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SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Moxpay, August 26, 1918. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, August 22, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon. 
STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In accordance with the gen- 
eral unanimous-consent agreement the Chair lays before the 
Senate the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution of agricultural products,” and the 
bill will continue the unfinished business, unless by unanimous 
consent it shall be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
suggests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Hale Nugent Sterl 
Bankhead Henderson Overman Sutherland 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Thomas 
Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Townsend 
degee Jones, Wash, Pittman Trammell 
Chamberlain Kellogg Poindexter Underwood 
Culberson Kendrick Pomerene Wadsworth 
Cummins Kenyon Reed alsh 
Curtis Kirby Saulsbury arren 
Dillingham Lenroot Shafroth Watson 
Fall McCum Sheppard Weeks 
Fernald McKellar Sherman ‘Wilfley 
Fletcher McNary Shields Wolcott 
Anas 7 S8 4 
erry New 
Guion Norris Smoot 


Mr, CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Carper] on account of the illness of 
his father. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is absent on 
account of illness, 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr, Varpastan] Is necessarily absent on official busi- 
ness 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under the terms of the unanimous-consent 
agreement which becomes operative to-day, I ask that House bill 
11945 be temporarily laid aside, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business, House 
bill 11945, be temporarily laid aside. The unanimous-consent 
agreement requires that this shall be done by unanimous con- 
sent. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the un- 
finished business is temporarily laid aside. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—CHANGES IN DRAFT AGE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 12731) amending the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the bill just received from 
the House of Representatives may be laid before the Senate and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill H. R. 12731 amending an act entitled “To authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may state in this connection that 


the committee have met and practically agreed on a report. It 
LVI——602 


is being printed now, and the bill will be reported and on the 
desks of Senators in about an hour. t 

There are some amendments pending, and I do not think the 
provisions of the bill will be changed that those amendments 
affect. I think we might proceed with the discussion of those 
amendments. 

I will say to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUnxtrxs! that the 
Senate committee have readopted, although not in the House bill, . 
the so-called work-or-fight provision of the Senate bill, and they 
have adopted it in the same terms as it now appears in the 
Senate bill, which is on the desks of Senators. I think it will 
be in order to discuss that amendment. There are some amend- 
ments proposed to it, particularly by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I take it the Senate will proceed with the 
consideration of the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no matter at pres- 
ent before the Senate and a motion to take up for consideration 
the so-called man-power bill will, of course, be in order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 4856. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
will lay the bill before the Senate. 


IMPORTATIONS FOR RED CROSS FREE OF DUTY. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit a report from the Committee on Finance and to ask for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SIMMONS. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12704) to 
authorize the importation without the payment of duty of sun- 
dry articles for the American National Red Cross to be donated 
or used by it solely to or for the benefit of the land or naval 
forces of the United States or its allies, or for the relief of the 
civilian population of the United States, or of its allies, and I 
submit a report (No. 556) thereon. I ask for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Do I understand that this is a report from 
a committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
Finance. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not know there had been a meeting 
of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that it fs a report 
from that committee, and on account of the urgent neces- 
sity— 

Mr. PENROSE. Has there been a meeting of the committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; but I will state the circumstances. 

Mr. PENROSE. How was the bill reported? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was proceeding to state to the Senator 
the circumstances. On account of the great urgency of this 
matter the bill having passed the House—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Has the committee been polled? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the committee has been polled. The 
Senator will not permit me to answer his question. The com- 
mittee was polled and a majority of the committee signed the 
report. The Senator was not here when the committee was 

Hed. 

PO tr. PENROSE. I đo not want to mar the harmonious rela- 
tions which prevail between me and the chairman of the Finance 
Committee 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator objects, I will net press it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I certainly do not object to the measure, 
but I do object to reporting the bill in this way. I have been 
in Washington steadily every day except from Saturday late 
in the afternoon until yesterday morning, and no one asked me 
whether I approved of this bill or disapproved of it. It seems 
to me like a pretty Irregular way of conducting the business of 


Yes; a report from the Committee on 


‘the committee. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that the repre- 
sentative of the committee, the clerk of the committee, who 
polled the committee, was directed to see every Senator on the 
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committee he could find late Saturday evening, and he handed 
the bill back to me with a majority signing its report. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. When was it polled? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there is the slightest objection to it, I 
will withdraw the report. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. When was the poll taken? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was taken Saturday. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not going to be put in the position of 
objecting to the bill, but I do emphatically object to the method 
of its report. I should like to have read the names of the 
ee of the committee who authorized the report of the 

ill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the names. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Secretary will read the names. 

The Secretary. Agreed to report favorably without amend- 
ment: Signed by Senators Smorons, Sante of Georgia, Mc- 
CUMBER, Lopce, THOMAS, Jones of New Mexico, NUGENT, PEN- 
ROSE, GERRY. 

Mr. PENROSE. Some one must have had psychological com- 
munication with me during my absence and signed my name 
to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On account of the persistent opposition of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania I withdraw the report. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not going to object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall call a meeting of the committee for 
the purpose of passing upon the question whether the Red Cross 
is to be allowed to receive donations from abroad without pay- 
ing duty upon them or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
port will be withdrawn. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not want to have the report withdrawn. 
I want to have the bill passed. I may have been laboring under 
some form of aphasia and signed my name without knowing it; 
I do not know. I hope the clerk of the Finance Committee will 
not proceed with such irregularities in the future. I hope the 
bill will be passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Pennsylvania does not 
press his objection, I shall not withdraw the report. 

Mr. PENROSE. I never made an objection to the bill. I 
made objection to the method of the committee reporting it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator object to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

“Mr. PENROSE. I never did object to the consideration of the 
bill, but I objected to the method of its report, to the highly 
irregular manner of it. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from North Carolina withdraws his request that the 
pill be recommitted and asks unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. Is there objection to the request for present 
consideration? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That during the continuance of the state of war 


now existing, and garag the period of one 
be imported into the United 8 


tes free of the payment of any import 
duty any articles of clothing, mi nes, drugs, hospital epg and 
equipment, goods, wool and cotton, and the products thereof, donated 


by any person or 
tional Red Cross: ded, That such articles or supplies are not to 
be sold, but are only to be donated or used by it solely to or for the 
benefit of the land or naval forces of the United States or of the allies 
of the United States, or for the relief of the civilian population of the 
United States or any of its said allies. 

Sec. That the Secretary of the N trees | shall prescribe such regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry this act into effect. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Malden, Everett, and Medford, all in the State of Massachusetts, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to commission pharma- 
cists in the service, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ` 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the congregations of sundry 
Protestant churches of Orono, Me., and a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Dexter, Me., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (for Mr. McLean) presented resolutions 
adopted by sundry Lithuanian citizens of Hartford, Conn., and 
by the Lithuanian Association of Bridgeport, Conn., pledging 
their support and loyalty to the United States and the allies, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also (for Mr. McLean) presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of New London, New Haven, Norwalk, Bridgeport, Man- 
chaster, Wallingford, Unionville, and Milford; of the congrega- 
tions of the Broadbrook Congregational Church of Windsor 
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Locks, the Methodist Episcopal Church of Warehouse Point; 
and of the Advent Christian Church of East Norwalk; of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of Manchester, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which were ordered to lle on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Detroit, Shelby, Long Rapids, Empire, Ironwood, Tuscola, Han- 
cock, Winona, Hastings, and North Muskegon, all in the State 
of Michigan, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4882) granting a pension to Anna Redding; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (H. R. 4883) granting an increase of pension to Thad 
Parrish; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 4884) for the relief of Gideon C. Corley; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


CHANGES IN DRAFT AGE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4856) to amend sections 2, 4, and 5 
of an act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
approved May 18, 1917, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on 
the amendment offered to the committee amendment by the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sus], on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to have the amendment to the amend- 
ment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, line 19, in the committee amend- 
ment, after the werd“ woman,“ at the end of the line, insert 
a comma and the words “and the civil-service laws shall not 
apply to such person.” 

Mr. SHIELDS. I was going to withdraw that amendment 
and substitute another for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. ` I will withhold the remarks I intended to make 
until the Senator submits his substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to state 
to the Senator from Tennessee that under Rule XXI he can not 
withdraw it. The Chair understands that the question has 
been ruled upon in different ways and that the Senate at one 
time overruled the Vice President upon the subject. The Chair 
will submit the question to the Senate whether it is in order for 
the Senator to withdraw his amendment after the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Chair did not hear my request. I was 
going to ask unanimous consent to withdraw it and offer an- 
other amendment in lieu of it. I see no objection to that course 
by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If unanimous consent is 
given, the Chair, of course, will not intervene. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to hear the proposed substitute 
before determining it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The substitute is in these words: 

Provided, That no examination or status under the United States 
ciyil-service laws, rules, and regulations shall be required of the wives 
of soldiers and sallors applying for positions in the service of the 
United States during the war. 

It is in substance the same thing but stated in ore clear 
and explicit language. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to re- 
scinding the order for the yeas and nays and permitting the 
Senator from Tennessee to offer this amendment in lieu of the 
one proposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator a question. Do I un- 
derstand the Senator to offer it as an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment or as a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SHIELDS. As an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, section 5, page 6. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I will ask the Secretary to read the 
amendment as it would read if amended by the amendment 
which the Senator from Tennessee has just sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I ask is that it seems to me 
the amendment covers what is in subsection 5 of the bill. Let 


1918. 


the Secretary now read’ subsection 5 as reported by the com- 
mittee and then this as an amendment to it, 

The Secretary. The Committee on Military Affairs reports 
the following amendment: On page 5, after line 6, to insert a 
separate paragraph, to be numbered 5, as follows:. 

5. The wife of a soldier or sailor serving in the present war shall 
not be disqualified for any position under the Government because she 
is a married woman. 

To which Mr. SHIELÐs offered the following proviso: 

Provided, That no examination or status under the United States 
civil-service laws, rules, and regulations shall be required of the wives 
of soldiers and sailors applying for positions in the service of the 
United States during the war. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask unanimous consent to offer the amend- 
ment to the amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Tennessee for unanimous consent 
to submit his amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no objection, provided it is under- 
stood that the call for the yeas and nays shall apply to the 
substitute as well as to the original amendment. 

Mr. SHIELDS.. I so understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the 
call for the yeas and nays will have to be withdrawn, and the 
yeas and nays will have again to be called for. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, that can be done, of course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Colorado object? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. The pending question is on the modified amendment 
which has just been offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. Samos! to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SHIELDS, Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] for only a moment, in order 
that I may state one further fact as to the application of this 
amendment. In the discussion of the amendment as first offered 
on last Friday, I believe, it seems to be taken for granted that it 
would apply only to employment in the departments in the city 
of Washington, which was too narrow a construction, much nar- 
rower than the amendment was intended to have. The proposed 
amendment, if adopted, will operate much more extensively out- 
side of the city of Washington than inside it. There would be, 
perhaps, thousands more of applications for such service 
throughout the United States than in the District of Columbia. 
It would apply to employment in the service of all internal 
revenue collectors and in all customhouses; in fact, in all 
agencies of the Federal Government in every State, in every 
county, in every city, and in every hamlet of the United States. 

The amendment would especially apply and would have more 
beneficial effect, Mr. President, in the hundreds and thousands 
of fourth-class post offices in every county and in every hamlet 
in the United States. There are many such postmasters who 
will be taken or who will come within the purview of the amend- 
ment now proposed to the selective-draft law and who, of course, 
it is to be hoped will only be temporarily absent and when they 
return from foreign service will be restored to their civil-service 
status and to the offices they now hold. It is well, it is just 
and fair that their wives hold those positions during their ab- 
sence and continue to earn a livelihood for their families. 

In addition to the postmasters, there are clerkships in all of 
these post offices which can be held by these good women and a 
living thereby be earned for their families. It is especially for 
this vast number of men and their wives that this amendment is 
offered. I hope there is no one who will want to deprive the 
wives of fourth-class postmasters and clerks in these offices of 
the opportunity to earn some money with whieh to support their 
families, to aid in the scanty allowance, we may say, the Gov- 
ernment gives them, although it is the most liberal in the world, 
and thus keep their families in as much comfort as possible in 
the absence of their husbands. 

That is all I desire to say about the amendment at this time 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this proposed amendment is 
class legislation, unwise legislation, and unnecessary legisla- 
tion, of the most pronounced character, in my judgment. I am 
not surprised that it is offered, for I think the tendency of our 
legislation is all in class directions, and it is becoming con- 
stantly more so. 

If I understand the amendment, should it become a law, the 
wife of a soldier serving in the ranks, whether she can read or 
write, whether she is fit or unfit, shall be given the right to 
hold office under the Government of the United States for the 
sole reason that she is the wife of a man who is serving in the 
ranks. That may be an excellent reason for disturbing the 
present condition of our civil service, but if it is, then, I do not 
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perceive why it should be confined to the wives of soldiers. 
Every reason urged or that can be urged, in support of the 
amendment will apply with equal force to the mothers, the 
sisters, the sweethearts, the cousins, and the aunts of the men 
wearing the Government uniform. Why should we discriminate 
between the mother of the boy at the front who is unmarried 
and the wife of his brother at the front who is married? Why 
should we lower the present standards which are required for 
serving the Government in the one instance and not in the other? 

We all know, Mr. President, that this amendment will operate, 
if it becomes a law, in a discriminatory way. Its beneficiaries 
will have the right to feel that they are a preferred class and 
should be accepted whenever there is competition with an out- 
nort who is unfortunate enough not to be the wife of an active 
soldier. 

I think, Mr. President, that while we owe a great debt to our 
soldiers, we are under some obligation to the rest of the people 
of the United States. There are many women in the United 
States, all of them loyal, who have been compelled to take very 
rigid examinations. I do not object to that at all. They have 
studied in order to prepare themselves for these examinations; 
they have passed the examinations, and they are upon the cer- 
tified list. They need the compensation which they will receive 
from the Government in the event that they are employed. We 
propose now, through what seems to me to be a mistaken senti- 
mentality, to set aside that large class of women who are just 
as good patriots as are the wives of the soldiers, and not only 
give preference to the wives of the soldiers, but to remove the 
necessity of their qualifying at all. 

Mr. President, we have done many things in the way of legis- 
lation which have not commanded public approbation, but I do 
not know of anything that can be more likely to meet public 
disapproval than this amendment. I am sure, if it is enacted, 
that it will be followed, as it ought to be followed, by legislation 
applicable to the other relatives of the soldier, with the result 
that our civil-service system will not only be utterly demoralized 
but be made practically ineffective. ; 

Mr. President, I am not enamored of the civil service, and I 
have not been for some time. I perceive very clearly that under 
the operation of the law, not because of it, the civil-service 
officials of the United States have organized, have affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, and they dictate terms to the 
Congress of the United States. I think that is a very sinister 
situation, and I have said so; but I certainly do not feel that 
the way to meet that situation is to let down the bars for a 
favored class and to invite them to come and serve the Govern- 
ment, whether they are fit to oceupy the positions to which they 
are to be assigned or not. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Colorado to the fact that fourth-class post- 
masters and their clerks were only placed under the civil serv- 
ice by an Executive order made by President Taft, perhaps 
after the November election of 1912, and that they rendered 
just about as good service when they were subject to no civil- 
service examinations as they do now. I wish further to call 
attention to the fact that in Washington now the Civil Service 
Commission has waived examination in the cases of thousands 
of employees in the departments, and that it has been a general 
practice of the Civil Service Commission in emergencies to 
allow all the departments to appoint men and women for service 
therein ‘for the term of six months without any civil-service 
status. That is done every day in the Census Bureau, in the 
office of the Internal Revenue Commissioner, and perhaps in 
other offices. Now, why should a discrimination be made in 
such cases and one not be made in favor of the wives of sol- 
diers who are compelled to surrender their positions and ab- 
sent themselves from home in the service of their country? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is true that fourth-class 
post offices have within recent times been covered into the civil 
service. I opposed it. I do not mean that I made any active 
or open opposition to it; I merely thought it not good policy 
and not required; but it was done, and it is the law. Now, be- 
cause of the service which was rendered to the public by the 
occupants of those positions before they became subject to the 
civil service, the Senator thinks that this proposed amendment, 
if it becomes a law, will not disturb the situntion. It might not, 
so far as that class of offices is concerned; but there are two 
fundamental weaknesses, I think, in the Senators suggestion. 
The first is that the law is not abolished so that everybody can 
be eligible to these places. It is partially abolished, so that a 
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privileged class may be given opportunity, without submitting | 


to the general conditions, to apply for and receive these offices. 
The other is that the Senator’s amendment is not limited to 
that class of offices. There is no limitation upon it whatever. 
The wife of a soldier heretofore employed as a clerk in private 
life or who is only a housewife becomes eligible under this 
amendment to a position in the technical service. She is not 
required to take any examination; the mere fact that she is a 
soldier’s wife and that he is at the front or in active service 
constitutes her only credentials for any office and for every 


office within the gift of the President of the United States or. 


of Congress. And those credentials are exclusive. 

So, Mr, President, I think that we should hesitate before set- 
ting a precedent which means the embarkation upon a further 
series of discriminatory acts. The Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. VarpaMAN] last Saturday night very pertinently sug- 
gested that the measure should be broadened so as to include 
the mothers and the sisters of our soldiers. 

Mr. President, there is a great deal of assumption that such 
enactments as this are needed in order that the wives of sol- 
diers may not suffer. The Government is paying to every sol- 
dier’s wife $15 a month in addition to a similar sum which it 
deducts from his wages. This $15 a month is increased in 
proportion as the salary or compensation of the soldier is in- 
creased, and an added sum is given for every child of the 
couple. It is not a great deal in the individual instance, but 
in the aggregate it constitutes a tremendous burden upon the 
Treasury of the United States. Furthermore, Mr. President, 
there is in this country at the present time work for every man 
and woman who will work. There is abundant opportunity for 
healthy, light, remunerative occupation. There is no necessity, 
therefore, for Uncle Sam at this time to be-playing the part of 
a rich relation, distributing his wealth in abundance to every- 
body who sees fit to ask for it, or whose conditions may appeal 
to the sentiment of the legislator. 

I do not want to see this character of legislation started. I 
think the section of which the amendment is an amendment 
should not have been placed in the bill. I am not opposing that 
section. Perhaps that particular discrimination, if it exists, 
should be removed during the war; but this amendment offers 
n premium to ignorance and to inefficiency, to say nothing of 
the vast hordes of applicants who will throng the city of Wash- 
ington and the other cities and communities to which the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee refers, in the event it shall become a law, 
and every woman applying who is rejected will naturally and 
‘perhaps justly feel that she is being discriminated against un- 
der a law passed for her special benefit and protection. I ask 
for the yeas and nays, Mr. President, on the adoption of the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this proposal is fundamentally 
unsound and it ought to be rejected. The people of the country 
have the right to demand efficiency in our civil service just as 
they have the right to demand efficiency in our military service. 
Congress has determined heretofore that the merit system de- 
veloped through competitive examination is better adapted to 
secure efficiency in the civil service than general appointments 
without examination by heads of departments. I know very 
well, as all Senators do, that our civil service is very far from 
perfect. I know, as we all do, that there are instances of in- 
efficiency notwithstanding the competitive examinations and 
appointments after such examination; but, so long as we be- 
lieve that the merit system is better than the old system we 
ought to adhere to it. If the proposal made by the Senator from 
‘Tennessee has any value at all, it leads to the conclusion that 
we ought to abolish wholly the civil-service rules and the civil- 
service examinations, 

No one could exceed me in the desire to extend aid to any 
dependent wife of a soldier, and I will do it with the utmost 
liberality whenever occasion arises; but I am not willing to ex- 
tend that aid through inefficient service to the Government in 
our public places. We ought to cling rather tenaciously, I think, 
to a system, whatever it may be, that will tend to bring com- 
petent men and women into public employment. We ought not 
in this way to destroy the value of the system that we have 
created with a good deal of pains. Even if it be not a very 
complete or perfect one, in my opinion it has done fairly well 
in the years that are gone. The next suggestion will, of course, 
be to allow everyone who has served in the Army of the 
United States admission to public office without any examina- 
tion. Now, I want to make all possible provision for both the 
wives of soldiers and the soldiers themselves; but we ought not 
to make that provision at the expense of the public service, and 
we ought to insist upon whatever examination we think is 
desirable before anyone is admitted to employment by the Goy- 
ernment, $ 


I know that in these last months it has been found absolutely 
necessary to admit a great many employees without civil-serv- 
ice examination. I yield to that simply because it has been an 


inevitable, inexorable necessity. We have not had the time 
to equip our various departments with the employees necessary 
through the processes of the Civil Service Commission; but that 
is no reason whatever for the abandonment of the system in 
favor of any class of men or women. 

I hope very much that the amendment will not receive the 
approval of the Senate, because I look upon it as the beginning 
of the overthrow of the system. I would rather contribute what 
little I can toward the betterment of the system than toward its 
destruction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment as reported by the committee, although I think it is 
perfectly useless, for there is no rule of the Civil Service Com- 
mission that will bar the wife of a soldier or sailor of the 
United States from being employed under the civil-service 
rules to-day. There is a ruling of the Civil Service Commission 
that where an individual is employed under the civil-service 
rules in a few of the departments of the Government the wife 
of that individual shall not be employed under the civil-service 
rules. That will not apply to a soldier or a sailor; but if 
there is any doubt about it on the part of any Senator, I have 
no objection to the adoption of the amendment as reported 
by the committee. But I do want a vote upon the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suterps]. In read- 
ing the amendment offered to the committee amendment by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surecps] I find that it is ex- 
tremely broad, and it is virtually a direction to the Government 
of the United States to employ the wife of every sailor and every 
soldier, irrespective of whether or not they are capable of filling 
the positions or whether they are qualified in any way. It is 
simply a direction that they shall be employed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FLETCHER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. . Right at that point—because I wish an 
understanding of the situation—let us take a concrete case, 
Suppose any one of these departments advertises that it wishes 
a hundred stenographers, and the wife of a soldier makes appli- 
cation for one of those positions. Even though she may have 
no knowledge whatever of stenography, how could the depart- 
ment refuse to accept her? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe the department could do other- 
wise than accept her under this amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They might try her, of course, and dis- 
charge her. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they could do that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But with this amendment they would have 
no right to refuse her application. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. May I interrupt the Senator to answer that 
question and, incidentally, answer the argument of the Senator 
from Utah? I will take just a moment. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants to ask a question or to 
answer the question of the Senator from North Dakota, well 
and good; but I will be through in just a moment, and then the 
Senator can proceed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will really answer the question of the Senn- 
tor from Utah, then, because he has made the same point that 
the Senator from North Dakota has made. It is this: 

From the beginning of the history of the Government fourth- 
class postmasters were appointed without any examination, and 
their clerks. This will be the same law that existed before those 
men were placed under the civil-service law. It will be the 
same status or condition that existed before the clerks were 
placed under it; and, of course, the appointing power is not 
going to appoint anyone but those whom it has ascertained to 
be reasonably competent to discharge their duties, just as was 
done under the old system, which worked very well in the case 
of postmasters and their clerks. The construction placed upon 
this amendment by the Senator from Utah, as well as the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, is entirely strained and unreasonable 
and never would be followed by any authority having the power 
to appoint. They would always, of course, make a reasonable 
investigation and see that the applicant was reasonably compe- 


‘tent to discharge the duties of the position for which she applied. 


Mr. SMOOT. The comparison which the Senator makes is a 
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very unhappy one. There never was a fourth-class postmaster 
appointed since I have been in public life, I will say, but that 
somebody has vouched for his ability to carry on the work of the 
office. They have been recommended first by some political or- 
ganization, but in all cases they have been recommended by the 
Congressman from the district in which the applicant lived and, 
in many cases, indorsed by the Senators from the State in which 
the applicant lived. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is what the Senator from Tennessee 
said and what will be done under this law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment does not require 
any such thing. I want to read the amendment to the Senate 
and ask any Senator here if there is anything in this amend- 
ment that would require it: 

Provided, That no examination or status under the United States 
civil-service laws, rules, and regulations shall be ae ae of the wives 
of soldiers and sailors applying for positions in the service of the 
United States during the war. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, it simply places them in the 
same status as before the civil-service law was passed; nothing 
more and nothing less, 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, the Senator talks about a 
post office. There may be in a city a hundred wives of soldiers 
or sailors, and under this amendment the Government is ex- 
pected to employ them; and, in the case of selecting a post- 
mistress, I want to ask, Mr. President, who is going to decide 
as between the one hundred which one of the hundred shall have 
the post office? Nothing in the rules and nothing in the regula- 
tions of the commission is to have anything to do with it, be- 
cause they are all waived. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator really seriously make 
that inquiry, as to who will decide who shall be employed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking now of the provisions of the 
amendment. > 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senator must believe that “ politics 
is adjourned.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah if we have a civil-service law now in effect and prac- 
tical operation in the conduct of the Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will admit, Mr. President, that of late there 
have been so many persons employed by the Government and 
the demand has been so great that the requirements of the 
civil-service law have been relaxed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Another question: Is it not a fact 
that the President, by Executive order, has relieved the De- 
partment of Labor entirely from the necessity of consulting the 
civil-service law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that the order went that far, 
Mr. President, but I do know that it has been next to sus- 
pended of late, and I suspect that it will continue to be so sus- 


ded. 

8 55 SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to interrogate the 
Senator unduly, but he refers to the appointment of fourth-class 
postmasters. Does the Senator think that the appointment of 
feurth-class postmasters upon the recommendation of Members 
of Congress and Senators resulted in a desirable service, in a 
successful administration of the post-office affairs in the various 
communities? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that it resulted in as good a service as 
the service that is being given to-day. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. If that is so, then of course the 
civil-service red tape and favoritism is not required to get good 
men, 

Mx. SMOOT. Of course the Senator knows that under the 
civil-service law the post-office officials have a right to select 
from three applicants—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, The three highest 

Mr. SMOOT, The three highest, and from those three they 
ean select one, which, of course, gives the political administra- 
tion in power a chance to select, no doubt, the one that they feel 
would be of most service to the party in power. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to inject my per- 
sonal judgment into the remarks of the Senator from Utah; 
but if he will permit me to say so—and it is the result of many 
years of observation—I think the civil-service law is a fraud 
and a sham; that there is more favoritism under it than ever 
existed under the spoils system; that promotions are abso- 
lutely inhibited unless you cultivate the good will of the im- 
mediate chief of the clerk who is to be benefited. I think it is 


a fraud and a sham, and behind it there lurks more practical 
politics for the party in power than has ever been exercised 
under the spoils system. e 

Now, I do not know that that will look well in the Senator's 
speech, and if he does not like it he can strike it out; but that 
is my judgment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah is not going to strike 
out of any remarks that he may make anything that the Senator 
from Michigan might say. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is very kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I want to say this to the Senator: I have 
not been altogether enamored of the civil-service law myself; 
but I have taken the position that as long as we have a civil- 
service law, and as long as we are pretending to follow it, we 
ought to follow it strictly. That we are not doing to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then the matter of preference 
ought not to depend upon good looks or accommodating manners. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or location. Now, Mr. President, I want to 
ask the Senator offering this amendment if he will not accept 
an amendment to it, so that it will read as follows: 

That no examination or status under the United States civil-service 
laws, rules, and regulations shall be required of the wives of soldiers 
and sailors ap lying for positions they are capable of filling in the 
service of the United States during the war. 

If they are to be employed—and I have no objection to say- 
ing that they may be—we ought at least to say that they must 
be capable of filling the positions, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, while that would be a reflec- 
tion upon the appointing power—because no one but the Sena- 
tor from Utah is going to assume that they will appoint in- 
capable married women, and no incapable married woman will 
apply—as it makes no difference, I am willing to accept it. If 
the Senator wishes to come over on that, I am very glad to 
have him come over on an immaterial amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not said what I was going to do. I 
simply want to improve the amendment, but expect to vote 
against it even if my amendment is agreed to. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Senator takes the wrong position. Under the 
amendment they have no choice of appointment. They may be 
capable or they may not be capable. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator understood that I accepted his 
modification, did he not? = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 
state the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. After the word “ positions,“ insert “they are 
capable of filling.” me, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see accept that amendment? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes. ' 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
upon the amendment as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee, as modified by 
the suggestion of the Senator from Utah, to the amendment of 
the committee. Upon that the yeas and nays have been asked 
for. Is the request seconded? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I should like to know how 
the proposed change made by the Senator from Utah is going 
to change this amendment. The amendment simply provides 
that the departments shall accept the wives of soldiers and 
sailors without any examination whatever. So if a department 
advertised for a hundred stenographers, and 90 responded, and 
those 90 were all wives of soldiers, under the amendment as it 
reads the department would have to accept them. It would have 
no right to require any examination. The Senator from Utih 
p now that they shall accept them if they are found 
capable of filling the places. Well, how are you going to find 
out whether they are capable of filling the places unless you 
have some kind of an examination? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Try them out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Senators say, Try them out.” Well, now, 
that gets right back to what I stated in the beginning. The 


departments will have no right to refuse to accept them; but 


after having accepted them, of course they can discharge them 
if they are incompetent. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. They could do that even without the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SHIELDS. May I suggest to the Senator that of course 
the word “capable” there means in the sense of qualified, 
which I think is the better word? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It would be so construed. I did not object 
to that, because that would be captious; but the Senator asks 
how would it be known that they are capable? How was it 
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known that appointees of the Federal Government were quali- 
fied to discharge their duties for 100 years before the civil- 
service law was passed? How does the Senator from North 
Dakota now know that his clerk or his stenographer is capable 
of discharging the duties when he appoints them? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would not if I had to accept the clerk 
without examination. 

Mr. SHIELDS. You always exercise your judgment and dis- 
cretion, just as they did before the passage of the civil-service 
law and just as millions of business men now in the United States 
exercise it, before they employ clerks, confidential secretaries, 
and business agents of every kind; they exercise the same com- 
mon sense and judgment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is just what I propose to do. If I 
employ a stenographer, I am going to exercise the common 
sense of giving a dictation to her to see whether she can take it 
or not. The Senator would have the department denied that 
privilege. Now, that is all there is to it. There is no use of 
mincing the matter. The provision of the amendment says as 
clearly as the Senator can make it that they shall be accepted 
without any examination, because a civil-service examination 
could be modified to meet the situation. They may be less 
stringent than they have been in the past, as they are undoubt- 
edly to-day, because the civil service did not present a sufficient 
number to draw from. Nevertheless here is a case where the 
postmaster proposition is not a parallel in any respect. Some- 
body vouches for the postmaster. No doubt the Senator would 
not recommend a postmaster who could neither read nor write, 
because he knows that he would be discharged. The central 
committee would not recommend such a person. But if the Sen- 
ator’s reasoning is good then he would have said, if there were 
100 persons who wanted to be postmasters, any one of them 
can be a postmaster, and you have no right to examine any of 
them. All that you can do is to accept them and discharge them 
if they are found to be incompetent, The only person who is to 
pass judgment upon the question of competency is the person 
who is making the application. Nobody vouches for her if she 
wants a clerical position as to whether she can read or write 
in a legible manner. She alone is to determine whether she 
thinks she can fill the place. 

Mr. SHIELDS. May I ask the Senator, in the case of the 
wives of two soldiers applying for the same position, would 
not the appointive power determine which was, in his opinion, 
best qualified for the position? 

Sod McCUMBER. Wow determine it if you can not examine 
them}! 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is nothing that prevents an examina- 
tion. It simply prevents the Civil Service Commission from 
subjecting them to an examination. It leaves the law just 
as it was before the Civil Sérvice Commission was established. 
There was an investigation, and there was an examination, and 
the person who was best qualified was appointed. If the Sena- 
tor will read over his argument he will see the sophistry of it. 
He will likely want to strike it out of the RECORD. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the sophistry is entirely 
on the other side of this proposition. I am going to help out 
the wives of soldiers wherever they can be helped out. We have 
provided that they shall receive at least $30 a month; and if 
they have children they are to receive an additional number of 
dollars per month. We are doing that for them. There are a 
great many old women in the departments who can only earn 
a living through their own efforts. There are thousands of girls 
in the departments who have to take care of mothers who are 
old and dependent upon them and who are receiving nothing 
from the Government. I would not give any of these younger 
persons a preference over those. They are just as patriotic 
probably and would give just as much if they had it to give for 
the Government of the United States. 

I think the Senator is far from justified when he applies the 
word “sophistry” to any argument that is made against the 
acceptance of any person for a position without any character 
of an examination. If the Senator would provide in his amend- 
ment that they shall be examined by some one, by such examina- 
tion as the departments shall see fit to give, it would eliminate 
that objection. I think the civil-service examinations are in 
many instances ridiculous; I think very often you would find 
more efficient clerks among those who failed than among those 
who succeeded; but there ought to be some kind of an examinn- 
tion to determine the fitness of the applicant to perform the 
particular service that she seeks. 

If I understand the true meaning of this amendment, when 
it says that you shall waive all civil-service examinations, it 
means that there shall be no examinations whatever, and you 
shall accept the individual upon her own application, and if she 
proves inefficient you can discharge her. b 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
demanded on agreeing to the amendment to the amendment. Is 
there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER]. I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED}. 
I do not see that Senator present and therefore withhold my 
vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pack! 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] to 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Witr1aMs], and I observe that Senator has not voted, but on 
the assumption that if he were present he would vote with the 
committee I will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. THompson] and therefore withhold my vote. If 
at liberty to vote I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] is paired with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

Mr. WALSH (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
forgetting that I have a general pair with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I transfer my pair with 
that Senator to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BENET] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think I will take the liberty of 
transferring my pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] 
and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Ashurst Kirb; Shafroth Trammell 
Bankhead McKellar Sheppard Underwood 
Borah Martin Shields ardaman 
Hale Nugent Simmons alish 
Henderson Phe. Smith, Ariz. Wilfley 
Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Smith, Ga, Wolcott 
Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Smith Md. 
Kendrick Saulsbury Swanson 

NAYS—40, 

å Fletcher Lodge Smith, Mich. 
Beckham France McCumber moot 
Brand Gore McNary Sterlin; 
Chamberlain Guion Nelson Sutherland 
Colt Hitchcock ew homas 

ns Johnson, Cal. Norris Townsend 

Jones. Wash. Penrose Wadsworth 

Dillingham Kellogg Poindexter Warren 
Kenyon Pomerene Watson 

Fernald Lenroot Ransdell Weeks 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Benet Hardin Lewis e 

Calder Hardwick McLean Smith, S. C. 

Culberson Hollis Myers Thompson 

Frelinghuysen James Overman 

G King Owens 

Gof Knox Page 

Gronna La Follette Reed 


So Mr. SHIELDs’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer an amendment for 
the committee. It is just one word. After the word “ posi- 
tion,” in line 18, I move to insert the words “ or appointment.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. : 

The Secrerary. Following the amendment just agreed to the 
committee report to insert the following: 

6. Soldiers and sailors, regardless of age, shall, when they are ac- 


cepted as volunteers or when they shall have been drafted, be eligible 
to receive commissions in either the Army or Navy. They shall e- 
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wise be eligible to admission to officers' schools under such rules and 
regulations as may be adopted for entrance to such schools, but shall not 
be barred from or discriminated against on account of age. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 


The Secretary. After the amendment just agreed to insert 


the following: f 

7. Any person under the age of 21 who shall have been accepted as a 
volunteer or who shall have been drafted and served in the Army or 
Navy shall be entitled, at the conclusion of the peaa: war, to receive 
an education at the expense of the United States Government at a 
pea educational institutions. The. period of such education shall 

1 in point of time to the period by him served in the Army 

avy, but shall not exceed lication for such educa- 
tional privilege sball be made within six months after discharge, and 
the applicant shall promptly begin his studies after his application 
shall have been approved. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may have the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee, am I right in assuming that this section 
as drawn applies to all soldiers, sailors, and marines who may 
have entered into the service during this war and prior to the 
taking effect of this act as well as those who may be drafted 
under the amended law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was the purpose of the com- 
mittee, and if the language is not broad enough to cover that, 
it should be made broader. 

Mr. POMERENE. I assumed that was the purpose, but I 
thought it was probably not quite clear. With that understand- 
ing, I favor the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon if there is any estimate as to what this is going to 
cost the Government, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator from Utah asks me if 
there has been any estimate as to the probable cost of carrying 
out the terms of this section, I will say, No.“ The committee 
adopted it without any reference to the War Department or 
without any discussion with the War Department as to their 
ability to carry it out or as to its probable cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or as to the probable result. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, how can we have 
such an estimate when we consider the uncertainty involved in 
the service of these men who are going to war, and when we do 
not know how many will return? It will be impossible to esti- 
mate how many will return. I do not see how we can arrive at 
any estimate. : 

Mr. THOMAS, If the Senator from Utah will permit me, I 
desire to say that I think a rough estimate can be made, never- 
theless. The statistics which were read by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] in the course of his speech last week were 
those showing the proportion of soldiers under age to those over 
age who constituted the Federal Army during the Civil War. 
I assume that out of four million of men it is highly probable 
that a fairly large proportion of men under the age of 21 will 
constitute our Army, I think, therefore, that 2,000,000 is a 
conservative estimate, even after the wastage of war shall be 
ended. That, of course, is an approximation, but if it is any- 
where near right, then the result would be that the annual 
expense, estimating $1,000 a year as the cost of each student, 
and estimating one-half of the million men as taking advantage 
of the largess of the Government, would be a billion dollars, My 
own impression, however, is that the charge upon the Treasury 
will be very much more than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me that if we are 
going to enter this field at all the amendment ought to be 
guarded in some way. I myself think that the estimate which 
has been given by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] is 
about right. To whom is this money to paid? Nothing is sald in 
the amendment as to what kind of educational institutions will 
be approved. There is not a word as to what these institutions 
after being approved shall charge each student. It is left 
entirely with the returning soldier to choose any one of the 
approved institutions. If any institution wants to charge $2,000 
a year for a student, there is nothing whatever in this amend- 
ment to prevent its doing so. If the Government of the United 
States is going to pay all the expenses of educating the soldier 
for two years, under this amendment the institution itself 
could charge a thousand dollars without furnishing any of the 
necessaries of life that must be furnished to the soldier who 
goes to the institution. 

I say, there is no telling what it is going to cost the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and I do not believe that legislation 
of this kind ought to be acted upon without some little infor- 
mation as to where it is going to lead to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it seems to me that this amend- 
ment is largely declaratory of a principle and purpose of which 
I have an idea the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is in favor; 


and two years. A 


but it would be practically impossible at this time to go into 
details, either as to the limitation of expense or as to an esti- 
mate of the probable expense. My opinion is that there will not 
be nearly so many boys take advantage of this privilege as we 
should hope; but whatever the expense may be, there is not any 
possible doubt that the Government can invest money to no bet- 
ter purpose than the educating of these men after they come 
back. It would be one of the most unfortunate things that 
could happen to this country, not only morally and economically, 
but in every other way, to have these men, as we are drawing 
so largely from those under age, to come back and enter the 
life of this country without every advantage which can possibly 
be given to them to fit them for the battle of life. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Idaho that I fully agree with him as to the advantage 
that will come to our country through the education of its 
youth; I believe that they ought to be educated; but it seems 
to me if we are going into this field that the Government ought 
to do it itself rather than as provided for under this amendment. 

Under the amendment the educational institutions of our 
country are to be selected and approved by the Government. 
We know that there will be enough of the soldiers who will 
want to take advantage of this legislation to require not only 
one large school but many large institutions throughout this 
country. ‘Those institutions ought to be maintained by the 
Government and located at different parts of the country, if 
we are to enter upon this plan of education. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator does not understand that we are 
going to establish separate institutions to do this, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under this amendment we could not do it. 

Mr. BORAH. The proposition is that we shall simply avail 
ourselves of different educational institutions of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no limitation whatever as to the ex- 
pense. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course not; but that is a matter which can 
only be dealt with at the time, and will be dealt with at the 
time. It would be impossible for us to go into that matter in 
detail at this time. I do not see how the Senator could possibly 
estimate what it will cost to educate a young man two years 
from now or a year from now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not so much alarmed over 
what this is going to cost as to how it is going to be done. If 
the War Department has any plans worked out, it seems to me 
that legislation could be passed at this time for this purpose 
as well as it could be passed a year from now or two years 
from now. What I am complaining of now is that this amend- 
ment has been adopted by the committee at this time without 
any plan or system being worked out for the education of the 
boys at the close of the war. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator from Utah? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yleld to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The committee discussed that feature 
of the matter to some extent, but they did not feel that they 
ought to weigh the cost to the Government against the value 
of these young men as citizens after they came back from war 
and their education was completed by the Government. The 
outside limit of time they shall be kept at school at the expense 
of the Government is two years, and I fancy that a great many 
of them will not go to school at all. A great many of them will 
do as the returning soldiers did in the Civil War; when they 
come back into civil life they will have to go to work, and will 
go to work, because of having lost their positions and their 
opportunities to go forward. The committee therefore felt that 
the Goyernment could well afford to expend a very large sum 
of money in order to educate these young men. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I haye just stated to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], the amount that the Government is to expend is 
not of so great importance as is the question as to where we are 
going to educate these young men and whether there should not 
be at this time some plan agreed upon by Congress and legisla- 
tion passed that would carry it out, rather than that the Gov- 
ernment should merely make a declaration, with no definite 
understanding as to just what plan will be adopted or how the 
object is to be accomplished. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator will note 
that at the end of that section there is a provision in regard to 
the adoption of rules and regulations for carrying out the pur- 
pose of the section. It would be easier for the commander in 
Chief of the Army or those acting under his direction to make 
arrangements with the educational institutions of the country 
than for Congress to attempt to do so. It might be possible that 
the Government would conclude to carry on the educational 
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work itself and at its own expense by the enlargement of West 
Point or in some other way; but to adopt a cut-and-dried plan in 
advance without knowing what conditions may confront the 
country at the time we thought would be unwise. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were the case, then it seems to me that 
the wise thing would have been to have waited another year, 
or for two years, if the war shall not end for two years, and then 
decide the question as to whether we shall carry on this work 
and at the same time provide how it shall be carrled on and 
make a direct appropriation for it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if it would not be possible here to Umit 
the amount by limiting the scope of the education to be provided 
for by the Government. Take, for example, this situation: A 
young man may be a college graduate and yet, under the very 
general language of this amendment, he could insist on the right 
to take a postgraduate course at some institution and have the 
Government pay all of his expenses. Now, is it quite right or 
just that the Government should go that far? 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose that he does do that, is that too much 
for the Government to do for the man who has gone over to 
Europe to fight this war at a time when he otherwise would have 
been taking his postgraduate course? 

Mr. STERLING. No; I sympathize with the idea; but when 
I think of the great number of these men and what it will in- 
volve for the Government, I hesitate to agree that that shall be 
done. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think there is any question of dollars 
and cents in this proposal. The Government can afford to pay 
every dollar that it will cost to educate these men after they 
come back, because it is taking them at a time when they should 
be educating themselves. 

Mr. STERLING. My thought is this, that it would be a gen- 
erous government indeed that would say to the man who has 
not yet received an education equivalent to a high school educa- 
tion, or, even going further, who has not received an education 
equivalent to a two years’ college course—the freshman and 
sophomore years of eollege— the Government will provide the 
means for such an education.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I call the Senator's attention to the limita- 
tions in the provision, first, that the person must have entered 
the military service under the age of 21 years. That limits it to 
a certain class. Then, in the next place— 


The period of such education shall be equivalent in point of time to 
the period by him served in the Army and Navy, but shall not exceed 


two years. 

That is another limitation. Then, that only those shall be 
admitted to the privilege who make application for such educa- 
tion within six months after their discharge. That is another 
limitation. Further, it is provided that— 

The applicant shall promptly begin his studies after his application 
shall hoe been 8 nie pe 

Then, a further provision is that— 

Rules and regulations for carrying out this provision shall be pro- 
mulgated by the President. 

The President knows what it ought to cost. There is no 
danger of the country being imposed upon by any excessive 
charges by institutions such as suggested by the Senator from 
Utah, because it can be perfectly well ascertained what the 
annual cost should be. I think with all those limitations that 
there need not be any great fear of an unreasonable charge 
on the Treasury or a tremendous burden upon the Government. 

I am inclined to agree with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boram] that this is not a question of dollars and cents, any- 
how. Here are young men whose educations have been cut off, 
who have been taken out of school and college before they have 
completed their education and gone into the Army. The Gov- 
ernment ought to stand the expense when they resume their 
education. I think that the whole idea is an excellent one and 
that we can not afford to weigh against this debt that we owe 
to. these men the amount that it will cost to put them into a 
position where they might have been but for the war. 

Now, as to the suggestion of the Senator from South Dakota 
IMr. Srextrne] in regard to according this privilege only to 
those who have in the past reached a certain stage in their 
educational career, it seems to me that would be an impractical 
sort of provision to put in the bill and that it would not be 
just and entirely equitable to make that sort of restriction. 
Of course the provision is pretty broad and general, but it has 
to be, for we can not estimate accurately how many men will 
be in this position and how much the cost will be. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have already stated that 
I sympathize with the general purpose of this amendment. I 
believe that within certain limits—and I will say generous 
limits—the Government might well afford to educate the men 
who at the time of their enlistment were under 21 years of age 
and had not had prior to that time sufficient education or had 
been denied the privilege of an education; but how far shall 
we go? Shall we say to the college graduate who had com- 
pleted his course before he was 21 years of age that now he 
shall be furnished the means whereby he can take a post- 
graduate course in some institution, or shall we limit this 
provision and say, in effect,-that he shall have a reasonably 
good education for the times, an education that will fit him for 
the serious business of life or go far in fitting him for a pro- 
fession even? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me, I will state 
where, if I should suggest any amendment at all to this amend- 
ment, I would have the amendment come in? In line 5, after 
the word “Navy,” I would insert an amendment so that it 
would read: 


Any person under the age of 21 who shall have been accepted as a 
8 or who shall have been drafted and served in the Army or 

avy— 

Then put in the words— 


and who shall not have received an education equivalent to a four- 
hee school course or an education equivalent to two years in 

When you have done that, either one or the other, the Goy- 
ernment has done a generous thing, something that no Govern- 
ment has ever done before in giving an education or in furnish- 
ing the means of an education to young men. I want to be 
generous, but I think we may err, Mr. President, in being too 
generous. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator now yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator asked how far shall we go. 
I will call the Senator’s attention to the fact that so far as 
education is concerned in this country the Federal Govern- 
ment has practically gone nowhere in the past. The only educa- 
tional contributions that have been made have been to the 
Naval Academy and the Military Academy, the students of 
which institutions comprise a very small portion of the 
scholastic population of our country. Is it not time that the 
Federal Government was doing something toward education, 
and can the Senator think of any better time to start or any 
better class of our people with which to start than these boys 
who have been deprived of an education by reason of having 
to fight and offer their lives for their country? 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee what per cent of our young men and women ever 
have a high-school eduention, let alone taking any part of a 
college course? When the Government has provided a high- 
school education for the young men I say the Government has 
done generously; but I would be willing to go further than 
that, and, while not giving a complete college course, let the 
Government pay the expenses of two years in college. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator does not mean to say that 
the Federal Government has furnished a high-school education 
for them? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no; I am not talking about that. I 
am just asking, as a general proposition, what per cent of our 
young men and young women have gone through the high 
school and graduated in this country, taking one State after 
another the country over? It is a comparatively small per 
cent. When the Government provides even a high-school educa- 
tion for these young men it provides more than is generally 
received by the young men and women throughout the land. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am surprised that this amend- 
ment should provoke even serious opposition. I prepared the 
amendment because I realized that the drafting of boys 18, 19, 
and 20 years of age imposes upon them peculiar hardships. 
May I invite your attention for a few minutes to two or three 
observations? I am sorry that the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Srertrne], who has just been asking for a restrictive 
amendment to the amendment, has left the Chamber. 

The Senator is right when he says that a great many of our 
people never have a high-school education placed within their 
reach. That is the shame and the disgrace of our country. A 
high-school education ought to be placed within the reach of 
every citizen, and every citizen should be obliged to acquire 
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that high-school education. Illiteracy in America is alarming, 
appalling, and degrading. We have been sneering at other 
nations and talking with curled lips about our superiority, 
and yet in point of literacy we are far below Sweden, far below 
Holland, and far below the despised Hun. If you were to in- 
quire to-day what it is that has made the German Army so 
powerful, has made it possible for Germany to mobilize her 
forces of braimand money and metal and men, the answer that 
would come from every informed man would that the basis 
of that great power is to be found in Germany's wonderful edu- 
cational system. I am only sorry that they have not turned it 
to a better purpose. It was said long ago by a celebrated man, 
“ Knowledge is power.” If all the people of the United States 
had been privileged to have high-school educations and a large 
percentage had obtained college educations, our country would 
have been the gainer. 

Mr, President, if it be true that education is a good invest- 
ment, then somebody has to pay for that investment, and that 
somebody is the taxpayer; and it does not make much difference 
to the taxpayer whether he pays the taxes for education into 
the township or into the city or into the county or into the 
State school fund or whether he shall pay them into a national 
school fund. In the long run it all comes out of the same pocket. 
If, therefore, education is a good investment, and if the Federal 
Government shall pay for that education out of the pockets of 
the taxpayer, the taxpayer will in the long run be no poorer 
than if the education were paid for by the township or by the 
State or by the city. The only way in which the taxpayer 
could save any money would be by not educating the young 
men, and when you fail to educate the young men you do an 
utterly foolish and wasteful thing. From the economic stand- 
point you are as much in error as the man who refuses to 
plant wheat because the seed will cost him some money, even 
though it will bring a crop of a hundredfold. 

Every dollar spent in education is a dollar invested that will 
bring back a thousandfold, and, as the taxpayer has to pay this 
money, what difference does it make whether it is paid to the 
Federal Government or paid to a local government? But the 
point is this: If we do not put this clause into this bill these 
young men may not be provided with an education by the State 
or by the county or by the township. Let us make sure the 
opportunity is not denied. A 

So much for the question of dollars and cents. I remark, in 
the second place, lest there should be some misapprehension, 
that it is not proposed in this bill that there shall be established 
governmental institutions to educate the youth. It is only pro- 
posed that we shall say to these boys whom we are now taking 
from the schools—the country school, the city school, the public 
school, or the university—that we shall say to them all alike, 
“That time which you shall give in saving and preserving your 
country, and which you shall lose from your school life, the 
Government will, as far as possible, enable you.to recoup by 
placing within your reach an education in an approved educa- 
tional institution.” 

Of course, that does not mean that the Government will 
create a special institution. It means no more than that the 
governmental authorities will approve certain classes and kinds 
of schools, will set up certain standards, and will say to the 
young men, “ You shall have the privilege of attending these 
schools.” Reasonable regulations will be made. I have no 
doubt but that arrangements will be made with every State 
university ; I have no doubt but that arrangements will be made 
with the local high schools. Very likely provision will be made 
whereby, in appropriate cases, the country schools may be 
utilized. The details can not be put into a law, but regulations 
can be adopted that will enable the boys who come back from 
the front to obtain an education. 

Somebody says: They may want to take a postgraduate 
course.” The only man who can take a postgraduate course is a 
man who has already graduated; and if a man has already 
graduated and then wants to take a postgraduate course so 
that he will fit himself for the higher plane of intellectual at- 
tainment, so much the better. Heaven knows we need more of 
that kind of men in our country. If the soldier boy returned to 
the vocations of peace shall want to fit himself for a great 
engineer, we shall have need of him; or shall want to become a 
great chemist, we shall have need of the chemist; or shall want 
to be a great mathematician, we shall need the mathematician; 
or shall have an ambition to be a great architect, we shall need 
that kind of talent; or shall want to attend an argicultural school 
and become more proficient in the art of farming, we shall bene- 
fit thereby. We need more talent of every kind; we can not 
have too much. 
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On the other hand, it is said that we may furnish high-school 
educations to boys who, if there had never been a war, might not 
have obtained a high-school education. If that is true, so much 
the more merit there is in this bill. If it shall transpire that we 
shall educate a million men who otherwise never would have had 
the benefit of a high-school education, or even a common-school 
education, so much the more reason for passing this bill. 

Senators, you are taking these boys away from their homes 
at the very period when they would be finishing out their educa- 
tion. You are requiring I know not how much time—it may be 
three months, it may be six months, it may be six years—of their 
lives. Lou are tearing them away from their opportunities in 
life; and what is the position you have left them in? The boy 
above 21 has already secured his education. The boy who is now 
15 or 16 will, in all probability, never be drafted, for the war 
will be over before he becomes 78 years of age. Accordingly, he 
will without interruption conclude his education; but the boy 
of 18 and of 19 and of 20 will find himself deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to get an education. When this war is over he must go 
out in competition with men, both older and younger than he is, 
whe have had the advantage of education. 

All that is asked, then, is that the Government shall, as far as 
possible, take these boys who have jeopardized their lives under 
the command of the Government, in order to save and preserve it, 
and, as nearly as possible, place them back where they would 
have been if the Government had not torn them from their homes 
and from the places of learning where they had been pursuing 
their studies. And if in this war any of them who would not 
have gone to school had the war not come shall have acquired 
a thirst for learning, in the name of our country and in the name 
of civilization let us give them every opportunity, open to them 
every door, point to them every shining path of knowledge, and 
help to make them so much the better citizens. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I understand there is no amend- 
ment to the amendment pending. I am in very hearty accord 
with what has been said by the Senator from Missouri, and of 
course in favor of this amendment. As it stands it is merely a 
pledge—of course, a solemn pledge—to these boys themselves, 
to their friends and relatives, that they shall be given, at the 
cost of the Government, the privilege of securing two years of 
education of some kind. It is not self-enacting. The President 
is to adopt rules and regulations, and Congress would neces- 
sarily be compelled to make the appropriations to carry them 
out, and at that time the rules and regulations could be dis- 
cussed, as to whether they were satisfactory or unsatisfactory, 
and could be approved or disapproved, as Congress might see fit. 

On Saturday, however, I gave notice that I would offer an 
amendment, and I now offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it an amendment to the 
pending amendment? 

Mr. FALL. It is an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, As I understand, there is no amendment proposed to 
the committee amendment now. I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
offers an amendment to the committee amendment, which will be 
stated by the Secretary. 

Mr. FALL. I may say, before the Secretary states it, that the 
amendment itself has been submitted to the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and to various members of the 
committee, and I understand there is no opposition to it from 
that source. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 6, paragraph 7, line 14, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the period and insert a comma, and add 
the following words: 

And such shall be entitled to the same rights under the home- 


stead and other land and mineral entry laws, eral or cial, as those 
over 21 years of age now ss under said laws: Provided, t any 
requirements as to establishment of residence within a limited time 


nded as to entry by such person until six months af 
anal 83 military i ie, 4 + 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment to the amendment, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, where does the Senator propose 
to have that inserted? 

Mr. FALL. After line 14. I propose to strike out the period. 

Mr. REED. At the end? 

Mr. FALL. At the end of the body of the section, before the 
last two lines. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from New Mexico a question. I have just 
heard the amendment read. With the purpose of it I am in 


The question is on the amend- 
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hearty accord; but is there any way by which these soldiers 
could ‘select or make a filing while they were in the Army? 

Mr. FALL. There is no detail or regulation under which 
they shall act; but the amendment precedes the last two lines, 
and those two lines would be applicable to the entire section: 

Rules and regulations for carrying out this provision shall be pro- 
mulgated by the President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator thinks that, under 
that provision, regulations could be made under which a soldier 
in France, for instance, if he desired to do so, could initiate 
his entry here? 

Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly; and for that reason, if the Sena- 
tor will notice, there is a provision that the requirement as to 
establishment of residence shall not apply to the soldier making 
the entry until six months after his discharge. 

Mr. WEEKS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will suggest to the Senator that a bill 
has passed the Senate of the United States permitting those 
of the age of 18 years, and under 21, to make locations of home- 
stead entry, and it is now pending in the House of Representa- 
tives. I have just heard this amendment read, without close 
scrutiny; and I will ask wherein the amendment which the 
Senator offers deviates from that bill, or how A will enlarge 
the rights which are given under it? 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator can state to me the proe isions of 
the bill to which he refers as having passed the Senate, I can 
then differentiate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. It simply provides that those under the 
age of 21 and as low as 18 years of age shall have the same 
rights of locating under the present law as those of the age of 
21. It simply extends the right to those under 21 years and 
as low as 18 years of age. Does this amendment enlarge that, 
or what is the distinction that is made, I should like to ask? 

Mr. FALL, This is a broad, general proposition as to mineral- 
entry laws, as to the homestead, desert, and any special entry 
thrown open under any special law. I think if the Senator will 
examine 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state that the bill which I refer to 
as having passed the Senate applies only to homesteads. 

Mr. FALL, This applies to all mineral entries, all land 
entries. Further than that, the law now with reference to home- 
stead entries requires that after an application is made, as the 
Senator of course is well aware, the entryman must establish 
residence within six months, A man drafted or in France in 
the service of his country could not establish a residence. This 
provision suspends that requirement as to him in reference to 
establishing a residence. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to address a question to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. My attention was attracted to the inquiry made 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. I suggest to the 
Senator from New Mexico that under the existing rules an 
application for a homestead entry must be verified within the 
land district in which the entry is made. I am apprehensive 
that that would exclude the right of the soldier overseas. 

Mr. FALL. I think the suggestion which has been made would 
obviate the difficulty in the mind of the Senator. That is simply 
a rule or regulation; it is not the law, but a requirement, 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. 

Mr. FALL. In this bill the President is authorized to formu- 
late such rules and regulations as will put the provision into 
effect. So undoubtedly he can suspend that rule or set it aside 
and create a new rule as to this particular class of entries. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. REED. Would it not be agreeable to the Senator to 
offer his amendment as a separate amendment? I am for his 
amendment, but I do not want it to get mixed with this amend- 
ment, because it will go to conference, and I do not know what 
kind of opposition might arise. That is the only reason why I 
make the suggestion. I am perfectly agreeable to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FALL. If I may trespass on the time of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to answer the suggestion, I have no objection to 


adopting the suggestion of the Senator. In that event it will be 
necessary, however, to change the wording of the other two lines 
on pages 15 and 16 and provide that rules and regulations for 
carrying out the above two provisions or the last above provisiou 
shall be promulgated by the President. I am perfectly willing 
to make a new section provided it is agreeable that we strike out, 
on line 15, the word “ this” and insert the word “ these.” 

Mr. WEEKS. It seems to me it would be desirable to make 
3 separate proposition of that, and I hope thé Senator will 

0 so. 

Mr. FALL. Then, Mr. President, I withdraw the amendment 
temporarily so that the section as it stands may be discussed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
temporarily withdraws his amendment to the amendment, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts will proceed. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have risen to address myself 
to the merits of the amendment which is now before the Sen- 
ate. I regret that owing to the lateness of my train this morn- 
ing I was unable to be present at the committee meeting to 
make known to the committee my objections to this paragraph. 

I am, of course, desirous that every man shall receive a suit- 
able education, but it seems to me that this proposition is un- 
necessarily and unwisely paternalistic. We are going to have 
at least 2,000,000 men in the service who would come under 
this provision. Many of them may never see the other side. 
Many of them may serve a very short time. Many of them 
may not desire what would be termed an education under this 
bill, and I do not know what an education means because it 
simply says education. It might be a technical education; it 
might be a literary education; it might be a commercial educa- 
tion. It might mean a man should be trained as a mechanic. 
It might mean almost anything under the terms of this proposed 
proposition. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President . 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. i 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator's opin- 
ion as to whether it means free tuition only or whether it 
means that the Government should furnish board and lodging 
for the students. There is nothing in the amendment which 
indicates which one or the other of those plans is intended to 
be provided for. The amendment could be construed to mean 
free tuition; there is no doubt about that; but I doubt very 
much whether that is the intention of the framers of the amend- 
ment. It looks to me as though it ought to be somewhat more 
definite than it is, and, furthermore, as to what kind of school 
the young man is to be sent to. I should like to get the Sena- 
tor’s view as to the effect of the amendment, There are many 
of these boys who have not the qualifications for entering a 
college. Does it mean that they shall be sent to college under 
those circumstances or not sent to college? 

Mr. WEEKS. It is my purpose to discuss the matter to 
which the Senator's question leads. I do not know what it 
means. If it means tuition, that is one thing, of course, that 
would very greatly limit the expenditure, but educating a man 
means very much more than providing his tuition. It means 
providing for his board. It means providing for his clothing. 
It means providing for his transportation going from his home 
to the educational institution and innumerable other things, 
as every father knows. 

Now, of these 2,000,000 men—if we may roughtly estimate that 
there will be 2,000,000—nine-tenths of them have reached a 
period in life where they have passed from the common school 
to what they intend to make their life work or to go to some 
higher institution of learning. Not more than one-tenth of those 
2,000,000 men would go to a college or university if they did 
not go into the Army. What are you going to do with the 
other nine-tenths, or are you going to educate those million 
eight hundred thousand men in a way which they had not con- 
templated or perhaps do not desire? 

Moreover these young men are coming back from the service 
self-reliant persons. They are going to be trained men. I do 
not place any reliance whatever upon the argument made by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] on Saturday that their service 
in the Army is going to lessen the efliciency of those men. It is 
going to make better men of them. It is going to make more 
self-reliant men of them. It is going to make better trained 
men of them, If I had my choice as a business man I would 
give the greatest preference to the man who had had the training 
of this service in the war. It is going to be invaluable in that 


way. 

I, Mr. President, would be in favor of anything that would 
really be of some benefit to any class of men if it did not reflect 
on some other class. We do not owe any more to the boys who 
are going into the service than to the men who are going into 
the service and leaving their families and leaving their business. 
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In fact, in my judgment they are better equipped for that service 
and will make better soldiers than the older men. If we are 
going to do things of this sort for men under 21 we should com- 
pensate in some way those men who are more than 21. 

I do not believe there is any general demand for this. I do 
not believe the boys themselves if they had a vote on the subject 
would ask that they be compensated in any different way from 
those who are bearing the same burdens which they are bearing. 

As I said in the beginning, I think this is unnecessary and 
unreasonable paternalism. Let us suppose we spend a thousand 
dollars on each one of these boys—on each one of those 2,000,000 
boys—that is $2,000,000,000. Senators, we have got to stop and 
think pretty soon what we are doing with the money of the 
people of this country. We have got enormous bills to pay when 
this war is over. We can not in a haphazard, illogical, unthink- 
ing way go ahead and provide for the expenditure of billions 
of dollars without bringing down on ourselves condemnation, 
and just condemnation, from our constituents. 

I want to have Congress think a little about the Treasury; I 
want it to think a little about the future; I want to consider 
about where we are going to get this money to pay these bills, 
and we are going to have enough of them without undertaking 
something which is unnecessary and which is illogical as well. 

I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, 8. Dak. Penrose Smoot 
Baird Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Sterlin. 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. Pittman Sutherland 
Brandegee Kellogg Poindexter Swanson. 
Chamberlain Kendrick Pomerene Thomas 
Colt Kenyon Ransdell Townsend 
Culberson Lenroot Reed Trammell 
Cummins 5 S Robinson Underwood 
Curtis McCumber Saulsbury Vardaman 
Dillingham McKellar Shafroth Wadsworth 
Fall McNary Sheppard Walsh 
Fernald - Martin herman Warren 
France Nelson Shields Watson 
Frelinghuysen New Simmons Weeks 
Gerry Norris Smith, Ariz. Wilfley 
Guion Nugent Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Henderson Overman Smith, Md. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the com- 

mittee. 

Mx. WEEKS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have not heard all that 
has been said in favor of this amendment—indeed, I have not 
had opportunity to study it—but from what I have heard briefly 
I take it that it provides that every soldier who shall have been 
accepted as a volunteer, or who has been drafted, may be edu- 
cated at the expense of the Government after his return for a 
period equal to the time he served in the Army, not exceeding 
two years, and that regardless of whether the soldier is abun- 
dantly able to educate himself or not, if he sees fit to educate 
himself. 

Mr. President, when the war is over the people of the United 
States will be called upon to meet the necessities of all the men 
and their dependents who served in the war as they should prop- 
erly be met. They will be called upon to meet other now un- 
known great responsibilities. I think it is premature now for 
the Congress te enact such legislation as this, regardless of the 
conditions that may obtain later on. There is no one who doubts 
that this country is willing at all times to provide liberally and 
magnanimously for all the men and their dependents in case of 
need who offer themselves and whose services are accepted by 
the country at this time. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we could well afford now 
to meet the necessities as they are presented to us. No one can 
yet foresee what this Government is going to be called upon to 
meet; what demands will arise. We are just now, and we will 
jah be unjust either to our defenders or to the people in the 

ture. 

So. if I understand this correctly, and feeling, as I do, the 
greatest gratitude to the men who are offering to make the 
supreme sacrifice for our country, impressed as I am with that 
awful sacrifice, I still do not believe it is the part of wisdom on 
the part of Congress to take a step like this which it does not 
understand and which it can pot properly understand until the 


war is over, If the exemption age in the draft is to be reduced 
to 18 years, I could look with greater favor upon the applica- 
tion of this amendment to men who enlist at the ages of 18, 19, 
and 20. But I feel that it is a mistake to take this action now. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it seems to me that the objections 
raised to this amendment are altogether unsound. First, it is 
said it may apply to some soldiers who would not go to school 
if the Government does not furnish the educational facilities. 
That might be said of every public school in the United States, 
for a large per cent of the people would not be able to attend 
school if the States did not furnish free schools. I am aston- 
ished to find the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
arguing that we are rushing into paternalism when we provide 
that the United States shall furnish an education free. I am 
more astonished when I reflect that the glory of Massachusetts 
is to-day and always has been that from the very first she estab- 
lished free public schools for her people. Nobody regards that 
paternalism. The Senator from Massachusetts can not mean 
to say that if the State furnishes a free education to the citi- 
zen the State is engaged in a policy of paternalism. 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I would like to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to this: Presumably every one of these young men has had 
the benefit of the public-school system, and the education he 
would receive thereafter would be in higher institutions of 
learning, for which the State of Massachusetts and, I think, 
other States do not make any provision, except those that have 
State universities, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, how does that alter the case? If 
it is paternalism to teach a boy geometry in a college, it is 
paternalism to teach him long division in a country school. 
The question whether free public schools are paternalistic or 
not does not depend on the degree or character of the educa- 
tion imparted ; it depends upon the fact that the Government is 
furnishing opportunity of education to the citizen. 

Mr. President, when Massachusetts started out with her won- 
derful plan of educating the youth I apprehend the education 
was quite limited. As the years have gone on she has extended 
the scope of her educational institutions until to-day, I doubt 
not, nearly every boy in Massachusetts has an opportunity to 
secure an education in a high school that is the equivalent of 
the best university education that could have been acquired in 
the country a hundred and fifty years ago. 

The argument of the distinguished Senator is for once un- 
sound. There is nothing paternalistic about the State educating 
the citizen. 

As is well suggested by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippl [Mr. VArRDAMAN], the State does not educate the 
citizen for the benefit of the citizen. The State educates the 
citizen for the benefit of the State, realizing that a population of 
ignoramuses makes a State that is unsafe; particularly is this 
true if the State be a republic. A population of intelligent peo- 
ple makes a State that is safe. Education also multiplies and 
magnifies the power of every man who has had the benefit 
thereof. 

Neither is there anything sound in the objection that some- 
body may want this education who has money and can afford 
to educate himself. To begin with, there are not many such 
people. In the second place, if there were, and if the Govern- 
ment actually did pay out some money to educate them, would 
the country be thereby a loser? Except for one thing I would 
be entirely willing to have the bill so amended that it would 
not apply to the rich, who can well afford to pay for an education. 

I will, however, oppose such an amendment, because I do not 
propose to require the boys who have imperiled their lives upon 
the field of battle to make pauper affidavits in order to get an 
education. I do not want a line drawn between those who huve 
little money and those who have much wealth. I do not want 
the benefits of this bill to be offered to the soldiers as a miser- 
able dole that is to be granted on condition of impecuniosity, - 
pleaded and proven. I do not want the boys from the Senator's 
splendid State who have gone to the war and who have lost the 
opportunity of completing their education put to the test of 
making an affidavit that they are paupers before they can have 
an opportunity under this bill to attend school. I would rather 
even pay for the education of a few chaps who can afford to 
pay their own way. If they are very wealthy we will probably 
get them by the income tax after the war is over anyhow, and 
make them contribute in that way. 

There is another argument which I can not indorse. It is 
that when this war is over we will have many bills to pay. Mr. 
President, we will have many bills to pay; there will be a great 
burden upon the wealth and labor of the country; but are we 
going to begin our economies by denying the chance of an edu- 
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cation to the men who shall have saved the country and pre- 
served Christian civilization? Are we going to put money in 
our purses by impoverishing the intellectual opportunity of the 
lads we are taking to-day in their teens and putting on the 
battle line? : 

You ask why this amendment should be restricted to these 
boys in their teens. I explained that an hour ago, but I am 
glad to repeat what I have already said. The man of 21 in 
nearly every instance has completed his education. The boy 
who is now 15 and 16 years of age will probably never have to 
go into the Army at all. We all hope so. Hence he will go on 
with his education without interruption. The men who will be 
taken from their schools and their opportunity of education at 
the very crucial and formative period of their lives and at the 
beginning of their career will be the lads of 18, 19, and 20 we 
are now drafting. 

There will not be enough boys left in the universities of this 
country to count; there will be very great inroads made into 
the high schools of the country; there will be inroads made 
into the advanced country schools amongst the boys who have 
not had much chance to push along but who are still trying 
to finish their education. All that is proposed by the amend- 
ment is that the boy shall be given an opportunity to attend 
school for as long a period as he has served his country upon 
the bloody field of war, provided the period of such schooling 
shall not exceed two years. Yet, sir, when a question of that 
kind is presented men stand and count their sheckels. 

I repeat what I said a few moments ago, every dollar invested 
in the brains of these boys is a dollar that will grow and that 
will repay the country a thousandfold. 

Neither is there merit in the argument that we do not know 
to whom the law will apply and when it will apply. It is pro- 
vided that these schools shall be “approved” schools. That, 
of course, means that the established and reputable schools of 
the country generally will be employed. The questions how 
will the kind of education be determined and how much will 
be allowed to be expended and all similar queries are answered 
by the clause which provides that— 

Rules and regulations for carrying out this provision shall be promul- 
gated by the President. 

Are we afraid to trust him with it? There may be many 
criticisms upon Woodrow Wilson. It may be said that he is 
not a great warrior, for he has never studied the art of war, 
but, nevertheless, he is the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. It may be said that he does not know how to run 
the farms of the country, because he is not an agriculturist, and 
so on. But there is one thing that you can not say with truth 
about Woodrow Wilson, and that is that he does not understand 
questions of education and educational institutions, 

In that he is an undoubted expert—one of the greatest in the 
world. If he shall be the President of the United States when 
this war is over, I think he will know how to make the simple 
rules and regulations to carry out the provisions of my amend- 
ment. If he is not then the President of the United States, 
I am sure we shall have somebody as President who will have 
sense enough and patriotism enough and decency enough to 
make proper rules under which these soldier boys can obtain 
an education in accordance with the spirit of this bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. J 

Mr. PHELAN. As a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, what does the Senator understand education at the 
expense of the United States Government to include? i 

Mr. REED. Well, I will undertake to say that reasonable 
rules and regulations will be made, so that extravagance can 
not be indulged. It will naturally be provided, let me say, if 
it is a question of a college, that a boy shall be privileged to 
attehd his State college or some certain kind of institution and 

` that a stipend of a certain amount will be allowed him to cover 
the moderate expenses of school attendance, 

Mr. PHELAN. Including expenses? 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir; I think it would include that, for if it 
would not include that it would not be of any very great bene- 
fit. I really want these young men to come back and to go to 
school; I really want these boys who have had no chance of an 
education to obtain an education. I think if the Government 
expended four hundred or five hundred dollars a year apiece 
for a couple of years on these boys that they would go out into 
the country able to produce more of wealth for the rest of 
their lives and be of greater service to their country all the 
rest of their lives. Of course, reasonable rules and regulations 
in reference to the matter are to be made, 


Mr. CUMMINS. L. should like to ask the Senator from Mis, 
souri a question in regard to the interpretation of the amend- 
ment. The first few lines read: J 

7. Any person under the age of 21 who shall have been accepted as a 
volunteer or who shall have been drafted and served in the Army or 
Sa Zandt at tanta cE Mae een Bees Cerra Se 
N Ae e Unit tates Government at ap 

I shall take the case of a young man of 19 who has entered the 
Army and served faithfully but who is more than 21 years of 
age when the war ends. As I read the amendment, he would not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of the amendment. 

Mr. REED, That was not my intention, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest that to the Senator from Missouri, 
because it would evidently create a discrimination which he did 
not intend and which would not be fair, 

Mr. REED. Well, the Senator from Iowa possesses u very 
acute mind, and I have very seldom seen a bill drawn in which 
he could not discover some defect. I say this now with all 
respect and kindness. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Missouri want it to 
be right or wrong? 

Mr. REED. I want it to be right, and I thank the Senator 
for his suggestion; but there was no intention or thought of 
the construction the Senator now has in mind. I am perfectly 
willing, if the Senator will suggest an amendment, to aceept it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am merely bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of the Senator from Missouri and asking him if the 
language does not bear that construction. 

Mr. REED. I have not thought so; but I am willing to 
modify it by saying “at the time he entered the service and 
under the age of 21.” z 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think there is a good deal of force in the 
suggestion of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuaans], but I 
confess I have not observed the phraseology to be susceptible of 
the construction to which he fears it may be subjected. I 
would suggest to the Senator from Missouri to strike out the 
words “ under the age of 21,” in the first line of the section. and 
then, after the word “ Navy,” in line 5, to insert “ while under 
the age of 21,” so that it will read. 

Any person who shall have been gt as a volunteer or who shall 
have been drafted and served in the my or Navy while under the 
age of 21 shal! be entitled— 

And so forth. 

Mr. REED. I am willing to accept that suggestion. It is 
entirely agreeable to me, and I am much obliged to the Senator 
from Iowa for thinking of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is now on the 
committee amendment as amended, upon which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hardwick] 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Ssuri] 
and, therefore, withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Haxrprne] to 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “ yea.” 
Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES] to the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
and vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CALDER]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KINd] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH. My colleague [Mr. Myers] is unavoidably ab- 
sent. He is paired with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean]. If present, my colleague would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. PENROSE. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIIAus]. Not having been in- 
formed as to how that Senator would vote if present, I refrain 
from voting. i 

Mr. PHELAN. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] is detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 
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The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MYERS] ; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DINdHAAT] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON], but this being a committee amend- 
ment, I feel at liberty to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox], but I inadvertently voted. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Benger] and will allow my 
vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 13, as STONON; 


YEAS—53. 
Ashurst Henderson Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Baird Johnson, Cal. Phelan Smi th! Ga. 
Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak, Pittman Smith; Mich. 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash, Pomerene Trammell 

zolt Kendrick Ransdell Underwood 

Cummins Kenyon Reed Vardaman 
Curtis Kirby Robinson 
Fall Lenroot Saulsbury Watson 
Fletcher McKellar Shafroth Wilfley 
Gerry McNary Sheppard Wolcott 
Gore New Sherman 
Guion Norris Shields 
Hale Nugent Simmons 

NAYS—13. 
Brandegee Lodge Thomas Weeks 
France McCumber ‘Townsend 
Fre ee Nelson Wadsworth 
Kellogg Smoot Warren 

NOT VOTING—29. 

Beckham Hardin Lewis Smith, S. C. 
Benet Hardwick McLane Sterling 
Calder Hitchcock Martin Swanson 
Culberson Hollis yers ‘Thompson 
Dillingham James Owen Williams 
Fernald ing Page 
Got Knox Penrose 
Gronna La Follette Smith, Mich. 


So the committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Oregon that the word “ privilege,” in section 7, page 6, line 11, 
is misspelled, and should be corrected. The letter “d” should 
be eliminated from the word as there printed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no objection to that amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, at this stage of the 
discussion I desire to say that this morning at 10 o'clock the 
Military Affairs Committee secured a print of House bill 12781, 
known as the man-power bill, as it passed the other House, 
immediately took it up for consideration and had it printed, 
after having agreed upon the report which should be made to 
the Senate. I now report the bill to the Senate with an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to receiving 
the report from the Committee on Military Affairs now made by 
the Senator from Oregon? ‘There being no objection, the Secre- 
tary will report the bill by title. 

The Secretary. On behalf of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN reports the bill (H. R. 12731) amend- 
ing the act entitled “An act to authorize the President to in- 
crease temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917, with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President : 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rise to ask the Senator’ from Oregon 
whether he now proposes to proceed with the consideration of 
the House bill or to continue with the bill under consideration? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am going to ask that the House bill 
as reported be substituted for the Senate bill which we have 
been discussing. The amendments which we have been dis- 
cussing this morning to Senate bill 4856 are contained in House 
. bill 12781 as now reported to the Senate, so that the discussion 
has not been in vain. Mr. President, I think the proper proceed- 
ing would be to substitute the bill just reported for the Senate 
bill on the calendar, so that we may proceed to discuss the House 
bill as it has been reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
make that motion? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 
12731. 


Does the Senator from Oregon 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
that he ask unanimous consent to do that. A motion would 
probably make the pending bill the unfinished business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well; I ask unanimous consent 
that the House bill be substituted for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent that House bill 12731 be substituted for the 
pending unfinished business. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think the Senator from Oregon 
asked that it be substituted for the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As I understand, the Senator from 
Oregon asked that we now proceed to the consideration of the 
House bill instead of the Senate bill, not that we commit our- 
selves to the exact form of the substitute. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all he asked. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is all I ask. 

Mr. NORRIS. The pending measure is not the unfinished 
business, as I understand. The unfinished business has been 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon inform me if I correctly understand the situation? Does 
the House bill which he has asked be substituted for the Senate 
bill, and which he has just reported from his committee with 
certain amendments, conform to the action of the Senate up to 
this time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; in the main. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Every provision that we have dis- 
cussed in the Senate bill is included substantially in the 
House bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The action of the Senate upon the 
various amendments is incorporated in the House bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, that 
order will be entered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I say that the House bill has 
been printed with the amendments which the committee made 
to it and is ready to be placed on the desks of Senators. There 
is one amendment in the bill known as the “work or fight” 
provision which was not included in the House bill, but which 
the Senate committee has put in the bill now by way of amend- 
ment. No discussion has been had on that, and I presume the 
Senator from Iowa intends now to propose an amendment to it. 
There was one other amendment put on the bill by the Senate 
committee which is not in the Senate bill, I will say to the 
Senator from Connecticut. I refer to an amendment in regard 
to the purchase, at cost, of uniforms for officers in the Army. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have a copy of 
that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will pardon 
the Chair, the Senator from Iowa obtained the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rose to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will ask the Senator to allow us 
to perfect the bill as reported. There has been an amendment 
left out. Will the Senator yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Oregon has stated, one additional amendment was adopted by 
the Committee on Military Affairs which is not in the bill as 
printed, the amendment having been lost before the bill went 
to the printer or having been lost on the way to the printer. 
I hold it in my hand, and I wish to send it to the Secretary’s 
desk to be read. It is known as the Jones amendment to the 
last Army appropriation bill. I offered it in the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and I wish to say that I took it from the 
appropriation bill as it was adopted by the Senate. It was 
placed in the appropriation bill on the motion of the Sepator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones]; and I wish to give him full 
credit for having presented it at that time. I presented it to 
the Committee on Military Affairs; it was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Committee on Military Affairs and is a part of 
this report, although, as stated by the chairman, not in the 
printed bill. I will be glad to have it read and added as a part 
of the report of the committee. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
proposed amendment. 

The Secretary. At the bottom of page 12 it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph as follows: 

All uniforms, accouterments, and equipment required for any officer 
of the military or naval forces of the United States shall be furnished 
and issued to such officers by the Goverument at cost price, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of War and the 3 
of the Navy, and the same shall be similar in quality and price for 
Officers of the same rank. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I simply wish to say that I am 
glad the committee has acted as a committee on this proposition. 
It has passed the Senate three times, and we have never yet 
been able to have presented to the Senate any good reason why 
it should not be made a law. 

I merely wish to add that it was brought out some little time 
ago, in fact, I had it printed in the Rxconb myself, that an order 
had been issued by the War Department with reference to fur- 
nishing clothing for the making of uniforms for officers in the 
various training camps. I do not doubt that that order has been 
issued, but apparently it has not been made known in the dif- 
ferent camps. I saw a young officer in the city a few days ago 
who had recently obtained a commission and purchased a uni- 
form. I took the liberty of asking him if he got it under the 
order of the War Department to which I have referred, but he 
knew nothing of the order, had not heard anything about it, 
and had purchased his uniform at a private establishment, 
having to pay over $80 for just a coat and two pairs of trousers. 

This shows, Mr. President, that we need some legislative action 
along this line, and I am very glad that the committee has acted 
as a committee upon the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Towa yield to me for a few moments to supplement what has 
been said ir the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Government commandeers a 
large part of the goods of character needed for officers’ equip- 
ment, which clearly interferes with the private sale of such 
goods. The work of the Government could well be extended a 
little further to provide for the officers. I know that the present 
system works a great hardship on officers. I know that the 
prices they pay are 50 per cent more than they should be re- 
quired to pay, and that retail merchants in the neighborhood of 
camps have found it extremely difficult to get the goods at all. 

I am but just back from a camp in which there are 40,000 
men, and while I was there several young privates from the 
Western States who had gone into officers’ training schools 
successfully completed their course and obtained commissions 
as second lieutenants. A number of them had nothing with 
which to purchase their uniforms, and were scarcely able to 
buy the equipment. One young man from a Western State, just 
a little past 21, had no one on whom to draw to make the pur- 
chase, and he finally paid half price for the private’s suit he 
had worn, went to town and had an officer's stripes put on his 
private’s suit. That was the only way he could equip himself 
with an officer's uniform. I am sure he will make no less 
efficient officer because his suit was worn and plain. 

How fair it would be for the Government to keep these suits 
on hand for the officers, especially the young officers, and, under 
proper regulations, to furnish them at cost and allow the young 
mun without funds one or two months in which to pay for his 
equipment. It has been a hardship upon many of the young 
men heretofore, and it is perhaps even a greater hardship now. 

The reasons are so conclusive, if seems to me, in favor of the 
adoption of such a provision that I can not understand where 
objection can come from. Our committee asked Gen. March, 
our very able Chief of Staff, what his views were upon the sub- 
ject. He expressed himself warmly in favor of the Government 
furnishing at cost uniforms to officers, and also in favor of a 
uniform uniform for officers of each grade. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for yielding to me, and hope the amendment will be- 
come a law as part of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia to the amendment reported 
by the committee. - 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the following amendment and sug- 
gest to the Secretary that it is to be inserted, if adopted, after 
the word “draft,” in line 12, on page 8 of the bill now under 
eonsideration. ' 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. What became of the amendment which was offered by 
the Senator from Georgia? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa had the 
floor and resumed the discussion, so the Chair did not complete 
putting the question on the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia, because it was evident that the Senator from Iowan 
had claimed the floor to resume his discussion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if there is any way by which 
that amendment can be disposed of, I am entirely willing that 
it shall be done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, the Senator 
from Iowa is willing to have the amendment voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Iowa will 
permit, the Chair will put the question on the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Georgia. The question is on agree- 
ane SO that amendment to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before that amendment is 
finally acted upon, if I can have the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia, I wish to ask him a question. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia, as I recall its wording, 
applies simply to the Army and the Navy. The question has 
once before been raised here as to whether the Marine Corps 
should be specified. It has been stated that the word“ Navy 
includes the Marine Corps, and I myself had supposed that to 
be the case, but I do not think there ought to be any doubt about 
it. I notice on page 3 of the new print of the House bill, in line 
13, are found the words “ officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps.” I think there should be uniformity as to 
those terms of the bill, because an inference might be drawn 
adverse to the Marine Corps, which is just as much entitled to 
consideration as the Navy proper, if that be an appropriate 
expression. I do not ask for any action upon the suggestion 
now, but I want to call it to the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia, so that later on in the day he may perfect the amend- 
ment in detail. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My understanding has always been 
that the term “Navy” includes the Marine Corps. If it does 
not, we ought to add the specific words. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I agree entirely with 
the Senator; and if it does, then we should strike out the words 
“and Marine Corps,” in line 13, page 9. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not yield to this gen- 
eral discussion of the Marine Corps. a 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I beg pardon, Mr. President. The Pro- 
siding Officer had put the question on agreeing to the amend- 
pve cs I was speaking on that amendment before it was finally 

ecided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment presented by the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask that that be reserved for the 
present. 3 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am perfectly willing that the words “and 
Marine Corps” shall be put in the amendment, and that it 
shall be considered as adopted. 

Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. POMERENE addressed the 


Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield; and if so, to whom? a 

Mr. CUMMINS. Who desires me to yield? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I just wanted to ask a question of the 
Senator from Georgia. = 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understood he was inquiring whether 
or not the word “ Navy” includes the Marine Corps. Was that 
the question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was the question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is not any question about that. 
The Navy does include the Marine Corps, The Marine Corps is 
a part of the Naval Establishment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then why should there be special men- 
tion of the words “Marine Corps,“ as there is on page 9? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is no need of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment as proposed by tha Senator 
from Georgia. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I now ask for the reading 
of the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 8, line 12, after the word “ draft,” 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

This proviso shall not apply in the case of a strike If the strikers 


are willing to submit the dispute to the decision of the War Labor 
Board and agree to abide by the decision and do abide by it, 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have thought that I would 
take advantage of this opportunity to express some views I 
have not alone upon the immediate subject but to other kindred 
subjects involved in the bill. 

The proviso to which this is a proposed amendment is as 
follows: 

Provided, That when any person shall have been placed in a deferred 
or exempted class for any of the reasons in this paragraph set forth, 
he shall not be entitled to remain therein unless he shall ood faith 
continue, while physically able so to do, to work at and follow such 
occupation, employment, or business, and if he fails so to do he shall 
again become subject to the draft. 

The amendment that I have proposed declares that this pro- 
viso shall not apply in the case of a strike if the strikers are 
willing to submit the dispute to the War Labor Board and 
agree to abide by its decision, and do abide by it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
make a suggestion in that connection? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. It is not enough that they do all those things 
unless at that time they stop the strike. That is not included in 
the Senator's amendment. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I intended it to be included, and I shall be 
very glad if anyone will prepare such a change in the amend- 
ment as will conclusively reach that point. I supposed that was 
embraced in the thought of my amendment. 

In discussing this amendment I ought also to consider another 
which I shall propose to the same proviso. I can consider them 
together, I think, very much better than separately. 

The proviso which is ordinarily known as the Thomas amend- 
ment says that the classified person shall lose his deferred 
classification or exemption “ unless he shall in good faith con- 
tinue, while physically able so to do, to work at and follow such 
occupation, employment, or business.” I shall propose to add 
after the word “business” the words “or some other produc- 
tive occupation, employment, or business deemed necessary here- 
under.” 

Mr. President, this amendment, together with the provision to 
which I seek to attach it, raises, as I believe, altogether the most 
important question involved in this bill aside from the enlarge- 
ment of the draft age. In order to fully understand my view 
with regard to the subject I must be permitted to read another 
amendment which I intend to offer at the proper time, as 
follows: 

The regulations relating to classification and exemption shall be so 
framed that there shall at all times be in civil employment a number of 
persons sufficient to produce enough to maintain, equip, and transport 
our military forces, su pore our civil population, and furnish to the 
countries cooperating us in the war the supplies which their neces- 
sities demand; and all said regulations shall enforce, in so far as prac- 
ticable, the duty of every qualitied citizen either to labor in a useful way 
or to bear arms in the defense of his country. 

The proposed amendments will, I think, disclose rather accu- 
rately and somewhat comprehensively the view I entertain with 
regard to the duty of this Government and its citizens at the 
present time. While I hope that the bill before us may be 
amended in some respects, I intend to vote for it, amended or 
unamended. I know, and have known for months—and I think 
that every intelligent person has known for months—that we 
must enlarge the draft age. We must bring within the control 


of the Government a greater number of the citizens of the United |. 


States from which selections can be made. I am one of those 
who believe, and believe firmly, that this war, before it reaches 
the only conclusion which will satisfy the intelligence and the 
patriotism of the United States and of the civilized world will 
require all our man power. Three months ago I had the honor 
to stand here and declare as my opinion that it was the duty of 
every able-bodied citizen of the United States either to work for 
his country or to fight in her defense. Time has simply strength- 
ened the conviction I then held that the vast undertaking which 
we have assumed will involve and will require all our man 
power, either in civil or in military service. 

I thought this ought to have been done a month and a half 
ago, and I did what little I could do, by way of amendments to 
the military bill, to bring about that result. It was not done. 
There was no reason for deferring it. There is nothing in this 
bill that was not fairly embraced in either the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] or the 
amendments which I suggested. I do not accept the explana- 
tion of the War Department or the administration as a suf- 
ficient reason for then opposing the adoption of those amend- 
ments; and when I propose a modification of the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoxrAs], and to 
which his name has been very properly attached, I want it 
distinctly understood that I am not seeking to destroy its 
efficiency. 


I am not seeking to impair its strength. I am only seeking 
to do what I regard as justice between the Government and 
the men who may be affected by it, for I reiterate that I think 
that every able-bodied man in our whole country must either 
work for his country—not work blindly, not at unnecessary 
occupations, not merely according to his convenience or accord- 
ing to his pleasure, but usefully and productively—or, if he is 
not found ready and willing to engage in and continue such 
employment, he has no title to ask the Government of this 
country to exempt him from military service if he is physically 
and mentally fit for that service; and it is no discrimination 
against him to say: “Finding you in an employment that 
is neither necessary nor useful, or finding you idle, we ask 
you, and will require you, to bear arms for the country.” 

The difficulty, however, as I conceive it, with the amendment 
as it is reported by the committee is this: In the first place, 
if the person classified shall change his occupation, even 
though he is employed in just as useful and just as necessary 
a business or service, he ioses his exemption or his deferred 
classification. I am sure that was not the intent of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado or of the committee, and I can not but be- 
lieve that they will on reflection accept the amendment which 
I bave read, but which is not now pending, and which will 
continue the status of the man in the deferred classes if, in 
changing his employment, he has occupied himself in just as 
necessary and just as useful a business. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. FALL. If it will not embarrass the Senator in the line 
of his argument, I should like to call his attention to the fact 
and have his opinion upon the proposition that this so-called 
“ work-or-fight ” amendment does not pretend to apply to any of 
those persons within the draft except a certain classification. 
In other words, county and municipal officials, customhouse 
clerks, persons employed by the United States in the transmis- 
sion of the mail, artificers and workmen employed in the ar- 
mories, arsenals, and navy yards of the United States, and such 
other persons employed in the service of the United States as 
the President may designate, pilots and mariners actually em- 
ployed in the sea service of any citizen or merchant within the 
United States are not covered by this proposition at all. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa 
will permit me, the chairman of the committee has just called 
my attention to that defect in the pending amendment. I think 
it can be covered by substituting for the word “ paragraph,” 
in line 7 on page 8, the word “ section.” 

Mr. FALL, If the Senator will permit me, that correction 
would not meet the objection, because you specifically confine 
your amendment to persons engaged in industries, occupations, 
or employments, including agriculture, found to be necessary. 
That is one of the classifications, and it occurs about the middle 
of the paragraph shown on page 4 of the original act. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I have the act here. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will examine it, he will find that 
so long as he retains the wording of the amendment as con- 
tained in the committee report 

Mr. THOMAS. But section 2 begins with the recital “ that 
the provision wherever occurring in section 4 of said act 
+ * is amended to read as follows.” Then the amendment 
provides that whenever a person shall have been placed in the 
deferred or exempted class “for any of the reasons in this 
paragraph set forth, he shall not be entitled to remain therein 
unless,” and so forth. Now, if the word “section” be sub- 
stituted for the word “paragraph,” I think it will cover the 
matter. ; 

Mr. FALL. I think the Senator will find another actual prac- 
tice to exist. I am trespassing upon the time of the Senator 
from Iowa—but, under the practice, certain classifications here 
are treated practically as being exempt, and not simply in 
deferred classes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have looked upon this pro- 
viso or suggestion as one referring entirely to a registered man 
who claims an exemption or claims deferment by reason of 
his employment, or the industry in which he is engaged. If 
that is not the proper interpretation of it, then it will fail, of 
course, of its purpose; but I have thought that that is the 
proper interpretation of it. However that may be, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am treating it and I am offering this amendment upon 
the basis that we are about to say to the country that if a 
drafted man claims an exemption on account of the character of 
the labor in which he is engaged, its usefulness or its necessity, 
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and if he ceases that labor at-any time, no matter if his cessa- 
tion be of the briefest character, he loses that classification 
and becomes subject to the draft—that is, becomes subject to 
call among those who are first to be called into the military 
service. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator may have already 
pointed out what I am going to ask about. I was called out of 
the Chamber. Does his amendment or the amendment proposed 
by the committee add anything to the law as it now is, which 
reads as follows: 

No exemption or exclusion shall continue when a cause therefore no 
longer exists? 

It seems to me that when a man who has been exempt quits 
work his cause for exemption ceases, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The answer to that question is found in 
the construction of the law as it was given to the committee by 
either Gen. Crowder or Gen. March. 

Mr. THOMAS. By the Secretary of War. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Or by the Secretary of War; I do not re- 
member which one of them gave it. They do not apply that 
part of the law to unions in a concerted strike or a proposed 
strike at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How do they distinguish a man 
who quits work as one of a body of men from one who quits 
work individually? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not able to answer that question. I 
agree that under the law as it is the President has ample, 
full authority to accomplish the purpose which this amend- 
ment has in view; but he may or may not accomplish it, ac- 
cording to his discretion. The adoption of this amendment 
compels what otherwise would be an optionary upen the part 
of the administration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This amendment uses the word “ shall,” 
making it obligatory upon the President to make regulations. 
It provides that he shall make regulations to carry this pro- 
vision into effect; but regulations have already been made to 
carry into effect the present law, and it is being carried into 
effect. The only difference, it seems to me, would be that as 
it is at present administered it is applied to individuals; each 
individual case is dealt with in accordance with its own merits. 
It does not seem to be applied to a collective body, which may 
involve a large number of men; but there is no reason why 
it should not be applied in that case, because they could deal 
with the men as individuals in the same way that they deal 
now with the individual instances. i 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator.from Florida is undoubtedly 
right, so far as the view which has been taken of the former 
statute by the administration is concerned; but with the merit 
of that proposition, I have nothing to do at the present time. I 
am rising to propose and to explain and to advocate an amend- 
ment to it so that what might be called the withdrawal of dis- 
cretion from the administration that is here proposed can not 
be used unfairly and unnecessarily to the injury of the men 
who are to be affected by it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. Let me ask the Senator whether it is a matter 
of discretion at all. Where is the discretion given under the 
sentence read by the Senator from Washington? Is it not only 
the answer of the Secretary of War which the Senator from 
Towa has just explained to us? It is not a question of discretion 
in him; it is simply a question of the executive officer charged 
with the enforcing of the law refusing to enforce it except in a 
certain way—not a discretionary question of construction of the 
statutes, but simply that he will not enforce it against certain 
people when he would enforce it against others. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the action of the interpreter 
of the statute; if he be an executive who is to enforce the 
statute, is final; and if he says that he will not enforce the 
Jaw under certain conditions, or will not apply the law to cer- 
tain conditions, that is an end of the matter, and the legislative 
branch of the Government can not correct it. 

Mr. FALL. But, Mr. President, I do not understand that an 
executive officer of the Government fs charged with the inter- 
pretation of the clear terms of a statute when his interpretation 
means his refusal to enforce the directory provision or command 
in the statute. The present statute provides: 


No exemption or exclusion shall continue when a cause therefor no 
longer exists. 


Mr. President 


That leaves no discretion in the Secretary of War to refuse 
to inforce it against organized labor. His refusal is purely 
arbitrary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not quite prepared to 
admit the broad statement just made by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Of course that is my own statement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Possibly, I might approach that view, but I 
do not admit it in its fullness, for this reason: As I understand 
it, the Secretary of War or the administration is enforcing this 
rule against individuals, and what is desired is to enforce it 
against collective bodies of men who, for either a good reason 
or a poor reason, are about to strike or who have ceased employ- 
ment in a certain way. The Secretary of War—and I am not at 
all prepared to say that there is not some foundation for his 
interpretation—reaches the conclusion that if these men hava 
ceased employment for the purpose of securing fair and reason- 
able conditions under which to labor they will not during the 
period of their idleness, if you please, lose their deferred classifi- 
cation. I assume that this construction is induced by the 
thought that very soon there will be an inquiry into the causes 
of the controversy and that, as a body, they will again resume 
the work in which they have been engaged. 

Now, I do not want to complicate or involve the merits of the 
amendment which I haye proposed by any reflection or criti- 
cism upon the Secretary of War or upon the manner in which 
the law is being executed. I want the amendment I have of- 
fered to stand out free from any conflict with the present prac- 
tice of the Government and to be judged upon its merits. 

I repeat, I am not undertaking to present the merits or, the 
demerits of the amendment recommended by the committee. It 
will be time enough for the Members of the Senate to consider 
that subject in its broad and comprehensive aspects after they 
have reached a decision with regard to the amendment which I 


propose, 

I will state the difficulty with the amendment from my stand- 
point. I can not, of course, believe that the fear that I enter- 
tain has been present in the mind of the author of the amend- 
ment or of the committee, for if it had been I can not doubt that 
they would have guarded against the contingency just as I am 
trying to guard against it in the proposal I have made. 

Mark you, here is a body of men who are not satisfied with 
the conditions under which they labor, a body of men who be- 
lieve that they are not receiving the consideration from their 
employers which they ought to have. Their complaint may be 
one of conditions or it may be one of compensation; it matters 
not to me which it is. Under the amendment proposed these 
men must either abandon that employment and seek useful and 
necessary employment elsewhere or they must lose the privi- 
lege of being attached to a preferred or a deferred class. The 
very moment that these men cease to labor under a concerted 
arrangement, that moment they lose the advantage which the 
whole country supposed it was receiving, and the men as well, 
without hope of restoration. It is altogether too severe a 
penalty. 

Do not forget I start out with the thought and the determined 
conviction that every man in the United States must either work, 
and not only work but he must work in a useful and productive 
way, a way that will help to maintain the war, or he must be 
ready to respond to the call of the Government for service in our 
military forces. I agree to that, and there is no man in the 
Senate who will enforce it more rigidly and who will advocate 
it more earnestly than I. But returning to the case I suggested 
a moment ago, a body of men, if this amendment passes, feel 
that their employer is enforciug harsh and rigorous and unfair 
and unjust conditions upon them. The employer knows when 
this amendment passes that when a protest among the em- 
ployees reaches the point of a strike the employees will be con- 
fronted with the alternative of entering the military service. 
Of employers, some are good and others are bad; some are fair 
and others are unfair; some are decent and others are indecent, 
and this gives to every employer the opportunity to say to his 
men that you must elther submit to my will with regnrd to the 
conditions of labor or with respect to the compensation for Inbor 
or you must enter the Army of the United States. 

I want the Government to exercise this power of presenting 
alternatives. I am unwilling that selfishness, whether repre- 
sented by the employer or the employee, shall exercise the 
alternative of civil employment or military service. It is con- 


trary to our fundamental notions in the exercise of power to 
transfer this authority to any body of men, whether they be 
employers or employees. 

So I have offered the amendment which has already been read. 
It is, and I think I can repeat it literally—this proviso—thut is, 
the proviso which has been offered by the committee—shall not 
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apply in the case of a strike if the strikers are willing to submit 
the dispute, whatever the dispute may be, to the War Labor 
Board, a board organized for the yery purpose of investigating 
and determining disputes between employer and the employee 
during the period of the war. 

But I am bound to say that at the present time it is not com- 
pulsory with anybody, employer or employee, to submit dis- 
putes to the War.Labor Board, neither is it required of either 
side in the controversy to abide by the decision if the case is 
submitted and the decision made. It has nothing more than a 
moral jurisdiction. It has nothing more to sustain its findings 
nnd to enforce them than the general opinion of the community 
impressing itself upon those who are directly interested in the 
matter. 

I want these men to continue at work unless they are trans- 
ferred or called into some other field of labor; but it is not right, 
it is unfair, to say that if they quit work—and I am perfectly 
willing to say that they shall not quit work pending the sub- 
mission to the War Labor Board—if they quit werk, being will- 
ing to submit their dispute to the War Labor Board and belng 
willing to abide by the decision of the board, that their deferred 
classification shall be affected. 

I am not intruding or trespassing upon the ground which 
originally classified men. I am not satisfied at all with the 
classification of the men of this country, those who have been 
registered, and I intend to address the Senate upon that sub- 
ject a little later in the consideration of this bill. I think it is 
all wrong, and necessarily wrong, because the administration, 
or Gen. Crowder, or whoever is responsible for it, did not an- 
ticipate and could not have anticipated the necessity for any 


such number of men in the field or in France or abroad as are | 


now required. If Congress permits this bill to be passed with- 
out some direction for a reclassification based upon the neces- 
sity for six millions, instead of upon the necessity for a million 


and a half, it will neglect one of the most important duties con- 
fronting it, and it will, as I think, in, I will not say, a cow- | 


ardly way, but in an indifferent way, have transferred the 
power to the administration which the Constitutien requires 
shall be performed by Congress and which can not be performed 
by any other body of men so efficiently and so wisely as the 
men who are gathered together here, representing all the people 
of the United States, But that is entirely a different matter. 
I am now discussing simply the advisability of putting into the 
amendment proposed by the committee a‘fair and reasonable 
megdana against an abuse of power which may well be antici- 
pated. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TRHONTASI, I think, in a 
colloquy with me on Saturday, or possibly the day before, sug- 
gested, and ordinarily there would be a vast amount of weight 
in the suggestion, that if in these days, when the demand for 
labor is so great that no one need be idle unless he desired to be, 
the protection I offered was hardly necessary. I think he fails 
to give due consideration to the difficulties in the transition from 
one employment to another. In nearly every great enterprise 
the men become skilled and efficient in the work of that enter- 
prise, and it is nearly impossible for them to remove to some 
other community and enter some other employment. That ought 
not to be required, Efficiency forbids it. Our own regard for the 
necessity of doing things quickly and doing them greatly ought 
to preclude any such thought. 

Mr. President, I do not know what the fate of the amendment 
proposed by the committee, of which the Senator from Colorado 
is the author, will be in the Senate. I know what it has been 
in the House, or I know what the fate of an amendment that 
bore some semblance, at least, to the proviso we are now con- 
sidering was in the House, but if I gather the sentiment here 
with any accuracy at all, it will be necessary to modify it in 
some such way as I have proposed to give it any reasonable 
chance for adoption. I may be all wrong about it, but I hope 
the Senator from Colorado as well as every other member of 
the committee will look at the matter considerately. I want to 
help him crystallize something in the law that will enforce the 
maxim of work or fight. I know that in order to do it we 
must be just and fair and give every man the privilege which 
justice demands. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fatt] has called my attention to the paragraph where, in my 
opinion, it ought to be broadened at least so as not to confine 
it to those engaged in industrial work. The committee in- 
tended to cover everybody who was exempted for any reason, 
and I think it ought to be broadened so as to do that. But, 
assuming that the Senator's position is correct and the men are 


willing to abide the decision of the board, how long will it take 
to get a decision of the board? In other words, may not the 
men who have left their employment, under the terms of 
which they were exempted, stay out for a month or six months 
zit yest, or no matter how long, to await a decision of the 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think not. It may be that the amendment 
I have proposed ought to be changed slightly, although it seems 
to me that it is broad enough to cover the thought as it is. I 
do not want these men to quit work while the controversy is 
under investigation and before decision by the War Labor 
Board. I do not think they ought to quit work. I do not think 
the labor unions do quit work under those circumstanees. If 
the Senator from Oregon can suggest any phraseology that will 
make that perfectly clear, I would be glad to accept it. All I 
want to prevent is handing over to the great corporations of the 
United States, the large employers of labor, a weapon which 
will enable them to strike down these workingmen without any 
relief whatsoever. 

Give them a chance to submit their disputes to the Govern- 
ment and if they are not willing to abide by that decision then 
their immunity ought to be withdrawn or their exemptions 
should be withdrawn; but what if the employer does not sub- 
mit the controversy to the United States, are you proposing to 
do anything with him? No; he goes free; he suffers no penalty. 
His position, with regard to the draft, is not changed in any 
fashion. Why do you not propose that if the employer tries to 
enforce unfair conditions upon his workingmen his taxes shall 
be doubled? In that way we might add something to our Treas- 
ury and furnish a very effective weapon to bring about justice. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator again? 
Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Would not the power vested in the 
President to adopt rules and regulations for the enforcement 
of the statute enable him to do something with the employer as 
well as the statute enables him to deal with the employee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. As said by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Farr], he has that power now. I think he can exercise 
every power that the committee is seeking to bring into exist- 
ence without one word of additional legislation. What the 
committee has proposed is a limitation upon the power of the 
President, not an extension of his power, and when you come 
to limit the power of the President and remove his discretion 
I want it done in a way that will enable the interpreters and 
the administrators of the law to render justice between man 
and man. 

I never would have proposed any amendment of this sort, 
because I know that the President has the power to enforce 
the work-or-fight maxim, but the committee proposes to take 
away or to restrict that discretion and to exercise it for itself. 
When Congress comes to exercise it, I want to see it exercised 
fairly and intelligently. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The committee report undertakes to limit 
it, so far as the employees are concerned, but does not include 
the employers. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And that is the objection to it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If we are going to deal with the employee, 
if we are going to restrict the President's control over him so 
far as the employee is concerned, then it seems to me it is mani- 
festly the fair thing to do to adopt rules and regulations or 
direct by law the President to adopt rules and regulations as to 
the employer also. We ought not to deal with one side without 
dealing with the other. We ought to regulate both employer 
and employee if we regulate at all. I agree with what the 
Senator is saying entirely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have attempted to lay 
before the Senate the reasons which moved me to offer this 
amendment. I do not know whether any part of the subject 
will receive the approval of the Senate or not, as I suggested a 
moment ago, but I am very sure that if we undertake to confine 


or prescribe the discretion of the President or the administra- 


tion we ought to attach to the provision offered by the Senator 
from Colorado the limitations which I have proposed in my 
amendment. / 
Mr. McKELLAR, If the Senator will permit me again, I 
will say to him that I am opposed absolutely to what is com- 
monly known as the Thomas amendment as reported by the 
committee. I do not think that there is any necessity for it. 
There are no labor conditions in this country demanding it. 
I think the law now in force is ample and sufficient to cover the 
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matter and that it is not necessary to have this additional legis- 
lation. I am opposed to the entire amendment, and I hope it 
will not be necessary to even modify it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have taken occasion to 
acquaint the Senate with the reasons which actuated me in 
offering the pending amendment to the consideration of the 
Military Affairs Committee, and I had not expected to impose 
upon the patience of my colleagues by making any further state- 
ment upon the subject. Inasmuch, however, as the House has 
adopted a similar amendment and the Senator from Iowa has 
offered an important amendment to the amendment, support- 
ing it in his usual luminous manner, and inasmuch as I know 
there is much opposition to the measure which may not en- 
tirely voice itself upon the floor, I shall ask the indulgence 
of the Senate for a few moments in referring to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

I have no objection, Mr. President, to any amendment which 
may be needed to clarify without weakening my purpose. In- 
deed I shall welcome anything that will bring support to the 
proposition, because I am entirely of the opinion that unless 
some legislation of an enforceable character can be enacted 
concerning what I conceive to be a very serious defect in our 
course of military preparation this evil will increase instead 
of diminish. 

Before I refer to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa, let me say that I cordially agree with the proposition 
that the present law upon the subject as I read it is sufficient 
to meet existing conditions. My fault is not with the legisla- 
tion already existing; it is with the construction placed upon 
it by the department and its method of enforcement. 

If I understand the Secretary of War correctly, as I think 
I do, he construes this amendment as applying to individuals 
who are exempted and who then cease to work, but he does 
not apply it, to use his expression, to cessations in the aggre- 
gate. The Secretary of War is a most eminent lawyer and I 
respect his opinion very highly regarding any question or mat- 
ter of legal construction. I am not, therefore, prepared to say 
that he is wrong, although personally I believe that his opinion 
can not be sustained. I am sure I never would have voted 
well, I did not vote for the bill, but I never would have thought 
of voting for a proposition of that sort upon the theory that 
it would be applicable to the unit and not to the mass and 
that would be self-evidently discriminatory between the two. 

I can not understand, Mr. President, upon what philosophy it 
can be said that a law of that kind applies to me if I see fit to 
quit work as an individual but does not apply to me if I see fit 
to quit work in conjunction with a dozen or fifteen or, if you 
please, a hundred or a thousand others. The principle is iden- 
tical. Indeed, I am reminded of an incident that occurred dur- 
ing my years of practice up at Leadville, and which concerned 
the judge of our court, who desired to borrow a certain sum 
from a bank upon securities which he thought would be ample. 
He laid his case before every member of the directorate, and 
each of them assured him that there would be no trouble about 
the loan, but that the matter must be determined by the board 
of directors sitting as a committee on loans. When the com- 
mittee met they carefully considered the application. They 
_ turned it down, then sent for the judge and acquainted him with 

the facts. Very well,” said the judge, “ I- accept your conclu- 
sion; of course, I have to, although I am disappointed; but 
before I leave let me say that individually you are courteous, 
accommodating, and agreeable gentlemen, but collectively you 
are the biggest bunch of liars in Leadville.” [Laughter.] The 
application of that incident is in the reversal of the situation. 
Individually I become amenable to this law if I quit work, and 
therefore am within the ban of the law; but collectively, if I 
do the same thing, I am absolutely exempt. That seems to me 
to be a non sequitur. If that is the construction, and is to con- 
tinue to be the construction placed upon existing law by the 
authority having the power to construe and to enforce it, then 
one of two things must follow: Hither these cessations of work, 
this slackening of productive power, will continue in increasing 
measure or Congress must strengthen the hands of the admin- 
istration by enacting further legislation upon the subject. 

That is the only conclusion to which my mind can come. It 
is because of that situation that I have felt impelled to present 
this question to the consideration of the Senate in conjunction 
with this bill. 

‘Mr. President, I aflirm—and if I exaggerate I hope I shall 
be corrected—that never in the history of this country have 
there been so many strikes and suspensions of work for so 
little cause as have occurred since the United States entered 
into this war. 


higher than ever before—higher, indeed, than the imagination, 
perhaps, in its wildest flights ever dreamed of—while the need 


I affirm that, notwithstanding wages have been 


for work has been more insistent than it ever has been, and 
I hope ever will be again; while we have assumed the burden 
of raising soldiers by the millions and equipping our Navy by 
the hundreds of thousands, together with the added duty of 
supplying our allies with many of the necessaries of war and 
the necessaries of life, we are haying constant and serious in- 
terruptions in our production. If that is true—and I believe it 
can not be gainsaid—then it must follow, Mr. President, that 
the one weak spot in America’s armor to-day lies in our failure 
to carry on at home and to bring to the burden of this great 
war the energy, the effort, the patriotism, and the loyalty of 
every citizen of the Republic. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, the duty of the soldier at the 
front is any more important to the solution of this great con- 
flict than is the duty which rests upon the producer at home. 
I do not believe that, apart from the dangers involved in the 
one which are absent from the other, any distinction between 
the two exists; and yet we know that the man at the front is 
there because he has not the good fortune to be so equipped with 
knowledge in the production of a necessary article, in conse- 
quence of which those who possess that knowledge are per- 
mitted—not only permitted but are required, and ought to be 
required—to remain at home. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SanrH of Michigan in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to ask, taken as a whole, 
does not the Senator from Colorado think that the producers 
of this country have done remarkably well during this war? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly they have. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, have not the industrial producers— 
and I am talking about the men who labor with their hands— 
done remarkably well all during this war? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator means taken as a whole? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; taken as a whole. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly they have. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, is it not also true that such investi- 
gations as Congress has been compelled to make from time to 
time and the conditions which Congress has been compelled to 
investigate have all had to do with others than those who work 
in industries and who work on the farms of our land? If such 
is the case, why should we legislate along the lines proposed 
solely against those who are doing so well? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, Mr. President, the vast bulk of the people 
of the United States are law-abiding; take the Nation as a 
whole, it is law-abiding; yet we must enact laws against the 
commission of crimes, and we must make such laws universally 
applicable in order to be lawful. Such laws, however, must be 
made because of the nonlaw-abiding criminal elements in the 
country. The same is true of production. Conditions to which 
I am calling attention are not exclusively confined to the war. 
They existed before and they will probably continue to exist 
after the war shall have ended. I am concerned with produc- 
tion now. 

The Senator from Tennessee calls my attention to the fact 
that our investigations during the war have been regarding 
other things than labor, and that is true. I have no doubt, Mr. 
President, however, that if we had also investigated labor con- 
ditions—and I think we ought to have investigated them— 
we should have found that they required congressional inspec- 
tion quite as much as those matters which we have investigated. 

Mr. President, I concede—and I conceded last week—that 
the production of the producing masses of the country during 
the war has been in excess of their production previously; but 
in a time like this that production is not enough unless it is 
the very best that can be done, for the Senator certainly can 
not, I believe, find a basis for a contention, if he should see fit 
to make it, that we are not sadly lacking in the production of 
many things, the quantity of which would have been much more 
than it is now but for these interruptions in the work of the 
factories, of the foundries, and of other institutions engaged in 
producing the things that are necessary for the waging of this 
war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Colorado again 
yield? 

3 The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, Mr. President, I do not take any such 
position as that; but I want to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that he has, as chairman of a subcommittee, just closed 
an inyestigation in reference to the production of aircraft in 
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this country. As I recall, in that investigation and the facts 
developed from it, the trouble did not lie with the industrial 
workers, but with the employing classes. As I remember the 
distinguished Senator's report, its criticisms were not aimed at 
any of the industrial workers, but at those who employed the 
men engaged in the particular industry. 

Now, it does seem to me, in all fairness, that if we are going 
to be called upon to pass additional legislation touching this 
matter, the Senator’s amendment, in order to be fair, ought to 
include the employers as well as the employees. Whenever the 
Senator is willing to introduce an amendment which will create 
a just, fair, and honest board to pass upon labor disputes and 
will include within its provisions both the employers and the 
employees, I will gladly join with him in his effort along such 
lines, but until that kind of a proposition is submitted, I do not 
think that at present the labor conditions in this country are 
such that we ought to take away the only weapon that the man 
who toils has, and we all know it. Let us be fair to the labor- 
ing man. He has done a wonderful work in this war. Is it 
right to leave the employer out of the equation and at the same 
time give him a tremendous advantage over his employees? 

I hope the Senator will not press his amendment to take that 
weapon away from the men against whom, as a class, there is 
less complaint than against any other class of our people, for 
there has been produced in this country since the war began more 
almost than the mind of man can conceive of. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Colorado will not press his amendment against that 
class of our people. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am obliged to construe the 
Senator's last interruption as a speech and not a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not a question. I admit that it Is 
not. I hope it is answer to the proposal advanced in the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. I am not in favor of strikes during this war. 
They ought not to occur. But when we undertake to legislate 
on the question, I insist we ought to be absolutely fair to both 
sides, 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him merely long enough to put my proposed amendment in the 
form in which I want it? 

Mr. THOMAS. Very good. I have written an amendment to 
it myself, which I had expected to offer a little later. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
suggested shortly after I rose that a man ought not to cease 
work pending a decision of the board. I think that is in the 
amendment as it is now framed, but in order to make it per- 
fectly clear, I should like to insert, after the word “ willing,” the 
words “ without ceasing to work,” so that we may have the real 
question before us. } 

Mr. THOMAS. I had intended later on to call attention to a 
similar addition to the Senator’s proposal. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. Would it interrupt the Senator now if I should 
read a proposed substitute for section 2 of the pending bill, 
and the amendments pending thereto, which I propose to offer, 
so that the whole subject may come up? 

Mr, THOMAS. It would interrupt, but I shall be very glad 
to be interrupted. 

Mr. FALL. Then, with the permission of the Senator, I will 
read the following amendment, which I intend to offer: 

Sec. 2. That every man registered under the provisions of the draft 
act of May 18, 1917, or under acts amendato: eof, and to be regis- 
tered hereafter under the terms thereof and of this act, and every 
able-bodied man from 45 to 60 years of age, is hereby declared to be in 
the mili service of the United States, except where heretofore or 
hereafter dischar; from such service for physical or mental 
incompetence. e dent is hereby authorized to cla all such 
registered men for combat and for other service, giving permits in his 
discretion to those enga in industrial and other eccupations to con- 


tinue therein, or from time to time to change same, always being sub- 
ject, however, to call for actual military service during the period of this 
war. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Colorado 
will permit, the Chair will say that the amendment 
by the Senator from New Mexico is offered as a substitute but 
not for present consideration. So it does not displace the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. FALL. My only object in trespassing upon the time of 
the Senator from Colorado was to have understood what the 
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substitute would be, so that it might be discussed in connection 
with the original proposal. 4 

Mr. THOMAS. It is true, Mr. President, that in conjunction 
with some of my colleagues I have been, in the discharge of 
my public duties, giving some attention to the condition of 
aircraft production in the country. It is also true that in the 
report made to the general Committee upon Military Affairs 
labor conditions are not referred to. The report was designed to 
call attention to the condition of the industry from the stand- 
point of production. I may say, however, that we found in 
many instances actually existing some seriously threatening 
laber conditions. There were a number of wage increases 
which were granted at different times, particularly, as I recall, 
in the Curtiss plant, which had to be made in order to keep 
the plant going; and while conditions may not have been so 
acute in these plants, due largely to the absence of orders and 
the impossibility of quantity production, they existed there, 
nevertheless. , 

My friend the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MOKELLAR] is ` 
very much exercised regarding the exemption of employers from 
the operations of this amendment. Mr. President, I have been 
somewhat active for the last 85 or 40 years in contributing my 
mite toward improved labor conditions; I have never been 
classified as the champion of the employer, either in private or 
in public life; but I have always attempted, although perhaps 
I have failed most signally, in whatever position I have taken 
to do justice, as far as it was possible, to the employer when 
demanding better conditions for the employee. If it be true 
that the workman at present is in danger, or in the event of 
the enactment of this amendment he will be in danger, of 
exploitation by the employer, then I concede that this amend- 
ment is not broad enough; but, Mr. President, how is it pos- 
sible—I asked the question last week—for the employer to 
become an exploiter of labor at a time when the demand for 
labor is so very largely in excess of the supply? I venture to 
say that there is not an employer to-day in the United States, 
althongh there may be some exceptions, who dares to do any- 
thing that looks like the exploitation of his employee. The 
employee would leave him in an instant, being almost certain 
to be employed elsewhere the next instant. When thousands 
of employers are beckoning to a comparatively small number of 
employees, the notion that the employee can be or will be 
exploited seems to me—and I say it with all due respect—an 
absurdity. I want to consider conditions as they are, not as 
they have been and not as they will be. I think much con- 
fusion of thought has arisen regarding the subject because of 
the failure to appreciate fully what our task is and what we 
must do to perform it. : 

The Senator from Tennessee talks about the right of strike. 
There is such a right, Mr. President, as there is a right to a 
free press, as there is a right to a man to produce all he can 
and sell it for all he can get, without interference by the Govern- 
ment, as there is a right upon the part of corporations to run 
their own lines of transportation, as there is a right to a man 
to consume all the food he pleases and to waste as much as 
he desires; but all these rights, Mr. President, are subordinate 
to the supreme needs of the Republic. I deny that there is any 
right, save perhaps the right of trial by jury and other abso- 
lutely fundamental rights, that can or should be permitted to 
exist during a period when the Nation is struggling for its very 
existence. Everything should and must give way under those 
circumstances. 

We do not realize, because the war is 3,000 miles away, how 
gigantic and overwhelming is the task this Nation assumed 
when we entered into the war against Germany on the 6th day 
of April a year ago. 

Why, Mr. President, the German Empire has been able to fight 
the world largely single-handed. Up to this time her conquests 
have been greater than those of any other nation. Her people 
have been trained in military science; all her industries have 
been developed for the sole purpose of dominating the world 
through conquest; she has been carrying out this policy. 
quietly but persistently for two generations; and when, like 
a bolt from the blue, she plunged the nations of the world into 
war on the ist of August, 1914, not a single one of her adver- 
saries dreamed of the extent of her preparations and of the 
formidable character she would assume as an antagonist in a 
world struggle. She must be conquered if civilization is to 
endure and if the right to strike, among other rights, shall be 
preserved after this war shall have ended; she must be subdued, 
Mr. President, if your children and mine are to enjoy the price- 
less heritage established by our fathers immediately after the 
close of the Revolution; she must be subdued if there shall exist 
anything to make life attractive to a free people hereafter. It 
is for that purpose we are fighting; it is for that purpose that 
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our children are being offered up upon the altar of bloody sacri- 
fice; it is for that purpose that we have sent a million and a 
half of the flower of our manhood across the ocean to meet the 
Hun and overcome him; it is for that purpose, Mr. President, 
that we are about to take our young boys of 18 and 19 and add 
them to that mighty host, that the combined power of the great 
Republic may match itself quickly and decisively against the 
legions of the Kaiser. 

We will begin to realize it, Mr. President, when our lists of 
casualties, instead of occupying a few columns, shall fill all the 
pages of our daily papers; we will begin to realize it through 
the tears of the widow and of the orphan, through broken hearts, 
yet proud because of the sacrifice that they have made for their 
country. 

In the meantime at home we have an Army which has produced 
more than it has ever produced before, but which is not producing 
according to its best; and it is the best, aud the best only, that 
can represent the highest effort that should be made at home. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we exempt the employer as well as 
the employee; the superintendent and foreman as well as the 
man he supervises; and, for the same reason, my amendment is 
aimed as much at the employer who fails to do what is required 
of him as at the employee. When the employer fails in his duty, 
and particularly if he attempts to exploit the employee, this 
amendment will, and I think should, take care of him. 

But, Mr. President, the great employer to-day is the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Uncle Sam employs more men than 
ever before; his army of workers is counted by the hundreds of 
thousands; and it is these employees who are striking and con- 
stantly demanding increasing wages and stopping work unless 
they get them, perhaps more, collectively speaking, than those 
of the private institutions of the country. Shall we include the 
Government of the United States as an employer in order to 
satisfy the objections of some Senators regarding the need for 
this legislation? I read on Saturday morning that the em- 
ployees in the shipyards all over the country had united in a 
demand for an increase of wages from 75 cents to a dollar an 
hour, and would insist upon it. They have not gone out, and I 
hope they will not; but that means, Mr. President, in addition 
to the added millions of cost which we must pay, possibly the 
suspension of work in the production of the one thing that is 
more absolutely indispensable, if that be possible, than any 
other article that we are producing, and that is tonnage— 
ships. é 

The senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] has 
given great attention to that subject; he is perhaps better in- 
formed upon it than any Member of this body; and he has told 
us on more than one occasion what our needs are. We could 
not produce ships enough, Mr. President, if we were able to 
double our present working force, because we must remember 
that side by side with production there goeth destruction of 
tonnage; the submarine menace has not been overcome, and I 
am afraid it will not soon be overcome. Its ravages have been 
minimized, but it is still the scourge of the ocean. The one 
way to reduce that scourge to a minimum consists in the build- 
ing of ships, and the building of ships, and the building of ships; 
and the man engaged in that work, and released from military 
duty because of his skill in it, who fails to give the best that 
there is in him to that great work is not doing justice to him- 
self or to his country. The same is true of every other calling 
exhibiting the same conditions. They, together with us, owe a 
supreme duty to the tremendous fighting force we have across 
the sea. We must take care of them at all hazards, and as 
production slacks their possible exposure to disaster may be- 
come more and more a probability. 

I confess, Mr. President, that these conditions interfere with 
my rest. I can not help but think of them; and it is because 
of these conditions that I have seen fit to. suggest this solution 
of the situation. . 

Mr. President, the Secretary of War, as I have stated, h 
directed attention to the fact that the present law is enforced 
against the individual, but not against the aggregate. That 
reminds me of this incident, which occurred on Saturday, to 
which my attention was directed by the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FERNALD]: A fine, upstanding colored man by the 
name of Williston, a painter by trade, said that he applied to 
a shipping yard near Washington for work, and was denied 
work because he did not belong to the union. He then applied 
for admission to the union, and was denied because of his color. 
I do not know that this incident or similar ones have been 
called to the attention of the powers that be; but I say that 
the man who wants to work for the Government and help pro- 
duction now ought not to be barred for any reason, color or 
otherwise, but his services should be accepted, and accepted 
gladly. Neither should he be required to obtain employment 


from his own Government only through the agency of some 
private organization. We put colored men in the ranks, and 
we send them across the sea, and thus far they have given 
quite as good an account of themselves as their white asso- 
ciates. I take pleasure in calling attention to the fact that 
two negroes have received the cross of honor, and one of them 
a golden palm, as a sign of extraordinary bravery, across the 
green ribbon with which it is attached to his breast. These 
two men, Roberts and Johnson by name, held an exposed posi- 
tion, although assailed by 25 Germans; and while both of them 
were badly wounded, I think less than six Germans escaped un- 
injured. All of which goes to show, as Irving Cobb says, that 
you can not judge the color of a man’s soul by the color of his 
skin. And yet here in the city of Washington, the Capital City 
of the Nation, a colored painter is unable to obtain work be- 
cause, forsooth, he does not belong to the union, and ean not 
join it on account of his color. Mr. President, this land of the 
free and home of the brave carries in its general practice some 
inconsistencies which had better be entirely suppressed until 
the war is over. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the two amendments offered 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumacns]. The first which I 
shall consider has reference to transferences from one place 
of employment to another. The object to be subserved by that 
amendment is a good one; but the great difficulty now is that 
men are transferring themselves from one employer to another 
so rapidly that they do not do much work at all. 

I do not apply that statement universally. It is perhaps 
true here and there; but the demand for labor is so insistent 
that extraordinary temptations are offered to the employee, and 
he would be foolish—he would be something more or something 
less than human—if he did not yield to those temptations and 
seek a place where he could work for a better compensation. I 
should like to see those transferences stopped during the war, 
even though it might and probably would be said to interfere 
with the right of contract. But, as I say, in these times, Mr. 
President, these rights must be subordinated to the supreme 
welfare of the country. 

This amendment is being opposed by united labor. I dis- 
cussed their reasons quite fully the other day. I do not believe 
that they are tenable. I think that if they could be persuaded 
to look at this matter from the right standpoint they would see 
that, instead of being a reflection upon labor, it is a means to 
enable labor to carry out its patriotic resolutions of something 
like a year ago and at the same time minister to the general 
welfare. But this morning I received a telegram upon the sub- 
ject from Pueblo, in my own State, which I will read: 

The adoption of your amendment by Congress for the conscription of 
labor will make splendid material for German propaganda in this coun- 
try. We bitterly oppose your amendment. 

Mr. President, I said once on this floor that during a some- 
what variegated political career I had been accused of every- 
thing except corpulency. I am now accused of something that 
I never dreamed I could possibly be accused of since this war 
broke out, and that is “ making splendid material for German 
propaganda.” If this is German propaganda, then my con- 
struction of the term and my understanding of its objects and 
purposes have been sadly at fault. If work is to be suspended 
fitfully, yet constantly, and that condition is to continue to 
grow as it has grown, the need for German propaganda will be 
proportionately lessened in America. I know of nothing that 
more contributes to the German cause than American failure in 
industry, and I know of nothing that German propaganda has 
been more busily engaged in endeavoring to accomplish, and I 
greatly fear that it has in many instances succeeded. 

Together with that telegram, Mr. President, I want, because 
it gives me pleasure to do so, to refer to a pledge signed by 
5,000 employees of the arsenal at Frankford, near Philadelphia. 
Here is what they said: 
ome promise under no conditions to strike or to encourage others to 
s Wwe promise to lose no time in the performance of our duties or 
cause any delny in the fulfillment of the Government's orders, or do 
saying which for one moment would bamper the speedy progress of 
x We promise to live with economy and practice thrift. 

_ We promise to take no part in any propaganda which may affect the 
conduct of the war. 

We firaliy pledge ourselves to support the President of the United 
States in all his public acts. 

Mr. President, what a splendid declaration that is, and how 
gladly I give it the tribute of my sincere and heartfelt thanks! 
I would to God that every organization in the United States 
would instantly fall into line and declare itself accordingly. 
It would be the greatest inspiration to our allies and the dead- 
Hest blow to German propaganda that could possibly be given by 
the great body of American workmen. 


1918. 


Ir. President, I say again that all that I want to do, all 
that I hope to do—and my interest is neither greater nor less 
than that of my colleagues on this floor—is to see to it that the 
man or men given the privilege of staying at home and exempted 
from military duty because of their superior efficiency in differ- 
ent lines of needed employment, shall do the same work, in the 
same way, and to the same extent, that their less fortunate 
neighbor is required to do in France and in the training camps 
of this country. 

I think, therefore, Mr. President, that the amendment which 
I have discussed, offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUM- 
MIN SI, the purpose of which is commendable, is one which will 
serve to weaken instead of strengthen the amendment which I 
have offered. 

The other amendment offered by the Senator is very much more 
important. A defect in the proposition was at once suggested 
by the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], and the 
Senator from Iowa has accepted the suggested change. At the 
time I was changing the amendment so that it would read as 
follows: c 

This proviso shall not apply in the case of a strike if the strikers 
will at once submit the dispute to the decision of a board to be desig- 
nated by the President and agree to abide by the decision, and do abide 
by it, and will at once resume and continue work pending such decision. 

Mr. President, thus amended, rather than jeopardize the 
adoption of this amendment, I would be disposed, as far as I am 
able to do so individually, to accept it, because if there be a 
tribunal at once chosen, and if the men who claim to have a 
grievance will at once agree to submit to and abide by their 
decision and will also continue work—that is the main essen- 
tial—then we shall have taken a long step forward in our effort 
to secure the highest efficiency in the industrial affairs of this 
country during the war. 

Mr. President, I hope that in my apprehensions regarding the 
consequences of the slacking or slowing down of production at 
home I may be overpessimistic. I hope that the apprehensions 
which I entertain may prove largely imaginary. But I believe 
that every man and woman in this country believing in the 
cause of America in this great war, and every one of them hav- 
ing a relative in the armies of the United States and at present 
doing his duty on the line and prepared, as Mr. Lincoln said, 
to give the highest test of devotion—all these are behind the 
spirit, at least, of this amendment. They want to see this work 
of war go on without diminution at home and without diminu- 
tion at the front, so that the toller and the soldier, representing, 
respectively, different aspects of our military strength, shall b. 
their constant and their combined efforts bring this bloody war 
to a speedy termination and make the world hereafter a fit 
place to live in, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from Iowa to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if there is going to be 
a vote on that amendment now, very well. I thought there 
would be some additional discussion, and I was about to submit 
to the Senate a proposition for a unanimous-consent agreement, 
I will submit it now. It will not retard the business of the 
Senate. 

I propose the unanimous-consent agreement which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon pro- 
poses a unanimous-consent agreement, which will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Secrerary. The Senator from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that at not later than 3 o'clock p. m. on the calen- 
dar day of Tuesday, August 27, 1918, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon 
the bill, H. R. 12781, a bill amending the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, 
through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposi- 
tion; and that after the hour of 12 o’clock meridian on said 
calendar day no Senator shall speak more than once or longer 
than 15 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer 
than 10 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Oregon until what time he intends to ask the Senate 
take a recess to-morrow? : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Until 11 o’clock to-morrow, or earlier 
if Senators desire. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, at what hour does the agree- 
ment contemplate that we shall meet to-morrow? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does not provide when we shall 
meet; but I will say to the Senator that I shall request that the 
Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock, when we do 
recess, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The proposed agreement is that, beginning 
at 12 o'clock, the speeches shall be limited to 10 minutes each, 
and that after 2 o'clock there shall be no discussion? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask the Secretary to read the 
latter part of the proposed agreement again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary 
state the latter part of the proposed agreement. 

The Secrerary. And that after the hour of 12 o'clock me- 
ridian on said calendar day (Tuesday, August 27, 1918) no 
Senator stall speak more than oncé or longer than 15 minutes 
upon the bill, or more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon 
any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr: CUMMINS. Is there not a time fixed for beginning to 
vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three o'clock is the time fixed 
by the proposed agreement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is to be no discussion after 3 o'clock? 
Then I think we ought to meet at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am willing to ask to take a recess 
until 10 o'clock; or I will make this suggestion: I will ask that 
the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow, and fix the 
hour for voting at 4 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, why not make that a part 
of the unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was going to ask to make that 
change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
modify his request in the manner suggested? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes; making the hour for the vote 
4 o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
proposed agreement as modified. 

The SECRETARY. It is agreed by unanimous consent that at 
not later than 4 o’clock p. m. on the calendar day of Tuesday, 
August 27, 1918, the Senate will proceed to vote without fur- 
ther debate 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest, instead of 12 o'clock, that 1 
o’clock be named as the hour when the time limit shall go into 
effect. s 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
modify the request in that manner—1 o'clock instead of 12 
o'clock? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to hear the agreement read as 
now modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Secretary. It is agreed by unanimous consent that at 
not later than 4 o'clock p. m. on the calendar day of Tuesday, 
August 27, 1918, the Senate will proceed to vote, without fur- 
ther debate, upon any amendment that may be pending, any 
amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill H. R. 12731, 
a bill amending the act entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917, through the regular 
parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after 
the hour of 1 o’clock p. m. on said calendar day no Senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than 15 minutes upon the 
bill, or more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon any 
amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Would the Senator be willing to add, at 
the end of the agreement “and at the conclusion of to-day’s 
session the Senate shall take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow 


will again 


morning“? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think it would be well to put it in. 
My reason for proposing that unanimous-consent agreement is 
this: I assume that the general discussion has about been cou- 
cluded, even on the amendments that have been offered, and that 
the time allotted will be amply sufficient to enable the Senators 
further to discuss the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand that 
this unanimous-consent agreement will not interfere in any way 
with the unfinished business 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Or the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment with reference to it; but I should like an expression 
from the Chair with reference to that proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not hear the sug- 


gestion of the Senator from Washington, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I wanted to know whether or not 
this unanimous-consent agreement would in any way interfere 
with the status of the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not understand 
that it would. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, do I understand that there 
has been incorporated in the unanimous-consent agreement a 
recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. When we do recess; yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. There is some important committee business 
to be done to-morrow morning. I do not know why it should be 
disarranged, so I object to that feature of the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask, then, to strike that out, with the 
consent of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; I consent to it. è 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from Oregon will be complied with. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Henderson Nugent Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hitchcock Overman Smith, Mich. 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. enrose Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson. 8. Dak. Phelan Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Pittman Sutherland 
Colt Kello Poindexter Thomas 

- Culberson Kendrick Pomerene Townsend 
Cummins Kenyon Ransdell ‘Trammell 
Curtis Lenroot Reed Underwood 
Dillingham Lodge Robinson Vardaman 
Fall M mber Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Fletcher McK Shafroth Walsh 
France McNary Sheppard Warren 
Frelinghuysen Martin Sherman Watson 
Gerry Nelson Shields Weeks 
Guion New Simmons Wilfley 
Hale Norris Smith, Ga. Wolcott 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Oregon submits a proposed unanimous-consent agreement, 
which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: ‘ 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not iater than 4 o’cl 
p. m. on the calendar day of Tuesday, August 27, 1918, the Senate 
will proceed to vote, without further debate, apos any amendment 
that may be pending, any amendment that may offered, and upon 
the bill II. R. 12731, a bill amending the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase 8 the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States,” approv: May 18, 1917, throngh the 
regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the 
hour of 1 o’clock p. m. on sald calendar day no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 15 minutes upon the bill, or more than 
once or longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the adop- 
tion of the proposed unanimous-consent agreement? The Chair 
hears none and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, unless some Senator is 
ready to proceed with the discussion now, I will move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, what is the request? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I say, if no Senator is ready to pro- 
ceed with the discussion, I will move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to have a vote upon the ques- 
tion under discussion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no reason why we should consume 
to-morrow with a discussion of this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon withdraw his request? 

. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cmonns] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment as 
amended may be stated. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as amended. 

The Secrerary. On page 8, line 12, after the word “draft,” 
it is proposed to insert the following words: 

This proviso shall not apply in the case of a strike if the strikers 
are willing, without ceasing to work, to submit the dispnte to the deci- 
aon re War Labor Board and agree to abide by the decision, and do 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest that after the last words, “ abide 
by it,” there be inserted the words “and continue to work 
pending the decision.“ 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am entirely willing to accept that. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is already there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The change suggested by the 
Senator from Colorado was made. 

Mr. S. I accept the addition of those words. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the Secretary read it again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment again for the information of the Senate. 

Gone Secrerary. On page 8, line 12, after the word draft,“ 

This proviso shall not apply in the case of a strike 

a REED. Please read the whole text with the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary. Section 2 reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the provision wherever occurring in section 4 of said 
act, “ persons engaged in industries, including agriculture, found to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment or the 
effective operation of the military forces or the maintenance of national 


arat during the emergency,” be, and hereby is, amended to read as 

“ Persons engaged in industries, occupations, or employments, in- 
cluding ee found to be necessary to the maintenance of the 
Military Establishment or the effective operation of the military forces 
or the maintenance of national interest during the emergency: Pro- 
vided, That when any person shall have been placed in a deferred or 
exempted class for any of the reasons in this paragraph set forth, he 
shall not be entitled to remain therein unless he shall in good faith 
continue, while physically able so to do, to work at and follow such 
occupation, employment, or business, and if he fails so to do he shall 
again become subject to the draft.” 


Then follows the proposed amendment: 


This proviso shall not apply in the case of a strike If the strikers 
are willing, without ceasing to work, to submit the dispute to the de- 
cision of the War Labor Board and agree to abide by the decision, and 
do abide by it, and continue to work pending the decision. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator how that changes 
the original proviso? It could not possibly affect them if they 
continue to work. That is what your bill provides. There is 
no possibility of their ever being affected by this proviso if 
they continue at their avocation. It seems to me it is useless 
to insert words of that kind. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I simply want to explain 
the vote that I shall cast on this matter. I am going to vote 
for the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, because I think 
it is a possible improvement on the amendment originally of- 
fered. I think both amendments entirely unnecessary and un- 
called for, and if it is adopted I shall then vote against the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I gave notice that I would offer 
a substitute for the amendment and amendments pending 
thereto. I will withhold the offering of the substitute until the 
disposition of the amendment itself and then I expect to 
offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong 
this discussion for a moment, if I can help it, but in all serious- 
ness I should like to have the inquiry made by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] answered. The amendment as now 
read provides that it shall not apply to men who do not strike. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Provided they do not strike, it does not up- 
ply. It involves an absurdity on its face. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was waiting for an answer from the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I would be glad to hear from the Senator 
from Colorado myself. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is not my amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Whoever is responsible for it, it seems to 
me, should explain it to the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am the one who offered the 
amendment, and it is rather a pertinent question, I agree. The 
intention is, of course, to provide for a proposed strike and to 
compel a submission of the dispute to the War Labor Board. 
The strike will occur or the application of the provision will be 
apparent after the War Labor Board makes its decision, and 
if then the employer does not abide by the decision the em- 
ployees may strike without the penalty imposed by the Thomas 

roviso. 

p Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield; and if so, to whom? 7 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. I 
think he rose first. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Suppose, pending the decision of the 
War Labor Board, they strike and quit work, aud suppose they 


submit the controversy to the War Labor Board, and it would 
take the War Labor Board, say, a week or some other reason- 
able time to investigate the conditions and make a decision. 
Before the decision is rendered, while they are investigating, a 
strike is on, Would your amendment cover that case? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. They are not protected at all at 
that time. The amendment has been rather“ monkeyed with,“ 
tf I may so term it, by the skillful Senator from Colorado and 
others, but the intention of the amendment is to provide this 
state of affairs: Here are men who propose to strike. Now, 
they are not permitted to strike without losing their place in 
the classification. They are willing to submit their dispute to 
the War Labor Board, and they are willing to agree to abide 
by the decision, They do abide by the decision. If, notwith- 
standing their willingness to abide by the decision, their em- 
ployers still insist upon the conditions which have been con- 
demned by the War Labor Board, then these men may strike 
without losing their places under any deferred classification. 
Now, that is what was intended. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, I will say 
to him that it does not seem to me that such a condition as he 
describes is provided for in the amendment. If the Senator will 
just listen for one moment to it he will see, I think, how impos- 
sible it will be for anything to be done under the amendment. 

This proyiso shall not apply in the case of a strike if the strikers are 
willing, without ceasing to work, to submit the dispute to the decision 
of the War Labor Board. 

There can not be a strike without labor being discontinued, 
and therefore there is no condition to which the amendment 
would apply. In other words, it applies only to a strike. If the 
men do not cease work, then there is no strike, and the authority 
of the Labor Board can not possibly attach to the matter. I 
think the whole purpose that is in the mind of the Senator will 
be defeated if the amendment is adopted, and no good purpose 
can possibly come from it. I submit the amendment to the 
Senator. I am going to bring it over to him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am perfectly familiar with it. I qulte 
agree that the orderly arrangement has been disturbed by the 
change suggested by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure the Senator is right in that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think, however, it has been dis- 
turbed sufficiently to destroy the operation of the amendment, 
and I am still of the opinion that it would have the interpreta- 
tion I described a moment ago. But if there is any doubt about 
it, I am quite willing to adopt the suggestion of the Senator from 
Oregon and reframe it for to-morrow morning. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I make the suggestion that 
this whole trouble arose through the attempt to reconcile two 
suggestions—my suggestion and that of the Senator at the same 
time. My suggestion as first made would, I think, have relieved 
the proposed amendment of the suggested difficulty. It was 
this: That this proviso shall not apply in the case of a strike if 
the strikers will at once submit the dispute to the board to be 
designated, and so forth, and who shall then at once resume 
work. Then when the Senator offered his amendment to the 
amendment, and I asked him to incorporate a part of my own, it 
created the confusion. I think both the Senator and I are a 
little to blame, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not attempt to evade my responsibilty 
for some of the confusion. We will try to remove it by to- 
morrow morning. 2 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, in view of the suggestion of the 
Senator, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator withhold that for a moment 
until I can make a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Surely. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to know before to-morrow morning 
what the parliamentary situation is in the event the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa is adopted to the committee 
amendment now under consideration. I have given notice of 
a substitute for the committee amendment as it stands and any 
amendment thereto. If the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa is adopted, would my amendment then be in order? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator that the pro- 
posed substitute be printed. 

Mr. FALL. It has been sent to the desk, and will be printed. 
I simply want to know what the parliamentary situation is. It 
is a substitute for section 2 and all amendments thereto, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It has not been printed yet? 

Mr. FALL. It has not, I presume. I will say to the Senate 
that I have no desire to have a vote on it now, but I want to 
know what the parliamentary situation is, whether it will be 
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proper to offer it to-morrow morning in the event of the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—~ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, having just re- 
sumed the chair, is not familiar with the legislative situation 
and recognizes the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. There is an amendment offered by the com- 
mittee, and, of course, that amendment is open to perfecting 
amendments. You have the right, under our rules, to perfect 
a substitute and to perfect the original measure before taking 
a vote on the substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, as at present 
advised, would hold that this amendment may be perfected. 

Mr. FALL. Is my substitute in order now? I will make the 
inquiry in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Chair to the fact that we are dealing with the whole 
Senate provision as one amendment. If it were otherwise, then 
the statement of the Senator from Massachusetts would be cor- 
rect, but it seems to me that this being one amendment we 
shall have to perfect it at this time before we can vote to sub- 
stitute it. 

Mr. LODGE. At the moment I spoke I had forgotten that 
we are dealing with a single amendment covering the entire 
bill. I think it is a very unfortunate parliamentary situation, 
because we are unable to deal with each amendment sepa- 
rately on each separate subject, as we ought. We have now a 
substitute pending for the entire House bill. You can perfect 
the substitute, you can perfect the House bill, and then you 
have got to take a vote on the entire substitute. It is very 
difficult to reach an amendment like that of the Senator from 
New Mexico, which is a substitute for one section of the sub- 
stitute. I do not see how you are going to reach it or per- 
fect it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We ought to have perfected the Senate bill 
first and then offered it as a substitute for the House bill. I 
will say to the Senator he can reserve the right to offer the 
amendment when the bill reaches the Senate, but I do not 
clearly see how he can offer it even then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests, in view 
of the disagreement of learned Members of the Senate on the 
question of the rule, that an answer to the parliamentary in- 
quiry can be made as well to-morrow as this evening, and the 
Chair will consider the question carefully. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think we disagree. I made a mis- 
statement because I had forgotten for the moment that we were 
dealing with the substitute for the House bill. If we had 
been dealing, as was the case nearly all day, with amendments 
to the Senate bill, then the statement I made would have been 
correct; but having offered a substitute for the entire. bill 
alters the situation, and what I first said is not applicable. But 
I think the Chair will find on examination that we have a situa- 
tion where you can only meet what it is desired to do—that is, 
deal with this paragraph separately—by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the 
Senator from New Mexico has fully had his parliamentary in- 
quiry answered, and we will to-morrow deal with the question. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator from New Mexico is so thick- 
headed that he does not understand the answer yet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks he does. 

Mr. FALL. Then I should like to have the information from 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the 
parliamentary situation is such that where the amendment is 
to strike out the whole bill after the enacting clause and in- 
sert a substitute, the proposed substitute the Senator desires to 
offer would not be in order if in the third degree, That is the 
present opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. FALL. The amendment pending, which we have been 
discussing and upon which we are to vote to-morrow morning, 
is an amendment to one of the paragraphs of the proposed 
substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can, of course, 
offer an amendment to a paragraph of the proposed amend- 
ment, but he can not offer an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I send to the desk and ask to have read 
and printed the following proposed substitute, which I shall 
offer to-morrow at the proper time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
desires to have his amendment printed? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I should like to have it read first and 
then printed. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
Senator from Washington as soon as the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska has been read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is a substitute for a part of page 8. 
I can not designate it any more closely. 

Ta PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
rea 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That in all cases in which r trants are exempted or 
pace in deferred classification they shall e subject to reclassi- 

cation whenever the course of exemption or deferred classification 
aoe be eden tal eke regulations providing for appearance for 
reclassification and for enforcing the provision. X 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understood the Chair to hold that the 
substitute offered by the Senator from New Mexico would not 
be in order on account of the amendment now pending being a 
substitute for the entire bill. I would like to ask the Chair if 
it will not be in order to move to strike out all the provision 
of the bill that has been discussed and to insert in place of it 
the substitute of the Senator from New Mexico? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Ohair is inclined to 
think that the question of the Senator from Washington should 
be answered in the affirmative, but the Chair would prefer to 
rule on the question when the amendment itself is presented. 

Mr. FALL. Then the Chair, I understand, holds that whether 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa is adopted or not it 
will be in order for me to move to strike out and insert. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is inclined to 
think so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. FRANCE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
was recognized and moved to proceed to the consideration of 
executive business but temporarily withdrew the motion. Of 
course the Senator from Oregon is entitled to the floor. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, whether an amendment to what is known as 
the Cummins amendment is now in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At present it would not be. 
The Senator from Maryland may submit his amendment and 
have it printed and considered when in order. 

Mr. FRANCE. I submit an amendment and ask that it may 
be read and printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 8, line 12, after the word “ draft,” 
it is proposed to add the following proviso: 


Provided, That while any such person is so engaged in any employ- 
ment or occupation, including agriculture, d ated necessary or 
essential for the operation of the military forces or for the mainte- 
nance of the national interest, such person may be enrolled as though 
in the service of the United States and shall be entitled to wear some 
suitable badge, insignia, or uniform of such ce. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I now renew my mo- 
tion that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, 

RECESS. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
August 27, 1918, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Exrceuticre nominations confirmed by the Senate August 26 (legis- 
latire day, August 22), 1918. 
9 COLLECTORS or CUSTOMS. 

John F. Pugh to be collector of customs for customs collections 
district No. 81, with headquarters at Juneau, Alaska. 

Walker Taylor to be collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 15, with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C. 

EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION: 

Charles H. Verrill to be a member of United States Employees’ 

Compensation Commission. 
POSTMASTER. 


PËNNSYLVANIA. 
C. S. Hill, Hughesville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Moxpay, August 26, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev, Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
towing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee our Father in 
Heaven, for the splendid patriotism evidenced in the response 
of our young men to the call of the colors; for the great work 
of the good men and women who are putting forth their hands 
to make the task of our soldiers at home and abroad easier; 
for the safeguards our Government is throwing around them, 
especially in removing the temptation of strong drink, that they 
may be kept pure, strong, and efficient to do the mighty tasks 
laid upon them, 

We thank Thee for the pure, patriotic men who are giving 
themselyes to the task of furnishing the necessities to our 
soldiers. May the Government throw around them the same 
safeguards, that they may be kept pure and strong and efficient. 

For all that is being done by soldier and civilian to win a 
victory for the world in an everlasting peace, continue, we 
beseech Thee, Thy blessings unto us and our allies; and all 
praise shall be Thine, in the name of Christ the Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, August 24, 1918, 
was read and approved, 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. GILLETT rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr, GILLETT. I rise to ask unanimous consent that after 
the two speeches for which time has been given to-morrow 
morning, Mr. Ropenerrc, of Illinois, be allowed to address the 
House for 45 minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. On what subject? 

Mr. GILLETT. It is a patriotic and political speech. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that to-morrow, after the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] concludes his speech, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ropenserc] be permitted to address the House 
for 45 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to submit a few observa- 
tions in the nature of a question of the privileges of the House. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me to sub- 
mit a unanimous-consent request? I have a committee meeting 
waiting on me. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. 

Mr. SIMS. I wish to ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this week be deferred until 
the following Calendar Wednesday and the water-power bill 
be taken up Wednesday morning and be the continuing order 
during the week. I feel absolutely sure that we will pass the 
water-power bill in that time, and I have been assured by the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means that he will 
have no objection to this week being so used. 

Now, it is very important that this bill in the amendment 
stage be considered continuously in Committee of the Whole for 
amendments and not be broken in upon continuously. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to inquire what are 
you going to do to-morrow? 

Mr. SIMS. I was going to propose this: If there are any 
objections to dispensing with the business of Calendar Wednes- 
day, that such business be in order to-morrow, and I will so 
modify my request, if it is desired; but I do not know of any 
business that it is desired to take up on Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. What the Chair is trying to find out is what 
is going to be done to-morrow if the gentleman from Tennessee 
does not go on with his water-power bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I am perfectly willing to go on to-morrow, if 
there is an opportunity to do so. If Calendar Wednesday is set 
aside I will not go on to-morrow, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the business in order on Calendar Wednesday 
for this coming Wednesday be dispensed with. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understood the gentleman from Tennessee was to couple with 
that request that the business that was to be done on Calendar 
Wednesday shall be done to-morrow. < 

The SPEAKER. No. That was not a part of his request. 
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Mr. SIMS. If there fs no objection to that request the Water 
Power Committee can go on to-morrow. ; 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman yields to general debate to- 
morrow, when the water-power bill could come up, and then ask 
to dispense with Calendar Wednesday, what is the reason why he 
did not object? 

Mr. SIMS. These requests for time in which to address the 
House were made at 2 time when I did net know whether I 
would have the floor or not, and I did not feel like objecting 
when I did not know whether or not I would have the right 
to proceed with the water-power bill. 

The SPEAKER. The status of the water-power bill is that 
it is a continuing order, of course, subject to certain exceptions. 
The gentleman from Tennessee now makes the request that the 
Calendar Wednesday business on Wednesday be dispensed with, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I would like to in- 
quire of the gentleman from Tennessee if it is his intention 
to inform the House that the new revenue bill will not come 
up for consideration on any day this week? Has he been 
formally advised to that effect? 

Mr. SIMS. I hope I am not saying anything that ought not 
to be said publicly, but I think I am safe in saying that it will 
not be taken up this week. 

Mr. CRISP. I may say to the gentleman that in my opinion 
the revenue bill will not come up for a week from to-day. 

Mr. RAKER. Will not the gentleman ask that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday be taken up to-morrow, and 
then take up the water-power bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I intend to do that if there is objection to my 
request just made? 

The SPEAKER. What request does the gentleman prefer? 

Mr. SIMS. I will ask the Chair to put the request as I have 
mide it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the business in order on Calendar Wednes- 
day be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want every Member of the House 
to tuke notice that as soon as these addresses, for which con- 
sent has been given, are delivered to-morrow, we will begin 
consideration of the water-power bill section by section and 
paragraph by paragraph for amendment, with the hope of 
getting the bill passed this week, and I beg of Members to at- 
tend the sessions and prevent points of no quorum being made 
and using much valuable time in calls of the House. 


THE RECORD. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in the daily Recorp of August 24 
appears an extension of remarks by the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Branton], he having procured permission to extend his 
remarks on the day previous. The remarks convey to an 
anxious world information as to the returns at a recent pri- 
mary held in Comanche County and various other communities 
in the great State of Texas. It is a personal exultation over 
a political victory; and in view of the shortage in print paper 
with which the Government is now confronted it seems to me 
that extensions such as this ought not to be passed by without 
comment. 

My colleague from Massachusetts IMr. Treapway], upon 
the same date of the Recorp, under a leave to extend his 
remarks during the discussion of the water-power bill, has 
taken occasion to set forth extracts from speeches which he 
has made during the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 
These are put In as one extension, but an extension not neces- 
sary, because under the rule, as I understand it, those extracts 
could have been reprinted in one pamphlet, they having heen 
delivered upon the floor. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I appreciate that I have come to be con- 
sidered by many Members a good deal of a nuisance to this 
House in injecting my opposition to extensions of remarks, but 
I submit that under the existing circumstances, when the par- 
ticular kind of paper that is used for printing the Rxconp costs 
so much and is getting to be so scarce, there is a duty resting 
upon us as Members of this House not to take advantage of the 
House by our extensions of remarks and submit views on pri- 
mary contests and other extraneous matters, and also to do 
everything we can to conserve the supply of print paper; and 
I wish to state that if abuses of the privilege continue, I shall 
feel constrained—accepting the full responsibility—to object 
whenever I am present to every single request for extension of 
remarks, whether it is legitimate or otherwise. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 


Mr. BLANTON. In view of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa} I am going to ask unanimous 
consent of the House to proceed for two minures. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker and gentleman of the House, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsu] has intimated 
that I have taken advantage of this House in extending my 
remarks in the Record. With unanimous consent I secured 
permission to do so, and following that permission extended my 
remarks, 

In a speech in Comanche, Tex., last August a former Member 
of this House saw fit not only to attack viciously the President 
of the United States but saw fit to attack the Secretary of the 
Treasury, aceusing both the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury of an attempt to bribe him while a Member of this 
House. Not only did he attack them, but he attacked every 
Member of this House and every Member of the body which sits 
at the opposite side of this Capitol, and he stated to the people 
of his district that when election day came they ought to take 
a club and club out of office the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and every Member of this body, 
and every Member of the Senate. He was speaking to a crowd 
2 at 10,000 people assembled from many counties in that 

ct. 

I thought it was a matter of some importance to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] to know that on election day 
the people of that district frowned down in no uncertain way 
upon the kind of sentiments expressed in war time by a man 
who so recently had been a Member of this body, a man who had 
ee in a crowd of 10,000 people, to make the attack which 

e 3 i 
ae SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman have two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Texas may have two min- 
utes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Without criticizing the gentleman at all, does 
he not think that the people of Texas have settled this matter, 
and that no further publicity of it is necessary? 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in knowing the kind of punishment that the people of 
Texas saw fit to inflict upon a gentleman of that kind. 

I will say that the gentleman to whom I refer not only saw 
fit to criticize public officials of this Nation but he criticized 
the food-conservation policies of this country and told the people 
of that country that they did not have to conserve food unless 
they wished to do“so. He not only did that, but he saw fit to 
criticize the methods and policies by which we were attempting 
to finance the war. I thought that the people of this country 
would be interested in knowing that the people of Texas in his 
own county, in his home county of Comanche, had seen fit to 
give a majority of 1,100 against him in his home. [Applause.] 

I-did not take advantage of this House, and if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] did not intend to move to 
strike the matter from the Recorp, I think he could well have 
afforded not to make the remarks he did on the floor at this 
time. I will of my own accord eliminate from the permanent 
Recorp the matter following the tabulation. I thank the House. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes on this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, at the time the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh] rose to ask recognition I was 
on my feet to call attention to this and other mistakes in unnec- 
essarily padding the RECORD. 

The Joint Committee on Printing at a meeting this morning 
authorized me to again call the attention of the House to these 
abuses of the publishing, if not of extraneous matter, of very 
much unnecessary matter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
time has come when it seems that it may be necessary for the 
Government Printing Office to ask the President to commandeer 
the paper to get out the publications that we need. The prices 
of paper have gone so high that this one instance to which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] called attention, 
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namely, the reprinting of a Member's speeches that had already 
appeared in the Ryconb, to the extent of eight pages, will cost 
the Government of the United States, by the time the franking 
is done, $300. He might have taken these speeches out of the 
Record and had them reset for the purpose of having them re- 
printed for comparatively nothing instead of repeating the 
printing in the Record; but these things are done thoughtlessly 
and mistakenly by Members. Other Members, like the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], hesitate to object, be- 
cause they do not like to criticize their friends, Yet matters of 
purely local concern, like that which has been referred to here 
of the quarrel in Texas, which nobody outside knows anything 
about, are extraneous. No doubt the politicians and people of 
Texas have read in their own papers of the condemnation of 
ilese utterances by voters. It simply burdens the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record with a whole lot of matter that is very expensive to the 
Government and that very few, if any, people read. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL REecorp ought to be printed for the purpose of pub- 
lishing the proceedings of Congress, and I believe it to be the 
duty of Members, including the Speaker himself, to see to it 
that every time a man asks to have his remarks extended, he 
state what he is going to print in the extension. Otherwise 
some will abuse the privilege and others, through mistake, 
incur unnecessary work and expense in the publication of the 
RECORD. ; 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON.. Does not the gentleman think that the prac- 
tice of printing speeches made in different parts of the country 
in the Recorp ought to be stopped? 

Mr. BARNHART, Yes; I do, and I think if the House would 
agree to let us take up the printing bill whereby the extension of 
remarks in the Recorp would be submitted to a committee for 
its approval before insertion in the Recorp, it would save a vast 
amount of Recorp space and expense of printing. The criticism 
of the country is that Congressmen are abusing the privilege. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman said that the reprinting of these 
speeches cost $300. Does not the Member have to pay for that? 

Mr. BARNHART. The Member does not pay for putting it in 
the Recorp, but he does pay for having his speeches printed in 
pamphlets for circulation. 

Mr. FLOOD. 1 understand this is the second time the speech 
has been printed. 

Mr. BARNHART. This is a collection of remarks which have 
been printed heretofore in the Rrecorp and now reprinted. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does not the gentleman think that a 
good deal of paper could be conserved by the suppression of the 
Official Bulletin? 

Mr. BARNHART. That is a matter in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. There is a widespread opinion that 
it could be reduced, and that if the information given out in the 
Official Bulletin could be given to the newspapers of the country 
it would be much more generally seen and read than it is in the 
Bulletin. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. If Congress wishes to adopt the policy to con- 
serve, does not the gentleman think that the executive depart- 
ments of the Government ought to lead in that? 

Mr. BARNHART, Yes; but that is up to the Committee on 
Appropriations that controls the allowances to departments for 
printing purposes. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to call attention to the fact that this 
morning every Member of the House received from the Fuel 
Administration about 10 sheets of paper, printed in two columns, 
containing news items. The first and second pages, I think, were 
complete, and after that some of the pages did not have more 
than 2 inches of printed matter, and then 10 inches of blank 
paper. All of the pages were printed only on one side. Every 
Member received this big bunch of paper containing but very 
little printed matter and a lot of paper that was absolutely 
wasted. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Iowa contend that 
because the executive departments are extravagant and wasteful, 
Congress is justified in following that course? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; but the executive departments ought to 
Jead in these economies that it is attempting to have every one 
else practice. The extension of remarks are not the only things 
that appear in the CONGRESSIONAL Record that would appear to 
make it a waste of paper. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes on the subject of the 
condition of the Government Printing Office. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks to 
proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Reserving the right to object, 
I feel that I should give notice now that this talkfest has gone 
on long enough to the detriment of public business, and while I 
am not going to object to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington, I shall object to all other requests of that nature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
I am not a member of the Joint Committee on Printing, but I am 
a printer. I had occasion a night cr two ago to visit the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and I say to you that that great concern 
is in danger of being dangerously swamped. Conditions there 
are now badly congested, not only for the lack of paper but on 
account of the scarcity of help necessary to do the great amount 
of work pouring in, and not in any way avoidable by the com- 
petent chief and his able assistants and employees. The hear- 
ings of the Ways and Means Committee, a very important docu- 
ment, must be printed in great number. The questionnaires and 
all cards, forms, and documents in connection with the new draft 
are being printed. Army printing is heavy. This House should 
suspend as far as it can every line of printing that is unneces- 
sary, and I would like to ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
for unanimous agreement that all requests for extension of 
remarks in the Recorp hitherto granted be this day suspended. 
I make that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent that all requests for extension of remarks in the 
Recorp hitherto granted be now revoked. f 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I think that would 
be very unfair to the country and to Members who have been 
granted leave on these very important matters, and I object. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I object. 


MINIMUM WAGE BOARD FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
ete of the Union for the purpose of considering District legis- 

ation. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wats) there were 81 ayes and 2 noes. 

So the motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 12098 “to pro- 
tect the lives and health and morals of women and minor work- 
ers in the District of Columbia, and to establish a minimum- 
wage board, and define its powers and duties, and to provide 
for the fixing of minimum wages for such workers, and for 
other purposes,” with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee in the chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I call up the 
bill H. R. 12098, which is the bill that was under consideration 
when the committee rose on last District day. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 12098) to protect the lives and health and morals of 
women and minor workers in the District of Columbla, and to establish 
a minimum-wage „ and define its powers and duties, and to pro- 
vide for the fixing of minimum wages for such workers, and for other 


purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending to section 
2, offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncwortu], which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, lines 7 and 8, strike out “ Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and insert in lleu thereof the following; “ President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate,“ so that it will read: 

“That there is hereby created a hoard to be known as the ‘minimum 
wage board,’ to be com of three members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendnient will 
not be agreed to. It seems to be wholly unnecessary and is not 
in accord with the opinion of those who have this legislation 
in charge. The President has plenty of matters to engage his 
attention. This is wholly local, and we think that the local 
commissioners may with all propriety select the members of 
this board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division, demanded by Mr. 
Warsa, there were—ayes 5, noes 15. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the first members appointed shall, within 20 days after 
their appointment, meet and organize the board by electing one of 
their number as chairman and by choosing a secretary, who shall not 
be a member of the board; and on or before the 10th day of January 


of efch year thereafter the bodrd shall elect a chairman and choose 
a secretary for the ensuing year. The chairman and the secretary shall 
each hold office until his successor is elected or chosen; but the board 
may at any time remove the secretary. The secretary shall perform 
— S duties as may be prescribed and receive such salary, not in excess 
of $2,500 per annum; as may be fixed by the board. None of the mem- 
bers shall receive any salary as such. ‘The board shall have power 
to employ agents and such other. assistants as may be necessary for 
the proper performance of its duties: Provided, That until further 
authorization by Congress the sum which it may expend, including the 
salary of the secretary, shall not exceed the sum of $5,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Does this limitation upon the amount of money that 
this board may expend include also the amount which it will 
have to pay for quarters and rentals, or will they have quarters 
and rent free somewhere? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I am not advised as to 
whether they could have quarters free, but I imagine that is a 
detail which will be worked out without difficulty. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course it is a detail, and it is a detail 
with which the committee ought to be somewhat familiar, 
because if the $5,000 is simply to be paid, $2,500 to the secre- 
tary and $2,500 for rent, at the prices which are being secured 
in the District now, they would not have very much money to 
operate upon. I was wondering whether the members of the 
committee felt, in view of the circumstances under which this 
bill was reported out along back last May, they might not need 
an additional allowance. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I think it is entirely possible the board 
might find it would need more money, but those who are spon- 
sors for the legislation are not disposed to ask for more money 
at this time, feeling they probably can get along. 

Mr. WALSH. And that this would take care of their quar- 
ters and extra assistance? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Yes; they feel that Congress is usually 
always open and other arrangements can be made if sufficient 
cause shall be presented. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That at any public hearing held by the board any person 
interested in the matter being investigated may appear and testify. 
Any member of the board shall have power to administer oaths and the 
board may require by subpoena the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses, the production of all books, registers, and other evidence rela- 
tive to any matters under inves tion, at any such public hearing or 
at any session of any conference held as ter provided. In case 
of disobedience to a subp@na the board may invoke the aid of the 
arene Court of the District of Columbia in requiring the attendance 
an 


testimony of witnesses and the production of documentary evi- 
dence. In case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpœna the court 


may issue an order requiring appearance before the board, the produc- 
tion of documentary evidence, and the giving of evidence . . the 
matter in question, and any failure to obey such order of court 


may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman in charge 
of the bill to the provision in this section in line 4 which pro- 
vides that at any public hearing held by the board any person 
“interested in the matter being investigated” may appear and 
testify. Iam directing my attention to the words “ interested in 
the matter being investigated.” Before a witness can appear and 
testify must be one of the parties in interest? 

Mr. HILLIARD. I think the word “ interested“ is not so re- 
stricted in its meaning. 

Mr. RAKER. If it is the contention of the committee that 
it would mean that at any publie hearing held by the board any 
person may appear and testify—— 

Mr. HILLIARD. I think it is thought that the discretion of 
the board would be exercised within reasonable limitations. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it intended that a person who is wholly 
and entirely disinterested, so far as the particular matter being 
investigated is concerned, but who knows of facts that would be 
of interest to the public and to the working people may go before 
the board and testify in regard to that matter? 

Mr. HILLIARD. I think that one appearing and saying that 
he was interested would not be taken necessarily to be interested 
as a party, but the board by a few questions would be able to 
ascertain the fact whether he was interested, and if interested 
they would hear him reasonably, and if not interested they would 
know how to close the hearings. 

Mr. RAKER. I still do not get the object of the committee. 
It seems te me that the purpose of this board is to obtain the 
testimony of all partics who ma) now anything that would be 
of interest to bring out the truth, so that a full and proper report 


might be made relative to the condition of labor and those in- 
terested. 

Mr. HILLIARD. That seems to be a fair statement. 

Mr. RAKER. But if it is intended that the persons who may 
testify must be interested in the matter being investigated, as 
the word is ordinarily used, then you confine it to these persons 
who have a direct interest in the employment. In other words, 
you are actually confining it to a man who employs labor or who 
is an employee himself. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I think the matter is very clear, indeed, 
and yet I appreciate the difficulty under which the gentleman 
may labor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from California makes the 
point, as I understand it, that the phraseology used“ any per- 
son interested — might be se interpreted by those in charge 
to include only parties in interest. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the point exactly. The purpose of 
this bill is to reach out and get the information whereby the 
truth may be had, to find the situation and the condition of labor 
as specified in this bill in respect to women, girls, and so forth, 
and that any one who knows anything about it, whether they 
have lived here a week or a day or a month, who has seen the 
facts and conditions, may go before the board and have the right 
to testify and give testimony, and no one can say them nay. 
Under the provisions of this bill I am a little afraid that the com- 
mission or some one might raise the objection and say that this 
particular man or women can not testify because he or she is 
not interested, because he or she is not an employer and is not 
an employee. In other words, he may be simply a citizen looking 
on, who knows the facts but who can not give them, and I am 
fearful of the language; but if the gentleman from Colorado 
IMr. Hard] with his full investigation and astuteness and 
learning on this particular question thinks it will not exclude 
aayon I would not like to interfere. Is that the gentleman’s 

ew 

Mr. HILLIARD. Yes; though I hate to have my astuteness 
and learning confined to this particular matter. However, 
that is my understanding—that it is entirely sufficient. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That the board is hereby authorized and empowered to ascer- 
tain and declare, in the manner hereinafter provided, the following 

(a) Standards of minimum wages for women in any occupa- 
hin the District of Columbia, and what wages are inadequate 
to supply the necessary cost of living to any such women workers to 
main them in ge health and to protect their morals; and (b) 
standards of minimum wages for minors in any occupation within the 
District of Columbia, and what wages are unreasonably low for any 
such minor workers. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Just what dees the gentleman having charge of this bill 
mean by subdivision a of section 9 A 

That the board is hereby authorized and empowered to ascertain and 
declare, in the manner hereinafter provided, the following things: (a) 
Standards of minimum wages for women in any occupation within the 
District of Columbia, and what wages are inadequate to supply the 
necessary cost of living to any such women workers to maintain them in 
good health and to protect their morals. 

Mr. HILLIARD. May I inquire of the gentleman from Call- 
fornia what particular part of that section is obscure to him? 

Mr. RAKER. Not obscure, but the meaning of the last words 
“and to protect their morals.” 

Mr. HILLIARD. That is included, Mr. Chairman, as a part 
of the purposes of the act. Of course, we might bring in 
Webster and go into these things in great detail for the en- 
lightenment of my friend from California, but I believe that no 
gentleman here understands these words better than the gentle- 
man from California, nor what the purpose of them is in this 

III. 

Mr. RAKER. Well, now, the gentleman does not intend to 
state that if these women and minors in the District of Colum- 
bia are paid a proper living wage that their morals are going 
to be changed because of the lowness or highness of the wages 
more than any other people? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Oh, yes; I think it is very helpful in that 
way, and that is really one of the purposes of the act. It is the 
underlying purpose, I think I may say. 

Mr. RAKER. Not the fixing of the wage? 


things: 
tion wit 


Mr. HILLIARD. The fixing of the wage is incidental to the 
great purpose that those who favor this legislation have in 
mind. The wage is incidental, it is not the end, 
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Mr. RAKER. Well, I know; but if you give the proper sur- 
roundings, healthful conditions, and give a proper, honest, 
decent living wage to the women you are not then going to have 
to legislate in regard to the morals, are you? 

Mr. HILLIARD. No; nor do we say so here, Mr. Chairman. 
We say, in effect, in this section that proper wage arrange- 
ments will bring about these very things. 

Mr. RAKER. True. Then why do not you leave these people 
where they belong and are entitled to, that when you give them 
an honest living wage, when you give them proper healthful 
conditions, they are in the same position as everybody else? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Yes—— 

Mr. RAKER. The same condition. They are now standing 
above reproach in every walk of life, and when you pay them 
enough so as to give them proper living conditions and proper 
healthful conditions they are then in the same relation as those 
who are not compelled to work. 

Mr. HILLIARD. That is the argument always made by those 
who do not look with favor upon legislation of this character. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken in that; 
the gentleman can not say that because a young lady is working 
for her living, when she gets a proper living wage, with proper, 
healthful conditions, that she is ary more subject to temptation 
than those who have luxuries. That is what I mean. 

Mr. HILLIARD. That is the very purpose of this bill—to 
put them on a level and give them a chance to live properly. 

Mr. RAKER. And raise the wage accordingly? 

Mr. HILLIARD. That is the idea, Mr. Chairman, to raise 
the wage until they have a chance to live. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Sec. 12. That, upon receipt of any report from any conference, the 
board shall consider and review the recommendations, and may ap- 
proye or 1 any or all of such recommendations, and may 
resubmit to the same conference, or a new conference, any subject 
covered by any recommendations so disapproved. 

If the board approves any recommendations contained in any report 
from any conference, it shall publish a notice, once a week, for four 
successive weeks in a newspaper of general circulation printed in the 
District of Columbia, that it will, on a date and at a place named in 
the notice, hold a public hearing at which all persons in fayor of or 
opposed to such recommendaticns will be heard. 

After such hearing the board may, in its discretion, make and render 
such an order as may be proper or necessary to adopt such recommen- 
dations and carry them into effect, requiring all employers in the 
occupation affected thereby to observe and comply with such order. 
Such order shall become effective 60 days after it is made. After 
such order becomes effective, and while it is effective, it shall be 
unlawful for any employer to violate or disregard any of its terms 
or provisions, or to employ any woman worker in any occupation 
e by such order at lower wages than are authorized or permitted 

erein, 

The board shall, as far as is practicable, mail a copy of such order 
to every employer affected thereby; and every employer affected by any 
such order shall keep a copy thereof posted in a conspicuous place in 
each room in his establishment in which women workers are employed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. Why should not the employees be furnished with a copy 
of these orders as well as the employers? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Well, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the 
effect of any such order will be in a sense visited on the em- 
ployers. The employees will understand what their rights are 
and the copy going to the employer will indicate to him what 
his duties are. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but they might send a copy of this order 
to the employer and it might be lost and the employees would 
not know it had been sent. Now, if the employees all have 
a copy of the order there is surely no misunderstanding about 
the order? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Of course, Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts thinks it should be amended so the 
copy would go to everybody he might submit such an amend- 
ment, but I think it unnecessary myself. 

Mr. WALSH. That was the purpose in inquiring, to draw 
it to the attention of the gentlemen and the committee to see 
whether it might be necessary to notify the employees. 

Mr. HILLIARD. My notion is that the employees will all 
know about it. It is a matter of public concern and much 
publicity will attend it, and I think they will know all about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That for any occupation in which only a minimum time- 
rate wage has been established, the board may issue to a woman 
1 defective or crippled by age or otherwise ing pete a special 


cense authorizing her employment at such wage less than such 
fixed by the board and stated in 


minimum time-rate wage as shall 
the license. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. May I ask the gentleman from Colorado in charge of 
the bill, if he does not think the “age,” line 1, page 10, should 
be made more explicit? The bill reads that “ the board may is- 
sue to a woman physically defective or crippled by age or other- 
wise impaired.” Now the expression “or otherwise impaired ” 
after the expression “crippled by age” is a rather clumsy one. 
Who is impaired? 

Mr. HILLIARD. I think it is entirely possible, Mr. Chair- 
man, that those words were not selected with the greatest care 
in the world. Yet I think they reasonably set forth the inten- 
tion of the legislation. 

Mr. LONDON. Would it not be better to say “shall issue to 
a woman whose earning capacity has been impaired by reason 
of age or otherwise”? 

Mr. HILLIARD. I think that might be helpful. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move the following amend- 
ment. After the word “ woman,” line 1, page 10, insert the fol- 
lowing words: “ whose earning capacity has been impaired by 
age or otherwise,” and strike out the words “physically de- 
fective or crippled by age or otherwise impaired.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

z Amendment offered by Mr. Loxpox: Page 10, line 1, after the word 
7272 òĩiƷ7⸗(b ta tae EDE oah nine Caen 
has been impaired by age or otherwise.” eee SO 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York why he desires to substitute that language 
for the language of the bill? I did not hear the conversation 
he had with the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. LONDON. Well, the expression “physically defective 
or crippled by age or otherwise impaired” is not a smooth ex- 
pression. Or otherwise impaired” has no application to any- 
thing that precedes the expression. You do not speak of a 
woman as impaired. It is simply a question of phraseology. 

Mr. WALSH. You substitute simply “whose earning ca- 
pacity has been impaired ”? 

Mr. LONDON. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. Whether she is crippled or physically defec- 
tive, or for any other reason? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes; or for any other reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LONDON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 14. That the bonrd may at any time inquire into wages of 
minors employed in any occupation in the District of Columbia, and de- 
termine suitable wages for them. When the board has made such de- 
termination it may make such an order as may be proper or necessary 
to carry such determination into effect. Such order shall become 
effective €0 days after it is made; and after such order becomes ef- 
fective and while it is effective it shall be unlawful for any employer 
in such occupation to employ a minor at less wages than are — 
or required in or by such order. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Colo- 
rado a question. I want to know whether this board has juris- 
diction in fixing the wages of just those who are employed in 
the District of Columbia or does this involve all the depart- 
ments of the Government? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Oh, no. This only has to do with private 
employment in the District. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Private employment? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Do they have plenary powers to fix 
these wages under this section 14, and when they are fixed is 
that action final? 

Mr. HILLIARD. In a subsequent section provision is made 
for appeal. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It applies only to those working in pri- 
vate employment in the District of Columbia? : 

Mr. HILLIARD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to the first section, line 4, on page 2, and call atter- 
tion first to the amendment which was placed there by the com- 
mittee on motion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lona- 
WORTH]. The amendment reads, after the insertion of a comma 
after the word “thereof,” in line 4, but shall not include do- 
mestie servants.” It seems to me that might be made a little 
clearer if it read “‘that it shall not include domestic servants 
in family employment.” The phrase “in family employment“ 
I believe would be helpful. And I ask unanimous consent to 
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offer that amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LoneworrH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to return to the first section, in line 4, page 2, for 
the purpose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we should re- 
turn for that purpose. I think this is a matter that can be 
arranged later, and therefore I object. 

Mr. HILLIARD. The gentleman from Massachusetts is well 
within his rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman suspend for a 
moment? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, On page 11, under the provision as to 
appeal, there is a provision that the right of appeal by the 
board to the Supreme Court is made definite, but the method is 
not. Would it not be well to add a clause there to the effect 
that the Supreme Court may prescribe a method of appeal from 
the board? 

Mr. HILLIARD. I do not understand the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. On page 11, lines 3 and 4, there is a 
provision that there shall be a right of appeal from the board 
to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. The method 
of taking this appeal is not fixed. Would it not be well to add 
a clause at the end of the paragraph to the effect that the Su- 
preme Court may prescribe the method of taking the appeal 
from the board? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Personally I see no objection to that sug- 
gestion. But I think likely it is unnecessary. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to section 17 for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to return to section 17 for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Let the amendment be reported first. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can give the amendment that I in- 
tend to propose. On page 11, line 10, after the word “ board,” 
insert “the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia may 
prescribe the method of appeal from the board.” 

Mr. RAKER. Under the law now anybody has the right of 
appeal, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The right of appeal and the method of 
appeal are two altogether different things. 

Mr. RAKER. If you give a man the right of appeal, there is 
a general rule providing the method. If you give the right of 
appeal, the ordinary procedure is laid down. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is entirely in error. 
If the gentleman wants to object, I do not care anything about it. 
It is wrong as a matter of law. 

Mr. RAKER. It is not necessary, and I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]? 

Mr. RAKER. I object. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, before this motion to rise is 
carried I wish to address the committee for two minutes, and 
I move to strike out the last word of the last section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I had the pleasure of sitting 
as one of the subcommittee in the hearings. There seemed to be 
some questions asked by my colleagues over here as to the merits 
of the bill. I wish to say that it has received the indorsement of 
the health officers not only in the District but as to its principle 
all over the United States. The American Federation of Labor 
and the Retail Merchants’ Association, which was supposed to be 
in opposition to this bill, have generously agreed to recommend it 
and did recommend it before the committee at the hearings. 

As to the need of immediate action for the protection of the 
women and children of the District, I beg leave to insert in the 
Recorp, or read now, if there is any objection to inserting it, 
the statement by Miss Mary O'Sullivan, of Washington, D. C., 
which gave the condition before the war, in time of peace, and 
her statement as to the danger of going back to those wages 
after this war is over. That statement is: 

Miss O'SvLLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I am about to tell you in a few 
words how I managed to live on $7 a week. The experience at best 
was a very unpleasant and sorrowful one, but I am willing to repeat 
it if it will make you understand or see a little more clearly the neces- 
sity for a minimum-wage bill in the District of Columbia. In 1915 
it was very hard to get any kind of work in this city, and after sey- 


eral weeks of seeking. and e I happened to get in a store where 
I became part of the machinery of that establishment for the hand- 
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some sum of $5 a week. After a short while I moved on and had to 
Start in another store on the same salary. After working for that 
small wage for six months I one day plead for a raise and wis granted 
one after a week's waiting, amoun E to $1. That gave me $6 a 
week, and fate, who plays some Interesting tricks at times, decreed that 
for some months I was to live on $6 a week. 

That is an experience I do not like to talk about. 
meager service in a boarding house; it meant walking home from the 
down-town section to Eighteenth Street NW. in the warm summer, 
and it meant staying in and doing one’s laundry, and it meant an 
aching heart. After seven or eight months at that wage I felt that 
I could not really get along any more on it, and I went to my boss 
again and pleaded with him for another raise. He told me that he 
would do the very best he could for me. He usually talked to you 
in that fashion about learning to labor and to wait; and I did wait, 
and after another two weeks I went back and asked if I was going 
to get a raise. He was still thinking, and after six weeks of thinking 
I managed to get another dollar. ys 

Seven dollars a week amounts usnally to about $30 a month. Liv- 
ing at that rate, of course, I could not be in town. So I happened 
to get board in a home in a suburb, which was charitable enough to 
take me in for $20 a month for room and board. Car fare was $2.50, 
and, besides, you had to dress and look neat. A girl living by her- 
self and having no other remuneration naturally had no ready cash 
to buy clothes with. Therefore the store gave us “charges,” and a 
charge costs you about $8 a month—$2 a week. That left me 50 cents 
a week for car fare, amusements, church collections, and other expenses. 
That shows the conditions of work in a store. In the morning a 
woman has to do a day's work in dusting and cleaning and such jobs 
may FS vg to hustle around with the usual waiting in the store 
work o e day. 

Now, there ase girls in the stores who have been working for seven 
and eight years, and they are getting $7 and $8 a week after all those 
12 of service. There are girls working in the stores to-day, after 

2 and 14 years’ service, for $10 a week. The second gentleman that 
spoke this morning said that the employers had the welfare of their 
employees at heart. I am very glad to hear it, because the other d: 
in one of the stores one of these tlemen was walking around, an 
he said to some of the girls: “You just wait until the war is over 
and all these war bureaus have closed, and many of the girls that 
have left will be glad to come back and you will be very glad to return 
to a $4, $5, and $6 a week — 9 i 

We may have to go back to the stores again. 

I am inserting that, Mr. Chairman, simply to answer the ques- 
tions I have heard here on the floor as to the necessity of imme- 
diate action, and I call attention to the fact that so far as the 
District of Columbia is concerned there is no commercial organi- 
zation or an organization of any kind that is opposing it, and I 
hope there will not be a vote against the bill. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise and report the bill favorably with the amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado moves that 
the committee rise and report the bill with sundry amendments 
to the House, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12098) to protect the lives and health and morals of 
women and minor workers in the District of Columbia and to 
establish a minimum wage board, and define its powers and 
duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for 
such workers, and for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the bill back with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. . 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them In gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hab, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the minimum-wage bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the minimum-wage 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, these, I assume, 
are the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. LONERGAN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


It meant very 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Friday I may have 20 minutes in which to address the 
House on the subject of an international league to seeure peace. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that next Friday, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of the business on the Speaker’s table, he 
have 20 minutes in which to address the House on the subject 
of an international league of peace. 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] is not present. We have agreed to 
dispose of the water-power bill. Would not the gentleman from 
New York let his request go until after that is disposed of? 
We agreed that to-morrow, without objection, we would spend 
two hours on general debate. If we take out Friday somebody 
else will want to take time. That water-power bill ought to be 
disposed of. 

Mr. LONDON. I would like to change my request and ask 
that to-morrow, after the other speeches are delivered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that after Mr. RopenserG and two or three other 
gentlemen have concluded their remarks to-morrow he may have 
20 minutes in which to address the House on the subject of an 
international league of peace. 

Mr. LONDON. To secure peace. I draw that distinction. 

The SPEAKER. On the subject of an international league 
to secure peace. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 15 minutes at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the gentleman from New York on the subject 
of a united country adding to the military strength of the Gov- 
ernment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentieman 
from New York [Mr. Lonpos] he be allowed to address the 
House for 15 minutes on the subject, “A united country adds to 
ihe military strength of the Government.” Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, is that Friday or 
to-morrow? 

Mr. MASON. To-morrow. 

Mr. RAKER. That means practically, from all indications, 
that all of to-morrow is to be taken up by speech making, and no 
opportunity given to commence the consideration of the water- 
power bill under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CARRYING CONCEALED WEAPONS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
II. R. 12224 for present consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. That is this concealed-weapon bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that ought to be 
considered in the absence of a quorum? It is rather important. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, It ts an important bill; but. I 
can not see how there can be much opposition to it, if any. 

Mr. WALSH. I see; but if the gentleman wants to take that 
chance, all right. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 
A bill (H. R. 12224) t nish th ini f cenccaled dead) 

; 8 ta the District of Columbia. yi 

_ Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter it shall be unlawful in the District 
of Columbia for wyone except a peace officer in and for the District of 
Columbia to carry a deadly weapon concealed upon or about the person. 

Whoever violates the provisions of this act shall, upon conviction, be 
punished Ls Mh guano in the penitentiary not less than one year 
nor more n iiye years. 

Whenever aryone is convicted of a second offense under this act the 
punishment shall be not less than five years in the penitentiary, and 


upon the third convict'on for a like offense the p hment shall be 
confinement lor life in the penitentiary. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonn- 
SoN] is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, conditions in 
the District of Columbia, as the result of carrying concealed 
deadly weapons, have grown to a horrible and frightful ex- 
tent. Seureely a day passes here without a homicide or a 
wounding as the result of carrying concealed dendly weapons. 
T take it for granted that the House is thoroughly advised of 
the condition which exists, and that the House knows how bad 
this condition is, and that something must be done to put a 
stop to it. 
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Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And in my opinion nothing 
short of making it a felony is going to stop it, because the law 
already in existence is rather severe; and if that does not 
stop it I am in favor of going to any extreme measure in order 
to stop it. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. i 

Mr. LONDON. Has the gentleman any statistics regarding 
crimes of this character? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentueky. No; I have no statistics, but 
I see it generally stated that there are more homicides in 
the 7 miles square of the District of Columbia than there are 
in any State of the Union. 

Mr. LONDON. And it should be easy to obtain definite in- 
formation on the subject here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I take it for granted that that 
might have been done and still might be done, but I do not see 
the importance of it. We know that these crimes are going on 
as the result of carrying concealed deadly weapons, and the 
pest extent of them ought not to either pass the Dill or de- 

eat it, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I understood the gentleman’s 
question to be directed to the extent of crime. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. He wanted to know if I had 
any statistics as to the number of homicides committed in the 
District of Columbia, which. I have not. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Is there anything to indicate 
about how general the carrying of concealed weapons is in the 
District? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I only know from the news- 
paper reports and the court trials that the law in this respect 
is being violated to an outrageous extent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I observe that the bill carries life imprison- 
ment for a third conviction. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is not that rather severe? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Of course, it is severe; but I 
do not think it is severe enough. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why not hang a man! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would be in favor of it for the 
third offense, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is not this an invasion of the inherited 
rights of people in certain parts of the country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not understand the gentle- 
man's question, If there is any int-crited right to violate the 
law 85 the land I certainly do not know of it. Does the gentle- 
man 
A Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, custom sometimes prevails over 
aw. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know of any part of the 
country where custom prevails over the law in this respect. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In all seriousness, the punishment pro- 
vided in this act is too severe. I think the gentleman will 
admit that. f ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; I will not admit anything 
of the kind. I contend that when a man has been twice con- 
victed of carrying concealed deadly weapons he becomes a dan- 
gerous outlaw, and there is no penalty too severe for him, and 
he can only be convicted of the third offense when he has been 
convicted twice before. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I Will. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what the present law 
is? I notice that the report is not very illuminating; an excep- 
tion, as the reports which the gentleman usually files are Mu- 
minating. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The report is not illuminating 
for the reason that I wrote it simply to comply with the rule 
of the House, believing that no argument was necessary. 

Mr. WALSH. Now that it appears that some argument is 
necessary, will the gentleman state what is the present law upen 
this subject? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The carrying of concealed 
weapons in the Distriet of Columbia is only a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. WALSH. What imprisonment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Not to exceed six months is my 
information; but I am not sure of this. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, what is a deadly weapon under the lu 
of the District? How is that question determined? Is that a 


question of fact for the jury or is there some code provision? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The decisions of the courts 
here already have determined what is a deadly weapon. 

Mr. WALSH. Under this it would be unlawful for a soldier 
or officer of Marines to walk down Pennsylvania Avenue with 
a revolver in his hip pocket covered up by his coat, would it 
not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; it would be and ought 
to be. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman says it ought to be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And it would be unlawful for a detective of 
the local police department out on an investigation to carry a 
gun in his coat pocket? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It would not under this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The courts do not construe a detective at- 
tached to the police force (o be a peace officer, do they? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Certainly. There are no de- 
tectives under the municipality unless they are policemen. 
They are all in the police class. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘Take a detective from the city of Baltimore, 
coming over here seeking to apprehend a criminal. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. He could not make an arrest 
in the District of Columbia, and therefore there is no necessity 
for his being armed. 

Mr. WALSH. He might need to be armed in self-defense 
when going into some dive or place of refuge where criminals 
go. He might go to see if a man was there, and he might be 
recognized, and it might be necessary for him to have some arms 
on his person. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A Maryland officer would come 
into the District of Columbia only as a private citizen. He 
could not come otherwise. I believe the gentleman is digging 
up scarecrows. 

Mr. WALSH. No. I do not think we ought to pass legisla- 
tion here upon the subject of carrying concealed deadly 
weapons, which is going to put the District of Columbia in a 
class by itself, and advertise it as being a community filled up 
with gun-toters and dirk-carriers and razor-wielders. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The newspapers have saved us 
that trouble. They have advertised it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman, of course, is aware that the 
business of the newspapers is to print news, whether it accords 
strictly with the facts or not, and the gentleman ought not to 
press this bill without showing that there has been any increase 
in the number of arrests under the present law. The gentleman 
spenks about homicides. There is no evidence that the homicides 
were committed by concealed deadly weapons. I have read of 
two or three homicides this summer that were not committed 
by weapons at all. For instance, a woman went out on an auto- 
mobile ride with two deserters and the chauffeur was killed 
with an iron bar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That was in the State of Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. WALSH. It was in this vicinity, and they started from 
this city. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say that common sense 
and decency are relied upon for the passage of this bill and not 
statistics, and when it comes to newspaper reports the news- 
paper publishes the court proceedings. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state how many more homi- 
cides there have been in the District of Columbia in the last 12 
months thar the preceding 12 months, and how many of those 
were due to parties carrying concealed deadly weapons? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can not give the statistics, 
and I am surprised that anybody depends on statistics for 
opposition to this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. And I am surprised that the gentleman, chair- 
man of this important committee, should come into the House 
and ask to amend the existing law so as to provide that on a 
conviction of the third offense that they shall be confined in the 
penitentiary for life, without any statistics or reason except, 
as he says, common sense, It is no reason for the passage 
of the bill that the gentleman’s common sense urges him to 
submit the proposed legislation. There should be some further 
reason than that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I relied upon the gentleman's 
common sense in supporting the legislation. 

Mr. WALSH. That is an unsafe thing for the gentleman to 
do in any proposition submitted by him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I disagree with the gentleman. 
I regard it as safe to rely on his common sense, 

Mr. WASON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. WASON. Does this prohibition of carrying a deadly 
Weapon concealed on the person mean that the civilian who is 
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not a police officer is prohibited? I do not know what it means 
by saying “ peace officer in the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It means the same in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as anywhere else in the country. 

Mr. WASON. We usually call it “ police.” 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I looked it up and found that 
“peace officer” covered it. It includes all those who have a 
right to make arrests. It includes the United States marshals 
and his deputies. 

Mr. WASON. Does this mean that he can carry a revolver 
on his person if he does not conceal it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Keatucky. The Constitution of the United 
States gives him that right. 

Mr. WASON. He must carry it exposed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. WASON. Has the committee considered the advisability 
of allowing the chief of police to issue a license to a man to 
carry concealed weapons? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; and that is a wrong we 
want to get righted by this bill. 

Mr. WASON. Does the gentleman mean by “wrong” in 
places where they have the privilege of issuing licenses? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A license can be granted in the 
District of Columbia to carry a concealed deadly weapon, but 
after the passage of this bill it could not be granted. 

Mr. WASON. The point I want to get at is this: There are 
men, for instance express messengers, traveling about who have 
certain reasons for carrying concealed weapons. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If they carry them at all they 
ought to carry them openly. Whenever you make exceptions 
you make room for killing the measure. : 

Mr. WASON. Why should not the police officer carry them 
openly ? : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I saw a police officer this morn- 
ing riding along in his shirt sleeves on a bicycle with his 
revolver exposed. 

Mr. WASON. Why should he not be permitted to carry it 
concealed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The police officer should be per- 
mitted to go armed. There is no particular reason why the 
revolver should be carried concealed, but there is a very good 
reason why he ought to have the protection of his coat over it 
to pevent the man whom he is undertaking to arrest from 
grabbing it. The coat is a great protection to him. 

Mr. WASON. That may be. I do not object to that so far as 
the police officers are concerned, but it seems to me there are 
many persons who ought to be allowed to carry concealed 
weapons, men who are at work legitimately and ought to be 
protected. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Take the bank messengers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Messengers of banks ought not 
to have the right to go armed any more than anybody else. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. How about agents of express 
companies? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. You could find a whole lot of 
exceptions like that which would destroy the usefulness of the 
bill. The bill ought to be general. 

Mr. WASON. There are many States that have similar acts 
to this which permit the chief of police and the police commis- 
sioners to issue. licenses to civilians. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; and in every case where 
it is allowed it has been abused. 

Mr. WASON. The gentleman is in error, and I will ask him 
to furnish statistics as to the State of New Hampshire. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Statisties are the refuge of 
everybody who wants to defeat a meritorious measure. You 
can prove anything by statisties. 

Mr. WASON. I do not think the gentleman’s answer is quite 
fair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Then I withdraw it. 

Mr. WASON. Can the gentleman furnish statistics from my 
State showing that civilians have abused the privilege of license? 
I still insist that before the gentleman cast it aside with a gen- 
eral answer he examine the statistics. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
and to the House that I have no more interest in this bill than 
has any other Member of the House. Neither have I any pride 
of authorship. I have brought it here, and it is now with the 
House. I do not care from a personal standpoint what be- 
comes of it. Those of you who want to fight it from a statis- 
tical standpoint, or from any other, go ahead and do it and 
take the responsibility. In other words, this is something that 
is needed upon the face of things, and the necessity for it is 
patent. I am not going to stand here and further advocate it 

in the face of that patent necessity. 
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Mr. WALSH. The gentleman will tell us, of course, about 
the patent necessity, will he not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; and that is another quib- 
ble, and that is patent upon its face, too. If the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] does not realize that the en- 
forcement of a more stringent law is necessary here, then he 
has not been observant of conditions. f 

Mr. WASON. If the gentleman will yield, he assumes that I 
am opposed to this measure, which is an error. My suggestion 
is to make it more workable and more effective. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; and that was the same 
plea put up by the people who are successful up to now in de- 
feating the antiprofiteering rent bill. They wanted to make it 
“workable.” I want to stop the carrying of pistols here, and 
knives and razors and all those things. 

Mr. WASON. I hope the gentleman will not ask me to in- 
dulge in a discussion of the rent bill that we have heard so 
much about in connection with the peace proposition for the 
District of Columbia. My purpose, as I say, is to make this 
law workable and practicable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
remainder of my time, and that will give the gentleman one 
hour, if he desires recognition, and he can discuss it to his 
heart’s content. 

Mr. WALSH. Under what rule is it that he gets an hour? 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed to the bill, so 
I do not care to avail myself of the kind offer of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like the gentleman to yield some time 
to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I reserve the remainder of 
my time, and the gentleman from Massachusetts can be recog- 
nized in his own time and get an hour. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the bill, and 
I desire recognition, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kentucky 
fights for a good and a bad thing with equal pugnacity. He is 
so certain of himself that he neyer admits the possibility that 
he may be wrong. ‘This bill reads to me like one of the meas- 
ures proposed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in dealing 
with religious dissentients. The bill provides a minimum pen- 
alty of not less than one year’s imprisonment and not more 
than five years in a penitentiary for carrying a concealed 
weapon for a first offense, not less than five years for a second 
offense, and life imprisonment for a third offense. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] would make it impossible 
for the judge whe tries the case to inquire into the circum- 
stances mitigating the offense. He would make it impossible 
for the court to impose a nominal fine or to give a friendly warn- 
ing to a first offender. The idea of compelling a judge who 
tries a case to impose a minimum penalty of not less than one 
year is in itself absurd. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentleman think that the bill 
should allow the judge certain discretionary power? 

Mr. LONDON. Of course. This means to deprive the judicial 
officer of the very functions which he is to exercise. Assume a 
man to be in total ignorance of the law to have been innocently 
carrying a revolver. The gentleman from Kentucky would 
-impose upon the judge the obligation to inflict a minimum pen- 
alty of one year’s imprisonment. It will give the judge no 
discretion at all. He would destroy his opportunity to exercise 
his judgment, to weigh the particular facts in the case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


man yield? 
Mr. LONDON. Yes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Would not the gentleman’s 
argument apply to every law on the Federal statute books? 

Mr. LONDON. I am opposed to any law which compels a 
judge to inflict a minimum penalty irrespective of the facts in 
the case. Every such provision is fundamentally wrong, funda- 
mentally absurd, and indefensible. Take the case of an inno- 
cent man who does not know of the existence of the law, and 
who has been carrying a revolver for years, though he may never 
have used it. He is brought into court and the judge, in spite 
of all of the facts in the case, is compelled to sentence the man 
to a penitentiary term and deprive him of valuable civil rights. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is exactly right. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It is against the law now, is 
it not, to carry a concealed weapon? 
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Mr. LONDON. Yes; but the law now does not compel the 
judge to disregard mitigating circumstances. The law does not 
compel the judge to impose a minimum penalty of one year. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. ‘They do not get any results 
from the operation of the law as it stands now, do they? 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Joun- 
son] has failed to present any facts outside of his own ag- 
gressive statement that so many offenses of this kind have taken 
place that it is necessary to adopt a drastic law. He has failed 
to present any facts which would justify us in changing the 
present law. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It seems to me that the kind 
of law he proposes is the one we have now, and it is not working. 

Mr. LONDON. That is what the gentleman has failed to 
prove. There is no such thing as any law working well. We 
have had for thousands of years laws against murder and 
larceny and burglary, and these offenses have been committed 
right along. Crime and criminals are the result of an unhealthy 
state of society. It has been proven beyond doubt that in some 
sections of Europe the number of crimes against property and 
person multiplies or diminishes with the condition of the harvest. 

If the harvest of potatoes is good in certain sections of con- 
tinental Europe, then the number of crimes against order and 
person is diminished; that is, if the harvest is good. If it be 
bad, crimes multiply. There are certain natural laws—the desire 
to live, to continue physical existence—and when the written 
law comes in conflict with this natural and supreme law of the 
living being to continue to exist, then the natural law will pre- 
vail over the written law. I can not at the present moment go 
into a discussion of the general question of crime and to what 
extent it is the result of unfavorable economic conditions. That 
is not before us at the present moment. I am arguing against 
a provision which forces the judicial officer to impose a minimum 
penalty. It is entirely 8 to the liberal policy Which is 
being advocated throughout e country and being adopted 
throughout the world, to treat the first offender with kindness, 
with mercy, and with consideration. Throughout the country, 
in almost every State of the Union, there is a tendency to treat 
the first offender as a man who has comm*tted an error unless 
it is shown that he has a criminal disposition. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I wiil. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If we change the penalty for 
the first offense, what would the gentleman say should be the 
penalty for the second offense? 

Mr. LONDON. Let us see. I would retain the present provi- 
sion of the law so far as the first offense is concerned and pro- 
vide the penalty under existing law of six months or a fine of not 
more than $100, or both fine and imprisonment as a punishment 
for the first offense. Then I would put a corresponding penalty, 
a more severe one, for the second offense, and for the third of- 
fense we might provide 5 or 10 years; but to speak of life im- 
prisonment for the carrying of a revolver after a man has been 
punished twice for carrying a revolver, which means carrying 
it without using it, because if he carried a revolver and used it 
unlawfully against somebody, he would be in jail for some very 
serious offense. You propose to put him in jail for life because 
he has on two occasions been found guilty of carrying a revolver 
without using it. I wonder if the gentleman from Kentucky 
wants to punish him for carrying it or for not having used it. 
{Laughter.] That seems to be the only logical conelusion. The 
bill is wrong, and the gentleman from Kentucky should devote 
his ability and his capacity as a fighter to something better. De- 
feat the bill. There is no occasion for adopting this draconic 
law. The District of Columbia is a pretty safe place to live in at 
present. We do not hear of frequent homicides or the frequent 
use of deadly weapons, The gentleman refuses to furnish sta- 
tistics because he has not any, refuses to furnish facts because 
he has not any to present. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I will. 

Mr. SANFORD. I would like for the gentleman to give his 
opinion on this: If this law were enacted and some one desir- 
ing to get the better of you should slip a concealed weapon in 
your pocket without your knowledge, would not you be guilty 
and would not the court be compelled to sentence you under this 
act? 

Mr. LONDON. The court. would be compelled to punish the 
person and find him guilty of having a revolver in his possession, 
and no matter how innocent, no matter how harmless the in- 
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tention or how technical the offense might be, the man would 
have to be sent to prison. 

Mr. SANFORD. Does the gentleman think the court would 
have the right to suspend sentence? 

Mr. LONDON. No; not under the language of this law. 

Mr. SANFORD. In some jurisdictions it has been held that 
the court has the inherent right to suspend sentence regardless 
of any such provision of law. As to the District of Columbia I 
do not know. 

Mr. LONDON. I unflerstand the Federal courts have held 
such language binds them to impose a minimum penalty. 

Mr. SANFORD. Ney York courts have not held that way. 

Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I will. 

Mr. LEA of California. As I understand this law. it makes 
it a felony for a man going through Washington to carry a 
revolver in his valise, would it not? 

Mr. LONDON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. LEA of California. And totally ignores the element of 
the intention of the carrier in fixing this penalty? 

Mr. LONDON. Entirely does away with it. 

Mr. LEA of California. In my judgment, this law should be 
defeated. It is a monstrous thing. It would be a disgrace to 
the Congress of the United States, and will so appeal to every 
man’s sense of justice who will stop to consider it. This law 
would make it a crime punishable by imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiury for not less than one year simply because a man is 
innocently carrying a revolver. It is an elementary principle 
of the criminal law that the intent is one of the most essential 
elements. This is an offense that should be punished, which 
does not involve any intent, by a minimum fine of $5 or $10 
or 5 or 30 days in jail. It would be a species of Puritanism; it 
would savor of an arbitrary enactment of law with a penalty 
out of all proportion to the offense involved that would not 
commend itself to the country if passed. 

Mr. BAER. Does it not include women, too? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. I have heard of soldiers who have bought 
weapons for their wives whom they were leaving behind and 
who have traveled throughout the country, and it would also 
inelude those? 

Mr. LONDON. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 


Yes. 
It does not draw any distinction between the 


sexes, 

Mr. LONDON. , Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for an hour. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the enacting clause. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the enacting clause. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a divi- 
sion. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 12, noes 8. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of no quorum, and evidently there is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The genteman from Massachusetts moves 
that the House adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RAKER and Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky demanded a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 6. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Joux- 
s0N] makes the point of no quorum. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, the point of no quorum was 
pending on the previous question. It does not take a quorum on 
the motion to adjourn with the point pending. 

The SPEAKER. I know. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors; the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees. 

Mr. WALSH. But, Mr. Speaker, I submit that the point of 
no quorum was pending upon the previous motion, whereupon a 
motion to adjourn was made and carried; and, as the Speaker 


had declared there was no quorum present on the previous 
question, there is no call of the roll on this motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. It does not take a quorum to adjourn. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly, it does not; and therefore the point 
of no quorum can not be made on the motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. I know; but the gentleman had a perfect 
right to demand a division on the question, and also make the 
point of no quorum so that he could get a vote of the House 
on whether to adjourn or not. There is no earthly objection to 
having two points of no quorum on top of each other. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The first name had not been 
called on the roll, Mr. Speaker, and therefore the Speaker's 
ruling that there was no quorum present was premature, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, if the Speaker will permit one 
further word. Upon the motion to strike out the enacting 
3 the division was had, and the point of no quorum was 
made 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The Speaker had declared that evidently 
there was no quorum present, and before the roll was started 
to be called I made.a motion to adjourn, upon which the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr: Jounson] asked for a division, and 
on the division the motion was carried. Now, I submit it is not 
in order for him to renew the point of no quorum on the division 
for adjourning because it is already pending upon the motion to 
ress out the enacting clause, and the House has voted to ad- 
ourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts a Watsu] is correct, and unless the gentleman 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In order that we may see who 
is in faver of the continuance of the carrying of concealed 
weapous in the District of Columbia, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. WALSH. 
not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a perfect right to de- 
mand the yens and nays on the motion to adjourn. There is no 
question on earth about that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is a new principle if I have 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that is 


not. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of adjourning will, when 
their names are called, answer “ yea,” and those opposed will 
answer “ nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 12, nays 229, 
not voting 189, as follows: 


YEAS—12. 
Baer Sahay, em Lehibach Santara 
Cox Fuller, London Smith, Mich. 
Ellsworth Lea, Cal. McLaughlin, Mich Walsh 
NAYS—229. 
Alexander Decker Hadley Lufkin 
Almon Denison Hamilton, Mich. McAndrews 
Ashbrook Dent Hard McArthur 
Ayres Denton H: n, Miss. McClintic 
Bankhead Dewalt Harrison, Va. McCulloch 
Barnhart Dickinson Hastings McFadden 
Beakes Diu, Haugen McKenzie 
Bell Dixon Hawley McKeown 
Beshlin Doolittle Hefin McKinley 
lack Doughton Helm McLemore 

Blackmon Dowell Helvering Madden 
Bland, Ind. Drane Tersey Magee 
Bland, Va. Dupré Hilliard Mansficl 
Blanton Dyer Holland Mapes 
Borland Engle Heuston Martin 
Brodbeek Elston Hull, Tenn Mason 
Brumbaugh Esch Humpbreys Merritt 
Buchanan Evans Igoe ller, Minn. 
Burnett Fairchild, B. L. Ireland Mer, Wash. 
Burroughs Ferris James oon 
Byrns, Tenn. Fields Johnson, Ky. Moore, Pa. 
Campbell, Kans. Fisher Johnson, Wash. Moores, Ind 
Compbell, Pa. Flood Kearns Morgan 
Cantrill Focht Kc hoe Neely 
Carew Foster Kennedy, Iowa Nolan 
8 Mass. Freeman Kettner Norton 

Cary French Key, Ohio Oldfield 
Chandler, N N.Y. Fuller. III. Kincheloe Oliver, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. Gallagher Kinkaid Olney 
Church Gandy Kitchin Osborne 
Clark, Pa. Gard pao O'Shaunessy 
Ciaypool Garland Krau Overmyer 
Cleary Garner La F. olette Overstreet 
Collier Garrett, Tex. Langley Paige 
Connally. Tex. Gillett Larsen Park 
Cooper, Ohio Glynn Lazaro Parker. N. J. 
Cooper, W. Va. Godwin, N. C Lee. Ga Phelan 
Crisp Good Lesber Platt 
Currie, Mich. Goodall Lit ttopage Polk 
Curry. Cal. Gordon Lonergan Porter 
Dale, Vt. Green, Iowa Longworth Pou 
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Rainey, H. T. 
Rainey, J. W. 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reed 


Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodenberg 
Romjue 
Rose 
Rouse 
Rubey 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Aswell 
Austin 
Bacharach 
Barkley 
Booher 
Bowers 
Grand 
Britten 
Browne 
Browning 


Cannon 


Coady 
Connelly, Kans, 


Coa er, Wis. 
Jople 
Costello 
Crago 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Dale, N. Y. 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Dies 
Dillon 
Dominick 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Drukker 
Dunn 
Eagan 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Emerson 


Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. X. 
Sells 
Shallenberger 
Sherwood 
Sims 
Sinnott 

Sisson 

Sloan 

Small 

Snook 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 


Sterling, III. 
Stiness 
Strong 
Taylor, 


‘Timberlake 
‘Towner 
Treadway 
Vestal 


Walton 


NOT VOTING—189. 


Estopinal 


Fairchild, G. W. 


Fairfield 


n 
Galllvan 
Garret Tenn. 
9 Ark. 


Goul 
Grabam, III. 
Graham, Pa. 


Hamlin 


Hollingsworth 
Hood 

Howard 
Huddleston 
Hull, Iowa 
Husted 
Hutchinson 


Keating 
Kelley, Mich, 
Kelly, Pa. 


S. Dak. 


Kennedy, R. I. 

Kiess, Pa. 

Kraider 

LaGuardia 

Lever 

Linthicum 

Little 

Lobeck ‘ 

Lundeen 

Lunn 

McCormick 

McLaughlin, Pa. 

Maher 

Mann 

Mays 

Meeker 

ongel 
ontague 

Morin 


Nicholls, 8. C. 
Nichols, Mich, 
Oliver, Ala. 


3 La. 
Saunders, Va. 
Schall 

Scott, Iowa 
Scott, Mich, 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


For the session: 
Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Henstey with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr. Tatsorr with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama with Mr. PETERS. 
Mr. Paporerr with Mr. HICKS. 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. DILTON. 

Mr, Wise with Mr. ROWLAND, 

Mr. Boon with Miss RANKIN. 

Mr. Nicuotrts of South Carolina with Mr. BRITTEN. 
Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. NELSON. 
Mr, Caraway with Mr. MCCORMICK. 


Mr. FLYNN with Mr. FREAR. 


Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas with Mr. JUUL 
Mr. Dostrnick with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Radspalk with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 
Mr. Lintruicum with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Mays with Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Donovan with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. WeELLING with Mr. Sur of Idaho. 
Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. STAFFORD. 
Mr. VENABLE with Mr. SWITZER. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


WILSON of Texas with Mr. Farr. 
Vixson with Mr. HAYES. 

ASWELL with Mr. ANDERSON. 
Dies with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Eagan with Mr. DALLINGER. 
GALLIVAN with Mr. DARROW. 
Doorine with Mr. DRUKKER. 


Mr. Doremus with Mr. EDMONDS, E 


Wason 
Watson, Va. 


Woodyard 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


8 

Smith, Idaho 

Smith, C. B. 

Smith, T. F. 
nell 


Sterling, Pa. 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 


Templeton 
Thompson 


Tinkham Be 


Woods, Iowa 
Wrig! ht 
Aiman 


J 


= 


— 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. ELLIOTT. 
Mr. Has with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. CLank of Florida with Mr. Grorcr W. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. Cannon, 

r. Hamirn with Mr. Davis. 

CALDWELL with Mr. FAIRFIELD, 
EsTOPINAL with Mr. AUSTIN. 

GRIFFIN with Mr. CRAMTON. 

Carter of Oklahoma with Mr. FRANCIS. 
Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. EMERSON. 
Mr. Coapy with Mr. Crasson. 

. BARKLEY with Mr. DEMPSEY. 
Grass with Mr. Govrp. A 
. Grece with Mr. BOWERS. 

Canvier of Mississippi with Mr. Grama of Illinois, 
DELANEY with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Branp with Mr. Crago. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. Bess. 

Mr. Canlux with Mr. Browne. 

Mr. Haypen with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mr. Jacoway with Mr. HASKELL, 

Mr. Kratrtne with Mr. HEATON. 

Lever with Mr. Kann. 

Lunn with Mr. GRIEST. 

. Mauer with Mr. Kerss of Pennsylvania. 
. Montacve with Mr. HUTCHINSON, 

. Prick with Mr. KINd. 

Loseck with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
Rucker with Mr. MONDELL, 

Saunpvers of Virginia with Mr. Morty. 
SHovse with Mr. Nicuots of Michigan. 
RussELL with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Scutty with Mr. Kerrey of Michigan, 
Mr. Hoop with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. ROBBINS. 

Mr. SHERLEY with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. Huppteston with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rodzns. 
Mr. Staypen with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Sanarn with Mr. LITTLE. 

Mr. CHARLES B. Surra with Mr. Morr. 
Sanpers of Louisiana with Mr. Rowe, 

. Sears with Mr. Hull of Iowa. 
SHACKLEFORD with Mr. MEEKER. 

. THOMAS F. Stirn with Mr. SNELL. 

. STEVENSON with Mr. Snyper. 

. SULLIVAN with Mr. TINKHAM, 

. SumNers with Mr. Swit. 

. Tague with Mr. VARE. 

. THompson with Mr. Vorar. 

. Van Dyke with Mr. Warp. 

. WALKER with Mr. WILSON of Illinois. 
Watkins with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 
Wess with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 

WHALEY with Mr. Strur. 

Mr. Wricut with Mr. Scorr of Michigan. 

Mr. ScHALL with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

The Clerk having completed the calling of the roll, several 
Members appeared at the bar of the House and voted. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I was not in the House. Can 
I vote anyway? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 
name, 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Denison, and he voted in 
the negative. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, have they all qualified? 

The SPEAKER. None of them has qualified except one. 
This was not a roll call on the question of a quorum. It was 
on a demand for the yeas and nays. Otherwise they will have 
to qualify. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Three bells distinctly rang, 
indicating a call of the House. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, a point of no quorum has 
already been made, and this was a motion to adjourn after 
the point of no quorum had been decided. Under those circum- 
stances it seems to me that when a point of no quorum has been 
decided it holds good that they should have the right to vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is admitted that we were 
without a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH. A division was asked on the motion to ad- 
journ. The gentleman from Kentucky then asked for the yeas 


The Clerk will call the gentleman's 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


1918. 
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and nays, when 12 Members arose, which the Speaker an- 
nounced was a sufficient number to get the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FOSTER. There was already a question of a quorum 
before that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, would 12 be a sufficient 
number? 

The SPEAKER. Twelve was a sufficient number, owing to 
the number that were in the House. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw my point. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the point. I 
think he is wrong anyway. [Laughter.] 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The House refuses to adjourn. The vote 
will be taken on the motion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Warsa] to strike out the enacting clause. A quorum 
is present, and the Doorkeeper will open the doors. Those in 
favor of striking out the enacting clause—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. The House having refused to adjourn, and 
the question recurring on the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause, is that now debatable? 

The SPEAKER. It is debatable on its merits. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. RAKER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. RAKER. It is a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not yield for a parliamentary inquiry. I 
have been recognized. 

Mr. RAKER. A point of order: Is the motion to strike out 
the enacting clause, after the House has divided, debatable? 

Mr. WALSH. That is not a point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. It is a point of order. I submit it to the 
Speaker. Is it debatable? 

The SPEAKER. It is debatable on the motion to strike out 
on the merits of the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. The House voted on this question to strike out 
the enacting clause, which was carried. A point of no quorum 
was raised, and it was found that there was no quorum pres- 
ent, and the roll has been called and it is ascertained now that 
a quorum is present. Can you now go back and commence to 
debate that question on the merits or otherwise? Must not 
the House now automatically vote on the question to strike 
out the enacting clause without debate? 

The SPEAKER. When the Chair answered the question of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] he had for- 
gotten that the House did vote on the question itself. There- 
fore the debate is too late. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the point I make. 

Mr. WALSH. The Speaker is taking into consideration, I 
assume, the fact that upon the vote to strike out the enacting 
clause the Speaker declared, in response to the point made by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonson], that there was 
no quorum present. Now, does not that vitiate all proceedings 
with reference to that motion? 

The SPEAKER. I think not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, in a measure, forgot what hap- 
pened, but he has thought about it since, and the parliamentary 
clerk has reminded him. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Warsa] moved to strike out the enacting clause, and on 
that a vote was had, a very small vote. It was 14 to 6, I think. 
Nevertheless a vote was taken. Then the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Jounson] made a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WALSH. I beg the Speaker's pardon; that is not the 
case. The gentleman from Kentucky made the point of no 
quorum. The Speaker said there was no quorum present, but 
before the roll was called I moved to adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And we revert immediatey on 
the taking of the vote 

The SPEAKER. I think there is no question about the mo- 
tion to strike out the enacting clause; and if so, it is too late to 
debate. 

Mr. LONDON. But, Mr. Speaker, the motion to strike out 
the enacting clause has not been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. I know; but it has been voted on. 


We are in the middle of a 


Mr. LONDON. We have not voted on it, except that a divi- 
sion has been called. 
° A division has been had. 


The SPEAKER, 


9543 
Mr. LONDON. 


Mr. Speaker, the motion has not been dis- 
posed of. 


The SPEAKER. I know it has not been disposed of, but we 
are in the process of disposing of it. It will take some time to 
get to the place to dispose of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That was interrupted by the 
motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. There is a time to debate, and then there is 
a time when it is too late to debate. 

Mr. LONDON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. Can the motion be withdrawn? 

The SPEAKER. Can what be withdrawn? 

Mr. LONDON. Can the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause now be withdrawn? 

The SPEAKER. It can not. A vote was taken on it. 

Mr. RAKER. The question is, when the motion is made to 
strike out the enacting clause, it is not debatable. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just decided that it is not 
debatable because we have had a division on it. The question 
is on the motion to strike out the enacting clause. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 4 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, has the Chair 
announced the result of the vote? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces that the motion to 
strike out is lost. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I move the previous question. 

Mr. WALSH. The Chair recognized me to make a motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I was on my feet. The Chair 
said the noes seemed to have it, but did not announce the 
result. The motion for the previous question, if made, would 
have been premature until the Speaker did announce the re- 
sult; and now, as quickly as the Speaker has announced the 
result, I have moved the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is entitled to recognition. The gentleman moves the 
previous question. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
that the gentleman’s point of order is dilatory. 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point that the gentleman's point of 
is comes too late. It has got to be made before the count is 
taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Not until the result is an- 
nounced. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point comes too late. 
One hundred and fifty-six Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
pending before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The motion pending is for the previous 
question, The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] moves 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LONDON. I call for the yeas and nays on the motion to 
adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were refused, six Members, not a sufficient 
number, seconding the demand. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn is lost. The ques- 
tion is on ordering the previous question. The Doorkeeper will 
lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 97, nays 145, 
answering present“ 1, not voting 187, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, there is a motion 


YEAS—97. 
Alexander Cary Dewalt Good 
Almon Chandler, N. Y. Dixon Gordon 
1¹ 838 Okla. . — pepe ee 

Blackmon ure! u n arrison, Miss. 
Blanton Claypool Dupré Hastings 
Borland Cleary Evans Heflin 

rodbeck Cooper, Ohio Ferris Helm 
Brumbaugh Cooper, W. Va Fisher Helvering 
Burnett ox Foster Hilliard 
Byrns, Tenn Curry, Cal. Fuller, III. Houston 
Campbell, Pa. Dent Garrett, Tex. Huddleston 
Carter, Okla Denton Godwin, N. C. Hull, Tenn. 


Bland, Ind, 
Bland, Va. 


Campbell, Kans. 
Cannon 

Carew 

Carlin 

Carter, Mass. 
Clark, Pa. 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 


Crisp 

Currie, Mich. 
Dale, Vt. 
Deck 


Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Elston 


Esch 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Flood 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Austin 
Bacharach 


Coady 
Connelly, Kans, 


Dillon 
Dominick -4 
novan ey 


Estopinal 
Fairchild, G. W. 


Mansfield Pratt k 
Mapes Quin Taylor, Ark. 
Mason Ragsdale Thomas 
Miller, Wash. Rainey, J. W. Tillman 
Moon amscyer Van Dyke 
Morgan Watson, Va. 
Neely Robinson Williams 
Nolan Romjue Wilson. La, 
Norton Rouse Woodyard 
Oldfield Saunders, Va. Young, N, Dak, 
Overstreet Sells 
Polk Sherwood 
Porter Sims 
NAYS—145. 
Focht McAndrews Shallenberger 
Fordney rthur Sinnott 
Freeman McClintie Sisson 
Fuller, Mass, McCulloch Sloan 
Gallagher McFadden Smith, Idaho 
Gandy 4 cKeown Smith, Mich. 
Gard $ 3 Stedman 
Garner McLaughlin, Mich. Steele 
Gillett =T McLemore Steenerson 
Goodall N Stephens, Nebr, 
30) agee r. 
Graham, III. Martin Sterling, III. 
Green, Iowa Merritt Stiness 
separ Miller, Minn. Strong 
Hamilton, Mich. Mondell weet 
Hard oore, Pa Temple 
Harrison, Va. Moores, Ind. Tilson 
Haugen Oliver, N. Y. Timberlake 
Hawley Iney t Towner 2 
Hersey Osborne Treadway 4 
Hollaag Paige 7 Vestal 
Ireland Par Volstead 
Johnson, Wash. Phelan Waldow 
Kennedy, Iowa Platt Walsh 
Key, Ohio Pou Walton 
Kinkaid Purnell Wason 
Knutson Rainey, H. T, Weaver 
La Follette taker Welty 
Lazaro Rayburn Wheeler i 
A, Reavis White, Me. 5 
Lehlbach Roberts White. Ohio 
Little Rodenberg 5 
Littlepage Rose Wood, Ind. 
London Rubey Young, Tex. 
Lonergan Sanders, Ind. 
Longworth Sanders, N. X. 
Lufkin Sanford 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Overmyer 
NOT VOTING—187. 
Fairfield Kiess, Pa. Scott, Pa. 
Farr zing Scully 
Fess Kreider rs 
Fields LaGuardia Shackleford 
Flynn Lee, Ga. Sherley 
Foss N. Lever Shouse 
Francis f Linthicum Siegel 
Frear g Lobeck Slayden 
French Lundeen none 
Gallivan Lunn smal 
Garland McCormick Smith, C. B. 
Garrett, Tenn. McKenzie Smith, T. F. 
lass McLaughlin, Pa. Snell 
Goodwin, Ark, Maher Snyder 
Gould Mann Stafford 
Graham, Pa, Mays Steagall 
Gray, Ala. Meeker Sterling, Pa. 
Gray, N. J. Montague Stevenson 
Greene, Mass, Morin Sullivan 
Greene, Vt. Mott Sumners 
Gregg Mudd Swift 
Griest Nelson Switzer 
Griffin Nicholls, S. C. Tague 
Hamill Nichols, Mich. Talbott 
Hamilton, N. Y. Oliver, Ala. Taylor, Colo, 
Haskell O’Shaunessy Templeton 
Hayden Padgett ompson 
Hayes Parker, N. J, Tinkham 
Heaton Parker, N. Y. Vare 
Heintz Peters Venabie 
Hensley Powers Vinson 
Hicks Price Voi; 
Hollingsworth Ramse Walker 
Hood Randa Ward 
Howard Rankin Watkins 
Hull, Iowa Riordan Watson, Pa. 
Husted Robbins ebb 
Hutchinson Rogers Welling 
Jacoway Rowe Whaley 
Johnson, S. Dak. Rowland Wilson, III. 
Jones ucker Wilson, Tex, 
Juul Russell Winslow 
Kahn Sabath Wise 
Keating Sanders, La. Woods, Iowa 
Kelley, Mich. Schall Wright 
Kelly, Pa. Scott, Iowa Zihiman 
Kennedy, R. I. Scott, Mich. 
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So the previous question was not ordered. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 6 
Until further notice: 
Mr, AsHBrook with Mr. Davis. 
Mr. WIN with Mr. BUTLER. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennesse with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 
Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. FRANCIS. 


AUGUST 26, 


Mr. BARKLEY with Mr. RAMSEY, 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. MCKENZIE, 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 

Mr, Sanarn with Mr. Warp. 

Mr. Wartxins with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Cantritt with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. Drane with Mr. HEINTZ. 

Mr. FisHer with Mr. LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 

Mr. O'Snauxrssx with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Riordan with Mr. Woops of Iowa. 

Mr. SxarL with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STEAGALL with Mr. LUNDEEN. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present the doors were opened. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That it shall be unlawful for an pema or persons within the 
District of Columbia to have concealed. about their person or to carry 
openly any pistol, bowie knife, dirk or dirk knife, blackjack, dagger, 
sword cane, slung shot, brass or other metal knuckle, and any person 
or persons haying any of said weapons or instruments concealed about 
the ar or carrying the same openly in the District of Columbia shall 
be deemed puy of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be = 
ished by a fine of not more than $5, or imprisoned in the penitentiary 
for not less than one year nor more than three years: Provided, That 
prosecutions under this act shall be had by indictment in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia: And provided further, That the 
office: noncommissioned officers, and privates of the United States 
Army, Nayy, or Marine Corps, police officers, officers guarding prisoners, 
officials of the United States or the District of Columbia engaged in the 
execution of the laws for the protection of persons or property, when 
any such persons are on duty, shall not be liable under this act. 

‘ Sec. 2. That so much or any section of the act approved Ma 11, 
1898, entitled ‘An act to punish the g or vella of deadly or 
dangerous weapons within the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,’ which is inconsistent with this act, and only so far as the same 
may be inconsistent herewith, is hereby repealed.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
present law, as I find it on the statute book, is section 855, 
against carrying concealed weapons, which reads as follows: 

Any person who shall, within the District of Columbia, have con- 
cealed about his person any deadly or dangerous weapon, or who shall 
openly carry any such weapon, with intent to unlawfully use the same, 
s. be fined not less than $50 nor more than $500, or be imprisoned 
not 8 one year, or both: Provided, That the officers, noncom- 
missioned officers, and privates of the United States Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps, or of any regularly organized militia company, police officers, 
officers guardi prisoners, officials of the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia engaged in the execution of the laws for the protec- 
tion of persons or property, when any of such persons are on duty, 
shall not be liable for carrying necessary arms for use in performance 
of their duty. 

And then it goes on and authorizes the court to grant permis- 
sion to certain individuals to carry concealed weapons. The 
point involved in this bill, as well as the bill presented in the 
amendment by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], 
is the character of the punishment. -In looking over the vari- 
ous punishments that are provided I find that the punishment 
provided in this bill is greater than that for manslaughter. It 
is greater, practically, than all the other highly criminal pro- 
visions in the statutes, such as forgery, falsely issuing certifi- 
cates of a notary public or justice of the peace, and many other 
of the real acts that are criminal. Malicious injury and for- 
gery and one other are the only ones that have extreme penal- 
ties provided in this act. The punishment in this act is greater 
than embezzlement; it is greater than that provided for steal- 
ing property, for petty larceny; greater than that for black- 
mailing or robbery. The penalty provided in this present pro- 
posed legislation is more extreme than the offense of robbery. 

Now, it does not seem possible that if a person carries a con- 
cealed weapon he should be punished more severely than a per- 
son who commits actual robbery. Assault with intent to kill is 
not punished as severely as this bill provides for carrying con- 
cealed weapons. As I stated, manslaughter is not punishable 
under the Code of the District of Columbia as severely as pro- 
vided for in this bill for carrying concealed weapons. The most 
of them have only a maximum penalty, and the only one that 
has a minimum and maximum is forgery. That is not less 
than 6 months and not over 15 years. Here you give a mini- 
mum and no discretion in the court whatever. The jury finds 
the man guilty and he must go to State's prison for a year. 
The court can send him to prison for five years, and if he is 
convicted on a second offense he shall be punished for not less 
than five years in the penitentiary, and for the third offense he 
is punishable in the penitentiary for life. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, Yes. 


1918. 


Mr. LONDON. Is not the uniform tendency of the court to 
consider first offenders leniently and often to let them go with- 
out punishment? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. My experience is that it is not the punish- 
ment that is inflicted on a man, it is the certainty of the punish- 
ment that deters criminals and that prevents the violation of 
law. The universal sentiment of the American people to-day 
and the civilization of the world is to do away with severe 
penalties. Under the common law there used to be 32 offenses 
punishable with death. Among them was grand larceny, rob- 
bery, and many other offenses which are punished to-day with 
less than a year’s imprisonment. We now make the sentence 
indeterminate, so that a man may have an opportunity, after a 
reasonable length of imprisonment, to be paroled, and then after 
a period of probation let go for the purpose of making good. 
He is then in a position to be turned loose and no record is kept 
against him. It seems to me that the present provision of the 
law does not warrant us here in the House of taking a step 
backward and saying that the only method by which you can 
enforce the law is to put on an unusual, severe, and extended 
punishment, when as a matter of fact all those who have given 
this question thought and study believe in a short imprisonment, 
even if you make the term longer to start with before the man 
can be turned loose, and that you get better results, particularly 
with first offenders. The question of probation in many States 
has worked ideally, If a man pleads guilty the court may sus- 
pend the sentence and allow the man to go home upon condition 
that he pay all the expenses, and after he has made good the 
record is entirely wiped out against him and the man stands an 
American citizen and has the right to make good. And the 
record of this country for the last 15 years shows that we have 
been getting better results by treating men humanely who have, 
perchance, violated the law, rather than by imposing long terms 
of sentence upon them, so that they have a chance of making 
good, and they have made good; but if a man is imprisoned for 
n long time with confirmed criminals, he never becomes a good 
citizen thereafter. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman know how Congress can 
by legislation secure certainty of punishment? 

Mr. RAKER. I think so. 

Mr. DENISON. How can it be done? 

Mr. RAKER. By putting the penalty within the discretion 
of the courts, so that when a jury brings in a verdict they 
know that the judge is humane and fair and will do the right 
thing, so that they will know that he has the discretion of 
sending the man to jail for one month or five years, and that 
he will fix the judgment and fix the imprisonment according 
to the degree of the crime and the facts that Lave been brought 
out during the trial of the case. If the jury know, however, 
in advance that the man must go to a State prison for a year, 
they are going to hesitate a jong time about convicting some 
of these young men and they will turn them loose, as they 
ought to do. 

Mr. DENISON. The point the gentleman makes is that. the 
punishment should be elastic and should be within the discre- 
tion of the courts. 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. That is what I mean, and that 1s 
provided for in most of the legislation in the code of the 
District. There are only a half dozen cases where the mini- 
mum punishment is fixed, leaving the maximum to the discre- 
tion of the courts. The discretion is left in the court, and that 
is done in practically all cases. If the jury has brought in 
a verdict, the court summarily, after the verdict and before 
fixing or rendering judgment, permits, in many cases, in open 
court testimony to be heard for the purpose of determining the 
length of punishment, and that is a rule that has worked splen- 
didly and is working splendidly all of the time, because the 
judge himself should at least make the term commensurate 
with the manner in which the crime has been committed. In 
this act, and in legislation of this kind, there is no question 
of intent involved. The mere fact that a man goes from the 
Union Station up to his hotel with his six-shooter in his pocket, 
in his overcoat, makes him guilty of an offense by which he 
can be sentenced to State prison for five years under this 
proposed law. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would he not be also guilty if he kept 
it in his grip? 

Mr. RAKER. If he carried it in his hand; yes. 

amis LONDON. And the court would be helpless in the 
matter. 5 
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Mr. RAKER. Absolutely helpless. He must give him at 
least a year; and that is what I am getting at. The court could 
not help itself. 

Mr. LONDON. There is no discretion at all. 

Mr. RAKER. No discretion, if the jury finds him guilty; 


he must give him at least a year in prison. It may be per- 
fectly proper for a man in his own State to carry a weapon, 
or if his business is such, coming to Washington, for the pro- 
tection of his property and person, to carry a revolver in his 
grip or in his overcoat; but when he gets to the District of 
Columbia, under this bill, if he carried that grip or overcoat 
from the station to the hotel and anyone should detect him, 
he could be convicted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The intention of the bill is to 
punish that very offense. I knew of an instance, of which the 
Speaker of this body is quite familiar, where a man never 
carried a pistol in any other way except in a small valise, 
and one day he got into a quarrel and opened his valise and 
pulled out one of three pistols he had with him and killed 
a man. 

i Mr. RAKER. You could not stop that man if you had 40 
Aws. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Oh, yes, you could, because if 
he had been convicted of carrying concealed weapons he would 
have been in the penitentiary. 

Mr. RAKER. This man had three guns, and he was bent on 
mischief; he was bound to break the law and take some man’s 
life, and if you passed this law or a dozen such laws he would 
go and get a gun and put it on his person and would seek out 
the man he wanted to kill and would attempt to do so. No 
matter what laws you pass, you will not prevent a man who has 
murder in his heart from committing murder. The only thing 
to do with a man of that kind is, after he has committed 
murder, to punish him. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the amendment that has been offered 
meet with the views of the gentleman? 

Mr. RAKER. No; the amendment offered carries a minimum 
punishment of one year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And it is unconstitutional, also, 
because the bill prohibits anyone from openly carrying a pistol, 
bowie knife, etc., when the Constitution provides that a well- 
regulated militia being necessary to the security of every State, 
me right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
ringed. 

Mr. RAKER. That may be all right, and no doubt is; but 
this law on the statute books now provides “who shall carry 
openly any such weapon,” and if it stopped there it would be 
unconstitutional, without doubt; but it goes on and says “ with 
intent to unlawfully use the same.“ Anyone who carries a 
weapon, concealed or otherwise, with the intent to unlawfully 
use the same, to take life or feloniously assault his fellow man, 
is guilty of a crime under all of the laws. There is no doubt 
about that. The mere fact that men are killed with pistols or 
guns will not prevent other men who have murder in their 
hearts from taking the life of fellow men, and the fact of making 
it a life imprisonment to carry a concealed weapon will not 
derer one who has murder in his heart from committing the 
crime. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman say the law now in exist- 
ence prohibits the carrying of deadly weapons with unlawful 
intent? 

Mr. RAKER. It does. 

Mr. CANNON. And it provides an apt penalty? 

Mr. RAKER. It does. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, what is the necessity of any law if that 
is the case? 

Mr. RAKER. What I am getting at is this—— 

Mr. CANNON. I mean what additional legislation. x 

Mr. RAKER. Why should Congress, against all humane legis- 
lation, place upon the statute books such legislation that we had 
under the common law a hundred years ago, whereby 82 offenses 
were punishable by death, and to-day we have only two? 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me. I know of a 
ease where a chauffeur, a perfectly honest, inoffensive man, 
driving his car to the garage after he served the owner of the 
car or the owners of the car after midnight down on M Street 
on Connecticut Avenue was held up by two colored men and 
robbed of all the money the poor fellow had—$65—and I do 
not think he had any weapon to defend himself; and in the exist- 
ing condition in Washington if you go to the lonesome parts of 
the city with the best of intent or go to your home or because 
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you have the right to go there you are liable to be assaulted by 
thieves. I would not advise a friend of mine to go to certain 
parts of the city without being armed after midnight. 

Mr. RAKER. ‘The gentleman's question presents in my mind 
what I stated to one of the Members in discussing the matter a 
moment ago, and that is that under this bill if a person visits 
a neighbor at night, the wife, if you please, and children, 
and she knows that her husband is away from home, and 
she walks a block and a half to that home knowing she is going 
to be late, and takes her revolver with her to protect her life 
and her children, she is guilty of a crime and may be sent to 
State’s prison for five years, although the man who would rob 
her is punishable less than the woman who carries a gun to 
protect her life and liberty. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me the law had better stand as it 
is from what the gentleman says; that it is sufficiently severe, 
because he must carry the deadly weapon with intent unlawfully 
to use it. 

Mr. RAKER. 

Mr. CANNON, 
lation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. 

Mr. RAKER. X. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In line 5, first page, it says, “ to carry deadly 
weapons.” Now, would not a jackknife be a deadly weapon if 
used for that purpose? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; a jackknife will take a man’s life. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman confines his remark exclu- 
sively to guns and I wanted to call his attention to the fact 
that a jackknife would be a deadly weapon. 

Mr. RAKER. It does not need to be a jackknife. A knife 
with a blade that would reach a man’s heart would be a deadly 
weapon, and that would be only an inch and a half or 2 inches. 

Mr. KNUTSON. A penknife? 

Mr. RAKER. It would be a sufficiently deadly weapon. 

Mr, POU. Or a razor. 

Mr. RAKER. Any deadly weapon. 

Mr. POU. A man could not carry shaving materials along 
with him. 

Mr. RAKER. No; that is true, and it ought not to be. The 
only thing I am contending for is that the penalty is too severe. 
The penalty should be commensurate with the offense com- 
mitted. We are all in favor of the law against carrying con- 
cealed deadly weapons. The whole controversy here is as to 
the severity of the penalty provided in the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Tennessee is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, this bill (H. R. 6525), which was 
introduced by myself, was introduced on the 3d day of Deeem- 
ber, 1917. It is rather an old citizen. I have introduced the 
same bill for a number of years. It was several years ago con- 
sidered by the House. The present chairman of the District 
Committee was then chairman, and reported the bill with 
amendments, but when it was considered there were so many 
amendments put on in the House as to render it practically 
worthless, and, as I now recall, I think both the chairman and 
myself voted against the bill; but it was passed as amended 
and sent to the Senate, but nothing was done in the Senate. I 
introduced it and have reintroduced it ever since. This bill, of 
course, was introduced some 8 or 10 years ago. It was in- 
tended to meet conditions that then existed and still exist,-in a 
more intensified form. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I voted for the previous question on the bill now 
being considered, reported by the committee at this time, because 
conditions are different now, and, I think, aggravatingly differ- 
. ent. Just think about the situation at this time in Washington, 
D. C.! Here are thousands upon thousands of girls—young 
ladies—in the District of Columbia who have come here on ac- 
count of war service. Now, we are having night service, espe- 
cially in the War Department, and I do not know how many 
others, and young ladies, without any protection whatever, are 
leaving the War Department after 11 o'clock at night, and have 
to go to their lodgings or boarding houses or homes, wherever 
they are, unprotected and at the dead hours of the night, and 
there is no way for them to avoid it. Now, why should anybody 
in the District of Columbia want anybody else to carry concealed 
pistols, bowie knives, dirks or dirk knives, blackjacks, daggers, 
sword canes, slung shots, brass or other metal knucks—why 
should anybody want the opportunity to carry, either openly or 
concealed, that kind and character of deadly weapons? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 


That is the law. 
Then what is the use of any additional legis- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SIMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Suppose one of these girls takes 
a revolver in her pocket to protect herself, would you want to 
send her to the penitentiary for doing it? 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say to the gentleman that his is a 
pointed and pertinent question. If no man or woman is allowed 
to carry, either openly or concealed, the weapons I have men- 
tioned, then the girl or woman alone would be protected in the 
sense that they would have no opportunity to assault her and 
commit a crime except with the bare fist or a stone or something 


of that sort. 
But the criminal does not regard 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, 
those restrictions, does he? 

Mr. SIMS. The criminal, of course, tries always to avoid 
detection and punishment. But look at the number of deaths 
which have occurred in the District of Columbia by violence, by 
the use of a pistol carried by a man where the police officer or 
officer enforcing the law could not possibly know that the man 
was armed with a deadly weapon concealed, and in attempting 
to execute the law the pistol was drawn and the officer shot 
down, as has been done in the District of Columbia. 

Now, if we all knew that nobody, without committing a peni- 
tentiary offense, could carry any one of these weapons either 
openly or concealed it would break it up. They would not carry 
them. I also introduced a companion bill, to prevent the sale in 
the District of Columbia of any such weapon, but that was 
never reported or acted upon in the House. The present law 
provides for a fine only. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would like to ask the gentleman whether it 
ever occurred to him that possibly the greater portion of crime 
committed in Washington is due to the fact that we have such 
little police protection, only about one-third as many policemen 
as ought to be here? 

Mr. SIMS. So many policemen have already been killed in 
attempting to enforce law that it ought to be very much to their 
interest to make it unlawful to carry these deadly weapons. 
Med! such a law we would not need so many policemen as we 

o now. 

Mr. FOCHT. They were not very good shots, and at least 
would first have to find a policeman to shoot. 

Mr. SIMS. A policeman is shot down by a man who has a 
pistol stuck in his hip pocket, and the policeman has no means 
of knowing it. 

Mr. FOCHT. You were speaking particularly of the protec- 
tion to the young ladies going home at night. If we had more 
policemen they would have more protection. 

Mr. SIMS. When this bill was passed before we did not 
have war conditions on us. I only spoke of the fact that the 
need for such legislation was decidedly greater now than it 
ever was before. 

I submitted the question of preventing the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons to the then corperation counsel of the District 
of Columbia, and he drew that part of it. I submitted the bill 
with reference to who should be permitted to carry a pistol 
to Maj, Sylvester, who was then chief of police, and he drew 
that part of the bill. The portion as to the punishment of not 
less than one year or over three years was my own. That is 
the only thing I did, and that was at a time when there was 
no war on hand, when Washington was normal. But it was 
needed then, 

Now, I can tell you what occurred in Tennessee many years 
ago. At that time it was not unlawful to carry what was 
calfed in our country the bowie knife. Many homicides fol- 
lowed as a result of it Men would carry bowie knives and get 
into a row somewhere and kill each other or kill somebody else. 
The question was how to prevent that character of homicide. 
So Tennessee passed a law making it a felony to carry a bowie 
knife and took away the plea of self-defense if one was used 
and a homicide followed. So the bowie knife lives only in his- 
tory in that State. It ceased absolutely to be carriel when it 
was made a felony to carry it. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. While that is true, it is also true that Tennessee 
has always refused to senselessly and foolishly pass any law 
to prevent the carrying of pistols and making the drones a 
more than $50 fine and six months in jail, 

Mr. SIMS. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. LANGLEY. In that connection will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 


Kentucky has also taken an advanced position on the bowie 
knife, pistol, and other questions of that character? 


1918. 


Mr. SIMS. Ido not know what the law of Kentucky is on the 


subject. Tell me what it is. « 

Mr. LANGLEY, We are fully up to date with Tennessee on 
the question. 

Mr. SIMS. Has Kentucky passed any law making it a fel- 
ony for any except the exempted classes to carry a concealed 
weapon? 

Mr. LANGLEY. All concealed weapons. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Kentucky has passed a law dis- 
franchising a man who will carry one and makes it impossible 
for him to hold a position of honor and trust. 

Mr. SIMS. That is one of the most progressive laws on that 
subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is not progressive on that 
subject. 

Mr. SIMS. Does it make it a felony? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Not only imposes a fine and im- 
prisonment, but it also disfranchises. 

Mr. SIMS. It does not make it a felony. 

Mr. WALSH. Kentucky is humane. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I did not know that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts was acting on the humanitarian prin- 
ciple that the gentleman from California was, I do not object 
to that, except by way of commendation that they were humane 
in Kentucky. 

Mr. SIMS. Before I was interrupted by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, I made the statement with reference to bowie knives 
and the law that was passed making it a felony to carry one at 
all, aud that such carrying has ceased in Tennessee. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Some of my colleagues are in doubt as to 
whether there is any diference between a jackknife and a 
bowie knife and a machete. Will the gentleman enlighten the 
Members who are in doubt about that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. I may be mistaken as to individual instances, 
but I know that as a general rule that bowie knives are not car- 
ried like pistols in Tennessee. I know, further, that the fact that 
the State of Tennessee has not made the carrying of pistols 
concealed a felony is the reason why they are still carrying them 
and are still killing people with them. 

Mr. MOON. Do you not know that jt is a violation of the 
law in Tennessee to carry a knife over three and a half inches 


long? 
Mr. SIMS. I know it is, but it is not a felony. 
Mr. MOON. Hundreds of them are being carried there right 


now. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know that as a fact, but if it is a fact it 
is because we have made it merely a misdemeanor and not a 
felony. Now. if we want to prevent the carrying of pistols in 
Washington in time of war, the only way to break up the 
practice of carrying them is to make it a felony, 

As to whether the third offense, as provided in the bill re- 
ported by the gentleman from Kentucky, should be imprison- 
ment for life or not is an open question. The bill is open to 
amendment as to that. We can reduce the penalties, but if we 
make the offense punishable merely by a workhouse sentence 
or a fine, the law will never be obeyed to the extent of breaking 
up the practice. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no question among any of us that the 
carrying of concealed weapons should be prohibited under the 
law. I take it to be a general proposition that that is the pre- 
vailing opinion among us. Can the gentleman point out a case 
in the last year where anybody has been arrested for carrying 
a pistol, a bowie knife, a dirk or dirk knife, or a black jack, or 
dagger; or sword cane, or slung shot, or brass or other metal 
knuckles in the District of Columbia? Has there been any more 
violation of the law in the last year and a half than there was 
in the years before? 

Mr. SIMS. I suppose there has been; but, to be honest with 
you, I must confess that I have not looked up the difference. I 
do not know about the slung shot. The pistol is the thing I am 
interested in. I speak of the pistol, because you can do the same 
thing with it. You can kill somebody with it without his 
having any opportunity to defend himself. But if you make it 
a felony, we all know that nobody will have these deadly 
Weapons in his pockets. 

Mr. RAKER. An ordinary piece of gas pipe, such as you use 
in your machine to jack with, could be used to kill a person with, 
could it not? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The punishment provided here, the gentleman 
concedes, is too severe, does he not—not less than a year? 
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Mr. SIMS. If we want to break up the practice of carrying 
pistols it will require a form of punishment greater than has 
been tried in the District of Columbia so far to do it. 

Mr. RAKER. Do you know of any cases in the District where 
they have given a man a year for carrying a concealed weapon? 

Mr. SIMS. In this District? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. There is no law for it. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; there is a law that inflicts a punishment 
of a year for it. 

Mr. SIMS. It is not made a felony, and they are still carrying 
pistols. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The bill provides that punishment shall be 
confinement for not less than a year in the penitentiary, Why 
not say they shall be hanged by the neck until dead? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is not suggesting a practical rem- 
edy. If the penalty on conviction is too severe it will be very 
easy to reduce it. It is very easy to reduce all these penalties, 
but I am afraid that those who are fighting the punishment 
provided for the third conviction, as provided for in the John- 
son bill, are opposed to the penalty provided for the first con- 
viction. It is simply a question of whether you want to stop 
this practice or not. But when I introduced this bill, or one 
similar to it, several years ago, I know who came here and 
fought it. I do not know the individual names of the men, but 
I know the manufacturers of pistols were here and fighting the 
measure. They are not here this time, so far as I know, 
although I bave not been looking after the matter. But it will 
be the only way by which we can stop the carrying of pistols, 
by making it a felony. I do not blame anybody for carrying a 
pistol in his pocket if others are permitted to do so and are not 
required to do anything more than pay a fine. Suppose you 
have an enemy and you know he is an unscrupulous, bad man, 
and you believe that he carries a deadly weapon, that he car- 
ries a pistol in his pocket. You are liable to meet him any- 
where. The only way to defend yourself against that man'is to 
do what he does. If he attempts to draw it, you can draw 
yours and get the first shot. Do you suppose that the War 
Department of the United States to-day would be doing every- 
thing on earth it can to invent a poisonous gas equal or superior 
to that used by the Germans if the Germans had never used 
any? The fact that the Germans use poisonous gas forces the 
allies to use it, not as a matter of choice, not because they 
would have advocated it—for it is forbidden by treaty—but it 
is made absolutely necessary, in order to defend against such 
attacks, to use the same kind of a weapon; and as long as men 
can carry pistols around in their pockets and take the chance of 
escaping punishment by not being seen with them, men who 
intend to commit crime will carry pistols in their pockets and 
force you and others to carry them, when you would not do it 
at all if the law was otherwise. 

Mr. HARDY. Suppose a man’s life has been threatened by 
just such a dangerous character as the gentleman spoke of, and 
that man has to take the chance of meeting his enemy at any 
time, and in order to protect himself he carries a pistol, under 
this bill is that any defense at all? 

Mr. SIMS. Not under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Neither it is any defense under 
the present law. 

Mr. HARDY. It ought to be. 

Mr. SIMS. It is not anywhere that I know of. 

Mr. SISSON. There is a provision to cover that. 

Mr. SIMS. I know; but a man has to go and make an affidavit 
and get a permit to carry the pistol, and that is a matter of 
public record. 

Mr. HARDY. But even that would not do any good as a de- 
fense under this bill. 

Mr. SIMS. No; because this law will make it unnecessary 
for anyone to carry a pistol. - 

r. GRAHAM of Illinois. I want the gentleman to under- 
stand that I thoroughly sympathize with the object he is trying 
to attain by this bill; but what has the gentleman to say about 
the constitutionality of this bill? 

Mr. SIMS. The Constitution of the United States guarantees 
to every man the right to be armed, but it has been decided by 
court after court that you can provide by statute how he may 
be armed. You may provide by statute that he can not carry 
a bowie knife secretly, and you can provide by statute that he 
shall not carry it openly, and both provisions are constitutional, 
because that is not the only method of being armed. In our 


State they exempted a man who carried an Army or Navy pistol 
if carried. openly in the hand. They could regulate the method 
of carrying it. Under the Constitution you can not prevent a 
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man arming in his own defense, but you can prevent him arming 
with particular instrumentalities of defense. He can still go 
around with a shotgun on his shoulder or in his hands, perhaps, 
although it is a misdemeanor in some places to do that; but it 
all bears on whether or not you want to break up the carrying 
of pistols by the law-violating class. 

This is not intended to prevent men defending themselves 
when they are in danger of death or great bodily harm, but it is 
intended to abolish the danger that makes it necessary or excus- 
able to carry a pistol. It is to remove the excuse and the neces- 
sity for it, and we ought to pass a bill making it a felony, and 
provide some form of punishment that will deter the men who 
are going around armed with the intention of committing 
felonies. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Am I right in assuming that under 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts—— 

Mr, SIMS. That is the bill I introduced. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. That a judge after a verdict of 
guilty had been rendered by the jury could impose a fine of $25 
if he desired? 

Mr. SIMS. As the only punishment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. No. Under the bill that I introduced 

Mr. GRAHAM of Minois. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is somewhat different. 

Mr. SIMS. I did not know he had changed it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is different. It provides that the 
punishment may be a fine of not to exceed $5,000, or imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary. 

Mr. SIMS. That is not in my bill. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. So that under the Walsh amend- 
ment if the facts to justify it were presented to the judge he 
might fine a person $25. 

Mr. SIMS. I am opposed to that. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That being true, the judge having 
the right to impose that kind of a penalty, why say that is a 
felony, when under the common law, as I understand it, an 
offense punishable by either a fine or imprisonment is a misde- 
meanor. 

Mr. SIMS. We can have the imprisonment as a punishment 
for a felony, and can also provide a lesser punishment. But I 
am not in favor of letting a man off with a fine. We have a fine 
now and it does not do any good. We can amend the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Tuesday, August 27, 
1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 12817) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish each regiment of the United States Army 
with certain athletic equipment; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12818) to provide 
further for the national security and defense by authorizing 
the President to control rental charges in certain areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting a proposed clause of legis- 
lation providing for crediting cable charges to the appropria- 
tion for the War Trade Board (H. Doc. No. 1264), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor, favoring House bill 9683; 
to the Committee on Labor, 


— 


Also, resolution of the Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, protesting against further pro- 
hibitory action by the President, by the Fuel Administrator, or 
by Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor, concerning the employment 
of prison labor during the war; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, concerning the proposed prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of beer; also the petition of 
citizens of Newark, III., for war prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. > 

Also, petition of the King Co. of Rockford, III., protesting 
against the proposed tax on nonbeverage alcohol; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Sy Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petitions of citizens of Law- 
renceville, Pa., and the Methodist Episcopal Church of Montours- 
ville, Pa., favoring war-time prohibition; also petition contain- 
ing 500 names of citizens of Lycoming County, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of H. I. Kettle, of Syracuse, N. V., 
for a bone-dry law; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY: Memorial of the Depositors State 
& Savings Bank of Chicago, III., submitted by James J. Pesicka, 
protesting against the prohibition amendment to the emergency 
Agricultural appropriation bill; to the Committee on Agricciture. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of C. E. Minor and 100 other farm- 
ers of Connecticut against prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, August 27, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, August 22, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

mye PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brandegee Hitchcock Pomerene Smith. Mich. 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Saulsbu Sterling 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Sheppa Thomas 
Fall Lodge Sherman Weeks 
Fernald McCumber Smith, Ariz, 

Fletcher Penrose th, TA 


answered to their names. The Secretary will call the roll of 
absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. KeNpRICK, Mr. Krey, Mr. Nucent, Mr. 
PITTMAN, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. SUTHERLAND, 
Mr. Townsend, Mr. VarpamMan, Mr. Watson, and Mr. Worcorr 
answered to their names when called. 

Mr, New, Mr. McNary, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. Netson, Mr. 
DILLINGHAM, Mr. Corr, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Mr. Jones of New Mexico, Mr. Bamp, Mr. Overman, Mr. 
Saws, Mr. Simmons, Mr. WapswortH, Mr. Jounson of South 
Dakota, Mr. France, Mr. Norris, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
and Mr. McKerrar entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


NEWS OF: AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have just had handed me a 
copy of instructions from the Customs Service, in the form of 
a telegram sent to the Boston newspapers, and I assume to 
all other newspapers, which I consider it my duty to bring to 
the attention of the Senate, because the matter referred to 
relates directly and essentially to a Senate document, a report 
made by a Senate committee. Here is the telegram: 

Avoust 23, 1918. 


COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS, 
Boston, Mass,: 

Do not license or permit exportation of 1 of the edition of 
August 22 and 23, ce a of aircraft subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs; also prevent 1 Ge of any 
account of ce reports in magazines, letters, or other . This is 
in conformity with action of postal and cable censorship. 

HALSTEAD, Customs Service. 


This is the notice sent by the collector of the port of Boston 
to the newspapers: 


1918. 
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Reference indorsement, 
United States Customs Service. 
Colleetion District No. 4, port of Boston, August 23, 1918. 


POSTMASTER, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sm: I inclose herewith for your information copy of a telegram 
received in this office from the Treasury Department to-day. 
E. Bikes. Collector. 


` R. G. Fry, Deputy. 


Mr. President, I wish further to call attention to the fact 
that the report of the Military Committee made in the editions 
of last Friday, I think—Saturday’s newspapers and Sunday’s 
newspapers—were directly affected by this order. While the 
financial side of it is not of the first importance, it means that 
there is a mass of junk in every post office in the country. The 
newspapers of those three days which were going abroad in the 
regular course had many thousands of dollars of postage on 
them, and that, of course, is a complete loss to the press. Natu- 
rally the press published this report and published such com- 
ments as were made regarding it, and without any notice to 
them instructing them contrarywise this action was taken at 
half past 11 Sunday night, after the edition for Monday morn- 
ing of the Boston papers was on the press. t 

I do not know how the Senate will feel about action of this 
kind. I am not confident that there may not be authority for 
taking it, but it seems to me most drastic and ill advised, be- 
cause it is evidently intended to prevent certain information 
getting into the hands of our enemy, when everybody knows 
that that information, published in-our press and published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp or elsewhere, is well known to our 
enemies, or will be, and that there can not be any force to that 
argument. It simply prevents the going abroad to our allies 
and to others of information which is public property in this 
country, necessarily public property, because it is the product 
of a Senate committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts whether the report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs upon the aircraft investigation was not 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, yes; undoubtedly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It was; I saw it in the Recorp; but I 
wanted the Senator’s statement in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator or some 
member of the Committee on Printing if they have any knowl- 
edge as to whether an order has been issued preventing the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD from going abroad or from going to our 
soldiers in France—the Recorp that contained the report of 
the aircraft investigation? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not any information on that subject, 
but I notice the chairman of the Committee on Printing is 
present. Perhaps he can answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator looks at me. 
I was chairman of the committee, but the Senator from Arizona 
IMr. Sacra] is chairman of the committee now. 

I am sure the joint committee has no such information as is 
indicated by the Senator from Connecticut or never heard of 
any order being made anywhere prohibiting the RECORD from 
being distributed. There was a time when there was a limit 
to the circulation, but that time has passed. It was limited 
on account of the shortage of paper, but there is no order of 
that sort now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The object of my inquiry, of course, Is 
obvious. It is this: Many Members of Congress send the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to members of our Expeditionary Forces in 
France; I do for one. If the CONGRESSIONAL Record contains 
the report of the Committee on Military Affairs upon the air- 
craft investigation and that is sent to our Army abroad, and 
the recipients of it are liable to be captured and the Concnes- 
SIONAL RECORD is liable to fall into the hands of the enemy, why 
is not the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD prevented from going abroad? 
If the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is allowed to go abroad containing 
that report, what sense is there in preventing newspapers which 
contain the report from going abroad? 

Mr. WEEKS. I can probably answer the question of the 


Senator from Connecticut by calling his attention to the read- | 


ing of this telegram. It says: 
Also prevent taking out—. 
Which I presume means taking out of this country— 
of any account of service reports in magazine, letters, or otherwise. 
“Or otherwise” would undoubtedly include the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
one moment? Does not the wording of the telegram rather im- 


ply that the purpose of our Government is to conceal this knowl- | 
edge from our own soldiers? The enemy already has knowledge 
of it. It looks to me as if the purpose of the order was conceal- 


ment as regards our own Army. That is the only way I can 
explain it. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, it seems to me 
that the purpose is plain. If material appears which the Gov- 
ernment says can not be sent abroad that will tend to make 
every newspaper refuse to publish that matter. The only peo- 
ple in the world to-day who are interested in the subject and 
who do not know about our aircraft business are the American 
people. What the condition is is perfectly well known to our 
allies and is perfectly well known to our enemies, and the ef- 
feet of this would be to prevent the publication of anything re- 
lating to the aircraft situation in the newspapers by refusing 
the mails to them to go abroad. All important newspapers send 
more or less copies to Europe. If the publication of any matter 
will prevent their going abroad, cost them money, involve the 
loss of postage and all of that, of course they will omit that 
altogether, and it will never reach the American people. That 
is the real trouble, it seems to me. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
saehusetts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was going to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts a question, but I think it is so perfectly obvious 
that it scarcely needs an answer. 

My opinion is that there is no dispute about the substantial 
accuracy of the facts which were stated in the aircraft report. 
Some of the allegations in the report related to publications 
in the Official Bulletin of the Government in regard to airplane 
production. Charges were made in the report that the state- 
ments in the Official Bulletin were not true, and, as I read the 
evidence, the Secretary of War admitted, as he termed it 
euphoniously, that there were gross exaggerations. The commit- 
tee found that the statements were entirely misleading. The 
Official Bulletin is sent abroad in every mail that goes; the 
false statements of the Official Bulletin in regard to the Avia- 
tion Service are sent abroad; that misleading information is 
given to the world—to our soldiers and to our enemies—and a 
true statement of the situation is denied them. 

Mr. WEEKS, Mr. THOMAS, and Mr. BRANDEGEE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Weeks) has the floor. To whom, if to anyone, 
does he yield? 2 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will wait until the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has finished. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it seems to me there is one 
phase of this order relating to the sending out of this informa- 
tion that manifestly comes within the jurisdiction of the 
Senate, and that is the words “or otherwise,” which necessarily 
would mean the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts give me his opinion as to whether or not, under 
the terms of the order which he has read from the department, 
a newspaper which prints an account of the debate which is 
now going on on the floor of the Senate will be allowed to go 
out of the country? 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, I should think that it would be inhibited, 
or would be as likely to be as any other matter relating to the 
subject. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Do I understand the order to prevent 
comment by any newspaper upon the aircraft report? 

Mr. WEEKS. I will read the order once more. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish the Senator would do so. 

Mr. WEEKS. It reads: 


COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS, 
Boston, Mass, 
Do not license or permit exportation of newspapers of the edition of 
22 and 23 carrying report of air-craft subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs; also prevent taking out of any 
aceount of service reports in letters, or otherwise. ‘This is 
in conformity with action of postal cable censorsbip. 
HALSTRAD, 
Customs Service. 

Mr. President, I was about to move that these telegrains be 
referred to the Committee on Printing to determine whether 
or not this prohibition is to apply to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and to report thereon to the Senate. I make that 
motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
motion of the Senator from Massachusetts. My principal pur- 


Avcust 23, 1918. 


Is there objection? 
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pose in rising was to suggest that this subject should not be 
allowed at present to interfere with the pending business, 
which is very important. The matter involved is one which 
probably will invoke more or less discussion, and as we are 
working under a unanimous-consent agreement and there are 
many amendments to the pending bill I hope that beyond the 
presentation of the motion—to which I do not object—we may 
go ahead with the business of the session. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. If this policy is to be followed, what is the 
use of the Senate debating anything any further? If pub- 
licity, when it becomes disagreeable to certain officials in the 
War Department, is to be prohibited in every newspaper and 
magazine and letter. we might as well adjourn the Senate 
to-day and let the War Department in secret session run the 
war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, we can answer that ques- 
tion when we take up this matter for consideration. I am con- 
cerned now with the military bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the use of discussing the military 
bill and have an order issued from the customs officer to- 
morrow prohibiting the publication of the Senate debates? 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, I will say that I think 
that argument is worthy of the Senator, but it is entirely 
beside the consideration of the military bill. Of course the 
Senator may think that the military bill amounts to nothing, 
but I do not think that. I think we should dispose of it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the military bill is very important, 
and I object to the Senator from Colorado putting words in 
my mouth, Mr. President, but I think we ought to know 
whether or not free speech is to prevail in the Senate before we 
go on with the military bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, the Senator frequently 
and, I suppose, reluctantly breaks into his chronic vacation 
from the Senate to come down here and occupy the position of a 
faultfinder, and then accuses other Senators of putting words 
in his mouth, which I have not done. I want to go ahead with 
the business of the Senate; and I am perfectly willing, imme- 
diately after the pending bill shall have been disposed of, that 
the Senate shall, so far as I am concerned, take up and con- 
sider this question. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think that the Senator from 
Colorado is right in wishéng to go on with the military bill. I 
did not suppose this subject would take so much time when I 
read these telegrams. I think, however, that if the motion which 
I have made prevails, it will remove the obstruction, and we can 
immediately go on with the military bill. 

Mr, THOMAS. I do not object to the motion. 

Mr. WATSON. Will-the Senator from Colorado permit me to 
make a suggestion. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. i 

Mr. WATSON. Will not the Senator from Massachusetts per- 
mit this matter to lle over a day before finally sending it to a 
committee? 

Mr. WEEKS. Then, Mr. President, I will change my motion, 
if I may be permitted to do so, to a motion that this matter 
lie on the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Subject to the call of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not know to 
what matter the Senator from Massachusetts refers. 

Mr. TODE My colleague refers to the telegrams which he 
has read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks that the telegrams which he has read shall lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WATSON. Subject to his own call. 

Mr. WEEKS. Subject to call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If such a proceeding is in 
order under the rules, of course the matter may later be called 
up; but the Chair does not undertake now to decide one way or 
the other. Is there objection to the request? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

CHANGES IN DRAFT AGE, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12731) amending the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 
1917. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, as bearing upon the amend- 
ment which is now pending, I send to the desk and ask the Sec- 
retary to rend a letter which I have received this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


148 West EIGHTEENTII STREET, 
Los Angeles, Cal., August 21, 1918. 
Senator THOMAS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: Noticing from newspaper reports statements of loyalty 
of organized labor, and their objections to being included in war regi- 
lations, leads me to write of the following incident, the date of which 
was August 16. 

I signed up as a machinist at the Los Angeles e and reported 
as directed on the night shift. While waiting to be given work was 
asked by a workman to show a union card, and told that no one 
could work in the shop unless a member of the union; that all fore- 
men and workmen were such; and that I absolutely could not work 
there unless I agreed to become a member. 

Upon stating this to the foreman, he said that he could not mix in 
the matter but would give me a job if I wanted it.” As I could not 
conscientiously join an organization 3 methods of intimidation 
and interference, I did not attempt to work, but left the shipyard 
and gave up my efforts to use my experience to help out in the most 
necessary work. 

Will state further that I am above the maximum limit of the new 
draft law, and would probably not be acceptable in Army or Navy, 
but that ability to give good service in private shops led me to desire 
to follow the request of our President and make my efforts count 
directly in the Nation's work. 


Respectfully, EDMUND J. Bowers. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr, President, I think that the state- 
ment just read from this workman is quite informing and quite 
eloquent, coming as it does from a man who lives with these 
conditions, as to the situation and as to the attitude of the rank 
and file of men engaged in laboring in war industries in so far 
as they are affected by the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado, I know that some of the leaders of certain labor 
unions are opposed to this amendment and have been quite 
actively agitating against it. The methods which are used 
sometimes by leaders of labor unions are rather graphically 
described by the experience of this man whose letter has just 
been read; but, if left to a free decision, I do not believe that 
a majority or any substantial portion of the laboring men of 
this country ask for any special privilege or exemption as com- 
pared with other men within the draft age as to their military 
service. I think that most of them, a great majority of them, 
being patriotic citizens, would resent the attempt on the part of 
certain of their leaders to put them into a privileged class, to 
send their- fellows to the front, to relieve them from the duty 
of going to the front, and then allow them to quit work and 
remain idle if they please, and so escape altogether the highest 
obligations of citizenship. I do not think they want it, and 
there will undoubtedly be means by which the question can be 
put to the mass of labor and not left to the decision of a few 
leaders of union labor. 

A day or two ago in one of the newspaper articles published 
daily by a certain correspondent here in the city of Washington, 
who occupies the position apparently of being the regular de- 
fender of everything that is being done in the conduct of the 
war by those who are at present responsible for it, a statement 
was made that the proposed amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado made no substantial change in the law. This writer, 
whose articles are generally printed on the front page of the 
paper, said that the law already provided the same thing that 
the amendment of the Senator from Colorado provides, and, 
on account of the official sanction which this newspaper writer 
has apparently, that statement of his as to the effect of this 
amendment on the present law has found very wide acceptance, 
even in the Senate, and it has been assumed by some, perhaps 
without investigating the question, that the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado was rather superfluous and had no sub- 
stantial effect. Mr. President, that is far from being the case. 
The law at the present time is not at all as provided in the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado, All that is necessary 
to demonstrate the fact that the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado will accomplish a vital and, in my opinion, a necessary 
change in the war conditions of the country is to look around the 
country and see the conditions that exist. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What will be the effect if the 
amendment is defeated? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Well, if it is defeated it will lead to 
confusion, to loss and waste of labor, and will perpetuate the 
injustices and discriminations as between citizens as to the 
duties which are exacted from them in the war that exist now. 
If, however, it is passed, and if, when it becomes a law it is 
enforced, those conditions will be remedied by this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator if this amendment is defeated, whether the 
potency and purpose of the present law will have been in any 
manner impaired by an adverse vote? Suppose the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado is voted down, and the sense of 
the Senate then appears to be against the construction placed 
upon the law by the author of the amendment, what becomes 
of the insistence of those who believe that the intention of the 
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present law was to effectuate the very purpose which the 
amentiment had in mind? ‘That, I frankly say, disturbs me 
somewhat. I want every man either to work or fight; I think 
that is a good principle. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will answer the Senator’s question 
fully. Every man ought either to work or fight. If the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado is adopted every man will 
have to work or fight. who comes within the limits prescribed 
by the law as to age and classification. If the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado is defeated, every man within those 
ages and classifications will not have either to work or fight, 
beeause the law then in that respect will be the same as it is 
now. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He could be made to ficht. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But he is not made to fight, and he does 
not have to be made to fight, because the law does not require 
it; that is the point I am trying to make; whereas if this 
amendment is passed the law will require it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Before the Senator interrupts me 
further allow me to demonstrate that. Here is a statement of 
conditions existing under the present law—a very recent state- 
ment, dated August 22, from Newport News: 

Approximately 2,000 plumbers employed on Government work at the 
various operations in the Hampton Roads district have gone on strike 
for an increase in pay of from 75 cents to 87§ cents an hour, thus tying 
up work at a score of places. 

That is the present condition— 

The plumbers employed on Government work— 

On Government work— 
in this district three weeks ago were granted a wage increase by the 
adjustment board of from 723 cents per hour to 75 cents per hour. 
This was not satisfactory, and the plumbers then put in a demand for 
874 cents per hour, double time for Sundays and Saturdays after 11 
a. m. and double time for every hour after 4 o'clock each week day. 

The work affected by the strike embraces the operations at Camp 
Abraham Eustis, Camps Morrison and Hill, Hilton Village, ye ko 
Board apartment houses, . at Cump Stuart, Langley Aviation 
Field, and Fort Monroe on this side of Hampton Roads. On the other 
side the places affected include the naval se, Bush Bluff, quarter- 
master terminals, and Pie Point. 

The increase asked by the men is to apply as of June 1, if granted. 

There is the situation at the most important center or ganglion 
of the nerves of the war activities of the country, which is 
paralyzed, because men who have been drafted, who are within 
the draft age, but were exempted to work as plumbers, refuse 
to accept the award as to wages and conditions that was allowed 
them by the Government Wage Adjustment Board, which con- 
tains as a part of its members some of the leading representa- 
tives of organized labor in the country, such as Mr. Walsh, who 
made the famous report as to industrial conditions a few 
months ago. 

To connect that up with the question of the Senator from 
Michigan that condition exists, while the fellow-citizens of 
these same men are sent to the front trenches in France and 
are glad to go and give the utmost labor of which they are 
capable, and proud to give their lives, if necessary, as the high- 
est functio which a citizen can perform. While they are doing 
this, not knowing how long they may live, their brothers under 
the existing law go on strike, as has been described in this 
article. If the amendment of the Senator from Colorado is 
agreed to, that condition can not exist. That is the difference 
between the two. It exists now because there is no law which 
prevents it; and there is no lawyer or anybody else who can 
controvert that statement, I ought to add, however, in order 
to be full about the matter, that there is a law which could 
prevent it if the President of the United States would exercise 
his authority under it; but the President of the United States 
has not exercised his authority under the law. The difference 
between the existing law and the one proposed is that under the 
latter the Senate exercises the authority. It does not leave it 
to any executive discretion, The difference is between an op- 
portunity to act and acting, which is a very substantial differ- 
ence. It is the difference between merely haying authority to 
do a thing and doing it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. SMITH of Michigan, and Mr. WAT- 
SON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It may interest the Senator from 
Washington to know that information was given to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, in discussing this very matter with 
the Secretary of War, that the present provision of law which 
was directed along this line, as the Senator will remember, is, 
according to his testimony, enforced from time to time against 
an individual, but not ‘against a collection of individuals, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; with the result I have referred to. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is all a matter of regulation. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to ask my friend from Wash- 
ington to make a little clearer the distinction. That is to say, 
there is a law now that, if enforced, would prevent such con- 
ditions as he very aptly describes. What assurance has the 
Senator, however, that if the other law were passed that law 
would be enforced? 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let me answer the Senator from In- 
diana first. 

Mr. WATSON. While the Senator is answering that ques- 
tion I should be glad to have him answer this further ques- 
tion, if he pleases: He has said that the President could en- 
force the existing law if he chose to do so, but that the Senate 
can enforce the law proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 
I do not understand how the Senate can enforce a law. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know that I used that lan- 
guage. If I did, I was not very happy in my expression: The 
Senate can require action, and that is what Congress would be 
doing if it passed the law. Of course, the carrying out of the 
law must be left to some executive official, 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The law is not as the Senator from 
Indiana assumed in his statement, or at least as I understood 
him to assume. It does not require anybody at all to put a 
stop to this condition at Hampton Roads, or other similar con- 
ditions. There is no requirement of law that the President 
shall act there. He has discretion; that is all. He can act if 
he sees fit; whereas if this law passes he will not have discre- 
tion about it, but it will be one case in which the legislative 
branch of the Government assumes a portion of the Authority 
which it was intended it should assume, and decides the policy 
of the Government. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON, It strikes me that the matter is in exactly the 
same situation as the liquor question, By the law that we 
passed at the last session of Congress we gave the President 
power to regulate the liquor traffic by prohibiting the use of 
cereals in the manufacture of liquor. He has not exercised that 
power; and now we propose to cover it by this amendment to 
the Agricultural appropriation bill and make it specific. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that is a very happy illustra- 
tion of the situation. 

Mr. NELSON. And it is the same in this case. We have 
given the President the general power, and, undoubtedly, while 
it has only been exercised in individual cases, he could exercise 
it extensively to prevent a strike in the way I have indicated. 
But now we are seeking to do in this matter as we are seeking 
to do in the liquor question—make it mandatory instead of 
leaving it to the discretion of the executive department, where 
we fear that that discretion will not be exercised as effectively 
as it ought to be. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; that is an accurate statement of 
the law as I understand it, and it shows the utter difference in 
conditions that will exist between the law as proposed and the 
law existing now. Under the law existing now, these men 
striking do so with impunity and yet escape military service; 
and no publie official, neither the President nor anybody else, is 
violating any law in permitting them to do so. If this law is 
passed, that can not be permitted without a violation of the law. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to his colleague? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not construe the law as it 
is now suggested by the Senator from Minnesota, or as sug- 
gested by my colleague. I want to call his attention to it. It 
seems to me that the amendment of the Senator from Colorado 
gives more warrant to the President to allow conditions to con- 
tinue as they are now than the existing law does. Here is the 
existing law: 

The President is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from said 
selective draft and from the draft under the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 1 hereof, or to draft for partial military service only from those 
liable to draft as in this act provided, persons of the following classes. 

And then it deseribes these classes. Now, the President is 
authorized to exclude them; but we go on then and make this 
positive legislative provision: 

FEH exemption or exclusion shall continue when a cause therefor no 
nger 
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That is absolutely prohibitive, so far as legislation can pro- 
hibit. We do not even authorize the President to make rules 
and regulations prescribing how to determine when this cause 
for exemption exists, but we make a positive legislative declara- 
tion that no exemption or exclusion shall continue when the 
cause for such exclusion ends. The amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado provides that they shall not be entitled to be 
exempt when the cause for exemption ceases, but it goes on 
further and expressly authorizes the President to make rules 
and regulations for enforcing it. Any rules and regulations 
that the President may make will be made pursuant to the act 
if we adopt the amendment, and it seems to me—I may be mis- 
taken—that under that he can do what he is doing now and 
point to the law to justify him in doing it. It seems to me as 
the law is now that the responsibility for enforcing the law and 
making it possible that these exemptions shall not continue 
when the cause therefor ceases rests with the administrative 
branch of the Government, and that we can hold them respon- 
sible, but that if we adopt this amendment providing for these 
rules and regulations we expressly give them warrant to make 
such rules and regulations as will permit the very conditions to 
exist that the Senator and I both admit exist now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a moment I will yield to the 
Senator. 

I do not think there is really any very substantial difference 
between the statement of the law and the amendment of my 
colleague and myself, although the conclusions we draw from 
them are somewhat different. The proviso in the amendment 
that he refers to—that “the President shall make regula- 
tions“ —is limited by the words that immediately follow—* for 
enforcing this provision.” The only regulations that the Presl- 
dent can make are regulations for enforcing the provision. At 
the present time he is not required to enforce any such provision 
at all. ; 

It may be well to illustrate further just what is involved In 
this tie-up of war work at the naval base at the Jamestown Expo- 
sition site, the navy yard at Hampton, and the various Gov- 
ernment activities of the Quartermaster’s terminal at Nor- 
folk, and the various war activities surrounding Hampton 
Roads, which is perhaps the greatest port in the country at this 
time for the shipment of supplies and munitions and the transport 
of troops. These men there, before the controversy arose, were 
receiving $150.80 a month, counting a month as 26 working days, 
at 8 hours a day. They were paid by the hour, and at that rate 
it would amount to $150.80 a month, which they were getting 
before the controversy arose. They demanded $172 a month 
for 26 days, at 8 hours a day. The matter was submitted to 
the Wage Arbitration Board, and the Wage Arbitration Board 
allowed them $156 a month, and because they are unwilling to 
work 8 hours a day, 26 days in the month, for $156, they go on 
strike, regardless of the effect it may have upon the supplying 
and feeding of our troops in Europe, or of the effect which it 
may have upon the outcome of the battles which are raging now 
on the battle front in France. 

Just at the same time there was going on a strike of firemen in 
Pittsburgh. I read this newspaper clipping on the subject: 

PITTSBURGH, August 25. 


Every fireman of the 1,000 who resigned from the city’s service at 
poon yesterday was back at his station in uniform at o'clock last 
night— 


Why did they come back? In the first place, a great fire. 


had broken out which threatened munition plants and threat- 
ened the existence of a large portion of the city. These fire- 
men were on strike, refusing to submit their claims or to abide 
their strike until a decision could be had from the board which 
was provided by the Government for a judicial consideration 
of differences of this kind; and the fire was combated by volun- 
teers and by soldiers who had been called away from their 
homes and their families and their business for nothing practi- 
eally, because the pay of a soldier is not compensation in any 
sense of the word. It is merely based upon the idea of main- 
tenance, of supporting him. He gets no pay in a commercial 
sense. He gives his services; he gives himself. These firemen, 
who were receiving good pay, had a controversy about wages 
which they were unwilling to submit to a board whose fairness 
I never have heard questioned. They were on strike and the 
safety of the city and the munitions plants so necessary to the 
Government was preserved by the soldiers and by volunteer 
citizens— 

Officials of the Federal War Labor Board in Washington told the 
virtual strikers late in the afternoon that they must return to work. 

Immediate arrest by the military of every man who failed was the 
9 was taken shortly after 300 student soldiers from the 
reserve officers’ trairing camp at Carnegie Tech had won a battle with 


flames that destroyed several houses in ‘Penn Avenue and threatened to 
rene toa wunitlons plant of the Westinghouse electric concern, 


I only mention those as illustrations out of hundreds that 
might be selected throughout the country, some of which are 
existing at the present time in my own State. I have a tele- 
graphie dispatch here of August 26, as follows: 

Following the breaking off of negotiations last night between repre- 
sentatives of the Pacific Coast Steel Co. and employees of the company 
engaged on contracts for the Emergency Fleet Corporation a strike was 
declared at 7 o'clock to-day. The employees declared that more than 
1,000 workers went out. They demand pay and working conditions 
similar to those in effect in the shipyards. 

I have not the details of the wages. Some of the men in the 
shipyards are earning as high as $20 a day. The men in these 
steel plants are earning the largest wages they ever earned in 
their lives, Their wages are commensurate with the expenses 
of living, and they are living better than they ever lived before. 
I do not know the details of their grievance. Assume that 
there is merit to their claim: There is a wage board for the 
adjustment of it. They refused to abide by the decision of that 
board. They care nothing, apparently, for the effect of their 
refusal to work—although they have been exempted for that 
purpose from military service—upon the outcome of the war or 
the safety and independence of the country. For the purpose 
of remedying those conditions, whatever certain leaders of 
organized labor may say, however they may interpose their 
political influence against the enactment of this measure which 
has been proposed by the Senator from Colorado, I propose to 
vote for it, because it is right, it is just, and union labor itself, 
which is just and which is patriotic, will vindicate the adop- 
tion of this amendment when it has an opportunity to con- 
sider it fairly and without undue influence, 

Now, it is proposed by authority apparently, the executive 
authority, to defeat this amendment, if we are to judge by the 
statements of semiofficial newspaper writers to whom I referred 
a moment ago. For what reason? Not because it is wrong. I 
see in the papers here that the administration admits it is 
right, and the only argument which they make against it is that 
it is unnecessary, which I had undertaken to discuss a little 
while ago. What is the reason this writer gives for the opposi- 
tion of the administration to this amendment? The reason is 
that it might offend union labor. That is the reason they give. 
It seems to me to be a somewhat brazen admission of the in- 
fluences which control here and there, but that is the statement. 
The significant words are that if this amendment should be 
considered a reflection upon labor it ought to be defeated. That 
is the reason given for defeating it, and at the same time it is 
proposed to allow existing conditions to continue while the 
war work of the Government shall be impeded by strikes from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. I make the assertion that in all of 
these willful interferences with the production and shipment of 
food and munitions of war pro-German spies and traitors are at 
work contributing to that result, and succeeding in necom- 
plishing that purpose, releasing and exempting from service at 
the front thousands and tens of thousands of men within the 
military age, and yet it is proposed, Senators, at the same time 
to go further than France—heroic, noble France—has gone, 
fighting upon her own soil, for her firesides andeher altars; 
further than England has gone in four years of war, and con- 
script into the Army boys of 18 years of age. If it is neces- 
sary, if it can be proved by any reasonable showing to be neces- 
sary, I will vote to conscript boys of 16 and men of 60. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But it is not necessary, and briefly I 
want to show why I do not think it necessary to draft boys of 
18 and why the minimum age should be limited to 19 instead of 
18. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator spoke about present condi- 
tions and cited some instances of strikes. Of course, the Sen- 
ator will realize that those matters can not be remedied in a 
day. Even under this bill in any provision you might make a 
period of time would have to elapse before there could be a 
reclassification or a calling into the service. It may be that 
these conditions are only temporary, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. How long does the Senator think would 
elapse or does he assume would elapse? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should not think it ought to extend over 
a great while. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Can the Senator give an approximate 
idea of the time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should imagine that that would depend 
on conditions, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I say to the Senator I think that about 
12 hours would be long enough. If the President of the United 
States sent word to Norfolk, Va., that these men who were on 
strike for $172 a month instead of the liberal pay allowed them 
by the wage board were not at work to-morrow morning, they 
would be called to serve in the Army in accordance with the 
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registration which his already been made of them, it would be 
ended to-morrow morning. That is all the time that is neces- 
sary, and one order of that kind would be enough; there would 
be no necessity to repeat it anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That leads me to the question I rose to 
propound to the Senator. The Senator's argument seems to 
proceed upon the idea that the workingmen within these ages 
who are engaged in essential industries are not disposed to 
enter the service at all. Does the Senator believe that these 
men are purposely endeavoring to avoid military service or 
that they would be unwilling to go into military service? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I think most of them are very 
patriotic. I think if it were left to them they would go into 
the military service or go to work; but it is not left to them. 
I know nothing about particular organizations. They are led 
by men whose judgment they defer to. Sometimes those lead- 
ers are right and sometimes they are wrong. I think the great 
mass of the men are patriotic, that their patriotism is of as 
high a percentage and of as high a standard as that of any other 
element in the country; but it does not make any difference 
what they want to do, I am talking about what they are doing. 
It does not make any difference what their motives are, the 
effect of their action is just the same. 

It has been said by some that this would be a conscription of 
labor. It is not a conscription of labor at all. It is not a con- 
scription of anything. They have already been conscripted. 
All the men who are affected by the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado have already been conscripted. They have been 
registered; they have been listed; they are subject to military 
service. It applies only to those who are exempted from mili- 
tary service in order that they may engage in certain occupa- 
tions prescribed in the act. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The object of exempting these men from mili- 
tary service was to secure their services in industries where 
their labor was essential as experts or otherwise. This amend- 
ment, it seems to me, would result disastrously unless we as- 
sume that when the exemption is attempted to be set aside they 
go back to work rather than go into the Army, because their 
position in these industries is quite as essential as their place 
would be in the Army. Does the Senator believe that men 
would go back into the factories rather than to go into the Army 
under this rule? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I suppose there would be different 
actions in that regard; but it would adjust itself. I do not 
agree with the Senator that industrial work is on the same 
plane as military service. I think military service at the front 
is the highest class of service in every way. 

Mr. BORAH. In a sense, of course, it is the highest; but 
the other is quite as indispensable to the situation, because the 
men can not be maintained upon the front either with muni- 
tions or with food without this work. So it is indispensable to 
the situation. ; 

The reason why I ask the question is this: I was talking 
with a party who is opposed to this amendment and somewhat 
closely associnted with the Government, and he was of the 
opinion that it would have a demoralizing effect for the reason 
that these men might prefer to go into the Army, and it is just 
us essntial to keep these industries going £s it is to keep the 
Army at the front; that these men by reason of their expert- 
ness, on account of their especial fitness for this work have 
been exempted to do this work, and while sometimes disturb- 
ances arise and strikes occur, it is much better to deal with the 
situation so as to keep them there if possible rather than to 
deal with it in a way which might cause disturbance and a 
refusal to remain at work. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think that any sufficient num- 
ber of them would voluntarily give up their work under condi- 
tions which will be fixed by the wage adjustment board and go 
to the front in such numbers that their places could not be filled. 

Mr. FALL and Mr. CUMMINS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FretcHer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from New Mexico rose 
first, and I yield to him. 

Mr. FALL. The amendment we are now discussing deals with 
a certain class in the draft law affecting those between 21 and 
31. There are three classifications. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Five. 

Mr. FALL. There are three classifications made in paragraph 
4 of the original draft act. À 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But under the regulations of the de- 
partment. : 
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Mr. FALL. There are five, but those classifications were not 
made in the act. 

If the Senator will permit me, the point which I desire to 
make is this: The amendment as reported which we have dis- 
cussed refers to only one of the classes out of the three classes 
made by Congress. I am not referring to the five classes of 
drafted men as made by the department. There are certain 
exemptions : 

That the Vice President of the United States, the officers, legislative, 
executive, and judicial, of the United States and of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, regular or duly ordained 
ministers of religion, students who at the time of the approval of this 
act are preparing for the ministry in recognized theological or divinity 
schcols, and all persons in the military and naval service of the United 
States shall be exempt from the selective draft herein prescribed; and 
nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require or compei any 
person to serve in any of the forces herein provided for who is found 
to be a member of any well-recognized religious sect or organization at 
present organized and existing and whose (xisting creed or principles 
forbid its members to participate in war in any form and whose religious 
convictions are against war or participation therein in accordance with 
tho creed or principles of said religious organizations, but no person so 
exempted shall be exempted from service in any capacity that the Presi- 
dent shall declare to be noncombatant, 

That is the first classification made by Congress. The amend- 
ment under discussion, it can not be maintained, affects that 
classification. Then there is the second classification, and this 
is what I desire to call the attention of the Senator particu- 
larly to. Here is the alternative: 

And the President Is hereby authorized to exclude or discharge from 
ssid selective draft and from the draft under the second eye of 
section 1 hereof, or to draft for partial military service only from those 
liable to draft as in this act provided, persons of the following classes. 

The President can exercise his authority in two ways and 
two ways alone. He is absolutely precluded by the terms of the 
act itself from drafting for combst military purposes those in 
the following classification; he can only draft them in any way 
for semimilitary purposes: 

County and municipal officials ; eustomhouse clerks ; re employed 
by the United States in the transmission of the mall; artificers and 
workmen employed in the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of the 
United States, and such other persons employed in the seryice of the 
United States as the President may designate. 


Mr. POINDEXTER, What point is the Senator making? 

Mr. FALL. With the permission of the Senator, I thought he 
was under the impression that the amendment which we are now 
discussing applied to all those under registration. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, no; I said it would apply to some 
of those under registration. I said “all that it applied to are 
under the registration.” 

Mr. FALL. Then it certainly does not apply and could not 
apply to the classes to prevent a strike in a ship yard or navy 
yard or munition factories operated by the United States Gov- 
ernment, It does not affect those people at all, nor can the 
President draft those people engaged in the munitions factories, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not agree with that construction of 
the act. The registration which is provided for by the act 
is 


Mr. FALL, If the Senator will just allow me, I will close in 
just a second. 

Mr. POINDENTER. 
of 18 and 45. 

Mr. FALL. This amendment which we are discussing in terms 
itself only applies to persons engaged in industries, including 
agriculture. That is the third class, and it only applies to the 
third class of those registered. It does not apply at all either 
to the first or the second class. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That may be true, but that is not in- 
volved in what I was speaking of. The point I was making 
was that all people affected by that amendment are not going 
to be drafted under it as claimed; they were drafted when they 
were registered. 

Mr. FALL, That is exactly the proposition I am making. 
They are not drafted at all under the act of Congress itself. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I beg the Senator’s pardon. They are 
required to register and are subject by the law to such disposi- 
tion as the law provides. They become a part of the military 
forces of the country, and for reasons of State it is deemed wise 
to excuse them from the military service in order that they may 
work in essential industries. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The point to which I wanted to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Washington was under consideration 
by him a few minutes ago. He was comparing the inclination 
of working men to go into the Army as opposed to remaining at 
industrial labor. I have no doubt the working men of this 
country are just as patriotic, and the Senator has no doubt of 
it, as any other class of citizens. But here is the point: Assum- 


It includes all persons between the ages 


ing that the Thomas amendment goes unmodified into law, these 
men are classified. They are put in a deferred classification 
because their labor is necessary to the maintenance of the Army. 
They strike, for instance, or cease to work in a concerted way, 
and we will assume for a good reason, and they instantly lose 
that classification under the Thomas amendment. Most of them 
have dependents and would be deferred on that ground alone, 
although they are not so classified. If those men are willing to 
continue to work until the War Labor Board decides their dis- 
pute, and are willing to continue to work in the meanwhile, 
and then abide by the decision of the War Labor Board, is it 
fair to put workingmen with dependents in class 1 or subject to 
the draft as is expressed in the amendment? Ought not some 
provision at least to be made for the support or maintenance of 
their dependents if they ure to lose the classification which they 
— 3 on account of the essential character of their 
abor 

All my amendment provides is simply that they are not to 
lose this classification if they are willing to submit their dis- 
pute and do continue to work in the meanwhile and thereafter 
in accordance with the decision. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think there is a good deal of merit 
in the Senator's proposition. I have not seen the last form of 
the amendment, but it occurs to me that if the conditions are 
as the Senator states, if the men do not quit work pending the 
decision of the wage-adjustment board, but continue at work, 
and after the decision abide by its decision and continue at 
work, then the amendment of the Senator from Colorado would 
have no application to them at all. ‘There is no question that 
would aris? about those men. But even if so, the matter of 
the ground upon which they are exempted, whether they are 
exempted as laborers in essential industries or exempted be- 
cause of dependents, is a matter of adjustment. If they claim 
exemption on some other ground, of course the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado would have no application to them 
at all, because it refers only to exemptions upon this ground. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I doubt very much whether under the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado or the committee 
amendment, if it is not modified, the workingmen who fall 
within the Thomas amendment could claim an exemption or 
deferment on the ground of dependents. In fact, I do not think 
they could, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I differ with the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to his colleague? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand the proposal of 
the Senator from Iowa it is that if these laborers should con- 
template a strike because of dissatisfaction with the terms and 
conditions of their employment and agree to submit their dis- 
pute with their employers to some sort of a board of arbitra- 
tion, when the board renders its decision they are willing to 
accept it, but the employer in effect does not accept it, then 
they can strike without being subject to the Thomas amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understood that was the purpose, but 
I hope Senators will not undertake a discussion of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa at this time. I desire to 
conclude. 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg pardon of the Senator from Washing- 
ton. I only wanted to call attention to the fact that, however 
patriotic workmen may be—and I think that they are patriotic 
as are any other body of citizens—it is a pretty hard alterna- 
tive to put up to them to say, “If you cense work for a per- 
fectly just reason, you must lose your chance for a deferred 
classification on account of dependents you may have in your 
family.” 

Mr POINDEXTER. Yes; I agree with the Senator from 
Towa; but I do not think that that would be the effect of the 
amendment. 

I think the entire matter has been confused and obscured by 
some of the apparently inspired utterances in newspapers. Of 
course, these partisan correspondents are very able men, and 
their opinions are entitled to a great deal of weight. As a 
case in point, I notice a remarkable intellectual feat of the 
same writer who said that this amendment would make no 
change in the law. On yesterday in a column article, after 
reviewing the conditions at the front, citing cable dispatches 
and going in great detail into the information, to which he 
intimates he has had exclusive access, he has come to the con- 
clusion—the profound judgment—that the Germans are not 
retreating voluntarily. 

Mr. KENYON. Voluntarily? 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. With mariries and other Ameri- 
cans jabbing them at Chateau-Thierry with bayonets, and 
Foch's Frenchmen covering them with 75-milimeter guns, on the 
left flank, and on the right—with their communications under 
fire, and their army bottled up and making a desperate effort 
to get out—this writer says, after a most able compilation of 
figures and facts, that “every examination of cabled and mail 
reports from the other side leads to the judgment that the 
German withdrawal is by no means voluntary.” Now, you 
have got to pay some respect to a man who is capable of in- 
tellectual feats of that kind, 

Mr. President, I want to say just a word as to the minimum 
of the age classification for compulsory military service, I 
have always been in favor of universal military training, which 
is quite a different thing from military service. If I could 
accomplish it, I should like to see the United States Govern- 
ment, as a measure of self-protection, begin at least a medical 
examination of children in the schools, in order to see where 
their physical condition, upon which depends largely their men- 
tal and moral condition, could be benefited; and to have inaugu- 
rated at the age of 16 or 17, or even younger, some form, some 
wise plan of training for their development, to equip them 
better for the duties of citizenship and make them eapable of 
more valuable military service, so that in case of an emergency 
they would be available to the Government. But that is a 
very different thing from taking the young boys and sending 
them to the front. Military training is radically different from 
military service. 

This bill proposes to take boys of 18 years of age and to 
put them in the same class with boys of 21 and 22 years of 
age, subject to be sent immediately, if the military authorities 
so decide, to the battle front. As I said before, if that were 
necessary I would gladly support it, but I want to inquire for 
a moment as to whether or not it is necessary, 

There seems to be a misapprehension in some quarters over 
the proposition that it is alleged that the military authorities 
have stated that a boy of 18 years of age makes the best 
soldier. That has been repeated time and time again, but with 
the respect which we have and ought to have for expert opinion, 
which has had profound weight in this body, I do not find that 
the military authorities have ever said any such thing. On 
the contrary, the military authorities fixed 19 years of age as 
the minimum age of the draft when the first draft law was 
passed, when they were acting freely and selecting what they 
considered the very elite of the military strength of the country. 
In the hearings before the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], a member of the 
committee, asked this question of Gen. Crowder, the Provost 
Marshal General: 

Senator REED. You do know, however, that the War Department, 

king Leer e has been a consistent advocate from the first of be- 
nning to draft with boys 18 years old, and its original plan was to 
ft from 18 to 25, was it not? 

Gen. CROWDER. 19 to 25 or 26. 

There is the answer of the War Department as to its opinion 
in reference to the minimum at which efficiency in the case of 
the man power of the country in a military sense is reached, 
and it corresponds with the military experience of our nllies. 
The French have considered that to put into their battle line 
boys 18 years old instead of strengthening their army would 
weaken it; so have the British. Many of the German soldiers 
and officers attribute their defeat in the recent disaster which 
they have met with in France to the fact that they had so many 
young soldiers in their ranks, many of them boys 18 years of 
age. Common sense and universal human experience are as 
valuable teachers in a question of this kind as is military 
science. Senators are men of mature judgment, men of ex- 
perience in all the relations of life, and I should like any one 
of you to consider if as the commander of an army you were 
confronted with the proposition of going into a fight agninst 
another army equally well led and well equipped and of the 
same numbers, and you had your choice as to the age of your 
soldiers and could determine the age of the enemy, would you 
choose an army of boys 18 years of age to fight an army of 
men of 19, 20, and 21 years of age? I believe that, all things 
being equal, men of 20, 21, and 22 almost certainly would defeat 
an equal opposing force of boys of 18. 

It would be a good deal like taking a high-school football 
team and expecting it to play a match game with a university 
football team. That is about what the proposition would be. 
Common sense and common experience dispute it, and the War 
Department in their authoritative utterances have never ad- 
vocated it on the basis that boys of 18 make the best soldiers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President, will the Senator permit 
an interruption? 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. 
ticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Has the Senator stated how many men 
it would take out of those subject to the draft if the age were 
raised from 18 years to 19 years? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not stated that, but, according 
to the estimate—and we have nothing but estimates—it would 
take 660,000. 

Now, I want to comment upon the effect of that. It is a very 
pertinent and relevant question. 

According to the same estimates made by the same authorities 
there are plenty of men left in the draft of the other ages to 
more than make up the force which the War Department pro- 
poses to organize, and that, Mr. President, without going beyond 
the first class; that is, without infringing a particle upon classi- 
fication No. 2. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment. Let us see what classi- 
fication No. 2 is. Here is one of the elements that go to make 
up class 2 under the draft according to the regulations of the 
War Department, and the men included would be entitled to 
deferred classification : 

(a) Married men with children or father of motherless children, 
where such wife or children or such motherless children are not mainly 
pe guys upon his labor for ghd Bee for the reason that there are 
other reasonably certain sources of adequate support (excluding earn- 
ings or possible earnings from the labor of the wife) available, and 
that = remoyal of the registrant will not deprive such dependents of 
support. 

There are a large number of men who have not been reached 
under the present law and who are not proposed to be taken 
under the bill now pending who are described in the classifica- 
tion which I just read, men who have children who are not de- 
pendent upon them for support, but who have other means of 
support—substantially stated. For my part, I would prefer to 
invade that element of the second class and take those men be- 
fore I would go below 19 and take boys of 18. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. STERLING. Does not the Senator know that the pres- 
ent plan contemplates a deferred classification for all married 
men? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I thought that had been disputed. 
There is nothing in the law to that effect. 

Mr. STERLING. It has not been disputed, but it has been 
asserted over and over again on the floor of the Senate that the 
plan does contemplate such deferred classification, and I think 
that the figures in the report of the committee, figures furnished, 
I presume, by Gen. Crowder—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Are based upon that. 

Mr. STERLING. Are based upon that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That only strengthens my proposition. 
If that is the case; if every married man is going to be put in 
a deferred class and not drawn at all, it is all the more reason 
why many married men in such situation ought to be drawn and 
put in the Army before, in my opinion, the extreme youthful age 
to which I have referred is taken. 

Mr. BRANDEGEH. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator stated a moment ago that 
by raising the minimum age of those subject to the draft to 19 
it would yield all the troops that the plans of the War Depart- 
ment contemplated. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. What is the number that the Senator 
understands the War Department plan does contemplate, in 
round numbers? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will state that to the Senator. The 
plan of the War Department contemplates, in round numbers, 
80 divisions. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Of 40,000 men each? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of 40,000 men each; which would 
amount to 8,200,000. Added to the 3,200,000 the 18 divisions 
of 720,000 men which the War Department proposes to have in 
the United States and not send abroad, would make, under the 
plan of the War Department, 3,920,000 men, including—I em- 
phasize again—18 divisions, aggregating 720,000 men, to be 
retained in the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now, what I was going to ask the Sena- 
tor was this: The present plan of the War Department may 
contemplate the raising of only 3,200,000 men, or, with the 
extras to be kept in the United States, in the neighborhood of 
4,000,000 men. The Senator has alluded to the fact that the 
central powers attribute in some measure their recent reverses 
to the fact that their men are too young, their ages going down 


I yield to the Senator from Connec- 


into 17 or 18. I suggest to the Senator, if men of 18 are drafted, 
it may well be that they will not get into the line of battle for 
a year, at which time they will be 19. They must be trained 
both here and abroad before they fight in actual warfare; and 
would it not be wise to have this extra force that would come 
from taking the men of 18 years of age? In any event, if we 
should haye enough without taking them, is it not well to have 
a margin of surplus for contingencies and to have an over- 
whelming force? 

As to the efficiency of men of 18 years of age, if it is true 
that the Germans count one of their weaknesses the fact that 
they have had in the line men of 18 years of age, our men of 18 
would be as good as theirs, and would not constitute a weakness 
in our Army, but would give a surplus to our Army as. good as 
a large part of the German Army. In that view of it, it seems 
to me it would be an element of strength. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Even if our men should be as good as 
theirs, there would be no reason why we should not have men 
better than theirs, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, if our Army is better, except those 
of 18, and they are equally as good, it seems to me we shall have 
increased the strength of our Army by taking men of 18. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would agree instantly with the Sen- 
ator as to the proposition of having the younger men in re- 
serve and trained in the United States if the entire complement 
that it is proposed by the military authorities to organize can 
not be gotten from the classes of 19 years of age and older, and 1 
would, if necessary, even go below 18, because men have served 
in armies even younger than that, but it is not necessary. We 
have 1,500,000 men in France now and we have 1,500,000 in the 
United States, making 3,000,000. Under the classifications 
between the ages of 32 and 45 it is estimated by Gen. Crowder 
that he will get of what he calls effectives, after the most lib- 
eral rules of elimination and exemption, allowing 30 per cent 
elimination for physical defects, 601,236 men, and between the 
ages of 19 and 21, or the two years of 19 and 20, 1,100,000 men, 
which makes 1,701,000 men, in addition to those that we 
already have, without touching the 18-year-old class, 

Now, if we send those men to France it will take us more 
than a year, at the rate of 300,000 a month, to get them to 
France, and that is without touching any of those in the second 
classification; it is leaving out of the question the addition to 
the Army of any of these men who have been exempted in order 
to work and who have quit work; it is leaving out of the ques- 
tion the combing over of the registration lists, which every- 
body knows could be done, with the result that hundreds of 
thousands of physically fit men, and men who in every other 
way are eligible for military service, could be added to our 
fighting forces. We see them cluttering the_halls of executive 
offices. We find a great number of those men who are counted 
in the 1,500,000 soldiers that are now in the United States not 
doing a soldier’s work. We have them in the State of Wash- 
ing, getting out spruce timber—trained military officers who do 
not know anything about spruce, and whose places could be 
taken in spruce work by men whose lives have been spent in 
that business. These men who are trained to fight, and Iwill 
say who want to fight, who are eager to go to the front, but 
who can not go to the front and can not go there because they 
are put in this industrial occupation, could be taken out and 
our armies strengthened to that extent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me, I assume that a good many men are in this country 
for the reason stated by the Senator—that the means for trans- 
porting them to France are not yet available. When the Sena- 
tor states that we have a million and a half men in France I 
think he should bear in mind that only one-third of that force 
is effective on the firing line. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I suspect so. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And if we have a surplus in this coun- 
try to draw upon, the Senator must also remember that our 
shipbuilding and ship-launching facilities are increasing rapidly 
and that the great preliminary work of adapting our yards and 
getting the materials to build these ships has been done; the 
foundation has been laid; and we must expect that by the time 
these men are fit to be transported to the training camps 
abroad there will be ships enough to greatly increase the 
monthly number that can be transported abroad. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I doubt very much whether it will be 
increased very much above 300,000 a month. I do not know, 
It might be, but the more men we get to France the more 
tonnage is required to supply them. Some estimates are as 
high as 8 tons per man for supplying them, which increases in 
proportion to the number of men in France. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would not attempt to dispute with the 
Senator upon that question, or to assert anything positively, 
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because I have not the original sources of infermation, and I 
am not myself an expert in the business; but I understood 
from what I had seen in the newspapers that both the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Staff had testified before the Committee 
ou Military Affairs that they were assured that they would be 
amply able to supply an army of 4,000,000 men in Europe by 


the Ist of next July, and unless the British withdraw their 
ships which we are now using to transport about 50 to 60 per 
cent of those that are transported abroad, we should be amply 
able, unless they are utterly mistaken in their estimates and 
statements, to maintain the Army. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that the statement which I 
made on this subject is borne out by the testimony of these 
military authorities that the Senator from Connecticut quotes. 
In the first place, notwithstanding the general impression that 
has been created, and which I had myself, I find on looking at 
the record that the War Department does not intend to have an 
army of 4,000,000 in France, I thought they did, but they do 
not. Here is the testimony of the Secretary of War. He says: 

After the recess of Congress the study went on, and a few days 
ago— 

This is the testimony given recently before the Military Af- 
fairs Committee— 

It became clear to us that „ the 80-division program was 
perhaps the maximum which we could possibly hope to accomplish. 

Eighty divisions in France. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the Senator must remember that 
even the War Department is subject to being educated from 
time to time, and is capable of changing its opinion after the 
one previously held has been demonstrated to be erroneous, If 
it were not for that, our case would, indeed, be hopeless. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have observed that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not know whether the Senator has 
correetly apprehended the position of the War Department. 
The War Department proposes to have 80 divisions in France, 
but 20 divisions in the United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Eighteen divisions in the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, 18; I think that is correct. 
that it is not an 80-division proposition; it is a 98-division 
proposition, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But it depends upon what basis you are 
discussing. We were speaking about the Army to go through 
the German lines, the Army in France. That is what we were 
speaking about; and I had the impression—I do not know 
whether any one else did or not—that when Gen. March said 
that an Army of 4,000,000 men could go through the German 
lines at any time they wanted to, he meant an army of 4,000,000 


in Europe, beeause that is the only place where you can go 
through the German lines. You can not go through the German 
lines in the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, there is another feature 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Before the Senator passes from that phase 
of the matter I should like to ask him a question. If a regula- 
tion were made under which the 18-year-old boys would not be 
called until the others had been called, would not that cover the 
objection he has? I call his attention to the testimony of the 
Secretary of War before the House committee, where he wa 75 

I therefore haye planned from toe Ps ag as a matter of rA 
tlon, to have the men from 1 oR in a separate class ling 
them tbe class of 18-year-old Fe t a view to Pheferring their 
until it is necessary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have ‘thought a good deal about that 
proposition, and at first it seemed quite plausible; but I have 
come to the conclusion that it is impracticable and unwise, for 
the reason that the deferring of calling them in itself shows that 
it is not necessary to have them immediately; and not being 
necessary to have them immediately, it is an unwise policy to 
take thein out of their schools and put them in the Army, I 
think the proposition contains in itself its own refutation. 

Mr: KELLOGG. Is there not something in the point that we 
are now passing a draft law to provide for the maximum of men 
necessary that are going to be pledged to win this war, and that 
it is better to do it in one bill than to make several bites of the 
cherry? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, I agree entirely with the Senator 
ns to that, but I want to call his attention to this: If we were 
not going to get these boys of 18 for military service anyhow, 
in case they are needed—or, to state it differently, if the limita- 
tion of the minimum age to 19 in this bill would exclude forever 
that number of men from the Army—lI would not be in favor of 
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so limiting it. But the effect of limiting the minimum age to 19 
years is simply—and I am satisfied that this phase of the mat- 
ter, as obvious as it is, has been oyerlooked—is simply to defer 
upon an average of six months the calling into the military 
service of every one of these young men who are now 18 years 
of age. We do not lose them. In six months from to-day, upon 
the average and by the law of averages, all young men in the 
United States that are 18 years old will be 19 years old. That 
is the average period for the entire number. Some will become 
19 to-morrow, some day after to-morrow; and they will be eligi- 
ble upon becoming 19 years of age and subject to the plan, 
which is pointed out by Gen, Crowder in these hearings as being 
perfectly feasible, which he said could be carried out without 
difficulty, of a weekly registration of the men arriving at the 
required age—at present 21 years of age—if the President should 
make an order for the weekly registration of them. So, if the 
minimum age is fixed at 19 years, you would have every one of 
these younger men, now 18 years of age, coming week by week 
into the military service when they arrive at the age of 19 and 
relieve us of what I think would be the unwise and, in some 
respects, the cruel step of taking from their families and from 
their schools boys who have just arrived at the age of 18 years. 
Let it go along during the year, and as they become 19 years of 
age, then they will come into the military forces of the country. 

Mr. President, there is one other proposition to which I want 
to call attention that is somewhat interesting. I haye examined 
this testimony pretty closely. There has been an impression 
here that during the recess of Congress a great deal of abstruse 
study of this bill has been made by the War Department, and 
that the delay in enacting it was more than compensated for 
by the benefits that came from the study, and that we have 
something here that is quite different from the proposition which 
my friend the chairman of the committee proposed before the 
Senate in July, before we took our recess. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. President, nothing of the kind has happened at all. No 
changes have been made. The chairman of the committee truly 
points out in his report that the bill upon which we are now 
about to vote is substantially and fundamentally the same as 
that which was before the Congress heretofore. We have gained 
nothing by the delay, but we have lost six weeks of precious 
time, which we can never recover, and in the interest of the truth 
of history I speak of it now. 

In view of the charge that has been made about Congress de- 
laying things, I believe that when the Senator from Oregon 
came from the Committee on Military Affairs and proposed that 
the draft age should be extended to 45 and down to 19, the Sen- 
ate would have voted for that proposition, which is the same as 


the one that is now pending, with the exception that 19 has been 


reduced to 18. The regulations for carrying out the law would 
have been made in the same identical way that they will have 
to be made now; and I want to fortify the statement which I 
am making as to the responsibility for the delay, and the effect 
of it, by reading from the testimony of the military authorities, 
including the Secretary of War. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire if the 
Senator heard the statement which was made on the floor of 
the Senate the other day by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Hircucock] regarding the reasons for the delay in the passage 
of this legislation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I did not hear it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understood the Senator from 
Nebraska the other day to make a statement which, to my mind, 
was thoroughly convincing that it would have been unwise to 
pass a half-baked proposition at the time it was presented for 
extending the draft ages. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What was the reason? If the Senator 
will repeat the reason, in substance, not at too much length, I 
should be much interested in hearing it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If I correctly understood ‘the 
Senator from Nebraska, he referred to very important negotia- 
tions which were pending between our Government and the 
Governments of our allies—negotiations which involved propo- 
sitions not only of expediency but of limiting and defining in 
definite measure the part we should take in this war—and that 
it was necessary that those things be attended to, that there 
should be an understanding reached, before we committed our- 
selves to an extension of the draft ages; and the Senator from 
Nebraska gave explicit reasons, which I trust the Senator from 
Washington will take the trouble to read. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Was that the purpose for which the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr, Lewis] was sent to France by the 
President? 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no knowledge as to the 
mission of the Senator from Illinois; but the statement made 
by the Senator from Nebraska the other day upon the floor was 
also made upon the floor of the Senate at the time the original 
idea was being discussed in this body, and the reasons then 
given were the same reasons as given by the Senator from 
Nebraska the other day, and to my mind to any Senator who 
wants to work in cooperation with the Commander in Chief of 
the Army the reasons given were wholly adequate to bring 
about anybody's conclusion that the action would have been 
unwise at the time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have the reasons here from even a 
higher source in this particular matter than the Senator from 
Nebraska, as high as that may be, and I will read them to the 
Senator from New Mexico; but I am very much interested in 
his statement about these negotiations that induced the ad- 
ministration to suspend its military program while they were 
pending. Were they negotiations for peace? What was the 
general nature of these negotiations? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As I understood the Senator 
from Nebraska, the negotiations related to the size of the army 
which we should put upon the front, the munitions that we 
should put there, the transportation facilities, and means for 
equipping our soldiers in France. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that is substantially 
involved in the reason which I am going to give, that the ad- 
ministration had not determined whether or not the United 
States was going to do the best it could do in the war. That 
is the effect of the statement of the Senator from Nebraska, 
that it had not determined to what extent it would participate 
in the war. - 

The Senator said that patriotic men ought to want to follow 
and support the Commander in Chief. That is certainly true, 
with certain limitations; and in anything which the Com- 
mander in Chief does that can be supported without opposing 
the conduct of this war toward a victorious conclusion there is 
nobody who is going to be ahead of me in supporting him. 
But I want to say here and now that when the Senator from 
New Mexico states—as I infer, at least, is implied in his 
statement—that the President of the United States, at the time 
the proposal for an increase of the Army was pending here 
before the recess, was hesitating as to whether or not the 
Army should be increased, and carrying on negotiations to de- 
termine whether we would enter further into the war, and to 


what extent we would enter into it, I do not propose to follow 


him in such a policy as that. š 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I did not intend 
to express any such thought as the Senator now iterates with so 
much emphasis. ¢ 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that was necessarily implied. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not understand the Senator 
from Nebraska to make that statement. What I did mean to 
say was that I understood that arrangements had to be made 
in order to transport the troops, to furnish the men with the 
proper equipment, and other facilities which were requisite to 
getting the forces te the front. I am sure the Senator from 
Nebraska, who is present, can make the matter plain. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, If the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am opposed to secret diplomacy. I 
should like to hear the whole thing, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, There can possibly be no mistake about 
this, because I made on the floor of the Senate at the time the 
appropriation bill was before the Senate substantially the same 
statement that I make now. The representatives of the admin- 
istration did not oppose increasing the draft-age limit. They 
merely asked that instead of putting it upon an appropriation 
bill before it was needed as a law it be deferred a few weeks 
until after the recess, for the reason that the Government was 
then in negotiations to develop how many divisions the United 
States should place upon the iand in France during the next 
year. Already we had provided by the existing draft law at 
that time for all the soldiers we could transport to Europe and 
more, too, and the question was pending as to whether Great 
Britain could continue after the Ist of August to supply us with 
vessels to transpert additional troops. Those negotiations had 
to be concluded before we could decide whether we would have 
5,000,000 men to put in France next year. < 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My time is so limited that I should like 
to proceed. - 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Those negotiations had to be settled 
before the administration could reach an intelligent conclusion 
as to the number of men to be added to those who were then 
available. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. 
interpretation upon it, 


Every man will have to put his own 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that the Senate is proceeding 
under the unanimous-consent rule, and that after 1 o'clock de- 
bate is limited to 10 minutes, and no Senator can speak more 
than once on an amendment and 15 minutes on the bill. The 
Chair, of course, will have to rule when an amendment is pend- 
ing that the debate is on that amendment. The Senator from 
Washington has the floor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That has never been the rule. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will proceed on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. A Senator might never have a right to 
epea k for 15 minutes on the bill during the day under that 
ruling. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not deter- 
mine whether a Senator refers to a bill or an amendment; but 
while an amendment is pending the debate will have to be 
limited to 10 minutes. The Chair will have to rule that he is 
speaking upon an amendment when an amendment is pending. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Now, to hurry on, I wish just to rend 
to the Senate the reason why the Secretary of War opposed the 
extension of the draft age and the enlargement of the Army. 
On page 3 of the report on Calendar No. 506, the report of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, I find a statement from the 
Secretary of War on that subject, and he says: 

The need for the increase in the age limits is directly the outcome 
of the determination on the pars of the War Department to speed up 
and also to increase in size the military program, 

That is the reason. In other words, up to the 30th day of 
July—a year and four months after the United States was 
engaged in the war—the Secretary of War had not determined 
to speed up the military program, according to his own state- 
ment. The country can judge for itself. The particular date 
is mentioned on the next page, page 4 of this report, by Gen. 
March in his testimony before the committee, in these words, to 
be read and to be considered in connection with the statement 
on the preceding page by Mr. Baker. In saying this I am say- 
ing it without any partisan feeling of any kind at all, but simply 
because I am in favor of the vigorous prosecution of the war; 
and those who have retarded it, in the interest of justice ought 
to be held responsible to the country in a public way for their 
action. The blame ought not to be put on somebody else who is 
not responsible. Gen. March says: 

We reached the conclusion that the enlarged program was necessary 
on the 30th day of July, 1918. 

A year and four months after war had been declared. 

Now, Mr. President, that time can never be regained. The 
delay can never be recalled. Of course, that is a truism; but I 
do not take it with such equanimity as some Senators do. 
I understand the Senator from Nebraska rather defends the 
proposition that there was no need for hurry. That is the posi- 
tion of the Secretary of War. I think the loss of months of 
time when Gen. Haig was standing “ with his back to the wall” 
calling on his men to stand and die in their tracks for the 
preservation of civilization—when they said of the military 
program of the United States, which is the hope of the allies, 
that there was no need for haste—that was wrong. It was com- 
mitting a colossal blunder. It can not be repaired. We can 
not get back that time. We can not get the men who will be 
called under this draft to the front in a month of the time that 
they could have been gotten to the front if the law had been 
passed at that time. A month's delay, and who knows what 
a month may mean. It may be a month too late; it may be a 
week too late. And if it were but an hour too late, civilization 
might be lost because of that delay. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, when we took a recess last 
night there was some confusion of meaning in the amendment 
which I had proposed to the committee amendment, and I sug- 
gested that overnight I would endeavor to remove the confusion 
from the amendment. I ssk now that the amendment pending 
be made to read as follows, and I will say that I have presented 
it to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], to whose amend- 
ment it applies, and while I am not permitted to say that he is 
in favor of it, he is clear that it has removed whatever contra- 
diction there may have been in the form we were discussing last 
night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment as modified will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In lieu of the amendment heretofore offered, 
on page 8, line 12, after the word “ draft“ insert: 

This proviso shall not apply in the case of a strike if the strikers have 
submitted or will at once submit the dispute to the War Labor Board, 


ngree to abide and do abide by its decision. and are willing at once to 
resume and continue work pending such decision. The said board shall 


take up and decide all such disputes as speedily as practicable. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I have no desire to continue the discussion 
upon the amendment. I said all I care to say about it yesterday 
afternoon. I ask only whether the yeas and nays were ordered 
on the amendment yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They have not been ordered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask for the yeas and nays upon the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Before that is done, my attention was 
diverted and I did not hear the amendment. I should like to 
have an opportunity to read it. [After a pause.] 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Read it aloud, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (reading)— 

This proviso shall not apply in the case of a strike if the strikers have 
submitted or will at once submit the dispute to the War Labor Board, 
agree to abide and do abide by its decision, and are willing at once to 
resume and continue work pending such decision. The said board shall 
take up and decide ali such disputes as speedily as practicable. 

I have no objection to the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there a second to the de- 
mand for the yeas and nays? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. j 

Mr. SMOQT. Mr. President, agreeable to a promise I made 
that before the vote was taken I would suggest the absence of a 
quorum, I make that suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll on the question of a quorum. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Baird Hale New 34 Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Henderson Norris Smith, Md. 
Beckham Hitchcock Nugent | Smith, Mich 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Overman » Smoot 

Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Penrose “4 Sutherland 

Colt Kellogg helan Thomas jiw 
Culberson Kendrick Pittman Townsend 7. 
Cummins Kenyon Poindexter Trammell 3 
Curtis Kirby nsdell “A Underwood 2 
Dillingham Lenroot | Robinson Fardaman i, 
Fall odge Saulsbury Wadsworth <$) 
Fletcher McCumber Shafroth $ Warren Hi 
France MeKellar Steppard ; Watson ! 
Frelinghuysen McNary Sherman f Weeks 4 
Gerry Martin Shields Wolcott ate” 
Guion ‘Nelson Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICE (Mr. Frrrenn in the chair). 
Sixty-seven Senators have answered to their names. There is 
a quorum present. The question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Iowa if he will agree to a modification of his amendment 
in this respect: As it stands it states that the proviso “ shall not 
apply in the case of a strike if the strikers have submitted or 
will at once submit the dispute to the War Labor Board, agree 
to abide and do abide by its decision, and are willing at once 
to resume and continue work pending such decision.” It does 
not state how the willingness of strikers to resume work is to be 
ascertained, and it occurred to me that it would be improved if 
there should be added this clause to that language, to wit, to 
make it read: 

And are willing at once to resume and continue work pending such 
decision, and do so resume and continue. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose the employer would not permit them 
to resume? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I assumed that a strike was a walkout 
against the employer and that the employer would be glad to 
have them return. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In my opinion there would be but one way 
in which to show willingness to resume work and that would be 
to resume if the employer would permit the strikers to work, 
but the Senator from Connecticut of course does not want to 
put them completely at the mercy of the employer. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not, but inasmuch as the Senator 
states that the proviso shall not apply to a situation where the 
strikers are willing to return to work, it seems to me there ought 
to be a method provided for ascertaining their willingness or 
that they should actually go to work. Of course, as the Senator 
states, I do not want to place any man subject to the will of 
the employer, but when the Senator states that in his opinion 
the employer might not want these men to come back he is deal- 
ing with a lockout situation and not with a strike. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the criticism of the 


Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] is unanswerable. 
I would suggest the elimination of the words “are willing” so 
that it will read “agree to abide by its decision and to at once 
resume work.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is what I have in mind, or some- 
thing like it. 


‘the Senator from Colorado is wholly satisfactory to me. 


Mr. THOMAS. The agreement would include going to work 
as well as submitting to arbitration, and by eliminating the 
words “are willing” I. think that will be accomplished. 

a CUMMINS (to Mr. THosas). Please read it as sug- 
gested. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will read it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the objection is a little hyper- 
critical, 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am quite willing to make it conform to 
the purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest eliminating the words “are will- 
ing” and the word “to” and inserting that word before the 
word “at,” so that it will read as follows: 

This posao shall not apply in the case of a strike if the strikers 
have submitted or will at once submit the dispute to the War Labor 
Board, agree to abide and do abide by its decision, and to at once 
resume 

That is, agree to at once resume 
and continue work pending such decision. 


Mr. CUMMINS. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President, as far as I can do so T am 
willing to accept this amendment to the amendment which 
is now under consideration, not because it is entirely satis- 
factory, but because I am willing to make any reasonable 
concession which does not interfere with the purpose of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The Chair thinks it would 
not be in order for the Senator from Colorado to accept it, 
because it is no longer his amendment but a committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The form that has just been suggested by 


In 

my judgment it means the same thing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, as modified in the 


way suggested. 
Mr. NELSON. Let the amendment, as agreed upon, be read. 
Mr. THOMAS. I understand the vote will be upon the 


amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

This pore shall not apply in the case of a strike it the strikers 
have submitted, or will at once submit, the dispute to the War Labor 
Board, agree to abide and do abide by its decision, and to at once 
resume and continue work pending such decision. The said board shall 
take up and decide all such disputes as speedily as practicable, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays haye been 
ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
absent to-day on account of illness in his family, and I have 
agreed to pair with him for to-day. Therefore I will withhold 
my vote. If at liberty to vote on the amendment to the amend- 
ment, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS]. By an arrangement with the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMRERLAIN], I will transfer that pair to my 
colleague [Mr. KNox] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called), I am informed 
that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samira], with whom 
I have a general pair, if present, would vote “ yea,” and I am 
therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
from the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] to the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. - 

Mr. CURTIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] to the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH. My colleague [Mr. Myers] is unavoidably ` 
absent and is paired with the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean]. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
“ yea.” ` 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I transfer my general paix with the junior Senator from Ohio 
IMr. Harprne] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] is paired with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers]. K 
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The result was announced—yeas 73, nays none, as follows: 


YEAS—73. 

Ashurst Guion Norris Smith, Mich. 

ird Hale Nugent Smoot 
Bankhead, Henderson Overman Sterlin 6 
Beckham Hitchcock Penrose Sutherland 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Phelan omas 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak, Pittman Townsend 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Trammell 
Chamberlain Kello Pomerene Underwood 
Colt Kendrick el Vardaman 
Culberson Kenyon Wadsworth 

s Kirby Robinson Walsh 
Curtis Lenroot Saulsbury Warren 
Dillingham . Tooge Shafroth Watson 
Fall McCumber Sheppard eeks 
Fletcher McKellar Shields Wilfley 
France McNary Simmons Wolcott Í 
Frelinghuysen Martin Smith, Ariz. j 
Gerry Nelson Smith, Ga.- 
Gore New Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—22, 

Benet Hollis Lewis Smith, S. C. 
Fernald James McLean Swanson 
Gof Jones, Wash. Myers Thompson 
Gronna King Owen Williams 
Hardin ge 
Hardwick Da Follette Sherman 


So Mr. CUxMINs's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, 16 months ago I moved 
to amend the draft bill then before the Senate so as to raise 
the age limit to 21 years. The Senate committee, against 
my protest, had made the lowest draft limit 19 years. My 
amendment was adopted by the Senate and I believe it was ap- 
proved by the country. If the same state of affairs confronted 
us again, I should again favor 21 years as the lowest age. 

But, Mr. President, great changes have come since April of 
last year, and with changed conditions new issues are raised. 

First of all, conditions abroad have changed. At that time 
Russia, though in revolution and operating under a provisional 
government, appeared to be still a great factor in the war on 
our side, with millions of soldiers in arms. Her attitude kept 
over a million German soldiers and nearly as many Austrian 
troops on the eastern front. The consequence was that Ger- 
many was hard pressed on the western front by the superior 
forces of France and Great Britain, which were making daily 
progress. It did not seem that it would be necessary, even 
if it might be feasible, for us to send a large army to Europe. 
Our plans at that time and for some months did not con- 
template raising an army at the outside of more than 2,000,000 
men. 

Under those circumstances I strongly opposed drafting men 
less than 21 years of age. So did the Senate and so did the 
publie sentiment of the country. 


To take youths of less than 21 years of age and to leave at 


home young adults who were available for service was then, and 
would be now, contrary to public policy and obnoxious to public 
opinion. 

We knew we could register nearly 10,000,000 men from 21 to 
31 years of age. We knew that we could probably secure from 
this number enough available young men to raise the military 
strength of the country to any number then estimated to be 
necessary to end the war shortly. 

All this, however, was changed by the collapse and disintegra- 
tion of the Russian power in October of last year. 

That was a stupendous disaster and completely changed the 
aspect of the war. It threw hundreds of thousands of additional 
Austrian soldiers upon the Italian front, and with the German 
help resulted in the Italian defeat, which placed a valuable part 
of north Italy in Austrian hands. 

It abruptly put an end to British and French advances on the 
western front and drew a million or more German veterans from 
the Russian front to France and Belgium within 90 days. 

Tt resulted in plans for a great German offensive, which 
actually took place in March of this year, and which threatened 
for a time to crush the allies before American armies could reach 
France in force. 

It forced the United States to revise and enormously enlarge 
its war program and to resort to extreme measures. 

Instead of an army of a million or a million and a half men, 
we have found it necessary to undertake the raising of 5,000,000 
men, to say nothing of n Navy raised from less than one hundred 
thousand to half a million. 

Obviously we can no longer pick and choose soldiers on senti- 
mental lines. Stern necessity now confronts the country. Every 
aga who can be spared must now be put on the available list 

he is mentally, physically, and morally fit. 

If he is a married mau supporting a family he can not be 
spared as long as there are unmarried men not supporting 
families. If he is engaged in an essential industry and is himself 


essential to that industry, he can not be spared as easily as 
another in an unessential industry. 

Obviously, also, the men selected must be those who can best 
stand the strain of war and who are least likely to break down 
and become hospital patients. 

And so to increase our Army to 5,000,000 men we find it just 
as necessary now to require all between 18 and 45 to register as 
we found it sufficient last year to register those between 21 
and 31 to get an Army then deemed sufficiently large. 

In each case the process will be to accept for soldiers those 
who are most fit and who can be most easily spared. We must 
disturb and demoralize the essential industries of the country 
as little as possible. We must not take the necessary supports of 
families if it can be avoided. We must think not of the indi- 
vidual, but of the Nation. We must consult not our personal 
preferences or sentiments, but the stern needs of the case. We 
must consider what will produce the best Army and yet leave 
at home the most necessary men to support and sustain that 
Army. 

As a Nation we are confronted with a great menace and are in 
the midst of a great world crisis. Not only must we from now 
on produce the greatest military man power of any nation on 
our side of the conflict, but we must help to finance our associate 
nations, help to feed them, and furnish te them much of the raw 
material and finished products that they require. This means 
that we must mobilize and conserve our man power at home. 
The men most valuable at home must be kept at home to support 
families or to work in essential industries. 

The productiveness of the United States must be maintained 
at its highest point. This means not only the production of the 
soil and of the industries, but it means also the production of 
revenues derived from taxes and the production of credit derived 
from the sale of bonds. This can only be done by taking for mili- 
tary service those least needed in the field of production and busi- 
ness, To make the choice as broad as possible it is necessary at 
this time, in my opinion, to go as low as 18 years and as high as 45. 

To my mind it is almost as Important to success that the 
United States should avoid impairing its powers of production 
and supply as it is to furnish man power. We must furnish steel 
and copper and ships and food and lumber and transportation 
and ammunition and cotton and wool and sugar and coal and 
motors and hundreds of other products directly needed in the 
war, not only by ourselves, but by the allied nations. But more 
than that, we must furnish money and credit not merely for 
ourselves, but to some extent for them, and this can only be 
done by enormous taxes and equally enormous bond sales, and 
these are only possible while the country is prosperous and 
productive, To keep it prosperous and productive we must avoid 
taking men in essential or useful occupations who are important 
or essential to those occupations. 

So we come back to the proposition that to raise our Army 
to 5,000,000 men we must make the search a broad one, going 
as low as 18 years and as high as 45. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I shall refer to the impressive 
speech made in this Chamber a few days ago by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopes]. Speaking 
for myself, I agree with him that we must have a great military 
triumph for our side as a basis for peace discussions. The 
power we are fighting is a military power. The system of Ger- 
many is essentially military. Nothing less than a great military 
disaster will burn into the mind of Germany the lesson she must 
learn if the world is to be made safe for democracy. The 
German people must become convinced that their system is 
wrong. They must be shown that the system of military an- 
tocracy built up and developed in 50 years is a failure. Nothing 
less than a great military defeat can bring this about. “He 
that lives by the sword shall perish by the sword.” ‘They must 
us à nation learn that lesson by experience. Argument will 
not do. The example of other nations is not enough. Only 
military disaster will convince them that their system is wrong 
and their gods false. They must once and for all abandon 
the idea of conquest. They must cease to sing or to think 
of Deutschland fiber alles.“ They must discover in the midst 
of military disaster and bankruptcy that their only hope of the 
future is to live as other nations live. 

When that time comes the German people will be willing to 
give a guaranty of peace. They will be willing to accept the 
democratic theory of self-government. They will be willing 


to agree to the independence of small nations. They will be 
willing to accept justice in place of force as the international 
standard, but they will not be ready to do these things and re- 
pudiate military autocracy until they have tasted defeat. 

And so, Mr. President, I am reconciled to the idea of extend- 
ing the age limits of the draft, because nothing but a great 
military triumph can bring a real and a permanent peace. 
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President Wilson expressed the thought in terse and striking 
phrase at Baltimore, when he declared the purpose of the 
American people. He said: - 

Force, force to the utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous 
and triumphant force which shall make right the law of the world 
and cast every selfish dominion down in the dust. 

Under the present age limits we have raised over 3,000,000 
men, without materially encroaching upon those in deferred 
classifications. Under the proposed extension provided in this 
bill we can increase our forces to more than 5,000,000 without 
calling married men who are supporting families and without 
taking men or boys who are needed in essential industries. 

With such a force the road to victory and to peace may be 
comparatively short. The harder we hit the shorter the fight 
and the lower the cost and loss. 

As to the terms of that peace, I do not think the time has 
arrived to discuss them. For the present I prefer simply to 
stand with the President in earnest advocacy of— 

Force, force to the utmost, force without stint or limit 
and to let a discussion of the terms of peace wait till that force 
has brought the German mind to a condition in which it can 
see things as the rest of the world sees things. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, when the Senate bill 
was before the Senate and before the House bill was substituted 
for it, one or two little amendments were adopted, and I am 
now going to ask that they be submitted to the Senate. They 
had already been adopted by the Senate when the Senate bill 
was under consideration, but were not put in the House bill as 
reported. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will not interrupt until the amendments to 
which the Senator from Oregon refers shall have been dis- 

of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon pro- 
poses an amendment which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 12, line 14, after the word “ person,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “under the age of 21“ 
and to insert a comma, and in line 16, after the word “ Navy” 
to add “ while under the age of 21.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That amendment was adopted by the 
Senate to the original Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The Secretary. On page 8, line 18, after the word “ person,” 
it is proposed to insert “ not connected with the Military Estab- 
lishment.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing t 
the amendment, 

‘The amendment was agreed to, , 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there is one matter to 
which I wish to call the attention of the Senate, for fear I might 
have unintentionally and inadvertently misled the Senate in my 
statement as to what is contained in the bill now pending before 
the Senate. Section 2, of the House bill, the section being found 
on page 2 of the bill now before the Senate, H. R. 12731, was 
omitted from the bill as reported to the Senate. That section 
provided: í 

Sec. 2. That no allen who is a citizen or subject of any of the 
countries cobelligerent with the United States in the present war shall, 
unless contrary to existing treaties, be 3 exemption from military 
service or placed in deferred classification under the provisions of this 
act or under any rule or regulation to be issued by authority granted 
under the provisions of this act solely on account of alien : And 
provided further, That the War rtment shall immediately after 
the passage of this act reclassify all aliens heretofore registered who are 
citizens or subjects of any of the countries cobelligerent with the 
United States in the present war and who have been exempted or placed 
in deferred classification on account of alienage, and said aliens shall 
be immediately called for service unless such action would be contrary 
to existing treaties: Provided, That the act of May 18, 1917, is hereby 
amended accordingly. 

Mr. President, it was thought inadvisable, after having heard 
from the War Department and the State Department, to put that 
section in the bill, and it was omitted entirely from the bill as 
reported. The reasons given for omitting it are thus stated by 
the War Department: 


The new section 2 of the House bill, as passed, should be omitted. 
It forbids exemption of an alien cobelligerent except where a treaty 
would be broken thereby. This affects pr opsny British, Italian, and 
Russian subjects. The provision is unwise and needless ; unwise because 
it would offend our allies to go about the matter otherwise than by 


Will the Senator from Maryland yield to me 


negotiations and needless because the same object is already attained by- 
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negotiation and treaties with the British Government, and is capable of 
speedy attainment by negotiation with the Italian Government; and its 
application to Russian aliens would, in the present state of affairs with 
Russia, a most dangerous element, imperiling the preseut delicate 
situation, 

There are already negotiations pending with Italy and possibly 
with Japan and some of the other of our allies to adjust these 
differences by treaties. I call attention to that because I did 
not call attention to it particularly when the House bill was 
substituted for the Senate bill. 

There is one other matter to which I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate, lest it be said hereafter that I did not direct atten- 
tion to it when the House bill was substituted for the Senate 
bill. Section 5 of the bill now before the Senate provides: 

That all men rendered available for induction into the military service 
of the United States through registration or draft heretofore or here- 
after made pursuant to law, shall be liable to service in the Army or the 
Navy or the Marine Corps, and shall be allotted to the Army, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps under regulations to be prescribed br: the Presi- 
dent: Provided, That all persons drafted and allotted to the Navy or 
the Marine Corps in pursuance hereof shall, from the date of allotment, 
be subject to the laws and regulations governing the Navy and the 
Marine Corps, respectively. 

That was a new section not included in the House bill and 
not included in the Senate bill when it was pending. I there- 
fore thought I would call the attention of the Senate to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to know the status of the so-called 
Thomas amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no such thing as the 
Thomas amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I said “so called.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is trying to answer 
the Senator. What is called the Thomas amendment is em- 
bodied in the bill as reported by the committee as a substitute 
for the House bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then no separate vote is required upon that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. None at all; it is a part of the 
substitute bill. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I was under the impression 
that we were amending the so-called Thomas amendment, I 
wish to offer to this portion of the bill an amendment which is 
quite important, it seems to me. Read in connection with the 
context it merely authorizes the President to make regulations 
under which all of those who are engaged in industries which 
shall be designated as essential may, under suitable regula- 
tions, be enrolled as though they were in the service of the 
United States, and may wear the insignia of such service. I 
offer that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

The Secrerary. Following the amendment last agreed to it 
is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That while any such person is so engaged in any employ- 
ment or occupation, including agriculture, designated necessary or essen- 
tial for the o tion of the m litary forces or for the maintenance ot 
the national interest, such person may be enrolled as though in the 
service of the United States and shall be entitled to wear some sultable 
badge, insignia, or uniform of such service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, do I understand that an amend- 
ment to any portion of the bill is now in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland is in order. 

Mr. FRANCE. I desire to offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What becomes of the amend- 
ment the Senator has already offered. Does the Senator desire 
to withdraw it? 

Mr. FRANCE. No; I understood that it had been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The question is on the 
amendment just offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL and Mr. KIRBY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
is recognized. 

Mr. FRANCE. Have I the floor? 

Mr. FALL. I simply wanted to say that I have an amend- 
ment referring to section 2, whieh has just been under discus- 
sion, and before going to any other portion of the bill I should 
like to have an opportunity to offer it. 

Mr. FRANCE. I will yield to the Senator from New Mexico 
for that purpose. Š 

Mr. FALL. I understood that the Chair had recognized me. 

Mr. FRANCE. If I have the floor I will yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico to perfect the portion of the bill which has 
just been under discussion. 


1918. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
is recognized. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, on yesterday I offered a proposed 
amendment in order that it might be printed. There seemed to 
be a little parliamentary tangle in reference to it. I offered it 
under the supposition that it might be proper as a substitute 
for section 2. There seemed to be confusion in the minds of all 
of us as to whether it should be offered in that way or upon 
motion to strike out section 2 as amended and insert. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold that mo- 
tion in order. 

Mr. FALL. Then, I move, Mr. President, to strike out sec- 
tion 2 as amended and insert the amendment which I send to 


the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. i 


The Secrerary. In lieu of section 2 as amended it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That every man registered under the provisions of the draft act of 
May 18, 1917, or under acts amendatory thereof, and to be registered 
hereafter under the terms thereof and of this act, and every able- 
bodied man from 45 to 60 years of age, is hereby declared to be in the 
military service of the United States, except where heretofore or here- 
after discharged from such service for physical disability or mental 
incompetence, 

The President is hereby authorized to classify all such registered 
men for combat and for other service, giving permits in his discretion 
to those engaged in industrial and other occupations to continue therein, 
or from time to time to change same, always being subject. however, 
to call for actual military service during the period of this war. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the amendment just proposed does 
not seek to interfere with the classification which has already 
been made of those subject to the draft, or in any other way to 
interfere with any action which may have been taken by the 
administrative department directly or through any subordinate 
or by any order approved by the President. The President, un- 
der the amendment, is simply given the authority to control the 
able-bodied men in the United States of America. There are no 
exceptions provided, and if the amendment is adopted there 
will be none. The bank president will be in the military serv- 
ice of the United States as well as the janitor of the bank. The 
lawyer, the minister, the doctor, and every other man above 
18 and under 60 will be in the military service of the United 
States, and can be allowed to continue in his present occupation 
or to change it with the permission of the President, and not 
to change it unless he has such permission. It makes no dis- 
tinctions and no exemptions. It would cover Members of 
Congress, members of State legislatures, officials of the United 
States Government, and officials of State governments, judges, 
and all. It would do entirely away with all exemptions of any 
kind or character, except in the case of a discharge for physical 
disability or mental incompetency, It places the entire man 
power of the country in the hands absolutely of the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator, 
does that involve all vocations? Does it give the President 
power to direct whether or not they shall continue their voca- 
tions? 

Mr. FALL. That is my purpose. 
effect. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It gives him absolute and unlimited 
power over the persons between the ages named? 

Mr. FALL. I think so; it is my purpose to give the Presi- 
dent of the United States that power. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator know of an instance 
where that power has ever been exercised by any potentate in 
the history of the world? 

Mr. FALL. Yes. If time allowed, I could cite a great many 
instances in which it hus been exercised, but not in which the 
authority has been invested by a parliamentary body. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. FALL. The Senator, of course, understands that my 
time is very limited. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not want to take the Senator’s time. 

Mr. FALL. Iam not intending to indicate that I will not be 
glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. I only wish to know whether the effect of 
the amendment would be to give the President of the United 
States power to tell a Senator or a Representative that he 
must abandon his office to which the people have elected him 
and pursue some other occupation? 

Mr. FALL. Of course, Mr. President, a question of that 


I think it would have that 


character might be answered in such a way as to lead to the 
ridiculous, if we assume that the President of the United States 
would say to a Senator, I will place you in the military serv- 
ice’; but if that is the purport of the Senator's question, I 


say “yes”; that Is what I mean; and under the amendment 
the President of the United States can take me from the Sen- 
ate Chamber and put me into the military service to-morrow. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is highly improper, it seems to me. 

Mr. FALL. Well, I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know the Senator does not. 

Mr. FALL. I think if, in the opinion of the Commander in 
Chief, I can better serve the country, in the trenches than in 
the Senate, it is my duty to go where he commands me. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this is a very 
important amendment, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Sxenkranx called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry Martin Smith, Ariz. 
Baird Gore Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Guion New Smoot 
Beckham Hale Norris Sterling 
Borah Henderson Nugent Sutherland 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Overman ‘Thomas 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Townsend 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Trammell 
Colt Jones, Wash. Phelan Underwood 
Culberson Kellog; Pittman Vardaman 
Cummins Kendrick Poindexter Wadsworth 
Curtis Kenyon Ransdell Walsh 
Dillingham Kirby Reed Warren 
Fall Lenroot Robinson Watson 
Fernald Lodge Saulsbury Weeks 
Fletcher McCumber Shafroth Wilfley 
France McKellar Sheppard Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen McNary Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. FALL] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think more than a year 
ago I introduced an amendment of practically the same char- 
acter as that which has just been introduced by the Senator 
from New Mexico, except that the bill which I introduced pro- 
vided for service between the ages of 18 and 62 years. No 
action, of course, has been taken upon that bill. Another dif- 
ference between the pending amendment and the bill which I 
introduced at that time, and which has been before the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs all this time, is that in that bill I made 
the exception that was then made in the draft law, and that 
exception applied to Federal and State officers. 

I am in hearty accord with the sentiments expressed by the 
Senator from New Mexico and believe this ought to be the law. 
I believe that we ought to—if we want to use the word “ con- 
script —conscript all of the manhood and the womanhood, too, 
of the United States to end this war in the quickest possible 
time. I do not believe that under our Constitution. however, 
even as a war measure, the President could be given the power 
to deprive a State of its representation in Congress, either in 
the Senate or in the House. But whether he could or not, 
under such an amendment I am certain that he would never 
attempt to do anything of the kind. 

Mr. President, when we had before us yesterday the amend- 
ment providing for educational facilities for our soldiers, I 
thought it best not to delay a vote, although I desired to ex- 
press myself and explain my reasons for voting against it at 
that time, and I can not allow the matter to pass without 
stating that I voted against the educational provision, not 
because I had any objection to its merits, but because I con- 
sidered that i: was premature. Those who enlist will remain 
there undoubtedly until the close of the war, and at the close 
of the war we can determine who will be affected, and we can 
determine the cost. It has been estimated that the cost might 
amount to two or three billion dollars a year. That depends 
upon how long the war is going to last and how many people 
will enlist between the ages of 18 and 21. My own candid 
judgment is that it will cost us four billions a year, if it is 
construed to mean that the Government is to take the position 
of the father of the boy and send him to college and pay his 
expenses and his board and his tuition and is clothing. If 
that should be the case, I think it weuld not amount to much 
less than $4,000,000,000 a year at the close of this war. But in 
addition to that my own estimate is that if this war lasts two 
years longer we will be paying interest on bonds that will 
amount to about $4,000,000,000 more, and there is a question as 
to how much the Government can tax its people in time of peace 
for all of these extra services. Therefore I thought it best at least 
that that matter be deferred until after the war is over, until 
these soldiers return, and we can then determine the condition 
of our Treasury, the condition of the United States, and deter- 
mine just what is intended. I do not know now whether it is 
intended that we shall make ministers out of all of our colored 
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soldiers or whether we shall make doctors or lawyers out of 
them, under the provisions of this amendment, or whether they 
are to be educated in the many vocations, and what is true of 
the colored people is also true of all the white people. We 
ought to have something more definite than a mere statement 
that the Government shall educate all of the boys under 21 years 
of age after the war is over. 

That, Mr, President, is the reason why I voted against it, 
not but that I believed that we rather owe a duty to those boys 
whom we take out of school to serve their country to assist 
them in that which they are deprived of by reason of that 
service, and I shall certainly be heartily in favor of anything 
of that character when the proper time comes to act on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate for a moment to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment reads: 

That eA man registered under the provisions of the draft act of 
May 18, 1917, or under acts amendatory thereof, to be tered 
hereafter under the terms thereof and of this act, and every able-bodied 
man from 45 to 60 years of age, is hereby declared to be in the military 
service of the United States, except where heretofore or hereafter dis- 
ee from such service for physical disability or mental incompe- 

That takes them all. There are several members of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States who will be drafted under this 
amendment if it is adopted, innumerable Members of Congress, 


Members of the Senate, and countless members of the State 


governments, Surely Senators can not seriously vote for an 
amendment of this kind. I do not think it is necessary to argue 
the question. A mere statement of what it does would seem 
to preclude any Senator from seriously considering it. Are we 
going to break up our Government? Are we going to do away 
with Congress or with the United States Supreme Court? Are 
we going to do away with the State governments in the various 
States of our country? I am sure Senators do not want to do 
that; and yet that is what will be done when Senators vote for 
the substitution of this amendment. 

I am not going to argue it further, for it seems to me that all 
that is necessary to be done is to call the attention of Senators 
to the meaning of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. FALL} to the amendment of the committee, 

Mr. FALL. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer that I made on the previous roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). As 
I announced awhile ago, I am paired for the day with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. Were I at lib- 
erty to vote, I should vote “yea.” 3 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I announce 
my general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. SmarHj. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprxa] 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES] to the senior Senator from West aay [Mr. Gorr] 
and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I inguire if the senior Senator from 
Maryland IMr. Sacrru] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I withhold my vote, having a general 
pair with that Senator. If at liberty to vote, I should vote 
a nay.” 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the negative). I have 

a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAus J. which, by arrangement with the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], I transfer to the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], and will let my vote stand, 
I desire that this announcement shall stand for all succeeding 
votes during the day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have n pair with the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. THomrson] which I transfer to the junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hare], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I observe that the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] has not voted. I have a pair with that Senator, and 


therefore withdraw my vote. 


The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 54, as follows: 


F YEAS—9. 
Calder Frelinghuysen New Townsend 
Fall McCumber Sherman Watson 
France 
NAYS—i4. 

Ashurst Gore Nugent Simmons 
Baird Guion Overman Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Henderson Owen Sutherland 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Penrose Thomas 
Goren Jones, N. Mex, Phelan ‘Trammell 

randegee Kellog: Pittman Underwood 
Chamberlain Kendrick Poindexter Vardaman 
Colt Kenyon Pomerene Wadsworth 
Culberson Kirby Ransdell Walsh 
Cumming Tenroot Robinson Warren 
Curtis McKellar Saulsbury Weeks 
Fernald McNary Shafroth Wolcott 
Fletcher Nelson Sheppard 
Gerry Norris Shields 

NOT VOTING 32. 

Benet Hollis Lodge Smith, Mich. 
Dillingham James McLean Smith, S. C. 
Gof 8 S. Dak. Martin Smoot 
1 re Wash. Myers Sterling 

ale ng Page Swanson 
Hardin Knox Reed Thom 
Hardwick La 15 ollette Smith, Ariz, Wilfley 
Hitchcock Lewis Smith, Md. Williams 


So Mr. Fats amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on page 8, in Hne 5, after 
the word “ emergency,” I move to strike out that line and lines 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, and the two amendments that have 
been since added to that particular proviso. 

Just for a moment I am going to add to what I said on yes- 

terday by calling the attention of the Senate to the provision 
of the present law, which I think is ample and full and complete. 
The draft law now provides as follows: 

No „ or exclusion shall continue when a cause therefor no 
longer exists. 

Under that provision of law the President, through the War 
Department, has adopted rules and regulations by which that is 
being carried out, and can be further carried out. I do not 
think at this time that there are any reasons why we should 
take this matter out of the hands of the President of the United 
States. He is not asking that it be taken out of his hands. 
There are no facts, as it seems to me, which have occurred in 
our country that require it to be taken out of his hands and 
more particular directions given him as to what to do. The 
War Department is handling the labor matter with a great deal 
of skill and ability, and the President is managing the whole 
industrial situation with a great deal of skill and ability. We 
are having less trouble with strikes than was ever known in our 
history before, either in war times or in peace times; and I do 
not think we ought in this way to legislate against one class 
of our people without taking in the employing class also. 

There is another argument against this amendment, which 
reason is perfectly practical. The House, which is a part of 
Congress, has, by overwhelming vote—about 2 to 1—yvoted to 
strike this proposition out. If it is voted in by us, it will go to 
conference. It seems to me that it will be a needless formality. 
That it will be stricken out in conference is a practical certainty. 
Then, why should we undertake to force it upon the House 
and to force it upon the country against the country's will? 
It seems to me there is no demand for it. It seems to me that 
we are doing a futile thing. It seems to me that we are stir- 
ring up trouble for ourselves when there is no trouble, other 
than some trifling trouble here and there, which would come 
whether we adopted this provision or not. 

Under those circumstances—there being no demand for the 
legislation, there being no reason for it, there being no neces- 
sity for it—it scems to me we ought to vote to strike out 
this useless provision in the bill. It is already strong enough 
as it is in the present act. The whole subject is in the hands 
of the President of the United States, who is managing it well, 
who has done it successfully, who has probably handled the 
labor situation more successfully than anyone who has ever 
undertaken to handle it heretofore; and we ought not to inter- 
fere with him or hamper him or harass him or the country 
about it. I think what we ought to do is to stand by him in 
this matter, and leave the question entirely in his hands under 
the law as it now exists. 

Mr. President, on the amendment to strike out I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I am satisfied that if the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR}] had made his very patriotic 
speech before the last vote was taken, that vote would have 
been different, and his own vote would have been cast differ- 
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ently. The proposition which I submitted to the Senate was to 
do exactly what he says he wants to do by striking out this 
provision—leave it entirely in the hands of the President of the 
United States as to what he should do. 
The Senator insists that there should be no distinction made 
in legislation in the treatment of the employer and the em- 
ployee; and yet that distinction and that difference in the 
treatment is now engraved in law. I proposed to do ayay 
with it, and the Senator voted against it. 
Mr. President, the entire section 2 as it is drawn, as I have 
said on one or two different occasions, applies to only one of 
the three classifications. It applies to none of the others. 
The proposition as it is involved now, it seems, is opposed by 
Some of the colleagues of the Senator upon the ground that 
the President already has the power to do it, and that this is 
- an interference with him; and it is opposed by others upon 
the ground that this is giving to the President a direction to 
do something that we should not interfere with the President 
in doing, but should leave it in his hands to do or not, as he 
pleases. All of these different propositions were involved in 
the substitute for the entire section, including this portion of 
it which the Senator now is objecting to, and which he has 
just assisted in voting down. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask you for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the previous 
vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
As I announced awhile ago, I am paired for to-day with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. I do not know 
how he would vote on this amendment and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called), I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Tompson] and 
withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote I would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). Again 
announcing my pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
[ Mr. REED] I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote I would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I am informed 
that my pair if present would vote on this proposition the same 
way I would, and I will therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last vote of the transfer of my pair, 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALSH. My colleague [Mr. Myers] is unavoidably 
absent and is paired with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean]. If present my colleague would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Witr1Ams] is detained by illness in his family. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanbixd] with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am informed that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] if present would vote as I would 
vote, and I. am therefore going to take the liberty of voting. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
observe that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smırm], with 
whom I have a general pair, has not yoted, but I have permis- 
sion to vote, and I will allow my vote to stand as given. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Ashurst Henderson Overman Shields 
Beckham 5 Cal. Owen Sutherland 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Phelan ‘Trammell 
Culberson Kendrick Pittman Vardaman 
Curtis Robinson Walsh 
Fernald Nelellar Saulsbury = 
FKietcher oNary Shafroth 
Gerry Nugent Sheppard 
NAYS—40. 

Baird Pretaghoyeen McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Gor Martin Sm cot 
Brandegee zulon Nelson Sterling 
Calder Hale New Thomas 
Chemberlain Hitchcock Norris Townsend 
Coit Jobnson, S. Dak. -Penrose Wadsworth 
Cummins Kellogg Poindexter Warren 
D' lingham Kenyon Pomerene Watson 

11 Lenroot Ransdell Weeks 
France Lodge Smith, Ga, Wolcott 


NOT VOTING—26. 


Benet Jones, Wash, Pago Swanson 
Got King Reed Thompson 
Gronna Kro: Sherman Underwocd 

Hardin, La Follette Simmons Wilfley 
Hardwick Lewis Smith, 1 Williams 
Hollis McLean Smith, 

James Myers Smith, S & 


So Mr. McKetrar’s amendment was 9 55 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to call up the amendment which has 
already been sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. Amend by striking out “ eighteen,” in line 3, 
page 7, and in line 1, page 9, and inserting in lieu the word 
“twenty.” On page 10, line 17, strike out the word “ eighteenth ” 
and insert “twentieth,” and on page 11, line 1, strike out the 
word “eighteen ” and ‘insert “twenty.” 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, this is the same amendment 
that was proposed to the Senate bill when it was pending on this 
question and is now renewed and presented for consideration 
ard adoption in the passage of the present bill. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that this matter is so plain 
and so clearly unnecessary in one aspect of the case and so abso- 
lutely unjust, so far as reducing the age to 18 years is concerned, 
that it ought not to be seriously considered. It appears that 
there is but one reason on earth, if you have in mind the con- 
servation of the man power of these United States, that would 
compel the Senate to go to the low age of 18 years in the draft. 

What is the condition? The adoption of the proposals in this 
bill will divide the man power of the United States, so far as the 
registration and draft is concerned, into three classes, There is 
first the third class, of 31 years to 45 years of age, as pro- 
posed in the bill, and that includes over 18,000,000 men, There 
are of the middle class, between 21 and 31 years of age, nine 
and a half million men. There are in the other class, of boys 
between 18 and 21 years of age, 3,000,000, as the census will 
show and as the estimates are made. 

Then when the man power of the Nation is authorized and 
required to stand up to bear the military burdens of the Nation 
you have thirteen and one-half million men standing along the 
line there from 45 to 31, you have nine and a half million men 
between 21 and 31 standing there, and you have 3,000,000 boys 
18 to 21 years old standing here; and what is proposed to be 
done? 

It is proposed by the terms of the bill here to say to the 
men on yonder front—13,000,000 men—1 man in every 13 
stand forth for military duty, and in the classification here 
of nine million and a half you say to these men less than 1 
man out of every 8 will move forward to take up the military 
burdens of the country. When you come to this third class— 
the 3,000,000 boys under 21 years of age—what do you say? 
Do you say, Oh, Mr. Inspector of the Draft, be careful; tread 
lightly here; these are the darlings of the homes of America“? 
These boys have not yet been allowed to vote. Two-thirds of 
them have not finished their high-school education, and three- 
fourths of them have not finished their college education, such 
of them as are able to take it. Do you say, “ Oh, Mr. Inspector 
of the Draft, tread softly here”? You must remember that 
already 1,000,000 boys out of this class of 3,000,000 have stepped 
forward and volunteered and gone into the United States 
Army and are now on the fighting front, be it said to the ever- 
lasting credit of the chivalrous patriotism of the American 
boy. 

That is the condition that you find here to-day; and what do 
you propose to do? To take less than 1 in 13 out of the 
13,000,000 men and less than 1 in 9 of the second class— 
21 to 3i—but you propose to take 2,000,000 out of the 3,000,000 
boys from 18 to 21 years of age. Where is the justice in that sort 
of a proposition? That is the condition that is proposed and 
brought to your attention here to-day; and it is demanded 
that you do this for what? 

Let us see something of the dire necessity which compels the 
doing of such a thing, a thing so singularly unequal and unfair 
as to be shocking to the sense of justice. 

It is said that we must have 5,000,000 men in the Arm; that 
we have agreed with our allies to put 80 divisions in France, 
and we have agreed to maintain a reservoir of 18 divisions 
here in the United States, which will be slightly under 5,000,000 
men, 

What is the condition so far as the man power is concerned? 
Already in sight there are 1,500,000 men in France. There are 
1,500,000 men in camp in the United States in uniforms now. 
Three million men have already been raised. There are 
580,000 men in class 1 who have not yet been called in the 
old draft. There are over 600,000 men eligible for service 
under the new registration above 21 years old. That is 1,100,000 
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men. There are 100,000 men, or, say, 90,000, every month com- 
ing of age. ‘There is that much more, and it is proposed to 
take 601,000 men out of the classification above 31 years of 
age, That will furnish you more than 5,000,000 men—yes, n 
million more than the 5,000,000 they say it is necessary to raise, 

Tken, why should you take these boys and send them yonder 
to the battle line? That seems to be the condition that is here. 
If you wipe out all the figures there, if you take out this esti- 
mate and that estimate and the other and get down to a plain, 
practical, common-sense proposition, France has borne the 
brunt of the war for four years, a war raging on her own ter- 
ritory and at her own front door. France has only called her 
18-year-old boys this summer, after four years of fighting. That 
was what France regarded as the necessity for going down and 
taking the boys out of school—that man power, if you will call 
that man power. That was their idea of what necessity re- 
quired, and what is ours? That of the 31 to 45 class less than 
601,000 shall be taken out of 13,000,000, men who are hale and 
strong and vigorous and have made their fortunes, and who 
are subject to military duty and capable of performing it. You 
take less than a million men out of 13,000,000 in this classifi- 
cation, about a million out of the 21 to 31, but you put 2,700,000 
boys from 18 to 21 years of age in the Army. 

That is what is proposed to be done here, and why? Is there 
any fairness in that sort of a proposition? It seems to me that 
there is none, and that there can not be any argued into it. 
What is put in this bill here in order to make it look a little 
more smooth and be a little more palatable? They said it is 
true we are going to take the boys out of school and out of the 
colleges, but if they come back alive and are able after this 
war is over, we are going to allow them to go to school for a 
year, or it may be two years, and some of the Senators are 
objecting to that. Why? Because they say it will cost these 
other men who have not gone to war more than they ought to be 
required to pay for the benefit of the education of the men who 
have stood up at the call of the country and fought its battles. 
That is the condition that has been shown here on the floor 
to-day. That is the condition which confronts us now. 

Now, what is the necessity for it? The Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. FALL] has offered an amendment here to take in 
men from 45 to 60 years of age. Why should they be put into 
the classification when all the 13,000,000 men now between 31 
and 45 years of age are excused except 601,000? j 

If our Army of 5,000,000 men is supposed to be strong enough 
to take care of the condition—and I believe it will be; the Chief 
of Staff says it is and will be—if we can raise the Army to 
5,000,000 men without taking these boys under 21 years of age, 
then there are 600,000 boys between 20 and 21 years of age who 
ean be better spared from that class than the others. 

Add the 600,000 more, and you have 5,600,000 men, and 
Senators I think that a reasonable estimate, and nobody needs 
to increase it beyond that. I think we will not expect to lose 
more than 100,000 men killed and disabled a month during the 
progress of this war, and there come of age every month 100,000 
men in these United States who will keep the Army up to fight- 
ing strength and excuse about seven and a half million men in 
deferred classifications, in the present draft, and 13,000,000 
men in the draft above 31 years of age. It will exclude them 
absolutely from military service. 3 

That is the condition, it seems to me, absolutely and clearly. 
Tt is before us to-day. That is what we expect to do. Why? 
Because we need an army. It is not said that we need any 
particular kind of an army but only men who make good 
soldiers, and no man, military or civilian, but will write himself 
down as incompetent to decide the matter who would tell you 
that a man from 21 to 31 years of age is not in his full physical 


power, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KIRBY. I regret exceedingly that I have no opportunity 
to finish. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in explanation of the vote I 
am about to cast I desire to make a few remarks and only a 
few. 

I am opposed to compelling our boys of 18 years of age to be 
taken to France to fight overseas unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. I would have these boys called and trained and put in a 
deferred class to be a great reserve army to be held and called 
only when absolutely necessary to win the war. I believe from 
the figures reported by the War Department we will be able 
to get the 4,000,000 men without calling these boys. I prepared 
an amendment that I propose to offer in the following language: 

That all peers 18 years of age who oy be drafted under the Mine 

1 defe. be 


visions of s act shall be placed in a rred classification an 
trained for military service at such time and under such rules and 


regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe and held in reservo, 
subject only to be called to the colors overseas whenever the President 
in his Judgment shall deem it necessary for the winning of the war. 


Mr. President, last Saturday night I bought the New York 
Evening Post after I had prepared this amendment, and strange 
to say the amendment that I had prepared was almost the 
language of the French amendment that was passed two weeks 
ago. I ask the Secretary to read one paragraph only from the 
New York Evening Post as to the action of France on this sub- 


ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. - 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Erance, too, is concerned at the 
= August 1 the chamber voted 


men of 46, it nevertheless reco e 
18 is an enterprise justifiable eas te 1 e 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, France has 37,000,000 people 
and without taking her 18-year-old boys they raised 7,000,000 
men. The United States with her 110,000,000, and with figures 
I contend shown by the War Department, we can raise 5,000,000 
men, and we need to raise only 4,000,000 it is said; without 
taking these young men we can raise the 4,000,000 which is 
needed in France. 

With these facts in my mind, with this editorial and this amend- 
ment proposed, I went to the Secretary of War to discuss with 
him my amendment. He assured me that he did not intend to 
call the boys of 18 years of age until an emergency should arise. 
I asked him if I could make that statement upon the floor of the 
Senate. He said yes. 1 

Therefore, Mr. President, relying upon his statement, relying 
upon the facts that appear before me, I am going to vote for this 
bill. I am not going to offer this amendment, trusting and be- 
Heving that these boys will be trained as they ought to be 
trained—trained, Mr. President, without discrimination. I 
have heard it said that they were going to take the college boys 
and those in the high schools and exempt them. Mr. President, 
that is not fair. We ought to have them all in the same class 
and treat them all alike, the boy on the farm, the boy at the 
workbench, the laborer’s son, and the college boy together. If 
one is to be exempted, exempt them all. If you take one, take 
them all. If they are needed take them and let us win this war. 
As I said, the Secretary of War assures me that he is not going 
to take them except the emergency arises when we need them 
to win this war, and with that statement, desiring to carry out 
the program of the War Department, I shall vote for the bill 
without amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear the 
statement that has just been made by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overiran], but if I understand the history of this 
bill, it is presented here in the thought that it is necessary to 
have the 18-year-old boys drafted at this time for the purpose 
of winning the war. The statement of the Secretary of War 
is to the effect that he will not draft these 18-year-old boys or 
require them to go to war until after the other classes are ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not say that. I said he would not cull 
them overseas until the emergency should arise. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well; I want to be entirely accurate 
in the matter. These boys, then, will not be required to go 
across the sea until among the last. If that is the policy, and 
knowing the Secretary of War as I do, I believe that state- 
ment; but if that is the policy of the Department of War, then 
pray tell me what is the objection to having a provision of that 
kind in the bill itself? i ; 

Mr, President, I yield to no man in my desire to win this war. 
If the department had come here to the Senate and said that it 
was necessary to have 5,000,000 men or 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
men in the Army, I would have accepted that statement without 
any qualification whatever and acted accordingly. If it had 
been necessary to raise an army of that proportion now, then 
it might have been necessary to take the 18-year-old boys. But 
I can not find it in my heart to draft the 18-year-old boys when 
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I receive information every day to the effect that in nearly all 
the substantial communities of Ohio and elsewhere throughout 
the country there are many married men with wives who are 
not dependent upon them for support, who have their own means 
of acquiring a livelihood, or who perhaps before thelr marriage 
were dependent upon their own efforts or were supported by 
their parents. I can not under these circumstances say to those 
men, “ You need not go to service; we will let the 18-year-old 
boys fight not only their battles but your battles as well.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio to a statement made by the Chief of Staff, Gen. 
March. He said: 

All of the men obtained under the proposed change in the draft 
LON REC Ce HERSEY 2,300,000—we expect to have in France by June 

I submit that there is nothing in the suggestion made by the 
Senator from North Carolina that these boys are net going to 
be used. 

Mr, POMERENE. I am obliged to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for that contribution to the debate. When it comes 
to the qualification of these boys for service I beg to refer 
Senators to the debate which occurred in the House just two 
or three days ago, in which Gen. March, the Chief of Staff, 
was quoted as having said before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House that the 26-year-old men made better 
soldiers than the 21-year-old men. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The only thing in this bill that would 
authorize the dividing of these young men into classes and 
retaining the 18-year-old class until the last is to be found on 
page 7, line 6, which reads as follows: 

Provided, That the President may draft such persons liable to mili- 
tary service in such sequence of ages and at such time or times as 
he may prescribe. 

I have no question about the statement of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman]; I have no question but that 
le received that information from the Secretary of War; but 
I say to the Senator that I am not going to be a party to the 
deception of the American people in any way, shape, or form. 
Tf this bill passes ns it is, we might as well understand now as 
in the future that these young men will be needed in France 
before this war is over, and possibly by next June. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, when they are needed, I 
shall vote to send them, but not before. 

Now, I want to call the Senator’s attention to the very 
phraseology which was read by the Senator from Oregon, Un- 
der that phraseology the War Department could, if it would, 
send over the 18-year-old boy before it sent the 19-year-old boy 
or the 20-year-old boy or the 25-year-old man or the 30-year-old 
man, 

Mr. President, of course, if the Senate, in its wisdom, shall 
vote down this amendment, I hope that another amendment will 
be offered limiting the age to 19. If those amendments are de- 
feated, of course I shall surrender my judgment to the superior 
wisdom of the Senate and vote for the bill, but never will that 
vote have the consent of my judgment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND and Mr. POINDEXTER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator from Michigan allow 
me to offer an amendment to the pending amendment, so that 
they may be discussed together? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If it will not be taken out of my time, I 
will yield to the Senator in order that he may introduce his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
has the floor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that 
it is very difficult for a legislator to determine exactly what the 
needs of the Government are at this time. Only a few weeks 
ago we were told by the War Department that it was not neces- 
sary or advisable to change the age limit. Has anything hap- 
pened in the meanwhile to change the situation? Nothing has 
been shown. We then believed that the Secretary of War was 
right, and I still believe he was so far as a change in the mini- 
mum age is concerned. I believe, as the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has stated, that the people ought to be told 
the truth. I know that there is altogether too much deception 
nnd misrepresentation in this most serious matter. What are 


the facts the Senate ought to know before it takes this proposed 
step? 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Krey] has suggested that 
probably the casualties to our Army will not exceed 100,000, 


The best informed men who are in Europe and who have con- 
sidered this matter understand that the casualty list of the 
American Army will number at least a million men if the war 
continues another year. 

Mr. President, we are forming an army. We are governed by 
two desires in this—one is to create the most efficient army pos- 
sible, and the other is to disturb home industries no more than 
is necessary. When the original draft bill was up for considera- 
tion, the limits proposed were 19 and 25 years of age. I opposed 
both limits at that time, believing that 21 should be the mini- 
mum and 45 the maximum. A compromise was finally secured 
which agreed upon 21 and 31 years. I then stated reasons which 
were sufficient, for me at least, why boys under 21 should not be 
drafted. I realize that of our Army now, the larger part of it, 
is composed of boys below their majority ; boys who have volun- 
tarily enlisted with the consent of their parents. We now have 
left in the country millions more of boys who have not yet 
enlisted, a great many of them not fit for military service be- 
cause of immaturity. 

But the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] says 
that the Secretary of War tells him that these boys are not to 
be called. In saying this the Secretary admits that they ought 
not to be drafted. Mr. President, let the people of the United 
States understand that this age limit has been contended for 
by the Army from the beginning. The boys who are used to 
obeying their parents and teachers, who have not yet acquired 
the habit of independence, will make good soldiers of course; 
they will go wherever they are sent. They have not yet learned 
the meaning of discretion, but those boys are the hope of their 
country's future. 

What is the use of fighting, of making all this sacrifice, if 
we are to have nothing left when it is over? Oh, but it is said 
we need them to make our Army, for there are a great many 
within the present draft age who have been exemp‘ed for one 
reason or snother. Let me call your attention to two cases. 
Tuere is in the State of Michigan a young man whose father 
is worth millions who has been exempted. His exemption was 
against the decision of the exemption board, who knew his cir- 
cumstances well, but by appeal to the President he has been 
relieved of the obligation of serving in the Army. He insisted 
that he was necessary to industry. The board did not believe 
it; nobody else believed it; but he was exempted; he does not 
have to go. There are hundreds of thousands of similar cases 
no doubt. 5 

I received a letter yesterday from a woman saying, “I have 
four boys already in the Army. For God's sake spare my 
baby —her last son, hardly out of knee trousers, almost in the 
nursery, still in the school. You propose to take him and ex- 
empt the other. Is that just? Is it in keeping with the spirit 
of democracy? 

I say to you, Mr. President, it should be the duty of the War 
Tepartment to go over the exemption list that has been created 
heretofore and to select the men who can go, who can be better 
spared in the future than these boys can now be. 

To take these boys is a great mistake. For four years of 
desperate war three nations, whose combined population is 
scarcely equal to that of the United States, have held the Ger- 
man forces without calling upon their boys of 18, but now you 
propose at the beginning to compel our boys to fight this war 
for you. Those whose fortunes and futures are established are 
to be exempt and innocent youth is to make the country safe 
through its sacrifice. England and France have fought their 
great battles with men and not with irresponsible, unthinking 
boys. I would like to have the boys left at home and in school 
until they are needed. If the country requires them, I shall 
vote to take them; but it has been proved here over and over 
again that they are not needed, although they are demanded. 
There are plenty of men who will be left within the draft age 
who can be better spared than can these boys. I repeat, it is 
the object of this legislation to take these lads. There is no 
use trying to dodge the fact, for it is true, whatever the Secre- 
tary of War may state. The War Department is going to control 
this army; it is wrong to deceive the people by misrepresenting 
the facts to them. 

I know we must have more men, of course. This bill comes, 
as many other bills have come, in such a way that if we can 
not amend it we have got to vote for it. I want to vote to per- 
fect the bill, to strike out the minimum age limit and to leave 
it at 21 years. Failing in that, what is left me but to vote for 
this bill, for we must have more men? It is the argument of a 
miserable timeserver to say in this crucial hour, when the 
future must be considered quite as much as the present, that 
any man who opposes this limit is opposed to creating a suf- 
ficient Army and Navy. Every patriot is for an adequate 
Army. It should have been created long ago. Congress made 
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ample provision for it. It has voted billions of dollars and will 
vote to conscript every man necessary, including youth and old 
age. The first question for us to decide is what is necessary now. 
The logic and proof is against this minimum limit. Let us say to 
the mothers of this country, “You may keep your children 
until ultimate necessity demands that they shall go to the front. 
You will then be willing to give them to your country.” I feel 
very deeply about this, Mr. President, as I did when the original 
draft bill was under consideration. 

The Senntor from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] offers no ade- 
quate excuse for changing his former vote when he says that 
conditions have changed. Oh, no; conditions have not changed 
a particle, so far as the material for the Army is concerned. 
We haye enough fit men for 5,000,000 soldiers and yet leave these 
young boys exempt for the present. We ought not to vote this 
day against our better judgment, but we should proceed con- 
scientiously ; I confess, as I said to begin with, that it is diffi- 
cult sometimes to understand the situation. We can not learn 
it from those in charge of the War Department, for they seem 
to believe that deception of the people is an essential to the con- 
duct of the war. The patriotic mothers of the country will not 
be deceived. They will know and understand that their un- 
developed, dependent boys have been taken and men with 
political influence and those alleged to be necessary to industry, 
but who refuse to work if conditions do not suit them, are 
exempt. 

Mr. President, I shall support this amendment because it 
more nearly approximates my idea of justice than does the bill 
itself. Therefore, I shall vote for it. I shall vote for any 
proposition which will increase the minimum age limit over 
that proposed by the committee. If all amendments fail, I 
shall still vote for the bill, because I realize that we must make 
provisions for a larger army. I regret that there is no alterna- 
tive for me. 

Mr. KIRBY. 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KIRBY. Then I want to correct a statement made by 
the Senator. I intended to say that I did not think that the 
casualty list could be more than a hundred thousand a month, 
and that that many men were coming of age monthly. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I understand the amend- 
ment of the Senator front Arkansas [Mr. Kinn] is the pending 
amendment. I offer the amendment that I send to the desk as 
a substitute for that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. After the word “ prescribe,” in line 8, on 
page 2, it is proposed to insert the following: s 

8 that persons under the age of 20 pey shall not be called into 
other than training service, and that periods of training for rsons 
under such age shall be so prescribed as to least interfere with farm 
work or production on the part of those actually so engaged or with 
os ear ae of duly registered and bona fide students at school or 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield just a moment? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, SMOOT. I do not want to interfere with anything 
that the Senator desires to say, but I was wondering whether 
this is a proper time, whether it is now in order, to offer this 
amendment. Is it not an amendment in the third degree? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it can be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I make the suggestion in order to save time, I 
will say to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Arkansas moves an 
amendment to the bill—not to the amendment, as I under- 
stand, but to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only one amendment that we are con- 
sidering; it is an amendment to the House bill. That is the un- 
fortunate situation the bill is in, and the Senator from Arkansas 
now offers an amendment to that amendment. If the amend- 
ment to the amendment is offered I think it will be an amend- 
ment in the third degree. I simply make the suggestion now in 
order to save time. 

Mr. STERLING. I think, perhaps, the Senator from Utah is 
right. I overlocked the fact that the bill as presented is really 
an amendment; but, Mr. President, I hope I may be allowed to 
proceed, because I want this proposition to come squarely before 
the Senate and desire to submit a few observations in regard to 
the principle of the amendment which I have sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's amendment 
would be in order if it applied to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas, but it does not seem to touch that 


I should like to ask the Senator from Michigan 


The time of the Senator from 


amendment. That amendment is amendable so far as that is 
concerned. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer it as a substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas, and it seems to me it is a proper 
substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But it does not ge to the ques- 
tion of the draft age. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may be mistaken, but it seems to me it is an 
amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, no time ought to be lost in 
this matter, because only three-quarters of an hour reinain for 
discussion. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota will proceed. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if I may proceed, I shall do 
so as hurriedly as possible. I have already spoken at some 
length on my amendment, and I shall occupy the time of the 
Senate very briefly now. 

The more I have thought of the proposition to draft young 
men of 18 or from 18 to 20 into active service the more am I 
convinced that under present conditions we make a mistake in 
taking such a step. Until recently men within these ages have 
been permitted to volunteer and many thousands of them huve 
taken advantage of the opportunity. We have applauded their 
action and we have congratulated the mothers of such young 
men on having raised their boys to be soldiers, With the herolsm 
and patriotism to dare and to do for their country, to make the 
supreme sacrifice, if necessary, in behalf of freedom. 

But, Mr. President, while these eager and enthusiastic 
thousands have volunteered their services, there are other 
thousands between those ages who have not done so. They 
outnumber by far those who have. Will you repreach them 
for being slackers, or will you consider their environment, their 
occupations, the necessity of their home life, filial affection 
itself, their ambitions, any or all of these, and others I might 
mention, as good and sufficient reasons for their remaining at 
home to help on the farm, in the store, in the shop or office, or 
to attend school or college until at least in a time of greater 
need their services are required or until having reached their 
majority they are free? 

Mr. President, if these considerations are worth while as 
excuses for the boys who have not yet volunteered, they are 
worth while now when it comes to considering who shail be made 
subject to the draft. There ought to be yet an opportunity for 
them to serve in important industries, to assist in the mainte- 
nance of their families, to help in supplying the greatest of 
industrial needs, that of farm labor, to obtain an education, if 
they are otherwise so situated as to be able to secure it, and 
the opportunity also for the proper mental and physical de- 
velopment of those of slower growth. 

Yet, Mr. President, I would not diminish the number which 
the Chief of Staff expects would be raised under this bill by a 
single man. Let there be but a fair distribution of the burden 
among those who are under the same or even greater obliga- 
tions to bear it, and there will be no difficulty in raising the 
2,300,000 of additional forces for the western front by June 30. 
1919. 

Gen, March says this number will be raised if the draft-age 
limit shall be extended from 18 to 45 years, but his estimate 
is based on the theory that out of the more than 10,000,000 of 
males between the ages of 32 and 45 every one of the nearly 
8,000,000 of married men within those ages shall have deferred 
classifications, and that no married man shall be subject to 
draft in the first instance. Thus it is that the principle of 
liability of all men between 18 and 45 to military service, a 
principle embodied in the law from the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment down to the present time, is to be rendered absolutely 
nugatory so far as married men of whatever age between thess 
limits are concerned. 

It is not a question of dependency on the married man at all, 
Marriage itself under this bill and under the theory of the 
War Department is to be the badge of exemption from mili- 
tary service, and the boys—thousands of them mere boys—are 
left to bear the burden and fight all the battles for the mainte- 
nance of the free institutions which exist for the benefit of the 
married as well as for themselves. It is an exemption which 
loyal and patriotic married men will themselves not claim. 

To my mind, Mr. President, there is gross injustice in the 
plan, and that this is the plan, I think I am warranted in say- 
ing from the evidence before the Senate. It has been stated 
here more than once that the idea is to take into service at 
once the boys between 18 and 20 years of age, and when Gen. 
in France by June 30, 1919, he means that it includes the 
March says. We expect under this bill to have 2,300,000 men 
boys from 18 to 20. It is an injustice because it is a discriminu- 
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tion in favor of married men who, as well as the boys, owe a 
duty and an obligation in regard to military service; it is op- 
posed to the spirit of our institutions. 

Mr. President, the idea iuvolved in my amendment does not 
exempt from draft; the boys are to be drafted for training 
service between the ages of 18 and 20, and as they become 20 
they are liable to active service and are then prepared for it. 
Meanwhile they have been all the time in the service of their 
country, in the shop forging the instruments both of industry 
and of war, or on the farm engaged in the production of food 
for ourselves and our allies, or in the schools preparing for 
fields of higher usefulness, or in training for war; and mean- 
while, too, without going to the extreme contemplated by the 
bill, we shall have raised for our armies all the men who can be 
used and all the Secretary of War, with his now enlarged vision, 
demands. 7 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to state in a few words 
my opposition to this particular amendment, although I am in 
favor of the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 
There can be only one reason in the world for drafting boys of 
18 and 19, and that is imperative necessity. If the Congress 
determines that the necessity exists, I do not desire myself to 
put any embarrassment in the way of the executive department 
or the Commander in Chief as to how he shall use the force 
which we have determined it is necessary to give him. If we 
shall determine as a result of the vote to-day that the boys are 
to be drafted, it must be by reason of the fact that they are 
needed, because Gen. March and Gen. Crowder were very frank 
in saying that all these men would be in the service in Europe 
by the 30th of June next. So that it is not, in my judgment, in 
accordance with wisdom or the best service to be had to throw 
any embarrassment around the manner in which the executive 
department shall use the boys after we have determined that 
the boys are imperatively necessary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, speaking upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, when class 1 of 
the men within the present draft age shall have been exhausted, 
our Army will number 3,500,000 men, rather more than less. 
The Provost Marshal General has reported that there are 
effectives, even with his rigorous standards, within the ages of 
31 and 45, inclusive, numbering 601,000 men. In my opinion, 
and using the same basis adopted by the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, there will be, between the ages of 31 and 45, more than 
one million men capable of bearing arms who can be classified 
in the first order. The men of 20 will number more than 700,000. 
Adding these together, we have an addition to the Army, if the 
ages of 18 and 19 are excluded, of at least 1,700,000. I think 
there will be more rather than less, because in the reconsidera- 
tion of the classification which must necessarily take place a 
great many men who have heretofore been deferred in classifica- 
tion will be advanced to the first rank. Adding the 1,700,000 
men to the 3,500,000 who are now in the Army, or will be as 
soon as the present class 1 is exhausted, we will have an Army 
of 5,200,000 men. This Army will fully meet all the require- 
ments the Chief of Staff has said it is now necessary to meet. 

I am in fayor of sending everybody to France if it becomes 
necessary, but I would send the boys of 18 the very last of all. 
Common humanity, common sense, I had almost said common 
decency, require us to hold these boys until the last. I would 
send next to the last the boys of 19. Whenever it shall appear 
by any sort of showing to be necessary to sacrifice these boys to 
the awful necessities of this conflict, I am ready to do that; 
but I am not ready to do it until it does become necessary. It is 
not necessary at this time. I intend to vote for the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, and I sincerely hope, 
if his amendment is not adopted, that he will then give us an 
opportunity to vote with respect to drafting boys of 18. All 
that I ask is that we send them last and not first. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am not going to occupy the time of the 
Senate in discussing the merits of this measure now, but I 
wish to move to amend the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Krey] by striking out twenty,” where it 
occurs, and inserting “twenty-one.” I merely wish to make 
that motion in order to have the privilege of voting on it, and 
then, if that is not adopted, I shall vote for 20, and if that 
is not adopted, I shall vote for 19. If that is not adopted, I 
shall vote against the whole amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am not going to 
make any speech. I just want to call attention to a little bit 
of the testimony. 

The step that the Senate is about to take is a serious one. 
I know that the taking of young men from their homes and 
sending them to the battle front is one that touches the heart 
of every man, woman, and child in America; and nothing in the 
world except what seems to me to be a necessity would lead 


me to vote to do that. My principal object in rising now is 
that there may be no misunderstanding about the course that 
is suggested in this bill. 

There has been more or less of misunderstanding about what 
the Secretary of War proposes to do. Under this bill the Presi- 
dent has the power to divide these young men into classes, and 
in that way retain the 18-year-old men in this country a little 
while longer than he might retain the older ones; but that is 
the beginning and the end of his power, and there is no reason 
for any of us to misunderstand what the purpose of the War 
Department is. That is why I get up to say that I shall not be 
a party to misleading the American people with reference to 
these young men. Whatever may have been said on the side by 
the distinguished Secretary of War, whatever may have been 
said on the side and in some desultory conversation by the 
Chief of Staff, the record shows what they intended to do, and 
the record made by Mr. Baker before these committees shows 
what he intended to do, and that is what I intend to do when 
I vote to take these young men of 18. I vote to do it because 
I believe that in the emergency which confronts us, if we 
intend to win this war, we must get these young men over to 
the front, and get them there just as soon as they can possibly 
be sent there and sufficiently trained. 

Now, let us see what the Secretary of War said. In his hear- 
ing before the House committee, he said: 

There are two reasons. In the first place, the men from 86 to 45 are 
all older men, and it would be unwise to have military units or contin- 
gents made up entirely of older men rather than a mixture of young 
and old. You want the superior 1 of some and the superior 
maturity of others to make a good composite, but the controlling reason 
is that the need for men will be such that the classes below 21 must 
be made immediately available in order to have enough men. 

Is there any equivocation about that language? 

Then he was asked this question by Mr. GARRETT: 

If you should call, according to the tables in the report of the Senate 
committee, men from the ages of 82 to 40, you would not get as raog 
men between those ages as you will from 19 to 20 if you should take all. 

Secretary BAKER. That is perfectly true, and therefore if we are 
to get the men we need and as fast as we need them. we must have 
— — 2 available than there are expected to be avallable in the ages 
above . 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, on what page of the 
House hearings is that 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is on page 10, in Part II. 

Now, Mr. President, what does Gen. March say? There is 
not any equivocation about that language of Mr, Baker, and the 
substance of it is contained in the Senate Military Affairs 
hearings. When they were discussing this question of the 
young men the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] asked Gen. 
March this question: 

And you do expect that that will take all of the men between 18 and 
45, either in France or in the camps? 

Gen. Manch. Before the year is out; I do. 

Senator REED. So that for all intents and 1 Sage we might as well 
understand here that the 18-year-old has got to ready to put on his 
papal not to-morrow or the next day, but within a very few months 
1 —— Surrn. Does it not amount to this 

Senator Rxrb. Just permit me to finish the sentence—and that you 
— delay him in camp and give him the benefit of the six months“ 

22 you get it all organized, but that is where we come out: 
is not t so? 
Gen. MARCH, Yes; the fact of the matter is that the last man of the 
2,300,000 men, in order to get him to France as a trained man by 
June 30, 1919, must inevitably be called out by at the least the first of 
next year, so that the most that anybody can n will be the difference 
of age between when he 18 years of age and next «pring. 

In other words, it is the purpose of the War Department to 
have these young men over there by June 30, 1919. Now, it 
is immaterial to me how Senators vote. I shall vote because 
I believe the necessities of this war require these young men 
there. That is the only thing that induces me to do it now, in 
addition to the fact that I believe the young men make the best 
soldiers after all. But I did not propose to sit here and have 
the American people deceived as to the purpose of this bill, which 
affects the whole life of the Republic and every home in the 
Republic. If it passes, every man within these draft ages— 
between 18 and 45—may be called by the 30th of June next, 
and only the President has power to detain them here for a 
short while if he wants to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I desire to ask if the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] made a motion, or just gave 
notice that he was going to make a motion, to amend the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator direct his remarks to me? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have made the motion. I have moved to 
amend by striking out twenty,“ where it appears in the amend- 
ment, and inserting “twenty-one.” That leaves it where it was, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then the motion which T was about to make 
would not be in order. I was going to move to amend the moticu 
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made by the Senator from Arkansas by striking out the words 
“twentieth” and “twenty,” where they occur, and inserting 
in lieu thereof “nineteenth” and “nineteen.” The manifest 
purpose of that motion would be to make the draft ages within 
the limits of 19 and 45. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I will say to the Senator, if he will pardon 
the interruption, that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] has an amendment making it 19. I think all of 
those ages are covered. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I shall support the proposi- 
tion that the limits shall be 19 to 45. I desire to state that I 
have a very sincere purpose to vote for a bill that will yield 
to the War Department every man that it asks for. I would 
rot consent to any limits that would rob the War Department of 
even so small a number as 100,000 men. I want to see the Army 
increased to the full strength that the experts say it should be, 
and when they speak I accept their judgment as final, because 

upon the proposition of how many men we should have in the 
Army I confess that I am not qualified to speak. They tell us 
that we need 4,800,000 men. I have very carefully read the 
testimony given before the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
and I am frank to say that, in my judgment, the figures as 
embodied in that report do not demonstrate the necessity of 
reaching down below the age of 20 years for this army. 

I fear I have made somewhat of a nuisance of myself by ad- 
dressing inquiries to members of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, asking them in all seriousness to enlighten me upon 
the question of why it is necessary, in view of this testimony, 
to go below 20 years of age; and, Mr. President, no member of 


that committee has given me one particle of satisfaction. I, 


have been referred to Gen. Crowder, and have been referred 
elsewhere; but that committee has not yet laid before the Sen- 
ate anything in the way of information that will satisfy any 
reasonable man who can perform the grammar-school act of 
nddition as to why we ought to go below 20 years of age. 

I made my calculation based upon the figures in that hearing. 
I reached the econclusion—and it took no expert to guide me in 
this conclusion, because the simple process was one of addition 
and subtraction—that we did not have to go below 20. In my 
extreme anxiety, however, to go right in this matter I called 
this morning upon the gentleman in the War Department who I 
think is best informed about those figures and he demonstrated 
to me that it is necessary to make some rectification in the 
reported figures. As the result of what he told me I am per- 
suaded that the only safe course for me to pursue as a Senator 
of the United States is to resolve all doubts in favor of the 
Army; and, resolving all those doubts in favor of the Army, I 
can not vote to seize 18-year-old boys. I am extremely liberal 
if I vote to take a 19-year-old boy. I shall, however, in order 
to be on the safe side, in the light of my recent information, yote 
for the 19 to 45 limits. 

To me, Mr. President, it is shocking to take an 18-year-old boy 
from an American family and put him into the welter of this 
world war. I would do it if it were necessary; I would do any- 
thing if it were necessary; but to seize a boy in his knicker- 
bockers, so to speak—a boy who is regarded by his parents as 
yet at that age when he can not be out at night without their 
knowing where he is—is so shocking to me that under no circum- 
stances would I do it until somebody who ought to be here to 
speak demonstrates by cold figures that it is necessary. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to submit an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from California is not in order at this time, as there 
is an amendment in the second degree pending. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I have the amendment read for the in- 
formation of the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment for the information of the Senate. 

The Secrerary. The Senator from California will propose the 
following amendment: Add a new section, to be known as sec- 
tion 9, as follows: 

Sec. 9. So much of “An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,“ approved July 9, 


1918, and reading as follows: 
That any an 


“That the President is authorizes, under regulations to be prescribed 
by him, to confer such medals and decorations as may be authorized in 
the military service of the United States upon officers and enlisted men 
of the military forces of the countries concurrently engaged with the 
United States in the present war.” 

Be, and is hereby, repeated. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California. 

Mr. PHELAN. The principle involved in that amendment—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a point of order. Nothing can 
be done now, with the exception of considering the amendments 
that are before the Senate, except by unanimous consent. Now, 
I object. I want to vote on these amendments. S 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from California will await its turn for voting. 
The Senator from California was recognized, presumably for the 
purpose of speaking on the pending amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not understand that the Chair had recog- 
nized him. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the principle involved in my 
amendment can be stated very briefly. Last year the Congress 
generously provided for medals of honor to be awarded its men 
by the United States for special acts of bravery. The United 
States has failed in nothing to reward and stimulate meritorious 
acts; but in order to overcome the inhibition of the Constitution, 
forbidding its men to accept foreign decorations, the provision 
which I now seek to repeal somehow crept into the military bill, 
and, I believe, thoughtlessly. Let me read the provision of the 
Constitution, Article I, section 9: 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; and no per- 
son holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or 
title of any kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign State. 

But here is an attempt to give a blanket consent to our mili- 
tary forces, both of the Army and Navy, to accept. honors 
conferred by king, prince, or foreign State. The Constitution 
provides that such things shall not be done without the con- 
sent of Congress, manifestly meaning, in the judgment of the 
makers of the Constitution, in all human probability, that spe- 
cial consent should be given in individual cases. That would 
have been a great honor—two countries concurring. 

Pursuant to that act of Congress giving general consent, the 
United States is obliged to now acquiesce in any selection. The 
order of Grand Knight Commander of the order of the Bath, I 
believe, has been conferred upon Gen. Pershing, and Grand 
Knight Commander of the order of St. Michael and St. George 
has been conferred upon Gen. Bliss, Gen. March, Vice Admiral 
Sims, Rear Admiral Rodman, and Rear Admiral Strauss, 
These are not medals, they are titles of knighthood. That is 
the extent, so far as I am advised by the department, of the 
conferring of these honors—except the distinguished-service 
order to Lieut. Commander Carpendor—and I submit that it 
should rest there. These are our great commanders. If any 
eyil has been done, it is well that there be an end of it; and, 
as the honors have been conferred upon worthy men, there is 
no reason for complaint, except from those who object as un- 
American to the conferring of titles, medals, presents, or emo?u- 
ments upon any American citizen by a foreign Government. 
The only palliation would be in specially honoring our citizens 
with war medals, not knighthoods, while in the service of a 
foreign State, and before we entered the war; and that is pro- 
vided for and is not being disturbed. 

My objection to the practice is that itis un-American. It is 
repugnant to the Constitution and hateful to the fathers of the 
country, and where there has been any departure from the Con- 
stitution it has been only by special consent of Congress. 
Even Canada has revolted against it. We are told by Lord 
Robert Cecil that there are 22 States in the commercial com- 
pact now, indicating that there are 22 sovereignties that are 
interested in winning this war, and I suppose under this pro- 
vision, if unrepealed, each of these sovereignties will compete 
with the others in conferring honors, emoluments, and titles 
upon our brave commanders. What a spectacle for a democ- 
racy! Then there is the evil to the commanders themselves, as 
we know that from our executive and legislative experience, 
of the seeking by devious means the possession of such honors. 
I can not imagine anything that would be more demoralizing to 
the service, but I have in mind also the period after the war, 
when we will find many men eminent in the service of the 
United States under obligation to foreign Governments for 
these honors, titles, and emoluments. We want no temptations 
to a double allegiance, no lukewarm Americans. Perhaps we 
may have in good faith to salute these gentlemen as“ Sir This.” 
and “Sir That.“ Why not? You can see how utterly repug- 


nant it is to our American ideas and to American institutions, 
and, indeed, to American laws. 
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I therefore submit, for the betterment of the service, in order 
to cut out possibly any manifestation after the war of undue 
snobbishness on the part of the men and jealousies on the part 
of others in the service, and in order to have our Americans 
come back Americans, under obligations to no foreign Govern- 
ment, that the amendment which I present should be adopted. 
It simply restores the constitutional prohibition and saves pos- 
sible friction—a thing to be deprecated in the pursuit of either 
war or peace. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am aware that the pending 
amendment possibly may not be accepted by the Senate. In 
ease of its defeat I shall wish to submit the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the amendment for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That steps shall be taken to prevent, so far as possible, the 
call of men to serve abroad before they attain the age of 19. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the amendment which has just 
been read is copied literally from the British statute, from the 
military-service act passed in 1916. This proviso I shall under- 
take to transport, if occasion arises, into the pending measure. 

The pending bill, as I understand, is brought forward in 
order to carry out an agreement entered into at an interallied 
war council. It is proposed to carry out our part in supplying 
an adequate man power at the front to insure early and com- 
plete victory. If the interallied war council have resolved that 
our Army should be 5,000,000 men, then our Army ought to be 
raised to 5,000,000 men, and that at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. We ought to have men enough at the front—the United 
States and the allies—to assume the offensive. Only the offen- 
sive can win; and when the final offensive is assumed we ought 
to have men enough to take the excessive losses which attend the 
offensive and still press the offensive to success. Otherwise the 
slaughter is in large measure waste—waste of the most priceless 
of all treasure. 

Mr. President, necessity is the law of war. Necessity can not 
be temporized with. We as a people have voluntarily consented 
not to plead the law of necessity in justification of a breach of 
international law, not to plead necessity in justification of a 
breach of the obligations of right and justice and honor and 
other superior obligations which rest upon and which bind our 
conscience as a Nation. If the necessity has arisen to draft 
men between the ages of 31 and 45, that necessity must be 
obeyed. If the necessity has arisen to draft men between the 
ages of 20 and 21, that necessity must be obeyed. If the neces- 
sity has arisen to draft men between the ages of 19 and 20, then, 
sir, that necessity will insist upon obedience. If in truth the 
necessity has arisen to draft men between the ages of 18 and 
19, that necessity will be equally imperious; and I take it that 
if the necessity should come upon us to draft men between the 
ages of 17 and 18 and men between the ages of 16 and 17, that 
necessity would also be compiled with. You can not answer 
necessity with sentiment; but I do not believe—I am not con- 
vinced—that the necessity has yet arisen to draft men between 
the ages of 18 and 19. I doubt if the American people are con- 
vinced that the necessity has as yet arisen. If they were con- 
vinced, I believe they would comply, if not with good cheer, at 
least with a sense of duty which was compelling and irresistible. 

I know it will be asked, Who is the best authority as to 
whether or not this necessity has arisen?” The question will 
be asked, “Are not the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff 
the best authority upon this subject?” I am obliged to answer 
in the affirmative. They, perhaps, are the best authority upon 
this subject; but, sir, their authority is not conclusive. Their 
authority is not final. In this country we are entitled to act 
upon evidence and facts and circumstances and precedent. We 
are privileged to pass judgment for ourselves, without accept- 
ing the authority of anybody as final, certainly upon a subject 
of this description. 

Mr. President, that even the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff are not infallible upon this point has been recently 
and conclusively demonstrated. About two months ago the 
Senate was on the verge of adopting an amendment of this 
character. The Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff came 
hurrying to the Capitol in order to intercede with the Senate 
not to adopt that measure; and the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
whose services can not be praised beyond their deserts, vacated 
his own views and expostulated with the Senate not to adopt 
that amendment. Now, sir, what has transpired in two months 
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to revolutionize the situation in such a fundamental and far- 
reaching way as this? The original draft law provided that 
men as low as the age of 19 should be drafted. The Chief of 
Staff thought it was desirable then. The event has proven that 
it was not necessary, even though desirable. 

Now, Mr. President, even though the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff recommend this, that is not of necessity bind- 
ing upon the judgment of Senators. I have just read a speech 
of Lloyd George, when he was minister of munitions in the 
cabinet of Premier Asquith, and Lloyd George said in his 
speech that the man who professes to agree with every word 
that falls from his leader's lips has already betrayed him. He 
exclaimed: Good Heavens! Of what use would I be if I agreed 
with him in every particular?“ He answered his own question 
by saying, “ I would be of no use at all,” and he suggested that 
if men should do that they would degenerate into mere au- 
tomatons. He said that if he was to be a counsellor he would 
be glad to serve, but that if he were to play the part of a 
“ nenny-in-the-slot machine“ he had no taste, no ambition, for 
such a part. 

But I think not only have the Chief of Staff and the Secre- 
tary of War failed to demonstrate the necessity of this measure, 
but the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and others have 
demonstrated that the necessity does not exist. 

Great Britain, with a population of 47,000,000, raised an army 
of 5,000,000 before drafting men under the age of 19, and raised 
an army of six and a half millions before sending those below 
the age of 19 to the front. We have 110,000,000 of people. Our 
quota is 5,000,000. Can we not raise an army of 5,000,000 
of men out of a population of 110,000,000 without invading 
the nursery and without robbing the cradle? 

Mr. President, there is a great deal of force, in my judgment, 
in the argument that men should not be drafted before they 
are 21, before they have a right to vote as sovereign citizens 
of this Republic. That, I say, is a strong argument, but it 
must be admitted that it is not a controlling argument. But, 
sir, in the proposition to draft youths of 18 there is something 
shocking to the sensibilities. It is urged that they make the 
best soldiers, I believe they do. That fact, sir, is due to the 
inexperience and to the indiscretion of youth. Shall we take 
advantage of a limitation for which they are in no wise re- 
sponsible? ; 

There is something in this proposal to draft boys of 18 that 
makes one think of robbing a bird’s nest. We impute to the 
Germans as a grievous fault that they are destitute of senti- 
ment, that they are devoid of the finer sensibilities, that they 
lack the finer feelings which not only characterize but which 
constitute the civilized man. France has responded to those 
finer sensibilities, and, in legislative enactment, has provided 
that youths under 19 shall not be taken until the necessity 
arises—not upon the assurance of the prime minister or the 
minister of war, but they wrote it into the law. In the public 
prints to-day I see it charged against the Germans that they 
are cold-blooded in their calculations and destitute of senti- 
ment and sensibilities. The English have written a provision 
into their law that youths below 19 years of age shall not be 
drafted until the national necessity is imperious. Let us emu- 
late the example of France and Great Britain. Let us exhibit the 
same solicitude and extend the same protection to our youths 
that they extended to theirs until the summons of necessity was 
imperious and uncompromising, : = 

Mr. President, it is sentiment which constitutes the better 
part of human nature and human life. It is sentiment which 
binds the mother to her babe, and impels her to lay down her 
own life to save the life of her children. It is sentiment which 
impels us to march in mournful procession to the grave, and 
to inter with fitting ceremonials the ashes of our departed 
friends. It is sentiment which impels us to erect enduring mon- 
uments to the memory of the mighty and sceptered dead, whose 
spirits still rule us from their sacred urns. Let us not sur- 
render the most sacred sentiments of the human heart to a 
less imperious challenge than that of necessity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 4 o’clock having 
arrived, further debate is not in order. The pending question 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. VaArRpAMAN] to the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. KIRBY]. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I offer the following substitute for the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, inserting “ nineteen ~“ 
instead of “ twenty.” 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 
The Secretary. Making the minimum age limit for the draft 


19 years. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Upon that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. A number of us do not understand 
just what the question is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
proposed substitute. 

The Secretary. To make the minimum age limit for the draft 
19 years. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is an amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is not clear yet what is the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas and what is the 
amendment proposed to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas and the amendment 
to the amendment on which the vote is about to be taken. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Arkansas offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: Strike out the word “eighteen,” in line 3, 
page 7, and line 1, page 9, and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty”; on page 10, line 17, strike out the word “ eight- 
eenth” and insert the word “twentieth”; and on page 11, 
line 1, strike out the word “eighteen” and insert the word 
“ twenty.” > 

The Senator from Washington offers as a substitute the 
following: On page 7, line 3, strike out “eighteen” and insert 
“ nineteen ”; on page 9, line 1, strike out “eighteen * and insert 
“nineteen”; on page 10, line 17, strike out “ eighteenth” and 
insert nineteenth ”; on page 11, line 1, strike out “ eighteen” 
and insert “ nineteen.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President. a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is not this an amendment in the third 
degree? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not. Under Rule XVIII 
of the Senate it is only in the second degree. The proposed 
amendment of the committee is an independent proposition. 
The Secretary will call the roll on agreeing to the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. f 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair and its transfer that I made on the 
previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). As 
heretofore announced, I am paired for the day with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. Therefore I withhold 
my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when Mr. Myers'’'s mame was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Myers] is unavoidably absent. He is paired 


The Secretary will call the 


with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. If my col- 
league were present, he would vote “nay.” 
Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Trrompson]. I 
believe I am at. liberty to vote, however, on this amendment, 
and I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Not knowing 
how my pair would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hau- 
ING] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], and I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer of my pair that I made on the previous vote, I vote 
“nay.” 7 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Fankhead _ Kendrick Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Borah Kenyon lds Wolcott 
Cummins MeNary Smith, Mich, 

uion Poindexter 8 

NAYS—58. 
Ashurst Calder Cc Fletcher 
Baird Chamberlain Dillingham France 
Beckham Colt Fall Frelinghuysen 
Brandegee Culberson Fernald Gerry 


Gore McCumber Ransdell ‘Thomas 
Hale McKellar Reed rammelt 
Henderson Nelson Robinson Underwood 
Hitchcock New Saulsbury Vardaman 
Johnson, Cal Norris th ‘a 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Nugent Sheppard h 
Jones, N. Mex. Overman Sherman Warren 
Kellogg Owen Simmons Veeks 
Kirby Penrose Smith, Ariz Wilfley 
Lenroot Phelan Smith, Ga, 
Lodge Pittman Smoot 

NOT VOTING—23. 
Benct James McLean Sterling 
Gof Jones, Wash. Martin Swanson 
Gronna King Myers Thompson 
Harding Knox page Watson 
Hardwick La Follette Smith, Md. Williams 
Hollis Lewis Smith, S. C. 


F 23 Polxbxrxn's amendment to the amendment was re- 
ected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Knx]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
I desire to know whether it is necessary to reserve a vote on 
the 19-year-old proposition? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can be offered again in 
the Senate. It is usual to give notice when a Senator desires 
such a vote. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I give that notice, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KirBy]. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement that I made on the previous vote I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when Mr. Myers’s name was called). If my 
colleague [Mr. Myers] were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair as on the former vote I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called), Making the same 
announcement of the transfer of my pair as on the last vote I 
vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I desire to make the same an- 
nouncement of my pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] as heretofore and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am paired with the senior Senater from 
Kansas [Mr. TuHoareson] and withhold my vote. I would vote 
“nay ” if at liberty to vote. 2 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—12. 
Borah Curtis Kirby Pomereno 
Culberson Gore McNary Townsend 
Cummins Kendrick Norris Vardaman 
NAYS—60. 
Ashurst Guion Nugent Smith, Ariz, 
Baird Hale Overman Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Henderson Owen Smith, Mich, 
kham Hitchcock Penroso Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Phelan Sutherland 
Calder Johnson. S. Dak, Pittman Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter ‘Trammell 
Colt Kellogg Ransd Underwood 
Dillingham Kenyon Reed Wadsworth 
Fall Lenroot Robinson Walsh 
Fernald Lodge Saulsbury Warren 
Fiete MeC Shafroth Watson 
France McKellar sheppard Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Nelson Shields Wilfley 
Gerry New ons Wolcott 
NOT VOTING—23. 
Benet James McLean Smith, S. C. 
Gof Jones, Wash. Martin Sterling 
Gronna King Myers Swanson 
1 Knox Page Thompson 
Hardwiek La Follette Sherman Williams 
Hollis Lewis, Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Klunx's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GORE. I desife to submit to the Senate the amendment 
of which I gave notice a few minutes ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secrerary. Insert at the proper place in the bill the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That steps shal) be taken to prevent so far as poasible the 
sending of men to serve abroad before they attain the age of 19. 

Mr. GORE. Upon that amendment I ask for the yeus and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

On a division the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KIRBY obtained the floor. 


Mr. GORE. In section 4, the line and page I do not recall, 
after the word “ forty-five,” where it reads “ between the ages of 
18 and 45,” I move to insert the words “at the date of the ap- 
proval of this act.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair had recognized 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Krresy] and will recognize 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] later. 

Mr. KIRBY. If in order, I should like to take the sense 
of the Senate finally on the matter as between 18 and 19. The 
way the vote was taken awhile ago was rather between 19 and 
20 or 20 and 21. If in order, I would like to move that “19” 
be substituted in the bill for “18” where it appears and take 
the vote of the Senate upon it and get through with it one 
way or the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Arkansas that the Senate decided that question 
on the substitute offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER]. 

Mr. KIRBY. The Chair then holds that this question has 
been determined? ; 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. It has been determined. 

Mr. GORE. I send to the desk the amendment which I pro- 
pose, which will raise the question submitted by the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to reserve the right to have a 
separate vote in the Senate on the question to fix the minimum 
age limit at 19. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
motion in the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not desire, however, to offer it as 
an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, 
but for the same reason he stated a moment ago in order to get 
a square vote on the proposition itself, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment in the Senate to the bill itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can do that. 
That motion will be entertained by the Chair. The amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] will be 
read, 

The SECRETARY. 
following: 

A. That whenever the President shall ascertain, determine, and pub- 
licly announce that all of said persons above the age of 21 years have 
been drafted into the military service of the United States as far as 
consistent with the public interest, he is authorized thereupon to draft 
any of said persons who are between the ages of 20 and 21 years at 
the date of the approval of this act in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if they were 21 years of age and over. 

B. Whenever the President shall ascertain, determine, and publicly 
announce that all said a over the age of 20 years have been 
drafted in accordance with this act and the acts of which it is amenda- 
tory so far as is consistent with the public interest, he is thereupon 
authorized to draft any of said persons who were between the ages of 
19 and 20 years at the time of the approval of this act in the same 
manner and. to the same extent as if they were 21 years of age and 

ver. 

N Whenever the President shall ascertain, determine, and publicly 
announce that all said persons over the age of 19 years have been 
drafted in accordance with this act and the acts of which it is amenda- 
tory so far as is consistent with the public interest, he is thereupon 
authorized to draft any of said persons who were between the ages of 
18 and 19 years at the time of the approval of this act in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if they were 21 years of age and 
EI Nothing in this section contained shall be construed to prevent 
the registration, examination, and classification of such persons between 
the ages of 18 and 21 years as if they were above the age of 21 years, 
nor to prevent the training of any such persons for a period of six 
a prior to being finally and formally drafted into the military 
service, ‘ 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on that amendment I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GORE, On page 9, line 2, after the word “ inclusive,” 
I move to insert the words “at the date of the approval of this 
act“; and I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 10, line 24, after the words this 
act provided,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That the registration of male persons between the ages 
of 31 and 45, inclusive, and 18 and 20. inclusive, shall take place in 
three groups successively, to wit: First, those between the ages of 
31 and 35, inclusive, and of the age of 20; thereafter, and whenever 


in the judgment of the President more men are necessary for military 
duty, those between the ages of 36 and 40, inclusive, and of the age 


The Senator can make that 


On page 2, line 8, after the colon, insert the 
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of 19; thereafter, and whenever in the judgment of the President still 
more men are necessary for military duty, those between the ages of 
41 and 45, inclusive, and of the age of 18. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FALL. I send to the desk an amendment which I ask 
may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert after section 8 a 
new section as follows: 


Sec. 9. Any such person shall be entitled to the same rights under 
the homestead and other land and mineral entry laws, general or 
ial, as those over 21 years of age now possess under said laws: 
rovided, That any requirements as to blishment of residence 
within a limited time shall be suspended as to entry by such person 
until six months after his discharge from military service: Aud pro- 
vided further, That applications for entry may be verified before an 
officer in the United States or any foreign country authorized to ad- 
minister oaths by the laws of the State or Territory in which the land 
may be situated. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am willing to accept that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
A zei CUMMINS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 

es 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 13, line 2, after the word “ Presi- 
dent,” it is proposed to insert: 

No person subject to registration shall depart from the United States 


and enter any adjacent foreign country for the purpose of engaging in 
labor therein and with intent to be absent more than one Week without 


The amendment will be 


The question is on agreeing 


the written consent of an officer or board authorized under the regula- 
tions to issue the same. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PENROSE. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, to be inserted at the proper place, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section 2 it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

And provided further, That the local boards shall determine in the 
first instance from the answers in the questionnaire of each registrant 
whether or not any person is entitled to deferment or exemption without 
requiring registrants to claim such deferred clabsification or such ex- 
emption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING, I offer the amendment which I send to the 


The question is on agreeing 


The question is on agreeing 


desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “prescribe,” in line 8, on 
page 7, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Except that persons under the age of 19 years shall not be called 
into other than military training service. 

Mr. STERLING. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Dakota asks for the yeas and nays on his amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB, Mr. President, I offer an amendment, to 
come in on line 10, page 12, and I call the attention of -the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs to it. The bill 
at that point now reads: 

Soldiers and sailors, regardiess of age, shall, when they are accepted 
as volunteers or when they shall have been drafted, be eligible to 
receive commissions in either the Army or Navy. 

I move, after the word “ Navy,” in line 10, to strike out the 
period and to add the words “ according to the service in which 
they volunteered or were drafted.” : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have no objection to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As it stands it would really authorize 
a man to enlist in the Navy and to be entitled to a commission 
in the Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticn:. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, 


The amendment will be 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Sxecrerany. On page 8, line 13, after the word “ pro- 
vision,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

The regulations relating to classification and exemptions shall be 
so framed that there shall at all times be in civil employments a num- 
ber, of persons sufficient to produce. enough to maintain, — and 
transport our military forces, — 8 our civil population, and furnish 
to the countries 1 us in the War the maples which 
thelr necessities demand. d all said regulations shall enforce, in 
so far as practicable, the duty of eve ualified citizen either to labor 
in a useful way or bear arms in the of his country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there seems to be a mis- 
print in line 13, on page 12, to which T call the attention of the 
chairman of the committee. The language is: 

eni shall not be barred from or discriminated against on account 
of age. 

I presume that means “shall not be barred therefrom,” refer- 
ring to schools. The word “from” ought to be changed to 
“ therefrom.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that is correct; it ought to be 
“ therefrom.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. FRANCE. I offer an amendment, which I ask may be 


The amendment will þe 


rend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. On page 7, line 6, after the word “Act,” it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That under such draft all those between the ages of 18 
and 19 years, inclusive, l be drafted as soon as cticable after 
the passage of this act, but they shall be drafted only for education 
and training, . or both, either in cantonments or, 
when advisable, at expense of the United States Government in 
military and technical studies in approved educational institutions, 
or drafted for other forms of noncombatant national service in this 
country, or for combatant service in this. country in an emergency only, 
but that those under 20 years of age shall not be employed for active 
military service abroad, and A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask for a yote on the amendment I sent to 
the desk a little while ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
amendment of the Senator from California has already been 
read, 

Mr. PHELAN. The amendment has been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from California. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound, the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas nnd nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 7, line 3, it is proposed to strike 
out “eighteen” and insert “nineteen”; on page 9, line 1, to 
strike out “eighteen ” and insert “nineteen”; on page 10, line 
17, to strike out “eighteenth” and insert “ nineteenth”; and 
on page 11, line 1, to strike out “eighteen” and insert “ nine- 
teen.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement concerning my pair and its transfer as hereto- 
fore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
have already announced my pair with the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson], but, from my conversations with him, 
I am satisfied that he would vote on this amendment the same 
as I intend to vote. Therefore, I feel at liberty to vote, and 
yote “yea.” 


Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I announce 
the same pair as heretofore. Not knowing how the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THomrson] would vote, I withhold my vote. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement in regard to my pair as heretofore, I with- 
hold my yote, 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 21, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—21, 
Bankhead Guion Norris Townsend 
Borah Jones, Wash, Poindexter Vardaman 
Cummins Kendrick Pomerene Wolcott 
Curtis Kenyon Shields 
France Kirb: Smith, Mich, 
Gore MeNary Sutherland 
NAYS—52. 

Ashurst Gerry New Simmons 
Baird Hale Nugent Smith, Ariz, 

Henderson Overman Smith, Ga, 
Brandegee Hitchcock Owen Smoot 
Calder Johnson, Cal Penrose Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8 k. Phelan Trammell 
Colt Jones, N Mex. Pittman nderw: 
Culberson Kellogg Ransdell Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lenroot Reed Walsh 
Fall Lodge Robinson Warren 
Fernald McCumber Saulsbury Watson 
Fletcher McKellar Shafroth eeks 
Frelinghuysen Nelson Sheppard Willey 

NOT VOTING—22, 

Benet James Martin Sterling 
Goff King Myers Swanson 
Gronna Knox Page Thompsor. 
Harding La Follette Sherman William¢ 
Hardwick Lewis Smith, Md. 
Hollis McLean Smith, S. C. 


Se Mr. Porspexter’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire to offer the axen’- 
ment which I send to the desk, which is necessary in ofder to 
perfect the amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 

fre PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secrerany. On page 8, line 13, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “this provision,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “these provisions.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? e 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. REED, and Mr. McKELLAR 
called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

ais PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). 
I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent 
on account of illness. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], with whom 
I am paired for the day, would vote as I shall vote on the 
passage of this bill. Therefore I am at liberty to vote. I vote 
“ en.“ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (when Mr. McLEean’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. McLean] is unavoidably detained from the 
Senate. He is paired with the senior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Myers]. I am authorized by his secretary to state that if 
he were present he would vote “ yea” on the passage of this bill. 

Mr. WALSH (when Mr. Myer’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Myers] is unavoidably absent. He is paired as 
heretofore announced, If he were present, he would vote 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). As this is a 
final vote, I will again announce that I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrams]. 
I transfer that pair, by arrangement with the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to my colleugue, the junior 


Making the same 


Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 
Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON |, who is 
nec absent. I am informed that if present he would 
vote “yea.” Therefore I am at liberty to vote. I vote “yeu.” 


1918. 
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Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Knowing that 
my pair would vote on this bill as I shall vote, I vote yea.“ 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer that I made on the previous roll calls to-day and vote 
“i ea. s 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MARTIN. I desire to announce that my colleague |Mr. 
Swanson] is detained from the Senate by illness in his family. 
I wish also to state that the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. BENET] telegraphs me that he is detained at home because 
the primary election is held there to-day and that had he been 
present he would have voted for the bill on its final passage and 
aiso for the draft from 18 to 45. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am not willing to be the one 
Senator to stand in the way of a unanimous vote in favor of the 
passage of this measure. For reasons, however, indicated in 
part in my remarks—the absence of a demonstrated necessity 
for drafting men so young as the bill provides and the conclu- 
sive demonstration to my own mind that the necessity has 
not arisen—I can not prevail upon myself to vote in favor 
of its passage. In order, therefore, that the Recorp may ex- 
hibit to the allies, the world, and the enemy a unanimous 
vote indicating a united purpose, shared by us all, to win the 
war, I request the Senate to excuse me from voting, under 
Rule XII. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
Senator, for the reasons assigned by him, be excused from vot- 
ing? [Putting the question.] Leave is given the Senator to 
refrain from voting. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask to have printed in the Recorp a telegram 
from the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx], with 
whom I am paired, showing how he would vote on this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telezram is as follows: 

PELHAM, GA., August 14, 1918. 
en CHARLES CURTIS, 


United States ‘Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


I can not get back to Washington until after September 11. I am in 
ioe N draft age to 45, but unalterably opposed to lowering it 
ow 21. 


Tuomas W. HARDWICK, 
United States Senator. 
Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samru], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Horts], the Senato> from Utah 
[Mr. KINal, the Senator from Minois [Mr. Lewis], and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson], on account of impor- 
tant business. I wish also to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrtrtams], on account of illness in 


his family. 
The roll call resulted—yeas 75, nays 0, as follows: 
YEAS—75. 

Ashurst Guion New Smith, Ariz. 
Baird Hale Norris Dnia th, Ga. 
Bankhead Henderson Nugent d. 
Beckham Hitchcock Overman Smith Mich. 
Borah Johnson, Cal, Owen Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Sen 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash, Pittman Thomas 

‘olt Kellog; Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Culberson Kendrick Pomerene Trammell 
Cummins Kenyon Ransdell Underwood 
Curtis Kirby eed Va 
Dillingham Lenroot Robinson Wadsworth 7 
Fall e Saulsbury Warren Ga 
Fernald McCumber Shaf. Watson 
Fletcher McKellar Sheprard Weeks 
France McNary Sherman Wilfley $ 
Frelinghuysen Martin Shields Wolcott = 
Gerry Nelson Simmons 

NOT VOTING—20. 

Benet Hardwick E Follette 5 — S. C. 
Got Hollis wis Swanson 
Gore James Melean ‘Thompson 
Gronna King Myers Walsh 
Harding <nox Page Williams 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate having voted 
unanimously to pass the bill, the bill is passed. [Manifestations 
of applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate request a con- 
ference with the House upon the bill and amendment, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, before the motion 
is put I want to say just a word. 

This bill contains a provision that has passed the Senate now 
four times, It has never yet been voted upon in the House. I 
refer to the provision with reference to furnishing uniforms to 
oflicers. I think it fair to say to the chairman of the committee 
that if the conferees bring in a report excluding that provision 


I shall ask the Senate to reject the report, so as to give the 
House at least an opportunity to express its judgment upon it 
before a final conclusion is reached, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, when I offered the amend- 
ment which was adopted a short time ago, I did not have an 
opportunity to call the attention of the Senate to it. I refer to 
the amendment which permits the local draft boards to grant 
exemptions or deferred classifications, without a formal request, 
upon the answers in the questionnaire. I call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to it especially, as I think it a 
very just and equitable measure. 

In order to perfect the record, I desire to state that this 
amendment was offered at the suggestion of a gentleman in 
Pennsylvania, an Army officer, who has had very wide expe- 
32 in the registration work of that great Commonwealth. 

e says: 4 


In accordance with our telephone conversation of this afternoon, I 
would strongly urge mat when the draft bill comes up in the United 
States Senate you u be Sper so drawn as not to make it necessary 
for a man to claim d dbo classification. The boards should determine, 

rom the answers in the questionnaire, whether or not the man is en- 
titled to deferment. This would relieve registrants who are entitled 
: E mn classification from the probable embarrassment of having 
o claim 
At the present time, while the boards pass on the 1 of the 
„ yet the man him must put in his 6 claim in 


onnaire. 
There will be a great many more men entitled to deterred classification 
between the ages of 31 om 45 than was the case between the ages of 
21 to 30. I have heard a great many men say that while they tene 
they should have deferred classification they would not claim it, 
they in a way feel that they would be slackers by doing so. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, a few moments ago the 
Senater from Washington [Mr. Jones] made reference to the 
amendment which was inserted in this bill authorizing and 
requiring the Government to sell uniforms to officers at cost. 
I most heartily concur in that amendment; and, as one Senator, 
I want to appeal to the conferees who may be appointed to in- 
sist upon its being retained in the bill. A bill of that character 
passed the Senate some time ago, and for some reason has not 
been passed by the House. I have before me now a letter from 
the father of one of these young boys who got a commission in 
the aviation branch of the service, and he tells me that he 
was compelled to pay about $700 for the uniforms which were 
required. His law partner had a similar experience. For an 
overcoat that ordinarily is furnished by the Government to the 
private soldier at a cost of $14 or $15 he was compelled to pay 
$50, and the charges for boots and for other articles of apparel 
are similarly excessive. I do not understand them. I should 
like to see one other amendment added to this bill, and that is 
to the effect that those who have been profiteering in the charges 
that they have made for these clothes should themselves be sent 
to the trenches. [Manifestations of applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will not warn the 
occupants of the galleries again. No demonstration of applause 
is permitted, and he will have to order the galleries cleared if 
this occurs again. The question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the bill and amendment, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrcacock, and Mr. WARREN 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I move that Senate 
bill 4856 be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the unfinished business, House bill 


11945. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it consist- 
ent with the unanimous-consent agreement to lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which was temporarily laid 
aside, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense by stimulating agri- 
culture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural prod- 
ucts.” 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 12098) to protect the lives and health and morals of 
women and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and 
to establish a minimum wage board, and define its powers 
and duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for 
such workers, and for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILE SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 4527) to authorize the payment 
of indemnities to the Government of Greece for injuries in- 
flicted on its nationals during riots occurring in South Omaha, 
Nebr., February 21, 1909, and it was thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented petitions of the Charles A. Eaton Co., 
of Brockton; of the congregation of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Chicopee; of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Wollaston; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Worcester; of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Springfield; and of the Skandia Society, of Worces- 
ter, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for national pro- 
hibition as a war measure; which were ordered to lie on the 
table, 

He also presented a memorial of the New England Hotel As- 
sociation, remonstrating against the passage of the proposed 
prohibition amendment, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by 2,000 citizens of 
Boston, Mass., and a resolution adopted by Quinsigamonds Val 
Lodge, No. 1, Independent Order of Grand Templars, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., favoring the submission of a Federal suffrage 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial from the Belden-Eyans 
Oo., of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed 
increased tax on shirts, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial from J. V. Vanderbilt, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed in- 
creased tax on automobiles; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the Central National 
Farm Loan Association, of Santa Rosa, Cal., remonstrating 
against the adoption of the proposed prohibition amendment; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (for Mr. McLean) presented resolutions 
adopted by sundry Lithuanian citizens of Hartford, Conn., and 
by the Lithuanian Association of Bridgeport, Conn., pledging 
their support and loyalty to the United States and its allies; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also (for Mr. McLean) presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Norwich, Wethersfield, Manchester, Bethel, Stam- 
ford, Glastonbury, Hockanum, New London, New Haven, Nor- 
walk, Wallingford, Unionville, Milford, of the Woman's Aux- 
iliary of Salisbury, of the congregations of the Shilo Baptist 
Chureh of Hartford, the Congregational Church of Guilford, and 
of the Second Congregational Church of Manchester; of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of Manchester, of the con- 
gregations of the First Baptist Church of Putnam, the Congre- 
gational Church of Stratford, the Baptist and Congregational 
Churches of Tolland, Conn., the Plymouth Congregational 
Church of Milford, Conn., the Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church of New Britain, the Advent Christian Church of East 
Norwalk, the Methodist Episcopal Church of South Manchester, 
the First Congregational Church and Baptist Church of River- 
ton, and of the Swedish Congregational Church of Bristol, all in 


the State of Connecticut, praying for national prohibition as a 


war measure; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. McLean) presented memorials of the Central 
Labor Union of Bridgeport, of the Printing Trades Council of 
Hartford, of the Street Railway Union of Hartford, of the Brass 
Molders’ Union of Hartford, and of the Cigarmakers’ Local 
Union of New Haven, all in the State of Connecticut, remon- 
strating against the passage of the proposed prohibition amend- 
ment; which were ordered to lie on. the table. 

He also (for Mr. McLean) presented petitions of the District 
Epworth League, of New York; of the Pattern Makers’ Asso- 
ciation of Hartford; of the Molders’ Union of Hartford; of 
the Carpenters and Joiners’ Union of Hartford; of the Brick- 
layers and Masons’ Union of New Haven; of the Collin County 
Woman Suffrage Association ; of the Bakery and Confectionery 


- 


Union of Hartford; of the Fairfield County Suffrage Associa- 
tion; of Putman Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Putman; of 
the Wiremen’s Union of Hartford; of the Capitol Lodge of 
Machinists, of Hartford, and of sundry citizens of Hartford and 
Middletown, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the 
submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures 
of the several States; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. McLean) presented a memorial of the 
board of directors of the Connecticut Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, of Hartford, Conn., and a memorial of the 
Connecticut State Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, of 
New Haven, Conn., remonstrating against the passage of the 
proposed suffrage amendment; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

A bill (S. 4885) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of certain ores, metals, 
minerals, intermediate metallurgical products, alloys, and 
chemical compounds thereof, including power to the United 
States to contract therefor; to requisition and sell the same; to 
acquire and develop lands and plants producing or capable of 
producing the same; making appropriations therefor, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4886) providing for the sale of certain lands in the 
original town site of Port Angeles, Wash.; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 4887) making an appropriation for a sewer system 
at the Carson Indian School at Stewart, Nev. ; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4888) for the relief of former officers of the Philip- 
pine Scouts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask consent of the Senate that 
leave of absence be granted me for 45 days. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri is granted. 


REPORT OF THE JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(H. DOC. NO. 1265). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
reports of the clerk and chief probation officer of the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia for the two years ended June 
30, 1917. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

27 August, 1918. 

Nork.— The reports accompanied a similar message to the 
House of Representatives, 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

II. R. 12098. An act to protect the lives and health and morals 
of women and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and 
to establish a minimum wage board, and define its powers and 
duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for 
such workers, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes 


p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
August 28, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Evccutive nominations reccired by the Senate August 27 (legis- 
lative day, August 22), 1918. 
REGISTER or LAND OFFICE. 


Edward D. Gianelloni, of Louisiana, to be register of the land 
office at Baton Rouge, La, Reappointment. ; 


1918. 


RECEIVER oF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Wiliam W. Ventress, of Louisiana, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Baton Rouge, La. Reappointment. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. ‘ 
George Tucker Metcalf, late sergeant, Battery C, One hundred 


and third Field Artillery, National Guard, to be second lieuten- 
ant with rank from October 24, 1917. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 27 (legis- 
lative day, August 22), 1918. 


MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL GENERAL. 


Joseph L. Johnson to be minister resident and consul general 
to Liberia. 


SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES on LEGATIONS. 
CLASS 1. 


James G. Bailey to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 1. 
Edward Bell to be secretary of embassy or legation of class 1. 
Sheldon Whitehouse to be secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 1. 
CLASS 2. 


William W. Andrews to be secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 2. e 

Jefferson Caffery to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2. 

Charles B. Curtis to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2. 

Frederick A. Sterling to be secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 2. 

Hugh R. Wilson to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2. d 

CLASS 4. 


Henry I. Dockweiler to be secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 4. ` 

James Theodore Marriner to be a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 4. 


STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 


William Fisher to be supervising inspector, eleventh district, 
Steamboat-Inspection Service. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL OF COLORADO. 
John B. MeGauran to be suryeyor general of Colorado. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Carl A. Ferguson to be register of the land office at Visalia, 
Cal. 

Frank M. McHaffie to be register of the land office at Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Shober J. Rogers to be register of the land office at Carson 
City, Nev. à 
John R. Beavers to be register of the land office at Hugo, 
Colo. = 

RECEIVERS or PUBLIC Moneys. 


John J. Missemer to be receiver of publie moneys at Hugo, 
Colo. 
Albert T. Forse to be receiver of public moneys at Independ- 
ence, Cal. 

John E. Barrett to be receiver of public’moneys at Topeka; 
Kans. 

James L. Travers to be receiver of public moneys at Duluth, 
Minn. 

James P. Bole to be receiver of public moneys at Bozeman, 
Mont. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 

The following-named ensigns, for temporary service, to be 
lieutenants (junior grade): 

Collins R. Buchner, 

Warwick M. Tinsley, 

Archie R. Wolfe, 

Francis P. Brewer, 

Henry A. Stuart, 

Aaron Eldridge, 

Judson E. Scott, 

Clyde H. Dougherty, 

Edward L. Newell, 

Robert B. England, 

Howard S. Raber, 

George O. Farnsworth, 

Lars O. Peterson, 
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Omar B. Earle, 

Alfred R. Eubanks, 
Thomas Flynn, 

John F. Piotrowski, 
Alexander B. Holman, 
Ralph A. Scott, 
Michael Burke, 
Irwin V. Herin, 


William F. Schlesinger, 


Herman A. Bauchot, 
Earle G. Gardner, 
William W. Eagers, 
William K. Johnstone, 
John F. Craig, 
Frank T. Green, 
Augustus K. Goffe, 
Robert S. Savin, 
William J. Graham, 
Emmette F. Gumm, 
George B. Evans, 
Edwin Fisher, 
Charles O. Bain, 
Clarence H. Fogg, 
Joseph A. Flynn, 
James J. Lucas, 
Thomas Southall, 
Bernard S. Riley, 
George C. Neilsen, 
Sidney C. Seale, 
Joseph C. Herman, 
Thomas G. Shanahan, 
George R. Blauvelt, 
Erie P. Teschner, 
Erich O. Tauer, 
Jens Nelson, 

Harry A. Bryan, 
Edwin H. Briggs, 
George Schneider, 
Frank V. Shepard, 
Warren L. Graeff, 
Hector L. Ross. 
Emmet L. Bourke, 
John H. Chinnis, 
Earl V. Hand, 
Alonzo W. Esworthy, 
Abram L. Broughton, 
Robert I. Hart, 
Albert F. Blake, 
Charles Waters, 
William F. Morris, 
Jesse S. Hooper, 
Edward I. Dailey, 
John Heep, 

James H. Cain, 
Hugh J. Finn, 

Carl J. Hanson, 
William H. Wright, 
Thomas T. Emerton, 
Charles F. Ware, 
John R. MeMeekin, 
Edgar T. Hammond, 
John R. McKean, 
John D. Thompson, 
Raymond R. Smith, 
Clarence E. Williams, 
George E. Tarbell, 
Albert Wing, 

John L. Scheidemen, 
Harold A. Clough, 
Earl Swisher, 
Albert C. Buck, 
Walter L. Hawk, 
Jesse L. Harmer, 
Fred H. Stewart, 
John W. Ross. 
Francis H. McAdoo, 
Almy C. Maynard, 
James A. Burbank, 
Ralph L. Dodge, 
Charles K. Cobb, jr., 
Thomas W. Mather, 
Joseph L. Day, 
Charles L. Poor, jr., 
Raymond L. Watrous, 
Bulkeley L. Wells, 
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Winn D. Faris, 
Walter R. O'Sullivan, 
Chester L. Nichols, 
Jay H. Keller, 

John S. Braxton, jr., 
Thomas M. Leovy, 
Conant Wait, 

John Hemphill, 
Charles R. Westbrook, 
Richard S. Maynard, 
Robert M. Curtis, 
Ernest Gregory, 
George T. Jarvis, 
Thomas Robins, jr., 
Arthur C. Saxe, 
George G. Jones, 
Samuel E. Raymond, 
Lyman S. King, 
Evans R. Dick, jr., 
Miles Wambaugh, 
Herbert M. Corse, 
George E. McQuesten, 
Arthur W. Ford, 
Delancy Nicoll, jr., 
Lewis G. Smith, 
Schuyler Dillon, 

Paul A. Scherer, 
Frederick A. Merrill, 
Douglas G. Lovell, 
William F. Kurfess, 
William W. Slaymaker, 
Harold F. Fultz, 
Alfred G. Gennert, 
Edwin Cowles, 
Sydney P. Clark, 
John A. Burgwin, 
Frank T. Hogg, 
Walter H. Wheeler, jr. 
Junius S. Morgan, 
Folke E. Sellman, 
Walter P. Shiel, 
Arthur M. Tschirgi, 
Wayne F. Palmer, 
George D. Howell, jr., 
Donald Medlench, 
Charles Higginson, 
Clifford D. Smith, 
Hamilton Vose, jr., 
Robert F. Herrick, jr., 
Joseph C. Storey, 
Horton Brown, 
William C. Bok, 

John H. Wilcox, 
Edward Lloyd, jr., 
Donald M. Ryerson, 
Elmer J. Stoffel, 
Horace Butler, 

Selim E. Woodworth, 
Benjamin W. Cloud, 2d, 
John S. Lionberger, 
Philip C. Kauffman, 
Roy D. Keyes, 
Richard H. Cobb, 
Frank W. Morrell, 
Franklin King, 
Francis T. Hunter, 
Conrad Chapman, 
Harold S. Simmons, 
George Taylor, 
Robert W. Emmons, 3d, 
William Thompson Kirk, 3d, 
Arthur T. Leonard, 
William H. May, 
John L. Merrill, 

John E. P. Morgan, 
William V. Couchman, jr., 
Thomas N. Page, 
William W. Grace, 
George R. Hann, 
Winslow H. French, 
Andrew C. Little, 
Irving R. Gale, 
Hallowell V. Morgan, 
Howard G. Cann, 
Robert B. Noyes, 


Thomas I. H. Powell, 

Eugene R. Sturtevant, 

Bryan Frere, 

Henry Hale, jr., 

Thornton Emmons, 

Chester J. La Roche, 

Mallery K. Aiken, 

Milton H. Bird, 

Paul A. Hourigan, 

John R. Litchfield, 

Stanford Harmon, 

John D. Schuler, 

Carter B. Burnet, 

Clarence W. Schmidt, 

John T. Scully, 

Arthur C. Smith, 

William J. Curtis, jr., 

Howard P. Hart, 

Hayden Crocker, f 

Frederick S. Connor, 

Matthew P. Waller, 

James L. Sprunt, 

Robert R. Theobald, 

Arthur C. Hoyt, 

Marion W. Lee, 4 

Ralph W. Preston, 

Gould T. Miner, 

James H. R. Cromwell, 

William E. D. Stokes, jr., 

Robert D. Bartlett, 3 

Charles H. Bowman, * 

George F. Talbot, f 

Herbert D. Glass, 

Percival V. Harris, and 

Allan C. Brown. 

The following-named warrant officers, for temporary service, 
to be ensigns: 

James P. Steedley, 

Edward A. O'Neill, 

Joseph M. Jensen, and 

William W. Brougham. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns, for temporary 
service: 

Theodore D. Case, 

Raymond A. Talbot, 

James C. Smith, 

William T. Van Voris, 

Fred Ford, 

Allen P. Judson, 

William F. Roessler, 

Maitland Bakewell, 

Russell D. Richardson, 

William E. Phillips, 

John C. Hobart, 

Roy Jackson, 

Ruley E. Mullis, j 

Thomas Ryan, jr, ` . 

Raymond G. Deewall, 

Clovis N. Fontaine, 

Oscar Henrichsen, and 

John Q. Chapman. 

Ensign Manning W. Hodgdon, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign. 
` The following-named temporary warrant officers to be en- 
signs for temporary service; 

Joseph A. Kelly, 

Grover F. Coulson, 

Jesse G. Hughes, 

Jesse E. Jocoy, 

John de Rue, 

Earl B. Brix, 

James H. Francis, 

Stanley Limont, 

Elmer E. Watkins, 

Frank W. Rasch, 

Perle M. Lund, and 

Louis P. Ledoux. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy 
for temporary service: ` 

Worthy J. F. Forward, 

Van Buren Jarvis, 

Harry F. Newton, 

Henry M. Parker, 

James G. Finton, 

Harry ©. Rohlfs, 


Bernard C. Parker, and 

Lyle Turner. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns for temporary service: 

James M. Haralson, 

Fairfield E. Raymond, i 

Leonard S. Moore, and 

John V. Murray. 

Pay Clerk tee Riggin to be an assistant paymaster for 
temporary service. 

Stephen J. Callender, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be an act- 
ing chaplain for temporary service. 

William E. Harrison, jr., to be an acting chaplain for tempo- 
rary service. 

Gonner Walter T. Keller to be an ensign for temporary 
service 

The following named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters for demporary service: 

Elwood J. Higley, and 

Robert H. Mattex. 

The following-named officers on the retired list of the Marine 
Corps to be majors in the Marine Corps: 

First Lieut. Samuel J. Logan, s 

Capt. Frederick M. Eslick, 

Capt. Samuel A. W. Patterson, 

Capt. Leon M. Harding, 

Capt. Charles J. E. Guggenheim, 

Capt. Lovick P. Pinkston, and 

First Lieut John W. McClaskey. 

The following-named officers on the retired list of the Marine 
Corps to be captains in the Marine Corps: 

First Lieut. Fred A. Udell, 

First Lieut. William A. Howard, 

First Lieut. Renato Tittoni, 

First Lieut. Harold C. Daniels, 

First Lieut. Frederic Kensel, 

First Lieut. Frank L. Martin, 

First Lieut. Daniel M. Gardner, jr., 

First Lieut. Cleyburn McCaulley, 

First Lieut. Harold Colvocoresses, and 

First Lieut. Alexander B. Mikell. 

The following-named officers on the retired list of the Marine 
Corps to be majors in the Marine Corps: 

Capt. Arthur Stokes, 

Capt. Arthur P. Crist, 

First Lieut. Fred A. Udell, 

Capt. Thomas F. Lyons, 

Capt. Edward S. Yates, 

Capt. Sidney W. Brewster, 

Capt. Frederick C. McConnell, 

Capt. Thomas A. Mott, 

Capt. Harrison T. Swain, 

Capt. John G. Muir, 

First Lieut. William A. Howard, and 

First Lieut. Renato Tittoni. 

Brig. Gen. John A. Lejeune to be a major general in the 
Marine Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Littleton W. T. Waller to be a major general in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

The following-named colonels to be brigadier generals in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service: 

James E. Mahoney, 

Charles G. Long, 

Ben H. Fuller, 

Wendell C. Neville, 

John T. Myers, and 

Albertus W. Catlin, 

Col. Cyrus S. Radford to be an assistant quartermaster in 
the Marine Corps, with the rank of brigadier general, for tem- 
porary service. 

The following-named lieutenant colonels to be colonels in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service: 

Newt H. Hall, 

Smedley D. Butler, 

George C. Thorpe, 

Charles S. Hill, 

George C. Reid, 

Robert H. Dunlap, 

Randolph C. Berkeley, 

Carl Gamborg-Andresen, 

Harry Lee, 

John F. McGill, 

Louis M. Gulick, 

Hiram I. Bearss, 

Frederic L. Bradman, 
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James C. Breckinridge, 

Arthur T. Marix, 

George Van Orden, 

James T. Bootes, 

Logan Feland, 

William Hopkins, 

Dickinson P. Hall, 

Charles H. Lyman, e 

Charles C. Carpenter, 

Louis McC. Little, 

Frederic M. Wise, 

Richard M. Cutts, and 

Henry C. Davis. 

Lieut. Col. William B. Lemly to be an assistant quarter- 
master in the Marine Corps, with the rank of colonel, for tempo- 
rary service. 

Lieut. Col. David D. Porter to be an assistant adjutant and 
inspector in the Marine Corps, with the rank of colonel, for 
temporary service. 

Lieut. Col. William G. Powell to be an assistant paymaster 
in the Marine Corps, with the rank of colonel, for temporary 
service. 

The following-named majors to be lieutenant colonels in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service: Sy ae — 

Harold C. Snyder, 

Alexander S. Williams, 

Julius S. Turrill, 

James Me. Huey, 

Jay M. Salladay, 

Macker Babb, 

Frank E. Evans, * 

Harry R. Lay, 

Charles B. Taylor, 

Rush R. Wallace, 

John W. Wadleigh, 

William C. Harllee, . 

Richard S. Hooker, 

Richard P. Williams, 

John C. Beaumont, 

Paul E. Chamberlin, 

Lee B. Purcell, 

Douglas C. McDougal, 

Presley M. Rixey, jr., 

Theodore E. Backstrom, 

William H. Pritchett, 

Thomas H. Brown, 

William G. Fay, 

Robert Y. Rhea, 

Eli T. Fryer, 

Thomas Holcomb, 

Edward A. Greene, 

Edward B. Manwaring, 

Thomas M. Clinton, 

Hamilton D. South, 

James T. Buttrick, 

Giles Bishop, jr., 

Frank Halford, 

James K. Tracy, 

Berton W. Sibley, 

William Brackett, 

Chandler Campbell, 

Arthur J. O'Leary, 

William L. Redles, 

Charles T. Westcott, 

Frederick A. Ramsey, 

Earl H. Ellis, 

John A. Hughes, 

Thomas C. Turner, and 

Raymond B. Sullivan. 

The following-named assistant quartermasters with the rank 
of major to be assistant quartermasters in the Marine Corps 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel, for temporary seryice: 

Henry L. Roosevelt, 

Norman G. Burton, 

Hugh Matthews, 

Frank J. Schwable, 

Rupert C. Dewey, and 

Walter B. Noa. 

Maj. Harold C. Reisinger to be an assistant paymaster in the 
pees Corps, with the rank of lieutenant colonel, for temporary 
service. 

Maj. Elias R. Beadle to be a major in the Marine Corps. 

Maj. Arthur B. Owens to be a major in the Marine Corps, 

The following-named temporary major to be a major in the 
Marine Corps: 
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Alexander M. Watson. 


Capt. Wilbur Thing to be a majt» in the Marine Corps, for 


temporary service. 

Capt. Edwin H. Brainard to be a major in the Marine Corps, 
for temporary service. 

Capt. Alfred A. Cunningham to be a major in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

The following-named captains to be majors in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service: 

Alley D. Rorex, 

Samuel M. Harrington, 

Harold L. Parsons, 

Chester L. Gawne, 

Dwight F. Smith, 

Thomas E. Thrasher, jr., 

Ernest A. Perkins, 

Nedom A. Eastman, 

Randolph T. Zane, 

Clarence C. Riner, 

Leon W. Hoyt, 

Julian C. Smith, 

Charles J. Miller, 

Otto Becker, jr., ` 

Leander A. Clapp, ^ 

William S. Harrison, 

Robert W. Voeth, 

Thomas S. Clarke, 

Clarence E. Nutting, 

Bernard L. Smith, 

Edward M. Reno, 

Joseph C. Fegan, * 

Joseph D. Murray, 

Woolman G. Emory, 

George H. Osterhout, jr., 

John Q. Adams, 

Francis T. Evans, 

Charles G. Sinclair, 

Adolph B. Miller, 

Allen E. Simon, 

Ralph E. Davis, 

Harry W. Weitzel, 

Sidney N. Raynor, 

Frederick R. Hoyt, 

Alexander A. Vandegrift, 

Fred S. N. Erskine, 

Roy S. Geiger, 

Ernest C. Williams, 

Richard H. Tebbs, jr., 

Robert E. Messersmith, 

George W. Van Hoose, 

Arthur J. White, 

Samuel P. Budd, 

Charles D. Barrett, 

Edmond H. Morse, 

James T. Reid, 

Robert P. Peirce, 

Oliver Floyd, and 

Gerald A. Johnson. 

First Lieut. Arthur B. Jacques to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

First Lieut. William Merrill to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

First Lieut. Joseph Jackson to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

First Lieut. Clate C. Snyder to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

First Lieut. Thomas B. Wood to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

First Lieut. William J. Borden to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service: 

Joseph M. Swinnerton, ‘ 

Leslie G. Wayt, 

Charles A. Smith, 

Archie Farquharson, 

Robert W. Winter, 

Edward P. Oliver, 

Sidney O. Thompson, 

Glen C. Cole, 

Max Cox, 

William H. Haggerty, 

Walter J. White, 

Edgar S. Tuttle, 

Thomas L. Edwards, 


— 
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Charles McL, Lott, 

Joseph Reardon, 

David T. Jackson, 

Russell A. Presley, 

William L, Erdman, 

John H. Nichols, 

Ernest L. Russell, 

Frank N. Gilmore, 

William J. Flanagan, 

James F. Robertson, 

George L. Littlefield, 

William F. Becker, 

Charles H. Martin, 

Rolin A. York, 

Charles F. Kienast, 

Harvey B. Mims, 

Earl B. Hammond, 

Charles G. Haas, * 

Charles E. Rice, : 

Mark A. Smith, 

Timothy J. Holland, 

Vincent E. Healy, 

Daniel J. Readey, 

Charles D, Sniffin, 

Walter A. Powers, 

William H. Abrams, 

Edmund G. Chamberlain, 

Clarence E. Nelson, 

George H. Martin, jr., 

Benjamin DeW. Knapp, 

Robert J. Archibald, 

Gilder D, Jackson, jr., 

Franklin T. Steele, and 

Percy D. Cornell. i ` 

Second Lieut. Arthur B. Jacques to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

Second Lieut. Roswell G. Ham to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

Second Lieut. Antonio Moschella to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, 

Second Lieut. Earle F. Swett to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service: 

George L. Cherry, 

Walter S. Poague, and 

Paul S. Hanway. 

Second Lieut. William W. Nottingham to be a first lientenant 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, 

Second Lieut. Charles J. Churchman to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service. ; 

Second Lieut. Allan O. Perkinson to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service: 

Everett R. Brewer and 

Blythe G. Jones. 

Second Lieut. Robert D. Evans to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service. 8 

Second Lieut. Melvin H. Hass to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

Second lieutenant Henry Gund, jr., to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service: 

Philander B. Briscoe, - 

Herman R. Anderson, 

Clarence M. Ruffner, 

Philip B. Blake, 

Albert C. Simonds, 

Horace L. Hirschler, 

Kenneth K. Boynton, 

Frederick L. Kolb, 

George R. Coxe, 

Paul E. Cheney, 

Samuel J. Melick, 

Darrell J. Bogardus, 

Walter M. Brewer, 

Garrison P. Anthes, 

Chester L. Fordney, 

William J. J. Elger, 

King H. Young, 

Hu H. Phipps, 

Harold P. Nachtrieb, 

Roy E. Bledsoe, 
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Thomas A. Langford, 

Lucius Q. C. L. Lyle, 

Alexander P. Brown, 

Walter E. Lawson, 

Neil F. Dougherty, 

Evans Spalding, 

Carman B. Smith, 

Donald U. Bathrick, 

Norman E. Burbidge, 

Leland I. Tolman, 

Ulva L. Ettinger, 

Gerald J. Pyle, 

Frederick ©. Lusk, 

Matson C. Terry, 

Willis F. Ostrander, 

Frank J. Haight, 

Roy A. Stoner, 

Thomas G. MacCarthy, 

James H. Williamson, 

David A. Redford, 

George G. Munce, 

Carroll F. Byrd, 

Frederick S. Manter, 

Ralph W. Marshall, 

Samuel F. Hollins, and 

Raymond J. Kirwan. 

The following-named officers of the Marine Corps Reserve to 
be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary service: 
Second Lieut. Henry D. F. Long, 
First Lieut. James Diskin, 

First Lieut. Ross L. Iams, 
Second Lieut. Lee Carter, 

First Lieut. George Nielson, 
First Lieut. Wyle J. Moore, 

First Lieut. Charles D. Baylis, 
Second Lieut. Richard B. Dwyer, 
Second Lieut. William G. Kilgore, 
First Lieut. Harry E. Leland, 
Second Lieut. John F. Leslie, 
Second Lieut. David R. Nimmer, 
First Lieut. William J. Platten, 
Second Lieut. Allen G. Williams, 
First Lieut. Georges F. Kremm, 
First Lieut. Jesse F. Dunlap, 
First Lieut. Melchoir B. Trelfall, 
First Lieut. Walter H. Batts, and 
First Lieut. Trevor G. Williams. 
Marine Gunner Winfield S. Cranmer to be a second lieutenant 
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Clarence E. Briggs, 
Leslie Brown, 

Irwin T. Brown, 
Oliver D. Brown, 
William F. Brown, 
Joseph F. Burke, 
Leonard S. Burns, 
Richard L. Byrd, 
Laurence D. Berlin, 
Charles C. Cameron, 
Henry A. Carr, 
Robert T. Carrithers, 
Theodore H. Cartwright, 
Arthur D. Challacombe, 
Arthur F. Chmelik, 
Solon B. Clark, 
Bernard W. Coldewey, 
Charles F. Connhan, 
John F. Connaughton, 
Stewart P. Corning, 
William S. Cowles, jr., 
Alfred C. Cottrell, 
David S. Craig, 
Gerald A. Craig, 
Charles W. Creaser, 
John W. Cunningham, 
James B. Darby, 
Hubert J. Davis, 
Louis J. Davis, 
Edward Earle, 
Nathaniel W. Emery, 
Fred N. Estopinal, 
Phillips Eastman, 
Charles W. Ebnother, 
Carlton E. Edwards, 
John F. Ellis, 

John J. Emmons, 
John F. Eskay, 
William W. Eustis, 
James C. Faw, 
Francis I. Fenton, 
Guy L. Ferguson, 
Michael J. Finn, 
Carlton A. Fisher, 
George C. Flanders, 
James W. Flett, 
Charles P. Flood, 
Harry G. Fortune, 


James Gandee, 
Frank B. Geottge, 
Frank D. Gibson, 
Wallace G. Gibson, 


in the Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

The following-named officers of the Marine Corps Reserve to 
be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service: 


James Mel. Adam, 
Corlies Adams, 
Herbert F. Adey, 
Harvey B. Alban, 
Norman T. Alexander, 
Raymond D. Andrews, 
Ray M. Angell, 
Theodore F. Appleby, 
Anthony G. Armstrong, 
George S. Atkinson, 
John Ayrault, jr., 
Harry W. Bacon, 
David Ball, 

George L. Ball, 
Robert L. Bard, 
William D. Bassett, 
Arthur J. Bancroft, 
John W. Beckett, 
Robert S. Benepe, 
Byron M. Bickford, 
Paul E. Bierly, 

Ivan E. Bigler, 
Frank X. Bleicher, 
Arthur O. Bodine, 
John J. Bogardus, 
Edwin M. Borgen, 
William E. Bowe, 
Sherman H. Bowles, 
Richard Boydston, 
Eugene D. Bradbury, 
Alfred H. Branham, 
Frank B. Bready, jr., 
Charles N. Briggs, 


Frank S. Gilman, 
Newell S. Gordy, 
Moses J. Gould, 
Frank P. Graham, 
Homer J. Gravelle, 
Edwin U. Hakala, 
Charles H. Hassenmiller, 
August L. Huhn, jr., 
George M. Hunter, 
Robert E. Hutchinson, 
Henry N. Hale, 

Elmer E. Hall, 
William C. Hall, 

John Halla, 

Charles F. Hansel, 
Eugene B. Hanson, 


Page V. Hart, 


Clarence H. Hartley, 
Leo Healey, 

Frank W. Heinrichs, 
Gerald K. Hemsing, 
Frank W. Hemsoth, 
Sugene G. Henry, 
Russell A. Hicks, 
Grant L. Hill, 
Ogbourne A. Hill, 
Sidney Hodges, 

Leo W. Horejs, 
George W. Hougliton, 
Morton B. Houston, 
Ross M. Hutchinson, 
Charles E. Huntting, 
Kenneth A. Inman, 
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Elijah H. Ikard, 
Orrel A. Inman, 
Charles V. Iredell, 
Edward B. Irving, 
William S. Ive, 
John R. Jacob, 

Paul Jahn, 

Elmer W. Johnson, 
Robert L. Jarnagin, 
Nobert B. Jeffrey, 
Irving A. Jennings, 
Barton I. Jenson, 
Byron F. Johnson, 
Harold S. Jones, 
William J. Jones, 
Earl F. Johnson, 
James B. Johnson, 
Nathaniel B. Johnson, 
Oscar B. Kaufman, 
Loren P. Kesler, 
James J. Keating, 
Oscar D. Keown, 
Frank M. Keller, 
Oscar E. Kelly, 
William S. Kelley, jr., 
Harold E. Kellogg, 
Harold E. Kelsey, 
Arthur F. Lamey, 
Irving H. Lambert, 
Fletcher H. Lansing, 
Arnold C. Larsen, 
Aubrey O. Loughmiller, 
Ralph K. Lawson, 
Paul A. Lesser, 
George R. Lewis, 
Charles E. Lighter, 
Jack B. Loraine, 
Keesler B. Low, 
Orlando A. MacKinnon, 
Paul F. Moran, 
Grover C. Moore, 
Joseph E. Magnus, 
Edward W. Mahan, 
Edward E. Mann, 
Cyril W. Martyr, 
Lester N. Medaris, 
Frank A. Messmer, jr., 
Sidney M. Michael, 
Wells W. Miller, 
George E. Monson, 
Edward B. Moore, 
Robert B. Moore, 
Roy S. Moore, 
Gomer W. Morgan, 
Charles F. Morrison, 
Melville L. Moore, 
Merwin C. Morrison, 
Richard F. Mott, 
Robert P. Moyer, 
Sydney M. Moore, 
Chauncey L. Mullen, 
William W. Multer, 
Raymond F. Murphy, 
Maxwell F. Musser, 
Frank C. Myers, 
Gail D. McDowell, 
Oscar D. McDaniel, 
Homer H. McIntyre, 
William R. McKee, 
James P. J. McKevitt, 
John C. McLean, 
Clinton W. McLeod, 
Martin L. MeManus, 
John W. McNamara, 
Hubert B. McPeak, 
Wendell S. McRae, 
John A. McShane, 
Edmund D. Nelson, 
Edmund C. Norton, 
Nathan S. Noble, 
Joseph L. Nolan, 
Emil M. Northenscold, 
James C. Norton, 
Donald G. Oglesby, 
William G. Olive, 
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Ruel G. O'Neal, 
Edward B. Orr, 
Ralf C. Paddock, 
Jackson C. Palmer, 
William ©, Parker, 
Bradford A. Parrish, 
Farold K. Patchen, 
Gerald R. Patten, 
Albert W. Paul, 
Donald E. Paul, 
Louis F. Peifer, 
Louis A. Perraud, 
Lynn E. Perry, 
Charles P. Phelps, 
Claude A. Phillips, 
Basil H. Pollitt, 
Leigh A. Poole, 
Lester E. Power, 
William B. Pressey, 
Clifford Prichard, 
Lindley H. Pryor, 
Irving B. Purdy, 
Alfred Putnam, 
Harry S. Radcliffe, 
Joseph W. Rafter, 
Charles J. Reilly, 
Eldred I. Rawles, 
Charles E. Richardson, 
Howard A. Rogers, 
Howard E. Rothrock, 
Frank W. Rugg, 
Earl L. Ryan, 

John F. Ryan, 
Samuel B. Ryan, 
Robert K. Ryland, 
George C. Schleeter, 
Harry N. Salet, 
Joseph F. Simmons, 
Leslie R. Smith, 
Paul R. Schoenlaub, 
Carey J. Scott, 

Jesse C. Scroggins, 
Edward Selby, 

John T. Selden, 
Arthur F. Sennholtz, 
Allen R. Sherman, 
Henry D. Shields, 
Edward P. Simmonds, 
Frank P. Simons, 
Earl K. Smith, 
Francis M. Smith, 
James E. Smith, 
Dale R. South, 

Fred R. Sparger, 
Frederick L. Spear, 
Harry P. Strong, 
Edward W. Staunton, 
Kenneth M. Stead, 
Melvin J. Stinchfield, jr., 
Uley O. Stokes, 

Ray Sunderland, 
Harry R. Swanson, 
Joseph F. Szeszycki, 
George Tholin, 
Bruce E. Tow, 
Robert E. Towey, 
John A. Tracey, 
Charles L. Turner, 
Pierson M. Tuttle, 
Frank D. Upchurch, 
Ross G. Van Gundy, 
Alfred J. Wainman, 
John D. Wagstaff, 
Arthur L. Whiteside, 
Alphonse H. Wambsgans, 
William J. Wallace, 
James D. Waller, 
Byron J. Walters, 
Joseph E. Watson, 
Harvey D. Weaver, 
Hiliard C. Wellborn, 
James G. White, 
Maurice B. Wiedemer, 
Hansel D. Wilson, 
Hobert A. Wilson, 
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Norman H. Wilson, 
Stanley E. Wilson, 
Kenneth A. Williams, 
Harold P. Williamson, 
Carl D. Wingstrand, 
Earl J. Witt, - 
Clinton H. Wooten, 
William D. Wray, 
Ernest L. Wright, 
Joseph A. Yeager, 
Sherman L. Zea, 
Chester A. Zeller, 
John H. Andrews, 
Edward C. Apperson, 
Clay R. Apple, 
Michael J. Barry, 
Merton J. Batchelder, 
Olin L. Beall, 
Kenneth R. Berkey, 
Thomas E. Boliver, 
Josiah B. Bristol, 
Marshall Y. Chapman, 
Daniel L. Clifford, 
Alan M. Cohen, 

Harry P. Crouch, 
Charles A. Craig, 
George W. R. Davidson, 
Joseph De Paiva, 
James D. Desmond, 
Joseph L. Doll, 

James H. Eason, 
Earle S. Eastham, 
Walter S. Farley, 
Kenneth S. Ferguson, 
John McP. Gault, 
George M. Goodman, 
James B. Gracy, 
Miner P. Gross, 

Tom H. Hayden, 

Lyle Harper, 

John W. Housewright, 
William T. Howze, 
George S. Huggard, 
Joseph A. Jensen, 
Aubrey L. Johnson, 
Michael J. Kelley, 
Sherman B. Kramer, 
Clinton S. King, 
Leonard Kinsell, 
Charles T. Langan, 


{ 


William R. Langford, jr. 


Phillips T. Lehmer, 
Harry B. Liversedge, 
Guy Lewis, 

Frank C. Logue, 
Ralph W. Luce, 
William G. Lodwick, 
Nathan D. McClure, 
Dan McFarland, 
Hugh A. McGann, 
John M. McGregor, 
Clifton G. MeMeen, 
Colin J. Macdonald, 
Maurice F. Mackey, 
Jo G. Martin, 
William F. May, 
Howard Mayes, 
Norman McA. Moss, 
Don D. Newton, 
Bertram S. Nickerson, 
Vincent M. O'Donnell, 
James W. O'Neil, 
Robert C. Patchell, 
Lawrence R. Patterson, 
Otey H. Pettigrew, 
Francis A. Porter, 
Arthur C. Prine, 
William B. Prior, 
Stewart W. Purdy, 
Laurens H. Reyburn, 
Herbert B. Renninger, 
Harvey J. Rice. 
Richard V. H. Ridgely, 
Ralph R. Rieker, 
Walter Roll, 
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John A. Scanlon, 
Barney M. Shively, 
Rees Skinner, 
Francis McF. Snider, 
Kenneth B. Stiles, 
Alvan E. Stoddard. 
Donald G. Stocker, 
Harry C. Swanstrom, 
William M. Thomas, 
Samuel F. Vance, 
Joseph F. Verhelle, 
Robert L, Waddell, 
George M. Wolcott, 
Ray F. Wetter, 
James F. Wilmeth, 
Hubert C. White, 
Charles F. Worthen, 
John A. Zimmerman, 
Horace Talbot, 
David Kipness, 

Earl W. Garvin, 
Harold W. Whitney, 
Fred Thomas, 

Victor F. Bleasdale, 
Harold F. Swindler, 
Harold T. Palmer, 
Merwin H. Silverthorn, 
Aaron J. Ferch, 
Russell C. Bayne, 
Jacob H. Heckman, 
Kyle C. Hash, 
Arthur J. Pelander, 
Tolbert W. Wagoner, 
Herbert G. Joerger, 
Claggett Wilson, 
Charles R. Francis, 
Oscar A. Swan, 
Joseph C. Grayson, 
Walter S. Caspar, 
Henry McClintock, 
John H. Parker, 
Nicholas E. Clauson, 
Carl P. Hedberg, 
Roger B. Kirkbride, 
Sydney Thayer, jr., 
Arnold D. Godbey, 
Herman L. McLeod, 
Joseph D. Broderick, 
Carl R. Dietrich, 
George Ehrhart, jr., 
Donald S. Gordon, 
William T. Hutchinson, 
Harold Powell, 
Albyn A. Wilcox, 
Donovan Wilmot, 
Alfred Wilkinson, 
Joseph M. Mueller, jr., 
Jacob Lienhard, 
Patrick J. Grealx. 
James G. Brennan, 
Robert E. Conner, 
James P. Schwerin, 
Bernard L. Fritz, 
William J. Mosher, 


Vernon Bourdette, 


Robert I. Avery, 
Samuel T. Jackson, 
Guy L. Pyle, 

Marvin Scott, 

William P. Henchel, 
Irving F. Bigelow, 
John L. Hunt, 

Delos D. McKenzie, 
Charles A. Ingram, 
Edward T. Bayman, 
John T. Thornton, 
Fitzhugh L. Buchanan, 
Joseph N. Shaw, 
Ralph C. Judd. 
Chauncey H. Applegate, 
Edward F. O'Day, 
James McClelland, 
Tom E. Wicks, 

John A. Gustafson, 
David P. Colvin, 
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Jacob J. Kesel, 

James Carbary, 

Mur! Corbett, 

William H. Schmidt, jr. 

Ray Rindfleisch, 

William P. Grow, 

Eugene West, 

Amor L, Sims, 

Robert C. Pitts, 

Joseph B. Carhart, 

George L. Brown, 

Howard L. Vose, 

Emmet Trainor, 

Earl T. Martineau, 

Kenneth W. Harding, 

Joseph F. Maher, 

Peter Morgan, 

Henry L. Nabbefeld, 

Hugh P. Kidder, 

William A. Zook, 

zeorge Bower, 

Charles W. Brooks, 

Ben L. Taylor, 

William F. Dummer, 

Lloyd E. Battles, 

Jay Van Housen, 

Palmer Ketner, jr., 

Henry P. Cottingham, 

Arthur C. Cooper, 

Charles H. Ray, 

John Groff, 

Henry P. Glendinning, 

Willis H. Prather, 

Prentice S. Geer, 

Irving G. Beckwith, 

William R. Bockus, 

George W. Walker, 

Richard R. Day, 

Marshall E. Simmons, 

George Draine, 

William A. Bradley, 

George R. Rowan, 

Leonard E. Rea, 

Harry G. Lane, 

James E. Stanners, 

Clell G. Johnson, 

Lucas I. Bruns, 

Riehard H, Schubert, 

Herbert V. Hansen, 

Egbert J. Wood, 

Melvin E. Fuller, 

George E. Gardner, 

Holton Y. Ditto, 

Claude B. Taugher, 

William B. Kinkead, 

Bruce C. Lubers, 

Thomas R. Wert, 

Charles F. Dalton, 

Samuel K. Eaves, 

Charles M. Adams, 

Earl F. Lucas, 

Axel G. Johnson, 

Bert O. Herreid, 

William K. MacNulty, 

Edwin J. Davenport, 

Hamlet C. Sharp, 

Edward C. Fowler, and 

Richard Cornelius. 

First Lieut. Earl C. Nicholas to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

First Lieut. Frank F. Zissa to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

First Lieut. Martin J. Kelleher to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

First Lieut. Martin Canavan to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

Quartermaster Clerk David L. Ford to be a second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

Second Lieut. Josephus Daniels, jr., Marine Corps Reserye, 
to be a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service: . 
Newton Best and 
Angus A. Acree, 
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The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service: 

Clifton B. Cates and 

George T. Hall. 

The following: named officers of the Marine Corps Reserve to 
be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service: 

William English, 

George W. Hopke, 

Frederick Israel, 

Carl J. Norstrand, 

Cecil J. Widdifield, 

Robert C. Babcock, 

Dave W. McClain, 

Frank Neider, P 

Morris C. Richardson, 

Goerge Belmont, 

George B. Batten, 

John T. Foster, 

William Zoltowski, 

Russell M. Frederick, 

Edward E. Lindgren, 

Bayard Vasey, 

Jesse L. Crandall, 

Vincent A. Brady, 

Edward F. Dunk, 

Harry L. Smith, 

Robert L. Young, 

Charles S. Thompson, 

Terrence J. Callan, 

Paul J. Ogden, 

Maurice E. Barnett, jr., 

William W. Rogers, 

George F. Stockes, 

William J. Whaling, and 

Curtis T. Beecher. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuespay, August 27, 1918. 


The House m-t at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in Heaven, impart unto us, we pray Thee, grace 
suflicient unto the needs of the day; wisdom unto these Repre- 
sentatives of a great people to guide them in all their legislative 
acts; patriotism unto the American people, so pure, so deep, so 
broad, so strong, that we, in conjunction with our allies, may 
gain the war for humanity; in His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MOTION TO DISCHARGE A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. There has been pending in the Committee 
on Agriculture for several months a bill introduced by my col- 
league, Mr. Ayres, of Kansas, a resolution fixing the price gen- 
erally on articles enumerated in the bill. No action has been 
taken in the committee. Repeated attempts have been made 
by members of the committee, including myself, to get action 
upon it. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] has filed a 
motion to discharge the Committee on Agriculture from fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution No. 253. Query: When 
would it be in order to ask for recognition on his motion to dis- 
charge the committee? 

The SPEAKER. It can not be done except on the first and 
third Mondays, and it could not be done then until the whole 
Unanimous Consent Calendar has been disposed of and motious 
to suspend the rules are disposed of. It comes third in order. 
If we ever get a chance to clear up the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent and there are not enough motions to suspend the rules 
to take up the balance of the time, then that particular list of 
motions will be taken up; I do not know how many are pending, 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. It could not be taken up prior to that 
time except by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. No. The Clerk informs me that there are 
85 motions on the list. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. 

unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; and that is very doubtful. The Chair 
would have to look into that and see whether it could be done. 
A former Speaker, Mr. Cannon. once announced that you could 
put anything through the House by unanimous consent, even an 


The only way it conld be taken up is by 
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elephant, but the Chair doubts yery much the correctness of that 
decision. 
PATRS. 


The Chair wishes to make a further statement. Two or three 
times lately there has been a sort of commotion about pairs. 
The Chair has stated half a dozen times that the Chair has 
nothing on earth to do with pairs and neither has the House 
except as stated in the rules. The other morning the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner] asked unanimous consent that the 
Speaker inform the pair clerks that they must not pass up any 
pairs except those signed by the Members. That is precisely 
what the rule provides now. It is one of those things that 
the Chair does not have always in mind unless attention is 
called to it. The rule provides: 


Pairs shall be announced by the Clerk after the completion of the 
second roli call from a written list furnished him and signed by the 
Member making the statement to the Clerk, which list shall be pub- 
lished in the Recorp as a part of the proceedings, immediately follow- 
ing the names of those not voting, provided pa shall be announced 
but once during the same legislative day. 

And then in Rule XV it provides— 


and thereafter the Speaker will not entertain a request to record a 
voto or announce a pair unless the Member's name has been noted 
under clause 3 of this rule. 

The Chair knows, and everybody else knows, that as a matter 
of practice a Member will go to the pair clerk and say, “Pair 
me with Representative Jones, Smith, or Brown,” or whoever 
the Member may be. The difficulty about the pair business 
comes where the pairs do not indicate which way the Member 
would vote if he was here. The Chair does not see how a man 
can tell what is going to come up in the three or four weeks 
that he may be absent when making a pair for that length of 


time. He can not go off and expect the pair clerk to know how 
he would vote. In the opinion of the Chair the whole thing is 
a nuisance, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair allow an interrup- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. The Chair would not interpret that rule to re- 
quire a Member himself to sign a request for each individual 
pair? If he knows he is going to be absent for a definite length 
of time he leaves general authority to be paired on all questions. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair read the rule, and it is plain as 
day. In old times, when everything was political, Democrats 
and Republicans, two Members could make a pair, and the clerk 
would know that the Republican voted with the Republicans 
and the Democrat with the Democrats, but lately you can not 
tell “tother from which.” [Laughter.] And many times they 
are not very far apart. : 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask what amount of time 
is to be taken up by speeches to-day fer which unanimous consent 
has been given. 

The SPEAKER. Two hours and ten minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. It would not be in order for me to move to go 
into Committee of the Whole until that time has been con- 
sumed? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. SIMS. I am very busy in the hearings on the war emer- 
gency power bill. I hope there will be no requests for further 
speeches to-day by unanimous consent and let us continue the 
consideration of the water-power bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman intend to sit here and 
listen to the speeches? 

Mr. SIMS. I have just stated to the gentleman that I am 
cere busy in the committee hearing on the emergency power 

ill. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I thought the gentleman meant that he 
was going to adjourn his hearings. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no, Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I shall return 
about 2 o’clock to move that the House go into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the water-power bill, and will do so so soon 
as the speeches set for this morning are concluded, I hope 
that no other gentleman will make a request in my absence to be 
permitted to address the House. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague, Mr. La FOLLETTE, be granted indefinite leave of 
absence, on account of illness in his family. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent for indefinite leave of absence for his colleague, 
Mr. LA Forrerre, on account of sickness in his family, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


JESSIE T, LOVELL. 
Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report (H. 
Rept. No. 761) from the Committee on Accourts, which T send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 423. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund 
of the House, to Jessie T. Lovell, clerk to James II. Davidson, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Wisconsin at the time of his death, August 6, 
1918, the sum of $166.66, being an amount equal to one month's salary 
of a clerk of a Representative Congress. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Georgia if this is the usual practice? 

Mr. PARK. It is. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN} 
is recognized for 30 minutes, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HAMLIN], I believe, is first in order in remarks that are to 
be made to-day. Mr. Haut is a gentleman who has had a 
long and distinguished career here in the House, and I know 
his remarks will be of very great interest to the membership. 
I think we ought to have a larger attendance, and I therefore 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names; 


Anthony Farr Kreider Seully 
Aswell Fess La Follette Sells 
Austin Flynn LaGuardia Shackleford 
Bacharach Foss Lever Sherley 
Barkley Francis Linthicum Sherwood 
Black Frear Little Shouse 
Booher Freeman Lobeck Slegel 
Brand Fuller, Mass. Lunden Sims 
Britten Gallivan Lunn Slayden 
Browne Gandy McCormick Slem 
Browning Garland McLanghlin, Pa. Smith, (. B. 
Butler Garrett, Tenn. Maher Smith, T. F. 
Byrnes, S. C. Glass Mann Snell 
Candler, Miss. Glynn Mays Snyder 

rew Goodwin, Ark. Meeker Stafford 
Carter, Mass. Gould Miller, Minn. Stephens, Miss, 
Church iraham, Pa Miller, Wash Sterling, Pa. 
Clark, Fla. Gray, Ala Montague Stevenson 
Coady Gray, N. J Moores, Ind Sullivan 
Connally, Tex. Green, Iowa ott Sumners 
Connelly, Kans. Greene, Mass. Mudd Swift 
Cooper, Wis. Gr Neely Switzer 
Cople: Gries Nelson gatua 
Costello Griffin Nicholls, S. C. ‘Talbott 
Cox Hamill Nichols, Mich. Taylor, Colo, 
Crago Hamilton, N. Y. Nolan Templeton 
Cramton Haskell Oliver, Ala Thompson 
Crosser Hastings Oliver, N. X. Timberlake 
Curry, Cal Heaton O’Shaunessy Tinkham 

le, N. Heintz å Van Dyke 
Dallinger Hensley Parker, N. Y. rare 
Darrow Hicks Peters Venable 
Davis Hood Powers Vinson 
Delaney Howard Ragsdale Walton 
Deniz n Hull, Iowa Randall ard 
Dewalt usted an Watkins 
Dies Hutchinson Riordan Watson, Pa. 
Dill Jacoway Robbins Watson, Va. 
Dillon Johnson, S. Dak. Roberts Welling 
Dominick Jones Rogers Whaley 
Donovan Juni Rowe Wilson, Ill. 
Dooling Kahn Rowland Wilson, Tex, 
Doremus Kearns ussel ingo 
Drukker Keating Babath Wise 

gan Kelley, Mich Sanders, La, Wood, Ind. 
Edmonds Kennedy, R Saunders, Va. Woods, Iowa 
Emerson less, Pa Schall Wright 
Estopinal Kin, Scott, Mich. 
Fairchild, G. W. Kitchin Scott, Pa. 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and thirty-six Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were opened. 
THE JUVENILE COURT (H. DOC. NO. 1265). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States which was read, and 
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with the accompanying papers referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


_ I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
reports of the clerk and chief probation officer of the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia for the two years ended June 
30, 1917. 

` Wooprow WILSON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, f 
27 August, 1918. ‘ 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 12704) to authorize the importation without 
the payment of duty of sundry articles for the American Na- 
tional Red Cross to be donated or used by it solely to or for the 
benefit of the land or naval forces of the United States or its 
allies, or for the relief of the civilian population of the United 
States or of its allies. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12704. An act to authorize the importation without the 
payment of duty of sundry articles for the American National 
Red Cross to be donated or used by it solely to or for the benefit 
of the land or naval forces of the United States or its allies, or 
for the relief of the civilian population of the United States or 
of its allies. 


THE CHARACTER AND PATRIOTISM OF THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
HOUSE. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hau- 
LIN] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, as a result of 
the recent primary in my State I will not be a Member of the 
House after March 4 next. Therefore no sinister or selfish 
purpose can be attributed to me in what I shall say on this 
occasion. Neither can it be called in any sense a “swan song,” 
for I undertake to say that no man has quit the service in this 
House with less bitterness in his soul or with a less feeling of 
chagrin than I will. 

For the last 16 years I have been in one continuous political 
battle. For eight consecutive terms I have been the nominee 
of my party and have been elected to this House seven times, 
and each time I have had to fight both for the nomination and 
election. ‘The people of my district have been good to me. 
They have kept me here, under the adverse circumstances men- 
tioned, longer than any man who ever represented the district, 
and therefore it is with a feeling of relief rather than grief 
that I retire to private life. 

The only regret I have is the severing of the delightful 
ties of friendship which I have been able to form with Mem- 
bers of the House—representative men from every part of these 
United States. In this, however, I will be the only loser, for 
in my successor you will find a big-hearted, whole-souled, lik- 
able fellow, whom to know will be to love, and you will there- 
fore too soon forget that I have ever been here. 

This, however, is not the purpose of my addressing you at 
this time. Now that the situation is changed and that I can 
not be accused of selfish reasons, I want to combat and de- 
nounce as best I may the libelous eriticisms of Congress gratui- 
tously made by a few yellow papers and other publications 
throughout the country directed against the whole member- 
ship of Congress. 

There are a few papers printed in the large cities of the 
country, but which find an echo here and there in the papers of 
some of the smaller towns, that are not, in fact, patriotic and 
that have not courage enough to show their real colors, but 
that seek to cripple and hinder the prosecution of this war 
by bringing into disrepute and distrust by the vilest misrep- 
resentations the legislative branch of the Government. 

The columns of these publications are filled with hypocritical 
protestations of loyalty to our Government in these hours of 
stress and trouble, but they are also filled with an indictment 
of the whole membership of the lawmaking body by character- 
izing them as unintelligent, unscrupulous, unpatriotic, and, in 
fact, slackers. They say Congress has not done and will 


not do anything toward helping to win this war except such 
things as it is forced to do under the lash of public opinion, 
In other words, these pro-German publications—for they are 
nothing else—seek, under the guise of high-powered patriotism 
upon their part, to poison the minds of the people and create 


distrust and lack of confidence in the lawmaking body of their 
country, and in doing that believe that they can effectively 
cripple the prosecution of the war. This is not only unjustified 
and wrong but is infamous. There may be some men in Con- 
gress who ought not to be here, but I undertake to say that I 
do not believe that 533 men composing the membership of the 
House and Senate can be gotten together from the body of the 
people, or from any particular class of the people even, who 
would represent a higher order of intelligence, probity, and 
patriotism than those who now constitute or do constitute from 
time to time the membership of the great lawmaking body of 
our country. Of this I am sure; It has never been my privilege 
to come into contact with men possessed of purer motives, 
higher ideals, or more patriotic purposes than those composing 
the Congress of the United States from time to time. The fact 
is they are so far above the slimy creatures who seek to tra- 
shoe them that it is a shame to mention both in the same con- 
nection. . 

Not to refute this calumny, for the intelligence of the country 
will do that, but that the truth may be known, let us see if 
the records bear out or even lend color to the statement that 
Congress is unpatriotic or neglectful of their country's interest 
in these times of stress. In other words, is it true that Con- 
gress does nothing? 

When we declared war on Germany we had practically no 
army, no equipment, and no ships. On the 6th of April, 1917, 
when the declaration of war was made, we found ourselves in 
the position of being at war with the greatest military machine 
in the world and with an army numbering approximately only 
about 100,000 men. Within 15 months from that time we had in 
uniform, fully equipped, comfortably housed, in training, and 
upon the battle field 3,000,000 as brave boys as ever went to 
battle. [Applause.] When we declared war we had no ships— 
for years we had depended upon foreign ships to do our over- 
seas carrying—but since that time we have builded shipyards 
and extended others and have been able to launch already more 
ships flying the Stars and Stripes than we had launched in any 
10 years of our previous history. Within that time we have 
transported and have on the plains of France 1,500,000 of the 
best fighters that ever went to battle, as evidenced by the fact 
that the ruthless Hun started back toward Berlin as soon as a 
small contingent of our soldiers appeared in the front-line 
trenches. And yet these yellow pro-German publications have 
the audacity to tell the people that Congress has done nothing. 
The truth is not one pound of powder could have been made 
available, not one gun made, not one shell manufactured, not 
one boy put in uniform, not one soldier transported beyond the 
seas, not one wheel turned if Congress had not first enacted 
the laws providing for the same and had not made available 
the money for which to carry on this work. And yet in the face 
of these facts these infamous, slanderous sheets say Congress is 
unpatriotic and neglectful of their country’s interest. 

I undertake to say that no country since history was first 
written ever prepared an army so well and in so short a time 
and never transported across 3,000 miles of sea, infested with 
the deadly submarine and treacherous mine, 1,500,000 men with- 
out practically the loss of a single one, or so well provided for 
its soldiers and their dependents as has this war Congress. And 
yet these libelous journals would have the country believe that 
Congress is in open rebellion against the executive department 
and will not support it in this time of war. Let me give you a 
sample of some of this infamous misrepresentation. I read an 
extract from one of these yellow journals published in my 
district headed: 

CONGRESS IN REBELLION, 

As a rule, it is better for the country if Congress is in vacation. 
The President has often shown a disposition to keep Congress away 
from Washington. Nevertheless, there is certain necessary work for 
Congress to do. etary McAdoo wants revenue legislation of an 
important character acted on at once. It is 5 for the con- 
duet of the war, yet Congress is almost in rebellion rather than do its 


lain duty. * * Congress should be a leader in patriotic work 
nstead ož trying to avoid a little effort in the summer months. 


And so forth. 

This statement is made in the face of the fact that the 
records will show that Congress has promptly and gladly 
and almost unanimously enacted eyery piece of legislation 
asked by the executive department in the prosecution of this 
war. It is only fair to say that political lines have been oblit- 
erated in Congress; it is impossible in the consideration of war 
legislation to determine who is a Democrat or who is a Repub- 
lican. Practically every man has stood shoulder to shoulder 
and presented a united front in giving the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy—one in whom everybody in and out 
of Congress has confidence—every and all support requested 
by him. [Applause.] 


1918. 


I also undertake to say that the history of civilization does 
not disclose any country in any period of the world that ever 
provided for its soldier boys in entering a war as well and as 
generously as this Congress has. It has provided not only 
for them but for their dependents. Every soldier who dons a 
uniform and leaves at home a wife or child is assured by an 
act of Congress that those loved ones will not be neglected. 
Congress has provided that the private soldier shall be fur- 
nished everything by the Government in the way of food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities of life, and that he, if married, shall 
allot $15 per month of his pay to the support of the wife and 
child, if any; but when he does this the law enacted also pro- 
vides that the Government shall add to that allotment $15 
per month for the wife, $10 for the first child, $7.50 for the 
second, $5 per month additional for each additional child. No 
other country has ever been so generous, and yet they say Con- 
gress is unpatriotic and has done nothing. For the unmarried 
private Congress has said to him: “If you have a dependent 
father or mother, or sister or brother, and will allot a portion of 
your pay for their support, the Government will supplement that 
allotment with a payment each month of $10.” 

Congress did not stop there, but said to the holders of in- 
debtedness against a soldier, that they can not foreclose or en- 
force the payment of the indebtedness while the soldier is fight- 
ing for his country, and turn his dependents out of doors. And 
yet they say that Congress has done nothing. 

Not only that, but realizing that the very best blood of the 
nation was being suddenly placed in hazardous employment and 
could not therefore obtain insurance in the usual way at rea- 
sonable prices, it being ascertained that insurance on the lives 
of such boys as are taken in the Army could be carried in peace 
times at $8 per $1,000 per year, but would cost in war times 858 
per $1,000, Congress said that it would not be right to force 
these young men into this hazardous employment and then 
penalize them by compelling them to pay $58 instead of $8 per 
$1,000 per year insurance by reason of their situation. Conse- 
quently, Congress provided by law for the organization in the 
Treasury Department of an insurance bureau, enabling these 
boys to provide for the future by taking insurance from $1,000 
to $10,000 at $8 per $1,000 per year, the amount required in 
ordinary peace times, and that the Government would carry the 
extra risk of $50 per $1,000 occasioned by the war. No other 
country in the history of the world has ever done this and yet 
these pro-German publications say that Congress has done 
nothing. 

Congress has made available not only millions, but billions of 
dollars in the prosecution of this war. In order to do so, it 
has been necessary to call upon the people to generously loan 
to Uncle Sam all the money that they can possibly spare, for 
which he gives his bond, behind everyone of which is pledged 
all the resources and the manhood of the richest and greatest 
democracy on earth. In addition to that it is necessary for 
taxes to be laid upon the people, heavier, perhaps, than in the 
history of the country before, but fully justified by conditions, 
for everyone realizes that the very existence of our Government 
is in the balance, and the man who is not willing to make sacri- 
fices for his country does not deserve to have a country. Any 
man who is not willing to defend the Stars and Stripes with 
every dollar that he possesses and every drop of his blood, if 
necessary, ought to leave the country and not longer disgrace 
it with the claim of citizenship. 

I have a suspicion that in this very question of taxes may be 
found the motive for these misrepresentations and indictment 
of the patriotism of Congress. For years and years some of 
these publications, at least, have been receiving a bonus from 
the Government. Their effusions have been carried through 
the mails of the United States for years at a net loss of about 
7 to 8 cents per pound, amounting to millions of dollars each 
year, which the taxpayers of the country have had to con- 
tribute. Some time ago Congress concluded that in these times 
of trouble, when everybody ought to do his duty, to increase in 
a small way the postage on this second-class mail matter. Im- 
mediately there was set in motion a propaganda denouncing 
Congress, and every Member has been bombarded with letters 
and telegrams, many of them from good citizens, who were 
induced to send them under a misapprehension of the facts, 
protesting against this increase of second-class postage. Many 
of these same publications which are now denouncing Congress 
as unpatriotic and as slackers are not patriotic enough to pay 
even a small modicum of the expense that the Government is 
put to in distributing their literature over the country. In my 
opinion this is the secret, very largely, of their attack. 

Whatever purpose these publications had in attempting to in- 
dict the whole of Congress, it was unjustified. When the life of 
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our country is hanging in the balance. the man who would at- 
tempt to cause distrust and lack of confidence in those in au- 
thority, when the facts do not justify it, is an infernal traitor 
and ought to be treated as such. They may try to call it poli- 
tics, but there can be no politics among patriots when the life 
of the country is at stake. Politics, as stated by the President, 
must under these circumstances “stand adjourned.” In ordi- 
nary peace times we can have our political bouts both here on 
this floor and out on the hustings, and who is there that does not 
enjoy it? But now that we are in the midst of a great struggle 
for existence we must forget politics. I can only hope that the 
men here who have so loyally and patriotically supported the 
Nation in these dark hours shall have the approval cf the 
patriots of their respective districts by being returned to their 
places in November. And it makes no difference whether you 
sit upon the east or west side of this House. May I not also 
hope—in fact, may I not predict with all confidence—that our 
present great Speaker, than whom no fairer or more competent 
man ever presided over the deliberations of this House, may be 
reelected to that position in the new Congress, regardless of the 
results throughout the country in November? 


If you gentlemen can be returned and the organization left 
undisturbed, so that the well-oiled machinery may continue to 
run without disturbance, and the Department of Justice will get 
busy and enforce the espionage law as it may be enforced and 
thereby rid this country of all anti-Americanism, then, and not 
until then, will we be doing simple justice by the boys who are 
so valiantly giving their lives that we may continue to have a 
country in which to live. To this let us dedicate all our energies, 
all our time, and our lives, if necessary. [Applause.] 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Dewarr). The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
Congress of the United States has from time to time enacted 
laws creating commissions for the regulation of certain branches 
of the Government and the activities of the business industries 
of the country, and among these commissions is one known 
as the Federal Trade Commission, created in 1914. The 
object of the creation of that commission, as I understood it 
and as I think the American people understood it, was to so 
regulate the conduct of the business of the country that there 
would be no monopoly in any line of trade and that combina- 
tions in the restraint of trade might be discovered and prose- 
cuted and such combinations dissolved. In a recent investigation 
of the packing industry of the United States the Federal Trade 
Commission made serious charges against five of the great pack- 
ing institutions, Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Morris & Co., 
Wilson & Co., and others. They charged them with all kinds 
of crimes and misdemeanors. They made every kind of in- 
vestigation that it was possible for them to make under the 
extensive powers granted to this commission by the law. They 
exploited the commission and its members for political reasons 
more than they exploited the iniquities of the institutions whose 
crimes, or purported crimes, they pretended to investigate. 

They made every kind of a charge, and when they failed to 
prove the charge they withdrew or ignored them. They under- 
took to break into the safe of the people whose business they. 
were investigating. They did that without warrant of law. 
The courts held that they had no right to do the things which 
they undertook to do. This commission has proved itself not 
only to be a menace to the people of the United States but to be 
unworthy of confidence. They have not proved one charge 
made against the institutions that I have indicated. They not 
only have not proved the charges, but in making their reports 
they have ignored their charges, If the charges they made were 
true they should have been prosecuted. Have they done so? 
Not at all. What is it that they have done? They have recom- 
mended to the President of the United States that the subsidiary 
activities of the packing industries of the United States shall 
be taken over by the Government. They want the refrigerating 
plants taken over; they want the retail meat markets in the 
various sections of the United States taken over and run by the 
Government. They claim that the railroad companies are in 
combination in restraint of trade with the packers. They have 
not proved it. They ignore the charge in their recommendations. 
The recommendations have taken no account whatever of the 
charges made. They have exploited themselves for the politi- 
eal advancement of the individual members of the commission. 
They have degenerated into a Bolsheviki organization. They are 
no longer representative of the idea that was conveyed in the 
enactment of the law. They no longer speak for the conserva- 
tive wisdom of the American people. 
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Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. The commission ought to be abolished, or its 
personnel should be changed. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PLATT, I want to ask the gentleman whether one of the 
chief duties was not the furnishing of candidates for the United 
States Senate? 

Mr. MADDEN. They had that as one of the objects of the 
investigation. They took a man named Heney, I think, from 
California, who tried the case he was employed to investigate 
in the newspapers, who made new charges every morning 
through the columns of the press. He received, I understand, 
$18,860 from the Government Treasury as compensation for 
seven months and six days’ services, and he finally announced 
himself as a candidate for goyernor of California while the case 
was pending. Now, what other members of the board have be- 
come candidates for office I do not know, but I do assert that 
there are members of the board who would resort to anything 
if they could get their names in the headlines of the newspaper. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman re- 
member that n member named Davies became a candidate, with 
the President’s indorsement, for Senator in the State of Wis- 
consin? : 

Mr. MADDEN. He was not a member of the commission 
when the report I am speaking about was sent here, but he was a 
ineinber of the commission when the investigation was on. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, apart from the Presi- 
dent's indorsement of him as a Democratic candidate for Sena- 
tor, was not one of the things said to his credit as a public man 
that he had been a member of the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. MADDEN. The President stated that he stood against 
the McLemore resolution. I do not see how he could have stood 
against the McLemore resolution when the fact was that he was 
not a Member of either House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman recall 
that a great fight has been waging in the State of Georgia and 
that the senatorial timber recommended by the President and 
now making a campaign against the sitting Member is one 
Harris, formerly Director of the Census, and subsequently a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. MADDEN. I recall that, but I do not want to have my 
talk degenerate into a political talk. [Applause.] I want to 
be understood as presenting this case on the theory that the 
Federal Trade Commission is organized for the purpose of regu- 
lating businesses of the United States in a judicial way.. I 
want to be understood in presenting this case that I do so as a 
protest against the methods of the Federal Trade Commission. 
I present the protest because I am opposed to any commission 
created to regulate the business of the country conducting its 
affairs along political lines. It should be nonpartisan, it should 
be unbiased, it should be just, it should be fair, it should be 
decent, it should be representative as the conseryative thought 
of the American people. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So long as the gentleman has 
made that declaration, which I think is highly commendable, 
will he permit me to say that my observation was no imputation 
against the gentleman’s desire to keep politics out of his speech. 
The whole matter was introduced by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Prarr] and was logically followed up by the question 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. MADDEN. I do—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So the fault is not with the 
gentleman from Illinois. The subject was introduced by the 
gentleman from New York, but I trust the gentleman will not 
take it out of the Recorp, because it may prove to be valuable 
reading matter in the further consideration of this theme, es- 
pecially if the gentleman will permit me to add to the Federal 
Trude Commission list the name of David J. Lewis, of Maryland, 
who was appointed to the commission by the President after 
he had made a fight for Senator and lost. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course I have not the right to take out 
of the Recorp any statement made by a gentleman which I 
permit him to make in response to an inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I refuse to yield. Now, I 
want to say once for all that the Federal Trade Commission 
in the investigation of the subject matter to which I have 
alluded has ignored completely the fact that the packing indus- 
tries of the United States have been under the control of the 
Government of the United States since 1917; that the railroads 
of ihe United States, against whom they charge the packers 
with being in conlition, are also under the control of the Gov- 
erninent of the United States. I wish to call the attention of 
the Federal Trade Commission also to the fact that the packing 
industry of the United States is engaged in one of the most 
- importan war works of this country. They are doing a thing 


that is more essential to the successful conduct of the war than 
any other similar institution in the country. They are engaged 
in a line of business in which every man, woman, and child in 
America is interested. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not just at the moment. And I maintain 
that the Federal Trade Commission ought not to so conduct 
its investigations as to throw discredit upon the activities 
that are engaged in great war work. We are engaged in a 
great war. I wonder if the Federal Trade Commission under- 
stands that. The recommendations which the Federal Trade 
Commission haye made have nothing whatever to do with the 
war; they have no place in the activities of the business of the 
country, The Government should not be called upon to run 
retail meat markets, nor to run refrigerating houses; no busi- 
ness to run the different branches of the packing industries, as 
Suggested by the Federal Trade Commission. Has it got to a 
place where three or four men appointed by the President to 
regulate the business of the United States can say to the 
American people that everything that everybody owns, that 
all of the activities of the country, must be under and controlled 
and operated by the Government of the United States if we 
expect to get the kind of service that we ought to have? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The question I had in mind 
would come in there now. 

Mr. MADDEN. All right. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. To what extent does the Gov- 
ernment control the packing industry to-day? 

Mr. MADDEN. The Government controls the packing indus- 
try to the extent that they limit the amount of profit the 
packers make to 9 per cent. They control them to the extent 
that they practically fix the price for all the supplies that the 


„packers buy. The packers own nothing in the way of raw 


material, They are manufacturers. They have to buy the 
material from the agricultural producers. Hogs, for example, 
have been fixed at a certain price; cattle are practically fixed 
at a certain price, and there is nothing left for these packers 
to do except to pay the price. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is true, as the gentleman has stated, that 
the Government has fixed the profit at 9 to 15 per cent 

Mr. MADDEN. At 9 per cent. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But the report shows that Morris & Co. 
were making 263 per cent, which is far in excess of 9 per cent. 
The four packers made $120,000,000 in one year in excess of 
the prewar profits. 

Mr. MADDEN. When the Federal Trade Commission made 
a statement of what the packers made last year and compared 
that with previous profits the commission purposely misstated 
the facts. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman ever tried to sell cattle 
to the packers at the large terminals? 

Mr. MADDEN. Anybody can sell cattle to the packers. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Surely they can, if they give them away. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they are selling them at higher prices 
than ever before, and the Government is regulating the whole 
packing industry. But aside from all that, the main thing is 
that in the investigation of the packing industry or any other 
industry the Federal Trade Commission, as a Government 
agency, should be just and fair. They ought not to make 
charges that are untrue. If they make the charges and can 
prove their truth, they ought not to back away from them. 
They ought to prosecute those against whom they prove 
charges. They have made charges that are not true and have’ 
backed away from them, and they have not prosecuted. And 
there is not a scintilia of truth in any charge they have mude 
against these great packing industries. [Appiause.] 

THE INVESTIGATION OF THE PACKERS BY THE FEDERAL TRADE- COMMISSION, 
i ti bout A 1, 1917, and a f ac- 
. Ne i actin through our 9 
records and financial accounts. On the whole, the investigation 
ised to be a fair one, and the Federal Trade Commission specifically 
promised that we should be given a fair hearing before any results 
were published. Aside from the writing of a letter, asking four very 
eral questions, about August 1, 1917, we have been given no oppor- 
ity whatever to present our side of the case. 

The biased and unfair attitude of the trade commission became 
evident from the appointment of Francis J. Heney as special attorney. 
In carrying out nis part of the investigation the usual procedure was 
departed from and ex parte hearings were held in various parts of the 
country. No attorneys or representatives of the packers were present 
at these hearings, and the packers’ side of the case was never pre- 
sented in public, 

One feature of the Heney hearings was the introduction of cor- 
respondence gleaned from the files of the packers. Agents of the com- 
mission were permitted to go through the most confidential Mes of the 
executives of our company. Letters and fragments of letters were 
selected in such a way and were read into the record with such mis- 


leading and invidious comments, as to give a totally wrong impression 
of the actions and motives of the company. We vonbt it there ts a 


single large corporation which does not contain in its files confidential 


1918. 


and offhand comments made by the cxecutives to each other, which 
could be presented by an unscrupulcus lawyer in such a way as to 
indicate unfair methods and questionable motives, Whereas the agents 
of the trade commission would seize on one scrap of correspondence 
that would serve their purposes, they would pass by a hundred bits of 
correspondence that would show the keen rivalry and competition 
among the packers and their law-abiding spirit. 

The only refusal of permission to examine files during this investiga- 
tion was that made by Mr. Henry Veeder, attorney for Swift & Co. 
It is thought by a good many people that Swift & Co. refused access 
to its vaults, but this is not so. Mr. Veeder is an independent at- 
torney, and s other clients besides Swift & Co. He merely stood 
on his constitutional rights as a matter of principle in refusing to 
allow the trade commission agents to go through his private files. He 
also offered to let them have whatever they were entitled to. The 
Cirenit Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld Mr. Veeder in his contention. 

It is perfectly obvious that political considerations have affected the 
attitude of the Federal Trade Commission. When Mr. Davies was 
chairman of the commission he took part in the public bearings that 
Mr. Heney conducted and resigned in the midst of these hearings to 
campaign for the senatership from Wisconsin, using the material from 
the packer hearings as campaign material. Mr. Heney was an avowed 
candidate for governor of California, Mr. Harris resigned from the 
Trade Commission to further his candidacy for senatorship from 
Georgia. It is rumored that Mr. Victor Murdock wants to become 
Senator from Kansas. It might also be noted that Mr. Basil Manley, 
Washington correspondent of the Ni aper Enterprise Association, 
in which Mr. Colver, chairman of the ade Commission, is supposed 
to have an interest, was made a special examiner of the Trade Commis- 
sion. This bir eae? association, together with the group of papers 
owned by Mr. Colver in the Northwest, represents about the yellowest 
journalism to be found in the United States, 


THE REPORT ON PROFITEERING. 


Coming now to the report on profiteering issued by the Trade Com- 
mission on June 29, it is generally recogn rA the best papers and 
by bankers and business men that this report entirely unfair and 
misleading, and that it offers an extremely dangerous basis for Con- 
gress to proceed on with respect to excess-profit taxation, 

The most obvious attempt of the Trade Commission to juggle figures 
is found in the comparison between the three-year te war profit 
of four large packers and an average 88 profit for the prewar 
period. The de Commission says that the aggregate profit for the 
three war years was $140,000,000 and that the avera; 
three years before the war was $19,000,000, thus claiming an excess of 
$121,000,000, This comparison of a three-year profit with a one-year 
profit is enough to condemn the whole report as misleading and un- 
scientific. Furthermore, a careful scrutiny of the figures shows that 
the profits enumerated for the three years 1915, 1916, and 1917 as 
quoted by the Trade Commission do not total -$140,000,000, showing 
that there is an absolute inaccuracy in the 8 

It is also absolutely unfair to speak of $140,000,000 as the aggregate 
profit for three years without mentioning the fact that this profit was 
earned on total sales of over four and one-half billion dollars. In 
other words, the profit was only about three cents on each dollar of 
sales, and was therefore so small as to have practically no effect on 
prices. With this fact in mind, the accusation that the packers have 
“preyed upon the popie unconscionably falls to the ground. It is 
also misleading and unfair for the Trade Commission to give the im- 
pression that this $140,000,000 profit was a clear profit that was 
pocketed by the owners of the businesses. As a matter of fact, much 
more than half was returned to the respective businesses of the pack- 
ers to increase facilities and to finance heavy stocks of at ex- 
tremely high prices. For example, Swift & Co.'s profit during 1917 
was $34,000,000 ; only $10,000,000 of this sum was paid to stockholders 
in the form of 10 per cent dividends; the remaining $24,000,000 was 
returned to the business. 

Before the war Swift & Co. had to keep about $50,000,000 tied up 
continuously in stocks of goods in process, in storage, and on the way 
to market; to-day these inventories run over $150,000,000. Even 
after putting profits back into the business Swift & Co. has had to 
issue capital stock to raise additional funds to help finance operations. 

Is it right to accuse an industry of profiteering when it reinvests 
the major part of its earnings to improve facilities, to mantain its 
efficiency, and to finance operations? American business has been 
developed i Sd by reinvestment of earnings, and this is generall 
conceded to a praiseworthy method. There can be even less 
question about this practice in an industry like the packing business, 
where the profits on sales are so small that if they were eliminated 
3 there would be no noticeable effect on prices. The profit 
amounts to only a fraction of a cent per pound of product sold. 

Another indication of the unfairness of the Trade Commission is 
the way in which it featured the fact that Morris & Co. earned a 
profit of 263.7 per cent on its capital stock. It is true that the 
Trade Commission says that this was equal to a rate of 18.6 per cent 
on the net worth of the company in 1917; but to even mention the 


profit for the 


fact that the profit was 263 per cent on the small nominal capitali- 
zation of $3,000,000 is evidence of the commission’s desire to present 
sensational and misleading information. The extent to which the 
press dispatches throughout the count 

cent, without any explanation, is ample proof that the co 
was unjust in presenting the figure the way it did. 

In connection with the preis dispatches it might also be mentioned 
that the stories sent broadcast for the newspapers were considerably 
worse than the report itself. The method in which the 
patches were prepared migbt bear looking into. It is also worth 
while to note that the story was given out on a Saturday noon, at a 
time when business men are not likely to be on hand to prepare proper 
statements in reply to sensational and unsupported charges. ¢ 

The one very serious feature of the report is that on page 7 the 
packers are accused of having monopolistic control of the meat indus- 
try and that they have manipulated the market without regard to 
law. Absolutely no proof is given of these statements, and the issu- 
ance of such sensational wee 8 could have been nied for the object 
of exciting public opinion and playing upon the prejudices that are 
known to exist. Swift & Co. has no form of agreement with other 

ackers to control prices of live stock or meats. 
Eom open and active competition, 


have featured this 263 per 
mmission 


ress dis- 


These prices result 
Swift & Co. also does its utmost 
to obey the law. It even has to lean backward to avoid the semblance 
of pide, on either the spirit or the letter of the law. 

One other feature of the Trade Commission’s report is the absolute 
misstatement of facts that it makes with regard to the prices of hides. 
The report, on page 15, says that “during 1917 the prices of hides, 
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particularly packer hides, were advanced verx rapidly, notwithstanding 
that during the period of advance great supplies of hides were withheld 
from the pubtic.” 

As a matter of fact, the prices of bides did not advanes during 1917; 


by 


on the other hand, the general tendency was downward, as shown 
the following table of 10 grades of packer hides: 
RE ly a re EES REE 1 Ses A 


February. 


BOE eee TEER ie Ra IRAE TEA 

—— ̃ ̃ ——. ee , ae 

September 
dbe. 


Although stocks of hides were slightly larger during 1917 than durin 
1916, this was due to a much larger supply of bides on account o 
the largest killings of cattle in the history of the country, and to the 
fact that demand did not keep pace with supply. Swift & Co. sold 20 
per cent more hides during 1917 than during 1916, and many sales 
were made at a loss. 
The Federal Trade Commission was designed originally to serve a 
useful and nonpolitical purpose; it has already been used as a stepping- 
stone for political aspirants, and it is degenerating into a vehicle for 
3 of sensational and misleading statements about American 
business. 
There can be no objection to a fair statement of war profits on the 
part of the Government, as a foundation for excess-profit taxation, but 
there can be no excuse for seizing such an opportunity to discredit 
honest American business concerns, cspecially those that have done 
their utmost, and successfully, to meet war demands. ‘ 
Swirr & Co., 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
We wish to call your attention to the fact that Swift & Co. has pro- 
tested to the Federal Trade Commission that its report on war profits 
for the years 115, 1916, and 1917, issued June 29, contains unfair and 
misleading statements about the packing industry. 
In this protest, copy of which is inclosed, we call attention to certain 
unfounded charges and to unfair statistical comparisons. It is a mat- 
ter of national concern that a department of the Government, estab- 
lished largely to prevent unfair business methods, should itself issue 
rene ew statements and attempt to throw discredit on an honestly 
eens Fw tad that has met all emergency war demands promptly- 
and completely. 
Swift & Co. has nothing to conccal and fears nothing from unbiased 
inyestigation of its finances or impartial appraisal of its conduct. 

The unusual economic conditions of the B oni three years have neces- 
sarily resulted in larger than normal profits in the peckion industry, 
as in other industries; but this profit can hardly considered ex- 
cessive, because it has been just as essential as has been the largely 
increased income of the farmer and wage earner. 

Our increased poen have been used to help finance large inventories 
at exceptionally high prices and to build at increasing costs extensions 
and improvements, which are made necessary largely by unprecedented 


war dem: 8. 

After pa 10 per cent dividends to more than 20,000 stockholders 
out of the 1917 earnings, Swift & Co. found that, even after putting 

e balance of its profits back into the business, it has had to issue 
additional stock in order to raise more money to finance operations and 
to maintain efficiency; it has also had to increase its borrowings from 
the banks by over $75,000,000 as compared with prewar times. Whereas 
Swift & Co.'s inventories were about $50,000,000 before the war, they 
now run in excess of $150,.000.000. 

We arc, of course, not protesting against . taxation, nor 
against fair investigation of war profits, but it would be soar 4 to cripple 
the packing industry by allowing it an inadequate income. net profit 
of $2,000,000 to-day goes no further in furn 2 a proper return for 
investors, in financing heavy inventories, and in allowing for extensions 
and improvements than a $1,000,000 profit did four years ago. 

We wish to call your attention to the fact that the profits mentioned 
by the Trade Commission were earned prior to November 1, 1917. 
Since that time the profits on the meat departments of our business 
have been limited by the Food Administration to 9 per cent of the cap- 
ital employed, or to about 2 cents on each dollar of sales. Other de- 
partments are in competition with manufacturers whose profits are not 
restricted. Swift & Co. is living up to all Government regulations. 

The Trade Commission emphasizes the fact that the 8 profit 
of four large packers for the three war years was $140,000,000, a figure 
that could have been derived by anyone from the published statements 
of the companies concerned. The commission neglected to mention that 
this profit was earned on total sales of over $4,500,000,000 and that it 
amounted to only about 3 cents on each dollar of sales, thus forming a 
negligible factor in prices, 7 
Respectfully, yours, 


CHICAGO, July 1, 1918, 
Mr. LEONIDAS L. BRACKEN, i 5 

Secretary Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D C.: 

Swift & Co. protests against certain unwarranted statements in the 
report issued by the Federal Trade Commission on war profits, in that 
they give the public a false impression regarding the profits and the 
conduct of the packing business. 

Swift & Co. can justify its profits as not only reasonable but neces- 
sary for efficient conduct of the business, to finance large inventories 
ot kien prices, and to expand facilities at increasing costs. 

This report states that the five large packers have a monopoly of 
the meat industry, and manipulate the market without regard to law. 
This is a serious charge, unsupported by facts. Swift & Co. is in com- 
petition with all other packers, has no control over prices, and the 
policy of the company is to obey the law. 

Packers’ profits are un. vary . by the statement that four 
large packers made a profit of $140,000.000 during the three war years, 
as against an average annual profit of $19,000,000 for the three years 
before the war. This compares a three-year profit with a one-year 
rofit, and the $19,000,000 should have been $57,000,000 to make the 
comparison just. 7 
It would fair to the industry if the report had stated that this 
$140,000,000 profit of four large packers was earned on sales of nearly 
$5,060,060,000, and amounted to about 3 cents cn each dollar of sales 
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This profit amounts to only a fraction of a cent per pound of product, 
In view of these facts the packers can not ead Seat accused of having 
“preyed upon the public unconscionably.” e Trade Commission's 
report, as a matter of fairness, should have explained this and that it 
covered transactions prior to establishment of control by the Food 
Administration in November, 1917. Since that time our profit has 
been limited to 9 per cent on capital employed in the meat business, 
equal to about 2 cents on each dollar of sales. 

The impression has gone breadcast that license control has been 


flouted by the packers. Swift & Co. has at all times endeavored to live 
up to all regulations of the Food Administration, both as regards the 
handling and marketing of food products ard also as to profi 

Lovis F. SWIFT, 


President Swift & Co. 


MISTORY OF THE INVESTIGATION OF FILES IN OFFICE OF ALBERT H. AND 
HENRY VEEDER AFTER THE DISPOSITION OF THE VAULT CASE. 

After the decision of the United States Supreme Court, refusing to 
review the decision of the circuit court of a is in the vault case 
Col. Chantland, chief examiner of the Federal de Commission, called 
upon Mr. Veeder and requested an examination of the papere and 
documents in his files to which the commission might entitled, 
Col. Chantland stated that he would not copy and publ letters which 
were private in their nature or contained mere p and that he 
would not take original documents from Mr. Veeder's office. It was 
Mr. Heney's insistence upon doing these very things that caused the 
resistance to his investigation, ant as Mr. Veeder particularly desired 
once for all to lay at rest the sensational charges that his files con- 
tained ear and documents which would show that the packers were 
in combination in restraint of trade and had committed felonies, he 
gave the Federal Trade examiners free access to all his files. 

Four or five examiners were six days making the examination of Mr. 
Veeder's files, and at its conclusion they stated that there were not 
more files they desired to examine. They asked ssion to copy a 
few letters, which Mr. Veeder refused, on the ground that the letters 
were his personal property and otherwise not subject to the commis- 
sion’s inquiry. The examiners, however, said that they were through 
and satisfied with their examination. 

Twelve days later Col. Chantland again called n Mr. Veeder and 
submitted four written demands, addressed to t & Co., Louis F. 
Swift, president, and Henry Veeder, for examination and the right to 
copy certain specified letters and memoranda, cha: that such 
right had been refused in the previous examination, which was true 
only as to the right to copy. These demands con statements that 
certain files were empty and bore evidence of having contained a 
number of papers,” apparently overlooking the fact that Mr. Veeder's 
vault had been under seal or guard of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
examiners or the United States marshals from January 25, 1918, until 
the conclusion of the examination on May 2, 1918, by the Federal 
Trade Commission, when the possession of the vault was voluntarily 
turned over by the examiners to Mr. Veeder with the statement that 
they were satisfied. Col. Chantland also served upon Swift & Co., 
Louis F. Swift, president, and Henry Veeder two subpoenas 1 
the production before a Federal trade examiner of certain speci 
letters and memoranda. 

Col, Chantland, upon being reminded of the ent he had made 
at his first interview, to the effect that any erences of opinion be- 
tween the trade commission’s examiners and Mr. Veeder were to be 
— u oe 5 5 3 ard u rt Mr. wore 
stating > was pr carry ou 0 e agreement, 
the examination of Mr. Veeder's files by the commission’s examiners 
was resumed on May 17, 1918, and again pronounced completed on 
May 25, 1918. On this second examination the e ners reexamined 
many of the files passed in their ori 1 investigation as containing 
no papers relevant or competent to the commission's st Spel and the 
examiners requested the privilege of copying a mass of papers from 
these and additional files, N for the purpose of making up in 
quantity what the papers lacked in probative value. 
aminers, . Veed 


storical, 
on of any crimes 


ckers. 
ne that since the completion of the examination of the packers’ 
and Mr. Veeder's files the commission’s statements have contained only 
vague and indefinite charges by inference and innuendo instead of direct 
charges of violations of law would seem to be conclusive proof that 
the charges made by Mr. Heney originally and from time to time were 
not justified by the facts. 


co. 


STATEMENT or HENRY Verper IN REGARÐ TO RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
Francis J. Weney, SPECIAL ATTORNEY FoR THE FEDERAL Trapp COM- 
MISSION, FOR ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION PERTAINING TO SEARCH WAR- 
RANTS. 7 

FOREWORD. 


On February 27, 1918, the Federal Trade Commission transmitted to 
Congress the recommendation of Francis J. Heney, its special attorney, 
for an amendment to the search-warrant act of June 15. 1917, which 
in effect would enable a — agent, with the aid of one United States 

judge, to set aside all constitutional guaranties against un- 
reasonable search and seizure, and which would deprive the citizen of 
any right of appeal, no matter how flagrantly unlawful was the invasion 
of his rights. This recommendation has been published as Document 
No. 961 of the House of Representatives. 

Inasmuch as the unlawful search and seizure of my law office in 
Chicago was made the pretext for this remarkable recommendation, I 
wrote to the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House, the 
chairmen of the Senate and House Judiciary Committees, and the 
chairman of the House Committee on Int te and Foreign Commerce, 

rotesting against the enactment of any such un-American legislation. 
My letter and the opinion of the United States circuit court of appeals 
quashing the void warrant upon which my office was raided and searched 
and my papers seizcd are printed herewith. 


CHICAGO, March 20, 1918, 


Heyeny Verper. 


Manch 11, 1918. 


Sin: On February 27, 1918, the Federal Trade Commission trans- 
mitted to Congress the recommendation of Mr. ncis J. Heney, one 


of its attorneys, for an amendment to Title XI of the act of June 15, 


ant in error, No. 2591. 
cult.“ 


1917, commonly known as the search-warrant act. Although there was 

at that time 8 in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals of 

the Seventh Circuit a proceeding involving a search of all the papers in 

my law office in the city of Chicago, Mr. Heney used this illegal search 

of my office on a void warrant as the example which demonsirated the 
w. 


persons, houses, papers, and effects. 
I have afforded to the Federal trade examiners and to Mr. money 
n 


wer they place in the ba f b sed, 
to that aud 1 po Rie! Ay nds of bureaucrats is used, and 
statement of how the pa 


cago in his campai; 
triotic American Pat 


„ Uxxux Vegener.” 


I haye awaited the decision of the Circuit Court of 3 before 
. with the promise in my telegram that I would forward a 
statement of the details of this illegal roceeding. Such a statement 
very properly icol be before yo n view of the request on Congress 
for an amendment to the law, which uest has been printed and circu- 
lated as House mt 961. The decision of the Appellate Court 
was handed down on March 9. A copy is inclosed. t is entitled 
“Henry Veeder, plaintiff in error, v. United States of America, defend- 

In the Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Cir- 


The court holds that the search-warrant act as passed by Congress 
clearly observed the limitations of the fourth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, but orders the warrant quashed, because, while the law under 
which the warrant issued is constitutional the principles of natural 
justice as well as the constitutional and statutory provisions were so out- 
raged and ignored in the procedure by which the warrant was obtained 
that it was vold. The court said in this connection: 

“ One's n and property must be entitled in an orderly democracy 
to protection a; st both mob hysteria and the oppression of agents 
whom the ple have chosen to represent them in the administration 
of Segal R wa ch are required by the Constitution to operate upon ail per- 
sons a 2 

Proceeding now to the inception of this extraordinary affair, it ap- 
pears that the Federal Trade Commission is conducting an investigation 
of the meat packers. I happen to be general counsel for Swift & Co., one 
of the 3 meat packers, and in January of this year certain exam- 
iners of t Federal Trade Commission appeared in my law office, in 
the city of Chicago, and made known their wish to 8 examine, anid 
copy certain books and documents in "r custody and belonging to my 
client Swift & Co. Permission was readily granted, and the examiners 
began their work. It was not long, however, before it developed that 
the examiners desired to search every file in my oflice, 8 private, 
confidential, or privil and many of them relating in no way to any 
legitimate inquiry of the Federal Trade Commission. 

or the past years I have been a practicing attorney in Chicago 
and I have many clients, both corporations and individuals. Ii could 
not conceive it to be compatible with my duty to these clients to allow 
any third person to exa e and pry into their affairs merely to gratify 
suspicion and curiosity. Such a course would violate my duty as an 
attorney charged with the protection of his clients’ privilege, and, ne- 
cordingly, I notified the chief examiner, a Mr. Melsanc, that while he was 
at liberty to examine any of the corporate papers of Swift & Co. In my 
possession, I could not permit him to make an indiscriminate search of 
all the papers in my office on the pretext that he was looking for pa 
which, under the Federal Trade Commission act, he was entitied to 
examine. hing, however, to be obliging and accommodating, I in- 
formed Mr. MclIsaac that I would even allow him to make such an 
inspection of the other papers in the office as would show him that the 
papers I refused to allow him to examine were of the character I 
claimed them to be and were not properly subject to his examination 

For a few days the examiner appeared satisfied with this method. 
which T carried out in good faith, but he became dissatisfied with this 
arrangement because it did not permit him to search in his own way 
all my personal, confidential, private, or privileged papers without any 
regard to propriety, decency, or color of legal right. When I refused 
to allow him to do this he broke off the examination, sealed ig vault 
(without any authority of law), and announced that he weuld await 
the instructions of the attorney for the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. 
Francis J. Heney. 

From day to day on one excuse or another I was put off with the 
explanation that . Heney’s instructions had failed to arrive. and 
meanwhile every time I needed a paper from the vault I was compelled 
to wait until an examiner could be found when the vault would be 
unsealéd by him, and with his permission I would get my own paper 
after he had inspected it and then the vault would be rescaled. 
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been sealed for 
several days, I grew of this farce and notified Mr. McIsaac that 
I pro to have free access to my own vault, and in his presence 
on that day I opened the vault breaking the seals he had placed thereon. 
That same day about noon, Mr. McIsaac returned to my office in com- 
pany with Mr. Heney, and these two gentlemen me with a 


Finally, on February 4, 1918, after the vault had 


and Ueney as representatives of the eral Trade de- 
manded access for the purpose of examination and the right to copy 
any documentary evidence of Swift & Co. in y: possession, “ particu- 


larly those certain files which are contained N 8 
general index * Swift & Co.’ and also certain files relai to Morris & 
Co., Cudahy & Co., Wilson & Co., and Armour & Co., and other corpora- 
tions in the meat 1 and affiliated businesses contained under the 
general index enti * General File.’ ” 

In addition to this written demand, Messrs. McIsaac and Heney 
orally demanded the right to search through all of the letters and files 
in my office for the pu of ap Aer ana pri what documents, if any, 
they as agents of the Federal Trade Commission mi be 
under the law to have access to for the purpose of examination and 


copy. 

15 answer to these written and oral demands, I wrote to Messrs. 
Melsaae and Heney on the same day (Feb 4) informing them 
that, under the law, they had no right to institute and carry on a 
general search of the files and letters in my office to see if perchance 
there might be among such files some documents which they would 
have a lawful right te examine and copy. I also informed them that 
none of the files referred to in thelr written demand was the propert 
of Swift & Co. or any of the other corporations named in the demand, 
but, on the contrary, that those files were my own personal and private 
files and that many of the papers in such files were communications 
made to me as attorney by my clicnts, or communications from me to 
them in my professional capacity, aud therefore F erine Further, 
I informed these gentlemen that if they would indicate either verball 
or in writing any particular paper in my ion which they desire: 
to examine and copy I would at once ord them the op unity of 
so doing if the document was one to which they were entitled. 

Copies of the communications between Messrs. McIsaac and Heney 
yaad Pot gg on Benny, 4 are attached hereto, marked, respectively, 
i s A and B. 

The following day I received the reply to my letter to Mr. Heney. 
It was in the form of a eral search warrant and was delivered by 
seven armed deputy marshals, Federal trade examiners and attorneys, 
pepe), M eney, who invaded my office, brushed me and my assist- 
ants aside, and proceeded to search letter files and laid violent hands 
upon such of my private papers as ted their fancy. 

These high-handed proceedings were carried on under color of a void 
search warrant issuing out of the United States district court, and 
2 upon a remarkable afidavit and deposition by the Examiner 

cIsaac. 


In this affidavit not a single statement of fact is verified by McIsaac’s 
oath. All he swore to was that he had good reason to eve and 
did verily believe so and so. He did not say that so and so are true. 


which the Judge who issued the warrest could apply the legal standard 
W. e ju who e warrant could app 8 

and decide that there was probable cause for the affiant's belief. There 
was nothing in the affidavit but Melsane's application of his own un- 
disclosed notion of the law to an un state of facts. This de- 


scription of the affidavit upon which my office was raided and my private 


The deposition made by MclIsaac was not, so 
“any better than the affidayit.” 


or had in my office several 
hundred thousand different bed, but 
each and every one of which 
of committing a felony. He had to swear that each and every a 
had been u as the means of committing a felony for, as the cult 
court of appeals says in its opinion, the statute intends that papers 
and documents which afford evidence that a felony has been committed 
but which were not the means of co g it are immune from 
seizure.” The rs mentioned but not described in the warrant 
included my chec books of account, receipt boo! etc., and every 
letter, opinion, and paper in my office accumulated during 25 years of 
parua through which Heney et al. were privileged to search and 
o despoil me of at thelr pleasure, 
My course at this moment was not exacti 
apparent. True, Congress had said that, e 0 
search warrant, any person swore falsely he should be liable to prosecu- 
tion for, penur, but this affidavit and deposition were so 
ere 


clear. My remedy was not 
process of securing a 


drawn were no facts stated under oath, and so there coul 
be no prosecution for perjury, although the affidavit and deposition were 
crammed with conclusions which were absolutely false. Iso the law 


provided that I might controvert the grounds upon which the warrant 
was issued, but here a I was met with the condition that no 
grounds were stated, hence none could be controverted. 

After consultation with Esi attorney, it was decided to ap 
district judge who had iss the warrant and to call the lac 
grounds for issuing the warrant to his attention, Accordingly late in 
the afternoon of February 5 this was done and the district ia on 

ay application, caused the United States attorney to come into court, 
z x a à stay was ordered until the matter could be argued on the follow- 
ng day. 

eanwhile, and as I believe, after the; 
tion in the district court, the Governmen agents hurriedly gathered to- 
gether some 2,000 of my personal private papers along with a 
number of newspaper clippings and some other documents, quickly 
dumped them into a suit case, brought with them apparently for that 
purpose, disregarded my request for a receipt specifically describing the 
popas (although the statute provides tbat such a receipt shall be given 
efore any papers may be taken), and carried my papers to the mar- 
shal's office, where they still remain. The following day, during the 
course of the argument in court, the various United States attorneys 
special attorneys, etc., arose and stated that each or some of them had 
ernie my papers before the stay order forbidding them to do so had 
een en ered. 

Subsequently the questions involved were argued before the district 
judge and briefs were filed, the stay order meanwhile preventing the 
Government agents from further inspecting or using the papers already 
seized, or making further search or seizure. Meantime my vault re- 


were notified of my applica- 


issued the warrant shall be conclusive upon the question o 


mained in the custody of the United States marshal. At this point, I 
may state that under this void warrant my office for weeks has been 
and now is 3 night and day by three shifts of two men, one a 
Federal trade examiner, the other a deputy United States marshal. 
These men sit before the open door of my vault, which door the Gov- 
ernment representatives have refused to allow to be closed although I 
have off the United States attorney the privilege of putting his own 
combination upon the door. ‘This has forced me to employ men to watch 
the other Government watchers, for with my present experience of the 
utter disregard of the law of the land and of the rights of the citizen by 
some agents of the Government, I 1810 — . it safe — — my 
pepers further prying, althoug ey are pro y an 
order of the court. For the next 30 days, under the rules of the circuit 
court of appeals, the Government bas the right to file a petition for a 
rehearing, etc., and so, during that time I presume I must be put to the 
same annoyance and expense, and all without redress or satisfaction. 

The district judge declined to quash the search warrant or to return 
the papers already taken, whereupon I sued out a writ of error to the 
circuit court of appeals, with the result stated. 

The writ of error to the circuit court of appeals operated, of course, 
as a su leas, and this was the text or pretext upon which the letter 
of Mr. Heney, now before Congress, was written. He argued that the 
action of the circuit judge in allowing the writ of error as a matter 
of course, which writ operated as a supersedeas, disclosed a defect in 
ey law which called for additional legislation of an amendatory 
nature. 

I invite your very careful attention to the legislation Mr. Heney rec- 
ommends, When you have considered it, you will not wonder that the 
Federal Trade on tactfully avoided indorsing Mr. Heney's 
views when he says: 


Con should immediately amend or supplement the act of June 
15, 1917, by declaring that no writ of error or of certiorari shall lie 
in such a case, and that the decision of the judge who issues the search 
warrant shall be conclusive upon the question of the existence of prob- 
able cause, and that the B already provided by the 
statute for the determination of question, and of the question as to 
whether or not the property seized under the writ was used as the 
means for the com ion of felony and is the identical property de- 
scribed in the writ, shal! likewise be conclusive for the purpose only of 
enabling the court which has jurisdiction of the felony alleged to have 
been committed to retain such property in the custody of the law until 
the purpose for its selzure has been served.” 

This recommendation is made in connection with the seizure of my 
papers, Let us see what would have been the result if such a gro- 
tesque statute were already upon the books at the time of that seizure. 
The recommendation is in part that the decision of the vage FEO 
existence 
of 1388 cause. In my case the warrant was issued upon an affidavit 
and a deposition which are described by the three circuit judges who 
sat in the case and quashed the warrant in the following words: 

“Applying these principles to McIsaac’s affidavit, we observe that not 
a e statement of fact is verified by his oath. All he swears to is 
that ‘he has good reason to believe and does verily believe’ so and so, 
He does not swear that so and so are true. He not say why he 
believes. He gives no facts or circumstances to which the judge could 
apply the 1 standard and decide that there was probable cause for 

e affiant’s ef. There is nothing but the affiant’s application of his 
own undisclosed notion of the law to an undisclosed state of facts, 
And under our system of government the accuser is not permitted to 
be also the judge. 

“ 

re- 
oned 


check 


quired b; 
books o 


nk books, 


A =~. they migh 
that Veeder’s In Memoriam File, his lists of 
law books, his copies of the smoke and the wide-tire ordinances of 
Chicago, his office keys, etc., were the means used in committing the 
packers’ assumed crime of controlling the price of beef. 

“Further we notice that neither time nor paa is laid for the un- 
named acts that are supposed to constitute felonies. We take it as 
unquestionable that the statute contemplates the issuance of search- 
warrants only when felonies have been committed that are presently 
prosecutable within the United States. We assume that no judge 
would issue a search warrant 8 officer to break into a 
museum and seize and carry away the dagger Brutus used in assassi- 
nating Cæsar. The district attorney suggests that we must take judi- 
cial notice of the fact that some of the criminal statutes which are 
believed to have been violated were enacted within the past three 
3 True; but there is nothing in the record to show that Melsaae 

id not believe that such statutes could be used retroactively to punish 
acts done generations ago. 

“Turning to McIsaac’s deposition, we note his statement of fact 
that there are in Veeder's office many papers and documents relating 
to Swift & Co., and that he has seen some and had a glance at others. 
But he utterly fails to state what he saw. He gives a mixed legal 
and fact opinion that the undisclosed thin he saw establish that 
many papers and documents were used in the commission of yarious 
felonies, including conspiracy, false entries, and hoarding food. 
Neither with respect to the authorization of a search warrant nor the 

ticularity with which instruments of crime must be described is 
Phe deposition any better than the affidavit.” 

So if the decision of the district judge upon the — of prob- 
able cause had been final in this case, I would have n despoiled of 
my constitutional rights and bave lost my private papers, all under an 
absolutely void warrant, and the decision would bave been irrevocable. 

Turning to the operation of the proposed amendment upon a sup- 
posititious case, ent of the Comptroller of the Currency 
asserting in a similar affidavit and deposition that the money in the 
largest national banks in Chicago and New York was used as the 
means for the commission of various felonies such as improper specu- 
lation by bank officers in violation of the laws of the United States, 
or in attempted bribery of a bank examiner. Some judge, upon an 
affidavit an 
issues a warrant for the seizure of all the mone 
upon a hearing he holds that probable cause has 
tains the warrant. 


able cause for believing 


deposition in which not one fact is averred under oath 
in the banks, an 

shown and sus- 
All of the assets of the bank are carted away to 
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be held unt!) the 
of the accused o 
the crimes. 

If such an amendment were 1 and should stand the constitu- 
tional test, it would put it within the power of some subordinate 
Government official and one district judge to disrupt and 88 the 
business operations of the United States, while the entire judiciary. 
including the Supreme Court of the United States, could only stand 
supinely by and impotently watch despotism oust liberty and star- 
chamber practice upset the traditions of our country. 

Surely such a state of affairs, while it may not be “an absurdity so 
profound as to startle the brain of an idiot,” is certainly sufficiently 
Absurd to astound any sane man. 

The search-warrant law is, in my opinion, proper and sufficient as it 
stands. It goes as far as the Constitution, which sets the outer mark of 
the invasion of the citizen’s premises and effects at a reasonable search 
and seizure. No good citizen will complain of a law which provides that 
property used as the means of comming a felony or property or 
papers which have been used in aid of a foreign government and in 
violation of the laws of the United States shall be subject to search 
and seizure under the restriction imposed by the search-warrant act, but 
all fair-minded men will condemn any ort to override the law of 
. and the Constitution by Government officials who are zealous 
in the discharge of their duties, perhaps too zealous to regard the rights 
of a private citizen or to observe the method of performing their duties 
which has been laid down by the Constitution and by. Congress. 

My case here in Chicago an instance of the latter sort. Congress 
has given the Federal Trade Commission broad powers of investigation. 
It has provided in the Trade Commission act ample means of compelling 
the attendance of recalcitrant witnesses and the production of any 

soen to which the commission or its agents are entitled. Instead of 
ollowing these orderly processes of the law laid down to be followed 
in Federal Trade Commission investigations, a sensational raid was 
went without any authority of law and in utter disregard of a citizen's 
r 8. 

It is aye er A urged that the Congress, instead of pmending the 
search-warrant act in the particulars demanded by the agents of the 
Federal Trade Commission, shall seek some means of impressing upon 
the minds of departmentai subordinates the salient fact that “ one’s 
person and property must be entitled, in an orderly democracy, to pro- 
tection against both mob hysteria and the oppression of agents.” 

Very respectfully, yours, 


urpose of the seizure is accomplished, via the trials 
cers if they should ever thereafter be charged with 


HENRY VEEDER. 
Inclosures : 
1. Demand on Veeder by Heney and Melsaac. 
2. Veeder's re ly: 
3. Copy of opinion of circuit court of appeals, seventh district, 


DEMAND ON VEEDER BY HENEY AND M’ISAAC. 


On behalf of the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. Hugh McIsaac and 
Mr. Francis J. Heney now and here demand access to, for the pur 


of examination, and the right to copy any documenta: evidence of 
Swift & Co. now in the files of you, Henry Veeder, at and in your pos- 
session at the Fort Dearborn nk Building in the city of Chicago, 


III., or which is in your possession or under your control, and particu- 
larly those certain files which are contained in wrappers under the gen- 
eral index Swift & Co.,“ and also certain files relating to Morris & 
Co., Cudahy & Co., Wilson & Co., and Armour & Co. and other cor- 
porations in the meat-packing and affiliated businesses contained under 
the general index entitled “ General file.” 

This demand is made in connection with an inyestigation now being 
conducted by the Federal Trade Commission pursuant to and under the 
authority of that certain letter of the President of the United States 
dated February 7, 1917, addressed to Hon. W. J. Harris, chairman ot 
the Federal Trade Commission, in words as follows : 

“Pursuant to the authority conferred upon me by the act creating 
the Federal Trade Commission, therefore I direct the commission within 
the scope of its powers to 5 and report the facts relating to 
the production, ownership, manufacture, storage, and distribution of 
foodstuffs and products or by-products arising from or in connection 
with their preparation and manufacture; to ascertain the facts bearing 
on alleged violations of the antitrust acts, and particularly upon the 
question whether there are manipulations, controls, trusts, combina- 
tions, conspiracies, or restraints of trade out of harmony with the law 
or the publie interests. 

“I am aware that the commission has additional authority in this 
field through the power conferred upon it to prevent certain persons, 

. partnerships, or corporations from using unfair methods of competition 
or commerce. 

“ I presume that you may see fit to exercise that authority upon your 
own initiative, without direction from me, and also pursuant to the 
provisions of sections 9 and 10 of the Federal Trade Commission act.“ 


VEEDER’S REPLY. 
FEBRUARY 4, 1918. 
Mr. Francis J. HENEY, 
Mr. HucH MclIsaac, 
Chicago. 

Dear Sins: Referring to written demand which you dictated In my 
office about noon to-day, you are hereby informed that you or any other 
agent of the Federal Trade Commission, may have access at all reason- 
able times, for the purpose of examination, and the right to copy any 
documentary evidence belonging to any of the corporations mentioned 
in your said demand which may be in my possession or within my 
control. 

You also verbally requested permission to search through all the 
files in my office to ascertain and determine what documents, if any, 
you, as agents of the Federal Trade Commission, are entitled, under 
the law, to have access to for yno purpose of examination and 3 

In reply to such verbal demand, I desire to inform you that it is 
my contention that under the law you have no right to institute and 
carry on a general search of the files in my office for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not there may be among such files some docu- 
ments which you might desire to examine and copy. If, however, you 
will indicate, either verbally or in writing, any particular document or 
documents which you desire to examine and copy and if the required 
document is in my possession and is one which under the law you are 
pues to examine and copy, you will at once be accorded access to 
the same. 

In your written demand of this day, you request the opportunity to 
examine and Ope PEE 
“ certain files which are contained in wrappers under the general index 
“Swift and Company’ and also certain files relating to Morris and Com- 
pany, Cudahy and Company, Wilson and Company, and Armour and 


Company, and other corporations in the meat packing and affiliated 
businesses contained under the general index General File.“ 

Permit me to inform you that I have no files indexed under the title 
“ Swift and Company” and General File.” I have, however, certain 
files which are indexed under the titles Swift Letter File“ and “ Gen- 
eral Letter File,” and it is to these I assume you refer in your writ- 
ten demand. Since the receipt of your demand, I have made a cursory 
examination of the files indexed under the last-named titles. The 
number of subject matters discussed in the documents contained in the 
files in question number approximately 1,000, while the documents 
embraced therein probably exceed in number 12,000. None of these 
files is the property of Swift and Company or any of the other 
corporations named in your written demand. They are my personal 
files and communications made to me by my clients or by me to them 
in my professional capacity and are, erefore, privileged. You have 
already recognized the fact that I have in my possession files and 
documents which are not the 1 erty of any of the corporations men- 
tioned in your demand, but which belong to me personally. You have 
also recognized the fact that I have in my sieges documents which 
So Dny eged under the law and which I may not be compelled to 
produce, 

If you will indicate any particular document, paper, or letter which 
you may desire to examine and copy, I will institute immediate search 
for such document, letter, or paper, and if it appears that the docu- 
ment is one which you are entitled to examine and copy, I will at once 
afford you an opportunity to do so. 


HENRY VEEDER. 
[Copy of opinion of circuit court of appeals, seventh circult.] 


In the United States circuit court of appeals for the seventh circuit. 
No. 2591. October term, 1917, January session, 1918. Henry Veeder, 
1 in error, v. United States of America, defendant in error. 

‘or to the district court of the United States for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, eastern division. 
Before Baker, Kohisaat, and Evans, circuit judges. 
Baker, circuit judge, delivered the opinion of the court: 
This writ of error challenges the sufficiency of the affidavit and dep- 
osition on which a search Warrant was issued under Title XI of the 
act of June 15, 1917. 


By the fourth amendment to the Constitution the people declared the 
limit 83 which Congress may not go in authorizing search warrants, 
namely: 

“ The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and 8 describing the place to be 
Searched and the persons or things to be seized.” 

This limitation was clearly observed in the act in question. 

Section 2 defines the property and papers that may be seized as follows: 

“(1) When the property was stolen or embezzied in violation of a 
law of the United States, 

“(2) When the property was used as the means of committing a 
felony, in which case it may be taken on a warrant from any house or 
other place in which it is concealed, or from the possession of the per- 
son by whom it was used in the commission of the offense, or from any 
person in whose possession it may be. 

63) When the property or any 1 is possessed, controlled, or used 
in violation of section 22 of this title.” 

Section 22, so referred to, reads thus: 

“ Whoever, in aid of any foreign government, shall knowingly and 
willfully have possession of or control over any property or pers de- 
signed or intended for use or which is used as the means of violating 
any penal statute, or any of the rights or obligations of the United 
States under any treaty or the law of nations, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both.” 

Sections 3 and 5 prescribe the character of application that must be 
made for the search warrant: 

“Sec, 3. A search warrant can not be issued but upon probable cause, 

affidavit, naming or describing the peee and particularly 
rE À the property and the place to be searched.” 

“Sec, D. The affidavits or depositions must set forth the facts tending 
to establish the grounds of the application or probable cause for believing 
that they exist.’ 

MclIsaac, an examiner in the service of the Federal Trade Commission, 
made an affidavit “ that he has good reason to believe, and does veril 
believe, that in and ig be certain premises within said district and divi- 
sion, to wit, in suite 1200 in the building at 76 West Monroe Street, in 
the city of Chicago, known as the Fort Dearborn Bank Building, said 
suite being the offices occupied by one Henry Veeder, there has been and 
now is located and concealed certain property, to wit, books of account, 
minute books, letter-press copy books, ledgers, ournais, cash books, day 
books, memorandum books, bank books, check books, receipt books, and 
other documents, which other documents are more particu rly enumer- 
ated, described, and indexed by words, letters, and figures as follows, 
to wit:” (then follows a list of references to letter files and document 
files, comprising about 2,000 items) “ which said 3 has been used 
as a means of committing certain felonies; that is to say, the felony on 
the part of Swift & Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of IIlinois, of storing, acquiring. and holding for the purpose of 
limiting the supply thereof to the public, and affecting the market price 
thereof in commerce, among the several States, of certain articles suit- 
able for human food, to wit, meats, canned vegetables, canned fruit, 
canned fish, poultry, cheese, butter, eggs, and oleomargarine ; the palong 
on the part of said corporation of willfully making false entries an 
statements of fact in certain reports pertaining to the ownership and 
control of subsidiary corporations by said corporation, which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission required it to make under subdivision (B) of 
section 6 of the act 8 September 26, 1914. entitled An act to 
create a Federal Trade Commission, te define its powers and duties, and 
for other purposes“; the felony on the part of said corporation of will- 
fully making false entries in divers accounts, records, and memoranda 
kept by said corporation of all facts and transactions appertaining to 
the business of said corporation, it being a corporation subject to said 
act of Congress; the felony on the part of said corporation of willfull 
neglecting and falling to make or causing to be made full, e, an 
correct entries in said accounts, records, and memoranda of ail facts 
and transactions appertaining to the business of said corporation; and 
the felony of en, g in a conspiracy with Armour & Co., Morris & Co., 
Wilson & Co. (Inc.), Cudahy & Co., and with divers other corporations 
and divers individuals and 8 to defraud the United States 
through and by means of collusive bidding upon contracts to be let to 
the lowest bidder to furnish to the United States large quantities of 
meats, hides, leather, canned goods, and other commodities for the use 
of the military and nayal forces of the United States.” 


supported b; 
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As illustrative of the wide scope of the list included in the affidavit 
and covered by the search warrant the following items are noted: 
Anthony, D. M., for memorial papers (see “In memoriam file"). - 37 
Accidents, Swift & Co A- 26 
Attorneys’ lien 
British income tax- 
Cases, reference to 8 and disposed-of cases 
Chicago Daily Law Bulletin „% ENA 
Chicago Law Institute 
I 
FCC SRE ASR ene 
Purchase of, South Eastern Reporter, 

South Western Reporter. 
Smoke violation, Chicago — — 
Wide-tire ordinance, Chicago 
Adamson law mae 
Estate of Samuel W. Allerton_ 

Cook County 8 Benevolent Association 
Deep waterway, IIIIn ois — 55 
Estate of Theodore Neweomber 
Inheritance-tax laws of various States 
Kenwood Evangelical Church 
Lake Forest University 
Otice: ATT 
United States Supreme Court 
Wert Point Academy e:. 

West Skokie drainage district___-__.----_.-.---.~----------- 

MelIsane's deposition is as follows: 

“Q. State, if you know, whether there are certain papers and docu- 
ments there in the office of Mr. Veeder relating to Swift & Co. 

“A. Yes, sir; there are. 

“Q. Just state, if you will, what those papers and documents are. 

„A. There are a large number of papers. 

“ Q. Also state the occasion of your going and seein. 

“A. I made a partial examination of the papers o 
and he has a large quantity of files among the papes showing tha 
they have been used in the commission of various felonies, one of them 
being in connection with the alteration of the books of Swift & Co, and 
other companies—some of them concerning violations of law that 
would make them guilty at this time of hoarding not only beef but of 
storing food products with the ultimate purpose of enhancing the 
prices thereof. 

“Q. What food? 

“A. Canned goods, canned fish, poultry, cheese, butter, eggs, all kinds 
of canned vegetables, and other foods. ‘There are also papers there 
which show the false entry of various false entries made in books, 
account books, and papers required under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act. 

“Q. Books of whom? 

“A. Books of Swift & Co. in the possession of Henry Veeder. 

“Q. What else? 4 

“A. There are other records which have been used In the furtherance 
of a conspiracy between Swift & Co., Armour & Co., Morris & Co., 
Cudahy & Co., and Wilson & Co. for the purpose of defrauding the 
United States Government in bidding upon contracts for the supply of 
hides, foods, leather, etc., for the Government, 

“Q. What else did vou see there? 

“Judge LAnpDis. You say you have scen these papers? 

„A. I have seen some and have had a glance at others, which I was 
not permitted to inspect in detail, and apparently there are a great 
number of files there which relate to all these matters.” 

A brief statement of the applicable principles of law will suffice, for 
they are so well settled, so obvious from a reading of the constitutional 
and statutory N Airean in question, so founded in the instinctive 
3 of natural justice, that no elaboration of the ground therefor is 
nee . 

One's person and property must be entitled, in an orderly democracy, 
to protection against both mob bysteria and the oppression of agents 


them there. 
Henry ig 


whom the ple have chosen to represent them in the administration 
of W ik ch are required by the Constitution to operate upon all per- 
sons alike. ¢ 


One’s home and place of business are not to be invaded forcibly and 
searched by the curious and suspicious, Not even by a disinterested 
officer of the law, unless he is armed with a search warrant. 

No search warrant shall be issued unless the judge has first been 
furnished with facts under oath, not suspicions, beliefs, or surmises, 
but facts which, when the law is properly applied to them, tend to 
establish the necessary legal conclusion or facts which, when the law 
is Properly applied to them, tend to establish proneue cause for beliey- 
ing that the legal conclusion is right. The inviolability of the accused’s 
home is to be determined by the facts, not by rumor, suspicion, or 

esswork. If the facts afford the legal basis for the search warrant, 

he accused must take the consequences. But equally there must be 
consequences for the accuser to face. If the sworn accusation is based 
on fiction, the accuser must take the chance of punishment for perjury. 
Hence the necessity of a sworn statement of facts, because one can not 
be convicted of perjury for having a belief, though the belief be utterly 
unfounded in fact and law. 

The finding of the legal conclusion or of probable cause from the 
exhibited facts is a judicial function, and it can not be delegated by the 
judge to the accuser, 

No search warrant should be broader than the justifying basis of 
facts. For example, if a murdey has been committed by means of a 
shot from a gun aud by no other means, the search warrant should not 
direct the officer to enter the accused's home and seize the family reg- 
ister of births and deaths. And as the serving officer has no discretion 
in executing the search warrant in its entirety, the householder is en- 
titied to have the search warrant quashed. 

It is not every kind of property that may be seized under a search 
warrant. Limited by McIsaac’s accusation, the statute applies only to 
property that “ was used as the means of committing a felony.” B 
exclusion, therefore, papers and documents which afford evidence that 
a felony has been committed, but which were not the means of com- 
mitting it, are imumne from seizure, 

Applying these principles to McIsaac’s affidavit, we observe that not 
a single statement of fact is verified by his oath. All he swears to is 
that“ he has good reason to believe and docs verily believe" so and so. 
He does not swear that so and so are true. He does not say why he 
belieyes. He gives no facts or circumstances to which e jud 
could apply the legal standard and decide that there was probable 
cause for the afllant's belief. There is nothing but the affiant’s applica- 


tion of his own undisclosed notion of the law to an undisclosed state of 


count, minute books, neste} phon hid 1 
ooks, ban 


ledgers, Journals, cash 
um h 


books, check books, and 


ibed. 

We observe, too, that McIsaac states his belief that “said property 
was used as the 
basis of his f the facts 
were disclosed, they might or they mie not afford probable cause for 
believing that Veeder’s In Memoriam File, his lists of law books, his 
copies of the smoke and the wide-tire ordinances of Chicago, his office 
keys, etc., were the means used in committing the packers’ assumed 
crime of controlling the price of beef. 

Further, we notice that neither time nor place is laid for the un- 
named acts that are supposed to constitute felonies. We take it as 
unquestionable that the statute contemplates the issuance of search 
warrants only when felonies have been committed that are presently 

rosecutable within the United States. We assume that no judge would 
ssue a search warrant directing the officer to break into a museum and 
seize and carry away the dagger Brutus used in assassinating Cacsar. 
The district attorney suggests tbat we must take judicial notice of the 
fact that some of the criminal statutes which are believed to have been 
violated were enacted within the past three years. True; but there 
is nothing in the record to show that McIsaac did not believe that such 
statutes could be used retroactively to punish acts done generations 


ago, 

Turning to McIsaac’s deposition, we note his statement of fact that 
there are in Veeder's office many papers and documents seme i to 
Swift & Co., and that he has seen some and had a glance at others. 
But he utterly fails to state what he saw. Ile gives a mixed legal 
and fact opinion that the undisclosed things he saw establish that 
many pers and documents were used in the co on of various 
felonies, including conspiracy, false entries, and hoardin ‘ood. 
Neither with res to the authorizat-on of a search warrant nor the 
particularity with which instruments of crime must be described is 
the depostion any better than the affidavit. 

We thoroughly agree with the learned district judge that the shield 
of the Constitution does not protect property that has been used in the 
commission of a felony, and that such outlaw property is subject 
to seizure by search warrant under this statute. But we find that the 
Constitution and this statute forbid a search warrant unless the issu- 
ing magistrate shall first ahr aka’ draw the necessary legal conclu- 
sion from facts duly presented to him under the oath of the accuser. 
And in the record now before us we find no such presentation of facts. 

Needless to say, the present judgment is not a bar to further pro- 


ngs. 
Reversed, with direction to quash the search warrant. 
A true copy. 
Test: Epvwarp M. HOLLOWAY. 
Clerk of the United States Circuit Hourt 

of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, 

By FREDERICK d. CAMPBELL, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Repty or Swirr & Co. TO QUESTIONS SUBMITTED JULY 23, 1917, BY 
THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 


Swirr & Co., 
Union STOCK YARDS, 


Chicago, August 25, 1917. 
Hon. Josern E. DAVIES, 
Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In rely to your letter of July 23, in which you ask us 
uestions about the live stock and meat situation, we have prepared 
e attached statement. 

We have dealt with the subject at some length in our desire to cover 
it — 985 and trust that the commission will find the information of 
value. 

Yours, respectfully, 


[SEAL.] 


Swirt & Co,, 
L. F. SWIFT 
President. 


Question 1. “As you are aware, there is widespread complaint among 
consumers as to the 1 1 of meats and other animal food products. 
The commission would like your views as to the cause of present high 

rices, to what extent they are justified, and if in your judgment there 
s not complete justification for them, what factor or factors in the 
roduction and distribution of meat animals and their products can be 
justly criticized?” 
Our reply to this question is as follows: 
PRICES OF ALL COMMODITIES HAVE RISEN. 

The recent increase in meat prices has been part of an upward move- 
ment of prices in general. As compared with other commodities, it 
does not appear that meat prices have risen abnormally ; nor, in fact, 
as much as many other important food products. Preliminary figures 
obtained from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics show the 
following percentage increases in wholesale prices for June, 1917, over 
the prices for July, 1916, for meats and yarious other products: 

Increases in wholesale prices, June, 1917, over July, 1916. 


Per cent increase. 


* 


Cattle, good do choice steeri. «„ 25 
Beef, fresh, native steers__ 15 
Hogs, heavy 59 
Bacon, short clear side 54 
Lard, prime, contract... 61 
Wheat, No. 1 northern- 130. 
Flour, standard patent 127 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 112 


T bbb SA A 77 
Coal, bituminous „5 172 
Copper; (TTT 22 
L W T REEE Es Sea 66 
6! iG ot Ss a E ee ei SE A EE 61 
Bg on eel SS E 149 


to 

* 
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The same thing is true with regard to retail prices, as shown by the 
following figures, also from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
qaramiy eview of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, July, 

917, p. 181), which indicate the percentage Increases in prices for May 
15, 1017, as compared with the average prices for the whole year 1916: 


Increases in retail prices, May 15, 1917, over average for 1916. 
Per cent increase, 
PTT OS E e eS ee eee — 


he average increase in retail prices for May 15, 1917, over the year 
Sie 8 y Labor Statistics was 


answer. 
REASONS FOR HIGH PRICES, 


The fundamental reasons for the recent abnormal increase in the 
general pe level are to be found, first, in an enlarged money supply ; 
second, in an unprecedented demand due to foreign buying and domestic 
war-time prosperity; and, third, in an actual shortage of many im- 
portant commodities. 

The first two of these reasons—the large money supply and the un- 
precedented demand—account for the increase in meat prices, but an 
unusually large supply in the case of meat has operated to keep prices 
from going so high as they otherwise would, or so high as the prices of 
other agricultural products have gone. 


THE UNUSUAL DEMAND FOR MEAT PRODUCTS, 


The unprecedented demand for meat products has been due, as stated 
above, to prosperity at home and to foreign SAE As for the exces- 
sive domestic demand this is caused by general industrial prosperity, 
high wages, and steady employment. e 3 power of the 
American public was never so great as it is now. any people who 
ordinarily use meat sparingly have been ng so much more mone 
in industries boomed by the war that they are buying meat more plenti- 
fully now than ever before, in spite of the higher prices, thereby more 
than offsetting the reduced consumption among salaried people who 
have not benefited from war conditions. Furthermore, the facts that 
more people are at work than ever before and that there have been no 
periods of unemployment during the past two years have also contrib- 
uted to the tremendous demand. In our opinion the unprecedented 
demand is the principal reason for the increase in meat prices. 

This domestic Gemand has been accompanied by a large foreign de- 
mand. The exports of meat in 1916 showed a great increase over the 
figures for the year preceding the European war. For example, exports 
of beet and beef products increased from 148,000,000 pounds in 1914 
(year ending June 30) to 444,000,000 pounds in 1916; fresh pork in- 
creased from less than 38,000,000 pounds to 63,000,000 pounds; and 
cured pork products from 405,000,000 pounds to 925,000, povaa; 
Except in the case of pork products, the exports for 1917 do not 
show any very large incréases over 1916. The following figures repre- 
sent quantities exported during the 10 months ending April 30, 1916 


and 1917: 
Exports for 10 months ending April 30. 


For the apar 
the exports for t 
cent greater than for the corresponding period in 1915-16. This is 
onone of an increase to account partly for the advance in domestic 

rices. 

s The great foreign demand for cured pork partly accounts for the fact 
that prices of pork products have increased more than the prices of 
beef. One reason for the great forei demand for our meats has been 
the shortage of occan carriers, which has forced England and France 
to buy in the United States what they would otherwise have bought in 
more distant countries. 

THE MEAT SUPPLY. 


The reason that meat and live-stock prices have not advanced as 
much as the prices of other commodities is that the supply of meat 
animals has appreciably increased. The quantity of live stock mar- 


te beef and pork products enumerated in this table 
e 10 months ending April 30, 1917, were about 10 per 


keted and slaughtered in 1916 was the largest in the history of the 
country : and the significant ein is, to goora from the annual report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1916, “ this heavier slaughtering 
has been accompanied by an increase in the remaining stock of animals. 

It is, of course, only natural that as the western ran have been 
broken oP as the cost of live-stock raising has increased, and as the 
area available for Mve-stock production has not increased in propor- 
tion to the growth of population, the production of live stock per 
capita should have shown a tendency to fall off during the past 20 or 
80 years. The estimates of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the census figures, on which have been based so many state- 
ments to prove that per capita production of live stock has fallen 
off seriously, are of at least questionable accuracy. The changing of the 
census date from June 1 to April 15 in 1910 further complicated the 
situation, and rendered comparisons for years before and after that 
date of doubtful validity, because the new date of April 15, to which 
recent figures apply, excludes a kith proportion of the calf, lamb, and 
pig crops that was previously included. 

ata concerning live-stock and meat production are estimates at 

best, but we believe that the figures of meat production shown in the 
accompanying table come as near the facts as it is possible to get. 
In constructing this table we have used the exact number of animals 
slaughtered in the United States inspected houses, and have expanded 
these into total number of pounds of meat produced by using the same 
method as that used in report 109 of the United States partment 
of Agriculture, ‘‘ The Meat Situation in the United States, part 1,“ page 
263. The percentages and weights used in constructing it are shown 
in an explanatory note at the end of the table: 


The production of meat, 1909-1917, 


1909. 


Pounds. 
7, 412, 083, 035 


Cattle 12, 650, 245 

SG 6,524,786 | 685,102,530 
S 14,736,552 | (004, 198, 632 
R 53; 287,705 | 8, 206, 306, 570 


2,762, 680, 163 | 19, 670,370,939 


20, 546, 039, 700 


Cattle 
Sal 


2, 950, 327, 800 | 21,057, 481. 800 
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The production of meat, 1909-191;—Continued. 
1916. 


Number | Dressed weight Other edible 
of head. of carcass. portions. 


9 

Calves. 741, 090, 600 

Sheep. €35, 500, 000 31, 000, 000 
— a ee 11, 560, 780, 000 | 1, 876,750,000 |.....------.--. 


EXPLANATORY NoTE.—The basis of this table is the number of head slaughtered 
in inspected houses. From this is estimated the total number slaughtered by a - 
ing the percentage o pore 87 in houses * 


Cattle 
Calves. 
Sheep 
Hogs... 


Using the figures of total meat production in this table and the 
census figures of Beet the per capita production of meats for 
each year from 1 to 1916 was as follows: 


It will be seen from these figures that the pre capita production of 
meats has not ony held its own since 1909 but that in 1916 it was 
n 


much larger than any year shown. And the most significant fact 
of all is that, although the = capita production of meats was so 
large in 1916, the actual number of live animals on farms on January 
1, 1917, also showed an appreciable increase. 

These facts concerning meat production not only prove our state- 
ment that increased production accounts for the fact t prices of 
meats have not advanced as much as prices of commodities in gener: 
but they appear to disprove the general belief that there is a serious 
shortage of live stock and the charge that production has been discour- 
aged. by low prices. 

The fact that the prices of dressed meats have not advanced as 
rapidly as the prices of live animals deserves further emphasis. The 
following actual figures taken from the records of Swift & Co. for 
corresponding weeks of 1916 and 1917 show the facts for beef and live 
cattle. The selection of any other weeks during the last few months 
would yield similar results. 


Week ended July 1. | Week ended July 8. 


Per cent Per cent 

1916 1917 increase. 1916 1917 increase, 

Live cattle.. -| $8.24 | $10.00 21.3 | $8.08 | $10.00 23.7 
Dressed beef. 12.90 14.72 14.1 | 12.87 14. 80 15.0 


From this table it will be seen that whereas the prices paid for live 
cattle increased 21.3 and 23.7 per cent, respectively, for the two weeks 
under review the prices received for dressed beef increased only 14.1 
and 15 per cent, respectively. In other words, the prices received for 
live stock by growers have increased faster than the prices we have 
received for meats. The fact that Swift & Co.’s gross margin on 
to cover expenses and prone has been a smaller percentage of selling 
price in 1917 than in 1916 has been made possible by the high prices 


As bearing on this same significant fact, the accompanying diagram 
1 bas been prepared based on figures from Swift & Co.'s books eet, | 
the relation between see price paid for live cattle, the pare of dr 
beef, the value of by-p per pounds 
of dressed beef wee! for the year ending June 30, 1917. Since cattle 
bought at any one 
the sale price of dressed beef us shown in the is for one week 
later than the price paid for cattle. This makes the comparison 
ane. accurate. 

veral important facts are revealed 8 this diagram. First, it 
will be seen that in general the prices of beef and cattle fluctuate 
together ; second, the actual margin between sale price of beef and cost 
of live cattle widens out somewhat as prices rise, due to the fact that 
beef yield is only a little over 50 per cent of the live weight, so that 
the price of beef has to increase or decrease faster than the price 
of cattle. As the actual spread widens, however, it becomes a smaller 
proportion of the selling price. 

Finally, and most significant, the diagram shows that the net profit 
remains within narrow limits, whatever the prices of beef and live 
stock, and that for many weeks during the recent era of high prices 
actual losses have been suffered by the beef branch of Swift & Co.'s 
business. There could be no better evidence of an absence of control 
over prices of beef and cattle. 


CONCLUSIONS WITH REGARD TO PRICES. 


From the foregoing discussion of peices in answer to question 1 the 
following facts have been established: 

1. The increase in meat prices has been part of a general move- 
ment toward higher price levels due to economic causes that are not 
peculiar to the packing industry. 

2. Meat prices have not advanced as much as the prices of food- 
stuffs in general, nor as much as the prices of other important articles 
of commerce. i 

3. Meat prices have not advanced as much as the prices of live 


oc! 

4. A record quantity of live stock marketed accounts for the fact 
that meat prices bave not advanced as much as the prices of other 
commodities. 

5. These greater marketings of live stock have not been accom- 
panied by a diminution of the number of is on farms, as is 
popularly believed, but rather by a definite increase of the live-stock 
supply. In other words, live-stock production has not been discouraged. 

. There is nothing about recent price tendencies which indicates 
or suggests that there have been any unnatural or artificial causes at 
work with regard to meat prices. 

7. The only way to promptly reduce prices appreciably under present 
conditions would be to induce or to compel consumers (at home and 
abroad) to use less meat; but this would react on the farmer by re- 
Suena the price of live animals, and this in turn would curtail pro- 

uction. 


Question 2. Since question 2 asks how the present agencies in pro- 
duction and distribution fail to perform their economic functions in 
se the ultimate consumer this question will be answered under 
question 4, which asks for economic weaknesses in the present system 
and the remedies therefor. 

Question 3. “In your opinion is the present vast system of conduct- 
ing the meat business from the raising of the animals on the range 
and farm through all the steps to the table of the consumers the 
result of the operation of healthy, natural laws or is it in part the 
result of efforts, either conscious or unconscious, to interfere with 
the operation of such laws?” 

Our reply to this question is as follows: 

We believe the present system of marketing live stock from the ranch 
or farm to the consumer's table is the result of “ healthy, natural laws, 
and that it has not been the result of efforts “to interfere with the 
operation of such laws.” We further believe this fact is susceptible 
of conclusive proof to the impartial student. The reasons that we 
advance for s belief, which will be enlarged on below, are as follows: 

. ch dleman or manufacturer now engaged in the marketing 
of live animals and meats performs necessary and useful functions. 

2. The development of large packing companies is the natural result 
of the economies of large-scale production and distribution. 

Sone packers buy animals and sell meats in open competitive 
markets. 


1. SERVICES PERFORMED BY THE VARIOUS MIDDLEMEN. 


The channels of trade through which live stock generally passes 
from producer to consumer are as follows: At country points growers 
either ship direct or sell to a “shipper” or “ cattle buyer,” or in some 
cases ship through a cooperative association. When a grower raises 
enough live stock to ship in car lots there is little or no need of a 
middleman at country po. On the other hand, when farmers raise 
animals on such a small scale as to have only a few head to market 
nt one time it becomes practically neces for some agency to gather 
the offerings of individual farmers for car-lot shipments. In some cases 
this service is performed by the farmers cooperatively through their 
own shipping associations. 

On leaving country points live stock is shipped to commission mer- 
chants in the large central markets. These commission merchants 
look after the interests of shippers and attend to the handling and feed- 
ing of stock in the yards. They are expert judges of live-stock values, 
know the needs and peculiarities of the various buyers, and obtain the 
highest possible price for their co; ments. 

Although dealers“ and “shippers” handle part of the receipts in 
all large stockyards and have an important and beneficial influence 
on prices, the next important step is the packing house, which not only 
performs the necessary functions of slaughtering and dressing but 
ordinarily markets through an extensive selling organization to retailers 
all over the country. The retailer is the final s ep in the marketing 
process, and his services are just as necessary as those of the various 
other agencies described above. In fact, there seems to be sufficient 
economic justification for the general organization of the marketing 
process. 


2. REASONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF LARGE PACKING HOUSES. 


This brings us to the organization of the packing business itself and 
the fact that there has been a development of large companies. This 
has happened, as in other industries, though to no greater extent than 
in many, because of fundamental economic advantages which accom- 
pany large-scale production. These advantages are as follows: Minute 

iyision of labor and specialization in the manufacturing department of 
the business; utilization of by-products; efficient marketing organiza- 
tion and methods; as a result of these three advantages, a surprisingly 
low cost of production and distribution; and, finally, the production of 
the highest possible quality of meats and the standardization of grades. 

Division of labor and tion: The packing industry offers 
one of the best examples of economies resulting from minute subdivision 
of the manufacturing process among specialized workmen. Because 
business is done on such a large scale it is possible to let each employee 
specialize on some single process, thereby bringing about the highest 

ible degree of accuracy, skill, and 

Utilization of by-products: The packing industry is the classic ex- 
ample of economies effected through the utilization of by-products, and 
this point does not need to be enlarged on. 

Efficient marketing organization and methods: One of the most im- 

ortant features of the present organization of the packing business is 
The fact that meats are distributed direct to retailers in the larger 
cities and towns of the country through the branch houses of the 
packers. Branch-house distribution is supplemented by the “car 
routes,” which reach towns that are not large enough to support 
branch houses. This extensive marketing organization results in the 
most scientific and skillful handling of the perishable products sold 
and makes them available to all parts of the country. ince different 
eities demand different qualities of meat, this Des poe eine makes pos- 
sible the shipment of just the quality demanded; since the quantity 
demanded by different sections fluctuates from week to week, meats can 
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be sent to markets where demand is the greatest and kept away from Pro; å 
those markets where demand is slack. Only a 8 . — — 1912 „ A i See fe e Tap hes Pet at 
tion can do this with the greatest efficiency. Furthermore, a well- | 1913——..—— — 126 
3 export department takes care of the foreign business. 1 ieee 118 
he efficiency of marketing is also enhanced by the fact that each of | 1915 OnE ARE SLE EE a 157 
the large companies has a number of houses distributed | 15616 5 


h pa 
throughout the produc sections, enabling the most efficient and Hog profits: In considering ho rofi 
> ts it shoul 
economica] so oe ae 13 5 ee qualities of animals from various | hog packing differs from cattle ‘and cman) Maughtcine in 8 
pment of meats from the nearest plant respects. ere are larger elements of uncertainty in th be in 
each case. The cticiency due to size applies not only to the market- | dustry; whereas the dressed meat of cattle and shor is sold 3 ost 
ing sere meats, but to the manufacturing and marketing of by-products | immediately after slaughter, the greater portion of the hog goes 
5 through various processes of curing and ti 
Lair cost ee sense tari kaa Pennie: As — result of these ad- that such products made from hogs 5 1 y Tr aot he wean tae 
yan gen o uresen produc on, 5 — 8 of slaughtering, dress- | several months. The probable future value of these hog products is 
ing, an ou e ing h ve been sdu 0 araa um, and the packer | therefore much more ulative than the products of cattle, shee 
u ß the mantet Ban Rad time to shanse LA 
that the price paid to the stockman by. the packer for cattle Ie about * y by the trader's estimate “ot are 5 
by him in the sale of beef be noted that hog values depend more on world conditions and in. 


roducts. 
n a recent bulletin on the Meat Situation in the United States, supply. and demand. = OT Re ee 


I 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture, figures are pre- ‘or the five years ending Sept 
sented owing the marketing costs on nine lots of cattle from country | net profit on hogs was 58. 8 The * 5 
shipping points through the retailer to the consumer. n been as follows: 1 
these figures, the bulletin says (Report No. 113, p. 71): The. dis- Profit on hogs. Per head 


No interest on borrowed money has been deducted in obtaining these 
t. results; and such interest charge is greater for hogs than ton cattle 
These figures prove conclusively that the packer performs his services and sheep. The specalative nature of the results is indicated by the 

nan d that he receives a surprisingly small part of the total wide fluctuation in Mere, from year to year from a minimum of 18.6 


per cent as well as make his net profi 


cos 
spread between the price of live cattle and the price paid for meat by 28 8 1915 to a maximum of 97.4 cents in 1916, The figures 


X profits on refined lard. E if t - 
bar gt to 5 5 e eee eee cluded—and the refining of lard is an entirel 8 business Abe 
vincinsiy. asr peok peh would be raised to only 5 cents instead of 58.5 


Improvement and standardization of meat lity: Possibly the ve, 
r — — . rs ene ty tardi 1 of It will be found by the accountants of the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion, who are working on boo! tten 
venta" te talara, Taine awe paee the’ adenine p the figures chown above, that the pronta for the’ nine 
the packers yield the very highest’ ity and condition of meats woes months ending June 30, 1917, have been running yard than during 
the ami 10 available Aai Aco ‘and this is one of the greatest recent years. But even during Bot period the net profit on all cattle, 
; ... ß,, 
supply 2 of lity month in and month ont to pacar tae on h. until later in the — Our stocks of cured meats 
CCC trade. ‘rhe | peah fheir maximum In July and, acna, profit ean not be computed 
o emand jons e coun an 7 
Even by different cities in the game section, vary and the packer, with | yahe Runcpel reagon for higher profits during recent months ts that 
s large su and assortment, can a 
oa ee — . * 8 n 2 oe 8 time of slanghter of animals and the time of sale of the resultin. 


ords, the large packe meats the enhancemen been 
i t of values has ch ter th 
the | produsa of the highest possible quality of meats, their avail- | anticipate. When the tide turns and N 8 


eral, tne chest e Ea atten of the now ip heed graden, W our profits will be just the opposite, i. e. they Wilk 3 
„ pix. turned into losses. For this reason we do not consider such additional 
PROFITS. profits as available for distribution among sharehol but expect to 


From the gross margin, as lained above, the packer must not only | conserve them in the nature of a reserve to take care of possible losses 
pay his expenses but he must obtain his net Profit. Swift & Co.'s in the future. 
average net profit over a series of years has been less than 3 cents In connection with the profit figures shown above. some one may say 
per dollar of sales. - that though the profit per head is small the proftt in the aggregate 
Profits on cattle and sheep: For the five years ending with Septem- is large. It is, of course, only because of the immense volume that 
ber 30, 1916, Swift & Co. in all of its plants together made a profit of | the pear can afford to do business on the slender margin that ordi- 
şi 22 per head of cattle before paying interest on borrowed money. Darily prevails and still earn a fair return on capital invested. It is 
he net profit by years was as follows: safe to say that the profits on capital invested earned 4 the large 


packers are no more than reasonable. I 
en Per head. | this is the reward of me 1 


ee ee eee PESSE ter efficiency. It is also a significant fact 
7 7 Sue ee z > mS 830 age that the earnings of the ackers, . — during recent months, have 
. —— 105 . ͤ ͤ—— . . compared wi e profits reaped in other lines of busi- 
EA TTR EE EE ONEI E LEAT REEERE TT A lsr groay Penn apace ici f the bi k ld only visuali 
Ta PR Pee EE E NE se ea ere ee * ji so suspicions o: e big packers could only visualize 
1916. 1. 651 | the ition the packers occupy—the fact that after having’ Gauclo ed 


This profit amounts to abont on hth of a cent a pound live | the t buying methods possible, the most efficient factu 

weight, or ono quarter o = cont a pound dressed weight, including re- methods, and the most effective sales ‘organization, they are able to 
- realize over lo e 

It has been commonly said that the paces revalling for fat cattle and that it requires a 8 è ita poll 3 3 
in the year 1915 were unprofitable to the producer. It has also been and improved efficiency to save this slender arain of profit after all 
intimated that the general business situation justified much hi expenses are paid, then those who are fair-minded could not help but 
beef and cattle prices and that, as a matter of fact, the packers had, | change their views—they would come to the realization that the big 
by reason of low reap gee made exorbitant profits on cattle in cking industry is something for the country to be proud of and that 
1015. Our profits on ca during 1915 were $1.64 per head, approxi- hes operations are a benefit to both stock raisers and meat dealers in 
mately one-eighth of a cent per pound live weight, or pce agit of a that under no other system could the margin between cattle prices 


cent per pound dressed weight of beef, including all of the 


products. and 
Our fits during that year were seldom as high as one halt cent per FCC 


pound of beef. is. was also true in 1916. 3. THE PACKER BUYS ANIMALS AND SELLS MEATS IN OPEN COMPETITIVE 
In arriving at the profit for the five years we have taken into ac- MARKETS. 
count the actual amount of money which the retail dealer paid us for It has already been shown in reply to question 1 that the prices of 
the sale of the dressed beef; and the sale of livers, hearts, tails, ete.; | beef and live cattle fluctuate together and that the net profit to the 
the sale of casings, oleo oil and stearine, tallow, blood and tankage, cker, although it varies from week to week, averages less than a 
8 a 5 fa 5 e alf a cent a pound and bears no relation to the prices of dressed 
haye taken into account the actual sale of the hides, the major portion | beef and live cattle. This in Itself constitutes a proof that prices are 
of which is sold to tanneries in which we are not interested. The | not manipulated so as to yield extortionate profits to the packers; 
hides which we have sold to our own tanneries have been charged to | but there are numerous other features of the live-stock and meat trades 
them at the foll market price current on the — of sale. which would render it eS eae if not absolutely impossible, 
From these sales we have deducted the actual cost of the live cattle for any set of operators to control prices even if they should attempt 
and actual expenses and freight incurred. 1 expenses deducted rep- | to do so. Some of these features are discussed below. 
resent actual money out of pocket, except depreciation, which has The demand for fresh meat, which is perishable, fluctuates greatly. 
averaged less than 23 per cent on buildings and 8 per cent on ma- | Live stock is worth to the packer only as much as it can be sold for 
chinery. after it has been converted into dressed meat and by-products. 
Even if Swift & Co. should waive all beef profit and give it to stock | Although Chicago live-stock prices are looked on as basie, it is little 
raisers, they, the stock raisers, would ve less than $1.50 a head | realized how much they, in turn, depend on the prices of dressed meats 
more than they now realize; if it should be given to consumers in the | in large consuming centers, such as New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
form of lower meat prices, it would reduce the cost to the average indi- see and the demand in these large consuming centers fluctuates from 
vidual less than 25 cents per year for all the beef that he eats. As a y to day, with consequent rapid variations price, over which the 
matter of fact, if the packer should give up his net profit on slaughter- | packer has no control. 
ing and meat packing, the effect on both live-stock prices and retail Approximately 90 per cent of the fresh beef marketed is simply 
meat prices would be inappreciable; it would be practically nil. If | refrigerated, rather than frozen, and is therefore extremely perishable. 
these facts could be generally realized, they would the popular | It must be sold within about two weeks from the time of slaughter. 
illusion that the packers manipulate prices so as to e extortionate | This complicates the ge oe problem of meat d al, because rather 
profits. $ than let meat spoil he must sell it for any price that he can get. 


On sheep and lambs, Swift & Co.'s average profit for the five years | When the packer buys live animals he has no way of foreseeing exactly 
ending September 30, 1916, was only 14.9 cents per head, including | what the demand for meat is going to be a week or two later; he 
the sale of all by-products. The profit by years was as follows: knows only what meat is worth at the time the animals are bought, 


1918. 


and this is the only basis he has to go by. He may anticipate a larger 
demand than occurs and send too much meat to some particular mar- 
ket, and under such conditions he often has to sell at a loss rather than 
let it spoil. Or the demand may be heavy for chucks and light for 
hind quarters, with a resulting scarcity of one cut and eyecsuvoly of the 
other. These va ies of demand are absolutely uncontrollable. 

The supply of jive stock at the large markets varies from day to day 
and from week to week, and can not be controlled by the packers. 
Most manufacturers can order such quantities of raw materials as they 
desire, and have them delivered at convenient dates. Not so in the 
packing industry. Live stock comes to market in a constant but un- 
steady stream. The packers have to absorb this supply of raw mate- 
rials, even if the market for dressed meat is poor. hen the demand 
for meats is slack and prices are declining, and the packer has all the 
stuff he can carry, competition among buyers is listless, and the packer 
must naturally try to buy live animals at lower prices in an effort to 
avoid loss in the sale of the meat. It is the pressure of trade condi- 
tions during such a situation over which he has no control that forces 
the packer to buy at lower prices if he can; he can't be expected to 
deliberately buy animals at prices which apparently will result in loss 
after conversion into dressed meats. 

How different it is when the demand for dressed meats is brisk, the 
ment stocks are low, and the live-stock receipts are light! The buyers 
of the packers are in the market bright and early, with orders to get the 
stuff; they compete actively with cach other and with shippers, and 
the price goes up, Although this happens just as often as the other oc- 
currence—in fact, much oftener during recent years—it is accepted as a 
matter of course, 

These two points, that the packer can not control the demand for 
meats nor the supply of live stock, are of fundamental importance. If 
the packer could set a definite price for his meats and could then con- 
trol his purchase of live stock and output of meats, as in the case of 
the ordinary manufacturer, who sets a price for his product and regu- 
lates the purchase of material, and the output of goods in accordance 
with the quantity that can be sold at the price set, the situation would 
he different. But no! There are too many uncontrollable factors: 
The demand for meat and n the supply of live animals 
coming on the market; the perishability of the product, which makes it 
necessary to sell meat before it deteriorates, regardless of price. All 
these things, together with the fact that if prices were artificially 
boosted consumption would be curtailed, point to the absurdity of the 
charge that the packers control prices. 

Dealers and shippers in live-stock markets offer effective competi- 
tion: Besides the packers there is another set of buyers in every live- 
stock market, who have an important influence on prices. ‘These are 
the dealers and age Just as soon as the price in any single 
market sags below what a dealer believes it ought to be, or will be 
the next day, he immediately steps in and buys. Or, if he sees that 
the price has gone low enough to yield a possible profit by shipping to 
some other market, he buys and takes a chance that the other market 
will stay up long enough for him to get his stock there. In other 
words, there are those in every market who stand ready to buy when- 
ever the price falls below what they believe conditions justify; they 
have a steady effect on the market; their operations help to keep the 
various markets of the country “in line“ with each other. 

Price fluctuations are not so severe as is generally thought, and 
frequent fluctuations indicate free competition: Over short periods the 
fluctuations in the price of live stock are not severe, as compared with 
the prices of most other commodities, An increase in the price of steers 
from $12.50 to $12.60 represents a change of less than 1 per cent; 
un increase from $12.50 to $13 represents a change of only 4 per cent. 

Packers do not like price fluctuations any better than do live-stock 
producers, and do not benefit by them, In fact, the packers have two 
sets of fluctuating prices to contend with—those of live stock and those 
of dressed meats. As pointed out before, one of the packers’ principal 
ponens is to know market conditions so thoroughly that he can buy 
ive stock and sell meats a week or two later in such a way as to 
average his quarter-of-a-cent net profit, notwithstanding the fluctuations 
in prices of both factors. 

Furthermore, frequent price fluctuations represent a high degree of 
competition rather than the reverse. A study of the markets for other 
commodities proves this statement. Where competition is continuous 
and severe, as in an organized wheat market, the price oscillates con- 
tinuously, but only an eighth of a cent at a time. In the potato market, 
which is less highly organized and where n is not so severe, 
the price remains constant for days at a time, and jumps or falls 
perbaps 5 cents a bushel. Steel rails remained for years at Ros a ton! 
As a general rule, the less severe the competition the less frequent the 
fluctuations in price. 

Price fluctuations are caused primarily by changes in the demand for 
meat on the one hand and the changes in the supply of live stock on 
the other. The marketings of live stock are uneven, both within a 
single week and over long periods. Only by bringing about a steady 
demand for meat products and a better ation of meat supply and of 
5 marketings can the severity of live-stock price fluctuations be 
reduced, 

The prices of cattle, hogs, and sheep do not move together, nor do the 
prices of different grades of the same kind of animal. It frequently 

appens that the price of steers may be ey while the price of 
hogs remains constant or even falls. The market for fancy steers may 
be dull, whereas the market for lower grades is active. This is another 
definite indication that prices are the result of competition, and that 
they are determined by conditions of supply and demand. 

The packing business could not be transacted successfully at arbi- 
trary or fixed prices. Our business of buying and selling has to be done 
“at the market,” because, as pointed out above, we neither control the 
supply of our raw material nor the demand for our fi product. 
To set an arbitrary price on live stock would result either in encourag- 
ing too large a supply or in keeping live stock off the market. To set 
an 3 price for meats would mean either that there would not be 
enough sold to use up the supply or else that there wouldn't be enough 
to go around. Fresh meats are perishable, and we bave to sell them 
for what we can get before they spoil. No set of men could set arbi- 
etd Foc all along the line and conduct the business successfully, 
Market prices govern, and we have to follow them. 

SUMMARY OF REPLY TO QUESTION 3. 

In our reply to question 3 we believe we have established the fol- 
towing facts: 

1. The organization of the whole marketing process for live stock 
and meats appears to have ample economic justification, 

2. The development of large houses in the packing industry, as in 
many other lines of business, has come about use of greater effi- 
ciency of large-scale production and marketing. 
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3. The packers’ ss margin to cover expenses and profits is aston- 
ishingly small and accounts for but a small proportion of the total 
spread between farm price of live stock and the retail price of meats. 

e farmers get nearly 90 per cent of the prices received by the packer 


for his d meat and by-products, and from two-thirds to three- 
quarters of final retail prices. 

4. The profits of Sw & Co. over a period of years have averaged 
less than 3 cents on every dollar of sales. On either a “ per-head” or 


invested-capital basis they appear to be reasonably moderate. 

5. The larger profits of 1916-17 have been caused principally by a 
steady increase in values of goods in process of manufacturing and 
markesa 3 corresponding losses on a future declining market must 

prov or. 

6. Fresh meats are 5 and have to be sold within a short 
time for what they will bring; the demand for meats is continuously 
fluctuating and can not be controlled. Similarly the supply of live 
stock fluctuates greatly from week to week and can not be controlled. 
All the facts of the case indicate that there is free competition in both 
the dressed-meat and the live-stock markets. 


Question 2. “ The meat packer stands between the producers of meat 
animals on the one hand and the retail distributor of their products on 
the other. In what respects, if any, does either of these three agencies, 
in your opinion, fail to perform its proper function in serving the ulti- 
mate consumer?” 

Question 4. What, if any, are the economic weaknesses of the exist- 

system, and what remedies do you suggest for any existing evils?” 
Since these two questions are so similar in character we are taking 
the liberty of answering them together. 


WEAKNESSES IN PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF LIVE ANIMALS. 


1. Uneven marketing of live stock.—The quantity of live stock mar- 
keted fluctuates greatly from day to day and from week to week. In 
the first place, shipments are concentrated too heavily into two days of 
the week, as shown s the accompanying Diagram II, which gives the 
average receipts of cattle at Chicago for each day of the week for the 
two months, November and December, 1916. ore serious than this 
concentration within the week are the recurrent gluts and scarcities of 
live stock in the principal markets, as indicated by Diagram III, which 
gives the receipts of cattle and hogs at seven large markets for each 
week of 1916. This uneven marketing is due partly to insufficient 
knowledge on the part of 9 concerning market conditions and 
propeen There is no way of forecasting — an what conditions will 

when a load of live stock reaches the market, but improvement In 
this respect can be made through the means of more authentic and 
comprehensive market reports than have heretofore been issued. The 
Office of Markets of the United States Department of Agriculture has 
recently extended its Market News Service to include the prices and 
movements of live stock and market conditions and prices of d 
meat, and this will undoubtedly be beneficial in bringing about a more 
even marketing and in lessening the severity of price fluctuations. It 
might even be possible for the Federal Trade Commission and the Office 
of ‘Markets of the United States Department of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with live-stock exchanges, commission men, and shippers, to in- 
augurate a system which would have the effect of controlling live-stock 
shipments, so as to make the receipts at the principal markets more 
uniform and more in accord with market requirements. 

2. Extensive speculation in cattle feeding—The buying up of cattle 
for the purpose of feeding them for market is, of course, a legi te as 
well as a specialized business. It is, however, an exceedingly speculative 
one, and one that should not be entered into lightly without an expert 
knowledge of feeding, as well as an intimacy with market conditions, 
It appears that ofttimes too many men without the proper qualifica- 
tions go into this business and suffer losses. It would be much better 
in many such cases if the farmer who raised the animal in the first 
place had done his own feeding. The promiscuous speculation in feed- 
ers also results in an unnecessary amount of transporting of animals 
from = to place. 

3. Inefficient production of live stock on farms. — Although there has 
been a vast improvement in live-stock production, there are still many 
farmers who r poor breeds of animals, which do not yield the great- 
est possible amount of weight for the quantity of feeds consumed. 
There are also many losses from disease, which could be avoided by a 
better knowledge of live-stock raising. The United States Department 
of Agriculture estimates that the annual loss from disease and ex- 
posure runs from something over 3 per cent in the case of cattle to 
over 6 per cent in the case of hogs, and that the aggregato loss of 
cattle, hogs, and sheep from these causes is over $200, 000 a year, 


in 


The remedy for this situation is to be found guy through the dual 
education of farmers, and this is the province of the Federal part- 
ment of culture and the State agricultural colleges. 


2 ces of com ion men and dealers in the large live-stock 

markets.—The functions of these middlemen are necessary and im- 

portant, but it is acknowledged that occasionally commission men fill 

outside orders from their own consignments, and that sometimes deal- 

ers fill such orders from stock that they own themselves. The live- 

stock exchanges have taken cognizance of these practices and are try- 
to eliminate them. 

. Inefficiency of local stock buyers and shippers.—In sections of the 
coun where live stock is not raised on a lar neve — scale to per- 
mit individual farmers to ship in carloads, local stock buyers go about 
from farm to farm and buy up the small offe s of individual farm- 
ers, and combine them for carload shipments. ere are often four or 
five such buyers at a single country point, resulting in duplication of 
effort and in relativel ae ee expense for each shipper. 

One rem for this situation is the development of cooperative 
shipping associations by the farmers themselyes, in sections of the 
country where stock is raised on a small scale. Such associations have 
been developing very rapidly in the Northwest, N in Minnesota. 
They save unnecessary expense of driving around from farm to farm, 
and avoid the — en of effort which results when there are a 
number of independent buyers at a single shipping point. 


WEAKNESSES CONNECTED WITH THE PACKING INDUSTRY. 


1. Fluctuating supply of live stock.—The uneven marketing of live 
stock, discussed above, is a weakness of the present system, not only 
from the standpoint of the stockman but it is a serious disadvantage to 
the packer. Since the offerings of live stock at the central markets 
have to be absorbed within a short time after their arrival, this means 
that the packers have to buy uneven quantities of their raw material 
from day to day—a condition that almost no other kind of manufac- 
turer has to face. This means that animals have to be slaughtered, 
and meat marketed, in uneven quantities, and not in accordance with 
the demand for meats. 


> IAF 
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2. Uneven marketing of meats.—Although the quantities of live stock 
marketed from Lee ay . more than — ve a 
dressed meat marke ye e n ns e pack- 
ers have not reached such ede yg ston wat thot there is often an ca 

supply or undersupply, of meats in large consuming markets. dar rs 

there is an 2 the 1 has to be cut in order to move k AAA 

perishable goods before ET ee ee EO Ran undersu — ely come 

ag ag suarcities i forces the price up. The net resul these 
yes constantly fluctua’ 


a u ting price, which could be 
ae „ fey A eg could foresee 1 more accurately the 
ties needed 10 individual markets. Acting individ „ the 

— are probably doing as well in this respect as could 
mane as they — 1 well-or; selling branches with 


3. — by fe en —A third matter that may be considered a 
weakness, but one for which the packers are not responsible, is the 
fact that the 3 have to stand the bi 
the condemna of diseased animals 
loss, by becoming an expense to the packers, is back to 
producers taranga prices wko, thetet and not to the particular producers who 

ship diseased animals, herefore, are no This situa- 
tion tends more to enco rage the marketing of 
dlsea Is, and is one — — why the efforts to eradicate disease 
have not been more effective than they 
STOCKYARDS. 

In addition to the weaknesses alluded to above, it is often claimed 

t the financial interest in some of the by packers is 
unfortunate. As a matter of fact, the principal reason why packers 
have become interested in yards at all has been to devel op them to the 
highest point of efficiency. When a live-stock market young and 
undeveloped, the opportunity to make profits is hardly sufficient to 
induce private capi to enter the business; it has, therefore, devolved 
on the packing companies to develop the yards in some cases, so as to 
establish a meskes which ar attract shipments, and to proyide facili- 


ties for the pro; r handling o —— the . have done. 

Since the y desire of the © Bo wor ers in connection with stock- 
yards is efe 75 service, Swift & youa: * perfectly willing to 
relinquish such financial interests ards, provided it 


can be assured that the present high 9 9 Tor cy in operation 


be continued. 

Furthermore, if the Federal Trade Commission should discover any 
features of stock —— nF nor pes and operation which are unsatis- 
factory, Swift & will be glad to cooperate to the fullest extent in 
their miprovement.” 


MARKET PAPERS, 
Another feature that has tai been attacked is the financial 
control by packers of some live-stock market We 
admit that in oe it is not the best plan for a marke ‘commode 
paper to be y controlled bya i a m: ~ 
ties which are quoted in such a per. But here 1 225 
CCC 
as been velop an ently ma and meritorious 
that will be 4 credit to and an advertisement of the market, which it 
represents. As in the case of the s no Swift & Co. would be 
giad to relinquish its interests in marke provided it can be 
assured that such papers will be efficient! E 2 e packers 
There are various other complaints made against the Dons rs which 
we shall be glad to answer at any time if the Federal Commis- 
sion cares to go into them. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

In answering your 8 we have shown that ms prices of meats 
have not risen as much as the prices of commodities in general, nor as 
much as the prices of live animals. What increase of — there has 
been has been due to natural causes and not to any causes inherent 
in the packing industry alone. 

The reason why live stock and meat prices have not advanced as 
much as poo rices of other ee is been an 
increased su 


on 
profitable. There are this 
ment stations 8 handsome profits from their feeding activi es; 
the steady increase in values in stock- sections furnishes 
another 7 because land values depend on the profit 

wers of the land; the testimony of innumerable stockmen 

o the same conclusion. If the trade commission requires any 
bad — on this po! — . can furnish the names of a 2 number of 
growers who have achieved very versant wi results, 

In fact, all who are conversant with the industry know that 
stockmen and feeders have been 90 5 profits = 
the past few months, and that the —— — e packers h 
down the prices of animais to such an extent as to discourage live- 
stock production falls to the ground. 

It has also been shown that the whole organization of the Stara 

entall d, tha 


available. 
The packers make r e A N . — 
and consumer, and their net profits are net only ind in 
of meat sold but they yield a return on capital faite ger which Ie ¢ only 
Wand reasonable. 5 pro ts of the t few months 
— ge shtering: do the stead a marketing: oad wilt Ak 
of slaug! g, ae marke and 
counterbalanced . 5 proiits, i? not actual losses, when the 
market begins to” 1 ermore, the increased profits of the 
ackers have been as nothin, Sommerer with the profits earned in other 
a under war condi 
t has also been pointed out it that the eee purchase animals and 
sell” meat in open com tive markets. are conditions affecting 
the demand for meats in principal consum 
fluctuating supply of live stock from week 
factors determin: ng prices, and over which th 
no control, eap if they should t 


3 out see mortars definite weak- 


e quantities of 


tions w. be considered weaknesses of resen 

organization and methods’ of the packing industry, and — $ 

resses 1 ess t > coaparate | to the fullest * with the ‘red: 
and on, 


system we have said nothin 
of retailing, on ee = the 
an rger 

A a han- 


to express opini 
the retailer’s expense and gross margins, and we 
Federal Trade Commission will 8 satisfy itself on cals oe 
answers to your questions we —.— attempted 
n 


W. 0 t 
economic principles, that it has attained an . yan mares 
ground for the Suspicion prevalent in the publi case prove that ther 
e 
Chicago, August 25, 1917. 4 


Swirr & Co., 9 YARDS, om a: 
MARTIN B. MADDEN 0, August 22, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sm: I wrote you on Jul s rogard the Trade Commission's 
— by on r o Trade Co Since aes t been 


Hon. 


the nations a: 
war, who are j upon the live-stock producers and ckers of 
the United States to keep up a continuous supply of wholesome meat 
products for the civilian and fighting populations. 

We consider — —.— — — aa. to put before zee as a Member 
of the 1 osed statement of Swift & Co. I know 
FVV 

med, an earn ou give care ought 
what is said in the inclosed sed siatem ¥ ite 

There is no mon y in ine parenie business. Swift & Co. is in 
active competition th all other packers and is employing its every 
er our successful ee of Boge war. 
of over shareholders, by — 

2 agree, entitled to 
hich we bespeak of you. 
L. F. Swirr, President. 


STATEMENT or Swist & Co., ISSUED Avaust 19, 1918, on SUMMARY 
OP THE REPORT OF THE FEDERAL COMMISSION ON THE MEAT 
PACKING InDUsTRY oF JuLY 3, 1918. 

ABSTEACT OF STATEMENT OF SWIPT & co. 


Swift & Co. proclaims that it is in active competition with all 
other packers and can e that the Federal e Commission has 
ä su establish its s tement that the packers are in combination 


5 Se 2 

dad — it has developed an organization which 
care of war business and it it does ne not belleve that 
this is a od, for the Federal Trade Commission to suggest drastic 
Government experiments or to throw discredit on an essential indus- 


The Trade Commission's investigation was a one-sided affair; the 
packers were given no chance to present their side of the case; the 
report is so constructed that it imparts a glamour of importance and 
significance to matters that are trivial; e whole report is biased 
and presents many matters tn a false light. 

The commission presents only such facts as 


it could use adroit 
construction and inference to appear to cabstasstinte the Theol it set 
out to prove. It omits scores of salient facts which prove that the 
packers are in competition with * * that the profits are so 
Small as to — 1 practically no ces; that the packers 
mg | and perf an Mindispensable. —— to e country during peace 
and war 
The commission failed to mention that the packers are now operat- 


ing under Government 1 and that elr profits A have been 
limited by the Food Administration since 8 R 1917. 

In atta paeran ownership of EA . 2 
not lain rincipal reason wh have become in- 
terested in stockyards been to to provide. de’ proper per nana efficient facili- 
ties for the care coor 552 of live stock. ownership gives no con- 
trol — prices. & Co. would i willing to relinguish Its 
interest in pe ig if the continuance of efficient operation can be 
assured. St paves are now under the control of the United States 


Department of Agricul 
owns refrigerator cars because the 


Bolte soe & Co. 
to rere them. Swift & Co. is will 
m, whi 
service 


the Judgment of the Railroad Administratio: 
supervision over our cars, as to whether 
br es 2a Sits aa ph taking them over. 


of all the reasons advanced 
belief Het that the packers are in combination with each — 5 shows that 


railroads 
to leave it te 
now has general 
can be improved 


other that not one of them is willing to lose ground to others 
in volume of business handl Accordingly, they watch each other 
so closely that no single packer is able to increase pure inordi- 


nately. 

ng Trade Commission’s own — however, show that Swift & 
Co. has been able to increase its proportion in four zany to such 
an extent that it — tered boat 90,000 more cattle in 1917 than 
if it had not increased its proportion since 1913. 
. Division of shipments of dressed meats to eastern markets, another 
matter referred to — the report, was abaudoned in 1902. 

There 1 3 8 or suggestive of * . ea 
of trade in the t the packers have main 


fn restraint 
joint fund 


for mutual protection from unfair attacks against their oleomargarine 
business. Associative action among competitors for such purposes is 
found in many trades. 


1918. 
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The suggestion that the Government operate branch houses of the 

ackers as public markets is impracticable and visionary and indicates 

ow little the Trade Commission understands the relation between 
branch-bouse organization and large-scale packing units, or the extent 
to which the efficiency of branch-house operations depends on skill, 
experience, and personal initiative. To attack branch-house organiza- 
tion as giving the large packer an advantage over the smal! packer 
is merely to attack bigness in itself with its resulting efficiency and 
indispensable service. 

The Federal Trade Commission, even by purposely omitting all facts 
favorable to the packers, has failed to prove that the packers are in 
combination, They are in active competition with cach other and 
have no control over prices. 


STATEMENT OF SWIFT & CO. 


Swift & Co. segones that through its long experience in the packing 
industry it has been able to develop such large and efficient packing 
units and nation-wide and even international d grape yg: ipo zations 
as to bave been able to serve our armies abroad and the armies and 
civilian popoia fons of the allies during this period of war emergency. 
Because of our extensive facilities, we have been able to accept orders 
for millions of unds of meat from the Food Administration and 
bas 3 of such orders within a few hours after they have been 
received. 

At this time governmental as well as industrial energies should be 
centered on those things which facilitate our war activities. If the 
recent report of the Federal Trade Commission on the pectina industry 
should result in drastic Government experiments in the handling of that 
industry, the results might be serious m a war-time standpoint. We 
do not believe that the report will result in any such drastic measures ; 
even so, it tends to throw discredit on an essential industry ; it arouses 
suspicions in the minds of the public; and it possibly lessens confidence 
among live-stock producers, some of whom may for this reason slacken 
their efforts to continually increase meat production. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission states that the five large 
packers are in combination in restraint of trade, Swift & Co, is in 
open and active competition with all other packers. Although a depart- 
nient of the Government naturally carries a great deal of authority in 
such a matter, and although the report of the Trade Commission may 
sound 8 to a great many readers, especially those who have never 
studied the packing business, we believe that we can prove to any 
unprejudiced person that the facts and insinuations in the Trade Com- 
mission's report do not substantiate the charge that there is monopoly 
in the packing industry. 

It should be understood in the first place that the whole inyestigation 
of the Trade Commission has been a onẹesided affair. Probably no b 
American industry has ever been subjected to such scrutiny withou 
having been given an opportunity to present its side of the case or to 
explain data and correspondence gleaned from the private files of its 
executives. At the beginning of the investigation during the summer of 
1917 the Trade Commission Bayar eer a fair hearing to the packers 
before any report was published. Aside from five general questions that 
were submitted in writing to Swift & Co. and answered, over a year 
ago, this company has had no he sor er to be heard. It has been an 
ex parte investigation from start to finish. 

he Federal Trade Commission’s report is adroitly constructed. It 
succeeds in imparting a glamour of importance and significance to 
trivial matters; it describes occurrences which are perfectly reason- 
able, legitimate, and ethical in themselves in such a way as to suggest 
ulterior motives and purposeful wrongdoing; it quotes letters and frag- 
ments of letters in such a way as to give a totally wre impression 
concerning the relations between the large packers; and it has failed 
to use hundreds of letters which might have been taken from our files 
showing keen competition and rivalry 2 the packers, where it took 
one that by sinister construction seems to indicate collusive action, 

Important facts omitted: The investigation of the packing industry 
was supposed to have been a complete and dispassionate one. Unfor- 
tunately, however, on account of its one-sided character, it neglects to 
mention many fundamental and significant facts that one would expect 
to find in such a a 

The Trade Commission never mentions, for ong 27 that the ere 
industry has been operating under license and has had its profit Hmite 
by the Food Administration since November 1, 1917. It says nothing 
about the important part that we have played in the development of the 
live-stock industry and in the supplying of all parts of the country with 
a continuous supply of fresh and wholesome meats. It says nothing 
about the low unit costs of pee ing and shipping meat to market due 
to peak ore er production an imination of waste. It says nothing of 
the minuteness of our profits per pound of product handled, a cireum- 
stance which destroys the popular notion that packers’ profits account 
for high prices of meats. 

In attempting to prove that the five large ckers are working to- 
gether, the Trade Commission neglects to mention numerous evidences 
that active competition exists. t says nothing of the rivalries evi- 
dent from correspondence gleaned from the packers’ files; it says noth- 
ing of the relation between live-stock prices and dressed-meat prices 
and how their concurrent fluctuations offer as dan illustration of 
the law of supply and demand as can be found in any trade; it says 
nothing of the fact that packers’ profits fluctuate from week to week 
and that during the year ended June 30, 1917, Swift & Co. lost money 
on its beef operations during 13 out of 52 weeks. 

The report fails to say that competition is evident from the fact that 
retail buyers shop around from the branch house of one packer to the 
branch house of another, finding differences in prices for qualities de- 
sired; it says nothing about the competition of shippers and speculators 
in the principal live-stock markets; it says nothing about the competi- 
tion between markets which automatically keeps prices in line in dif- 
ferent sections of the country and makes impossible any manipulation 
of live-stock prices; it does not explain that fresh meat is a perishable 
commodity that has to be sold within a few days for whatever it will 
bring; it never even considers war-time problems and the important 
part that the packing industry is playing; in short, the commission 
avolds the presentation of all facts and circumstances that definitely 
controvert the thesis that it tries to establish. 

The spirit of the report: From a scientific point of view it is unfor- 
tunate that such an important Government document should so defi- 
nitely reflect the temper of its authors and should contain such glari 
instances of prejudice. Before analyzing the main body of the repor 
the following enumeration of some of the most conspicuous examples of 
misleading presentation of facts will serve to illustrate the spirit in 
which the report was prepared: 

On page 14 it says that Armour is the only one of the b 
who appears to be interested in the grain trade, oie ge 
Patten, a large stockholder of Swift & Co., is also one of the 


ckers 
— A. 


important 


factors in the cereal markets.“ The implication is that Swift & Co. has 


interests in the grain trade. Mr. Patten happens to be a stockholder 
of Swift & Co. for investment purposes, just as he is a stockholder In 
other corporations, Tie has noth ne to do with the mauagement of 
Swift & Co., and Swift & Co. has no interest in the grain trade. 

On page ho (und referred to on page 9) there is reproduced rt of 
a letter written by a co ttee of * confidential employees ot Swift & 
Co. before the Trade Commission investigation began, in which it is 
said: “ We belicve that as it stands to-day nothing could stop crimi- 
nal prosecutions.” The inference is that representatives of the packers 
believed themselves guilty and subject to prosecution. The fact is that 
all this committee meant was that the attitude among certain stock 
raisers and among radical Congressmen in Washington was such as to 
eee that they would probably attempt to bring about criminal 
prosecution. 

On page 41 the Trade Commission gives the three following principal 
causes of violent fluctuations in the price of live stock: first, collusive 
manipulation by the packers; second, disagrements among the packers; 
third, raising prices in a particular market to keep out a e 
Lack of evidence to substantiate these reasons will be shown in this 
analysis; the matter is mentioned here to indicate the absolute fallure 
of the commission to consider the fundamental cconomic principles 
underlying the formation of market prices, such as fluctuating receipts 
of live stock and the ing demand for meat. 

In connection with this question of price fluctuations the commission 
quotes oa the same page from an official of the American National Live- 
stock Association to the effect that price fluctuations are serious because 
“fully three-quarters of the cattle are bought on the days of heavy 
p, reducing the average cost far below the average daily prices.” 
Previous to recent regulations by the Food Administration, the bulk 
of receipts arrived at market on Mondays and Wednesdays; this quota- 
tion infers that the prices on those days are lower than the prices on 
other days. The Monthly 8 Report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for January 31, 1916, says: “An examination of the 
market quotations for the bulk of sales of beef cattle by days of week 
indicates that quotations rule highest on the days of largest receipts ; 
that is, on Mondays and Wednesdays, and lowest on days of smallest 
receipts.” A study of daily hog prices for 1917, as published in the 
Drovers’ Journal Yearbook, shows that average prices for all Mondays 
and Wednesdays throughout the year were slightly higher than the aver- 
oe prices for the other days. Tuls indicates that the Trade Commis- 

on must have a very imperfect grasp of live-stock prices. 

The part played by Mr. Heney: The Trade Commission upholds and 
praises the work of Francis J. Heney, who was employed as a special 
attorney during the course of the investigation. r. Heney’s sensa- 
tional methods, his unfair use of testimony drawn from pre udiced wit- 
n his device of holding hearings to make public his insinuations 
without giving the packers an opportunity to present their side of the 
case, and his frequent announcement of serious charges that were not 
substantiated by fact are too well known to need comment here. We 
submit that when the attorney of the Trade Commission publicly charges 
the packers with collusion on Government contracts whereas the only 
basis for such a charge was that they were called into conference by, 
and in company with, officials of the Food Administration—conferences 
expressly sanctioned by the President of the United States—there is no 
reason to expect fair and impartial results from that portion of the 
investigation in which Mr. Heney took part. 


EXTENT OF PACKERS’ INTERESTS. 


The foregoing incidents, which might be multiplied indefinitely, are 
unimportant in themselves but they indicate the general spirit of the 
report. To proceed with the line of ar nt used, the commission 
tries to show the extent of the interests the five 2 packers oy. ny- 
ing that they account for about “70 per cent of the live stock siaugh- 
tered by all packers and 8 engaged in interstate commerce; “ 
that they have extensive foreign interests; and that ged have reached 
out into other fields which have no relation to the packing business. 

Proportion of total meat business: The commission claims that the 
packers juggle figures by saying that the five largest account for onl 

33 per cent of the total meat production of the country, because in suc 
an estimate they include all animals slau on farms. Mr. Hoover, 
in a recent public statement, said that the la packers accounted for 
less than 40 per cent of the total meat supply of the country. The 
commission overlooks the fact that the large packers sell meat in small 
country towns all over the United States, and that they come in direct 
competition with home-killed live stock; also, that home-killed meats 
constitute a potential competition that affects live-stock and meat values 
in the most distant cities. 

Be that as it may, and assuming that the five large packers account 
for approximately 70 per cent of the total interstate slaughter, this is 
nothing alarming when it is considered that this business is done by five 
companies in competition with each other—a situation that will be 
established in the course of this analysis, There are many industries 
in the coun where a single corporation accounts for as large or a 
larger proportion of the total output as do the five large packers together. 

che fact that the large packers have heavy foreign interests will, of 
course, be readily admitted, but this is of little consequence in an 
argument to prove that monopoly exists. The statement that the 
packers have rached out into other fields, however, is worthy of con- 
sideration, because the commission implies that there has been no 
justification for so doing, and that the only object has been to get con- 
trol of the food supply of the Nation. 

Butter, Lego; and other products: Swift & Co. has gone into no field 
that is not closely related to the packing industry, either in the utiliza- 
tion of by-products or in the utilization of its vast enur organization, 
which was developed primarily to take care of its meat business. The 
handling of such commodities as butter, eggs, cheese, poultry, and 
canned goods has been prom by the needs of its customers and by 
the desire to use most economically its system of branch houses. The 

reater the volume of merchandise we can put through our elaborate 
Fistributing organization the lower the unit marketing costs and the 
smaller the “spread ™ between farm prices and consumer prices not 
only on butter, ej etc., but on meats as well. The reason that we 
have developed such a large volume in these products is that we repre- 
sent a more economical and efficient method of marketing than is af- 
forded by other marketing agencies. Furthermore, our system results 
in direct shipment in car lots from country W points to eity 
distributing stations; it avoids rehandling and reshipping, and the 
goods go through in better condition; they are more uniform in quality; 
and there is less loss from waste. 

Hides and leather: The commission says that the large packers hold 
a dominant position with reference to hides and leather and that they 
tan a large part of the leather produced in the United States. The large 
packers naturally supply the same proportion of hides as of animale 
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that y kill, or less than 40 per cent of the total domestic supply. 
Two or three of the largest packers have their own tanneries in order 
to insure a steady outlet for a part of their hides rather than be obliged 
to depend on the vagaries of the hide market. ‘They tan less than 25 
per cent, however, of the leather produced in e United States. 

The Trade Commission gives a wrong impression when it says that 
the large packers have an 3 over independent packers and 
butchers because their hides are arb erty given a higher grading as 
“ packer hides,” whereas the others are known as “country hides.” 
This distinction results merely from the fact that tanners value packer 
hides more highly than country hides, due to the fact that packer hides 
are removed from the animals and cured more skillfully and uniformly, 
and hence are of better quality; for this reason only are the packers 
responsible for the higher value of their hides. The packers are also 
accused of hoarding hides during 1917, whereas the truth is that they 
sold more hides than ever before and got rid of them as rapidly as the 
market would absorb them at constantly falling prices. 


INSTRUMENTS OF CONTROL. 


The Trade Commission argues that the large packers achieve control 
of the industry through ownership of stockyards, refrigerator cars, and 
cold-storage plants, through their branch-house distributive organiza- 
tions, and by means of interests in banks and real estate. 

Ownership of stockyards: The functions of stockyards are generall 
misunderstood. They are market places, supplied with pens for the ani- 
mals and with watering and feelin facilities. Live stock arrives at 
the yards consigned to commission men, who sell to the buyers of the 
packers and to shippers, dealers, and . Every pa g center 
must have proper and efficiently operated yards in order to care for the 
animals, he principal reason that the packers have become interested 
in the yards has been to provide such proper facilities. Investment in 
stockyards, except in the very largest markets, is not attractive enough 
to invite outside capital. Packer ownership has resulted in the develop- 
ment of efficient market places that would not otherwise have existed. 

Packer ownership of stockyards gives no control over prices of live 
stock and no control over the commission men in the yards. Yardage 
and feed charges are reasonable, and they are uniform to all patrons. 
Swift & Co, is proud of what it has done to help the live-stock industry 
as well as itself by developing efficient stockyards. Only recently Gov- 
ernment regulation of yards has been established under the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of Agriculture. Furthermore, Swift 
& Co. would be perfectly willing to relinquish its interest in stockyards 
if the public demands it, especially if the continuance of their efficient 
operation can be guaranteed. 

Refrigerator cars: It is true that only a large concern, with a nation- 
wide organization, can think of operating refrigerator cars in inae 
numbers, The only reason that Swift & Co. ever embarked in 8 
enterprise was that the railroads refused to furnish the cars. Swift & 
Co. has a fleet of 8 7.000 such cars, and they form an integral part 
of the service rendered the public. We distribute these cars in accord- 
ance with our needs in various parts of the country, and, In order to 
facilitate their ot byte we have them closely followed up to see that 
none get sidetracked or delayed. Swift & Co., however, would have no 
objection to their being taken over by the Government, especially as they 
have been a losing proposition financially to the company for several 
years. ‘The only question that should be considered at present is this: 
Could Swift & Co. ship over 1,000 carloads of meat in a single week to 
the American Army at home and abroad and to the allies (as it did 
during a recent week) as punctually and efficiently under Government 
ownership of refrigerator cars as under the prenar system ? 

Gold etorare plants are necessary in the dling of perishable prod- 
ucts, especially those of seasonal production. The holding of goods 
from seasons of bountiful supply to months of scarcity is an economic 
necessity and is specifically rmitted by the Food Administration. 
Swift & Co. rents space to other dealers duri those seasons of the 
year when it does not use its full capacity th its own products; 
during the heaviest storage periods we do not have enough space ane 
ublie 


our Own products, and hence we have to store large quantities in * 
cold- 


warehouses, The peers own but a small proportion of the to 
storage capacity of the country. . 

Branch houses: Branch houses are located in all 8 through- 
out the country and are necessary for the proper hol and distribu- 
tion of the.commodities sold. They are a n adjunct to large, 
centralized packing plants, because under this system goods have to 
be marketed in far-distant localities. Of course, only_a large company 
can undertake nation-wide distribution through such branch houses, 
but the branch-house organization in itself furnishes one of the best 
evidences of competition among the large packers. In addition to the 
five largest packers, there are a number of others that are la enough 
to maintain branch-house selling organizations; in the large cities there 
are always a number of packers represented. Retail butchers, in buy- 
ing their meats, shop around from the branch house of one packer to 
those of the others, making their purchases where prices are lowest for 
the qualities desired. 

Banks and real estate: The Trade Commission has gone to absurd 
extremes in trying to connect Swift & Co. with important banking inter- 
ests. Many of the banks listed in the report, in which Swift interests 
are represented, are small neighborhood banks, in which members of the 
Swift family or employees of Swift & Co. have small personal invest- 
ments. In so far as those who are connected with Swift & Co. are also 
interested in cattle-loan banks, they are satisfied that they have helped 
the live-stock industry by providing borrowing facilities for live-stock 
raisers and feeders, and by popularizing live-stock paper. We submit 
that there is nothing in this Cannan that indicates monopoly or undue 
control of live-stock facilities; the same applies to the references to 
ownership of real estate. 


EVIDENCE Oo COMBINATION, 


The Trade Commission bases its conclusion that the large packers are 
in conspiracy to restrain trade on the ground (1) that they are largely 
under the management of the same families that established them, and 
that ownership rests in the hands of relatively few people; (2) that 
they. Joine own various properties; (3) that the packers once had “ beef 
pools”; (4) that memoranda from the files of Mr. G. F. Sulzberger indi- 
ente that he had interviews with other packers 1 1913 and 
1914 concerning meat shipments; (5) that the percentages of live-stock 
receipts bought by the different packers remain approximately constant 
over a period of time and in individual markets; (6) that the large 
packers divide their foreign business; ( t correspondence indicates 
that one of the pectore tried to manipulate the cheese market in Wis- 
consin ; and finally, (8) that the packers maintain joint funds to defray 
expenses undertaken in common. 

‘The commission's case rests on the accuracy of these charges, and the 
extent to which they prove that the packers are actually in combination 
with ench other, f it can be shown that there is, nothing in these 


resources of | 


charges to prove 8 the elaborately constructed caso of the 
Erans Commission falls to the ground. These points wiil be considered 
urn. 

(1) That the management of the large packers is largely in the hands 
of the families that established them—a fact which is a source of pride 
to those families—proves nothing in itself. That the ownership lies in 
the hands of e few people proves nothing except that it would be 
easier for them to get together than if the ownership were more widely 


d L 

(2) The joint ownership of properties is greatly exaggerated by the 
Federal Trade Commission. There are cases where a part or the whole 
of the nitat stock of certain stockyards, cattle-loan banks, and other 
facilities is owned by two or more packers. In other words, financial 
packers have in some cases been combined to establish 
facilities that othewise did not exist or that existed in imperfect form. 
Swift & Co, submits that in so far as it owns stock in corporations in 
which other packers also own stock, this does not represent evidence of 
combination among the packers to restrain trade or to influence prices. 
If there is anything in s that is incompatible with the public interest, 
we shall be glad to make any adjustments advised by any competent and 
impartial tribunal that may be designated by the Government. 

3) The fact that the packers once had beef pools" is not germane. 
The “ beef pools — that is, the arrangements whereby the quantity of 
beef that could be shipped by each packer to various large eastern 
markets—were discontinued in 1902. Although publie opinion would 
probably not countenance such arrangements at present, they were un- 
doubtedly of benefit to the public at large, in that they helped to avoid 
recurrent gluts and scarcities in eastern markets, and tended to steady 


prices. ~ ~ 

(4) Evidence that Mr. G. F. Sulzberger had interviews with the 
other packers along about 1913-14 is introduced to convey the Idea 
that there still was some control of meat shipments at that time. There 
was no control, or “ pool,” or agreed division of meat shipments, If 
there had been any cooperative arrangement for mutual protection, in- 
stead of keen competition, e Mr. Sulzberger would not have been 
so dissatisfied with the business his company was doing as to have sold 
out shortly afterwards to New York bankers, 

Furthermore, the importance of all references to “ beef pools,” so 
far as they have a bearing on the present situation, is torn down by 
the Federal Trade Commission’s own admission on page 26 that “ there 
is apparently no ‘ dressed-meat pool at the present time such as existed 
in the nineties, for the reason that it would be as useless as a fifth 
wheel on a wagon.” 

(5) Having to abandon the “beef pool” idea as proof of conspiracy, 
the Trade Commission is forced to rest its case primarily on the fa 
that the percentages of live-stock receipts bought by the various packers 
remain practically constant. This circumstance, together with memo- 
randa and correspondence referring to these percentages, is accepted 
as conclusive evidence that the packers are in a definite conspiracy to 
divide live-stock receipts in definite proportions, and that this enables 
them to contrel prices of live stock and prices of meats. 

We admit that the percentage purchased by each packer remains 
fairly constant, and that, on the face of it, this might appear to one 
outside of the packing industry as suggesting collusion. o one in the 
packing industry, however, it is merely an indication of keen competi- 
tion and rivalry among the several large packers. ` 

We, Swift Co., are very jealous of the other packers in the 
various markets, and do not intend to let these concerns increase their 
businesses at our expense. We keep a weekly record of the receipts of 
live stock in the different markets, and figure out the percentage of 
total receipts that we obtain, and compare that percentage with the 
2 of total receipts for the same week during the previous 
. e measure our success in l our position by con- 

inuously making such comparison, and we follow carefully what the 
other packers are doing. 

Undoubtedly, the other packers feel exactly the same way toward 
us, and measure their success and progress in a similar manner. We 
are constantly striving to increase our percentage of the business, but 
any other packer naturally would not willingly permit us to greatly 
increase our percentage of the business at the expense of his volume. 

The only way we could do so would be to pay prices high enough 
above the market to get more than our usual volume; but since, due 
to competition, dressed meat is handled on a profit of only a fraction 
of a cent a pound, it would be a disastrous thing for us to attempt. 
Even if we should attempt it, other packers would undoubtedly prevent 
us by meeting our competition and suffering losses, rather than permit 
us to permanently get part of their trade. 

Viewed in its proper light, therefore, the bugaboo of approximately 
constant percentages turns out to be an evidence of rivalry and intense 
competition. On account of the close observation of each other's pur- 
chases, no single packer is able to substantially increase his business 
at the expense of the others. 

Nevertheless the percentages taken by the different packers do vary 
to a certain extent from month to month and from year to year. In 
the table shown on pase 27 Swift & Co.’s percentage of total cattle 

urchases increased from 33.90 per cent in 1913 to 35.07 In 1917, an 

crease of 1.17 ex cent in four years; this apparently slight increase 
meant that in 1917 Swift & Co. slaughtered about 90,000 more cattle 
than if it had not increased its percentage over that of 1913. 

In addition to this explanation of the reason why percentages re- 
main constant Swift & Co. 5 denies that it is in agreement 
with other packers with regard to the division of live-stock receipts. 
No evidence is presented by the commission as proof of such an agree- 
ment, and the letters bearing on this subject, when properly inter- 

reted, indicate 1 and a desire on the part of each packer to at 
east hold his own in the different markets. > 

(6) With this matter explained, there remains practically nothing 
on which the Trade Co: ssion can base a claim of monopoly. So 
far as the division of foreign business is concerned, it is true that 
the large American packers, together with certain foreign companies, 
have had arrangements for years providing for the proportion of total 
shipments that each should carry between Sonth America and England. 
Such a division of business was not only justifiable because it helped 
to make more regular the receipts of perishable meats in England, 
but the arrangement is countenanced by British law and has nothing 
to do with the problem of trade restraint in the United States. 
Furthermore, this arrangement is similar to the form of cooperation 
specifically permitted by the recent Webb bill, which is mtenged to 
N exportation on the part of competing firms in the United 

tates. 

Before the European war began and after the United States import 
duty on fresh meat had been removed Swift & Co. (throug, the Swift 
Beef Co. of London) made a contract with the Lamport & Holt Steam- 
ship Co. (a British company) providing for a certain amount of space to 
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be used by Swift & Co. in shipments from South America to the 
United States. Such a contract was made necessary by the fact that 
there had been practically no refrigerated shipping space in the South 
America-New York trade and that Lamport & Holt was the only line 
to ese itself with the necessary refrigerated vessels to give regular 
service. This contract was nade independently by Swift & Co., and 
does not represent in any way an agreed division of shipments with 
the other packers. Shipments to the United States have limited 
only by amount of steamship space offered, and Swift & Co. has con- 
tinucusly been in the market for all space obtainable. 

Our ndon representatives have always been under instructions 
not to enter into agreements with other packers . of 
shipments to the United States. To-day there pments of 
refrigerated meat from South America to the United States, because 
of insufficiency of refrigerated vessels and shipments to England are 
controlled by the British Government. 

(7) 9 presented by the Trade Commission indicates 
that one of the packers had attempted to influence the price of cheese 
on one of the “cheese boards“ in Wisconsin. In quoting this cor- 
respondence an attempt is made to implicate Swift Co. ni statin; 
in parenthesis (without explanation t the renthetical remar] 
was added by the commission itself) that Swift Co. buys four-fifths 
of the sales of a certain concern mentioned in the correspondence. 
Swift & Co. has no financial interest in the concern named; it b 
over 90 per cent of its Wisconsin cheese purchases from wholesale 
dealers in whom it has no financial interest and the remainder direct 
from cheese factories. It buys none on the cheese boards in that 
State. It has never tried to affect the quotations on the cheese 
boards and has never been in conspiracy with other packers or dealers 


to do so. 

(8) here remains only the statement that the packers have main- 
tained joint funds to defray ed ety undertaken in common as proof 
of conspiracy. it is true that the five packers haye maintained a 


oint fund referred to b; 


` prices or division of business. 

There are other cases in which the attorney of Swift & Co. has pro- 
rated the expenses of the large packers in legal cases where two or 
more packers were involved; attorneys of the other packers have often 
acted in a similar capacity. We submit that there is nothing in an 
arrangement of this sort that can possibly prove that the packers have 
acted restraint of trade. 

Conclusions on monopoly—The foregoing discussion shows that the 
points made by the Trade Commission to uphold their contention that 
a monopoly exists have no basis in fact, and that they would not only 
be useless in p ing against th ers in the courts but that 
they do not even 
commercial ethics. 

curtail 

ices. T may nstances 
past where individual packers indulged in practices which have 
to be considered “unfair tition.” 


rates, just as shippers of all commodities did; 
discriminations are concerned, however, 
careful o reduce prices only when forced 
tion and not to destroy competitors. 

The packers are also accused of abusing their pover by acquiring 
stock in and operating “bogus independents.” Swift & Co. owns 
stock in a A many corporations that are not operated under the 
name of Swift & Co., although the policy of the company has been to 
gradually bring its interests under that name. Swift & Co. is inter- 
ested in such corporations not for the purpose of carry: 
structive competitive policies, but has acquired them to exten 
facilities and improve its service. Here, again, Swift & Co. would be 

d to make any reasonable adjustments requ by any independ- 
ent and impartial tribunal that might be designated. 

If the Trade Commission has definite evidence that the packers are 
guilty of unfair trade practices, the de Commission has ample 
power to eliminate these practices. It is Swift & Co.'s policy to live 
up to both the letter and the spirit of the law, and we know that we 
are conducting our business honestly and in active competition with 
all other packers. We also believe that an e study of the 
Trade Commission’s report and the foregoing a: sis of its evidence 
will prove conclusively that there is no ground for the charge that 
the packers are conspiring together in restraint of trade. 


RESULTS OF ALLEGED COMBINATION, 


Packers’ profits.—The Federal Trade Commission says that the pack- 
ers have exésorted excessive profits from the people of the United 
States, during war times, but does not explain how small 
these profits are as compared with sales, and that they amount to only 
a fraction of a cent per pound on meats, A fair int tion of 

ckers’ profits proves conclusively that they are an tesimal 

ctor in prices, and that the common impression that high meat 
prices are due to packers’ profits is utterly without * . on. It 
would seem that me of the vital and fundamental questlons an inves- 
tigation of the packing industry ought to reveal would be: t are 
the effects of packers’ profits on prices? 

Although the report states that the 1917 profit of the five large 
ackers amounted to 21.6 per cent of their net worth, the commission 
alled to explain that it was very fortunate, not only for the packers 

but for 72 country. tenis their ee Kopel . ~ in 
financing the larger operations and heavy high-p ocks of goods, 
caused 1 the war. Swift & Co. “'s inventories of goods in proc- 
ess and on way to market averaged about $50,000,000 before the 
war; to-day they amount to about $150,000,000. 

We do not consider that our book profits of the past few months have 
been permanently earned because they have been tied up so largely in 
these inventories, which are bound to decrease in value at some time. 
Only reasonable dividends have been paid, and even with the remainder 
of our profit reinvested in our business, we have had to issue additional 
stock to raise more funds to finance operations. The difficulties of war- 
time financing of a business that has to be 
8 — well have been explained by the commission in its report. 

‘ofits 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION, 


Live-stock cars—The first recommendation of the commission is 
that the Government acquire, through the Railroad Administration, all 
liye-stock cars owned by the packers. It intimates that the ownership 
of stock cars gives the pacers a certain power of control and a manip- 
ulation of the means of transportation. During 1917 less than 1 per 
cent of the receipts of live stock in Chicago arriyed in stock cars owned 
by the fiye — ip packers, It is true that Swift & Co. owns stock cars 
which are in hauling animals from the Middle West to plants on 
5 the rallroads do not operate 

est. These cars are now under the 


the Government acquire branch houses 
plants belonging to the packers an impracticable 
t would destroy individual initiative, result in poorer 
handi. of meats, and perre more costly. Branch houses are an essen- 
tial part of a system of which |. cen ed packing plants are the 
basis. The operation of a branch house requires skill and initiative on 
the part of an enced manager, and the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion would suffer if they were made into public markets with the man- 
ager responsible only to the Government. 

In one sense the b -house system gives the large packer an ad- 
vantage over the small packer who can not afford such an organization, 
but to attack the packers on this score is to attack mere bigness—big- 
ness that has made ble the development of this efficient form of 
marketing which has of inestimable value to the public at large. 


CONCLUSION. 


It has been shown that the Federal Trade Commission, in spite of 
clever use of the complete and Intimate data to which it had access, 
has not been able to prove that the large packers are in a conspiracy to 
restrain trade and to manipulate prices. Not only has the commission 
failed to establish a case against the packers, but Swift & Co. pro- 
a 5 — world that it is in active and honest competition with all 

er 

The packing industry consists of a great number of competing units— 
some large and some small. A few are big enough to achieve the 
economies and render the broad and efficient ce resulting from 
nation-wide or, tion. Scores of smaller packers offer effective 
competition in their more 8 prosperous, efforts. : 

Competition, bigness, an open field for small producers—what other 
industry approac es more nearly the American ideal of business 
organization! 


one, in that 


APPENDIX. 
{New York Times, New York, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1918.] 


However the matter Is looked at, there is a scandal in the charges 
against the meat packers by the Federal Trade Commission. If the 
are true, no honest man would object to punishment to fit the 
crime when proved. If the charges are false, the scandal is in the 
publication of such an attack on one of the test agencies for winning 
the war, appropriate punishment for the Trade Commission's bear- 
ing false witness would be in order. Caution is necessary in taking 
the charges as facts, for on the same day that the charges are made 
disprootf is published regarding another scandal which was taken as 
truth too easily. œ 
. * * . 0 


The Trade Commission’s report is not necessarily 


. 
malicious, even if 


untrue. It bears current date, but really is a surviyal of the time when 
each city slaughtered for itself. There are New Yorkers who remember 
when were slaughterhouses on 


any block, and when it 
was a custom of school children to cluster around them to see the 
sights, while the blood filled the gutters The commission's report 
relates to that juvenile stage of the industry, which it would like to 
restore, for the benefit of the neighborhood butchers who have suffered 
for the superior efficiency of central supply. * * + 


{Boston Transcript, Boston, Mass., Aug. 9, 1918.] 


The probe of the packing industry of the country by the Federal 
Trade Commission has resulted in a report to the President which 
consists of sensational charges and revolutionary recommendations. 

. Ea * * ka s „ 

„„ è Now is not the time to discuss, much less initiate economic 
revolution predicated n conditions that certain doctrinaires believe 
will confront us when the war has been won. It may be that the new 
the Government 


{San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 10, 1918.] 
* * e * * * * 
All these char 


s involve questions of fact to be proved or disproved 
pease a tribuna * * «6 


which hears evidence on both sides. 


other hand, the Trade Commission is an accusing body which 
has sometimes shown animus, whose result is that the 
assume guilt in all who fall under its condemnation, 


public can not 
* £ 
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[Baltimore News, Baltimore, Md., Aug. 9, 1918.] 
* . . Ld 


s s . 

It is not necessary to be a sympathizer with Swift & Co., Armour & 
Co., et al., to find in the Federal Trade Commission's report on their 
business some remarkable statements and recommendations *. * 

These practices, if actually indulged in and if the terms by which 
they are described have the accepted meaning, are covered by the anti- 
trust statutes. * * * The commission uses language that the courts 
have been unable to substantiate. Is that an advisable, even if it were 
a warrantable, thing to do at a time when the Government should be 
trying to keep public sentiment on an even keel? 

* * * . . * 0 
[Newark News, Newark, N. J., Aug. 9, 1918.] 

e * * And the last moye—the recommendation of the Federal 
Trade Commission that the Government monopolize all departments of 
the industry except the actual packing—looks like a gesture of despair. 

* s * * s * * 

This Is war time, and the first need is to guarantee that the meat 
products handled by the five great major ups of ckers be kept 
moving steadily to supply the Nation's fighters and civilians and the 
Nation's allles. It is not contended that there has been any lack of 
efficiency in the performance of this huge task, which has been carried 
on by the packers—recently under Government direction. * * * 

St. Louis Times, St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9, 1918.] 

0 . . > kd . s 
The 8 matter, however, appears to be entirely different. 
There doesn't seem to be r of military necessity involved. 
Whatever military necessity s existed has been met by the packers 
with success amounting to a triumph. It would have been quite impos- 
sible for Secretary Baker to move a million men to France and feed 
them, to my nothing of the millions of English and French, without 
— — nigh perfect system developed through many years by American 

ckers, 

> . * * . * * 


[New York Tribune, New York, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1918. 


+ è œ Yet this letter is not forwarded to the Department of 
Justice for action or sent to Congress with any recommendations. Is it 
that the President believes that these sensational char; are untrue 
and unsubstantiated? Are the packers to be indicted before the public 
upon groundless accusations? re we to have a repetition of the air- 
craft * scandal” and the Hog Island scandal"? 

The public has no way of judging as to the truth of these matters. It 
seems as if it might expect from the Government its careful judgment 
upon the charges, instead of having them flung about to inflame all the 
discontented and trouble making elements of the country. 

* . 


* * » . . 
[Rocky Mountain News, Denyer, Colo., Aug. 9, 1918.] 
a Ld * * . 
* * o 


Mr. Heney was employed by the commission to conduct the 
“investigation” of the cking industry brought by the commission, 
and it has not eres p lic memory the manner in which he staged the 
hearing, following in the main the scenario of a moving-picture produc- 
tlon—breaking into safes, rushing into court at all hours, auna papers, 
pense lie orcad spectacular stunts, with Mr. Heney always catching the 
spotlight. 

When the preliminary report was published regarding the profits of 
the 3 companies it was evident that the chief aim was to make 

litical capital out of the whole proceedings. Figures under the adroit 

ndling of a Heney can be made to tell anything, 

* * * * * * s 


This report ds a political document to be used in the autumn cam- 


pai * 

Seriously, is it not time to call a halt? Are we not hastening our 
course towafd Bolshevism that laid Russia low and made it an easy 
prey to the enemy? * * * 

[Chicago Evening Post, Chicago, III., Aug. 13, 1918.] 

$ » a + * * 
is dangerous enough in 
crisis in the country’s 


Political and economic adventurin 
days of peace; it is lunacy at an hour of hig 


history. 
2 furnished the material upon which this 
fishing expedition, improperly dig- 
nifed as an investigation. Mr. Heney paraded his catch in the columns 
of the press, using the magnifying glass of his imagination to make 
minnows look like whales and sardines like sharks. >è 

Even were we to accept the construction placed upon facts and 
alle; facts by Mr. Heney, we would still find ourselves unable to agree 
wit fhe conclusion reached by the commission. TN 


* Francis J. Hene; 
report is based after a prolon 


On the other hand, it may be shown beyond question that the business 
of feeding our Army and Navy has been marvelously facilitated by the 
efficient methods of the packing industries. * * 


[Grand Forks Herald, Grand Forks, N. Dak., Aug. 9, 1918.] 
> * s $ a 7 s 


It is unfortunate, however. that the reports of the commission on 
kome of these matters have not always been such as to inspire confi- 
dence or command respect. Some of its pronouncements in connection 
with the meat industry have been such as to cause distrust, because 
they have been rather in the nature of appeals to the emotions than 
sober statements of material facts which would aid to an intelligent 
understanding of the situation. * * * 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Ropenserc], [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from 


Illinois proceeds, I make the point of order there is no quorum 


resent. 
r The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] A quorum not appearing, the Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. s 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names; 


Anthony Farr 
Aswell Fess 
Bacharach Fields 
Barkley Fl 
Bell Flynn 
Blackmon Fordney 
Booher ‘Oss 
Brand Francis 
Britten * Frear 
Browne 4 Fuller, Mass 
Browning Gallivan 
Brumbaugh Gand 
Burnett Garland 
Butler Glass A 
Byrnes, S. C. Goodwin, Ark. 
Candler, Miss. Graham, Pa. 
Cantrill Gray, Ala. 
Caraway ray, N. J. 
Carew Greene, Mass, 
Carlin Gregg 
Carter, Mass. Griest 
Chandler, N. v. n 
Clark, Fla. Hamill 
Connelly, Kans. Hamilton, N. Y. 
Cooper, Wis. Harrison, Miss. 
Cople Haskell 
Costello Hastings 

ago . Hayes 
Cramton x Heaton 

risp Heintz 

Crosser Hensley 
Curry, Cal. Hicks 
Dale, N. Y. Hood 
Dallinger Howard 
Darrow Hull, Iowa 
Davis Hlusted 
Delaney 2 Hutchinson 

nt Jacoway 
Dickinson Johnson, 8. Dak, 
Dies Jones 
Dillon = Juul 
Dominick } Kahn 
Donovan 2 Kearns 
Dooling ea 
Drukker H Kelley, Mich. 
Eagan 1 Kennedx, R. I. 
Edmonds Key, Ohio 
Emerson Kiess, Pa. 
Estopinal Kincheloe 


Fairchild, G. W. King 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
A quorum is present. 


have answered. 
open the doors, and 


Kitchin 
Kreider 

La Follette 
LaGuardia 
Lazaro 
Lever 
Linthicum 
Lob 


McCormick 
MeCulloch 


Nicholls, S. C. 
Nichols, Mich. 


Olne 
O'Shaunessy 
Overmyer 
Overstreet 
Padgett 

Par 

Parker, N. J. 
Peters 

Polk 


Rucker 


Sells 
Shackleford 
Sherley 


Sterling, Pa. 
Stevenson 
Sullivan Í 


— — 
ompson 
Tinkham 


On this roll call 233 Members 


The Doorkeeper will 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 


ceed for one minute. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 


Mr. FERRIS. 
call be dispensed with. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 


I move that further proceedings under the 


The gentleman from Oklahoma 
moves that further proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 
Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 


ceed for one minute. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 


asks unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. 


objection? 
There was no objection. 


Is there 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, a moment ago the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] presented to the House what to me was a 
very serious, a very strong, and, I think, too strong a castiga- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission. The substance of it was 
that a band of socialists, five or six in number, had prepared a 
report on the Beef Trust, every word of which was untrue. I 
do not know whether it was untrue or not, but 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not say that. I said the statement had 


nothing to do with the facts. 


Mr. FERRIS. My contention is that there is nothing pre- 
sented here to prove that the findings of the Federal Trade Com- 


mission were untrue. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to print 
in the Recorp, immediately following the gentleman's speech, the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission on this Beef Trust in- 
vestigation so that the House and the country can take the gen- 
tleman’s speech and the report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and read them and analyze the two together. 

Mr. GILLETT. How long is it? 


Mr. FERRIS. 


I have not gone into it carefully enough to 


know. 
Mr. GILLETT. I will object to it until I can ascertain ho 


long it is. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


printed? 


Has it not already been 
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Mr. FERRIS. I understand it is about 20 pages long. 

Mr. GILLETT. I object. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think it ought to be printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts objects. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RopENBERG]. 


WINNING THE WAR. 


Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the one vital, overshadowing issue before the American people 
to-day is that of winning the war and winning it now. The 
consideration of all problems not directly or indirectly related 
to the one great, all-absorbing issue must and should be sus- 
pended for the time being. [Applause.] The heart and soul of 
every loyal American is to-day imbued with but a single 
thought and purpose, and that is the speedy and conclusive 
triumph of democracy over autocracy, of republicanism over 
militarism. [Applause.] 

When, on that fateful day in April, 1917, the Congress of the 
United States, which, under the Constitution alone has the 
power to declare war, passed the resolution declaring that a 
state of war existed between the Government of the United 
States and the Imperial Government of Germany, then and 
there and at that very moment all argument as to whether or 
not we should have entered the war was forever closed, and 
every American worthy of the name adopted as his motto the 
motto of the immortal Decatur: “ Our country! In her inter- 
course with foreign nations may she always be in the right; but 
our country, right or wrong!” ‘Then and there and at that 
very moment it became the patriotic duty of every citizen, 
without regard to creed, color, or nationality, to give whole- 
hearted and undivided support to his Government in the prose- 
cution of the war. No matter how great the cost, no matter 
how terrible the sacrifice, no matter how stupendous the task, 
our one and only concern at this time should be the welfare and 
the protection of the gallant young heroes who, on the bloody 
fields of France, are fighting for the honor and integrity of the 
American flag, the symbol of liberty, justice, and humanity 
wherever it is unfurled to the breeze. [Applause.] This is the 
platform on which I stand and on which I shall continue to 
stand so long as my country is at war. It is the platform on 
which every true American stands to-day. 

In a Republic like ours, the Government must of necessity 
be administered by and through political parties; but, thank 
God, the patriotism of America is not confined to any single 
political party. [Applause.] No one political organization in 
this land of the free has a monopoly on loyalty. To the ever- 
lasting glory of our citizenship, be it said, that in this great 
conflict in which our country is now engaged those of us who 
are politically opposed to the present administration have re- 
sponded loyally and cheerfully to every demand made upon us 
by the Nation's necessities. In this great crisis Republicans 
in and out of Congress have been guided by the highest stand- 
ards of genuine Americanism and have ungrudgingly supported 
every measure which those in authority have recommended as 
necessary for the success of American arms and American 
valor. This is as it should be for this, after all, is the only true 
test of national patriotism. The loyalty of no man is to be de- 
termined by his eagerness to plunge his country into war, but 
rather by the manner and spirit in which he supports the Gov- 
ernment when his country is at war. [Applause.] Nor is his 
loyalty to be determined by subservient acquiescence in every 
whim and caprice of an administration which, unfortunately, 
has never yet overlooked a single partisan advantage. In help- 
ing to make the world safe for democracy it is in no sense a 
reflection upon the loyalty of the citizen if, at the same time, he 
declines to help make this country safe for the Democratie 
Party. [Applause.] Constructive criticism has always been 
the handmaid of real efficiency and is welcomed by every hon- 
est man. Incompetency alone shrinks and cowers before pub- 
licity and takes refuge behind a camouflage of spurious patri- 
otism when the searchlight of truth is turned upon it. [Ap- 
plause.] If the time should ever come when dereliction of duty 
on the part of those high in authority and charged with solemn 
responsibilities, involving the very life and death of our sons 
and brothers, can not be fearlessly and frankly criticized with- 
out subjecting the critic to the charge of disloyalty, then, in- 
deed, may we despair of the future of the Republic. The Amer- 
ican people, however, are intensely jealous of their inalienable, 
constitutional right of free speech, and they have sufficient in- 
telligence to differentiate between criticism of a partisan ad- 
ministration and criticism of the Government itself. And it is 
to some of the grossly partisan acts of a partisan administra- 
tion that I shall address myself for a few minutes to-day. 


LVI——608 


Shortly after the close of the recent senatorial campaign in 
Wisconsin, which resulted so disastrously to the administra- 
tion’s candidate, Mr. Davies, and in which the Democratic Vice 
President brought his great office into public contempt by 
brazenly and brutally insulting the patriotism of every Repub- 
lican in that great Republican State, President Wilson ad- 
dressed a joint session of the House and Senate. In the course 
of that address which, for beauty of diction and redundancy of 
rhetoric, was more or less of a literary masterpiece, the Presi- 
dent, in urging immediate action on a new revenue bill, told us, 
among other things, that “politics is adjourned.” When he 
gave utterance to that expression I happened to be looking to- 
ward this part of the Hall in which the members of the Cabinet 
were seated and I thought I detected the suspicion of a smile 
on the benign and beatific countenance of our amiable, non- 
partisan Postmaster General, the Hon. Albert Sidney Burleson, 
[Laughter and applause.] And, if I mistake not, I also saw 
the heir apparent, the Hon. William Gibbs McAdoo, whose 
thoughts are always foreign to every consideration of prac- 
tical politics, nod his head in silent approval of the presidential 
statement. 

But the President did not smile or give any outward mani- 
festation that he was not entirely serious, although the mind 
of every Senator and Representative who heard him instinc- 
tively reverted to the intensely partisan letter which he ad- 
dressed a few weeks before to the Democratic candidate for 
Senator in Wisconsin and in which he sought by implication to 
discredit the loyalty of one of the bravest, one of the truest, 
and one of the most patriotic Americans who ever occupied a 
seat in this Chamber, the Hon. Irvine L. Lenroor. [Applause.] 

Politics is adjourned! Indeed! How very, very interesting. 
Why, my friends, since 12 o'clock noon on the 4th day of March, 
1913, politics in this country has not been adjourned for a 
single, solitary minute. It has not even been held in abeyance. 
It permeates the very atmosphere. It surrounds us on all sides. 
It controls every official act and every official appointment. It 
is found in every branch of the public service. It lurks in the 
corners of every Government building. It makes daily trips to 
the golf links and accompanies the President to the vaudeville 
on Monday, to the drama on Tuesday, to the comic opera on 
Wednesday, and to the movies on Thursday. Like Banquo’s 
3 it will not down, but is ever present morning, noon, and 
night. 

Was politics adjourned when the President wrote a letter 
antagonistic to the candidacy of the very able and distinguished 
Representative from Texas, Mr. Staypen, who has faithfully 
served his constituency with conspicuous ability for the past 
22 years—a letter designed to promote the political aspirations 
of his opponent who, by a remarkable coincidence, happens to 
be the brother-in-law of the present nonpartisan Postmaster 
General? [Applause.] 

Was politics adjourned when the President sent a telegram to 
Alabama intended to compass the defeat of our brilliant young 
colleague, Mr. HUDDLESTON, and which was answered by an in- 
dignant constituency in tones so clear, so full, and so convinc- 
ing that “he who runs may read“? 

Was politics adjourned when the President interfered in the 
senatorial primaries in Mississippi and requested the repudia- 
tion of the fiery and eloquent Senator from that State, Mr. 
VARDAMAN, and by his interference no doubt materially reduced 
the majority that was obtained by the gentleman who enjoys 
the respect and confidence of every Member of this House, Mr, 
HARRISON? 

Was politics adjourned when the stamp of presidential ap- 
proval was placed on the senatorial aspirations of his former 
appointee, Mr. Harris, in Georgia, in preference to the fearless 
and independent Senator from that State, Mr. HARDWICK, and 
our own interesting, versatile, and popular colleague, Mr. 
HOWARD? 

Was politics adjourned when only a few days ago the iri- 
descent and irrepressible Democratie Senator from Illinois was 
sent posthaste, whiskers, spats, rainbow vest, and all, to France 
on a most mysterious mission, which, of course, is to be capi- 
talized later on in his campaign for reelection to the Senate of 
the United States? 

And right here I wish to digress for a moment. I hold in 
my hand a copy of the Congressional Directory containing the 
autobiographies of the Members of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 
On page 21 I read as follows: 


SANES Hamitton Lewis, Democrat, of Chicago, was born in Vir- 

; is 48 Tos of age; reared and schooled in Georgia; attended the 
Sayer o Virginia ; went to the State of Washington and began the 
practice of law. * Was presented by the Northwestern pacific 
Coast States as candidate for the Vice Presidency in the Democratic 
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convention of 1900; joint author with Prof. A. H. Putney of Laws 


and Decisions upon Elections ; also Lewis 
eir C 


Statutes, and onstruction. 

From this biography, written by the Senator himself, and 
which must therefore be accepted as in every way authentic, 
it would appear that he was presented as a candidate for Vice 
President in the Democratic convention of 1900, or 18 years 
ago. Inasmuch as the Senator is only 48 years of age, it is 
apparent that he was a candidate for Vice President at the age 
of 30. The Constitution of the United States in fixing the 
qualifications of the President and Vice President provides 
that these officials must have attained the age of 35. [Laugh- 
ter.] It would seem to me that a joint author of a work on 
constitutions and their construction should have held his 
vice presidential aspirations in check at least until he had 
reached the constitutional age of eligibility. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

I have here also the complete Biographical Congressional 

Directory published in 1913, at a time when the Senate was 
not yet electrified and illuminated by the effervescing effulgence 
of the senior Senator from Illinois. On page 807 I read as 
follows: 
Lewis, James Hamirton, a Representative from Washington; born 
in Danvin Va., May 1 1868 moved with his parents to * 
Ga., in 1866; attended Houghton College and the University Vir- 
Einia; studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1882— 

And so forth. 

While this biography adds two years to the Senator’s age, 
it will be noted that his precocity was so remarkable that, 
though the year of his birth is given as 1868, he moved with 
his parents to Georgia in 1866, or two years before he was 
porn [laughter], probably to show them the way. [Laughter.] 
It will also be noted that his precocity increased with the 
years, for, according to this biography, he was admitted to 
the practice of law in 1882, or at the age of 14 years. It seems 
to me that in these days of lurking submarine dangers and 
floating mines and long-distance guns it is unfair to the people 
of my State and to the country itself to subject one so young, 
so unsuspecting, and so precocious, and who has contributed 
so much to the gayety of nations, to the hazards of an over- 
seas voyage. [Laughter.] I am indeed surprised at the 
thoughtlessness of the President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODENBERG. I can not yield. Was politics adjourned 
when President Wilson selected the multimillionaire, Henry 
Ford, as his candidate for Senator in Michigan and notified 
all Democratic aspirants to “keep off the grass”? True, 
the great jitney builder, prior to the declaration of war, was 
“in no way a supporter of the administration,” to use an 
expression that is rapidly becoming stereotyped, but when 
“politics is adjourned” many strange and remarkable things 
are apt to happen. It must not be forgotten, however, that it 
was Henry Ford who conceived the fantastic project of sending 
a shipload of impractical visionaries across the seas to take 
the boys out of the trenches before Christmas. It was Henry 
Ford who said that no man is patriotic and that the word 
“patriotism” is the last resort of a scoundrel. It was Henry 
Ford who, less than four months ago, declared: 

"I don’t believe in the ; it is only some t around; 
2 war is over theme shall’ come —— 3 go up 
again.” 

It was the money of Henry Ford that paid for the highly 
sensational, full-page advertisements that appeared in the 
metropolitan press before the declaration of war impugning 
the integrity of purpose of every man who did not subscribe 
to his ultrapacifist views. It was the influence of Henry Ford 
and his millions that secured exemption from military service 
for his son Edsel, who ts of draft age and in the very prime 
of vigorous young physical manhood. [Applause.] And yet, 
despite all these facts and at a time when the “acid test” is 
being applied ruthlessly and indiscriminately to others, it is 
Henry Ford who to-day basks in the sunshine of presidential 
favor. It is he who, although less than 5 per cent fit by virtue 
of his intellectual equipment and experience in public affairs, 
has been stamped, tagged, and labeled by the President him- 
self as 100 per cent available as a candidate for the Senate from 
the great Republican State of Michigan. , 

It is unnecessary for me tò continue to pile up evidence to 
show that the expression “ politics is adjourned ” is a mere fig- 
ment of the presidential imagination, an empty, meaningless 
phrase. It is unnecessary to refer to the President’s activities 
in South Carolina which eliminated the brilliant and highly 
efficient chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture [Mr. 
Lever] from the senatorial race in that State, and thereby 
made possible, but I hope not probable, the election of the no- 
torious and malodorous Cole Blease to the seat once adorned 
by the great John C. Calhoun. It is unnecessary to refer to 


and Putney on Constitutions, 


many other instances of presidential interference, past and 
present; but at this point, without any comment of my own, 
but simply to illustrate the difference in the theory of a patri- 
otic writer and the practice of a domineering Executive, I wish 
to call attention to the following excerpt from a work entitled 
“Constitutional Government of the United States,” published 
{n 1908 and reprinted in 1911 and 1913, and of which Woodrow 
Wilson, then president of Princeton University and now Presi- 
dent of the United States, is the author. On page 71 I read 
as follows: 

There are illegitimate means by which the President may influence 
the action of Congress. He may bargain with Members not only with 
regard to appointments but also with regard to legislative measures, 
He may use his local patronage to assist Members to get or retain 
their seats. He may interpose his powerful influence, one covert 
way or another, in contests for places in the Senate. He may also 


over Congress by arbitrary a which ignore the laws or virtually 


override them. He may even substitute his own orders for acts of 


Congress which he wants but can not get. Such things are not on 

deeply immoral, they are destructive of the fundamental understand- 

ings of constitutional government, and, therefore, of constitutional 

government itself. They are sure, moreover, in a country of free 

pune be rrp to bring their own punishment, to destroy both the 
e and the power of the man who dares to practice them. 

Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel, but thy name is not Wood- 
row Wilson! [Applause.] 

Would to God that politics was in reality adjourned in this 
hour of the Nation’s peril! Would to God that presidential 
practice and performance could be made to square with presi- 
dential promise and profession! I, for one, do not believe that 
this is the time for politics. It is not the time for party con- 
tentions and party divisions. Uncompromising and orthodox 
as I have always beer in my allegiance to the Republican 
Party, I can truthfully say that since the day war was declared 
I have not knowingly or consciously cast a partisan vote, and 
I do not intend to do so while my country is at war. I believe 
that unity of action and harmony of purpose on the part of the 
electorate are absolutely essential to American success, and if 
that unity and harmony can only be secured and maintained by 
foregoing a heated and bitter political contest in the various 
congressional districts of the country, then I am unqualifiedly 
and unreservedly in favor of the elimination of the political 
campaign, let the results be what they may. In this hour of 
stress and strife and sorrow and suffering I am more deeply | 
and more vitally concerned about my country’s welfare than I 
am about my own political fortunes. 

Ah, my friends, those of us who draw our inspiration of 
patriotism from the life and teachings of the Godlike Lincoln 
are more than willing to have the “acid test” applied to us. 
The record is made, and that record speaks for itself: It gives 
to the Republicans in Congress a much cleaner bill of patriot- 
ism in upholding the President on every important war mens- 
ure than is held by the members of his own political party. 
That record proves conclusively that it is to the Republican 
Party, which was conceived in a spirit of liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition of universal equality, that the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy is compelled to turn whenever a great 
emergency confronts the country. It is the one and only political 
party that has always rung true and that has never failed, and 
never will fail, to place patriotism above partisanship. 

I impugn neither the motives nor the loyalty of any Member 
of this Chamber. But in the light of the history of the past, in 
the light of the character of the presidential campaign of two 
years ago, I can not help wondering just what would have been 
the measure of support accorded to the administration on the 
part of the Democratic membership of this House if Charles 
Evans Hughes were to-day President of the United States and 
our country was at war. I can not help wondering just what 
would have been the individual attitude of certain vociferous, 
noncombatant patriots in this Chamber, the men who affect to 
believe that they and they alone are responsible for putting the 
“glow” in Old Glory, if a Republican President occupied the 
White House to-day. I recall that two decades ago William Mc- 
Kinley was our President and that our country was at that time 
at war with Spain. I recall, too, that when the bill providing for 
a bond issue of $600,000,000, to finance our war activities, came 
to a vote only six Democrats out of the entire Democratic mem- 
bership voted in the affirmative, and their names are Cummings, 
Driggs, and McClellan, of New York; Fitzgerald, of Massachu- 
setts; McAleer, of Pennsylvania; and dear old Gen. Joe Wheeler, 
of Alabama. Contrast that, if you please, with the action of the 
Republican membership of the present Congress on all the bills 
providing for bond issues made necessary by our war with the 
Imperial Government of Germany. The record will show that 
every one of these bills received the unanimous support of the 
Republican Members of this House. 

I well remember, too, the bitter partisan attacks made in this 
Chamber in 1898 on the President of the United States. I re- 


member how the gentle and belove] McKinley, whose every 
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heartbeat was in sympathy with the downtrodden and the op- 
pressed, was denounced as a tyrant, a despot, a despoiler of the 
liberties of his fellow man. I recall the unfounded, reckless, 
and sensational charges of official graft and corruption hurled 
at every member of the Cabinet, the outrageous and un-American 
appeal to passion and to prejudice. No opportunity was over- 
looked by the Democratic leaders of that day to gain a partisan 
advantage out of a war also waged for humanity, and which re- 
sulted in the liberation of the unhappy people of Cuba from the 
brutal yoke of Spanish oppression, 

Will any Democrat to-day deny that in the campaign for the 
Presidency in 1916, more than two years after the beginning 
of the European war, the Democratic Party adopted as its 
slogan, “He kept us out of war“? Will anyone deny that it 
was on that paramount issue that the Democratic Party appealed 
to the country for the reelection of Woodrow Wilson? Do you 
remember the alliterative little “stickers” that were spread 
broadcast over the country and one of which was preserved and 
handed to me by a friend whose politics I shall not mention? 
It reads as follows: “ Wilson's wisdom wins without war.” 
Have you forgotten the lurid posters that were to be seen on 
every billboard in every doubtful State, and especially in those 
States in which women have the right of suffrage, depicting the 
awful horrors of war? I well remember the picture. It was 
a gruesome, heartrending scene, a scene of carnage and death— 
ruined homes and wasted fields, frenzied men, with dripping 
knives in clenched hands, faces distorted by passion and lust of 
blood; others lying on the ground, writhing in mortal agony, 
with great gaping wounds from which gushed forth the blood of 
life, and over in the lower right-hand corner an anxious mother, 
with two little children tugging at her skirts, pointing to the pic- 
ture of Woodrow Wilson and exclaiming, “ He protected me and 
mine.” Have you forgotten the impassioned appeal of the Presi- 
dent himself, made at Shadow Lawn on the very eve of the elec- 
tion and in which he solemnly warned the American people that 
if his opponent, Mr. Hughes, were elected our country would 
become involved in the great conflict that was destroying the 
very flower of the world's civilization? Have you forgotten 
these things? Some of you would no doubt like to forget them, 
and they should be forgotten in the interest of our country and 
our country’s cause. I refer to them only to remind you that 
if, in view of what you said and did in 1916, you should attempt 
in the year 1918 to make political capital out of the war and to 
appropriate the American flag as the personal property of the 
Democratic Party you will make the discovery that you have 
wholly underestimated the discriminating intelligence of the 
American voter. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The contest for supremacy in the Sixty-sixth Congress must 
be waged on higher and broader lines. It is not now a question 
as to what may have been your views two years ago nor what 
may have been your individual opinion as to a proper govern- 
mental policy prior to the declaration of war. The fearful fact 
remains and confronts us that cur country is now at war with a 
foreign power, and that war must and will be fought to a victori- 
ous conclusion. [Applause.] We must banish forever all thought 
of “ peace without victory“ and never again entertain the miser- 
able delusion that the American people are “ to proud to fight.” 

The bugle has sounded. The call to arms has gone forth. The 
young men of America, animated by the spirit that comes to 
them from the inspiring memories of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, of Monterey and Chapultepec, of Gettysburg and Mission- 
ary Ridge, of Santiago and Manila Bay, are marching forth to 
the strains of martial music, ready and willing to do or to dle. 
[Applause.] The mothers of America, God bless them, brave 
of heart and smiling through their tears, are kissing their soldier 
sons good-bye, perhaps forever. With an abiding faith in the 
justice of our cause, with full confidence in our country’s glori- 
ous mission, no sacrifice can be too great, no burden too heavy, 
no hardship too severe, when borne by us to help the boys who 
are fighting “over there” that an enduring peace may be the 
heritage of the children of the world. [Applause.] 

From the depths of every loyal heart, and with all the fervor 
that exalts and glorifies every patriotic soul, there is echoed 
to-day throughout the Nation, united in thought and purpose and 
consecrated to the sacred cause of civilization, this one sentiment: 


“ Here’s to the blue of the wind-swept North 
When they meet on the fields of ce. 
May the spirit of Grant be with them all 
the sons of the North advance! 


Here's to the gray of the sun-kissed South 
When they meet on the fields of France. 
May ihe spirit of Lee be with them all 


s the sons of the South advance! 
Here's to the blue and the y as one, 
When they meet on the fields of France. 
May the Spirit of God be over them all 
As the sons of the Flag advance!” 


[Loud applause.] 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE TO SECURE PEACE, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to extend and revise his remarks. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I intend to address my remarks 
to the subject of an international league to secure peace. I de- 
livered an address on this very subject on the llth day of 
January of this year. Last December I introduced a resolution 
asking that Congress should initiate the organization of an 
international league to secure peace. Nothing has been dons 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs with the resolution. It 
sleeps a quiet sleep. The Committee on Foreign Affairs seems 
to be working, or rather not working. under the impression that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House is a nominal 
committee, without any functions, without any real duties, and 
that whatever the parliaments of other countries may do the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
has nothing whatever to do with the subject of foreign relations. 
I expect, however, to reintroduce my resolution in a new form, 
asking that Congress should at least appoint a joint commission 
to make a study and inquiry into the problems connected with 
the subject of an international league to secure peace. I pro- 
ceed upon the theory that the allied countries are not going to 
rest until Germany is defeated. [Applause.] I take it for 
granted that Germany is now defeated, because her entire for- 
eign commerce has been destroyed, because she has been iso- 
lated from the rest of the world, and because she has arraigned 
against herself something like eight-tenths of the human race. 
But the mere military defeat of Germany would be a negative 
result. The allies are united to-day in a common hatred. Can 
they be united in a common love? Twenty-two or twenty-three 
nations find themselves to-day in a combination to defeat one 
military power. 

This combination is not the result of any arrangement made 
prior to the war. Had there been an alliance of 23 nations, 
representing four-fifths of the population of the world and of the 
physical and material forees of the world in 1914, when Austria 
started the war by attacking Serbia, there would have been no 
war. Every reasonable man will be willing to concede that. 
Every one of the nations that is fighting Germany, with the ex- 
ception of England, France, and Russia, entered the contest for 
its own reasons and at its own convenience. To what extent is 
there unity of policy among the allied nations? To what extent 
is there unity of purpose among the allied nations? To what 
extent is each of the nations now opposed to Germany willing 
to subordinate its own national aspirations and its own selfish 
desires to the welfare of humanity as a whole? To what extent 
do the respective national ambitions of the allfes conflict, and, 
if so, can the conflict be removed? Shall the world, after Ger- 
many has been defeated, or shall the allies, after the central 
powers have been defeated, get to fighting among themselves as 
to the rearrangement of the world? Shall they continue com- 
peting with one another for foreign markets or for the acquisi- 
tion of colonies or for trade concessions or for spheres of influ- 
ence or for the control of maritime routes or railroads or for out- 
lets to the sea? Shall tariff walls continue to divide them? 
What shall be done with the so-called semicivilized races? Shall 
there be rivalry for the privilege of exploiting the less-developed 
countries, or shall they be placed under the common protection 
of the civilized nations? And what is to be done with defeated 
Germany? Shall a new map be carved out by the sword, or 
shall certain fundamental principles justly applied to a con- 
crete situation determine the basis of an enduring peace among 
the allies and between the allies and the central powers when 
the latter concede their defeat? Can the world disarm after 
the war, or shall armaments increase and militarism become a 
permanent institution throughout the world? These are some 
of the problems connected with the organization of a league to 
secure peace. 

I do not believe in the slogan, “ My country, right or wrong.” 
It is a dangerous theory. 

There is a nobler slogan, My country must be right.” And 
if I understand the spiritual aims of this war, and if I properly 
understand the message that President Wilson is trying to con- 
vey to the liberal and democratic elements of the world, it is 
that America is in this war as an agent of humanity and as a 
servant of humanity, and not to promote any selfish purposes of 
its own. “The world is to be made a safe place to live in.” 
It is to be made safe for democracy.” Are these slogans mere 
catchwords, mere beautiful phrases to ensnare the unwary, or 
have they a meaning? If they do have a meaning, why should 
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not the Congress of the United States immediately take up the 
question of organizing a permanent league to secure peace to 
the world after the war is concluded? Why not lay the foun- 
dation for it now? Why not at least inquire into the subject? 
We need men who will take up this problem. How can we talk 
about democracy in international relations when the very Mem- 
bers of Congress who have declared war refuse to consider any 
suggestion to study the international situation? How can we 
talk of democracy in international relations when everything is 
left to one man? How can we lead the fate of the world to one 
intellect? 

I ask that Congress take up the study of this problem. I ask 
that Congress put itself in communication with the parlia- 
mentary representatives of the allied countries, that they meet 
in international conference. Only then will we give life to the 
principle that there should be democracy in international rela- 
tions. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. Is it the idea of the gentleman from New 
York that this movement ought to be started and carried on 
among the allied nations or the representatives of the allied 
nations? 

Mr. LONDON. Well, this moyement has been really started. 
The labor elements of Great Britain—and they are the most 
important social and political element in Great Britain—have 
continuously demanded the organization of a league for a dura- 
ble peace, The independent socialists of Germany insist that 
the peace which is to come is to make the recurrence of war 
impossible by the creation of a supernational authority. So does 
the French socialist movement. Last August, as the gentleman 
will remember, there came to this Congress from the French 
Chamber of Deputies the chairman of the committee on foreign 
affairs of that body, inviting the Congress of the United States 
to join an interallied conference of the allied parliaments. On 

the 4th of August of last year, and before the visit of our French 
guests, I introduced a resolution to that effect. Only a few days 
ago I read of Lord Cecil suggesting that if an international 
league is to be formed it must be formed on a basis of a super- 
national patriotism. We here are backward. The Federal 
council of the Swiss confederation has organized a committee 
to study this very problem. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr, DENISON. I was going to ask the gentleman from New 
York if he did not think, if the plan should be formulated and 
to any extent matured by representatives of the allied nations 
while the conflict is still in progress, that that very fact would 
prevent or would tend to prevent the central powers from par- 
ticipating in it or joining in it? 

Mr. LONDON. I would organize such a conference of the 
allied parliaments now. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman made reference to the chair- 
man of the committee on foreign relations of the Chamber of 
Deputies in France. Within the last three or four weeks some 
12 or 14 Members of this House were given a luncheon by Mon- 
sieur Bouillon, of the Chamber of Deputies, and in an address 
at that luncheon he made the statement that with the position 
the United States now occupies in the minds of European na- 
tions, if there were affirmative action on the part of the Congress 
of the United States it would give an impetus to that movement 
that would mean its manifest success. : 

Mr. LONDON, Exactly. Every thinking man throughout the 
world believes so. We suffer too much from the theory that 
in times of war all the affairs of the country should be 
handled and all of the thinking of the country should be done 
by one man. 

Now, while I am a Socialist, I do believe that, so far as the 
executive part of the Government is concerned, so far as the 
duty of carrying out the laws is concerned, the more concentra- 
tion the better. But to concentrate all the thinking in one man 
means the very death of democracy, and for that matter the 
very death of all civilized life. I would like to see Members of 
our Congress begin to cooperate with the members of the par- 
liamentary bodies of other countries. Every government has an 
official press. We do not know what the truth is. We do not 
know what the facts are. Our newspapers unfortunately are 
not a reservoir of truth, and it all depends on who owns the pen 
of the editor who scribbles and who advises Congress what to 
do. And their impudence has no bounds. Some of them sup- 
port the “National Obscurity League.” [Laughter.] It has 
probably a larger percentage of profiteers than any other organ- 
ization in the world, and this “ National Obscurity League” 
has the arrogance to declare that only 47 out of 435 Members 
of the American Congress are 100 per cent loyal. It seems to 


have examined the record of votes of 347 Members. I suppose 
that is the kind of information that Bernstorff was furnishing 
his Government with. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a further fact that in the records of 
the National Security League the men who are unfortunately, 
absent—and I will use that word advisedly—and not in attend- 
ance at the sessions of the House are put down as voting right, 
and they are given 100 per cent, whether they voted or not? 

Mr. LONDON. It is not a calamity to be denounced by the 
National Security League. [Laughter.] Every self-respecting 
Representative should rejoice at being repudiated by that crowd. 
It is not a misfortune to anybody. 

But I have digressed from my subject. We should draw a 
distinction between executive work and the work of shaping 
broad and deep policies. Let us be honest about it. You knew 
the facts respecting our entry into the war. Our entry into the 
war was not the result of a definite and mature policy covering 
a period of years. We drifted into it. We were not ready for 
war at the time. Very likely if our Atlantic coast had been 
supplying the allied powers with munitions of war and the 
Pacific coast had been supplying the central powers with muni- 
tions we would not have been at war, because the business world 
was neither pro-German nor pro-English. In fact, the business 
world was ready to supply hell itself with fire and brimstone if 
hell were an accessible customer. [Lanughter.] 

Our right to freedom of the seas having been brutally disre- 
garded, we entered the struggle. 

I say we have drifted into this war. Having drifted into this 
war, shall we drift on? Should we not rather give shape and per- 
manence to our policies? And then, gentlemen, do not make this 
mistake: Somehow people assume that there is great wisdom 
on top. It is a mistake. There is very little of it. I am not 
referring to the President in this particular instance, because I 
regard him more highly than any living man in American poli- 
tical life. I have no higher regard for any living man, and I 
regard hopefully the fact that the radical and liberal elements of 
Europe respect him and respect his views and take seriously 
the things he advocates as slogans for the termination of the 
war. I am glad to see that. But you must not assume that over 
there on top, the various cabinets that rule the world to-day, 
are pure reseryoirs of wisdom, 

A few days ago I read that Lloyd-George had said in Parlia- 
ment that before the war England had promised France to 
supply her with eight divisions against Germany in case France 
were attacked. When I read that I thought what a bunch of 
incompetents they were in expecting that eight divisions would 
be much of a force against Germany. Just think of it! Eight 
divisions, which, according to the English rule, meaus in the 
aggregate 104,000 effectives, in order to help France fight Ger- 
many! What an ignorance it displayed of the power of Ger- 
many! What a failure to appreciate the fact that Germany 
occupied a compact and contiguous territory of a homogeneous 
population, with all her railroads constructed with strategic 
purposes in view, enabling her to transport hundreds of thou- 
sand of men from one front to the other in less than 24 hours. 
How little they knew the country which was permeated with 
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military ideals. What a failure to understand conditions! 


What a failure to understand the enemy they had to contend 
with! And this was not the only blunder made by the allies. 
There are very few of the old statesmen to whom we can intrust 
the conclusion of this war on a basis which will guarantee to 
the world a lasting and durable peace. All the genuinely demo- 
cratic elements in the allied countries would welcome with joy 
our effort to prepare the groundwork for a permanent union of 
the nations. 

I take the position that a Member of Congress is an im- 
portant man, in spite of the fact that he has to go to his con- 
stituents and ask every individual to vote for him—a disgust- 
ing proceeding. [Laughter.] He is the man who has the 
power to declare war, to send millions of his fellow countrymen 
into carnage and to death. He should have the courage to take 
a hand in shaping the foreign policies of his country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

A UNITED COUNTRY. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Mason] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, my socialistic friend [Mr. LON- 
pon] has given us some food for reflection, and his amendment 
to the doctrine that the country must be right meets with favor- 
able. consideration; but who is to decide? Are we to set our 
judgment up against the wish of the Government after the Gov- 
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ernment has decided upon a course of action? I agree to the 
doctrine, “ My country, right or wrong.” I agree that the coun- 
try must be right, and I agree that when the country decides a 
question, as it has upon this question of war, no individual has 
the right to set his own personal judgment against the judgment 
of his Government. 

Mr. Speaker, when I asked permission yesterday to proceed 
for 15 minutes here upon the theory that a “united country 
added to the military strength of the nation” I did not know 
that there was on the way a message from Gen. Pershing which 
seemed to give me a text for the theme which I had already 
selected. A dispatch from Gen. Pershing, printed this morning, 
says: 

It is the consciousness that the soldier has behind him an undivided 
Nation which enables him, whatever his „to face his task with 
courage. 

It is for that undivided Nation that I plead to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, our first great duty is to win the war, and I 
Speak to-day in protest against those gentlemen who seek to 
make political profit out of our unhappy condition. The profiteer 
is a man who makes unreasonable profits in dealing with his 
Government. The man who takes from his Government in 
stress of war an unreasonable profit is a profiteer and an unde- 
sirable citizen, and under our ethics the man who seeks to make 
political profit out of the blood of our sons is in the same class. 
I purpose to show in the brief time I have to-day that the Demo- 
cratie leaders have, since the very day of the inception of this 
war, “capitalized” the war for the purpose of political gain. 
In other words, in the stress of war, while fighting for success, 
they have sought to make two by-products—one, the permanent 
establishment of the Democratic Party in the United States; 
saa second, the absolute destruction of the party of Abraham 

neoln, 

When war was declared every man who voted against the 
declaration of war surrendered his personal opinions and stood 
ready to make every sacrifice for the success of our arms. We 
had wiped out the middle aisle that separated the Republicans 
and Democrats and vied with each other to see who could render 
the best service in our preparation. Inside of 30 days after 
the declaration of war, Mr. Sulloway, a Republican of New 
Hampshire, died and there was no occasion to seek to elect a 
Democrat in his place. The party in power had a working 
majority in the House, and everyone of us was satisfied with 
the distinguished and patriotic services of the Speaker of the 
House. Notwithstanding that fact the Recorp shows that the 
Democratic leader in the Senate went to New Hampshire and 
declared that a vote for a Republican was a vote for the Kaiser. 
This unkind statement was made at a time when there could be 
no occasion for it except to humiliate Republicans and increase 
the Democratic majority in the House of Representatives. Of 
course the people in New Hampshire resented it and returned 
a Republican in place of Mr. Sulloway. I did not believe that 
that conduct met the approval of the President of the United 
States until subsequent conduct of the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy is conclusive that he intended that his 
party should profit in the by-products of war; for, inside of 60 
days thereafter, a Republican who had been elected in Indiana 
answered the last roll call, and that State was to furnish a 
man in his place. The same condition existed as existed in New 
Hampshire. There was no need, for war purposes, to increase 
the Democratic majority of the House, yet the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy became so anxious to have a Demo- 
crat to succeed the Republican who died that he wrote a per- 
sonal letter that was sent to every voter in the district and 
displayed in large headlines in the newspapers, asking for the 
defeat of the Republican whose loyalty had never been ques- 
tioned and the election of a Democrat. That letter is dated 
June 19, 1917, when we were trying to organize an army and 
build airplanes to defend our boys. I will not quote the letter 
in full; it can be found in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 
29,1917. The President put away his sword long enough to write 
in his letter for the Hon. Finly H. Gray, “It would afford me 
the greatest satisfaction to see him returned to the House of 
Representatives.” Can you imagine a more deliberate attempt 
to utilize, capitalize, and profiteer politically out of the by-prod- 
ucts of the war? I have never criticized any military act of our 
Commander in Chief and certainly will not during this war, 
but I respectfully protest against the great power he has now 
being used for political purposes. 

An examination of the speech of our colleague, Mr. Woop of 
Indiana, shows that Mr. Gray opposed, when he was in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, the enlargement of the Army and Navy, 
that he voted against the volunteer-army plan recommended 
by the President, and the speeches of Mr. Gray quoted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 29. 1917, show that, notwith- 
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standing the existence of war abroad, he was “ opposed to any 
military plans for this Nation calling for vast expenditures of 
money.” 

People of the sixth district of Indiana resented this military 
interference and elected a Republican, our colleague. Mr. ELLIOTT, 
who has industriously given his whole strength for legislation in 
the interest of the successful carrying on of the war. I may be 
permitted to say, in passing, he was elected by a larger majority 
than his predecessor had in the fall election. 

The next election was in Wisconsin, where a United States 
Senator was to be elected. It is fresh in the minds of the people. 
I call attention to it for the purpose of respectfully protesting 
and also to warn that great body that believe in the economic 
and political principles of the Republican Party, that an effort is 
being made to drive them, either by false patriotism or fear, out 
of their party into the party of the President of the United 
States. There is no more reason to change our party to please 
the President than there is to joln some particular church be- 
cause he belongs to it. It will be remembered that Mr. LENROOT, 
one of our distinguished leaders, was nominated by the Repub- 
licans of Wisconsin, and notwithstanding the fact that he had 
voted for the declaration of war as recommended by the Presi- 
dent and had voted for every proposition asked for by the Execu- 
tive, yet the President of the United States once more unsheathed 
his sword and with that brilliant literary art with which he is 
gifted he attempted to brand Lenzoor with that peculiar “ acid 
test of disloyalty. It is no wonder that the bright and shining 
Democratic lights of Wisconsin, getting the inspiration of the 
President's letter against Lenroor and seeking to capitalize and 
make use of this by-product of the war, saw, or thought they saw, 
a chance to get the soldier vote of Wisconsin. Many of these 
boys were in Camp Grant, III., being taught obedience to their 
superior officers, and this is the advertisement that appeared in 
the Democratic paper at Rockford, where Camp Grant is located: 

Tuesday, April 2. To the Wisconsin soldiers at Camp Grant: You are 
entitled to vote for United States Senator from Wisconsin to succeed 
Senator Paul O. Husting. President Wilson, your Commander in Chief. 
desires all loyal Americans to vote for Joseph E. Davies for United 
States Senator. Davies's election means joy at Washington and gloom at 
Berlin. Davies's defeat means gloom at Washington and joy at Berlin. 

I call this advertisement an infamous thing. It not only shows 
a desperate attempt of the Democratic leaders to use the war 
forces for political profit, but it is humiliating and disgusting to 
every American citizen who believes in the separation of the mili- 
tary from the civil power of the Government. It states that the 
election of a Republican was in the interest of Germany and 
would bring joy to Berlin, whereas the man who. really brings 
aid to the Kaiser is the man who falsely states to the world that 
the Republican Party, the party of Lincoln, is friendly to our 
enemy in time of war. Of course Wisconsin resented it, and I 
had hoped that the President of the United States and the leaders 
of that party found this by-product of war was not such a valu- 
able asset as they imagined and would desist in such use of it 
as Democratic aid. It seems that they have not profited by 
their experience—New Hampshire, Indiana, or Wisconsin—and 
once again, while the airplane inspector in Chicago was robbing 
the Government and using in the most wicked way his appointing 
power to assist favorites to escape the draft, our Commander in 
Chief hears with alarm that my distinguished friend, Senator 
Lewis, of Illinois, is about to retire to private life, and once 
again he turns his eyes away from the airplane and Hog Island, 
and once again his face from the western front, and takes his 
pen in hand to implore the Democratic leader from Illinois not 
to dream of resting under his“ vine and fig tree,“ but to go forth 
with his spear and shield of the Democratic Party in order that 
the real issue“ may be made plain in the State of Ilinois. 

The Democratic committee of our State caught the voice of 
their leader and immediately called a meeting of the State com- 
mittee and issued the most thrilling screed of patriotism that it 
has ever been my pleasure to read. It is long and wide, trans- 
parent and not deep. When analyzed it is this: First, the Presi- 
dent wants Lewts for Senator from Illinois; second, anyone who 
opposes the President's wish in Illinois politics is a traitor; 
third, a vote against Lewis is a vote against the President; 
therefore, with logic as clear as mud, a vote against Senator 
Lewis is a vote for the Kaiser. This is what the Republicans of 
Illinois have to contend with, and I resent the statement made 
by the State committee as an insult to every intelligent elector in 
the State, and in my humble opinion it will be resented by men 
of all parties at the polls in November. 

I have not time or space to call attention to the President's 


‘suggestion that they nominate a man already named by the 


Democrats for Senator from Michigan. I have the highest 
respect for Mr. Ford. I am not one of those who sneer at his 
honest effort to bring about peace. I respect him and honor 
him for it. He is not seeking the Senatorship, apparently, and 
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the presidential interference in his behalf is uncalled for, to say 
the least, and is part and parcel of that political “ generosity” 
displayed in Minnesota, where the Democrats declined to run 
anyone against my old friend and colleague, Senator NELSON, 


which the Republicans have generously answered that in return. 


we will not run anyone in Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, or 
adjoining territory. 

The whole plan of the Democratic Party is to put the stain of 
disloyalty upon every Republican likely to be nominated, and 
certain organizations, leagues, and societies that were formed 
originally in the high thought of the good of this Government 
are being commercialized and used in the interests of candi- 
dates before primaries in both parties. It is being aided by 
many good people who have been misinformed as to the attitude 
of the Republican Members and Senators; it is being aided by 
some who imagine they have an absolute monopoly on patriotism 
and loyalty ; it is being aided by some who, lacking physical and 
moral courage, will employ scandal mongers to assassinate 
character ; and I believe it will become the duty of the Congress 
of the United States in the interests of the success of this war 
to investigate the German propaganda they are now putting 
out to the effect that thousands of our Americans are disloyal. 
Yet, Mr. Speaker, in the language of Tom WIIIIAus, our Illinois 
colleague from Egypt, “It is no new sensation for a Republican 
to be loyal.” No Republican ever fired on the American flag. 
Our Democratic brethren, in the dark days of sixty-four, de- 
clared in a convention that the war for the preservation of the 
Union was a failure and demanded an immediate cessation of 
hostilities. If any party was to do that now they would get 
punishment that they justly deserve. In the Spanish War, when 
we did not know the attitude of all of the nations of the world 
toward us when we declared war against Spain, my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Illinois, had the honor of being 
a Member of this body as a Representative from the State of 
Washington, and voted against a bond issue of only six hundred 
millions, and not only did he vote against it, but when, under the 
direction of President McKinley, the revenue bill was pending, 
which the Senator voted against, he took the floor in opposition 
to the measure. His voice to-day is constantly “ Stand by the 
President,” and we agree with him when it refers to matters 
of winning the war. But then, when President McKinley 
wanted money to win the war, the Senator said: 

I have listened too often, Mr. Speaker, to the constant cry of “ pa- 
triotism " as the reason for legislating measure after measure here, and 
only the other day we heard from our honorable friends on the other side 
that patriotism should always drive us into the line of action which 
shall execute the desire of the other side, irrespective of any virtue or 
vice of the measure. 

On this side of the House there arises, now and then, as did my 
friend from New York, the distinguished and honorable gentleman, 
Amos Cummings, who advised this assembly that he put his country 
above pary and under that cry certain gentlemen on the floor, under 
his leadership, calling themselves Democrats, found it 1 to sup- 
port the measure mortyaging the generation and their children yet 
unborn, irrespective of the fundamental justice of it. (CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, legislative day, May 3, 1898.) 7 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, consider if $600,000,000 at the 
beginning of the war was a mortgage upon our children for gen- 
erations yet unborn, irrespective of the “ fundamental justice of 
it,” what should we say as to the billions and billions of dollars 
we voted for in this war and not a single Senator or Representa- 
tive, either Republican or Democratic, has lifted his voice 
against or cast a single vote against the bonds or appropriations 
asked for by the President of the United States? It seems what 
is a virtue in a Democrat becomes a vice in a Republican. In 
the vote against the declaration of war we were about evenly 
divided, as I now recall it. 

Our distinguished Speaker, as I remember, made a very elo- 
quent speech against conscription. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For volunteers, not against 
conscription. 

Mr. MASON. For volunteers, yes; and it was the best speech 
on that side, unless mine on the same side might have been. 
[Laughter.] They have not prosecuted him or persecuted him. 
He was immediately thereafter offered a Democratic Senator- 
ship, and has been renominated, as he ought to be, and will be 
reelected. Our distinguished Democratic leader [Mr. KITCHIN], 
who voted against war and made one of the most splendid 
speeches I ever heard—no one has ever heard of his being 
persecuted for that rote; and I say again, is it fair in this cam- 
paign to make what is a virtue on that side of the Chamber a 
vice on this side? 

Everyone who voted against war has voted for every man 
and every dollar asked for. We have tried to show the world 
and our enemies a united country, and any man who seeks to 
make political capital or dig up a thing that happened before 
the declaration of war for the purpose of disturbing the forces 
of this country is doing it for some selfish purpose and injuring 
the cause for which we are fighting. 
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If a Republican calls attention to Hog Island it is an unpar- 
donable offense. If one-half of the money we have appropri- 
ated had been honestly used to build airplanes, such as were 
being built in Italy, France, and Great Britain, the Hindenburg 
line would have been moved ere this to the River Rhine. In 
modern warfare airplanes are the eyes of the Army. When a 
Republican mentions this fact it becomes treason or sedition. 
But when a Democrat has the courage to mention it, it is called 
“constructive criticism.” 

Mr. Speaker, I briefiy call attention to the disposition of the 
party in power to its political illusions at the expense of the 
Government. It will be remembered in our first revenue bill 
we put an increase of 10 per cent on import duties. The bril- 
liant and distinguished leader of the Democratic Party in this 
House, whom it is an honor to know, saw that it was impinging 
somewhat upon Democratic principles, but patriotically put his 
country above his party and adopted that policy. Word came 
from higher up that it might protect some American industries, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the bill was a revenue bill 
and we needed the revenue, yet that provision which would 
have produced us $3,000,000, approximately, or $600,000,000 un- 
der a Republican tariff bill, was stricken out, and the millions 
of dollars worth of silks and other luxuries came in under the 
low tariff, and we haye levied upon the little children who 
patronize the moving pictures. A tariff for revenue has been 
one of the principles always claimed by our Democratic brethren, 
and in this hour of stress when revenue is so much needed the 
party in power continues to operate under the low.tariff as in 
times of peace, rather than add anything that would look like 
giving a substantial protective tariff. Every one of our allies 
has a larger per capita import tax than we have. England has 
$10.25 per capita; we have $1.68—bringing approximately $168,- 
000,000. The Payne-Aldrich schedule would bring $600,000,000, 
and the English schedule would bring $1,127,000,000, or nearly, 
a billion more than we get now. 

Has the soft pedal been put on the campaign song of a 
“Tariff for revenue,” for fear the incidestal protection might 
become the real thing? In times of war prepare for peace. 

I ask you frankly, is that polities or patriotism? Again, was 
it politics or patriotism that refused to accept the offered volun- 
teered services of the four divisions of over 100,000 men above 
the age of 27 who were ready to go to France on a moments 
notice? Gentlemen have not forgotten the record. The con- 
scription act was passed by this body leaving out those four 
divisions., The Senate heard from the people, and Clemenceau, 
the great Frenchman, begged that Roosevelt be sent. Roose- 
velt did not ask to command a division, and when the conscrip- 
tion act came back to this House the four divisions were in, and 
the roll call was had and it became a part of the law. It was 
passed by the House and Senate, and the President signed the 
bill. It was openly stated here on the floor of the House that 
the President would nullify that act by refusing the volunteers, 
notwithstanding section 6, which “authorized” him to accept 
the volunteers in the same legislative language as the other 
section which “authorized” him to raise an army by conscrip- 
tion. Is it any wonder that when we are told that he kept us 
out of war that we answer that the only man he kept out of 
war was Theodore Roosevelt? [Laughter.] 

Under the Constitution of the United States the Congress is 
authorized to make rules for the government of our Army and 
Navy; yet no one of us at either end of the Capitol dare raise 
the inquiry, In what cantonment we are now using the military 
knowledge and skill of Leonard Wood? 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that I would never make anything 
like a political speech during this war, but I see the party in- 
trusted in the last election with the government of this country 
neglecting the business of the Government in order to place the 
stain of sedition upon the Republican Party. I am bound bya sense 
of duty which I can not resist to resent it. One gentleman run- 
ning for Congress on the Democratic ticket makes this statement: 


The Republican Pany is and has been spreading the propaganda of 
the German *. e Republican leaders have their ds stained 
with the blood of their countrymen and are spreading propaganda of the 


If this sort of rot is what we Republicans have to contend with 
the sooner we know it the better. Who helps the-Kaiser? Who 
gives encouragement to our enemies while our boys are fighting 
“over there” and all of our women, Democratic and Republican 
alike, are knitting and praying for the success of our arms? 
Who is sowing the seeds of discord and trying to make political 
profit out of the blood of our sons? The men who are saying 
to the world “that great body of citizens organized in the 
Republican Party are in sympathy with those vampires who seek 
to dominate the world.” à 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MASON. I will ask for five minutes more of the in- 
dulgence of the House, 


* 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no ob, 

Mr. MASON. In this last conscription act which we passed 
we differed on one point as to the age of the conscripts, but the 
House did not divide on party lines, and when the bill came for 
final there was not three votes against it. And yet 
statements like that simply say to our enemy, “Fight on and 
hold the lines until the Republican Party comes into power; 
then you can treat with them, for they will betray their coun- 
try.” That is not the message Pershing asks for. No li- 
can has ever voted against any bill on its final passage for rais- 
ing men and money to prosecute this war. Four men have 
resigned their seats in Congress to fight the battles of their 
country, and every one of them was a Republican. We leve our 
great Republican Party and its traditions. We respect you for 
your devotion to the party of your principles, but we deny that 
you have any monopoly on patriotism, and you should not seek 
to destroy the reputation of Republicans simply to appeal to the 
passion or the prejudice of the people, when you should be giv- 
ing all of your time to the prosecution of this war. You say we 
will not swap horses crossing a stream. It is not trading horses 
to climb off a bow-legged donkey onto a healthy elephant. 

If the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp of last Thursday, showing the 
wicked and corrupt management of our airplane department, 
made under the present administration, reported by a Democratic 
eomuinittee, and published to the world, could be printed in Ger- 
many, it would give more comfort and add more to the morale of 
the broken German Army than the winning of a German victory. 
The following is from the report of the Senate Military Committee: 


On July 24, 1917, 
the air um. 


Congress appro riated $640,000,000 to carry out 
craft ‘This fund has n, either by actual 
or by commitments, exhausted. We have not a sin Ameri- 
cun- made chasse (or plane of attack) upon the battle front. 


‘Caproni, a pow- 


fa 
erful and successful heavy ‘bombing plane, a by the Italian 
* — E: Í 8 ha 


and English xpert 
upon the ground since the month of January, 
S 
have work aia these machines and by this time have been 
quantity production, 

The report of the inspection department, which has been pub- 
lished, shows not only the wanton and woeful rebbing of the 
Government of the United States, thereby aiding the enemy, 


covered up by the false, wicked statement that the 
are spreading German propaganda. 

See what our soldier boys are doing. The world’s history has 
never recorded greater military skill and bravery than is being 
written day by day on the western front. If we had spent one- 
half of the money that has been squandered or stolen to build 
the airplanes already approved by Italy, France, and Great 
Britain, we would have 10,000 in the sky above our 
western front and driving the enemy back to 
before the close of this campaign. There is no 
for the American who would line his pockets and put out 
eyes of the American Army; and next to the man 
Government at this time is the man who seeks political 
either for himself or his party by appealing to the prejudice 
credulity of our fellow citizens. The Republican Party has made 
no attack upon the loyalty of the Democrats in this House. 
know you are loyal. You will be tried in the districts of this 
country where two men are running fer Congress not upon the 
question of your loyalty but upon the question of your efficiency 
and the honesty of the man appointed to discharge governmental 
duties, and the sooner you abandon the doctrine of a monopoly on 
patriotism, the sooner you quit calling everybody a traitor who 
does not vote the Democratic ticket, the sooner you realize that 
your boy and my boy are over there fighting together for our 
flag, the sooner you realize that it is not a question of who shall 
be elected to Congress but a question of who can do the most 
fflicient work to aid the glory and prestige of the American arms, 
the sooner you do these things the sooner the prespects of the 
Democratic Party will brighten. The paramount issue will be, 
Who can furnish the best skill and brain to win this war? And 
upon that issue we will go to trial with you in Nevember and 
let the American people decide. 

I plead for neither your party nor mine, but for our country’s 
sake. Quit giving out false statements as to the loyalty of 


Republicans. Let us go into the field and on the hustings, say 
to the world that though we differ on great economic questions, 
questions of military policy, we are one on winning the war. Let 
us make every political meeting a patriotic meeting. Let us see 
who can sell the most liberty bonds. Let us see who can do 
most for the noble Red Cross, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Knights of Columbus, and the Salvation Army. Let 
us quit calling every American with a foreign name a traitor. A 
united country strengthens our military arm. The morale of the 
German Army is gone because the German people have lost 
faith in their cause. Our boys are fighting; my God, how 
bravely they fight! The blood of age rushes like the blood of 
youth through my veins when I hear of their bravery. Let 
no civilian hurt them by the slanderous statement that one- 
half of our people are not with them. It is not true; it is a 
lie, a damnable Lie. 

Mr. Speaker, your boy and mine are fighting side by side. Let 
us, you and I, do the same. Let all political parties do the 
same. This, sir, will be notice to the Imperial Government of 
Germany—to the Kaiser himself—that, no matter what the 
political vote in November, the unanimous vote of America sus- 
tains the prestige of American arms. That Americans on the 
field are united, and about the firesides of our homes we are not 
divided. [Applause.] 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF IRELAND, 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for about five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent for five minutes. Is there objection? 

. was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the entrance of our country into the terrible struggle now raging 
in Europe, and the many reasons given for our entering the con- 
test, has brought hope to the people in many of the smaller coun- 
tries of the world, to none more than to the people of Ireland. I 
will endeavor to be brief and to take up but a few minutes of 
your time for the purpose of calling your attention to a petition 
that I have been requested to present to Congress by a committee 
of ladies, who were here in Washington a short time ago repre- 
senting the Mothers’ Mission, a body of some 75,000 women, 
many of whom were born in Ireland, and the balance of Irish 
extraction. My purpose is to call the attention of the President 
and Congress to the petition, which contains the signatures of 
over 600.000 men of the Irish race in the United States, who 
— ey, and believe in making this world a decent place to 

ve 

The petition and the drafting of same is the result of the 
action of a convention of American citizens of Irish blood, held 
in the city of New York, on the 18th and 19th of May last, ask- 
ing That you take such action as in your best judgment will 
secure for Ireland the same rights accorded to all the other 
small nations.” The delegates to this convention were from 
every section of the United States, who now have many thou- 
sands of near relatives serving this Republic in the Army and 
Navy fighting for liberty and the rights of small nations, 

I will take up your time for a minute longer to read the heading 
of the petition, which is quite short: 

PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS FOR THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
IRELAND, 
We, as American citizens, 


the United States that Ireland a distinct nation, deprived of her 
liberty p irea and beld in * ae r England by military power 
alone, America has entered war for the preservation of democ- 
and the freedom smal) nationalities, Government is in 
honor — ang cage y in all cases of 
held in subjection, whet! er o under the jurisdiction of Germany, 
like Belgium, or of I d. B America can not be a 
par to any scheme worid-peace which withholds from any nation 
-given of freedom, the only final settlement must be the 
complete in nee Ir 


eland. 
America has the right, by her entry into the war, to 
conference at the of 


demand it from 
not in the peace 


the war but now. 


the — . d lr t to the 

necessity and good icy v a exa wor 

insisting that Eng N grant Ire complete national 242 

agen We hope that, like Cuba, Ireland will be mado 
by the action of 


I ask, Mr. Speaker, that the petition, with the signatures, be 
given its proper reference. 

The SPEAKER. It will be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. WALSH. The 600,000 names certainly are not going to 
be printed. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No; nothing will be printed except what 
Ihave read. But I have here a letter from the Mothers’ Mission, 
addressed to the President of the United States, that I would 
like to have published in the Recorp in connection with these 
remarks, calling his attention to this petition. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
The letter is as follows: 
CHICAGO, ILL., July 9, 1918, 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 


3 
President of the United States of America 
Washington, D. 0. 

Your ExcELLENCY: A convention of American citizens of Irish blood 
was held in New York City on the 18th and 19th of May for the Marpon 
of drafting a petition to your honored self and to the members of the 
Congress, asking that you take such action as in your best judgment 
mur secure to Ireland the same rights accorded to all the other 8 
nations. 

The delegates to this convention were men and women representing 
large bodies of citizens in every section of the United States who have 
asar thousands of near relatives serving this Republic in the Army and 


Among the women bot E were many mothers of sons now among 
America’s fighting forces in France, and many more who have sons in 
the training camps here ready and eager to join the forces abroad for 
the purpose of defending with their lives American ideals. 

A number of these mothers were born in Ireland, and the balance 
are of Irish extraction. Naturally they are interested in the fate of 
unhappy Ireland and the recent events over there have rendered them 
very uneasy. They say that their boys, too, are uneasy, not knowing 
what may be happening to their kin in the cradle land of the race. 
Many of these mothers feel that if they could get an interview with 
you, Mr. President, and in that interview present Ireland's case in the 
name of their boys for your consideration that you would take up the 
cause of the Irish people in Ireland and see that they also are included 
among the peoples for whom you so nobly advocate the right of self- 
determination. These mothers have cheerfully given their boys for 
the sa cause of American freedom as well as the cause of the op- 
prossaa races of the earth, and they are positive that even thonin 25 

ave never mentioned Ireland in your public declarations on alf of 
these oppressed races nevertheless they can depend on you to see that 
no injustice is done to Ireland at the peace conference, use she 
happens to be held in bondage by one of our cobelligerents. 

After discussing matters of this nature these mothers petitioned the 
writer to organize what they were pleased to term a ‘ Mothers’ Mission 
to the President and the Congress of the United States,” who would 

roceed to Washington and Jay their troubles at the feet of you, the 

hicf Executive. was not chosen as organizer of this mission hecause 

had sons with our fighting forces in France. Almighty God did not 
Lless me with sons. have, however, three nephews wearing Uncle 
Sam's khaki, two of them now in France. I have eight other nephews 
who will be called later on; I have several young cousins in the ranks, 
and I have a son-in-law whom I love as much as if he were my own 
flesh and blood who expects to join his country’s colors sometime the 
present month. 

I was chosen because of the fact that I am the national president 
of the ladies auxiliary to the Ancient Order of Hibernians, an organiza- 
tion composed of 75,000 American women of Irish blood, thousands of 
whom are the mothers of sons already enrolled in America’s Army of 
democracy. Many of these sons are to-day in France and constitute 
a large part of that Army. 

I have written to your secretary, Mr. Tamni anne that he arrange 
for this interview. I am informed by him that, owing to the great 


demands upon your time it will be impossible for you to arrange a date 


to recelve the Mothers’ Mission just now. Mr. Tumulty kindly suggests 
that I place in the form of a memorandum the matters which we wish 
to lay before you; he promises to bring same to your attention at the 


earliest possible moment, and in this communication I am complying 
with Mr. Tumulty’s e 

We have no desire, Mr. President, to add to your already hea 
burden of care nor do we wish to embarrass you in any way, but thin, 
are transpiring every day which are tending to make matters so grave 
for us that we feel we can not keep silent any longer. ene from 
my own knowledge and for the Irish in America as I have come in con- 
tact with them, I have this to say: My official duties have taken me into 
30 States of the Union since Good Friday, 1917. I have addressed 
gatherings of my people in many towns in these States; I have met 
with them afterwards in groups and singly and have listened to their 
conversations, and can truthfully state, . President, that they are 
backing America to win, win against the whole world if necessary, 
and they are giving very substantial testimony of this, both in man 
power and worldly means. A 

When Gen. Washington raised the flag of a new Republic on this 
continent 142 years ago, Irishmen and the sons of Irishmen rallied to 
his standard in amazingly large numbers; in ea! | crisis that threat- 
ened the life of the Republic from that time to the present Irishmen 
have no cause to hang their heads in shame because of the part they 
8 In the days of stress and trial for the young Republic the 
rish in Ireland no y played the part of a friend in need; they gave 
ample proof of this friendship many a time since when danger threat- 
ened America; in fact, the destinies of the two countries have always 
been enshrined as one in the hearts of Irishmen fn America and 
teful Americans as well. 
rs of the British House of Commons 


The 8 who sacrificed every- 


a 
bring to their unhappy land, ld the 


pena 


of tht great majori 
stand taken that Ireland would give no more men to the English Army 
until England conceded to Ireland the right she is apparently willing 
to concede to Poland and the other small nations. 

After the terrible series of tragedies following Easter week, 1916, 
England made a show of trying to settle the Irish question by means of 
a hand-picked convention. This convention rem in session nearly 
one year and adjourned without accepted results. A few days later, 
like 2 thunderbolt out of a clear sky, came the news that England had 
voted to conscript the Irishmen in Ireland. 

True, Americans were conscripted, but it was by vote of their duly 
elected representatives who had the vested right to make whatever 
laws they deemed necessary for the safety of the Nation. Canadians 


were also conscripted, by their own vote. In Australia conscription 
was defeated on referendum to the people. Ireland alone was denied 
the right to say what should or should not be done with her own men. 

When the smoke of battle has lifted and men will be able to think 
clearly again and dispassionately and without prejudice, we wonder 
how will this act of England appear; we wonder what impression will 
be made on the American mind by this picture of England yoting to 
pain ars pr against its will, the remnant of Irish manhood which re- 
mains the island. 

In the House of Commons, June 25, Mr. Lloyd-Geo admitted that 
En d is governing Ireland without the consent of its people. Not- 
withstanding this, Lord French, the military governor of Ireland, said 
on the same day that he would enforce conscription “ unflinchingly 
and in the face of whatever opposition, whether criticism or actual 
force, may be attempted.” 

Up to the passing of the conscription act in Ireland the Irish people 

erica were seemingly a part in the drama, but not of It. 0 
watebed with Bay the brave struggle our people were making against 
the wer and force of a mighty nation. We could not well under- 
stand how statesmen on each side of the Atlantic were willing to 
accord independence to the Poles and the Bohemians and to all other 
eee races and deny the same right to the Irish. The passing of 
the conscription act, however, brought the trouble into our very midst. 
Should the British Government rsist in enforcing it against the 
wishes of the overwhelming majority of the Irish people, a crime may 
be enacted which will cry to heaven for vengeance, 

Whether by accident or otherwise, a portion of the American press 
has lent itself to a campaign which is tending to place not only the 
Irish in Ireland, but the Irish in America, in a false light before the 
American public—in fact, the position of the Irish In America, because 
of this press propaganda, is dail growing more and more intolerable. 
These papers take no account of the fact that to give in man wer 
proportionately according to population to that which Ireland has 
already given, America will have to place 5,500,000 of her sons under 
arms and transport them to the battle front in France. 

England could settle the Irish difficulty with one stroke of the pen, 
if she wished to settle it according to the American standard. To 
the average peron tbe matter seems very pict ep the majority of the 
Irish want the enh to govern themselves. The minority do not want 
to accord them this right. The minority have had their way for sev- 
eral centuries, and it would seem but fair and just to give the majority 
their turn now. 

On the 22d day of may the English prime minister announced that he 
had proof that the Irish in Ireland were plotting for another re- 
bellion. Immediately about 100 Irish men and women were arrested 
and deported to England and thrown into pumn for the ostensible 

urpose of preventing this rebellion. Now, Mr. President, the people 
n Ireland know and have declared that no such rebellion was ever 
intended, and no proot has been given to the contrary. What they do 
declare, and what the world knows, is that the people were takin 
radical steps to resist conscription by every means in their power, an 
one of the chief reasons for the arrests was to remove those whose 
leadership and support were to be relied on most in meeting the 
criminal menace to the liberties of the Irish people. There has been 
no 5 —— 85 to bring those arrested to trial and to give them a chance 
to defend themselves. The British Government gives lame excuses for 
its failure in this respect, but continues to make vague charges, which 
are polsoning the minds of Americans against Ireland. If fres 
of conspiracy existed last month, the then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,- 
Lord Wimborne, and his staff, would have been cognizant of it, but 
he has definitely and porady stated that they had none. In view of 
this and the statements of the Irish people themselves, those of us in 
America who decided to take the word of our kinsmen rather than that 
of the British prime minister are amply justified. 

Justice demands that a man be held innocent until he is proven 
guilty before a jury of his peers, but this brand of justice seems to be 
missing in the characters of many of our foreign correspondents and 
in a considerable section of the American press. In their minds no 

roof of the accusations against the Irish prone is necessary. If Mr. 

Joyd-George makes them, that is sufficient, and so the poison that is 
endangering the peace of many of our communities is being persistently 
distilled through the columns of our daily papers. 

In seeking justice and fair play for our kin in Ireland we feel that 
we deserve recognition at the hands of our fellow American citizens. 
contribution to American greatness. We only ask an examination of 
what we are doing to-day. We think it will be found that, according to 
our numbers, we are contributing as much man power, and perhaps 
more, than are any of the other races which go to make up America's 
population. The boys we have given have come from good, clean stock; 
they have been reared in simple, wholesome surroundings, and have 
There is no need of going back to past history for proof of the Irish 
been trained according to our good, old-fashioned ideals, which means 
they have known the proper discipline in the homes. Hence, I venture 
to say that they are not giving their commanding officers much trouble 
elther in the camps or in the trenches. The dally casualty lists are 
plentifully interspersed with the names of these boys who have already 
sanctified the cause of American freedom with their lives. I know 

ersonally of several homes where sadness reigns to-day because a brave 
ior will never return, but there is no repining in these homes; rather, 
you will find that America has become all the more dear to them because 
of the brave young life given for its cause. We are not seeking to 
minimize the sacrifices which those not of our own blood are making, 
but we feel a just resentment because of these prejudices which have 
arisen against us, as we know that we are not deserving them in the 
least. 

We have no one to go to with our troubles, Mr. President, but you, 
Mission humbly solicit your friendly interest In our present * lexlties. 
our beloved Commander in Chief, hence the members of the Mothers’ 
The mothers ask this friendly interest from you in the name of the boys 
they have willing! ven to you to help you vindicate the principles 
of democracy—principles of which they know you are the greatest 


living exponent. 

And, Mr. President, the Mothers’ Mission have commissioned me to 
ask you, in their name and in the name of their boys, to be Ireland's 
friend at the ce conference. With Irish optimism we are not looking* 
at the present carnage but to the horizon where we see the dawn of a 
glorious peace with victory and honor, Emblazoned in letters of gold 
we see in that glorious dawn “America's Army victorious!" 

You have given every evidence of splendid statesmanship; hy your 
lofty Ideals, so in keep with America’s noble history, you have in- 
duced many of the European countries who are engaged in this struggle 
on our side to assume a less vindictive and mercenary attitude. You 
have endeavored to keep our beloved country on the very highest pin- 
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nacle of eee of soul ay your N assertions that America 
wants no material gain in this contest, t we desire only to help make 
the world a better place in which to live. Naturally 5 will be the 
biggest factor in this ce conference, and may Almighty God preserve 
you in health and wisdom for that happy oat: 

In conclusion, Mr. President, just about the time this document 
reaches your secretary, Mr. Tumulty, a committee from the Mothers’ 
Mission Will present to the Congress petitions signed by over one-half 
million 8 citizens, claiming that As America can not be a 
party to any scheme of world peace which withholds from any nation 
the God-given right of freedom, the only final settlement must be the 
complete independence of Ireland.” We are satisfied that nothing less 
will satisfy the aspirations of the Irish people; that without complete 
national independence the Irish question will continue to disturb the 
peace of the world. England herself now admits that the settlement 
of the problem is a most important and necessary item toward the win- 
ning of the war. ‘Therefore we Belg | you, our Chief Executive, to demand 
of England immediate justice for Ireland! 

We hope you will pardon this long letter, but you seem near and 
dear to us, and so, Irishlike, we have made our own of you.” We know 
that your life to-day is not a bed of roses; we know that you have great 
trials to overcome, and we are constantly praya that our Heavenly 
Father will spare you to the sacred cause for which we are all fi 
and you may rest assured that the members of the Mothers’ Mission 
will aid you in every possible way—even if it entails the giving of our 
very lives. 

Mary F. MCWHORTER, 
On behalf of the Mothers’ Mission. 
Mrs. WILLIAM MCWHORTER, 
1021 East Forty-sizth Street, Chicago, Il, 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SIMS. Reserving the right to object, let me say that 
there is no man in the House that I should rather accommodate 
at this time than the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FOCHT. Now is the time to do it. 

Mr. SIMS. Two months ago to-morrow the water-power bill 
was reported and has been on the calendar ever since, and I 
have been trying to get it considered. 

Mr. FOCHT. I am willing to sit here right along until it is 
through with. 

Mr. SIMS. Then if consent is given to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania some one else will want five minutes, and so it 
will go. ‘ 

Mr. FOCHT. I have really an important matter I wish to 
call to the attention of the country and the House. 

Mr. SIMS. What is it? 

Mr, FOCHT. If the gentleman will give me 10 minutes I will 
try to make clear to him what it is. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it a matter of politics? 

Mr. FOCHT. No; no politics in it. I would not discuss 
politics here and at this time. I will refer to an economic ques- 
tion of vital importance. 

Mr. SIMS. I will not object, Mr. Speaker, but I give notice 
that I shall object to any further requests. 

Mr. FOCHT. That is all right about any further requests. 
[Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of the 
House and the country, and I must do it hurriedly, to some facts 
I have gathered from an investigation as to the result of the 
notice that has been given by a branch of the War Industries 
Board having contro], or which undertakes to regulate, the con- 
sumption of news-print paper. There are several points I wish 
to allude to, and as I shall not have time to conclude I ask unani- 
mous consent now to revise and extend my remarks in the 
Recorp should I so desire. E : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? : 

Mr. FOSTER. This is not to contain any new or extraneous 
matter? 

Mr. FOCHT. No; nothing extraneous but absolutely on this 
subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. It is to be undertaken by this board to have 
the country newspapers—I believe it applies to all newspapers, 
but I am speaking particularly for the country newspaper on 
account of the inevitable ruin to be wrought. They are the 
papers that have a particular form, using a four-page or an 
eight-page, and the board undertakes to say that publishers 
must reduce their paper consumption 15 per cent. Also that 
the newspapers will not be allowed to make a contract with sub- 
scribers—that is to say, you must collect your subscriptions 
within three or six months after the subscription expires. These 
are the two points uppermost in mind at present: Reducing the 
consumption of print paper and compelling publishers to drop 
from their lists all subscribers who do not make cash renewals 
within three months after the expiration of their subscriptions. 
It is self-evident that whoever conceived this plan of curtailing 


news-print consumption is not familiar with either the cause of 
the shortage of news print or the management of a country weekly 
newspaper. For the shortage there is a ready remedy, while the 
dropping of subscribers is as hopelessly impracticable as it is 
unjust, while it would put out of business half of the country 
weeklies and hamper and hinder the rest. 

Our first suggestion is to stop right here in Washington the 
reckless waste by the newly created departments, where ex- 
travagance in the use of paper paid for by the Government is a 
common scandal. Instead of spending large sums for an army 
of clerks and inspectors to apply the crude remedy proposed 
upon country editors, those in charge of the War Industries 
Board could get better results and save twice the 15 per cent 
if they would at least start the curtailment in the departments 
in Washington. In an address before the House on June 28 I 
pointed out specifically where there was gross wastefulness in 
the use of paper and how it might be remedied. I wish to now 
read into the Recorp a letter received from a gentleman well 
known and of high repute, who in his county has charge of the 
sale of war-savings stamps. This is what he says: 

PORT ROYAL, PA., July 9, 1918. 
Hon. Bexsamin K. FOCHT, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I read your remarks in which you referred to a 
recent visit to one of the chairman of war-savings-stamps campaign and 
was not long in coming to a conclusion as to whom you referred to. 

You know we have about 15,000 people in oug county. To be exact, 
we do not have quite that many, and ut in my requisition for sup- 
plies. I told them that I would need only 4,000 cards to notify those 
registered in our county of the meetings at the schoolhouse, and they 
sent me 50,000. (Sample inclosed.) 

I received 50,000 pledge cards for the drive. That ve me three 
cards and 5,000 over for every man, woman, and child in our county, 
I have 60 per cent left and do not know what to do with them. 

Of the large lithographs, etc., which are only good for the drive on 
June 28, I had 1,000 left over after billing the county all over, and the 
committee men I know had a lot left over. All this wastefulness makes 
me sick at heart, since the 8 a are doir N g they can to save 
and save and buy bonds and war stamps. really do not know what to 
do with this lot of circulars they are sending me, and I am told by 
other county chairmen that they have been Likewise loaded up. 

Very truly, yours, 
WILLIAM HERTZLER. 

I have had a Member of this House tell me of a like experience 
and that the bank of which he is president is jammed with litera- 
ture which can not possibly be used. My further remedy is not 
to spend vast sums harrassing country editors who are already 
sufficiently disgusted with the Postmaster General’s freakish 
zone system as applied to country papers, to save the 15 per cent, 
but to increase production by restoring to the country the news- 
print paper mills which have been closed in the United States 
and driven to Canada on account of short-sighted tariff adjust- 
ment. At present we are wholly at the mercy of Canada for 
print paper and must pay any price asked. The consequence of 
this has been the ruin of hundreds of newspaper enterprises and 
the necessity of nearly all the rest endeavoring to survive by 
increasing the subscription price. Here is a fine example of 
where the news-print paper manufacturer of Canada profiteers 
by milking the public through the helpless American publisher. 
Therefore either increased production or economical use of paper 
by the departments in Washington will meet every requirement 
without any interference on the part of the War Industries 
Board with the business of publishers who weekly in the aggre- 
gate use thousands of columns of copy without cost to the Gov- 
ernment in booming liberty bonds, war-savings stamps, and the 
Red Cross. To attempt to force the discontinuance of subscrip- 
tions which are not paid in three months is the limit of oppres- 
sion and interference with the right of contract. If this prin- 
ciple of business were carried out in every branch of industry 
or trade, the country would go plumb to smash the first hour it is 
tried. With from 90 to 95 per cent of the business of the coun- 
try being done on credit the folly of this proposal is plainly 
apparent. With as much justice and common sense might this 
branch of the war board, desiring something to occupy its time, 
notify the Palais Royal, or Kahn's, or John Wanamaker that 
your wife or mine might not be allowed a credit of one or two 
dollars for a longer period than three months. It is all too pre- 
posterous for further discussicn, and to save the newspapers of 
the country from ruin, and for the good of the Nation, I hope 
this division of the War Industries Board may devote their 
energies toward closing the wasteful leak here in Washington 
and assisting in restoring by wise tariff legislation the great 
news-print mills which have been driven from the country by 
experimental and unwise legislation. 


EXTRACTING GREASE FROM GARBAGE. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recogp a letter which I received from Col. Kennon, at 
Camp Greene, with reference to extracting grease from liquid 
garbage. It is a very interesting process, and I think the coun- 


try should have information In respect to it. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentieman from North Carolina asks 


unanimous consent to extend his ks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, who 
is the author of the letter? 

Mr. WEBB. Col. Kenuon, at Camp Greene. I think it is a 
process which should be put into operation at every camp. 

Mr. WALSH. How long a letter is it? 

Mr. WEBS. It is just a page and a half. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE WATER-POWER BILL, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the water-power bill. 


MISSION FROM URUGUAY. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, before the Chair puts the motion, 
the mission from the Republic of Uruguay is here, comprising 
Dr. Baltasar Brum, minister for foreign affairs of Uruguay; 
Dr. Cesar Miranda, vice president of the House of Representa- 
tives; Dr. Xavier Mendivil, senator; Dr. Asdrubal Delgado, 
financial delegate of the executive power; Dr. Justo Jose Men- 
dosa, secretary to the minister of foreign affairs; and Lieut. 
Canosa, aid-de-cump to the minister. These distinguished gen- 
tlemen are at present in the gallery of the House, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the House stand in recess for 15 minutes 
so that they may be invited to the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the House stand in recess for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, before that request is put, I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, and I do that 
because I think we should have a full representation of the 
House here to welcome these distinguished guests. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Senget at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 


The Clerk called the roll, and the folowing Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


satar 3 — Pa. ya Pa. 
0 
Austin Fairchild, Geo. W. Eithin Sears 
Bacharach Farr Kreider Shackleford 
Barkley Fess La Follette 8 
Barnhart Fields LaGuardia Sherley 
Beshl Flynn Larsen She 
Black Foss Lever Shouse 
Booher Francis Linthicum Siegel 
. a can B 
en unn mith, 8. 
Fuller, Mass McAndrews Smith, Thos. F. 
Browning ivan — — 
Brumba Garland Snyder 
Burnett Garrett, Tex, McLaughlin, Pa. Stafford 
Butler Glass McLemore Sterling, Pa. 
Byrnes, S. C. Good Maher Stevenson 
Candler, Miss. Mann Strong 
non Goodwin, Ark, Mays Sullivan 
Cantril ld Meeker Sumners 
Caraway Mondell Switc 
Carew Gray, Ala. Montague Switzer 
Carlin Gray, N. ott Tague 
Carter,Mass. Greene, Mass. Mudd Talbott 
ap eae ee 
rk, e 
a Griffin Nicholis, 8. C. — 
Connelly, Kans. Hamill Nichols, Mich. Tinkham 
Cooper, is. — N. T. Oliver, Ala. Towner 
Ceple Harrison, Va. Oliver, N. X. Van Dyke 
Costello Haskell Snaunessy Venable 
Crago Hayes t Vinson 
Cramton Heaton — 
Crosser Heintz Polk Walker 
Dale, N. X. Hensley Pou Walton 
Dallinger Hicks Powers Ward 
Darrow —— Pratt 7 v. 9 
Delaney Rainey, John W, atson, Va. 
Denison Howard Randall elling 
Dies eee Rankin Whaley 
on reys Riordan ams 
Domini Husted ` Robbins ison, III. 
Donovan Hutchinson Roberta Wilson, Tex. 
Pooling Jacoway Winslow 
ag ‘on Johnson, 8. Dak. Rowe ise 
Drukker Jones Rowland Wood, Ind. 
Dupré Juul Rucker Woods, lowa 
Dyer Kahn ussell Wright 
Eagan Kearns Sanders, La. man 
Edmonds Keating Saunders, Va. 
Elston Kelley. Mich. Schall 
Emerson Kennedy. R. I. Scott. Mich 


The SPEAKER. On this roll 225 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that we dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the House stand in recess for 15 minutes, 
in order that we may receive the mission from Uruguay. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following committee to conduct the 
distinguished guests to the floor of the House: Mr. Froon, Mr. 
STEDMAN, Mr. Hannisox of Mississippi, Mr. Porrer, and Mr. 
MILLER of Minnesota. 

Accordingly, at 3 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m., the House 
stood in recess. 

At 3 o'clock and 46 minutes the mission, accompanied by 
Mr. Jordan Herbert Stabler, Chief of the Latin-American Divi- 
sion, State Department, and Mr. Hugo D’Pena, chargé d'affaires, 
Uruguay Legation, and escorted by the committee appointed, en- 
tered the Hall of the House. 

The distinguished visitors were escorted to the Speaker's 
rostrum amidst long applause and cheers. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
it has been the policy of the United States from the beginning 
to cultivate the friendliest relations possible with our sister 
Republics to the south of us, All together on this continent are 
21 republics. The Republic of Uruguay has sent a mission 
here, headed by its minister of foreign affairs, Dr. Brum, whom 
I now introduce to you. [Applause.] 


Dr. Brum. Señor Presidente, Señores Legisladores: En 
nombre mio y en el de mis compafieros, agradezco intensamente 
este homenaje que tributfiis a mi patria y a su Gobierno, EI 
Uruguay ha alcanzado un notable desarrollo en su organización 
institucional y ha tenido en vista siempre el ejemplo del Con- 
greso Americano, dictando leyes democráticas y justas por esto 
nos llena de gratitud esta demostración de simpatía que nos 
hace la mis prestigiosa asamblea republicana en la sode de sus 
deliberaciones que ¢s mirada por el mundo como el templo de 
la democracia de donde surgen las leyes más sabias para or- 
ganizar la sociedad y para garantir los derechos de los hombres. 

Si en cualquier momento esta recepcién nos habria honrado y 
conmovido es lo cierto que ahora la impresión es más honda 
porque aquélla se produce en el instante mismo en que vuestro 
patriotismo, vuestra inteligencia y vuestro tiempo están con- 
sagrados a la obra magnifica de vencer para siempre al im- 
perialismo agresivo y despético. [Aplausos.] 

Señores Legisladores: Formulo los mis íntimos votos porque 
los Estados Unidos de América, vuestra poderosa e inteligente 
cooperación, impongan al mundo el reinado de la justicia entre 
los hombres y del derecho de todos los pueblos a gobernarse n 
si mismo. [Aplausos.] 

[Translation.] 

Dr. Brum. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of Rep- 
resentatives: In my name and in that of my companions I wish 
to express my intensely grateful acknowledgment of the hom- 

age paid by you to my country and its Government. Uruguay 
has achieved a notable development in its institutional organi- 
zation and has always kept in view the example of the Ameri- 
can Congress in enacting democratic and just laws. There- 
fore we are filled with gratitude at this manifestation of sym- 
pathy extended to us by the most republican assembly at the 
seat of its deliberations, which the world looks upon as a tem- 
ple of democracy where the wisest laws for the organization of 
society and the protection of man’s rights are given birth. 

While this reception would have given us honor and emotion 
at any time, the impression is assuredly more profound now 
because of its being made at the very moment when your pa- 
triotic intelligence and time are devoted to the magnificent un- 
dertaking of conquering forever an aggressive and despotic im- 
perialism. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, I make the most 
earnest wishes that the United States of America, through your 
powerful and intelligent cooperation, may impose on the world 
the kingdom of peace among men and the right of all the peo- 
ples to govern themselves. [Applause.] 


‘The members of the mission then took their places at the right 
of the Speaker’s rostrum, and the Members of the House were 
presented to them. The distinguished visitors were then es- 


_| corted from the Hall of the House. 


The recess haying expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. When the recess was taken the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sus] had moved to go into the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the state of the Unlon for the further 
consideration of the water- power bill 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, it is now 4 o’clock, and I do not 
think it would be possible to keep a quorum here and to com- 
mence a large bill like this after 4 o’clock on a hot, oppressive 
day. I do not think it a wise thing to do, and therefore I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr, DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, before that is done I desire to 
present a request for unanimous consent at this time. I ask 
permission to address the House to-morrow morning after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposition of the usual business 
on the Speaker’s table for 30 minutes on the question of whether 
politics is adjourned. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that to-morrow after the reading of the 
Journal and the cleaning up of business on the Speaker's table 
that he be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes on the 
question of whether politics is adjourned. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, could 
not the gentleman make his address this afternoon? The water- 
power bilt ought to have consideration by the House and not 
be held up by the revenue bill. Let the gentleman make his 
request for permission to address the House this afternoon, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw his motion to 
adjourn? 

Mr. SIMS. I will withdraw the request and take up the bill 
if there is going to be time used to-morrow, but let the gentle- 
man submit his request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has submitted his request. 

Mr. SIMS. But it has not been acted on. 
seen Gat SPEAKER. The Chair knows it has not been; it has not 

n 

Mr. Pius. If it is granted, then I will moye to go into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union on 
the bill to-day. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I hope nobody will object to the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we have been trying to get this water-power bill up for con- 
sideration for some days, and while I do not want to prevent any 
gentleman from making a reply to the speech of Mr. RODENBERG, 
or any other speech, I am not willing that the water-power bill 
to-morrow shall be displaced by a speech or preceded by a speech, 
and I shall object to a speech being made to-morrow. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, could not we obviate this matter 


if the gentleman from Tennessee ask that when the House ad-. 


journs to-day that we meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow? The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania could take 30 minutes, and possibly 
we will be able to start on the bill before 12 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will make one remark. His ob- 
servation of this 11 o'clock business is that invariably, nearly, 
somebody raises the point of no quorum and we waste 30 min- 
utes on a roll call. Why not resolve the House into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House now and let the gentleman make 
his speech? 

Mr. SIMS. That is the motion I was going to make—that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
water-power bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
water-power bill. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. WatsH) there were—ayes 
71, noes 2. 

WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1419, with Mr. Wess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 1419, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters, approved June 21, 
1906, as amended by the act approved June 28, 191 10. and to provide 


for the improvement and development of waterways for the uses of 
interstate and foreign commerce, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill under the 
five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., 


That a commission is hereby created and estab- 
lished, to be known as the Feaeral Power Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the commission), which shall be composed of the Secretary 


155 War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agricul- 

ture. Two members of the commission shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business, and the commission shall have an official 
seal, which shall be judiciall, potent, The President shall designate 
the ‘chairman of the commissio: 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dewatr] asked for recognition. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
Roy that I may be permitted to proceed for 30 minutes out of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 30 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I recognize at once my inability to cope in any way 
either with the eloquence or, perhaps, with the great temerity 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ropxxnknd] exhibited in 
his address to the House only a short time ago. I recognize, 
too, that there is in this House, and has been ever since I have 
been here, a certain rule of precedence which gives to older 
Members and those who are more accustomed to the ways and 
procedure in the House an undoubted right to express their 
views on almost any question without interference, and that 
young Members are usually relegated to the rear and are sup- 
posed to keep silence, even upon very important questions. But, 
in my judgment, the time has come now when a Democrat 
from the greatest Republican State in the Union, with the 
exception of one, should voice his sentiments in protest against 
the utterances made by the gentleman from Illinois. [Ap- 
plause.] 

His conduct upon this occasion, as compared with his past 
record, reminds me of a little distich that I heard many years 
ago, a corruption of the stanza in an old hymn, which runs 
something like this: 

Whilst the light holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return, 

Whilst there’s grace enough to save us, 
Still there’s hope for Charley Davis. 

When I look at the record that the gentleman from Illinois 
has made for himself upon the different war measures as pre- 
sented in this Congress and in the last Congress, I am somewhat 
astonished that he should, in the opening of his remarks to this 
august body, have said that since the declaration of war he 
had always supported the administration and had been for 
every measure which was called up by the administration in 
the prosecution of the war. Usually people judge others not 
so much by the sound of their voice or by the utterances that 
they make as by their acts, and, if this judgment is to be taken, 
then I wohld refer to this assembly what the record of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RODENBERG] shows. 

I have in my hand a tabulated statement, a record of votes, 
and the first that I find upon that record is a bill to provide 
revenue to defray the war expenses, and for other purposes. An 
amendment was offered that a tax of 5 per cent should not be col- 
lected on automobile manufacturers until they shall have earned 
a profit of 8 per cent upon actual capital invested. Mr. RODEN- 
BERG voted “yea,” as did 147 Republicans and 26 Democrats; 
and on the passage of the bill Mr. RopeNperc voted “ nay,” as 
did 76 Republicans and no Democrats. It therefore appears 
from that record as established that Mr. Ropeneere, of Ilinois, 
voted against the revenue measure for the prosecution of the 
war. 

I also find upon that record “a resolution declaring that a 
state of war exists between the Imperial German Government 
and the Government and the people of the United States and 
making a provision to prosecute the same.” When the roll call 
was ordered there were yeas 373, and there were nays 50. And I 
find to my utter surprise and somewhat, possibly, to the sur- 
prise of this House, that this gentleman who was condemning 
the President of the United States for taking care of the interests 
of the Nation in its time of peril was one of the 50 who voted 
against the declaration of war, although he is now proclaiming 
his patriotism as beyond all question, 

Perhaps it might be informing at this time to refer to the 
fact, and I do it in no invidious way, but refer to it merely as 
a fact which seems to be established beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt, that the people of the district from which this 
speaker comes repudiated such action, and if the truth be en- 
tirely known, or if public prints are to be believed, they not 
only repudiated that action but they actually besmirched him 
by holding him up to public ridicule and hanging him in efligy. 

I find also a bill “to punish acts of interference with 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” and in looking at 
that I find that Mr. RopenserG voted “yea,” as did 146 Re- 
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publicans and 38 Democrats. When there was a roll call there 
were yeas 260, and nays 106, and Mr. Ropenserc voted “ yea,” 
but 97 Republicans and 3 Democrats voted “ no.“ I find, also, a 
record of the gentleman’s vote in regard to another matter 
which was of supreme importance. The Committee on Rules 
reported a rule making in order a resolution requesting the 
President to warn Americans against traveling on American 
ships of any kind. On the previous question being called on the 
rule, the roll was called and there were yeas 256, and noes 160. 
Mr. Ropensnera of Illinois voted “no,” as did 138 Republicans 
and 32 Democrats. 

And yet after that record, as it is established in this House, 
the eloquent gentleman from Tllinois has the temerity to come 
here on this day, without a word of warning to anyone of his 
purpose, and condemn, if you please, the patriotic acts of the 
President of the United States in demanding the defeat of 
the McLemore resolution. And in spite of the fact that he 
says that from the time of the declaration of war he was sup- 
porting the President of the United States I find the damning 
record here that he voted against the interests of the American 
people and attempted to keep them from the privilege of 
traveling upon the high seas in the common pathways of 
commerce. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I can not at this time. Immediately after 
I have practically concluded I will. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I will ask the gentleman the 
date the McLemore resolution was up in the House. 

Mr. DEWALT. I have not the date. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It was a year before war was 
declared. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. RODENBERG voted “no” on the tabling 
of the McLemore resolution. 

I find, too, that in regard to a bill to tax incomes, corpora- 
tions, munition manufactures, and other products, and for 
other purposes to carry on the war, on a motion to recommit 
the bill to the committee with instructions to amend so as to 
raise an equitable proportion of the required revenue by a 
protective tariff, a point of order was made against the motion 
and sustained by the Speaker and an appeal was made from 
that decision of the Chair and a motion made to lay the 

appeal on the table, and Mr. Ropensera voted “no,” as did 
191 Republicans and no Democrats. A vote of “no” was 
equivalent to a vote of “yes” to recommit. 

Now, my friends, the eloquent speaker from Illinois quoted a 
sentence in which he said that “patriotism was a mask behind 
which scoundrels hide,” or words to that effect. During my short 
career in the House of Representatives I have heard many men 
declaim their patriotism. It has been a common practice here 
on both sides of this central aisle for men to proclaim in the 
highest terms their individual patriotism. I do not disagree with 
a sentiment of that kind, nor do I disagree with the gentleman 
from Illinois when he says now, that in spite of his past votes 
and past record, he is patriotic. I do not question that. But 
I do question the sincerity of the gentleman who by his past 
record has established that he was against the administration 
in the beginning of this war and in the prosecution thereof, as 
shown by the record, when he now condemns in part at least, 
or attempts to belittle, if you please, the acts of the executive 
officers of this great Nation. 

Now, how does he propose to condemn them? But before I go 
to that I find also that in respect to a bill to provide increased 
revenue to defray the expenses of the increased appropriations 
for the Army and Navy and the extension of fortifications, and 
for other purposes, Mr. Forpney made a motion to recommit the 
bill to the committee, and I find on a record vote that Mr. 
RODENBERG yoted “no,” which was equivalent to a vote of 

“ yes” to recommit, as did 195 Republicans and no Democrats. 

I find also this significant fact in the record: With respect 
to a bill authorizing the President of the United States to supply 
merchant ships, the property of citizens of the United States and 
bearing American registry, with defensive arms, and for other 
purposes, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin made a motion to recommit 
the bill with instructions to the committee to report it back 
with the following amendment: 

Provided, That no ship of American re; y armed in the manner 
aforesaid shall carry cargo consisting in whole or in part of arms or 
ammunition consigned to a belligerent country or to a citizen thereof. 

And on it there were 125 yeas and 293 noes. Mr. RopENBERG 
voted “ yes,” as did 76 Republicans and 47 Democrats. On the 
passage of the bill, the roll call was—yeas 403, and noes: 14. 

After the other remarkable vote Mr. RopENBERG voted “ yes.” 
Eleven Republicans voted “no.” In other words, my esteemed 
friend from Illinois voted for the Cooper amendment in this 
very shipping bill in regard to the arming of merchant ships 


deeds. 


of the United States; and it comes with poor grace, my friends, 
after this lapse of time, for one as distinguished as the gentle- 
man from Illinois has the right to claim himself to be, to now, 
in unmeasured terms condemn and belittle and, if you please, 
worse than that, traduce the Chief Executive of this Nation. 

Now, how does he propose to prove his case? After first 
uttering in these blatant terms, as I may call them, his patri- 
otie sentiments, he then speaks of the necessity of political 
parties. No one will dissent from that position. As our Gov- 
ernment is formed, we must have partisanship, if you please, 
and we must have political parties. The very foundation of our 
Government is established upon the keynote that there must be 
an honest diversity of opinion about the policy of the Govern- 
ment by the different parties thereof, and when that is once 
established and accepted, necessarily there are political parties. 
But there never should be an extreme of partisanship at any 
time, whether in peace or in war. But when I listened to the 
gentleman's speech, while I had the temporary honor of presid- 
ing over this House, I came to the conclusion that he not only 
had forgotten that there are not to be parties, but he has for- 
gotten entirely the fact that he is a partisan and a partisan of 
the rankest sort. 

I find, too, in the course of his remarks that he said that the 
President of the United States, immediately after 1918, had said 
that politics was to be adjourned, in part at least; that he 
then, at that time, decided that there should be no partisanship 
displayed in the disputation in Congress or in the general pub- 
lic at large. 

Granted that be true, was it not the duty of the President of 
the United States, at any time and at all times whilst we were 
going in preparation for this titanic struggle, to attempt to 
get all parties, whether Democrats or Republicans or whatever 
their party appellations might have been, to join under one 
banner and to forget for the time being that there was a party 
distinction? And yet he says now that politics has not been 
adjourned. Why? Because the President of the United States 
has seen fit, as he calls it, to interfere in the election of Con- 
gressmen and Senators of the United States. 

Now, let us see how that looks. I base my argument largely 
upon this proposition, that a good Republican is at any time 
a great deal better than a bad Democrat, and so I believe that 
inherently this follows, that a patriotic man in either House 
of Congress, whether in the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, if he be patriotic, whether he be a Republican or a 
Democrat, is to be preferred to anyone, whatever his politics 
may be, if he displays by his action unpatriotic sentiments or 
[Applause.] He referred specifically to the case of 
Senator VarpamMan. I have no personal acquaintance with the 
gentleman. If my personal feelings were to be regarded and 
had I been a citizen of the great State of Mississippi, I should 
unhesitatingly cast my vote for the gentleman who is about to 
succeed him, the Hon. Par HARRISON. [Applause.] 

But be that as it may, the record establishes the fact that the 
gentleman from Mississippi who nows occupies thf senatorial 
chair and wears the senatorial toga voted very much akin to 
and like the gentleman from Illinois, who now claims to be so 
patriotic. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the fact that the rules of the House are 
being transgressed by the reference of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to the votes and acts of a bra States Senator on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. DEWALT. I would not have. had the temerity to refer 
to the matter at all had it not been called in question by the 
distinguished colleague of the gentleman from Kansas, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RonenserG]; but when the subject 
has been opened, and when it is made a cause of complaint 
against the President of the United States because he patrioti- 
cally stands up and says boldly to the people of Mississippi 
that he is against the manner and the means and the methods 
of a candidate for United States Senator, I say he is perform- 
ing a patriotic duty which is imposed upon him by the Constitu- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman tell us why the 
President of the United States opposed that great patriotic 
young American, InVIx R Lenroor, in Wisconsin? 

Mr. DEWALT. I can not. I can not tell what his motives 
were. I only know this one fact, that the President of the 
United States did, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODEN- 
BERG] said, possibly promote the fact that the Vice President of 
the United States went to the State of Wisconsin and there 
made public speeches against Mr. Lenroor. I say frankly to 
this assemblage, because I desire to be honest and frank in all 
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discussion, I have never for a moment questioned the loyalty 

of Mr. Lenroot, now Senator of the United States from that 
great State [applause], and I grant you, for the sake of the 
argument, that I believe oftentimes the Executive interference 
in matters of this kind is harmful instead of beneficial. [Ap- 
plause.] But I take the broad ground, also, that where there is 
undoubted disloyalty exhibited by the actions of any man, 
whether his name be DEWALT or VARDAMAN or Lxxnoor, it be- 
comes the bounden duty of the protector of the Constitution of 
the United States, to wit, the President of the United States— 
it becomes the duty of the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy to see that some record of that be made by him in 
saying that he believes that an individual has not acted loyally. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In view of the President's“ acid 
test” in Wisconsin, can the gentleman tell us why the Presi- 
dent is now supporting Mr. Ford for Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. DEWALT. I believe that the answer to that is this: 
Whatever may be said against Mr. Ford's past record in refer- 
ence to his pacifist tendencies, I believe the record seems to 
show that Mr. Ford is a promoter of what he believes at this 
time to be loyal sentiments, and which are in reality loyal 
sentiments. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He will not let his son fight. 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, my dear sir, you are bringing the per- 
sonal equation into the fight. What the reasons are, or what the 
local board’s reasons are, for the excusing of Mr. Ford's son 
from this particular service, and giving him a deferred status, 
you and I can only judge by inference, and I never yet have 
convicted a man upon hearsay testimony, and you never did 
either, and never pleaded for it in a court of justice. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would the gentleman uphold the President's 
interference in branding the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAY- 
DEN] as undesirable timber for membership in this House? 

Mr. DEWALT. I know nothing of the record of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Srayprn], except what I have noticed 
here in the House. I donot know what his record is as to voting 
on different questions, but I say now, frankly and openly, that 
if my record discloses that by votes I have refused to recognize 
the necessities of this war, and that I have failed to support 
the administration in the measures asked for and demanded by 
it, then I am deserving of defeat, and deserving of condemna- 
tion, whether my name be Staypen or whether it be DEWALT, 
That is the broad proposition. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
Mr. DEWALT, Certainly. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman say who is to 
constitute the arbiter and judge and the court of honor by 
which the loyalty of citizens like ourselves is to be decided? 

Mr. DEWALT. That is the easiest thing in the world. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Shall one man do it? 

Mr. DEWALT. No. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. One man seems to try to do it. 

Mr. DEWALT. That resolves itself. into this finality, as the 
gentleman well knows: The people of the district in which the 
man lives will decide that question; and if the President of the 
United States falsely makes a charge against an individaal, I 
premise as a fact to be established in the near future, perhaps, 
that they will repudiate any such charge. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman base that 
observation on the result of the recent election in a district in 
Alabama? 

Mr. DEWALT. No; I do not. There were other circum- 
stances which led to the result there, and the gentleman pos- 
sibly knows what they were. The gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. HUDDLESTON] comes from a highly congested district, a 
manufacturing district in Birmingham and a portion of the 
county outside of Birmingham. I understand, although I do not 
know it positively, that the liquor question came largely into the 
canvass, and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] 
took the broad ground that these men were not to be deprived 
of what they had usually had in that regard, and the issue was 
made up in that way. I ‘may be mistaken in that, as I am 
only repeating what I have heard. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Then John Barleycorn came to 


Will the gentleman yield? 


the rescue of the candidate, instead of the administration. 
Mr. DEWALT. John Barleycorn has helped many men into 
difficulty and many men out of difficulty. 
the gentleman is not one of them. 
Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 


[Laughter.] I hope 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DEWALT. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. A few moments ago the gentleman 
stated that the President had a right to indorse certain candi- 
dates for the House and the Senate. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; I did not state that. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to call the gentleman’s 
attention to a letter which the President sent to ex-Senator 
Chilton, of West Virginia, in which he said that he disliked to in- 
dorse the candidacy of any individual on the ground that what he 
might say would be resented, and rightly so, by the constituents 
in that district. 

Mr. DEWALT. I saw that letter; that is what I am calling 
the attention of the House to. The gentleman asked me a few 
moments ago who was to be the final arbiter on the question, 
and I repeat again what I have said, that irrespective and re- 
gardless of my opinion or the behests or suggestion of the execu- 
tive favor, if the people of the district are convinced, in their 
own mind, that the individual has been loyal and true they 
will reelect him, provided all other facts show that he is fit for 
the position. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If the President would write a letter 
like that to ex-Senator Chilton, why should he write a letter 
in favor of Senator Lewis and Mr. Davis and other men he has 
indorsed for sentatorial and congressional position? 

Mr. DEWALT. When a gentleman propounds a conundrum 
of that kind, let him answer it. There are individual dis- 
tinctions and differences sometimes made, but there are also 
moving causes in the mind of every one which operate at the 
time he makes the move. I declare affirmatively now that this 
general charge, this blanket accusation, if you please, that the 
President of the United States by attempting, as it is called, 
to interfere with elections, has only suggested to the people at 
large what his views are in regard to the patriotism or non- 
patriotism of individuals running for office. 

Now, I find that my friend from Illinois referred specifically, 
to his Senator, the Hon. J. Ham Lewts. Of course, argument 
is one thing and ridicule is another. It may be a matter of 
misfortune, or perhaps good fortune, that the Senator from 
Illinois is adorned with pink whiskers, as some people say. 
It may be his good or ill fortune that the biography, as estab- 
lished by the book which the gentleman read, makes him 
younger than he actually is, and makes him very precocious, 
but that does not meet the proposition at all. The proposition 
is just this: Is the Preseident held up to ridicule by the fact 
that he sent Senator Lewis to Europe, and is he there upon 
a special mission? There is no proof of that. I am glad gen- 
tlemen enjoy what is being said about Senator Lewis. Whether 
he is sent on a private or special mission is not the business 
of this House at this time, because the fqreign relations of this 
country are purely an executive function ‘ind have always been 
so considered. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The Constitution provides that 
those who are sent abroad shall be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. DEWALT. What proof have you or any other Member 
of this House that the honorable Senator from IIlinois has been 
sent abroad on a mission? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The report as published in 
the newspapers and the attempted excuse that the gentleman 
makes for his being so sent. 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not attempt to excuse him or the 
President of the United States any more than I would exeuse 
or condemn the President of the United States for sending Col. 
House from Texas. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Is it not a fact that the President sug- 
gested that some of the Republican Senators should not be 
opposed on account of patriotic services? Did he not in the 
case of Senator NELSON? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes; and more. It is more significant pos- 
sibly in reference to other matters. The President as you all 
know sent Mr. Root to Russia. I do not think he was confirmed 
by the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. No; but that commission and its 
purpose was openly avowed and understood by the people of 
the United States. May I ask the gentleman what particular 
State has a candidate of Republican faith that the President 
has indorsed? 

Mr. DEWALT. The gentleman from North Carolina just re- 
ferred to one, Senator NELSON. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. I suggested the case of Senator NELSON. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. In a Republican State, 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. In answer to my friend on my left, it 
is true that the President offered no opposition to Senator 
NELSON, and Republicans are not advocating any opposition to 
Jonn SHarp WILLIAMus, of Mississippi. 

Mr. DEWALT. And there they show their good sense. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. What the gentleman from Illinois read in the 
biography of Senator Lewis—that he moved to Georgia two 
years before he was born—was a typographical error and really 
beneath being referred to by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DEWALT. It was really too small a matter for consid- 
eration by as big a man as is the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to make a correction there? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT. In respect to this misprint, to which the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee refers, in the Biographical Directory, I 
referred to the biography of the Senator from Illinois in the 
Congressional Directory when he was a Member of the House 
from the State of Washington, and in that Congressional Di- 
rectory I find that he was born in 1863. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman will have him only 11 
years old when he was admitted to the bar. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. I do not quite understand some of the frivo- 
lous questions that have been asked by some gentlemen on the 
other side pertaining to Senator Lewis. Is there anyone on 
that side who has questioned his loyalty or his ability? If 
there is, I would like whoever does to stand up. I think the 
mere fact that he is a year older or younger does not in any 
way affect his standing or ability or patriotism. He has at all 
times demonstrated that fact, and therefore is entitled to the 
support of all good people, not only in his State but all over 
the United States. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. No; I can not yield further. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman permitted the gentleman 
from Illinois to make a statement 

Mr. KNUTSON. In fairness the gentleman ought to hear the 
other side. The Senator voted against the bond issue in 1898. 

Mr. DEWALT. I heard, too, from the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. RopensekG] a rather astounding statement, that when 
these great war measures, in which the administration called 
for the support of its policy, were under consideration the 
President was obliged, if you please, to look to the Republican 
side of the aisle for support. I beg gentlemen upon that side 
of the aisle to refer to the record as it stands, so that they may 
ascertain how many of them as loyal men voted against the 
tabling of the McLemore resolution. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Always to the Nestor of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. And I hope the gentleman may have his time 
extended. I voted against the laying of the McLemore resolu- 
tion on the table—a year before war was declared between this 
country and Germany. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Thirteen months. 

Mr. DEWALT. Very well; but at the same time, although I 
have the greatest affection and respect for the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon], I believe, too, that possibly he has seen 
the light of day and repents the action he took at that time in 
the light of subsequent events. We are all mistaken, of course, 
at times, and although I can affirm as a positive assertion that 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois has perhaps been less 
mistaken than any other man in the House, yet he is not above 
and beyond the fact that sometimes people do make mistakes. 

What is the fact in regard to this matter? In all these great 
propositions in regard to the war there was, if you speak 
frankly, no division upon partisan lines. Republicans joined 
in support of the administration, and I am quite glad and 
willing and frank enough to say so. The Democrats also joined 
in those measures, and it becomes, in my judgment, not only 
partisanship but bitter partisanship for a Member of the House, 
with a record such as I have established for the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ropenprera] by that which I have shown, now to 
make this invidious distinction about either side of the House. 

There are but 7 Democrats who are members of the delega- 
tion from Pennsylvania, The rest of the 36 members, with the 
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exception of 1, are Republicans, and I lay down the affirmative 
proposition now that every one of those men, whether he be 
Democrat, Independent, or Republican, is just as loyal as I am, 
and I propose to be loyal and affirm that I am. I do not think 
there is any distinction. I think that same thing could be said 
generally throughout the membership of the House. What, 
then, was the purpose of this argumentation here this morn- 
ing? Was it to enlighten this House, or was it following the 
example set, if you please, at the other end of the Capitol, fol- 
lowing the example of Senator Loper, in proclaiming that now 
there must be a peace with victory, and that there must be cer- 
tain established rules and edicts made before this war could be 
concluded. In reference to that, permit me to say that the 
President of the United States is blamed for keeping us out of 
war, and for saying that he proposed to be elected upon a plat- 
form “He kept us out of war.” The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. RopENBERG] showed to us a little tag with the words upon 
it “ Wilson’s wisdom wins without war.” I wish to God he had 
been able to win without war, and I do not believe there is an 
honest man here who does not voice that same wish. The gen- 
tleman says there must be peace with victory and that we must 
proclaim now that we are not ashamed to say that we demand 
a peace with victory, and that we shall from this time forth 
not say “ we are too proud to fight.” I have said that the Pres- 
ident of the United States did keep us out of war as long as it 
was possible. When the inevitable came on the 6th day of April 
the consensus of opinion was so great that there were no votes, 
comparatively speaking, against his judgment. Why did he 
keep us out of the war and was trying to keep us out of war as 
far as possible? He was preparing the country with sentiment 
for the inevitable thing about to come. There was another 
momentous thing that occurred between the 2d day of April 
and the 28th of February. What was that? The revolution in 
Russia that occurred between those two dates, and, in my judg- 
ment—I may be wrong and faulty in it—I believe the President 
of the United States then determined it was absolutely neces- 
sary to take charge of the situation and ask for a declaration of 
war. But more than that, the President had warned Germany 
time and time again, had plead with Germany that it should 
cease its submarine warfare. Instead of that Germany kept on, 
and there was absolutely nothing else to do except to ask for a 
declaration of war. 

Now, let me conclude by saying this: I unite with every 
Republican and every Democrat here in all patriotic sentiments 
that look to the prosecution of this war, and I believe inher- 
ently that this is the wrong time and particularly the wrong 
place to cast aspersions and attempt to belittle or besmirch 
or besmudge the official acts or the character of the President 
of the United States [applause], particularly when I find 
that in doing so the gentleman holds up to ridicule the Chief 
Executive of the Nation by saying that he goes to the drama, 
that he goes to the movies, and goes to the theater, and with 
him there he carries politics. It seems to me that it does not 
lie in the mouth of a Representative from a great State like 
Illinois to come to this assemblage and say that the President 
of the United States in pursuit, if you please, of recreation and 
relief from his ardent duties, should be belittled and ridiculed 
simply because he takes his wife and members of his official 
family to the theater, and therefore is accused of using politics 
in that direction. [Applause.] 

I might add that the beloved martyr, Abraham Lincoln, to 
whom the gentleman from IIlinois referred, was foully mur- 
dered in a theater whilst seeking recreation and alleviation 
from the great burdens he then so nobly bore in the defense 
of the Nation. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may revise and extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman if the remarks he is about to make 
upon this 

Mr. RAKER. I am going to devote my time and attention 
exclusively to the water-power bill. 

Mr. WALSH. And that his remarks relate—— 

Mr. RAKER. To the water-power bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

THE NECESSITY FOR WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the requirements of war have 
shown the tremendous necessity for the utilization of the falling 
waters of not only the United States but of the whole world 
for the production of electric energy. 


{After a pause. 
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As was recently truly said: 
The Pay Aare of our water powers would make the United States 


impregnable in time of war, 5 dominant in e of peace. 
Impregnable in time of war through furnishing the energy required for 
ration of railroads, and 


ortation. 
e use of 


The safety, the welfare, the prosperity, and the progress of the Na- 
tion demand the prompt enactment of water-power laws in which pro- 
tection of the public interest shall be coordinated with fairness toward 
capital. Power, electric energy, terrible in its war uses, but a God- 


given blessing when used to promote the comfort of mankind. 


As our man power decreases—a considerable actual decrease 
is inevitable, and, relatively to the size of our task, a very 
great decrease is already upon us—the shortage in man power 
must be made up by the use of automatic machinery and vari- 
ous power-consuming appliances. There is scarcely any char- 
acteristic of these extended new enterprises so striking as the 
extent to which they use and depend upon electrical energy. 

This increasingly great use of electric power is not something 
which will end with the war, so we should not allow any linger- 
ing apprehensions of future idle equipment to damp our ener- 
gies in meeting the emergency demands which are upon us. In 
Great Britain plans far more comprehensive than anything even 
talked of here are being laid years ahead for increasing, inter- 
connecting, and centralizing the supply of electrical energy, for 
making it the very lifeblood of a greater industrial England. 
This country must keep its place in the industrial world after 
the war—must increase it if our promised 25,000,000-ton mer- 
chant marine is to be given cargoes. If we grant this we are 
permanently face to face with this problem of power supply in 
all of its new-found importance. We must make our present 
emergency an opportunity, must keep mobilized our war-time 
spirit of comprehensive organization and efficiency. This is the 
time to formulate comprehensive plans for our future power 
supply. 

I quote from an article recently published by a well-known 
engineer upon the “ Coal supply of the United States”: 

The coal reserves of the United States are widely regarded as 80 
enormous that no present thought need be given to their ible ex- 
haustion. Enormous they unquestionably are, but at the rate at which 
coal consumption is increasing their life will me a matter of concern 
within another generation. Coal consumption during the last three 

ears has been increasing at a rate of over 10 per cent per annum. For 
he past 20 years the increase amounts to 63 p cent annually. The 
necessary production for 1918, as estimated ay he Fuel Administration, 
is 710, „000 tons, an increase over 1917 of 14.4 per cent. A conserva- 
tive estimate of our present normal rate of Increase is 7 cent. On 


per 
this basis, and with a rate of recovery from the mines as high as 67 per 
cent, the life of our known coal reserves would be as follows: 


Years, 
Eastern district, which includes the most accessible and best quality 
of our fuel 


(These figures are based upon estimates of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. Faer include coal in velns as shallow as 14 inches (35.5 cm.) 
all coal up to 80 per cent ash, and all known deposits within 6,000 fee 
(1,828 m.) of the surface. Obviously, on a eg hy Seer basis the 
life of the coal reserves minable and usable under present standards 
would be much shorter. The reserves of fuel oil and natural gas are 
8 80 I TE that they would have no appreciable effect on 

ese 2 

The res are even more impressive when we consider that the 
United States bas about 52 per cent of the coal reserves of the entire 
world and North America about 69 per cent. Outside of North America 
the only really large 1 are in China, and are not readily acces- 
sible. The next largest are in Germany, means that in the 
future we must more and more be called upon to export coal. 

Curtailment in our rate of increase in fuel use means either checking 
of our industrial development or 5 economy in the consumption 
of our fuel resources. Power supply is ng to be the backbone of our 
future industrial development, and it is going to make increasingly 
great demands upon our fuel reserves. At the same time, power use of 
coal is the use which is most wasteful of its chemical and thermal 
ymae 5 every feasible fuel economy in power generation is 
called for, 


The following estimate of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey shows the available water horsepower in the different sec- 
tions of the United States if developed to the practicable maxi- 
mum without storage: 
North Atlantic States 


South Atlantic States 
North Central States 


Western 8 


Total available potential horsepower --------=-- 61, 678, 000 


It is also estimated that with practicable maximum storage 
the total available water horsepower that could be produced in 
the United States would be 200,000,000. The present actual 
water-power development in the United States is about 6,000,- 
000 horsepower, or 10 per cent of the amount available without 
storage and 3 per cent of the amount available with storage, 


The Geological Survey report for the year 1913 shows that 
our consumption of coal for all purposes was about 570,048,125 
short tons, of which the railroads alone used about 20 per cent. 
In addition to this, the petroleum used in 1913 was equivalent 
to 24,000,000 tons of coal. Every water horsepower now going 
to waste which could be economically substituted for fuel 
power would represent approximately 54 tons of coal per year 
based on an average of 12 hours per day. To indicate what are 
the possibilities of conservation along this line we need merely 
to reflect upon the fact that the ultimate development of 
61,678,000 horsepower on the foregoing coal-consumption basis 
is equivalent to the annual use of nearly 840,000,000 tons of 
coal—60 per cent of the total amount used in the United 
States—which at $2 per ton represents an annual value of 
$680,000,000. If all the water at these power sites were used 
constantly the foregoing coal-consumption figures would be 
doubled. Of course, this represents the maximum attainable 
development, which in all probability will not be approached 
for a long period, but it also represents the end which may 
finally be achieved. It is certain, however, that unless a start 
is made by the enactment of fair and practical legislation 
efforts to accomplish this much-to-be-desired result, even in 
small part, will fail. Every undeveloped water power for 
which a market now exists represents a willful waste of an 
exhaustible natural resource. 

It is estimated that over 10,000,000 horsepower could be pro- 
duced from dams installed in connection with the improvement 
of our inland waterways, and that were locks installed in the 
power dams over 4,000 miles of the upper reaches of these 
streams would be opened to navigation. The cost of these river 
improvements would be upward of $800,000,000, and, if accom- 
plished by private capital for purpose of power production, 
would not cost the Government a dollar except for the bare 
locks and removal of minor obstacles in those portions of the 
streams not connected with power development. If these river 
improvements were in one stream, it would be equivalent to 
creating a navigable waterway across the continent from New 
York to San Francisco. But in reality it means the extension 
of navigation for an aggregate of 4,000 miles in 83 rivers, tray- 
ersing 20 States in such widely different sections of the coun- 
try as Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee, Florida, Arkansas, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Washington, and Idaho. 

While it will take a long period of time to improve all the 
inland waterways which could be made navigable in connec- 
tion with development of water powers, yet every 100 miles 
helps, and the construction of river power dams will be begun 
in many different sections of the country as soon as Congress 
passes laws permitting safe investment of capital in water- 
power developments. 

The inland waterways of the warring countries of Europe are 
being used to their utmost limit, and hundreds of miles of new 
canals have been built since the war began. A new waterway 
182 miles long, connecting the Oder and the Vistula Rivers, has 
recently been opened to traffic, and 500-ton boats can go direct 
from Berlin to Warsaw and to the seaport of Danzig. 

Germany has thousands of miles of canals and rivers which 
have been made navigable, and are being used for carrying 
heavy freight, leaving the railroads free to be used for the 
rapid transportation of troops and food supplies. It is said 
that were it not for her freight-carrying inland waterways the 
war would be over and Germany beaten, because the rapid 
movement of her troops from one front to another would 
have been seriously impeded had the railroads been occupied 
with heavy freight. 

The greatest and most beneficial result of the utilization of 
our now-wasting water powers will be in their use in con- 
nection with the increase of food production through manufac- 
ture of electro-fertilizers, 

Seven million tons of fertilizer, valued at $170,000,000, were 
sold in the United States during 1918, and for its manufacture 
over $40,000,000 of nitrogenous and other material was im- 
ported, most of which could have been made in this country 
with the aid of electricity. The average amount of fertilizers 
used in the United States is 28 pounds per acre of cultivated 
lands, against 200 pounds per acre in Europe, with the following 
results: 


Comparison of average yield per acre, in bushels, of crops in the United 
E y States and Europe. 
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In 20 years some of the European countries have, through 
the use of fertilizer, increased the average of all crops to 
double the yield per acre in America. Before the war, Germany, 
with 70 per cent of the population of the United States and 
cultivating but one-fourth the area, produced 95 per cent of the 
food products which she consumed. 

The crops harvested annually in the United States abstract 
over 1,000,000 tons of nitrogen from the soil, and as the world's 
supply of combined nitrogen is increased only slowly and in 
small degrees by nature, the soil of farmed lands is entirely 
dependent upon fertilizer for replenishment of the stock of ni- 
trogen which it gives up in its yield of crops. 

The present method of manufacture produces a finished prod- 
uct containing but 12 per cent of active fertilizer, and 88 per 
cent of utterly useless material, on which freight and haulage 
must be paid by the farmers; whereas, the electro-fertilizer 
product contains 60 per cent of fertilizing material. 

The use of fertilizer has a most intimate relation to the cost 
of living, which has increased in this country at a much more 
rapid rate than it has abroad. 

The population of the world doubles in 65 years, and with 
increase in numbers there is an-increased per capita consump- 
tion of, food. 

The extraordinary increase in the cost of living in the United 
States has been principally in the cost of food products, while 
other items than foods have increased at only the general rate 
prevailing throughout the world. From 1900 to 1910 the cost 
of foods in the United States increased 35 per cent, and abroad 
only 15 per cent. While our population increased 21 per cent 
during those 10 years, crop production increased only 10 per 
cent, and our exportation of wheat and flour decreased from 31 
per cent to 13 per cent of the amount produced. The rapid in- 
crease in food cost in this country can only be checked by in- 
creased crop production, just as food prices are held down in 
Europe through increase in yields per acre obtained without 
additional labor through the use of fertilizer. The countries 
of highest agricultural development are the largest consumers 
of fertilizers. If our use of fertilizer in 1913 had been equal 
to one-half of that of Europe per acre cultivated, 24,000,000 tons 
would have been required of the value of $600,000,000, and in 
the production of which 12,000,000 water horsepower must have 
been utilized, and the resultant increase of crop value would 
have exceeded 52,000,000, 000. 

It is estimated that there are at least 10,000,000 acres of arid 
lands located in the Far Western States, lying above the reach 
of gravity water, that can only be reclaimed through water 
raised by pumps operated by the cheap hydroelectric power now 
latent and wasting in the various streams from which the water 
would be pumped. Thus the land, and at a lower level the water 
to irrigate it, and the power to raise the water to the land are 
often all assembled at one point. Given water, these lands will 
produce every fruit, vegetable, and grain that is native to the 
temperate zone, and are capable of supporting a population of 
2,000,000 people. With our water powers under development, it 
is safe to say that hundreds of thousands of water horsepower 
will be utilized within the next 10 years in connection with the 
reclamation of arid lands, and that in addition to what the 
Government service will accomplish, hundreds of millions of 
dollars of private capital will be used for establishment of 
reclamation projects in connection with pumping plants. Lands 
are being irrigated in 27 States and as far East as New Jersey 
and Florida, and two Western States have now nearly 5,000,000 
acres of land under irrigation. 

The internal development of a country must precede its ex- 
ternal commerce, and the development of our water powers is 
vitally necessary to the industrial progress of the Nation, and 
will be of enormous importance after the war to the maintenance 
and growth of its foreign trade. In every one of the 20 years 
preceding the war of 1914 the foreign commerce of Germany 
exceeded that of the United States. For the single year 1912 
it was $853,000,000 greater, and for the whole 20 years was 
$7,700,000,000 greater. There is nothing in that record for the 
United States to be proud of, for we have an area 17 times as 
great. We have 80 per cent more population; three times the 
accumulated wealth, and our natural resources are 20 times 
greater than those of Germany. 

Looking forward to probable financial conditions after the 
close of the war. Property of all kinds will have depreciated 
greatly in physical condition and will have to be repaired. 
Stocks of merchandise will have become depleted and will have 
to be replenished. Projects of all kinds, interrupted by the war, 
will have to be completed. The commercial and industrial 
progress of the Nation, which will have practically been at a 
“standstill during the war period, will be resumed and go for- 
ward with a mighty rush, This will mean an abnormal demand 


for money, and if to the risks and burdens of a naturally 
hazardous business, such as the operation of a water-power plant. 
is added harsh and restrictive government requirements and 
regulations, it will be impossible to secure capital for the pioneer 
work of power development. 

American capital and investment is expected to supplant 
German capital in Italy and in many of the South American 
countries which have heretofore turned to Germany for the 
means of developing and financing natural resources. American 
capital in volume will be needed to finance the harnessing of 
Italy’s water powers and electrification of her industries. Italy 
has no coal and the war has brought home to her realization of 
the necessity of availing herself of her water resources for the 
generating of motive power. Italian capital is not sufficient to 
cope with the immensity of the problem, and she will undoubtedly 
turn to the United States for financial aid. 

I am credibly informed that large banking houses in New 
York have already received urgent appeals for money to be 
used in development of foreign water powers, with the assurance 
of practically unlimited franchises and in some cases govern- 
ment bonuses, 

We must not make the Federal laws governing development of 
the water powers of the United States so restrictive as to turn 
American capital too much toward development of foreign water 
powers. Legislation should encourage business, not hamper it. 
The development of our water powers is of vital necessity for 
promoting the safety, the comfort, the welfare, and the pros- 
perity of every citizen of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, these remarks I have just made are in regard 
to the general development of water-power legislation. We are 
now down to the real meat of this bill. General debate has 
concluded and it will be now up to the Congress and this com- 
mittee in the first instance to report any amendment that may 
be offered or some that may be added if thought necessary to 
make this bill actually workable. I believe in a general way 
the bill is workable. The bill contains necessary legislation 
that will develop the water powers of this country some 60,- 
000,000 horsepower. Much time and much attention has been 
given to this subject in the Housé in the last six years. Much 
time has been given it in the Senate. It has been my fortune 
to have been on the Committee on Public Lands for the last 
six years, having supervision of water-power legislation as re- 
lating to the public lands, which bill has passed the House 
twice and is again reported this year, and under the arrange- 
ment in appointing the Special Water-Power Committee in the 
selection of five members from the Committee on Public 
Lands, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
the Committee on Agriculture I am again placed as one of the 
members of that committee, and I have heard all the testimony 
not only that in the Public Lands Committee of the House, but 
have read that which has been given before the committee in 
the Senate for the last six years and have heard the testimony 
as given before the special Water-Power Committee, which in 
all amounts to many thousand pages. The last volume is over 
a thousand pages. : 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield just for a question? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. The reason I wanted to ask the gentleman a 
question is because of the great and serious attention that he 
has given to this subject, and I know that he is familiar with 
the problems that present themselves in his part of the country. 
Now, I would like to ask him if he can tell me quickly and 
briefly, within the time he has remaining, which plan he favors 
on the recapture proposition? 

Mr. RAKER. I am going to do that before I get through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent that I may have 10 
minutes at this time. I took no time under general debate, and 
it was understood we should have liberal debate under the five- 
minute rule. I would like to make a few general remarks now 
and take as little time as possible when we come to the general 
provisions of the bill. F 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr, SINNOTT. The gentleman spoke of the estimate of 
60,000,000 horsepower. That is without storage. The storage, 
I understand, is something like 200,000,000. 

Mr. RAKER. This is without storage; yes. This ix only 
about 60,000,000 and about 200,000,000 with storage. Of course, 
there is a difference between the engineers as to the exact 
amount, but that is near enough, approximately. 
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I was present at the time the conference was held with the 
President by these three committees, and I have given the sub- 
ject some consideration. Like others, we differ. But there are 
some of these things that are to my mind, as I view it, familiar. 
While I might differ with others, I am going to give the House, 
as I see it, some of the benefit of that study and consideration. 
I want to say, generally, that I believe this water-power legis- 
lation as now presented, with the exception that I am going to 
name, is workable, that it will protect the Government in the 
rights that it now holds; that it will give the investor fair and 

decent treatment and a fair return for the money invested and 
a sufficlent opportunity to develop these powers. And it will 
give the consuming public a fair opportunity to receive elec- 
trical energy at a reasonable rate and not overburden it with 
fictitious charges and watered stock; and other conditions that 
are so burdensome at the present time. The question of the 
length of time, guarded as it is, I believe is all right. Under 
the present system where we have a revocable permit, no man 
can develop, no institution can develop, no association, no mu- 
nicipality, can develop; and there should be a fixed period, with 
rules and regulations for control, to the end that the investor 
may know, that the public may know, and the consuming public 
be treated fairly and properly. 

These general matters have been provided for in the bill 
by the creation of a commission, and turning over the authority 
to the Government where there is no State commission, and 
to a State commission where there is a commission authorized 
and organized for the purpose of adjusting these rates and 
fixing the question of the bond issues and capital issues, and 
so forth. The commission is the proper thing. It brings unity 
of action from the three departments, where the Interior De- 
partment and the Department of Agriculture and the War De- 
partment can combine their judgment. And you will get better 
results than if you leave it to one. And so while one man may 
be familiar with the particular subject in hand, the others, 
by studying the conditions, may be able to secure better results. 

I want to say that some of the western papers, and I notice 
the Oregon Voter—and I will insert some of their opinions in 
my remarks later—say that the bill is all restriction and gives 
the investor no opportunity. I think it is wrong on that. The 
farmers’ organization stands the other way, and says that the 
bill is all for monopoly and corporation, and gives the con- 
sumer and public no opportunity. They are both wrong. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. No; I can not yield for just a moment. 

One leans too far one way and the other leans too far in 
the other direction—both leading apart and getting no results. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. McARTHUR. By the farmers’ organization does the 
gentleman mean the grange or this disloyal, nonpartisan league 
we hear about? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, I do not know anything about that. This 
comes from the farmers’ national headquarters. They have 
sent out a circular opposing this legislation because it gives a 
50-year lease, and saying it is intended to prohibit future 
Government ownership or municipal ownership. 

Now, this bill provides for that. It provides that the State 
or municipality may apply for this lease and may obtain it, 
and there is no preferential right given except in one instance, 
where a license may be issued to any citizen of the United States, 
or any association of citizens, or to any corporation, or to a 
State or municipality, for the purpose of constructing, and so 
forth. Then there is another provision that provides in section 
7 that “in issuing preliminary permits or licenses hereunder, the 
commission may, in its discretion, give preference to applica- 
tions therefor by States and municipalities, provided the plans 
for the same are deemed by the commission to be best adapted 
to conserve and utilize in the public interest the navigation and 
water resources of the region.” So that we find that both par- 
ties, as I believe, are far afield. What we want is legislation 
that is workable, that will protect the Government, and at the 
same time give capital fair treatment and the consuming public 
as well, but will not prohibit the States or municipalities from 
operating if they desire. That must be right. 

But now in the bill there are two fundamentally wrong 
propositions, and I must say in frankness that as to one I do 
not believe it was called to the attention of the committee. 
That is the one providing that we give to any corporation the 
right to this permit or license, irrespective of its nationality, 
irrespective of whom the members may be, aliens or otherwise. 
When that is called to the attention of the House I do not believe 
there will be any doubt but that we will amend it, as to what 
corporations shall get this license for 50 years, to the end 
that foreigners may not go on our public domain and obtain 
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water-power leases for 50 years. It ought not to be permitted. 
I know it was not called to the attention of the committee. 

It was in connection with former legislation in the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, in regard to the leasing of coal and 
gas and phosphates, and to the House in this bill. But the 
question in the Committee on Water Power was overlooked. 
I overlooked it, although I had an amendment that I had pre- 
pared in connection with the former legislation that I wanted 
to call to the attention of the committee, But this Congress 
ought not to permit a corporation composed of aliens to receive 
these permits or licenses. It says “any corporation or associa- 
tion.” That would permit a foreign corporation. But the 
language later restricts it, where it says, “It shall be a do- 
mestic corporation in any State or Territory.” It should be 
provided that at least a majority of the organization or stock- 
holders should be citizens of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. I 
want to submit one more question. Then I shall not tawe any 
further time to-night. 

pee CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
ques 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the definition of a corporation in section 3. A corporation must 
be a corporation organized under the laws of a State. 

Mr. RAKER. That might include a foreign corporation. 
Then, there is another suggestion, and that is that the majority 
of the stockholders might be foreigners. They should not be 
allowed to obtain a lease or license for 50 years. The bill 
should be amended in that particular. At the proper time I will 
offer the amendment. 

Now, there is another thing which is fundamental, and it 
surrounds this entire legislation, and this is the “ net-investment 
clause.” The more one studies that the more one is compelled 
to come to the conclusion that the net-investment idea in this 
bill is wrong from every standpoint. The original provision 
of the bill fixing “the fair value, not to exceed actual cost,” 
and so forth, for recapture gives the man all that he is en- 
titled to; and with the provision in section 14, which says that 
he shall not charge for gifts or donations or rights of way or 
other property, that is fully protected and the consuming public 
is protected, so that when water rights are given him he can 
not turn around and charge enormous profits to the Government 
on recapture and ask millions of dollars for it. 

Now, I have been trying to find out what this net-investment 
proposition is. I want to call your attention to the fact that that 
was not put in the hearings and there is no discussion of it 
in the hearings. I do not believe that there is any man on 
the floor of the House who can define what it is from the lan- 
guage used in this bill. Let me read it to you: 

“Net investment ” in a project means the actual legitimate original 
cost thereof as defined and interpreted in the “Classification of invest- 
ment in road and equipment of steam roads, issue of 1914, Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” plus similar costs of additions thereto and 
betterments thereof, minus the sum of the 8 items properly 
allocated thereto, if and to the extent that such items have been 
accumulated during the period of the license from earnings in excess 
of a fair return on such investment: (a) rr surplus, m) 
aggregate credit balances of current depreciation accounts, and (e) 
aggregate appropriations of surplus or income held in amortization, 
aning ni or similar reserves, or expended for additions or better- 
ments. The term “cost” shall include, in so far as applicable, the 
elements thereof prescribed in-said classification, but shall not include 
rel pak from funds obtained through donations by States, munici- 
palities, individuals, or others. 

What is that? Was it before the committee? Who has read 
it? A man came into my office a few days ago and said, “ Will 
you show me that report? Will you show me what that 
means?” 7. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. In a moment. I began to investigate. I be- 
gan to investigate through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and tried to dig out what it means. Here is the report 
that is referred to, and I do not believe there is a man on the 
floor of the House to-day who can determine what “ net invest- 
ment“ is from that report. Then, I want to read to you a 
letter from the Interstate Commerce Commission received to- 
day. I read: 


Replying to your inquiry as to the meaning of the term “net road 
and equipment charge,” appearing in the Statistics of Railroads of the 
United States for 1914, 1 would Say that this is the book value of 
the road and equipment owned by the railways in the United States, 
less the reserve for accrued depreciation. ‘This reserve for accru 
depreciation results from charges made annually to operating cxpenses 
on account of depreciation in equipment. It does not represent the full 
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amount of the depreciation of the railroad property which might be 
shown by an inventory, such as our Bureau of Valuation is now making. 
The difference between the cost of all the pro new and its present 
condition is doubtless greater than is shown the reserve for accrued 
depreciation. 

Now, this is what I want to call your attention to: 


It should be stated that the form of the balance sheet was changed 
after 1914. 


Continuing: 


I am sending herewith a cop: 
ways in the United States for the year 1916, 
investment In road and 
reserve for accrued de 


of the text of the Statistics of Rail- 
On pages 94 and 95 the 
pment is shown on the asset side and the 
tion is shown under unadjusted ts on 
the liability side, and the latter of these items must be subtracted from 
the former in order to get a figure corresponding to the net and 
equipment charge in the 1914 statistics. 

I am also sending a copy of the preliminary statistics of common 
carriers for the calendar year 1916, which will show these figures for 


individual large roads. The corresponding publication for 1917 is in 
the hands of the printer. 


T am n D 
opera 8 PE a Prien „ E 
are now in effect. 

It is only a question of form, and after investigating it the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has changed this form, page 
after page of it, by adding to it and subtracting from it. That 
is, as to the net investment on a railroad property. Now, after 
a man has used a water power for 50 years and received a 
proper return on it for costs and charges, for upkeep and 
maintenance, instead of saying, “ We will pay you the actual 
cost of it at the time we take it over,” if you say that it must 
be according to this hard and fast form, it is confusing and 
misleading. The Interstate Commerce Commission, as I say, 
have been compelled to change this form since it was printed 
in 1914. Why should we make it a hard and fast rule of 
net investment? If we enact this into law, we make it hard and 
fast and can not change it. If the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission after their investigation find that they should make 
still further changes, we will have adopted a hard and fast 
rule which we can not change after the 50-year license has been 
granted. Why not adopt the sensible rule of “paying the fair 
value not to exceed actual cost of the property,” and so forth, 
to the licensee fer his property at the time you take it over 
and make it a part of the contract that can not be changed. 
Everyone then knows just what will happen upon recapture 
of the property. The bill should be changed in this respect 
back to its original form. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, it is late and very few of the 
Members are present. I want to say that we have the remain- 
ing four days of this week for the consideration of this bill; 
but further, there are a number of Members who took no part 
at all in the general debate whom I assured that when it came 
to the five-minute debate, and to the contested portion of the 
bill, there would be reasonable liberality in allowing debate 
upon the contested matter. I want to do that. I want to keep 
that prominent throughout. Therefore I shall object to any 
further requests for unanimous consent to make speeches on 
any subject, no matter what it is, except this water-power bill, 
and the debate on the bill must be confined to the subject matter 
under discussion. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, after giving this notice, which I 
think is fair and proper, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aceordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (S. 1419) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as 
amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for 
the improvement and development of waterways for the uses of 
interstate and foreign commerce, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
proceedings had during the recess in honor of the Uruguay dele- 
gation to-day, including a translation of the speech of Dr. 
Brum, be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the proceedings 
during the recess in honor of the Uruguay commission, including 
a translation of the remarks, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m. the House adjourned until Wednesday, August 
28, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under elause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 12681) granting the consent of Congress to the county 
of Winnebago, in the State of Ilinois, and the town of Rockford, 
in said county and State, to construct a bridge across Rock 
River at or near Camp Grant, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 762), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. a 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials - 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 12819) amending an act to pro- 
vide for the operation of transportation systems while under 
Federal control, and for the just compensation of their owners, 
and for other purposes, by extending to lines not under Federal 
control the rights, privileges, and immunities extended to those 
under Federal eontrol; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12820) grant- 
ing a pension to William H. Sigendall; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 12821) granting a pension to 
Sarah A. Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 12822) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Daub; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 12823) granting a pension 
to Frederick M. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 12824) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jonathan Harding; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 12825) granting a pension to 
Daniel O'Connell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12826) granting a pension to John J. 
Coughlin; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPHAKER (by request): Memorial of the Loyal 
Order of Moose of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, favoring House bill 
5407, to admit osteopaths to the medical service of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor, favoring House bill 9683; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also (by request), petition of James P. Fulton, of Stanley, 
N. Y., favoring a bill to increase pensions to maimed soldiers; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also (by request), petition of W. H. Morse, of Warrenton, Mo., 
urging the passage of the retired officers’ bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also (by request), petition of the Night and Day Bank of St. 
Louis, Mo., against the Norris amendment to the emergency 
Agricultural appropriation bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


Also (by request), resolution adopted by the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis anent the Balfour declaration; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, concerning its attitude toward the war; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the United Mine Workers, of 
the Fairmont, W. Va., field, relative to the Mooney trial; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry business firms through- 
out the United States, of the St. Louis Typographical Union, 
of the Manufacturers and Dealers’ League of the City and State 
of New York, and of the Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, against prohibition as applied to 
wines and beer; also, petitions of sundry citizens and resolu- 
tions by the Five Years Meeting of. the Friends in America 
and by the annual camp meeting held in Pasadena, Cal., urging 
immediate passage of war prohibition legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of the United 
States, favoring independence for Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BESHLIN: Petition of the United Evangelical 
Church, of Greenville, Pa., urging the adoption of war-time 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, protesting against 
further legislation designed to prohibit the manufacture or sale 
of beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the Wisconsin State Council of Defense, 
urging that a labor census be taken; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DALE of New York : Memorial of the Brooklyn Central 
Labor Union, against Senator THOuAS's labor-conscription 
amendment to the selective-draft law; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of the North Congregational 
Church of Berkeley, Cal., for the immediate passage of war- 
time prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of 68 citizens of Los Angeles 
County, Cal., favoring a bill to provide for the substitution of 
the oath required of enlisted men for the oath required of offi- 
cers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Jacob B. Mujdorff, Soldiers’ Home, Los 
Angeles, Cal., for bill covering Indian wars; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petitions of the Albany Street Baptist 
Church, Utica, for immediate passage of war-time prohibition; 
also, petition of residents of Watertown, N. Y., against further 
legislation in the matter of war-time prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Charles Kittleson, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., in favor of Senate bill 130 and urging early 
and favorable action thereon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of the War Council of the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Chamber of Commerce recommending exercise of 
greater care in guarding against duplication of Government 
literature in the mails; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Resolutions of the New England Hotel Asso- 
ciation against prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania 
for the passage of House bill 10266, a bill to provide for the 
substitution of the oath required of enlisted men for the oath re- 
quired of officers, in order to relieve those who object on con- 
scientious grounds to the oath prescribed by law for officers; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Union Labor Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor against prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, August 28, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 
Almighty God, in the pursuit of the ideals upon which we 


l have founded a Government and in following the lines of life 


laid down for us by our fathers we have been called to make a 
complete surrender of ourselves, of our interests, of our powers 
in furtherance of our great spiritual democracy. We pray that 
Thy blessing may be upon us as we enter more and more into 
a world conflict. As we lay our fortunes, as we send our boys, 
as we give our lives to the interests of humanity do Thou, O 
God of us all, smile upon us, give us success, and bring us to 
speedy victory. k 

Again and again we are called upon to mourn the loss of one 
of our leaders and master spirits. To-day the news reaches us 
of the death of the senior Senator from Kentucky. This great 
man so lately stood among us in strength and glory of young 
manhood, endowed with splendid qualities of leadership, strong 
in his friendships, loyal to the country, and devoted to the 
highest ideals of our national life. In Thy providence his 
spirit has been called back to God who gave it. 

We thank Thee for all the service he rendered to our Govern- 
ment and for the devotion which he manifested in the well- 
being of humanity. Let Thy mercy be with those who consti- 
tute the inner circle of his family and friends, and enable us 
to perpetuate in our lives all that was best in his. 

For Christ's sake. Amen. A 

On request of Mr. THomas, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day 
of Thursday, August 22, 1918, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to the fact that the Associated and other press dispatches have 
misstated the recent report of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs upon the subject of aviation in a very important particu- 
lar. I refer to the first appropriation of $640,000,000 for avia- 
tion purposes, a substantial part of which the committee re- 
ported to have been practically wasted. 

The statement which has gone the rounds of the press is that 
according to the report the entire sum has been wasted. That 
does injustice, and very serious injustice, to the authorities 
having the disposal of this fund, scarcely one-half of which up 
to this time has been actually expended, 

The necessity of calling attention to this is due to the facts, 
and because wide publicity has been given to the erroneous 
statement, which if uncontradicted will be accepted as true, 
when the facts are otherwise. 

ir. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator from Colorado be kind 
enough to inform me whether he can state that half of the 
appropriation of $640,000,000 is still subject to the disposal of 
the proper officials? 

Mr. THOMAS. Commitments have been made for it through 
contracts and orders in process of performance. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. That is what I wanted to find out. 


DEATH OF SENATOR JAMES. 


Mr: BECKHAM. Mr. President, it is my sad duty to announce 
to the Senate the death of my distinguished colleague, Hon. 
OLLE M. James, which occurred at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore this morning about 6.30, and while it has not 
been unexpected for some time it comes as a great shock to all 
of us and to all who knew him. I am sure, Mr. President, that 
in my State there is universal and profound sorrow, and I feel 
equally sure that here in this body among the Members who have 
associated with him for nearly six years there is also the deepest 
sorrow. We shall miss his genial, generous character, and 
among all of the losses which our body has sustained in the 
present Congress none, I am sure, will be felt more than that 
of Senator JAMEs. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. President, it seems to us, that we can 
not understand the Divine purpose when a young man of his 
age, in the very prime of his manhood, and at a time when his 
splendid abilities and services were most useful to his State 
and to the Nation, should be taken away. 

But it is not now the time to pay full and proper tribute to his 
character and life. Upon another occasion later on those of us 
who knew him so well, who loyed and admired him, will have 
the opportunity of doing so. 

I send to the desk, Mr. President, resolutions which I ask 
may be read and adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolutions. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 294) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
3 the Hon. OLLIE M. James, late a Senator from the State of 

Resolved, That a committee of 15 Senators be appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. 
JAMES, to be held in the city of Marion, Ky. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives. 

Under the second resolution the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Beckuaxs, Mr. Simons, Mr. WIIHIAus, Mr. SMITH 
of Arizona, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. Prrrman, Mr. Unprerwoop, Mr. 
KENDRICK, Mr. Penrose, Mr. BORAH, Mr. WEEKS, Mr. Kenyon, 
Mr. Fact, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Hanprne as the committee on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, this was the day which had 
been agreed to by the Senate for holding memorial exercises 
in respect to the memory of the late Senator from Nevada, 
Francis G. Newranps. I, as does every Member of the Senate, 
concur in the sentiments expressed by the Senator from Kentucky 
relative to our beloved friend, and, of course, in the circum- 
stances’ it is fit and proper that this body shall adjourn in 
accordance with custom, and I have been informed by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky that he is about to make such a motion. 
I know that the action proposed by the Senator from Kentucky 
will meet with the entire approval of the family of the late Sena- 
tor and that this custom of the Senate is thoroughly understood. 
But before action is taken upon that motion out of respect 
to the late Senator Jaxtks, I give notice that on Monday morn- 
ing, immediately after the Senate convenes, the memorial exer- 
cises in respect to the memory of the late Senator Francis 
GRIFFITH NEWLANDS will be held by unanimous consent. 
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Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of Senator James I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, August 29, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, August 28, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in Heaven, we thank Thee that the American 
Army in France has for its commander in chief not only a brave, 
gallant, and efficient soldier, but a Christian gentleman, whose 
faith in God is unbounded as disclosed in the incomparable life, 
character, and precepts of His son Jesus Christ, who represents 
the Father in the concrete and man at his best. 

The words which come from Gen. Pershing to the people of 
America are altogether reassuring: 

“The invisible, unconquerable force let loose by the prayers, 
hopes, and ideals of Christian America is incalculable, and 
furnishes the soul and the motive for the military body and its 
cooperation; it steadies us to resist manfully the temptations 
which assail us in.the extraordinary conditions in which we find 
ourselves.“ 

God be with him, his soldiers, and their assoclates, and grant 
them a speedy victory for the world. 

Our Father, again we are called upon to mourn the loss of 
one of the congressional family. We knew him on the floor 
of this House—a strong, efficient, wise man. We have known 
him as a Senator, full of enthusiasm, strength, and potency. 
Comfort us and be especially with his widow and those who are 
near and dear to him, and bring us at last into one of those 
many mansions prepared by the Savior for Thy children. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendment 
the bill (H. T. 12731) amending the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Es- 
tablishment of the United States,” had requested a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the bill and amendment, 
and had appointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrencock, and Mr, 
WannkEx as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

CHANGES IN DRAFT LAW. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House disagree to 
the Senate amendments to the bill H. R. 12731 and agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to disagree to the Senate amendments to the 
House bill 12781 and agree to the conference asxed by the 
Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wouid like to ask if there will be an opportunity for the 
Bouse to express itself in regard to an amendment which I 
introduced, which was adopted by the House, drafting aliens, 
end which was left out by the Senate? 

Mr. DENT. I will say to the gentleman that I can not make 
any promises as to what the conferees will do, but I will say 
that I think I have an idea as to what the sentiment of this 
House is on that subject, and I shall try to carry out the senti- 
ment of the House in conference, 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. GILLETT. It seems to me that this proposition is dif- 
ferent from the ordinary amendment. Here was a case where 
the House by an overwhelming majority put on an amendment 
against the position of the committee, and therefore the con- 
ferees, as the House knows, are personally, or were at the time, 
against the action of the House. So it seems to me that it 
would be no more than fair for the conferees to agree in such 
a case that the House should have an opportunity before they 
assented to the Senate proposition to express its opinion. 

Mr. DENT. I will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that the conferees on the part of the House have always under- 
taken to carry out the will of the House whenever expressed, 
even if contrary to their own personal judgment. I shall under- 
take to do that, and I think I can speak for the other conferees 
to the same effect. 

Mr. GILLETT, I assume that, but at the same time the gen- 
tleman will recognize that human nature is such that the House 


would have more confidence if the conferees were in sympathy 

with the action of the House, and under these circumstances 

it does not seem too much for the gentleman from Ohio to ask 

P the House shall be assured of an opportunity to express its 
ews. 

Meee DENT. Would not the House have the opportunity to do 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman well knows that after a con- 
ference report is agreed to it is very difficult to vote down a 
conference report simply on that ground, much more difficult 
than it would be to have a vote on that one proposition. 

Mr. DENT. I trust that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
will not insist that the conferees, whoever they may be, shall 
make any absolute promise as to what may be done. I hope the 
gentleman will allow them to go into conference with their hands 
untied after making the statement that I have made that they 
propose to stand by the will of the House, as they understand 
it, as far as they are able, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
Senate has put on an amendment which requires the Government 
to furnish uniforms of officers at cost. That was on at least one 
other bill as it passed the Senate, and the conferees took it out, 
as I understand it, because the department said that the same 
result would be accomplished by regulations, 

Mr. DENT. Because the department said it was being 
taken care of. 

Mr. MAPES. The fact is it has not been taken care of. 

Mr. DENT. I have not been so informed, but I will try to 
ascertain, and if the department has not taken care of the situa- 
88 regulation I shall have no objection to having it go into 
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Mr. MAPES. I looked it up within the last 10 days, and it had 
not been taken care of. Personally I can see no objection what- 
ever to its being incorporated into the law even if it is being 
taken care of by regulation of the department, 

Mr. DENT. The only objection to incorporating it into the 
law is that a situation might arise that would embarrass the 
Goyernment in the administration of this matter; that is the 
only objection I have ever had to it. If the department has not 
done as they indicated to me I have no objection to its incorpora- 
tion into the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not ask the gentleman to commit himself 
definitely, but as I understand he is favorable to the legislation. 

Mr. DENT. Yes; with the exception that I have stated. 

Mr. MAPES. I hope it may remain in the bill. I have re- 
ceived a great many complaints about the abuses sought to be 
corrected by it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I desire to say to the chairman in regard 
to the question raised by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mares] that I understand the Senate amendment provided for 
different classes of uniforms for officers of different ranks. I 
wish to say that if the amendment remains in the bill I hope 
the conferees will see that there is no discrimination between 
officers of the United States Army as to the character of the 
uniform. 

Mr. DENT. I agree with my colleague on the committee in 
respect to that idea. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. I understand that the Senate has struck out 
the amendment known as the McCulloch amendment in regard 
to drafting cobelligerents and aliens. 

Mr. DENT. That was stricken out by the Senate. I have 
just made a statement that I hope the House would not under- 
take to tie the hands of the conferees upon any subject matter 
involved in this bill. I understand the sentiment of the House 
upon that subject, and if I am appointed as a conferee I pro- 
pose to carry out the will of the House as far as I am able. 

Mr. BURNETT. Before the gentleman would agree with the 
Senate in striking it out, would he not agree that we should 
have an expression from the House in regard to the matter? 

Mr. DENT. As I have already stated, I hope the gentleman 
will not insist upon my making an absolute promise of that kind. 
If I did it in this respect, I would be expected to do it in many 
other respects, and the result would be that this bill would be 
going backward and forward for no one knows how long. I hope 
the House will trust the conferees to carry into effect what is 
known to be the sense of the House on that proposition. 

Mr. BURNETT. ‘The gentleman realizes there was a very 
emphatic expression of the House upon that proposition, 

Mr. DENT. Ido. I think I understand the will of the House 
upon that subject and shall undertake to carry it out. 

Mr. BURNETT. I am willing to trust the gentleman and the 
conferees in regard to that matter. 


1918. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to say, in view of the statement of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Dent] that he will give this matter consid- 
eration, and that the House will have an opportunity to act 
upon it probably, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. Dent, 
Mr. Firecps, and Mr. Kann, 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR TO-MORROW. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurn] to preside to-morrow as Speaker 
pro tempore. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
pee et the Hon. OLLIE M, James, late a Senator from the State of 

entucky. 

Resolved, That a committee of 15 Senators be sponte by the 
President pro tempore to take order for superintending the funeral 
of Mr. JAMeEs, to be held in the city of Marion, A 

Resoiced, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


DEATH OF THE LATE SENATOR OLLIE M, JAMES. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing resolutions, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 426. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. Oran M. James, a Senator of the United States from 
the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased Senator. 


Resolved, That a committee of 16 Members be appointed upon the 
part of the House to join the committee appointed on the of the 
Senate to attend the funeral, 


The SPEAKER. 
tions. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair announces the following com- 
mittee, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Jonxsox of Kentucky, Mr. HELM, Mr. THOMAS, Mr. CANTRILD, 
Mr. FIELDS, Mr. ROUSE, Mr, KINCHELOE, Mr. Garnerr of Tennessee, Mr. 
Irix, Mr. Harrison of Mississippi, Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
Kaus, Mr. Dyer, Mr. CAMPBELL o „and Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to; accordingly at 12 
o’clock-and 20 minutes p. m. the House adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Thursday, August 29, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 12827) granting a pen- 
sion to Thomas Alley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12828) granting a pension to Ellsworth G. 
Beers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12829) to authorize the appointment of 
John Fawcett, a lieutenant colonel in the National Army, to the 
rank of major in the Regular Army; to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12830) granting 
a pension to Albert E. Keily; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12881) granting a pension to Richard Van 
Dusen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: A bill (H. R. 12832) for the relief of 
John McCarthy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions adopted by a 
mass meeting held under the auspices of the Russian Workers’ 
Council of Seattle, concerning intervention in Russia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Steuben County, Ind., 
favoring suffrage and immediate war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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Also (by request), memorial of the Highway and Automobile 
Associations of Dallas, Tex., asking that road bonds be exempt 
from taxation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Telegram from I. S. Johnson & Co., dealers 
in proprietary medicines, 30 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass., 
protesting against proposed increase on nonbeverage alcohol 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, August 29, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, as we come together to give expression to the 
will of a great people and to help shape the policy of a nation, 
we feel the ever-increasing weight of the responsibility of this 
high office, and we seek Thy favor and blessing. As we toil to- 
day over the problems that present themselves to us at home, we 
remember the boys on the battle front, those who have been 
wounded, those who are crowding into the hospitals, those who 
are trooping to the colors. We ask Thy blessing, O God, the 
God of nations, upon them. Shelter them from harm. Give 
them the divine presence. Guide them in the day of their danger. 
Sanctify the supreme sacrifice of any who may be called upon 
to die for us and for our land, and hasten the day when they shall 
come back with victory upon their banners. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12731) amending the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States,” approved May 
18, 1917, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Dent, Mr. Frecps, and Mr. KAHN managers at the conference 
on the part of the House. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions on the 
death of Hon. OLLI M. Janes, late a Senator from the State of 
Kentucky. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 12704) to authorize the im- 
portation without the payment of duty of sundry articles for the 
American National Red Cross to be donated or used by it solely 
to or for the benefit of the land or naval forces of the United 
States or its allies or for the relief of the civilian population of 
the United States or of its allies, and it was thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. SAULSBURY) presented 
a petition of sundry citizens of New Castle County, Del., pray- 
ing for national prohibition as a war measure, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I present petitions from various citizens 
of North Dakota, praying for prohibition for the period of the 
war. I ask that they may be noted in the Rxconb and referred 
to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented petitions of the congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Larimore; of Robert R. Hedtke. 
of Mandan; of the Sunday school of the Methodist Church of 
Edgely ; of the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Cathay; and of sundry citizens of Berwick, Bethania, Tun- 
bridge, Maza, Douglas, Dawson, Minnewaukan, Walhalla, and 
Cavalier, all in the State of North Dakota, praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. From the State of Georgia I pre- 
sent a large number of telegrams, petitions, and letters on the 
same subject, and on the same side of the same subject, 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Georgia has made a state- 
ment which is applicable to the petition which I present from 
the State of Colorado. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia presented telegrams in the nature of 
petitions from sundry citizens of Fort Valley, Covington, Can- 
ton, Atlanta, Hamilton, Union Point, Richland, Chipley, and 
Macon, and petitions of sundry citizens of Quitman and La 
Grange, all in the State of Georgia, praying for national pro- 
nee ee as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. j 

Mr. THOMAS presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Edgewater Community Church, of Colorado, praying for na- 
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tional prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie 
on the table, 

Mr. KENYON. I present a petition in the form of a letter 
from the board of temperance of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, and they ask to have it printed in the 
Recorp, I should like to have the letter read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Seeretary read as follows: 


Tue BOARD OF TEMPERANCE OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 28, 1918. 


Hon. Wittiam S. KENYON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
with a membership of more than 1,700,000, through its board of tem- 
perance, most earnestly petitions the United States Senate to vote for 
the entire prohibition of all alcoholic beverages during the period of 
the war and demobilization and provide that the same s into 
1 the earliest practicable date, at least not later than January 


This church has tens of thousands of sons in the service of their 
country, behind whom are a host of patriotic, anxious parents, eager 
that every reasonable safeguard shall be afforded their sons in order 
that they may render the highest and largest possible service. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THOS. WATTERS, 


President of the Board. 


Mr. KENYON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Shef- 
field, Brandon, Sanborn, Essex, Cedar Rapids, Janesville, and 
Fayette, all in the State of Iowa, praying for national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have a telegram 
from the president of the University of Michigan, of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, of Adrian College, of Hope College, 
of Olivet College, of Alma College, of Hillsdale College, and of 
Kalamazoo College, all of Michigan, urging that the exemption 
clause of section 700 of the present war-revenue act be retained 
in the revenue bill now being formulated. I desire to have the 
telegram referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That action will be taken: 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have letters from the Anti-Saloon League 
of America and from the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union in favor of war prohibition, which I ask to 
have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we have agreed in the past not 
to fill the Rercord with such letters. While I am in full accord 
with the statement made in the letters—we have all received 
them—I object to having any more read into the RECORD. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why did not the Senator object to the 
letter submitted by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] 
from the president of the board of temperance of the Pres- 
byterian Church? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator presented it and said it was only 
a short letter or I would have objected. I do not want the 
Senator to make the request because we are not going to en- 
cumber the Record with these matters. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator object to having the 
letter read from one organization? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I withdraw the letters and will read 
them in my own time later. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CALDER. I present the petition of the Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Association; which I ask to have read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to its being read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask to have the fact noted in the RECORD 
that I presented the petition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be done. 

Mr. CALDER presented a petition of the Intercollegiate Pro- 
hibition Association, by its president, D. Leigh Colvin, praying 
for national prohibition as a war measure; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. CALDER. I also present other petitions from citizens 
of various cities in New York State on the subject of war- 
time prohibition, which I ask be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That action will be taken. 

Mr. CALDER presented petitions of the Anti-Saloon League, 
of New York, and of sundry citizens of Waterville, Cobleskill, 
Ransomville, Plattsburg, Niagara Falls, Tannersville, Penn 
Yan, and Huntington, all in the State of New York, praying 
for national prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


The letters will be returned 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have in my 
hand petitions from hundreds, if not thousands, of citizens of 
my State urging war-time prohibition. I am not going to ask 
that they be printed in the Recorp, and I am not going to send 
them to the desk, but I simply make this statement so that 
the Recorp will show that the people of our State are extremely 
interested in favor of the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I present a telegram from 
Miss M. L. Montgomery, president of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Mississippi with the request that it be 
printed in the Recorp. I understand the order has been made 
by the Senate prohibiting such telegrams from being printed in 
the Recorp, and I want the facts in this message to uppear 
in the Record. The petitioner expresses a very earnest desire 
that this war-prohibition measure may be enacted to take effect 
immediately. And I approve of that sentiment most heartily, 
If we need prohibition in this country at any time, and I think 
we do, we need it now. To postpone prohibition as is proposed 
in this amendment is, in my judgment, a betrayal of the cause 
of temperance. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I shall object hereafter to explann- 
tions of telegrams. It does not save the Record and does not 
Save paper, and we might just as well print them as to have 
a statement made. I assure my friend from Mississippi that 
my remarks are not directed especially to his position this 
morning, but under the law passed by this body, affecting the 
printing, the mere presentation of petitions is noted, by whom 
presented, and what was embraced in the petition itself. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator if that is a rule 
adopted by this body, or has it been dictated by the Senator 
to us? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Unquestionably it is the rule. It 
is one of the oldest rules of the Senate, that in the morning hour 
a Senator can be called to order if he undertakes to read a peti- 
tion at length. At another time of the day the Senator may 
take the floor and make a speech and have it printed in the 
Recorp if he wants to do so, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not desire to transgress the rules of 
this body, but I have a right to speak for the people of Missis- 
sippi, touching matters which concern them, in the morning 
hour. And the people of Mississippi are very much interested 
in the question of prohibition. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I present 2 memorial of wine 
growers of California, and ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator ask that 
it be read or just noted? 

Mr. PHELAN, I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
asks that the memorial presented by him be printed in the 
Record, 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to its being printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. PHELAN. The only reason why I make the request is 
in view of the fact that a petition in behalf of prohibition was 
allowed to be printed in the Recorp, and under the right of 
petition I think that both sides should be fairly represented to 
this body. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no objection to that if it is in order, 
but it is not in order at this time. 

Mr. PHELAN. Then, I shall have to read it in the course of 
my address. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the California Grape 
Protective Association, remonstrating against national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PENROSE (for Mr. Knox) presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Altoona, Lash, Kerrmoor, Lowber, Bloom, Lumber 
City, Pittsburgh, Mechanicsburg, Ransom, York, Harrisburg, 
Berlin, and Philadelphia, all in the State of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. Knox) presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Allegheny County, Pa., praying for the substitution of 
the oath required of enlisted men for the oath required of 
officers, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr, SMITH of Maryland presented petitions of sundry citil- 
zens of Cardiff, Relay, Highlandtown, Cumberland, Brookland- 
ville, Solomons, Rising Sun, Riderwood, Baltimore, Hagers- 
town, Govans, Havre de Grace, Oldtown, Northeast, Ellicott 
City, Laurel, Port Deposit, Frostburg, and Reisterstown, and 
of sundry citizens of Montgomery and Dorchester Counties, 


The memorial will be noted 


1918. 
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all in the State of Maryland, praying for national prohibition as 
a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (for Mr. McLean) presented a memorial 
of Capitol City Lodge, of Hartford, Conn., and a memorial of 
Charter Oak Lodge, of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against 
the passage of the proposed prohibition amendment, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr McLeang presented petitions of the Metho- 
dist camp meeting of Willimantic; of the congregation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Thomaston; of the Seymour 
Manufacturing Co., of Seymour; of Clinton Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Clinton; of the congregation of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Cheshire; of the congregation of the 
Methodist Church of New London; and of the Red Cross 
Auxiliary of Plainfield, all in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for national prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. McLean) presented a petition of the 
Theatrical Federation, of Hartford, Conn., and a petition of 
Elm Lodge, of New Haven, Conn., praying for the submission 
of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the- 
several States, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Rox- 
bury, Charlton, and Medford, all in the State of Massachu- 
setts, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented petitions of 55 citizens of Gebo; 
of 85 citizens of Midwest, and of 300 citizens of Laramie; 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Gillette; and 
of sundry citizens of Casper, Rock Springs, Cody, Hanna, 


Upton, and Cheyenne, all in the State of Wyoming, praying for 


national prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Hubbell, Calumet, Lake Linden, and Perry, and a petition of 
the congregations of the Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches of Decatur, all in the State of Michigan, praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to 
lie on. the table. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bucks- 
port, Me., and a petitien of sundry citizens of Orland, Me., 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHAFROTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Denver, Glenwood Springs, Golden, Pueblo, Fort Collins, and 
Sterling, all in the State of Colorado, praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Syracuse, Dewitt, Watertown, Rochester, Auburn, Sanborn, 
Cardiff, Gainesville, White Plains, Madison, Waterloo, Buffalo, 
Brooklyn, Staten Island, Jamestown, New York City, Frank- 
fort, Lakewood, and Hartsville, all in the State of New York, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Kingston 
and Newburgh, and of the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Asscciation 
of New York City, all in the State of New York, remonstrating 
against the passage of the proposed prohibition amendment, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


INDEPENDENCE OF LITHUANIA AND LETTONIA. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am going to ask to have some- 
thing printed in the Recorp. It relates to the speech I made 
last Friday, a brief speech in regard to the essential terms of 
peace. This is a statement in regard to Lithuania, Livonia, 
and Esthonia. I did not attempt in that speech to cover every 
possible phase of the relations of different people in Europe. 
It was utterly out of the question to go into every detail. 
But I did know about the Lithuanians and the Letts, who are 
people of a different race, neither Germans nor Slavs. I think 
there are ten or twelve million, and I am in entire sympathy 
with their desire and their rightful aspirations for an inde- 
pendent republic. They cover what are known as the Baltic 
Provinces of Russia. 

I have a brief statement here in regard to them which I 
should like to print in the Recorp im connection with what I 
am now saying. The writer says that I disagree with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s principle on the liberation of races and nations. 
Ido not. That is a complete mistake. I took pains to mention 
in another part of my speech thut I favored as one ef the 
objects of the war the independenee of races and nations as 
defined by the President. 

I merely desire to print this with what I am now saying in 
order to correct n wrong impression in regard to my previous 
spe2ch and also to lay before the Senate and the country the 


case of the Lithuanians and Letts, with which I have the 
deepest. sympathy, and which I sineerely hope and believe will 
be brought to pass, giving them an independent life as a nation 
when peace is reached. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
publication of the statement in the RECORD? 

-Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I could not hear the Senator dis- 
tinctly on account of an excessive cold I have. I ask the Sen- 
ator whether it is in the nature of a personal explanation? 

Mr. LODGE. What I have said was a personal explanation, 
What I ask to have printed is a statement in regard to the 
Lithuanians and the Letts, which I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp, because I am in entire sympathy with it and desire 
the Senate to know about it. It is in conneetion with the 
speech I made. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
ator’s speech? 

2 LODGE. It is entirely in connection with it—nothing 
se. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Under that peculiar condition I shalt 
not object. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to. be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

A BRIEF WHY LITHUANIA “AND LETTONIA SHOULD BE 
INDEPENDENT NATION. 

“August 23, 1918, the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp published the 
speech of Senator Lopar in the United States Senate which is 
considered to be of world-wide importance, since it was ap- 
plauded in Great Britain, France, and other countries. 

“Among other matters the Senator says: 

„We must face facts and strive for a complete veracity of 
mind. * * Generalities will not serve. * * * It must 
be a just and righteous peace. * * * We intend to make the 
world safe for democracy. * We are fighting and our 
allies are fighting with us for security, for independence, for the 
right of nations, great and small, to govern themselves in their 
own way; for organized races and peoples to have the oppor- 
tunity to govern themselves in independent states; for the 
sanetity and observance of treaties; for the general disarma- 
ment of nations. * * * Broadly speaking, there is only one 
way to obtain this security of the nations, this safety of democ- 
racy, this preservation of freedom and civilization, and that is 
by reducing Germany to a condition where by no possibility ean 
she precipitate another war for universal conquest, with all 
its attendant horrors, upon an unoffending world. 
(Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, Italia Irridenta, Serbia, Roumania, 
and Greece must be made secure.) Most important of all, if 
we are to make the world safe in the way we mean it to be 
safe the great Slav populations now under the Government of 
Austria—the Jugo-Slavs and the Czeche-Slovaks, who have 
been used to aid the Germans, whom they loathe—must be es- 
tablished as Independent states. The Polish people must have 
an independent Poland. * * * The Russian Provinces taken 
from Russia by the villainous peace of Brest-Litovsk must be 
restored to Russia. The President, as you all remember, has 
announced the yast importance of sustaining Russia. If Ger- 
many continues to hold a large part of Russia the world for 
years to come will be under the shadow of another great war, 
which will surely be precipitated upon us when Germany has 
developed her Russian possessions to the point of yielding her 
men, money, and supplies. * * * Palestine must never 
return to Turkish rule, and the persecuted Christians of Asia 
Minor—the Syrians and the Armenians—must be made safe. 
+ „% » Our part and our business is to put Germany in a 
position where she can do no more harm in the future to the 
rest of the world. * * * As this war is utterly different 
from any war that the world has ever known, so must the peace 
which concludes it be utterly different from any peace which 
the world has ever known. It ean not be a peace of bargain, of 
give and take, and of arrangement.’ 

“Now has come the time to put an end to all injustices in 
the relations of nations to each other. The rights as well as 
duties of all peoples and by all nations must reciprocally be 
recognized and acknowledged. 

“Yet in the speech of Senator Lope ‘the Russian Provinces 
taken from Russia by the villainous peace of Brest-Litovsk must 
be restored te Russia.’ 

“Russia consisted of 116 nationalities; the majority of them 
were robbed of their liberty by the force of arms, by might 
having been placed before- right. 

“We are standing for the rights of the Lithuanians and the 
Letts, which, in our mind, are unassailable, as ctenar ns the 
rights of the Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, or the Jugo-Stavs. 

“Lithuania had constituted itself as the grand duchy; the 
Letts were subjugated by the Teutons. 


It is in connection with the Sen- 
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“Lithuania entered the Union of Lublin 1569, with Poland, 
by the authority of the King, against the protest of the repre- 
sentatives of the Nation. In 1562 even the Letts had come 
under the suzerainty of Lithuania and Poland. 

“Lithuania remained an independent state, its relations to 
Poland can be compared to the relation of the Magyars to the 
Germans in Austria to-day: The Lithuanians maintained their 
highest dignitaries, their own administration, judiciary, and 
the Lithuanian statute, their own army and finances. 

“Through the machinations of Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
Poland and Lithuania were partitioned in 1772, 1793, and 1795. 
Russia has since then oppressed and persecuted the Lithuanians 
as well as the Poles most cruelly. 

“In 1831, 1863, 1905 the Lithuanians sought their freedom, 
but were suppressed. 

“In 1914 they were not guilty in the provocation of the 
world war, nor were they asked to give their consent to it; 
Lithuania became the battle field between the powers of Russia 
and Germany until at last, 1915 to 1917, Germany occupied 
Lithuania, Courland, and Livland; after the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty Esthonia and the district of Vitebek- (the Lettgalls) 
were added to the territory occupied by Germany. 

In Europe the world war was advertised as the war for 
liberation of smaller and oppressed races and peoples. Presi- 
dent Wilson, admitting the principle that ‘the peace of the 
world should rest upon the rights of the peoples, not the rights 
of the governments’ reply to Pope, August 27, 1917—pro- 
nounced that “no people must be forced under sovereignty 
under which it does not wish to live’—message to Russia, 
May 26, 1917. ; : 

“The Lithuanian army of 400,000 men had valiantly fought 
eunder Russia, and later, after the revolution demanded 
Lithuaniu's independence in several of the soldiers’ conferences, 
1917. 

“The exiles and refugees in their conventions at Petrograd 
voiced nothing less than independence of Lithuania. 

“Immigrants to the United States, citizens as well as non- 
citizens, in their conference in New York, Chicago, and so forth, 
stood up only for the emancipation of the Lithuanian nation from 
all foreign rule. The Lithuanian-Lettish republic is the gen- 
erally recognized ideal. 

“The Lithuanians in the territory occupied by Germany, in 
the convention of Vilnius, September, 1917, unanimously voted 
for the independence of Lithuania from all her neighbors—Rus- 
sians, Poles, and Germans—and the National Council of Lithu- 
ania has declared Lithuania independent, February 16, 1918, and 
asked the recognition of independence by Russia, Germany, and 
other powers. 

“Committees for independent Lithuania are working in 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Denmark. 

“The congress of 22 nationalities of Russia, held in Kiev, 
September 8 to 16, 1917, acknowledged to the Lithuanians the 
right ‘to the formation of its sovereign Lithuanian State out 
of districts of the Russian and Prussian Lithuania, and also of 
the Lithuanian parts of the district of Suvalkal.“ 

“That means a united Lithuania. Besides, the Lithuanians 
were first to promulgate the necessity of a confederation be- 
tween the smaller, free, and democratic nations in the western 
belt of the previous Russian empire, in order to assure an 
effective barrier against the encroachments of Germany in the 
eastern Europe, as well as to make the Baltic Sea secure 
against the German hegemony, dreaded equally by all peoples 
living on its shores—Scandinavians and Poles, as well as Lithu- 
anians and Letts, Esthonians and Finns. 

“Already in 1914 and 1915 the Litltuanians in their conven- 
tions made it clear that the fate of the nation shall be decided 
only by the peace congress and not by separate powers, be it 
Russia or Germany. 

“The Lithuanians in their conventions expressed their desire 
to enter the society of nations after the war, having as a nation 
clear conscience, since Lithuania has never broken her treaties 
nor has she ever considered treaties to be scraps of paper. 
Cases of broken treaties are unknown in Lithuania’s history. 

“Tf at the beginning of the war the Lithuanians inclined to 
be neutral toward their neighbors, since 1917, when the revolu- 
tion broke out in Russia and when the United States entered 
the war, they decidedly sided with the entente. But Germany 
forced compacts on the national council of the occupied Lithu- 
ania, which compacts have no legal standing in the interna- 
tional law and shall be set aside by the peace congress. 

“The Lithuanians were never barring the road to independ- 
ence to the oppressed neighboring peoples and nations; they 
have always advocated the liberation of White Russia, Poland, 
Ukraine, Esthonia, Finland, Armenia, the various Slav races, 
and so forth. Their only desire was that these peoples shall 


not encroach upon the territory of their neighbors and disturb 
the national development of the smaller, downtrodden, and 
unawakened races or peoples. 

“Under the circumstances, as set forth above, to compel the 
Lithuanians back into the embracement of Russian ochlocracy 
or into any other subjection can not mean the restoration of 
peace in Europe or make the peace secnre for any length of 
time. On the contrary, the Balkans of eastern Europe will 
be established, since the Lithuanians are now determined either 
to get their independence or to perish. ‘Now or never’ is the 
slogan of the nation. 

“We complain that diplomatic and political triumphs of the 
allies in the east are outclassed by the Germans, This is apt 
to happen as long as the allies are not outspoken for the inde- 
pendence of the smaller nations on the western belt of the 
previous Russian Empire. 

“Why demoralize the people and break up their work, so 
wonderfully progressing under the most exacting conditions? 
Disregarding requisitions and military German oppression, the 
Lithuanians have established 2,500 common schools, more than 
20 high schools; the University of Vilnius is being started this 
fall. Some 20,000 Lithuanian telegraphers, postmen, and the 
railroad men in Russia are well organized and awaiting for 
the opportunity to serve their mother country. Physicians, en- 
gineers, technicians, chemists, teachers are already on the spot 
to perform their duties, and the army under Gen. Klimaitis is 
waiting for a juncture with the allies’ Murmansk expedition. 

“These are facts, as far as we know them. 

CONCLUSION, 


“Senator Loon, in our conviction, disagrees with President 
Wilson's principles on the liberation of races and nations. 
‘The vast importance of sustaining Russia’ can only mean the 
ethnographical Russia, or Great Russia, as it is called. And a 
supplementary statement in this sense by Senator Lopan would 
remove a stone from the throbbing hearts of thousands of citi- 
zens and peoples who are devoted to liberty and democracy and 
to the cause of the allies. 

“When even the Asiatic Syrians and the Armenians must 
be made safe,’ why not the progressive Lithuanians and Letts, 
the oldest living race of the Indo-European family, who now- 
adays have to steer between the Scylla and Charybdis, the Rus- 
sian ochlocracy and the German superman, the junker class? 

“Give either liberty or death! 

“For the executive of the Lithuanian National Council. 

“ JoHN Szruras, M. D.“ 
BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 4890) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles F. Doepel, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

PROTECTION OF TRADE-MARKS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I introduced a bill known as Senate Dill 
No. 4783, June 27, calendar day July 1. It was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. The committee have held some hear- 
ings on the bill and now authorize me to report in lieu of that 
bill a committee bill, which I send to the desk and ask that it 
may be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 4889) to give effect to certain provisions of the 
convention for the protection of trade-marks and commercial 
names, made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires, in the Ar- 
gentine Republic, August 20, 1910, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
calendar. 


The bill will be placed on the 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. GORE. I desire to offer an amendment at this time 
which I intend at the proper time to offer to the pending un- 
finished business, being the food-production bill. I ask that it 
be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be the order. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4728) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, and request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. WIS I, Mr. JouNnson of South Dakota, and Mr, 
Smoor conferees on the part of the Senate. 


1918. 
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ANARCHISTIC ALIENS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to say for the information of the Senate 
that I shall move to take up the unfinished business at the close 
of the morning hour, and if we finish the bill I now move to 
take up before that time I shall ask for the consideration of the 
unfinished business before 2 o'clock. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 12402) to exclude and expel from the United States 
aliens who are members of the anarchistic and similar classes, 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that he 
was going to move to take up the agricultural bill? 

Mr. GORE. I shall move to take up the unfinished business 
at 2 o’clock, and will move to take it up before that time if the 
Senate disposes of the bill which I have already asked to have 
considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is in doubt 
whether the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma can be made 
in accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement. The Sen- 
ator, however, can ask unanimous consent to take up the bill, 
the Chair thinks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to object. I want the unanimous- 
consent agreement carried out, and after the morning business 
to-day the only thing to be considered is House bill 11945. 

Mr. GORE. Before the Senator makes his objection finally I 
should like to say to him that the bill which I ask to have con- 
sidered is a bill authorizing the deportation of alien enemies, 
I brought it up on three different occasions, and I think the ob- 
jections were explained away. The department is extremely 
anxious to have the measure passed. They say they are an- 
noyed by these people; that they have no power to dispose of 
them at this time; and it is a source of infinite annoyance. It 
is at the urgent instance of the department that I am seeking 
to take up the matter. 

I will say further to the Senator that, in order further to 
eliminate the objections which have been heretofore suggested, 
I intend to move an amendment limiting the operation of the 
bill to the period of the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection at all to the bill, but I 
know that there are some Senators here who are remaining in 
the city to-day in order that they may vote upon House bill 
11945. I will say that I do not believe it is going to take very 
long to dispose of that bill. Let us get it out of the way, and 
then I shall be perfectly Willing to assist the Senator from 
OkJahoma in passing his bill to-day before we adjourn. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator from Utah that I do 
not think it is possible to dispose. of the bill to which he refers 
to-day. F 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the bill will pass this body to-day. 

Mr. GORE. I do not think it will. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, we can try it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that, under 
the terms of the unanimous-consent agreement, the only business 
which can be considered, except when it is temporarily laid aside, 
is House bill 11945. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished business 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma 
asks that the unfinished business be laid before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An 
act to provide further for the national security and defense by 
stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agri- 
cultural products.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
that of the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN]. 

eal TOWNSEND and Mr. CURTIS. Let the amendment be 

stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 6, line 11, after the numerals 
$6,100,000, it is proposed to strike out the remainder of the para- 
graph and to insert the following: 


That after December 31, 1918, until the conclusion of the present war, 
for the purpose of conserving the man power of the Nation and to in- 
crease efficiency in the production of arms, war munitions, ships, food, 
and clothing for the rive! and Navy, it shall be unlawful to sell for bev- 
erage ee es any distilled spirits, and during said time no distilled 
spirits held in bond shall be removed therefrom for beverage purposes 
except for export. After November 1, 1918, until the conclusion of the 
1 war, no grain, cereal, frult, or other food product shall be used 
n 


the manufacture or production of beer, wine, or other intoxicatin 
After December 31, 1918, 


malt or vinous liquor for beverage purposes. 


until the conclusion of the present war, no beer, wine, or other intoxicat- 
ing malt or vinous liquor shall be sold for beverage purposes except for 
export, The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is hereby authorized 
and directed to prescribe rules and regulations subject to the ayer ores 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, in regard to the removal of distiiled 
spirits held in nd after December 31, 1918, for other than beverage 
purposes, also in regard to the sale and distribution of wine for sacra- 
mental, medicinal, or other nonbeverage uses. After the approval of 
this act no distilled, malt, vinous, or other intoxicating liquors shall be 
imported into the United States. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing provisions shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or both. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not under- 
stand what the amendment of the Senator from California is, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary has just 
stated it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That sounds like the amendment 
proposed by the committee. I should like to know what change 
the Senator from California proposes to make in the amendment 
of the committee, : 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I understood the amendment 
which was just read by the Secretary was the amendment which 
was before the Senate when it last had this measure under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
reintroduce it? 

Mr, PHELAN. This is the old amendment of July 8, 1918. 
At the time of adjournment—the recess agreement—I had two 
amendments, I think, on the desk extending the date. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California, 
as the Chair understands, has taken the floor to reply to a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask a further question. 
I hold in my hand a printed amendment reported by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] to the bill. As I understand, that 
was, in effect, substituted in the bill for the amendment origi- 
nally proposed by the committee. 8 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Wash- 
ington is right. As a matter of fact, I think the Recorp will 
show that the amendment which he holds in his hand, a com- 
mittee amendment, was in fact substituted by the Senate for the 
amendment as printed in the bill; so that the amendment as 
printed in the bill really is not the amendment which has been 
agreed to, because another amendment was substituted for it 
by the action of the committee, whose action was concurred in 
by the Senate before we entered upon the recess program. So 
the pending amendment is really the amendment of the Senator 
from California to the amendment reported by the committee, 
which is printed in amendment form but which has not been 
printed in the bill, the bill not having been reprinted, I presume. 
Therefore the amendment does not appear in the bill itself, but 
it has been substituted for the committee amendment, which be- 
gins on line 21 of the bill itself and ends at the bottom of page 7. 
I believe the Recorp will bear me out in that regard, that such 
action was formally taken by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that, 
upon inquiry of the Secretary, he is informed that the pending 
amendment is that of the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN]; the Secretary confirms that statement now. But 
the Secretary will, by direction of the Chair, state the amend- 
ment regarding which the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JONES] made inquiry. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. PHELAN proposes to strike out, on page 
2, line 2, the word “fruit”; on the same page, line 8, to strike 
out the word “wine”; on line 4 to strike out the words “or 
vinous”; on line 6 to strike out the word “wine”; and on 
line 7 the words “ or vinous.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that gives me the infor- 
mation which I desire. The Senator from California takes the 
committee amendment and proposes certain amendments to it. 

Mr: NORRIS. That is right, Mr. President; but the Secre- 
tary did not read the proper amendment. The Secretary read 
the amendment that is in the bill. As a matter of fact, that 
was changed by action of the Senate, a committee amendment 
printed in regular amendment form having been substituted by 
the Senate upon the recommendation of the committee for the 
amendment which was read by the Secretary. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask that the Secretary read the amend- 
ment which has been adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from California made his motion 
properly, and it is the pending motion, I think. without any 
doubt; but it applies, as the very reading of it wil! show, to the 
committee amendment printed in regular amendment form and 
not to the one which was printed in the bill itself, which, as I 
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have said, was changed by the action of the Senate and another 
amendment substituted for it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the amendment to which 
the Senator from Nebraska refers is the one which reads: 

That after June, 1919, * * œ for the purpose of conserving the 
man power and to increase the efficiency in the production of arms, 
war munitions— 

And so forth. 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President; the Senator is in error. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, That, though, is the amendment offered 
by the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that amendment was offered by the com- 
mittee and was printed in the bill, but another amendment was 
substituted for it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, It is in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is in the printed bill now, but before the 
Senate agreed upon the recess plan in July the committee re- 
ported another amendment, which was adopted in its stead. 
There has been no reprint of the bill, and hence the amend- 
ment which has been adopted is not formally printed in the bill. 
That amendment was printed in regular amendment form and 
was agreed to by the Senate and substituted for the one that is 
in the bill. S 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Well, the amendment to which the Sen- 
ator has reference and is holding in his hand is the one that 
does not begin to conserve the man power and increase the 
efficiency of the manufacture of war munitions, and so forth, 
until a year from now? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator is not right. It is the one 
that begins as follows: 5 

That after December 31, 1918, and until the canelusion of the present 
war 

And so forth. 

That amendment is not printed in the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is that the amendment of the committee 
presented yesterday? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the amendment the committee re- 
ported before we agreed upon the recess plan. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Do I understand that to be the amend- 
ment the committee reported yesterday? 

Mr. NORRIS. The committee did not report any amendment 
yesterday. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I thought they did. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. There has been some kind of an agree- 
ment about a substitute even for the amendment which has been 
agreed to; but the parliamentary situation is that before we 
agreed tb the recess plan we took out of the bill the amendment 
that is printed in the bill, the one which the Secretary read, and 
substituted for it another one which the committee reported. 
That amendment is now printed in amendment form and begins 
as I have indicated. So what is printed in the bill is not now 
the committee amendment. That amendment has been taken 
out. The amendment of the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] shows on its face that that is right, because if you will 
listen to its reading you will see that it refers to words, lines, 
and pages, that do not correspond at all if tried to be applied 
to the printed bill. He applies it, and properly so, to the pend- 
ing amendment of the committee which was substituted for the 
one printed in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to mé? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senator a moment ago alluded to 
some agreement which possibly has been reached involving an- 
other change. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can the Senator inform us whether 
that agreement has been arrived at and what the proposed 
change is? £ 

Mr. NORRIS. I will hot undertake to inform the Senator in 
detail as to that, because I think the proposed amendment is 
going to be offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 
It is an amendment that the committee has not acted upon and 
which has no parliamentary standing here now, as it has never 
been offered, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The purpose of my inquiry, if L may 
be permitted, is to indicate that it is quite useless for the Sen- 
ate to proceed to discuss that portion of the bill which just now 
is contained only in the printed amendment and to compare 
that with the provision which is actually printed in the bill if, 
after we discuss that a while, another suggestion is put for- 
ward under some kind of an agreement entered into by those 
who propose this legisiation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me explain to the Senator 


that there is not anything irregular about it. There has not 
been a reprint of the bill, and that is the reason why the 
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amendment, which has been agreed to by the Senate in place of 
the one that was in the bill, is not printed in the bill. That 
amendment, however, is before the Senate; it is subject to 
amendment under the parliamentary situation, and the Sena- 


tor from California has offered an amendment to it. Now, it 

will be perfectly proper, as we proceed, for some Senator to 

offer a substitute for it. I do not intend to offer one, but I 

understand that such a substitute will be offered as has been 

agreed on by many Members of the Senate. That substitute 

ee been brought up yet, but I understand that is going to 
one. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am not contending 
that there has been any irregularity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
5 8 has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Wash- 

gton? 

Mr. NORRIS. F thought I had the floor and yielded to the 
Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then, to whom does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator from New York 
first, and then I will yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. PHELAN. I thought I had the floor, but I will yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that I am not contending that there is any irregularity 
about the printing of this particular amendment, nor that the 
parliamentary situation has become impossible or will become 
impossible, but I think, nevertheless, there will arise a mental 
confusion here in the Senate if the amendment now proposed 
by the Senator from California, which is the pending amend- 
ment for discussion, applies to one committee amendment when 
shortly thereafter another amendment is going to be offered, 
to which the amendment of the Senator from California will 
be inapplicable and which will require that it be redrafted in 
order to harmonize. 

Mr. NORRIS. That happens often in the case of bills under 
consideration; but there is not any parliamentary way that I 
know of to preyent the Senator from California from offering 
an amendment to the amendment pending. So we have, then, 
this situation: There is a committee amendment, namely, the 
one printed in amendment form—and it would be just as good 
in the parliamentary sense if it had not been printed in that 
form—which the Recorp shows has been agreed to and substi- 
tuted for the other amendment in the bill. Now, the Senator 
from California, and any other Senator, has the right to offer 
an amendment to the substitute, and then another substitute 
amendment can be offered. It may create some difficulties, as 
the Senator says, in the mental processes of Senators, but it 
is something that frequently happens in the consideration of 
bills, and is not contrary to the rule. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I merely ask the Sena- 
tor from Texas, if he has an amendment to offer, to offer it 
now so that we will know where we start. 

Mr. NORRIS. Even if the Senator from Texas offers his 
substitute now, the amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to perfect the text would have precedence over it, and 
if there is any confusion the offering of another amendment 
would only add to it. I yield now to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I was under 
the impression that the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
had the floor and I was going to suggest to the Senator from 
New York that when the Senator from Texas could get the 
floor after the Senator from California was through that he 
was prepared to propose a substitute; but, of course, that he 
ean not do while the Senator from California has the floor. 
Apparently the Senator from California has not the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
that offered by the Senator from California. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, in order to clear the par- 
liamentary situation, I withdraw my amendment in order that 
the substitute to be offered by the Senator from Texas may 
be presented at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from California is withdrawn. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, before making a statement 
regarding this matter I desire to read two communications to 
the Senate, one from the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
the other from the Anti-Saloon League of America: 

NATIONAL Woman's CHEISTIAN h Uxtox, 


ugust 27, 1918. 
Senator Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate: 
The Woman's Christian Temperance Union, with its more than half 
a million members, has championed war prohibition because of a deep 
conviction that it would help win the war. This conviction is based 
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pon statements from high Government officials and expert authorities 
; dying conservation of food, fuel, man power, and transportation 
facilities. 

In a recent report from the National Coal Association it is emphati- 
cally stated that national prohibition during the perlod of the war is 
absolutely neccessary to make effective any other plan for increased 
coal production. Following this comes a proclamation from the Presi- 
dent of the United Statcs declaring “the existing scarcity of coal is 
creating a grave danger, in fact, the most serious which confronts us.” 
In view of these and other startling facts, we, as patriots and mothers 
of the boys who are in service, and whose youn sons are soon to be 
called, would not be true to our flag without making a last appeal to you 
to Faret a law for war prohibition to be efective not later than January 

x č 
Anna A. Gorpon, President. 
MARGARET DYE ELLIS, 
LENNA Lowe Yost, 
Legislative Representaticcs. 

is as follows: 

NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 

Tun ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. O., August 27, 1918, 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR: The case for war-time prohibition has been won at 
the bar of public opinion. The masses of the people believe in it and 
urge it a real necessity in this emergency. 

t would “speed up” every industry which is essential to the win- 
ning of the war—food, coal, munitions, and ships. The production of 
all these prime war needs would be largely increased by the early 
adoption of nation-wide prohibition. The people believe this; the 
experience with prohibition where it has been tried justifies the belief. 

he testimony from the shipyards and mines confirms the state- 
ments from industrial plants located in prohibition territory through- 
out the country. Nor can it be ig poset | denied that prohibition 
makes for maximum production and highest efficiency in every line. 

We are asked—in fact, compelled—to conserve foods and deny our- 
selves what would not hurt but help us; we are to save coal in 
view of the horrible conditions the country faced last winter and in 

rospect during the next. We urge our peonia to buy bonds, but the 

ation's direct expenditures for intoxicating liquors for less than five 
years would sia i the liberty loan issues we have floated in our three 
great drives. ith three years’ liquor expenditures we could absorb 
the next call of six billions and buy as many war-savings stamps as 
have so far been sold since the war. 

We have advocated „ solely because we believe 
in ways that have been specifi mentioned, and in untold ways as 
well, its adoption will not only help win the war but help win it quick. 
Nation-wide prohibition is coming by the process of constitutional 
amendment within the next year and a half, but we need its benefits 
in this emergency. 

A war-time 3 measure has been before Congress for more 
than a year. In fact, it was actually adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in June, 1917, and the 8 in that measure, as far as 
it related to beer and wine, was eliminated in the Senate for reasons 
well known to Senators. Since that time the sentiment for war-time 
peers has been growing by leaps and bounds. The brewers and 
iquor dealers have continued to waste fuel and food needed for war 

urposes. ‘Transportation facilities and man power have been crippled 
by this useless and harmful traffic. 

We have asked the Congress for immediate national prohibition as 
representatives of our church and temperance constituency throughout 
the country. We have given the facts; we have made no misstate- 
ments to achieve success; we have made no threats; our constituency 
will continue to be as intensely loyal to our country’s cause in this 
conflict as they have been from the beginning, though they will be 
deeply grieved if . and the Executive should fall to respond to 
this plea of the best citizenship of the Nation at this time. 

The aner interests. are pleading for unreasonable delay. Every other 
interest is subordinated to the winning of the war. 8 is 
asked to treat this condemned traffic as having rights superior to other 
business and as too sacred to be disturbed, even when we are face to face 
with the greatest crisis of time. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has refuted the claims of financial 
ruin as a result of immediate war prohibition, and has stated that six 
months would be ample time even to make commercial readjustments. 
On the other hand, from the standpoint of the present emergency, the 
reasons are very strong why it should become immediately effective. 
There is no Sno | necessity for the revenues derivable from intoxi- 
cating liquors. The liquor traffic yielded ö less than $500,- 

4 in revenue last year, and they collected that from the people 
who, in the last analysis, always pay the taxes, and who are willing 
to raise and pay the needful money to win this war without dependence 

nal and 
ce. 


The other letter 


upon a crim debauching traffic that unfits our people both for 
war and for peace. 

We feel also that ample provision should be made for continuing the 

rohibition bap — the od of demobilization, which may be quite as 

portant as during actual hostilities. 

ve feel that we have done our full duty. 

We have asked for immediate, 5 
means of winning the war but winning i 
thousands of lives of our brave boys and billions of our Nation's money. 
The responsibility for delay—if unreasonable time is given the traffic— 
is not upon us. If the pantry. shivers with cold next winter, the old 
and the young and the sickly die from lack of heat; if we fail to keep 
our men overseas supplied Promptly with food and clothing and arms 
and munitions. either from lack of coal or steel or ships or labor to 
produce and transport them, the responsibility is not upon us. 

We hope you will use your influence to have the war-prohibition 
measure go into effect at the earliest possible date consistent with justice 
to all concerned, and we will appreciate it if you will communicate to 
the Senate the sentiments herein expressed. 

With much respect, we are, 


We have pleaded for action. 
prohibition not only as a 
quick, and thus conserving 


Yours, sincerely, 


Epwin C. DINWIDDIE, 
Legislative Superintendent. 
A. BAKER, 
General Supcrintendent. 
JAMES CANNON, Jr., 
Chairman, 
Wayne B. WHEELER, 
Secretary. 
Ernest II. CHERRINGTON, 
J. Barron 
Legislative Committee. 


Mr, President, I have prepared an amendment or a substitute 
which I belieye represents the best that can be done in a matter 
that presents many difficulties. I submit this substitute to the 
Senate with the hope that it will aid in solving the question now 
before us. That question is as to the date on which the prehi- 
bition amendment to the emergency Agricultural appropriaticn 
bill shall become effective. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was going to suggest to the 
Senator that before he makes his statement with reference to 
it he have the substitute read. I know that there are several 
Senators who are anxious to know what the substance of the 
substitute is. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I was about to make the same suggestiqn, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I intended to have it read after I made 
the statement, but in view of the suggestion of the Senators I 
ask that it be read now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest to the Senator from 
Texas that he present it as a substitute and have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
proposed substitute. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this is a motion to 
strike out and insert, I suppose? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will ascertain from 
the Secretary what the provision is. 

The Secretary, It is proposed to substitute the following: 

That after June 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war, and 
thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the date of which 
shall be determined and proclaimed by the President of the United 
States, for the purpose of conserving the man power of the Nation and 
to increase efficiency in the production of arms, munitions, ships, food, 
and clothing for the Army and Navy, it shall be unlawful to sell for 
beverage p any distilled spirits, and during said time no dis- 
tilled spirits held in bond shall be removed therefrom for beverage pur- 
poses except for export. After May 1, 1919, until the conclusion of the 
present war, and thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the 
date of which shall be determined and proclaimed by the President of 
the United States, no grains, cereals, fruit, or other food product shall 

u in the manufacture or 8 of beer, wine, or other in- 
toxicating malt or vinous liquor for beverage purposes. fter June 30, 
1919, until the conclusion of the present war, and thereafter until the 
termination of demobilization, the date of which shall be determined and 
proclaimed by the President of the United States, no beer, wine, or 
other — malt or vinous liquor shall be sold for 3 
7 ae ‘or export. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 

ereby authorized and directed to prescribe rules and regulations, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of the 8 in regard to the 
removal of distilled spirits held in bond after June ô. 1919, until this 
act shall cease to operate, for other than beverage purposes; also in 
regard to the sale and distribution of wine for sacramental, medicinal, 
or other than beverage uses. After the approval of this act no dis- 
tilled, malt, vinous, or other intoxicating liquors shall be imported 
into the United States during the continuance of the present war and 
period of demobilization. 
An rson who violates any of the foregoing provisions shall be 

1 by imprisonment not exceeding one year or by fine not ex- 
ceeding $1 or by both such imprisonment and fine. 

d, That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 
authorized and empowered, at any time after the passage of this act 
to establish zones of such size as he may deem advisable about coal 
mines, munition factories, shipbuilding plants, and such other plants 
for war material as may seem to him to req such action, whenever 
in his opinion the creation of such zoues is necessary to, or advisable in 
the proper prosecution of the war, and that he is hereby authorized 
and empowered to prohibit the sale, manufacture, or distribution of 
intoxicating liquors such zones, and that any violation of the Presi- 
dent's regulations in this repara shall be punished by . for 
not more than one year or by fine of not more than 81. , or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
interfere with the power conferred upon the President by section 15 
of tie food-control act approved August 10, 1917 (Pub. No. 40, 65th 

‘ong.). 3 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this amendment establishes 
complete war-time prohibition, and is the final measure of a 
series of war prohibition measures already adopted. 

What are the war probibition measures already in operation? 
Soon after America’s entrance into the present struggle a law 
was passed forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquors to anyone 
in the uniform of the Army or Navy, and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to establish prohibition zones around military camps, can- 
tonments, and so forth. These zones have been established. 
Later, the manufacture of distilled liquors during the war was 
prohibited, and the President was given authority to diminish 
the alcoholic content of malt and vinous liquors, or to stop their 
manufacture altogether, as in his judgment might seem desir- 
able. He was also given power to eommandeer distilled liquors 
already in existence, 

Under the authority conferred on him the President this year 
limited the amount of grain to be used in making beer to 70 
per cent of the amount used in 1917, and has limited the alco- 
holic content of beer to 21 per cent. He has also limited the 
amount of barley to be used in brewing beer. 

Furthermore, an amendment to the Federal Constitution for 
nation-wide prohibition was submitted to the States by Congress 
before the close of 1917, and will in all probability be ratified by 
the middle of 1919, and in operation by the middle of 1920, at the 
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latest. In addition, let it be said that prohibition by State and 
local action is already in operation in more than four-fifths of 
all the territory of the United States, and that this prohibition 
area contains more than two-thirds of the American people. 

It is the conviction of the Committee on Agriculture, and I 
believe of a majority of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as well as of the American people, that the time has ar- 
rived when there should be complete war-time prohibition at the 
earliest practicable moment. The President is in sympathy 
with a measure of this kind, provided sufficient time may be had 
for necessary adjustments. The Committee on Agriculture, 
which held hearings on this subject, has at different times 
reached different conclusions as to what will be a sufficient 
period. The great temperance and prohibition organizations 
want the measure at the earliest practicable date. Various Sen- 
ators have suggested different periods. 

The various periods thus suggested ranged from three months 
to one year and even a year and a half after the passage of the 
bill. The President thought that a year would be needed. Rep- 
resentatives of the grape growers, the wine makers, owners of 
distilled liquors, and of the financial interests involved appeared 
before the Committee on Agriculture and insisted on a year and 
a half as a minimum. After presenting the situation to a num- 
ber of Senators on both sides of the question—I regret that 
there was not time to see them all—I found the consensus of 
opinion to be that June 30, 1919, was the earliest practicable 
date. In order, however, that no possible emergency might be 
overlooked a clause has been added to the amendment giving the 
President authority at any time after the passage of the act to 
establish prohibition zones about coal mines, munition factories, 
shipbuilding plants, and such other plants for war material as 
may seem to him to-require such action whenever, in his opinion, 
such step is necessary to or advisable in the proper prosecution 
of the war. A clause has also been added making it clear that 
the President's existing authority over wines, beer, and whisky 
is in no way interfered with. 

With this brief statement, I present the substitute for the 
careful consideration of the Senate as representing the con- 
sensus of opinion of friends and opponents of the original 
proposition as to the most practicable action that could be taken 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Can the Senator state the amount of grain 
that can be manufactured into beer per month now? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The total yearly amount is between forty 
and fifty million bushels, as I am informed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to have the Senator give me 
the benefit of his opinion on this question: It is stated in the 
amendment that for the conservation of man power, to encour- 
age the building of ships, and to strengthen our forces generally 
the manufacture of beer is to stop after the Ist of May, 1919. 
If it will conserve man power to stop it next year, why will it 
not conserve man power to stop it now? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It will. That is true. We had to arrive 
at some time, however, and practically everybody thought that 
some time should elapse between the passage of the act and the 
beginning of its operation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If it is a war measure what reason has 
anybody ever given for the length of time which is stated in 
the amendment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The main reason given by the President 
was the prevention of financial disturbances that might result 
from too sudden liquidation of the.immense amount of bank 
paper that is in existence with beverages as security. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is one of the reasons given that a tax 
upon it will be needed in order to raise revenue? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; that reason was not advanced. 

Mr. President, I have received a letter on this subject from 
the American Hotel Association. I know it is on the other side 
of this proposition, but I believe it is but fair that it should be 
read, I have read letters on our side of the question, and I am 
going to read this for the information of the Senate in order 
to show the Senate the different views that have been presented: 

AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION OF run 
UN TED STATES AND CANADA, 
Chicago, IU, August 29, 1918, 
Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD. 


United States Senator, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: The members and officers of the American Hotel Associa- 
tion of the United States, to the number of 96, in meeting assembled at 
the Willard Hotel, representing approximately 8,000 hotels and giving 
employment to hundreds of thousands of citizens, and also investments 
running into the billions, unanimously resolyed that they earnestly pray 


your honorable body to consider the date for the application of war- 
time prohibition to n on January 1, 1920. i à 
The necessities for this extension of time are many and seriously im- 
pern the successful operation of the hotel business 6f the country, for 
e reason that we can not dispose of our and valuable stocks of 
wines and liquors now on hand, which have taken long years to acquire 
and possess, and which can not be disposed of in a few short months by 
any system of merchandising now known to the trade. 
th the t loss of revenues incident to 88 the hotel 
keeper is mted with grave financial respo: ilities accruing from 
leasehold contracts under present business conditions, 
Any abridgement of present incomes and revenues will render the lease- 
holder unable to meet his obligations and thus practicall destroy a 
now prosperous business which has been established under Federal and 
State licenses and tions. 
For 
of the 


‘our informa 


sands of petitioners, which pnus we have here ready to be presented 


to you and your confreres esired. 
espectfully submitted. 
W. N ROBINSON, 
President, 
E. M. TIERNEY, 


Vice President. 
J. K. Brarcurorp, 
Secretary. 
Avcust 14, 1918. 
To the PRESIDENT, SENATE, AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THR UNITED STATES : 
The undersigned are opposed to any further legislation prohibiting 
he period of the war. e believe that this 
very wisely been left to the sound jud 


be an 8 disturb: 
3 seriously interfering —.— 
Yours, respectfully, 


GARLAND Sasic, 
President Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


RESOLUTIONS PROPOSED BY THE AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION. 
The Pennsylvania National Bank (here fill in the name of hotel 
association, real estate organization, board of trade, chamber of com- 
merce, retail merchants’ association, bank, or whatever institution or 
association as shall be 9 respectfully submits to the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the ted States as follows: 
That this association and the members thereof have from the day 


"RE Aae AR ven — pope assistance, coopera ap ice 
ef each and every measure and regulation 
tening to bring about a successful 288 of the war. The labors 


pl themselves to continue in ever-increasing measure the labors and 
efforts which iesi bave expended in the past in cooperating and assist- 
n war wor 
hat this association and its members unreservedly approve and up- 
hold all measures and regulations tending toward the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 
That this association and its members have not only 
careful, unbiased thought and consideration to the 
amendment to the emergency 


e 
T 10 n 
cultural 5 bill now 


pending in Congress, but have also exhaustively investigated and in- 
ee as to the attitude and opinion of the p Pe members of 
is community. 


That as a result of such investigation, Inquiry, and consideration 
we are absolutely of the opinion that the enactment of such prohibi- 
tion legislation, from assisting in the successful prosecution of the 
war, not only cause dissension and unrest among our people but 
because of its disastrous effect upon real estate values, upon financial 
institutions, upon 'y generally, and upon the confidence of the 
common people of this country, will cause irreparable and immeasur- 
able harm to the unified, patriotic, and successful cooperation among 
all 75 ople of the United States, which is essential to the carrying 
on o e war. 


oe sim 
Food Administration legislation), Se is our sincere hope and earnest 


limit, or 8 the manufacture and sal 
any locality which it shall appear to him to be wise, è 
necessary, that the subject matter of the probibition legislation now 


ed at Pottsville, Pa., August 24. 1918. 
THe PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL BANK, 
By Frank D. Yuurotine, President. 


Mr. VARDAMAN, I take it that that did not appeal to the 
Senator. ' 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It did not appeal to me, because I am not 
willing to consent to any longer time than June 30, 1919. 
Indeed, I would favor a far earlier date if I believed it could 
be enacted finally into law. 
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Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas has 
just stated that it is the consensus of opinion that June 30 of 
next year—1919—be the day agreed upon both by the friends 
and opponents of the measure on which it shall be unlawful to 
sell vinous, malt, or spirituous liquors. I have been very much 
interested in this discussion, and I have not been consulted. 
So I am not a part of that consensus. The hotel men, in the 
letter which has just been read, ask that it be made January 
1, 1920. The President of the United States, according to the 
speech just made by the Senator from Texas, said that a 
year’s time ought to be allowed in which to dispose of the stocks 
of wines and liquors. 

I, therefore, would like to ask the Senator from Texas how 
the consensus was made up, and who, on behalf of the wine 
industry, for instance, agreed that June 30 of next year would 
be any relief at all. ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Of course, I did not mean to say that it 
was the unanimous opinion, but the Representative from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kann], when he appeared before our committee, 
gave October 1 of this year as an acceptable time. 

Mr. PHELAN, Then I must understand from the Senator 
that the consensus, so far as it relates to the wine men, is the 
opinion of Congressman Kaun, of California? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He appeared there as the representative 
of the wine industry, and I so understood it, and I think the 
committee understood it that way. I do not want to misrep- 
resent anyone. 

Mr, PHELAN. I am doing no injustice to the Représenta- 
tive from California [Mr. Kann] when I state that he repre- 
sents, being a Congressman from an urban district, not the 
grape growers, nor does he pretend to represent the grape 
growers, but the manufacturers of wines. Of course, if the 
grape growers are not allowed to crush the grapes on the vines 
to-day and make another vintage the manufacturers of wine 
are not much concerned, because in the State of California there 
is a very large corporation—the California Wine Association— 
that does all that work, and if no more wine is put on the 
market they would have an increased demand for their large 
supplies on hand. 

Therefore, we must distinguish, Mr. President, between the 
grape growers and the wine manufacturers. I doubt that the 
wine manufacturers are interested in projecting the date too 
far in advance; and it is a grave question whether the wine 
manufacturers will manufacture this year’s crop if the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator prevails, because they would not 
only have to make the wine but they would have to dispose of 
it, and they have the power, I regret to say, and I know no law 
that could compel them otherwise, to refuse to manufacture 
into wine this year’s crop. So the wine grower is in a better 
position to be crushed than the grape. 

This matter has all been explained to the committee by a 
gentleman from California representing the wine growers, the 
executive officer of the California State Viticultural Commis- 
sion, charged by the State with the duty of conserving that 
industry, and Mr. Hiliary Welch, of Lodi, Cal., representing a 
very extensive wine district, and the bankers of California as 
well. They were appointed at a general assembly of the grape 
growers. They have given accurate information to the com- 
mittee of which the Senator from Texas is a most deserving 
member. They stated yesterday that the time in the substitute— 
June 30, 1919—within which all the wines would have to be 
disposed of was of no value to them whatever, because it is 
impossible to take this year’s crop upon the vines, now ripe for 
the picking, and make wine out of it and dispose of it within 
ayr time. They can make the wine, but they can not dispose 
of it. 

I may say here in passing that every grape grower has two 
stocks on hand, last year’s and this year’s stock. That has 
been shown by the report of the Internal-Revenue Department, 
which made an extensive inventory of the wine, malt, and 
liquor interests of the country. They have reported the exact 
amounts on hand of wines, beers, and liquors. All the wine 
men have two stocks on hand after the crushing of this year’s 
crop. They have last year’s and they have this year’s. That 
means that it would be utterly impossible for them to dispose 
by June 30 next of the crop of this year and the crop of last 
year. 

It is no relief, therefore, to the wine men. I do not know 
why the Senator states that it is the general consensus of 
opinion that June 30, 1919, would be a fair compromise, when 
the President of the United States says that these men can 
not dispose of their stocks within that time, when every Cali- 
fornia wine grower says so, when only interested parties in 
the manufacture of wines, having stocks on hand, raise a ques- 
tion, and then in a qualified way. So it is creating a wrong 


impression in the Senate for the Senator from Texas to say 


that there has been any agreement upon that subject so far 
as the wine growers are concerned. 

I have here a tabulation of figures showing the wines pro- 
duced to June 30, 1918, and the wine on hand July 1, 1918, 
which verifies what I said as to the conclusions of the Internal- 
Revenue Department. I ask that it be inserted in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows, and was prepared 
by Mr. E. M. Sheehan, executive officer of the California 
Viticultural Commission: 


Dry. Sweet Total. 
Wines on hand in United States in bonded 
Sept. 8, 1916, just before the vint- Gallons. 

age or wine- 19,441, 564 | 12,758, 32, 200,254 
Wines produced Sept. Š „976, 17,740,111 | 41,716,983 
Wines on hand July 1, 1917. 22, 969, 18,637, 41,608, 985 
Wine produced July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1018. 33; 501, 500 47, 843, 185 
Wine on hand July 1, 1918.........-......---- 24,374,271 | 17, 41,71 


taken from cfficial data submitted by the Commissioner 
Revenue justify the accuracy of a statement that at the 
close of each vintage season after the wine grape crop is made into 
wine, there are in bonded premises throughout the country two years’ 
supply of wine, and that during the year follow! the vintage season 
ane . 2 arrives, one year's production has been tax 
pa o 
It is therefore safe to say that if you propose to stop the sale of 
wine after June 1, 1919, you not alone prevent the disposition of the 
1 70 77 of wine on hand, but you make it entirely out of the possibil- 
es 


the vines ready 
yardists approximates $14,000,000, and you destroy Government reve- 
nue in an equal amount cn the product of one single season. It takes 
os ere and put and have the market 
absor' 


These official figures are conclusive evidence that if you would not 
knowingly destroy at the opening of the harvest season an agricultural 
industry that this Government has fostered and is now fostering, you 
must not curtail the sale of domestic wines until at least July 1, 1920. 

By drastic action you do by far greater harm to the producers than to 
the wineries. The latter can refuse to make wine and sell only what 
is on hand, at a full profit; but the unfortunate vineyardist finds him- 
self with a fresh crop of grapes on hand, and no sale for them—a crop 
on which he has already spent $40 per acre in cultivating and for 
which he realizes nothing, besides being out a year's labor. 

Mr. PHELAN. Now, Mr. President, the schedule which I 
have given shows exactly what I have said, that these wine 
growers have two crops on hand when the crop of 1918 ig 
harvested, and therefore it is impossible for them to make the 
new crop and sell the stock on hand and the stock which 
they will necessarily have by the making of the new vintage 
within the time limit. They are in this precarious position, I 
wish to repeat, that they have no facilities for making wine, 
The making of the wine is in the hands of the California Wine 
Association, which may refuse to manufacture the product, 
I may be doing an injustice to the California Wine Association, 
now liquidating its affairs, which has been cooperating in this 
legislation, and I only mentioned it because the name of the 
Representative from California, my friend Mr. Kaun, was in- 
troduced. 

I see in the testimony here, which verifies the statement of 
the Senator from Texas, that Mr. Kaun thought that four 
months’ time would be sufficient, but what he clearly had in 
mind was the taking of the crop off the vines within four 
months’ time and nothing else. In fact, it would not require 
four months’ time from to-day. That testimony was given 
last July. The picking of the grapes is now about to be made 
in California, and before November 1 the crop will be harvested, 
but the problem is then for these unfortunate people who are 
in grave peril by threatened legislation what to do with a crop ` 
valued at $15,000,000, the largest crop ever harvested in Cali- 
fornia, and the largest crop because they pruned their vines 
not for the perpetuity of the vine and its health but for the 
purpose of getting the maximum yield, realizing the fact that 
national prohibition is imminent. 

They concede the prophecies made by the gentlemen of the 
Agricultural Committee that in the spring or not later than 
the summer of 1920 the prohibition amendment will be in full 
force and effect. That is to say, it is the belief and the 
prophecy of these gentlemen of the Agricultural Committee 
that the constitutional amendment will prevail by having re- 
ceived the ratification of 86 States in the spring of 1919, and 
by its own provision it will not go into effect until one year 
later than that. Therefore, it is safe to agree with these gentle- 
men that there shall be national prohibition, country-wide, dry 
as a bone, in the spring of 1920, and why torment these people, 
who are looking the utter extinction of their industry in the 
face? What is the meaning of this flare-up of war prohibition? 
It is simply this, that when you have your opponent going it 
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is the time to follow up your advantage. I have read in a pro- 
hibition organ, “Go while the going is good.” It is ndt a 
humane or Christian sentiment, but that is the spirit in which 
this war prohibition is proposed, because these gentlemen know 
they will have accomplished their dearest desires in the spring 
of 1920, and now they desire to rub in, war to the knife and 
the knife to the hilt, at the expense of their opponent who 
admits that he is beaten and helpless—a most Christian and 
humane attitude for Christian gentlemen’ preaching honesty 
and morality. 

I will digress to say that I find on my desk a telegram from 
the distinguished divine, Dr. Parkhurst. It is the only testi- 
mony I have to offset the telegrams which have been read into 
the Recorp this morning from church societies. We can pro- 
duce much evidence from scientific societies and from civic 
bodies, but we have very little testimony to submit from church 
societies. So it interests me to find this telegram which I 
will read. Says Dr. C. H. Parkhurst: 


New Tonk, October 20, 191}. 
A. SBARBORO, cy 
San Francisco: 


Jam amazed at the possible prohibitory action of California touchin 
the matter of the manufacture, sale, and transportation of wine. Suc 
action would be a short-sighted contribution to the cause of sound and 
wholesome temperance. 

People are going to drink, and they are 
has a measure of stimulus in it, and to let them drink light wines is 
one of the surest means of preventing their drinking heavy whisky. 
I know that from having lived in wine producing countries, where wine 
is freely used by old and young, and intoxication exceedingly rare. 

Tying a man up too strongly in sumptuary matters means that in 
course of time he will break his bonds and the last estate of that man 
will be worse than the first. 

That is a sort of a prediction of a revulsion of feeling, a revolu- 
tion against restraint. He adds: 

It is un-American and immoral to dictate to a man what his conduct 
shall be in matters that are not intrinsically evil. 

C. H. PARKHURST. 

That telegram is addressed to Mr. A. Sbarboro, of San Fran- 
cisco, and is signed by Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. He believes that 
light wines and beers prevent hard drinking and speaks from 
his personal observation and knowledge as a reformer and moral 
teacher. 

I was referring to the statement of Mr. Kann, and I observed 
that coming from an urban district, where there are no grape 
growers, he necessarily must speak in behalf of the wine manu- 
facturers. 

The attorney of the California Wine Association, my friend, 
Mr. Oscar Sutro, telegraphed me this last July, when the matter 
was up for consideration, and which may serve to explain the 
attitude of that corporation, as follows: ` 


Jones amendment allows no opportunity to 8 liquidation of 
wine industry or to an $10, of growing crops. ineyard cultivation 


oing to drink something that 


this year cost more than $10,000,000; I think will all be lost if proposed 
legislation enacted. Anticipating national prohibition, wine industry 
in this State is now In liquidation. ‘Transportation and sale of existing 
wine stocks, consisting mainly of sweet wines with low alcohol content, 
should be permitted in any event, even if further manufacture pro- 
hibited. ore than half a million dollars in fortifying taxes was paid 
last year to the Federal Government to preserve wines, which Jones 
amendment would now confiscate, Amendment would also confiscate 
thousands of tons of grapes useful for no other purpose. There is no 
food conservation in Jones amendment, since wine gra are not food. 
For fuel tonnage and food-conseryation purposes, there is no more reason 
for legislating against grapes and wines than against nonalcoholic 
beverages which require as much if not more foodstuffs, fuel, and trans- 


ortation tonnage. 
* z Oscar SUTRO. 


The original Jones amendment to which Mr, Sutro refers re- 
duces the time within which wine might be manufactured and 
sold to January 1, 1919, as I understand the Jones amendment. 
So the attitude of the California Wine Association, the large 
monopoly in the manufacture of all wines in California, having 
absorbed all the smaller concerns, is not in favor of limiting the 
time for which I plead for the distribution of wine. They have 
large stocks on hand, and logically they would be in favor of 
the extension of time for the sale of the product. So Mr. Kann 
must have had in mind not the sale but the harvesting of the 
crop. 

If this legislation prevails and the time for sale is limited to 
June 30, 1919, this corporation will have a clear way of some 
eight or nine months in which to dispose of their entire stock, 
and they may be able to do it; and anyone speaking for them 
would not enter serious objections to the proposal of the Senator 
from Texas; but what of the men who have their grapes now 
upon the vines, which they have to manufacture into wine in 
order to be compensated for their labor and their property? It 
costs $350 an acre to put a vineyard into cultivation and pro- 
duction. These gentlemen have expended $40 an acre for culti- 
vation this year; there are the luscious grapes waiting for the 
harvest; and the Senator would give them until June 30 to 
harvest and to dispose of them. 


They either have to go to the wine association on their 
knees and ask for the privilege of having these grapes made into 
wine or they have to let them rot upon the vines. If the wine 
association refuses, as it has a right to refuse—and it would be 
in its financial interest to so refuse in order to prevent the in- 
crease of stocks of wine on hand—if it refuses to make wine out 
of this $15,000,000 crop of the growers of the grapes, then the 
grapes will be lost and the producer will suffer. The Wine As- 
sociation in good faith might say, “Gentlemen, we should like 
to make wine out of your grapes, but we can not do so, because 
there is no opportunity within the short period to sell all the 
wine which we have on hand, let alone what you are about to 
introduce into the market; therefore we refuse.” 

Gentlemen from California have asked me if there is any 
way to amend the law so as to compel the wine association to 
manufacture wine out of these grapes, or rent their plant. Al- 
though we are living in the day of arbitrary government, al- 
though we.are granting extraordinary powers, I do not know of 
any way by legislation of compelling these men to manufacture 
wine for the grape growers against their own financial inter- 
ests. If there is a way I should liké to find it. The theory of ar- 
bitrary government and the granting of extensive powers is not 
to help the individual, no matter what he manufactures or 
grows, but it is to help the State. It might be urged that wine 
will help to win the war. Then we should come well within the 
war powers which are being so generously exercised; or it 
might be urged that money is necessary to win the war and 
that grapes to the value—tax value—of $15,000,000 should not 
be allowed “ to lie in cold obstruction and to rot,” but that the 
collector should collect the tax and cover it into the Treasury. 

It would be very easy to make an argument to show that such 
a law would be well within the powers of Congress under the 
war powers granted by the Constitution, for where there have 
been great victories by our gallant allies in France every man 
who “went over the top” and carried further the cause of 
civilization by the destruction of the Hun had his ration of good 
French or California wine. It is necessary in those dismal 
swamps, those forbidding trenches, those conditions of warfare 
which rack men’s nerves, to give them occasional stimulation, 
and it is the universal practice in France and in Italy to give 
wine as a daily ration to the troops. Our own boys also without 
hindrance drink the native wines. Therefore I submit as an 
argument in favor of exercising the war power to compel the 
wine association to manufacture grapes of the wine growers 
into wine that wine is a cardinal necessity for the winning of 
the war. We can not certainly hope to overcome the Hun ona 
diet of pork and Boston baked beans. “Tell me what a man 
eats,” said Brillat Savarin, “and I will tell you what he is.” 
The Frenchman eats well-cooked food—their chefs are famous— 
and drinks his well-aged wine every day in the year; so does 
the Italian; and they are giving a good account of themselves. 

If I were making an argument for efficiency and courage and 
steadfastness, I might well cite the influence of beer upon the 
German people. It may be the conflict going on there to-day 
is between beer and wine, and that the chances are in favor of 
wine. But it has never been urged that spirituous liquors are 
helpful in any fight except in a bar room. However, wine and 
beer bring cheerfulness and contentment, and men will fight 
for their country when they are cheerful and content, as they 
will work for their country better and produce more when they 
are cheerful and content. They will love their country if their 
country loves them. Beware of rousing their resentment. That 
is the testimony of the United States Shipping Board, which is 
charged with the gravest duty which has been conferred upon 
any commission—the building of a new fleet, without which 
our troops, munitions, and food are in vain, because they have to 
be sent “over there.” “The Shipping Board has said that if 
you deny the worker his beer and his wine, accustomed as he is 
to them, for his lunch and his dinner, not involving any question 
of intoxication, you reduce his efficiency by 25 per cent. That 
is another reason why under the war power we should, at any 
rate, look with indulgence upon the plea which. we make for beer 
and for wine. 

We are not asking that this free people be allowed without 
molestation to drink wine and beer for all time. That argu- 
ment was made when the question before the Senate was the 
adoption of the proposed constitutional amendment. It is too 
late to make it now. 

We concede that the country is going on a “dry ™ basis in the 
spring of 1920. Why should not we allow all these interests— 
spirituous, malt, and vinous—that short period in which to dis- 
pose of their property? I am not speaking for all of these in- 
terests; I have a tender regard, however, for malt and vinous 
drinks; but why not give them all, in good American fairness, 
an opportunity to dispose of their stock on hand? The Presi- 
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dent says give them a year. What does that mean? It means 
two things: First, that, like good, honest gentlemen, we allow 
them to reimburse themselves for a capital and a total loss, so 
far as possible, out of the stocks on hand. There has been no 
proposition here to compensate them for their property. I 
spoke to a venerable and voting Prohibitionist—a Member of 
this body—and I said: “ The Government of the United States 
has fostered this industry and lived off of it for years. It is 
estimated that it will yield a revenue this year of $800,000,000 
with which to win the war. The Government, I repeat, has fos- 
tered it and lived off of it; it is a party, as much as one can be, 
to the production of wine and beer and spirituous liquors. Would 
you confiscate the property under those conditions or would you 
compensate?” “Why,” he said, “of course I would compen- 
sate.” But he voted the other way. Men do not always vote as 
they think or as they drink. As a cynical philosopher said, 
this is a free country, and a man should not be tyrannized over 
even by his own principles. It is true that the Government has 
recognized this as property in all these years, and it would be 
manifestly unjust to deny it the poor privilege to liquidate. 
Abraham Lincoln was in favor of buying and freeing the slaves 
out of the Federal Treasury; and how much better it would 
have been to have purchased the slaves and released them 
rather than to have killed hundreds of thousands of men in 
doing so and making scars which are hard to obliterate. 

Now, we are making an exhibition here of a Hunish spirit in 
forcibly taking away from these people, without compensation, 
what can only be regarded in law and in morals as property and 
denying them a few short months in which to reimburse them- 
selves. I can only conceive of the most narrow intellect, 
tainted, I believe, with no strict code of morals, that would 
deny a man the privilege of reimbursing himself out of his own 
property when the property itself is inevitably doomed in a 
very short time to destruction. The prohibition propaganda 
should be well satisfied with compassing its death without add- 
ing robbery and torture. 

So far as that is concerned, the Constitution says that you shall 
not take away from persons property without due process of law 
and without just compensation. We are here sworn to uphold 
the Constitution; and it is a very forced construction to say 
that in doing this dishonest act we are promoting the interests 
of the war—the only justification offered for it. When I show 
you that neither beer nor wine brings anything but victory to 
our troops; that beer and wine bring nothing but efficiency to 
our shipyards, what do you say? It is, indeed, a very forced con- 
struction to say that we are not violating oar oath in good 
imperial Prussian style by the subterfuge which has been urged, 
namely, that a few brief months of the use of these beverages 
will be so disastrous to our troops that they can not fight the 
battles of their country and so paralyzing to our workmen that 
they can not construct ships and munitions. Why, xe are doing 
it; we are building ships; and in those yards where beer and 
wine are accessible to the men without inhibition up to this time 
there has been the maximum of speed in producing them. 

What is the situation, Senators? The President of the United 
States has been empowered by Congress to regulate this traffic. 
He can determine the alcoholic content of wine and beer, and he 
can regulate the volume of production; he can regulate the 
amount of fuel that is allowed to breweries, and yet the gentle- 
men who are so eager to bring about—who are pressing their 
advantage and “going while the going is good ”—a radical, 
sudden, and unexpected change are not willing to acquiesce 
in the law of the land as it is to-day, but desire to force the dis- 
cretion of the President by another act of Congress. That Presi- 
dent who is toiling for the express purpose which we have of win- 
ning the war, and with no other purpose in his mind, subordi- 
nating everything else to the one end, says that it is untimely to 
introduce these questions which divide our people, upon which 
there is no unanimity, certainly, and which can only irritate the 
men who labor in the shops and in the yards. 

He says that with a beneficent smile, for there is no hate and 
no bitterness in the President; those attributes belong to the 
crusaders against wine and beer and liquor. As I observed the 
other day in the hearings of the committee, the only men who 
showed any hate were the men who were the advocates of pro- 
hibition; they seem to have a capacity of self-intoxication; 
and they are so endowed that they can get along without 
the stimulus of drink—a most delightful condition. I repeat 
there is no bitterness or hate in the President. He simply 
says: “ This legislation is not timely. I have exercised my dis- 
cretion in reducing the volume of beer by 40 per cent, by 
reducing the fuel allowed to these industries, by reducing the 
percentage of alcohol in malt liquors 2} per cent. I have done 
all of these things and yet they are not satisfied.” And when 
they went to him he said: Well, give a year at least.” But 
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the Senator from Texas comes in with a substitute, giving 
only to June 30 of next year for the sale and disposition of the 
stocks now on hand. 

The date the President had in mind—and it is an open se- 
cret—was January 1, 1920. The California wine growers asked 
till July 1, 1920. So even what the President proposed is 
hardly adequate for the purpose of saving this year’s grape 
crop. There is no intention on the part of the wine growers 
of California or of New York of harvesting any other crop 
but the crop of 1918, and the time in the substitute is fixed so 
they can not get another crop—it is expressly forbidden—but 
of selling the crop which is now upon the vines and the stock 
which is now on hand. 

I speak, it is true, for California, because her production is 
very large. One hundred and seventy-six thousand acres are in 
wine grapes in California; I am informed there are 60,000 acres 
in New York State, which is the second in interest; and there 
are devoted to the cultivation of wine grapes perhaps 30,000 
acres in Missouri and Ohio and other grape areas scattered in 
several other States. But the East and the West, so far as the 
wine makers and the wine growers are concerned, are of one 
mind that this legislation will be absolutely disastrous and 
eonfiscatory unless an opportunity is given them to sell their 
product up to July 1, 1920; and before this matter is disposed 
of I shall move an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. President, there is no use of traversing the whole subject 
of alcohol; but the very latest expression, which favors neither 
side of the controversy, as I see it, I found in a report, official 
I believe, of the British Government. The commission consisted 
of Lord D’Abernon, Sir George Newman, Prof. Cushny, Dr. H. 
H. Dale, Capt. M. Greenwood, Dr. W. McDougall, Dr. F. W. 
Mott, Prof. Sherrington, and Dr. W. C. Sullivan. 

Their report is entitled “Alcohol: Its Action on the Human 
Organism,” published in London in 1918. In reviewing it, Mr. 
W. M. Bayliss, in The Living Age, says: 

The form of this little volume is a welcome innovation in Government 
reports, attracting instead of repelling the reader. Its object is to 
present the conclusicns arrived at oy a committee of the liquor control 
board after a cold and dispassionate examination of the effects of alco- 
hol. No statements are made withont exact scientific evidence, which 
is clearly explained. On account of the moderation of the 3 tone 
of the book, it wilt probably fail to please extremists of both camps, 
neither of whom will be able to derive much comfort from its pages, 
Although the authors have been unable to find evidence of an injurious 
action of moderate doses, well diluted, and at such intervals as to 
insure the elimination of a paris dose, on the other hand they show 
that its action is bad when taken otherwise than as mentioned, and that 
it Is devoid of beneficial effect in any form whatever, except in certain 
abnormal states, to be referred to below. ‘This point in its favor is 
somewhat depreciated, however, when it is pointed out that even mod- 
erate doses involve some impairment of the higher nervous functions. 
In one or two places the impression is given that an attempt is being 
made to make out the best case for it, and, on the whole, the reviewer 
2 . surprised that so little Is actually made out on 

The first chapter is devoted mainly to the explanation of certain 
terms used and to physiological eee which are, indeed, re- 
markably well done, It is pointed out that there is no mutual exclu- 
sion between the properties of a food and of a poison or drug; a sub- 
stance, such as alcohol, may be both. The nature of alcohol as a food 
s in the second chapter. It is oxidized almost completely 
and can afford energy for muscular work as well as heat. But it can 
not be stored, as fat and carbohydrate are stored. 

I shall not read it all. It winds up: 


On the whole, it seems to the reviewer that if a man snore 
nothing about the question were to pick up this volume he woul 
scarcely be tempted to commence the consumption of alcohol. A care- 
ful study of this excellent survey of the facts is to be recommended to 
everyone who takes an interest in the welfare of his fellow men, and 
it is to be hoped that its price will not tend to restrict the wide dif- 
fusion that the book ought to have. 3 

What struck me in reading this review is that a scientific 
report by scientific men under Government authority up to date 
has been made, and they conclude that alcohol is a food, that it 
creates heat, that it can not be stored as fat and carbohydrates 
are stored, and that it is questionable whether it does any in- 
jury or not, except to the higher nervous functions. There is 
no attempt to encourage people to drink alcohol, although under 
certain circumstances of one's condition it is good medicine. 
But if we were to listen to the gentlemen on the other side, we 
would think that there would be no palliation whatever for 
its use, that it was in itself injurious and damaging in the last 
degree to the human system; and when I read this same article 
I really had a better opinion of alcohol than that which I had 
previously enjoyed. It is not particularly helpful to the 
human system. On the other hand, if taken in moderate doses, 
it is not hurtful, and in certain cases beneficial. 

The people who use beer and wine are the people who take in 
moderate doses beer and wine at their meals. You see the 
workingman drinking his beer with his bread and meat at the 
midday. It cheers, but not inebriates; and you find in all the 
Latin countries, and among the Latin peoples in America, in 
New York, New Jersey, and California as well, that they take 
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their claret with their meals, and in their thrift they very 
often buy the grapes from the grower and make several 
hundred gallons of wine for yearly domestic consumption; and 
all members of the family, small and large, drink their claret 
with their meals. The revenue laws are so indulgent as to 
exempt from taxation, which is heavily borne by the producers 
of wine, 200 gallons of wine so made annually by these honest 
consumers. 

It is well known that there is no question of food conserva- 
tion embraced in the manufacture of wine. Hence I would 
complain in a constitutional argument, were we not deaf here 
to constitutional arguments, that no question of food conserva- 
tion being involved, it is therefore against the Constitution to 
regulate a man’s drink, and that those police powers are without 
doubt reserved for the States themselves. - It has never been 
attempted before to go into the States and violate the rights 
which they enjoy under the Constitution. 

There is no power in Congress to tell a man what he shall 
drink and what he shall not drink; how he shall live; what he 
shall eat. These are intimate affairs which concern the gov- 
ernment that is closest to him, the State government. State 
governments sometimes pass sumptuary legislation, but never 
the Federal Government. Our sphere is limited by the powers 
delegated by the States, and they have never surrendered their 
powers in this respect. Therefore, when I tell you that not even 
the food conservationists or the prohibitionists claim that there 
is any loss of foodstuffs by the making of wine—that is to say, 
that grapes are not foodstuffs, as barley and wheat—it is a nice 
question whether we are not transcending constitutional limits 
and violating our oaths of office by dragging the little innocent 
wine of the people into the category of whisky and of beer. 

I might grant you, as a food-conservation matter exclusively, 
that beer and distilled spirits are well within the purview of 
criticism, but not wine; and must wine suffer for her bad asso- 
ciations? Wine never was a popular beverage over the bars of 
the country. We are all in favor of closing the saloons. They 
will be closed; and it is the offense of the saloon as a breeding 
place of sin, vice, and crime that has brought down upon alco- 
hol the condemnation of the people. But wine, I say, is a table 
beverage. I doubt if I ever saw a man order a glass of dry wine 
over a bar; so it should not be associated with the eyils of the 
saloon. But— 

The storm that rends the oak uproots the flower. 


I look upon wine as something apart and by itself, and I think 
it should be so treated; and it would be the generous thing for 
those in charge of this bill, instead of haggling about dates. to 
exclude wine entirely from its operation, and let it fall under 
the general operation of the constitutional amendment, which 
will be in full force and effect in the spring of 1920. It would 


be a delicate compliment to wine, which has never fostered the 


saloon, which has never promoted sin or crime, which is the fond 
beverage of the people of Latin extraction, so largely represented 
in this country—they and their descendants and many besides. 
Shall we repel them? Shall we divert the Latin peoples to other 
and freer lands when we look for the rehabilitation and replen- 
ishment of our population after the war? Think of that. What 
would be the effect of exempting wine? The immediate effect 
would be to prevent a diminution of the food supplies which 
inevitably will follow the prohibition of wine-drinking among 
the great mass of the Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, and Slavic 
workers of this country, who are forging the thunderbolts to hurl 
ngainst the insolent foe. 

The effect would be to drive them to a tea and coffee diet, and 
there would immediately be a loss of food. If there were any 
way, in case wines were not produced in the United States, 
of substituting light wine for tea and coffee, it doubtless would 
be recommended by the Food Administration, in order to save 
ten and coffee and milk and milk products and sugar, all of 
which go into the tea and coffee, thus diminishing the food 
supply necessary to feed our own population, and the military 
and civil population of the countries of our allies and our own 
boys over there. So it is a grave mistake from the point of 
view of the Food Administration—I will not say that they are 
guilty of it—it is a great mistake from the point of view of those 
concerned in the prosecution of this war to deny the use of wines 
and beer, because necessarily the people deprived of them will 
take tea, coffee, milk, and sugar in their place. 

I do rot know that there is anything more to say. By the 
prohibition of wine, we do not conserve food. By the prohibi- 
tion of wine you deprive the Government of revenue necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the war. By this proposed re- 
striction you do n great injustice to men who have been prose- 
cuting an industry supported by the State and Federal Govern- 
ment. There are 13 agricultural stations in my State teaching 
the people how to cultivate the grape, and what varieties to in- 


troduce. By these restrictions you confiscate this property that 
has been nourished by the Government, and are heedless of the 
appeals of your fellow citizens for relief. The whole thing is 
repugnant to men of sense and sentiment, led by the President 
of the United States, himself a prohibitionist, when it is sought 
to anticipate the date of effective operation of the constitutional 
amendment in the spring of 1920 by limiting the sale of these 
commodities now. It will accomplish no good. It will do a 
great injustice. It will reduce the revenue, if spirits are in- 
cluded, by nearly a billion of dollars, which will have to be 
raised from the thrifty and the sober, if you please. That is the 
punishment that will be inflicted upon them for the persistency 
of fanatics in anticipating the constitutional amendment. But 
no one in that spirit would impose taxation. Taxation is neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war. Here is a billion dollars 
to be obtained by merely exercising the machinery of the In- 
ternal-Revenue Department, already organized, and it does not 
involve any new question. Hence the sin and the folly of rais- 
ing this question at this time. 

There is no consensus of opinion as to June 30, 1919, when it 
shall be forbidden to dispose of wine, beer, or spirits. The 
wine growers of California and of New York protest that they 
can not harvest and dispose of this year’s crop, which is elearly 
their property, planted under the protection of the laws, within 
that time. Therefore, Mr. President, I shall move that June 30, 
1920, be substituted for June 30, 1919, the date contained in the 
substitute offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], 
so that it will read: 

That after June 30, 1920, until the conclusion of the present war, and 
thereafter until the t tion of demobilization, the date of which 
shall be determined and proclaimed by the President of the United 
States, no beer, wine, or ether totora ling malt or vinous liquor shall 
be sold for beverage purposes except for export. 

That gives the wine grower and the beer maker until June 30, 
1920, to sell their products. In case that amendment does not 
prevail, I shall offer another amendment embracing wine alone. 
It will be observed that this does not affect spirituous or dis- 
tilled liquors, because there is already a prohibition upon their 
manufacturer. Beer, in the hands of the President, has been re- 
duced in alcoholic content and volume of production. Wine has 
been unaffected, because there has been no need, apparently, so 
far as the President is concerned, of interfering with its produc- 
tion and sale. 

By the substitute proposed by the Senator from Texas all this 
will be changed. There will be no longer an opportunity to de- 
rive governmental revenue from spirits in storage, which does not 
concern me, but does concern the public revenues. There will be 
no opportunity for the wine grower to harvest his crop if this 
substitute prevails. The only thing we ask is the privilege of 
harvesting this year’s crop and disposing of it. As to the 
brewers, they can dispose, under the substitute, of their beer 
after June 30,1919. The amendment which I have just proposed 
would give the brewers and the wine growers an opportunity to 
dispose of their stock up to June 30, 1920, and by that time, ac- 
cording to the prediction, aye, before that time, probably, the 
constitutional amendment will have been adopted. But this is an 
assurance by those who believe that that date might for one rea- 
son or other be postponed for a month or two months or six 
months. They will be sure under the proposal which we make 
of having prohibition in 1920. I think I have shown that neither 
wine nor beer affects, except advantageously, the conduct of the 
war. No appeal, therefore, can be made to the patriotism of 
this body to prohibit the sale of wine or of beer. We have been 
guided in all these matters by our great President, both sides 
of the Chamber acquiescing in his judgment in many matters 
affecting the conduct of the war, on account of his great and inti- 
mate knowledge of the Nation’s needs. He is seeking to prevent 
induStrial unrest, which might overthrow the whole structure 
which we have erected. He is using his diplomacy, his sense of 
justice, in behalf of the American workingman in guiding us 
faithfully through a tortuous channel of selfishness and greed. 
What does the President say? He says give these people another 
year. That is what my amendment calls for. 

Therefore, I am opposed to the adoption of the substitute sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Texas without amendment, and I 
pray that my amendment, giving an extension of time for one 
year longer than proposed by the substitute, will be voted by this 


I poet the following communications as a part of my re- 
marks: 
San Francisco, CAL., July 1, 1918. 
Hon. James D. PRELA 


United States Benate, Washington, D. C.: 
Voicing sentiments and interests of 200,000 Itallans in California, 
while thanking you for your ee fight to save wine industry. 
you to renew your efforts not only on behalf of Italian interest 
but, aboye all, for interest of whole Nation. The numerous Italians 
employed in war-material factories and in all branches of activities, 


1918. 
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and especially agriculture, which is now the most important factor to 
hasten victory, would be greatly discouraged even though Jones amend- 
ment would go into effect next year. Apart from the great losses 
caused by the destruction of wine industry, the wines the aliens drink 
at meals, to which they have been accustomed since childhood, gives 
them strength and energy and acts as a preventive against alcoholism. 
Statistics both in America and Euro) ve Italians rank of honor in 
sobriety, which fact scientists attribute to their moderate use of 
wines. Prohibitionists should during these grave times avoid cause 
for dissension and giye example of abnegation as all other elements 
and parties are doing. Kindest regards. 
ETTORE Parntzn, 
Editor of VItalia. 


New Tonk, July 15, 1918. 


Senator JAMES Furlan 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: * * I am convinced that wine has been, Is, and 
always will be a very healthy beverage, and that the use of wine is 
the best means of preventing use and abuse of intoxicating, poisonous 
drink. Hoping that the country will be saved such a big loss, I am, 


Sincere! ours 
9 l Paoro Da Veccut, M. D. 
San Francisco, CAL., July 9, 1918. 
Senator James D. PHELAN, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

You might remind the Senate that California, by population fur- 
nished most troops, most money, most food for war. ould Congress 
reward California by destroying three greatest industries—barley, 
wine, hops? Barley depends here on brewing, and grapes on wine 
industry. California elected Wilson President. n ak woes 


SanTa Rosa, CAL., August 1, 1918, 
Hon. James D. PHELAN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: At the regular meeting of the directors of the Sonoma County 
Farm Bureau, held on July 20, 1918, a committee was . to 
make representations to the President and others concerned regardin; 
the passage of the Norris prohibition amendment. As members-of tha 
committee, which speaks for an organisa ton representing 1,400 loyal 
farmers of Sonoma County, we re to call your attention to some 
of the certain effects of the adoption of the prohibition amendment to 
the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

First, vineyards: The bgp arino industry in Sonoma County has 
been fostered by the State and Nation until there are now 20,000 
acres of wine grapes within the county, 75 per cent of which is on 
land not adapted for the production of any other crop. The curtail- 
ment of the manufacture of this pee grape crop will mean economic 
ruin to hundreds of families in Sonoma suti whose sons are now 
offering themselves for the supreme sacrifice. Nl principles of justice 
and equity demand that the owners of these vineyards be compensated 
if they are summarily to be forced out of business. 

Second, hops: The unfairness of prohibitory legislation at a time 
of year when all the work has been done on the present crop is apparent 
to all who have even a rudimentary knowledge of the business of hop 

roducing. Immediate and sumptuary prohibition will mean the to 
oss of capital and labor involyed in the production of the present 
crop and will not result in the increase of a single pound of food dur- 
ing the present season. A reasonable extension of time of the enacting 
clause in the prohibition amendment will enable the hop producers to 
prepare and execute their plans for the production next session of 
essential crops on land that is now producing hops, 

Third, business conditions : . prohibition will mean the loss 
of $4,000,000 this year to the producers of Sonoma County. Obviously 
this loss ‘will seriously impair the ability of the banks of the county 
to meet their quota of liberty bonds, war-savings . certificates of 
indebtedness, etc., and will probably make it impossible for the county 
to raise its share of the Red Cross and other funds necessary for the 
conduct of the war. 

Trusting that our appeal for justice in the matter will meet with 
your earnest consideration and hearty approval, we are 

Yours, very truly, 
Sonoma County FARM BUREAU, 
By SHERIDAN W. BAKER, 
GEORGE E. MERRILL, 
T. P. Do 


C. B. HUMBERT, 
Committee. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to address an inquiry 
to the Senator from Texas having this matter in charge. He 
has presented his substitute which is before the Senate but of 
which unfortunately there are no printed copies. I think it 
would be well, in order to perfect the Recor, if he would state, 
and I certainly would like personally the information, just how 
the substitute alters the amendment as printed in the bill before 
35 Senate. In what particular does it change the committee 

ill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, by the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee and which was pending at the time the 
Senate informally recessed the sale of all intoxicating liquors 
is to be stopped January 1, 1919, and the manufacture of beer 


and wine is to stop on November 1, 1918. The amendment I now,| P 


propose stops the sale of all intoxicating liquors on June 30, 
1919, and the manufacture of beer and wine on May 1, 1919. It 
provides— 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to interfere with the 


power conferred upon the President by section 15 of the food-control 
act, approved August 10, 1917. J 


A provision is also added giving the President authority to 
establish dry zones around shipbuilding plants and other plants 
for the manufacture of war material if he should deem that the 
emergency was sufficient to justify such action. 


LVI——610 


Mr. PENROSE. The Senator, I understand, is explaining how 
the amendment alters the present law. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; I am explaining how it alters the 
amendment that was pending before the Senate when the 
Senate took a recess. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not see, from comparing them, that it 
alters it materially at all. The bill that I have here before me 
prohibits the manufacture of these products after June 30. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That was the amendment which was first 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I have the wrong amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I wish I could get a copy of the right one. 
In a matter of this importance it is very unfortunate, I think, 
that members of the Senate are unable to get copies of the 
Norris dmendment, I believe it is called, or of the Sheppard 
amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The confusion is due to the fact that the 
Senate took a recess before it voted finally on the amendment 
proposed by the committee shortly before the recess, which was 
to take the place of the amendment they had already reported 
as a part of the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then, as I understand it, the Senate has 
never acted on the amendment which was considered by the 
committee before the recess. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It had not taken final action. The only 
action that it took was to pass on the point of order which the 
Senator made against it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am glad the Senator has refreshed my 
memory, because the impression has undoubtedly gone abroad 
that in some way that amendment had been adopted by the com- 
mittee and even by the Senate. Then the Senator offers this as a 
substitute for the so-called Norris amendment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I offer it as an amendment to the amend- 
ment which was reported by the committee, and which was 
pending when the Senate recessed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I should like to ask the Senator a 
question for the Recorp and for the information of myself 
and many thousands of citizens interested in this question. I 
may say I have no desire whatever to delay this matter. In 
what particular does the amendment now pending to-day differ 
from the amendment which was pending prior to the recess? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The amendment last offered before the 
recess stops the sale of all intoxicating liquors January 1, 1919. 
This amendment which I propose to-day extends that time to 
June 30, 1919. This last committee amendment stops the manu- 
facture of wine and beer November 1, 1918, while the amendment 
5 propose stops it May 1, 1919. Those are the material altera- 

ons. 

Mr. PENROSE. The effect is to stop the manufacture and 
sale of everything after June 30? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly; that is true; the manufacture of 
wine and beer on May 1 and the sale of all intoxicating 
liquors on June 30. 

Mr. PENROSE. One more question and I will be through, 
Mr. President. As to the provision regarding the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue the amendment says: 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is hereby authorized and 
directed to prescribe rules and regulations, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. in rd to the removal of distilled 
spirits held bond after June 80, 1919, until this act will cease to 
operate, for other than beverage purposes; also in regard to the sale 
and distribution of wine for sacramental, medicinal, or other than 
beverage uses. 

I should like to ask the Senator whether that phraseology 
is adequate? It permits the sale and distribution for sacra- 
mental uses, but when the present supply of wine is exhausted 
by reason of the stoppage of its manufacture where will the 
wine be forthcoming for these religious purposes? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator will note the clause relating 
to wine in the bill which prohivits the manufacture and sale of 
wine for beverage purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That means that it may be manufactured 
for nonbeverage purposes. Sacramental use is a nonbeverage 


Urpose. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator construe it under the 
phraseology that wine can really be manufactured for sacra- 
mental and medicinal purposes? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 
Mr. PENROSE. That is distinctly understood by the com- 
mittee and by you? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think so. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is to say, if a physician recommended 
a quart of champagne to a patient, he could draw a prescrip- 
tion to that effect? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD, If it was for medicinal purposes, he could. 

Mr. PENROSE. There is a ray of hope. Iwas more particu- 
larly interested in knowing whether the language here fully 
covers all religious purposes, concerning which I have had some 
communications. If the Senator construes the act that way, 
which it seems to me would be rather vague, I am satisfied. 

I should like to ask the Senator one more question. This 
legislation permits the exports of all spirits, wine, and beer, as 
I understand it. Is that correet? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It does. 

Mr. PENROSE. Has the Senator in mind any purpose for 
which we should be called upon to export these products? II 
they are bad at home, why should we export them or permit then 
to be used abroad? I am just a little curious to know. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I think that is a question to be decided 
by the people of other countries. . 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest to the Senator that perhaps the 
purpose is to get the people of other countries drunk and then 
trade with them. [Lanughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. That might be, and it might be an economic 
question after the war, but with 4,000,000 soldiers by next sum- 
mer in France it does not seem to me that the purpose of this 
legislation will be fully carried out. With 4,000,000 Americans 
over there, full permission to export these materials to France 
would seem to me largely to nullify the object the Senator 
from Texas has in view. I am still a little curious to know why 
that exception was made. I do not object to it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If we could control the disposition of alco- 
holic liquors in other countries, there might be something in the 
question of the Senator, 

Mr. PENROSE. As a food-conservation proposition why 
should we permit grain and fruit and cereals to be used in the 
manufacture of wine and beer and whisky to be exported? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We can not aecomplish everything at once. 

Mr. PENROSE. Would the Senator be willing to accept an 
amendment to forbid the export? I do not intend to offer it, 
however. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the Senator will offer an amendment to 
that effeet-—— 

Mr. PENROSE. No; this is really a search for information. 

Mr. JONES of Washington obtained the floor, 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator from Washington will yield, 
I should like to ask the Senator from Texas whether the last 
clause of his amendment does not nullify the amendment. It 
provides that nothing in the amendment shall affect the powers 
given to the President under section 15 of what is known as the 
food-conservation act. My reading of that section gives rise to 
the Impression that if the power now possessed by the President 
under existing law is not to be affected then we are wasting time 
in legislating upon the subject. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not think it would nullify the amend- 
ment. The existing powers of the President have no application 
to sales, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Texas a question. Unfortunately, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has observed, the substitute offered by the Senator 
from Texas has not been printed, so that we could have an oppor- 
tunity to read it and know its contents except as read from the 
Secretary’s desk. I understood the Senator from Texas to say 
in reply to a question asked by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that the substitute permitted the indefinite manufacture of spir- 
ituous liquors for the purposes of export. Is the Senator correct 
about that? My impression was that it only permitted the with- 
drawal of liquors already manufactured for purposes of export 
abroad, but it did not permit the further manufacture of liquors 
for the purpose of export. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My proposed amendment applies to the 
sale of liquors and not to the manufacture. t 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I understand the Senator to say that 
While any liquor already manufactured and in bond may be 
withdrawn and exported after June 1, 1919, it does not permit 
nanora: to be manufactured after that time for the purpose of 
export 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My amendment deals only with sales of 
distilled liquors. Under the food-control act they may still be 
made for nonbeverage uses. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was my understanding. 

Mr. PENROSE. But, if the Chair will permit me, it does 
permit it. I understood the Senator from Texas to declare 
that wines and spirits and beer may be manufactured for 
medicinal and sacramental purposes. Is that correct? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. PENROSE. They can continue to manufacture beer or 
wine or whisky for medicinal purposes and wine for sacra- 
mental purposes. Is that the understanding of the Senator 
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5 North Carolina? It is very important that we understand 
at. 

Mr. SIMMONS. From the reading of the amendment it was 
my understanding that they could continue to manufacture 
wine for sacramental purposes, but it was not my understand- 
ing that they could continue to manufacture liquors for medici- 
nal purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Texas has distinctly 
stated that to be the case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to have the Senator from 
Texas examine the amendment and state whether that is 
true or not. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is my understanding that it permits 
the manufacture of liquors for nonbeverage uses. 

Mr. SIMMONS. To be used for medicinal purposes, It must 
be consumed by the patient. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Les. 
_ Mr. SIMMONS. My impression had been that while it per- 
mitted the manufacture for purposes of the sciences and art 
and the manufacture for munitions and things of that sort it 
was not to be permitted to be manufactured for medicinal pur- 
poses, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator allow me to read the 
clause in the amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I should like to hear it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (reading)— 

After May 1, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war and 
thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the date of which 
shall be determined by the President of the United States, no ins, 
cereals, fruit, or other food products shall be used in the manufacture 
or production of beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous 
Uquor for beverage purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the Senator’s construction is that it 
would not interfere with the manufacture of liquor for medici- 
nal purposes? z 

Mr, SHEPPARD. That is the construction, and I baye so 
answered the Senator from Pennsylvania. The existing food- 
control act permits the making of distilled liquors for non- 
beverage purpases, while my amendment permits the making 
of other liquors for such purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will state that notwithstanding the con- 
struction of the Senator from Texas I still think the bill is 
rather vaguely drawn on that point, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, there seems to be such a 
variety of views regarding the meaning of the amendment, as 
the Senate has not had an opportunity to study it and analyze 
it, I suggest that the amendment be printed, and that the mat- 
ter go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. PENROSE. We can not do it. We are operating under 
a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The matter is plain. There is no just 
basis for any variety of view. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton has been recognized and he will proceed, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I agree with the 
statement just made by the Senator from Texas that there is 
no variety of opinion about what this amendment means. This 
is a matter that has been discussed and has been printed for 
weeks. The substitute proposed by the Senator from Texas 
does not change the language of the amendment the committee 
reported several weeks ago except in so far as the date itself 
is concerned. The language with reference to exports and the 
language with reference to manufacture is exactly the same, 
and there can not be any question, at least there is not in my 
mind. but that there is no interference whatever with reference 
to the manufacture of wine for sacramental purposes or me- 
dicinal purposes. If my friend from Pennsylvania is exercised 
over the export matter, and if he desires further restrictions 
and limitations, they will be welcomed by the friends of tem- 


perance. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am afraid they would be welcomed with 
such mental reservations that it would be an act of cruelty to 
propose the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They would be welcomed just as 

the Reed bone-dry amendment was welcomed. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to assure my friend the Senator 
from Washington that the suggestion I made was not with a 
view of delaying action upon this amendment. I have not had 
an opportunity myself to study the amendment, but if it is 
satisfactory to the powers that be it is going to be adopted. I 
would like to have prohibition go into effect at once, That is 
what I am more Interested in than anything else. That is not 
going to be done, and so far as I am concerned, if it Is satis- 
factory to the Senate bam willing to vote on it right now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, T think there is no difference 
between the Senator from Mississippi «" self in reference 


. 
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to those matters. I merely wanted to call attention to the fact 
that the amendment printed July 8 contains exactly the lan- 
guage of the substitute of the Senator from Texas except a 
change in date and then the two new propositions. 

Mr. President, I had prepared a speech, at least to my satis- 
faction, to be made on the propositions advanced by the Senator 
from California [Mr. PHELAN] and others. I am not going to 
make that speech; I am going to lay it aside, but I am going 
to take the time of the Senate for just three or four minutes 
to make a brief statement as to my position in reference to this 
substitute. 

Mr. President, there are millions of men and women who will 
be grievously disappointed at the action we propose to take. 
They are of the best and most patriotic citizens of this Republic 
and there will be no sulking and no rebelling upon their part. 
These men and women feel that prohibition now would be one 
of the most effective means of doing what everybody says we 
seek to do—win the war. I believe they are right. To this end 
I introduced this amendment: 

From and after 30 days from the date of the approval of this act no 
foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds shall, during the continuance of 
the present war, be used in the production of malt or vinous liquors for 
bevaras purposes, and anyone who willfully violates this provision or 
any rule or regulation made to carry the same into efect shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $5, or by imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or both. 

The President and the Food Administration said this would 
lead to an “orgy of drunkenness” unless Congress should stop 
the sale of distilled liquors. To meet this objection I introduced 
the following amendment: 

Provided, That from and after the date of the approval of this act 
and during the continuance of the present war it shall be unlawful to 
sell, furnish, or transport distilled spirits for beverage purposes, and no 
distilled spirits held in bond at the date of the approval of this act shall 
be removed therefrom for beverage pu ses, and from and after 30 
days from the date of the approval of this act no food, fruits, food ma- 
terials, or feeds shall, during the continuance of the present war, be 
used in the production of malt or vinous liquors for beverage purposes, 
and the President is hereby authorized and directed to prescribe any 
and all rules and regulations deemed necessary to carry the foregoing 
provisions into effect, and anyone who willfully violates a of the fore- 
going provisions or any rule or regulation made to carry the same into 
effect shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or both e Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and all other officers of the United States shall have all 
the power for the enforcement of the foregoing provisions which is con- 
ferred by law for the enforcement of the existing laws relating to the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors under the 
revenue laws of the United States or otherwise. 

After extensive hearings, the committee finally reported the 
provision now pending and for which a substitute is offered and 
which is substantially my amendment with the time extended. 
This amendment reads as follows: 

That after December 31, 1918, until the conclusion of the present 
war, for 8 of conserving the man power of the Nation and to 
increase efficiency in the production of arms, war munitions, ships, food, 
and clothing for the ei ean Navy, it shall be unlawful to sell for 


beverage purposes any ed spirits, and during said time no distilled 
spirits held bond shall be removed therefrom for beverage purposes 
except for export. After November 1, 1918, until the conclusion of the 


resent war, no grain, cereal, fruit, or other food product shall be 
n the manufacture or production of beer, wine, or other intoxicatin, 
malt or vinous ugnar for beverage purposes, After December 31, 1918, 
until the conclusion of the present war, no beer, wine, or other intoxi- 
cating malt or vinous liquor shall be sold for beverage purposes except 
for export. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is hereby authorized 
and directed to prescribe rules and regulations subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, in regard to the removal of distilled 
spirits held in bond after December 31, 1918, for other than beverage 
purposes, also in regard to the sale and distribution of wine for sacra- 
mental, medicinal, or other nonbeverage uses. After the approval of 
this act no distilled, malt, vinous, or other intoxicating liquors shall be 
imported into the United States. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing provisions shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
poran by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceed- 

g one year, or both. 

The Senate was ready to adopt this amendment by a large 
majority. The President urges now that more time be given to 
permit the distillers to dispose of their stocks on hand. Instend 
of an “ orgy of drunkenness,” our Commander in Chief has other 
fears which are not officially disclosed. I believe he is wrong. 
but I may be mistaken. His opinion on a matter of such moment 
and of such direct relation to the conduct of the war should have 
great weight, and very properly does have great weight in the 
Congress of the United States. Without going further into the 
reasons for my conclusion, I am satisfied we could not enact this 
provision into law to go into effect sooner than June 30, 1919. 
We can do that, and therefore I favor it as the best legislative 
solution of the situation. 

The provision giving the President authority to establish dry 
zones about coal mines, munition plants, shipyards, and so forth, 
is of supreme importance. The President may never use it; but if 
the need for coal, ships, munitions, and so forth, becomes impera- 
tive and the power is not used, the responsibility will be certain. 
I believe the need is imperative now for the exercise of this power. 


Mr. President, I desire to place in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks the appeal of the coal operators with reference to this 
matter and also the President’s proclamation regarding it, if I 
may be permitted to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

COAL OPERATORS APPEAL. 

Regardless of political affiliations of the members of the association, 
and leaving out of consideration the moral issues involved, and basing 
its opinion entirely on economic and patriotic grounds, the committee 
unentmousiy and ay believes that national prohibition for 
the period of the war is absolutely necessary to make effective this or 
any other plan for increased coal production. A comparison of the 
records of production of mines in wet and dry territories furnishes 
ample proof of the need of prohibition. The various instances cited 
to you to-day need not be repeated here, but they typify the experience 
of operations throughout the entire country. 


Chairman A, R. Hamilton of the committee said: 


“Our committee is composed a ig operating men, represent- 
ing all the principal producing districts of the country. They are men 
of all shades of personal opinion. Some come from wet States, some 
from dry States, and some from States partly wet and partly ary. 
They all told their stories and presented their figures to show not only 
the relative efficiency of the mines as between wet and States, but 
the difficulties of working out any practical benefits from drink restric- 
tion along the border line between wet and territory. The. result 

was a determined and ie stand for national prohibition. 
“The committee feels t the drinking evil bas become so rampant 
in the mining communities that its complete elimination is funda- 
mentally necessary in the effort to speed up the mines sufficiently to get 
the 100,000,000 additional tons of coal t country will require this 
ear. It is now up to Congress to make a clean-cut choice between 
ze for the mining communities and coal for the war and the public.“ 


Here is an aceount of the action of another coal operators 
association: 


“Coalless breweries should be made by legislation to succeed light- 
less nights and heatless da This is a conviction that is heard ex- 
pressed wherever a patriotic and unprejudiced study of the questions 
of prohibition and fuel production is made. It is evident that the two 
questions are inseparable. A discussion of the coal supply and distri- 
bution inevitably develops into the great waste of coal in the manu- 
facture of beer.” 


That coal operators are aware of this fact is evident from a 
letter sent to President Wilson recently by the Pittsburgh Vein 
Operators’ Association of Ohio. This letter was as follows: 


“Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: At the monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio, representing an annual production 
of 18,000,000 tons, the principal subject of discussion was the uncalled- 
for loss of production resulting from failure of employees to report for 
work on days preceding and following holidays and immediately after 
semimonthly pay days. Coupled with these periods of idleness are the 
holidays. 

“Taken as a whole, the loss of 


Without objection, leave is 


roduction in this one industry, espe- 
cially at this time, is immeasurable. In this district alone the loss of 
production on Friday, the 5th of July, was at least 30,000 tons. F 

“It was the * opinion that the only way to correct the evil 
is to eliminate the cause; that kalfway measures would accomplish 
nothing; that triotic appeals on one side could not cope with the 
saloon on the other; that the elimination of drinking places, at least for 
the period of the war, would add 10 per cent or more to the production 
of things necessary for the carrying on of the war. 

“A committee was appointed to present the following facts to you for 
your consideration: 

First. That idleness among employees in the industrial plants of 
this country on days following holidays and pay days is the direct result 
of intoxicants, 

“Second. That the abolition of intoxicants for the period of the war 
will add at least 10 per cent to the production of the commodities neces- 
sary for the conduct of the war. 

“Third. That there is a body of able-bodied men outside the draft 
age engaged in manufacturing and selling liquor whose energies should 
be devoted to some necessary occupation. 

Fourth. In order to bring our soldiers and sailors to the highest 
state of efficiency it was found n and commendably so, to 
abolish intoxicants from the service. If this be necessary, where men 
are under the strictest discipline, how much more necessary is it to 
the vast number of employees upon whom the welfare of our soldiers 
and sailors depends, and over whom there is no discipline, that the 
same limitation should apply. 

Fifth. We are strong advocates of ‘personal liberty,’ but at the 
same time we are reaching out into the homes and RMR our boys to 
the battle fronts in Europe. If this so-called ‘ personal liberty’ urged 
by the advocates of the saloon is working to the detriment of or danger 
to these boys, the n of its sacrifice should be secondary, and no 
8 of ae United States who is a real patriot can honestly take any 
other position. 

c> we therefore urge upon you that you use your influence to have 
immediate steps taken to correct this evil from which we are now 
suffering. 

Respectfully, oors 

“PITTSBURGH VEIN OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION OF OHIO, 
“By C. E. MAURER, 

„F. A. PRENDERGAST, 

W. R. WOODFORD.” 


The President's proclamation reads as follows: 

“To all those engaged in coal mining: The existing scarcity of coal 
is creating a ve oe fact, the most serious which confronts 
us—and calls for prompt and vigorous action on the part of both opera- 
tors and miners. Without an adequate supply, our war program will 
be retarded; the effectiveness of our fighting forces in France will be 
lessened ; the lives of our soldiers will be unnecessarily endangered and 
their hardships increased, and there will be much suffering in many 
homes throughout the country during the coming winter. 

“I am well aware taat yonr ranks have been seriously depleted by 
the draft, by voluntary enlistment, and by the demands of other es- 
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sential industries. This handicap can be overcome, however, and suf. 
ficient coal can be mined in spite of it, if every one connected with the 
industry, from the highest official to the youngest boy, will give his best 
work each day for the full number of work hours. he operators must 
be zealous as never before to bring about the highest efficiency of man- 
agement, to establish the best uporne working conditions, and to ac- 
cord fair treatment to everyb , so that the opportunity to work at 
his best may be accorded every workman. 

“The miners should 9 —5 for work every day, unless 8 by 
unavoidable causes, and should not only stay in the mines the full time 
but also see to it that they get out more coal than ever before, The 
other workers in and about the mines should work as regularly and 
faithfully, so that the work of the miner may not be retarded in any 
way. T will be especially. necessary from this time forward, for your 
numbers may be further lessened by the draft, which will induct into 
the Army your fair share of those not essential to industry. Those 
who are drafted, but who are essential will be given deferred classifica- 
tion, and it is their patriotic anty to accept it. And it is the patriotic 
duty of their friends and neighbors to hold them in high rd for 
Cains so. The only worker who deserves the condemnation of bis com- 
munity is the one who fails to give his best in this crisis; not the one 
who accepts deferred classification and works regularly and diligently 
to increase the coal output. 

“A great task is to performed. The operators and their staffs 
alone can not do it, nor can the mine workers alone do it; but both 
parties, working hand in hand with a determination to rid the 
country of its greatest obstacle to the war, can do it. It is 
with full confidence that I cali upon you to assume the burden of po 
ducing an ample supply of coal. ‘ou will, I am sure, accept this 
burden and will su ully carry it through, and in so doing you will 
be performing a service just as worthy as service in the trenches, and 
will win the applause and gratitude of the whole Nation, 


‘ Wooprow WILSON. 
„TH WHITE HOUSE, August 9, 1918.“ 
The statement of the operators’ association is as follows: 


“Unless the production of domestic sizes of anthracite can be in- 
creased—something impossible unless the labor power can be Increased, 
and entirely possible should it be—the distribution of anthracite will 
fall short of that which was contemplated in the allotment made by the 
Fuel Administration for the 12 months ending April 1, next. 

“Such allotment was based upon an estimated production of 
54,345,788 tons of domestic anthracite for the coal year. The actual 
output of domestic anthracite sizes for the three-month period to the 
end of June was 13,279.889 tons. That is at the rate of 53,120,000 tons 
for the year, or 1,226,000 tons less than was counted upon in the 


estimate. 

“Unless there can be accomplished a decided pick-up in the output, 
and only additional labor power for the anthracite industry can make 
this possible, it will be necessary to roportionately cut down on the 
allotments of anthracite to the New gland and Atlantic States, to 
which materially increased tonnages of coal were allowed to meet their 
larger requirements. 

Under such conditions it will be impossible to increase any of the 
curtailed shipments of anthracite to the Central and Northwest States, 
as had been hoped, and to which States the promise was made that 
their necessary reduced allotments: would be increased should it be 

ible to extend the total production above the 54,545,783 tons of 
omestic coal estimated as the output for the year. 

„Labor shortage has become more and more a restricting factor on 
1 There are only 144,000 mine workers in the anthracite 


dustry, a number 33.000 less than before the war.” 


The Fuel Administration's estimate of the average daily re- 
quirements of bituminous coal for summer months to September 
30 is 3,100,000 tons. The Geological Survey reported on Sunday 
that the average of the mines for the week ended July 20 was 
2,154,000 tons; for the week ended July 27, 2,137,000 tons; and 
for the week ended August 3, 2,070,000 tons, or a daily shortage 
of 30,000 tons. 


WASTE OF COAL TITUDE GIVEN TO BREWERS STIRS 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


W. 8. Stone, nd chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
is watching with some interest the preliminary campaign of northern 
Ohio Con men this summer, because it was to them, as well as to 
the two United States Senators from Ohio, that Chief Stone addressed 
his recent communication in regard to natio: prohibition, and es 
cially to the fact that the distillers, brewers, and saloon rs of the 
United States were being permitted to consume both f uffs and 
fuel, while the Nation is resounding with exhortations from both the 
Fuel and Food administrations over the serious situation concerning 
both these materials which confronts the American people. 

“Billboards, newspapers, posters on hotel and restaurant walls,” 
Chief Stone said to a representative of the western bureau of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor a few days ago, “proclaim in colored type the 
necessity for the conservation of f. and fuel; yet millions of bushels 
of grain are Pur wasted 8 the liquor traffic. ear the 
slogan, ‘Save a shovelful of Was perpetually present to our 
eyes, while the breweries, saloons, and distilleries of the United States 
were permitted to burn up 3,000,000 tons of coal, While this waste 
was being permitted, the Federal Fuel Administrator was enforcing 
‘heatless days and ‘workless days on the workers of America. 

“Such a situation is so ridiculous and incongruous that it is dificult 
to see how a sane gen can permit its existence. What would be 
thought of a railroad engineer who ran such signals as these? We 
all know what would happen; he would probably wreck his train and 
lose his job. Yet here are storm signals and danger signals flaunting 
in the face of every intelligent newspaper reader in the country; and 
still the saloon keeper goes merrily on his way. Workingmen may 
hungry, or the country itself may go to pieces, yet be, 
It has got to a point in this country where the 

uor interests are ter than the flag. They certainly seem to have 
very little interest that emblem. ‘They have become a law unto 
themselves, and go their own way, while other people suffer. 

„would like to ask some of our labor friends what they think 
would become of a labor leader who undertook to defy public sentiment 
in the manner that the distillers, brewers, and saloon keepers of Amer- 
ica are apparently defying it. If they undertook anything of a similar 
ebaracter, they would promptly be landed in * 
rotest on behalf of the Brother- 
nited States to the representa- 


freeze or go 
apparently, goes free. 


“TI recently had occasion to send a 
hood of Locomotive Engineers of the 


tives of the State of Ohio in the United States Senate and the repre- 
sentatives of two of the Cleveland districts in Congress. I am not sure 
that it did very much good. Some of these Congressmen are now seek- 
ing a renomination. I think I can see the result. I believe that the 
defeat of one of them is assured, because, after all, the people at large 
do see these things, even if their representatives for the time being do 
not. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is a strictly temperance 
organization. It bas no place in its ranks for the patron of the saloon, 


the distillery, or the brewer.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I also desire to read a brief 
extract from the Washington Post of Sunday, August 25, 1918, 
bearing on that matter: 


HAIG AND FOCH ASK COAL—-BRITISH MINERS URGED TO INCREASE OUTPUT 
FOR UNITED STATES ARMY’S NEEDS. 


LONDON, August 2}. 


Marshal Foch, Field Marshal Haig, and Admiral Beatty, commander 
in chief of the grand sent messages to the meeting of the coal 
miners’ federation at Southampton this week urging a greater output 


of coal. 
“Coal is the key to victory. The miners of Great Britain must 
u mer was the message from Marshal Foch. 
ron Calthrop, the coal controller, told the miners that the supply 
was 36,000,000 tons short this year. Among other factors making Tor 
an increased demand for coal was the increasing flow of American 
troops to France. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President } 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator speaks of the plea of the coal 
operators in a general way. What was that plea? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The plea of the coal operators 
was in brief that this country faced a proposition where it 
would have to choose between “booze” and coal, and if we 
chose booze we would be short of coal this winter by many 
millions of tons. í 

Mr. KENYON. The time fixed in the bill does not affect 
that situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The time will not, but the 
authority given to the President to establish free zones about 
coal mines can be used to help very greatly. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator about that, but the 
time fixed in the bill would not affect it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. I can not defend, 
as far as the merits of the proposition are concerned, the 
extension of this time. I am not trying to do it. I do not 
pretend to do it. It makes me sick when I try to satisfy my 
own convictions in reference to the matter. It is only the 
legislative situation and the executive situation that lead me 
to accept this proposition, together with the clause in this 
substitute that I am just referring to. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will permit me, can he 
state about how much coal is used in this manufacture? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand it is about 3,000,000 
tons a year. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think the Senator could not advance a 
oy TE for that consumption of one of the prime necessaries 
of life. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not, satisfactory to me. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not think amybodđy else can. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a letter from the neigh- 
boring State of New Jersey that bears upon this order of the 
President as a necessity for it that speaks very loudly. It is 
a letter from a member of the county executive committee of 
the National War Savings Committee. The writer says: 


Please allow me to give you several additional points regarding 
results of liquor at near-by munition plants. At the recent fire at the 
Atlantic Loading Co. plant, when a heavy financial loss occurred and 
30 horses were killed, the firemen report that the first four men 
encountered on the reservation were grossly intoxicated. A fifth man, 
apparently sober, was found who offered to show the firemen a water 
plug. As soon. as he had gone a hundred feet or so he pulled out a 


quart bottle of whi and offered to treat the firemen. There are 
millions of pounds of deadly explosive stored at this plant. 
During May 2,500 laborers were hired, but at the end of the month 


of less than 100. as over 2,400 laborers quit, 
‘or laziness, due in part to semidrunken condition, 


there was a_net 
many were fired 
many for gross intoxication, and many quitting because they did not 
care to associate with such an element. And this plant needs 2,000 
more laborers and is held back until it gets same. 

Mr. President, I can not refrain from reading a brief state- 
ment from a copy of a letter that was sent by a lady to a 
Senator from one of the great States of this Union. It applies, 
of course, to only one particular case, but it can be multiplied 
thousands and thousands of times throughout the country. This 
lady says: 

I am a resident of your own State of . My husband is a 
railroad engineer, who has lost every position he ever had because of 
his weakness for drink. He now has a good ition with the United 
States Steel Corporation. The foreman of the roundhouse has told 
him he will surely di him if he does not stop drinking, He gets 
very large wages, and in the past has laid off a great deal recoverin 
from the effects of drink. I am Want to bold him up until the awfu 
curse is driven from the State. on’t you help me by voting for the 
prohibition amendment? Prohibition is coming anyway, but it may be 
too late for me. If you want to help your country, then help by yeur 
vote to free it trom that which is 8 its men and bringing 
sorrow to the homes, You will be glad of it w: 


en history is written. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. Does she want it stopped in June next 
year? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; she wants it stopped at 
once. 

Mr. President, I have been for war-time prohibition purely 
as a war measure. Prohibition as such has not entered into 
it with me at all. I am heart and soul for pushing this war 
with all our power of men, money, and resources. We have just 
voted to take our 18-year-old boys to the battle line, despite 
the protests of the mothers of the land. It seems almost a 
mockery to heed the cry of the whisky dealer for more time to 
profit out of broken hearts, impoverished homes, and destroyed 
man power. With a very sad heart I shall vote for this substi- 
tute, believing it the best we can get and hoping that the vital 
authority placed in the hands of the President to care for the 
coal, shipping, and munition situation will be promptly and 
freely used by him. 

Mr. President, I simply ask to put into the Recorp one or two 
matters. The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] referred 
to the Shipping Board as favoring the continuance of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors, and as having stated 
that the best work is done in a shipyard where beer and wine 
were used. I ask to have printed in the Rrecoxp, as a part of 
my remarks, without taking the time of the Senate to read it, 
an article from the Philadelphia North American of July 1, 
starting in this way: 


When Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, expressed fears to Congress last week that a nation-wide ban on 
booze would retard 3 hundreds of 5 f patriots who are 
pounding out ships in Camden in record time replied: 

“Tell it to Tommy Mason!“ 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the arti- 
cle referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 
The article referred to is as follows: 


[From the North American, Philadelphia, July 1, 1918.] 
SHIPBUILDING RECORD Breakers DISPROVE HURLEY'S Beer PLEA—NO 
Booze SECRET OF SUCCESS ar CAMDEN YARD, THEY SHOW— CRACK 
GANG'S CHIEF Bars ALL DRINKERS, 


When Edward N. starlet, chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, expressed fears to Congress last weck that a nation-wide ban on 
booze would retard shi wan hundreds of uasa patriots who are 
pounding out ships in Camden in record time replied : 

“Tell it to Tommy Mason!” 

Tommy Mason was superintendent of the construction work on the 
Tuckahoe, the naval collier turned out of the yards of the New York 
Shipbuilding Co, in 27 days, breaking a world’s record. 

After the launching of the Tuckahoe Charles M. Schwab, director of 
the Shipping Board, sought Mason to learn how he and his men had 
made such phenomenn! speed. 

‘ BA eet to pass your secret along to the other shipyards,” said 
chwab. 

“ No booze,” replied Mason. hat's the secret.” 

Schwab didn't testify before the congressional committee last week in 
the hearing on war prohibition, or he might have repeated the story as 
Tommy, Mason gave it to him, 


YARD'S MOST EFFICIENT GANG. 


He might have told them Mason's group of workers, each of whom 
received a reward from Schwab, not only broke a world’s record in 
turning out the Tuckahoe, but how it has attained a reputation in the 
Camden shipyards as the gang that can do the fastest work, has fewer 
absences from all causes, and 50 per cent fewer accidents than any 
other group of workmen of the same size in the plant. 

He might have told how Mason, when the order of the day in the 
Nation's oe was speed up,” watched to see that no boozers got 
places on his gang. Mason has spent almost a lifetime in the ship- 
yards and experience told him that booze and efficient work don't mix. 

There were just two exceptions to Tommy Mason's ban on * 
They were two riveters, whom he permitted to remain in his gang for 
a while, ete. he knew that they “took a drink or two” in tne 
morning before they came to work. 

But Mason also discovered that it was several hours each day before 
these two men reached their maximum speed, and occasionally they 
failed to report for duty. A 

The superintendent took a pencii and paper and did some calculating. 
He found out what the delay of these two men was costing the work of 
the gang. He deducted the number of rivets which “a drink or two” in 
the morning was costing. 

He found that sober riveters had a larger average of rivets to their 
credit at the end of the week, and the two boozers left. The Tuckahoc'’s 
record satisfied him that he is on the right course. 

Tommy Mason isn’t the only shipbuilder who has arrived at the same 
conclusion. Heads of plants in Camden have asked excise commis- 
sioners te close the city’s saloons in the morning until after the work- 
men have reported fur duty. 

BOOZE CUTS EFFICIENCY 20 PER CENT, 

Opinions of Hurley and Bainbridge Colby to the contrary, these prac- 
tical business men say that rum lessens the efficiency of shipyard work- 
ers 20 per cent. And a 20 per cent delay in ship construction these 
aara may mean disaster, cise commissioners in Camden complied 
with the request, and saloons were closed in the mornings. But now 
the men go to work on various shifts at all hours of the day, and the 
saloons open inviting doors. Besides, superintendents can not be as 
particular in their choice of men to-day as was Tommy Mason when he 
picked the gang that broke the record on the Tuckahoe. Laborers are 
not so plent Sometimes it is necessary to take a man who is known 
to be a boozer or try to ruz the plant short handed. 

With labor conditions and the absence of restraining laws thus help- 
ing them, saloonkeepers in the neighborhood of Camden's wrk ork are 
do: a rushing basiness. Workers line up outside to wait their turn 
at the bar, ccording to events in 1 last week, Tommy 
Mason's secret of the Tuckahoe’s record has not reached Chairman yy 38 


ley and some other members of the Shipping Board. It should 


stated here that Tommy Mason is no “ prohibition fanatic,” as some of 


the booze allies call them. - When a ees who is pastor of a 


of Mason's 


to 

“Now don’t get me wrong,” replied Maso “W 
aganist booze, but for diferent’ ome My objections 8 the 
fact that it lessens the efficiency of the men. I'm against booze because 
it interferes with the building of ships, and we n ships.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope that the Senator from 
California will read that article. If so, he will find that the 
record was made by a crew from which the booze consumers 
had been removed; that the record there made was made by 
temperance workers, just as the great record made in the yards 
on the Pacific coast as shown by the publication of the Ship- 
ping Board itself demonstrates. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I did not understand the 
Senator from Washington. He referred to Tommy Mason. 
Who is he? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator from California 
will read the article which I have asked to put into the Rxconn, 
he will find that Tommy Mason was the foreman of the crew 
that helped to make the record on the Tuckahoe, of which so 
much has been said in the press, and of which our Emergency 
Fleet Corporation has very justly been proud; but they fail to 
show that the speeding up by which that record was made was 
done by a crew from which, as I said a moment ago, the liquor 
drinkers had been taken away. 

Mr. President, I have some extracts, together with brief ex- 
planatory comment upon them, taken from the Emergency Fleet 
News, a publication issued by the Shipping Board, with the 
contents of which they were probably not very familiar, for they 
refute all the arguments and statements and suggestions which 
they made before the committee, which I ask that I may print 
as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Hon, Charles vice president and general manager of the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation, testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations as follows: 

“The CHAIRMAN. In that connection do they get the same ton output 
per man on the Atlantic and on the Pacific? 

“Mr. Prez. No. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Which i? the larger? 

“Mr. Prez. It is r on the Pacific than the Atlantic. 

“The Cnamuax. What do you estimate your tonnage output per 
man on the two oceans? 

“Mr. Prez, About as 20 to 16 from such data as we are able to get. 

“The CHAIRMAN. What is the English output? 

“Mr. Prez. Ten. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Now? 

Fe M Prez. I do not know as to that. That was the last reported 
utput.“ 

It is significant that Washington and Oregon are prohibition States 
on the Pacific and that where the general use of beer is insisted upon 


0 


the output per man is even less than on the Atlantic, where Mr. 
Colby, of the Shipping Board, insists the output will be diminished 
if we prohibit beer, 


The United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
issues a paper called The ey Fleet News, which Mr. Colby 
not have had time to read. It contains some very interesting 
and significant information, however, in view of his testimony. In 
issue No, 2, volume 1, of March 11, 1918, on page 6, is a statement 
to the effect that a telegram advises Charies that “the Pacific 
coast is still establishing new records in ship construction.” T. 
message announces that Skinner & Eddy plant, at Seattle, a plant 
under prohibition, delivered to the Shipping Board February 26 the 
steamship West Arrow at noon and at 5 o'clock the same afternoon it 
launched the steamship Canoga. The article goes on to say: 

“The latter vessel was bape cima promised for delivery June 21, 
but so fast is the work going forward that the company hopes to have 
her completed about March 20, or three months ahead of schedule. 
This makes a total of seven ships of 61,600 tons delivered from the 
five ways of the Skinner & Eddy plant during the four winter months. 
Word comes that this concern, which already has established a world's 
ea in launching a ship, Is endeavoring to expedite the program still 

er. 

In recogniticn of the accomplishment Mr. Piez telegraphed the 


com < 

“Ý 2 needless for me to tell you how gratified the Fleet Corpora- 
tion is at the great work you are doing. The record on the Canoga 
and the promised delivery are such as to entitle you to the highest 


commendation.” 

In No. 8, of April 22, on page 3. Is an article headed West still 

sets pace for country. Skinner & Eddy Co. delivers all contract ves- 

sels to-day. Head of firm challenges Atlantic shipyards.” The article 
ns: 

West coast tuilders are still leading the country in actual produc- 
tion of ships for our new merchant marine. The Skinner Edd 
oe at Seattle, has delivered the only four contract ships complet 

ay. 

Another congratulato: img Eo was sent the company by Mr. Cox, 
head of the Disision of Steel hip Construction, reading as Doss: 

8 6 on delivery of the fourth contract vessel. As you 
know, all 5 bn thas date ee been 9 ody DE 
are very much en y your performance and look to you tò 
it up. It is particularly tifying to know that you have deliye: 
this vessel LLL WoS in advance of your contract schedule date.” 

page 9 of the same issue is another article regarding the West 
Grove as foliows : 

Another world’s record was broken on March 27 when the steam- 
ship West Grove glided into the water 70 days (81 working-days) after 
the laying of the keel. This achievement transfers the blue ribbon 
from the Skinner & Eddy corporation to the Columbia River Ship- 
building Co., but the distinction of setting new standards for 
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The article ends as 
“The builders haye promised to break this record in the near future.” 


speed still belongs to the Puget Sound district.” 
follows: 


On page 10 of the same issue is a statement made by Mr. Bloom- 
field, head of the industrial service department of the corporation, 
which does not indicate very much dissatisfaction with the lack of a 
sappig of beer. He says: 

‘The most . factor about the Pacific coast shipbuildin 
industry is the fine spirit that is developing among the workmen. 
met with every labor group on the Pacific coast covering all the ship- 
yard trades. In every case the conference wound ‘up with the men 
sending a personal message to Mr. ee Satyr Mr. Piez, pledging their 
utmost effort and most patriotic cooperation to put the new merchant 
marine into the water on schedule time. 

In No. 9, on pze 2, is a chart showing the reuns of yards on the 
basis of rivets drive r way and an article headed “ Pacific riveters 
lead in averages, graphic chart shows West coast far ahead of com- 
petitors, Skinner & Eddy set pace for Nation.” The article states, and 
the chart shows, that the Pacific-coast division drove rivets in the week 
ending March 30 at the rate of nearly 30,000 per way; while the 
North Atlantic section drove rivets for that week at the rate of about 
nine or ten thousand rivets per way. This article states that Dis- 
trict 8, which includes all of the State of Washington except the 
Columbia River yard is ahead of all competitors with almost 32,000 
rivets driven per way, and that the Skinner & Eddy plant, which 
leads the 5 delivery of ships, also leads all yards rivet 


driving with 43. rivets Pet way. 
On pages 8 and 9 of this issue are interesting charts showing the 
very of steel 3 
n 


rate of construction com with promised d 

and the statement is made that such charts will appear . 
the News thereafter. The Pacific division is shown to lead very de- 
cidedly all the other districts. 


On page 12 is an item headed “ Skinner & Eddy set new launching 


record. Seattle concern turns out 8,800-ton freighter in 55 days. 
The article says: 
„Another launching record has been broken by the Skinner & 


Eddy Co. of Seattle. his plant which set a hot pace for both launch- 
ing and deliveries some time ago was not content to see a competitor 
holding a launching record more than a few days. When the Columbia 
River Shipbuilding Co. sent an 8,800-ton freighter into the water in 

days, breaking the Skinner & Eddy mark of 04 days, the 
Seattle aot came back with a record of 55 d from laying of keel 
to launching.” And in the same article it is stated that“ The Skinner 

Eddy corporation also has established a new record for delivery 
with the completion of the 8,800-ton freighter Ossineke. This ves- 
sel was delivered to the Shipping Board 109 days after the date that 
the keel was laid.” 

Hong oe gives some additional interesting information in regard to 
other 8 
In voles 10, on page 5, is a list of 25 ships built in shortest time 
phically depicted by a chart which it is stated will be duplicated 
3 month to month. The article states that The records of the 
leading 25 (yards) are presented in comparative form showing that the 
best mark was made by Skinner & Eddy, of Seattle, in district No. 8, by 
turning out an 8,800-ton vessel in 108.“ The article closes as follows: 

“In this chart it will be observed that Skinner & Eddy holds 8 of 
the 25 leading positions, a fact that may be as a challenge 
not only to the 75 yards not listed but to the others now included.” 

On page 7 of this issue is an article headed “ Wood-ship launching 
sets new world record. Grant Smith-Porter Co. gets vessel off ways in 
54 naes The article says: 

N at is said to be a world record in wood-ship launching was estab- 
lished Saturday, April 20, when the Wakam, a 3,500-ton vessel of the 
Hough type, was launched in the yards of the Grant Smith-Porter Ship 
Co. at Portland, Oreg. This vessel was built in 54 working days. The 
a a record by launching nine wooden boats since Feb- 
* 


dinner 1 at the Ebbitt by erge: 
tion to Maj. Gen. Peyton C. March, Acting Chief of 
significant statement made by Hon. William Pigott, district supervisor 
of the Northwest: 


y prohibition. 

In No. 11, of gerd 8, will be found a series of graphic charts show- 
construction on steel ships and an article headed 

tops constraction chart.” It is stated 

show the Pacific coast leads the north Atlantic coast 


th district, which includes Washing- 
ton and Oregon at the top.” It also says: “In the comparison of 
yards, Skinner & Eddy again tops the list.” 

In No, 12, of May 20, on page 11, is a chart and an article headed 
“ Chart shows in wood mer Grant Smith-Porter Co, leads 
competitors in fast construction.” e article says: “There are 10 

ards listed in this chart, and of these the Grant, Smith-Porter Co. is 
isted seven times, holding 1 fourth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth places. Thus the Grant Smith-Porter Co. easily demon- 
strates that it is leading tne field in wood-ship launching.” he work- 
men of this company are without their beer, 
ed June 17, are charts showing the ratings of yards 
per way per week for the four-week period 
ending May 25, 1918, and an article headed Coast’s riveting lead con- 
tinues to increase.” The article says: 

Other per of the uny are following far behind districts 7 
and 8 on the Pacific coast in rivet anang pper way per week. Amon 
the States as already indicated in the district returns Washington an 
Oregon ways lead the rest of the country.” 


Wasnixcrox, D. C., 
August 27, 1018. 
To the MEMBERS or THE SENATE OF_THE UNITED States: 

As General Secretary of the Board of Temperance of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, authorized to ak in behalf of the entire denomi- 
nation, which has some 10,000, constituents, I ask the privilege of 
laying before you the following considerations which concern the orm 
of the so-called war prohibition amendment to the agricultural bill: 

. There is an intense, almost violent, feeling of resentment in 
every section of the country because our war policy relating to the 


brewing of alcoholic liquors has not been determined by the same con- 
siderations which have governed restrictions on consumption and pro- 
hibitions applying to the people as a whole. The brewing industry has 
aa a special privilege which menaces the successful conduct of the 

2. 3 in view of the unsatisfactory fuel situation, which 
is by authoritative voice attributed to the drink trade, we feel that u 
vote to delay unnecessarily war prohibition not only menaces the Na- 
tion's industries, but is a vote for the suffering of little children 
ea nen z rospee five drafding of 

. The p tive g of boys under age is prompting an in- 
sistent demand for more comprehensive measures of pro ection, such 
as can be afforded ony by nation-wide prohibition. 

In view of these things we earnestly urge that prohibition be made 
to apply to the liquor business not later than January 1, and prefer- 
ably before that date. ‘The liquor industry has had ample warning, 
having maintained its existence to the distress of the country for 
more than a year and only by obstructive methods. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLARENCE Tree WILSON, 
General Xecrelary, 
Board of Temperance of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


August 28, 1918. 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, isi Bat 
UNITED States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


y pra e 
tional prohibition of all alcoholie beverages for the period of the war 
and demobilization, and to make the same effective at the earliest 
possible date compatible with the public welfare. 
We believe that patriotism, efficiency, economy, and humanity pres- 
ent and future, justify and require such action by your honorable 


On behalf of the federation, I hare the honor to be, 
Most respectfully, 
Cras. Scaxtox, 
General Secretary. 


Mr. SMOOT and Mr. PENROSE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PENROSE. I merely wish to give notice of an amend- 
ment which I shall introduce; but I will wait. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. PENROSE. I merely desire to state that I intend, after 
the disposal of the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN], to propose an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], so as to 
make clear the contention that distilled spirits, wine, and beer 
may continue to be manufactured for medicinal and sacramental 
purposes. The sentence next to the last in the first paragraph 
of the amendment reads: 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is hereby authorized and 
directed to prescribe rules and regulations, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in regard to the— 

There I would insert the words“ manufacture, sale, and“ 


removal of distilled spirits held in bond after June 30, 1919, until this 
act shall cease to operate, for other than beverage purposes; also in re- 
gard to the— 


I would there insert the word “ manufacturer,” so as to read: 


Manufacture, sale, and distribution of wine for sacramental, medicinal, 
or other beverage uses. 

I will ask the Secretary to draw the amendment up in some 
intelligent form, and I will submit it to the Senator from Texas 
for his examination. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I call attention to the fact that in the copy 
of the amendment which the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
been using the word “than” is left out before the word “ bever- 
age“ in the last line. It should read“ medicinal or other than 
beverage purposes“ in order to make it conform to the object of 
the legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know that nothing I can say 
will change the result that has been decided upon, and I may 
vote for the substitute amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas, but I want to call attention to the fact that on July 11. 
1917, when the food-control bill was under consideration, I 
offered an amendment under which I believe if it had been 
adopted no person engaged in the manufacture of distilled spirits 
could have justly made complaint. Every dollar would have 
been returned to him with a profit, and prohibition would have 
been in effect immediately. There would have been no neces- 
sity of the ineffective measure which is proposed at this time. 
Upon that occasion, Mr. President, I offered the following 
amendment: 


Provided, That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 
directed to take over for and on behalf of the Government of the 
United States all distilled liquors that are held in bond at the time this 
act goes into effect, and he is hereby authorized to pey the owsers 
15 such liquoris the actual cost of the same plus a profit not exceeding 

per cen 
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At the time that bill was under consideration there were 
208,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits in bond. A part of it was 
bottled, but the great bulk of it was in barrels. The cost 
of manufacturing that liquor did not exceed 30 to 32 cents per 
gallon. With a profit of 10 per cent upon it, allowing for the 
bottling of all that had been so treated, even allowing 75 cents 
a gallon for all of it, and even though the Government of the 
United States should never use a gallon of it, it would have cost 
the people of the United States only $150,000,000. I noticed in 
the newspapers the other day a list of 52 names of residents of 
the State of Kentucky alone who, through the sale of distilled 
spirits at the increased price, have been made millionaires or 
multimilljonaires. The $150,000,000 which it would have cost 
if the Government had not used a drop of the distilled spirits 
in bond at that time would have been a mere bagatelle com- 
pared to what those men, because of the advanced price, have 
made out of the people to whom they have sold perhaps one- 
half of the amount in bond. 

At that time it was stated that such action should not be taken 
because it would interfere with and perhaps bring great financial 
loss to some of the banking institutions of the country. Mr. 
President, at that time no bank advanced more the distilled 
spirits cost, and under that amendment the Government was to 
pay actual cost plus a profit of 10 per cent, so that no bank 
would have lost one cent. The same argument is brought up 
to-day for our consideration. 

I can not say as much upon this point to-day as I could say 
at that time, for now I understand that the banks have ad- 
vanced not only the cost of the stuff but greatly increased 
amounts based on the profits that are expected to be made 
through its sale. Who pays for it? Every hospital that is now 
using distilled spirits; the people who use it for medicinal pur- 
poses, as well as those who use it for beverage purposes. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the error was made a year 
ago by not then providing for nation-wide prohibition. I do 
not consider that the passage of this bill will be a victory for 
prohibition. I think it will delay the day for national prohibi- 
tion. I should like to see the bill provide for prohibition now. 
Everyone of us hopes that before June 30, 1919, this war will be 
over; and this proposed legislation does not take effect until 
that time. God grant that the war may be over before that 
date. Then the same program of endeavor on the part of those 
who believe in nation-wide prohibition will have to begin over 
again; the fight will have to be made again from the beginning. 
New excuses will be invented, and no one can tell how soon 
national prohibition will be accomplished. I promise, however, 
now that the people of the United States are going to have 
nation-wide prohibition. The liquor dealers have received 
plenty of notice, and from now on I do not want to hear the 
excuse offered that by immediate action on the part of Congress 
there will come to these industries a great financial loss. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ropryson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator from Utah is now in 
favor of immediate national prohibition, why did the Senator 
consent to that clause in the proposed amendment to the Federal 
Constitution which gives the industry a year in which to adjust 
itself before the amendment shall take effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already said that I was not in favor of 
the proposed extension of time. So far as I am personally 
concerned, I will say to the Senator from New York that what 
I think we ought to do is to provide for immediate prohibition. 
Evidently, however, there seems to be on the part of the 
majority, I will say, of this body a willingness to extend the 
time to June 30, 1919. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator, I think, misunderstands 
my question. There is a provision in the amendment to the 
Constitution now pending before the State legislatures which 
provides that in the event of the amendment being ratified by 
three-fourths of the States, then another year must elapse 
before prohibition shall take effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And, as I remember, all the Senators 
who were in favor of national prohibition agreed at that time 
that it would take at least one year for these industries and 
for the banks to readjust themselves to prohibition. If it was 
right then, is it not right now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the fact that such a provision 
was placed in the proposed amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution submitted to the States is no proof that it is right. 
Legislation is always reached by compromise, particularly such 
legislation us that; and it is not always passed in the form 


it should be passed, as everybody knows. There would have 
been no harm done if the proposed constitutional amendment 
had been passed in such a form that it would take effect imme- 
diately upon its adoption by the necessary number of States; 
but in order to secure its passage through Congress and in order 
to meet every objection raised to it, a compromise was finally 
agreed to granting one year, and a similar lease of life is going 
to be granted in this instance, so that war prohibition will not 
take effect until June 30 of next year, and, as I have already 
stated, I hope the war will be over before that time. 


Mr. KIRBY, Mr. President, I feel much inclined not to 
vote for this amendment. It seems that for a long time the 
Nation has been ready to dispose of this question finally; it 
appears that the Senate at a previous session of was 
ready finally to dispose of it, and attempted te do so by adopt- 
ing an amendment on the floor here to a particular bill. Twice 
the question of nation-wide prohibition of the liquor traffic has 
been postponed within a year and a half and now there is this 
third lease of life to be granted to it, a third favor to the liquor 
traffic to be extended to-day. I can see it in no other light. 

The pending measure is said to be a war-time prohibition 
measure, and is supposed to be designed to promote the winning 
of the war. There are three chief factors in the winning of this 
war or the promotion of its successful prosecution. Those 
factors are soldiers, fuel, and transportation. What has been 
the effect of the liquor traffic or indulgence in liquor 
upon the soldier and upon the civilian in his transformation into 
a soldier? We have provided by legislation that there can be 
no liquor sold within a certain zone around any of the encamp- 
ments where the boys and men of the Nation are being trained 
as soldiers, We have provided that no man in all the United 
States of America, regardless of how many licenses he may 
have, can sell any liquor or any intoxicating beverage to any 
soldier or sailor in uniform, and we have provided that the 
soldiers and sailors must wear their uniforms. That is what 
we have thought about the baleful effect of whisky and of 
other liquors and their use upon the soldiers. The soldier, 
the man in uniform with arms in his hands to uphold the 
policy of the Nation and protect its interests on the field of 
battle, is the highest expression of the power of a nation. 
That shows what we have thought of the effect of liquor 
upon the soldier. 

What has been its effect upon the fuel situation? I am not 
going to tell you how much fuel we use in this country nor how 
much is consumed by the breweries; I am not going to tell you 
how short the fuel supply was last winter; but I am going to 
tell you that there was such a shortage of fuel as required the 
closing down of all manufacturing industries for one week 
last winter in order to save coal that the people might be kept 
warm. 

Let us go a little further into the fuel question and show the 
favor granted to the liquor traffic. During all the time when 
the fuel shortage was impending and acute no brewery in the 
United States of America was compelled to shut down or did 
close down, while other manufacturing interests and factories 
in the United States were shut down and closed. That is a 
fact, as I understand, which has never been disputed. 

Let us consider for a moment the food-conservation ques- 
tion. We said that it was necessary, in order to feed our allies ` 
and our own Army and our people, that food must be conserved. 
The use of wheat and wheat products and bread was limited 
so that citizens were not allowed to use as much as they could 
buy and afford to pay for, and as much as they had been ac- 
customed to use heretofore. Why? Because the war emergency 
demanded that it should not be allowed. What was the effect 
of that? We were forced to use bread substitutes; all kinds 
of bread substitutes were made and used to feed our people, 
because the necessity required it. It made no difference how 
much bread you might need or how much you could afford to 
buy, you were restricted to 2 ounces of the kind of bread that 
was permitted to be sold, and you could not buy any more. 
But there are 40,000,000 bushels of this good grain that could 
be made into bread manufactured into liquor every year, and 
you could go into a town where liquor is sold and you could 
buy one drink of beer or a bottle of beer or a cask or a earload 
of beer, or all the beer you could pay for. There was no re- 
striction as to amount upon the sale of beer. That is the con- 
servation proposition we have been treated to. The bread- 
making product was put into beer. You could bus only 2 
ounces of bread, but you could buy all the beer you could pay 
for. There seems to have been some discrimination against the 
poor man who only desired bread in favor of the other man 
whose spiritual disposition, in the language of Mr. Bain- 
bridge Colby, toward his work might be improved by the drink- 
ing of beer. 
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How many carloads of grain and how much of obstruction to 
other traffic there was, I will not go into minutely. The liquor 
interests have boasted that in normal times they supplied 21 per 
cent of the total traffic of all manufacturing industries. The 
breweries required the transportation of 160,000 carloads of 
freight every year. I refer briefly to another matter. 

There is a man on the Shipping Board in this war emergency 
who not only believes that the use of intoxicating liquors is con- 
ducive to the efficient production of ships, but who believes that 
it improves the spiritual welfare and attitude of mind of the 
laborer toward his labor. That man is none other than one Mr, 
Bainbridge Colby. I voted for his confirmation when it came 
before the Senate, I suppose. This Mr. Bainbridge Colby came 
before a committee of the Senate and made a statement about the 
effect of the prohibition of the liquor traffic and the sale and 
consumption of liquor on men engaged in this war emergency 
in the building of ships. and he said it reduced their efficiency 
about 25 per cent. I quote the following from his statement: 


We believe, and it is an opinion formed deliberately after much con- 
sultation and interchange of opinion, that the effect of this bit of legis- 
lation would be to reduce the N of the workers in the shipyards 
and to reduce their output of tonnage by a very substantial amount. 

A little further along he goes on to say: 


But I have heard the statement made by men who are in very close 
touch with the work going en in ree let ie that the diminution in output 
which they apprehend as the indirect result of this legislation will 
certainly be 25 per cent. 

That is what Mr. Bainbridge Colby says. 
further and see what else: 

And if you realized the pains that we have been to to develop in the 
shipyards that spiritua! attitude toward the work, that morale on the 
m of the worker, which is a combination of encouragement and re- 
ward— 

And so forth. 

We have actually a man on the Shipping Board, in this war 
emergency, who thinks the spiritual attitude of the workmen in 
the building of ships, which are so imperatively needed, is in- 
creased and improved by supplying them alcohol and making 
them drunk. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The spiritual side he is talking about is 
the spirits—the alcohol. 

Mr. KIRBY. I do not understand the nice distinction that 
this man had in his mind. This Mr. Bainbridge Colby thought 
so much of this opinion that he came before the Senate com- 
mittee investigating the subject when this matter was under 
consideration and made a carefully prepared statement, and 
the liquor interests, or the editor, thought so much of it that 
they printed his statement the next day in the Washington 
Times. Here it is [exhibiting]. Look at it. A full page, with 
glaring headlines and display type. I do not know whether 
Mr. Bainbridge Colby handed this statement to the paper or 
those conducting the liquor traffic for publication before he 
submitted it to the committee or not, but he talks more like the 
paid agent of a consolidated brewery than he does like a war- 
industry captain or a member of the Shipping Board, whose 
opinion ought to be regarded so far as legislation is concerned. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. May I say to the Senator, in fairness to Mr. 
Colby, that he afterwards came before the committee and 
claimed that he was greatly shocked that his evidence was 
published in the newspapers. It was disclosed that its publica- 
tion was paid for by Mr. Crane, who, as I remember, is one of 
the counsel of the brewing industry. 

Mr. KIRBY. I should think that Mr. Colby would disclaim 
any such conduct indicating that he had prepared this state- 
ment and handed it out to the saloon interests before he made 
it to the committee. That statement was published in the 
Washington Times the next day, and it looks like an adver- 
tisement. It is published in large-faced type, but not marked 
advertisement. It would have been so marked, of course, had 
it been paid for. 

I have been instructed, amused, and diverted frequently by 
the editorials of the versatile and brilliant but erratic editor 
of the Washington Times. He very frequently refers to the 
Holy Scriptures in his editorials, but I suggest that there has 
been, so far as the editorial policy of his paper is concerned, a 
singular discrimination in the particular portions of the 
scriptures that he fails to quote in his articles advocating the 
continuance of the liquor traffic. ; 

The distinguished Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
talked about wine and told what a wonderful beverage it is 
and how cheering and comforting and improving it is to the 
human race, but I am going to read, on account of his speech, 
a quotation from an old volume which was held in high regard 


Let us go a little 


by the mothers and fathers of this Republic, an old volume 
whose teachings are still believed in beyond the Halls of the 
United States Senate among the people of this country who 
are demanding war-time prohibition of a Senate which is over- 
whelmingly in favor of it. I am going to read from Proverbs, 
what are said to be the statements of the wisest man of all 
times, who had had wide experience, and who certainly ac- 
quired Soe therefrom in addition to being divinely endowed 
erewith: 


29. Who hath woe, who hath sorrow, who hath contentions, who 
hath babblings, who hath wounds without cause, who hath redness 


of eyes. 
Aco They that tarry long at the wine. They that go to seek mixed 


Wine. 

31. Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his 
colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 
32. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 

That does not seem to be in accord with the views of the 
Senator from California. That quotation is taken from 
Proverbs, and to the Senators who are not familiar with it 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think much of the wine 
produced in California is white wines, and the quotation does 
not apply to them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KIRBY. That may be so, but the effect seems to be 
somewhat the same. I intended to quote the particular proverb 
there, fearing that the Senate might not be altogether familiar 
or conversant with it; but you have the language, and you prob- 
ably will be able to find the quotation. 

Here is an excerpt from another authority. Headlines: 

“Doctors Sound Doom of Drink for All Time. Told the 
Evil Will Not Be Resurrected After the War.” 

Here is the statement of the president of the American Med- 
ical Association. Here is what he says about this favored 
traffic that has been permitted to engulf, you might say, the 
people of this country for so long: 

There can be no doubt of the injurious effects of alcoholic drinks on 
both the physical and mental well-being of our population. There can 
be no doubt that the greatest single factor we can control in the in- 
terests of the public health of the Nation would be the elimination of 
alcoholic drink. 

Then he goes on to talk about the evils that have been fas- 
tened upon the people of the world by government by autocratic 
power of the world, and he winds up in this way: 

Among these great wrongs, too long tolerated, none has done more 
injury to mankind than drink. And science and education should elimi- 
nate not only the plagues and epidemics but also the curse of drink 
from the world, 

He says it is the greatest injury to the public health that 
there is or can be. Now, what are the reasons for waiting until 
next year to put into force this war-time prohibition act? I 
want to mention just a little more the record made by this 
other shipyard—not the one that Mr. Bainbridge Colby over 
here controls, but this other shipyard that built the ship in 27 
days and 5 hours, the fastest time in the history of all the world. 
Mr. Schwab said to the builder of this particular ship: “ What 
is the secret employed in your shipyards that you have done 
this singularly wonderful thing? What is the secret of such a 
wonderful performance?” And this man replied, in language 
more forceful than elegant, No booze!“ Has our other great 
shipyard ever built a ship in 27 days and 5 hours? No; because 
the other man, Colby, thinks that you must have alcohol, and 
you must have wine, and you must have it distributed to and 
used by the men who are engaged in the work; otherwise you 
lose 25 per cent of efficiency, he says, and discourage “that 
spiritual attitude toward the work” which should be encour- 
aged by the use of stimulants and alcoholic liquor. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KIRBY. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to 
suggest to him that the amendment we are discussing now 
recognizes the force of his contention by saying that for the con- 
servation of man power in the construction of ships we are 
going to stop the manufacture and sale of liquor next June. It 
is all right, apparently, to waste our man power between now 
and next June, but next June we are going to conserve. 

Mr. KIRBY. The Government, both executive and legisla- 
tive departments, has determined that the efficiency of the sol- 
dier is not promoted by the drinking of liquor. It has absolutely 
prohibited his getting an opportunity to indulge in it. All the 
great industrial concerns of this country have long recognized 
this condition and have prohibited the use of it by their opera- 
tives in so far as they were able to do it; and the record-breaking 
shipbuilding concern has said it was enabled to surpass the rec- 
ord of manufacture of all time and make a ship complete in 27 
days and 5 hours because there was no booze permitted the em- 
ployees engaged upon the work. 
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We need these ships made in 27 days and 5 hours, or 30 
days and 5 hours, or as rapidly as they can be made. My own 
view about it, based on my observation of the liquor traffic and 
its effect on the human race and the efliciency of the men who 
indulge in it from the time I first came to notice it up to now, 
is that we might promote efficiency in shipbuilding not only by 
having sober workmen, who do not believe that their spiritual 
attitude toward their work is elevated by the drinking of alco- 
holie stimulants, but also by having some man in charge of that 
great industry who also knows that to be the case. 

I say to you frankly to-day that if I had had any idea that 
we had a man on the Shipping Board in charge of that great 
work who would think that the efficiency of his labor would be 
reduced 25 per cent by keeping men sober, I would not in a 
million years have voted for his confirmation. 

His testimony has been published here as an argument in 
favor of the continuance of the liquor traffic for another year 
on the part of the favored interest which was not required to 
quit the manufacture of beer last year when other industries 
were shut down to save fuel; the favored interest which has 
been allowed to sell a man all the beer he could drink, manu- 
factured and composed of food products, without regard to 
how much he needed or could use, when that same regulation 
has prevented a man from buying more than 2 ounces of bread, 
regardless of how much money he had. The Washington Times 
published that Colby testimony as a full-page advertisement, 
and yet did not mark it an advertisement. If it did not publish 
it as an advertisement, did it publish it as something conducive 
to the improvement of the Government service, the belief and 
opinion of experts, that ought to be brought to the attention 
of the United States Senate in the papers rather than by the 
report of the committee that had the subject in charge; or did 
it publish it because it reflected this editor’s own individual 
ideas of what should be done in the way of legislation, or what 
should be done to protect certain interests? It struck me as so 
flagrant and outrageous, an atttempted exercise of the influence 
supposed to be possessed by a man in charge of a great Govern- 
ment institution upon the legislation proposed in the United 
States Senate that I could not say less about it than I have 
said here to-day. 

Twice we have postponed taking definite and final action here. 
All the people seem in favor of it, and yet we are again asked 
to give one year more of life to this traffic, which has been re- 
garded as an outlaw, and subject to police regulation, from the 
foundation law in the distant past. They say it is not fair to 
enact such legislation as will prevent the man who is engaged 
in this traffic from disposing of his liquor. Of course, I do not 
blame him for wanting to get out without a loss. Why is it 
not fair? When he engdged in the manufacture of this stuff he 
knew that it was a business subject to regulation, restriction, 
and prohibition. He knew that he lived on the license of the 
Government, and that he could not continue without the license 
of the Government. 

He knew that under all the precedents and under all the 
authorities and under all the practices, when the time came and 
the people said by law, “ This traffic shall be prohibited,” there 
was no legal obligation upon the part of any government, State, 
or city to reimburse him for liquor that he had manufactured 
thinking he would be permitted to sell it. 

If we are going to have war-time prohibition in time to con- 
serve food and fuel and conduce to the efficiency of our soldiers 
and our workmen, it is about time we had it; and if the people 
of the United States are insistently demanding it and the 
United States Senate has a two-thirds majority in favor of it, 
it does not seem to me that there is any necessity for putting it 
off another year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, before making a few ob- 
servations on the amendment as a whole may I ask the Senator 
from Texas what his understanding is of the meaning of this 
phrase: 

The termination of demobilization, the date of which shall be deter- 
mined and proclaimed by the President? 

As I understand it, “ demobilization ” in its ordinary sense is 
descriptive of the period of time following the war during which 
the soldiers of the recent belligerents shall have all been dis- 
charged and gone to their homes. Is that the understanding of 
the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. All those who serve for the particular 
period of this emergency, as I understand; all except the Regu- 
lar Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. What is the Senator's iden- and 
he may answer, if he is willing to, in my time—of the duration 
of this demobilization period, before it is accomplished, after 
this war is over? May I say, as illustrating the information I 
want to get, that it is to be fairly assumed that we will have 
4,000.000 men in the United States Army, all of them enlisted 


for the period of the war, overseas at the end of this war, and 
that the demobilization, of course, can not be complete until 
they are all brought home and discharged and sent to their 
homes, which may take two years. It will have taken more 
than two years to get them over there; it certainly will take 
at least one year and perhaps two years to bring them back. 
Does the Senator believe that that phrase, “ the termination of 
demobilization,” is a wise one to put in this bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was put in with a view to the proba- 
bility that the war might end much sooner than we thought. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh! Then this is something more than 
war prohibition? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; I consider the period of demobiliza- 
tion a part of the war. It is the necessary aftermath of the 


war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has just said it was put in 
with the idea that the war might end a little sooner than was 
anticipated. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I meant by that the termination of actuat 
hostilities. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But may I suggest, Mr. President, that 
if this is in fact, as it is claimed to be, a war prohibition measure 
and is being urged upon that ground, there can not be much 
strength to the contention that it should be continued in force 
for a year or 18 months after the war has ceased. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Technically, of course, the war ceases with the 
actual conflict ; but so far as prohibition is concerned it would be 
quite as necessary to protect the situation until demobilization 
as in actual conflict. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; the soldiers are pro- 
tected from the liquor traffic in any event. 

Mr. BORAH. They are if they are stationed at particular 
points. zi 
Mr. WADSWORTH. They are protected while in uniform. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In Europe? 

Mr. BORAH. I saw an article in thè New York Times the 
other day which demonstrated very thoroughly that they are not 
protected when they are in uniform if they are in people's 
houses, and it was a very urgent plea upon the part of an offcer 
that the people who invited them to their houses cease giving 
them liquor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not prepared to answer the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Idaho, but I fail to see wherein this 
bill gives the slightest relief to that situation. 

Mr. BORAH. Perhaps not that particular situation, but 
numerous instances might arise where it would be just as essen- 
tial to protect the situation of the men until they were back at 
home as it was during the time they were actually a part of the 
fighting forces. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My purpose in making the inquiry was 
this, in brief: I understand that this legislation has been pressed 
because it is believed, and confidently believed, that it will be 
conducive to the productive energies of the United States in 
support of the war; and yet I find upon reading the amend- 
ment—which, although I am a member of the committee, I never 
saw until just now—that it is to continue in effect for at least a 
year or 18 months after the productive energies of the United 
States are no longer needed for the waging of the war. I ask 
the Senator from Texas to explain why that was put in, and he 
answers: “It was put in because we believed it possible that 
the war might end sooner than we anticipated.” Therefore I 
believe my contention is right when I say that this is much more 
than a war prohibition measure. Further than that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the fact that its application is postponed until June 30, 
1919, brands it as scarcely war prohibition at all. There can be 
no question whatsoever about it. As a war prohibition measure, 
Senators, this bill is a fake. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator is making a sugges- 
tion now which finds a great deal of response in my mind; 
and if those who are in favor of making it a war prohibition 
measure, together with the men who entertain the views of 
the able Senator from New York, will stand together we will 
put it in operation long before the 30th of June, 1919. I think 
it ought to go into operation just as soon as it is possible to 
pass it through the Senate and make it operative. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My purpose in making that obscrvation 
was not to indulge in an argument upon prohibition but to 
expose this bill, for it is labeled “ war prohibition” and it is 
not war prohibition; it will be advertised as war prohibition, 
and campaigns will be waged with this as an issue, and many 
will seek yotes upon it. 
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Mr. President, this legislation has had a very peculiar his- 
tory. I have been a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry during most of the discussion of this topic. With 
some of the proposals—not with all, but with some of the pro- 
posals—I have been in sympathy, and have so stated before the 
committee, and upon a prior occasion in the Senate, and before 
the public. But as the months have gone by, Mr. President, 
and one suggestion after another has been made by different 
proponents of this kind of legislation, the attitude of mind or 
the details upon which they have agreed from time to time, I 
notice, has constantly changed. There has been no stability of 
opinion on the part of the backers of this kind of legislation. 

First it was suggested—and I supported the suggestion—that 
the manufacture of distilled spirits should be prevented in the 
United States during this war. I would go further. I would 
have gone further then, and so stated upon the floor of the 
Senate. I would have voted then for the prohibition of the sale 
of distilled spirits during this war and for all time to come in 
the United States. That position was frankly taken, but that, 
apparently, was further than the proponents of prohibition, gen- 
erally speaking, were willing to go, for some reason or other, 
I know not what; and the Congress, in which they had a 
majority in both Houses, confined its action to the prohibition 
of the manufacture of distilled spirits during this war, and gave 
to the President the right, in his discretion, to prohibit the 
manufacture of beer and wine or to Umit the alcoholic content 
of those beverages. The President has exercised that discretion 
with respect to the alcoholic content of beer, having reduced it 
to 22 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will notice the last clause 
of this amendment, he will observe that it in express terms 
continues in force section 15 of the so-called food-conservation 
law. The two seem to me to be inconsistent. If I am correct 
in regard to that conclusion, then does it not follow that this 
is not a war-prohibition measure, for the reason that it con- 
tains a clause which defeats itself by preserving to the Presi- 
dent all the authority and discretion with which he was here- 
tofore clothed under the food-conservation act? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Colorado has but 
confirmed my estimate of this bill. Discretion will still lie in 
the hands of the President to further reduce the alcoholic 
content of beer, or to prohibit its manufacture altogether until 
May next. 

Mr. THOMAS. Or to permit its manufacture. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Or to permit its manufacture; yes; 
and the same with wine. But following the action of the Congress 
last year, which was then accepted, I believe, by a very large 
number of people in the United States as the wisest solution 
which the friends of prohibition had to offer, and which they 
themselves never denounced, of which they themselves for some 
time thereafter apparently were exceedingly proud, new sug- 
gestions began to be made, some of them indicating a lack of 
confidence in the President, in that he had not exercised the 
discretion placed in his hands by them in a manner which 
would be conducive to the further advertising of this movement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, as he says, is a member of 
the committee that reported the food act that contained the 
proviso he is talking about, I want to ask the Senator if it 
is not true that that committee, before it reported the pro- 
yision giving this power to the President, had reported, after 
an extended hearing, an absolute prohibition against the use 
of cereals and other foods in the manufacture of beer; and is 
it not true that after that action was taken, at the request 
of the President himself that committee was reassembled, and, 
following out that request of the President, that action was 
reconsidered, and the particular language was put in that has 
been in the food act ever since? 

I want to say to the Senator that I was one member of the 
committee who voted in favor of reporting out the first abso- 
lute prohibition, and I Was against reconsideration, and was 
opposed to its modification so as to give to the President the 
power to prohibit, instead of enacting it as a statute on the 
part of Congress. ; 

; Haye I not stated the true analysis and history of that par- 
ticular legislation? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Nebraska has de- 


scribed it accurately; but he does not, to my mind, quite 
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account for the present situation. The Senator says very truly 
that the friends of war prohibition last year yielded to the 
request of the President to the extent that they left beer and 
wine alone and left that matter in his discretion to regulate; 
that the friends of prohibition yielded to the President's request. 
Since then the same friends of prohibition have agitated and 
agitated and agitated for actual war-time prohibition by act 
of Congress, and yet when the time comes when they can put 
it through they once more yield to the request of the President 
and bring in a bill which is not war-time prohibition. 

„ Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York further yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator if, in his Judgment, 
there is any inconsistency in the position taken by Mem- 
bers of the Senate or of Congress who were opposed to recon- 
sidering that positive legislation and giving the power to the 
President instead of making it a real law, in advocating, even 
after that was done, the enactment of a more drastic prohibi- 
tory war measure? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I would not label it 
inconsistency. I believe that men have a right to change their 
minds and to move on toward a better condition of affairs if 
such a proposal appeals to them, and I am not criticizing the 
men who yielded last year. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not understand my question. 
I am not speaking of those who yielded. The Senator speaks 
of this agitation. At least those who did not yield are not 
inconsistent, it seems to me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. Those are the ones I am speaking for. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the fact remains that, wisely or 
unwisely, the legislation now before the Senate can not be 
truthfully and accurately described as a war-time prohibition 
measure. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has read 
a letter, a very touching one, illustrative of the necessity of 
war-time prohibition. I am in very deep sympathy with the 
sentiments expressed by the author of that letter, who asks, in 
effect, the aid of the Congress to save a man from the curse of 
liquor, particularly while the war is going on: and yet this 
bill subjects that man to the curse of liquor until June 30, 1919. 
wand this bill is falsely labeled and it should be so under- 

I am not in agreement with all of the proposals that have 
been made by the friends of prohibition. I have stated so 
before. I recognize, however, some bf the very, very grave 
evils incident to the liquor traffic. From the bottom of my 
heart I wish that they could be eliminated. My convictions 
as to how they might be best eliminated, most permanently 
eliminated, and the whole question removed from the political 
field, are not entertained by the majority of this body. I can 
not help observing that under the terms of this amendment as 
now proposed and as offered by the Senator from Texas, the most 
innocent people of all in any way connected, remotely or 
directly, with the so-called liquor traffic—the people who are 
engaged in that branch of it which is harmless—are the only 
ones hurt. I refer to the men who till the soil in the raising 
of wine grapes. Their crop of this year, now ripening upon 
the vines, if this bill passes can not be sold—that is conceded— 
and their year of labor is gone, their investment is ruined; 
and they are the only people who will inevitably suffer any 
serious financial catastrophe by reason of the passage of 
this act. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is not the Senator mistaken in that sugges- 
tion? Would not the Government of the United States lose a 
very large revenue consequent upon the destruction of this 
crop? 

Mr. WADSWORTE. I was not regarding the Government 
as the people in this discussion. Of course, it will have a 
direct effect upon the Treasury. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had reference to the different groups 
of people, good or bad, all human beings nevertheless, trying 
to make a little estimate as to the imperative treatment that 
Congress now threatens to give them. I yield to the Senator 


from Idaho. j 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator to state that 
the banks and financial institutions which are supposed to 
have been very much interested in this bill are fully protected 


from any possible injury under the bill? 


1918. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I do not believe they are fully 
relieved from possible injury. The testimony on that point is 
somewhat conflicting. The Committee on Agriculture was told 
yesterday that the Comptroller of the Currency believes that 
six or seven months would be a sufficient length of time during 
which the banks might readjust their loans and financial con- 
nections with the distilling trade. I am not sure that that is 
long enough. It may be. The bill gives them that length of 
time. The banks say it will take another six months, but 
there is a conflict of testimony on that point. At least, they 
get six or eight months. But the farmers who appeared before 
the Agricultural Committee yesterday from the grape district 
in New York, whose grapes are now ripening upon the vines, 
and who are entirely and utterly dependent upon the market- 
ing of this year’s crop for their ability to pay their notes to 
the local grocery stores and meat markets and to go through 
the coming winter, are absolutely ruined by this bill because 
they can not sell their crop; and they are the only people who 
are hurt. 

Mr. BORAH. When in the course of human events could you 
ever enact a prohibition bill without its affecting some one at 
the tail end of the controversy? That is one reason why those 
in favor of prohibition have been permitting this postponement 
and that extension and this modification and that modificaton to 
take place, Now, there must come a time some time, if we are 
going to have it at all, when it must be effectuated, and at that 
time if people continue to engage in the industry undoubtedly 
some one will get hurt. How would the Senator from New 
York deal with the situation at this time, assuming, as I do, 
that the Senator from New York wants war-time prohibition? 
How would he effectuate it? I will vote for any bill the Senator 
from New York will suggest which will effectuate war-time 
prohibition, and just as quickly as the Senator wants it, if he 
wants it as quickly as I think he does from his words. I would 
myself be glad to put it into effect at once. I do not like this 
substitute. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Idaho has made an 
assumption and used a definition which may be misunderstood. 
I am heartily in favor of war-time temperance. I do not believe 
you will ever get war-time or peace-time prohibition in the sense 
that term is generally used, and I am not willing to support a 
provision that is labeled that way when I know it can not be 
brought about. ‘The Senator asks me what I would suggest. I 
believe the trouble with this whole discussion of temperance and 
prohibition from its beginning has been that people have not 
approached it with a due sense of proportion. Certain descrip- 
tive terms have come into colloquial use in connection with the 
liquor question which are given universal application, and the 
crusade or campaign—I do not mean to deride it when I use the 
word “crusade ’—the campaign has been characterized by the 
use of those terms, and no distinction made whatsoever between 
the different types and kinds of beverages which contain in a 
greater or less degree some alcohol. Everything is put down 
under the one term “booze.” That very term has been used 
here on the floor of the Senate this afternoon. 

My contention is this: In the interest of temperance or in the 
interest of war-time prohibition, if I may use that term in the 
sense that I mean it, the consumption of wine in this country is 
no part of the liquor question and never has been and never will 
be. The consumption of wine does not fill our almshouses; it 
does not fill our jails; it does not lead men to commit crime or 
brutalize their families. It does not become a habit. The 
trouble is that Congress in approaching these things has not 
taken into account that all the beverages should not be consid- 
ered upon the same plane. 

If I had my way about it, I would amend the bill, if I could, 
so as to permit the sale of wine. It would not injure a single 
shipyard. Everybody knows that it is perfect nonsense to say 
that the consumption of wine in this country is conducive to 
publice intoxication and drunkenness. Look at France. The 
whole population drinks wine, down to little children 5 or 6 
years old. I have seen them doing it myself in their open cafés. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. VARDAMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose I agree with the Senator on the prop- 
osition which he has just advanced, that wine ought to stand 
in a separate classification, the question is, How are we going 
to reach it? Is the Senator and those who think with him 
willing to join us in putting through immediate war-time prohi- 
bition as to all liquors except wine? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will be perfectly frank with the 
Senator. If I had my own way I would class beer with wine 
and would put prohibition on whisky, whence the evil comes, 


Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing to agree that whisky 18 
more injurious than beer, but I think nevertheless that beer 
has its evils, and I would not want to except beer. I under- 
stand, then, the Senator would prefer, if he had his way, to 
except or exclude both beer and wine, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; if I had my way. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, that makes it impossible for the 
Senator and I to agree. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We came pretty close to it. 

Mr. President, I did not mean to embark on a discussion 
which is really not related to this bill, but I will say very 
frankly to Senators I have been hoping for a good many years 
that we could, all of us, approach this question with minds a 
little bit more open and not quite so filled with prejudice one 
way or the other. I hate the terms “wet” and “dry.” They 
are not descriptive of common sense on either side of this 
question. 

It has been my privilege to observe certain foreign peoples in 
traveling through their countries, and I never saw a drunken 
native. I found on inquiry it was because they were wine- 
drinking people. As soon as one gets into a country where 
distilled spirits are the habit of any number of people, then you 
encounter drunkenness and the liquor question injected into 
politics. I have believed for a long time, and I believe to-day, 
if the Senator from Idaho has any curiosity to know my views 
on the question of prohibition and the temperance question gen- 
erally, if we would drive out the distilled spirits, that kind of 
drinking which causes maniacs to fill our asylums upon occasion, 
that becomes a settled and fixed habit which the victim can not 
throw off, that causes crime and misery and distress, you will 
never hear of the liquor question in or out of politics again in 
the United States, because there is nothing inherently vicious, 
inherently dangerous, wicked, or injurious in the consumption 
of other beverages as they are consumed by the French peopie 
and the Italian people. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator go so far as to say that beer 
is a food product and ought to be produced during the war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A food product? 

Mr. BORAH. Les. Would it not be a conservation of food 
products and fuel to prohibit the manufacture of beer? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A minute drop in the bucket. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think so. The figures do not show - 
that. Take the amount of coal alone which is used in the 
manufacture of beer and it is a tremendous item, especially 
when you see breweries running and schools closed for want of 


coal. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I agree with the Senator from Idaho 
and some of the comments of the Senator from Arkansas on the 
method in which this conservation program has been managed 
during this war with respect to beer and bread. It was within 
the power of the Federal Government to prevent the manufac- 
ture of beer, and itis now. Why is it not done as a food-conser- 
vation measure? 

Mr. BORAH. If they do not see fit to do it, does not the duty 
devolve on us to see that it is done now? Because the Federal 
administrator of the law has fallen down in the execution of the 
law it seems all the more an argument why we should enact a 
different law and one which would compel the conservation of 
food and fuel. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If I were persuaded, even in a slight 
degree, that it was necessary for food conservation to prevent 
the manufacture of beer, I would vote to do it; but I notice 
the Food Administrator has sent out a notice that on Septem- 
ber 1 next, if I remember the date correctly, the restriction 
on the use of wheat flour will no longer be necessary. 

Mr. BORAH. He may do a good many things, but he is not a 
prophet. Nobody knows what will be necessary. We know this 
much, that we are running close to the edge upon all these 
propositions, and we know, if we know anything at all, that 
this winter will be a severe test upon the entire situation, in- 
dustrially and economically, and in every other way, for that 
matter; and in all probability, if the United States breaks down 
anywhere, it will be in the industrial situation rather than in 
man power on the western front. We know that last winter, 
at a time when the schools were closed and when dwelling 
houses were cold and children were in need of warmth, the 
breweries were running at full tilt, with their full supply of 
coal. The Congress of the United States has no justification to 
permit that to continue simply because the Food Administrator 
did permit it to continue. - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam in sympathy with the observations 
made by the Senator from Idaho as to the question of coal sup- 
ply as well as bread supply. 

There is one provision of this amendment which I think is very 
valuable, and that is the proviso which permits the President of 
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the United States to mark ont certain zones around mines and 
munition plants, To my mind, it is the only constructive thing 
of value in the bill. I see nothing else in the bill that will be 
of any immediate use to the people of the United States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. ‘ 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If it is necessary for the public good 
to give the President the power. to prohibit the sale of liquor in 
certain zones and the President exercises that power, why should 
not that apply to the whole country? It is not alone a question 
of what effect it may have upon the people in that particular 
zone, but upon the people of America. It applies to the whole 
country guite as much as it would apply to a particular zone. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; I can not quite agree 
with the Senator on that point. I believe the conditions differ 
in different parts of the country, 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. The Senator knows that the steady use of 
alcoholic drink is detrimental to human beings. It lessens their 
efficiency; it is hurtful. If it is hurtful in the mines, hurtful 
in the munition plants, it must be so in the ordinary vocations 
of life. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It depends entirely upon the character 
of the sale, the quantity that is sold, how it is consumed, the 
nature of the neighborhood, the character of the population. 
You can not draw a rigid rule over the backs of a hundred mil- 
lion people. That is the only way I can answer the question of 
the Senator from Mississippi and explain my own view about it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to have the Senator point 
out to me where it does any good. If it does no good, it does 
harm, wherever it is used, in my judgment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘There are certain elements that are 
exceedingly harmful; there is no question about it. I am glad 
the amendment at least contains that provision. It will au- 
thorize the President any time before June 80 next to cure any 
situation which turns out to be a bad one, wherever it is, adja- 
cent to munition plants, shipyards, or mines. I repeat, I think 
that is the one feature of the amendment, the only feature of 
the amendment, which can have any immediate beneficial effect 
upon the United States in the prosecution of the war. Whatever 
other beneficial effect will come can not come before June 80 
next, and, in my judgment, will not be as beneficial as some 
of its proponents believe. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I presume the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Texas will be agreed to, and I am rather 
inclined to believe that it is probably the best solution of the 
question that under all circumstances can be obtained by those 
who believe in what is ordinarily called war proliibition. Per- 
sonally, I have been opposed to the making of this compromise 
and the extension of this time. 

Mr. President, when we are all united in a determination, firm 
and conclusive, to do everything within our power and to require 
everything to be done within our power for the winningof the war, 
Yor a victorious winning of the war, it seems to me that when we 
are told, and told truthfully, all over the country and on almost 
every billboard at every street corner that “food will win the 
war; do not waste it“; when we are reminded dozens of times 
every day of the importance of food, its production, and its con- 
servation in this great struggle; when we realize the truth of 
it, when we study the question and reach the conclusion we 
must all reach that the production and the conservation of 
food are necessary for victory—when we do all that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me we must reach the inevitable conclusion 
that the wasting of food in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors is an economic and a moral sin. When we realize that 
fuel is a necessary thing, that we must have it not only to win 
the war but to keep our people warm so that they may Il ve 
during the winter, and then realize that millions of tons of it 
are used in the production of this worse than useless prodrct, 
we can not reach any other conclusion than that it is the duty 
of patriotic men to prevent this waste, and prevent it as soon 
as possible. 

When we realize that one of the other great questions in con- 
nection with this war is the transportation question, and that 
we are short of cars and other means of transportation, and 
that our people’s lives even are dependent upon it, that the wel- 
fare of our soldiers and their protection are dependent upon it, 
must we not reach the conclusion that it is our duty to prevent 
the use of all means of transportation in carrying intoxicating 
liquors from one portion of the country to another? 

These things are vital, they are necessary; and yet, as has 
been said by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax], the schools 
are closed, our children deprived of the right of an education, 
temporarily, at least, in order that we may carry on the war. I 
am not finding fault with that. I can conceive of a time when 


every school must close—and they must be closed if it is neces- 
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sary to win the war—but by the side of the schoolhouse with 
its closed doors is the brewery using hundreds of thousands of 
tons of coal every year in the production of beer. 

Why this discrimination? Why shall we bend every energy. 
in every direction as a war proposition and lie down in the 
face of the men who are engaged in the liquor business? 

Mr. President, no one wants to do an injustice to any man, 
No one wants to take any action here that will be unjust to the 
man engaged in the liquor business. That accounts for some 
of the changes in the various amendments that have been Pro- 
posed. Others have come about like this one now, because of 
the parliamentary situation, where those who believe it are 
driven almost in desperation to accept something rather than to 
get, probably, nothing. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to ask the Senator, What is 
there in the parliamentary situation that compels anybody to 
submit to this miserable makeshift, this miserable surrender to 
the brewers, to sacrifice the men, women, and children of this 
country that they may continue to make profits? ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to discuss the parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not want to do it right now; but since 
the Senator has asked me the question, instead of going into 
another branch of the subject I would just as lief take it up 
now and discuss it. 

The Agricultural appropriation or food-control bill became a 
law over a year ago. It passed the Senate considerably over a 
year ago—perhaps 14 or 15 months ago. When it came before 
the Committee on Agriculture we took it up. We had hearings 
on the proposition of putting in a provision that would pro- 
hibit the use of foodstuffs and cereals in the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors. We had extended hearings. We heard 
brewers from all over the country, and after those hearings and 
after a spirited contest in the committee we put that kind of a 
provision in the food-control act. 

But after that action had been taken the President did not 
agree with the committee or its action, and at his request the 
committee reassembled and put in the provision that is now in 
the law and has been in the law ever since the food-control act 
was enacted, which gives to the President the power to change 
the alcoholic content and to prohibit the use of foodstuffs en- 
tirely in the manufacture of liquor at any time he sees fit. He 
has had that power ever since the act was passed. 

Now, following that came this bill. It passed the House. It 
was taken up by the Committee on Agriculture in June, and we 
were told by the acting chairman of that committee when we 
assembled to consider the bill that it was a war measure; that 
we must support it and get it passed before the 1st day of J uly; 
that it was necessary to do it at once, and we did it at once. 
We ordered it reported that day, but we put in an amendment 
prohibiting the use of foods and cereals in the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors. 

Immediately haste disappeared. The committee was reas- 
sembled and that action reconsidered, like it was before in the 
food act. Then it was decided to have hearings. So it went 
on until from that time on hearings at various times were held, 
and delays came along, and the bill was not reported to the Sen- 
ate until long after those who were so urgent about it as being 
a war measure expected to have it not only reported but passed. 

Then the Senate will remember that the debate commenced 
on this bill. I will not call it a filibuster, although that would 
not be inappropriate, but it was a debate that lasted for days, 
not on the amendment, but everybody knew the debate was 
taking place because a prohibitory amendment was in the bill, 
It became apparent that an attempt was being made to kill the 
bill by dilatory tactics—this bill that originally had been pro- 
claimed as a war measure all because it contained a prohibitory, 
amendment. Then came the recess. 

Now, suppose it passed as the committee reported this pro- 
hibitory amendment before the recess and that in that form it 
goes to conference. Does not everybody know, does not the 
Senator from Mississippi know, that it will be within the power 
of two or three men to hold up the conference report? Does 
he not know that the opponents can select these men? Does 
he not know that this bill, unless this compromise is agreed 
upon, probably will not get through the Senate in the next four 
weeks? he not know when it gets into conference it will 
not probably get out of conference until Congress adjourns? 
Those things may not happen, but they are possibilities. I think 
they are probabilities. I fear they are almost certainties. It 
has been thought best by those who favor it that this com- 
promise should be accepted for fear that we will get nothing if 
we do not accept it. 
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In connection with that I want to take up the compromise 
amendment. I want to take up one provision of it. That re- 
minds me, and I am calling the attention of the Senate to it 
now for that reason, that it has some redeeming features. The 
amendment of the committee for which this is offered as a 
substitute has war-time prohibition commencing on the 30th 
day of next January and ending with the close of the war. The 
substitute has war-time prohibition commencing on the 30th 
day of June, 1919, and extending beyond the war to the close of 
demobilization, which will in all probability mean from two to 
three years after the actual war is over, which will without 
any doubt run up to if not away beyond the time when we will 
have national prohibition by the adoption and going into effect 
of the national prohibitory amendment. In this respect it is 
better than the committee amendment. It does not commence 
so soon—not soon enough to suit me—but it will run much 
longer. 

So it has some redeeming features. I do not like the idea of 
postponing it. I should like to see it go into effect sooner. I 
think it could go into effect according to the committee amend- 
ment that was proposed before the recess—on the ist day of 
next January—without doing any financial injury. 

The committee had some hearings on that subject, and among 
others a committee of bankers from New York City came here, 
and I think they made a great impression on the committee. I 
know they did on me. There was not anybody on the committee 
who wanted to bring on a financial panie or wanted to injure 
anybody financially. We were told that large amounts of money 
were loaned on the whisky in bond, and that when we made it 
illegal and impossible to take whisky out of bond men holding 
this kind of securities, of course, could not realize on it. We all 
knew that, and that it practically compelled those having that 
kind of securities to act within the short time we allowed or to 
lose their securities and perhaps the money they had invested. 
We were given to understand that these amounts were enor- 
mous, that it meant the closing of hundreds of bank doors, that 
with their financial connections it would undoubtedly bring on 
a financial panic and a run on all the banks of the country, and 
they presented a picture that made us hesitate. 

After that hearing I thought I would try to ascertain the 
truth in regard to the financial condition surrounding the mat- 
ter and I wrote a letter to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
of which I desire to read a copy to the Senate. On the 3d day 
of July, 1918, I addressed to the comptroller this letter: 

Jvutx 3, 1918. 
Hon. JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 


Comptroller of the Currency. 
e; 4 Treasury Department. 


Dran Mr. WILLIAMS: I would like to know how much money is 
loaned, particularly by the banks, upon whisky now in bond. It has 
been represented to members of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Senate, by a committee of bankers, that there is a very amount 
of money loaned by the banks upon this whisky, and t many 
banks have loaned on such security a very gry 5 proportion of their 
assets. I would like to know how much is thus loaned and what 

roportion of the assets of the banks has been loaned in this way. If 
8 prohibited the sale of whisky and the taking of 5 out 
of bond, what effect would such action have upon the banks? ould 
it make it necessary for any of such banks to close their doors? Would 
there be any other financial institutions connected with the banks 
but having no direct loans on whisky in bond so affected? If there 
is any dan of this kind, how long a time would it take for the 
banks to collect these loans and arrange their b ess so as to avoid 
any financial difficulty? In other words, if Congress desires to pro- 
hibit the sale of 1 as a beverage and the taking of such w 
out of bond. how much time should be given in order to avoid any 
financial difficulty? 

Thanking you in advance for an early response, I am 

Very truly, yours, 2 
G. W. Norris. 


On the 16th day of July the comptroller answered that let- 


ter as follows: 
= COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, July 16, 1918. 
My Dear Senator: I have your letter of the 3d instant gy So i as 
to the amount of 8 by banks on whisky held in bond, but 
I rae to . you that we do not have any comprehensive statistics 
on this subject. 

I did, however, obtain in March of this year a statement as to the 
loans made by the national banks of Louisville, Ky.—which, as you 
of course know, is one of the largest distilling centers in the country— 
to whisky interests, directly or indirectly, secured and unsecured. 

This statement showed that the national banks of Louisville, which 
on March 4. 1918, had combined Capia of $4.995.000 and combined 
Pee of $2,835,000, had outstanding loans to whisky interests as 
Ollows ; 

Direct loans secured by collateral — 
Direct loans not secured by collateral 
Commercial paper secured by collateral 
Commercial paper not secured by collateral 


Total » 2. 240. 774 
N loans of these banks on March 4, 1918, amounted to 
* It may reasonably be presumed that the banks in other distilling 
centers also have comparatively large amounts loaned to the whisky 


= on the security of recelpts covering whisky held in bond and 
otherwise. 

While legislation prohibiting the sale of whisky and the withdrawal 
of whisky from bond during the period of the war would probably 
result in the tying up during that period of funds of banks inyested in 
loans of the chara mentioned, I do not believe that any of the 
national banks would be forced to close their doors on that account. 

It would seem to me advisable that such 1 lation as is proposed 
should provide that a period of, say, six months should elapse before 
the prohibition should become effective. I believe this would be a 
reasonable length of time to allow for the necessary adjustment. 

Sincerely, yours, < 


Hon. G. W. Norris, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is dated July 16, 1918. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that disposes of the ob- 
jection that the financial interests are so involved, through the 
banks, in the whisky business and that war-time prohibition 
would bring financial disaster to the country or to any of the 
banks. You will note that in the city of Louisville the national 
banks had total loans amounting to $41,517,000, and that just 
a little over $2,000,000 of that $41,517,000 was loaned, directly 
and indirectly, on whisky. With six months’ time, as suggested 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, there can be no doubt that 
all those banks would be able to save themselves without any 
difficulty or danger whatever. 

I could favor this substitute only on the theory that it is 
the best that can be obtained at this time. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to ask the Senator whether he 
does not feel that it would be worth while to try and see 
whether or not this is the best which can be obtained? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Let the Senate vote upon the matter and 
see whether it will postpone the time when the law shall gu 
into effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. I remember what happened in reference to 
the wheat amendment on the Agricultural bill, where the bill 
went into conference early in April and never came out until 
July; when all the items except that one were agreed to within 
a day or two after the conference began; when merely by the 
power of numbers the House conferees refused to do anything 
and held the matter intact without anything being done. That 
can also be done with this bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But we shall get no immediate relief by 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; I am not going to argue 
that with the Senator; I dislike that just as much as he does; 
but, as I have said to him, we shall, on the other end, get more 
relief than we will under the other proposition, and that will 
not conserve the food, in which I am particularly interested. 
I think the legislation ought to go into effect much sooner. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish the Senator from Nebraska would 
throw the weight of his influence and his vote in that direction 
and would let us see if we can not put the law into effect much 
sooner and not surrender to the demand which has come in 
here to postpone it. As a matter of fact, I do not look for any 
war prohibition at all under this bill. The probabilities are 
that when the time comes some revenue or other contingency 
will arise which will postpone the date of the legislation taking 
effect still further, 

Mr. NORRIS. If this bill goes into effect this is what it 
will accomplish, in my judgment: It will mean absolute prohibi- 
tion after the 30th of June next up to the time when the con- 
stitutional amendment goes into effect, because it will not only 
mean prohibition from June 30 during the war, but it will 
mean prohibition during demobilization, which, as I under- 
stand, will mean after our troops shall have been brought back 
and sent home. With the ships at our disposal it will be a 
physical impossibility for that to take place in less than two 
years, at least, as I understand. So that, so far as the pro- 
hibitory part of the law is concerned, there is not any doubt 
that it will hold its sway until the national prohibition amend- 
ment, which it is conceded will be ratified by a sufficient num- 
ber of the States next spring, goes into effect, which will be 
one year after it has been approved by a sufficient number of 
the legislatures. I would rather have it the other way; I 
would rather that the war-time prohibition should go into 
effect on the 30th day of December next, as the committee re- 
ported it; but I fear from our experience as to legislation that 
is opposed as this is, both in and out of official life, that the 
danger is that this Congress would adjourn without any prohi- 
bition legislation whatever. 


Jonn SKELTON WILLIAMS. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, 
tunity to fake the matter up again this winter? 


Would not the Congress have an oppor- 


Mr. NORRIS. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I say, if we can not now get what we 
want and what the Senator from Nebraska desires, if Congress 
should adjourn without the passage of a bill putting prohibition 
into effect on the ist of December next, we would have time 
at the session next winter to enact such legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Mississippi does not expect 
to accomplish anything at that time, does he? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. We have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by fighting. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the Senator knows in advance that 
if this legislation is not passed at this session there will be no 
opportunity to pass such a bill in the short session of Congress; 
that will be practically an impossibility. If the Senator will 
look over the history of such legislation from the beginning and 
remember what we have accomplished—we have accomplished 
something, it is trne—he will find that we have not accom- 
plished what those who believe in war-time prohibition and con- 
servation desire to accomplish. What headway we have made, 
the Senator will realize, is the result of our endeavors embrac- 
ing nearly two years, and that as yet we have not got much, if 
anything, as the result of our efforts. ¢ 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will pardon me another 
interruption, I desire to say that I think it would be better to 
let the responsibility rest with those whe defeat prohibition 
legislation and to go on and fight for something that means some 
advantage to the people and to the Government by putting a law 
into effect at once or as early as it can be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I believe that we ought to try to be prac- 
tical, and, as I said before, in the conferences which have gone 
on personally I have objected to this compromise; I have not 
been in favor of agreeing to such legislation; and yet I may be 
wrong and the others may be right. I know they are acting in 
good faith and doing what they believe to be the best. Looking 
at it fairly, I can not help but admit that probably, judging 
from our past experience and what we know the present condi- 
tion to be and the powers that are fighting us, they are probably 
right and that we will not be able to get anything other than 
that which is now proposed. I would rather, therefore, get this, 
for I think it will be a great deal accomplished. It means, in my 
judgment, tlie end of whisky and of the liquor traffic on the 30th 
day of June next forever. I do not think there is any doubt 
about that; and that is worth much, even if it does not com- 
mence as soon as it should. 

Mr. President, the argument has been mado that men want 
their beer and wine and that they will be dissatisfied if they 
do not get them. We are giving up our bread; we are surrender- 
ing food; we are eating less butter, less meat, and using less 
flour; we are conserving everywhere; we are working night 
and day to produce precious food; all over the country mil- 
lions of patriotic men and women are bending their backs in 
honest toil to produce food, and we are asked to conserve it 
after it is produced. Is it asking too much when you call 
upon our citizens to eat less bread, to ask them also to drink 
less beer and less whisky, in order that we may have more 
food and have more efficiency in the coal mines, in the ship- 
yards, in the navy yards, and in all the factories where men 
are working day and night to produce the necessary things to 
equip and to sustain our soldiers in their brave undertaking? 
Is it too much to say that the men who have their money 
invested in whisky and in breweries must also do their part, 
even though it may discommode them somewhat in a financial 
way? 

To win this war we are willing to sacrifice in every way. 
Why not ask the liquor men to sacrifice some of their gains 
in order that the hungry may have more food, that the work- 
man may be more efficient, that the schoolroom may be warmed 
instead of the brewery, and that the soldier may be better sup- 
plied with all the materials necessary to bring to our flag a 
brilliant and glorious victory? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. PLAN] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask for the yeas and nays, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
demands the yeas and nays. The Senator from California will 
please submit his amendment in writing, or, if it is not in 


writing, will the Senator please state it? The Secretary states 
that he has not a copy of the amendment. 

Mr. PHELAN. I may have to state it. I find, Mr. President, 
some one has removed from my desk the typewritten copy of 
the amendment which I had. 

Mr. PENROSE. It has been read, and I think it is under- 
stood by the Senate. Let us have a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from California to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask that it be stated; otherwise, I will 
state it myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Senator from Califor- 
nia state it, because the Secretary informs the Chair that he 
has not the amendment. 

Mr. PHELAN. The amendment of the Senator from Texas 
provides that after June 30, 1919, there shall be no sale of beer 
or wine. That is in the body of the amendment. I have moved 
to amend by changing 1919 to 1920. That will give the wine 
and beer industries an opportunity to sell the existing product 
as of May 1, 1919, within that period. I do not think the Senate 
is thoroughly informed, as this is a typewritten amendment, 
and therefore not in the possession of all Senators, exactly 
what it provides. After May 1, 1919, there shall be no manufac- 
ture of wine or beer, and the Sheppard amendment provides 
that after the next month—that is, June 80—there shall be no 
sale. The wine men contend that it is impossible to sell this 
year’s vintage—and they are cut off from any other vintage by 
the May 1 date—by June 30. Therefore, my motion is to extend 
the time for the sale of beer and wine one year, or until 1920. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from California to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PHELAN. I now move that the time for the sale of wine 
alone be extended to June 30, 1920. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the ameng- 
ment offered by the Senator from California to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while I had the floor awhile 
ago I desired to read, but neglected to do so, a statement signed 
by the regular representatives of quite a large number of tem- 
perance agencies and organizations. I will take advantage of 
the present opportunity to read that statement. It is as follows: 


To the United States Senate and House of Representatives: 


pg ting ge official representatives of temperance agencies, in view 
of the fuel situation and upat need to protect new Army and conserve 
other war resources, protes against delay of war prohibition and urge 
every Senator and Representative to vote for the pending war prohibi- 
tion amendment with no change, except to include the crucial period of 
demobilization, to which we believe the judicial opinions quoted to 
9 7 — war prohibition would apply, and provision for immediate estab- 
ishment of dry zones about coal mines and other industrial plants 

vitally related to war work. 
Charles Scanlon, secretary Presbyterian Board of Temper- 
ance, secretary National D: Federation; Virgil G. 
Hinshaw, chairmen Prohibition National Committee; 
J. W. Graves, temperance 9 Baptist convention 
northern) ; Deets Pickett, research secretary Board of 
emperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; Wilbur F. Crafts, superin- 
tendent International Reform Bureau; D. Leigh Colvin, 
E president Intercollegiate Prohibition Associa- 

on. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I judge from the debate that 
several members of the Committee on Agriculture, including 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapsworTH], and possibly the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris], believe that wine makers should be given 
an opportunity to dispose of their product, and therefore, as a 
minimum request, which does not interfere at all with heer or 
with whisky, I move that the sale of wine be permitted up to 
and including December 31, 1919. That is an extension of six 
months, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PENROSE. I now submit the amendment which I have 
already offered and call the attention of the Senator from 
Texas to the phraseology which has been prepared by the 
Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas, which the Secretary will state. 

The SECRETARY. In the amendment of Mr. Sheppard, in line 
22, before the word “removal,” it is proposed to insert the 
words “manufacture and sale of distilled spirits and”; also, 
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in line 24, before the word “ sale,” to insert the word “ manu- 
facture.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I find, on examining the 
food-control act, that power was given to continue the manu- 
facture of distilled spirits for other than beverage purposes. I 
therefore have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas will be agreed to. The Chair hears 
no objection, and the amendment is agreed to. ; 

The question now recurs on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas as amended. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
unduly. I feel it incumbent upon me to submit some observa- 
tions regarding the substitute as explanatory of the vote which 
I shall cast when we reach its final consideration. 

During our legislation since the war began we have had ocea- 
sion to consider the subject of prohibition in connection with 
several war measures. It came before us on two or three occa- 
sions. We considered it in connection with the Agricultural 
bill of last year, in the debates upon the so-called food conserva- 
tion bill, and also on the proposed. constitutional amendment, 
which is designed to prohibit the manufacture and use of intoxi- 
cants in the United States. I think it is safe to say that but 
for the importance of some of these measures and the necessity 
of their early enactment some provisions of the law would be 
materially different from what they are. 

I am aware, Mr. President, of the fact that no Congress can 
bind its successor. No Congress can place a limitation upon its 
own actions if it sees fit to disregard them. Hence in referring 
very briefly to the history of our prohibition legislation, I must 
not be understood as criticizing the Senate for considering the 
subject again. I recall, however, that the enactment of the food 
conservation bill, if my memory serves me right, earried an 
implied assurance that Congress would dispose of the general 
subject as speedily as possible by taking up and finally voting 
upon the pending prohibition amendment to the Constitution. 
In pursuance of that implied understanding, the measure was 
taken from the calendar, and, after brief discussion, it received 
the requisite majority, since which time the forces for and 
against prohibition have been active before the legislatures of 
the different States, I felt then, Mr. President, as I feel now, 
that in the adoption of that amendment Congress took or should 
have taken its final action upon the subject, since it gave the 
States full opportunity either to accept or reject the amendment 
and thus remove the subject from the sphere of national legis- 
lation. Yet this bill now comes before us under what is termed 
a war prohibition proposal, ostensibly designed to apply pro- 
hibition rigidly during the existence of the war, but actually 
doing nothing of the sort, thus anticipating and supplementing 
action upon the constitutional amendment. 

Mr. President, the attitude of the advocates of this measure 
was consistent with that purpose when they drafted and pre- 
sented the amendment as it appears in the official print of the 
bill. Those Senators advocating the amendment are still con- 
sistent who declare that if it is to be enacted it should take 
effect immediately, and not be postponed to a period so far dis- 
tant that the war may be ended before it shall go into effect. 
But those supporting the substitute can claim no such virtue. 
I think the criticism of the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] upon that rather remarkable document is abso- 
Intely unanswerable. Whatever else it may be, it certainly enn 
not be, in its present form, a war prohibition measure. It takes 
effect so far in the future that it is impossible to reconcile it with 
that contention. $ 

I understand, Mr. President, as clearly as any other Member 
of this body that the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Texas is a compromise between opposing ànd conflicting views 
of its expediency and that each side has doubtless yielded some- 
thing to the other, thus reaching a compromise which has finally 
found expression in the substitute. Of course, from my stand- 
point, the substitute is preferable to the original amendment, 
and for reasons which I shall very briefly state hereafter; but 
I do not think the country should be deceived or deluded into the 
notion that any law is a war measure which becomes operative 
nine months after its enactment. It may be a war measure. It 
may be that in the: providence of God this terrible conflict will 
still be raging on the Ist of July, 1919, and possibly for years 
afterwards; but the exigency which should underlie any emer- 
gent war measure should be a present and not a future one, and 
upon the assumption that this amendment is necessary to in- 
crease the efiiciency of the soldier and of the workman and of 


the country generally it is a contradiction In terms to fnact that 
It shall not become effective until the Ist day of July, 1919. It 
would be quite as sensible and as consistent to have day before 
yesterday enacted a draft bill increasing the ages up and down 
for military liability and making it effective on the Ist day of 
July, 1919. We did not do so. 1 trust, therefore, that this meas- 
ure will not be enacted upon the theory that it is one of imme- 


diate necessity or a war prohibition measure. It must stand 
upon some other ground. a 

Mr. President, I believe thoroughly in prohibition as an essen- 
tial to the welfare of the country. My conversion to that doc- 
trine has been along purely practical lines. I have become a 
convert to the doctrine because of the tremendous increase in 
industrial efficiency consequent upon the abolition of the saloon. 
With me it is not a matter of sentiment so much as it is a mat- 
ter of necessity, because prohibition never will be and never 
has been the equivalent. of absolute abstention. Many States 
of the Union have prohibition. I do not think any of them are 
dry, nor will they ever be until human nature and human appe- 
tites are radically altered. Yet the abolition of the saloon and 
the penalizing of liquor are worth so much to civilization that 
the accomplishment of those two great ends is a complete justi- 
fication of those who insist upon its general application through 
the enactment of a Federal amendment. 

But, Mr. President, we must take things as they are when 
we consider legislation of this kind, and, I think, pay due heed 
to certain stubborn facts, which should not be ignored or over- 
looked, lest we regret, and regret in the near future, legislation 
which from other standpoints seems to be obviously undesirable. 

In the first place, Mr. President, we must acknowledge that 
many individuals and companies have large sums invested in 
the liquor traffic and in the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. 
That may be wrong; but society is itself responsible; society 
has legalized this traffic and the manufacture. It has given 
the assurance of the law's protection to those who are carrying 
on the business. You may say that society grievously erred in 
so doing, and I will admit it; but the fact remains that it has 
done so, and the pledge of protection implied in the existing 
law should not and can not be avoided. I never have believed 
in the confiscation of liquor without compensation, because I 
think that both a legal and a moral obligation rests upon the 
States of this Union and upon the Government, which have not 
only legalized but. encouraged the traffic and the manufacture 
of distilled and other beverages, to make due compensation 
under the Constitution when the needs of society demand and 
require the suppression of the business, Legislation of this 
kind, Mr. President, if it does not provide for compensation, 
necessarily confiscates the property of every individual and of 
every company possessing, and lawfully possessing, such prop- 
erty when the legislation is enacted. 

We have not only permitted but we have encouraged viticul- 
ture in America. The farmer has planted his vines, grown his 
grapes, and put them in the wine press with the encouragement 
and the approval of entire communities behind him. The 
industry has waxed strong and great and has contributed to the 
material wealth of the country, until now it has become so great 
that In one State it may be said to be a predominant pursuit. 
Now, I submit to the most extreme advocate of prohibition 
whether it be just and right, at one stroke of the legislative 
pen, to penalize this great industry and confiscate the visible 
proceeds, in the shape of growing crops, and in the fact that 
these crops can not be utilized except as they have been utilized 
in the past. This view justifies, as no other can justify, the 
postponement of the application of the proposed law, I do not 
believe in doing less. I do not hesitate to say it would be un- 
just. It is more than unjust, Mr. President, because while it 
denies the great proposition that the property of a man can not 
be taken from him without compensation, it at the same time 
decreases the material wealth of the country, now more than 
ever needed for purposes of taxation. 

During this discussion I have heard no reference so far to 
that feature of the existing situation, and yet I think it is a 
very, very important one. The House of Representatives is now 
considering and endeavoring to frame a law under which eight 
thousand millions per annum are to be taken from the taxpay- 
ers of this country, and we are told that that is only 333 per. 
cent of the amount the Government will be called upon to 
expend during the next 12 months. 

We are also told that the raising of this enormous sum is 
essential if the credit of the Nation is to be sustained and its 
bond issues disposed of at par. Mr. President, if that is so, 
the Nation needs all the money it can get all of the time. We 


have raised, I think, five hundred millions—I am giving the fig- 
ures roughly—during the past fiscal year through our taxes 
upon wines, liquors, and beer. Perhaps I should include to- 
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bacco in all its forms, but even then the sum is prodigious, oven 
in these days, when we think in billions instead of millions o1 
hundreds of thousands, In what way, Mr. President, are we to 
secure revenue suflicient to supply the deficiency that will be 
caused by the summary abolition of this particular business? 
Yet if this is to be considered as a war measure at all it should 
take effect from and after its passage, and that would be 
calamitous to the National Treasury. 

I grant you, Mr. President, that the prohibitionists of the 

country take the position, and have long occupied it, that it 
is wicked, immoral, and entirely indefensible to obtain revenue 
from such a source. If the business itself were penalized and 
outlawed ab initio, then I should agree to that proposition, but 
so long as it was not, and so long as the property itself, the 
article under consideration, exists and has been created by and 
protected under the law, just so long is it not only legitimate 
but creditable to the Congress that it should look to that 
source for a considerable part of its revenue. I think we shall 
have extreme difficulty in framing a measure that will produce 
$8;000,000,000 a year. I am not at all optimistic upon that 
subject, but I know, and I think every Senator within the 
sound of my voice knows, that if we cast aside the half billion 
dollars that can be raised upon and from this business it will 
be impossible to secure $8,000,000,000 this year or next year 
through the operation of a system of direct taxes, and I, for one, 
am not willing at this time to forego this source of revenue, 
which in the country's crisis becomes of the very highest impor- 
tance. Why should we wipe out that source of revenue, having 
relied upon it, and relied upon it with much satisfaction, ever 
since the beginning of the War between the States? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. I should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think it would be quite as profitable to the Government, 
and less hurtful to the people, if that money were raised by an 
organization something like the old Louisiana Lottery? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have said that the business 
itself, while indefensible from any moral or industrial stand- 
point, has, nevertheless, been universally recognized until recent 
years as a lawful occupation, and under the strength and pro- 
tection of the laws it has not only grown but has been encour- 
aged. If the Louisiana Lottery had been similarly legitimatized, 
it would be quite as moral to collect revenue from that as from 
the other source, And if we had a lottery system in vogue I 
should hesitate to abolish it at this time, if through its continu- 
ance money could be acquired for the public expenses. We 
know that lotteries were resorted to in other days, in the time 
of Gen. Washington and afterwards, when they were regarded 
not only as not immoral but as very helpful to business and to 
progress. All these matters, Mr. President, the morality or im- 
morality of a given business, are largely the result of progress 
in thought and in environment; but I should like to be told 
from some source where we are going to supplement this loss of 
revenue. 

Many of my colleagues earnestly advocating the enactment of 
this measure have applied for, encouraged, and voted for vast 
appropriations from the Public Treasury for matters which, in 
my judgment, could well await the return of peace. I have no 
doubt that similar legislation will be proposed before this Con- 
gress ends. I am concerned as to where the money is coming 
from to meet these appropriations, to say nothing of those which 
are necessary for the vigorous prosecution of the war. I am not 
disposed now to surrender a single legitimate source of reve- 
nue, nor am I disposed to do so until peace shall have been 
declared and this war shall have ended. I think it is an ex- 
tremely serious and vastly important feature of the discus- 
sion, and one which should be well considered before a final 
vote is taken upon it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
called attention to a remarkable feature of this amendment. He 
presented it graphically, although briefly, to the consideration 
of the Senate, and I will refer to it briefly, because if the liquor 
traffic is so deadly and damnable—and I believe it is—to the 
people of the American Union it is equally so to the peoples of 
other countries. 

Yet this amendment provides that we may manufacture and 
export this poison, this infamous commodity, to our friends 
and neighbors to the north and south of us and to all the 
countries of the world; we may profit by the appetite of others 
while condemning the things which minister to it as too abhor- 
rent for use among ourselves. I can not understand that spirit 
of consistency and of Christian charity and of brotherly love 
which withholds the cup of poison from my neighbor's lips, 


but commends it to the weakness of the man who is not my, 
neighbor. I believe that has been a principle in trade for 
many years with regard to many commodities, but never 
before with regard to the liquor traffic. 

I can not sanction this proposal; therefore, even if I were 
otherwise in favor of the amendment, I could not vote for it 
with that provision. I would as soon think of using poison gas 
upon the Mexicans—and the Lord only knows what the extent 
of the traffic will be with them if this bill passes—or with 
the Canadians, or with the Republics of South America as to 
engage in a traffic which has been penalized and made criminal 
at home. I do not believe we should pass any such measure, 
because—to use another expression of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania a day or two ago—it smacks of stultification; and yet 
if we enact this measure and can get the ships, the traffic, and 
the railroad cars for transporting it to the border, we can still 
run our distilleries for the benefit of Mexico and South America 
and the British Provinces to the north of us, and do a flourish- 
ing business, and, like a Pharisee, thank God that we are not as 
other people, 

Mr. President, there is another criticism of this amendment 
which I wish to offer. I call the attention of the Senate to the 
last proviso: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
interfere with the power confe upon the President by section 15 
of the food-control act, approved August 10, 1917. 

The language there used is extremely broad. Indeed, I do 
not believe it could be made more comprehensive: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to interfere with the power 
conferred upon the President by section 15. y 

If nothing in this act shall be construed to interfere with it, 
then nothing in this act can diminish it, nothing in this act 
can affect it, nothing in this act can in any wise constrict or in 
any other manner influence the authority created by section 15 
of the act herein referred to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The President has no power at present 
with reference to sales. 

Mr. THOMAS. The President may have no power with ref- 
erence to sales, but that proves nothing. I have already called 
attention to the fact that this proviso permits sales ad libitum 
to people who are not so fortunate as to be citizens of this 
great Republic; but he has pretty nearly every other power. 

Section 15 provides: 

That from and after 30 days from the date of the approval of this 
act no foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds shall be used in the pro- 
duction of distilled spirits for beverage purposes: Provided, That under 
such rules, regulations, and bonds as the President may prescribe, 
such materials may be used in the production of distilled spirits exclu- 
sively for other than beverage purposes, or for the fortification of pure 
sweet wines as defined by the act entitled “An act to increase the 
revenue, and for other Se a all approved September 8, 1916. Nor 
shall there be imported into the United States any distilled spirits. 
Whenever the President shall find that limitation, regulation, or pro- 
hibition of the use of foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in the 
production of malt or vinous liquors for beverage purposes, or that 
reduction of the alcoholic content of any such malt or vinous liquor, 
is essential, in order to assure an adequate and continuous supply o 
food, or that the national security and defense will be subserved 
thereby, he is authorized, from time to time, to prescribe and give 


public notice of the extent of the limitation, regulation, prohibition, or 
reduction so necessitated, 


That is to say, the President, whether we adopt this amend- 
ment or not, may at any time, if the national food condition 
seems to require it, place limitations upon the percentage of 
foodstuffs which may be used for the manufacture of wine or of 
beer and afterwards change them. If no limitation is placed 
upon the President by this act, then after its passage he can do 
that same thing. He may, by an Executive order, provide that 
10 or 20 or 1 per cent of all the rye produced in the country may 
be used in the manufacture of distilled liquors. He may declare 
that not more than 10 per cent or 5 per cent of the barley pro- 
duced in America may be used for the making of malt. He 
may, in other words, assign a portion of our grain products for 
the manufacture of the identical things to be here prohibited ; 
and inasmuch as the law itself is not to go into effect until 
the 80th day of June, 1919, then he may thereafter use that 
power, if he sees fit, and through its exercise a vast amount of 
liquor and wine and beer may be manufactured, used here and 
also exported, sold to the people of foreign countries. I can 
not believe that prohibitionists will sanction this substitute 
when they properly understand it: í 


Whenever such notice shall have been given and shall remain unre- 
yoked no person shall, after a reasonable time prescribed in such notice, 
use any foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in the production of malt 
or vinous liquors, or import a | such liquors except under license issued 
by the P. dent and in compliance with rules and regulations deter- 
mined by him governing the production and importation of such liquors 
and the alcoholic content thereof. 
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Mr. President, when this section was incorporated in the food- 
conservation act, I think it was the practical consensus of 
opinion in Congress that it was wise to place the control of the 
manufacture of these articles in the hands of the Executive, 
and that we had legislated fully and amply upon the subject. If 
that be so, what has occurred between the date of the act from 
which I have quoted and the present time to require additional 
and yet more drastic legislation upon the same subject, and 
legislation which at the same time will not interfere with or in 
any wise affect the act of August, 1917? 

I do not believe there has been as much drunkenness in the 
country, as much consumption of alcoholic beverages since 
the enactment of the food-conservation act as before. I am not 
aware of anything occasioning this additional measure except 
that the gentlemen who championed previous ones feel that 
present conditions justify the effort to obtain more extreme and 
drastic legislation. 

In saying that, Mr. President, I do not reflect upon the motives 
of any man; but we all know that when one becomes obsessed 
by some particular hobby his want of perspective becomes ap- 
parent; he believes that he is a crusader, commissioned to secure 
the accomplishment at once of the particular thing which he 
desires, and that unless it is done the whole world will confront 
wreck and disaster. 

I agree, Mr. President—there is no question about it—that the 
efficiency of the workman is in inverse proportion to his consump- 
tion of alcohol. That is the great moving force behind and 
which has caused the success in recent years of the prohibition 
movement. It is fundamental, and it will carry, and carry 
within a very short time, a sufficient number of State legislatures 
to make national prohibition an accomplished fact. The time, 
however, is desirable since men can adjust themselves to the 
new régime when it arrives. But, Mr. President, you can not 
change the nature of 2 man overnight. You can not legislate a 
man into sobriety by an act of Congress or of a State legislature. 
We all know that practically, unless the habit has changed very 
materially in recent years, the majority of men engaged in 
factory work in summer time, and particularly in furnaces and 
steel works, must have their beer. It may decrease their efti- 


ciency but they must have it, and if they do not have it there is 


apt to be a row. If we should enact a measure providing for ab- 
solute war prohibition to-morrow, those whose habits have been 
fixed perhaps through many years will not change overnight; if 
day after to-morrow he is deprived of what he regards as a prime 
necessity to his well-being he will not only be discontented but 
he may refuse to work at all. 

Now, efficiency depends primarily upon the proposition that 
work in some degree must be done, and in the present disturbed 
condition ef labor I will not vote for immediate or future legis- 
lation which will radically interfere with the habits and the set- 
tled practice of a very large number of laborers at this time 
engaged in war work, thus sowing discontent and affording fresh 
and dangerous incentives to resentment and trouble. 

Their interest, Mr. President, is the basis of the attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor upon this subject, and, I think, 
it isa sound one. I believe that if immediate prohibition should 
be enacted it will decrease the efficiency of our war industries. 
The one merit of the substitute is that it does not do this. That 
is not enough or should not be enough to save it. By continuing 
the present law it defeats itself by legalizing the export of liquor 
to other countries, it stultifies the cause of prohibition, and by 
postponing its operation for nine months it ceases to be a war 
measure. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I find myself unable to vote 
for this amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am not going to make 
a speech, but in connection with the question of efficiency I 
desire to have the Secretary read a letter that I received from 
the executive secretary of the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
on this subject. I call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that in the Northwest a great many ships are being built for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and in Portland a number are 
being built. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Portland, Oreg., August 19, 1918, 
Hons, Grorcn E. CHAMBERLAIN, C. L. McNary, Wittis C. HAWLEY, N. J, 
SINNOTT, C. N MCARTHUR, 
Oregon Delegation, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In view of the fignt being made by certain interests to 
maintain the privilege of 1 alcoholic beverages in this 
country during the war, the chamber of commerce takes this oppor- 

» tunity of presenting to the members of its delegation what seems ap- 
parent ae ee men the result of prohibition on industrial conditions 


Without objection, the Secre- 


LVI——611 


Employers of labor are quite uniform in the view that the absence of 


alcoholic beverages from the State adds very greatly to the efliciency 
of the men engaged in shipbuilding and all other war industries in 
Oregon. Instead of alcuholic beverages being an advantage, it is quite 
generally conceded by those who have had opportunity to profit by its 
absence that it is a disadvantage in the labor problem and a handicap 
of such moment that the country should act without delay in removing 
it In this time of stress if not forever. 

This organization submits that the record in N work here 
may be taken with safeiy by the shipbuilders of the East as proof of 
the benefits that will come from making the Nation dry during the 
period of the war. 

W. D. B. DODSON, 


Respectfully, 
Eeecutive Secretary. 


Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President, the letter which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has just had read by the clerk expresses 
more strongly my own views than I could express them myself. 
Prohibition is not an experiment but a demonstrative success. 
It has never been tried anywhere in the world and proven a 
failure. I am therefore for prohibition whether it be war pro- 
hibition or peace prohibition. I am for prohibition because 
I believe it is good for mankind. It stimulates the mind, pre- 
serves the morals, and strengthens the physical man in all the 
walks of life. It is the greatest conservation measure that ever 
engaged the attention of a legislative body. 

If I were called upon at this time to name the one thing that 
has wrought the most harm in the world, blighted more lives, 
frustrated more ambitions, caused more scalding tears to fall 
from the eyes of woman, I should say the excessive use of in- 
toxicating liquors. It has filled the jails with criminals, the 
asylums with idiots and lunatics, and the poorhouses with 
human derelicts. It is an evil without a mitigating incident 
and it seems to me that the man who refuses when he has an 
opportunity to remove this evil from mankind and fails to do it 
is an enemy to humanity. 

Mr. President, it is my judgment that the pending amendment 
inyolves an unfortunate surrender to the liquor interests of 
America. I can not for the life of me follow the processes which 
lead Senators to the conclusion that it is right to postpone pro- 
hibition until next June. Of course, I would rather have pro- 
hibition next June than not to have it at all, but if prohibition 
will strengthen our forces, help to win the war, work for the 
efficiency of the men laboring in the munition plants and elsé- 
where after June, 1919, why in the name of God should we 
postpone its benign effects for a year? We need the good 
effects that will come from prohibition right now more than any 
other time. 

It seems to me that the question presented is whether the 
Congress shall do the thing needful to win the war and save 
humanity from the evil effects of drink or permit the nefarious 
traffic to go on and thereby promote the pecuniary welfare of 
the brewers. That is the issue presented by this amendment 
as I see it. I have no enmity toward the brewers, I have no 
desire that by my vote anybody shall lose money, but when it 
comes to serving my country, preserving the morals of our 
people, and saving them from the disastrous effect of excessive 
drink, the pecuniary losses which a few men may sustain be- 
come of inconsequential concern to me. I do not believe it is 
the purpose of the influence that inspired and dictated the pend- 
ing amendment to have war prohibition at all. This amend- 
ment, it is well known, did not find its origin and inspiration in 
the Senate. It came from a coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment. Of course, the Congress, uninfluenced, is not going to 
vote for this measure in order to promote the interest of the 
brewers, but since the matter of money and profits has been 
suggested I am going to ask permission to have read a letter 
from Dr. Dinwiddie, dated August 23, 1918, in which will be 
found some figures in an article entitled “Beer or bandages,” 
by Mark R. Shaw. 

I take it that the figures presented in this communication 
are true, or Dr, Dinwiddie would not have sent them to me. 
People talk about raising money to meet the expenses of the 
war. The article by Mr. Shaw points out how a large amount 
of it might be raised without impoverishing the citizen. If 
the citizen would devote the money which he spends for booze 
to buying bonds, the money necessary to conduct the war 
would be furnished and the man who furnished it would be 
better off than if he had spent the money for liquor. 

It is not my desire to delay the Senate at this time. A 
tired look, due to the long, hot session, which I see on the 
faces of my colleagues admonishes me that they vant to vote 
on the bill, but I desire to say in conclusion, Mr. President, 
that I am disappointed in the action of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

I am not surprised, because I understood that the amend- 
ment was being prepared and was going to be adopted. The 
order had gone forth that the manufacture of beer should not 
be interfered with for another year. I wish I were able to 
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But I can not; therefore I reluctantly 
yield to the unfortunate situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection leave will 
be granted to publish the letter referred to. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


defeat the measure. 


BEER OR BANDAGES? 


(By Mark R. Shaw.) 

Uncle Samuel has asked the Nation to invest $2,000,000,000 in War 
Savings Stamps during 1918, According to the latest availnble figures 
our drink bill for a year is over $2,400,000,000, 

During the last Liberty Loan drive I picked up a circular entitled, 
“Turn the Key on Kaiserism—Invest in Liberty Bonds,“ telling what 
Liberty Bonds of various sizes would purchase for the boys over there. 
Using these figures it is interesting to see what we could do with the 
ee that we pass over the bar for booze every day while the boys are 
n France. 

Our drink bill for one day would pay for any one of the following 
items, and for a week it would buy all of them! Did you think of this 
Ai War Savings Stamp Weck? 

1. Buy a $5 pair of shoes for each of 1,300,000 men. 

2. Purchase gas masks for 253,000 men, at $27 each. 
$ > Sous and feed 22,830 soldiers in France for an entire year, at 

300 ench. 

4. Furnish 6.850 motor rolling kitchens, at $1,000 each. 

5. Buy 4,566 motor ambulances, at $1,500 each. 

6. Construct 137 base hospitals with 500 beds each, at a cost of 
$50,000 per hospital, 

7. Fully equip 2,055 hospital wards with 50 beds each, with beds 
made up and linen in reserve, chairs, tables, mirrors, foot tubs, 120 
pairs of pajamas, bath robes, and towels, at $3,850 per ward. 

Shall we be more tender with the profits of the German brewers than 
with the lives of our sons? 


Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to present to the 
Seunte various petitions asking for war prohibition which I 
have received signed by some thousands of my constituents. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that while this substitute does 
not suit the extremes of either side, yet considering the fact 
that those who believe in prohibition have been attempting 
for years and years to get such a measure through Congress, 
considering that ever since war was declared we have been 
trying to get measures passed that would produce war prohibi- 
tion, considering the fact that very little progress has been 
made in that direction, considering that this is not an inde- 
pendent bill which is presented to the Senate, but is a measure 
tacked on as an amendment to an Agricultural appropriation 
bill, you can see why it was that the prohibitionists of this body 
who had the matter under consideration were willing to fix 
May 1 as the date when manufacturing of liquor must cease 
and June 30, 1919, as the date upon which all sales shall end. 
If the Congress of the United States when war was first declared 
had enacted immediate prohibition as a war measure and of- 
fered to commandeer and pay for all the liquor and use it in 
the manufacture of explosives, which I was in favor of doing, 
it would have cost less than the loss which this Government 
has sustained by reason of inefficiency from the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors by its citizens and its workmen. 

These Senators, consisting of most of the prohibitionists of 
this body who have been attempting to get through this measure, 
have met with Senators who are opposed absolutely to abolishing 
the use of intoxicating liquors. They have met with some people 
who want to have prohibition declared immediately. They have 
met with some people who say they will oppose to the bitter end 
the passage of a law that would immediately produce prohibition, 
even if the Government would commandeer all of the liquor. 

Mr. President, there comes in the consideration of all legis- 
lation matters of give and take. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD) is well known to have been one of the strongest 
advocates of prohibition. He is the author of the constitutional 
amendment proposing Nation-wide prohibition. I know he 
found that this compromise contains the very best terms he 
could get. I know the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
has been a most ardent advocate of prohibition, and I know 
that he would not have consented to this compromise if he had 
thought that he could get better terms as to when the act should 
take effect, and the same is true as to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] and other Members who have spoken, 
They preferred to take these terms than run the risk of losing 
the entire measure by delays and filibustering. This measure 
has been delayed for months and months. 

Is it possible that we want to kill this measure because the 
time for it to take effect is not quite soon enough to suit us? 
Do we want to do that in view of conditions I have described 
and in view ol the fact that we could never have gotten through 
an independent bill, perhaps, at all or at least as rapidly as 
this will be put through? We know that according to the rules 
of the Senate much delay must happen in the consideration 
of a bill that is obnoxious even to a few Members. You know 
and 1 know that if it is opposed bitterly any half dozen Sena- 
tors can defeat n bill by filibustering when much important 
legislation is pending before the Senate. 


In view of that condition, what were these men to do who 
had the best interests of their cause at heart? It unquestion- 
ably was to form some kind of an agreement as near to their 
view as they possibly could. When they have done that the 
Senate of the United States ought to sustain them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word 
with reference to the proviso in the pending substitute authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to establish zones around 
munition plants, shipyards, and other plants engaged in war 
work, in which the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be pro- 
hibited. I am glad there is no opposition to this provision here, 
and I sincerely hope that the Senate conferees will insist upon 
retaining this provision of the bill when the bill gets into confer- 
ence. 

My only reason for taking any time now at this late hour is 
to give to the Senate an illustration in my own State of the 
necessity of the provision. 

Both the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota have local 
option. The cities of Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn., adjoin 
each other. Duluth has a population of about $5,000, Superior 
of about 50,000. In these two cities there are four shipyards, 
employing. upward of 5,000 men. There is one steel plant en- 
gaged wholly in munition work, employing upward of 4,000 men. 
Both these cities are dry. Saloons have been prohibited. All 
the territory in the immediate vicinity of these cities is dry with 
the exception of one village in the State of Wisconsin, in which 
there were cast last April 31 votes, and which voted for saloons. 
This little village is located one mile and a half from the steel 
plant engaged in making munitions of war and in which, as I 
have said, there are employed upward of 4,000 men, A little 
farther away there is a shipyard employing, I am informed, 
upward of 1,500 men. 

We therefore have a condition at the head of Lake Superior 
at this time where in this one little place there is one saloon, 
for under the laws of Wisconsin there can be only one saloon 
for every 250 inhabitants, and there are seven alleged wholesale 
liquor houses. 

I visited this place about three weeks ago. I found that the 
one saloon was a very large building, jammed to the door, with 
8 or 10 bartenders, with men struggling to the bar to get a drink, 
and several busses running from the steel plant to the village 
and the saloon. The seven wholesale liquor houses were not 
permitted to engage in business as a saloon, but regarding it as a 
wholesale liquor business were selling beer in pint bottles and 
whisky in half-pint bottles. That is a condition that we have 
within a very short distance of plants engaged in war work em- 
ploying several thousand men. 

There is no way, I am afraid, under the law of the State or 
under existing Federal law by which this alleged condition 
ean be remedied. It can be remedied and will be remedied if 
this provision is retained in the bill. 

I am informed that the officials of the steel plant engaged in 
munition work and the officials of the shipyard have written 
letters stating that the existence of these saloons in this near 
proximity to the plant is a very great injury to war work. I 
know that the officials of both Superior and Duluth have been 
making every effort and doing everything within their power 
to secure the abolition of the saloon in this place. There is, 
I am afraid, at present no way by which it can be done, except 
through the operation of this provision, and therefore I most 
strongly hope that the provision will be retained in the law, 
which, after all, only gives to the President the discretion to 
establish these zones in such places as he may deem the necessi- 
ties of the war shall justify. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. President, except that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. NELSsoN ] a few minutes ago handed me 
a letter written to him by a public official of the city of Duluth 
detailing somewhat more in detail the condition as I have de- 
scribed it. I will not read the letter, but I will ask that it be 
inserted in the Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

DULCTI, MINN., July 22, 1918. 
Hon. KNUTE NELSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran MrR. NELSON : In the interest of the general public and its 
industries, especially the steel plant and the shipbuilding plant, I am 
taking the liberty of writing you in order to make you acquainted with 
the evil we have to contend with, the township of Oliver, Wisconsin. 

As you well know, Duluth went dry a year ago this month and I 
can not tell you bow well pleased we were, and how clean our city has 
been ever since. Our trouble then started when Superior would go dry, 
and thank the Lord it did go dry on July 1, 1918. 8 

Then comes one or two liquor dealers and organized the township of 
Oliver, in Wisconsin, and got a few voters in there in order to vote for 
the license and defy the State of Wisconsin, as well as the State of 
Minnesota, in giving licenses to one retail liquor dealer and seven 
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wholesale hauses. These seven wholesale liquor houses do in reality a 
retail business, for they sell from 1 pint to a gallon of liquor. As the 
laws in Wisconsin are somewhat different from ours in Minnesota, a 
wholesale dealer can not sell any amount. In Minnesota a wholesale 
dealer can not sell any less than 5 gallons. 

Oliver is situated ht across the bridge leading from New Duluth, 
and while we have officers stationed everywhere we have not enough to 
watch the bridge and the river, as tey go by small boats across, 
directly opposite the steel plant and the shipbuilding plant. I have been 
over to Oliver several times with our chief of police and with the chief 
of the fire department, as well as with other gentlemen, and I tell you, 
Mr. NELSON, if there ever has been any injustice to humanity or crime 
against the industries and our Government and the sin that we allow 
young men to go over to be debauchea by liquor, it is this Oliver. The 
ast time I was there, which was last Friday, 1 found there were no less 
than 100 young men in the barrooms and the wholesale liquor houses 
sousing themselves up. Men that ought to be doing something. If 
they did not have the spree of getting liquor, they certainly would 
be doing something. would suggest that some Government official 
take one look at the situation, and there is no doubt in my mind that 
he would not walt until he got back to Washington, but he would im- 
mediately recommend the closing of all saloons aud liquor houses at 
once. For the welfare and benefit of humanity and for our Govern- 
ment, which needs every able-bodied man for some work, something 
should be done. If those saloons were in our State, our safety commis- 
sion wouid have full power to abolish them, but the Wisconsin com- 
mission does not seem to have that power. Senator LENROOT, I under- 
stand, is at the present time in Superior, and I will take him over to 
Oliver to see the conditions. 

One thing more: I have just learned that the ey sold at Oliver 
1 a such an inferior grade that about two drinks will almost put a man 
o sleep. 

I hope. my dear NELSON, that you will take this up at once, as it is 
of the utmost importance, not only to the general public but to the 
steel plant and the shipbuilding plant as well, as one can not tell what 
rowdies may do when they are intoxicated. I am writing a similar 
letter to Congressman MILLER. 

Thanking you in advance for anything you might do to have the 
Oliver saloons closed, I am, 

Very truly, yours, B. SULBERSTEIN. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the substitute. Wherever the date fixes the time for 
the operation of the law I move to substitute January 1, 1919. 
I offer that amendment at the proper places. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. As there will probably be no roll call on 
it, I desire to express most heartily my concurrence in the 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend-- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. There are four places in the amendment 
where the date “ June 30, 1919,” occurs, and one place where 
the date “ May 1, 1919,” occurs. It is proposed to change the 
date from June 30, 1919, to January 1, 1919, in every instance 
where it occurs. a 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I inerely wish to suggest that 
that would make it substantially what this is offered as a sub- 
stitute for, but it does not make any difference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
TRAMMELL] to the amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. PHELAN. What is the amendment, Mr. 
Please have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. Where the date June 30, 1919, occurs in the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas it is proposed 
to insert January 1, 1919. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not propose to make 
a speech on behalf of this amendment to the amendment. I 
fully appreciate the fact that there is a desire on the part of 
the Senate to take a vote on and to complete the consideration 
of this measure this afternoon. The amendment to the amend- 
ment embraces my idea as to the date upon which this provision 
should go into operation, and I have offered the amendment 
to the amendment as expressive of my views upon the subject. 
I do not propose to enter into any discussion at all. 

I believe in war-time prohibition. I think the conditions in 
our country justify it and make it a wise policy upon the 
part of Congress to adopt a measure along these lines. I think 
it should not be delayed longer than January 1, 1919, and that 
is my object in offering the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Florida to the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue question recurs upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment of the committee as amended was agreed to, 


President? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that sey- 
eral amendments to the bill have been passed over, The Secre- 
tary will report such amendiments in their order. 

The Secrerary. The first amendment in the bill passed over 
is the first amendment of the committee, on page 2, line 2, where 
the committee proposes to strike from the House text the pro- 
viso beginning in line 4 and continuing down to and including 
line 18. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ASHURST and others. Oh, no! 

Mr. GORE. I understand that there is a desire to have an 
executive session, and so I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, it is necessary to have an 
executive session as there are a number of nominations to be 
acted upon. 

Mr. GORE. I have withdrawn my motion to adjourn, I will 
say to the Senator, in view of the desire to have an executive 
pron, and stated that I would not make the motion at this 

me. 

Mr. MARTIN. I did not hear the Senator, and I beg his 
pardon. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executiye business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, August 30, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 29, 1918. 
FEDERAL BOARD For VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


James P. Munroe to be a member of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Murphy J. Foster to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 20, with headquarters at New Orleans, La.“ 


PROMOTION IN THE Navy. 
Paymaster George M. Stackhouse, retired, to be a pay in- 
spector on the active list, with the rank of commander, 
POSTMASTER. 
ALABAMA, 
Lee M. Otts, Greensboro, 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations withdrawn from the Senate August 29, 


PosTMASTERS. 


James T. Clayton to be postmaster at Elsinore, Cal. 
Mamie E. Wright to be postmaster at Metter, Ga. 
David A. Webster to be postmaster at Milford, Utah. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tirunsbax, August 29, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. KITCHIN). 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer. 

Our Father in Heaven, help us to a susceptible mood and 
make us tractable to that spirit which is ever going forth from 
Thy heart; that we may clearly comprehend our duty to Thee 
and our fellow men; and be quick to apprehend the right and 
strong to resist the evil; that we may render unto Cæsar the 
things that are Cæsar’s and unto Thee, our God, the things that 
are Thine; and pursue our way rejoicing in a clear conscience; 
in His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by incorporating in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay, Dr. Brum, 
at a banquet given in honor of the Secretary of State, Hon. Rob- 
ert Lansing, night before last, and Mr. Lansing's reply. They 
are strong Pan American addresses and I believe will render 
good effect in drawing the Americas closer together. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentle- 
man’s request? 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the purpose of having it in the Recorp of Congress? It is a 
diplomatie affair. 

Mr. FLOOD, Well, my idea was that it went more fully 
into the relations between the different Americas, and it is one 
of the most formal addresses delivered by Dr. Brum during his 
visit to this country and I thought it would be well to put it into 
the Reconp. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the gentleman who made the address 
the other day? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

APPROPRIATIONS—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the joint resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. T. Res. 323) making appropriations for certain 
necessary 3 of the Government and of the District of Columbia 
for the month of September, 1918, and for other purposes. 


Resolved. ctc; That the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution making appropriations for certain necessary operations 
of the Government and of the District of Columbia for the months of 
July and August, 1918, and for other purposes,’ approved July 8. 1918, 
except so far as they relate to the sapport of the Army, are extended 
and continued in full force and effect for and during the month of Sep- 


tember, 1918. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman allow me perhaps five minutes to state some 
general objections? And perhaps he can answer them so that I 
will withdraw them. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Xr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I took occasion, I remember, at 
the end of the first Congress, some six years ago, that the Demo- 
cratic Party controlled to criticize the habit of passing these 
continuing resolutions, and I then set forth at considerable de- 
tall the embarrassment that it is to the Government not to pass 
the appropriation bills before the Ist of July. I do not wish to 
fo back and repeat the argument which I then enunciated con- 
trusting the policy of the Democratie Party in not passing ap- 
prepriation bills on time with the promptness of the Republican 
Party, though I still feel, as I did then, that it is extremely im- 
portant that these appropriation bills should pass during the 
fisenl year, and it is extremely harmful to the public interests 
to continue this practice of continuing last year’s appropriations 
for this year. Now, we have already, through the months of 
July and August, been running the government of the District 
of Columbia and have been running the Government appropria- 
tions for the Agricultural Department on last year's basis, so 
that improvements which the bills of this year projected have 
not been utilized. It has caused both of those departments 
great inconvenience, and it has undoubtedly caused the Goyern- 
ment great expense. Now, I think it is time that both of those 
bills should be agreed to in some way. I do not know so much 
about the Agricultural bill; I do not know why that has not 
been agreed to. I do know more about the District appropriation 
bill, and I think that ought to have been agreed to before this, 
and I think that now, to bring this in just before the 1st of Sep- 
tember, when there is no time for the House deliberately to pass 
this bill, is not the right kind of administration. I do not know 
what efforts the conferees on the District of Columbia bill have 
made to ngree. I understand they have not even met for several 
weeks. I do not know what efforts the conferees on the Agri- 
cultural bill have made to agree; but before this House passes 
this continuing resolution, I think it should be informed in de- 
tail and specifically why it is at this very late day we are asked 
to do this, and why it is that the conferees before this have not 
made an agreement. Therefore, until I am enlightened on these 
phases and until some reason is given why an agreement has 
not been made and why this resolution has not been brought in 
earlior, because it is embarrassing to have it brought here so 
close to the Ist of September—Sunday—as, of course, it produces 
great pressure on the House to bring in the resolution now, 
when you can say that unless we do something there will be no 
appropriation at all in force and the Government must stop. 
Consequently T think that until these facts are explained to the 
House so that we are satisfied that this resolution is the only 
available method to meet the emergency I shall object. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that I am sure no criticism 
can be attached to either the House or the Senate on account 
of these bills not haying been passed prior to July 1. As a 
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matter of fact, both of these bills did pass, according to my 
recollection, both bodies prior to July 1, They were then thrown 
in conference. The gentleman is familiar with the fact that there 
has been a difference between the conferees upon the District 
bill, If I mistake not the conferees have reported back a disa- 
greement at least twice and the House has had a vote upon it, 
and the matter is still in conference. So far as the Agricultural 
bill is concerned the gentleman will recall that it went to the 
Senate and that the Senate adopted an amendment providing for 
$2.50 wheat; that it came back to the House, and the House and 
Senate finally agreed to an amendment providing for $2.40 
wheat, and thereupon the bill was sent to the President and 
received his veto just shortly before Congress took its recess. 
There was not sufficient time then to present a bill eliminating 
the feature that was objectionable to the President and pass it 
before the recess was taken. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman know what efforts have 
been made during the last month on the Agricultural bill? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There has been no effort, because, 
as a matter of fact, the bill that was passed by Congress was 
vetoed, and it will be necessary to pass an entirely new appro- 
priation bill. And, as I say, there was no opportunity for the 
chairman of the Commiitee on Agriculture to present that bill 
in time for its passage before the recess was taken. Knowing 
the chairman of the Agricultural Committee, as I do, I am quite 
sure that he will present a bill to the House at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and that it will be very quiekly passed and be- 
come a law. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts offers some criticism be- 
eause this resolution was not introduced at an earlier date. 
The gentleman knows it is always the custom to withhold these 
continuing resolutions until about the time it becomes necessary 
to pass them, in order to afford opportunity to the two Houses 
to get tegether on pending bills if possible. And, of course, I 
had no knowledge as to whether or not the conferees would get 
together and agree and present a report which would save the 
necessity of passing this resolution. I am offering it to-day, I 
tould have withheld it until Saturday, possibly, but I feared the 
Senate might possibly take a recess over until Monday, and if 
this resolution does not become a law between now and the 1st 
of the month it is going to interfere seriously with the operations 
and work of the Agricultural Department and the District of 
Columbia Government. In fact, there will be no money avail- 
able for either. ; 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield to me 10 minutes? 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. Gn 
LETT] has objected. 

Mr. GILLETT. I reserved my objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am not so much interested in 
the request so far as it affects the Agricultural bill as I am 
in the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and for this 
reason: A continuing resolution would give the Agricultural 
Department practically all it would have under the new law, 
and hence I can see no substantial objection to that, except 
there can be no substantial reason for the unreasonable delay. 
But that is not the case so far as the District of Columbia ix 
concerned, We have in this year’s appropriation increased the 
salaries of 2,108 employees, including 1,057 teachers in our 
schools. The salary paid to the teachers of the publie schools 
in Washington is a national disgrace, and under this continuing 
resolution those teachers will be compelled to continue to teach, 
if they come back and accept their positions, at the old pay. 
This continuing resolution does not give them a penny of the 
$127,000 increased pay given them by this bill. Why, take the 
salaries of the teachers in class 3, and there are 408 of them, 
each receiving « salary of $650 a year. We increased their saln- 
ries only $100 a year, and now we would deny them the right 
of that increase for one-fourth of the year. We had 332 
teachers in class 2, who have salaries of $600 a year, and If 
this continuing resolution is agreed to these teachers will be 
asked to come back here within two weeks and commence work 
at the old pay of 8000 a year, when we are bringing in girls 
here from all over the country and paying them a minimum 
salary of $1,000 a year in the departments, Pass this resolu- 
tion, and what will become of the schools of Washington? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Les. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If this continuing resolution is 
not adopted here, there will not be any salaries to pay any 
teachers. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; there will be. If this continuing resolution 
is not adopted, this House has sense enough and judgment 
enough and patriotism enough to recede on that provision which 
would amend the half-and-half law of the District, then pass 
the appropriation bill, and give to these teachers the increase 
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that Congress intended they should have. That is what will 


happen. 
Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GOOD. I yield for a question. 
Mr. TOWNER. Would it not be infinitely better at this time 


to waive that action of the House regarding the half-and-half 
provision until, at least, this war is over? 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely. At any rate, here is an appropria- 
tion bill with legislation enacted on it, and it is the duty of 
the body offering that legislation to yield rather than to let a 
great appropriation bill fail. 

I want to call the attention of the House to another thing. 
The situation in the District is altogether abnormal. Last year 
we appropriated $3,000 for portable schools, because even then 
large numbers of children were being brought to the District 
by their parents who come here to do war work, and the present 
school buildings were not adequate. What does this bill carry 
for portable schools? This bill carries $231,000 for portable 
schools, and it was so necessary to have them that the chair- 
man of the committee brought in the bill which passed the 
House making that money immediately available upon the pas- 
sage of the bill. And now, if we adopt this resolution, how much 
can they get for these portable schools? Not a single dollar, 
The money was necessary last May, and here we are approaching 
the Ist of September with schools convening and thousands of 
children in the District of Columbia will be denied the privilege 
of that common school education that every man, every patriotic 
citizen, wants them to have. Under this continuing resolution 
there can be nothing done to increase the school equipment. 

We are bringing in to-day, I am told, soldiers from the can- 
tonments near Washington to take the place of policemen in 
the District in order to police the District, because we can not 
get police officers at the low pay. We provided for an increase 
in their pay, and these men are not going to accept positions 
while the House and the Senate are buffeting about the ball of 
responsibility. 

If the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] does not 
make a point of order, I shall, and if the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stsson], the chairman of the committee, having 
charge of this bill, does not move that the House recede from its 
action to adhere and agree to Senate amendment No. 1 and 
involving the half-and-half proposition, I shall take the re- 
sponsibility of doing what I can along that line myself [ap- 
plause], because the time has come when Congress must act. 
Business judgment requires that it should act. Every considera- 
tion that moves a Member of Congress requires that we get 
down to business, both Houses, and pass the appropriations for 
the District of Columbia and the Department of Agriculture. 

I am told that the great purchasing departments of the Dis- 
frict, accustomed to buying in large quantities, so as to take 
advantage of favorable prices, have been hampered by these 
continuing resolutions, Which prevent the purchasing officers 
from going into the market and buying more than one-twelfth 
of the supplies. This bill ought to have been a law on the ist 
day of July at least, and the funds necessary to administer the 
District made available at that time, and now we are approach- 
ing the Ist day of September, and I undertake to say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, whose desire in this matter is to be 
commended I am sure, that I place none of the blame or the 
responsibility upon him, yet Congress and the District find them- 
selves in the same condition they were in 60 days ago. That con- 
dition must not continue to exist. September 1 will be here 
in a few days, and the conferees will be no nearer together than 


they were when we passed the former continuing resolution, 


and when Octeber 1 comes we shall be confronted by the same 
condition that confronts us now, and the sensible thing for this 
House to do is to recede from its former action in its decision 
te adhere, and yield to Senate amendment No. 1. None of that 
increase for improvements on streets and roads can be obtained 
by a continuing resolution. 

I might proceed further and give instanee after instance 
how the growth of this city has required increased appro- 
priations for the District of Columbia, and by our unwise 
action we are denying here in Washington, the seat of the 
Nation’s Goverment, money that is actually necessary to con- 
duet the schools and the business of the District in a business- 
like and legitimate way. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. Should objection be 
made to unanimous consent to the resolution that has been 
offered, will it be in order, Mr. Speaker, to make a motion that 
the House reseind its action instrueting the conferees to insist 
upon the so-called half-and-half amendment, and move to disa- 
gree to the Senate amendments and agree to a conference? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair that 
Seba not be done. That question is not up under the reso- 
lution. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Would such a motion be in order if objec- 
tion were made? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not in order at this time 
under any circumstances. The question of unanimous consent 
is before us. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no object to be gained in passing 
continuing resolutions affecting the District of Columbia Lill. 
By so doing we are simply continuing an intolerable condition. 
I am informed—and I think reliably informed—that unti! the 
House rescinds its action touching the half-and-half plan, in- 
structing its conferees, the Senate conferees will not confer with 
the House conferees, and there is no possibility of securing an 
agreement on the bill. There is a deadlock, but it can be broken 
instantly by the action of the House, and when broken, if the 
House recedes from its insistence on its half-and-half amend- 
ment, I think there is no sort of question but that an agreement 
can be immediately reached. There is no good reason why such 
a motion should not be made. The Chair can recognize the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill to make it, and if it is made this 
entire matter can be quickly settled. The conference report can 
be agreed upon to-day and the District bill can become a law 
to-morrow. s 

Mr. GILLETT. It is probably true, of course, as the Speaker 
has said, that that is net before us at this moment, but I under- 
stand the papers of the conference report are before the House, 
and the chairman of the House conferees could bring them up 
this minute if he wished to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Surely. 

Mr. GILLETT. And the House could vote, if it wished to, 
to agree, 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; and that is the only way in which this 
matter can be settled, either now or later. I think the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] in charge of this bill under- 
stands and knows that to be a fact. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, let me state this to 
the gentleman. This is a condition that confronts the House, 
and it must be settled one way or other between now and the 
Ist of September. If the bills are not passed before September 
1, and there seems to be little or no likelihood of that being done, 
then this continuing resolution must be passed between now and 
the Ist of September, or there is going to be a most serious situa- 
tion and really a stopping of the wheels of activity in the De- 
partment of Agriculture as well as in the government of the 
Distriet of Columbia. For instance, not only here in the city of 
Washington, in the departments, but in all the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture throughout the country, in the gen- 
tleman’s own State, in my State, and in every other State of this 
Union, the department will be without money to pay those in its 
employ. The Department of Agriculture is performing a very 
great and very necessary and very essential service in the con- 
duct of this war by increasing production, and so forth. 

Now, if the gentleman or any other gentleman desires to take 
the responsibility of absolutely disarranging and throwing into 
confusion the great work that is now being done in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and actually stopping the nation- 
wide activities of that department by objecting to a continuing 
resolution, which simply provides that the appropriations here- 
tofore made shall be in force and effect for the next month, of 
course, he ean take that responsibility. 

Now, coming to the District of Columbia bill, let me say this 
to the gentleman: That matter is now in conference. The 
House is represented on that conference committee, and 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the gentleman entirely accurate in his 
statement that that matter is now in conference? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is in conference. 

Mr. MONDELL. Are the conferees meeting? Have the con- 
ferees met recently? Does not the gentleman know, as a matter 
of fact, that the Senate conferees have declined to meet the 
House conferees, in view of the action of the House? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not. 

Mr. MONDELL. And they insist on a full and free confer- 
ence on this bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think not. 

Mr. MONDELL. I so understand it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That matter is now in conference 
between the two Houses. I have enough confidence in the con- 
ferees on the part of the House to believe that when they meet 
the Senate conferees they will not delay the matter, but will 
immediately report that bill back in disagreement, if they ean 
not agree, and then the House will have full and ample op- 
portunity either to recede or take such action as the majority 
wishes. But I submit in all fairness that it is not, if the gen- 
tleman will pardon me, wise or good judgment to undertake to 
interpose here the local question of the half-and-half proposi- 
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tion in opposition to a resolution which seeks only to continue 
the activities of the Department of Agriculture and the activ- 
ities of the District of Columbia during the next month, pending 
the consideration of these two bills. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has had notice served on 
him that there will be objection to his resolution in its present 
form; but the gentleman will have no difficulty at all in 
drafting a resolution that will continue the Agricultural appro- 
priations, and I assume that there would be no objection to 
such a resolution. But it is clear from the statements that 
have already been made that gentlemen will disagree to that 
feature of the resolution which affects the District of Columbia 
appropriations, and they are fully justified in objecting. The 
House has insisted upon new legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and the House has further instructed its conferees to 
adhere thereto, and my understanding is that under those 
circumstances the Senate conferees refuse to confer on the 
subject. Now the entire matter can be settled in a moment, 
so far as the District of Columbia appropriations are con- 
cerned, by a motion receding from the action of the House 
in instructing its conferees to adhere, and by agreeing to a 
full and frée conference on all questions in controversy on the 
District appropriation bill. If that is done, that bill can become 
n law to-morrow, the school-teachers will receive their salaries, 
the absolutely essential temporary schoolhouses can be erected, 
the streets of this District, which are a disgrace to the Nation, 
can be repaired, and District business go on in an orderly way. 
The House should rescind its action in view of the justifiable 
insistence of the Senate that they will not agree to important 
legislation on an appropriation bill. There is a reasonable, 
logical, proper, effective way to meet this matter and meet 
it at once, and gentlemen are justified in their opposition to a 
continuing resolution which at best will carry on the District 
government in a halting, ineffectual, entirely unsatisfactory 
way. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am not in charge 
of the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and of course 
under those circumstances will not make any motion with 
reference to it; but the attitude of the gentleman seems to be 
that notwithstanding the action of the majority of the House 
taken heretofore, and to which, I take it, the conferees on the 
part of the House are adhering as it is their duty to do, the 
gentleman, because he differs with the majority of the House 
upon the proposition of the half and half, proposes to inter- 
pose an objection to this resolution in order to force the ma- 
jority of the House to take a position different from that which 
they have heretofore taken. That is the effect of his position 
if the gentleman objects to this resolution. 

Mr. MONDELL. The impasse is due to the resolution in- 
structing the House conferees, and its effect upon the Senate 
conferees. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow a suggestion? 

Mr. SIMS. As this matter is proceeding under a request for 
unanimous consent, I shall have to ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
demands the regular order. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman withdraw his demand for 
a moment? 

Mr. SIMS. I withdraw it to allow the gentleman from Illi- 
nois to make a statement. 

Mr. CANNON, Personally I am not objecting to the consid- 
eration of the gentleman’s resolution; but objection will be 
made, as several gentlemen have stated, to the consideration of 
the resolution in its present form. Now, if that is the case, 
why not let the District matter go over for the present and in- 
troduce a resolution covering the Agricultural Department only, 
to which evidently there would be no objection. I suggest to 
the gentleman, if objection is made, that he modify his resolu- 
tion so as to take care of the Agricultural Department for the 
coming month. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman in 
reply that the same reason exists for the passage of a continu- 
ing resolution for the District of Columbia that exists for the 
passage of a continuing resolution for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, as I pointed out a moment 
ago, the House has its remedy, and if, as several gentlemen 
have stated, the only trouble <bout passing the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill is the half-and-half proposition, the 
House can easily take care of that and do it at any time that 
it desires to do so. I take it that the conferees will make 
some sort of a report within the next few days. I am quite 
sure that they will, and when that report comes in, if the 
House desires to recede, it can do s9; but I submit that we 
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ought to take no chances of absolutely depriving the District 
of money during the next month on a contingency such as the 
gentleman refers to. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentieman will allow me, in pariia- 
mentary usage when the House agrees to adhere the bill fails 
unless the Senate recedes. If it be true—I have no knowledge 
about it—that the Senate, for the reason that this inyolves leg- 
islation, declines to meet the House conferees, therefore the 
bill fails. Now, I simply suggest that we do care for thè 
Agricultural Department, and I trust that during the day, or 
before the 1st of September, action may be had touching the 
District. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, there is some misconception on 
the part of the gentlemen who have been discussing this matter 
as to the real parliamentary status. When the House made its 
motion to adhere to its disagreement to the three matters now 
in difference, the bill went back to the Senate, and the Senate, 
evidently under a misconception of the facts, simply insisted upon 
their further disagreement with the House as to those amend- 
ments and asked for a conference. When the House adhered 
to its disagreement, no conferees were appointed, of course; but 
when the bill got to the Senate and the Senate then insisted 
upon their disagreement with the House and appointed eon- 
ferees and asked for a conference, as a matter of courtesy we 
agreed to the conference. We could not tell what proposition 
the Senate might make, and of course agreed to a conference, 
I take it that but for the change in the personnel of the con- 
ferees this matter might have been settled. I do not know 
that that is true, but I take it that it could have been. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not understand the gentleman. Does he 
mean that no conferees have been appointed by the House? 

Mr. SISSON. They have been appointed. 

Mr. GILLETT. I misunderstood the gentleman, 

Mr. SISSON. I stated that after we had adhered, when the 
motion was made in the Senate to further insist upon its amend- 
ments, conferees on the part of the Senate were appointed, and 
the papers were sent back to the House. Then we agreed to the 
conference asked for by the Senate, as a matter of courtesy, be- 
Ueving that they, having asked for a conference, knew the parlia- 
mentary status in the House, and that they want to make some 
proposition different from the proposition that we had disagreed 
to. They might have made a proposition which the House as a 
compromise could and perhaps would have accepted. There- 
fore the House appointed conferees under the impression that 
the Senate knew what they were doing. I take it that the 
House did not want to put itself in the attitude of declining, as 
a matter of courtesy, to see what proposition the Senate had to 
make, Of course, the House conferees had no proposition that 
they could make except in an informal way, because they had 
been instructed to adhere. 

Now, there is this peculiar situation in reference to this whole 
matter: Certain Members of the House are now criticizing the 
House itself for legislating on an appropriation bill when one 
of the items in disagreement is an item in which the Senate are 
insisting upon legislation, so that they can not blow hot and 
blow cold upon that proposition. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is to be assumed that the House con- 
ferees do not agree. 

Mr. SISSON. We have not agreed, I will say to my friend. 
Now, let us get down to the real situation. We are not going 
to agree to the McKellar amendment. There is no justification for 
it. It has been knocking about the corridors almost ever since 
I have been in Congress. The House has never had a single 
Member that agreed to it. The District authorities tell us that 
it will involve us in endless controversy about many of these 
matters where property has been condemned and adjustments 
have been made. So, gentlemen of the House, we can not agree 
to it nor will the House agree to it. But the conferees on the 
part of the Senate insist that we shall accept that or there will 
be no agreement. 

To come to the real point of difference between the House and 
the Senate, as to the fiscal policy of the Government in the 
future in dealing with the District of Columbia, I do not care 
what position you may take to-day, this proposition is going to 
be before every Congress from now until this half-and-half 
proposition is settled and settled right. 

I have stated to the Senate conferees in fairness to the House 
conferees that if they would state in the Recorp the reasons 
why. they believed that the half-and-half principle ought to be 
maintained, that I would make a statement to the House and 
not make a further statement about it and let the House act 
on it one way or the other. That was before we made the 
motion to adhere. They declined to give any further reason. I 
then stated that if they would give me one reason upon which 
they were willing to stand and go before the country and say 
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for that reason we must insist that the half and half ought to 

be maintained, I would make that statement to the House.. They 
declined to make the statement and said they had no statement 
to make. 

I do not believe that any man can investigate the fiscal rela- 
tions between the District of Columbia and the Federal Govern- 
ment and come to any other conclusion than that the half-and- 
half principle is wrong. This fundamental principle may be 
laid down and then every man can stand on it. The property of 
the District of Columbia should be assessed at a fair valuation, 
and upon that fair valuation should be assessed a reasonable tax 
rate, and the people of the District of Columbia should pay ‘that 
reasonable rate upon a reasonable assessment. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield, in the 
event that this resolution is adopted, I want to ask the gentle- 
man, as chairman of the conferees, if he is not willing to do 
what he can to see to it that within the next few days the House 
has full and free opportunity to pass upon the question of the 
half-and-half principle. 

Mr. SISSON. I am going to say to my friend that the parlia- 
mentarians have been very much in doubt as to how we are go- 
ing to get at it in the House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am asking the gentleman so far 
us he is personally concerned. I think the House is entitled to it. 

Mr. SISSON. The House will get it, if the gentleman will 
allow me. Not a single member of the conferees has any dis- 
position other than to carry out the wishes of the House. I be- 
lieve that the Members upon both sides know me well enough 
to know that there is not in me one particle of desire to do 
otherwise than that which the House wants me to do. Why? 
Because I am the servant of the House. I cease to be a repre- 
sentative individual when I enter the conference. I am there 
as the representative of the House ‘to represent you to the best 
of my ability. I do not know how we are going to arrive at the 
position where I can bring back to the House the question unless 
by unanimous consent we vacate what we have agreed upon. 
Some parliamentarians say differently. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it not true 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, this must come to a head pretty 
soon. Iam going to object to any discussion on the merits, 

Mr. MONDELL. Does not the present deadlock arise out of 
‘the fact that the Senate conferees decline to discuss the ques- 
tions in dispute with a view of compromising the differences so 
long as the House insists upon its instructions to its conferees? 

Mr. SISSON. No; they did not do that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not that the practical situation? 

Mr. SISSON. Here is what occurred. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman state how long ago this 
was? 

Mr. SISSON. Just before the recess. 

Mr. GILLETT. ‘There has been no conference since? 

Mr. SISSON. No. The gentleman will understand that there 
are other reasons why, but let me state what occurred. This 
happens to be my position, and I am not going to discuss the 
position of others: When we met I told the conferees my posi- 
tion and the position of the House conferees—that a motion to 
adhere had been made in the House and therefore we had no 
proposition to make, and if they had any proposition that they 
desired to make to us we would report it back.to the House. 
The conferees expressed a good deal of surprise because they 
had chosen new conferees and did not know that we had ad- 
hered. ‘The Senate balled the matter up by not knowing what 
the House had done. Mr. Gattrycer and Mr. Rosryson left 
the city, as I recollect, before this report got back to the Senate, 
and was acted upon. 

Senator UNDERWOOD and Senator ‘Curtis were appointed to 
take their places on the conference, and Senator UNDERWOOD 
and Senator Curtis were utterly amazed when they found the 
parliamentary situation and that they themselves had asked 
for a conference and we had made a motion to adhere. After 
having made that statement, they did not see what we could 
do, and since we had no propositions to make they had none 
to make. That is the status of the whole matter. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then, the situation is as I suggested. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is: Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
BYRN5]? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will not allow 
it to be discussed, I object. 

Mr. SIMS. We have had about three-quarters of an hour of 
discussion, and I hope the gentleman will-not place his objec- 
tion upon the ground that we have not had time to discuss it. 
Mr, GILLETT. That is one ground upon which I place it. 


THE SELECTIVE-DRAFT LAW. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that the con- 
ferees have reached a complete agreement upon -the draft bill 
(H. R. 1273). It will be about 3.30 o’clock before the papers 
can be prepared. I ask unanimous consent, notwithstanding 
the rule upon the subject, that the House proceed to consider 
the conference report at 4 o'clock this afternoon. I have spoken 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sras], in charge of the 
water-power bill, which has the right of way to-day, and this 
agreement is agreeable to him. Furthermore, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kaun] is absent in attendance upon the 
funeral of Senator Jaxes, and in his absence he has designated 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] to represent the 
minority, and he agrees to that preposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to consider the conference report upon 
the selective-draft bill at 4 o’clock this afternoon. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I do not intend to object—I think it would be wise if the 
gentleman in just a minute or two could tell us what the deci- 
sions of the conferees is, so that we may know now what we 
will have to consider. 

Mr. DENT. It would take some time for me te do that. I 
have not had a chance yet to prepare my statement. I have 
just come out of tie conference room. 

Mr. ‘CANNON. May I suggest that evidently the committee 
would rise or the House would suspend consideration of the 
water-power bill when the gentleman is ready with the confer- 
ence report and his statement? I have no doubt that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sts] would agree to that. 

Mr. SIMS. I would not object to its being considered. 

Mr. DENT. My only purpose in making the request is to 
give notice to the House, so that they could adjust their ar- 
rangements accordingly. : 

Mr. GILLETT. I think it is wise to have an hour fixed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know whether or not the 


other branch of the Congress will be prepared to act upon the 


conference report this evening? 

Mr. DENT. The understanding that I have with Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN is that if the House, which has to act first, acts 
this afternoon he will ask the Senate to remain in ‘session until 
the report goes over there, and if the House adopts the report 
the Senate will take immediate action to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 

I want to ask the chairman if he can state whether or not the 
conferees agreed to the elimination of the McCulloch amend- 
ment. 
Mr. DENT. The conferees did agree to the elimination of 
the MeCulloch amendment. I understand that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocy] intends—and I know of no reason 
why he can not do it—when the conference report comes up, to 
make a motion to recommit with his amendment, so that the 
House may have an opportunity to vote upon it. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Can the gentleman state from 
memory that the Senate has agreed to the elimination of the 
provision respecting the work-or-fight order? 

Mr. DENT. The Senate agreed to eliminate the work-or- 
fight provision. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 


APPROPRIATIONS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr, SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I demanded the regular order a 
short time ago, when we were considering the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], and I understand 
now that it is probable that with a little further discussion of 
the matter they may come to some agreement. I desire to 
withdraw the demand for regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Byrns resolution was 
objected to by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 
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TEIMARY CONTEST IN NINTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, ALABAMA. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for not exceeding 15 minutes on a matter in the 
nature of a personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, if it is a question of personal 
privilege, I do not understand that the gentleman has to ask 
unanimous consent, and unless it is a question of personal 
privilege I think we ought to know what the gentleman proposes 
to talk about. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The matter relates to statements made 
by Members of the House the day before yesterday touching 
my recent campaign for renomination. 

Mr. SIMS. Under those circumstances, Mr. Speaker, I will 
not object. 8 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in good humor to 
call the attention of my fellow Members to the fact that there 
is no pleasure in being pointed at either as “a shining mark” 
ar as “a horrible example.” Such a suggestion on my part 
seems quite proper in view of the references which were made 
on the floor of the House on day before yesterday to my recent 
campaign for renomination. 

My name has been and is being bandied about in the press 
on account of the fact that during my recent campaign in Ala- 
bama the President of the United States intervened and in 
substance expressed the desire that I should not be renominated 
and by the further fact that notwithstanding such intervention I 
was renominated, receiving over two strong opponents 60 per cent 
of the total yote cast. The Prsident’s action has caused much 
comment by the newspapers of the country, which are divided 
very largely into two factions, the President's critics and the 
President's friends. 

The President's critics, from my point of view, are very 
largely the organs of the militarists and the big business and 
reactionary interests, and hence they are able to see no merit 
in any man who happens to have been at any time a wisher 
for peace or opposed to vast armaments. Especially are they 
antagonistic to anyone who opposes the adoption at this time 
of a permanent system of compulsory military service, so that 
when after this war our soldiers come home they will find 
that the yoke of compulsory service has been riveted perma- 
nently upon the necks of the people of the United States. And 
so these gentry, high placed in the land—for wealth and place 
and reaction can always command the highest order of talent— 
can see no good in me, and they damn me with plain denuncia- 
tion and say while it was a shame to renominate me and that I 
was utterly unworthy to come back to the House, yet the Presi- 
dent has done an awful thing in pointing out that fact. So I 
suffer from these lights of the press, who call me “ Socialist“ 
and what-not. I believe that they have come in these days to 
regard the epithet “ pacifist” as the worst they can give and 
as about equivalent to assassin and highwayman; so they 
call me that name. 

The President's champions, feeling called upon to speak in 
his behalf, start out by saying that I am so utterly unworthy 
that it was the bounden duty of the President to call atten- 
tion to the fact, and that there was no way for him to get 
around it; the reason which they present for the President's 
action is that I was so unworthy to come back to the House 
that it would have been a dereliction on the part of the Prest- 
dent had he not struck me. 

Now, as will be observed, I am being crushed between two 
millstones, and it is with a view to asking mercy of my col- 
leagues that I rise. I had hoped that this controversy would 
be confined to the press. I lament that such is not the case, 
but that two gentlemen of this House, one on either side of the 
aisle, have referred to the situation and out of their utter lack 
of information on the subject have attempted to give the rea- 
son why I was renominated and received such a handsome vote 
from my constituents, 

Of course, I can not be very hard on the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. RODENBERG], because he coupled with my name a very 
flattering adjective, and besides his method of treating the sub- 
ject did not necessarily involve me personally. He assumed 
that the people of my district in Alabama, loving State rights, 
had resented the presidential intervention and had renominated 
me rather to spite the President than anything else. Well, I 
should not have noticed that had the matter stopped there. The 
gentleman’s view of the situation is wholly at fault. The Pres- 
ident’s intervention did me a great injury, cost me many votes. 
I received only 60 per cent of the total vote, whereas had the 
President not intervened I believe I would have received 80 to 
85 per cent of the vote, notwithstanding I was bitterly opposed 
by n unanimous daily press, and liad against me all the“ holier 

than thou“ element and the pseudo patriotic organizations that 


are so flourishing among the reactionary elements in the land 
just at this time. 

But the case of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DE- 
WALT] is more serious, and I am compelled to resent his at- 
tempt to give the reason why I was renominated. Mr. DEWALT 
in the course of his speech was interrupted by Mr. Greene of 
Vermont, who asked: 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman say who is to constitute 
the arbiter and judge and the court of honor by which the loyalty of 
citizens like ourselyes is to be decided? 

Mr. DEWALT. That is the easiest thing in the world. 

Mr. Greene of Vermont. Shall.one man do it? 

Mr. DEWALT, No. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. One man seems to try to do it. 

Mr. DEWALT. That resolves itself into this finality, as the gentleman 
well knows: The people of the district in which the man lives will de- 
cide that question; and if the President of the United States falsely 
makes a charge against an Individual, I premise as a fact, to be estab- 
at in the near future perhaps, that they will repudiate any such 


arge. 

Mr. Greene of Vermont. Does the gentleman base that observation 
on the result of the recent election in a district in Alabama? 

Mr. DEWALT. No; I do not. There were other circumstances which 
led to the result there, and the gentleman possibly knows what they 
were. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] comes from a 
highly congested district, a C in Birmingham and 
a portion of the county outside of Birmingham. I understand, although 
I do not know it 88 that the liquor question came largely into 
the canvass, and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] took 
the broad ground that these men were not to be deprived of what they 
had usually hed in that regard, and the issue was made up in that 
wars mistaken in that, as I am only repeating what I have 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Then John Barleycorn came to the rescue 
of the candidate, instead of the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not resent many imputations. I am 
a plain, common man, and not thin-skinned; but I do resent 
the insinuation that I had the support of the liquor interests in 
my campaign for Congress. It does me a gross injustice. It 
does a gross injustice to the noble body of supporters who have 
renominated me, and I am unwilling that it shall remain unre- 
futed upon the record. The situation with reference to the 
President’s intervention in my campaign is a very delicate one. 
It is one that considerations of the public welfare, as well as of 
delicacy and good taste, forbid, for the present, at least, and 
except as a last resort, that I should discuss with anything like 
fullness. But I can not allow the statement to pass that I 
came back here by virtue of an alliance with the liquor traffic. 
And I am bound to say that there is not a single word of fact 
in the statement nor in the impression that was created upon 
the House. 

My position upon the liquor question is well understood. I 
made a speech on the prohibition amendment when it was before 
the House, and because it states my views on the question better, 
perhaps, than I can do it again, I will read an extract from it 
to the House. It is as follows: 


I have been an advocate of prohibition even from my boyhood. As a 
citizen I have voted for it whenever I consistently could. I voted for 
gave igre when it was a matter of local option in — home county. 

voted for it when it was proposed to put prohibition in the Alabama 
constitution. As a Member of Congress I voted for prohibition for the 
District of Columbia, for Porto Rico, and for Alaska. I have voted for 
it on every occasion when I felt that it was a legitimate subject for 
Federal legislation. I would gladly vote to put prohibition in the Fed- 
eral Constitution if my conscience and my principles did not forbid. I 
am a prohibitionist, but I am also a democrat. do not mean that I 
am a democrat merely in the pary sense, but that I am a democrat 
in that I am a believer in the right of self-government—in the right of 
— ä and State to decide questions which concern them- 
selyes alone. 


I may be 


* * * s * * s 
I believe in 8 I look on it as a good thing, but I can not 
vote to force it on communities remote from my own, of which I have 
no specific knowledge and in which I have no particular interest. In 
my own State we already have prohibition. e Federal amendment 
will be of no benefit to us. It wi We age, to inject the prohibition 
issue more fully into State politics. This will harmful to Alabama. 
It will delay much needed reforms and divert attention from grave pub- 
lic matters of more pressing concern to my State. Aiabama through 
her legislature chose prohibition voluntarily. It was not forced upon 
us by other States. e accepted it deliberately, not as the result of 
outside dictation. I am willing to accord to the people of other tes 
the same privilege that Alabama hus asserted for herself; that is, to 
decide for themselves whether they will stop the sale of liquors. I 
should resent with all my soul any attempt upon the part of a combina- 
tion of other States by amendment to the Federal Constitution or other- 
wise to force the liquor traffic upon the ple of Alabama. Likewise 
I shall not take in an effort to prohibit such traffic in other States, 
the people of which desire that it should continue. 


I voted against the Federal prohibition amendment, but it 
was well understood by my people at home that I was a 
prohibitionist. In fact, I consider myself a better prohi- 


bitionist—I am sure I have been one longer—than many men 
who clamored for it and many of those who are now such 
ardent advocates of prohibition. But I am, as I said then, 
also a Democrat, and my principles will not permit me to 
undertake to dictate upon a question of this kind to people 
of distant States who have the moral and natural right to 
govern themselves, a right that is secured to them at present 
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under the Constitution of the United States. Mx views are 
well known to my people. This speech, of whiclr I have read 
a portion, was distributed under the title, “Democracy and 
prohibition” to every voter in my district, and they know 
exactly where I stand. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dewar] and to the House that there were not 100 votes in 
my district influenced by my vote on the amendment. A few 
extreme prohibitionists, some of them belonging to the inner 
circle of the political ring that assumes the right to dictate 
on all matters relating to prohibition, may have yoted against 
me. I am not able to pick out any one of them. There were 
perhaps a few extremists. On the other hand, knowing that 
I was a prohibitionist, some extreme advocates of the sale of 
liquor no doubt refrained from voting in the election—as we 
know there are a few men who will not vote for a prohi- 
bitionist even if there is no one running against him. But no 
substantial change was made in the result. 

The question of my vote on the amendment was not referred 
to in the campaign. We do not have the sale of liquor in 
Alabama. There is no saloon element or liquor element in 
Alabama. The open saloon has gone just as much as the snows 
of last year. We will never have the sale of liquor in Alabama 
again, no matter what the people of the United States may do 
with reference to the Federal amendment. There was no ques- 
tion of that kind involved in the campaign in my State. The 
only question touching prohibition was whether the legislature 
which was being selected would ratify the amendment, and 
there was an earnest desire on the part of many of the people 
of Alabama to preserve States’ rights in principle. Those 
favoring ratification of the amendment appear to have been 
in the majority and that is all there is to it. I told my con- 
stituents that I had done my duty as I saw it when the matter 
was before the House, which was enough responsibility for 
me, and said to them, “It is now up to you, I will be content 
with what you may do.” 

I may say also that I was viciously opposed by the two 
liquor dailies of my city and by all the selfish interests which 
in prior elections were lined up with the distillers because they 
expected a financial benefit from the saloon business. 

I desire merely to say further, Mr. Speaker, that I will not 
presume at this time to undertake to tell of all the issues in 
my campaign nor to express an opinion as to what led to the 
intervention of the President in that campaign. I will not take 
that up at this time; but I do hope that Members will not a 
sume, knowing nothing about the situation, fo tell how I hap- 
‘pened to get renominated. I beg that they “lay off” of the 
humble Member from the ninth district of Alabama in dis- 
cussing the President’s political activities. [Applause.] 

WATER POWER. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the water-power bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1419, the water-power bill, with Mr. 
Weess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, 
as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the 
ere peers and development of waterways for the uses of interstate 
and foreign commerce, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words of the section for a purpose which I will explain. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman move to 
strike out the last two words of the first section? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; the last two words of the first section. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 23d day of August I received a letter from 
the President of fhe United States, written on the 22d of August. 
On the 22d of August I wrote the President a letter myself 
and signed it at 6.30 in the afternoon and mailed it; therefore 
I had not received the President’s letter on the 22d when I 
wrote mine and he had not received mine when he wrote his. 
I wish now to have read the letter of the President of the 22d 
instant and then my letter, and then the reply of the President 
to my letter, which was dated the 26th of August and which I 
did not receive until the 27th. At the present I will make no 


comment or explanation until later in the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
chairman a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 


May I ask the distinguished 


ir — they co 
ges 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is this letter of the Presi- 
dent at all at variance with the views of the three Secretaries, 
members of his Cabinet? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman will haye to judge of that when 
he hears the letter read. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is this a correspondence course in legisla- 
tion? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THe Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, 22 August, 1918. 

My Dran Mn. Sius: I am going to venture to say to you as chair- 
man of the special water-power committee what I hope that you will 
not think I am taking too great.a liberty in saying, namely, that 
inasmuch as the House of Representatives has four times passed a 
Paren nea) bill, each time with 18 recapture clause practically identical 
with the pending water-power bill as it was originally proposed by the 
administration and agreed upon in informal conference, I am very 
much in hopes that it will be the judgment of the House to reject the 
committee amendment and recur to the original bill in the form in 
which it was delivered to Mr. Pop, of the Rules Committee, for intro- 
duction and consideration by the Congress. I am very much concerned 
about this feature of the bill and have had the privilege of being so 
intimately associated with those who have from time to time conferred 
about it that I am venturing to make this earnest suggestion. 

Sincerely, yours, f 
Wooprow WILSON. 
Hon. Tuxrus W. Sims, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. SIMS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask that my letter to the 
President, written the same day but before I received the 
President's letter, be read. - 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the gentleman, in his letter to the Presi- 
dent, inclose a copy of the minority report? 

Mr. SIMS. I will answer when the letter is read. The letter 
that is now to be read was written before I received the Presi- 
dent’s letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON WATER POWER, 
y Washington, D. C., August 22, 1918. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: General debate on the water-power bill has 
closed. Further consideration has been postponed until the man-power bili 
passes the House, but we will probably have time to take 9 e water- 
power bill and finish its consideration before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will have the revenue bill ready for consideration. We are there- 
fore in the amendment stage of the bill, which is the all-important stage. 

As the bil! was finally reported by the committee there is no matter 
of serious difference except the so-called net-investment amendment. 
As you know, Mr. Ferris is very gong cone to that amendment, 
Mr. DOREMUS agrees with him, and so do I, but as chairman having 
charge of the bill and representing a majority of the committee, rather 
than my personal views, it is rather embarrassing for me to do what 
I feel my duty will uire me to do in the present case. 

You requested the three Secretaries to prepare a bill for you. Nat- 
urally I must suppose that they gave the preparation of that bill their 
most deliberate and serious consideration. You presented the bill they 
had prepared and given you and which met with your approval as a 
basis upon which you asked that a special committeè be created by spe- 
cial rule in order that all questions of water-power legislation should 
be included in one bill. You stated to us at the time we met you in 
conference that you approda the fundamental provisions of the bill. 
You finally gave the bill to Mr. Pou, chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, so that it might not appear that gon had any feeling or pref- 
erence as between the several committees that had heretofore had juris- 
diction of fates pores: legislation. 

Mr. Pov imm tely had the bill printed and a thousand copies of 
same distributed among the Members of the House. This was all done 
before the Committee on Rules had brought in a rule ponang for the 
establishment of a special committee in compliance with your request. 
Being satisfied with the fundamental provisions of the bill I strongly 
urg the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to a, to 
this special rule. Mr. DOREMUS helped me in the matter, but it was 
rather an uphill task to ft the committee to agree to it, but finally it 
did so. The fundamentals of that bill were given to the House as the 
deliberately considered necessary provisions of a water-power bill care- 
fully prepared by the three Secretaries, carefully scrutinized by your- 
self, and sporove by all concerned. The House, feeling it to bè the 
last word from both you and the three Secretaries, adopted the rule 
ete the committee. The committee was appointed, and I was 
honored with the chairmanship of same. But the railroad-contro! bill 
was then up for consideration 7 the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, therefore I could not call the Water Power Committee 
together or take any steps whatever in the consideration of the pro- 
posed water-power bill. 

Several weeks after the committee had been created Mr. O. C. Merrill, 
chief engineer of the Bureau of Forestry in the Department of Agri- 
culture, came to see me and stated to me that the three Secretaries 
requested that this bill which you had given us be referred back to the 
three Secretaries, that there were certain amendments which the three 
Secretaries wanted in the interest of clarity and simplicity. I told 
Mr. Merrill that the bill which you had given to us and which had been 
printed at the request of Mr. Pou was not a pending bill before the 
committee in the sense that it couid be referred by committee action, 
but that if the three Secretaries desired to look over the bill with a 
view to changing its phraseology, thereby making it more clear ang 

d do so, and the committee would take up their sug- 
ons and consider same when organized. 
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bout ks afterwards Mr. Merrill came committee room 
About two weeks a ie ok testes 


nded 


to m 


Mr. Ferris was exactly right; that instead of changing the phraseolo 
so that the fundamental provisions of the bill would be more y 
understood that the basic provisions of the bill had been completely 
changed. For instance, the bill you gave us provided for a license 
period of not exceeding 50 years. This had been changed to a meaac 
arbitrary -50-year period with no power to provide for a less peri 
without the consent of the licensee. A second license period was pro- 
vided for the holder of the original license, and the tender of this 
second license was made mandatory upon the part of the commission. 
The recapture provision of the bill you gave us provided for recapture 
upon a basis of fair value not exceeding actual cost. This provision 
was stricken out almost bodily and the so-called net-investment provi- 
sion substituted for it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for an extension sufficient to 
complete the reading of that letter. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How much longer will it take to. finish? 

Mr. SIMS. Only a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request is granted. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It is evident to me that the Secretaries never considered these amend- 
ments as thoroughly as they should have been ered. I could never 
believe that ‘rad. ty fundamental in the bill would ‘have been 
— be far and pressed by the three Secretaries without first being sub- 

itted to you and having your approval. : 

Now, in all fairness and justice to myself as chairman of the Water 
Power Committee and to the members of the three committees and to 
the House of Representatives, who concurred in making a revolutionary 
change in the procedure of the House in order to consider a bill given 
to us by you, that radical and fundamental changes in that bill should 
not have been prepared and suggested by the Secretaries and given tht 
stamp of administration approyal without you or any member of the 
committee being consulted as to the effect these propesed changes would 
have upon the bill, 

I, of course, took it for granted that Mr. Merrill was in all good faith 
8 the Secretaries in doing what he did and that they were 
doing what you approved. I feel absolutely sure that neither the com- 
mittee nor the House of Representatives would have su ted any such 
amendments or would ‘have consented to them on any other theory than 
that they had received your consideration and approval. The committee 
‘has ‘acted on all the amendments, but the net-investment amendment 
is the bone of contention, and I ask you, if you are willing to do so, to 
let me know whether or not these proposed amendments were submitted 
to vou and whether or not they were approved by vou, especially the 
not- investment amendment as written in the reported pill. > 

I would like very much to ‘have your reply before we begin consider- 
ing the bill for amendment, because I feel in all good faith I must oppose 
this net-investment amendment. 

I must assume that the three Secretaries gave the whole matter ex- 
haustive consideration before they handed you a bill. If they did so 
and then afterwards radically changed almost every fundamental! pro- 
vision of the bill it is to me a very strange proceeding. Therefore, I can 
not believe ‘that they did so with a thorough knowledge of the effect of 
‘the amendments upon the bill. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 
Mr. SIMS. Then the President's letter in reply. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


T. W. Srus, Chairman, 


THE Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, August 26, 1918. 


Woopnow WILSON. 
Hon. TuETUS W. SIMS, 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. SINNOTT and Mr. HUMPHREYS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Oregon rise? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I would like to be recognized to oppose the 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, we have just had read two 
letters from the President. I desire to read two other letters 
writen by the same distinguished gentleman. One is found on 
page 278 of the work entitled “Congressional Government,” by 
Woodrow Wilson. He states in this letter: 


No one, I take it for granted, is disposed to disallow the principle 
that the representatives of the people are the per ultima: — 


te autho 
in all matters of government, and that tion is merely the 


‘and that 


clerical part of government. Legislation is the originating force; it 
determines what shall be done. And the President, if he can not or 
will not stay legislation by the use of his extraordinary ower as a 
branch of the legislature, plainly bound in duty to render unques- 
tioning obedience to Congress. And if it be his duty to obey, still more 
is obedience the bounden duty of his subordinates. The povr ot 
making laws is in its very nature and essence the power of directing, 
posee is given to Congress. The principle is without draw- 
back and is inseparably of a piece with all Anglo-Saxon usage. 
Then I quote from another letter by the same distinguished 
gentleman, in his work on constitutional government in the 
United States: 


He may use his local 8 to assist Members to get or retain 

He may interpose his powerful influence in one covert way 
or ‘another in contests for places in the Senate. Such things 
are not only deeply immoral, they are destructive of the fundamental 
understandings of constitutional government itself. iif are sure, 
‚moreover, in a country of free public opinion to bring their own pun- 
ishment, to destroy both the fame and the power of the man who dares 
to practice them. 


I thought that these two letters should appear in the same 
Record with the others. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

= HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out ‘the 
section. 

This first section of the bill provides for n commission to be 
known as the Federal power commission, to be composed of the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, prescribing their duties and setting some, 
though not many, limitations to their powers, I should like to 
call the attention of the chairman of the committee and of the 
members of the committee to the fact that for several years 
there has been insistence upon legislation providing for the 
creation of some sort of a commission, to have power in matters 
touching the development of water power and the regulation of 
navigation, and ‘the disposition of all the useful purposes of our 
waterways. More than a year ago we created a commission 
for that purpose. We were told then that thut commission was 
created in accordance with the wishes of the very three Secre- 
taries who are mentioned in this bill. That provision was car- 
Tied in the river and harbor bill, and we were told then by 
those who were interested in the passage of that bill that it was 
very necessary, if the bill was ever to become the law of the 
land, that section 18, which provides for the commission, should 
be incorporated in it. Now, I think section 1, providing for this 
commission, should be stricken from this bill—I think the gentle- 
man will agree to that—or else we ought to repeal section 18 
of that river and harbor bill. We ought not to have two commis- 
sions set to do the same work, both demanding the same initial 
appropriation to carry on the work, with very little limitation set 
to their power. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. For a question. 

Mr. RAKER. The power given the commission in the river 
and harbor act relates solely to investigation and report, does 
it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. While this bill authorizes the granting of per- 
mits and licenses, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. And Whatever information that commission 
should gather—they have not been appointed yet—this commis- 
sion provided for in the pending water-power bill could call for 
and use in the prosecution of their work. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It may be desirable to create one com- 
mission with power te go out and get a lot of information and 
pay its members $7,500 a year, authorize them to employ all the 
experts they want, and give them $100,000 to start with, and 
then before that commission is appointed create another com- 
mission and give them $100,000 and tell them to go out and do 
the same identical work, and excuse it by saying, “ Well, the 
second commission will take whatever information the first 
commission give them.” I say it is a wicked waste of money. 
Let me read the provisions of section 18 of the river and harbor 
bill approved August 8, 1917. Here is what we deliberately 
enacted into law last year, with the undertsanding that it was 
satisfactory all the way along the line, and that nothing short 
of it would be satisfactory: 

Sec. 18. That a commission, to be known as the Waterways Commis- 
of seven members to be appointed by the President of 
es, at least one of whom shall be chosen from the active 
or retired list of the Engineers Corps of the Army, at least one of whom 
shall be an expert hydraulic engineer from civil Tire, and the remaining 


five of whom may each be selected either from civil life or the public 
service. 
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It was worded that way in order that the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture might be named on this commission. It is a rather 
remarkable provision. Now listen to the rest of this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I ask unanimous consent for five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Now listen to this— 

Is hereby created and authorized, under such rules and re; 
as the President may prescribe, and subject to the approva 
heads of the several executive departments concerned— 

The President prescribes these rules, but he has to get the 
approval of his Secretaries after he prescribes them. Now, 
here is what it does—I can state it more briefly than I can 
read it—here is this commission, consisting of seven mem- 
bers, with salaries of $7,500 a year each, with an initial ap- 
propriation of $100,000, to make all these investigations, and 
here is what this commission can do. I requested the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, Judge Witson, a very able lawyer, to 
make a critical examination of the section prescribing the 
powers of this commission, to analyze it and see just what 
they can do. Here is what the National Waterways Commis- 
sion heretofore created can do, and here are its powers: It has 
the power to adopt rules and regulations, to form such organi- 
zation and appoint such personnel as it may deem advisable, 
to fix salaries, and so forth; by which it is to bring into co- 
operation and coordination—exactly what you propose here— 
first, the engineering; second, the scientific and construction 
services; third, the bureaus; fourth, the boards; fifth, the 
commissions of the governmental departments of the United 
States; sixth, the commissions created by Congress that relate 
to study, development, and control of waterways, water re- 
sources, and related subjects, or the development and regulation 
of interstate and foreign commerce; with a view of uniting 
such services in investigating with respect to all watersheds in 
the United States questions relating to development, improve- 
ment, regulation, control of navigation as a part of interstate 
and foreign commerce, including therein the related subjects 
of irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid and swamp land recla- 
mation, clarification of streams, regulation of flow, control of 
floods, utilization of water power, prevention of soil erosion 
and waste, storage and conservation of water for agricultural, 
industrial, municipal, and domestic. uses, cooperation of rail- 
ways and waterways, and promotion of terminal and transfer 
facilities and sites, and so forth. 

Now, there is a commission already created under the law, 
seven men getting each $7,500 a year, to make this investigation 
and employ experts. There is no limitation upon their power to 
employ all the experts they want, whether they are water-power 
experts, experts on the reclamation of arid lands, or anything 
else. They can give us all that data and submit their report to 
Congress. 

Now, you come along with this bill, with that commission 
created deliberately and purposely, with the Secretaries men- 
tioned here as a part of it. You do not repeal the first law, the 
commission still stands, still ready to exercise its functions, 
still drawing its pay, and you come along with this other com- 
mission, 

So far as the water power is concerned the duties of both com- 
missions are identical. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHRDBYS. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. Is the gentleman referring to the waterways 
commission ? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. That commission has not been appointed. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It is authorized by Congress and the 
appropriation made. 

Mr. ESCH. Let me say to the gentleman that in the course 
of the hearings I propounded the question whether or not we 
coulc not utilize that waterways commission for the purposes 
of this act and avoid the creation of another commission, and 
the Secretaries seemed to be strongly of the opinion that a sepa- 
rate commission should be created. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. They evidently had some strong reason 
for that opinion, and it would be very interesting to the House 
if their reasons and not their conclusions were given. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
perio ta consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 

ection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I think the gen- 
tleman is making an argument that ought to be heard by more 
members of the committee. I do not mean the Committee of the 
Whole, but more members of the special committee on water- 
ways, and while I am strongly tempted to make the point of no 
quorum—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows that it 
is the lunch hour and many are out on legitimate business. 
{Laughter.] 

nee WALSH. In view of that observation I will not make the 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman any in- 
formation as to why the waterways commission has not been 
appointed? 7 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I have not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Are not the functions of that 
committee being performed by an inland waterways committee 
under the direction of the Director General of Railroads? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not think so. This waterway com- 
mission was authorized to employ or retain and fix the compen- 
sation for the services of such engineers, transportation experts, 
experts on water development, utilization, and structures, as it 
might be necessary to make such investigation to carry out the 
purposes of this section, and $100,000 was appropriated in order 
to enable them to go out and perform these services. 

Now, I submit that there is no justification and there is no 
reason—I do not care if the various Cabinet officers did say to 
the committee that they thought they should be given the power 
carried in this bill—there is no reason or justification for the 
creation of another commission to do this very same thing. All 
of us know that the Cabinet officers are not going to do the 
work. The Cabinet officers have their hands entirely full now, 
and they will and necessarily must detail somebody else in the 
various departments to perform these services. 

This House, after several years of conference with these 
Cabinet officers, created this commission. After several years 
of discussion, as I understood it last year from the chairman of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, they all finally got together 
and agreed that that commission should be authorized, and so 
worded the act, that three of these Cabinet officers could be 
members of it, but they must have the assistance of four other 
gentlemen, who would be appointed by the President to act in this 
capacity, and it was created, carrying salaries of $7,500 each. Be- 
fore that act gets cold we are asked to create another commis- 
sion to go out and spend another hundred thousand dollars, 

This Waterways Commission has got $100,000 to make these 
investigations for these water-power sites, and to report to 
Congress data, and now we are starting out with another com- 
mission to spend another $100,000 and many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. It will take a good many millions to make 
the survey of the watershed of the Ohio River alone—not 
$100,000—and both these commissions are authorized to do it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it the gentleman’s idea that the powers 
proposed to be conferred in this bill should be conferred upon 
the commission about which he has been talking? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it the gentleman's intention to offer an 
amendment which will accomplish that result? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Absolutely. If we strike out section 1, 
then, in section 4 we could add the words: 


That the Waterways Commission, hereinafter referred to as the 
commission, is hereby authorized and empowered— 


And so forth. 

Then you have got your commission appointed, with its 
$100,000 already appropriated, to make the investigation. Then 
you can p with your bill. I do not mean to say that I 
am for the bill after that is done, and I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as committing myself to this bill, even if it is done, 
but I say that it is a wicked, useless thing to create two com- 
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missions and turn them loose with no limitation upon their 
power to spend the public money in the same work. 

The C The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say only one or two 
words in reply to the gentleman from Mississippi. As a matter 
of course Congress has absolute power and jurisdiction to adopt 
the amendment which the gentleman from Mississippi has pro- 
posed and to confer the powers that are conferred upon the 
commission created in this bill upon that commission. There is 
no question about that; that can be done py Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It can be done by this amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. es. The question is whether it is prudent or 
not. This commission to which the gentleman referred has 
seven members drawing $7,500 a year, but they have not yet 
been appointed. I do not know why they have not been ap- 
pointed. It will cost over $50,000 a year; and I suppose, as a 
matter of fact, in that, as part of the commission, the three 
Secretaries will draw no salary as members of that commission. 
So it would be about 830,000 more in commission salaries, 
But the commission to which the gentleman referred, if it dis- 
charges all the duties imposed upon it, will have to spend a 
great many hundred thousand dollars and will have to have a 
very large force, while this commission is empowered only to 
execute the water-power development law as embraced in this 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; if the gentleman will yield. This 
commission authorized in this bill is charged with the responsi- 
bility of making investigations and collecting this data, and 
they can not make that investigation except by sending these 
engineers out to survey these water sheds at the cost of many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. SIMS. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Oh, no; I am not mistaken. 

Mr. SIMS. In the first place, this commission under this 
bill will send out nobody to do anything except when some 
person or corporation applies for a permit or a license. Then, 
before the license is granted, I take it, the commission will 
have that particular project to which the license is applied 
investigated and reported upon. But they can do that with 
their own foree. There are expert men who are under the 
War Department, expert engineers that are under the Interior 
Department, and expert engineers under the Agricultural De- 
partment, and they can use the force which they already have 
because it is a limited investigation only as to the power sites 
for which the license has been applied for. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. My point of order is that there is no quorum 
of the committee present. It is absolutely absurd to consider 
this bill with 25 or 30 Members present. 

Mr. SIMS. I am through with what I intended to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of no 
quorum? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently there is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Dies Griffin Lobeck 
Aswell Dill Hamill Lundeen 
Barkley Dillon Hamilton, N. 1. Lunn 
Bell Dominick Haskell McCormick 
Booher Donovan Hastings MeKenzile 
Borland Doo! Hayes McLaughlin, Pa. 
Brand Drukker Heaton Magee 
Britten Dunn Heflin Maher 
Browne Dupré Heintz Mann 
Browning Eagan Helm Mason 
Brumbaugh Emerson Hensley Mays 
Burroughs Estopinal Hicks Meeker 
Byrnes, 8. C. Fairchild, B. L. Hood Miller, Minn, 
Campbell. Kans, Fairchild, G. W. Houston ott 
Candler, Miss. Farr Howard Mudd 
Cantril Fess Husted Nelson 
w Fields Hutchinson Nicholls, S. C. 
Carter, Okla. Flynn Jacoway Nichols, Mich, 
urch Focht Johnson, Ky. Oliver, Ala. 

Clark, Fla Foss Johnson, S. Dak. Oliver, N 
Coady Francis Jones O’Shaunessy 
Connelly. Kans. Frear Juul Overmyer 
Cooper, Ohio Freeman Kahn — — 
Cooper, Wis. Fuller, Mass. Kearns Parker, N. X. 
Cople, Gallivan Keatin; Peters 
Costello Garrett, Tenn. Kelley, Mich. Platt 
Crago Glynn Kennedy,. Pou 
Cramton Goodwin, Ark Kiess, Pa. Powers 
Cr Gould Kincheloe Pratt 
Curry, Cal Graham, Pa Ki Price 

oN Gray, Ala Kreider Raney, H. T. 
Dallinger Gray, N.J Guar Randall 

vis Greene, Mass. Langley Rankin 
Delaney Gregg ver Riordan 
Dewalt Griest Linthicum Ro 


Rogers Shouse Sweet Ward 
Rouse Siegel Swift Waeson 
Rowe Slayden Switzer Watkins 
Rowland Slem Tague Welling 
Rucker Smith, C. B Talbott Williams 
Russell Smith, T. F. Taylor, Colo. Wilson, III. 
bath Snell Templeton Wilson, Tex. 
Sanders, La. Snook Thomas Wise 
Saunders, Va Snyder Thompson Woods, Iowa 
Schall Stafford Tinkham Wright 
Scott, Mich. Steele Van Dyke Young, N. Dak, 
Scott, Pa. Stephens, Miss. Vare Zihiman 
Scully Stevenson Venable 
Shackleford Sullivan Vinson 
Sherley Sumners Walker 


The committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill S. 1419. and, 
finding itself without a quorum, under the rule the roll was 
called, whereupon 232 Members answered to their names, and 
he presented therewith the list of absentees to be recorded in 
the Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sitting. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, in order that the members 
of the committee may understand clearly just what the proposi- 
tion now pending is, I want to restate it 

The CHAIRMAN, What request does the gentleman from 
Minnesota make? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has made a motion to strike out the first section of the bill, 
which creates the commission empowered to administer the act. 
He asserts that it is his purpose, if this motion prevails, to offer 
an amendment charging the commission created by the recent 
river and harbor act with the duties and obligations which are 
in this bill imposed upon the commission created by the first 
section. Whien this bill was first under consideration by the com- 
mittee I was of the opinion that the whole question of water- 
power development was of sufficient magnitude and of sufficient 
importance to warrant the creation of a commission which 
should have no other duty except the duty of developing the 
water power of the country under the act. I was very strongly 
of that opinion; I still entertain that opinion. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee, or a majority of the committee, did not 
agree with me upon that preposition, and, unlike the chairman 
of the committee, I propose to be bound by the action of the 
committee upon this particular proposition. [Applause.] There 
are some reusons why, however desirable it may be to have a 
commission which has no other duty at all except administering 
the provisions of this act, that particular thing can not feasibly 
be done. The Secretary of War is charged with certain duties 
touching navigable waters. He is charged with the obligation 
of maintaining those waters in a navigable condition for mili- 
tary purposes. That power can not properly be taken away from 
him; and yet, if all power to deal with navigable waters pro- 
vided in this bill were conferred upon a commission separate 
and distinct from the Secretary of War, it might, it could, it 
probably would interfere with the control of those waters for 
military purposes. Again, the Secretary of Agriculture, having 
jurisdiction of the national forests, of some national monuments 
and national parks, is charged with certain duties touching the 
preservation of the scenic beauties and the nonpollution of the 
waters within those monuments, parks, and forests. 

The creation of a commission having the sole power to deal 
with water powers within those parks would interfere and in 
many instances be inconsistent with the power now possessed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and which he ought to con- 
tinue to have, The same sort of an argument might be made 
with respect to the powers now exercised by the Secretary of 
the Interior touching the public lands. And these considera- 
tions, urged over and over and over again in the committee, 
led me to dispose of my own personal inclination touching 
the matter and to stand by the bill as it is now proposed. 

I want now to advert to what occurred here a few minutes 
ago. A letter was read from the President of the United States 
requesting or expressing the hope that a certain amendment, 
the net investment amendment, put in the bill by the com- 
mittee, should be stricken out and the original text of the bill 
restored. I have no criticism whatever to offer upon the action 
of the President in this matter or upon any matter in which 
he undertakes to impress his views by the exercise of his in- 
fluence or the expression of his views in a public way, and I 
assume that it was always the intention that the letter sent to 
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the chairman of the committee by the President should be 
made public. I have not been a Member of the House very 
long but duriug the time I have been here there haye been a 
great many changes in the rules, written and unwritten, and 
with many of those changes I am in entire accord. When I 
came here it was the unwritten rule, seldom, I think, if ever 
violated, that the chairman of the committee, regardless of 
his own views, when his committee had once agreed upon a 
bill, was obliged to fight for the bill and defend it against 
all comers whomsoever they were, but now that rule, sanc- 
tified by 100 years of legislative experience, has been over- 
turned and we find the chairman of this committee writing 
the President of the United States a letter in order that 
he may get an instrument with which he can submarine his 
colleagues. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANDERSON. I will. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to what I think is a fact. He is a very fair man, I 
have found him to be so, that it was said from the beginning 
in the consideration of the water-power bill that any member 
of the committee was free to offer or oppose or favor any 
amendment that might be offered upon the floor of the House, 
and now I expect to support this bill whether the net. inyest- 
ment amendment stays in or goes out. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman, the chair- 
man of the committee, made the report upon which the Members 
of this House were supposed to come to some conclusion of what 
their duty was respecting it. I do not criticize him if he 
wants to support an amendment to this bill but I think he is 
subject to criticism when he writes the President of the 
United States in order to get, as I said before, the means where- 
by he may submarine his colleagues touching a bill which he 
has reported. Now, that is all I have to say upon this subject. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I shall take no part in the con- 
troyersy between the gentleman from Minnesota and the chair- 
man of the committee other than to say the chairman of the 
committee has always been against this proposed net-invest- 
ment amendment and gentlemen on the other side with equal 
force have advocated it. They, of course, had a perfect right to 
advocate it. The chairman has a perfect right to occupy the other 
position. What I do desire to say is in opposition to the motion 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Humeureys], if he had 
any earnestness or seriousness in offering it at all, which I do 
not think he had, He proposed to strike out the first section 
of the bill, which creates the administrative commission to op- 
erate this water-power bill. Of course, that means, or would 
imply, that the gentleman from Mississippi was against any 
water-power legislation at all, which, I am sure, is not true. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] has been 
a student of water power for a long time, and has been a very 
helpful one, and has assisted the House in carrying on water- 
power legislation. 

Something like a year or more ago a Senate amendment was 
added on, known as the Newlands amendment, creating a very 
elaborate water-power commission, made up of seven members, 
with salaries of $7,500 each, and so forth, The amendment was 
never given consideration in this House. It was put in by the 
committee, and was struck ont on a point of order, and the 
House gave no attention to it whatever. It created a commis- 
sion of seven members. It is not a water-power commission, 
Tt is a commission that assumes to do most everything, but it 
has never even been appointed; it has never really become more 
than a paper commission, and I assume will never be. And 
I think the gentleman from Mississippi is entirely right in say- 
ing that we have too many commissions. If the gentleman will 
offer an amendment to abolish that commission I shall be glad 
to vote with him. Of course, in frankness it ought to be said 
it would be subject to a point of order, and if the members of 
the Flood Control Committee and the members of the River and 
Harbor Committee want to strike it out they could strike out 
the amendment by a point of order. 

I want to be entirely fair with the gentleman. I again state 
that the gentleman from Mississippi has been a helpful student 
of water power in this House for a long time, and I, as one who 
has had a little to do with it, must make grateful acknowledge- 
ment to him. 1 was merely disappointed to find him moving to 
strike out the first paragraph in the bill, whieh is the heart of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman understands my motion 
was to strike out the first section, with the statement that I 
would then move to amend section 4? 

Mr. FERRIS. I understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Your first section creates a new com- 
mission: 

Mr. FERRIS. Made up of three Cabinet officers, who now 
have jurisdiction of the water power of the country. That is 


precisely what is desired, precisely what was agreed upon, pre- 
cisely what ought to be agreed upon. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. And which does not mean anything, 
with all due respect. Three Cabinet officers are not going 
to attend to it. That we all know. They are going to appoint 
somebody else. 

Mr. FERRIS. They are attending to it now. They will 
attend to it. They drew the line. They are the very ones 
who know most about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. We have not had any attention paid 
to the water power in this country by anybody. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me proceed a little further. 
man had 20 minutes and I am going to take only 5. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman will get more time. He 
deflected me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FERRIS. All right. 
my modest five minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. My proposition is simply not to create 
a new commission, but let the commission already created do 
the things he proposes to do there. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will reply to that. That is the gentleman's 
position and that is the thing I want to make answer to. The 
commission that the gentleman proposes to put into this bill 
by later amendment which he proposes to offer, from his state- 
ment just made, was a Senate amendment creating a com- 
mittee of seven, paying them $7,500 apiece, to go out and 
gather information—a kind of roving commission. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Including these three Secretaries. 

Mr. FERRIS. Now, wait a minute. Let me go ahead now. 
That commission has never been appointed. I assume it never 
will be appointed. It never ought to be appointed. 

Now, if appointed or created they have no power to issue 
franchises; they have no power to develop water power. ‘This is 
a water-power bill; it is not a roving-commission bill; and the 
first section of it has the provision that the three Secretaries that 
now have water-power jurisdiction and are now entertaining and 
functioning water-power jurisdiction shall go on and act in con- 
Junction as distinguished from separate and distinct action. It 
provides for coordination of the three departments, and I submit 
that is as it should be. The Secretary of the Interior is now ad- 
ministering the water power to public lands. That is true, is it 
not? The Secretary of War is administering it on navigable 
streams. That is true, is it not? And the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is administering the water power on the 365,000,000 acres of 
forest reserve. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I ean not answer that. 

Mr. FERRIS. I can. I will answer it myself. and say it is 
true. It is a fact. And they already have the bureaus. The 
War Department has a Board of Engineers, the Department of 
the Interior has the Geological Survey and the water-power di- 
vision, and the Secretary of Agriculture has a water-power divi- 
sion; and this bill proposes to bundle together those three Sec- 
retaries and the three water-power bureaus and make one of 
them, instead of three, 

Now, to hold on to any of these outside commissions I think 
is folly. Whether you can get rid of them or not, I do not know. 
I am willing to vote for an amendment to get rid of these other 
commissions, but it will be subject to a point of order, and I sup- 
pose some river-and-harbor man or some flood-control man will 
make a point of order and knock it out. If we want this legisla- 
tion, which is proposed to be a comprehensive measure, and pro- 
pose to develop the water-power interests of the country, we 
should certainly not strike out the first section of the bill. I 
hope the House will sustain the committee, at least, and not 
strike out the heart of the bill at the beginning of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman has had 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes; when nobody was here. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes, Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. . 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FER- 
RIS] suggests that this Waterways Commission, as it is called, 
created a year ago, is a roving commission, with no special power, 
but that this commission, authorized and created in the first sec- 
tion of this bill, is going to take the various scientific and appro- 
priate agencies that are now distributed throughout the different 
departments and coordinate them. Now, I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the power of the Waterways Commission created a 
year ago. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman contend that the Water- 
ways Commission, created by the Newlands amendment, has 
any power to issue franchises for water power? 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. Not a bit. 

Mr. FOSTER. We can confer the power in this. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That is what I propose to do at the 
“ first shake out of the box,“ though I do not suppose the gentle- 
man knows what that expression means. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The first power conferred on the Water- 
ways Commission is this—* to bring into coordination and coop- 
eration the engineering and scientific and constructive services 
of the various boards and commissions of the several govern- 
mental departments of the United States and all commissions 
created by Congress that relate in any way to the development of 
water power or any of the other public uses of water.” That 
commission is created with that power. They are authorized to 
employ scientific agents outside of the bureau. : 

They are authorized to employ experts to make investigations 
such as this commission is authorized to make. There is no 
limitation whatever upon their power to spend money except 
as Congress limits the power by appropriation, and $100,000 is 
given to them to go out and make the investigations. 

Now, the first section of this bill proposes to create a new 
commission, although this other commission is already in exist- 
ence, and the law so worded that these three Secretaries may 
be appointed to it. That was the understanding here, although 
the gentleman from Oklahoma says it was done without consid- 
eration. It was done with prayerful consideration. The House 
passed that bill because it was stated here by the chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors that if we ever expected 
n river and harbor bill to be written on the statute books we 
must put this provision for the commission on it. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman would not impose that pro- 
vision on us. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It was forced on us. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then you ought to force it out. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. You can not do that. It is the law of 
the land. Seven men are to be appointed, to draw $7,500 a year 
each; a commission, three of whom may, under the law as it is 
written, be the three Secretaries who are mentioned in this bill. 
It was stated in private conversation, but I do not know whether 
it was declared on the floor of the House or not, that those three 
Cabinet officers would be of the commission, plus these civil 
experts. 

Now, as I say, that is the law of the land. I submit that it 
is a deliberate waste of money to come here in the face of that 
and create another commission to do exactly the same thing, 
to go out and employ any number of experts, to detail any num- 
ber from the various departments to investigate these water- 
power sites and assemble the information and the data and 
have it printed and brought to Congress, and then have those 
others go out and do exactly the same thing. 

Now, one of these commissions is superfluous. In view of 
the fact that the other is already the law of the land, with 
Executive approval—and it was stated here at the time that 
it had the approval of the Secretaries; that is what we were 
told—with that already on the statute books, why not give them 
this particular work to do? I submit to the gentleman that 
that ought to be done instead of creating a new commission 
with the hope—the vain hope—that by some legislative leger- 
demain we can ever repeal any law creating any commission. 
That is as the laws of the Medes and Persians. When you 
create a commission here and give a man a good salary we can 
not, even under the war power of the Constitution, ever repeal 
that law. ? 

Mr. FERRIS. They have not been given any salary or any 
office, so that that would be an easy matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The President, you must understand, 
has had tremendous burdens on him. He has not had time 
hitherto to give his attention to it. No doubt he will do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. The Chair wishes to make an announce- 
ment that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] has re- 
quested him to make, and that is that copies of the printed 
conference report on the selective-draft law have been received 
at the desk. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Alabama wants it read for 
the benefit of the House. 

Mr. DENT. I understood that the Chairman has just stated 
that I had secured 100 copies of the printed conference report 
on the draft bill which I left with the Clerk, so that the Mem- 
bers who desire can get copies of it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes, unless some other gentleman wants time. 

Mr. ESCH. Time is wanted on this side. 


Mr. SIMS, Then I ask that all debate on this motion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Humpnunerys] to strike out the 
first section and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes, one 
half to be used on this side and the other half on that side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennesse asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on the pending amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes, one half of 
the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee and 
the other half by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
RAKER] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the motion to strike out the first 
section is important, and from the hearings and a careful anal- 
ysis of the entire situation I am constrained to say that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] does not seem to 
grasp the purpose of the commission provided for in the river 
and harbor act of August 8, 1917, and the business now pending 
before the House. As has been stated, and stated clearly, this 
present bill simply picks up this subject from the three depart- 
ments and places it in one commission consisting of these heads. 
It does more than that, in that it coordinates with all the other 
branches of the Government and authorizes and direct that this 
commission may use all the information and data and knowledge 
that the Government has upon this subject. This bill is for the 
purpose of trying to dispose, for the purpose of use in a legiti- 
mate way, of all the great water-power properties of the country 
to municipalities, to States, to individuals, and to associations 
and corporations that may qualify under the act according to 
rules and regulations to be provided, to the end that the Govern- 
ment may have control over them and at the same time that they 
may be compelled so to conduct their business and so to make 
their charges that the consuming public shall get fair service at 
a reasonable price. The extent of the investigations of the com- 
mission provided in this bill is in accordance with the applica- 
tions that are made for permits, and not otherwise. That is one 
of the things that ought to have been enlarged, but we believed 
that we had gone as far as we could under this legislation. 

This is to make a thing that is going to waste usable, and 
nothing else. There is no use in our losing our heads over a com- 
mission such as is provided for in the river and harbor bill. It 
has no relation to this bill. Possibly when the time comes, if 
the Presfdent appoints commissioners, they will be qualified to 
carry out the provisions of that act, which makes a nation-wide 
investigation to determine our water resources, to determine 
questions of nayigation, the improvement of navigation, to deter- 
mine questions of drainage and forestry, and arid and swamp 
land reclamation, and so forth. Now, that is not provided for 
in this bill only in so far as it relates to the particular subject 
and the particular project in hand, and neither the gentleman 
from Mississippi nor anyone else can point out that this com- 
mission by virtue of an application filed for a permit or license in 
the State of Montana can go down to Mississippi and investigate 
the water resources there. 

There is no doubt on earth about it. The amendment in the 
river and harbor act is all absorbing for the purpose of finding out 
the resources generally of this country, wherever they might be, in 
relation to the subject therein specified, not in one particular lo- 
cality where an application is made, not one particular State. 

It is claimed now that we have 60,000,000 horsepower unde- 
veloped on streams that can be used now. It is fairly estimated 
that there is 200,000,000 horsepower that can be developed by 
virtue of proper restraining dams and other structures erected 
for the purpose of holding back the water. 

The motion of the gentleman from Mississippi is to strike out 
the first section of this bill now, when we are starting to con- 
sider the water-power bill. There is a law on the statute books 
with regard to navigable rivers, and there is a law on the 
statute books with regard to nonnavigable streams on the pub- 
lic lands and in the forest reserves, and there is a statute in 
regard to streams on the public domain; but in the case of the 
two latter, namely, in the forest reserves and on the public 
domain, the permit granted is a revocable permit. It is con- 
sidered that no municipality or individual or association can be 
justified in receiving or asking for a revocable permit and spend 
large sums of money, and the next day after that have that per- 
mit revoked, as has been done. 

The purpose of this bill is to place it in the hands of some 
department, so that the Government can legitimately dispose 
of its property, to the end that these municipalities, States, and 
corporations may with safety ask and, after they have received, 
invest their money and build up great hydroelectric enter- 
prises, whereby power may be generated and floods may be 


from California [Mr. 
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controlled. so far as that particular locality is concerned. But 
the provisions of section 18 of the river and harbor bill do not 
apply to this particular bill, and ought not to be injected into 
this bill unless you are willing to say that you are not going 
to take an inventory of the hydraulic resources of this country. 
Why, one of the distinguished men who appeared before the 
committee was a gentleman from New York—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Call- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I reserve the balance of our time. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, in the two bills reported to the 
House by the Committee on the Public Lands the power to issue 
grants was reserved in the Secretary of the Interior. In the 
Shields bill, providing for dams over navigable waters, the 
power to issue grants was placed in the hands of the Secretary 
of War. In the two Adamson bills reported by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce the power to issue grants 
was reserved in Congress. I have always advocated the latter 
policy, believing that where such vast power was lodged and 
where such great interests were involved, and where the wel- 
fare of multitudes of people was concerned, no one man should 
hold their destiny in his hands. For that reason I have uni- 
formly contended that this power of issuing grants should abide 
where it has always abided—in Congress. But in indorsing the 
pending measure I have made concessions, and I am here to 
stand for the proposition as enunciated in the bill. I believe 
that where we have the power to issue grants resting in the 
three Cabinet officers we in large measure obviate the objection 
I formerly had to lodging the power in the hands of one man. 
It is that fact that has largely won me over to the provision 
contained in section 1. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] desires 
to have the existing Waterways Commission placed in the bill 
as a substitution for the commission that we herein create. If 
he will read that provision of the river and harbor act creating 
the Waterways Commission, he will find that it gives to that 
commission no mandatory powers whatsoever, but only powers 
of recommendation after investigation. This bill gives to this 
commission of three Cabinet officers great power, I concede, but 
mandatory powers to earry out the provisions of the bill in the 
issuing of the grant and in seeing that the provisions of the law 
and of the license granted thereunder are complied with. Now, 
in that view I believe that we can afford to support the recom- 
mendations of the committee, for the creation of a commis- 
sion consisting of three Cabinet officers involves no additional 
expenditure. It gives to that commission the right of making 
inyestigations of regions and watersheds sufficient to give all 
the necessary data required by anybody desiring to make a 
water-power improvement. Therefore this commission would 
do the work which was to have been done by the Waterways 
Commission, but the giving of the power prescribed in this bill 
makes it less necessary for us to create the personnel of the 
Waterways Commission. That personnel has not yet been ap- 
pointed, although the law creating the commission has been in 
existence for over a year. If this bill becomes operative as 
planned, there will be less likelihood of the personnel of the 
Waterways Commission being created. So I hope that the 
nmendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HUMpPuRers] will not be sustained and that we will sustain the 
proposition of a commission consisting of three Cabinet officers 
with an executive secretary costing $5,000 per annum, utilizing 
all the machinery of the three departments to carry out the 
plans and purposes of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, If no gentleman cares to speak, the ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. HUMPRREYS 
was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the commission shall appoint an executive secretary, who 
shall receive a salary of $5.000 a year, and prescribe his duties. The 
work of the commission shall, in so far as practicable, be performed by 
a, ere the Departments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, respec- 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman can not interrupt the reading. 

Mr. RAKER. I can submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. Not until the section is read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will finish the reading of the 
section, 


Mr. RAKE. That is just what I want to know. Let us de- 


termine now whether or not we shall consider the bill by para- 
graphs, as the bill is divided, much of it, into paragraphs and 
subdivisions—(a), (b), and (e) —or whether we shall dispose of 
it by sections. 


Mr. WALSH. There has not been any arrangement made to 
read it by paragraphs, so of course it is to be read by sections. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will finish the reading of the 
section, and then the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
California, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


All of the “pa of the commission, Including rent in the District 
of Columbia, all necessary expenses for transportation and subsistence, 
including, in the discretion of the commission, a per diem of not exceed- 
ing $4 per day in lieu of subsistence incurred by the commissioners or 
by their opo ees under their orders in making any investigation, or 
conducting field work, or upon official business outside of the District of 
Columbia and away from their designated points of duty, shall be 
allowed and paid on the 5 of itemized vouchers therefor ap- 
proved by a member or officer of the commission duly authorized for that 
purpose; and in order to defray the expenses made necessary by the 
provisions of this act there is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as Congress may hereafter determine, and the sum of $100,000 is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, avallable until expended, to be paid out upon warrants 
drawn on the Secretary of the Treasury upon order of the commission. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the section. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
his point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. I will make the point of order that this sec- 
tion carries an appropriation of $100,000. This committee is 
not authorized to report a bill carrying appropriations, It was 
appointed as the result of a special rule brought into the House 
in January of the current year. That rule reads as follows: 

House resolution 216. 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to appoiut a spec committee of 18 Members 
to whom all bills and resolutions hereafter introduced during the Sixty- 
fifth Congress pertaining to the development or utilization of water 
power shall be referred (notwithstanding any general rule of the House 
to the contrary), except, however, bills and resolutions of which the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has jurisdiction under the general rules 
of the House. 

Then there is a further resolution discharging the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from further considera- 
tion of four House bills and one Senate bill, and discharging 
the Committee on the Public Lands from further consideration 
of one House bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the invariable rule is that a special committee 
appointed by the House does not obtain jurisdiction that may 
have been vested in one of the standing committees of the 
House, even though in creating the special committee you trans- 
fer to the standing committee measures which carry appropria- 
tions. Of course, the rules of the House set forth those com- 
mittees that are authorized to report appropriations, and the 
Chair is familiar with the list of those committees among which 
is not mentioned any special committee or any committee that 
may hereafter be appointed. This committee was authorized to 
take over the consideration of the water-power bills, and when 
it was appointed it was expected to report out some compre- 
hensive measure. 

The committee held its hearings and has reported this bill, 
but the creation of that committee does not confer upon it 
authority to report out or to make any appropriation. This com- 
mittee can recommend appropriations, but the Committee on 
Appropriations is the proper committee to carry appropriations 
for this project. ‘Therefore, the provision in section 2 making 
the appropriation is clearly out of order. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I wiil. 

Mr. ESCH. If the word “appropriate” in line 17 were 
changed to “authorize,” vould it meet the gentleman’s objec- 
tion? That would require the matter to go ultimately to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WALSH. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to the provision in lines 15 and 16 carrying the 
authorization for an appropriation, and it would not be neces- 
sary to carry a further authorization of the $100,000 in the 
same bill. If you put the general authorization in the bill there 
is no necessity for the further authorization of $100,000. 

Mr. ESCH. We carried the thought of authorization against 
the appropriation in lines 15 and 16, but did make a direct 
appropriation in line 17, and so I suggest that in line 17 we 
change the word “appropriate” to“ authorize.” 

Mr. TOWNER. You would have to amend in line 17 all of 
the language from the word “and,” including “ appropriate,” 
in the end of the line if you desire to leave only an authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. ESCH. No; the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is authorized to make appropriations for lighthouse 
service and coast-guard service. In this instance we are merely 
authorizing the maximum to be expended and we do not 
appropriate that amount. 

Mr. TOWNER, Will the gentleman yield? 


Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
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Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. If you read the language you will see, com- 
mencing in line 15, that it states: 

And in order to defray the expenses made necessary by the provisions 
of this act there is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
Congress may hereafter determine. 

If you desire to make the authorization of $100,000, or not 
exceeding that, you qualify that by language just as if the 
authorization had not been put into the section by saying the 
suin of $100,000 is hereby appropriated. That is an absolute 
appropriation of money in just as distinct language as could 
be made. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will permit, the bills trans- 
ferred to the special committee by order of the House carried 
appropriations. The House itself transferred its jurisdiction 
of those bills carrying appropriations to this special committee. 

Mr. WALSH. The Interstate Commerce Committee had no 
jurisdiction to report this bill out with an appropriation under 
the rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think, under the circumstances, there is no 
question but that this special committee has the jurisdiction, 
because the House transferred to it these bills carrying appro- 
priations. 

Mr. TOWNER. If that be truc, then the language does not 
mean the conditions that arose, because it should be stated 
here that this is an authorization for an appropriation in 
accordance with the previous legislation. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I think the gentleman is under a misapprehen- 
sion as to the jurisdiction of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to appropriate money. We appropriated 
$500,000,000 as a revolving fund in the railroad bill. We have 
frequently appropriated money to execute the laws which we 
pass. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
had jurisdiction of what is known as the Shields bill, and 
that bill by order of the House transferred bodily to the 
special committee all jurisdiction of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, thereby giving jurisdiction to the 
special committee on these particular bills on water-power 
legislation and the appropriations necessary to carry it out. 
But, like the gentleman from Wisconsin, if there is any 
trouble about it, we can strike out the word “ appropriate” 
and say “hereby authorized,” and that would completely cure 
it. But I think it is all right as it is. It is the difference 
between tweedledee and tweedledum. 

Mr. WALSH. There has been a good deal of tweediedee and 
tweedledum about the progress of the bill, but there is no twee- 
dledee and tweedledum about the point of order. The rules 
of the House specifically provide that unless the committee is 
authorized it can not report bills carrying appropriations. 
That authority with reference to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as the gentleman knows, only gives that 
committee authority to appropriate for lighthouse bills and bills 
of that sort. The rulings of the presiding officers have held 
that. These bills that were introduced may have carried appro- 
priations. . 

Mr. SIMS. I have stated that the committee appropriated 
$500,000,000 in the railrond bill. 

Mr. WALSH. But no point of order was made against it. 

Mr. SIMS. No. 

Mr. WALSH. If there had been, it would have been held 
subject to a point of order. The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce under the rule can not appropriate except 
for life-saving service and lighthouses. Those two appropria- 
tions for lighthouses and life-saving service the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce can appropriate for; but 
under clause 10, Rule XI, it has no authority to report out an 
appropriation. The farthest they can go is to report recom- 
mendations. The gentleman from Illinois suggests that because 
these bills as they were introduced carried appropriations and 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, therefore the House transferred to that special com- 
mittee authority to report out a bill carrying appropriations. 
That does not follow. They may have introduced a bill which 
was referred to any committee carrying an appropriation, but 
the committee would not be authorized to report the appropria- 
tion if we transferred it to some other committee simply 
because the bill contained that authority and was introduced. 
Can the gentleman draw from that action that we are vesting 
authority in a special committee to make appropriations? The 
unbroken custom of the House has been, in creating committees, 
giving them this tremendous authority to appropriate money 
out of the Public Treasury, that unless we specifically designate 
it they do not have the right to report appropriations. Most of 
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these bills came from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. One of them came from the Committee on the Public 
Lands. No one would contend that in creating this committee 
under the language used in that special rule adopted last 
December that, either directly or by implication, we conferred 
any such authority. We have committees that are authorized 
to report appropriations, and they are as follows: 

The Committees on Appropriations, Rivers and Harbors, 
Agriculture, Foreign Affairs, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, 
the Post Office and Post Roads, Indian Affairs, Claims, War 
Claims, and Accounts to a limited extent. The Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee is not included in that list given 
in the Manual, and neither is the Committee on the Public 
Lands. But that is beside the question. The point here is that 
the House by a special rule created a new committee and gave 
it authority to consider certain matters that have been under 
consideration by other committees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. In the resolution to which he refers this very 
bill we are now considering, together with four or five other 
water-power bills, were taken away from various committees 
and referred to the Water Power Committee, which has under 
control this particular bill. If it should turn out that one or 
more of those bills referred to the Water Power Committee by 
this special resolution carried an appropriation, would that 
not, in effect, be a command from the House that this com- 
mittee may consider or shall consider bills that do carry appro- 
priations? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, the Chair has asked me a question. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to give the gentleman some information. 

Mr, WALSH. And I want to give the Chair some informa- 
tion. May I direct the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
this particular bill that we are now considering is not a Dill 
that was referred to that committee. The bill referred to the 
committee did not carry any appropriation. This is a substi- 
tute that the committee had prepared, and we are considering 
this as an original bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's statement is correct, be- 
cause this bill we are considering is a substitute for Senate bill 
1419; but the Chair does find in that bill, on page 19, some ref- 
erence to an appropriation in this language: 

The charges and rents arising from such lease or leases are hereby 
reserved and appropriated as a special fund in the Treasu to be 
expended fer the maintenance of said dams and the further aper 
ment of waterways in which the same may be situated under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War. 

The Chair has not examined the other bills referred to this 
committee, but is informed that they do carry appropriations, 
The point the Chair is desirous to ask is whether, if these 
various bills did carry appropriations and did carry them at the 
time the latter was referred to this committee, that is not tanta- 
mount to authorizing this committee to report appropriations? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly not. Anyone can introduce a bill 
carrying an appropriation, and it might be referred to a com- 
mittee that had authority to report out an appropriation Dill, 
and the House might transfer it to some other committee. For 
instance, it could transfer this bill, if it had so desired, to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. That commit- 
tee has no authority to report out appropriations. Would the 
Chair hold that because some one introduced a bill which car- 
ried an appropriation and the House transferred it from one 
committee to some other committee that it thereby vested the 
authority in that particular body to make appropriations? 

The CHAIRMAN. In reply to that the Chair desires to say 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts that in Hinds’ Precedents 
he finds the following (vol. 4, sec. 4352): 


The House itself may refer a bill or resolution to any committee, and 
jurisdiction is thereby conferred. 


So that when the House refers a bill to a committee it may 
send it to any committee without regard to jurisdiction. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, jurisdiction to report it; but the 
House does not confer power that is not contained in the reso- 
lution of reference. You can not broaden a special rule, in vio- 
lation of express rules of the House, unless you specifically 
mention it. That is what this committee has done. It has 
sought to broaden its authority under a special resolution 
passed by this House. The only thing that resolution did was 
to give the committee jurisdiction. An examination of meas- 
ures heretofore introduced in the nature of water-power bills 
will show that almost universally they do not contain specific 
appropriations, such as are sought to be carried in this bill. 
Under the reading of the rules which the Chair quoted the 
Chair is perfectly correct. 
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You can take jurisdiction over a matter from one committee 
and confer it upon another committee, notwithstanding any rules 
to the contrary, That means that if we take a bill from the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee and give it to a Commit- 
tee on Agriculture the Committee on Agriculture has a right to 
consider that bill, even though the rules of the House say that 
the subject matter of the bill is under the jurisdiction of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. If the House takes 
a measure away from the Committee on the Judiciary, for in- 
stance, and gives it to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, then the House confers jurisdiction upon the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee to consider that bill, 
even though the rules say it ought to be considered by the 
Committee on the Judiciary; but that does not enlarge the 
power of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, and 
this resolution that was passed carried nothing that could in 
any way be construed to confer the right upon this special 
committee to report out an appropriation in the measure which 
it expected to report. As I said before, it is significant that the 
bills which were transferred carried no direct appropriation. 
The clause which the Chair read was not a direct appropriation 
out of the Treasury; it was a reservation, and a reservation 
of those receipts, and even that reservation as submitted would 
not confer jurisdiction upon the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to appropriate them later. And I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that the special committee has exceeded its authority 
under the resoluion creating it and under any rules and 
precedents in appropriating out an appropriation of $100,000. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, if the general rule advo- 
cated by the gentleman from Massachusetts is correct, no com- 
mittee could report any bill which contained any provision 
which was not within the jurisdiction of that committee but 
was within the jurisdiction of some other committee of the 
House. Suppose, for instance, that a bill should be introduced 
covering two subject matters, one of which, if standing alone, 
would be within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and another part of it belong to the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. If the rule 
as contended for by the gentleman from Massachusetts is cor- 
rect, the committee to which that bill was referred could only 
report a part of the bill, and that part which was specifically 
within its jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of committees is not 
limited in that way. When a bill has once been referred to a 
committee, even though it contains matter that is not within 
the jurisdiction of that committee and has been reported with- 
out objection, that matter is properly in the bill and properly 
before the House. The gentleman from Massachusetts is con- 
fused by the reversal of this proposition. In other words, it 
is generally true, of course, that an appropriating committee 
upon an appropriation bill can not report legislation, but it does 
not follow that because you can not carry legislation upon an 
appropriation bill that you can not, on the other hand, carry an 
appropriation on a purely legislative bill. I do not think the 
contention of the gentleman from Massachusetts is sound. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman is correct in his contention, 
an appropriating committee bringing in legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill which should happen to be referred to it by 
the House you could not raise the point of order against it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The rule specifically provides in that case, 
although a committee has power to appropriate and power to 
legislate, it can not carry legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the ‘rule specifically provides in this 
case here the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has no jurisdiction over appropriations, although the words 
clearly imply that it may appropriate for 

Mr. ANDERSON, The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has no jurisdiction over military affairs, and yet if 
a bill involving military affairs were referred to the committee, 
either originally or as a part of other legislation and was re- 
ported by that committee, it could not be stricken out, because it 
should have been referred, in the first place, to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state that the question of 
jurisdiction rests solely upon the form in which a bill is intro- 
duced? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is very frequently the result. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the reso- 
lution creating this special committee, which reads as follows: 


That the Speaker of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to appoint a special committee of 18 Members to whom all 


bills and resolutions hereafter introduced during the Sixty-fifth Congress 
ae to the development or utilization of water power shall be 
referred. 
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So, if n bill were introduced that had nothing to do with the 
development of water power more than simply making an ap- 
propriation to develop it, would it not come within the language 
of that resolution? All bills dealing with water power. It does 
not say bills which shall not contain appropriations, it does not 
say bills shall be limited in their extent, it does not say bills of a 
certain specified time, but it says “all bills,” using the broadest 
language possible. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Surely. 

Mr. WALSH. What would the gentleman say if none of these 
bills carried an appropriation? A 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will answer the gentleman by asking a 
question: What would the gentleman think if this bill, instead 
of providing, as it does, for development by municipalities, by 
States, by individuals, by corporations, should, instead, provide 
simply and purely for development by the Government of the 
United States, making the necessary appropriation? Is there 
any doubt in the world that this appropriation would then be 
authorized by the language creating this committee? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly they would have authority to au- 
thorize but not to make. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. It is not limited, it does not Sax 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not distinguish between 
giving authority to authorize an appropriation and authority to 
make an appropriation. The rules of the House provide whut 
committees can make appropriations. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, I know, but in this case the House 
can set aside its own rules and the House in this ease did not 
limit this committee, but gave this committee authority over 
all water power resolutions and bills of any and every kind 
without distinction, without reservation, without saying it 
should be limited so that they could not appropriate money; 
but in the broadest general possible terms and as I say you 
can very easily and very properly draw your conclusion by 
saying if there had been a bill or resolution for the Government 
itself undertaking to develop the water power and simply an 
amount of money appropriated to enable it to do that, then it 
would certainly come within this resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Surely. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman take the position that the 
rules of the House must be construed strictly, but when by a 
special rule we create a special committee that then we must 
construe the resolution creating the committee broadly and 
liberally and read into it something that is not there? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I take the position that when you use 
the word “al,” and do not limit it, that it means exactly 
what it says and should not be limited by the rules of the 
House when they are not referred to and do not in any way 
limit or attempt to limit it. 

Mr. SIMS. This rule especially says: 

Notwithstanding any general rule of the House to the contrary. 

That is a part of the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the language? 

Mr. SIMS. I will read it: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to appoint a special committee of 18 Members 
to whom all bills and resolutions hereafter introduced during the 
Sixty-fifth Congress pertaining to the development or utilization of 
water power shall be refer notwithstanding any eral rule of 
the House to the contrary—except, however, bills and resolutions of 
which the Committee on Foreign Affairs has jurisdiction under the 
general rules of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. That means any general rules of the House 
with regard to the reference of those bills, not with regard to 
other matters. 

Mr. SIMS. I was just going to say that it, of course, would 
bear that construction, but has no power broad enough to 
abolish the general rule so far as these particular bills are 
concerned. 

Mr. FERRIS, I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the water-power bills emanating from the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, that were introduced and were pend- 
ing and were by this resolution formally referred to the Water 
Power Committee, did carry an appropriation and did carry :t 
permanent appropriation, to wit, an appropriation of 50 per cent 
of the proceeds. We first authorized the Government to levy a 
tax for the use of the land for water-power development, and 
then appropriated 50 per cent for the use of roads and school- 
houses and 50 per cent into the reclamation fund itself, which is 
a revolving fund and is permanently established and goes on 
and on indefinitely. 

If the question resolves into one as to whether or not the bill 
carries an appropriation, and it hinges on the question of fact, 
that question would be resolved in favor of the bill from the 
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fact that the bill did carry affirmative appropriation. It may be 
$1,000,000 or $100,000,000, and may go on for one year or 100 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I have the gentleman’s attention? 
Will the gentleman from Oklahoma give the Chair the number 
of the bill to which he refers? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think I have it right here. 

Mr. WALSH. It is in the last resolution. 

Mr, FERRIS. It is H. R. 7227, first session, Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, and had in that same form practically passed the House 
twice before. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Oklahoma will not contend 
that if the Committee on the Public Lands reported that meas- 
ure, and it was now under consideration, a point of order would 
not lie against the appropriation made? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not so sure about that. That has been 
tried here and adjudicated a good many times. And in the 
Oregon and California land grant cases we appropriated a very 
large sum. In fact, we appropriated something like $5,000,000, 

Mr. WALSH. And it has also been adjudicated, when the 
point has been raised in other cases, that they did not have the 
authority to report bills carrying appropriations. 

Mr. FERRIS. I dislike to inject myself into this argument as 
a sharpshooter on the rules, but I think there is something in 
what the gentleman says. I think it resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of whether or not it was done before the committee reported. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman have any doubt, this 
question notwithstanding, that as this measure authorizes the 
appropriation of such sums as Congress may from time to time 
determine the Committee on Appropriations will make appro- 
priations? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know about that. I do not think this 
is worth the time we spend upon it, because, as a matter of 
fact, probably this appropriation, and many more like it, will 
have to be provided for by the Appropriation Committee. I do 
not think it is vital; but, of course, the Chair wants to rule 
right since the question has been raised, and I repeat, if the 
Chair’s opinion is hinging on a question of fact as to whether 
any of these bills did carry an appropriation, I will state that 
they did carry an appropriation, and they were referred to this 
committee by the House. 

Let me add one word more, if I may: If this House by for- 
mal action should take the District bill, or the fortifications or 
the legislative bill, or any other appropriation bill, and send it 
to the Rules Committee or Public Lands Committee and direct 
them to act upon it, it is the action of the House and the com- 
mittee would have the power to act. The House did that with 
reference to these bills. It formally referred them. This bill 
was pending. It carried an appropriation, and the appropria- 
tion was still in the bill, and it was pending in the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Win the gentleman yield? I dislike to inter- 
rupt him, but I would like to know how the fact that the bill 
carried an appropriation when it was introduced makes any 
difference? How does the House know when the bill was to be 
reported it would carry an appropriation? 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not think that the gentleman, with all 
his logic and learning on the rules, would carry through such 
logic as that. The House is presumed to know precisely what 
it did, and the thing it did was to formally direct this commit- 
tee to report this bill, and this bill did carry an appropriation, 
and the Committee on Water Power has obeyed the summons 
and mandate of the House and is before you with the bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And is it not true that the bills were before 
the House and considered several times? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; and they are well acquainted with the 
contents of them, and they have been formally referred. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I want to make an observa- 
tion. I am quite sure that the chairman recognizes the im- 
portance of this proposition, because it is a very important one. 
The proposition involved is as to whether or not we shall fol- 
low the rules that have been universally followed with regard 
to the restriction and jurisdiction of our committees to make 
appropriations. It makes no difference what was contained in 
the bill, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
says. The point of order could have been raised at any stage 
of the proceedings against the consideration by any committee 
if it was not authorized to report appropriations. There is 
not any question whatever about that. 

Now, gentlemen should understand that it is well settled, 
withont any contrary opinion whatever, that only certain com- 
mittees of the House have jurisdiction over appropriations, and 
only those. You can not hy reference of a bill toa committee that 
is without jurisdiction as to appropriations thereby confer juris- 


diction simply because the bill says “an appropriation.” 
the question would be a question as to whether that committee 
could report an appropriation, because if it has not any juris- 
diction it could not report and it would not have any right to 
take the bill before the House into its consideration. 

Now, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
no jurisdiction as to appropriations, except in two instances, 
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and the exceptions strengthen the rule. ‘Those two are the 
Life-Saving Service and Lighthouses. This committee has no 
right to report a bill carrying an appropriation; or, rather, if 
they do report a bill carrying an appropriation they must 
recognize the fact that it is subject to a point of order, so far as 
the appropriation is concerned, 

The committee that is now considering the matter has the 
right to authorize an appropriation, and certainly that is all 
the right it has; it can not make an appropriation. If gen- 
tlemen desire to do the thing that ‘ought to be done, they will 
revise the language, so that it can be properly authorized, and 
not insist on making an appropriation. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, nay I be heard just a moment, 
unless the Chair is ready to rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule; but if the gen- 
tleman desires to be heard the Chair will hear him. 

Mr. RAKER. Never mind, then; I will not take the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is thoroughly convinced that 
the Committee on Water Power, which has contro! of this bill— 
Senate bill 1419—has no general power to appropriate money, 
and the Chair would hold so immediately if it were not for 
the exceptional circumstances under which this committee was 
created and these particular bills referred to it. Senate bill 
1419, which was referred specifically to this new committee by 
the special resolution of the House, passed on January 11 of 
this year, does carry appropriations. It is stated that another 
bill referred to specifically in the resolution and referred to this 
special Committee on Water Power also carries appropriations. 

The Chair confesses that this is a rather perplexing question, 
but it seems to the Chair that inasmuch as a special rule was 
provided by the Committee on Rules, after careful consideration, 
which was finally adopted and known as resolution 216, in which 
resolution these four bills were specifically named and specifically 
referred to the Committee on Water Power, it does seem to 
the Chair that the House must be assumed to have known what 
it was doing, and that it knew that these bills did carry some 
form of appropriation, and that the House thereby conferred 
on the committee in these particular instances, and in these 
alone, the power to make appropriations. Therefore the Chair 
rules that in these specific cases the committee has jurisdiction 
to make appropriations. That is as far as the Chair rules, ex- 
cept, as I said at the beginning, the Chair believes that this com- 
mittee has no further power to make appropriations. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Raker offers the following amendment: After the word “ap- 
point,” in line 23, on page 33, strike out the words “an executive” 
and insert the word “ a,“ so that it will read: 

“Sxc. 2. That the commission shall appoint a secretary.” 

The CHAIRMAN.: Does the gentleman from California desire 
to be heard on the amendment? 

Mr. RAKER. For just a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RAKER. The words there, “an executive secretary,” are 
new, so far as legislation is concerned. You will find it in none 
of the acts creating secretaries of the various departments or 
Government establishments, and it is placed here for some pur- 
pose. It has some meaning. And this is the only meaning that 
we can find, and there is no doubt about it. From Words and 
Phrases Judicially Defined, volume 8, page 2568, I read the 
following: 

Webster defines “ executive” as qualifying for or pertaining to the 
exécution of the law, as executive power or authority, executive duties, 
In government— i 

And here is where it applies— 
executive is distinguished from 1 lative and judicial, legislative be- 
ing apples to order or organs of government which make the laws, 
udicial to that which interprets and applies the laws, executive to 
hat which carries them into effect. 

Now, there is no doubt that this executive secretary does not 
belong in this bill. It is placed here for the purpose of having 
him supersede, when he is appointed, the commission in effect. 
He is simply a ministerial officer of that commission, nothing 
more and nothing less, without any powers except what they tell 
him to do, as they fix his duties under the bill. To authorize 


the appointment of a man who shall then become nu executive 
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secretary of that body, to execute and enforce the law relating 
to water-power legislation, is fairly beyond the intent and pur- 
pose of this bill. We have already taken three of the Cabinet 
officers and made them a commission. Now we say we are going 
to create an executive secretary, who must be appointed by this 
commission, and after he is appointed we then authorize and 
allow him to direct the affairs of the commission. In other 
words, he is the man who is going to control and run the affairs 
of this commission. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course he could not do all this if he were not 
executive secretary, could he? 

Mr. RAKER. Any man that understood the meaning of the 
law would clearly realize that if he was simply a ministerial 
officer, appointed only to perform ministerial duties as directed 
by the commission, he would not do anything else. What is the 
meaning of the words “ executive secretary”? He must have 
some power to execute the law, to execute the measures pro- 
vided in this act. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 
Mr. RAKER. I do. 


Mr. WALSH. Suppose this commission goes ahead and con- 
fers power and authority upon him as the secretary, which they 
intended to do, if we leave in the words “ executive secretary“? 

Mr. RAKER. They can not do it; they are the commission, 
and under this law they execute this law. They make the rules 
and regulations and must execute them, by order of the com- 
mission itself; and one commissioner in Louisiana, and another 
in California, and another in Maine can not execute an order; 
they must meet and be together. The law permits them to make 
rules and regulations, and then the executive secretary, to 
enforce the law and carry out the rules and regulations, would 
determine when and where licenses should be granted; and 
you abdicate the function of the commission and give it to the 
secretary. That is the purpose, and the gentleman ought to 
know it if he does not. That is the intent of placing the word 
executive“ before the word “ secretary.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment. 
It is of little importance whether we call the official a secretary 
or an executive secretary. If the commission desires to confer 
this authority on the secretary, they can do it; and we all 
know that somebody has got to do a whole lot of work in order 
to make the law effective. The three Cabinet officers, if they 
have not enough to do in their own departments, will have 
enough to do when we compel them to administer this com- 
prehensive law relating to power plants and sites. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman recognize that in the 
original act submitted by the President it provided that the 
three Secretaries should appoint a secretary—nothing less and 
nothing more? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Then why do you want an executive secretary? 

Mr. WALSH. Because I think it is intended that the execu- 
tive secretary shall be the administrative officer through whom 
this commission will perform its functions. 

Mr. RAKER. Then, why the necessity of a commission at 
all? 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Mississippi did not think 
there was any necessity for one. The gentleman said we do 
not carry any executive secretaries in any other branch of the 
Government. 5 

Mr. RAKER. Not by law. 

Mr. WALSH. We created the War Credits Board, providing 
for an executive secretary. 

Mr. RAKER. Not in the law. 

Mr. WALSH. I differ with the gentleman; it was in the 
law. We provided for the Treasury Department. It has an 
executive officer In one or two of its bureaus and several of the 
departments. The Department of Labor has an executive 
clerk in the Division of Conciliation, and then in several mis- 
cellaneous branches of the Government there are executive 
officers. But the thing I wanted to ask about was, What is 
the meaning of the words“ The work of the commissicn shall, 
in so far as practicable, be performed by and through the De- 
partments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, respectively.” 
Can the gentleman give any information about that? 

Mr. SIMS. The only view I have of it is that these instru- 
mentalities all have engineers and experts, so to speak; that 
they should be used instead of building up an immense bureau 
and appointing all these people from the outside and adding 


oe to the pay roll when we already have them on the pay 
roll. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the need of the word “ respectively“? 
If the gentleman from California wants to begin by eliminating 
words, that is a good one to eliminate. ‘ 

Mr. SIMS. I will tell the gentleman what I think that 
means. If this project is in the forest reserve, then their ex- 
perts and engineers will do the work, and the same with the 
Interior Department and the same with navigable rivers, for 
instunce, in the War Department. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman could not interpret the lan- 
guage to mean that—that one member of the commission could 
administer the law, in so far as it related to forest reserves, 
contrary to the wishes of the other two. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no; but in making surveys and things of 
that sort there is no use of putting all of the employees in the 
three departments to do the work, but it should be done in ref- 
erence to the work in each department—water power on the 
public lands by the Interior Department and navigable rivers 
by the War Department. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman from California 
a question. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield if the gentleman will answer one 
that I am going to ask. 

Mr. RAKER. I will if I can. I want to call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that in the original bill there was 
a provision for the appointnient of an executive officer at a sal- 
ary of $10,000 a year, to give some fellow a fat salary to run 
the business. The committee did not believe in that kind of 
work, and simply provided for a secretary. Then, after the 
bill had been lying there for three weeks or so, somebody in 
some way got this word “ executive ” put into the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. If you strike out the word “executive” are 
you going to reduce the salary? " 

Dre RAKER. We have already reduced it from $10,000 to 

Mr. WALSH. I know; but if you strike out the word “ ex- 
ecutive” are you going to reduce the salary still further? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

M WALSH. I do not think we ought to strike this word 
out. 

Mr. ESCH. It was on my motion that the word “ executive ” 
was inserted in the bill. I stand for the bill as reported to the 
House by our committee. I was persuaded to reinsert the 
word “executive” before the word “secretary ” because in the 
original draft of the bill, the sanctified draft which was deliv- 
ered to Chairman Pov, of the Rules Committee, we used the 
words “executive officer.“ I want an executive secretary to 
distinguish him from the secretaries of the three Cabinet offi- 
cers. That is the purpose of it. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from California to strike out, in line 23, on page 23, the 
words “an executive“ and to insert the word “a.” 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I think the inquiry made by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] about the last 
part of section 2 is a very pertinent one. I do not know how 
far I can consistently object to parts of this bill, being a mem- 
ber of the committee, although I filed a minority report upon 
it which related to another matter than this. I think the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Massachusetts is one that ought 
to have some attention. In line 25, one page 23, I find this 
language: 

h 88 z 
TCC 
culture, respectively. 

I think that will breed confusion. I think it will cause a 
seesawing and a pulling and hauling between those different 
departments that never ought to exist. 

Mr. MADDEN. The word “ respectively“ ought to come out. 
Mr. FERRIS. I think so. I think it will cause the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to try to run with an iron hand the 365,000 
acres under his jurisdiction. I think it might cause the See- 
retary of the Interior to rule with an iron hand the 700,000,000 
acres of public lands under his jurisdiction. I think it might 
cause the Board of Army Engineers in the War Department to 
rule with an iron hand as to their schemes and to contend that 
the law contemplated that they should so rule with respect to 

their department, 

Mr. MADDEN. They would not be able to coordinate. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that is true. So that a man present- 
ing an application for a license or the modification of a license, 
or for any service of any sort, would never know when he was 
through dealing with the commission. I am not going to offer 
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any amendment about it. It might not come in good form from 
me, but I think that change ought to be made, and if the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WartsH] will use the courage 
that he always has present with him, I would like to see him 
offer an amendment and take a vote of the House on that 
proposition. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Win the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is not the whole theory of this bill that 
in the administration of this water-power proposition we shall 
‘have the joint action, the joint thought, and the joint ex- 
perience of the three Secretaries? 

Mr. FERRIS. Absolutely. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Are you not destroying the whole theory of 
the bill when you say “respectively”? 

Mr. FERRIS. I confess it seems to me that way. I do not 
want to disrupt anything here, but I would like to see that 
language modified. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr, BURNETT. It strikes me that that is a very proper 
function. If you do not have the word “ respectively“ in there; 
will not that mean that they have all got to cooperate together 
on the same thing? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that is the way it should be. 

Mr. BURNETT, There are some things that are covered by 
the functions of one department and some by the functions of 
another department, and it seems to me the purpose of the word 
respectively“ is in order that there shall not be confusion: of 
the very kind that the gentleman speaks. of. 

Mr. FERRIS: Let me reply to that for just a moment, Of 
course, I think the purpose of the bill is to have this subject 
covered under one comprehensive water-power policy, so that 
the applicant for a license or a modification of it will know 
where to go to, awd will know where to go for the final word, 
and who is authorized to speak the final word. I think that in 
having a stool of three legs, if you must have the approval of 
each leg separately and respectively, you will never get any- 
where. Personally I should like to see the action of that com- 
mission a single action, so that when action is taken, that will 
be the end of it. Our departments here are scattered all over 
town, and I do not know how other Members of the House have 
been impressed, but it certainly has been impressed on me when 
I go to transact a little business about the war or about the 
Navy or about any trivial thing that I start out in the morning 
and I wind-up at night with some additional man yet to see. If 
this is intended to be a comprehensive measure—and I think 
it is; I think it is well conceived. and well intended—we ought 
to make only one bite of a cherry. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does not the gentleman think the 
reason that word “ respectively“ is put in there is because of 
the different functions of these three Secretaries? The Secre- 
tary of War has certain things to perform in connection with 
navigation, in connection with. the rivers. of the country, that 
the other two Secretaries have nothing to do with and should 
not have. This is put in there so that in certain cases he can 
go ahead without the other two having anything to do with the 
matter. I am satisfied it was put in there by the Secretaries 
because they felt it was necessary to have it in there. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER, I ask unanimous: consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma be extended for four minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, I do not want that much time. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, the gentleman. will to answer the question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the point before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN, There is nothing before the committee, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line: 2 
page 24, the word “respectively.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ‘is of the opinion that the 
gentleman from Illinois can not take the gentleman from Okla- 
homa off his feet by a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in order that he may offer his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 2, 
page 24, the word “respectively ” and substitute a period for 
the comma after the word “ agriculture.” i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Warst: Page 24, line 2, after the word 


“ agriculture,” strike out the comma and the word “ respectively.” and 
insert after the word “agriculture ” a period, 


Mr. WALSH. I now yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 


Mr. FERRIS: And I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, in the original bill which the 
committee had before it there was a provision for an executive 
officer, whose salary was to be 810,000 a year: Then there was 
a further provision that the commission shall appoint a secretary, 
who shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year, and it shall have 
authority to employ and fix the compensation of such attorneys, 
special agents or examiners, clerks, and other employees as it 
may from time to time find necessary for the proper performance 
of their duties; and as may be from time to time appropriated for 
by Congress. It was discussed and considered that all three 
of these departments, respectively, had many attorneys, ex- 
perts, and examiners that the commission could reach out at 
any time and go to the Department of the Interior and get 
some experts and examiners without saying anything about it. 
to the other departments; They could then go to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and do the same thing, and also go to the 
Department of War. That provision was put in there so that 
the commission could order from each department as it wanted 
them these various competent men now in the departments and 
avoid the provision in the bill which gave them the riglit to get 
all of the expert attorneys and assistants they wanted: The 
word “ respectively“ ought to remain there, because you should 
not go to all of these departments at once: If you have an 
expert irrigation engineer in the Department of Agriculture; 
the commission may order that that engineer be sent to them, 
and he is brought there under this law and nothing else, and 
I call the gentleman's attention particularly to the fact that 
that was one of! the matters in which we thought we were saving 
the Government, expense, in changing it from the original bill 
to the way it. is now, allowing th » commission provided for in 
this act to go to any one of these departments respectively; 
to any two of them, whenever. it wanted to get these people. 

Mr. FERRIS. All I have to say about that is, that I do not 
think the gentleman's remedy will cure the disease of which 
he: complains, and if the committee moved from that cause, I 
think they moved from a wrong premise, and convinced against 
my will I will be of the same opinion still. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think they used unhappy language to ex- 
press, the thought the gentleman from California tried to convey 
to. the House. 

Mr. FERRIS. My own idea is if we are going to coordinate 
these three branches it will be necessary to draw them together 
in a compact whole and make one efficient bureau out of it and 
get rid of those that are of no account, if any there be. We 
should pick out the good men to handle this thing, and; make a 
comprehensive project out of it. I do not want to take up any 
more time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, if the idea. conveyed: by the 
remarks of the gentleman from California [Mr. Ran] was the 
impelling logic which was followed by this special: committee 
in framing this legislation, there was no need of creating a 
commission. All you had to do was to start this measure with 
the second sentence in section 2 and say that the work. required 
by this act shall be performed by and through these depart- 
ments, respectively. 

Mr. FERRIS: And they all do that now. 

Mr. WALSH. We have appointed the heads of these three 
departments as a commission, and they have a separate en- 
tity when they sit as that commission. If they. have work 
done by the Department of Agriculture, it is not done as the 
Department of Agriculture, but it is done as this commission, 
and the Department of Agriculture will assign one of its ex- 
perts to this commission. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no doubt on earth that if anyone reads 
this bill, if he has any other mind upon it, he has entirely mis- 
conceived the purpose of it. We have appointed a commission, 
and the mere fact that these three men are respectively the 
Cabinet officers: and the Secretaries of the three departments 
does not affect their powers as commissioners under this bill 
and the provision was inserted that they may go to these various 
departments and get their assistants. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I ean not agree with the gentleman. 
Now, the gentleman says it does not affect their powers as 
Cabinet officers, I submit that under the authority given this 
commission in this bill the Secretary of Agriculture, as the 
executive head of that department, can not block a project upon 
which the other two commissioners have agreed. 

Mr. RAKER: Why, it requires a vote of two of them. 


Mr: WALSH. Surely; tivo. 

Mr. RAKER. And one can not defeat it. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The Department of War snd the Department 
of the Interior can adopt a project even if the Secretary of 
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Agriculture, as the executive head of that department, is in 
the minority and against it. 

Mr RARER. Its only purpose is that all of the various 
officers of these departments may be called upon whenever the 
commission wants them for the purpose of assisting in the work 
and nothing else. 

Mr. WALSH. If the language read something like this, I 
submit that the gentleman might have the correct idea: 

The work to be pertormed by the commission shall be, so far as 
practical, performed by and een the Department ot War 

And so forth. 

But this says, “the work of the commission.” Now, that 
means, as I understand it, that the work to be done by this 
commission consisting of these three executive heads shall be 
performed as far as practical by those three departments, 

Mr. RAKER. Not at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Not respectively, but by those three depart- 
ments, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL rose. 

Mr. SIMS. As we expect to rise to take up the conference 
report at 4 o'clock, I want to ask that debate on this amendment 
cease, say, in five minutes, 

Mr. SMALL. Five minutes will be sufficient for me. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think that he ought 
to reserve a little of that time for himself in order that he 
aight propose a substitute if he thinks it necessary to meet his 
views? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not care to use any time myself, and I will 
withdraw the request, as the gentleman seems to oppose it. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr, Chairman, I offer a substitute amendment 
for the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr, SMALL: Page 23, line 25, after 
the word “the,” strike out the word ‘work and Insert “ conclusions 
and orders“; also, page 24, line 1, after practicable,” insert the words 
“and appropriate. 2 

Mr. SMALL. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the gentleman, if the substitute is adopted it will read 
in this manner: 

The conclusions and orders of the commission shall, in so far as 
practicable and appropriate, be performed by and through the Depart. 

ments of War, Interior, and Secretary of Agriculture, n vely. 

Mr. WALSH. You do not perform a conclusion. It seems to 
me that language is not appropriate. 

Mr. SMALL. Well, there is something in the suggestion, and 
I ask unanimous nonsent to strike out the word “ conclusions“ 
and just leave it “ orders.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman modifies 
his amendment in the manner stated. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL, Now, Mr. Chairman, the objection to this lan- 
guage as it appears has been based upon the fear that the ex- 
ecutive or administrative powers of the commission given by 
this bill will be relegated, respectively, to the Departments of 
War, Interior, and Agriculture. Now, the purpose of the lan- 
guage was apparently otherwise. It was intended that these 
respective departments, with the organization and the machin- 
ery which they possess, should carry out the orders of the com- 
mission, and that is necessary. It makes the work of the com- 
mission easier. It is more economical. In the War Depart- 
ment they have the service of Army engineers particularly to 
call upon who have under the law jurisdiction over the im- 
provement of navigable waterways and the construction of 
dams, and in the Interior Department they have jurisdiction 
of public lands; in the Agricultural Department, public reser- 
vations. So that this substitute makes more clear the purpose 
of the original language, and that is to say, in the interest of 
economy and good administration, to authorize the commission 
to call upon these three departments as might be proper to 
carry out their orders. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman think the word “ conclu- 
sions ” there 

Mr. SMALL. That has been stricken out so it is simply 
“ orders.” 

Mr. SIMS. That is all right. 

Mr. SMALL. So that, Mr. Chairman, the substitute would 
then read as follows: 

The orders of the commission shall, in so far as practicable and ap- 
propriate, be peat ers by and through the Departments of War, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, respectively. 

This seems to me to carry out in clear and unmistakable 
language the intent of the original clause, and, in addition, it 
appears to me to be good legislation. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to call the attention 
of the committee to the unanimous-consent agreement which 
was agreed to some time ago that at 4 o'clock the com- 
mittee will rise for the purpose of considering the conference 
report on thé man-power bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that a 
vote be taken on this amendment, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we are 
ready to take this vote yet. I am of the opinion gentlemen 
do not really understand the purpose of this language and I 
want to see if I can not introduce an idea that does not 
seem to have been grasped here at all. The gentleman from 
North Carolina suggests the use of the word “orders.” It is 
not to do work after an order is passed. These three depart- 
ments now have control, one of the forest reserves, the other of 
public lands, and the Secretary of War of navigation. Now, if 
there is a question of a water-power project coming up in 
either one of those departments it does not mean the other two 
Secretaries are going to yield any right to pass opinion finally, 
but it means that the work connected with the investigation 
shall be done by those respective departments which have 
mer officials and their labor ready to look after that depart- 
ment. 

It simplifies the matter, It reduces the expense, and I do 
not think complicates anything. I think that is the significance 
of the language the gentleman seeks to strike out. 

Mr. SMALL. I insist that the word “orders” there is better 
than the word “work,” because “work” might imply sub- 
stitution for the commission. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. It is immaterial to me as to the words 
other than to have the idea maintained. The real object, 
I think, is to allow the different departments to look after the 
questions properly belonging to their respective jurisdictions. 

Mr. SMALL. I think that is all right, but I think the word 
„orders“ is better than “ work.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, let us have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Saul to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that, the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 13, noes 31. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH]. 

Mr. RAKER. Just a moment. 

Mr. SIMS. I will have to move to rise. 

Mr. MAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
the gentleman has no right to interrupt the vote by a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can make a parliamentary 
inquiry. He will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the unanimous consent, has all time 
been exhausted upon this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair reported that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. RAKER. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 26, noes 12. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Krirenry having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Wenn, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill S. 1419, the water-power bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


CHANGES OF DRAFT AGE. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report on the 
bill H. R. 12731, the draft bill, and ask that it be considered 
under the special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk reported the conference report and statement, as 
follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 736). 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the sume with an amendment 
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as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate insert 
the following: 

That the second sentence of section 2 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States,’ approved May 18, 1917, 
as amended, be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“*Such draft as herein provided shall be based upon liability 
to military service of all male citizens and male persons residing 
in the United States, not alien enemies, who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, between the ages of 18 and 45, both 
inclusive, and shall take plate and be maintained under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with 
the terms of this act: Provided, That the President may draft 
such persons liable to military service in such sequence of ages 
and at such time or times as he may prescribe: Provided fur- 
ther, That a citizen or subject of a country neutral in the present 
war who has declared his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States shall be relieved from liability to military service 
upon his making a declaration, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the President may: prescribe, withdrawing his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, which shall operate 
and be held to cancel his declaration of intention to become an 
American citizen, and he shall forever be debarred from becom- 
ing a citizen of the United States.’ 

“ Sec. 2. That the provision wherever occurring in section 4 of 
said act, ‘persons engaged in industries, including agriculture, 
found to be necessary to the maintenance of the Military Estab- 
lishment or the effective operation of the military forces or the 
maintenance of national interest during the emergency,’ be, and 
is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“* Persons engaged in industries, occupations, or employments, 
including agriculture, found to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the Military Establishment or the effective operation of the 
military forces or the maintenance of national interest during 
the emergency.’ 

“Src, 3. That section 5 of said act be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

„That all male persons between the ages of 18 and 45, both 
inclusive, shall be subject to registration in accordance with 
regulations to be prescribed by the President, and, upon procla- 
mation by the President or other public notice given by him or 
by his direction stating the time or times and place or places of 
any such registration, it shall be the duty of all persons of the 
designated ages, except officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army; officers and enlisted men of the National Guard while 
in the service of the United States; officers of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and enlisted men in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
while in the service of the United States; officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps; officers and enlisted and 
enrolled men of the Naval Reserve Force and Marine Corps 
Reserve while in the service of the United States; officers com- 
missioned in the Army of the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act; persons who, prior to any day set for regis- 
tration by the President hereunder, have registered under the 
terms of this act or under the terms of the resolution entitled 
Joint resolution providing for the registration for military 
service of all male persons citizens of the United States and 
all male persons residing in the United States who have, since 
the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or before the day set for the 
registration by proclamation by the President, attained the age 
of 21 years, in accordance with such rules and regulations as 
the President may prescribe under the terms of the act ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,’” approved May 20, 1918, whether called for 
service or not, and diplomatic representatives, technical at- 
tachés of foreign embassies and legations, consuls general, con- 
suls. vice consuls, and consular agents of foreign countries, 
residing in the United States, who are not citizens of the United 
States to present themselves for and submit to registration un- 
der the provisions of this act; and every such person shall be 
deemed to have notice of the requirements of this act upon the 
publication of any such proclamation or any such other public 
notice as aforesaid given by the President or by his direction; 
and any person who shall willfully fail or refuse to present 
himself for registration or to submit thereto as herein provided 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction in 
a district court of the United States having jurisdiction thereof, 
be punished by imprisonment for not more than one year and 
shall thereupon be duly registered: Provided, That in the call 
of the docket precedence shall be given, in courts trying the 
same, to the trial of criminal proceedings under this act: Pro- 
vided further, That persons shall be subject to registration as 
herein provided who shall have attained their eighteenth birth- 
day and who shall not have attained their forty-sixth birthday 


on or before the day set for the registration in any such procla- 
mation by the President or any such other public notice given 
by him or by his direction, and all persons so registered shall 
be and remain subject to draft into the forces hereby authorized 
unless exempted or excused therefrom as in this act provided: 
Provided further, That the President may at such intervals as 
he may desire from time to time require all male persons who 
have attained the age of 18 years since the last preceding date 
of registration and on or before the next date set for registration 
by proclamation by the President, except such persons as are 
exempt from registration hereunder, to register in the same 
manner and subject to the same requirements and liabilities as 
those previously registered under the terms hereof: And pro- 
vided further, That in the case of temporary absence from actual 
place of legal residence of any person liable to registration as 
provided herein, such registration may be made by mail under 
regulations to be prescribed by the President: And provided 
further, That men registered under the provisions of this act 
who have served in the Navy of the United States shall, upon 
their own application, be permitted to reenlist in the naval or 
marine service of the United States with and by the approval of 
the Secretary of the Navy. s 

“Sec. 4. That all men rendered available for induction into 
the military service of the United States through registration or 
draft heretofore or hereafter made pursuant to law, shall be 
liable to service in the Army or the Navy or the Marine Corps, 
and shall be allotted to the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps under regulations to be prescribed by the President: 
Provided, That all persons drafted and allotted to the Navy or 
the Marine Corps in pursuance hereof shall, from the date of 
allotment, be subject to the laws and regulations governing the 
Navy and the Marine Corps, respectively. 

“Sec. 5. That the wife of a soldier or sailor serving in the 
present war shall not be disqualified for any position or appoint- 
ment under the Government because she is a married women. 

“Sec. 6. That soldiers, during the present emergency, regard- 
less of age and existing law and regulations, shall be eligible to 
receive commissions in the Army of the United States. They 
shall likewise be eligible to officers’ schools under such rules and 
regulations as may be adopted for entrance to such schools, but 
shall not be barred therefrom or discriminated against on ac- 
count of age. 

“Sec. 7. That the Secretary of War is authorized to assign 
to educational institutions, for special and technical training, 
soldiers who enter the military service under the provisions of 
this act in such numbers and under such regulations as he may 
prescribe; and is authorized to contract with such educational 
institutions for the subsistence, quarters, and military and aca- 
demic instruction of such soldiers. 

“ Sec. 8. That any person, under the age of 21, who has served 
or shall hereafter serve in the Army of the United States dur- 
ing the present emergency, shall be entitled to the same rights 
under the homestead and other land and mineral entry laws, 
general or special, as those over 21 years of age now possess 
under said laws: Provided, That any requirements as to estab- 
lishment of residence within a limited time shall be suspended 
as to entry by such person until six months after his discharge 
from military service: Provided further. That applications for 
entry may be verified before any officer in the United States, or 
any foreign country, authorized to administer oaths by the laws 
of the State or Territory in which the land may be situated. s 

“Src. 9. That hereafter uniforms, accouterments, and equip- 
ment shall, upon the request of any oflicer of the Army or cadet 
at the Military Academy, be furnished by the Government at 
cost, subject to such restrictions and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of War may prescribe.” 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill H. R. 12731, “Amending the act entitled 
‘An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,’ approved May 18, 
1917,” submit the following written statement explaining the 
effect of the action agreed on: 

The House receded on the proviso in the first section, to the 
effect that a citizen of a neutral country who has declared his 
intention shell be relieved from liability to service by with- 
drawing his declaration, which shall forever debar him from 
becoming a citizen of the United States. 

The House receded upon its amendment known as section 2, 
which undertook to provide for the military service of citizens 
or subjects of cobelligerents residing in the United States. This 
provision was opposed by both the State and War Departments. 
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Section 3 of the House bill, made section 2 of the conference 
report, which relates to exemptions on account of occupations 
and employments, including agriculture, does not materially 
change the language used in the House bill. It is a mere trans- 
position of language, and as the Senate bill was one entire 
amendment to the House bill the language of the Senate was 
adopted. 8 

The Senate receded from the proviso known as the “ work-or- 
fight ” provision of the bill. 

The Senate receded from the provision authorizing the wear- 
ing of some suitable badge, insignia, or uniform by exempted 
persons. 

The Senate receded from the proviso authorizing local boards 
to designate the deferment or exemption of registrants rather 
than for the claim to be made by the registrant himself. 

The Senate receded from its provision authorizing the ap- 
pointment of nonresidents as members of local boards. 

The House accepted the language of the Senate provision 
specifying the exception of persons who are not required to 
register. It was stated by Gen. Crowder that this specific state- 
ment of exceptions was made for the benefit of the administra- 
tion of the law, and that it meant no more nor less than that 
officers or enlisted men in the service of the United States, either 
in the Army or the Navy, should not be compelled to register, as 
far as citizens of this country are concerned. It also excepts 
diplomatic representatives, technical attachés of foreign em- 
bassies and legations, consuls general, consuls, vice consuls, and 
consular agents of foreign countries residing in the United 
States who are not citizens of the United States. Under the 
law, otherwise, registration of all persons in this country, except 
alien enemies, is required. 

The House accepted the Senate provision providing for the 
induction of male citizens liable to service under this act in 
either the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the President. 

The conferees agreed upon the general provisions of the House 
bill, authorizing the appointment of registrants between 18 and 
21 as officers, but extended the language so as to make eligible 
all soldiers regardless of age. 

The Senate receded from its provision as to the education of 
drafted persons after the conclusion of the war, but accepted the 
House provision, known as section 8, authorizing the Secretary 
of War to assign soldiers to educational institutions for special 
and technical training. It was agreed to strike out, however, 
the paragraph providing an appropriation, in view of the fact 
that in order to carry this act into effect it will be necessary to 
have a deficiency appropriation. 

The House yielded to the Senate provision authorizing soldiers 
under 21 to take advantage of the homestead laws. 

The House yielded to the Senate provision for officers’ uni- 
forms at cost, with some slight change in the phraseology, but 
struck out the provision making this applicable to the Navy. 
Under this provision, the Government, upon the request of an 
officer, must furnish the uniform at cost, subject to such restric- 
tions and regulations as may be made by the Secretary of War. 

In order to emphasize the situation, it may be repeated that 
the Senate accepted the House bill by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting their bill as one entire amendment, 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 

W. J. FIELDS, 

Jurus KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, if the House listened, and it ap- 
parently did, to the statement that has just been read, that 
absolutely states the whole case of the agreement between the 
conferces on the part of the two Houses. And unless some 
gentleman desires to ask questions in regard to it, it seems to 
me it is not necessary to continue the discussion. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from 
Alabama yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will ask the chairman to state to the 
House whether or not he has the order of the President dis- 
charging men who have their first papers from the Army, who 
are already in, and if this provision as adopted conforms to 
the order of the President? 

Mr. DENT. Is the gentleman referring to the provision in 
regard to the registration of subjects of cobelligerent countries? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I have the order from the President, which I 
will insert in the Recorp, and which was handed to me to-day 
while the conferees were in session, relative to the question 
of taking subjects of cobelligerents and neutral nations in 
this country. I had known for some time that the President 


had individually authorized the discharge of subjects of neu- 
tral countries whenever a claim was made by a representative 
of a country in behalf of the discharge from the Army, but I 
did not know that the order of the President had gone so far. 
I ask that this be read from the Clerk’s desk. It is the official 
order of the President on the subject, and that is the reason 
that the conferees finally yielded on the McCulloch amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, 11 April, 1918. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Returning again to the question of aliens 
drafted into the milit service of the United States, I have felt 
obliged to decide in the interest of international d feeling and for 
the preservation of the good faith of the United States in all matters 
of international obligation that— 

I. That both declarants and nondeclarants of treaty countries shall 
in all cases be promptly discharged, upon request of the accredited 
diplomatic representatives of the countries of which they are citizens. 

11. That nondeclarants of nontreaty countries shall be promptly dis- 
charged upon the request of the Secretary of State, and also when the 
War Department is satisfied that a discharge should be granted in 
ede where a full and fair hearing has not been given by the local 

ard. 

I have had the pleasure of explaining to you orally why 1 have felt 
constrained to come to these decisions. 

Faithfully, yours, 
(Signed) 


The ACTING SECRETARY OF War. 
Mr. NORTON, Mr. McCULLOCH, and Mr. STEENERSON 


Wooprow Witsos. 


rose, 

m SPEAKER pro tempore. To whom does the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. Norton]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am very much interested in 
section 8 of the bill as agreed to by the conferees, which 
provides: 

That any person under the age of 21 who has seryed or who shall 
hereafter serve in the Army of the United States, during the present 
emergency, shall be entitled to the same right under the homestead 
and other land and mineral entry laws, general or special, as those 
over 21 years of age now possess under said laws. 

I think that is a very good provision, but there is at the end 
ot that paragraph this very dangerous and objectionable 
proviso: $ 

That 8 for entry may be verified before any officer in the 
United States, or any foreign country, authorized to administer oaths 
by the laws of the State or Territory in which the land may be 

tuated, 

I have wondered if the conferees really considered the broad 
effect of that provision. 

As I read it, it will permit any American soldier in the 
United States or in a foreign country to make an entry upon 
Government land, and it does not require any residence on his 
part on the land until after the war. It occurs to me that it 
will result in the entry, almost at once, of practically all of 
the Government land in the United States. It will give oppor- 
tunity for tying up Government land by other than bona fide 
entries. It will invite, it seems to me, widespread fraud in 
public-land States. 

I understand that this is a provision that has been advocated 
by many speculators and land attorneys in the West, but I be- 
lieve it is a provision that ought not to be permitted to be 
enacted into the law. I am personally very much in favor of 
giving homestead lands to those in the Army who have shown 
a disposition to become homestead entrymen and who have 
thought of the matter, but I do not believe in opening the gates 
wide to permit every soldier from New York, Chicago, and 
other of the large cities of the country to tie up the publie 
lands when they have no intention of becoming actual home- 
stead settlers and never had any such intention, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. It occurs to me that the gentleman's fears 
are hardly well grounded. The gentleman well knows that the 
language is, “Applications for entry may be verified before 
any officer.” It has reference only to the form of the verifica- 
tion, It would only allow a soldier, in order to make an 
affidavit, to make it in the form prescribed by the law. It would 
not by any means relieve the applicant from the necessity of. 
conforming to all the other provisions of the law, so far as his 
application and right are concerned. 

Mr. NORTON. In making that statement the gentleman 
should take into consideration the fact that under existing 
laws these applications must be made and sworn to in the 
district where the land is entered upon. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; it does away with that. because it 
allows the verification to be made there. But that refers only 
to the form of making the verification. It allows the soldier to 
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do that under the forms that exist in his own State. It does 
away with the necessity of making the verifications in the place 
where the land is situated. That is true. It does do that. But 
it does not do away with the other requirements of the law. 

Mr. NORTON. Let me call the attention of the House to 
this fact, that this provision not only permits but invites, 
where there are at the present time large tracts of Government 
lands, as in New Mexico, Arizona, and the Dakotas, any design- 
ing person to interest himself in having applications to enter 
land sent to soldiers in Europe, and have them make affidavits 
of entry, and have them return those applications to that de- 
signing person, who will file them in the local land office, 
thereby tying up large tracts of land through the agency of boys 
and young men who have never thought of becoming homestead 
entrymen, and depriving men who may come to that section 
of the country, and who really desire to become actual home- 
stead settlers, of the opportunity of entering upon that land. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is very true, I assume, in a sense, but 
you could not allow a soldier who was in France to make appli- 
cation for an entry unless that were proved. In other words, 
the gentleman, in opposing that proposition, would not give to 
the soldiers in France any right of making an entry while they 
were there? 

Mr. NORTON. No. I must say to the gentleman that I be- 
lieve that the only soldier who should be given the right to 
enter a homestead is one who, before he went into the Army, 
had shown an interest in taking a homestead and that his rights 
then should be protected. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I think I have the floor. I yielded 
to the gentleman from North Dakota only to ask a question. 

Mr. NORTON. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether the 
conferees had really taken into consideration the wide effect 
of that provision? I believe it should be stricken out. 

Mr. DENT. I confess to the gentleman that this is a pro- 
vision that was put on in the Senate. The conferees did not 
go into details, but the conferees agreed generally to the idea 
that the boy who was going to be drafted into the Army should 
have the right to make an entry. 

Mr. NORTON. And that his rights should be protected? 

Mr. DENT. Let me finish. And if there is anything about 
the general administration of the law hereafter that needs at- 
tention, Congress can take care of it. But the general proposi- 
tion ought to be incorporated in this bill, that if you make a 
boy fight you should give him all the privileges of a man. 

Mr. McCULLOCH and Mr. FERRIS rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. DENT. I promised to yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. FERRIS]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Of course, everyone wants to do everything 
that he can for the American soldier who goes out to defend 
the country, and if the land could really go to these soldiers I 
do not believe there is any better purpose that it could be put to. 
We are all so proud and appreciative of them and their efforts 
that nothing we could do would be enough. However, I can not 
help having some fears along the line suggested by the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. Norron] as to that last proviso 
of the amendment. I can not help believing that this amend- 
ment will make the soldiers and the public lands both just 
fat geese for the claim attorneys and the speculators, to specu- 
late upon the credulity of the soldiers and use the remaining 
public land as a medium for their own selfish purposes. Of 
course, I do not want to obstruct anything connected with this 
bill or to say anything that will obstruct; but this legislation 
I am sure, could not pass if it stood alone, and I do not believe 
it would be advisable to let it pass in its present form. That is 
the danger always, of course, in allowing a foreign amendment 
to creep in on a bill that has to be put through to take care of 
some emergency. Probably there will be some 5,000,000 sol- 
diers in the war before it is over. If each of them, through 
the instrumentality of a claim attorney, were to file an applica- 
tion for 640 acres of land, of course, there would be 3,200,000.000 
acres of land required to meet the applications of the soldiers 
alone, which is more than four times as much public lands as 
we have. I do not believe even the soldiers would want this 
done, and I am fearful that this is doing something we ought 
not to do. But perhaps we can pass some supplemental act 
preventing, prescribing, and circumscribing the action-of claim 
attorneys, who will at once get busy on this. If that can be done, 
I certainly do not want to throw a straw in the path of our 
soldiers. I am so afraid it is not for them; I am so afraid it 
will not benefit them in its present form, I will do anything I 
ean to help them, but, of course, the publice domain should not be 
frittered away to claim attorneys so there will be nothing left 
for the soldiers when they return. 


n a DENT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
on 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

è ed DENT. Is the gentleman opposed to the general proposi- 
on 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no; I am not. I would be in favor of 
every soldier who serves through this war having carte blanche 
the right to make application for entries on the public land. 
Give it to him; help him; do anything to help him; but it would 
do him more good when he comes back than to give it to him 
now and let him sell it, relinquish, waste it, and dispose of it 
before he gets back. 

Mr. DENT. I was sure when I asked the question that the 
gentleman was not opposed to the general proposition; and I 
want to ask the gentleman, who is chairman of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, if he does not think that committee can 
take care of any defects that may arise in the administration 
of this law? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think the Interior Department and the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, who have to do with the 
administration of the public lands, ought to be immediately 
conferred with for the purpose of preparing and passing some 
legislation very quickly, to see to it that these boys are not 
presumed upon and that their credulity is not levied upon, and 
the public lands gobbled up by attorneys who are really not 
entitled to them. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I just want to call the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Public Lands to the fact that 
it does not seem to me that this authorization to have soldiers’ 
homestead applications taken and sworn to before their com- 
manding officers, wherever they may be located, will have the 
effect of waiving the other provisions of the homestead law, 
which require that before a person can file a homestead entry 
he must have previous personal knowledge of the land. As the 
chairman of the committee will recall, the applicant must state 
in his application that he is acquainted with each and every 
subdivision of the land, and that must be corroborated by two 
witnesses who have knowledge of the land. With those re- 
quirements in the existing law, does the gentleman think this 
provision allowing them to make application before their com- 
manding officer and to make selection of the land will lead to 
any fraud upon the Government? 

Mr. FERRIS. If the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs will allow me 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman to answer the question. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Colorado has very ex- 
tensive information on this subject, and I think it is very 
possible that through that provision they may be able to control 
this thing. But the gentleman lives in the West and so do I, 
and the gentleman knows that this will be a pretty fat pasture 
for the claim attorneys who will at once get into communica- 
tion with the soldiers and try to have them file entries on these 
lands, and with the multitude of applications there will be 
opportunity for some frauds. It is possible, however, that the 
administrative officers can force them to declare that they are 
familiar with the land, and when they are unable to make that 
declaration then they can reject the entry. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. They undoubtedly would reject the 
entry unless the applicant complied with the provisions of the 
affidavit, requiring that the applicant have personal knowledge 
of every subdivision of the land. 

Mr. FERRIS. Unless there is something in this that relieves 
them of that on the ground of impossibility, that might cover it 
sufficiently. But how can a man serving in France have 
familiarity with land in Colorado? t 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. If a boy has lived in a certain neighbor- 
hood in Colorado and has grown up with the land, and has had 
his eye on it, and the opportunity comes to him when he is 18 
or 19 years of age instead of 21 years of age, to file upon that 
land, would it not be right for him to subscribe to the affidavit? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; that would be all right; but I think it 
will not work out in that way. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not feel that I ought to hold the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota for 
the purpose of asking a question. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr, TIMBERLAKE] has been a receiver or a register of a United 
States land office. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, A receiver. 

Mr. NORTON. And he knows that the provision he mentions 
there is not complied with in the West, that in a contest action 
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it is not held as a ground for setting aside the entry if the en- 
tryman has never seen the land. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I beg leave to differ very materially 
from the gentleman. In the office over which I presided that 
provision was violated to make the entry subject to contest. 

Mr. NORTON, It has never been held as a ground for setting 
aside an entry. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact that 
this simply affords this right to those who are not yet 21 years 
of age the same right that those who are now of age have. It 
defers their residence, or the establishment of residence, for 
six months after they return from the service, and then it simply 
authorizes the affidavit upon the application to be made before 
any officer of the United States or any State officer or in any 
foreign country before anyone who is authorized by the laws of 
the State or of the Territory in which the land may be situated. 
Several laws have been passed in the last two years that tend to 
do away with the land shark. It is a felony for a man to 
resent through another the character of the land he is trying to 
file upon, and I think the conference committee has wisely per- 
mitted this to remain in the bill, permitting these boys to select 
the land now. They know it. Many of them have been over the 
land before they left home, boys 18 and 19 and 20 years of age. 
Their land will be retained and held for them, and they know as 
much about it as a man of age upon the ground, and if there is 
any possible chance for the land shark or the land grabber or the 
man who is holding out false advertisements we can amend the 
law to make it a State-prison offense, because practically every- 
thing for the last two years has been taken away from these 
people, and they must deal fair and square with the man who 
is trying to get a. piece of land. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I want to ask if there is anybody who can 
answer this question: Take the case of a soldier under 21 years 
of age who has never seen the land that he intends to file on 
and who is now serving in France; can he execute the proper 
application for homestead entry and have his rights protected 
on the land that he seeks to gain possession of? 

Mr. DENT. I will state that of course he could not do it if 
he has no information upon the subject; but he will have the 
right to do it and he will have the opportunity to have some 
friend give him the information. The whole proposition, to my 
mind, as I stated a little while ago, was that if you are going 
to make boys fight between the ages of 18 and 21 you ought to 
give them the same rights that you give the man who is 21, and 
that is all this does. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I am receiving a number of requests asking 
if a soldier will have the opportunity of filing on land located 
in the western part of the United States without going there and 
seeing it, while he is serving in the Army. 

Mr. DENT. He is not given any authority in this act, of 
course. It may be that this legislation ought to be supple- 
mented by other legislation, but what harm is there in giving 
this right now in this bill and then supplement the legislation 
later. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I am in favor of it; but I wanted to know 

if this produced the right effect. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, in regard to the mak- 
ing of application, if one will read the law he will find that it 
states that the applications of entrymen may be verified before 
any officer of the United States in a foreign country who is 
authorized to administer oaths by the laws of the State or 
Territory in which the land may be situated. Unless that officer 
has been authorized by the law of the State or the particular 
Territory he can not make that application. 

Mr. DENT. That is true. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The matter is entirely protected 
in the law. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I want the attention of the House while I 
ask this question: Let us locate a soldier in Boston or in New 
York or in Chicago who has never been in a State where there 
is public land. Let us put him as a soldier in France. Does 
the gentleman claim or does any gentleman claim that a land 
agent, who sometimes is equivalent to a land shark, living any- 
where in the West may go and look at that particular land and 
then for a fee enable the soldier that never saw the land to make 
his homestead claim? 

Mr. DENT. Why, I state to the gentleman very frankly that 
I think this right given to the soldier should be supplemented 
by additional legislation. 


Mr. CANNON. Then let us have additional legislation to- 
gether, because if it opens the question, why then there must 
be legislation to modify it and I think the temper of the House 
would be that if a bill were passed to take care of the whole 
question that it will be much safer. 

Mr. DENT. I agree with the gentleman’s general proposi- 
tion. The gentleman has been here longer than anybody else 


and he knows this was a Senate amendment. The general ob- 
ject is not objectionable and the gentleman knows that in order 
to get a bill you have to accept some things you would not 
otherwise accept. 7 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. GANDY. The first part of this section provides that 
young men shall have the same privilege that those over 21 
years of age now possess. Now, young men over 21 years of 
age do not now, under the law, have the privilege of filing a 
homestead entry after they go into the Army, so that only in- 
ferentially does this act give the young man under 21 the right 
to file after he has gone in, because the last proviso says that he 
may make an application and that that blank for entry may be 
verified before any officer, and so forth. Now, if the last proviso 
were not in, then the young man would be just in the same 
shape that those over 21 years are in, but I fear, although I 
may be wrong about this—I think I am not—that by this 
amendment we are putting young men under 21 in a class by 
themselves and autherizing them to do something that those 
over 21 do not now have the right to do. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman mean to say by that that the 
verification of the application is different under this? 

Mr. GANDY. The young man over 21, under the law to-day, 
can not make a homestead application after he goes in the 
Army. He can complete one that he has already made. Now, 
by this last proviso you are authorizing the young man under 
21 to do something that the young man over 21 can not do 
under the law to-day and you start out by saying 

Mr. DENT. I confess I do not see the point. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 7 

Mr. DENT. I Will. 

Mr. RAKER. Where is the statute where a man who enters 
the service of the Army, drafted or volunteer, returning home 
on furlough can not make a homestead upon 160 acres of land 
that he has known ever since he was a boy? 

Mr. GANDY. The gentleman must know that is all right 
if he can get home on a furlough. 

Mr. RAKER. Exactly. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I want to ask the gentleman from 
South Dakota in what way he thinks this measure gives a 
privilege to a boy of 18 years of age more than that accorded 
to a man of 21 years of age? 

Mr. GANDY. Inferentially it gives him the right to file 
away from home after he is in the Army. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. There has been a law on the statute 
books which was passed last year giving any homestead entry- 
man the right to complete his homestead entry and make his 
affidavits before his commanding officer just the same as this, 
eee he is in the military or naval service of the United 

tates. 

Mr. GANDY. But the gentleman from Colorado is talking 
about the completion of an entry made before he went in. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. No, sir; he may have a contest already 
initiated before he went in 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. s 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think every one familiar 
with the public land laws and with the public domain realizes 
that it would be very unfortunate indeed if we should write 
into this law a provision under which, through land agents in 
all parts of the country and abroad, soldiers who never intend 
to make a home on a piece of Government land might make a 
filing and hold it during the entire time of their service, with- 
out cultivation, improvement, or settlement. That would not, 
in a majority of cases, be of any real benefit to the soldier and it 
would be very harmful to the western country. : 

No one, in my opinion, fayors that sort of a proposition. On 
the other hand, I think we all agree that if we are to draft the 
boys below 21, thus placing them under all the obligations of 
manhood, we should grant them the same rights relative to 
public lands that men in the service of 21 and over have. The 
question is, do we accomplish that and do we avoid that which 
would be harmful by this provision. I regret that before this 


matter was agreed to some expert on the subject, like the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands, was not consulted, be- 
cause I think it would have been very easy indeed to have so 
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modified the provision as to have made it very clear and 
definite. 

My opinion is, however, that a fair construction of this provi- 
sion would not give the soldier the right to make an entry 
without visiting the land and not after he had enlisted and 
gone into the service and obtained credit for residence, and that, 
therefore, there is not perhaps the danger of a deluge of entries 
that some fear. This provision is that those under 21 shall have 
the same rights as those over 21. Now, what rights under the 
homestead law and other land laws do soldiers now have? They 
have the right to make any affidavit that may be necessary after 
the entry is made, at home or abroad, before their officers. On 
the other hand, the law specifically provides that in order to 
secure the benefits of constructive residence the entry shall be 
initiated prior to the beginning of the service. Now, unless there 
shall be a construction of these provisions not justified by the 
language used, these men can not homestead unless they do so 
after going on the land and prior to their entry into the service. 

Mr. FERRIS. What are you going to do with this proviso: 

Provided further, That applications for entry may be verified before 
any officer in the United States or sag doniga country authorized to 
administer oaths by the laws of the te or Territory in which the 
land may be situated. 

I believe what the gentleman says is true, unless this takes 
it away. 

Mr. MONDELL. That provision standing alone does not 
grant the right to make entry except after the necessary and 
usual preliminaries, and, in any event, gives no right of con- 
structive residence, so far as it relates to affidavits related to 
an entry, after entry is made, it does have force and effect, 
but, in fact, that has already been provided for. 

Mr. FERRIS. It says specifically, “Application for entry.” 
Of course, that is the initial step in tying up a piece of land. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is a law which came out of the gen- 
tleman's committee, and with which he is familiar, which pro- 
vides that no credit for constructive residence shall be allowed 
on an entry made after the soldier goes into the service. Now, 
there is this possible difficulty: A liberal construction of this 
provision might hold that the soldier could make his entry 
after he got into the service. But clearly he would not be en- 
titled to the benefit of the constructive residence, and therefore 
his entry would be of no value to him. 

Mr. FERRIS. There is a proviso relieving him from that. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is a proviso relieving him from the 
establishment of residence but not from continuing residence, 
but unless he first visits the land he can not enter, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yielded to the gentleman for a 
question, and he is making a very splendid exposition. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will give me about a min- 
ute more, I will conclude. 

Mr. DENT. I regret we did not consult the experts on the 
public land laws, but I find they are as much in disagrcement 
as anybody else, and I do not know that we would have ac- 
complished anything if we had consulted them. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it is well to have an expression of 
opinion with regard to this matter before the conference report 
is adopted. I do not believe that the department could prop- 
erly construe this bill in a way to allow entries by soldiers 
who had not visited the land, but unfortunately the language 
is not very clear, and in my opinion it ought to be cleared up 
by supplemental legislation. It is very certain we are not 
going now to vote against the gentleman's conference report in 
order to clear up the situation. 

Mr. DENT. I agree with the gentleman it ought to be cleared 
up by supplemental legislation and handled by the Public 
Lands Committee. 

Mr. McCULLOCH and Mr. STEENERSON rose. 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mo- 
CULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The chairman of the committee will re- 
member that yesterday I submitted to him in writing two sug- 
gestions of changes to be made in the alien-slacker amendment. 
One was that the amendment be made to apply to treaties that 
might be hereafter made or entered into by the United States 
with some foreign country, and I also suggested the addition of 
the provision that the President of the United States may at any 
time by Executive order suspend the operation of any of the pro- 
visions of the section as they relate to any of the cobelligerent 
countries if, in his opinion, the enforcement of such provisions 
would create any international complication. The chairman of 
the committee advised me the conferees have rejected not only 
the amendment but have rejected the two suggestions that I 
made. Now. will the chairman tell the House how the order 
issued by the President in May would conflict with this amend- 
ment should it be adopted and carry the language I have just 
read? ‘ 


Mr. DENT. I will not undertake to say how it would con- 
flict. I do not undertake to draw a comparison between that 
and the President’s order. 

But I will state to the gentleman from Ohio that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun] and the gentleman from 
Kentucky IMr. Frs] and myself submitted his amendments 
to the conferees and insisted that certainly no harm could pos- 
sibly be done if the amendments suggested by the gentleman 
from Ohio were adopted. We undertook as long as we could 
to get that provision upon the bill. The Senate conferees, how- 
ever, were insistent against any proposition of that kind, be- 
cause the State Department absolutely insisted that it ought 
not to be in this law. The War Department agreed that it 
ought not to be in this law. Gen. Crowder appeared to-day 
before the conferees, and I renewed the question and made a 
motion again to reconsider this proposition, and he said he 
hoped it would not be put in, and added that if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio were adopted it would in- 
volve five Central and five South American Republics who are 
cobelligerents, but who themselyes are not furnishing any 
single, solitary soldier to the army. 

Mr, McCULLOCH. Did the gentleman polnt out the fact 
that the President might by an order immediately intervene 
and thus prevent any complications? 

Mr. DENT. I did; and I think if we had adopted the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman, we would leave the situation 
exactly where it is, numely, in the hands of the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. McCULLOCH, Why. then, was it not adopted? 

Mr. DENT. What good could it accomplish? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
me five minutes? : 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I shall not undertake to 
discuss the merits of the proposal to draft aliens. The merits 
of that proposition have been discussed on the floor of this 
House, and this House has acted at least three times, indicating 
the temper of the Houe in regard to the proposition of drafting 
aliens. This House passed overwhelmingly the Burnett alien- 
slacker bill, which was strangled to death in another body. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I will not yield. 

Mr. GORDON. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. This House passed almost unanimously 
the amendment to the Army appropriation bill making effective 
treaties which the State Department claimed they were about 
to conclude. This House passed three days ago, by an over- 
whelming vote, the amendment which I proposed to this man- 
power bill drafting aliens. So that there can be no doubt in 
the mind of the chairman of the committee or anybody else as 
to the temper of this House on the proposition of drafting 
aliens. 

Now, there are Members—and I am one of them—who would 
not for a minute want to support any amendment or any bill 
that would involve this country by its operation in interna- 
tional complications; neither would I want to vote for or see 
passed by this House a bill that would mean the violation of 
any treaty. I am one of those who believe that treaties should 
not be regarded as mere “scraps of paper.” Yet I do want to 
say to the gentleman from Alabama that I want to see the 
Greeks and the Italians, fine physical specimens, in every way 
fit for military service, who appear on the streets of my home 
town all dressed up, some of them insulting women on the 
street, who are refusing to do even war work for less than 75 
cents to a dollar an hour—I want to see them drafted and 
taken into the Army, and I want to see the Congress and the 
State Department stop temporizing with this most serious situ- 
ation, [Applause.] 

Now, the House of Representatives has done its part. Before 
J left Washington, at the time of the last recess, I called up the 
State Department and askel how soon the State Department 
could probubly complete the treaties with Greece and Italy and 
with the other cobelligerent countries. I was told that by the 
time we got back here after the recess the treaties would be 
compicted and sent to the Senate. When I got back here at the 
end of the recess I asked the State Department again about it 
and was told that it might be two months before they could 
work out the diplomatic differences with the Greek consul and 
get a treaty that would bring those Greeks who are of draft age 
into the Army. In my home county of Stark, in Ohio, it is esti- 
mated that there are 15,000 Greeks in that one county alone. 
I told the State Department that something ought to be done 
at once, that there had been one delay after another until every- 
body was losing patience as well us confidence, and I drafted 
this amendment. I wanted to see something done. I wanted to 
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see results. A day or two afterwards I called the State Depart- 
ment again and was informed that they were about ready to 
have the treaty with Greece signed. Yet it is not signed as yet. 
These men are still not liable to service, and it is time that this 
House stood pat as against the Senate and the State Department 
in taking out of the bill this most important amendment. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, if I am given the opportunity, I propose to 
make a motion to recommit this bill and have it reported back 
forthwith, so that there will be no delay. I know that Members 
are reluctant to support a motion of that kind at this time, but 
I feel that it is my duty to make such a motion and your duty 
to support it, and I intend to.do my duty as I see it. 

The motion to recommit will carry my amendment with the 
suggested changes which I proposed to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama on yesterday, which if adopted will absolutely settle for- 
ever all question that any treaty might be violated, because by 
the express terms of the amendment itself no treaties can be 
violated and the act be operative. And further, there can be no 
international complications, because under the proviso I sug- 
gested the President of the United States could immediately 
issue an order making the provision ineffective against any coun- 
tries where there would be any danger of complications. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Just a moment, until I finish this state- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. Has 
the attention of the gentleman been called to the fact that per- 
haps the amendment, if adopted, will not accomplish what the 
gentleman intends? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I intend by my amendment that aliens 
shall be drafted into the military service. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman's amendment provides that the 
subjects of cobelligerent countries shall not be exempt, instead of 
providing that the subjects of cobelligerent countries shall be 
liable to military service. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. My amendment provides that they shail 
be liable to military service. The chairman of the committee is 
mistaken about that. 

Mr. DENT. I may be, but I think the gentleman had better 
reread his amendment, 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do not need to reread it. I know what 
it provides, but for the information of the House I will read 
it all: 


That no alien who is a citizen or subject of any of the countries 
cobelligerent with the United States in the present war shall, unless 
contrary to existing treaties or treaties hereafter concluded, be granted 
exemption from military service or placed in deferred classification 
under the provisions of this act or under any rule or regulation to be 
issued by authority granted under the provisions of this act solely on 
account of alienage: And 233 further, That the War Department 
shall, immediately after the passage of this act, reclassify all aliens 
heretofore registered who are citizens or subjects of any of the coun- 
tries cobelligerent with the United States in the present war, and who 
have been exempted or placed in deferred classification on account of 
alienage ; and said aliens shall be called for service the same as citizens 
of the United States unless such action would be contrary to existing 
treaties or treaties hereafter concluded: Provided further, That the 
President of the United States may at any time, by Executive order, 
suspend the operation of any of the provisions of the foregoing section 
para et relate to any of the cobelligerent countries if in his opinion 
the enforcement of such provisions would create any international 
complications. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. 
minute? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Now, this is what is happening in my 
home town and county: These aliens of cobelligerent countries 
are there by the thousands. They are physically fit and in 
every way qualified for military service, but they are claiming 
exemption solely on account of aliennage, and they are going out 
onto the streets of my town and into the factories and bragging 
and claiming that they are specially favored by the United 
States Government. They are arrogant, and they refused in 
one instance to work for less than 75 cents an hour at common 
labor in loading war supplies to be sent to France to protect 
the health of our boys. They sit in the coffee houses, and, after 
working two or three days, they refuse to work any more. They 
sneer at our boys, their families, and friends, and say they will 
take the American boys’ jobs, and they laugh at patriotism. It 
is all wrong; and I say that this House and this Congress should 
indicate clearly its attitude and not temporize with them any 
longer. 

The Congress has spent a good part of a week deciding just 
how to reach every available source of man power in this great 
country. You take the American boy at the tender age of 18— 
and every American between the ages of 18 and 45 is held liable 
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for military service —and if the future ean be determined by 
what the past has been, they will all respond nobly and patri- 
otically. But the Senate conferees say that the foreigner must 
not be taken, he must be specially favored. I tell you it is not 
right, and the delay in taking the alien is having a bad effect, 
and the longer the delay the worse it will get. I have this morn- 
ing a letter which states the situation accurately and in a few 
words, A very prominent man in my district writes me as 
follows: 

Dzar Frrexp MCCULLOCH: I congratulate you on your victory in hav- 
ing aliens included in the man-power Dill. here is nothing you have 
done in your public life that has met with quite the approval of your 
constituents as your fight for this American measure. I hear almost 
every day murmuring against the unfairness of taking our American 
boys and permitting the foreigners to enjoy our country and our free- 
dom. In fact, these murmurings have cropped out in violence against 
foreigners who are reported to have said they were getting the good 
jobs now and the American women since the American men had gone to 
war. There was such an incident at Massillon, I learned. but it was 
not made public. Our parks are well filled on Sundays with foreigners 
of draft age, while the Americans are becoming scarcer and scarcer 
every day—and the latter are beginning to feel the unjustness of the 
situation. 

If the Senate conferees had left my amendment in the bill 
drafting aliens, it would have made immediately available a 
source of man power estimated at near 2,000,000 men. There 
were 772,744 aliens of the cobelligerent countries registered at 
the first registration. If the alien would have to go, just as 
the American boy has to go, the number of American boys called 
would be very materially reduced. Less American boys would 
be taken from the farms. Less American boys would be taken 
from the schools. Less American boys would be taken from 
our industries. Why should there be a favored class, and 
above all why should it be the alien slacker class? If any- 
one is to be favored, let it be our own; but there should be no 
favored class anywhere. 

The burdens should be placed equally on all classes. We 
want to win the war, and win it as quickly as possible. If 
this amendment is left out of the bill, I hope its adoption by 
the House will have the effect of speeding up the State De- 
partment. But I trust the motion to recommit will receive the 
support of those Members who believe in the justice of my 
amendment, 

I am for this bill, and I do not want to delay its passage, 
and the motion to recommit will not delay it. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
me two or three minutes? 

Mr, DENT. I am going to yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama as soon as the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son], who is a member of the committee, asks me a question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Section 1, that is now being discussed— 
this provision in regard to alien slackers seems to draw a very 
unfair distinction between an alien who has declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States and one who has 
not, inasmuch as after the war is over the slackers who the 
gentleman has described, these 15,000 Greeks in his town, can 
be naturalized and become full citizens of the United States, 
whereas those who have declared their intention, who claim 
their exemption, are forever debarred from becoming citizens. 
It seems to me that if you bar them, you ought to bar both 
those who have declared their intention and those who have 
not. The clause reads: 

That a citizen or subject of a country neutral in the present war 
who has declared his intention to become a citizen of the United States 
shall be relieved from liability to 1 service upon his making a 
declaration, in accordance with such regulations as the President may 
prescribe, withdrawing his intention to me a citizen of the United 
States, which shall operate and be held to cancel his declaration of 
intention to become an American citizen, and he shall forever be 
debarred from becoming a citizen of the United States. 

The further question arises: Is not this a violation of the 
constitutional provision which requires that Congress shall 
have power to make “a uniform law on naturalization” ? This 
makes it dependent upon the order of the President as to 
the conditions under which a man shall withdraw his declara- 
tion and claim his exemption, and it is not uniform. Did the 
committee consider the question whether this complies with 
the Constitution requiring that a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion shall be prescribed by Congress? This seems to be viola- 
tion of that. If that be so, the act would be void and you would 
fail to accomplish what you desired. 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that that constitu- 
tional question was not raised in conference at all. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I assumed not. 

Mr. DENT. I am inclined to think that where the law 
applies to everyone similarly situated it would be uniform. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But there is a condition put in there 
in respect to what the President’s proclamations are. That 


deprives it of uniformity, for you may prescribe one rule 
to-day and another to-morrow. 


It will operate unequally. If 
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We are passing a void act, we better see that it is corrected. 
While I shall vote to adopt the conference report, I think this 
matter should be corrected hereafter. 

Mr. DENT. The act itself would not be void; only that part 
of it would. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Mli- 
nois [Mr. MCKENZIE} 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I wish simply to say that I am in entire sympathy with the 
purpose of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCutiecH]. At this 
time, when we are about to decide to draft the American boys 
of 18 and 19 and put them into the Army, I naturally feel that 
men who have come here from foreign lands to better their 
conditions and enjoy the blessings of this great land of ours 
ought to be either willing to fight for it or be given the option 
of getting out of the country and going back to their native 
land. [Applause.] But we have made a record on this propo- 
sition in the House. I am on record as voting for this proposi- 
tion every opportunity that has been presented, and when one 
gentleman said to me that I was inconsistent, because I knew 
we could not draft aliens, I said to him that I knew that but 
that I also know that we can give them the option of either 
serving under the American flag or getting out. But, Mr. 
Speaker, we are now considering in the last moments one of 
the most important bills that has ever come before the Congress of 
the United States, and to move to recommit thé bill now, with the 
record of this House written in letters across the Heavens that 
we believe in drafting aliens or deporting them from the coun- 
try, I want to say to my friend from Ohio, with all of the 
sympathy in my heart for the proposition he advocates, I believe 
it would be unwise. I do not think it would be wise to recom- 
mit this very important bill upon this subject alone. That being 
true, feeling as I do about it, secure in the knowledge that my 
record is clear upon the proposition, I shall vote against the 
motion to recommit in order that the bill may go to the Senate 
and be concurred in and become a law this day. [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee the reason that appealed to the conferees for exclud- 
ing section 4 as it passed the House. I did not understand any 
reference to be made to section 4 from the reading of the state- 
ment by the Clerk. 

Mr. DENT. There was no reference made. That is the sec- 
tion that was put in upon the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], providing for inspectors. Gen. 
Crowder appeared before the conferees and stated that he was 
doing that now, and that it would be better to leave it to regula- 
tions than to put it into the law. That is the only reason. There 
is no objection to the gentleman's idea. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask, further, if Gen. Crowder gave 
the conferees any information as to the extent to which he was 
doing it under regulations? 

Mr. DENT. We did not go into that section very fully, but 
he promised us that he proposed to do it just as fully as it 
possibly could be done, so that the idea of the gentleman is 
being carried into effect by the regulations. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And will be extended, according to his 
statement to the conferees? 

Mr. DENT, That is the promise that is made by the War 
Department, * 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have about two min 
remaining. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
a question, and then I propose to move the previous question on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state whether section 8, 
permitting officers to buy uniforms, accouterments, and so forth, 
at cost, was inserted as a substitute for the provision that pri- 
vates should not be any longer compelled to pay $1 a month for 
their laundry? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman certainly knows it was not. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not know; I did not know what the Senate 
did with that. 


Mr. DENT. No; it was not substituted for that. I thought 


I explained in the beginning that the provision in regard to the 
laundry of the enlisted men was in a portion of the House bill 
which provides an appropriation, and we decided that as this 
bill would require a deficiency appropriation all appropriations 
ought to be taken care of in that one bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not hear that part of the gentleman’s 
statement. 

Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the adoption of the conference report. — 

Mr. DENISON. Is all time exhausted? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time is exhausted. The 
gentleman from Alabama moves the previous question, and the 
question is on ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 12731 to the conferees, with in- 
structions to insert the following as a new section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MCCULLOCH moves to recommit the conference ort to the con- 
ferees, with instructions to report the same back forthwith with the 
following amendment : 

“ That every alien who is a citizen or subject of any of the countries 
cobelligerent with the United States in the present war shall, unless 
contrary to existing treaties or treaties hereafter concluded, be sub- 
ject to military service and shall not be granted exemption from mili- 
tary service or placed in deferred classification under t rovisions of 
this act or under any rule or regulation to be issued by authority 
granted under the 8 of this act solely on account, of alienage: 
ae provided further, That the War Department shall immediately 


the of this act reclassify all aliens heretofore registered 
who are citizens or subjects of any of the countries cobelligerent with 
the United States in the present war and who have been exempted or 


placed in deferred classification on account of alienage, and said aliens 
Shall be cailed for service the same as citizens of the United States, 
unless such action would be contrary to existing treaties or treaties 
hereafter concluded : Provided further, That the President of the United 
States may at any time by Executive order —— the operation of any 
of the provisions of the foregoing section as they relate to any of the 
cobel t countries, if in his opinion the enforcement of provi- 
sions would create any international complications,” 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is it in order to move to recommit and 
insert an amendment that was in the House bill? Would not the 
parliamentary proposition be to further insist, and that before 
the previous question was moved? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But the previous question 
was—— 

Mr. CALDWELL. The point is this: Is it in order to move to 
recommit with instructions to insert an amendment that was in 
the House bill as passed by the House? Would not a motion 
to further insist on the House amendment be a proper motion, 
and should not that motion have been made before the previous 
question was ordered? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion has been made. 
The Senate has not discharged the conferees, This motion is in 
order. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I was going to suggest that I hope 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocx] will get a vote on his 
motion. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the motion to 

t. 

The previous question was ordered. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Division, Mr. Speaker! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 115. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I suppose the House understands 
the attitude in which we find ourselves in reference to the 
District appropriation bill (H. R. 11692). 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman calling up a conference re- 
port, or what is before the House? 

Mr. SISSON. I am calling up the District appropriation bill, 
and I want to explain the position in which we find ourselves, 

Mr, GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I will ask the gentleman if he has the confer- 
ence report? 

Mr. SISSON. There is no conference report. I want to ex- 
plain to the House the attitude in which we find ourselves. 

Mr. GARD. The matter ought to be explained to a larger 
attendance than is here now, and I make the point there is no 

uorum., 

Mr. SISSON. The point I am going to make is one which 
will necessitate unanimous consent, for the reason that the 
House made a motion to adhere. I am now endeavoring to 
present a proposition to the House which, I hope, will give us 
an appropriation bill for the District of Columbia; and if any 
gentleman desires to object he can avail himself of that oppor- 
tunity now, because I am going to ask that in the present situ- 
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ation we recede from amendment No. 1, which: is the half-and- 
half amendment, and that the House insist upon its position on 
amendments; Nos. 61 and 83. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. What are they? 

Mr. SISSON. No. 1 is the half-and-half amendment. No. 61 
and: No. 83—1 do not recall which. one—is: the McKellar amend- 
ment, put on in the Senate, in reference: to some property. It 
is an amendment that has been knocking about here for a 
number of years. The other is a change in relution to the 
playgrounds. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the 
House recede fron. its position im amendment No. 1 and that 
it. insist upon its position: om amendments Nos: 61 and 83. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker; will the gentleman yield for 
an inquiry? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. First, is there objectiom to the 
unanimous-consent request of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. GARD. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
requests that the House recede from its position relative to the 
half-and-half amendment, and adhere to its position in regard 
to the other two amendments that he referred to? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, lias the House taken officially any 
position, except in the general way, of disagreeing to all these 
later Senate amendments?’ 

Mr: SISSON. Yes. We had a separate vote on the half-and- 
half amendment, and it was adhered to by 49 majority. Then 
I made a similar motion as to Nos. 63 and! 83, and there was no 
roll call, but by am overwhelming viva voce vote we agreed upon 
the same motion. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr: Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I yield to my colleague: 

Mr. GOOD: I think the gentleman from Mississippi did not 
mean to ask to still further adhere. I think he meant to ask to 
still further insist. 

Mr. SISSON. I am not going to ask that the House appoint 
any conferees. I am going to endeavor to do what I can to get 
a District bill. I think the other matter is pretty generally 


understood, 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SISSON. Yes. 


Mr. WALSH. I do not think the gentieman will accomplish 
that by getting unanimous consent to do what he asked. The 
House has voted to adhere. He should ask, it seems to me, 
unanimous. consent to rescind the vote by which we adhered, 
und ask that we still further insist on amendments 6T and 83. 
That is: the teclinicall situation: 

Myr, SISSON. Yes. I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that that could 
be made in one ununimous-eonsent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. So I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the House recede from its position in regard to amendment No, 
T, the half-and-half amendment, and that it insist upon its dis- 
agreement as to amendments Nos: 61 and 83 and vacate the 
order by which it adhered on amendment No. 1. I ask that 
that order be vacated. 

Mr: WALSH. You want to vacate the whole order. You 
want to vacate all the things whereby we adhered. Now you 
want to insist instead of adhere as to amendments Nos. 61 
and 83. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not want to do further than simply to 
change the House position as to amendment No, 1. 

Mr. WALSH. You will not get into conference on Nos. 61 
and 88. 

Mr. SISSON. We do not want any conference. We are going 
to send it over to the Senate with those two amendments. I do 
not believe this House is ever going to consent to the McKellar 
amendment: ‘hat amendment has been before the House re- 
peatedly: I suppose the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cax- 
now] recolleets something about that amendment, 

Mr. CANNON. I do not recollect it. 

Mr. SISSON. The House has never consented to it, and I 
doubt if it ever will. If there is any merit in it, the claimant 
can take it up as a claim and prosecute it, if he gets permis- 
sion to present a claim against the District treasury. The 
House can grant it if it so desires to do. 
day. in court and I will not consent to it, and I think the bill 
should faii rather than that we should consent to it 

Mr. FLOOD. You are pleading the statute of limitations? 

Mr. SISSON. No; I am not pleading the statute of limita- 
tions in a Government mutter. 

Mr. MoNDELL. The gentleman: thinks the: Senate will re- 


cede? 
Mr. SISSON.. I think it will. 


But he has: had his 


The SPEAKER: pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Sisson], asks unanimous. consent that the House re- 
cede from its position on amendment No. 1 and insist on amend- 
ments Nos: 61 and 83. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that all the pre- 
vious acts of the House should be set aside by unanimous con- 
sent, and I am constrained, therefore, to. object. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
jects. 


The gentleman from Ohio ob- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the conference report on the draft law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the confer- 
ence report on the draft law. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

r. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cnlifornia 
makes the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 12704. An act to authorize: the importation without the 
payment of duty of sundry articles, for the American National 
Red Cross, to be donated or used by it solely to or for the bene- 
fit of the land or naval forces of the United States or its allies 
or for the relief of the civilian. population of the United States 
or of its allies. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE; 

Mr. Starmx, by unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. 
2 was granted len ve of absence for the day, on account of 

ness, 

ADJOURNMENT. 
3 Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad: 
ourn: 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 33 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
August 30, 1018, at 12 o'clock noon: 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND. MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 12883) to provide for the 
common defense and general welfare by conserving and increas- 
ing the production of food, leather, and clothing; through the 
advancement of immediate needed relief to the drought-stricken 
portion of Texas, thereby saving from sacrifice several million 
hend of cattle and other valuable live stock, and making pos- 
sible the cultivation of millions of acres of ordinarily produc- 
tive farm lands in Texas during the next crop year, and au- 
thorizing the appropriation of money therefor, same to be reim- 
bursable; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 12834) providing increased 
pay for cadets of the Military Academy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12835) to provide 
further for the national security and defense by authorizing the 
President to control rental charges in certain areas and to 
amend subsection (b) of section one of the act approved May 
16, 1918, entitled “An act to authorize the President to provide 
housing for war needs,” and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 12836) to provide leaves 
of absence for homesteaders employed in necessary and essential 
occupations; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SEARS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 322). to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with and make 
an exhibit illustrative of agriculture progress in the United 
States at the Pan American International Farm and Live-Stock 
Exposition to be held at Jacksonville, Fla., during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND: RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 12837) granting a pension to 


Richard Poole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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- By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12838) granting 
an increase of pension to Charlotte C. Brandau; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions: 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12839) granting a pension 
to Bronislawa Wypiewski; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 12840) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William C. Gardner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12841) granting a pension to Joseph 
Hughes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12842) to 
carry into effect the findings of the Court of Claims in the case 
of Almeron E. Calkins; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 12843) for the relief of the 
Arundel Sand & Gravel Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 12844) for the relief of John 
Minahan, alias John Bagley; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 12845) for the relief of 
John R. Riley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 12846) to correct the mill- 
tary record and grant an honorable discharge to Joseph W. 
Bevard ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


i PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petitions of Day-Bergwall Co. and Yahr & 
Lange Drug Co., both of Milwaukee, Wis., concerning the pro- 
posed tax on nonbeverage alcohol; also the petition of L. 
Fuldner & Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., suggesting a “floor tax“; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Wisconsin State Hotel Association and 
petition of William E. Hamilton, of Milwaukee, opposing further 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of the State of New York concerning the disturbance of 
or the taking over by the Government of the insurance business 
of the country; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the conference of mayors and other city 
officials of the State of New York, opposing the proposal that 
municipal bonds be taxed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DENISON: Petition of citizens of West Frankfort, III., 
urging war-time prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of John McCulloch, of 
Ottawa, III., and other citizens, for war-time prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petitions of residents of Ord, Gering, and 
Danneberg, all in the State of Nebraska, for prohibition during 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of L. E. Perry and 370 
other citizens of Coldwater, Mich., favoring prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Fnwax, August 30, 1918. 


Rabbi Edward B. M. Browne, of New York City, honorary 
president of the American Jewish Seventy Elders, offered the 
following prayer: 

Our Father who are in heaven, on earth, and all over the uni- 
verse, hallowed is Thy name. Thy kingdom has come with the 
dawn of creation and, being established upon principles eternal 
and universal, its laws enforce themselves alike in all climes 
and in all ages, wherefore Thy will must be done among the 
celestial in heaven, even as it is amongst Thy mortal sons on 
earth. Thou hast endowed nature with productive energies sub- 
servient to man’s will, whereby Thou givest us this day our 
daily bread, while by imparting us Thy divine spirit Thou 
enablest us to enact laws for the guidance of society, so that 
human passions lead us not into temptation, but divine grace 
delivers us from all evil. 

For that very purpose are here assembled the Senators of our 
great Nation in this Sinai of modern times, and as Thou hast 
been with Moses on the peak of Horeb so may Thy Shekinah 
rest to-day upon every one of the Senators here assembled and 
cause them to bear in mind that while here to represent the 
will of the people they shall not misrepresent the will of Thee, 
who art our Father and our Lord. 

We pray, O Lord, Thy special blessing upon the President of 
the United States, our “ olive-branch ” President, who is waging 
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this “ olive-branch ” war to give a genuine “ olive-branch ” peace 
to this blood-flooded world, based upon the “ golden rule” and 
the divine principle of religious magnanimity to forgive those 
who trespass against us, even as Thou forgivest our trespasses 
against Thee. 3 

We pray, O Lord, Thy special guidance for our own patriotic 
boys who are now ready to lay down their lives for the cause of 
justice and humanity, each of them being a “lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world.” And bless, also, the 
patriotic mothers who have sent out those boys in order to sacri- 
fice themselves for their country and for humanity. , 

We thank Thee, O Lord, that Thou hast selected the United 
States as the chosen people of modern times to be the chief 
among all the nations of the earth in this great universal 
struggle. But let us not be vainglorious over that great dis- 
tinction, for whatsoever are our potentialities for goodness and 
for greatness they are only through Thee, for Thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Saroor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. ; 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12781) amending the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917. 

The message also announced that the House recedes from its 
adherence to its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 61, and 83 to the bill (H. R. 11692) making appro- 
priation to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and for other purposes, agrees to amendment numbered 1, and 
further insists upon its disagreement to amendments numbered 
61 and 83. 

PETITIONS. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Spring 
Valley, Mound, Belgrade, Hector, Slayton, Milan, and Verndale, 
all in the State of Minnesota, praying for national prohibition 
as a War measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

DAUPHIN ISLAND BRIDGES, MOBILE HARBOR. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4598) further 
extending the time for the commencement and completion of 
the bridge or bridges authorized by an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act to authorize the Dauphin Island Railway & Har- 
bor Co., its successors or assigns, to construct and maintain 
a bridge or bridges, or viaducts, across the water between 
the mainland, at or near Cedar Point, and Dauphin Island, both 
Little and Big; also to dredge a channel from the deep waters 
of Mobile Bay into Dauphin Bay; also to construct and maintain 
docks and wharves along both Little and Big Dauphin Islands,” 
approved June 18, 1912, as extended by an act approved June 
30, 1916, and I submit a report (No. 557) thereon. I ask for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read: 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for the commencement and com- 
letion of the bridge or bridges authorized by the act entitled “An act 
o amend an act to authorize the Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor 

Co., its successors or assigns, to construct and maintain a bridge or 
bridges, or viaducts, across the water between the mainland, at or 
near Cedar Point, and Dauphin Island, both Little and Big; also to 
dredge a channel from the deep waters of Mobile Bay into gen, oor 
Bay; also to construct and maintain docks and wharves alon th 
Little and Big Dauphin Islands,“ approved June 18, 1912, as aa iep 
by an act approved June 30, 1916, is hereby further extended to five 
and seves years, respectively, from and after the 18th day of Septem- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 

present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 

mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 

consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4891) making certain officers of the Army eligible 

for appointment as chief of staff corps and departments; 


1918. 
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A bill (S. 4892) to amend section 4 of Chapter V of “An act 
making appropriation for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,“ approved July 9, 1918, and 
to make said amendment retroactive; 

A bill (S. 4893) transferring the tract of land known as 
Craney Island from the jurisdiction of the War Department 
to the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department and transfer- 
ring the tract of land known as Fishermans Island from the 
jurisdiction of the Treasury Department to the jurisdiction of 
the War Department; and 

A bill (S. 4894) to amend the one hundred and eighteenth 
article of war and to authorize the calling into service of dis- 
missed or discharged officers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: z 

A bill (S. 4895) granting a pension to Jenny E. Alsenman; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GERRY: 

A bill (S. 4896) granting an increase of pension to William 
B. Douglas (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4897) to authorize the exchange of certain lands 
within the Fishlake National Forest, Utah; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND EDUCATION, 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to a matter printed in the Evening Star of yes- 
terday. I ask the Secretary to read it for the purpose of 
interrogating the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs or some other member of that committee as to its au- 
thenticity; that is to say, as to the correctness of the state- 
ment which was made in it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request is that the Sec- 
retary read an article in the Evening Star of last evening as a 
foundation for interrogating the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee or some other member, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Has the morning business closed? 

The PRESIDENT’ pro tempore: The morning business has 
not closed. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I object until the morning business 
is closed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the 
Senate determine that this article shall be read, as requested 
by the Senator from Indiana? [Putting the question.] The 
ayes seem to have it. The ayes have it, and the Secretary 
will read. 

The SECRETARY. Reading from the first page, Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, August 29: 


Unttep Srares To Finance Boys IN COLLEGES—OPENS Doors TO 
Yourns oF 18 Wno Pass ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS—GEN. MARCH 


APPROVES, 
[By David Lawrence.] 


The United States Government has Tennap taken over the universi- 
ties and colleges of the country. Any boy 18 who can pass the en- 


trance uirements can go to any of the colleges, or small, in the 
East or West, and get instruction and subsistence at the expense of the 
Government, 


How long he will be permitted to stay in his course before being 
summoned to active service depends upon two thin: his record in 
scholarship and the military demands of the forthea g year. 

But the War Department has just agreed to enter into contracts with 
upward of 400 universities and coll beginning on October 1, for the 
payment of tuition and board for all the boys of 18 who will have been 
registered or enrolled on September 7 next under the terms of the new 
man-power law. Inasmuch as. most colleges depend upon tuition fees to 
pay their professors and instructors the Government is in a sense sup- 

rting the educational institutions during the period of the war when 
Phe calls of the Army and Navy would otherwise have disrupted the pri- 
vate colleges and unendowed schools of the country, 

SCHEME OPERATES OCTOBER 1. 


It had been intended at first to enter into contracts with the colleges 
only after the students became available, but the new plan just ap- 
prover by Gen. March, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, is to 

egin the operation of the scheme on October 1, so that no time may be 
lost by the students or the colleges in giving the maximum amount of 
instruction before the boys are called to. the colors, 

The system of operation, therefore, will be about like this: 

A boy who is not yet 18 enters college in the usual way by certifi- 
cate from his preparatory school or entrance examinations, and if he 
becomes 18 rara of age during the college gene he will register under 
the terms of the new law providing pers cal registration days, and 
will be promptly inducted into the military service by the military com- 
ee stationed at the university or college where the boy bas begun 

s ‘course, 

AS TO BOYS NOW 18 YEARS OLD. 


A boy who ts already 18 years old will register on September 7 and 
will present himself in the usual way for entrance to the college or 
university of his preference. He will be inducted into the military 
service at that institution at the same time that he passes the entrance 
examinations or meets the requirements of the college. From that mo- 


ment on le is no longer in the jurisdiction of the local or district 


rt to a division of the draft army for 
service beginning as a private depends upon the opinion not merely of 
the military commander, but the col! authorities, who will cooperate 
in passing upon the status of each individual. 

CURRICULUM PLANS. 


But Inasmuch as the Government is bearing the cost of instruction, 
the War Department's special committee of Army officers and educators, 
who know exactly what are the needs and requirements of the Arm 
for commissioned and noncommissioned officers, will have a great deat 
to say about the curriculum and how much of it shall be military, tech- 
nical, or scientific, though it will have to depend apon the opinion of 
the coll authorities and the results of examinations to determine the 
tness of each student for the different branches of the service 
= 5 . 7 15 later pag ie ; 

Indou y the Navy w ve a part in the plans so that a process 

4 3 EA W. 5 which ba enable the 1 take men 
who are n spec courses ve them naval in ti 
later on to fit them for commissions. = — 

DIVIDE YEAR IN QUARTERS. 


By dividing the year into Spara it will be possible to enter new 
students four times a year. hus boys of 18 who have bad a high- 
scħool education, but who have never prepared for college will have an 
opportunity, if they show aptitude for further education, to be selected 


from among their fellows and sent to technical schools or colleges. 
1 yee the test all along the line. 
a 


of 18 can cane the examinations set before him he may con- 
ceivably have spent six months a private in the Army and be sent as 

a result of an examination to enter Yale, Harvard, or Princeton, or any 

of the numerous colleges with which the Government will have con- 

tracted for student instruction. 

Thus far contracts are entered into only for the year ending June 30. 
1919, but as the works out during the next few months an 
provision must be made to take care of the boys who will be ready to 
enter college in the autumn of 1919, it is probable that arrangements 
for further instruction and cooperation with the colleges will then be 
made. Out of it all the Government intends that some permanent sys- 
tem of universal military training and education shall grow. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, this article shows that, with 
the consent and approval of Gen. March, as I understand it, 
400 colleges in the United States are to be taken over under the 
operation of the draft act that was passed last week for the 
purpose of training a certain number of young men 18, 19, and 
20 years of age. 

I wish to ask the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
or some other member or members of that committee what 
authority for that action is given in that act? I was on the 
floor most of the time during the debate, and I feel quite sure 
that no person at any time during the progress of the discussion 
made any reference whatever to any such system as this, and I 
am trying to find out whether this is correctly stated, and, if so, 
what authority is given for it. I should be giad if the chairman 
would give us the benefit of his information. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I regret very much that 
I can not give the Senator the information he asks for. I do 
not know from whence the article emanated, whether it was 
authoritative as having come from the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy or from the War Department or Navy De- 
partment. I do not know where it came from. The first I knew 
of it was when I saw it in the Star yesterday afternoon. 

I might say this to the Senator, that in the course of the con- 
sideration of the draft act Dr. C. R. Mann, who was a professor 
of physics at the University of Chicago, appeared before the 
committee and testified to some of the activities that were being 
engaged in by him and other members of an advisory commis- 
sion—some civilians and some officers—who were undertaking 
to assist the War Department in the matter of the education of 
young men. í 

If the Senator will permit me, I do not know that this grows 
out of that at all, but it is barely possible that it emanates from 
this commission. 

At page 91 of the hearings, Dr. Mann, after stating who he 
was, said he came here last fall as a member of the advisory 
commission of the Council of National Defense to see if he could 
find out what engineering and technical schools could do to help 
the Government in this emergency. 

He said: 

Out of the work of this committee gradually 
a committee on education and special training in the War ee 
which is a branch of the training section of the war plans division o 
the General Staff. The committee on education and ial training is 
composed of four officers, one from the General Staff, one from the 
Provost General's office, one from The Adjutant General's office, 
and one from the training committee of the War College. 

The names of the commission are giyen. These gentlemen 
have been trying, in cooperation with the General Staff, to 
formulate a plan for the training of the young men, and it is 
barely possible, though I do not know anything about it, that 
they have reached some conclusion with reference to the young 
men. This article may state the result of those conclusions; 
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but, so far as I am concerned, I know nothing about it whatso- 
ever than what is published in the paper. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to say 
that the provision we inserted in the draft-extension bill in 
regard to education was designed for boys under 21 years of age 
who had served in France, for the period which the Government 
should supply them with education was the period which they 
had passed in active service, not to exceed two years. This 
scheme, as I heard it read, is apparently to take all the col- 
leges now and to use them for the education of young men 
before they enter the Army. Does the provision in the con- 
ference report in that respect provide for such a system as 
that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The conferees adopted the House pro- 
vision instead of the Senate provision on the subject of educa- 
tion. I will read it to the Senator, in order that he may see 
what the provision of the conference report is. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be obliged to the Senator if he will do so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Section 7 of the bill as reported and 
agreed upon in the conference provides: 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of War is authorized to assign to educa- 
tional institutions, for special and technical training, soldiers who 
enter the military service under the provisions of act in such 
numbers and under such regulations as he may prescribe; and_ is 
authorized to contract with such educational titutions for tho 
pony Tai quarters, and military and academic instruction of such 
80. . 

That was the House provision. 

Mr. LODGE. But that does not authorize the Government to 
take the colleges over. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. It simply allows the War Department to assign 
young men for military training to certain colleges. That has 
been done to some extent already. At the beginning of the war 
the department sent a few young men to Harvard University 
for instruction in radio work. That school has grown to over 
8,000 by the Government sending those young men there, and 
the college has been struggling—I think with some success—to 
meet the situation. I presume that is what the provision in the 
conference report is aimed at and not to take possession of all 
the colleges of the country and use them for the general educa- 
tion of young men. As the Senator from Oregon has read the 
provision, it specifically provides for instruction in certain tech- 
nical branches of military training. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Pardon me just a moment. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts will remember that there was a good 
deal of discussion and criticism of the Senate provision in the 
Senate, and it seemed to me that when we got into conference 
about the matter it was pretty well granted that there was an 
uncertainty; that it was a future matter, one that could be 
provided for in the future. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought so, and I therefore voted against it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But here was a present proposition; 
and the Senate conferees thought it best to adopt that provi- 
sion for taking care of the young men now, rather than in the 
future. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KIRBY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in this connection, I wish to 
Say that certain schools in different parts of the country have 
already been designated for the training of boys of 18, 19, and 
20 years of age. The committee on education and special 
training has, I know, designated three of the schools in the 
State of Utah, and those schools are now preparing for the 
reception of students for the purpose of special instruction 
and training. I do not understand that the Government pays a 
dollar of the expense; I understand that the schools stand for 
the expense, with the single exception, I will say, of an Army 
officer designated to the particular school as instructor in 
military tactics. I know that is the case in my own State, 
ane I have also understood that it was the practice in other 

es. 

I rather think that the article that has been read at the 
desk refers to that particular activity on the part of the commit- 
tee on education and special training in the War Department, 
I will say to the Senator, however, that I haye no knowledge 
as to whether there is such a program, as is apparently out- 
lined in this article; but up to the present time I do not be- 
lieve that anything has been done to justify the statement con- 
tained therein. X 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, this article is written 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. I will yield in just a moment. This article 
is written by Mr. David Lawrence, and it is generally under- 
stood that he speaks with some knowledge of the situation. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
declines to yield for the present. 

Mr. WATSON. This article states specifically that the 
War Department has entered into an arrangement with 400 
universities and colleges, beginning on October 1, for the pay- 
ment of tuition and board for all the boys of 18 who will have 
registered or enrolled on September 7, That is a definite prop- 
osition on the part of the Government. 

Mr. LODGE. That is entirely different from what the law 
provides. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely, and I want to ascertain from 
some member of the Military Affairs Committee what au- 
thority exists for any such action as that by the Military 
Department of the Government. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr, President, so far as my knowledge of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and its workings goes I desire to 
say that I know of no law under which a measure as elaborate 
is suggested in that article could be carried out. Certainly no 
consideration by that committee has been had of anything like 
that proposition in magnitude and general application. 

Of course, there have been for many years officers detailed 
to colleges in the States to give instruction in military tactics. 
That practice may be and probably will be considerably enlarged 
upon under the law to which the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] has referred; also under laws now being considered as 
to education in specific scientific lines; but this article, of the 
contents of which I knew nothing until it was read to me last 
night, is very surprising, because action therein contemplated 
must have been taken under some general legislation and not 
under existing specific legislation in the way either of appro- 
priation or of military law. 

Mr. WATSON. I quite agree with the Senator that there is 
no law authorizing this sort of action to be taken; but here is a 
proposition substantially to take over 400 colleges in the United 
States and to place in those colleges, at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment for tuition and subsistence, as many scholars as they 
can accommodate. There is not anything said about military 
training, but these young men are to be sent to college, so far as 
this article recites, for mental development and intellectual cul- 
ture. Ofcourse, there might be military training as a side affair; 
but, after all, when we passed the draft-extension bill it was done 
with the definite and specific understanding that these men were 
needed on the battle front in France in order to win the war next 
year; and Gen. March specifically stated—and his statement was 
read on this floor of the debate over and over again—that all 
of these men were needed and would be on the battle front in 
France by the 30th day of next June. 

Now, here is a proposition to deflect a number of young men 
and to place them in educational institutions for the purpose of 
military instruction on the side; but, in reality, for the purpose 
of mental instruction, the usual college curriculum to be followed 
by those who thus enter the institutions. 

Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I will yield first to the Senator from IIIinois 
and then to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That article states, according to the Sena- 
tor’s explanation, that the Government is to take over 400 uni- 
versities and colleges? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Has the Senator considered whether it is 
not a part of taking everything that the Government can get its 
hands on and that is in sight? 

Mr. WATSON. That is precisely what I am trying to find out. 
There seems to be no authority of law for this procedure. Now 
I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, as I understand the situa- 
tion, it is intended to provide training for boys between 18 and 
19 years of age. Now, whether that training is to take place in 
camp or whether at certain colleges where the training can be 
supplied properly and to the best advantage it is a question for 
the War Department to determine. They can decide that where 
boys 18 years of age are attending school or desire to attend 
school where they can obtain the military training that is re- 
quired, they will be permitted to do so. They will be subject to 
call; they will be enlisted; they will get the benefit of the $30 u 
month and of uniform and equipment. That is the expense that 
is referred to, perhaps, in the article mentioned by the Senator, 
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just the same as they would get those things if they were in 
camp. The only difference is that they would be allowed to get 
this training in the colleges which are selected and which can 
afford the training and are selected for that reason. The Gov- 
ernment will not pay any more nor any less in that event than 
it would pay if the training were given in the camps. The train- 
ing lasts for one year between the ages of 18 and 19. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kısa in the chair). 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WATSON, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the conference report to which 
the Senator from Oregon has referred, in section 7, I think, after 
reading it carefully, gives that authority specifically, because it 
reads as follows: 

That the Secretary of War is authorized to assign to educational 
institutions, for special and technical training, soldiers who enter the 
military service under the provisions of this act in such numbers and 
under such regulations as he age prescribe; and is authorized to con- 
tract with such educational institutions for the subsistence, quarters, 
and military and academic instruction of such soldiers, 

My remarks made ‘a few moments ago referred not to what 
action may be taken under the draft-extension bill when it be- 
comes a law, but to what had been done in the past. I have no 
doubt, however, that, under the wording I have read, authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to contract with educational institu- 
tions for the subsistence, quarters, and military and academic 
instruction of such soldiers, he is given authority to pay for the 
education and for all expenses attached to the education of the 
soldiers whe may be sent to the different institutions. As to 
the number of colleges, there is no limit. There may be 400 or 
there may be 1,000. I believe that there is nothing in the provi- 
sion authorizing the Secretary of War to take over the educa- 
tional institutions, but it does give authority to incur the ex- 
pense involved in the plan, and nobody can tell how much that 
will be. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senater from Indiana for just a moment? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is being done and has been done 
for a good while, as the Senator from Utah knows. As the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] said awhile ago, the de- 
partment is utilizing some of the colleges for special training 
not only in ordnance and other scientific branches but in aviation 
as well. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they are not paying the expenses, are they? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But the bill under consideration is not 
a law yet. 

Mr. WATSON. No; it is not yet the law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Indiana was asking 
about the statement which he has had read. If what is referred 
to in the article has been done, there is no authority for it. If 
they are operating under the provision of the conference report, 
of course it is not a law yet, and I assume that they have not 
attempted to act under it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the article says that the de- 
partment has already contracted with 400 universities. I read 
the testimony before the committee with some interest, because I 
was somewhat reluctant to vote to send 18-year-old boys to the 
battle front, and did not intend to do so unless the stern neces- 
sity for such action was shown. I saw nothing in the hearings 
with regard to a proposition of this character, and certainly 
there was not a single syllable uttered in the debate on the floor 
of the Senate with reference to such a proposition. Therefore it 
seems to me to run counter to the whole spirit of the bill which 
we passed. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] has said that the 
soldiers who enter these colleges are to have military training 
at the various institutions instead of at the training camps; but, 
Senators, we all know how futile that sort of military training 
would be. If a man is there for educational purposes, and his 
training mentally and intellectually amounts to anything, he 
can not devote his time and energy to the military training 
which is essential to make a soldier of him, such as is required 
on the modern battle field. If, on the other hand, he devotes 
his time exclusively to military training, as he ought to devote 
his time if he is to be thoroughly developed, qualified and 
equipped for military service in these days, then his intellectual 
training can be of no consequence and will practically amount 
to a negligible quantity. Therefore, I think that the very last 
sentence in the article read explains the whole situation, and 
that is that in some way or other out of this is to grow a perma- 
nent policy; that is to say, in my judgment, it is nothing more 
nor less than a part of the whole socialistic policy, a part of 
the socialistic program heretofore adopted along so many other 
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lines, such as the taking over of the railroads, the taking over 
of the telegraphs, the taking over of the telephones, and the 
taking over of the express companies, to be followed evidently 
by the taking over of the mines and then of the oil fields, and 
then of various public utilities and agencies. The taking over 
of these institutions for the purpose of educating young men at 
the public expense is but an additional step in the socialistic 
program that has heretofore been adopted in our governmental 
affairs by men in high places who are socialists. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. As I understand the terms of the conference 
report, the intention of Congress certainly is, under the word- 
ing as I heard it read, to authorize the department to assign 
men drafted for military service to educational institutions 
for special and technical training. 

Mr. WATSON. For special and technical training. 

Mr. LODGE. That is being done now; but, according to the 
article as it has been read, the plan is to take two or three 
million young men registered under the new law who are not 
5 21 years of age, and give them academic and general edu- 
cation. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely; and not only that, but it proposes 
to take over 400 colleges. 

Mr. LODGE. That is, to absorb the whole educational sys- 
tem of the country? 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely; there it is in a nutshell. But sup- 
pose they take over the 400 colleges. I am told by a college 
president, with whom I conferred this morning, that at the full 
limit 120,000 is the maximum that can be educated at any one 
time by these 400 colleges. If they can only educate 120,000, 
who is to select the 120,000 out of the 3,000,000 who will be 
drafted? He said that his theory was that the 120,000 would 
consist of those already in the colleges. We might naturally 
suppose, as this article in one place inferred, that it was the 
sons of the poorer persons who would be taken in and benefited 
by the operations of this scheme; but evidently that would not 
be the case if the 120,000 already in these colleges are no longer 
to be educated by their parents, but the expense of their educa- 
tion is to be transferred to the Government and from this time 
on their tuition and their subsistence in these institutions is to 
be paid for by the Government and not by their parents. 

Therefore I can not see, in the first place, that there is any 
authority for it; and, in the second place, that any great num- 
ber of people are to be benefited by it. All I can see is that it is 
an open door to a future policy which has been so well outlined 
in the previous days of this administration. That is why I 
object to it. I do not believe there is any authority for it; I 
believe it is entirely outside of the limits of the authority of the 
Secretary of War or Gen. March or any other person connected 
with the war administration and the war policies of the Gov- 
eramen to so conduct the affairs of their department at this 

e. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I was about to observe 
that were I convinced that the War Department were going to 
do any such thing, I would regard it as seriously as the Senator 
from Indiana. I have not the slightest idea that they have any 
intention of doing such a thing, that they have any authority 
for doing such a thing or any money with which to pay for it. 
I merely note that the article is written by Mr. David Lawrence, 
which explains a great deal to me. It is weil known that he is 
fairly actively engaged from time to time in what might be 
called political propaganda, and the spreading of this article 
over the United States, where I have no doubt it will be read by 
thousands and thousands of parents and young buys, is calcu- 
lated to give the impression that as a partial offset for whatever 
hardships may be incurred as the result of the new draft a 
paternal Government is to step in and educate free of charge 
every boy in this country who is 18 years of age. The vice of 
this article is that it is deceiving the American public, and it is 
not the first article of this kind that has gone out from Wash- 
ington. There have been such from even more oficial sources 
than the author of this article. 

In my humble judgment this article is on all fours with 
the deception practiced- upon the people of this country in con- 
nection with the aircraft program. It is meant to assuage, it 
is meant to console, it is meant to give some little encouragement 
here or there, and for the time being tide over any little diffi- 
culty that may occur or may arise in public sentiment, if-any 
such should arise. 

I can only give my estimate of it, Mr. President. The War 
Department can not do this thing. It is a physical impossibility. 
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The vice of the matter is that every boy of 18 in this country 
will be misled when he reads that first paragraph, which 
reads: 

Any boy of 18 who can pass the entrance ts can go to any 
of the colleges, large or small, in the East or West, and get instruction 
and subsistence at the expense of the Government. 

Senators, that is not true. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the article states that the 
department or Gen. March has already contracted with 400 edu- 
cational institutions for this service. Does the Senator doubt 
that statement? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know whether or not the de- 
partment has contracted for any services from educational insti- 
tutions, but I would be willing to wager that if any such con- 
tracts have been made they are solely and entirely for the 
special and technical training of men selected for that very 
purpose for special service later on in the Army, not for all boys 
of 18. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. What does the Senator think of the state- 
ment in the article in substance to the effect that the college 
authorities are to have something to say about whether the 
boys possess the qualifications necessary for officers of the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can only once more remind the Sena- 
tor of the authorship of the article. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I had not had occasion to read 
this article or understand anything about its terms and pro- 
posals until it was suggested here. I do not know whether 
there is foundation for it or not. There is so much misinforma- 
tion in the newspapers and in some reports that might be con- 
sidered official around here that I want te state all I know about 
the matter. 

When we discussed this matter before the Military Affairs 
Committee, and had a hearing with Gen. March, and the Secre- 
tary of War and Gen. Crowder present, it was the determination, 
us expressed, to put these boys who are registered, called in the 
draft, into the service, into camp, and into France before the 
first day of next June. They said the necessity required that 
it should be done. 

All who are to go to France are expected to have from four to 
six months’ training before leaving here, which will necessitate 
their being called about the first of the year. I asked at that 
time about the purpose in view as to education, if it would not 

‘deprive all boys who were in high schools and colleges of the 
opportunity to finish their education, and it was said that they 
must be in camp or in France by the Ist day of next June. 
Then, on an inquiry from one of my constituents, who had had 
his 18-year-old boy in college one year and wanted to send him 
back in September, I wrote a letter to Gen. Crowder, stating I 
had had this inquiry, and that I had informed this constituent 
of mine, from my opinion formed at the hearings and his state- 
ment, that there would be no opportunity given for boys who 
were in college to finish their education; that it could not be 
done under the program as contemplated. Gen. Crowder wrote 
me a letter, in which he said that it was not expected that any 
boy would have an opportunity to complete his education ex- 
cept those in the medical, engineering, and chemistry depart- 
ment. 

Now, that is as much as I know about the matter and the 
authority I have for that statement—that only those boys 
studying medicine, engineering, and chemistry would be given 
an opportunity to pursue their studies; that the others would 
be required by the draft for service. 

There was another inquiry made of the Military Department, 
of those who were being heard and making explanations about 
the war program. One member of the committee suggested that 
there were many able men between 31 and 45 who had made an 
unqualified success of their business or their profession; that 
these men would not be able to leave their families and serve 
in the ranks as private soldiers; that they would probably be 
given deferred clussification; but that their country ought not 
to be deprived of their eminent services in the capacity of offi- 
cers; that if they were allowed to go into training camps they 
could be given commissions commensurate with their ability, 
and their services as officers might result to the great benefit 
of the Army and the Nation. It was said in reply, and I think 
it the right policy, that all the commissions and the training 
facilities fer officers would be reserved for the men who were 
required under the terms of the draft to defend the country’s 
cause upon the field of battle. 

I think that is the right practice. I think the men who are 
required te go nnd must go are the men who ought first to be 
given the opportunity to take the training and to become offi- 
cers. With thet in view. which it seemed to me was the fair 
thing, I de net believe that it is the purpose of the Government 


to take these boys, whom they said it was so essential to have 
fighting on the front yonder by next June, and to distribute 
them around among the different colleges for education for the 
next two or three years. God knows I wish it might be done 
rather than that they should be compelled to go to France to 
fight the country’s battles to the exclusion cf the 13,000,000 men 
in the third age, 31 to 45, who are not to be called, and the seven 
and a half million men in the present draft who have been 
given deferred classification. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, what a useless 
inquiry by my friend from Indiana is that which he has just 
addressed to the Senate. He asks by what law or by what 
authority the particular program that is outlined in the article 
that has been read is to be carried into effect or consummated. 
Does not the Senator understand, as all of us understand, that 
any program that is sought to be carried out to-day is carried 
out, whether there be law or authority or whether there be no 
law or authority? The Senator from Indiana, just like all the 
rest of us, has contributed to the creation in the Nation to-day 
of an absolutism; and it does not make any difference what the 
Congress desires, or what the Congress may wish, or what 
the Congress may enact, that absolutism, under the urge and 
necessity and the dire crisis of war, does exactly as it sees fit. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether the article that has 
been read is true or not. I do not care whether the policy that 
is enunciated in that article is socialistic or otherwise. If the 
salvage of a smashed democracy, Mr. President, shall be the 
education of our 18-year-old boys, I gladly welconie it; and I 
hope that some such program will be carried ont. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the latter part of this news 
item—which I think is, to use the vernacular of the street, a 
mere feeler on public sentiment—says: 

Out of it all the Government intends that some permanent system of 
universal military g and education shall grow. 

Some time ago in this body there was a bill pending with 
which I had considerable sympathy, one that has been at 
proper intervals urged by the very competent chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], providing for 
what is known as universal military training. There was a 
kindly sentiment for that measure, I believe, in (his body, und 
it might have carried had it not been for the Secretary of War. 
who said that his department had at that time no Intention of 
urging upon Congress or the country a system of universal 
military training. This was taken to represent the sentiments 
of the administration on that question. Therefore, it has not 
been considered since. This, I take it, is in line with many 
other efforts of like kind. 

There was some sentiment for an additional member of the 
Cabinet, Mr. President, to take charge of the aeronautic 
department of the military service. That was not recelvel 
kindly in the administrative department. It was said te he u 
reflection upon the ability of the Secretary of War. I think 
it was not such a reflection, even by those who were very urgent 
for the adoption of that policy. It was merely for the purpose 
of expediting and making efficient the airplane service of this 
country to be used abroad. However, since that time the Sec- 
retary of War has clandestinely and secretly adopted the idea 
by appointing an officer of his own naming to do the same 
service that would be done by a separate member of the Cabi- 
net. This educational scheme is in line with the same kind-of 
conduct. He is opposed to universal military training. but is 
in faver—and this is intended to test public sentiment—of 
taking over 400 universities and colleges, starting a universal 
military training under the auspices of the Secretary of War, 
and thereby accomplishing, as he believes, the practical purposes 
intended by the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
and by a majority of the Senate, in all probability, without 
adopting or giving credit to the useful idea advocated in the 
Senate. 

Whenever there is a useful idea in the Senate on any kind of 
military or other question, whenever any original thought of 
any kind is entertained by a Senator or a Representative, 
unless it is made through the executive department and the 
spokesman is the Secretary of War or some other member of 
the Cabinet, that idea, however meritorious it may be, comes to 
an untimely end and is stillborn upon its delivery in this body. 
However, there is little distinction made between the quick and 
the dead by the Cabinet officers, becnuse they possess the vital 
power of resurrection. They bring it forward in some particu- 
lar guise, clad in a new uniform, shriven and sanctificd by the 
executive department or by the greatest Secretary of War the 
world ever knew, and especially our own country, giving it a 
new name, bringing it forward as their offspring fs an indis- 
pensable requisite of the war. The same idea condemned und 
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ruined in Congress by Executive opposition is adopted and 
made alive by the executive department and hailed as a great 
advance in the art of waging war. I have seen it done, not 
once, not twice, but by actual count I can enumerate over 11 
of those cases in which useful ideas have been delivered in this 
body, killed by the Executive frown, and afterwards resurrected 
by Executive favor. 

This is a part of the same program. It wholly ignores the 
idea that if you or I or any of our colleagues have a boy we 
would like to send to a university or college of our own choice 
he will be inducted into the service, drafted after he has regis- 
tered under the act recently passed and soon to be approved by 
the Executive; he is taken from our hands, from the control of 
every parent or guardian in this country; he is taken from 
those who have a natural interest in his welfare; he becomes a 
part of the military branch, and by « gross perversion of con- 
gressional authority vested in the Executive we become a 
paternal Government. The education of the vast number of 
18 or 19 year old boys who are of university or college age is to 
be taken out of the hands of their natural guardians or their 
parents; they are to be taken by the Government as a military 
measure and then thrust into the college or university to suit 
the ideas of some autocrat or martinet in a department. That 
is what this means in practice. 

If we must go back to the days of the Spartans in order to 
survive, as a last resort, I shall not complain. I will be subject 
to the implied and merited criticism offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Jounson] that we help create such a condition. 
I would if it is necessary to defend ourselves and to wage this 
war successfully; but I see no necessity for it at this time, 
either by legislation or by Executive order. It is a part of the 
same program which is on foot now to take over all the insur- 
ance companies in this country—life, fire, casualty, surety 
bonds, and every form of selling indemnity—by contract. That 
is now on foot. Taking over the German fire insurance com- 
panies by the Alien Property Custodian is made the entering 
wedge for engaging the Government in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. My distinguished colleague [Mr. Lewis], who is now at 
the European end of the cable, with nations waiting upon his 
words, and engaged on a delicate mission for the President 
while he is a candidate in Illinois, by most entertaining inter- 
views in Paris, has introduced in this body a bill for indus- 
trial insurance; which takes all the group insurance now writ- 
ten by private insurance companies, in whatever department of 
an industrial plant it is, and writes a collective policy, guar- 
anteeing against casualties in that line of business. 

That is proposed to be taken over by this bill offered by my 
distinguished colleague. 

Here I might, parenthetically for a moment, Mr. President, 
protest against the somewhat light and frivolous way in which 
a House Member from the twenty-second Illinois district has 
referred to my distinguished colleague. I hope that he will 
hasten to his native shores with wings as swift as meditation 
or the thoughts of love that he may sweep to his parliamentary 
revenge. He is charged with a need to correct some dates, 
because having become the author of a textbook on constitu- 
tional law he was a candidate for Vice President, this critical 
Member of the House said, before he had reached the constitu- 
tional age to serve if he had been nominated and elected, 
which of itself he thinks will require some rearrangement of 
the chronology, which will come in due course and sufficiently 
when my colleague returns. I have no fear about the result 
when once he will reach our own shores and engage upon that 
subject. This is only incidental. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes; I yield. I then will resume the trail 
I was following. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I notice according to the 
biography in the Congressional Directory of 1913 the birth 
of the Senator's colleague was stated as being in 1868, and 
from that, of course, arose the question about his eligibility for 
the Vice Presidency. I looked at the Congressional Directory 
this morning of the Sixty-fifth Congress, the first edition, and 
I find the date given there as May 18, 1863, still two years 
short, however, of the constitutional age for the Vice Presi- 
dency. 

Mr. SHERMAN, 
plained. 

Mr. ASHURST. 


I am sure that can be sufficiently ex- 


Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Senators who have this morning indulged 
in the performance of attacking a Senator who is 3,000 miles 
away do not occupy a becoming attitude. They seem to find 
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it chivalrous, indeed, to wait until the object of their attack is 
absent and until 3,000 miles of ocean roll between them before 
they assail and ridicule the senior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator need not be so indiguant. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not indignant. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is only giving him when he returns an 
8 for which he will thank everyone who opens the 

oor. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is not a matter of indignation. It is a 
matter of the propriety of assailing a man in this fashion. 
The absent Senator is our colleague; he represents in part a 
great State. I do not care in particular about the senior Senator. 
from Illinois. There is no special friendship between him and 
me, but if a Republican Senator were assailed in this fashion I 
should protest. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. ASHURST. I protest against this procedure. An unfair 
thing is being done to Senator Lewis. Let us be fair. Let us 
be gentlemen. Let us make our attack when he is here in the 
Senate and can respond. That is the way men ought to fight. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The Senator was never more mistaken in 
his life. I am defending my absent colleague and saying I pro- 
test against the comment made by a Member of the House. 

Mr. ASHURST. God save me from any such defense as that! 

Mr. SHERMAN, I never said a disrespectful word, pub- 
licly or privately, of my colleague in my life. I have for him 
the greatest regard. I regret the Senator does not seem to ap- 
preciate my effort. 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe that to be true. There is no more 
courteous, kind-hearted, scholarly, patriotic man in this body 
than the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerman]. He has de- 
scended, however, this morning from the high position he always 
here occupies to find merriment at the expense of his colleague, 
who is far away and can not answer now. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] is a most courteous gentleman, and I 
hope he will no longer indulge in such unfair and ungenerous 
criticism of an absent Senator. z 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was intending to remark when the Senator 
from Arizona uttered his last paragraph that I protest in his 
absence especially against the somewhat facetious way in which 
the House Member commented upon such personal matters that 
can be explained. I know that my colleague will be very giad 
that I have called attention in the Senate to the comments made 
upon him by the House Member and that the dates will be ar- 
ranged in such chronological order that there will be no dis- 
erepancy. I think it is a mere mistake in the Printing Office or 
in the haste of revising biographical matter. I am sure the 
kindly good nature of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] 
will absolve me from blame on reflection. I know when my col- 
league returns there will be not only accurate but adequate 
explanation, and I await with confidence that return. I do not 
feel at liberty to take up the matter in his absence, because it is 
So personal to him. I referred to it in connnection with the 
insurance measure named for the purpose of giving my colleague 
an opening when he does come and also giving an opening on 
the first convenient interval when the time will permit, on Mon- 
day or Tuesday next, if the condition of the calendar and the 
public business will justify, for some remarks of my own on 
another subject, the text of which will be “ Unofficial and Per- 
sonal Government in the United States.” At that time, Mr. 
President, I expect to animadvert at considerable length upon 
this and some other things kindred to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? The morning business is closed, and the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE, 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to announce 
to the Senate that a number of amendments were passed over 
while the bill was under consideration. Without objection, they 
will be taken up in their order. 

Mr. LODGE. This bill comes up under the unanimous-consent 
agreement as unfinished business at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the understanding of 
the Chair. The first amendment passed over will be reported. 

The SECRETARY, The first amendment passed over when the 
bill was last under consideration will be found on page 2. Be- 
ginning at line 4 with the word “ Provided,” the committee pro- 
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Aveusr 30, 


poses to strike out ali down to and including the word “ enacted,” 
in line 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated, 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over will be 
found at the foot of page 3, where, on line 22, after the word 
date,“ the committee proposes to insert the following words: 

Provided, rae ot said 8 


Preaek seen ie tc h: d wheat and to supply the same on 
e res ọ purchase seed wheat an 
credit to farmers In the Great Plains area west of the ninety-eighth 


ry of cul 
ber 1, 1919, and to such 
. 88 first Monday is Decumber 
thereafter: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may use such 
obligations of the United States as collateral to borrow money for sup- 

lying seed to farmers for in pursuance of law. And the Secretary 
Ts further empowered to prescribe proper rules and regulations for 
carrying into effect the provisions hereof: Provided further, That when 
A E aea te 
than 10 peiye per bushel above cost of such seed to said dealer or inter- 
m ry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the chairman of 
the committee about the words Great Plains area,” in line 1, 
page 4. Just what territory would that cover? 

Mr. GORE. It would include the territory west of the one 
hundredth meridian to the foothills of the Rockies. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It would not go beyond? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What objection would there be 
to going beyond that? I will state to the Senator the reason 
why I ask the question. I have gotten a telegram and resolu- 
tion with reference to the conditions in four or five contiguous 
counties in the State of Washington where we have had during 
the last three or four years extremely short crops, and the 
farmers are in a very bad condition at this time with reference 
to seed wheat. They have petitioned and asked the Govern- 
ment for assistance. I should like to have that area covered 
by this legislation if possible. I think the conditions there are 
about as urgent as they are in any other section of the country, 
although it is not such a large territory, of course. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that the idea was that 
the territory defined would include the principal wheat-producing 
area of the country, a section which is peculiarly liable to 
drought, and where two or three droughts have succeeded each 
other. It was peculiarly with reference to the wheat country 
that this limitation was inserted. Of course, there would be 
an element of injustice to exclude a region which would have 
an equal title to this sort of treatment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I thought. This is 
in wheat territory, although we have a good deal of semiarid 
territory in the State of Washington. 

Mr. GORE. I will state further this is a sort of a paternalistic 
proposition, and the committee desired to be as conservative as 
they thought they might be. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Would the Senator have any 
objection to striking out the words “ Great Plains,” so that it 
would fall in the area west of the ninety-eighth meridian? 

Mr. GORE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I offer that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
The amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 1, of the committee amend- 
ment, strike out the words “Great Plains,” so as to read 
“farmers in the area west of the ninety-eighth meridian.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Beginning with line 12, on page 4, the proviso 
is as follows: 

Provided, That the Secretary of coy, grey ome may use such obliga- 
tions of the United States as collateral to borrow money for supplying 

to farmers for cash in pursuance of law. 

I want to ask the Senator having the bill in charge if there 
was ever in the past legislation that authorized the Secretary 
of Agriculture to use the obligations of the Government as col- 
lateral to borrow money? ‘That has always been done in the 
past through the Secretary of the Treasury. I do not know of 
an obligation of the Government that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture controls or could handle as collateral security. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, I think that the Senator is right 
in suggesting that this process is generally carried out by the 
* Secretary of the Treasury. The obligations referred to are those 


taken by the Secretary of Agriculture in securing the debts for 
wheat advances. I assume that the margin would be ample to 
cover any depreciation in the obligation. It was thought that it 
might provide the means of a revolving fund and obviate an 
appropriation of a larger amount of money. I think that was 
the purpose in the mind of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state this has reference to a revolving 
fund Congress has already authorized. There is no necessity 
whatever for this particular part of tha amendment. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is mistaken on that point. The law 
requires that the seed shall be god for cash, and that the money 
shall go to the reyolving fund. Of course, when he makes a 
purchase of seed and sells to the farmers for cash he has 
cash by which to proceed; but this contains an amendment to 
the existing law authorizing the sale on time, taking liberty 
bonds as security for the debt. That would, of course, absorb 
the fund and there would not be a revolving fund. his proviso 
was inserted so as to continue the revolving-fund i_iture with- 
out making so large an appropriation out of the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does seem to me if we are going to allow 
any obligation to be incurred by the United States, it ought to 
be incurred through the regular department that always has had 
such matters in hand. If the Senator wants to reach what he 
has just stated, then let us make this amendment conform to 
the existing conditions and allow such loans to be made and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, and let him receive 
= . and collateral security offered in puyment of the seed 
whea 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator I think there are a 
great many questionable points about this whole policy, and as 
far as I am personally concerned I have no objection to its 


going out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
make that motion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to strike out the proviso beginning in 
nns B page 4, down to and including the word “law” on 

e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out of the amendment 
the following words: 

Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture way use such obligations 
of the Uni States 
8 fed yey Fy ere. borro money for supplying seod 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ne of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr, SIMMONS. If I correctly understand this matter, and 
I do not say with confidence that I do, because I have just 
entered the Chamber, the elimination of these words would prac- 
tically destroy the revolving feature of that fund. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it would not destroy the revolving feature 
at all. This is an extension of the revolving feature, allowing 
seed wheat to be sold on credit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is mistaken, As I under- 
stand it at present the amount appropriated made a revolving 
fund. That entire amount is always money because the present 
law requires that the sale shall be made in cash. So that fund 
can easily revolve, But it is proposed now by the amendment of 
the committee to permit sales to be made to farmers upon their 
notes properly secured. I believe the security is confined to 
liberty bonds. Sales therefore can be made not for cash but for 
liberty bonds. If the Secretary of the Treasury is not permitted 
to use those liberty bonds for the purpose of securing an addi- 
tional fund and converting them into cash then, of course, there 
can be no fund to revolve because the money is exhausted in the 
first purchase. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I may not understand it, but I think I do. I 
yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The statement which the Senater has made 
is correct; but I want to call his attention to the fact that if 
we desire to grant time on the sales of wheat to farmers, as this 
intends shall be done, and to take liberty bonds as security for 
the wheat sold, the proper way for Congress to do would be to 
appropriate more money for the purchase of wheat and where 
sold on time have the security received go into the Treasury of 
the United States. This amendment, however, provides: 

That the Secretary of Agriculture may use such obligations of the 
United States as collateral to borrow money for supplying seed to 
farmers for cash in purstance of law. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Pardon me just for a moment, in order that 
I may reply to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoorl. That wonld 
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be so, provided there were some amendment which permitted 
that sort of thing to be done; but if we eliminate this part of 
the amendment, then, undoubtedly, when the Secretary has ex- 
pended the entire fund in the purehase of wheat which is to be 
supplied to the farmers and sells all of that wheat on time, there 
will be no fund to revolve. Now, it is proposed to strike out the 
provision in the bill which authorizes the Secretary to raise 
additional money upon the hypothecation of liberty bonds, which 
he has taken as. security for the wheat which he has sold. If 
we strike that out and do not substitute anything in its place, 
then, of course, there will be no fund remaining to revolve. If 
the Senate in striking it out will provide by some other means 
for a revolving fund, then I shall have no objection to that; but 
to strike it out and let nothing remain except a provision that 
this fund be invested in wheat and the wheat be sold on time 
I think would bring about a result that would not be desirable. 
It would place too narrow a limitation upon the operations of 
the department in supplying the necessary seed to farmers in 
this country. 

Mr. GORE. Or it would require too large an appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The original law authorizes the sale of wheat 
for cash. Now, if this proviso were stricken out, then the 
amendment would authorize the sale of wheat upon credit, se- 
cured by liberty bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will admit that what the Senator says is true, 
so far as additional money is concerned. With my proposed 
amendment adopted the Secretary of Agriculture would haye 
only the amount of the appropriation which was made in the 
first place; but the remainder of the committee amendment does 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to sell the wheat not 
only for cash but upon credit by taking liberty bonds as se- 
curity. That is all that ought to be done by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. If we want to meet this issue, then we ought to 
increase the amount that was appropriated for this purpose and 
pass this amendment without the proviso. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can see very well the situation would be 
niet by on amendment which appropriated any amount that 
might be tled up by reason of the sale of the whole amount or 
of a part of the amount of wheat upon time; that would reach 
the situation. If the Senator has in mind an amendment to 
meet that situation I have no objection, but unless some pro- 
vision is-made by which this fund will not be exhausted, then 
I shall object. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator does not believe that it Is good 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to borrow 
money on behalf of the United States, does he? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not believe it is; but it is good legista- 
tion, I think, under these conditions. We are passing a great 
many acts now that are not good legislation, but which are nec- 
essary to meet a situation, 

Mr. SMOOT: But in this case it may be so easily done the 
other way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not myself think when a department 
here, In a process of certain business which we have intrusted 
to it, acquires liberty bonds that to permit it to hypothecate 
these liberty bonds to secure additional money to carry out the 
same purpose would be necessarily a serious offense against the 
usual financial policy of this Government. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, there is no doubt that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Sraracons] is correct in his conclu- 
sions as to what would be the effect of this amendment. If 
the proviso objected to by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor], 
and which was about to be stricken out by the Senate, is 
stricken ont, the money will be absorbed and enn not revolve. 
It was the desire of the committee to permit the fund to revolve, 
and in thet way to obviate a much larger appropriation. We 
thought that a system might be worked out which would be 
able. to go on as a sort of going concern and take care of itself, 
and thus ebviate a considerable strain on the Treasury. 

There is no doubt that there is point in the objection of the 
Senator from Utah that this devolves a duty upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture which under ordinary circumstances would 
be devolved upon the Secretary of the Treasury; but I call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that we must do one of two 
things. We must either devolve upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury a duty that is ordinarily devolved upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture, a duty for which the Secretary of Agriculture 
has now equipment and organization—the purchase-and sale of 


this seed—or else we must devolve upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture a duty which is usually devolved upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury. We have to take our choice between the two. 
I would ask the Senator from Utah, however, if it would meet 
his objection to say “that the Seeretary of Agriculture, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury“? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That would make no difference, for I have 
absolute confidence in the Secretary of Agriculture. The only 
objection I have to it is the authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to borrow money upon the obligations of the Govern- 
ment. That should not be done. If we know how much money 
will be necessary to meet the situation after this amendment 
shall have been passed authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to sell this seed upon time, we ought to make the appropriation ` 
to cover it: Then the Secretary of Agriculture can sell wheat 
on time or for cash, as the case may be. He ought to decide the 
question, and we ought to furnish the money. In case the 
proviso. is stricken out, then the money beeomes a revolving. 
fund, no matter whether the wheat is sold upon credit or for 
cash; and that is the proper way to do it. 

Mr. GORE. But the fund could not revolve if the wheat is 
sold on credit. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may, for the payments for wheat so sold 
as to one sale may fall due at one time and as to another sale 
may all fall due at another. The payments will not all fall due 
upon the same date. 

Mr. GORE. But the entire season might have gone by. 

Mr, SMOOT. Well, but there will be other seasons coming, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Oklahoma? - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator frem Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was absent when this amendment came up, 
but I judge the proviso grows out of an amendment which was 
offered by me to the bill while it was pending before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS. That amendment provided for the loaning of 
the money directly to farmers without taking of security, such 
as bonds or anything of that kind, but by giving their notes 
and a lien upon the crop. Sinee I offered that amendment the 
situation has been partially cared for by an advance of money 
which is being loaned through the Federal farm lean banks. 

This amendment as it stands would do the people I have tried 
to assist no good, because they have not the security to put up, 
and in localities where they wanted assistance they have bor- 
rowed from the banks to such an extent that they are unable 
to borrow more at this time. I have received information from 
one county that at a meeting attended by all the bankers in the 
country it was stated that they had advanced and loaned all 
the money that they had on hand and could not advance any more 
unless they got it from the Government or from the Federal 


land banks or from some other source; that they could extend 


no further relief. 

Mr. GORD. I will say to the Senator that I intended to 
offer an amendment to this bill to meet that situntion. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was going to ask the Senator in regard to 
that. The situation which I intended to cover has been largely 
covered by an advance of $5,000,000, but the conditions are not 
entirely satisfactory as yet, although the situation has been par- 
tially relieved. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator mean that 
we have increased the appropriation $5,000,000? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; but there has been advanced from the 
emergency fund by the President $5,000,000, which has gone 
out through the Secretary of the Treasury to the farm-loan 
banks. As I understand, there is another class which needs 
assistance, and that is the men who are in a little better con- 
dition than those who were intended to be covered by the 
amendment offered by me, men who perhaps can put up the 
security, but the money Is not in the locality to be loaned to 
them. I am told that that situation exists in a large number 
of counties In Texas, in some counties in western Oklahema, 
in some in western Kansas, to some extent in western Ne- 
braska, and quite extensively in Montana, and in some of the 
other Northwestern States. 

Mr: SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 


e-—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 
Mr. SIMMONS. The only interest I have in this mattor is 
that this fund shall be sufficient to serve the purpose that we 
have in view. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was just getting to that question. 
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going to ask the Senator from Oklahoma if he had secured 
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specific information as to the amount that would be required 
to meet the situation that exists in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Montana, and other States? 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator in that connection 
that I have here a bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board issued 
in December last. The Department of Agriculture had a study 
made of that very situation as it related to the fall planting 
of 1917 and the spring planting of 1918. The result of that 
investigation, made by Dr. Thompson, of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, Department of Agriculture, is published in this bulletin 
for December last. Unfortunately, the results are stated in 
terms of percentages and not in aggregate amounts. I have 
that report here, and intend later, if the occasion arises during 
the debate, to have it read to the Senate or printed in the 
Recorp. In one part of my own State the report shows that the 
local banks can supply only 49 per cent of the capital required 
by the farmers to carry on their business. 

Mr. CURTIS. Right there, may I state that it was estimated 
by the committee representing the Kansas Agricultural So- 
ciety that the banks in the different localities in Kansas could 
take care of 50 per cent of the money that was required by the 
farmers there, but not over 50 per cent. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that this report shows 
that in southwest Kansas the percentage that can be supplied 
by the local banks is 44 per cent. In other parts of the State 
the percentage rises considerably above that amount, but prob- 
ably would average in the neighborhood of 50 per cent, or per- 
haps more than that. The report does not state the figures in 
total amounts, but they are given in percehtages, and, there- 
fore, I have not been able to arrive at an estimate as to the 
aggregate amount, I will say to the Senator, however, that the 
Council of National Defense of the State of Texas in the last 
two or three days has adopted a resolution urging Congress to 
provide $50,000,000 for the State of Texas alone, on the theory 
that that is about one-third of the drought-stricken area; and in 
the amendment which I have prepared I intend to ask for 
$150,000,000. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The amendment that is referred to here in- 
volves the sum of two and a half million dollars for the pur- 
chase and sale to the farmers of seed wheat. In the light of 
the experience of last year, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma if it is not true that the discussion which has been 
taking place here is more or less purely academic? The fact of 
the matter is that not a dollar of the fund was used last year 
for the purchase of seed wheat. The fund referred to now is to 
be used only for the purchase of seed wheat, but the Department 
of Agriculture, under a similar provision last year, bought no 
seed wheat, not a bushel. However, an arrangement, I under- 
stand, was effected whereby the grain corporation under the 
food administration should turn wheat over to the farmers who 


wanted seed wheat, at, I presume, a regulated price; but, so far 


as the activity of the Department of Agriculture is concerned, in 
the matter of purchasing seed wheat, being the subject matter 
of this particular amendment, nothing at all was done last year 
and not a dollar was therefore needed. 

Mr. GORE. That might be true as to last year and not be 
true as to the current year. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to state to the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] that it is not an aca- 
demic question this year. There have been actual crop failures. 
Last year in our State we had a wheat-crop failure in 33 coun- 
ties out of 105. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. A failure due to what, I should like to ask 
the Senator—a failure due to inability to buy wheat, to the 
want of money? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; the wheat was winterkilled. We have 
had two successive wheat failures in some of the counties in the 
State, and the situation in many of those counties is such that 
the banks are unable to loan enough money at this time to take 
care of it. 

Mr. GORE. I will say, if the Senator from Kansas will allow 
me—— 

Mr. CURTIS. If the chairman of the committee will let me 
finish the statement, then I will yield the floor to him. I wish 
to state to him that the Senators and Members of the House with 
whom I have been working in this matter felt when this bill 
went over that the relief would come too late unless some other 
effort was made. Therefore, we went to the President and got 


the relief to the extent I have stated. That action was taken 
because the people interested had to know what would be done 
in order to prepare the ground for fall planting. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, the President is going to ap- 
portion for this purpose $5,000,000 of the money which we haye 
placed in the fund at his disposal. 

Mr. CURTIS. YVrhich will partly relieve the situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That will increase the fund in the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was put under the Secretary of the Treasury 
to be expended under proper rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But it is being used to purchase seed wheat. 

Mr. CURTIS. Partly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of that statement, I make no fur- 
ther objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] and to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Siztoxs] that before the fund made available under 
the order of the President can be loaned there is required an 
affidavit that the farmer has experienced two successive 
droughts; also an affidavit that the farmer is unable to obtain 
credit, and, I think, an affidavit from the bank that the bank is 
not in a situation to advance credit, and there is a bonus of $75 
required to the hundred acres. Mr. President, before the vote 
is taken I should like to add, after the words “ Secretary of 
Agriculture,” the words “ with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” I think that ought to be in if the amendment 
remains in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first question, Mr. President, will be on the 
amendment offered by me to strike it out. That, I think, ought 
to be done. The amendment ought to go out of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma, 
of course, has the right to perfect the text proposed to be stricken 
nce the Senator from Oklahoma insist upon his amend- 
men 

Mr. GORE. Yes; I should like to have those words added, 
because the Senator’s objection ought to be met to that extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. Then, my motion will come 
up later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 
Utah will come up later. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The Secretary. After the words “Secretary of Agriculture,” 
on page 4, line 13, in the amendment reported by the committee it 
is proposed to insert the words “ with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now the question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to strike out the matter appear- 
ing in lines 12, 13, 14, and 15 as amended. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] By the sound, the ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to have a standing vote on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
requests a division. Those in favor of the motion of the Senator 
from Utah will rise. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. [A 
pause.] The ayes are 4 and the nays—the Chair begs pardon; 
the motion of the Senator from Utah is lost. The question now 
is on the amendment as amended. [Putting the question.] 
The noes have it, and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Was 
not the announcement of the Chair as to the number voting on 
the previous motion tantamount to the suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the Chair presumes it 
was. Of course that suggestion is in order at any time. 

Mr. GORE. On a division, I do not think that is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair inadvertently stated 
the number, which the Chair should not have done, because that 
is likely to suggest the absence of a quorum. Under the present 
situation the Senate has voted out this amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, of course if there is no quorum 
here, they could not do that. I was trying to get the attention 
of the Chair to ascertain what he was announcing. I thought 
the amendment was agreed to on the former vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was about to suggest that I 
thought the Senator did not understand what had been done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the question 
again. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 


1918. 
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The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over will be 
foung on page 8, on line 22, where the total is changed, it 
proposed to strike out “$2,136,028” and insert“ $1,610,155.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment, the Chair is 
informed, was passed over at the request of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment being acted upon now. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire a little 
about this interesting item. Under the proviso $5,000 is to be 
used to establish a market-news service on live stock and meats 
in the District of Columbia. Now. what in the world that is for 
Jam unable to comprehend. We do not need a news service on 
meats in the District of Columbia as much as we need some 
regulation of prices. I should like to ask the ö what 
the proviso is for. 

Mr. GORE. As I remember, that proviso was inserted in 
the House; and I suppose—I am not advised upon that, be- 
cause it is a House provision—it is to extend to the city of 
Washington the activities of the Bureau of Markets with 
respect to live stock. Whether or not it is to make it a live- 
stock center, I do not know. It went in on the floor of the 


House, as I recall. 

Mr. WARREN. It was in the original bill. 

Mr. KENYON. It seems to me that this is one of the most 
ridiculous of many ridiculous items in this bill. A news serv- 
ice on meats in the District of Columbia is a farce. 

Mr. GORE. As I remember, the committee recommended 
that it be stricken from the bill; did it not? 

Mr. KENYON. I think not, though my recollection is that 
the committee was of that mind. 

Mr. GORE. My recollection is that we made that report; 
but it has been some time since we had this measure up, and, 
of course, it is not so fresh in my memory now as it was at an 
earlier time. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. I move to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. SMOOT. What about the committee amendment? 

Mr. KENYON. The committee amendment is involved in 
this, because, if my suggestion is adopted, the amount named 
in the committee amendment would have to be reduced. 

Mr. SHOOT. No. 

Mr. KENYON, If the proviso is struck out, then the amount 

should. be reduced. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I sincerely hope this item will 
be stricken from the bill. I suppose every Senator every morn- 
ing finds his desk loaded with circulars and bulletins from 
the departments, and it is getting so that the wastebasket we 
have is not large enough to receive these daily bulletins under 
the heading of news service. The waste is simply appalling. 

It may be said that this is only $5,000. I will guarantee 
right now that if we adopt this provision, and this news service 
is established, it will be $25,000 next year, and there is no 
telling how many hundreds of thousands of dollars it will 
amount to before it is through. 

I hope it will be stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa to strike out the last proviso on page 8. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Then, Mr. President, the committee amend- 
ment on line 22 should be reduced by $5,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator make that 
motion? 

Mr, KENYON. I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa moves 
to change the numerals on line 22, page 8, so as to read 
$1,605,155.” 

The motion was agreed t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The amendment on line 17 of page 8 was 
passed over, striking out $449,700 and inserting $100,000, under 
the item for a fertilizer survey of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 9, line 15. where the committee proposed to insert, after 
the words “ preparation of sweet sirups,” the mons including 
grape sirup.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will say that I 
think all the other nmendments. including this one, were passed 
over at my request; and that request was made, not because of 
opposition to the amendments, but in order to hasten the con- 
sideration of the prohibition amendment. So I withdraw the 
request. ‘ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on lines 
20 and 21, page 9, where the committee proposed to strike 
out the words “ control of noxious rodents, $100,000," and the 
semicolon. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the striking out, I think, is 
under a misunderstanding. *“ Noxious rodents” were under- 
stood to be rats, mice, and so forth, whereas the department meant 
entirely another matter. I move that in place of the words 
“ noxious rodents ” the words“ prairie dogs, gophers, and ground 
squirrels ” be inserted, so that it will read: 

Control of prairie dogs, gophers, and ground squirrels, $100,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr, KENYON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yleld; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON, I simply wanted to ask what the amendment 
was, 

Mr, WARREN. 
item altogether. 

Mr. KENYON. I understood that. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to put in place of the language 
“control of noxious rodents” the language “ control of prairie 
dogs, gophers, and ground squirrels.” That was the intention 
of the department; and there was a misunderstanding, the 
wora “rodents” being understood to mean house rats, and so 
orth. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I notice that the phrase which 
the Senator seeks to amend reads control of noxious rodents.” 
It is followed by another which rends “ destruction of preda- 
tory animals.” I should like to inquire why we should control 
one set of animals and appropriate money to destroy another 
set? Just why should we control the prairie dog and destroy 
a predatory animal? 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator desire that it should read 
“destruction of“ in both places? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am opposed to it entirely, but I think the 
expression had better be “destruction of” these animals than 
“control of ” them. 

Mr. WARREN. I agree with the Senator entirely. I sug- 
gest that we strike out the words “ contro! of noxious rodents ” 
and make it read “destruction of prairie dogs, gophers, and 
ground squirrels.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it is a waste of money, myseif. I 
think it will look better, however, if we destroy them instead 
of controlling them. 

Mr. WARREN, I disagree with the Senator entirely as to 
the matter being uncalled for, because we are suffering im- 
mensely in certain sections with these rodents, as the Australian 
sheep and cattle men did many years ago with the rabbits. The 
department have found, and they have made a record of the 
fact, that as a result of joining with the States, counties, and 
citizens, and proceeding in a scientific way to poison these pests, 
they give instances in one case here—and I am quoting from an 
official document—where in one piece of 320 acres there were 
1,641 prairie dogs killed in one day’s work, that were piled up 
in the pile which the picture there shows, which were of course 
in addition to all of those that died in their holes. Now, in 
Wyoming, say at Evanston, at the grounds of the insane asylum, 
22 acres, as the result of the work there under the direction of 
the Department of Agriculture agent, 383 prairie dogs were 
found dead after one day's work, beside those undernenth the 
ground. I will say to the Senator that his State of Colorado 
is engaged now in this work, and is sending out to every lessee 
of land a letter giving him notice that if he wishes the further 
use of the land, if he wishes to again lease, he must join with 
the State of Colorado in exterminating these pests. 

I think the amendment is a very useful one, and one that will 
Save a great deal of grass. The fact is, that the ranges are 
growing smaller rather than larger, and the needs for beef, 
mutton, and wool are growing. These pests eat the grass away 
from the live stock. Very few of them, a dozen or perhaps a 
dozen and a half, eat and destroy more grass than a beef steer 
will eat. The losses in the United States are estimated as high 
as $150,000,000 a year, and the estimate given by the depart- 
ment here takes in the different States and gives the estimated 
loss in each State. I will say to the Senator that in cooperation 
with the State of Colorado I know of one concern tbat has al- 
ready expended and contracted some $2,500 for this work, ‘The 
trouble is in other localities, in the surrounding country, nd- 
jacent to the Government lands, Without the cooperation of tho 
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Government it avails little to kill them off, as they very soon 
come back from those localities which have not been cleared of 
the pest. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my criticism was based upon 
the fact that the more money we appropriate for the destruction 
of pests of this kind the more pests there are. The more of 
these animals that are subject to be killed, the more animals 
remain to be killed. Wherever under a Government appropria- 
tion you kill one prairie dog, it would appear as though 10 or 
15 come to his funeral. 

I venture the prediction that 10 or 12 years from now we will 
still be appropriating money to destroy these pests, and that 
the usual report of the department about the vast destruction 
which is inflicted upon crops, and the reduction of live stock, 
and so forth, will be quite as potent for appropriations then as 
it is now. An item which once enters the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill not only remains there for all time, but the thing 
at which it is aimed seems to flourish more greatly after appro- 
priations are made to exterminate it than before that time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the learned Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THostas] said that wherever one prairie dog 
was killed 10 or 15 came to his funeral. I wish no higher 
number than 15 of the dogs came to the funeral. 

_ Mr. THOMAS. I said that appears to be the case, if one 
could judge from the history of similar appropriations in the 
Agricultural bills for other pests. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish there were only 10 or 15 dogs to 
come to the funeral of a prairie dog. They come, however, 
by the thousands. 

The prairie dog is one of the most interesting of all animals. 
They are gregarious; they build or dig towns for themselves. 
Amongst many of their strange characteristics is their method 
of entombing a rattlesnake. Rattlesnakes invade the home of 
a prairie dog to swallow the young dogs reposing in the bottom 
of the hole. The mother dog, upon returning from a foraging 
expedition and learning of the presence of a rattlesnake in the 
hole, gives a peculiar cry, and thereupon not 15 dogs come to 
the funeral, but thousands come, and they immediately seal 
up the hole, thereby entombing the snake. The rapidity with 
which this is done is remarkable. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STERLING in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the rattlesnake is the enemy of the young 
prairie dog, I would suggest that we ought to make an ap- 
propriation to encourage the propagation of rattlesnakes. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHURST. It would be futile for me to attempt to 
measure powers of sarcasm with the brilliant Senator from 
Colorado, so I will adhere to my text. 

Mr. President, the extermination of prairie dogs must be 
given some attention in a practical way. Each of these dog 
towns has a population of from 400 to 2,000 dogs. Their holes 
are dug from 20 to 60 feet down, and for a distance of 25 or 
30 feet around each hole they remove all the grass. They not 
only eat the leaves and stems, but they eat out every root. 
Those who haye seen prairie-dog towns vouch for the fact that 
there is not a single sprig of vegetation around that dog hole. 
In the State of Texas alone it is estimated that on one stretch 
of country there are 400,000,000 prairie dogs. 

In one year 50 prairie dogs will destroy and uproot enough grass 
to sustain 1 sheep; 200 dogs will uproot and destroy—absolutely 
exterminate, root and branch—enough vegetation to sustain 1 
cow. And when you reflect that in one part of Texas there 
are 400,000,000 prairie dogs, as estimated by the department— 
I am speaking now by the Agricultural Year Book—it will 
readily be seen that the prairie dog, a useless animal, doing 
no good to mankind, is destroying these grasses upon which 
we must depend to feed our cattle and sheep. 

Now, Mr. President, a campaign was carried on in the State 
of Arizona last year out of a fund, part of which was provided 
by the State and part of which was provided by the Federal 
Government, and just in one morning 1,641 prairie dogs were 
killed. There is a photograph showing the great pile. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is the same old photograph, is it not? 

Mr. ASHURST. It is the same old photograph—pathetically 
true. The result of that campaign was that 6,117 cattle are 
now feeding on the lands rescued from these dogs. These dogs 
are not carnivorous. They and their kindred species, such as 
the gopher and ground squirrels, are herbiverous; and, as I 
said before, they teur up the grasses by the very roots. 


In other words, the depredations of prairie dogs, ground squirrels, 
pocket gophers, jack rabbits, and other small rodents on grain and 
other wih cause annual losses exceeding $150,000,000 in value. In 
addition they destroy forage on the public ranges to an approximately 
equal amount. 

To wit, $150,000,000, or a total destruction from these animals 
of $300,000,000 a year— 

State officials in California estimate losses from this source at 

Bs 5 Montana, at $2,000,000; in North Dakota, from $6,000,- 
00 to $9,000.000. 

The Western States are urging increased cooperation on the part of 
the Government in controlling these losses as a food-conservation 
measure, and have put up more than $250,000, in addition to much 
material and the labor of many thousand farmers. The pcople of the 
West demand that the Government do its share, since more than half 
the lands are owned by the Government where these pests abound 
and invade the cultivated lands. They also vastly reduce the capacity 
of the public range for carrying live stock. 

One cattleman near Flagstaff, Ariz., has stated that the prairie 
dogs bave increased on his range to such an extent that they must 
be destroyed or he will be compelled to go out of the cattle business. 
He offered to expend $3,000, under the direction of the department 
expert, to free his range. 

A small farming community in northern Arizona reported to have 
had an increase of $25,000 in its crop output last year as a result of 
a short spring campaign against prairie dogs. 

The prairie dogs bave been practically eliminated from about 700,000 
acres of public lands and large areas of private lands in Arizona. As 
a result, the Government lands will now carry at least 6,000 head of 
cattle more than was possible previous to this work. 

Sixteen thousand farmers cooperated in a campaign against ground 
squirrels in North Dakota last 4 7. and reported a saving in the grain 
output amounting to from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 in value. 

Prairie dogs exist in countless millions over an enormous area. From 
30 to 50 prairie dogs will probably destroy forage sufficient to carry 
a sheep on the range, and from 150 to 2 pom dogs will probably 
destroy forage sufficient to support a cow. It is estimated that if the 
western ranges were completely freed from prairie dogs that the in- 
crease in forage would support at least 1,000,000 head of cattle and 
1,000,000 sheep more than is possible at present. 

I have, studied this subject a vast deal. I say again the 
prairie dog destroys the very grass, root, and branch upon 
which our cattle and our sheep must subsist. His peculiar 
gregarious habit is to live in a town and destroy all the 
grasses about; he even builds up a crater so that he may 
keep the rain out of the burrow; and he has a still further dam- 
aging habit of abandoning his home when near-by grasses are 
all eaten up. He does not go far away from his hole where 
other grasses are, but he abandons that home and digs another 
where grasses are found. 

Mr. KENYON, May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. What effect has the Government work had 
in diminishing the number of these sociable dogs? 

Mr. ASHURST. The work has been very effective. It has 
been supplemented by appropriations from the States. In my 
own State the carrying capacity of the ranges has increased 
6,000 cattle by reason of the Government and the State appro- 
priations. If all the prairie dogs were eliminated in my State, 
for example—and it is not overrun so badly as some other 
States—the carrying capacity of the ranges in Arizona would 
be increased 100,000 cattle; and if all the prairie dogs, except 
those kept in museums, were eliminated, the carrying capacity 
of the ranges of the whole country would be-increased 1,000,000 
cattle and 1,000,000 sheep. 

Mr. KENYON. What are the States doing to remedy it? 

Mr. WARREN. The United States is doing a small part of it 
when we consider the number of acres of Government land ex- 
posed to the dogs. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, as I have stated, I do not in- 
tend to oppose this amendment, for the very good reason that I 
know it is useless. I can not, however, refrain from making 
some comment upon the very luminous contribution to the sub- 
ject by my friend the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST]. 

The prairie dog and the rattlesnake are indigenous to the soil 
of the plains. They were there when Columbus discovered 
America, and doubtless they were there for centuries prior to 
that event. They have flourished in their way, as wild animals 
do, and flourished without the necessity of any drastic govern- 
mental action, without materially interfering with the settle- 
ment of the country or the progress of industry. 

Some time ago we began to appropriate money for their exter- 
mination, and the remarkable thing is that since that time they 
have not only increased and multiplied beyond the imagination, 
but they have also become a very dangerous element in the pros- 
perity of the cattle and other grazing industries. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator kindly pardon an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainlx. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator says that a campaign of exter- 
mination has been started lately and that apparently the supply 
of prairie dogs has kept pace with the elimination. But let me 
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explain it, and I do so by quoting from page 263 of the Agricul- 
tural Year Book of 1901: 


The prarie dog is preeminently a social animal, living in colonies 
which vary in extent from a few acres to thousands of square miles and 
inhabited M thousands, and in some cases millions of animals. Colonies 
20 to 30 miles In length are not rare, and in Texas one is known which 
measures about 250 miles one wa by 100 to 150 the other, covering 
an area of about 25,000 square miles. The number of holes in use on 
each acre varies from a few to upward of a hundred and probably 


averages at least 25. At Alma, Nebr., W. H. Osgood found the number 


ranging from 35 to 64, and on an alfalfa field near Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
Vernon Bailey found 1,009 on 20 acres, or 50 to the acre. In old towns 
many holes are abandoned or used only as refuges, so that it is difficult 
to ascertain how many animals live in a stated number of holes. An- 
other difficulty Hes in the varying number of animals in the occupied 
holes, for In winter and early soting the usual number is 2 (a pair), 
while after the birth of the young the number is at least quadrupled 
and then decreases with the advance of the season, as the young are 
killed by enemies, It is certainly a conservative estimate to assume the 
average number of animals per acre to be 25. On this assumption, th 
number of prairie dogs in the great Texas colony must be at jeast 
400,000,000. 

Four hundred million alone in the State of Texas. So the 
Department of Agriculture says. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is that a census of the prairie dogs? 

Mr. ASAVRST. I can well imagine there might be a furtive 
one here or there that escaped the count, but they would not have 
escaped the eagle eye of the senior Senator from New York. 
The Government sent out experts who counted the holes. About 
four animals live in each hole. The births are by two, sometimes 
three, but very rarely above two. It would not require a care- 
ful man a very long time to estimate the number of dogs in one 
town. So I said 400,000,000. I may be a million or two off, but 
what is that among prairie dogs? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is nothing in these days of billions, 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me say that the Senator from New York 
is not without experience. He is a practical cattleman, and I 
believe he knows as well as I the pernicious effect upon the 
ranges of the prairie dog. He isa practical cattleman and knows 
as well as I do that they destroy grasses that ought to be con- 
sumed by cattle and sheep. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not want to do any in- 
justice to the official gentlemen; I shall not do them an injustice 
intentionally, but I believe that the chief cause of the propaga- 
tion of the prairie dog was the introduction of the first item of 
appropriation for its destruction. I believe that it has done 
more to stimulate his tendency to increase and multiply than 
all the white man’s interference with his natural enemies. If 
there be 400,000,000 prairie dogs in Texas, barring a million or 
two one way or the other, I am unable to understand how you 
are going to destroy them with an appropriation of $100,000. 

Mr. President, Texas is a very great State in itself but rela- 
tively a small portion of the western domain, There must be, 
again speaking without reference to the census that may have 
been taken in that and other States also, and I may say there 
are plenty of Government officials now to take prairie-dog 
censuses and do a great deal more work than they are doing 
here in Washington. There must be several million, say, roughly, 
a million and a half, prairie dogs in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Texas, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Idaho, and Nevada. 
This menace to the agricultural and live-stock interests of the 
country we propose to deal with by a paltry appropriation of 
$100,000. If it be true, as was stated by the Senator from Wy- 
oming, that the prairie-dog plague is identical or largely so with 
the rabbit plague in Australia; then it follows that you can not 
exterminate them at all, and the only way to minimize the evil 
is to employ men who do nothing but shoot them day after day, 
and after dark if possible, and thus keep down the plague as 
much as can be done. 

I do not think it is as bad as that, but I believe if this anima! 
is multiplying so rapidly and interfering with our meat supply 
we ought to make an appropriation under which the Agricultural 
Department would be instructed to examine into and experiment 
upon the edible qualities of the priarie dog. It may be cheaper 
in other words for us to resort to the prairie dog as an article 
of diet than to spend these little, paltry driblets in trying to 
exterminate it, and thus increase our cattle to the extent of 6,000 
a year or something of that sort. 

It may be that they will be exterminated by this small appro- 
priation, and that this tremendous menacing and overwhelming 
nuisance will be gotten rid of. If that is the case, I venture the 
assertion that the rattlesnake will then blossom forth. My 
experience is that they inhabit the holes of the priarie dogs. 
Whether they divide the rent I do not know, but they are always 
found together. We will begin throngh Federal appropriations 


a war of exterminations against the rattlesnake, and his multi- 
plication will also be attributed to the white man who has de- 
stroyed his natural enemy, the prairie dog. 


Of course, this appropriation is going through, but next year 
there are going to be more prairie dogs than this, and the year 
after that still more prairie dogs, and the appropriation will 
increase with the increase of the census of prairie dogs. It is 
money which, in my judgment, is wasted when it is applied to 
any such purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, it would be impossi- 
ble for anyone to try to add to the argument of ridicule that 
has been offered here by the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. THomas]. I confess, from my observation of up- 
propriations for something over 30 years in the two Houses of 
Congress, much of what the Senator from Colorado says is per- 
fectly justified. But if he will think for a moment, and if the 
Senate will think for a moment, it will be realized that if from 
every farm in the State of Arizona there was eliminated every 
one of these rodents, these grass-destroying prairie dogs, and 
the Government lands and the Government reservations kept 
open, they would furnish a constant breeding ground. We 
must not only protect the farms of people who are unable on 
those farms to pay the great taxes that are necessary to carry 
on the State, but must go outside to protect five times the quan- 
tity of land they own, for there is not one-fifth of it in cultiva- 
tion or in private ownership by reason of the great reservations 
made by the Government and the public lands still held by the 
Government in that State. I know myself I have gone miles 
and miles, and it seemed to me for hours, driving rapidly 
through a great prairie-dog town. When they abandon it they 
have left a desert just as complete as the floor of the Senate 
would be for the grazing of stock. 

I am not in favor of the United States giving all the money 
required for the eradication of this pest. I am very much in 
favor of the United States giving in the eradication of this 
pest in my State according to the acreage it holds in proportion 
to the acreage of the people who are wanting to eliminate them. 

For that reason I think that the people of the West are fully 
justified in asking the Government for aid. I have nothing to 
say about those States having no Government land within them. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to ask the Senator if it is not a 
fact that State funds are used in connection with Federal funds 
in this work. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have no doubt of it. That is 
what I am saying. When the Government puts up in propor- 
tion to what the men thenfselves will put up, according to the 
land the Government holds and oceupies and according to the 
land that the citizen holds and occupies in the State, it seems to 
me it will be perfectly fair. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I ask permission at this point to insert a 
statement by the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. 
Clarence Ousley, of Texas, showing the nature of this work and 
certain other work of the department. Mr. Ousley prepared 
this statement at my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 17, 1918, 
Senator Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR SHEPPARD: In reply to yone letter of July 15, I have 
noted the criticisms in the Senate regarding the research work of the 
Depurtment of Agriculture, and I take this opportunity of pointing out, 
at your request, the true situation. 

dyerse comment has been made upon the Bureau of Chemistry's in- 
vestigation of oysters and on the Bureau of Biological Survey’s warfare 
against coyotes and other predatory animals. 


BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY. 


The work done under our aporepriation for oyster investigations is 
for the purpose of finding out the best ways of 8 that the oysters 
which are put upon the market will not be contaminated by sewage 
pollution and that they will not be adulterated by the process known 
as “ soaking.” 

It has been recognized for a long time that the eating of raw oysters 
produced in waters contaminated by sewage from large cities consti- 
tutes a very grave menace to the public health. Epidemics of typhoid 
fever have been traced directly to banquets where such oysters have been 
served. Senator PENROSE apparently overlooked the fact, when he re- 
ferred to our prehistoric ancestors partaking of oysters, that they did 
not have to take their oysters from waters which had been polluted by 
the sewage from such large cities as now exist on our seaboards. 

As a result of the work which the Bureau of Chemistry has done, in 
cooperation with the Public Health Service, under the small appropria- 
tion for oyster investigations, the shipment into interstate commerce of 
oysters from beds which are 8 by sewage has been eliminated. 
Furthermore, as a result of the work which we have done along this 
line many of the larger cities and States have taken steps to prevent 
the sale of polluted oysters within their jurisdictions. 

Surveys have been made of many oyster beds along the Atlantic const, 
and those beds which have been polluted by sewage have been marked 
ous ave po oysters are permitted to be sold in many jurisdictions from 

ose beds. 
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Another result of these investigations has been that many cities are 
taking steps to prevent their waters and oyster beds from becoming 


polluted from their sewage. 

It was in the past a rather common practice in the oyster trade to 
soak oysters in fresh water. This cau the bag ed to increase in bulk 
about 22 gent. Four quarts of oysters, after being soaked in fresh 
water, 1 fill a fivé-quart measure. In other words, the oyster dealer 
can take four quarts of oysters and by soaking them sell them for five 


quarts, 

It is due to the research work of the Bureau of Chemistry and the 
activities of the Department of Agriculture that under modern condi- 
tions, this important article of food comes to the ordinary table in 
wholesome condition and as an honest product. 7 

The Bureau of Chemistry has rendered and is rendering service of 
incalculable value in the production of American dyes and dyestuffs ; 
in improved methods for handling, packing, storing, and shipping poul- 
try, eggs, and fish to prevent deterioration and lage; In methods of 
the manufacture of cane sirup by which a clear ight-colored sirup can 
be made by producers with a small factory equipment; in the preven- 
tion of grain-dust explosions in thrashers and flour mills that hereto- 
fore have caused fires entailing annual losses of millions of dollars: 
nud. as was shown in the recent inquiry by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, the bureau’s research work in charcoal and gases has been 
of very great value to the War Department. 

BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY, 


The Department of Agriculture bas devel 
destroying prairie dogs, ground squirrels, jack rabbits, and like pests 
that cause losses to fleld crops and wore amounting to more than 
$300,000,000 annually. The State Council of Defense of New Mexico 
and the Arizona Legislature at a recent war session have appropriated 
$25,000 each to be ä in such campaigns against noxious rodents 
and predatory animals, in cooperation with equal expenditures by the 
department, California hag allotted $60,000 for use on State lands: 
Nevada, $35,000; Utah, $35,000. In North Dakota 33000 farmers are 
coopera tine under the leadership of department experts in a ground- 

nirrel campaign, covering more than 13,000,000 acres; in Montana, 
18.600 farmers are engaged in a similar campaign. 

The Government lands of the West are the chief haunts of these 
pests, and a just demand is made by the States that the department 
destroy the rodents on public lands about cultivated areas and supply 
experts to guide community campaigns elsewhere, Many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of grain and other food crops will be saved by the work 
now in prozress, and the amount can be greatly increased necessary 
funds are available. 

House rats destroy more than $200,900.000 worth of foodstuffs and 
other property each year in the United States. This more than cyaan 
the economie output of 200, men working continnously. bese 
Josses can he greatly reduced by rat proofing and other community 
mensures. The importance of rat control for food-saving Ne is 
recognized by the United States Food Administration and the National 
Council of Defense. Many State and local campaigns are being organ- 
ized to control rats, and the aparament is constantly asked for assist- 
ance in this work. Many applications are received also for assistance 
in controlling these pests in Army and 7 i supply depots, in manufac- 
turing e flour mills, and other usiness establishmen 
and on farms. 

Y'redatory animals. including wolves, coyotes, mountain lions, and 
bobcats destroy more than $20.000,000 worth of live stock annually. 
The campaign of the department for the destruction of these pests has 
the indorsement and active cooperation of stock growers and others in 
the West. The department hunters have taken nearly 65.000 of these 
stock-killing animals, including 1,685 large wolves, 7,288 bobcats, and 
53,877 coyotes, and have killed by poison about an equal number of 
coyotes in addition, with a resulting annual saving of more than 
$5,000,000 worth of meat. The skins taken by the department hunters 
approximate $140,000 in value, of which those already sold have 
brought $121,944 into the United States 3 

The bounty system of controlling noxious animals has caused the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars, without in a single case 
having secured any permanent relief. The campaign conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture is aimed at permanently eliminating these 

sts. ‘The results already obtained haye been so definite that the 
bounty system i: being generally abandoned in favor of this new 
meth 


The bounty system to which Senator PENROSE alluded has been aban- 
doned in all States where intelligent study has been given to the sub- 
ject, because experience proves that it induces the killing of animals 
only to the point where the hunt ceases to be profitable and leaves a 
sufficient number to breed again. The department’s methods aim at th 
destruction cf the pest in a given area. $ 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

It was the research work conducted by tbe Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try that resulted in the determination of the cause of Texas fever and 
the method of its transmission through the ageacy of the cattle tick, 
This was the first experimental proof that disease can be carried from 
one animal to another by intermediary hosts, such as files, mosquitoes, 
lice, flees, rats, etc. This discovery made possible the application of the 
practicable methods now used so successfully in the extermination of 
the cattle tick in the South. It made possible the prevention of at least 
$40.000,000 in lossess annually resulting from the cattle tick; It made 

ossible the development of a great live-stock and dairy industry in the 

uth; it led to the further discovery that mosquitoes are the carriers 
of the infection of malaria and yellow fever, and this knowledge re- 
sulted in effective measures against these diseases and made possible 
the construction of the Panama Canal. 

The research work of the Bureau of Animal Industry established the 


effective methods of 


poet numbers of immature hogs were being sent to the public market 
‘or slaughter, 

transit and handling through 1 the application of the serum 
treatment made it possible to save hundreds of 


and permit them to be returned to farms for development and fatten- 
ing. It is no exaggeration to say that the antibog-cholera serum dis- 
covered through the research work of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
has already resulted in a saving of many millions of dollars to the 
people of the United States, 

In like manner the Bureau of Animal Industry has reduced the rar- 
ages of blackleg in cattle, penser. and various other animal diseases, 

In the fiscal year 1917 the Bureau of Animal Industry expended 
$160,000 for labels to mark meats after they had been inspected and 
paper No other satisfactory means of marking inspected meat was 

own except poisonous substances be used. When the meat-inspection 
service was extended under the act of June 30, 1906, it was found that 
the labels for marking meat would cost approximately $500,000 per 
annum. In 1907 Dorset discovered a harmless ink, which, when used 
with a metal stamp and pad, gave equally good results as the labels, and 
the maximum cost was not over $3,000 per annum, 

The fact was developed by the Zoological Division of the bureau that 
trichinw in pork, which cause a serious and commonly fatal disease of 
human beings, can be destroyed by retrigerating the pork for 20 days at 
a temperature of 5° E. he exact degree of heat required to kill 
trichine in cooking pork was also determined, and methods for curing 
ment have been established that will destroy the vitality of the trichina 
in pork. These are matters that are of considerable importance from 
a public-health point of view, à 

he research work of the experiment station of the Burean of Ant- 
mal Industry established some important facts in connection with tuber- 
culosis. For instance, that public health must be protected against 
products obtained from tuberculous animals, and that the products most 
commonly infected are milk, cream, butter, and cream cheese, It was 
further shown that such 1 cain be made harmless by steriliza- 
tion; that tubercle bacilli do not occur in the circulating blood of 
tuberculous animals unless in advanced stages of the disease, which 
provee that the meat-Inspection regulations regarding the disposition of 
berculous animals are sound and reasonable; that the most common 
mode by which tuberculous animals disseminate tubercle bacilli is via 
their bowels with their feces; that apparently healthy tubereulous cows 
may for this reason be exccedingly dangerous; that the tubercle bacilli 
expelled via the bowels are derived from open tuberculous lesions in tho 
lungs, throat, or intestine, and that they do not reach the bowels via 
the blood or lymph stream; that the infected feces of cattie is one of 
the most common causes of tuberculosis of hogs; that tnbereulosis 
among hogs is almost invariably due to infection derived from cattle, 
and therefore the disease could be climinated from hogs if they were 
protected against tubercle bacilli whieh have their origin in tuberculous 
eattle; that the dangers associated with the practice of bovo-vaccina- 
tion against tuberculosis are so great that this mode of treatment is not 
considered safe and practically has been abandoned. The knowledge 
thus acquired concerning tuberculosis is proving of great economic ad- 
vantage in the efforts being made to contro! this disease, which pro- 
duces a loss to the country estimated at $25,000,000 annually, 

Like research has been conducted in regard to contazious abortion 
with highly satisfactory results and a rich promise of still greater devel- 
5 in = near aneh : ean 

e department’s activities In rega o cottage cheese were also 
ticized. The Dairy Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
developed new and valuable methods for making cottage cheese, cream 
cheese, and Neufchatel cheese under both farm end factory conditions, 
which insure a uniform product of high quality. It has been shown 
that, contrary to the belief of Neufehatel and cream cheese manufac- 
turers, a perfectly satisfactory cheese can made from pasteurized 
milk. The bureau has worked out the biological and chemical factors 
concerned in the ripening of Camembert cheese and the methods of con- 
trol of the manufacturing and curing conditions necessary for proper 
ripening. By the use of these methods Camembert cheese equal to the 
imported product is belng made in this country. 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY. 


As a result of research and investigation by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Crimean wheats have been widely introduced in the Great Mains 
and west of the Roky Mountains. and the Durum wheat industry, now 
exceeding 40.000.000 bushels annually, has been established. Increased 

lelds of oats, due to the same methods by the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
ty, are safely reckoned at from $10,000,000. to 820.000.000 annually. 
In the dry regions of the Southwest, feterita. dwarf milo, dwarf kafir, 
and other grain sorghums have been increased from 2.000.000 acrea in 
1910 to 4.000.000 acres in 1916, with a gross increment of value of nt 
least $20,000,000. The early introduction of the Washington navel 
orange, which has the basis of the orange industry of California, 
is the first conspicuous pang introduction through Federal channels. 

New types upland cotton, superior in cultural characters: and 
quality of fiber, have been discovered in weevil-infested regions of Con- 
tral America, acclimated and established in cultivation in the United 
States. The value of the Durango cotton grown this year is over 

000,000, but the potential value of a superior type might be placed 
in hundreds of millions, 

Two new varieties of Egyptian cotton, adapted to irrigated agrieul- 
ture in the Southwest, have been originated and are being commercially 
grown in Arizona. Both are in great demand among spinners, espe 
cially of automobile-tire fabrics. 

The extension of the peanut industry into weevil-infested cotton 
regions of the South has resulted in the establishment of an industr 
estimated at an annual value of 820,000 000. A permanent peanut-oll 
industry seems almost certain to be established as a corollary to the 
extension of the crop in these States, 

The proper housing and curing of swect potatoes in the Southern 
States, dne to the work of the department, bas resulted in the market- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of bushels of potatoes previously largely 
lost to human consumption. 

The activities of the bureau in eradicating or controlling plant dis- 
eases are frequently local in character, since ellmatle conditions, 
methods of culture, and methods of handling and storage, frequently 
are factors of almost as great importance as the presence of the 
disease organism. Among the important activities of recent years may 


be menticred : 


It has been demonstrated that seed treatment will not prevent the 
occurrence of bunt or stinking smut of wheat in the Pacific Northwest 
until the smut organism is eliminated from the soll. Studies in the re- 
lation of temperature and méisture to germination of smut spores have 
shown the real value of early fall or late summer planting. combina- 
tion of seed treatment and soll management will doubtless control buat 
in the Pacific Northwest. The saving that his resulted from appllen. 
tion of methods of control of stinking smut throughout the United 
States amounts to approximately $55,000,000, 
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Practical methods of actually preventing oat smut have been im- 
288880 to the end that if generally applied by farmers a net saving of 
50,000,000 would result, 

Wilt-resistant varieties of cotton are grown on many thousands o: 


farms. Twelve selected 
one year by planting Dix 
other kinds of cotton. 

The 1 distribution of varieties of cowpeas resistant to 
wilt and root knot has made possible the retention of this crop over 
large areas, where it would otherwise have been abandoned, 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY, 


Hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of wheat have been saved from 
the ravages of the Hessian fly during the past 10 years by making it 
possible to distribute information relative to safe dates for planting and 
warnings regarding impending outbreaks of this pest. 

Many millions of bushels of corn have been saved from destruction 
by the chinch bug during the same period by simple trapping methods 
perfected as a result of the investigations of this bureau. 

Remedies have been developed for the control of the Mediterranean 
flour moth, the general adoption of which has reduced this insect to 
a pus of minor importante., Formerly It was the chief source of loss in 
mills and efterators.— ‘Phe reports of this department have been repub- 
lished jn all mill and grain papers of the United States. 

Control measures developed by this bureau for the onion thrips have, 
on the authority of Hon. Henry A. Barnhart, in a statement before the 
House Agricultural Committee, saved the farmers of his district in 
one year more than $1,000,000, 

The gipsy and brown-tall moths have been confined to portions of 


Ê 
powers in South Carolina saved $12,000 in 
e, as compared with previous experiences with 


New England, and all outbreaks outside of this area have been com- 
gitey — eaned up. Within the area effective control has been main- 
ained | 


direct methods—spraying, banding, etc., and by the intro- 
duetiou from Europe and Asia of large numbers of parasites which 
have been freed and distributed throughout the infested district by 
hundreds of thousands, 

The fumigation method of protecting citrus trees in California from 
scale and other insects has been standardized, with a great increase in 
the efficiency of the method; and in Florida the white fly and the 
various scale enemies of citrus trees are being controlled by efficient 
sprays, devised as a result of careful experimentation of this bureau, 

In beekeeping the causes of three important bee diseases have been 
discovered, and effective methods of "adap have been worked out 
and are now being generally adopted by beekeepers. Practical methods 
of wintering have also been devised which have resulted not only in 
reducing the loss of bees in the winter, but in increasing the honey 
oe from such colonies the following year. 

he Bureau of Entomology has just succecded, after many years of 
constant study and observation, in evolving a plan of control of the 
cotton-boll weevil, which has cost the United States untold millions dur- 
ing the last 15 or 20 years. 

have mentioned only the outstanding accomplishments of the De- 
partment of Agriculture through research. It is a fair statement that 
there is not a farm in the United States to-day, not an orchard nor a 
garden nor a flock of animals—indeed, it would not be too much to 
say that there is not a plant or an animal of use or beauty in the 
United States to-day that has not in some degree, through the control 
of pests or diseases in the process of its breeding or in the process of 
its maintenance, that is not benefited by the research work of the 
Department of Agriculture and the agricultural colle with which 
the department is associated. The economies effected, the losses saved, 
and the production increased by the activities of any one of the bureaus 
I have named will every 2 more than pay the entire cost of main- 
taining the Department of Agriculture. 

Very truly, yours, 
CLARENCE OUSLY, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee, on page 9, in line 20, to strike out the 
words “control of noxious rodents, $100,000.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimus consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid aside to permit the consid- 
eration of the conference report on the new draft bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be laid aside. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


CHANGES OF DRAFT AGE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, In view of the deep interest that is 
taken in the conference report, before submitting it I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale Nelson Sterling 
Bankhead Henderson New Sutherland 
Benet Hitchcock Norris Swanson 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Nugent Thomas 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Overman Trammell 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Ransdell Underwood 
Colt Kellogg Saulsbury Vardaman 
Culberson Kendrick Shafroth Wadsworth 
Curtis Kenyon Sheppard Walsh 
Dillingham Kirby Shields Warren 
Fall Lenroot Simmons Wilfiey 
Fernald Lodge Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Fletcher McCumber Smith, Ga, 

France McKellar Smith, Md. 

Gore McNary Smoot 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] are detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names there is a quorum present. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I present to the Senate and ask for 
the immediate consideration of the conference report on House 
bill 12781. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12731) amending the act entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917, having met, after full 
and free conference haye agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

; In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate insert the fol- 
owing: 

“That the second sentence of section 2 of the act entitled 
‘An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,’ approved May 18, 
1917, as amended, be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“Such draft as herein provided shall be based upon liability 
to military service of all male citizens and male persons resid- 
ing in the United States, not alien enemies, who have declared 
their intention to become citizens, between the ages of 18 and 
45, both inclusive, and shall take place and be maintained 
under such regulations as the President may prescribe not 
inconsistent with the terms of this act: Provided, That the 
President may draft such persons liable to military service 
in such sequence of ages and at such time or times as he may 
prescribe: Provided further, That a citizen or subject of a coun- 
try neutral in the present war who has declared his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States shall be relieved from 
liability to military service upon his making a declaration, in 
accordance with such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, withdrawing his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, which shall operate and be held to cancel his 
declaration of intention to become an American citizen, and 
he shall forever be debarred from becoming a citizen of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 2. That the provision wherever occurring in section 4 
of said act, ‘persons engaged in industries, including agricul- 
ture, found to be necessary to the maintenance of the Military 
Establishment or the effective operation of the military forces 
or the maintenance of national interest during the emergency,’ 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ Persons engaged in industries, occupations, or employments, 
including agriculture, found to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the Military Establishment or the effective operation of the 
military forces or the maintenance of national interest during 
the emergency. 8 

“ Sec. 3. That section 5 of said act be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“That all male persons between the ages of 18 and 45, both 
inclusive, shall be subject to registration in accordance with 
regulations to be prescribed by the President, and, upon proc- - 
lamation by the President or other public notice given by him 
or by his direction stating the time or times and place or places 
of any such registration, it shall be the duty of all persons of 
the designated ages, except officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army; officers and enlisted men of the National Guard 
while in the service of the United States; officers of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps and enlisted men in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps while in the service of the United States; officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps; officers and en- 
listed and enrolled men of the Naval Reserve Force and Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve while in the service of the United States; 
officers commissioned in the Army of the United States under 
the provisions of this act; persons who, prior to any day set 
for registration by the President hereunder, have registered 
under the terms of this act or under the terms of the resolu- 
tion entitled ‘Joint resolution providing for the registration 
for military service of all male persons citizens of the United 
States nnd all male persons residing in the United States who 
have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or before the 
day set for the registration by proclamation by the President, 
attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with such cules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe under the terms 
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of the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,“ approved May 20, 1918, whether 
called for service or not, and diplomatic representatives, tech- 
nical attachés of foreign embassies and legations, consuls gen- 
eral, consuls, vice consuls, and consular agents of foreign coun- 
tries, residing in the United States, who are not citizens of the 
United States to present themselves for and submit to registra- 
tion under the provisions of this act; and every such person 
shall be deemed to have notice of the requirements of this act 
upon the publication of any such proclamation or any such 
other public notice as aforesaid given by the President or by 
his direction; and any person who shall willfully fail or re- 
fuse to present himself for registration or to submit thereto 
as herein provided shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, 
upon conviction in a district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more 
than one year and shall thereupon be duly registered: Pro- 
vided, That in the call of the docket precedence shall be given, 
in courts trying the same, to the trial of criminal proceedings 
under this act: Provided further, That persons shall be subject 
to registration as herein provided who shall have attained their 
eighteenth birthday and who shall not have attained their 
forty-sixth birthday en or before the day set for the registra- 
tion in any such proclamation by the President or any such 
other public notice given by him or by his discretion, and all 
persons so registered shall be and remain subject to draft into 
the forces hereby authorized unless exempted or excused there- 
from as in this act provided: Provided further, That the Presi- 
dent may at such intervals as he may desire from time to 
time require all male persons who have attained the age of 18 
years since the last preceding date of registration and on or 
before the next date set for registration by proclamation by 
the President, except such persons as are exempt from registra- 
tion hereunder, to register in the same manner and subject to 
the same requirements and liabilities as those previously regis- 
tered under the terms hereof: And provided further, That in 
the case of temporary absence from actual place of legal resi- 
dence of any person liable to registration as provided herein, 
such registration may be made by mail under regulations to be 
prescribed by the President: And provided further, That men 
registered under the provisions of this act who have served in 
the Navy of the United States shall, upon their own applica- 
ticn, be permitted to reenlist in the naval or marine service of 
the United States with and by the approval of the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

“Sec. 4. That all men rendered available for induction into 
the military service of the United States through registration 
or draft heretofore or hereafter made pursuant to law, shall be 
liable to service in the Army or the Navy or the Marine Corps, 
and shall be allotted to the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps under regulations to be prescribed by the President: 
Provided, That all persons drafted and allotted to the Navy or 
the Marine Corps in pursuance hereof shall, from the date of 
allotment, be subject to the laws and regulations governing the 
Navy and the Marine Corps, respectively. 

“Sec. 5. That the wife of a soldier or sailor serving in the 
present war shall not be disqualified for any position or appoint- 
ment under the Government because she is a married woman. 

“Sec. 6. That soldiers, during the present emergency, regard- 
less of age and existing law and regulations, shall be eligible 
to receive commissions in the Army of the United States. They 
shall likewise be eligible to admission to officers’ schools under 
such rules and regulations as may be adopted for entrance 
to such schools, but shall not be barred therefrom or dis- 
criminated against on account of age. 

“Sec. 7. That the Secretary of War is authorized to assign 
to educational institutions, for special and technieal training, 
soldiers who enter the military service under the provisions 
of this act in such numbers and under such regulations as he 
may prescribe; and is authorized to contract with such educa- 
tional institutions for the subsistence, quarters, and military 
and academic instruction of such soldiers. 

“Sec. 8. That any person, under the age of 21, who has 
served or shall hereafter serve in the Army of the United 
States during the present emergency, shall be entitled to the 
same rights under the homestead and other land and mineral 
entry laws, general or special; as those over 21 years of age 
now possess under said laws: Provided, That any requirements 
as to establishment of residence within a limited time shall 
be suspended as to entry by such person until six months after 
his discharge from military service: Provided further, That 
applications for entry may be verified before any officer in the 
United States, or any foreign country, authorized to administer 
oaths by the laws of the State or Territory in which the land 
may be situated. 


“Sec. 9. That hereafter, uniforms, accouterments, and equip- 
ment shall, upon the request of any officer of the Army or cadet 
at the Military Academy, be furnished by the Government at 
cost, subject to such restrictions and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of War may prescribe.” 

G. E. CHAMDERLAIN, 

G. M. HITCHCOCK, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 

W. J. FIELDS, 

Jutivus KAHN, 
Managers on the part of ihe House. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I assume that the con- 
ference report is now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Cimrundermards, the 
Senator from Oregon moves that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the report? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me the Senator 
from Oregon ought not to make that motion, but that augh ae 
tion should be taken by unanimous consent, as we are acting 
under a unanimonus-consent agreement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask—I do not know whether or 
not I can even do that—that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has already been done. 

Mr. GORE. I was not aware of that, having been called 
out of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent made by the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. CHAMBERLAIN]? There being none, the conference report 
is before the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to make a very 
brief statement in reference to the conference report in order 
that the Senate may know just what the conferees have done 
in the matter. If Senators have before them the House bill as it 
was reported out of the Committee on Military Affairs originally, 
I can tell them from that just what changes were made by the 
conferees in the bill. 

The first provision of the bill as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee has been adopted by the conferees without change. 

Section 2 of the bill as reported by the committee has been 
adopted by the conferees, except that what is known as the 
“work-or-fight ” proviso and the proviso which is known as the 
Penrose amendment were entirely stricken from the section. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ores 
gon explain what the Penrose amendment was? I have for- 
gotten it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Penrose amendment provided— 

That the local beards shall determine in the first Instance from the 
answers in the questionnaire of cach registrant whether or not any 
person is entitled to deferment or exemption without ulring regis- 
trants to claim such deferred classification or such exemption, 

Section 3 of the bill as reported by the Senate committee, 
which authorized the transfer of members of a local board in 
ane State to another board in the same State, was stricken out. 
The House and the Senate conferees were at cross-purposes 
with reference to that provision, and also with reference to 
the provision in the House bill for the appointment of in- 
spectors to inspect, practically with authority to suggest changes 
of, the findings of the local boards, so both provisions were 
stricken from the bill. 

Section 4 of the bill as reported, and which is known as the 
18 to 45 draft provision, was taken by the conferees in full 
as it was adopted by the House of Representatives and by the 
Senate. 

Section 5 of the bill as reported by the Senate committee 
was adopted in full. 

Section 6 as reported to the Senate, the provision having 
reference to the wife of a soldier or sailor serving in the 
present war not being disqualified for any appointment or 
position under the Government because she is a married woman, 
was slightly modified by the conferees, although the sense of 
it is exactly the same. Senators will see the slight change 
which was made, though the effect of it is not changed. 

Section 7 of the biil as reported by the Senate committee was 
slightly changed, but without changing its effect. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. ‘The section to which the Senator refers 
originally provided that sailors, as well as soldiers, should have 
the chance to get commissions, and I see that the conference 
report has eliminated the sailor part of it. Why was that done? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We were assured, Mr. President, by 
the House conferees that any attempt on the part of the 
Military Committee of either body to interfere with men in the 
Navy was resented by the House Committee on Naval Affairs; 
that if the Naval Committee desired to make any change 
themselves, in order to follow the provisions of this act, they 
could do it in a subsequent act. That was the only reason for 
the elimination of that language. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There are other provisions in the bill in 
reference to the Army and Navy and the Marine Corps. Of 
course, I accept what the Senator from Oregon says as the 
fact, but it seems te me that to discriminate against the sailors 
and to relegate the matter to á subsequent bill to be brought in 
by the Committee on Military Affairs is very unfortunate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We thought it unfortunate, but the 
Members of the House of Representatives were very insistent 
about that. Without mentioning any names of the Members of 
the Naval Committee of the House, we thought it was wise, 
in view of the necessity of getting this bill through as soon as we 
could, to comply with the wishes of the House in that respect. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Before the Senator proceeds with the next 
provision, may I ask him to give the reasons which induced the 
Senate Members of the conference to yield to the House demands 
on the so-called “work or fight” provision? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to outlining to 
the Senator from Colorado the views of the conferees, but I 
understand 

Mr. THOMAS. Assuming, of course, that the Senator is at 
liberty to speak in reference to the matter. i 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, I have nothing to conceal 
from the Senate nor from the country. with reference to that, 
but, Mr. President, I should like first to finish this short state- 
ment, and then I will answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr, THOMAS. ‘That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, section 7 of the bill as 
reported by the Senate committee, as I stated a while ago, pro- 
viding that soldiers, “regardless of age, when they are accepted 
as volunteers or when they shail have been drafted shall be 
eligible to receive commissions,” and so forth, was in substance, 
adopted by the conferees, though in a slightly different form. 
We thought we clarified the situation by using language which 
Senators will find in the conference report. It shortens the pro- 
visions somewhat but does not change the effect of it. The 
Senate provision, however, in the main was adopted. - 

Section 8 of the bill as reported to the Senate was disagreed 
to by the conferees. That is the section which is known as the 
school section. In place of that provision we adopted the House 
section, which provides for the special and technical training 
of young men in the Army at this time, instead of looking to 
the future, and providing for their tuition when they return 
from the war. 

Section 9 of the bill as reported to the Senate was adopted, but 
slightly changed. It will be remembered that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL] offered his amendment, which is known 
as the Fall amendment, as an addition to another section. Later 
his amendment was put in as a separate section at his sugges- 
tion or at the suggestion of some other Senator. In order te 
clarify it a little, we adopted the following language: 

Sec. 8. That any person, under the age of 21, who has served or shall 
hereafter serve in the Army of the United States during the present 
emergency, shall be entitled to the sanre rights under the homestead and 
other land and mineral entry laws, general or special, as those over 21 
years of age now possess under said laws. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator from Oregon will permit me, the 
only difference is that having been intended to be attached to 
another section, the first words in the amendment as originally 
drawn, “That any such person,” have been changed so as to 
inake it fit as at present placed in the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That was the only purpose of the 
change. s 

Now, I want to say in reference to that section, Mr, President, 
that it will be noticed by examining the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of yesterday that the question was raised by some Members of 
the House as to whether or not the provision as adopted by the 
Senate would not open the door to a misappropriation of public 
lands or possibly of imposition on boys under 21 who went into 
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the service. That, of course, as all Senators know, was furthest 
from the intention of the Senator from New Mexico or of any 
of the Senators who were in favor of the adoption of the amend- 
ment; but in view of the fact that the question has been raised, 
after consultation with the Senator from New Mexico and with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], we have framed a 
joint resolution, which I am going to present to the Senate a 
little later, which will be reported out favorably by a majority 
of the Public Lands Committee of the Senate, and which I shall 
ask the Senate to pass immediately after the'adoption of the con- 
ference report, so as to remove any question about the matter. 

The Senator from New Mexico was glad to do that, and all 
of us want to arrange it so that there will be no question as to 
what this section means. In due course I will read the joint 
resolution, or will ask the Secretary to read it, and present the 
report of the Committee on Public Lands in connection with it; 
and, as I have said, I am going to ask, as soon as the confer- 
ence report is adopted, that the resolution may be adopted, so 
that it may be construed in connection with the law itself. 

Section 10 in the bill as passed by the Senate had reference 
to officers’ uniforms, being the amendment known as the Jones 
amendment, or possibly the Smith amendment, in this bill, but 
it is an amendment which the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] has heretofore introduced and which has passed the 
Senate a number of times. While it was changed somewhat in 
phraseology, the purpose and effect of the amendment as 
adopted by the conferees is the same. 

I will say further that there were a number of provisions in 
the House bill, which the House was quite insistent upon hay- 
ing put into this bill, which we declined to have go in. Amongst 
others was section 2 of the House bill, providing for the draft- 
ing of cobelligerent aliens. That provision was inserted upon 
the floor of the House, but it was strenuously objected to by 
the State Department and by the War Department as well, and 
after discussion between the representatives of those depart- 
ments and the conferees that section was stricken from the bill. 

I believe, Mr. President, that I have stated, or attempted to 
state, the changes which were made in the measure. The sub- 
stantial matters which were left out of the bill as agreed upon 
by the conferees were the provisions known as the “ work-or- 
fight“ amendment—the Thomas amendment, with the Cummins 
amendment attached—the so-called Penrose amendment, and 
an amendment providing for a badge of some kind to be worn 
by those engaged in essential industries. Those three provisions 
were practically the only things which were left out of the Senate 
bill. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] asked me a while 
ago to state why the work-or-fight” provision was left out 
of the bill. After discussions in conference—and they fol- 
lowed the line of similar discussions which we had in the Senate 
upon the same proposition—the conferees, in view of the atti- 
tude of the House of Representatives upon this provision and 
in view of the attitude of the conferees upon the part of the 
House, concluded that the things which were sought to be ac- 
complished by the Thomas amendment—the “ work-or-fight ” 
provision—can be accomplished now by the President under the 
original draft act. The Senate knows I fayored the “ work-or- 
fight ” provision, and I have so stated publicly and to those who 
represent the labor organizations, but after reading again the 
provision of the original draft act, which provides, in substance, 
that when the cause for the exemption ceases the exemption 
itself shall cease, and the regulations that have been adopted 
under that provision of the existing law, I believe the Executive 
authority has the power now to do just exactly what the Thomas 
amendment proposes to do; in other words, the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Colorado would not confer any fur- 
ther or greater power than the Executive, the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, has at this time. That was the 
reason the conferees struck it out. The House had voted 2 to 1 
against the adoption of the provision. 

Mr. M ER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Did not the Thomas amendment require 
that this be done, while under the present law is it not merely. 
discretionary as to whether it shall be done? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it is discretionary under the 
so-called Thomas amendment, for the President is authorized 
to adopt rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions 
of that amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but he can not adopt rules and regu- 
lations for not carrying it out; the only rules and regulations 
which he could adopt would be rules and regulations to carry 
out affirmative legislation on the part of Congress. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, possibly the Senator’s construc- 
tion of it is right, but my own construction, after having 
favored the amendment and having voted for it, and after 
having read again the provision in the law as it stands to-day, 
and the regulations covering the subject, was that the amend- 
ment did not give any greater power than the President now 
has; in other words, under the present law the President can 
do what the Thomas amendment proposed if he sees fit to do so, 
whereas, even if the Thomas amendment were adopted and he 
did not see fit to take the course outlined, he could adopt regu- 
lations which would prevent enforcement of the amendment. 
I may be wrong in my construction of it, but that is my 
view. 

Now, with reference to the Penrose amendment. Senators are 
familiar with the questionnaire. We were assured by Col. 
Warren, of the Judge Advocate General’s department, who has 
had more to do, I believe, with the draft act than anybody con- 
nected with the department, with the possible exception of Gen. 
Crowder, that the adoption of the Penrose amendment would 
lead to the changes which are indicated in the questionnaire 
which I hold in my hand [exhibiting], a large number of which 
have already been printed, packed, and started to their destina- 
tion. It would have required the reprinting of this question- 
naire—Senators can see the changes indicated in blue pencil— 
and it would have cost several hundred thousand dollars, as we 
were informed, because to get these questionnaires before the 
people takes over 17,000,000 pieces of literature, much of which 
has already been printed. 

Furthermore, the Provost Marshal General advised us that the 
question of exemption under present regulations has become a 
settled policy in every little community in the country that the 
people thoroughly understand ; they have been educated up to it 
and know just exactly what the questionnaire means and what 
they are expected to answer with reference to it. To adopt a 
different policy now, he assured us, would require the reeduca- 
tion of people upon a subject that they were already advised 
about and seemed to be satisfied with. 

In addition to that, under the rules and regulations of the 
Provost Marshal General's office, the cases of those who register 
and those who do not register, and even those who do not answer 
the questionnaire and those who do not claim exemption, are 
treated by the local boards just as though they had acted in the 
premises and answered all of the questions. 

The War Department is going even further with reference 
to that. ‘The Provost Marshal General assured us that it is 
the purpose of the department to furnish each district board 
with three advisers. They can only be advisers, and they have 
no power to do more than advise, but in the registration of 
thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen million men under the present 
draft the district boards will need advice and will probably 
need assistance. It is proposed to furnish to each district 
board three advisers, one recommended by the Department of 
Labor, one recommended by the Department of Agriculture, 
and the third appointed by the district board itself. It will be 
the function of these men to assist the district board in making 
the classifications. For instance, it will be assumed that the 
representative of the Department of Labor will know what the 
essential industries require in the way of exemption of men. 
In other communities which are distinctly agricultural the 
representative of the Agricultural Department will be presumed 
to know what the conditions are as to labor in the agricultural 
sections, and the third man will know locally the attitude of 
the public mind and conditions generally. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator if the service that these advisers are to render 
is to be purely advisory? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is to be purely advisory. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, And they will have no authority 
in law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Absolutely none. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They will come entirely through 
the presidential regulation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They will act on the application and 
request cf the district board. If the district board does not 
want them, they can not act. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator recalls that we had 
rather an animated debate on the question of shifting the board 
imembers from one community to another. Does that provision 
remain in the bill? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; that provision has been stricken 


out. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And these men will act in a purely 
advisory capacity? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is all. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor that the regulation has not been finally adopted; it has been 
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prepared by the Provost Marshal General and was read to the 
members of the committee, but it is yet to meet the approval 
of the Secretary of War. -It was thought by the Provost Mar- 
shal General that it would be approved yesterday. In any 
event, I will undertake to find òut whether it has been approved, 
and will be glad to submit it as a part of the record. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator also state 
the fact that the advisers to whom he has referred are to have 
access to all the papers of the local boards and are to cooperate 
with them equally with the district board? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But the functions of the local 
board remain unimpaired? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Absolutely, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, from where is this expert 
agent to be selected? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not recall that there is anything 
in the regulations that provides as to that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, is it understood that he is to be 
called from the same district in which the local board operates? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As I baye said, the regulation was 
read to us hastily, and I did not analyze it carefully. I do not 
recall that it fixed where his habitat should be. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, will the Senator inform the Senate 
how many districts there are and how much of an army it 
would require to fulfill this requirement? y 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My recollection is about 165. 

Mr. McCUMBER. One hundred and sixty-five districts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Something like that; yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It simply means, then, that the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of Labor will select 165 men 
who will be regarded as experts and send them to the 165 dis- 
tricts without reference to where they hail from? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so; only the Senator has not 
the number quite large enough. It would be twice 165, if I 
have the number of districts in my mind correctly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought the Senator said 165 districts. 

Mr. BERLAIN. Yes. The Department of Labor se- 
lects one and the Department of Agriculture another. So the 
Senator would have to multiply the 165 by 2. Then, there is 
one man who is to be locally selected by the district boards 
themselves. 

Mr. McCUMBER, So that the total number would be three 
times 165? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Three times that; yes, sir. 

Mr. President, I will endeavor to get from the Provost Mar- 
shal General that regulation if it has been finally adopted, but 
I have stated the substance of it as I recall it. 

There was one other amendment which was proposed by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] with reference to supply- 
ing those engaged in essential industries who were within the 
draft age with some sort of distinguishing badge. That amend- 
ment the committee did not think necessary at this time. I 
may say that one of the conferees stated that that had been 
attempted locally in one State and it had been found not to 
work well; that the badge was subject to transfer from one to 
another, and it was used for purposes not intended. I sup- 
pose that a penalty might be attached to the use of it by any- 
one other than the person who is entitled to it; but in any 
event, in view of the emergency, the conferees thought it just 
as well to leave it out. 

I think I have stated, as far as I can recall them, the changes 
that were made in the bill. 

In order that the Senate may be advised about it, I report 
and ask the Secretary to read the joint resolution to which 
reference has been made. I will present the report, contempo- 
raneously with the bill itself for the information of the Senate 
and ask the Secretary to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 169) regulating the operation 
of section 8 of the act entitled “An act amending the act en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States,’ ap- 
proved May 18, 1917,” was read the first time Dy its title and 
the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, ctc., That no relinquishment of any public-land entry made 
under and by authori of section 8 of the act passed at the second 
session of the Sixty-fifth Congress entitlec “An act amending the act 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,’ approved May 18, 1017.“ 
shall be valid or effective for any pornese unless executed after the entry- 
man shall have resided upon and cultivated the land, in the case of a 
homestead entry for at least six months, and in the case of an entr, 
made under other than the homestead laws after the entryman shall 


have complied with the provisions of the applicable law for at least 
one year, 


1918. 


aay person, firm, or corporation soliciti or dealing with the re- 
linquishment of such claim or entry prio- to the completion of one 
year’s compliance with the applicable law and with this resolution, and 
who or which solicits, deman or recelves or accepts any fee or com- 
pensation for locating, filing, or securing any claim or entry for any 
person entitled to the benefits of said section shall, upon conviction, be 
pagg: Node to exceed $1,000 or imprisonment for not exceeding two years, 
or . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I make this report from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands at this time merely for the information 
of the Senate and not for its consideration. I shall ask the 
Senate to consider the joint resolution immediately after the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I had that joint 
resolution presented to me just a few minutes ago, with the 
request that I sign the approval of it as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. I must confess that what action should 
be taken on this joint resolution is decidedly uncertain as far 
as my mind is concerned. I recognize the mischief which is 
sought to be reached by the joint resolution, but I am fearful 
that the consequences of the remedy proposed far outweigh the 
mischief sought to be remedied. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for just a moment? Did the Senator want to discuss 
the joint resolution? If so, I should like to have the report 
adopted, and then the joint resolution can be discussed after- 
wards. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I want to discuss it now, because, 
as the Senator from Oregon says, it is directly related to the 
bill which is now before us in this conference report. 

The provision in the conference report is that those brought 
within the draft under 21 years of age may make public-land 
entries to the same extent as if they were 21 years of age, and 
they are entitled to six months after their return from the war 
in which to make actual entry upon the land. That is the privi- 
lege granted. 

I am satisfied that when the amendment to the bill was origi- 
nally presented here none of us thought that it was conferring 
any privilege which was not already conferred upon one who 
was 21 years of age; or, in other words, we supposed we were 
giving to those between 18 and 21 the same privileges with ref- 
erence to the public lands as those above 21, and the purpose 
of it was decidedly commendable. There can be no question 
about that. The motive behind this thing is highly commend- 
able. It now occurs to somebody—I believe the suggestion has 
come from the General Land Office—that unless there be some 
restrictions upon relinguishments these boys will be induced 
to make entries upon public lands, and there will be great 
speculation in their relinquishments while they are members of 
the Army. I must confess that that is a situation which may 
be productive of very great injury in some sections of the West, 
and probably it ought to be met somehow; but the question in 
my mind is whether or not the proposed remedy is the correct 
one. 

This joint resolution absolutely prevents one of these boys 
from ever making a relinquishment until after he shall have 
resided upon the land for a period of six months, in case resi- 
dence is required; and, with respect to those cases where no 
residence is required, it defers the time when a relinquishment 
may become valid until six months after he has complied with 
the law in reference to it. What does that mean? It means 
that everyone of these boys who makes an entry upon the public 
domain has a right while he is in the Army and for six months 
thereafter to keep that Jand in reserve, with no power under 
any circumstances to relinquish it. 

What will probably be the effect of that? Take the cattleman 
upon the public domain who owns his ranches here and there— 
a familiar situation in the western country. He wants to tie 
up that range. How easy it is for him to do it. He can go 
to these boys, 18, 19, 20 years of age, and tell them to make 
this entry. It is not necessary for them to make it for the 
benefit of the cattleman, but the boy makes it for his own 
benefit, with the result that all the time he is in the war that 
land is tied up, and might just as well be in the ownership of 
the cattleman, and settlement and progress in all such com- 
munities are absolutely stopped. 

Do you want that sort of a situation? I think these boys ought 
to have all the rights and privileges of a man 21 years of age. 
I think they have them without this joint resolution; and I 
would rather leave the situation as it is under the Fall amend- 
ment than to have coupled with it this joint resolution. I 
would rather take my chances upon speculation in relinquish- 
ments than the other kind of speculation, and a worse specu- 


lation, to enable a few men to monopolize the public domain 
and absolutely prevent progress during the war. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
another proyision of the amendment. It provides, as I remem- 
ber, that in the case of a homestead the soldier can not be allowed 
to relinquish it until after he has resided on the land six months. 
Suppose the soldier completes his service in the Army but never 
goes on the land. Would it not tie it up forever? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was going to suggest that fur- 
ther difficulty with the joint resolution. Under this joint resolu- 
tion there is no way by which a soldier of his own volition can 
release this land to the public. 

Mr. NORRIS. Unless he resides on it six months. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Unless he resides on it six 
months and then executes a relinquishment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but if he did not reside on it six months, 
if he never resided on it, it would be shut out from entry for- 
ever, would it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Until the Land Office itself 
should enter a contest and thus free it. The result of it would 
be a large number of special agents looking over the country at 
the expense of the Government to find out the cases where the 
soldier did not return or did not make his settlement or other 
improvements. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I rose to say, with the permission of the 
Senator from New Mexico, that it would not be tied up forever. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator. I have had my 
attention called to the provision. It would be subject to contest. 

Mr. WALSH. After six months. 

Mr. NORRIS. After six months—after the other six months 
had expired. i 

Mr. WALSH. Six months after the soldier was mustered 
out? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If he did not take up his residence upon the 
land it would be subject to contest by the first outsider who 
came along. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is right. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has spoken of the possibility of 
tying up land under the proposed joint resolution. I want to 
ask the Senator whether under the Fall amendment as con- 
tained in the conference report exactly the same situation does 
not occur, and whether every acre of land in the West may 
not be tied up by applications for entry that must remain until 
the conclusion of the war? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator is 
undoubtedly right about that. Without this joint resolution 
the soldier has the right to relinquish at any time, and thus 
free the land; but with this joint resolution, under the law 
itself, there is absolutely no relief from that entry. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I want to ask the Senator this 
question: If the last proviso in the Fall amendment were 
omitted by joint resolution, this conference report not being 
amended, would not that solve the entire difficulty, giving these 
young men from 18 to 21 the same rights and no greater rights 
than those who are older? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I really feel, 
as I said in the beginning, that the purpose of all this is a 
decidedly commendable one, but we have got to do something 
with respect to those entering the Army who are more than 21 
years of age and who have made entries upon the public domain, 

Mr. LENROOT. We already have taken care of those by 
existing law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I must confess that I am not 
familiar with the law to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. LENROOT. We already have legislation that fully takes 
care of that situation, but the difficulty is that the existing 
law does not permit a man over the age of 21 to make entry 
outside of the district in which the land is located. The Fall 
amendment does not permit that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was rather under the im- 
pression that we would necessarily make some liberal provi- 
sion with regard to those over 21 years of nge who have entered 
the Army, but if the Senators feel that sufficiently liberal pro- 
visions have already been made, then it seems to ine that 
these boys under 21 ought not to have any grenter privileges 
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than those who are more than 21 or just 21 at the time they 
make the entry. The effect of this joint resolution, however, 
undoubtedly is to make it possible to tie up land, and that 
will probably be done in many localities of the country. The 
land will be tied up; it will stop further settlement; it will 
stop progress in these communities and prevent people who 
want to actually go upon the land during the war and farm 
it from doing so. 

That will be the effect of this joint resolution. Whether or 
not the situation should be again reviewed is a very delicate 
question. We have passed the bill. I was heartily in favor of 
the main purpose of the bill, and undoubtedly in hearty sym- 
pathy with my colleague [Mr. FALL] when he was trying to do 
something to protect the rights of these boys under 21 years of 
age; but this is the situation that is now presented. I do not 
see why the boys under 21 years of age should be restricted in 
their relinquishments when you do not restrict those above 21 
years of age. I do not think there will be any more speculation 
in the one case than in the other. There may be a number of 
new entries; but, under the existing law, if you simply have in 
view a future relinquishment, I apprehend that the number of 
entries will not be nearly so great as the number you will have 
if this joint resolution passes, and you make it for the benefit 
of some cattleman to monopolize the land in his section of the 
country. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I heard his voice first. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator to the distinction. Over 21 years of age the men now 
in the military service can not make their applications to enter 
at all unless they happen to be home on a furlough in the dis- 
trict in which the land is situated. Under the provisions of the 
Fall amendment such a man may make an application any- 
where in the United States or in France, wherever he may find 
an officer authorized by the law of the State to administer 
oaths. Therefore it does open the door to possible speculation 
of men between 18 and 21 years of age, because they may make 
applications outside of the district, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
there will be very few applications to enter upon the part of 
men in the military service, because they are not and can not 
be within the district in which the land is situated. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I must confess that, upon reflec- 
tion, I believe very grave objection may be urged to that provi- 
sion in the bill as it passed the Senate permitting these entries 
to be made outside of the district where the land is located. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. From the Senator's discussion I infer that 
he is of the opinion that the joint resolution applies to those 
under 21 years of age. Does the Senator from New Mexico so 
construe the joint resolution? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understood that it did. 

Mr. STERLING. Does it not apply to any entryman, whether 
he is 21 years of age or under 21 years of age? I take the joint 
resolution in its general terms. It is not limited in its terms to 
persons under 21 years of age at all, but it applies to the relin- 
quishment by any entryman prior to six months after his entry 
and forbids the relinquishment until after compliance with the 
lawful period of six months. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as I stated in 
the beginning, this joint resolution was only presented to me 
just a few minutes ago, and I have not had an opportunity to 
study its provisions; but it was presented here in connection 
with this conference report, and it was stated by the chairman 
of the committee that the purpose of it was to take care of those 
who were permitted to make land entries under this proposed 
law. If it goes further and prevents those above 21 years of 
age from making relinquishments, it seems to me it becomes 
almost vicious. I do not accuse anyone of having a vicious 
intent, but in my judgment its operation would be so far-reach- 
ing as to make it even more unwise than if it were limited to 
those under 21 years of age. 

I do not know just what to suggest in this condition. This 
conference report ought to be adopted, I think, without any 
doubt; but this does raise a complication here with reference to 
these lands which may be very serious indeed. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I just want to make a cor- 
rection. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 


Mexico yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. STERLING. I think I was in error in suggesting that 
the joint resolution applies to entrymen generally. The first 
part of the joint resolution, as I now read it, relates to this act 
and to the section under which persons under 21 years of age 
are permitted to make entry, and therefore I think it can only 
apply to them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That was my understanding, 
Mr. President. I am at a loss to know just what action the 
Senate should take under the circumstances. Here is this very 
great mischief which it seems to me is bound to follow this 
legislation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me suggest to the Senator from New 
Mexico that the situation is one that is embarrassing any way 
you look at it. In the first place, it seems to me it would be 
most unjust to these young men who are just about to become 
21 years of age, so that they would be able to avail themselves 
of the provisions of the homestead law, to take them away and 
send them out of the country so that they can not avail them- 
selves of its provisions, and let the men who stay at home 
absorb the lands during their absence. It was that situation 
of affairs that the amendment undertook to take care of. I 
had a very interesting letter from a farmer in my State who 
wrote me: “I have a son coming 21 years of age. He wants to 
make a homestead entry as soon as he reaches his twenty-first 
birthday. He is in the draft, however, and is liable to be called 
away at any time. Can not some provision be made so that he 
can make an entry before he goes away?” 

That was the situation that we undertook to take care of, but 
anybody must recognize that the amendment as it was adopted 
is fraught with very great danger. I can readily understand 
that the land sharks will get busy at once to get these boys to 
make entries and to take over relinquishments, which they will 
peddle around the country. But the Senator from New Mexico 
is correct in saying that with the provision that they shall not 
relinquish until after they have resided upon the land six 
months the land will in a way be tied up. I suggest to the 
Senator from New Mexico, however, that we can take care of 
that, can we not, by subsequent legislation amending and safe- 
ans this joint resolution, which ought to go into effect at 
once? 

No harm at all can be done if the corrective measure is de- 
layed even a matter of six months; and ample time will be 
afforded to amend the joint resolution in any particular so as 
to give some liberality, if that seems advisable, in the matter 
of the execution of relinquishments, before the time prescribed 
by the joint resolution. So, I suggest to the Senator from 
New Mexico, will he not consent to allow the joint resolution 
to go through as it stands, and then, in our own good time, when 
we can give the proper care and proceed with the proper de- 
liberation and thought, let us make such an amendment as 
will take care of the situation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I realize the 
force of what the Senator from Montana has just said. I am 
not satisfied, however, that that is the best thing to be done, 
even in this very contingency. Would it not be better to 
eliminate by a separate joint resolution that provision in the 
bill which gives the right to these soldiers, though absent from 
the district, to make these entries? As the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] has very well said, if the entries must 
be made in the district where the land is, the danger of abuse 
is quite remote, in my opinion—that is, abuse of any widespread 
nature. Instead of passing this joint resolution, would it not 
seem better to pass another joint resolution repealing that 
provision of the statute, and, if we find later on that the boys 
in the Army want to make entries upon the public domain in 
good faith for their own use and benefit, and that it should be 
done, then let us with proper safeguards pass legislation cover- 
ing the situation as it may present itself then? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry.. I have no desire to interfere with the discussion of this 
joint resolution in its proper place, but it is no part of the 
report of the conference committee. It can not be, as it was not 
a part of the bill. My inquiry, therefore, is whether the subject 
of discussion is not and must not be the conference report until 
it is disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In response to the question of 
the Senator, the Chair will say that, of course, the joint resolu- 
tion is not before the Senate; but under the rules a Senator can 
discuss any other subject he pleases to discuss. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it must be apparent that 
this subject is directly involved in this conference report. If it 
were not for the legislation in this conference report there would 
be no joint resolution here and no discussion at all of this 
subject. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FALL. In order to secure the idea of my colleague 

upon the amendment itself that is embraced in the conference 
report, let me ask my colleague if he objects to that? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I must say that 
that provision as it is in the conference report ought to be dealt 
with in some way or other. As I said some time ago in my 
remarks, I think the purpose of this legislation is entirely com- 
mendable; but there ought to be some sort of safeguard thrown 
around it to prevent something which is soug?.: to be met by 
the joint resolution now proposed and which I understand meets 
with the approval of my colleague. 

Mr. FALL. I will state my position later. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Why can we not adopt the conference report 
and then discuss the joint resolution afterwards and amend it, 
if it needs amendment? The joint resolution can be passed on 
some other day. It can be referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. To expedite the draft law it is very important that 
this conference report should be adopted immediately. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wanted to have Senators un- 
derstand the full situation, because the chairman of the com- 
mittee said that the provisions of the conference report ought to 
be modified somehow and proposed the modification. I wanted 
Senators to understand the effect of the proposed modification 
and the effect of the law as contained in the conference report. 
I shall interpose no objection to the adoption of this conference 
report because of the immense importance of the measure, but 
I do think that every entry on public land ought to be made in 
the same way, and I am inclined to believe that no serious in- 
justice can occur until we can get around to meeting it in some 
way, either by amending the law which we are just passing or 
by making some other safeguard. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator takes his seat I want 
to ask him if he does not think that there is another evil in this 
legislation, the evil being in producing in the minds of hun- 
dreds and thousands and millions of our young boys the 
impression that there is something held out to them of value 
in making an entry upon any of the public lands that are now 
left in the United States, after having eliminated from the gen- 
eral public lands those that are held as Government reserves, 
and so forth. I know something about it in my State. I know 
something about the question in other States. I am inclined to 
think that it would be very difficult for any boy or any man to 
pick up now a single quarter or the enlarged homestead acreage 
and make a living out of it on any of the public lands. It does 
seem to me that we are holding out to these soldiers an induce- 
ment which they will never realize. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it is precisely 
that danger, along with others, which caused me to withhold 
my signature from an approval of the report on the joint reso- 
lution. I do not see why the boy here in Washington, who has 
never been away, who does not know anything about the public 
lands of the West, should have a right to sit down here in 
Washington and make an entry of public lands and hold it up 
until after the war is over, and at no time have any intention 
of ever making it his home. 

If you are going to permit a boy under 21 years of age to do 
that, I do not see why any citizen of the United States residing 
east of the Mississippi River should not have the same privilege. 
But heretofore in all of our land history it has been deemed 
unwise to permit people to make entries upon the public domain 
without at least going into the vicinity where it is located. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to my colleague. 3 

Mr. FALL. That is what I was inquiring about.- Then my 
- colleague opposes the legislation as it was adopted in the bill 
before the Senate and is now embraced in the conference report? 
His opposition goes to the amendment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I believe that really is the seat 
of the difficulty in my mind. 

Mr. FALL. That is what I wanted to know, because I ex- 
pect to speak in reference to it, and I wanted to understand 
whether my colleague’s objection was to the amendment which 
has been adopted or whether his objection is to the proposed 
joint resolution. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As I have heretofore iterated, 
this whole matter comes up just at the moment; and, as I haye 
said, just what remedy should be adopted by the Senate I am 
not firmly convinced of. I see these dangers ahead and I think 
that they are problems which ought to be worked out some way, 
and I trust the Senate will work them out. 

I am not opposed to the provision of the bill which gives. a 
boy under 21 years of age who is drafted into the Army the 
same right as one who is over 21 years of age. I do not oppose 
that. I think he is entitled to it. I think under the circum- 
stances we should give him the right to vote, if we had the 
power here to do it, and make him a citizen of the United 
States; that we should make him the equal in every respect of 
the man who is above 21 years of age; but when we come to 
these land entries outside the district, outside the State, out- 
side the entire section of the country where the public lands are 
located, it is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. THOMAS. Under the rules and practice of the Senate, 
Mr. President, we are required to accept a report of a conference 
committee in its entirety or to reject that report in the same 
way. As important as I know this bill to be, if the rule were 
otherwise I should feel constrained to interpose an objection to 
one feature of this report, and while adopting the rest insist 
upon another conference in regard to it. Since that can not be 
done, I shall not attempt to further prolong consideration of the 
report, although I would record my protest against the action 
of the conference committee, and particularly the conference 
committee of the Senate, regarding that feature of the bill. : 

I refer, of course, to what is known as the work-or-fight pro- 
viso, which I consider, Mr. President, as important a feature 
of the bill as it passed the Senate as any other portion of it, 
if indeed it is not in some respects more important than the re- 
mainder. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] during 
the discussion of that proviso spoke in terms of inspired proph- 
ecy when he said the House would not accept it, that the Senate 
would recede from it, and that the proceeding would be more 
or less farcical. 

Mr. President, we expended two days of valuable time in the 
discussion of that proviso, and upon a final vote it was re- 
tained in the bill by the decisive majority of eleven, and among 
those voting to retain it were the three members of the confer- 
ence committee. I had some reason to believe that because of 
that result, and particularly because of the sentiments of the 
three members of the conference committee, some strenuous, 
earnest effort at least would be put forth to compel the House 
conferees to accept it in some form rather than abandon it and 
report the bill back for final approval without it. 

I confess, Mr. President, that I am disappointed in the 
result, deeply disappointed, because I apprehend that in con- 
sequence of the elimination of this proviso the evil at which 
it was aimed will continue to increase until it assumes pro- 
portions too great even for so-called union labor resistance to 
it to prevail. 

Mr. President, it is just as important, just as necessary to a 
successful outcome of the war, that the man at home should 
exert his greatest efforts at all times as it is that the soldier 
at the front should do the same thing, and if the man at home 
will not do it, then it is just as important that the Government 
to which he owes allegiance should compel him to do it as it 
is that that Government should compel the soldier at his post 
of duty to obey orders and carry out the requirements of his 
commander. 

It has been said that there is no need for this sort of legis- 
lation. That statement is based upon two grounds—first, that 
the occasion does not exist in the country requiring it; and, 
second, that existing legislation is ample. Mr. President, no 
man who has kept pace with daily events can successfully 
maintain the first proposition. There is not only occasion for 
this sort of legislation, but the evil at which it is aimed is of 
constantly increasing and sinister proportions. I do not be- 
lieve a day passes now which does not bring with it a disturb- 
ance somewhere in the great productive industries of the coun- 
try tending directly or indirectly to slacken and lessen produc- 
tion. I do not believe that there are many such instances 
which are not grounded upon the demand of labor itself either 
for better wages or shorter hours or both; and inasmuch as 
they have constantly almost without exception been granted, 
to the end that production can continue, there is no question 
but that they will occur hereafter, as they have occurred in 
the past, stimulated by the successes of those to which I refer. 

There may have been instances in which these demands have 
not been complied with, but they are very few. I noticed the 
other day that Mr. Garfield flatly refused a demand on the 
part of the United Miners of America for an increase in wages, 
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a most commendable act, one indicating patriotism and firm- 
ness, and an act which as far as I know has been accompanied 
by a concession or a withdrawal of the demand, and the work 
of coal mining proceeds. Now, that may be or may not be the 
only instance, but I can recall no other. 

If I offered to read into the CONGRESSIONAL Record 10 per 
cent-of the letters and clippings which have been forwarded to 
me during the past week calling attention te bad labor or work- 
ing conditions in different parts of the country, and the Senate 
admitted them to the columns of the Recorp, the issue for 
to-morrow morning would in all probability require 500 pages 
of closely printed matter. Of course I shall not do that. It is 
not necessary to do it, since other Senators have doubtless 
received similar communications, and the country in general 
knows what the facts are. 

On the 12th day of March, 1918, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board on Strikes in American Industries in War Times 
reported that from April 6 to October 6, 1917, there were 2,521 
establishments the existence of which was definitely verified by 
the board, complete information being received from only 1,156. 
The information from the 1,156 showed that 283,402 men had 
been idle and 6.285.519 days of production lost. I venture the 
assertion that the number of days lost, the number of strikes 
occurring, and the number of men out of employment in conse- 
quence of them since the 6th day of October up to the present 
time are far more than double the amount then reported, and 
because of the excision of the proviso in this bill it will prob- 
ably increase in progressive ratio until the patience of the 
country shall have been exhausted and Congress then brought 
to book by public opinion for failing to do its duty. 

This morning I received two letters, to which I will refer, 
both bearing directly upon this subject and indicative of simi- 
lar conditions, unfortunately, in many other parts of the coun- 
try. The first is from Boston, Mass., and is signed by Maxwell 
J. Lowry, of the Avery & Lowry Co. He says: 

Boston, Mass., August 28, 1918. 
Hon. C. S. THOMAS, $ 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SEXATOR: Pardon me for a: 
but the inclosed letter in the Boston 


nd industrious 
advantage, but he ean it absolutely wate do to do this. ee and 
eral 1 is the rule, and anyone who undertakes to a fair 
y's work very quickly finds himself in trouble. The situa oad Be 
1 and some way must be found to remedy it or we are going to 
9 serious trouble, and, as it is at present, the cost is outrageous, 


Tape E exori MAXWELL J. LOWRY. 


He incloses a clipping which I will also read into the RECORD. 
The clipping is to the editor of the Transcript. 


To the EDITOR OP THE TRANSCRIPT; 
The inclosed letter, which I have received 2 A student who 


NEWTONVILLE, August 23. 


wished to do something useful while waiting his the colors, seems 
to me to throw some light on the reason why our e cy feet is 
costing so much. Obviously, the blame can not be pi on those at 
the head, but seems te rest on the bosses, I might add that this studen 
soon found loyment at a small under rintendence of 
the owner, which was very efficien He now with the 


colors. 
CHARLES GARDNER. 
aan follows a quotation from the young man’s letter: 
sooner at the gate of the T shipyard on Friday m in 
wnt cold rain, in my work clothes. There were some 20 o 


wal 
too, and they —.— not seem ho 1. Some of them had waited four or 
five days a ‘There net seem to = 


a 

Finally I got tired of waiting and o my room for my letter, 

which admitted me to see Mr. Dash. He did not seem at all pi to 
see me. He said they were overrun . —.— students, but when I 
offered to do anything in the — — or el cal line he 
said I could come back at noon copped: raieing, and he would 
have something for me. The rain did stop temporarily, so I stood out- 
side and waited. He came out and looked over the fence at the wet 


multitude and told me to come in. I was introduced to a fore- 
man, who introduced me to other foremen. Th all 
not te work too hard. We th 


engine. Nick . The uprights, wh are to 
support the the sande are in p and they are hoisting the con- 
The Ta is on such a large e it does not 

unscrew bol 


require m much in intelli 2 — ; pe on top ee Se 
and put 


scrape the 
ermal ent The ise is so 
to, and one can not 


Any 2 — could do 
t wat that one can not hear when spoken 
sing, which is rather an odd sensation. 


ear onese! 

8 down the shaft over my head, and the ta peue 
— upon it; also red-hot rivets across the shaft o — 
5 ube Sn a E tae ahan SAN: May 

on anyone 


they can get out of sight. hurry we 
would t out ** vus and 1 could not a “their for over- 
time, which is half again as much. I am only a ina slow 

moving mass — can not move any faster. Men only the e 
mum of work and don’t want me to ask for more. We al kill time, 
and get very tired and dirty doing it. If we could only get on some 


at about one-third 


be dry, but it leaks 

there, is usually a 

te other yards in 
All the college 


badly. When men cy. This State is 
hres men do not appear in 
f I could 5 ould inves 
this e but if fired I can’ elsew 
fellows 5 are tired of it — but ali want to do real work. 10 0 feels 
sorry for the poor fellows ou gate, mostly willing to do any- 
VVV 
Test of us. 


— 
3 


When your boss insists loafing, vee can't help it. Several 
thousand men are emp ere . . seems unable to 
keep tab on all, ss de sie teed ce Government, the com- 


pany, and ourselves. 


The other letter bears the same date and is from the city of 
New York. It is signed by Albert L. Sif. He says: 


On or about the 31st of eA re Clothing Shea, one of the business 
— nts — the Ama pated, Be en’s eres Cutters A geena announced 
in our office to and myself uant to the 
policy of his 98988 Mien is professedly stic and has 
proper pacifist aims) they would compel a payment of $8 to $12 per 
week per man more on Government work than what they required on 
clvilian work. We ordered him from our place, and he signaled to five 
members of his organization to leave tables. The men subse- 
quently ratified the act of their agent, because same really represented 
the attitude of their union. We poin out to them that thelr stand 
was tantamount to an announcement that to them ir union came 
before their country. 
A few days ied when we laid these facts before the president of the 
= ted Cl tamg Workers of America, he advised us that we were 
g the and that that pra 


America ctice had gone out of date; 
thet 1. F night have been all 


right at one time, but it was no longer eer ja 
order. his conversation, we could easily see that he naa Be 
in dg ar war work or our country’s position in regard to thi 

The day after our m with Mr. Hillman, the president be x the 
Clothing. orkers’ Union, we met bim at the mor rage we of the Labor 
Adjustment Bureau at the Quartermaster ent of the 
Army. He came to the conference * answer answer charges ronght against 
his organization by 50 or more manufa his men were lay- 

they were curtailing produ production and forcing higher 
wages than what y required on civilian work. Numerous Government 
inspectors were present to testify that they had discovered that produc- 
tion had fallen off considerably, and that union officials had Poldi 
1 that the decreased output pecan all that they would allow. All 
that Mr, Hillman could say in answer to the above was that he was 
frank te 1 that nonai 1 55 “ry of the I POA ra ot Me 
o! nto the m service ; say nothing o 
many others who Tad ne into other businesses’ — nad taken ken other 
employment, and that ce some of these men would be . lookin 
for their jobs when the war was over, his organization took the post- 
tion that oe hold said jobs for them and would not allow men 
m less essen activities who could easily be trained 
the uniforms which our increasing Army needs in 
greater quantities as time goes on. 

It was pointed out to Mr. Hillman that his pene was very narrow ; 
that our soldiers in France could not wait on his union for the uniforms 
which they needed, and that the number of akin mired to turn 
ou? the onh —— needed should be gotten wherever possible; that his 
organization must not 8 1 the introduction and training of 
new men. I do not know whether Hllliman is an American citizen 
or not. In any case, he is 2 ae more than one in name only. I 
believe that he votes the istic ticket, it he votes at all. am 

satisfied from statements that he — some of his heelers have made to 


that at heart he favors 
workers that are mem of the amalgamated union are 
no end of trouble. The administration seems loath to force the 
use our Federal 1 lative bodies have not taken a definite 
— as to such matters. nee differences of opinion, disa ments, 

2 between employer and workers could a be arbitrated by desig- 
nating a labor court as part of the personnel of each company; that is, 
same could consist of two men resenting the workers; two men 
eo. the office, and one outsider selected by the Other four. 

Is could be taken from decisions of this court of five to the Labor 
A ent Bureau. In any case, the fact that all matters would have 
referred to this local court would prevent the workers from 
over and would t the manufacturer from 
so that much of the differences and 
I believe that if such provision is 
put into a general bill poi cag strikes or other interference with 
— or any practice which reduces or retards production, that same 
— ig to prove acceptable to all inking 5 uae will 
not be aimed at the honest America! who has 
his machine and has done his bit Tt would be aimed at daly 58 
le as referred to a! avay are not Americans. 
repr Government work in our Meta 
m- 
self bove reported. He and I shall be glad to be called upon by pa 
for any additional information that you may require. W. glad 
to be of further service to you. 
Very truly, Aubert L. Srrr. 

I repeat, Mr. President, these letters are representative ones 

and are read simply because they were received at the same 
time on yesterday and sent over from the office building to my 
desk by my secretary. 
Mr. President, the proviso which I am discussing, under the 
Cummins amendment to it, anticipated in some degree the sug- 
gestion of the last writer, and would seem to comply with his 
view, which is a very sensible one, of the course which legis- 
lation upon this all-important subject should take or should 
have taken. 

Mr. President, how is it possible for any man to deceive him- 
self by saying that this is a matter which may right itself and 
about which we need no further legislation? 

This brings me, Mr. President, to a brief consideration of 
the other basis upon which I understand this legislation is 


ing down; that 


ca 


1918. 


said to be unnecessary, and that is a provision of similar import 
in the existing law. I discussed that during the pendence of 
the bill, and I do not care to occupy the time of the Senate 
by repeating what I there said; but if it be true that the exist- 
ing law is ample to cover this unfortunate situation, then 
certainly somebody is to blame for not having applied it to 
that situation long ago. If we have ample legislation upon 
the subject, why has it not been enforced; and if we have ample 
legislation upon the subject which has not been enforced, what 
reason haye we for assuming that it will hereafter be enforced? 

I gave the other day the construction which the War De- 
partment placed upon this law. That construction is that if a 
man who is exempted from military duty because he is needed 
in the shipyards shall quit work or malinger he is to be turned 
into class A and sent to the front, but if a union organization, 
an aggregate, to use the Secretary’s expression, did the same 
thing the law is inoperative; in other words, it operates upon 
the individual but it is powerless to affect the mass. All, 
therefore, that a man who does not want to work need do in 
order to escape the draft is to refuse with his companions to 
do his bit. He is then absolutely immune from the operation 
of this law so long as he acts in company with others, but he 
is responsible to the law if, forsooth, he is unfortunate enough 
to act in his sole individual capacity. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator would like to have me 
put it into the Rxconn, I will have read into the Recorp exactly 
what the rule is. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have read it. I presume the 
Senator from Oregon holds in his hand a photostat copy of what 
appeared in the Official Bulletin, which I read into the RECORD 
the other day. When the Secretary was before the committee 
a few days ago, and after my discussion of this measure, he 
was interrogated regarding the authenticity of this article in 
the Official Bulletin and he said that was the construction 
placed upon it. 

Mr. President, I impugn the motive of no man without suffi- 
cient ground, and I am bound to assume that the interpretation 
placed upon that statute is the honest interpretation, the real 
interpretation, the actual interpretation which it bears in the 
opinion of the advisers of the Secretary of War. That fact 
makes the enactment of a proviso like this absolutely imperative. 
It is the sworn duty of every man in both Houses of Congress 
to see to it that the men who stay at home because they are 
more valuable here shall do their duty while at home, failing 
to do which they should be at once reclassified and required to 
fight. 

1 have heard it stated, Mr. President, that one reason for the 
rejection of this proviso was the possible veto by the President 
of the entire bill. With all due respect to the committee, I do 
not think that is a good reason. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish merely to say that that did 
not actuate the committee. I think that possibly somebody 
suggested the President might veto the bill for that reason, but 
that was not considered at all in reaching the conclusion which 
the conferees reached. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, I am very glad to learn it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Of course, the President of the United States has a duty 
to perform—a very great one—and I assume that when he exer- 
cises it he exercises it according to his best judgment and ac- 
cording to a proper sense of what he believes to be his duty. 
He takes the responsibility; he can not avoid the consequences 
of his acts. He must therefore, and does generally, proceed 
with due deliberation; but we also have a duty to perform; and 
having performed it, then, Mr. President, our responsibility 
ends and that of the Executive begins. 

The reasons, therefore, upon which the rejection of this meas- 
ure stands are themselves without foundation. I believe that 
the Senate members of the conference committee should have 
been as firm and as persistent in their insistence upon the adop- 
tion of this proviso as were the Members of the other House in 
their opposition to it, and should have remained in the confer- 
ence room until the principle involved in the proviso, in the 
language of the proviso, or in some other phraseology, was 
incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. President, I do not pretend to be a prophet or the son 
of a prophet, but I venture the prediction that before this war 
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is six months older we shall be compelled, by reason of increas- 
ing aggravated conditions in the industries of this country, to 
legislate far more drastically upon this subject than this proviso 
proposes to do. We are going to win this war; God have mercy 
upon the American who doubts it for a moment; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if before it is won reverses shall come or disasters shall 
overtake us, it will not be due to the lack of gallantry and 
courage upon the part of our soldiers across the seas, but it will 
be due to the slacker, to the malingerer at home who, exempted 
because of his special skill from actual service, takes advantage 
of the exemption by refusing and declining to do his duty. That 
is a stab in the soldier’s back, quite as much so as the actuality 
which those words involve. 

The man who to-day has been delegated to act in one of the 
producing industries of the country which are essential to the 
prosecution of the war who fails to give his whole soul and time 
and attention to the performance of his task is a traitor to the 
Government which protects him and to which he owes allegiance, 
and it is the duty of Congress to reach such men just as they 
have provided punishment for the man who at the front fails 
in the performance of his tremendous obligations. I feel very 
sure, Mr. President, that the men at the front possess staying 
qualities very different from those of the Senate members of 
the committee of conference, If they did not, I am very fearful 
that with the snows of winter the German reverses would all 
be corrected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I supported and voted 
for the amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]: 
I supported and voted for it because I believed a great prin- 
ciple was at stake and that the Senate of the United States 
ought to put itself on record. When I talk to Senators about 
raising an army to fight our battles and ask them if they 
believe that the Government of the United States ought to 
claim the right to take every man between the ages of 21 and 
80 and put him in the Army, whether he wants to go or not, 
every one of them answers “Yes; that is the unquestioned 
right of the Government.” If I ask those Senators whether it 
ought to be left to that own man's volition as to whether he 
shall stay at home or whether he shall fight, every Senator 
will answer that it ought not to be left to him at all; that if 
the Government needs his services upon the battle field he 
has no right to say that he will not serve the Government 
there to whatsoever extent the Government demands. If I 
ask Senators whether or not they think that a soldier ought to 
be compelled to perform any duty, no matter how arduous, that 
is necessary to win this war, every one of them will answer me 
in the affirmative. If I ask them, on the other hand, whether 
or not every American, man, woman, and child, should perform 
an honest day’s labor for the support of those soldiers in 
France, every one of them will answer in the affirmative. If 
I ask them whether or not it should be left to to the individual 
or to any collection of individuals whether or not they should 
perform that service to support our Army, every Senator will 
answer that it ought not to be left either to one man or to any 
collection of individuals to determine what they would do under 
those circumstances. 

If I ask those Senators whether they deem it just as essential 
that our productive capacity be maintained at its maximum as 
that our armies should be maintained at the maximum man 
power of the country, everyone will answer me in the affirma- 
tive. If, however, I go further and ask those Senators: Will 
you stand up on the floor of the Senate and vote your convic- 
tions that every man ought to be compelled to do an honest 
day's work for the support of the American Army, just as the 
soldier is compelled to do his utmost,” what will be their 
answer? Some of them will say, “No; we can not do it.” 
“Why?” “Because Mr. Morrison thinks that it would be a 
reflection upon the patriotism of the American laborer.” Does 
anyone think it was a reflection upon the patriotism of our 
American boys when we said, “ You must go to the front and face 
death itself; go, whether you want to or not“? 

Mr. President, why this inconsistency? I can account for it 
only on the basis of political cowardice. We are frightened at 
a mere shadow. There is no occasion for it. Human nature 
is about the same in all ranks of life; human conscience is about 
the same among every class of individuals. If any Senator 
thinks that it is good political policy to surrender his con- 
victions of right in order to hold the support of the American labor 
element, I disagree with him. I think, Mr. President, that I 
could do the laborers no greater injustice than to say that as 
a class they do not wish to perform nn honest day’s work; that 
the laborers do not wish, as a class, to support the American 
Army in the field of battle. I do not believe that it would 
affect my political standing to take a position which I know 
to be right; and I do not believe that there will be arrayed 
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against any Senator or any Representative the union labor of 
this country because he says to union labor and to all other 
labor, “ We want a full and honest day’s work for the splendid 
wages we are giving you to-day.”. We are entitled to that 
service for the benefit of our country and those who are fighting 
its battles, 

Mr. President, the bad system that we have adopted has been 
mostly responsible for what slacking we have in all our pro- 
ductive industries to-day. This accursed proposition of “ cost 
plus” is at the bottom of all of the evil in the industrial world 
from which we are suffering to-day. The amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado IMr. THomas], while it is along right 
lines, as I said at the time, would not reach the real evil 
against which it is aimed. It is not so much a question of 
strikes as it is the slacking that has been encouraged by every 
foreman, whose salary will be prolonged by reason of the delay 
in the work, and every contractor whose profits will be en- 
larged just to the extent that delays and slacking is encouraged. 

Mr. President, there appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning an editorial, from which I have taken merely a little 
excerpt, to which I ask the attention of the Members of the 
Senate who are now present. That editorial reads: 

The United States is the power house from which extends the live 
wire that is incinerating the enemy. Keep the home fires burning! 
Every factory ought to be bi with en now, — und night. 


azing 
Every miner ought to be bigsting cut coal with frantic 
builders should be outrivalin emselves with the riveting machines. 
that is authorized 


The new arm 
e farmers should be. figuring on bigger fields and harder 
* their fin; 


too soon. 
work next spring. The women should keep gers busy making 


the clothing required for the new army. 

Mr. President, that is a patriotic statement of the duty in- 
cumbent upon the American people to-day. Is it being fulfilled 
in our war industries by those connected directly or indirectly 
with them to-day? You know it is not. 

Are Senators afraid to vote their own convictions because 
they fear they will offend labor? Let me read to you a letter 
which I received yesterday morning from a member of a 
labor union, a strong, ardent, patriotic member, who represents 
the real parlotism of the laboring class in this country. I 
would rather have the support of that one patriotic American 
labor leader than to have the support of 400 of the slackers 
whom we see at work upon our cantonments and in other 
places. You who hide behind somebody's suggestion that you 
will offend labor by doing right will find that out before this 
war is ended—that fear is just as reprehensible in the House 
or Senate Chamber as on the field of battle. 

Mr. President, I discussed several days ago this practice 
that was going on under our very eyes and in the shadow of 
the Capitol. Shortly afterwards I received this letter, excerpts 
from which I will read for the benefit of those who fear the 
laborers of this country if they pass a law that will compel 
every one to do his full duty in our industries—and remember 
this is from a laborer and a union laborer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 26, 1918. 
To the Hon, SENATOR MCCUMBER. 


ment instead of assistance. 

On the job I am now on we have two bricklayers at 774 cents 
hour and two laborers at 40 cents per hour, working 8 hours. ey 
lay in partitions with angles and doors and windows 850 to 900 4 by 
12 by 12 inch tile, and have scaffolds, and still no one is rushing. 


Then he refers to the work on the Government project re- 
ferred to: 

Ten inner ye on that job are la: 1.300 to 1.400 8 by 12 by 12 
Inch tile in 10 hours and get paid for 11 hours at $1 per hour, and 8 
common laborers at from to 70 cents per hour and 11 hours a day. 


According to this letter two men on one job are laying from 
850 to 900 of these tiles, while 10 men on the other job with 
8 common laborers are only laying from 1,300 to 1,400. 


Last September common labor got 28 cents to 30 cents per hour, 
but just as soon as the “cost-plus” work started every man who 
would stay on the job was placed on the pay roll, and they began to 
increase t n pir of every craft and calling. It has simply disrupted 
all labor conditions. Lathers became carpenters and bricklayers. Car- 
penters were in big demand, and so many were put on the pay roll 
that no one did a third of the work he could, because the others were 
in the way and common labor was so thick—and a foreman for nearly 
Dug A other workman—that 

e time. 


they did not work one-third, or even less of 
I saw four carpenters and two laborers— 
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That was six men— 


set one window frame on the first floor, 
half hours at it. I know water bo; 
* leave, and he was placed on the pay roll as a felt - root inspector. 
e knew nothing about the work, but he needed that easy moncy. 
I have served as a soldier of the United States Army for five years. 
— Yam tying to live es @ citisen, of the United 
ngs stamps. am ng to live as a zen o e Unit 
States should. I am working for $42 a week 
That is $7 a day—pretty good wages 
and have bad several chances to get $65 to 890 a week, but I do not 
want any of that graft. So do not think I am a disappointed 
grafter. * * I will work on the street—anything to support my 
wife and children and myself before I will become a part of such reck- 


waste. 

I feel that you have started in the ri 
others so interested that — en wit be dune te tae right as 170 
stop this waste of men and money. 

I shall not give the name or the address. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to say that it is 
very interesting to Senators who in the morning walk through 
the grounds where building is going on and see the way in 
which it is carried on. This morning I saw three men, one of 
them driving a nail and the other two watching him to see how 
it was done. Three men, apparently foremen, were standing 
to one side watching two other men doing a little shoveling 
down below. Another man with a pick took a minute or two 
to find out the place where he would strike the pick. He was 
getting ready to strike when I left. That is a sort of a sample 
of how-things are going on. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, other Senators have spoken 
to me along the same line, I ask them, Why do you not speak 
it out, then, in the Senate? They say, “ What is the use? 
We can not do anything.” Well, Mr. President, we can do 
something if we will stand by provisions in bills such as the 
one which has been passed by the Senate and which has been 
surrendered by our committee of conference. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. Why is it the Senator blames the Senate 
and accuses it of cowardice? The Senate voted 40 to 29 along 
the line of the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was not, Mr. President, accusing any- 
one of cowardice. I referred rather to the general fear of 
Representatives and Senators of offending labor unions. 

Mr. KENYON. Iam not objecting to the Senator's definition 
of cowardice. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think those who allow their votes to be 
influenced because of that fear are lacking in courage. I men- 
tion no names. There may be many who vote against these 
provisions because they think they are unnecessary, because 
they think they are not right; but we ought to have the votes 
of those who believe they are right, and if we did have them, 
the vote in support of a proposition of this kind would be over- 
whelming in both Houses of Congress, because I know what 
Senators and Representatives tell me when I am talking to 
them privately. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THomMAS] that unless we take action soon to bring this great 
country’s productive capacity to something near what it ought 
to be we will be compelled to take the most drastic measures 
to bring about the production of what we shall need to support 
our armies in France. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, just a word or two in 
reference to the matter which the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tomas] and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McOun- 
BER] have been discussing. I was glad to hear the Senator 
from North Dakota say that he did not intend to charge any 
individual with cowardice in the matter of the vote on this or 
any other question connected with the draft. The Senators 
must concede that the labor situation in this country is a dell- 
ente one; it has been a delicate situation in Great Britain, one 
which they have had to handle with kid gloves, and which has 
been recently satisfactorily adjusted. 

As I stated here once before, Mr. President, I can not see 
any reason why there should be any difference between the boy 
who is compelled to fight or to work in the trenches and the 
man who is engaged in an essential industry and is exempted 
for that reason. ‘There is no sound reason why any different 
rule should be applied to the one than to the other, so far as 
exemption is concerned; but I take the position, Mr. President, 


and they were one and one- 
get $4 a day. A policeman had 15 
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after having in conference fully considered the matter, that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado does not 
place us in any different position from the position we are in 
without the amendment being embodied in the bill. 

Senators may differ from me about that, but I have a right 
to my own construction, and I occupy the same position rela- 
tively as that occupied by the two Senators to whom I have 
referred, There is no difference between the effect of this 
amendment and what can be accomplished under the present 
law. If there has been trimming on the subject, the Senate 
has already trimmed when it adopted the proposed amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kuve in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not like to pass unnoticed, if the 
Senator will permit me just a moment, the statement he has 
just made, that there is no difference between this amendment 
and what can be accomplished under the existing law. I think 
his statement is technically correct, but it is likely to be very 
misleading, because due aveight will not be given to the con- 
dition which he attaches of what can be done under the existing 
law. The point is that it is not done. The point is that the 
existing law does not require these men to work or fight, 
whereas the amendment does require them to work or fight. 
That is the difference. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is just where the Senator and I 
differ. I say that the amendment that was suggested by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] as amended by the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUx ANS] 
does not do any such thing. Now, I am going to show where 
the trouble lies, Mr. President. I am going to show in a very 
few words that the law as it stands to-day is capable of enforce- 
ment just exactly to the same extent as the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Colorado is capable of enforcement 
if it were adopted, and there is no greater effect to be given 
to the one than to the other. 

The act of May 18, 1917, after providing for certain exemp- 
tions in section 4, contains this provision: 

No N dein or exclusion shall continue where a cause therefor no 
longer exi: 

If a man is exempted from military service because he is 
engaged in agriculture or any other essential industry, if you 
please, whenever the cause for his exemption ceases he auto- 
matically comes within the draft. There is not any question 
abont that. The language does not need construction. 

ae POINDEXTER. But, Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me finish, if the Senator pleases, 
and then I shall be glad to be interrupted, because I think I 
can show by the language of the act that there is no essential 
difference between the amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado and the law as it is to-day. 

Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator says that in the case of 
a man who is exempted under the existing law, when the cause 
for the exemption ceases the exemption shall cease. Under 
the existing law the President determines whether or not 
there shall be cause for exemption, does he not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. To be sure—the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; the Commander in Chief deter- 
mines that. Consequently, it is in his discretion. At that 
point the amendment of the Senator from Colorado would in- 
tervene and change the law in so far as this class of men is 
concerned, and not leave it in the diseretion of the Commander 
in Chief to determine whether or not the cause for exemption 
exists, but specify the cause itself, and specify what shall be 
the consequences of it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator and I differ as to the 
construction of the language again upon that proposition, but 
the Senator will not let me go ahead and explain just what I 
mean. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator base his statement upon 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa to my amendment or 
upon the original amendment? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The amendment as originally reported 
to the Senate, without the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Towa, did not leave us in any doubt whatsoever as to the 
provisions of the old and the new law, because they were just 
the same. While the language is different, the effect of the two 
was exactly the same. But I am going on to show now what 
I mean when I say that there is no essential difference between 
the proposition of the Senator from Colorado, as amended by the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa, and the law as it stands 
to-day. 

I have read the provision of the act of May 17, 1917, which 
provides that wherever a man is engaged in an essential industry, 
where he is exempted because he is engaged in such industry, 
and the cause of the exemption ceases, he is automatically sub- 
ject to the draft. I do not mean to say that he would be placed 
in class 1. He may be a married man 25 or 26 years of age, and 
he may be exempted for other reasons than because he is en- 
gaged in an essential industry; but if he has no dependents and 
is not exempted for that or a similar reason, but is exempted 
simply and purely because he is engaged in an essential industry, 
then, if he stops work, he can be placed automatically in the 
draft and assigned to the particular class to which he belongs. 

That provision of the present law has not been enforced. I 
am not going to charge anybody with responsibility, except so 
far as the record discloses it, but I will show why it has not been 
done. Jam going to ask to have read into the Recorp the rule on 
this subject, which was printed in the New York Times in May, 
1917; and I think, as the Senator from Colorado says, that the 
same statement was printed in the Official Bulletin. I have 
never seen it denied. Photostat copies of it are used by the 
War Department now and sent to the draft boards all over 
the country, and to others who are interested in the subject. I 
assume, therefore, that it is official. For that reason I shall 
have it read into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the matter referred to. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


{From the New York Times.] 


Dantes DRAFT ORDER Is AIMED AT LABOR—“ WORK on Ficut” Rrev- 
LATION Has NO BEARING on STRIKES, Sars BAKER—OUTSIDE His 
PRovINCR—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR EXCLUSIVELY WILL DEAL WITH 
LABOR—REGISTRATION OF NEW SELECTMEN. 

WASHINGTON, May 25. 


Secretary Baker issued a statement to-day in which he explained 
that the — — affecting persons of draft age engaged in nonessential 
industry was not intended to affect the labor situation. The impres- 
sion has gained ground that the purpose of the order, issued through 
Provost Marshal General Crowder, was to bring under milita conteol 
the industrial workers i ~ country. Secre ory oe said it was 
not the intention of the W. mt to use the draft regulations 
to ae labor controversies, "which must be adjusted by the Labor De- 
partment. 

8 Baker's statement follows: 

“My attention has been called to the ——. of some misunder- 
standing of the order 7 through the "Prova Marshal General 
83 ersons enga less-essential 8 one suggestion 
being t this 18 the | * of a series of 8 for the pur- 

of affecting the labor situation in the country. I want to state in 
he most positive way that this regulation bas nothing to do with the 
labor situation of the country, and it {s no part of the intention of the 
War Department, either in fils regulation or any other, to undertake 
to affect the labor situation of the country by military regulation. 
The sole purpose of this order is to guide exemption in their 
duty to apply the provisions of the Jaw affecting occupation as a rea- 
son for szam tion and deferred classification,” 

The Sec: ry was asked what effect this regulation would have 
upon persons temporarily out of employment by reason of strikes. 


He said 
“The lanon is silent upon that ers but it ts pot the in- 
tention of Mage ac DA to permit the draft regulations to be used 
to affect any 20 bor controversy, and — —. by reason of 
strikes not be regarded as such 3 as will cancel 
1 exem coe or deterred classification e whole question of the 
he Government to labor is for administration by the Labor 
I and the War Department does not intend any indirect in- 
terference in it.” 

A statement explaining conditions that must_be complied with by 
those who have become 21 years y age since June 5 last, and who 
TT next, was made publie to-day by 
the War artment. All persons who have ataare the draft age 
since June 5 last must ster, except those excused from registra- 
tion by reason of being in the military or naval service. — Sages 
subjects of allied belligerent nations and neutrals, coming within the 
same class must register at the same time. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I merely wish to say, if the 
Senator will permit me, that that is not the article or the 
statement published in the Official Bulletin to which I referred 
in my discussion of the proviso. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, This photostat copy is one that was 
circulated and sent out from the War Department, and I as- 
sume that I have a right to say that it is correct. Now, then, 
what is the order to which that refers? What was the regula- 
tion to which that statement refers? The regulation was written 
in conformity with the law as it stands to-day. The regulation 
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was intended to make a man submit himself to military service 
whenever the cause for the exemption ceased; and I am going 
to ask the Secretary to read the regulation, 121L, because I 
insist that there has been an attempt by regulation to put in 
tono the provision of the statute to which I have called atten- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Section 121L. Reasonable excuse for idleness or nonproductive em- 
3 Local und et rds must consider cases of with- 
rawal of deferred classification and late order numbers with sym- 
pathy and common sense. The designation and definition of non- 
productive occupations and employments contained in the foregoing 
section 121K may be extended by regulation from time to time as 
necessity may uire so as to include persons in other occupations or 
employments; but for the present and until such extension by regu- 
lation, no occupation or employment not included in the list or 
description of occupations an 8 in the foregoing section 
121K may be held by any local or district board to be a nonproductive 
occupation or employment unless a ruling as to whether or not a 
doubtful occupation or 9 Is to be considered as nonproduc- 
tained from the Provost Marshal General in the manner 

prescribed in section 25. 

The following grounds shall be a ted by local and district boards 
as reasonable excuse for temporary idleness or for being engaged in a 
nonproductive occupation or employment: 

a) Sickness. 
b) Reasonable vacation. 
c) Lack of reasonable opportunity for employment in any occupation 
outside of those described in the foregoing section 121K or those here- 
ecified by regulation or rul as provided in this section. 
emporary absences (not regular vacations) from regular employ- 
unless such temporary absences are 


ah 
ment, not to exceed one wee 
habitual and frequent, shall not be considered as idleness. 

(e) Where there are com g domestic circumstances that would 
not permit change of employment by the registrant without dispropor- 
tionate hardship to his dependents; or where a ny from a nonpro- 
ductive to a productive employment or occupation would necessitate the 
removal of the registrant from his place of residence, and such removal 
would, in the ju ent of the board, cause unusual hardship to the 
registrant or his family; or when such change of employment would 
necessitate the night em loyment of women under circumstances deemed 
by the boards unsuitable for such employment of women, boards are 
authorized to consider any or all of such circumstances as reasonable 
excuse for nonproductive employment, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that is the regulation 
which was formulated under the provision of the statute that 
is now in force and to which I have called the attention of the 
Senate. It was a part of the selective-service regulations pre- 
scribed by the President under the authority vested in him 
by the terms of the selective-service law. That complied with 
the provisions of the law then and now in force. If that had 
been lived up to the very thing that the Senator from Colorado 
now insists upon would be in vogue to-day. But the Secretary 
of War undertakes to construe those regulations, which were 
prepared by the Provost Marshal General and issued for the 
guidance of the local boards, in such way as to practically 
nullify not only the regulations but the law itself by saying 
that these regulations are not intended to do what they profess 
to do and that he does not propose that the regulations shall 
do what the law says shall be done, and that is to compel those 
men who are exempted by reason of being engaged in essential 
industries to go back into the military service if they cease 
work. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator does not object—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like just to point out what 
seems to me to be the whole cause of the condition which he 
is describing. He has had read by the Secretary certain regu- 
lations made by the Provost Marshal General, and then he has 
had read by the Secretary an order or public statement of policy 
issued by the Secretary of War. Now, the Secretary of War is 
the superior officer of the Provost Marshal General and can do 
as he pleases about the regulations made by the Provost Mar- 
shal General and give them such application as he sees fit, 
exercising his discretion as the representative of the President 
under the law. 

That is all there is about that; and the very statement of the 
Secretary of War which the Senator has had read with so much 
detail is in itself proof of the discretion which the administra- 
tion exercises under the existing law. Congress and the law- 
making powers of the country, however, are above the Secretary 
of War, The second section of this bill, as it passed the Senate, 
contains this language: 


When any person shall have been placed in a deferred or exempted 
class for any of the reasons in this paragraph set forth, he shall not be 
entitled to remain therein unless he shall in good faith continue, while 
physically able so to do, to work at and follow such occupation, employ- 


s 85 usiness, and if he fails so to do he shall again become subject 
e A 


Does the Senator propose to say to Congress and to the country 
that if that is enacted into law as the Senate passed it, in the 
words which I have just read, the Secretary of War will issue 
a statement of policy setting aside the law of the United States? 

That is the difference between the situation that would exist 
if this clause were adopted and the situation which allows the 
Secretary of War, as the Senator from Oregon himself has just 
charged, to set aside the policy and regulations of the Provost 
Marshal General, f 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator and I differ 
again as to the construction of the law. If the Secretary of 
War or any other branch of the Government can set aside one 
law, they can set aside another. I claim that there has been set 
aside a law of Congress which says in express terms that where 
the cause of exemption ceases the exemption itself shall cease. 

That is an express statute adopted by the Congress of the 
United States. I am not criticising the Secretary of War. He 
has the right to put his own construction on these laws, just as 
the Senator is putting his construction upon them; but I say 
that if he got outside of and beyond the law, then there is noth- 
ing in the present proposal that will prevent him from getting 
outside of and beyond the law agai. That is what I am in- 
sisting upon. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? $ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. As I understand, then, it is the attitude of 
the Senator that even if Congress were to adopt the Thomas- 
Cummins amendment the Secretary of War would interpret it 
the same as he already has interpreted the existing law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He might do it. 

Mr. NELSON. And we would be helpless? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Absolutely. 

Mr. NELSON. In other words, we are at his mercy? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Absolutely, so far. 

Mr. NELSON. I can realize that. I have had two resolu- 
tions passed here, calling upon the War Department to report 
what commissions have been issued to officers who are not in 
the active service, either here or abroad. I wanted to get at 
these swivel-chair officers. The resolution has been passed 
twice, the last time over two months ago, and we can not get 
any response from the War Department. 

The War Department practically says: “ We do not care a 
continental for Congress. We will do as we have a mind fo.” 
The last answer they made to the resolution that I sent in was 
that they would have to send to the Philippine Islands and to 
Hawaii and to Guam, I believe, before they could answer that 
resolution and know how many swivel-chair officers they had 
here in Washington and at other places. 

Does the Senator from Oregon feel confident that the Secre- 
tary of War will regard any law that we pass upon this sub- 
ject? Will he not feel that he is a power above Congress, and 


exercise his authority according to his own sweet will? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not want to as- 
sume the attitude of a critic of the Secretary of War particu- 
larly, or to say what he may do in the future. I am only tell- 
ing what he has done, and that we could not expect him to do 
more if we adopt the Thomas amendment, because the Senator 
from Colorado emasculated his proposal when he proposed that 
the President should adopt rules and regulations for the en- 
forcement of the law. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that 
that emasculation was not mine? I accepted it in committee in 
order that I might secure something in the way of legislation 
upon the subject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not seen the Senator trying to 
get it out. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not attempted to get it out because I 
finally consented that it might go in in committee. I did not 
want it there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, we consent to haye 
things go out in conference committees because the majority 
of the conferees are against them. I do not like to stand here 
in the Senate and be criticized for conditions which prevail and 
for which I am not responsible, but I have been serving on 
these committees long enough to know that a man is guilty 
of the greatest folly when he undertakes to do a thing that 
he knows can not be done in view of the majority against him. 
All legislation is a compromise. Life itself is a compromise. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has the Senator before him the pro- 
vision of the original draft law which he claims provided that 
a man who ceased his work in an essential industry should 
thereby automatically become subject to the draft? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator be kind enough to 
read it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is section 4 of that act: 

No exemption or exclusion shall continue when a cause therefor no 
longer exists. 

Now, could a law be made more explicit than that? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know whether it could or not, 
but in view of what the Secretary of War says in this clipping 
from the New York Times that the Senator has caused to be 
put in the Rxconp, I should think an attempt to be more specific 
would be warranted. I say that because, in view of the lan- 
guage the Senator has just read from the original draft act, 
if the Secretary says, as he is quoted here, “unemployment by 
reason of strikes will not be regarded as such unemployment 
as will cancel either exemption or deferred classification,” it 
seems to me that it would be the part of wisdom for Congress 
to attempt to make it more specific, in the hope that the Secre- 
tary might be brought to construe the language adopted by 
Congress in the plain, ordinary acceptation of the words as 
usually used. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am sure that the Senator from Colo- 
rado intended to do that, and I am sure that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McoCummer] feels that the Thomas amend- 
ment does that; but I take the position that in view of the fact 
that the President is to make rules and regulations, the authori- 
ties can make any kind of rules and regulations they please for 
the enforcement of the act, and adopt substantially the same 
rule that they have adopted heretofore. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. But even in the present amendment to 
the draft act, wherever the President is authorized to make rules 
and regulations for the enforcement of the provisions of the act 
a proviso is inserted that the rules and regulations shall not be 
inconsistent with the provisions of the act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is not so stated in this particular 
section. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is in the one that we are now adopt- 
ing, in the conference report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That would be the rule of construc- 
tion, anyway. D 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course it would. It ought to be. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. It would be the rule whether it said 
so or not. 

Now, Mr. President, I have undertaken to show why the con- 
ferees reached the conclusion they did. There was no assur- 
ance to the conferees that the same rule would not be adopted 
under this Thomas amendment as that adopted under the pres- 
ent law ; and therefore it was a work of supererogation to under- 
take to continue in the bill the Thomas amendment, in view of 
red fact that the law in other language is now on the statute 

ks. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, I should like to suggest that the regulation which was read, 
as I gathered it, referred to nonessential occupations or indus- 
tries. 

Mr. THOMAS, The first part of it did. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I gathered that all of it referred to the 
decision as to whether or not a person was engaged in a non- 
essential industry. That decision was subject to be passed upon 
by the Provost Marshal General and changed. This, of course, 
refers to the classification of drafted men who are engaged in 
what are called essential industries; and when that condition 
ceases to exist, then they are subject to be redrafted. 

- Mr. THOMAS. I may say to the Senator, so far as that is 
concerned, that the announcement in the Bulletin, I think of 
August 21, applying that provision only to men who cease in 
their individual capacity to work, and not applying it when 
they cease in the aggregate to work, gave a direct construction 
to it which virtually rendered it inoperative. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was under the impression, after reading 
and hearing the regulation read and the construction sent out 
by the Secretary of War, that they did not intend to cover this 
sort of situation, and that they referred to other conditions. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, If the Senator will pardon me just a 
moment and will look at the preceding rule and regulation, he 
will find that that covers the nonessential industries, while the 
one I have read covers both. It is known as the “ work-or- 
fight” regulation. 

Mr. THOMAS. My construction of it was that it covered 
both, as I heard it read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was thinking that possibly the construc- 
tion of the Secretary of War was based upon these regulations, 


which necessarily fall within the restrictive limitations of this 
section. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say that the Navy Department 
is applying exactly the same rule. It has been applied in a 
number of cases. It was applied, I am informed, at the ship- 
yards in Norfolk, and there are other cases where the sume rule 
has been applied. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have listened with much in- 
terest to the remarks of the chairman of the committee concern- 
ing the proviso, and I must come to the conclusion that his views 
regarding its character and importance have changed, because I 
find that in the report upon the bill, which the Senator pre- 
pared, he makes this reference to what was then called the 
amendment: 

The yo man not in th ti 
form, cuter the Shea ropes een to 5 — Gen. 
man Army. He can not refuse to work even for an hour, and he is 
companen to fight whether be feels di to do so or not. In view 
of this, when a young man is exem from the draft solely in order 
that he may engage in essential industry he ought to continue in that 
1 he gad in good faith while any grievance he may have is being 
adjusted gs Aye industrial if he fails to do so he ought to be 
Bitte completo So CS u ated seat ado 

not exem: 
and who has compelled to go to the battle Tront to fight for’ hig 


country. The provision does not pretend to interfere wi 
any man to cease labor whenever it pleases him fe 


he 5 beli will 
otism of the whole — n 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator that I explained why I have changed my view with 
respect to this legislation. When that report was written by 
me I had not seen the “ work-or-fight ” regulation, which I have 
had read into the Recorp. I had not seen the order which was 
issued by the Secretary of War, which I have also had read into 
the Recorp. I had not compared them and analyzed them in the 
light of the Thomas amendment and the law as it stood 
and now stands on the statute books. A man who, when he 
finds out the facts, will not change his mind never gets any- 
where, I still believe in the principle involved in the “ work-or- 
fight” amendment, but if it is to be crystallized into a law. it 
must be so framed as to be entirely free from misconstruc- 
tion as well as from the possibility of evasion. That can not 
be said of the amendment we are discussing and which the con- 
ferees have eliminated. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator is mistaken in saying 
that he had not seen the proviso, because it had been incorpo- 
rated in the bill befere he wrote the report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am speaking of the original statute, 
I had not looked at it at the time I wrote the report. Of course 
I knew what the original statute was because I helped to write 
it. I mean the original statute about the exemption, but at the 
time I wrote that report I did not have before me the regulations 
which had been adopted by the Provost Marshal General, nor did 
I have before me the order of the Secretary of War construing 
such regulations. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to take a very brief 
time of the Senate to contribute stightly to the literature of the 
general subject under consideration by reading a letter from 
a Louisiana boy, just a little under 17 years of age. He is 
very anxious to get into the Army. I think the views expressed 
by him will be helpful to those who thought that the boys of. 18 
should not be drafted. The letter is dated New Orleans, La., 
August 9, 1918, and was addressed to his father. The boy’s 
name is Eldon Costello. He says: 


New Orteans, LA., August 9, 1918. 


Dear Dap: Do you ever feel like you ought and want to help your 
country in the time of ber great need, when she is calling upon every 
man and woman to do his or her bit? 

Do you ever stop to think what you owe her for all she has given you? 

You have lived under the folds of Old Glory since you first came into 
the world, and sbe has provided means for all to a success in life 
if you only try a little. 

What I am getting at, Dad, is this: You know a draft law has been 

assed which drafts men from 18 to 45 years. I am not In that draft, 
but. Dad, I want and should go, 

Everyone is asking me—that is, all my friends, both girls and boys 
that are soldiers—why I haven't cone yet. When I tell them I am not 
old enough, they laugh and say, “ You're big enough.” 

Mother keeps tell me I am too young and delicate. She says they 
would never take me because I am too nervous; but still, in all, I want 
to go. I've got to go, and you've- got to let me. Won't you please let 
me enst? You don’t want your son to be called a slacker by his 
friends, do you? 

Dad, I know I am not old enough, but, by heck, I am big and husky 


ou realize that I must? 
Don't 7 a slacker just becuuse you hate to lose your only son. I 
stand just as good a chance of coming back as anyone else that goes. 


If you don't think I am right, talk it over with some one who has 
od * hogs sense,“ and let me know the results, 
We'll talk it over Sunday when [ come up. 

g son, 


Your lovin ELDON. 
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Then in a postscript he says: 
Be a patriot—a true-blue son of your Uncle Sam. Don't be a father 
who doesn’t belleve in fighting and who has a “conscience that ob- 


Mr. President, this young man will be 17 years old on the 
6th day of next month. I thought that that letter was worth 
preserving, and I am glad to read it as an evidence of how the 
Louisiana boys, even under 18, feel—that it is their duty to do 
the very best they can for their country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

PUBLIC LAND ENTRIES FOR SOLDIERS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the joint resolution re- 
ported from the Committee on Public Lands be taken up for 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a joint 
resolution, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 169) regulating the operation of section 

of the act entitled “An act amending the act entitled ‘An act to 

authorize the President to increase Lee ig pe the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States,’ approved May 18, 1917.” 


Resolved, etc., That no relinquishment of any public-land entry made 
under and by Aution of section 8 of the act passed at the second 
session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, entitled “An act amending the act 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,’ approved May 18, 1017," 
shall be valid or effective for any purpose ess executed after the 
-entryman shall have resided upon and cultivated the land, in the case 
of a homestead entry, for at least six months, and in the case of an 
= made under other than the homestead laws, after the en n 
sn have cumpren with tke provisions of the applicable law for at 

east one J 

Any rot bog firm, or corporation soliciting or dealing with the relin- 
quishment of such claim or entry prior to the completion of one ear’s 
‘compliance with the applicable law and with this resolution, and who 
or which solicits, demands, or receives or a ts any fee or compen- 
sation for locating ning or securing — 2 im or entry for any 

rson entitled to the benefits of said on, shall, upon conviction, 
he fined not to exceed $1,000 or imprisoned for not exceeding two 
years, or both. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of the chairman of the committee whether it is the 
intention to bring the joint resolution to a termination to-day? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would like to have it disposed of. 
-It affects the administration of the land laws, and its imme- 
diate passage would certainly relieve the situation by giving 
some days’ notice. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not satisfied with the 
joint resolution, and if that is the purpose of the chairman of 
the committee I shall have to object to its present con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I regret exceedingly that the Senator 
feels it incumbent upon him to make the objection, but of course 

I have uo right to undertake to tell the Senator why an objec- 
tion should not be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution at this time. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPEIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives receding from its ad- 
herence to its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 1, 61, and 83 to the bill (H. R. 11692) making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
for other purposes, agreeing to amendment No. 1, and further 
insisting upon its disagreement to the amendments Nos. 61 
and 83 to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate Nos. 1, 61, and 
83 to the bill (H. R. 11692) making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have been unable to 


agree, 

T. U. Sisson, 
James McANDREWS, 
C. R. Davis, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
JoHN WALTER STH, 
O. W. UNprErwoop, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The report was agreed to. 


ee 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I move that the Senate further 
insist upon its amendments still in disagreement, request a 
further conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, the conferees on the part of the Senate 
to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Sarr of Maryland, Mr. Rogryson, and Mr. Curtis 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Mary- 
land what are the differences now in conference? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The playground provision and the 
Keller amendment, 

Mr. KENYON. There is no longer any difference on the half- 
and-half provision? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The House has receded. 

Mr. KENYON. Is the matter to be held up, then, by these 
two differences? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. A further conference has been 
ordered, and we hope to have an early agreement. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. GORE. I ask that the unfinished business be laid before 
the Senate and proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. If there is no amendment pending I wish 
to offer an amendment, which I am sure will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are some committec 
amendments not acted upon. The next committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 9, at the foot of the page, the com- 
211680 88 to strike out in the total “ $1,105,980 ” and insert 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. A 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 23, after the 
* last read, to strike out the proviso in the following 
words: 


appropriations for the Department of Agriculture, to requisition the 
use of, and take possession of, any building or any space in any build- 
than a dwelling house occupied =. — = Het — eat 2 
ch or a bu occu an. 

other branch of the United States Government; and he shall a 


so asce: 
same, such person shall be pai 
be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 17, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec, 2. That under such rules, regulations, and bonds as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe distilled spirits or alcohol pro- 
duced prior to October 3, 1917. from products the growth of the 
island of Porto Rico may be admitted from said island into the United 
States for industrial purposes in the arts and sciences. Such alcohol 
or distilled spirits shall not be used for beverage purposes nor in the 
production of any arti as a beverage. 

Any person violating the provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction, shall be fined 

an $1,000 or imprisoned not more than two years. He shall, in 
addition, be liable to double the tax evaded, together with the tax, to be 
collected by assessment or on any bond given. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after the amendment 
just agreed to, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the act entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating 
the distribution of agricultural products,” approved August 10, 1917, 


be, a Len amended so as to strike out. in section 9 
aoe words “Caribbean Sea,” the following: “into those parts ot 


ke ses, 
(26 Stat. L., p. 414), is porny amnas so as to authorize the retary 
as ner be prescribed by the Secretary of Agri 
tary o 


to the infection of any other 
disease within CO days next before their exportation from Mexico, 


1918. 
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South and Central America, the islands of the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea, subject to the provisions of sections 7, 8, 9, and 10 
of said act of August 30, 1890: Provided, That the importation of 
tick-infested cattle from avy country referred to in this section in 
which foot-and-mouth disease exists, which existence shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of ae Segre is prohibited: Provided further, 
That all cattle imported under the provisions of this section shall be 
slaughtered in accordance with the provisions of the act of June 30, 
1906 (34 Stat. L., p. 674), commonly called the meat-inspection amend- 
ment, and the rules and régulations promulgated thereunder by the 
‘Secretary of Agriculture, and that their hides shall be disposed of 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. I move to add, after the word “Agricul- 
ture,” in line 2, page 13, the following proviso: 

And provided further, That the slaughter of all such cattle im- 
ported into the pba of Porto Rico may be deferred for such time 
and under such restrictions as the Secre of Agriculture may by 
regulation prescribe, and that the Secretary of Agriculture, within his 
discretion and under such joint regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the por gf may 

it the exportation of tick-infested cattle from the Virgin Islands 
to Porto Rico when said cattle are otherwise free from disease, 

The two provisions embodied have the indorsement of the 
Department of Agriculture and were earnestly requested by the 
Delegate from Porto Rico [Mr. Flax Corpoya DAVILA]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of California in 
the chair). The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This completes the amend- 
ments of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to offer an amendment which I 
think will meet with the favor of the chairman of the commit- 
tee and will encounter no opposition whatever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. As a new section at the end of the bill, 
which will be section 4, as follows: 

Src. 4. The President is hereby authorized to extend invitations to 
other nations to appoint delegates or representatives to the Farmers’ 
National Congress to be held at Jacksonville, Fla., in connection with 
the Pan American International Farm and Live-Stock Exposition : 
Provided, That no appropriation shall be granted or used for the ex- 
penses of delegates, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire if amendments were 
adopted when the bill was previously before the Senate with 
reference to the items on page 3, “ production of beef cattle, 
$105,000,” and “live-stock production in the Great Plains 
region, $100,000." Were those clauses stricken from the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary advises me that 
they were not. 

Mr. KENYON. I move to strike out, on page 3, lines 1 and 2, 
the item “live-stock production in the Great Plains region, 
$100,000.” 

Mr. WARREN, I should like to ask the Senator what is the 
object of that amendment? 

Mr. KENYON. The purpose of the appropriation, as I un- 
derstand it, is to instruct the people of the Great Plains region 
how to raise live stock. 

Mr. WARREN. And the other clause which the Senator 


read? 
Mr. KENYON. Iam going to make a motion as to the other 
part. 


Mr. WARREN. I should like to ask if the Senator proposes 
to strike it all out; and if so, why he does not include it in one 
amendment? I do not know that I shall object to that, but I 
certainly shall object to an attack on the live-stock production 
in the Great Plains region alone. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, I will change my motion. On page 3, 
line 1, commencing with the word “production,” I moye to 
strike out all down to the word “ utilization,” in line 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, line 1, beginning with the word 
“* production,” it is proposed to strike out the following: “ pro- 
duction of beef cattle, $105,000; live-stock production in the 
Creat Plains region, $100,000; production of pork, $150,000; 
production of poultry, $129,600; production of sheep, $60,000; 
making cottage cheese on the farm, $52,950.” 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, before the question is put 
on that motion I should like to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee if he has some information from the department 
itself in regard to these items, especially the item proposing to 
appropriate $100,000 for live-stock production in the Great 
Plains region? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say that those itcms were all 
included in the department's estimates and were inserted by 


the House of Representatives upon the recommendation of the 
department. The particular item referred to in this instance by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] is an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 to carry on instructions as to live-stock breeding 
in the Great Plains area. That is in the section of the country 
which was formerly a great meat-producing section, before it 
was divided and reduced to small farms. The ranches have 
been converted into small farms, and the cattle have gone farther 
west; the big ranches and ranges have gone farther west. This 
appropriation is to encourage the production of live stock on a 
small scale by farmers owning, say, 160 acres of land. Of course, 
everbody knows that in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and that region 
the cattle produced on the small farms are, I believe, quoted 
higher in the market and constitute the best beef cattle which are 
produced in the country. 

As the ranches and ranges gradually disappear the country 
is obliged to rely more and more upon the small farmer for its 
meat supply. This appropriation is to encourage that enter- 
prise. 

I may say that within the last year or two years the enter- 
prise of producing sheep has been greatly stimulated in Okla- 
homa. I was recently advised by the department of agriculture 
of that State that there are over a million head of sheep in 
the State now, while three or four years ago there were prac- 
tically none. To reinsure and reinforce our meat supplies by 
encouraging a greater production on the small farms is the 
object of this appropriation, as I understand, and the object of 
most of the related appropriations. 

Mr. WARREN and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield; and if so, to whom? 

—.— WARREN. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment, 
please? 

Mr. KENYON. Who has the floor, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] has the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. I supposed I had the floor. 
dressed an inquiry to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WARREN. I only wish to correct an observation which 
I previously made. 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming for 
that purpose. 

Mr. WARREN. Since the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] 
has undertaken to move to strike out all of the section, I can 
only account for that—and he will correct me if I am wrong 
on the hypothesis that this bill is utterly bad, except this 
one section, and that this one section is so deserving that he 
wishes to take it out of a bad bill, for surely if there is any- 
thing in the bill which is good a great portion of it must be 
contained in this section. 

As those Senators from the Great Plains section will under- 
stand, cattle raising is changing there. The cattle now must be 
raised by the farmers who are coming into that section from 
other localities and who are settling on the dry plains, putting 
up silos and conducting the business in an entirely different 
manner from the method by which the great herds which were 
formerly raised on the plains were produced and which fur- 
nished a great proportion of the supply of beef then used in 
the country. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that I 
have not personally investigated the matter, but I presume the 
Department of Agriculture had some good reason for asking for 
this appropriation. l 

As to the changed conditions in the western part of my State 
which really is a part of the Great Plains region—I know as to 
those changed conditions; and I can see in the statements which 
have been made some very good reasons for an appropriation 
here to aid in the production of cattle. It is now a matter of 
what the individual farmer may do instead of the ranchman with 
his 500 or perhaps several thousand head of cattle; but I can 
see that if encouragement is needed in other parts of the United 
States for this industry it is needed there and will be of great 
value. I, therefore, hope that this one item will not be stricken 
from the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to me? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I desire to call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that quite recently, indeed as late as July 13, a bill was before 
the Senate, and it passed shortly after that time, which car- 
ried an appropriation of $27,875,353, which amount under the 
provisions of the bill was to be expended by the Agricultural 
Department. Will the Senator pardon me for inviting attention 


I really ad- 


to some of the provisions of the bill? 
Mr. STERLING. ‘Certainly. 


Mr. KING. I should like to observe that it seems to me that 
the provisions in the bill to which I am now calling attention 
are duplicated, at least in part, by the measure which is now 
under consideration, For instance, on page 9 of the printed copy 
of the bill recently enacted I find an appropriation of $503,662— 


For inspection and quarantine work, including all necessary expenses 
for the eradication of scabies in sheep and cattle, the inspection of south- 
ern cattle, the supervision of the transportation of live stock, and the 
inspection of vessels, the execution of the 28-hour law, the inspection 
the establishment and 


an Pye ga of imported animais, includin 
main alterations, improve- 


enance of quarantine stations and re 
ments, or additions to buildings thereon. 


Mr. STERLING. None of which has any relation whatever 
to the item to which attention is now called. 

Mr. KING. I can not quite agree with the Senator. It relates 
to the question of cattle raising. I find a further appropriation 
of $500,000— 

For 9 the disease of tuberculosis of animals, for its con- 
trol and eradication, for the tuberculin testing of ani and for re- 
searches concerning the cause of the disease, its modes of spread, the 
methods of treatment and prevention, including demonstrations, the for- 
mation of organizations, and such other means as may be necessary, 
either independently or in cooperation with farmers, associations, State 
or county authorities. 

That deals not with large aggregations, but with the farmers, 
and relates to corporate organizations of farmers, 

Mr. STERLING. And I think, Mr. President, the Secretary 
of Agriculture will say that not one cent of the item last read by 
the Senator from Utah will be applicable to the great plains 
region to encourage live-stock production. 

Mr. KING. I did not quite hear the Senator, but, as I gathered 
his meaning, I disagree with the statement he made. This does 
not limit the appropriation to any particular part of the country, 
but the investigations may be made and the appropriations may 
be made in the district referred to in the bill which is now under 
consideration, à 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; but if I heard distinctly the Senator’s 
reading of the section to which he refers, the appropriations were 
for a particular purpose, in the main connected with the raising 
of cattle, but not referring to live-stock production, 

Mr. KING. I find also in this same measure a provision calling 
for the eradication of cattle ticks; and that $50,000 may be used 
for live-stock and for dairy demonstrations. That is certainly 
a duplication of some of the provisions that are found in the bill 
now under consideration, 

Mr, STERLING. No, Mr. President, we make that appropria- 
tion every year, and it is well understood for what that appro- 
priation is made. It is for the eradication of cattle ticks in the 
southern part of the United States, in Texas, New Mexico, and 
elsewhere in the South, and it does not pertain—— 

Mr. FALL. I desire to say to the Senator from South Dakota 
that there is not a dollar of that appropriation which is spent in 
New Mexico. 

Mr. STERLING. It may be that New Mexico has no ticks. 

Mr. FALL. We have no ticks there. 

Mr. STERLING. It is expended in the tick-infested region 
of the South rather than in the western part of the country. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KENYON. I thought the Senator from Utah had about 
concluded, and I was going to ask him a question. 

Mr. KING. I am holding the floor by the courtesy of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to ask the Senator from Utah if there 
is anything in the appropriations contained in the bill from 
which he is reading instructing the farmers how to make cottage 
cheese, as there is in this bill? 

Mr. KING. I have merely hastily glanced at the measure and 
I am not sure how many provisions there are with respect to so 
important a matter as that. 

I find also, if the Senator will permit me to occupy the floor in 
his time for a moment further, an appropriation of $364,390— 
pag 8 expenses for investigating and experimenting in the dairy 

ndustry— 

I think that would cover the cottage cheese about which the 
Senator from Iowa required— 
for cooperative investigation of the dairy industry in the yarious States, 
inspection of renovated-butter factories and markets— 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah might 
read the whole bill through, calling attention to these special 
appropriations for this or that particular industry, but that has 
no particular relation to the point in controversy here. This 
question relates to the production of live stock in the great plains 
region, and I am objecting to striking out the $100,000 appropria- 
tion made by this bill for that purpose. The Senator has not 
referred to anything whatever relating to the live-stock produc- 
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tion in the great plains region. If he has something of that kind, 
it might be pertinent to this discussion. 

Mr, KING. I was calling attention to the very large appro- 
priations, aggregating more than $27,000,000, a portion of 
which can, and no doubt will be, utilized for the very same 
purpose as that covered by the item to which the Senator from 
South Dakota is now calling attention. 

Mr. STERLING. Iwill say to the Senator from Utah that I 
can refer to appropriations in the pending bill that might prop- 
erly be called duplications of what we have bad in the regular 
Agricultural appropriation bill, but it is urged that this much 
more is needed because of the war and because of the neces- 
sity of increasing production, and so forth. That is why this bill 
is before the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. A part of the motion of the Senator from Iowa 
is to strike out this clause: 

Making cottage cheese on the farm, $52,950. 

In connection with this subject, I desire to read the following 
letter which I received last June: 


MARSHALL 
Hon; Kxvre Nutaon; ALLTOWN, Iowa, June 18, 1918. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: Bein 
— just ee the vers 
please accept my co tulations. 
I am a 8 7 — 


enga 
country towns in this county in Iowa, under Government employ, in 
the enterprise of educating people or housewives in the way of making 
Dutch cheese. 
Govern- 


This young lady states there are two ladies en by the 
ment in every county in 47 States, These two ladies have a drawin 
account with the Government, as I understand it, of $12 per day ea 
anda 8 more than 8100 or month. 
much is known: e young lady driver is ing $7 per 
— 4 that, and she says she knows the expenses run to $85 per week 
Now, then, is it possible that we have a Government that will during 
such uous times as we are experiencing, calling on people for 
mouey by the billions to push this war to an American victory, use the 
e’s money for such a worthless purpose? This seems worse than 
paying Gillette. of Minneapol ps a year on A 
do think such a deal as should have immediate investigation 
and punishment dealt the gnilty official fostering such disreputable 


ees. 
Show me the housewife who kncws an about geet rape en who 
can not make better Dutch cheese Fea ipo en yt goling ut the 


Jas. R. CRYSTAL, 
1609 Stevens Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

There is an illustration of how the Dutch-cheese propaganda 
is operating in the country. I commend it to the consideration 
of the Agricultural Committee and suggest that it would be well 
to leave the Dutch-cheese item eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am going to venture to suggest 
to the chairman of the committee that it is getting pretty late; 
I imagine there is going to be more or less discussion on the 
question of making Dutch cheese to be used for cannon balls or 
something of that kind, and I think we might adjourn. 

Mr. GORE. That would be agreeable to me; but there were 
those who thought we might be able to finish the bill to-night 
and adjourn over until Monday. I have not shared so confident 
a hope as that; and I understand that it is desired to have a 
session to-morrow in order that the draft bill may be signed by. 
the presiding officers of the two Houses. I therefore move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, August 
31, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Eæecutire nominations received by the Senate August 29, 1918, 
(Omitted from the Record of August 29, 1918.) 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Albert Rathbone, of New York City, to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, in place of Oscar T. Crosby, resigned. 
SECOND ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR. 
John D. Ryan, of Montana, to be Second Assistant Secretary 
of War, vice Edward R. Stettinius, resigned. 
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SECRETARY OF EMBASSY on LEGATION. 
CLASS 1. 

Charles D. Tenney, of Massachusetts, now Chinese secretary 
to the legation of the United States to China to be a secretary 
of embassy or legation of class 1 of the United States of America. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


Murphy J. Foster, of Franklin, La., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 20, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La. (Reappointment.) 

John Marks, of Napoleonville, La., to be surveyor of customs 
in customs collection district No, 20, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La., in place of A. Arnold Barksdale, resigned. 

Coast GUARD. 


The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Coast Guard, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 
1918: 

Eugene Blake, jr., 

Philip Henshaw Scott, 

James Freeman Hottel, 

Henry William Pope, 

Harold Dale Hinckley, 

Benjamin Little Brockway, = 

John Boedeker, 

William Henry Munter, 

John Lovejoy Maher, 

Eben Barker, 

Philip Wales Laurlat, 

Leon Claude Covell, l 

Thomas Marcus Molloy, 

Edward Shanley Addison, 

William Henry Shea, 

Cecil Maunsell Gabbett, 

Thaddeus Greaves Crapster, 

Joseph Henry Crozier, 

Hiram Rex Searles, 

George Clayton Alexander, 

Charles Frederick Howell, 

William Thomas Stromberg, 

George Ellender Wilcox, 

James Albert Alger, 

Muller Stuntz Hay, 

Frank Lynn Austin, 

Howard Eugene Rideout, 

Ralph Waldo Dempwolf, 

Roger Chew Weightman, 

Le Roy Reinburg, 

Archibald Howard Scally, 

James Louis Ahern, 

Lioyd Toulmin Chalker, 

Edward Darlington Jones, 

Stanley Vincent Parker, 

Russell Randolph Waesche, and 

Thomas Andrew Shanley. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be captains in the 
7 Guard, for temporary service, from the ist day of July, 
1918: 

Philip Francis Roach, 

Wales Alfred Benham, and 

Raymond Lockwood Jack. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Coast Guard, for temporary service, from the ist day 
of July, 1918: 

John Farrell McGourty, 

John Jenkins Hutson, 

Fred Arthur Nichols, 

Charles Frederick Seiter, 

Chester Hardy Jones, 

William Francis Towle, 

Michael John Ryan, 

James Pine, 

Warner Kieth Thompson, 

Joseph Raoul Besse, 

John Patrick Gray, 

Paul Henry Harrison, 

William Williams, $ 

John H. Cornell, 

William Pitts Wishar, 

Gordon Thomas Finlay, 

Louis Leon Bennett, 

Roy Percival Munroe, 

William James Keester, 

Eugene Auguste Coffin, 

John Stansbury Baylis, 

Charles George Roemer, 


Wilfred Neville Derby, 

Leo Charles Mueller, 

Clarence Henry Dench, 

William Kirk Scammell, 

Roy Ackerman Bothwell, 

Wilmer Hake Eberly, 

Russell Lord Lucas, 

Stephen Safford Yeandle, 

Frederick August Zscheuschler, — 

Thomas Sylvester Klinger, 

Charles Eaton Anstett, 

Henry George Hemingway, 

Jeremiah Allen Starr, 

Joseph Edward Stika, 

Frank Joseph Gorman, 

James Alexander Frost, jr., 

Gordon Whiting MacLane, 

Robert Donohue, 

’ Loyd Vineyard Kielhorn, 

Elmer Fowler Stone, 

Carl Christian von Paulsen, 

Fletcher Webster Brown, and 

John Elliot Whitbeck, 

The following-named third lieutenants to be first lientenants 
in the Coast Guard, for temporary service, from the 1st day of 
July, 1918: 

Earl Griffith Rose, 

Edward Hanson Smith, 

Rae Bartley Hall, 

Henry Coyle, and 

George Ricker Crosby. 

The following-named first lieutenants of Engineers to be 
captains of Engineers, in the Coast Guard, for temporary sery- 
ice, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

John Edward Dorry, 

William Ellicott Maccoun, 

Carl Melville Green, 

Horatio Nelson Wood, 

Hermann Kotzschmar, 

Henry Francis Schoenborn, 

Robert Edward Wright, 

Urban Harvey, and 

Albert Clift Norman, 

Theodore Graham Lawton, 

Christopher Gadsden Porcher, 

John Booth Turner, 

Charles Augustus Wheeler, 
John Irvin Bryan, 

Samuel Moorehead Rock, 

Edwin Williams Davis, 

Charles Stevens Root, 

Michael Neligan Usina, Å 

Robert Bradford Adams, ^ 

Quincy Bogardus Newman, 

Lorenzo Chase Farwell, 

California Charles McMillan, 

Jesse Wilbur Glover, 

George Warren David, 

Lucien Joseph Ker, and 

Frederick Harvey Young. 

The following-named second lieutenants of Engineers to be 
first lieutenants of Engineers in the Coast Guard, for temporary 
service, from the ist day of July, 1918, 

Webb Cudworth Maglathlin, 

Whitney Matthews Prall, 

George Wilson Cairnes, 

John Frederick Hahn, 

Harvey Fletcher Johnson, 

Martin Augustus Doyle, 

Norman Brierley Hall, 

Sidney Baxter Orne, 

Frank Everett Bagger, 

Philip Bently Eaton, 

Thomas Homer Yeager, 

Alvan Hovey Bixby, 

Charles Edward Sugden, 

Francis Ellery Fitch, 

Charles Joseph Oden’hal, 

Henry Charles Roach, 

Clinton Philo Kendall, 

Kurt Wolfgang Krafft, 

Charles Herman Johnson, 

Herbert Norton Perham, 

Francis Clair Allen, 

Benjamin Cribby Thorn, 
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Milton Rockwood Daniels, 

Ellis Reed-Hill, 

Mayson White Torbet, 

Gustavus Richard O' Conner, and 

Paul Revere Smith. 

The following- named third lieutenants of Engineers to be first 
lieutenants of Engineers in the Coast Guard, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Walter Melchior Troll and 

Chester Arthur Beckley. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 


First Lieut. Dale M. Hoagland, Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant of Coast Artillery with rank from October 25, 1917. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Fletcher H. Etheridge, Coast Artillery (tem- 
porary captain), to be first lieutenant of Infantry with rank 
from October 25, 1917. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Paymaster George M. Stackhouse, retired, to be a pay inspec- 
tor on the active list of the Navy, with the rank of commander, 
from the 28th day of August, 1918, to take rank next after Pay 
Inspector George R. Venable, and to be an additional number 
in grade, in accordance with a provision contained in the act 
of Congress approved August 29, 1916. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 26th day of May, 1918: 

Fred F. Rogers and 

Wilfred E. Clarke. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Joe R. Morrison, 

Harold Jones, and 

Garrett K. Davis. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1918: 

Walter D. Seed, jr., 

Lyal A. Davidson, 

William M. Corry, jr., 

Lewis Hancock, jr., 

Henry B. Cecil, 

Godfred de C. Chevalier, 

Frederick G. Reinicke, / 

Francis S. Craven, 

Thomas Baxter, 

John H. Magruder, jr., 

John C. Thom, 

Robert P. Heinrichs, 

John W. McClaran, 

Ralph C. Lawder, 

Robert P. Molten, jr., 

George J. McMillin, 

Conrad Ridgely, and 

Richard H. Booth. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1918: 

Ralph S. Parr, 

Donald Boyden, 

Robertson J. Weeks, 

Frederick Baltzly, 

Eugene P. A. Simpson, 

James C. Clark, 

Carl G. Gilliland, 

Whitley Perkins, 

James L. King. 

Homer C. Wick, 

Philip Van H. Weems, and 

Clarence: Gulbranson. 

Ensign Jesse H. Smith to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Nuvy from the 7th day of December, 1917. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1918: 

Lynde D. McCormick, 
t Mark L. Sperry, jr., 

Walter A. Hicks, 

Frederick W. Pennoyer, jr., 

Louis R. Moore, 

Gerald H. Wood, 

Melville C. Partello, 

Kendall Preston, 

Robert O. Glover, 

John H. Rockwell, 

Norwood G. Calvert, 


Leon B. Scott, 

William H. Bowman, 

Finney B. Smith, 

William J. Lorenz, 

Ivan M. Graham, ` 

Samuel R. Shumaker, 

Thomas G. Peyton, 

Samuel P, Jenkins, 

Nelson J. Leonard, 

Homer W. Graf, 

Romeo J. Jondreau, 

George C. Hill, 

Francis S. Low, i 

Francis M. Mail, Jr., * 

William J. Nunnally, jr., 

Alexander S. Wotherspoon, 

John L. McCrea, 

Tully Shelley, 

Horace D. Clarke, 

Thomas G. Brown, 

Allan E. Smith, 

John M. Field, jr., 

Harold O'D. Hunter, 

Forrest K. Libenow, 

Clifford G. Richardson, 

William M. Snelling, and 

Elmer B. Hough. 

Ensign John D. Edwards to be a cas net >{ianior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of December, 1 

The following-named midshipmen to be eee in the Navy 
from the 7th day of June, 1918: 

Charles R. Smith and 

Gordon M. Jackson. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assist- 
ant surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant from the 
22d day of Auril, 1918: 

Walter W. Cress, 

Henry M. Stenhouse, and 

Summerfield M. Taylor. 

Dental Surgeon Eugene LeR. Walter of the United States 
Naval Reserve Force to be assistant dental surgeon in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from the 
Ist day of July, 1918. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant dental surgeons 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), Zrom 
the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Edwin R. Tilley, a citizen of the District of Columbia, 

Herbert A. White, a citizen of New York, 

Frederick D. Clancy, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Eric G. Hoylman, a citizen of Nebraska, 

Harrison B. Duncan, a citizen of New Jersey, 

Joseph A. Flynn, a citizen of Ohio, 

Elmer H. Brown, a citizen of New Jersey, 

Earl H. Zimmer, a citizen of Illinois, 

Andrew L. Burleigh, a citizen of New York, 

Percy B. Maskrey, a citizen of Ohio, 

Arthur W. Bluim, a citizen of Illinois, 

Arthur H. Yando, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Conrad H. Nelson, a citizen of New York, 

Robert E. Dickson, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Joseph A. Kelly, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Charles C. Jones, a citizen of Texas, 

John E. Morgan, a citizen of the District of Columbſa, 

Ralph Schumucker, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

Joseph F. Quinn, a citizen of Connecticut, and 

Alwyn Smith, a citizen of Louisiana. 

Pay Clerk John Flynn to be assistant paymaster in the Navy, 
with the rank of ensign, from the 10th day of July, i918. 

Acting Chaplain Irenee J. Bouffard to be a chaplain in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from the 15th 
day of February, 1918. 

Acting Chaplain Robert D. Workman to be a chaplain in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from the 18th 
day of June, 1918. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in the 
Navy, from the 19th day of February, 1918: 

Lafayette P. Guy, and 

Horace DeB. Dougherty. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, from the 17th day of January, 1918: 

Malcolm C, Davis, 

LeRoy Neil, and 

John C. Hines. 

Pay Clerk Eugene K. Brooks, jr., to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, from the 28th day of February, 1918. 
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The following-named chief boatswains to be ensigns in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1917: 

William L, Hill, 

Stephen McCarthy, 

John J, Holden, 

Phillip Mullen, 

Harry R. Brayton, 

Patrick Deery, 

Patrick J. Kane, 

Peter E. Radcliffe, 

August Rettig, 

Arthur R. Nickerson, 

John Mahoney, 

Ernest V. Sandstrom, 

Frederick Muller, 

John McCarthy, 

‘Frederick R. Hazard, 

William Juraschka, 

Joseph Clancy, 

Harry G. Jacklin, 

Herman P. Rahbusch, and 

Gustav Sabelstrom. 

The following-named chief gunners to be ensigns in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the ist day of July, 1917: 

Thomas M, Johnston, 

Frank C. Messenger, 

Joel C. Evans, 

Frank H, Whitney, 

Hugh Sinclair, 

James Shannon, 

George Charrette, 

Hans Johnsen, 

James Donald, and 

Mons Monssen. 

The following-named chief machinists to be ensigns in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1917. 

Edward A. Manck, 

William R. Scofield, 

George O. Littlefield, 

Otto Johnson, ` 

Richard Jeffares, 

Henry Smith, . 

Robert T. Scott, 

Martin J. Clancy, 

John T. Pennycook, 

James A. Hickey, 

John T. Riley, 

William W. Booth, 

Charles G. Nelson, 9 

Kellum D. Grant. 

Charles H. Gilhuley, 

John H. Busch, 

Daniel C. Beach, 

James M. Ober, 

Thomas D. Healy, 

George Growney, and 

George W. Byrne. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 
October, 1917: 

William L. Hill, 

Stephen McCarthy, 

Thomas M. Johnston, 

Frank C. Messenger, 

Joel C. Evans, 

Frank H. Whitney, 

Hugh Sinclair, 

James Shannon, 

John J. Holden, 

Phillip Mullen, 7 

Harry R. Brayton, 

Patrick Deery, 

Patrick J. Kane. 

George Charrette, 

Hans Johnsen, 

Peter E. Radcliffe, 

August Rettig, 

Arthur R. Nickerson, 

John Mahoney, 

Ernest V. Sandstrom, 

James Donald, 

Frederick Muller, 

John McCarthy, 

Frederick R. Hazard, 

William Juraschka, 


Joseph Clancy, 

Harry G. Jacklin, 

Edward A. Manck, 

William R. Scofield, 

George O. Littlefield, ` 

Otto Johnson, 

Richard Jeffares, 

Henry Smith, 

Robert T. Scott, 

Martin J. Clancy, 

John T. Pennycook, 

James A. Hickey, 

John T. Riley, 

William W. Booth, 

Charles G. Nelson, 

Kellum D. Grant, 

Charles H. Gilhuley, 

John H. Busch, 

Daniel C. Beach, 

James M. Ober, and 

Herman P. Rahbusch. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1918: 

Mons Monssen, 

Thomas D. Healy, 

George Growney, 

George W. Byrne, and 

Gustav Sabelstrom. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John D. Edwards to be a lieutenant in 
oat Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of October, 
1917. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Andrew I. McKee to be a lieutenant in 
3 for temporary service, from the Ist day of February, 
1918. 

The following-named warrant officers for temporary service 
to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist 
day of August, 1918: 

Charles M. Johnson, 

John E. Vollmer, 

Clarence E. Wardell, 

Miles Brazil, 

Joseph L. Marshall, 

George Harris, 

Franklin P. Early, 

Adolphus M. Dryden, 

Peter Talbot, 

John O. Crom, and 

Henry L. Pitts. 

Matthew F. Tracey, an enlisted man, to be an ensign in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of February, 1918. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the ist day of August, 1918; 

Ernest N. Joly, 

Charles F. Waters, 

Glenn R. Rinquist, 

Sylvester T. Moriarity, 

William L. Wagner, 

Charles W. Van Horn, 

Algy R. Macartney, 

Glenn F. Degraves, 

Anthony Feher, 

Percy C. Reed, 

Clarence A. Suber, and 

Julius A. Egenhoff. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the Ist day of August, 1918: 

Arthur W. Albertson, 

Felix H. Chisholm, 

Frederic P. Humphreys, 

Stearns Poor, 

John N. Stearns, and 

Henry J. Toombs. 

The following-named ate pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of 
August, 1918: 

Stanley C. King, and 

Neal A. Smith. 

Edmund H. Carhart, jr., a citizen of New York, to be an act- 
ing chaplain in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), for temporary service, from the 11th day of July, 1918. 

Edgar W. Davis, a citizen of Virginia, to be an acting chaplain 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for 
temporary service, from the 18th day of July, 1918. 
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The following-named citizens to be acting chaplains in the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary 
service, from the 24th day of July, 1918: 

William X. Durrett, a citizen of Tennessee, and 

Robert M. Russell, jr., a citizen of New York. 

The following-named citizens to be acting chaplains in the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary 
service, from the 29th day of July, 1918: 

Edward P. Costello, a citizen of New York, and 

Claude H. Leyfield, a citizen of Maryland. 

Douglas Horton, a citizen of Connecticut, to be an acting 
chaplain in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 
for temporary service, from the 1st day of August, 1918. 

The following-named citizens to be acting chaplains in the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary 
service, from the 9th day of August, 1918: 

Arthur J. Dandeneau, a citizen of New York, 

Joseph V. Earnest, jr., a citizen of Ohio, T 

John F. Fedders, a citizen of Wisconsin, and TAIRE 

Henry J. Fry, a citizen of New York. 

Chief Boatswain Emory F. Hosmer to be an ensign in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of August, 
1918. 

The following-named temporary warrant officers to be ensigns 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 
August, 1918: ; 

Gurney E. Patton, 

Edward J. Lysaught, 

Isidor Steger, 

Anthony F. Threm, 

Richard Monks, 

Henry F. Mulloy, 

Percy A. Decker, 

Edward J. Spuhler, 

Frederick Keil, and 

Warren A. Sprout. AEE S = 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 15th day of August, 1918: 

Harry E. Rairden, 

John E. Landers, 

John H. Wolters, 

Frank L. Lanham, 

Claude M. Rice, 

Donald V. McClary, 

Lewis V. Hubbel, 

Chickering Nelson, 

Harvey A. Harrison, 

Thomas V. H. Askin, 

Charles R. Dunne, and 

Benjamin R. Evans. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 15th day of August, 1918: 

Sdward V. Condon, 

Frederick C. Church, 

Winslow V. Felton, and 

Franklin J. Lane. 

Capt. George R. Clark to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 20th day of March, 1918. 

The following-named captains to be rear admirals in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the ist day of July, 1918: 

William A. Gill, 

Harold P. Norton, 

Gustav Kaemmerling, 

Alexander S. Halstead, 

Roger Welles, 

Charles P. Plunkett, 

William H. G. Bullard, 

Joseph W. Oman, 

Philip Andrews, 4 

Josiah S. McKean, 

Benton C. Decker, and 

Mark L. Bristol. 

Commander Frederick A. Traut to be a captain in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the ist day of February, 1918. 

Commander Francis L. Chadwick to be a captain in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 20th day of March, 1918. 

The following-nanied commanders to be cnptains in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Roscoe C. Bulmer, 

Harlan P. Perrill, 

Leonard R. Sargent, 

David F. Boyd, 

Louis C. Richardson, 

Walton R. Sexton, 


Willlam D. Leahy, 
Andrew T. Graham, 
Arthur St. Cl. Smith, 
Willis McDowell, 
Austin Kautz, 

Charles T. Owens, 

William C. Asserson, 

Clarence S. Kempff, 

John Halligan, jr., 

William C. Watts, 

Lyman A. Cotten, 

Frank L. Pinney, 

Zeno E. Briggs, 

William T. Tarrant, 

Clarence A. Abele, 

Thomas L. Johnson, 

Yancey S. Williams, 

Edward T. Constien, 

George T. Pettengill, 

David C. Hanrahan, 

Charles P. Nelson, 

Herbert G. Sparrow, 

Edward B. Fenner, 

Victor A. Kimberly, 

Joseph K. Taussig, 

Claude Charles Bloch, 

Henry Ellis Lackey, 

Edward C. Kalbfus, 

Clark H. Woodward, 

William S. Miller, 

Cyrus W. Cole, 

John W. Greenslade, 

Charles E. Courtney, 

Adolphus E. Watson, 

Harry L. Brinser, 

James H. Tomb, 

Edgar B. Larimer, 

Alfred W. Johnson, 

Walter M. Hunt, 

Chauncey Shackford, 

Ralph E. Pope, 

Zachariah II. Madison, 

Charles P. Snyder, and 

Joseph R. Defrees. 

Lieut. Commander Henry N. Jenson to be a commander in 
2 for temporary service, from the Ist duy of February 
1918. 

Lieut. Commander James B. Gilmer to be a commander i 
tee for temporary service, from the 20th day of March, 
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Lieut. Commander Roe W. Vincent to be a commander in 
ae NAYI for temporary service, from the 26th day of May, 
1918. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be commitnd- 
ers in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of 
July, 1918: 

Robert A. Abernathy, 

Adolphus Staton, 

Julius C. Townsend, 

Sarl P. Finney, 

Ernest Friedrick, 

Charles S. Kerrick, 

Robert W. Kessler, 

William H. Toaz, 

Arthur H. Rice, 

Herbert H. Michael, 

Bradford Barnette, 

Harry A. Stuart, 

Turner F. Caldwell, 

William R. Furlong, 

Edmund S. Root, 

Earl R. Shipp, 

Arthur B. Cook, 

Herbert E. Kays, 

Louis P. Davis, 

Arthur W. Sears, 

George C. Pegram, 

Harold G. Bowen, 

Edgar G. Oberlin, 

George M. Baum, 

Isaac ©. Johnson, jr. 

Richard P. McCullough, ` 

George V. Stewart. 

Arthur K. Atkins, 

Jonathan S. Dowell, jr. 
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Nelson H. Goss, 
Stanford C. Hooper, 
William O. Spears, 
Walter H. Lassing, 
Harry E. Shoemaker, 
John H. Newton, 
Andrew F. Carter, 
Albert Norris, 
Anthony J. James, 
John M. Poole, 3d, 
William E. Eberle, 
William L. Culbertson, 
Theodore G. Ellyson, 
Hugh Brown. 
Wilhelm L. Friedell, 
Burton H. Green, 
Isane F. Dortch, 
John J. London, 
Gordon W, Haines, 
Ross S. Culp, 

John W. Wilcox. jr., 
Laurance N. McNair, 
William Baggaley, 
Benjamin Dutton, jr., 
Halford R. Greenlee, 
Vaughn K. Coman, 
Reed M. Fawell, 
Henry A. Orr, 
James S. Woods, 
Lloyd W. Townsend, 
Jehn M. Smeallie, 
Charles M. Austin, 
John E. Pond, 
William P. Gaddis, 
Kenneth Whiting, 
George B, Wright, 
George S. Bryan, 

. Robert L. Ghormley, 
William L. Calhoun, 
Russell Willson, 
Leigh Noyes, 

Walter W. Lorshbough, 
Eldred B. Armstrong, 
William A. Glassford, jr, 
Conant Taylor, 

William A. Hall, 
Douglas L. Howard, 
Arthur Le R. Bristol, Jr., 
Frank J. Fletcher, 
Walter B. Decker, 
John H. Towers, 
Julian H. Collins, 

Milo F. Draemel, 
Thomas Withers, jr., 
Isaac C. Bogart, 

Pierre L. Wilson, 

Owen Bartlett, 

Walter F. Jacobs, 

Leo F. Welch, 

Carroll S. Graves, 
Harry L. Pence. 
Ferdinand L. Reichmuth, 
Harvey Delano, 
Wolcott E. Hall, 

Isaac C. Kidd. 

Fred M. Perkins, 
Robert A. White, 
Frank H. Roberts, 
Lewis D. Causey, 
Andrew S. Hickey, 
Francis M. Robinson, 
Randolph P. Schudder, 
Charles C. Hartigan, 
George A. Alexauder. 
Edwin B. Woodworth, 
James P. Olding, 
Roland M. Brainard, 
Sherwoode A. Taffinder, 
Charles S. MeWhorter, 
Archibald G. Stirling, 
John T. G. Stapler, 
John S. MeCain, 
Matthias E. Manly, 
Ronan C. Grady, 
Reuben L. Walker, 
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Albert S. Rees, 

Alexander Sharp, jr., and 

Hollis M. Cooley. 

Lieut. Commander Aubrey W. Fitch to be a commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 2d day of July, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers g the Navy, for temporary service, from the 23d day of July, 
1918: 

Edward D. Washburn, jr., 

Fred F. Rogers, + 

Wilfred E. Clarke, 

Robert V. Lowe, and 

Harold Jones. 

Lieut. John H. S. Dessez to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 6th day of May, 1918. 

Lieut. Stuart S. Brown to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 10th day of May, 1918. 

Lieut. Comfort B. Platt to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 26th day of May, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
3 pe Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 
19182 

Sherman S. Kennedy, 

Richard W. Wuest, 

Chauncey A. Lucas, 

Charles H. Morrison, 

Paul H. Rice, 

Robert G. Coman, 

Holbrook Gibson, 

Charles E. Reordan, 

7 Hugo W. Koehler, 

George N. Reeves, jr., 

Virgil J. Dixon, 

Ralph E. Sampson, 

Joseph M. Deem, 

Howard H. J. Benson, 

Robert H. Bennett, 

James B. Glennon, ` 

Franklin Van Valkenburg, 

Vance D. Chapline, 

Deupree J. Freidell, 

Frank A. Braisted, 

George B. Keester, 

Lemuel E. Lindsay, 

John Borland, 

Osear C. Greene, 

Raleigh C. Williams, 

Thalbert N. Alford, 

Henry G. Cooper, jr., 

Eugene M. Woodson, 

James S. Spore, 

Wilbur J. Carver, 

Charles H. Maddox, 

George A. Trever, 

Edgar A. Logan, 

George W. Hewlett, 

Frank E. Johnson, 

Benjamin F. Tilley, jr., 

Mark C. Bowman, 

Percy T. Wright, 

Frank S. Carter, 

Harold A. Waddington, 

Perey W. Northcroft, 

Zachary Lansdowne, 

Jesse B. Oldendorf, 

David H. Stuart, 

Herbert R. A. Borchardt, 

Ernest L. Gunther, 

Augustine W. Rieger, 

James B. Rutter, 

Alger H. Dresel, 

Frank Slingluff, jr., 

John M. Ashley, 

Theodore H. Winters, 

Clifford E. Van Hook, 

Archibald MeGlasson, 

Solomon Endel, 

Robert P. Guiler, jr., 

Ralph G. Haxton, 

Joseph A. Murphy, 

James R. Barry, 

William N. Richardson, jr., 

Stewart A. Manahan, 

Lucius C. Dunn, 

Charles M. Elder, 
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James M. Doyle, 
Creed H. Boucher, 
Rush S. Fay, 

Henry T. Settle, 
Ewart G. Haas, 
Dennis E. Kemp, 
Joseph E. Austin, 
Charles M. Cooke, jr., 
Mervyn S. Bennion, 
Augustire H. Gray, 
Walter E. Brown, 
Chester C. Jersey, , 
Holloway H. Frost, 
Howard K. Lewis, 
Robert T. Merrill, 2d., 
Warren L. Moore, 
Walter D. Seed, jr., 
James B. Will, 

Alfred T. Clay, 
Harry. W. Hosford, 
Franlin S. Steinwachs, 
Francis G. Marsh, 
Earle C. Metz, 
Herbert W. Underwood, 
Frederick C. Sherman, 
Percy K. Robottom, 
Wadleigh Capehart, 
Lyal A. Davidson, 
Hugh M. Branham, 
Alston R. Simpson, 
Robert C. Lee, 

Josiah O, Hoffman, jr., 
Edwin J. Gillam, 
Millington B. McComb, 
Frank H. Luckel, 
William M. Corry, jr., 
Francis L. Shea, 
Melville S. Brown, 
George M. Cook, 
Stanley R. Canine, 
Donald B. Beary, 
Joseph P. Norfleet, 
Elmer D. Langworthy, 
Robert E. Bell, 
Bernard O. Wills, 
Charles J. Moore, 
Walter V. Combs, 
Thomas Moran, 
Frank H. Kelley, jr., 
James A. Logan, 
Leslie L. Jordan, 
James T. Alexander, 
Francis A LaRoche, 
John L. Riheldaffer, 
Francis P. Traynor, 
Howard B. Berry, 
John H. Wellbrock, 
Dorsey O. Thomas. 
Lewis Hancock, jr., 
Alfred X. Lanphier, 
Henry B. Cecil, 
Spencer S. Lewis, 
William S. Nicholas, 
Walden L. Ainsworth, 
Edward K. Lang. 
Edwards B. Gibson, 
William A. Richardson, 
Charles A. Pownall, 
Lorain Anderson, 
Murphy H. Foster, 
Roy ©. Smith, jr., 
Jumes G. Ware, 
Lawrence F. Reifsnider, 
Godfred deC. Chevalier, 
Robert Gatewood, 
Walter A. Edwards, 
Frederick G. Reinicke, 
Valentine N. Bieg, 
Bolivar V. Meade, 
Miles P. Itefo, jr., 
Samuel W. King; 
Edgar M. Williams, 
Walter D. LaMont, 
Earl A. McIntyre, 
Howard A. Flanigan, 


Robert T. Young, 
George L. Dickson, 
Mare A. Mitscher, 
Elmer K. Niles, \ 
Scott B. Macfarlane, 
George L. Weyler, , 
Roman B. Hammes, 
Jefferson D. Smith, 
Earl W. Spencer, jr., 
Clarkson J. Bright, 4 
William D. Kilduff, \ 
Herbert O. Roesch, 
Romuald P. P. Meclewski, 
John F. Donelson, 
Joseph F. Crowell, jr., 
Webb Trammell, j 
Charlton E. Battle, jr., 
Herbert A. Ellis, , 
Herbert R. Hein, / 
Frederick S. Hatch, 
Herbert H. Bouson, 
Ole O. Hagen, 

Robert M. Griffin, 4 
Robert H. Skelton, ` 
Alfred G. Zimermann, 
Roger W. Paine, 
Milton H. Anderson, 
Delevan B. Downer, 
Oliver L. Wolfard, 
Ellis S. Stone, 
Harry L. Merring, | ; 
Francis S. Craven, 
Morris D. Gilmore, \ 
Lybrand P. Smith, W 
George M. Lowry, 
William D. Chandler, jr., 
William E. Baughman, 
Harry W. Hill, 

John A. Fletcher, 
Bernhard H. Bieri, 
Osear C. Badger, 
James C. Byrnes, jr., 
Thomas S. King, 2d, 
Robert K. Awtrey, 
Howard S. Jeans, 
Scott D. McCaughey, 
Edward B. Lapham, 
Edward W. Hanson, 
Daniel J. Callaghan, 
Frank J. Lowry, 

Cecil Y. Johnston, | 
Thomas Baxter, y 
Walter A. Riedel, 
Aylmer L. Morgan, jr., 
Edgar R. McClung, 
John R. Peterson, jr., 
John H. Magruder, jr., 
James McDowell Cresap, 
Paul F. Foster, 
Everett D. Capehart, 
Frank Loftin, z 
Lewis W. Comstock, 
Thomas S. McCloy, 
Lyell S. Pamperin, 
George B. Ashe, 
Joseph L. Nielson, 
Harold R. Keller, 
Frank C. McCord, 
Erie L. Barr, 

John C. Thom, 

Ralph F. Wood, 

Ames Loder, 

Paul M. Bates, 

Walter S. Davidson, 
John W. Reeves. jr., 
Henry J. Shields, 

Urey W. Conway, 
Guysbert B. Vroom, 
Robert P. Hinrichs, 
Elliott B. Nixon, 
Lucien B. Green, 24d, 
Joseph M. Blackwell, 
Frank E. P. Uberroth, 
Jenifer Garnett, 
Glenn F. Howell, 
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Sherwood Picking, 

Norman L. Kirk, 

Francis M. Collier, 

James H. Hay lor, 

Merritt Hodson, 

George A. Rood. 

Ralph G. Risley, 

Fred Welden, 

Pat Buchanan, 

John W. Medlaran, 

Alexander Macomb, 

Carlos A. Bailey, 

William F. Callaway, 

Wells E. Goodhue, and 

Wallace B. Phillips. 

Lieut. Solon E. Rose to be a lieutenant commander in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 2d day of July, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 23d day of July, 
1918: 

Franz B. Melendy, 

Frederick L. Riefkolil, 

Joseph R. Mann, jr., 

John F. Meigs, jr. 

John W. Gates, and 

William C. Barnes. re 

Lieut. Van Leer Kirkman, jr., to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 26th day of July, 
1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George C. Hawkins to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 10th day of May, 
1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Albert M. Bledsoe to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the Sth day of June, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Bronson P. Vosbury to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 9th day of June, 
1918. j 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of 
July, 1918: 

Harold Biesemeier, 

Miles R. Browning, 

William C. Wade, 

Herman E. Halland, 

Roy T. Gallenmore, 

Stanley D. Jupp, 

Albert F. France, jr., 

Perry R. Taylor, 

Robert T. Whitten, 

John S. McReynolds, 

Walter S. McCaulay, 

Staley H. Gambrill, 

George G. Breed, 

James L. Fisher, 

David E. Cummins, 

Robert B. Parker. 

Julian DuB, Wilson, 

Samuel H. Hurt, 

Wilbur M. Lockhart, 

Henry Y. McCown, 

William Busk, 

George W. Johnson, 

Henry E. Thornhill, 

Jacob H. Jacobson, 

Ion Pursell, 

J. Warren Quackenbush, 

Phillip L. Emrich, 

Gordon Rowe, 

William H. Hartt, jr, 

Junius L. Cotton, 

Christopher C, Miller, 

James E. Waddell, 

Donald W. Loomis, 

John G. Farrell, 

Mertin C. Wade, jr, 

John S. Phillips, 

Elbert C. Rogers, 

Jerauld Wright, 

Harry W. Need, 

Charles D. Leffler, jr. 

William S. Garrett, 

Lloyd G. Scheck, 

Earle W. Mills, 

Fred M. Byers, 
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Harry D. Hoffman, 
Francis S. Gibson, 
Harold G. Eberhart, 
Thomas G. Fisher, 
Berwick B. Lanier, 
Victor C. Barringer, jr., 
Martin R. Derx, 
Graeme Bannerman, 
Louis L. Habrylewicz, 
Ernest A. Foote, 
Henry D. Stailey, 
Robert Poole, 

Henry S. Kendall, 
James D. Murray, jr., 
Stanley M. Haight, 
William E. G. Erskine, 
Edward W. Wunch, 
Garry DeM. Custer, 
John D. H. Kane, 
Stanley C. Norton, 
James W. Whitfield, 
George O. Etheredge, 
Bernard V. Eekhout, 
Harold E. MacLellan, 
Albert S. Marley, jr. 
Peter K. Fischler, 
Frank J. Courtney, | 
Jay G. Huntoon, 
Harry W. Von Hasseln, 
Guy D. Townsend, 
Olton R. Bennehoff, 
Arthur T. Moen, 
Arthur B. Craig, 

Ross P. Whitmarsh, 
Ralph H. Henkle, 
Leonidas M. Mintzer, 
Francis B. Connell, 
Gordon B. Woolley, | 
Vaughn Bailey, 

Elmer E. Duvall, jr., 
Albert L. Hutson, 
Walter L. Taylor, 
Alphonsus I. Flynn, 
Edmund J. A. Murphy, 
Ellis H. Geiselman, 
ernest H. Krueger, 
Herbert R. Sobel. 
George E. Ross, Ir., 
Jack H. Duncan, 
Watson O. Bailey, 
Andrew P. Haynes, 
Proctor M. Thornton, 
Roger F. Armstrong, 
Leland P. Lovette, 
Wallace M. Dillon, 
Edmund J. Kidder, 
Edward D. Walbridge, 
Leroy W. Busby, jr., 
Smith D. A. Cobb, 
Malcom A. Deans, 
Ralph S. Riggs, 
Carlos W. Wieber, 
Harry K. Leventen, 
Edwin D. Gibb, 

John M. Haines. 
William A. S. Macklin, 
Thomas F. Remington, 
John W. Rogers, 
Cleemann Withers, 
Lloyd E. Clifford, 
Charles G. Moore, jr., 
John K. Jayne. 
Joseph H. Brady, 
William O. Baldwin, 
Robert L. Mitten, 
Mays L. Lewis, 
Elmer Y. Iverson, 
Peyton Harrison, 
Thomas J. Haffey, 
John O. Plonk, 
Chauncey R. Crutcher, 
George R. Kalbfus, 
Lisle Henifin, 

Frank B. Hillhouse, 
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Clement B. White. 
Allan P. Flagg, 
William K. Phillips, 
Robert M. Eaches, 
Gordon B. Sherwood, 
Ralph C. Alexander, 
Alexander C. Kidd, 
Willis M. Percifield, 
Frank C. Fechteler, 
Robert R. Ferguson, 
Joseph H. Currier, 
Isaac J. Van Kammen, 
Ernest V. David, 
William L. Hill. 
Stephen McCarthy, 
Thomas M. Johnston, 
Frank C. Messenger, 
Joel C. Evans, 

Henry Hudson, 
Frank H. Whitney, 
Michael W. Gilmartin, 
Hugh Sinclair, 

James Shannon, 
William G. Moore, 
James Dowling, 

John F. Brooks, 

John J. Holden, 
Philip Mullen, 

Harry R. Breyton, 
Patrick Deery, 
Patrick J. Kane, 
Hugh J. Duffy, 
Edward -J. Norcott, 
William A. Cable, 
Charles B. Babson, 
Franklin T. Applegate, 
Herbert Campbell, 
Otto Fries, 

‘Clifford H. Sheldon, 
Theodore B. Watson, 
John H. Lohman, 
George Charrette, 
Simon Jacobs, 

Hans Johnsen, 
William Zeitler, 
Albert F. Benzon, 
Samuel Chiles, 

Peter E. Radcliffe, 
August Rettig, 
Patrick Hill, 

James T. Roach, 
David F. Diggins, 
Edwin N. Fisher, 
Arthur R. Nickerson, 
John Mahoney, 
Ernest V. Sandstrom, 
Christian Crone, 
William J. Foley, 
James C. McDermott, 
Charles Hierhahl, 
Joseph Hill, 

James Donald, 
Frederick Muller, 
Thomas S. Aveson, 
Adolph Hasler, 

John W. Stoakley, 
John D. Walsh, 
John McCarthy, 
Martin Fritman, 
Dennis J. O'Connell, 
Frederick R. Hazard, 
William Johnson, 
Arthur Smith, 
Stephen Donely, 
Conrad W. Ljungquist, 
Otto E. Reh, 
Wilhelm H. F. Schulter, 
August C. Steinbrenner, 
William Juraschka, 
Belmar H. Shepley, 
Thomas P. Clark, 
Harry A. Davis. 
William G. Smith, 
John J. Murray. 
Gustav Freudendorf, 


Joseph Clancy, 
John T. Swift, 
Herbert A. Nevins, 
Robert Rohange, 
Benjamin P. Middleton, 
Patrick Shanahan, 
John Eberwine, 
August Wohltman, 
John A. Riley, 

David White, 
Edward J. Damon, 
Oscar Borgeson, 
Leonard Roll, 
Thomas J. Hurd, 
David B. Vassie, 
George A. Messing, 
Joseph Mitchell, 
Harry G. Jacklin, 
Thomas M. Cassidy, 
Edwin Murphy, 
James Harry Morrison, 
Edward A. Manck, 
Thomas O'Donnell, 
William R. Scofield, 
George O. Littlefield, 
John E. Cleary, 

Otto Johnson, 
Richard Jeffares, 
Charles Hammond, 
Harold I. Lutken, 
Henry Smith, 

Robert T. Scott, 
Charles H. Hosung, 
Martin J. Clancy, 
John T. Pennycook, 
Samuel L. Wartman, 
James A. Hickey, 
John T. Riley, 

Robert J. Vickery, 
Lemuel T. Cooper, 
William W. Booth, 
Charles G. Nelson, 
Kellum D. Grant, 
Ralph F. Nourse, 
Francis P. Mugan, 
David Purdon, 
George C. Ellerton, 
Charles H. Gilhuley, 
Clarence M. Wingate, 
Murray S. Holloway, 
Charles A. Rowe, 
John H. Busch, 
Ernest Evans. 
William Boteler Stork, 
Clarence R. Johnson, 
William James, 
Jannis V. Jacobsen, 
Patrick Fernan, 
George W. Johnson, 
Frank Risser, 

John Bryce, 


Liwellyn H. Wentworth, 


Rasmus Iverson, 
Henry E. White, 
Charles C. Holland, 
Ellwood W. Andrews, 
Cornelius J. Collins, 
Adolph A. Gathemann, 
Daniel C. Beaes, 
James M. Ober, 
William C. Gray, 
William A. Macdonald, 
Karl Rundquist, 
Allen T. Webb, 
Albion O. Larsen, 
Thomas W. Healey, 
Joseph Heil, 

Herman P. Rahbusch, 
Frank Bresnan, 

Peter Emery, 

Claus K. R. Clausen, 
Henry A. Stanley, 
John McCloy, 

Joseph E. Cartwright, 
Harold S. Olsen, 
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John C. Rickertts, 
Bernard P. Donnelly, 
John G. Nicklas, 
Daniel Duncan, 
Arthur S. Pearson, 
Edward T. Austin, 
Harold V. Barr, 
Henry Ernest, 
Anthony McHugh, 
Stanley Danielak, 
James P. Dempsey, 
Gotthilf C. Layer, 
Edward G. Affleck, 
John A. Oliver, 
James J. Cotter, 
Arthur A. Smith, 
Edward G. Higgins, 
John L. Barnswell, 
Matthias A. Thormahlen, 
Louis C. Higgins, 
John I. Ballinger, 
Augustine Daniel Devine, 
Carl Johanson, 

Fred W. Cobb, 
William T. Robinson, 
James L. McCormack, 
Fred F. Ingram, 
Frederick Meyer, 
James Glass, 

Nels Drake, 

John Davis, 

Gerald Ollif, 

Owen T. Hurdle, 
John Law, 

Henry H. Richards, 
Frederick W. Metters, 
George E. McHugh, 
Arthur D. Warwick, 
William T. Baxter, 
Emil Swanson, 
William H. Leitch, 
Franklin Heins, 
Augustus Anderson, 
Ulysses G. Chipman, 
Charles J. Miller, 
Michael Higgins, 
Mons Monssen, 
George Crofton, 
William J. Creelman, 
Thomas D. Healy, 
Herbert E. Fish, 
George Growney, 
Walter S. Falk, 
Barnett B. Bowie, 
James J. Cullen, 
John P. Richter, 
John R. Burkhart, 
John R. Likens, 
Charles Franz, 
Frank O. Wells, 
Thomas W. Smith, 
Bernard Christensen, 
Raymond L. Drake, 
George W. Byrne, 
Henry Lobitz, 

John Danner, 

James F. Hopkins, 
Charles Schonborg, 
Walter J. Wortman, 
Alexander Stuart, 
William Derrington, 
James F. MeCarthy, 
Frederick T. Montgomery, 
Harry Adams, 

Henry Rieck, 

John Sperle, jr.. 
Roderick M. O'Conner, 
William Herzberg, 
Jarrard E. Jones, 
Zenas A, Sherwin, 
Paul R. Fox, 

Otto Boldt, 

John B. Martin, 
Arthur H. Hawley, 
David W. Harry, 
Charles Sebastian Wolf, 
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George R. C. Thompson, 
Olay Johnson, 

Ole P. Oraker, 
Byron C. Howard, 
William S. White, 
Francis G. Randall, 
Franz J. M. Parduhn, 
Henry I. Edwards, 
Christopher Murray, 
John P. Judge, 
Gustav Sabelstrom, 
John C. Lindberg, 
Birney O. Halliwill, 
Albert Seeckts, 
William C. Bean, 
James A. Martin, 
William H. Dayton, 
Edward W. Furey, 
Arthur W. Bird, 
Willis Dixon, 
Charles Allen, 
Constantine Clay, 
Adolph Peterson, 
William E. O Connell, 
Harry T. Johnson, 
Harry N. Huxford, 
Thomas James, 
William Fremgen, 
Daniel W. Nelson, 
Joseph H. Aigner, 
Clarence D. Holland, 
Frederick T. Lense, 
Axel V. Kettels, 
John W. Merget, 
Albert A. Hooper, 
Harry Champeno, 
George R. Veed, 
Niels A. Johnsen, 
Isidor Nordstrom, 
Charles H. Foster, 
James H. Bell, 

John J, Clausey, 
Charles H. Anderson, 
Edward S. Tucker, 
Charles Dunne, 
George J. Lovett, 
Walter Collins, 
Frederick W. Teepe, 
Edwin W. Abel, 
Albert C. Byrne, 
George L. Russell, 
Orrin R. Hewitt, 
Otto T. Purcell, 
William R. Gardner, 
Joseph R. Bradshaw, 
George W. Fairchild, 
William M. Miller, 
Joseph C. Stein, 
Louis F. Miller, 
Robert M. Huggard, 
Paul B. Cozine, 

Earl F. Holmes, 
John Atley, 

John Evaus, 
Gregory Cullen, 
Bertram David, 
Michael J. Wilkinson, 
George Knott, 
Thomas Macklin, 
Richard O, Williams, 
Michael Macdonald, 
Charles S. Schepke, 
George D. Samonski, 
William O. King, 
James E. Orton, 
William Cronan, 
Charles L. Bridges, 
Arthure Langfeld, 
Albert Klingler, 
John Ronan, 
William Seach, 
William J. McNiff, 
Meade H. Eldridge, 
Ernest R. Peircey, 
William R. Buechner, 
Bernard Schumacher, 
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Benjamin F. Singles, 
Ernest Heilmann, 

Otto J. W. Haltnorth, 
Percy H. Bierce, 
Franklin Earl Chester, 
Frank G. Mehlling, 
James J. O’Brien, 
William De Fries, 
John B. Hupp, 

Daniel Dowling, 
Edward Clifton Wurster, 
Arthur B. Dorsey, 
Arthur D. Freshman, 
Gustav C. Tanske, e 
Leroy Rodd, 

Charles W. A. Campbell, 
Edward Wenk, 

Frank C. Wisker, 
Louis M. Wegat, 
Harry E. Stevens, 
David P. Henderson, 
Harry A. Pinkerton, 
Herman Kossler, 
Oscar E. Anderson, 
Henry McEvoy, 
Lawrence Wittmann, 
Alvin E. Skinner, 
Joseph Chamberlain, 
Newton R. George, 
Ralph G. Moody, 

John MeN. D. Knowles, 
Robert G. Greenleaf, 
Charles F. Beecher, 
William H. Hubbard, 
James MacIntyre, 
Ernest W. Dobie, 
Stephen H. Badgett, 
Jonathan H. Warman, 
Walter M. Shipley, 
John C. Parker, 
Charles O. Hathaway, 
Jnmes M. Berlin, 
Walter Lau, 

Robert B. Sanford, jr. 
Charles D. Welker, 
Rufus H. Bush, 

John E. Burger, 
Patrick J. Solon, 
Francis A. Pippo, 
Joseph W. Bettens, 
Frank Bruce, 

Michael J. Conlon, and 
Henry W. Stratton. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clyde Keene to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 2d day of July, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George C. Smith to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 23d day of July, 1918. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
u De Navy, for temporary service, from the ist day of July, 
1918: 


Fleet W. Corwin, 
Howard W, Kitchin, 
Leland D. Webb, 
William Knox, 
Clyde C. Laws, 
Henry E. Rung, 
Edward J. Carr, 


Benjamin F. Strawbridge, 


Roy M. Cottrell, 
Thomas E. Flaherty, 
Charles W. Classen, 
John B. Cooke, 

Allen R. Chandler, 
Maurice M. Rodgers, 
Frank Hannon, 
Harry F. Gray, 
Walter C. Theimer, 
Jay Smith, 

Arthur R. Pontow, 
Charles E. Weickhardt, 
Hervey Z. Throop, 
Marvin G. Fox, 
William Klaus. 
Walter S. Gallagher, 
John F. Kennedy, 
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Learned L. Dean, 
Frank I. Hart, 
Henry E. Keller, 
Harry R. Hayes, 
Walter B. Buchanan, 
Merwin W. Arps, 
Alvin Henderson, 
William W. Cole, 
John F. P. Milier, 
John Kneubuehler, 
Jerome L. Allen, 
Harold F. MacHugh, 
Albert R. Colwell, 
Ralph Lane, 

Carl J. Nerdahl, 
Joseph W. Storm, 
Glen R. Ogg, 

Karl E. F. Sorensen, 
Eugene L. Richardson, 
Thomas F. Fahy, 
Edward C. McDonald, 
Jeremiah K. Cronin, 
Clarence M. Maloney, 
Thomas F. Morris, 
Albert R. Myers, 
Philip A. Wilson, 
Harry D. Bolin, 
James A. Maloney, 
Willis M. Young, 
Kenneth F. Horne, 
Bennie C. Phillips, 
Leonard W. Johnson, 
John J. Arnaud, 
Walter C. Haight, 
Charles E. S. Lines, 
John Sharpe, 

James D. Rorabaugh, 
Charles P. Porter, 
Raymond S. Kaiser, 
Loar Mansbach, 
Milton E. Robison, 
Samuel A. Wilson, 
Steve V. Edwards, 
Max P. Schaffer, 
Karl Hart, 

Julius Helbin, 
Casper H. Husted, 
Frederick A. Mack, 
Allen J. Gahagan, 
William Pollock, 
George F. Fredenburg, 
Frank Schlapp, 
John A. Lemanski, 
Bruce M. Parmenter, 
Arthur A. Travis, 
Benjamin F. Schmidt, 
William C. Procknow, 
Robert E. Simon, 
Frank S. Miller, 

Bea L. Jarvis, 

Harry F. Quandt, 
Felix M. Kelley, 
Harry M. Dickerson, 
Fred J. Pope, 

Arthur Boileau, 
Frank W. Dunning, 
Frederick Seefeldt, ` 
Lewis H. Rassler, 
Ferdinand H. Elilbeck, 
Glenn O. Twiss, 
Edwin Brown, 
William P. Bachman, 
Hal W. Barnes, 
Conrad F. Holzermer, 
Albert L. Payne, 
Charles W. Pearles, 
William A. Tattersall, 
Walter M. Bluménkranz, 
William J. Russell, 
Henry E. Cressman, 
Arthur C. Leonard, 
Benjamin F. Blume, 
Emil F. Linstrom, 
Robert Anderson, 
Edwin V. Wilder, 
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Roscoe C. Bright, 
Ola F. Heslar, 
Simeon L. Owen, 
Louis M. Palmer, 
Edo S. Carfolite, 
Henry Plander, 
George H. Wheeler, 
Daniel Campbell, 
Herman R. Newby, 
Alfred L. Johnson, 
Stanley M. Cox, 
J. Walker Eaton, 
James Fenimore Cooper, 
Milton M. Fisher, 
Joseph C. M. Small, 
Albert L. King, 
Frank J. McManamon, 
Alexander S. Neilson, 
Henry K. McHarg, 
Ray P. Helm, 
Walter F. Marriner, 
William P. Turner, 
Oliver P. Kilmer, 
Laurie C. Parfitt, 
Clarence A. Hawkins, 
Augustus A. Bressman, 
Leo Mead, 
Walter J. Fanger, 
Ray H. Watkins, 
Richard L. Reuling, 
Alfred R. Boileau, 
Eldred J. Richards, 
Herbert Wycherley, 
Jacob M. Gibson, 
Manuel J. Cayton, 
Martin J. Werner, 
Warren A. Northrup, 
Arthur G. Somers, 
Grover A. Miller, 
George A. Gast, 
George Stone, 
Marion C. Erwin, 
James E. Drever, 
Arthur P. Spencer, 
William I. Denny, 
Robert T. Bamford, 
Frank Dobie, 
Robert J. Ford, 
William J. Poland, 
Haden H. Phares, 
Thomas Fertner, 
James Moran, 
Ellis H. Roach, 
Emil H. Petri, 
Olaf J. Dahl, 
Ralph F. Stretiz, 
Warren W. Wesley, 
Stephen J. Drellishak, 
August Skolasky, 
Edwin F. Bilson, 
Werner E. Follin, 
James J. Morgan, 
Frederick Bense, 
Carl E. Nelson. 
Carter E. Parker, 
Charles M. May, 
Walter H. Thomas, 
Frederick G. Lemke, 
Lester M. Harvey, 
Edmund F. Sale, 
Adolph J. Hofman, 
Edward L. Moyer, 
Edward Eger, 
Thomas C. Ryan, 
William Johnson, 
Otto H. H. Strack, 
John Erickson, jr., 
_ Dellworth Ballard, 
Harlie H. Brown, 
Garrison Payne, 
Emmett M. Wanner, 
Walter H. Stuart, 
Leo E. Orvis, 
Harold Bye, 
Harold E. Fosdick, 
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Nels E. Smith, 
Archie O. Mundale, 
Mauritz M. Nelson, 
John C. Hicks, 

Orie H. Small, 
Charles W. Henckler, 
William B. Anderson, 
Henry Quinton, 
William P. Crowley, 
Harvey C. Brown, 
Louis M. Bliler, 

Joe S. Wierzbowski, 
Robin Southern, 
George W. Allen, 
Elmer A. Posey, 
Edmond T. Coon, 
John F. MeConalogue, 
George H. Turner, 
Joseph K. Konieczny, 
Frederick A. Ruf, 
Christian V. Pedersen, 
Thomas M. Arrowsmith, 
Henry Eismann, 
William R. Giddens, 
Walter E. Sharon, 
Ernest C. Marheineke, 
Herman G. Mecklenberg, 
John D. Cornell, 
Earle S. Nason, 
Lawrence Crilley, 
Carl I. Ostrom, 
Robert De Bellefeuille, 
James Williams, 
John H. Burke, 
William H. Newman, 
George E. Comstock, 
George Enos, 

Ralph M. Jeffries, 
Fred P. Brown, 
Frank L. McClellan, 
Thomas E. Orr, 
Frederick L. Rose, 
Harry L. Thompson, 
William A. Blazo, 
Harry E. Adams, 
John D. Lennon. 
Herbert G. Haynes, 
Edward V. Brown, 
Harry L. Richtie, 
William A. Reynolds, 
Roy E. Hall, 

Leslie K. Orr, 

Leon W. Thomas, 
Horatio S. Ford, 
Frank Mogridge, . 
George W. Haynes, 
Chub J. Smith, 
Charles Braun, jr., 
John A. Rayhart, 
John J. Dabbs, 

Clyde Morrison, 

Ira A. White, 

Joseph A. Curzon, 
John E. Warris, 


Elmer B. Robinson, 


Emil Roeller, 
Emerson Binney Mantey, 
Albert L. Bishop, 
Edward D. Berry, 
Walker P. Rodman, 
Stephen W. Burton, 
William Kuskey, 

James S. Cuff, 

John Lester Wilson, 
Paul Elbert Current, 
Luther Foust, 

Theodore R. Raderick, 
Edgard J. Thonnesen, 
Alfred G. Lewis, 
John E. Shaw, 
George W. Pounder, 
Willie L. De Camp, 
Thomas O. Kirby, 
Abe Toretsky, 
Elijah E. Tompkins, 
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Walter J. Thomas, 
Svend J. Skou, 
Harry B. Lough, 
Loring McCormick, 
Thomas ©. Macklin, 
William A. Gordon, 
Oswald T. Schubert, 
John W. Scanlin, 
Carlton C. Tipping, 
Cullie C. Manning, 
Jacob Schnell, 2 
Leonard E. Bray, 
James D. Rodgers, 
James B. O'Reilly, 
Emil G. B. Wendt, 
Anthony P. Sauerwein, 
Ray W. Marsh, 
Warren C. Carr, 
Harold L. Arnold. 
Clarence E. Owens, 
John J. Audett, 
Harold J. Gordon, 
Stanley Kazmarek, 
George H. Cooley, 
David A. Smith, 
Elias Q. Horton, 
Jesse E. Walter, 
Harry Waterhouse, 
Oscar E. Harris, 
Percy S. Hogarth, 
Doile Greenwell, 
Earl H. Knee, 
Thomas F. Cullen, 
Thomas Sheldon Beard, 
Henry A. Beaman, 
Arthur L. Karns, 
George J. Wolf, 
Jesse M. Acuff, 
Lincoln B. Walker, 
George Hurst, 
William E. Smith, 
Caleb A. Holbrook, 
John M. Morrison, 
George M. Donovan, 
James F. Mullin, 
Edward Van Pelt, 
George T. Rolfes, 
Ernest A. Broms, 
Edward G. Evans, 
John H. Rider, 
Carlisle J. Christman, 
William T. Murray, 
Christian Bauer, 
Charles A. Pilant, 
John W. Cunningham, 
Michael F. Minihan, 
Charles Keenan, 
James T. Brien, 
Robert J. Denny, 
Thomas A, Patterson, 
Walter E. Holden, 
Howard Keane, 
John Black, jr.. 
Thomas H. Laine, 
Ludwig G. Hoefling, 
Alexis O. Kustel, 
Frank Jurgensen, 
Joseph M. Quinlan, 
Grover C. Watkins, 
Frederick Strohte, 
Harry F. Lake, 
Walter W. Hedges, 
James J. Hickey, 
Robert E. Hunter, 
Howard Webb, 
Emory E. Church, 
Thomas Gilmore, 
‘Arthur P. Paradis, 
Harry H. Mochon, 
James M. Williams, 
Frank H. Lemon, 
Olaf J. Gullickson, 
Robert P. Pitchford, 
Harry A. Naile, 
Louis F. Brodie, 
Harry L. Wilcox, 
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Oscar A. Stewart, 
Parker C. Hatch, 
Harold E. Herrick, 
Leslie Soule, 

Thomas J. Bryce, 
William M. Fester, 
Clarence E. Miller, 
Homer E. Curlee, 
Stuart L. Johnson, 
Joe B. Cadenbach, 
John L. Kershaw, 
Patrick H. Foley, 
Harold D. Kent, 
William J. Lowe, 
Thomas F. Egan, 
Carl H. Forth, 
Willlam W. Funk, 
Ivan E. Pitman, 
Henry C. Vogt, 

Vern W. McGrew, 
Frank A. Jahn, 
Gustave O. Kolle, 
Robert N. Lockart, 
Conrad L. Bayer, 
Edward J. Sherry, 
Richard E. Miegel, 
William T. Crone, 
Albert F. Holst, 
Gilbert R. Whitworth, 
Conrad E. Nordhus, . 
Arthur E. Redding, 
Richard Higgins, , 
David R. Knape, | 
Marcus L. Kurtz, 
John F. W. Gray. 
Gysbert V. S. Harvey, 
Michnel Spring, 
James L. Lohrke, 
Fred P. Ritchie, 

John G. Kenlon, 
Hancock Banning, jr., 
moch S. Farson, jr., 

Joseph F. Carmody, 
John R, Baker, 
Richard C. Curtis, 
Newton P. Darling, 
William Rand, jr., 
Charles T. White, 
Laurence M. Lombard, 
Bartlett Harwood, 
Herman H. Phleger, 
Henry P. Lamarche, 
Walter W. Weld, 
Frederick W. Gardner, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., 
Russell S. Bartlett, 
Harold M. Terrill, 7 
Oliver Iselin, f 
Allan Cunningham. 
Charles P. Curtis, jr., 
George F. Noyes, 
Albert B. Crawford, 
Thomas B. Price, 
Oliver C. Harriman, 
Bryan P. Leeb, 

Bruce D. Bromley, 4 
Francis M. Knight, 
Louis F. Dahling, 
Louis F. Eaton, V 
Melville D. Truesdale, 
Ratcliffe C. Welles, ` 
Leland M. Marshall, 
Herbert C. Sneath, 
Frank H. Brownell, jr., 
Roland I. Stringham, 
Marcus B. Butler, 
Vaughan C. Chambers, 
Wildey C. Rickerson, 
Edward C. Riley, 
Homer B. Davis, 
James L. Rodgers, jr., and 
Thomas G, Hunter. 
The following-named chief pharmacists to be assistant sur- 


geons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 
for temporary service, from tle Ist day of July, 1917: 


Charles E. Reynolds, 


1918. 
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Alrik Hammar, and 

Stephen W. Douglass. 

The following-named assistant surgeons of the United States 
Naval Reserve Force to be assistant surgeons in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 19th day of January, 1918: 

William E. Henderson, 

Gerald A. Sullivan, 

Edward L. Merritt, and 

Edward K. Hanson. 

The following-named pay clerks to be assistant paymasters in 
the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service, from 
the Ist day of January, 1918: 

Fred M. Conrad, 

Frank R. Hill, and 

Max Baum. 

Chief Pay Clerk William Craig to be an assistant paymaster 
in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service, from 
the 15th day of August, 1918. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant paymas- 
ters in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service, 
from the 15th day of August, 1918: 

William J. Dean, 

Roy W. Clark, 

Isaac W. Thompson, 

Frederick Schwab, 

Clyde E. Williams, and 

Edwin R. Applegate. 

Ensign William H. Walsh, United States Navy, retired, to be 
a lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary serv- 
ice, from 1st day of July, 1918. 

The following-named chief boatswains on the retired list to 
be lieutenants on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary 
service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

John McLaughlin, 

Michael Wogan, 

Charles F. Pierce, 

Frank Carregher, 

Samuel W. Gardner, 

Timothy Sullivan, 

George B. Moncrief, 

Christopher J. Cooper, 

William Martin, 

Allen Whipkey, 

John J. Rochfort, 

John H. O'Neil, and 

Daniel Moriarty. 

The following-named chief gunners on the retired list to be 
lieutenants on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Charles H. Venable, 3 

John J. Walsh, 

Arthur A. Phelps, 

Charles B. Magruder, 

William Halford, 

Wiliam Waish, z 

Joseph R. Ward, 

Charles Morgan, 

Charles E. Daffe, 

David Hepburn, and 

Lewis E. Bruce. 

Gunner Henry J. Tresselt on the retired Hst to be lieutenant 
on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, from the 
Ist day of July, 1918. 

The following-named chief machinists on the retired list to 
be lieutenants on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary 
service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Gustay Auberlin, 

Fred J. Korte, 

Francis J. McAllister, 

Martin M. Schreiber, and 

Frederick G. Sprengel. 

The following-named chief sailmakers on the retired list to be 
lieutenants on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Frank Watson, and 

Milton M. Watkins. 

Sailmaker Herman Hanson on the retired list to be a lieuten- 
ant on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, from 
the Ist day of July, 1918. 

The following-named chief carpenters on the retired list to 
be assistant naval constructors on the retired list of the Navy, 
for temporary service, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 1st 
day of July, 1918: 

Edward H. Hay, 

Luther L. Martin, 

William A, Barry, 


John S. Waltemeyer, 

Alonzo Burke, 

John W. Burnham, 

Clayton P. Hand, 

John H. Gill, and 

Charles E. Richardson. 

Machinist James L. Baart on the retired list to be a lieuter nt 
on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, from the 
Ist day of July, 1918. 3 

Chief Yeoman Clyde Knight to be an ensign in tle Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 15th day of August, 1918. 

Lieut. Chauncey E. Pugh (retired) to be a lieutenant com- 
mander on the retired list of the Navy from the Ist duy of Juiy, 
1918, for temporary service. 

The following-named lieutenants on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenant commanders on the retired list of the Navy from the Ist 
day of July, 1918: 

Samuel L. Graham, 

Alfred W. Pressey, and 

Edward W. McIntyre. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Chauncey E. Pugh (retired) to be a 
lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy from the 1st day of 
July, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenant commanders en the retired list of the Navy from the 
Ist day of July, 1918: 

Jeremiah C. Burnett, 

John C. Soley, 

William H. Faust, 

Charles S. Ripley, 

Claude Bailey, 

William R. Cushman, 

William J. Moses, 

Carlton F. Snow, 

Oscar F. Cooper, 

Emory Winship, 

Luman E. Morgan, 

Franklin W. Osburn, jr., 

Gerald Howze, 

James A. Campbell, 

Clarence S. Vanderbeck, and 

John E. Lewis. 

The following-named ensigns on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenant commanders on the retired list of the Navy from the 
Ist day of July, 1918: 

Walter G. Richardson and 

Frank W. Toppan. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) on the re- 
tired list to be lieutenants on the retired list of the Navy from 
the 1st day of July, 1918; 

Alfred A. McKethan, 

Fred C. Beisel, 

John W. DuBolse, 

Carleton M. Dolan, 

Henry H. Porter, 

Paul L. Holland, 

Frank H. Weaver, 

Hugh Allen, 

Boyce K. Muir, and 

William P. Brown. 

Ensign Francis G. Blasdel (retired) to be a lieutenant on the 
retired list of the Navy from the ist day of July, 1918. 

The following-named ensigns on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) on the retired list from the 1st day of 
July, 1918: 

Ernest C. Keenan, 

Harry C. Ridgely, 

Coburn S. Marston, 

Ignatius T. Cooper, 

Thomas M. Dick, 

Frank O. Branch, 

Eari W. Jukes, 

Omenzo C. F. Dodge, 

John P. Hart, 

Renwick J. Hartung, 

Charles A. Harris, 

Horace C. Laird, 

Thomas W. McGuire, 

Philip F. Hambsch, 

Charles McK. Lynch, 

Herbert J. French, and 

John H. Conditt. 

The following-named lieutenants on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenant commanders on the retired list, for temporary service, 
from the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Frederick W. Milner, 
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Charles K. Mallory, 
. Virgil Baker, 

Ernest A. Swanson, 

Francis S. Whitten, 

Wilfred Van N. Powelson, 

Gilford Darst, 

Alfred A. McKethan, 

Fred C. Beisel, 

John W. Du Bose. 

Carleton M. Dolan, 

Henry H. Porter, 

Paul L. Holland, 

Frunk H. Weaver, 

Hugh Allen, 

Boyce K. Muir, 

William P. Brown, and d 

Francis G. Blasdel. r 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) on the re- 
tired list to be lieutenant commanders on the retired list, for 
temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Robert S. Robertson, jr., > á 

Michael A. Leahy, 

John E. Meredith, 

Eugene D. McCormick, 

Carl C. Clark, 

Jefferson B. Goldman, 

Wilson E. Madden, 

John F. Atkinson, 

Ernest C. Keenan, 

Harry C. Ridgely, 

Coburn S. Marston, and 

Ignatius T. Cooper. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) on the re- 
tired list to be lieutenants on the retired list of the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Richard E. Byrd, jr., 

Stanley P. Tracht, 

Homer B. Gilbert, 

George S. Dale, 

Robert W. Spofford, 

Thomas M. Dick, 

Frank O. Branch, 

Earle W. Jukes, 

Omenzo C. F. Dodge, 

John P. Hart, 

Renwick J. Hartung, 

Charles A. Harris, 

Horace C. Laird, 

Thomas W. McQuire, 

Philip F. Hambsch, 

Charles McK. Lynch, 

Herbert J. French, 

John H. Conditt. 

The following-named ensigns on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenants on the retired list, for temporary service, from the Ist 
day of July, 1918: 

Arnold H. Vanderhoof, 

Henry C. Longnecker, 

Harold D. Childs, 

John M. 8 igs 

William P. Sedgwick, jr. 

The following-named senior captains in the United States 
Coast Guard to have the temporary rank of captain in the 
Navy and colonel in the Army from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

William B Seyno and 

Daniel P. Foley. 

The following-named captains in the United States Coast 
Guard to have the temporary rank of senior captain from the 
Ist day of July, 1918: = 

James H. Brown, 

James M. Moore, 

William V. E. Jacobs, 

Preston H. Uberroth, 

Andrew J. Henderson, 

Richard O. Crisp, 

Frederick G. Dodge, 

George C. Carmine, 

Frederick J. Haake, 

James G. Ballinger, 

Charles E. Johnston, and 

Aaron L. Gamble, 

The following-named captains of Engineers in the United 
States Coast Guard to have the temporary rank of senior cap- 
tain from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

James H. Chalker and 

Charles F. Nash. 


The following-named first lieutenants, retired, in the United 
States Coast Guard to be temporary captains, retired, from the 
Ist day of July, 1918: 

Charles W. Cairnes and 

John Mel. 

The following-named first lieutenants of Engineers, retired, 
United States Coast Guard, to be temporary captains of Engi- 
neers, retired, from the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Fred R. Falkenstein, 

Charles W. Zastrow, and 

William L. Maxwell. 

Second Lieut. of Engineers Byron A. Minor, United States 
Coast Guard, retired, to be a temporary first lieutenant of 
Engineers, retired, from the 1st day of July, 1918. 

First Lient. of Engineers Henry O. Slayton, United States 
Coast Guard, retired, to be a temporary captain of Engineers, 
retired, from the 1st day of July, 1918. 

PosTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


Lee M. Otts to be postmaster at Greensboro, Ala., in place 
of Lewis J. Lawson, deceased. 

Yancy E, Adams to be postmaster at Alabania City, Ala., in 
place of W. T. McCord, resigned. 

Laura E. Wolbrink to be postmaster at Foley, Ala., in place 
of Laura E. Richards; name changed by marriage. 

Walter T. Cowan to be postmaster at Orrville, Ala. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 

William K. Cooper to be postmaster at Northport, Ala. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Cleon M. Sumner to be postmaster at Corona, Ala. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 

Martha H. Rigell to be postmaster at Ashford, Ala. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Alta L. King to be postmaster at Adamsville, Ala. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 

Ella M. Harris to be postmaster at York, Ala., in place of 
E. M. Harris. Iucumbent's commission expired May 19, 1918. 

Benjamin L. Perry to be postmaster at Union Springs, Ala., 
in place of B. L. Perry. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1918. = 

Thomas E. Hill to be postmaster at Troy, Ala., in place of 
T. E. Hill. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Robert M. Jemison to be postmaster at Talladega, Ala., in 
paco i R. M. Jemison. Incumbent's commission expired May 
19, 1918. 

Randolph St. John to be postmaster at Sylacauga, Ala., in 
place of Randolph St. John. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 2, 1918. 

John B. Tally, jr, to be postmaster at Scottsboro, Ala.. in 
gets J. B. Tally, jr. Incumbent's commission expired June 

, 1918. 

John T. Farmer to be postmaster at Samson, Ala., in place 
of J. T. Farmer. Incumbent's commission expired November 22, 
1917. 

William M. Head to be postmaster at Ozark, Ala., in place of 
W. M. Head. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1918. 

Zere E. Bellah to be postmaster at Oneonta, Ala., in place 
of Z. E. Bellah. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Charles E. Hoskin to be postmaster at Montevalla, Ala., in 
place of C. E. Hoskin. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 20, 1918. 

J. Blocker Thornton to be postmaster at Mobile, Ala., in place 
of J. Blocker Thornton. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1918. 

John C. Routon to be postmaster at Luverne, Ala., in place of 
J. C. Routon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Robert E. Burnett to be postmaster at Greenville, Ala.. in 
place 5 R. E. Burnett. Incumbent's commission expired June 
16, 1918. 

Henry G. Williams to be postmaster at Gordo, Ala., in place 
of H. G. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 
1918. — 

George Cotton to be postmaster at Dothan, Ala.. in place of 
George Cotton. Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 1918. 

Charles E. Niven to be postmaster at Columbiana, Ala., in 
place of C. E. Niven. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
13, 1918. 

ALASKA. 

Thomas H. Deal to be postmaster at Fairbanks, Alaska, in 
place of T. H. Deal. Incumbent's commission expired April 
27, 1918. 

John F. Henson to be postmaster at Douglas, Alaska, in 
place of John F. Henson. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 11, 1918. 
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Laurie M. Stevenson to be postmaster at Thane, Alaska, in 
place of J. C, Hendee, resigned. 


ARIZONA. 

William L. Leonard to be postmaster at Jerome, Ariz., in 
place of W. S. Adams, removed, 

R. Monroe Miller to be postmaster at Chandler, Ariz., in 
place of G. L. Gollands, resigned. 

Carmen R. Rule to be postmaster at Sonora, Ariz., in place 
of Carmen Robles; name changed by marriage. 

David H. Weech to be postmaster at Pima, Ariz. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Bertha M. Rees to be postmaster at Wickenburg, Ariz., in 
place of B. M. Rees. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

James M. Byrns to be postmaster at Warren, Ariz., in place 
of A M. Byrns. Incumbents commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Joseph M. Ronstadt to be postmaster at Tucson, Ariz, in 
place of J. M. Ronstadt. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 27, 1918. 

Ellen M. Dial to be postmaster at Safford, Ariz., in place 
of E. M. Dial. Incumbent's commission expired February 24, 
1918. 

Andrew J. Herndon to be postmaster at Prescott, Ariz., in 
place of A. J. Herndon. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 15, 1918. 

Wilson T. Wright to be postmaster at Globe, Ariz., in place 
of W. T. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

Josiah W. Hawks to be postmaster at Glendale, Ariz., in 
place of J. W. Hawks. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Lon R. Bailey to be postmaster at Bisbee, Ariz., in place 
of L. R. Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expired February 7, 
1918. : 

Winchester Dickerson to be postmaster at Ashfork, Ariz., in 
place of W. Dickerson. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 2, 1918. 

ARKANSAS. 


Bertram C. Reid to be postmaster at Hoxio, Ark., in place of 
J. E. Pringle. Incumbent's ccmmission expired April 28, 1917. 

Luther M. Burge to be postmaster at Cabot, Ark., in place of 
E. J. Patton, resigned. 

Bessie Mahan to be postmaster at Bearden, Ark., in place of 
Abbie Shearer, resigned, 

Everett A. Matthews to be postmaster at Ola, Ark., in place of 
T. R. Willson. Office became presidential January 1, 1917. 

Lucy C. Pullen to be postmaster at Foreman, Ark., in place of 
Lucy C. Dollarhide; name changed by marriage. 

William L. Newton to be postmaster at Camden, Ark., in place 
of W. L. Newton. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 
1918, 

Charles B. Gregg to be postmaster at Jonesboro, Ark., in 
place of C. B. Gregg. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 
1918. 

John F. Hunt to be postmaster at Mammoth Springs, Ark., in 
place of J. F. Hunt. 
15, 1917. 

Levi N. Douglas to be postmaster at Trumann, Ark., in place 
of L. N. Douglas. Incumbent's commission expired January 31, 
1918. 

Albert P. Massey to be postmaster at Stamps, Ark., in place 
of A. P. Massey. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 
1918. 

Joel M. Harrison to be postmaster at Prairie Grove, Ark., in 
place of J. M. Harrison. Incumbent's commission expired May 
14, 1918. : 

William T. Stahl to be postmaster at Siloam Springs, Ark., 
in place of W. T. Stahl, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

William P. Williams to be postmaster at Nashville, Ark., in 
place of W. P. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired June 
16, 1918. 

Robert S. Allen to be postmaster at Mena, Ark., in place of 
R. S. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired May 2, 1918. 

Overton D. Boreing to be postmaster at Magnolia, Ark., in 
place of O. D. Boreing. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1918. 

George H. Rule, jr., to be postmaster at Lonoke, Ark., in place 
of G. H. Rule, jr. Incumbent's commission expired January 26, 
1918. 

Ethel Leeper to be postmaster at Lockesburg, Ark., in place of 
Ethel Leeper. Incumbent's commission expired January 31, 
1918. 


Incumbent's commission expired August“ 


Hermon Carlton to be postmaster at Lake Village, Ark., in 


place of H. Carlton. 
1918. 

Henry R. Bowers to be postmaster at Imboden, Ark., in place 
roo R. Bowers. Incumbent's commission expired June 13, 
1918. 

Claude D. Brown to be postmaster at Huntington, Ark., in 
page of C. D. Brown, Incumbent’s commission expired April 29, 
1918. 

Robert H. Smiley to be postmaster at Hot Springs, Ark., in 
pa or R. H. Smiley. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2 

Harry L. Kelley to be postmaster at Holly Grove, Ark., in 
8 II. L. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1918. 

Thomas W. Sparks to be postmaster at Harrisburg, Ark., in 
3 T. W. Sparks. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
29, 1918. 

Willard W. Ward to be postmaster at Eudora, Ark., in place 
of W. W. Ward. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1918. 

William D. Jacoway to be postmaster at Dardanelle, Ark., in 
ie o W. D. Jacoway. Incumbent's commission expired May 
2, 1918. 

William A. Ragon to be postmaster at Clarksville, Ark., in 
13185 of W. A. Ragon. Incumbent's commission expired May 2, 
1918. 

James F. Hurst to be postmaster at Clarendon, Ark., in place 
of J. F. Hurst. Incumbent's commission expired April 27, 1918. 

James H. Stack to be postmaster at Brinkley, Ark., in place of 
J. H. Stack. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1918. 

Alonzo T. Barlow to be postmaster at Booneville, Ark., in 
paca or A. T. Barlow. Incumbent's commission expired April 

Levi B. Sharp to be postmaster at Black Rock, Ark., in place 
72 75 B. Sharp. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 

Jefferson D. Hailey to be postmaster at Berryville, Ark., in 
pisco of J. D. Hailey. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 
1918. 

Hugh J. Floyd to be postmaster at Bentonville, Ark., in place 
of H. J. Floyd. Incumbent's commission expired June 13, 1918. 

Lowell B. White to be postmaster at Benton, Ark., in place of 
L. B. White. Incumbent's commission expired April 29, 1918. 

Sam R. Carpenter to be postmaster at Arkadelphia, Ark., in 
rarer S. R. Carpenter. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
16, a 

Herbert A. Jones to be postmaster at Plumerville, Ark. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1917. 

George M. Matthews to be postmaster at Manila, Ark. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

CALIFORNIA, 

Mary A. Freeman to be postmaster at McCloud, Cal., in place 
of F. B. Nichols, resigned. 

Frank S. Farquhar to be postmaster at Livingston, Cal., in 
place of W. T. White, resigned. 

James C. Tyrrell to be postmaster at Grass Valley, Cal., in 
place of I. W. Hays, deceased. 

Charles Collins to be postmaster at Elsinore, Cak., in place of 
J. T. Clayton, deceased. 

Gilbert M. Aylesworth to be postmaster at Cupertino, Cal., in 
place of O. W. Grove, resigned. ; 

Charles A. Osborn, to be postmaster at Atwater, Cal., in place 
of W. B. King, resigned. 

George M. Russell to be postmaster at Beverly Hills, Cal., in 
place of Steve A. Glassell, resigned. 

Myrtle A. Craig to be postmaster at Lakeport, Cal., in place 
of Myrtle A. Haycock; name changed by marriage. 

Roy H. Summers to be postmaster at Colton, Cal., in place 
of R. H. Summers. Incumbent's commission expired July 10, 
1917. 

Margaret Messick to be postmaster at Victorville, Cal., in 
nace = M. Messick. Incumbent's commission expired March 
11, 1918. 

Edward I. Leake to be postmaster at Woodland, Cal., in place 
of E. I. Leake. Incumbent's commission expired October 23, 
1917. 

Charles B. McDonell to be postmaster at Ventura, Cal., in 
place of CC. B. McDonell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 19, 1918. 

John A. Phiney to be postmaster at Tustin, Cal., in place of 
J. A. Phiney. Incumbent’s commission expired February 2, 
1918. 

Clarence M. Burnett to be postmaster at Tulare, Cal., in place 
of C. M. Burnett. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 
1918. 


Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 
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William T. Tschierschky to be postmaster at Tracy, Cal., in 
place of W. T. Tschierschky. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1918. 

Ivor B. Clark to be postmaster at Susanville, Cal., in place 
of I. B. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1918. 

John D. Wagnon to be postmaster at Sonoma, Cal., in place 
of J. D. Wagnon. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 
1918. ; 

Charles S. Martin to be postmaster at Sawtelle, Cal., in place 
of C. S. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

Wiliam A. Rice to be postmaster at Saratoga, Cal., in place 
of W. A. Rice. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Charles O. Dunbar to be postmaster at Santa Rosa, Cal., in 
place of C. O. Dunbar. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1918. 

Charles D. South to be postmaster at Santa Clara, Cal., in 
place of C. D. South. Incumbent's commission expired March 
28, 1918. 

Thomas M. Storke to be postmaster at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
in place of T. M. Storke. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 19, 1918. 

Ernest Martin to be postmaster at San Bernardino, Cal., in 
place of Ernest Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
25, 1918. 

Thomas Fox to be postmaster at Sacramento, Cal., in place 
of Thomas Fox. Incumbent's commission expired September 
10, 1917. 

Audley McCausland to be postmaster at Ripon, Cal., in place 
of A. McCausland. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
27, 1918. 

R. Warner Thomas to be postmaster at Redlands, Cal., in 
place of R. W. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
19, 1918. : 

Josephine Montgomery to be postmaster at Randsburg, Cal., 
in place of J. Montgomery. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 23, 1918. 

Joseph Scherrer to be postmaster at Placerville, Cal., in place 
of J. Scherrer. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1918. 

John W. Townes to be postmaster at Pinole, Cal., in place of 
J. W. Townes. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

George R. Bellah to be postmaster at Oxnard, Cal., in place of 
G. R. Bellah. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1918. 

Ernest E. Drees to be postmaster at Petaluma, Cal., in place 
of E. E. Drees. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

John N. Tibessart to be postmaster at Orland, Cal., in place 
of J. N. Tibessart. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

Wright S. Boddy to be postmaster at Oakdale, Cal., in place 
of W. S. Boddy. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1918. 

Wade H. Howell to be postmaster at Modesto, Cal, in place 
of W. H. Howell. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
20, 1918. 

Flora B. Reynolds to be postmaster at Mill Valley, Cal., in 
place of F. B. Reynolds. Ineumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1918. - 

Alpheus G. Sawin to be postmaster at Loyalton, Cal., in 
place of A. G. Sawin. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

Edwin A. McDaniel to be postmaster at Los Molinos, Cal., in 
place of E. A. McDaniel. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

John M. McMahon to be postmaster at Lodi, Cal., in place of 
J. M. McMahon. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Kathleen M. Fleming to be postmaster at Lincoln, Cal., in 
place of K. M. Fleming. Incumbents commission expired 
March 23, 1918. 

Frank L. Powell to be postmaster at Lemoore, Cal., in place 
of F. L. Powell. Incumbent's commission expired March 23, 
1918. 

Andrew G. Smith to be postmaster at Laton, Cal., in place of 
A. a Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
191 

Willie M. Redman to be postmaster at Lancaster, Cal., in 
piace g W. M. Redman. Incumbent's commission expired April 
2 1 ` 

Hugh L. Bishop to be postmaster at Kingsburg, Cal., in place 
7725 L. Bishop. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 

Samuel H. Hawkins to be postmaster at Ione, Cal., in place of 
S. H. Hawkins. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1918. 

John H. Garner to be postmaster at Hollister, Cal., in place 
ee H. Garner. Incumbent's commission expired April 27, 


Frederick V. Dewey to be postmaster at Hanford, Cal., in 
place of F. V. Dewey. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

May A. Miller to be postmaster at Glendora, Cal, in place of 
M. A. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 1918. 

Frank C. Thompson to be postmaster at Garden Grove, Cal., 
in place of F. C. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

William H. Comstock to be postmaster at Folsom City, Cal., 
in place of W. H. Comstock. Iucumbent's commission expired 
April 6, 1918. 

Charles W. Corey to be postmaster at Escondido, Cal., in 
paa of C. W. Corey. Incumbent's commission expired June 3, 

Thomas E. Awbrey to be postmaster at Exeter, Cal., in place 
7 E. Awbrey. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 

John H. Dodson to be postmaster at El Cajon, Cal., in place 
Soak H. Dodson. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 

Robert W. Lockridge to be postmaster at Delano, Cal., in 
place of R. W. Lockridge. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

George T. Fissell to be postmaster at Davis, Cal., in place of 
ae Fissell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 

David C. Simpson to be postmaster at Courtland, Cal., in 
place of D. ©. Simpson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Ray C. Hannan to be postmaster at Corning, Cal., in place of 
151 a” Hannan. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 

Lillie May Peery to be postmaster at Corcoran, Cal., in place 
iy M. Peery. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 

James A. Lewis to be postmaster at Carpinteria, Cal., in 
1 of J. A. Lewis. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 

Lottie L. Miracle to be postmaster at Campbell, Cal., in place 
of L. L. Miracle. Incumbent's commission expired May 5, 1918. 

Thomas E. Klipstein to be postmaster at Bakersfield, Cal., in 
place of T. E. Klipstein. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1918. 

James F. Trout to be postmaster at Avalon, Cal, in place of 
J. F. Trout. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1918. 

Mattie F. Shepard to be postmaster at Auburn, Cal., in place 
12 F. Shepard. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 

Cleon Kyte to be postmaster at Arroyo Grande, Cal., in place 
of Cleon Kyte. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1918. 

George Marken to be postmaster at Arcata, Cal, in place of 
2 Marken. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Edwin L. Story to be postmaster at Anderson, Cal., in place 
1 5 L. Story. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 

J. Frederick Ahlborn to be postmaster at Anaheim, Cal., in 
paca Px J. F. Ahlborn. Incumbent's commission expired March 
28, 1918. 

Charles W. Reinking to be postmaster at Point Arena, Cal, 
Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 


Alice E. Tate to be postmaster at Lone Pine, Cal. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 
Mary I. Walker to be postmaster at Orcutt, Cal. Office be- 


came presidential April 1, 1918. 

Josephine M. Costar to be postmaster at Greenville, Cal, 
Office became presidential October 1, 1917. 

Francis R. Evans to be postmaster at Grafton, Cal. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Henry W. Montague to be postmaster at Covelo, Cal. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Alfred A. True to be postmaster at Atolia, Cal. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1917. 

Walter S. Sullivan to be postmaster at Agnew, Cal. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

COLORADO. f 

Mae C. Cates to be postmaster at Seibert, Colo., in place of 
M. ©. Cates. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 
1918. 

Homer F. Bedford to be postmaster at Platteville, Colo., im 
place of H. F. Bedford. Incumbent's commission expired Janus 
ary 27, 1918. 

Lydia J. McGee to be postmaster at Pagosh Springs, Colo.) 
in place of L. J. McGee. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 16, 1918. 


1918. 
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Aylmer F. Reeves to be postmaster at Montrose, Colo., in 
place of A. F. Reeves. Incumbent's commission expired March 
19, 1918. 

Louis D. Conant to be postmaster at Monte Vista, Colo., in 
place of L. D. Conant. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
18, 1918. 

Edward O. Russell to be postmaster at Manzanola, Colo., 
in place of E. O. Russell. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 16, 1918. 

Thomas J. Sandford to be postmaster at Manitou, Colo., in 
place of T. J. Sandford. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

James B. Troxler to be postmaster at Lamar, Colo., in place 
of J. B. Troxler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
27, 1918. 

Oscar N. Marihugh to be postmaster at Idaho Springs, Colo., 
in place of O. N. Marihugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 18, 1918. 

Robert C. Walker to be postmaster at Grand Junction, Colo., 
in place of R. C. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Christopher C. Wilson to be postmaster at Goldfield, Colo., 
in place of C. C. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

Hiram W. Smith to be postmaster at Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
in place of H. W. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Emmet C. McAnelly to be postmaster at Fort Collins, Colo., 
in place of E. C. McAnelly. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

Charles E. Spicer to be postmaster at Edgewater, Colo., in 
place of C. E. Spicer. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 
1918. 

Michael A. McGrath to be postmaster at Eaton, Colo., in place 
of M. A. McGrath. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1918. 

Robert W. Tandy to be postmaster at Del Norte, Colo., in 
place of R. W. Tandy. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 
1918. . 

Oliver W. Ward to be postmaster at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
in place of O. W. Ward. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1918. 

Charles F. McMullen to be postmaster at Brush, Colo., in 
place of C. F. McMullen. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Robert L. Newton to be postmaster at Arvada, Colo., in place 
of R. L. Newton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Merrill D. Harshman to be postmaster at Wiggins, Colo. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Adam Baxter to be postmaster at Wellington, Colo. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Abigail B. Lathrop to be postmaster at Warehouse Point, 
Conn., in place of Aaron Smith, resigned. 

Daniel J. McCarthy to be postmaster at Middletown, Conn., 
in place of M. H. Walsh, deceased. 

Camilda A, Bonin to be postmaster at North Grosvenor Dale, 
Conn., in place of Camilda A. Woisard; name changed by mar- 
riage. 

Edward P. McGowan to be postmaster at Watertown, Conn., 
in place of E. P. McGowan. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 31, 1918. 

Edward C. Cox to be postmaster at Wallingford, Conn., in 
place of E. C. Cox. Incumbent's commission expired January 
31, 1918. $ 

Andrew Leary to be postmaster at South Norwalk, Conn., in 
place of Andrew Leary. Incumbent's commission expired May 
7, 1918. 

/ Daniel J. Teevan to be postmaster at Shelton, Conn., in place 
of D. J. Teevan. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1918. 

E. Franklin Byron to be postmaster at Sharon, Conn., in place 
of E. F. Byron. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1918. 


Edward F. Daly to be postmaster at Portland, Conn., in place 
of E. F. Daly. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1918. 

Robert T. Bradley to be postmaster at Newtown, Conn., in 
place of R. T. Bradley. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

Philip Troup to be postmaster at New Haven, Conn., in place of 
Philip Troup. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 1918. 

Patrick H. Walsh to be postmaster at New Hartford, Conn., in 
place of P. H. Walsh. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1918. 


Judson B. Griswold to be postmaster at Ivoryton, Conn., in 
place of J. B. Griswold. Incumbent's commission expired June 
23, 1918. . 

Howard F. Spencer to be postmaster at Higganum, Conn., in 


place of H. F. Spencer. 
23, 1918. 

William B. Johnson to be postmaster at Elmwood, Conn., in 
place of W. B. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired Feb. 
ruary 4, 1918. 

William H. Buggie to be postmaster at Cromwell, Conn., in 
place of W. H. Buggie. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1918, 

George B. Moroney to be postmaster at Collinsville, Conn., in 
place of G. B. Moroney. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 31, 1918. 

Edward L. Roberts to be postmaster at Canaan, Conn., in place 
of E. L. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Willis B. Judd to be postmaster at Bethel, Conn., in place of 
W. B. Judd. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Stephen Charters to be postmaster at Ansonia, Conn., in place 
of S. Charters. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1918. 


DELAWARE, 


John T. Mullins to be postmaster at Marshallton, Del., in place 
of J. T. Mullins, Incumbent’s commission expired February 2, 
1918. 

Albert I. Swan to be postmaster at Delaware City, Del., in 
ere ór A. I. Swan. Incumbent's commission expired February 
2, 1918. 

James D. Wright to be postmaster at Clayton, Del., in place of 
J. D. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired March 28, 1918. 


FLORIDA. 


William A. Davis to be postmaster at Clearwater, Fla., in place 
ree M. Crumpton. Incumbent's commission expired July 11, 

Laura Laird to be postmaster at Millville, Fla., in place of 
W. B. Gray, resigned. 

Edward B. Langford to be postmaster at Zolfo Springs (late 
ae Fla., in place of Edward B. Langford, to change name of 
office. 

Robert F. Rogers to be postmaster at Ocala, Fla., in place of 
1 F. Rogers. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 

Lester Windsor to be postmaster at Winterhaven, Fla., in place 
of L. Windsor. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Owen K. Paxton, jr., to be postmaster at White Springs, Fla., 
in place of O. K. Paxton, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 6, 1918. 

Thomas H. Milton to be postmaster at Trenton, Fla., in place of 
T. H. Milton. Incumbent's commission expired April 27, 1918. 

Alma P. Carmichael to be postmaster at Melbourne, Fla., in 
place of A. P. Carmichael. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

Parramore S. Coggins to be postmaster at Madison, Fla., in 
me of P. S. Coggins. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 

Robert O. Cresap to be postmaster at Lakeland, Fla., in place 
of R. O. Cresap. Incumbent's commission expired March 9, 1918. 

Sarah E. Douglas to be postmaster at Lake Butler, Fla., in 
place of S. E. Douglas. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Willie C. Caldwell to be postmaster at Jasper, Fla., in place of 
y 25 Caldwell. Incumbent's commission expired February 11, 
1918. 

Luther E. McCall to be postmaster at High Springs, Fla., in 
place of L. E. McCall. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1918. 

Corinne T. Summerlin to be postmaster at Fort Myers, Fla., in 
place of C. T. Summerlin. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

Robert J. Dunnam to be postmaster at Fellsmere, Fla., in 
paco of R. J. Dunnam. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1918. 

James L. Love to be postmaster at Delray, Fla., in place of 
J. L. Love. Incumbent's commission expired January 27. 1918. 

William M. Platt to be postmaster at Arcadia, Fla., in place of 
W. M. Platt. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 1918. 

Mae O. Wheat to be postmaster at Fort Barrancas, Fla. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. ‘ 


Incumbent's commission expired June 


GEORGIA, 

James R. Dixon to be postmaster at Metter, Ga., in place of 
Mamie E. Wright, resigned. 

James L. Teasley to be postmaster at Hartwell, Ga., in place 
of R. C. Thornton, resigned. 
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James A. Glodney to be postmaster at Bowdon, Ga., in place 
of M. L. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

James M. Scott to be postmaster at Bainbridge, Ga., in place 
of J. M. Scott. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Harvey C. Bunn to be postmaster at Waycross, Ga., in place 
of H. C. Bunn. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Emmett A. Speir to be postmaster at Wadley, Ga., in place of 
E. A. Speir. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Johnnie B. Roddenbery to be postmaster at Thomasville, Ga., 
in place of J. B. Roddenbery. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 27, 1918. 

Abner I. Head to be postmaster at Tallapoosa, Ga., in place of 
A. I. Head. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 1918. 

Julia B. Fleming to be postmaster at Sparta, Ga., in place of 
Julia Fleming. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1918. 

James S. Alsobrook to be postmaster at Rossville, Ga., in 
place of J. S. Alsobrook. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Walter R. Harrell to be postmaster at Quitman, Ga., in place 
of W. R. Harrell. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Samuel H. Timmerman to be postmaster at Plains, Ga., in 
place of S. H. Timmerman, Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 24, 1918. 

John H. Hodges to be postmaster at Perry, Ga., in place of 
J. H. Hodges. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 1918. 

William M. McElroy to be postmaster at Norcross, Ga., in 
place of W. M. McElroy. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
30, 1918. 

Susie M. Atkinson to be postmaster at Newnan, Ga., in place 
of S. M. Atkinson. Incumbent's commission expired May 18, 1918. 

John T. Stilwell to be postmaster at Montezuma, Ga., in place 
of J. T. Stilwell. Incumbent's commission expired February 
24, 1918. 

Willie A. Sheats to be postmaster at Monroe, Ga., in place of 
W. A. Sheats. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. i 

Alexander S. Clay to be postmaster at Marietta, Ga., in place 
of A. S. Clay. Incumbent’s commission expired May 14, 1918. 

Henry T. Sewell to be postmaster at Lavonia, Ga., in place of 
H. T. Sewell. Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 1918. 

Aylesbery S. Sparks, sr., to be postmaster at La Fayette, Ga., 
in place of A. S. Sparks, sr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 25, 1918. 

Richard D. Moore to be postmaster at Jefferson, Ga., in place 
of R. D. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired June 24. 1918. 

Frank S. Murray to be postmaster at Fort Valley, Ga., in 
place of F. S. Murray. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 24, 1918. 

Lonnie C. Brown to be postmaster at Elberton, Ga., in place 
of L. C. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired February 24, 
1918. 

Lemuel S. Peterson to be postmaster at Douglas, Ga., in place 
of L. S. Peterson. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

Afley M. Cherry to be postmaster at Donalsonville, Ga., in 
place of A. M. Cherry. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

William H. MeMillion to be postmaster at Demorest, Ga., in 
place of W. H. MeMillion, Incumbent's commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

Frank M. Meaders to be postmaster at Dahlonega, Ga., in 
place of F. M. Meaders. Incumbent's commission expired April 
24, 1918. A 

John L. Callaway to be postmaster at Covington, Ga., in place 
of J. L. Callaway. Incumbent's commission expired May 18, 
1918. 

John P. Turner to be postmaster at Columbus, Ga., in place 
of J. P. Turner. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

Bedford McK. Harlan to be postmaster at Calhoun, Ga., in 
place of B. McK. Harlan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1918. : 

Thomas E. Brown to be postmaster at Bremen, Ga., in place 
Pe T. E. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired June 24, 
1918. 

Joseph B. Rountree to be postmaster at Boston, Ga., in 
place of J. B. Rountree. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. è 

Wiliam F. Boone to be postmaster at Baxley, Ga., in place 
of W. F. Boone. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

Wellborn J. Roberts to be postmaster at Arlington, Ga., in 
piara of W. J. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
19, 1918. 
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Nellie B. Brimberry to be postmaster at Albany, Ga., in place 
a 77 Brimberry. Incumbent's commission expired May 

Clifton O. Lloyd to be postmaster at Lindale, Ga. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 


HAWAI. 


Wiliam L. Hardy to be postmaster at Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii, in place of M. J. Borges, not commissioned. 


3 IDAHO. 7 
Thomas H. Holbert to be postmaster at Salmon, Idaho, in 
place of Roy B. Herndon, resigned. 
er at Wallace, Idaho, in 


Joseph F. Whelan to be 
eres J. F. Whelan. Incumbent's commission expired June 


Anna McMahon to be postmaster at Spirit Lake, Idaho, in 
rae 1 A. McMahon. Incumbent's commission expired May 

, 1918. : 

Lorenzo Y. Rigby to be postmaster at Rexburg, Idaho, in 
place of L. Y. Rigby. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Honora M. Murray to be postmaster at Priest River, Idaho, 
in place of H. M. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 2, 1918. 

Leonidas A. Mecham to be postmaster at Preston, Idaho, 
in place of L. A. Mecham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 27, 1918. 

James W. Anderson to be postmaster at Nezperce, Idaho, in 
1 J. W. Anderson. Incumbent's commission expired June 

, 191 

Joseph S. Robison to be postmaster at Montpelier, Idaho, in 
pare or J. S. Robison. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

Joseph J. Caldwell to be postmaster at Meridian, Idaho, in 
3 J. J. Caldwell. Incumbent's commission expired March 

, 191 

Edward W. Colton to be postmaster at Malad City, Idaho, in 
pao oe E. W. Colton. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

„ 191 

William A. Criswell to be postmaster at Mackay, Idaho, in 
place of W. A. Criswell. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Thomas Jaycox to be postmaster at Jerome, Idaho, in place 
2 Sanas Jaycox. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

, 1918. 

Jesse A. Ediefsen to be postmaster at Driggs, Idaho, in place 
ae A. FEdlefsen. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 

James V. Hawkins to be postmaster at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
in place of J. V. Hawkins. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 30, 1918. 

Edna W. Keyes to be postmaster at Challis, Idaho, in place of 
E. W. Keyes. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 1918. 

John R. Viley to be postmaster at Bonners Ferry, Idaho, in 
place of J. R. Viley. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 21, 1918. 

Peter M. Davis to be postmaster at Boise, Idaho, in place of 
P. M. Davis Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 1918. 

Gregory Jones to be postmaster at Blackfoot, Idaho, in place 
of G. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Manderville A. Roos to be postmaster at White Bird, Idaho. 
Office becume presidential April 1, 1918. 


ILLINOIS. 


Edward S. Bray to be postmaster at Scates Mound, III., in 
place of James Carr, resigned. 

William P. Purviance to be postmaster at Pleasant Plains, 
III., in place of John Carter, deceased. Office became presiden- 
tial July 1, 1918. 

Walter R. Nelson to be postmaster at Paxton, III., in place of 
J. N. Nelson, resigned. 

Charles K. Gilkerson to be postmaster at Marengo, III., in place 
of J. R. Cleary, resigned. 

Mary B. Boyd to be postmaster at Heyworth, III., in place of 
J. A. Freeman, resigned. 

Bernard J. Reilly to be postmaster at Gilman, IIL, in place of 
C. M. Wright, deceased. 5 

Fred C. Smith to be postmaster at Ipava, Ill, in place of 
J. L. Adkison, resigned. 

Matthew N. Price to be postmaster at Zion, III., in place of 
Matthew N. Price. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 
1918. 

Bernard McManus, jr., to be postmaster at Cairo, III., in place 
“3 B. McManus, jr. Incumbent's commission expired January 

, 1918. 
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George W. Cress to be postinaster at Washington, III., in place 
of G. W. Cress. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Robert T. Ross to be postmaster at Palmyra, III., in place of 
R. T. Ross. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 1918. 

Perley B. Colwell to be postmaster at Wyoming, III., in place of 
P. B. Colwell. Incumbent's commission expired May 5, 1918. 

Glenn P. Wyatt to be postmaster at Wyanet, III., in place of 
G. P. Wyatt. Ineumbent's commission expired February 4, 1918. 

William V. Lambe to be postmaster at Wheaton, III., in place 
of W. V. Lambe. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 
1918. 

Mumford L. Briscoe to be postmaster at Westfield, III., in 
place of M. L. Briscoe. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Robin Etter to be postmaster at Waverly, III., in place of R. 
Etter. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Fred A. Ehringer to be postmaster at Washburn, III., in place 
of F. A. Ehringer. Incumpent’'s commission expired May 5, 1918. 

Charles S. Murphy to be postmaster at Warren, III., in place 
of C. S. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired May 5, 1918. 

Charles C. Clymore to be postmaster at Vienna, III., in place 
of C. C. Clymore. Ineumbent's commission expired May 5, 1918. 

Charles M. Webber to be postmaster at Urbana, III., in place 
of C. M. Webber. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 
1918. 

Charles B. Taylor to be postmaster at Tuscola, III., in place of 
C. B. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 1918. 

Otto Bacmeister to be postmaster at Toulon, III., in place of 
O. Bacmeister. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1918. 

Herbert I. Baldwin to be postmaster at Tonica, III., in place 
of H. I. Baldwin. Incumbent's commission expired May 28, 
1918. 

Randall A. Thompson to be postmaster at Thompsonville, III., 
in place of R. A. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 11, 1918. 

Herman Richarz to be postmaster at Techny, IIL, in place of 
II. Richarz. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 1918. 

Thomas J. Ronin to be postmaster at Sycamore, III., in place 
of T. J. Ronin. Incumbent's commission expired February 6, 
1918. 

James O. McDowell to be postmaster at Sumner, III., in place 
of J. O. McDowell. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 
1918. 

Joseph P. Lawrence to be postmaster at Steger, III., in place 
of J. P. Lawrence. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 
1918. 

George H. Luker to be postmaster at Staunton, III., in place of 
G. II. Luker. Incumbent's commission expired May 13, 1918. 

Robert C. Probasco to be postmaster at Sparta, III., in place of 
R. C. Probasco. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 
1918. ; 

Clement L. Butler to be postmaster at Sheldon, III., in place of 
C. L, Butler. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 1918. 

Charles E. Wescott to be postmaster at Sheffield, III., in place 
of C. E. Wescott. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

George Hanlon to be postmaster at Shawneetown, III., in place 
of G. Hanlon. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 1918. 

Adam A. Funk to be postmaster at St. Joseph, III., in place of 
A. A. Funk. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1918. 

Asa B. Fagan to be postmaster at St. Charles, III., in place of 
A. B. Fagan. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Howard i^. Dyson to be postmaster at Rushville, III., in place 
of H. F. Dyson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 28, 1918. 

Leo J. Byrne to be postmaster at Rossville, III., in place of 
L. J. Byrne. Incumbent's commission expired January 31, 1918. 

Harry P. Simpson to be postmaster at Rock Island, III., in 
place of H. P. Simpson. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 20, 1918. 

William P. Stevens to be postmaster at Richmond, III., in place 
or W. P. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 
1918. 

Henry Stahlle to be postmaster at Plano, III., in place of Henry 
Stale. Incumbent's commission expired March 11, 1918, 

Henry J. Richardson to be postmaster at Pecatonica, III., in 
place of H. J. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expire! 
May 13, 1918. 

James J. Dougherty to be postmaster at Ottawa, III., in place 
of J. J. Dougherty. Incumbent's commission expired May 28, 
1918. 

Charles S. Barker to be postmaster at Oswego, III., in place of 
C. S. Barker. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1918. à 


Torrence B. McGovern to be postmaster at Oneida, III., in 
place of T. B. McGovern, Incumbent's commission expired 
April 24, 1918. 

Barney A. Iaun to be postmaster at Olney, III., in place of 
B. A. Iaun. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 1918. 

William H. Evans to be postmaster at O'Fallon, III., in place 
7 H. Evans. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 

Solomon E. Avey to be postmaster at Mount Morris, III., in 
piace of S. E. Avey. Incumbent's commission expired June 24, 

18. 

William H. Ryan to be postmaster at Minonk, III., in place of 
W. H. Ryan. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

David McFadden to be postmaster at Milford, III., in place of 
Tare McFadden. Incumbent's commission expired May 5, 
1918. 

Charles A. Brandenburg to be postmaster at Milan, III., in 
place of C. A. Brandenberg. Incumbent's commission expired 
Mareh 24, 1918. 

Carl Montag to be postmaster at Mascoutah, III., in place of 
Carl Montag. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Robert D. Bolen to be postmaster at Maron, III., in place of 
R. D. Bolen. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 1918. 

Joseph O. Smith to be postmaster at Manteno, III., in place of 
oe 25 Smith. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 

18. 

Ferdinand A. MeGowan to be postmaster at Manhattan, III., 
in place of F. A. McGowan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1918. 

Charles W. Shade to be postmaster at Lexington. III., in place 
of C. W. Shade. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

John B. Henry to be postmaster at Lewistown, III., in place 
of J. B. Henry. Iucumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

William B. Hogan to be postmaster at Lanark, III., in place 
15 W. B. Hogan. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 
1918. 

John W. Payne to be postmaster at Lamoille, III., in place of 
J. W. Payne. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1917. 

Fred H. Stevens to be postmaster at La Grange, III., in place 
of P H. Stevens. Incumbents commission expired May 19, 
1918. 

William C. Stewart to be postmaster at Kirkland, III., in place 
“A W. C. Stewart. Incumbent's commission expired May 5, 
1918. 

Fred O. Grissom to be postmaster at Kinmundy, III., in place 
of F. O. Grissom. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 
1918. 

Sylvester J. Jackson to be postmaster at Kankakee, III., in 
place of S. J. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1918. 

Otis E. Boyer to be postmaster at Kansas, III., in place of O. E. 
Boyer. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 1918. 

Joel E. Cory to be postmaster at Jerseyville, III., in place of 
J. E. Cory. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Ralph I. Dunlap to be postmaster at Jacksonville, III., in 
place of R. I. Dunlap. Incumbent’s commission expired May 28, 
1918. 

Daniel W. Touhey to be postmaster at Hume, III., in place of 
D. W. Touhey. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1918. < 
William Finley to be postmaster at Hoopeston, III., in place of 
William Finley. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 
1918. 

John L. Schmidt to be postmaster at Hinckley, III., in place of 
J. L. Schmidt. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Milton M. Sharp to be postmaster at Greenville, II., in place 
of M. M. Sharp. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 
1918. 

Fred B. Bock to be postmaster at Girard, III., in place of 
F. B. Bock. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1918. 

David M. Flynn to be postmaster at Geneva, IIL, in place of 
D. M. Flynn. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1918. 

William H. J. Hoeft to be postmaster at Geneseo, III., in place 
of W. H. J. Hoeft. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1918. 

Ernest L. Benson to be postmaster at Galva, III., in place of 
E. L. Benson. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 1918. 

John C. Reuter to be postmaster at Freeburg, III., in place of 
J. C. Reuter. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1918, 

William Whalen to be postmaster at Franklin, III., in place of 
William Whalen. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1918. 

Benjamin F. Wineland to be postmaster at Flora, III., in place 
of B. F. Wineland. Incumbent's commission expired May 28, 
1918. 
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Charles D. Rock to be postmaster at Farmer City, III., in 
piaca ps C. D. Rock. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
20, 1918. 

George H. Franzen to be postmaster at Fairbury, Ill., in place 
of G. H. Franzen. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 
1918. 

Gustav L. Burmeister to be postmaster at Elmhurst, III., in 
place of G. L. Burmeister. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. i 

Charles G. McClary to be postmaster at Edinburg, III., in place 
of C. G. McClary. Incumbent’s commission expired May 28, 
1918. 

Edgar H. Little to be postmaster at East St. Louis, III., in 
place of E. H. Little. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 
1918. 

Foy O. Lovins to be postmaster at East Moline, III., in place 
of F. O. Lovins. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1918. 

Leonard P. Cooper to be postmaster at East Alton, III., in 
place of L. P. Cooper. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 
1917. 

Martin B. Dolan to be postmaster at Durand, III., in place of 
M. B. Dolan. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Marion C. Cook to be postmaster at Duquoin, III., in place of 
M. C. Cook. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 1918. 

Anson I. Graves to be postmaster at Dwight, III., in place of 
A. I, Graves. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Myrtle E. Smith to be postmaster at Depue, III., in place of 
M. E. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired August 1, 1917. 

James N. Hall to be postmaster at Delavan, III., in place of 
J. N. Hall. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Arthur F. Hiland to be postmaster at De Kalb, III., in place 
of A, F. Hiland. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Fred II. Henckler to be postmaster at Columbia, III., in place 
of F. H. Henckler. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 
1918. , 

John Jakle to be postmaster at Cissna Park, IIL, in place of 
John Jakle. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 1918. 

Charles C. Wescott to be postmaster at Chillicothe, III., in 
place of C. C. Wescott. Incumbent's commission expired April 
24, 1918. z 

William H, Stolte to be postmaster at Chicago Heights, III., 
in place of W. H. Stolte. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1918. 

John A. O'Neil to be postmaster at Chatsworth, III., in place 
of J. A. O'Neil. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 1918. 

Charles J. Mullikin to be postmaster at Champaign, III., in 
place of C. J. Mullikin. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ury 11, 1918. 

Elby Ozment to be postmaster at Carriers Mills, III., in place 
of Elby Ozment. Incumbent's commission expired May 28. 1918. 

Walter C. Shoupe to be postmaster at Carlyle, III., in place of 
W. ©. Shoupe. Incumbent's commission expired February 2, 
1918. 

James L. Parks to be postmaster at Carbondale, III., in place 
of J. L. Parks. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 1918. 

John A. Lentz to be postmaster at Blue Island, III., in place 
of J. A. Lentz. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1918, 

Michael M. Morrissey to be postmaster at Bloomington, III., in 
place of M. M. Morrissey. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

Frank W. Meisenheimer to be postmaster at Ava, IIL, in place 
of F. W. Meisenheimer. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
24, 1918. 

Louis A. Stoll to be postmaster at Aurora, III., in place of L. A. 
Stoll. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Edmond P. Hectorne to be postmaster at Avon, III., in place 
of E. P. Hectorne. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

Alphus O. Haines to be postmaster at Atlanta, III., in place of 
A. O. Haines. Incumbent's commission expired February 24, 
1918. 

John F. Atkinson to be postmaster at Astoria, III., in place of 
J. F. Atkinson. Incumbent's commission expired March 27, 1918. 

Joseph A. Roesler to be postmaster at Ashton, III., in place of 
J. A. Roesler. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

John McCann to be postmaster at Arcola, III., in place of J. 
McCann. Incumbent's commission expired May 28, 1918. 

Frank B. Huber to be postmaster at Antioch, III., in place of 
F. B. Huber. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1918. 

John P. Harvey to be postmaster at Amboy, IIL, in place of 
J. P. Harvey. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1918. 

Henrietta A. Rehwald to be postmaster at Altamont, III., in 
place of H. Rehwald. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
13, 1918. 


Charles E. Duvall to be postmaster at Aledo, III., in place of 
C. E. Duvall. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 1918. 

Frank Howey to be postmaster at Albion, III., in place of 
Frank Howey. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Alonzo E. Werts to be postmaster at Abingdon, III., in place of 
A. E. Werts. Incumbent's commission expired May 28, 1918. 

Grover C. Gregory to be postmaster at Willisville, III. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Jennie McNulty to be postmaster at South Wilmington, 
Ill. Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Edwin R. Smith to be postmaster at Saunemin, III. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 

Lucian D. Lyons to be postmaster at St. David, Ill. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Franklin S. Lyman to be postmaster at Oak Forest, III. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

James E. Conlin to be postmaster at Lostant, III. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 

Lewis T. Rash to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, Ill. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Louis J. Dyroff to be postmaster at Dupo, III. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1918. 

INDIANA. 


Walter S. Hoffman to be postmaster at Fort Branch, Ind., 
in place of Charles Hatch, resigned. 

William G. Moulton to be postmaster at Parker, Ind., in place 
of Cleo E. Keckler, resigned. 

Cecil F. Hoover to be postmaster at Lynn, Ind., in place 
of Daily C. Beverly, resigned. 

Clarence B. Taylor to be postmaster at Howe, Ind., in place 
of C. E. Schaeffer, resigned. 

Anderson B. Lee to be postmaster at Alexandria, Ind., in 
place of Anderson B. Lee. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 19, 1918. 

Thomas J. Shelburn to be postmaster at Zionsville, Ind., in 
paa o T. J. Shelburn. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

William H. Beaty to be postmaster at Worthington, Ind., 
155 piace of W. H. Beaty. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

Burton Cassaday to be postmaster at West Terre Haute, 
Ind., in place of B. Cassaday. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired June 16, 1918. 

Lucius C. Wann to be postmaster at Warsaw, Ind., in place of 
L. C. Wann. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Levi L. Simons to be postmaster at Warren, Ind., in place 
of L. L. Simons, Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Cornelius Lumaree to be postmaster at Wabash, Ind., in place 
1 Lumaree. Incumbent’s commission expired March 24, 

Robert D. Bible to be postmaster at Waynetown, Ind., in 
3 R. D. Bible. Incumbent's commission expired January 

Richard M. Robinson to be postmaster at Vincennes, Ind., in 
place of R. M. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Ernest F. Griffith to be postmaster at Vevay, Ind., in place of 
ek Griffith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 

Frank 8. Vawter to be postmaster at Tipton, Ind., in place of 
57 Me Vawter. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 

Leonard L. Graves to be postmaster at Thorntown, Ind., in 
3 L. L. Graves. Incumbent's commission expired February 

John J. Cleary to be postmaster at Terre Haute, Ind., in place 
of J. J. Cleary. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Louis Zoercher to be postmaster at Tell City, Ind., in place of 
L. Zoercher. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 1918. 

Benjamin F. Hoopingarner to be postmaster at Syracuse, Ind., 
in place of B. F. Hoopingarner, Incumbent’s commission expir 
March 10, 1918. - 

William E. Cartwright to be postmaster at Summitville, Ind.. 
in place of W. E. Cartwright. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 19, 1918. 

George W. Zinky to be postmaster at South Bend, Ind., in 
place of G. W. Zinky. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 
1918. 

Allen P. Green to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Ind., in place 
of A. P. Green. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Clarence E. Garriott to be postmaster at Scottsburg, Ind., in 
place of C. E. Garriott, Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1918. 

Charles R. Morris to be postmaster at Salem, Ind., in place 
of C. R. Morris. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 1918. 
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Lorenzo B. Humphries to be postmaster at Rockville, Ind., in 
place of L. B. Humphries. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

Charles H. Salm to be postmaster at Rockport, Ind., in place 
of C. H. Salm. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Otto McMahan to be postmaster at Rochester, Ind., in place of 
O. McMahan. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 1918. 

Charles A. Steele to be postmaster at Rising Sun, Ind., in place 
of C. A. Steele. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1918. 

Charles B. Beck to be postmaster at Richmond, Ind., in place 
of C. B. Beck. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Dennis O'Riley to be postmaster at Remington, Ind., in place 
of D. O’Reiley. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

John C. Gorman to be postmaster at Princeton, Ind., in place 
of J. C. Gorman. Incumbent's commission expired May 19, 1918. 

Oren A. Rawlings to be postmaster at Portland, Ind., in place 
ot 12 A. Rawlings, Incumbent's commission expired April 27, 
1918, 

Frank W. Dalton to be postmaster at Plainfield, Ind., in place 
of F. W. Dalton. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

William H. Augur to be postmaster at Peru, Ind., in place of 
W. H. Augur. Incumbent's commission expired March 28, 1918. 

Albert S. Mingle to be postmaster at Pendleton, Ind., in place 
of A. S. Mingle. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1918. 

Orlando R. Jenkins to be postmaster at Osgood, Ind., in place 
s a R. Jenkins. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Curtis Butler to be postmaster at Oakland City, Ind., in place 
of C. Butler. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Frank J. Vessely to be postmaster at North Judson, Ind., in 
puca of F. J. Vessely. Incumbent's commission expired May 

. 1918, 

R. Philip Carpenter to be postmaster at Noblesville, Ind., in 
place of R. P. Carpenter. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Clarence P. Wolfe to be postmaster at New Harmony, Ind., in 
place of C. P. Wolfe. Incumbent's commission expired February 
11, 1918. 

Edward Smith to be postmaster at Newcastle, Ind., in place of 
E. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 1918. 

Gordon N. Murray to be postmaster at Nappanee, Ind., in 
place of G. N. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
6, 1918. 

Ray C. Fickle to be postmaster at Mulberry, Ind., in place of 
R. C. Fickle. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1918. 

William O. Wilson to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Ind., 
in place of W. O. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Emsley Roberts to be postmaster at Mooresville, Ind., in place 
of E. Roberts. Incumbent's commission expired February 2, 
1918. 

William H. Bennett to be postmaster at Monon, Ind., in place 
of W. H. Bennett. Incumbent's commission expired February 
11, 1918. 

Joseph T. Dilley to be postmaster at Mitchell, Ind., in place of 
J. T. Dilley. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 1918. 

John A. Herzog to be postmaster at Mishawaka, Ind., in place 
of J. A. Herzog. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1918. 

Joseph P. Cummins to be postmaster at Middletown, Ind., in 
place of J. P. Cummins. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

William H. Shultz to be postmaster at Middlebury, Ind., in 
place of W. H. Shultz. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Henry F. Schaal to be postmaster at Michigan City, Ind., in 
place of H. F. Schaal. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
24, 1918. 

Lewis Sartor to be postmaster at Martinsville, Ind., in place of 
L. Sartor. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Clinton Rogers to be postmaster at Markle, Ind., in place of 
C. Rogers. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 1918. 

Oscar C. Bradford to be postmaster at Marion, Ind., in place 
of O. C. Bradford. Incumbent's commission expired May 19, 
1918. o 

John B. Lawler to be postmaster at Madison, Ind., in place 
of J. B. Lawler. Incumbents commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

George B. Davis to be postmaster at Logansport, Ind., in 
place of G. B. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
4, 1918. 

George D. Gaby to be postmaster at Ligonier, Ind., in place 
of G. D. Gaby. Incumbent’s commission expired March 24, 
1918. 


Albert T. Sering to be postmaster at Liberty, Ind., in place of 
A. T. Sering. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Thomas O. Beck to be postmaster at Lebanon, Ind., in place 
roe O. Beck. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 

Albert Spanagel to be postmaster at Lawrenceburg, Ind., in 
meo e A. Spanagel. Incumbents commission expired May 
14, 1918. 

James A, Terry to be postmaster at Laporte, Ind., in, place 
of J. A. Terry. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 1917. 

Arthur C. Ronk to be postmaster at Ladoga, Ind., in place of 
ve Ronk. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1 : 

Charles H. Havens to be postmaster at Kokomo, Ind., in place 
o years Havens. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

Burtney W. Shafer to be postmaster at Jonesboro, Ind., in 
place of B. W. Shafer. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1918. 

Julius C. Fishel to be postmaster at Hope, Ind., in place of 
J. C. Fishel. Incumbent's commission expired May 19, 1918. 

Joseph A. Beane to be postmaster at Goshen, Ind., in place 
AS A. Beane. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 

Frank J. Retterath to be postmaster at Goodland, Ind., in 
place of F. J. Retterath. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

William W. Briggs to be postmaster at Geneva, Ind., in place 
els W. Briggs. Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 

William E. Livengood to be postmaster at French Lick, Ind., 
in place of W. E. Livengood. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

A. Bert Weyl to be postmaster at Franklin, Ind., in place of 
A. B. Weyl. Incumbent's commission expired February 2, 1918. 

Harvey H. Flora to be postmaster at Frankfort, Ind., in place 
Sein H. Flora. Incumbent’s commission expired February 2, 

James H. Collins to be postmaster at Farmersburg, Ind., in 
place As J. H. Collins. Incumbent's commission expired March 
24, 1918. 

John J. Nolan to be postmaster at Evansville, Ind., in place 
of J. J. Nolan. Incumbent's commission expired February 
20, 1918. 

Francis A. McMullen to be postmaster at Elnora, Ind., in 
place of F. A. McMullen. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 11, 1918. 

Albert R. Mulkins to be postmaster at Edinburg, Ind., in 
ret of A. R. Mulkins. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

1918. 

Sell S. Doty to be postmaster at Delphi, Ind., in place of 
S. S. Doty. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

John W. Bosse to be postmaster at Decatur, Ind., in place 
aE $ W. Bosse. Incumbent's commission expired May 19, 

Vincent E. Craig to be postmaster at Darlington, Ind., in 
place of V. E. Craig, Incumbent’s commission expired March 
24, 1918. 

William A. King to be postmaster at Danville, Ind., in place 
of W. A. King. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

George P. Schwin to be postmaster at Covington, Ind., in 
place of G. P. Schwin. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. ‘ 

Francis E. Watson to be postmaster at Corydon, Ind., in 
piace Me F. E. Watson. Incumbent's commission expired April 

Mis | X 

Sylvester Rennaker to be postmaster at Converse, Ind., in 
DE of S. Rennaker. Incumbents commission expired May 
19, 1918. 

Simon Doenges to be postmaster at Connersville, Ind., in 
place of S. Doenges. Incumbent's commission expired May 
4, 1918. 

Andrew V. McKamey to be postmaster at Cloverdale, Ind., 
in place of A. V. McKamy. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 2, 1918. 

John R. Paine to be postmaster at Clinton, Ind., in place of 
J: R. Paine. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Tilghman Ogle to be postmaster at Carlisle, Ind., in place of 
T. Ogle. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Charles F. Gerber, jr., to be postmaster at Cannelton, Ind., 
in place of C. F. Gerber, jr. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 16, 1918. 

Austin E. Menges to be postmaster at Bristol, Ind., in place 
of A. E. Menges. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1918, 
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Jacob N. Wolf to be postmaster at Bourbon, Ind., in place 
of Nilas Wolf. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Jacob Eifler to be postmaster at Boonville, Ind., in place of 
J. Eifler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 1918. 

Charles A. Durrenberger to be postmaster at Bedford, Ind., 
in place of C. A. Durrenberger. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 27, 1918. 

Francis W. Macoughtry to be postmaster at Attica, Ind., in 
place of F. W. Macoughtry. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 11, 1918. 

Frederick A. Emerson to be postmaster at Angola, Ind., in 
place of F. A. Emerson, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

George W. Smith to be postmaster at Albion, Ind., in place of 
G. W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired March 28, 1918. 

James H. Meloy to be postmaster at Waldron, Ind. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Bert C. Lind to be postmaster at Sandborn, Ind. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 

Harry ©. Jones to be postmaster at Laurel, Ind. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 


Iowa. 


Catherine A. N. Dixon to be postmaster at Rock Valley, Iowa, 
in place of S. Dischler, Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 18, 1917. 

Anna Reardon to be postmaster at Auburn, Iowa, in place of 
Eugene Reardon, deceased. 

Carl Wulkan to be postmaster at Williams, Iowa, in place 
of John J. Sloan, resigned. 

Samuel C. Bute to be postmaster at Stanhope, Iowa, in place 
of Mary E. Brewer, resigned. 

Henry R. Hurlbut to be postmaster at St. Charles, Iowa, in 
place of P. D. Switzer, removed. 

Leslie H. Bell to be postmaster at Paullina, Iowa, in place 
of W. D. Ralston, resigned. 

Robert B. Lamb to be postmaster at Montrose, Iowa, in place 
of H. F. Eppers. Incumbent’s commission expired August 28, 
1917. 

Harry J. Perrin to be postmaster at Monroe, Iowa, in place 
of Isaac Fouch, resigned. 

Florence Lusey to be postmaster at Merrill, Iowa, in place of 
William A. Julian, Taea 

Edna W. Bowes to be postmaster at Livermore, Iowa, in 
place of John L. Devine, resigned. 

William E. Lesher to be postmaster at Clarion, Iowa, in place 
of Peter H. Goslin, deceased. 

Pearl L. Noelting to be postmaster at Dumont, Iowa, in place 
of Pearl L. Maier; name changed by marriage. 

Katherine E. Morcombe to be postmaster at Storm Lake, 
Iowa, in place of K. E. Morcombe. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired May 4, 1918. 

Nelson C. Roberts to be postmaster at Fort Madison, Iowa, 
in place of N. C. Roberts. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 28, 1918. 

Sterling H. Brainard to be postmaster at Wyoming, Iowa, in 
place of S. H. Brainard. Incumbent's commission expired May 
18, 1918. 

Elmer A. Mellree to be postmaster at West Union, Iowa, in 
place of E. A. Mellree. Incumbent's commission expired March 
11, 1918. 

Newton C. Butler to be postmaster at West Branch, Iowa, in 
place of N. C. Butler. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 11, 1918. à 

Henry J. Hoeger to be postmaster at Waverly, Iowa, in place 
of H. J. Hoeger. Incumbent's commission expired February 2, 
1918. 

Charles E. Lynch to be postmaster at Waucoma, Iowa, in 
place of C. E. Lynch. Incumbents commission expired March 
8, 1918. 

Alexander R. Miller to be postmaster at Washington, Iowa, in 
place of A. R. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired June 24, 
1918. 

Fred W. Buls to be postmaster at Tripoli, Iowa, in place of 
F. W. Buls. Incumbent's commission expired February 2, 1918. 

Albert E. Jackson to be postmaster at Tama, Iowa, in place 
of A. E. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

Martin C. Nelson to be postmaster at Spirit Lake, Iowa, in 
were M. C. Nelson. Incumbent's commission expired March 
11. 191 

Henry H. Stevenson to >e postmaster at Shellrock, Iowa, in 
place of H. H. Stevenson. Incumbent's commission expired 
Februnry 2, 1918. 


Patrick H. McCarty to be postmaster at Rock Rapids, Iowa, 
in place of P. H. McCarty. -Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 14, 1918. 

George W. Jones to be postmaster at Radcliffe, Iowa, in place 
15 5 W. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired February 2, 
1918. 

Albert H. Brous to be postmaster at Prairie City, Iowa, in 
pice of A. H. Brous. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

, 1918. 

William S. Clark to be postmaster at Pocahontas, Iowa, in 
place of W. S. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired March 
19, 1918. 

John R. Strickland to be postmaster at Parkersburg, Iowa, in 
place of J. R. Strickland. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 11, 1918. 

John W. Floerchinger to be postmaster at Oxford, Iowa, in 
place of J. W. Floerchinger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

Henry S. Rosecrans to be postmaster at Oskaloosa, Iowa, in 
place of H. S. Rosecrans. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1918. 

James J. Stansell to be postmaster at New Virginia, Iowa, in 
piacot J. J. Stansell. Incumbent's commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

Heinrich F. A. Hilmer to be postmaster at New Hampton, 
Iowa, in place of H. F. A. Hilmer. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 11, 1918. 

Daniel Fitzpatrick to be postmaster at Moville, Iowa, in place 
of 7 3 Incumbent's commission expired February 
2, 191 
` Cyrus L. Henney to be postmaster at Mitchellville, Iowa, in 
place of C. L. Henney. Incumbent's commission expired Murch 
25, 1918. 

Leonard M. Bond to be postmaster at Menlo, Iowa, in place 
of L. M. Bond. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1918. 

Laura H. Figert to be postmaster at Marathan, Iowa, in place 
1 H. Figert. Incumbent's commission expired January 20, 

Royal G. Mitchell to be postmaster at Manly, Iowa, in place 
of re At Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expired February 
2, 1918. 

Thomas A. Massie to be postmaster at Logan, Iowa, in place 
5 x A. Massie. Incumbent's commission expired March 11, 
1918. 

Glasgow E. Patton to be postmaster at Lenox, Iowa, in place 
of = E. Patton. Incumbent's commission expired March 28, 
1918. . 
Thaddeus D. Bellinger to be postmaster at Laurens, Iowa, in 
pince ot T. D. Bellinger. ` Incumbent’s commission expired March, 
19, 1918. 

John J. Dunlevy to be postmaster at Lansing, Iowa, in place- 
ARA J. Dunlevy. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 

Albert Lille to be postmaster at Lake View, Iowa, in place of 
A. Lille. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 1918. 

George H. Helscher to be postmaster at Keota, Iowa, in place 
of 5 H. Helscher. Incumbent's commission expired March 11, 
1918. 

Peter H. W. Schippmann to be postmaster at Holstein, Iowa, 
in place of William Schippmann. Iucumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 3, 1918. ) 

John S. Darrah to be postmaster at Gilman, Iowa, in place 
mE S. Darrah. Incumbent’s commission expired February 2 2, 

Harvey A. Sweigard to be postmaster at Garner, Iowa, in 
place of H. A. Sweigard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 20, 1918. 

Jay Sullivan to be postmaster at Fontanelle, Iowa, in place of 
Jay Sullivan. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Wallace M. Higbee to be postmaster at Fairbank, Iowa, in 
place of W. M. Higbee. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 17, 1918. 

Axel T. Johnson to be postmaster at Essex, Iowa, in place of 
A. T. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

John W. Cannon to be postmaster at Elma, Iowa, in place of 
J. W. Cannon. Incumbent's commission expired March 8, 1918. 

Edward F. Douglass to be postmaster at Dysart, Iowa, in place 
of E. F. Douglass. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1918. 

Ernst F. Jockheck, jr., to be postmaster at Durant, Iowa, in 
place of E. F. Jockheck, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 25, 1918. 

Lee S. Edwards to be postmaster at Dunlap, Iowa, in place 
8 S. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1 Í 


1918. 
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Edmund Ahart to be postmaster at Dow City, Iowa, in place of 
E. Ahart. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1918. 

George A. Crane to be postmaster at Dexter, Iowa, in place of 
G. A. Crane. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 1918. 

Kate C. Warner to be postmaster at Dayton, Iowa, in place of 
K. OC. Warner. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 1918. 

Samuel A. Sumner to be postmaster at Dallas Center, Iowa, 
in place of S. A. Sumner. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 7, 1918. 

Josiah S. Blair to be postmaster at Columbus Junction, Iowa, 
in place of J. S. Blair. Incumbent's commission expired March 
19, 1918. 

Elizabeth Crowe to be postmaster at Clermont, Iowa, in place 
of E. Crowe. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 1918. 

Lawrence H. Flood to be postmaster at Carson, Iowa, in place 
of L. H. Flood. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1918. 

James S. Webster to be postmaster at Carlisle, Iowa, in place 
aS A S. Webster. Incumbent's commission expired January 20, 
1918. s 

Frank Thompson to be postmaster at Cambridge, Iowa, in 
paca or F. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
11, 1918. 

Richard C. Smith to be postmaster at Burt, Iowa, in place of 
R. C. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired February 2, 1918. 

Clarence E. Brooks to be postmaster at Brooklyn, Iowa, in 
1 oE C. E. Brooks. Incumbent's commission expired March 

1, 1918. 

Harvey Slack to be postmaster at Belle Plaine, Iowa, in place 
of H. Slack. Incumbent’s commission expired March 28, 1918. 

Cora A. Hidlebaugh to be postmaster at Bagley, Iowa, in place 
3 15 A. Hidlebaugh. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 
1918. 

John McC. Gass to be postmaster at Albia, Iowa, in place of 
J. McC. Gass. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 1918. 

Ora L. Mitchell to be postmaster at Weldon, Iowa. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 

Maggie D. Hazzard to be postmaster at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 


KANSAS, 


Cassie R. Johnson to be postmaster at Everest, Kans., in place 
of L. A. Irsik, Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Oley G. Apt to be postmaster at Buffalo, Kans., in place of 
D. O. States, resigned. 

Addison M. Markley to be postmaster at Mound City, Kans., 
in place of A. M. Markley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 4, 1918. f 

J oseph Pelishek to be eee at Wilson, Kans., in place of 
J. Pelishek. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 1918. 

William T. S. Griffith to be postmaster at Westphalia, Kans., 
in place of W. T. S. Griffith. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 16, 1918. 

Joseph H. Plummer to be postmaster at Westmoreland, Kans., 
in place of J. H. Plummer, Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Charles R. Havens to be postmaster at Wellington, Kans., in 
place of C. R. Havens, Incumbent’s commission expired April 
6, 1918. 

. Celia Hughes to be postmaster at Weir, Kans., in place of C. 
Hughes. Incumbent's commission expired May 8, 1918. 

William R. Martin to be postmaster at Wathena, Kans., in 
place of W. It. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
16, 1918. 

©. Carl Holbrook to be postmaster at Waterville, Kans., in 
pare of C. C. Holbrook. Incumbent’s commission expired April 

27, 1918. 

ee G. Forrester to be postmaster at Wamego, Kans., In 
place of E. G. Forrester. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
26, 1918. 

James E. Miller to be postmaster at Walnut, Kans., in place of 
J. E. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

George H. Burkhalter to be postmaster at Troy, Kans., in 
place of G. H. Burkhalter. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 28, 1918. 

William O. Rigby to be postmaster at Topeka, Kans., in place 
of W. O. Rigby. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Fred Powell to be postmaster at Thayer, Kans., in place of F. 
Powell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 28, 1918, 


William P. Rettiger to be postmaster at Strong, Kans., in 
place of W. P. Rettiger. 
ruary 4, 1918. 


Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
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James M. Little to be postmaster at Sterling, Kans., in place 


of J. M. Little. 
1918. 

George W. Lank to be postmaster at Solomon, Kans., in place 
of G. W. Lank. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Robert C. Logan to be postmaster at Smith Center, Kans., in 
place of R. C. Logan. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Charles W. Spencer to be postmaster at Sedan, Kans., in 
place of C. W. Spencer: Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

Joseph P. Fern to be postmaster at Scammon, Kans., in place 
of J. P. Fern. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

John B. Kay to be postmaster at St. John, Kans., in place of 
J. B. Kay. Incumbent's commission expired June 24, 1918. 

Maude M. Parrish to be postmaster at Quenemo, Kans., in 
place of M. M. Parrish. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1918. 

Jonathan H. Parkinson to be postmaster at Pomona, Kans., 
in place of J. H. Parkinson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 28, 1918. 

William W. House to be postmaster at Peabody, Kans., in 
place of W. W. House. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
15, 1918. 

William C. Dysart to be postmaster at Parker, Kans., in place 
of W. ©. Dysart. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1918. 

Charles N. Page to be postmaster at Oberlin, Kang, in place 
of C. N. Page. - Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1918. 

George W. Sain, jr., to be postmaster at Nickerson, Kans., 
in place of G. W. Sain, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1918. 

John M. Brown to be postmaster at Minneapolis, Kans., in 
place of J. M. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

Uriah C. Herr to be postmaster at Medicine Lodge, Kans., in 
piaco a U. C. Herr. Incumbent's commission expired June 

„ 1918. 

Edward J. Buckley to be postmaster at Marion, Kans., in 
ce of E. J. Buckley. Incumbent's commission expired May 
29, 1917. 

Ida McCann to be postmaster at Macksville, Kans., in place 
of I. McCann, Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 1918. 

John R. Lovitt to be postmaster at McCracken, Kans., in 
1 J. R. Lovitt. Incumbent's commission expired January 
13, . 

Claude P. Fallis to be postmaster at Luray, Kans., in place 
of ©. P. Fallis. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1918. 

George H. Goodholm to be postmaster at Lindsborg, Kans., 
in place of G. II. Goodholm. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 27, 1918. 

Edward S. Irwin to be postmaster at Liberal, Kans., in place 
a S. Irwin. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 
1918, 

Hugh N. Jones to be postmaster at Lebo, Kans., in place of 
II. N. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1918. 

Peter W. Jury to be postmaster at La Harpe, Kans., in place 
1 W. Jury. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 

Anna B. Marshall to be postmaster at La Cygne, Kans., 
1 A. B. Marshall. Incumbent's commission expired Jı ne 
16, € 

Joseph J. Landes to be postmaster at Kirwin, Kans., in place 
512 5 J. Landes. Incumbent's commission expired February 11, 

Harry Spurrier to be postmaster at Kiowa, Kans., in place 
a = Spurrier, Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 

1 

Walter R. Long to be postmaster at Kingman, Kans., in place 
oE R. Long. Incumbents commission expired January 27, 

Wiliam D. Sturgis to be postmaster at Kanopolis, Kans., in 
2 W. D. Sturgis. Incumbent's commission expired April 

1918. 

Columbus E. Roughton to be postmaster at Jetmore, Kans., 
in place of C. E. Roughton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Alfred II. Hecox to be postmaster at Iola, Kans., in place 
of A. II. Hecox. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1918. 

Christ F. Hoefer to be postmaster at Inman, Kans, in place 
ae F. Hoefer. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 


Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
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Isnac J. Barrackman to be postmaster at Humboldt, Kans., 
in place of I. J. Barrackman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 12, 1918. 

Glenn Smith to be postmaster at Horton, Kans., in place of 
G. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1918. 

Nettie Watkins to be postmaster at Hope, Kans., in place of 
N. Watkins. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Arch E. Bruner to be postmaster at Highland, Kans., in place 
of A. E. Bruner. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Francis M. Pearl to be postmaster.at Hiawatha, Kans., in 
place of F. M. Pearl. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1918, 

Samuel P. Reser to be postmaster at Hartford, Kans., in place 
of S. P. Reser. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918, 

Floyd C. Flory to be postmaster at Grenola, Kans., in place of 
F. C. Flory. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Harry V. Paxton to be postmaster at Greensburg, Kans., in 
place of H. V. Paxton. Incumbent's commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

John E. Johnson to be postmaster at Geneseo, Kans., in place 
of z; E. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 
1918. 

Shelton C. Bybee to be postmaster at Garnett, Kans., in place 
of S. C. Bybee. Incumbent's commission expired May 14, 1918. 

Adelaide Brandenburg to be postmaster at Frankfort, Kans., 
in place of A. Brandenburg. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

John L. Paden to be postmaster at Fowler, Kans., in place of 
J. L. Paden. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Lulu M. Crans to be postmaster at Formoso, Kans., in place of 
L. M. Crans. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1918. 

Lewis E. Waddell to be postmaster at Cottonwood Falls, Kans., 
in place of L. E. Waddell. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 23, 1918. 

Emery W. Caywood to be postmaster at Clifton, Kans., in 
place of E. W. Caywood. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

Harry L. O’Bryan to be postmaster at Chetopa, Kans., in 
piace of H. L. O'Bryan. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

John I. Saunders to be postmaster at Cheney, Kans., in place 
of A I. Saunders. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 
191 

Minnie P. Weyer to be postmaster at Centralia, Kans., in place 
of M. P. Weyer. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Bowles Unsell to be postmaster at Caldwell, Kans., in place of 
B. Unsell. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

John L. Koebele to be postmaster at Burns, Kans., in place of 
J. 5 Koebele. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Theodore D. Webster to be postmaster at Bronson, Kans., in 
place of T. D. Webster. Incumbent's commission expired May 
18, 1918. 

Henry C. Mayse to be postmaster at Ashland, Kans., in place 
of H. C. Mayse. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1918. 

James C. Cordill to be postmaster at Alton, Kans., in place 
of J. C. Cordill. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

William T. Hayes to be postmaster at Almena, Kans., in place 
of W. T. Hayes. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Richard E. Thoes to be postmaster at Alma, Kans., in place 
of R. E. Thoes. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

Perry D. Pettit to be postmaster at Leon, Kans. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1918. 

Joseph R. Hill to be postmaster at Arma, Kans. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1918. 

Edith Porter to be postmaster at Beaver Dam, Ky., in place 
of Otho Dexter, removed. 

Harry K. Anderson to be postmaster at Madisonville, Ky., in 
place of William E. Wooten, deceased. 

Barbra A. Rasnick to be postmaster at Benham, Ky., in place 
of Barbra A. Hogue; name changed by marriage. 

John A. Hines to be postmaster at Wickliffe, Ky., in place 
‘of J. A. Hines. Incumbent's commission expired May 27, 1918. 

George W. Snyder to be postmaster at Warsaw. Ky., in place 
of G. W. Snyder. Incumbent's commission expired May 27, 
1918. ' : 

James T. Wilhoit to be postmaster at Versailles, Ky., in place 
Z FE T. Wilhoit. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 
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Robert L. Brown to be postmaster at Somerset, Ky., in place 
— L. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 

Frank K. Wylie to be postmaster at Princeton, Ky., in place 
of F. K. Wylie. Incumbent’s commission expired May 7, 1918. 

John J. Berry to be postmaster at Paducah, Ky., in place 
of J. J. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 1918. 

Floyd J. Laswell to be postmaster at Owensboro, Ky., in 
TERS F. J. Laswell. Incumbents commission expired June 

Te.: 

Edgar C. K. Robertson to be postmaster at Murray, Ky., in 
place of E. C. K. Robertson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 20, 1918. 

Squire Turner to be postmaster at Mount Sterling, Ky., in 
pan of S. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 

Alvares T. Dockery to be postmaster at Morgantown, Ky., in 
place of A. T. Dockery. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1918. 

Mark F. Kehoe to be postmaster at Maysville, Ky., in place 
oe F. Kehoe. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 

Eugene W. Hackney to be postmaster at London, Ky., in 
place of E. W. Hackney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 24, 1918. 

Garnet S. Morris to be postmaster at La Grange, Ky., in 
place of G. S. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

Albert Doom to be postmaster at Kuttawa, Ky., in place of 
A. Doom. Incumbent's commission expired May 27, 1918. 

Spalding Trafton to be postmaster at Henderson, Ky., in 
8 S. Trafton. Incumbent's commission expired March 

, 191 

John O’Reilly to be postmaster at Hardinsburg, Ky., in place 
of J. O'Reilly. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1918. 

J. Ray Graham to be postmaster at Fulton, Ky., in place of 
J. R. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expired May 27, 1918. 

Gilbert Adams to be postmaster at Flemingsburg, Ky., in 
paca of G. Adams. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 

W. Logan Wood to be postmaster at Danville, Ky., in place of 
W. L. Wood, Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1918. 

William G. Dorman to be postmaster at Corinth, Ky., in place 
A na 1 Dorman. Incumbent's commission expired January 

, 191 

James T. Stiman to be postmaster at Clay, Ky., in place of 
J. Stiman. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Robert A. Field to be postmaster at Catlettsburg, Ky., in 
place of R. A. Field. Incumbent’s commission expired May 28, 


Harry H. Grobmyer to be postmaster at Carrollton, Ky., in 
place of H. H. Grobmyer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 11, 1918. 

James M. Turner to be postmaster at Cadiz, Ky., in place of 
Ë Ta Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 
Frank C. Sloan to be postmaster at Burnside, Ky., in place 
of 5 C. Sloan. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 
191 

William C. Morris to be postmaster at Bowling Green, Ky., 
in place of W. C. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 2, 1918. 

Ben J. Purdy to be postmaster at Bloomfield, Ky., in place of 
B. Ba Purdy. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 
191 

John G. Roberts to be postmaster at Bardwell, Ky., in place 
of J. G. Roberts. Incumbent's commission expired May 27, 
1918, 


LOUISIANA. 


Hazel L. Rhorer to be postmaster at Longville, La., in place 
of Hazel L. Switzer; name changed by marriage. 

Lillian D. Gayle to be postmaster at Independence, La., in 
place of Lillian D. Richardson; name changed by marriage. 

Julius P. Hebert to be postmaster at Morgan City, La., in 
place of J. P. Hebert. Incumbent's commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

Louis Hebert to be postmaster at White Castle, La., in place 
of L. Hebert. Incumbent’s commission expired October 4, 1918. 

Samuel J. Gandy to be postmaster at Westlake, La., in place 
of S. J. Gandy. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 1918. 

Paul J. Gardere to be postmaster at Slidell, La., in place of 
P. J. Gardere. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1918. 

James M, Cook to be postmaster at Oakdale, La., in place of 
J. M. Cook, Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 1918, 
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Silvio Broussard to be postmaster at New Iberia, La., in place 
of S. Broussard. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
20, 1918. 

Mary E. Vandegaer to be postmaster at Many, La., in place of 
M. E. Vandegaer. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 
1918. 

John H. Womack to be postmaster at Kentwood, La., in place of 
J. II. Womack. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1918. 

Washington J. P. Prescott to be postmaster at Garyville, La., 
in place of W. J. P. Prescott. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 8, 1918. 

Cora Sharpless to be postmaster at De Ridder, La., in place 
of C. Sharpless. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1918. 

Alexander C. Lormand to be postmaster at Crowley, La., in 
place of A. C. Lormand. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

‘Albert Hanson to be postmaster at Berwick, La., = place of A. 
Hanson. Incumbent's commission expired April 27 1918. 

John B. Sewell to be postmaster at Baldwin, Ta in place of 
J. B. Sewell. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1918. 

Pierre O. Broussard to be postmaster at Abbeville, La., in place 
of P. O. Broussard. Incumbent's commission expired February 
20, 1918. 

Frank M. Caldwell to be postmaster at Robeline, La. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Charles R. Kelley to be postmaster at Dubach, La. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 


MAINE, 


Ellsworth W. Sawyer to be postmaster at Kezar Falls, Me., 
in place of W. H. Newbegin, deceased. 

Frank O. Wellcome to be postmaster at Yarmouth, Me., in 
place of F. O. Wellcome. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1918. 

Edward C. Bridges to be postmaster at York Village, Me., in 
pars of E. C. Bridges. Incumbent's commission expired May 

, 1918. 

James B. Clark to be postmaster at Wiscasset, Me., in place 
of J. B. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 1918. 

Clinton S. Eastman to be postmaster at Westbrook, Me., in 
place of C. S. Eastman. Incumbent's commission expired May 
20, 1918. 

Charles M. Richardson to be postmaster at Waterville, Me., 
in place of C. M. Richardson. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 19, 1918. 

Frederick E. Mathews to be postmaster at Warren, Me., in 
place of F. E. Mathews. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Percy E. Storer to be postmaster at Waldoboro, Me., in place 
of 5 E. Storer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

Lee M. Treat to be postmaster at Vinal Haven, Me., in place 
of L. M. Treat. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Otis C. Verow to be postmaster at South Brewer, Me., in place 
of O. C. Verow. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Clarence Mantor to be postmaster at Skowhegan, Ne., 
place of C. Mantor. 
1918, 

Howard E. Perkins to be postmaster at Sanford, Me., in place 
of II. E. Perkins. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Morrill McKenney to be postmaster at Richmond, Me., in 
place of M. McKenney. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
8, 1918. 

Vivian E. Howe to be postmaster at Presque Isle, Me., in 
place of V. H. Howe. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 
1918, 

Frank E. De Coster to be postmaster at Norway, Me., 
place of F. E. De Coster. 
27, 1918. 

William I. Johnson io be postmaster at North Berwick, Me., 
in place of W. I. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

Frank A. Millett to be postmaster at Mechanic Falls, Me., in 
place of F. A. Millett. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
4, 1918. 

Benjamin F. Pierce to be postmaster at Mars Hill, 
place of B. F. Pierce. 
24, 1918. 

Willie B. Parlin to be postmaster at Machias, Me., in place of 
W. B. Parlin. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1918, 


in 
Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 


in 
Incumbent's commission expired April 


Me., in 
Incumbent's commission expired April 


Herbert L. Pinkham to be postmaster at Lincoln, Me., in place 

or H. L. Pinkham. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
2, 1918. 

Dennis Sheehan to be postmaster at Houlton, Me., in place 
of D. Sheehan. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 1918. 

John E. Murphy to be postmaster at Hallowell, Me., in place 
of J. E. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1918. 

John S. Williams to be postmaster at Guilford, Me., in place 
m $ S. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Everett P. Hanson to be postmaster at Gorham, Me., in place 
of E. P. Hanson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Joseph A, Linscott to be postmaster at Farmington, Me., in 
place of F. A. Linscott. Ineumbent's commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

Minnie M. Holland to be postmaster at Dixfield, Me., in place 
of M: M. Holland. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 
191 

Frank J. Carsley to be postmaster at Dexter, Me., in place of 
F. J. Carsley. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Fred S. Doyle to be postmaster at Caribou, Me., in place of F. S. 
Doyle. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1918. 

Josiah H. Hobbs to be postmaster at Camden, Me., in place of 
J. H. Hobbs. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Patrick F. Welch to be postmaster at Calais, Me., in place of 
P. F. Welch. Incumbent's commission expired March 12, 1918. 

Richard P. Harriman to be postmaster at Bucksport, Me., in 
place of R. P. Harriman. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

Wallace O. Estes to be postmaster at Brooks, Me., in place of 
W. O. Estes. Incumbent's commission expired April 27, 1918. 

Frank P. Davis to be postmaster at Bridgton, Me., in place of 
F. P. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Harry Hinckley to be postmaster at Blue Hill, Me., in place of 
H. Hinckley. Incumbent's commission expired ‘April 24, 1918. 

Guy L. Thurston to be postmaster at Bethel, Me., in place of 
G. L. Thurston. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Otha H. Jellison to be postmaster at Bar Harbor, Me., in 
place of O. H. Jellison. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
16, 1918. 

Frederick W. Plaisted to be postmaster at Augusta, Me., in 
place of F. W. Plaisted. Tncumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

‘Alfred T. Hicks to be postmaster at Auburn, Me., in place of 
A. T. Hicks. Incumbent’s commission expired May 8. 1918. 


Lindley L. Hamilton to be postmaster at Topsham, Me. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 
George F. Treat to be postmaster at Chisholm, Me. Office be- 


came presidential April 1, 1918. 
MARYLAND. 


Anna Blanche Bowie to be postmaster at Kensington, Md., in 
place of Alice L. Exley, resigned. 

Emory P. Haslup to be postmaster at Laurel, Md., in place of 
Michael J. Tighe, deceased, 

William E. Burke to be postmaster at Taneytown, Md., in place 
of W. E. Burke. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1918. 

Millard H. Weer to be postmaster at Sykesville, Md., in place 
of M. H. Weer. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 1918. 

Victor F. Cullen to be postmaster at State Sanitorium, Md., in 
piace of V. F. Cullen. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 
1918. 

James S. Price to be postmaster at Snow Hill, Md., in place 
of J. S. Price. Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 
1918. 

David O. Pound to be postmaster at Smithsburg, Md., in place 
of D. O. Pound. Incumbents commission expired February 4, 
1918. 

Clarence T, Dare to be postmaster at Rising Sun, Md., in place 
of C. T. Dare. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Robert E. Smith to be postmaster at Ridgely, Md., in place of 
R, E. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired February 21, 
1918. 

William D. Lovell to be postmaster at New Windsor, Md., in 
place of W. D. Lovell. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 
1918. 

Robert L. Runkles to be postmaster at Mount Airy, Md., in 
place of R. L. Runkles. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1918. 

George W. Kefauver to be postmaster at Middletown, Md., in 
place of G. W. Kefauver. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1918, 
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John O. Murray to be postmaster at Hempstead, Md., in place 
of J. O. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Wesley Jarrell to be postmaster at Greensboro, Md., in place 
of W. Jarrell. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Edward A. Rodey to be postmaster at Ellicott City, Md., in 
place of E. A. Rodey. Incumbent's co explred June 3, 
1918. 

Oliver C. Giles to be postmaster at Elkton, Md., in place of 
O. C. Giles. Incumbent's commission expired May 13, 1918. 

Arthur B. Cochrane to be postmaster at Crisfield, Md., in 
place of A. B. Cochrane. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 10, 1917. 

Andrew Beaston to be postmaster at Chesapeake City, Md., 
in place of A. Beaston. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 21, 1918. 

Thomas X. Franklin to be postmaster at Berlin, Md., in place 
of T. Y. Franklin. Incumbent's commission expired May 13, 
1918. 

Thomas J. Linthicum to be postmaster at Annapolis, Md., in 
place of T. J. Linthicum. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1918. 

Ezekiel J. Merrick to be postmaster at Suddlersville, Md. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Webster Wade to be postmaster at Boonsboro, Md. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


George H. Hadley to be postmaster at Templeton, Mass., in 
place of Lorna H. Leland, deceased. 

Herbert E. Lanagan to be postmaster at Spencer, Mass., in 
place of E. D. Marchessault, resigned. 

Merton Z. Woodward to be postmaster at Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., in place of M. Z. Woodward. Incumbent's commission 
expired May 20, 1918. 

James H. Creedon to be postmaster at Middleboro, Mass., in 
place of J. H. Creedon. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
27, 1918. 

Michael T. Kane to be postmaster at Ludlow, Mass., in place 
of M. T. Kane. Incumbent’s commission expired September 9, 
1917. 

Thomas E. Luddy to be postmaster at East Bridgewater, 
Mass., in place of T. E. Luddy. Incumbents commission ex- 
pired September 1, 1917. 

John F. O'Leary to be postmaster at West Warren, Mass., in 
place of J. F. O'Leary. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 13, 1918. 

James Kinsley to be postmaster at West Acton, Mass., in place 
of J. Kinsley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 1918, 

Michael W. Hynes to be postmaster at Wayland, Mass., in 
place of M. W. Hynes. Incumbent's commission expired March 
20, 1918. 

John Dobson to be postmaster at Townsend, Mass., in place 
of J. Dobson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

John O'Hearne to be postmaster at Taunton, Mass., in place 
of J. O'Hearne. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1918. 

Thomas J. Costello to be postmaster at Springfield, Mass., in 
place of T. J. Costello. Incumbent's commission expired May 
1, 1918. 

Douglas H. Knowlton to be postmaster at South Hamilton, 
Mass., in place of D. H. Knowlton. Incumbent's commission 
expired June 80, 1918. 

Daniel J, O'Connell, jr., to be postmaster at South Hadley, 
Mass., in place of D. J. O'Connell, jr. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 13, 1918. 

Luther W. Clark to be postmaster at South Deerfield, Mass., 
in place of L. W. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired April 
6, 1918. 

Robert H. Howes to be postmaster at Southboro, Mass., in 
place of R. H. Howes. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
6, 1918. 

John H. Sheedy to be postmaster at Salem, Mass., in place of 
J. II. Sheedy. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Dennis A. Smith to be postmaster at Rutland, Mass., in place 
of D. A. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1918. 

Eugene Meagher to be postmaster at Rockport, Mass., in place 
of E. Meagher. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1918. 


Frank E. Gray to be postmaster at Reading, Mass., in place of 
F. E. Gray. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Michael E. Comiskey to be postmaster at Plymouth, Mass., in 
place of M. E. Comiskey. 
May 2, 1918. 


Incumbent's commission expired 


Elmer E. Landers to be postmaster at Oak Bluffs, Mass., in 
et E. E. Landers. Incumbent's commission expired April 


Thomas F. Coady to be postmaster at North Attleboro, Mass., 


in place of T. F. Coady. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 24, 1918. 

Daniel J. Dempsey to be postmaster at Millbury, Mass., in 
place of D. J. Dempsey. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 27, 1918. 

James M. Hurley to be postmaster at Marlboro, Mass., in 
3 J. M. Hurley. Incumbent's commission expired March 

John M. Johnson to be postmaster at Lenox, Mass., in place 
ore: M. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 

James H. Lakeman to be postmaster at Ipswich, Mass., in 
“grey J. H. Lakeman. Incumbent's commission expired May, 

Edward F. Maher to be postmaster at Hyannis, Mass., in 
Pees E. F. Maher. Incumbent's commission expired June 

Arthur W. Gibbs to be postmaster at Huntington, Mass., in 
place of A. W. Gibbs. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 13, 1918. 

Harvey F. Shufelt to be postmaster at Housatonic, Mass., in 
place of H. F. Shufelt. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 13, 1918. 

John R. McComb to be postmaster at Great Barrington, 
Mass., in place of J. R. McComb. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 12, 1918. 

Richard M. Raymond to be postmaster at Framington, Mass., 
In place of R. M. Raymond. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1918. 

Henry L. Ripley to be postmaster at Edgartown, Mass., in 
Place of H. L. Ripley. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 13, 1918. 

Thomas J. Drummey to be postmaster at East Pepperell, 
Mass., in place of T. J. Drummey. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 6, 1918. 

Forest B. Estabrook to be postmaster at East Northfield, 
Mass., in place of F. B. Estabrook. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 14, 1918. i 

James J. Harrington to be postmaster at Chester, Mass., in 
place of J. J. Harrington. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

Edward F. Delaney to be postmaster at Brookfield, Mass., in 
place of E. F. Delaney. Incumbent’s commission expired’ 
March 23, 1918. 

Charles Prescott to be postmaster at Beverly, Mass., in place 
a Prescott. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 

Henry L. Pierce to be postmaster at Barre, Mass., in place of 
H. L. Pierce. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1918. 

John L. Markham to be postmaster at Ayer, Mass., in place 
ote: L. Markham. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 

William J. Kenney to be postmaster at Attleboro, Mass., in 
8 W. J. Kenney. Incumbent's commission expired June 

Edward J. Hayden to be postmaster at Athol, Mass., in place 
e J. Hayden. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 

John H. McDonald to be postmaster at Andover, Mass., in 
place of J. H. McDonald. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 6, 1918. 

James E. Cadagon to be postmaster at Adams, Mass., in place 
o 85 E. Cadagon. Incumbent's commission expired June 22, 
1918. 

Fannie E. Wood to be postmaster at Swansea, Mass. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

MICHIGAN. 


Mary E. Swanson to be postmaster at Spring Lake, Mich., in 
place of F. J. Bertschy, removed. 

Don A. Rosencrans to be postmaster at Reed City, Mich., in 
place of August C. Goehrend. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 29, 1917. 

Francis J. Heavener to be postmaster at Royal Oak, Mich., in 
place of Charles A. Allen, resigned. 

George H. Gauthier to be postmaster at Ontonagon, Mich., 
in place of Robert Mooney, decensed. 

John C. Wickstrom to be postmaster at Norway, Mich., in 
place of James H. Bush, deceased. 

Harry E. Penninger to be postmaster at Lake Linden, Mich., 
in place of Jacob Steffes, removed. 


1918. 
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George H. Neisler to be postmaster at Dearborn, Mich., in 
place of James Guinean. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
11, 1917. 

Alfred S. Sadler to be postmaster at Capac, Mich., in place 
of Leo R. Glassford, resigned. ; 

Rose E. Pryor to be postmaster at Bellaire, Mich., in place of 
Edgar E. Bedell, resigned. 

Etta R. De Motte to be postmaster at Memphis, Mich., in 
place of A. J. Raymond. Incumbent's commission expired Oc- 
tober 7, 1917. ; 

William R. Teifer to be postmaster at Trenton, Mich., in 
place to W. R. Teifer. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 13, 1918. 

Mortimer D. Show to be postmaster at Standish, Mich., in 
place of M. D. Snow. Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 
1917. : 

Isaac C. Wheeler to be postmaster at Manton, Mich., in place 
of I. C. Wheeler. Incumbent's commission expired August 22, 
1917. 

Edgar W. Farley to be postmaster at Yale, Mich., in place of 
E. W. Farley. Incumbent's commission expired May 26, 1918. 

James L. Klett to be postmaster at Whitehall, Mich., in place 
of J. L. Klett. Incumbent's commission expired March 17, 1918. 

Albert A. Howard to be postmaster at Watervliet, Mich., in 
place of A. A. Howard. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 

“ary 31, 1918. 

Edwin F. W. Neidhold to be postmaster at Wakefield, Mich., 
in place of E. F. W. Neidhold. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1918. 

Robert D. Jenkinson to be postmaster at Vicksburg, Mich., 
in place of R. D. Jenkinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1918. 

Prescott L. Varnum to be postmaster at Vassar, Mich., in 
pac 125 P. L. Varnum. Incumbent's commission expired April 

4, 191 4 

Charles E. Adair to be postmaster at Utica, Mich., in 
place of C. E. Adair. Incumbent's commission expired March 
17, 1918. 

Herbert I. Wright to be postmaster at Three Rivers, Mich., 
in place of H. I. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 9, 1918. 

Herbert W. Hagerman to be postmaster at Sturgis, Mich., 
in place of H. W. Hagerman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 6, 1918. 

John Brogan to be postmaster at Stockbridge, Mich., in 
place of J. Brogan. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1918. 

Matthew W. Doyle to be postmaster at Stephenson, Mich., 
in place of M. W. Doyle. Incumbent's commission expired 
Mareh 27, 1918. 

Charles E. Utley to be postmaster at Stanton, Mich., in 
place of C. E. Utley. Incumbent's commission expired March 
20, 1918. 

Paul W. Seglestrom to be postmaster at Stambaugh, Mich., 
in place of P. W. Segelstrom. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 23, 1918. 

Albert H. Meeker to be postmaster at Sparta, Mich., in place 
of A. H. Meeker. Incumbent's commission expired January 
31, 1918. 

Henry C. Stevenson to be postmaster at South Lyon, Mich., 
in place of H. C. Stevenson. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 31, 1918. 

Edmund L. Ashworth to be postmaster at Shepherd, Mich., 
in place of E. L. Ashworth. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 20, 1918. 

Levi S. Vaughan to be postmaster at Saranac, Mich., in place 
of I. S. Vaughan. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1918. 

John P. Roberts to be postmaster at Sandusky, Mich., in place 
of J. P. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1918. 

John Burns to be postmaster at Saint Louis, Mich., in place 
of J. Burns. Incumbent's commission expired March 27, 1918. 

Michael Hoban to be postmaster at Saint Ignace, Mich., in 
place of M. Hoban. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17 
1918. 

Harvey J. Tibbitts to be postmaster at Ravenna, Mich., in 
place of H. J. Tibbets. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 7, 1918. 

Clinton Joseph to be postmaster at Quincy, Mich., in place 
of C. Joseph. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1918. 

John S. Whitliff to be postmaster at Port Huron, Mich., in 
place of J. S. Whitliff. Incumbent's commission expired January 
81, 1918. 


* 


Elmer E. Hymers to be postmaster at Pontiac, Mich., in place 
Sears E. Hymers. Incumbent's commission expired March 9, 

Walter E. Hodges to be postmaster at Pentwater, Mich., in 
prre 5 W. E. Hodges. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

Edwin F. Mathews to be postmaster at Pellston, Mich., in 
place of E. F. Mathews. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1918. 

Amon C. Sprau to be postmaster at Otsego, Mich., in place 
A C. Sprau. Incumbents commission expired March 20, 

Malcolm, McPhee to be postmaster at Newberry, Mich., in 
3 M. McPhee. Incumbent's commission expired January 

Samuel D. Bonner to be postmaster at Newaygo, Mich., in 
piaca or S. D. Bonner. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
17, 1918. 

Peter Trudell, jr., to be postmaster at Negaunee, Mich., in 
place of P. Trudel, jr.. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1918. 

Henry C. Glasner to be postmaster at Nashville, Mich., in 
5 55 Me H. C. Glasner. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

Herbert A. Sanford to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., in place of H. A. Sanford, Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 31, 1918. 

Martin Crocker to be postmaster at Mount Clemens, Mich., 
in place of M. Crocker. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 6, 1918. 

Ira G. Metcalf to be postmaster at Marenci, Mich., in place 
ot A 8 2 Metcalf. Incumbent's commission expired February 

Charles E. Lovejoy to be postmaster at Milford, Mich., in 
place 5 ©, E. Lovejoy. Incumbent's commission expired May 
14, 1918. 

Charles F. Parker to be postmaster at Middleville, Mich., in 
DACE or C. F. Parker. Incumbent's commission expired March 
17, 1918. 

Edward F. Riley to be postmaster at Mendon, Mich., in place 
of E. F. Riley. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1918. 

Frederic M. Hall to be postmaster at Mason, Mich., in place 
o: HE M. Hall. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 
1918. 

William M. Beadle to be postmaster at Marcellus, Mich. 
in place of W. M. Beadle. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5, 1918. 

Frederick J. L. Carroll to be postmaster at Manistique, Mich., 
in place of Fred Carroll. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1918. j 

James A. King to be postmaster at Manistee, Mich., in place 
of J. A. King. Incumbents commission expired May 14, 1918. 

George Cutler to be postmaster at Luther, Mich., in place of 
G. Cutler. Incumbent's commission expired January 31, 1918. 

Amos ©. Benedict to be postmaster at Lawrence, Mich., in 
piace of A. C. Benedict. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1918. 

Christopher Lowney to be postmaster at Laurium, Mich., in 
place of C. Lowney. Incumbent's commission expired March 
17, 1918. 

John Loughnane to be postmaster at Lapeer, Mich., in place of 
J. Loughnane. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1918. 

Peter F. Gray to be postmaster at Lansing, Mich., in place of 
P. F. Gray. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1918. 

Edwin Shellhorn to be postmaster at Lake Odessa, Mich., in 
place of E. Shellhorn. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 31, 1918. 

Sylvester Doremus to be postmaster at Lake City, Mich., in 
place of S. Doremus. Incumbents commission expired March 
3, 1918. 

John E. Shekell to be postmaster at Jackscn, Mich., in place 
of J. E. Shekell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 
1918. 

Thomas J. Dundon to be postmaster at Ishpeming, Mich., in 
place of T. J. Dundon. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1918. 

Adolph W. Peterson to be postmaster at Ironwood, Mich,, in 
place of A. W. Peterson. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1918. 

Hugh McLaughlin to be postmaster at Iron Mountain, Mich., 
in place of H. McLaughlin. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 31, 1918. 2 

Harvey E. Kidder to be postmaster at Ionia, Mich., in place 
of H. E. Kidder. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 1918. 
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John H. Brewer to be postmaster at Imlay City, Mich., in place 
of J. H. Brewer. Incumbent’s commission expired May 14, 1918. 

Seymour C. Eslow to be postmaster at Homer, Mich., in place 
of S. C. Eslow. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1918. 

Martin R. Bradley to be postmaster at Hermansville, Mich., 
in place of M. R. Bradley. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 23, 1918. 

John J. Dawson to be postmaster at Hastings, Mich., in place 
of J. J. Dawson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1918. 

Franklin P. Hilbourn to be postmaster at Hart, Mich., in place 
of F. P. Hilbourn. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 
1918. 

Perey D. Edsall to be postmaster at Greenville, Mich., in place 
of P. D. Edsall. Incumbent's commission expired March 20, 1918. 

Charles B. Wilmot to be postmaster at Gladwin, Mich., in 
place of C. B. Wilmot. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1918. 

Richard W. Hankin to be postmaster at Freeland, Mich., in 
place of R. W. Hankin. Incumbent's commission expired Feb 
ruary 4, 1918. 

Lewis Hart to be postmaster at Fowlerville, Mich., in place of 
L. Hart. Incumbent’s commission expired April 29, 1918. 

Floyd A. Chapin to be postmaster at Fenton, Mich., in place 
of F. A. Chapin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 7, 
1918. 

Ernest W. Brown to be postmaster at Farwell, Mich., in place 
of E. W. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired March 8, 
1918. 

James H. Gallery to be postmaster at Eaton Rapids, Mich., in 
place of J. H. Gallery. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
20, 1918. : 

Claude D. Aldrich to be postmaster at East Lansing, Mich., in 
place of C. D. Aldrich. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 31, 1918. 

Freeborn H. Healy to be postmaster at Durand, Mich., in place 
of F. H. Healy. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1918. 

Frank W. Richey to be postmaster at Dowagiac, Mich., in 
place of F. W. Richey. Incumbent's commission expired May 
14, 1918. 

Frank H. Pettibone to be postmaster at Corunna, Mich., in 
place of F. II. Pettibone. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1918. 

George F. Catton to be postmaster at Constantine, Mich., in 
place of G. F. Catton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
20, 1918. 

Walter W. Simons to be postmaster at Coleman, Mich., in 
place of W. W. Simons. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 7, 1918. 

Le Roy Palmer to be postmaster at Coldwater, Mich., in place 
of L. Palmer. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1918. 

John A. Jackson to be postmaster at Clare, Mich., in place of 
J. A. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1918. 

Thomas G. Finucan to be postmaster at Charlevoix, Mich., in 
place of T. G. Finucan. Incumbent's commission expired March 
17, 1918. 

Roy C. Blackburn to be postmaster at Cedar Springs, Mich., 
in place of R. C. Blackburn. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 27, 1918. : 

Andrew B. Goodwin to be postmaster at Carson City, Mich., 
in place of A. B. Goodwin. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 6, 1918. 

John R. Ryan to be postmaster at Calumet, Mich., in place of 
J. R. Ryan. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Francis O. Gaffney to be postmaster at Cadillac, Mich., in 
place of F. O. Gaffney. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 31, 1918. a 

William H. Cronin to be postmaster at Brown City, Mich., in 
place of W. H. Cronin, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 13, 1918. : 

A. Le Roy Locke to be postmaster at Bronson, Mich., in place 
of A. L, Locke. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1918. 

Edson Porter to be postmaster at Blissfield, Mich., in place of 
E. Porter. Incumbent’s commission expired April 29, 1918. 

Harvey J. Campbell to be postmaster at Benton Harbor, Mich.. 
in place of H. J. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 2, 1918. 

Willis F. Bricker to be postmaster at Belding, Mich., in place 
of W. F. Bricker. Incumbent's commission expired March 20, 
1918. 
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Mark Burlingame to be postmaster at Bangor, Mich., in place 
5 bs, Burlingame. Incumbent's commission expired January 31, 

George M. Harrington to be postmaster at Bancroft, Mich., in 
place of G. W. Harrington, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 81, 1918. 

George W. Manion to be postmaster at Alpena, Mich., in place 
8 W. Manion. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 

Edmund J. Bullock to be postmaster at Sterling, Mich. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Gordon J. Murray to be postmaster at Michigamme, Mich. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Sarah G. Howard to be postmaster at Custer, Mich. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 

Charles M. Vermilya to be postmaster at Cotumbiaville, Mich. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Emma Mason to be postmaster at Blanchard, Mich. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 


MINNESOTA, 


William T. Nicholson to be postmaster at Crookson, Minn., in 
place of C. L. Skaug, deceased. 

Jonas W. Howe to be postmaster at Stewartville, Minn., in 
place of J. H. Towey, resigned. 

Frederick Schilplin to be postmaster at St. Cloud, Minn., in 
place of J. D. Kowalkowski, deceased. 

Charles J. Hohenstein to be postmaster at Gibbon, Minn., in 
place of John Friedl, resigned. 

Albert M. Evenson to be postmaster at Ruthton, Minn., in place 
25 A. Nelson, deceased. Office became presidential April 1, 

Gustave A. Krueger to be postmaster at Plummer, Minn., in 
1 Marie Morissette. Office became presidential January 

Levi G. Sanders to be postmaster at Mahnomen, Minn., in 
place of H. P. Phillips, resigned. 

Hope Mouser to be postmaster at Gilbert, Minn., in place of 
T. F. Oneill, resigned. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1917. 

Edna M. Price to be postmaster at Fulda, Minn., in place of 
Hugh Toohey, resigned. 

Frank A. Lindbergh to be postmaster at Crosby, Minn., in 
place of Louis Baer, resigned. 

Mary E. Stark to be postmaster at Buffalo, Minn., in place of 
H. T. Moland, resigned. 

Elsie E. Rathbun to be postmaster at Ashby, Minn., in place 
of H. A. Bye, resigned. 

Frank Gillis to be postmaster at Anoka, Minn., in place of 
W. W. Stockwell, removed. 

Andrew W. Johnson to be postmaster at Forest Lake, Minn., 
in place of A. W. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 26, 1918. 

George G. Allanson to be postmaster at Wheaton, Minn., in 
place of G. G. Allanson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1918. 

Frank F. Clifford to be postmaster at West Concord, Minn., in 
place of F. F. Clifford. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

Charles A. Tullar to be postmaster at Warren, Minn., in 
place of C. A. Tullar. Incumbent's commission expired May 
4, 1918. 

Christian Hunsinger te be postmaster at Wadena, Minn., in 
place of C. Hunsinger. Incumbent's commission expired May 
18, 1918. 

Stephen M. Quigley to be postmaster at Wabasha, Minn., in 
place of S. M. Quigley. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
6, 1918. 

Ole A. Fuglie to be postmaster at Ulen, Minn., in place of 
O. A. Fuglie. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Ferdinand J. Reimers to be postmaster at Stewart, Minn.. 
in place of F. J. Reimers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 22, 1918. 

Joseph Wolf to be postmaster at Staples, Minn., in place of 
J. Wolf. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1918. 

William Mueller to be postmaster at Springfield, Minn., in 
place of W. Mueller. Incumbent's commission expired Feh- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

Herman E. Kent to be postmaster at Sanborn, Minn., in place 
of H. E. Kent. Incumbent's commission expired March 3. 1918. 

William L. Poseley to be postmaster at Renville, Minn., in 
place 5 W. L. Poseley. Incumbent's commission expired March 
3, 1918. 


1918. 
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Clemens A. Lauterbach to be postmaster at Redwood Falls, 
Minn., in place of C. A. Lauterbach. Ineumbent's commission 
expired April 24, 1918. : 

Michael E. Gartner to be postmaster at Preston, Minn., in 
place of M. E. Gartner. Incumbent's commission expired May 
4, 1918. 

Harry D. Smith to be postmaster at Plainview, Minn., in 
piace or H. D. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired April 

4, 191 

George G. Stone to be postmaster at Pipestone, Minn., in 
piena or G. G. Stone. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

William G. Stewart to be postmaster at Pine River, Minn., in 
place of W. G. Stewart. Incumbent's commission expired April 
24, 1918, 

Thomas H. Bunn to be postmaster at Pine Island, Minn., in 
ae of T. H. Bunn. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 
1918. 

Michael J. Daly to be postmaster at Perham, Minn., in place 
of M. J. Daly. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 1918. 

Elmer A. Orth to be postmaster at North St. Paul, Minn., 
in place of E. A. Orth. Incumbent's commission ‘expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

Charles S. Strout to be postmaster at Monticello, Minn., in 
piace s C. S. Strout. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

Edward A. Purdy to be postmaster at Minneapolis, Minn., in 
pigos of E. A. Purdy. Incumbent’s commission expired May 13, 
1918. 

Arthur T. Archer to be postmaster at Kerkhoven, Minn., in 
place of A. T. Archer. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

Martin J. Casey to be postmaster at Jordan, Minn., in place 
of M. J. Casey. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1918. 

William H. Lake to be postmaster at Jasper, Minn., in place of 
W. II. Lake. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 1918. 

Matthew W. Keeley to be postmaster at Janesville, Minn., in 
place of M. W. Keeley. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

John L. King to be postmaster at Jackson, Minn., in place of 
J. L. King. Incumbent's commission expired February 11, 1918. 

George E. Comstock to be postmaster at Houston, Minn., in 
place of G. E. Comstock. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
4, 1918. 

Gustave A. Buck to be postmaster at Henderson, Minn., in 
place of G. A. Buck. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
13, 1918. 

John O. Ackerman to be postmaster at Hastings, Minn.. in 
place of J. O. Ackerman. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
26, 1918. 

Edward C. Kiley to be postmaster at Grand Rapids, Minn., in 
place of E. C. Kiley. Incumbent's commission expired March 
3, 1918. 

Thomas J. Grimes to be postmaster at Grand Meadow, Minn., 
in place of T. J. Grimes. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 13, 1918. 

James Sammon to be postmaster at Graceville, Minn., in place 
of J. Sammon. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1918. 

John R. Serrin to be postmaster at Glenwood, Minn., in place 
of J. R. Serrin. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1918. 

Jean W. New to be postmaster at Floodwood. Minn., in place 
of J. W. New. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1918. 

Harry M. Wheelock to be postmaster at Fergus Falls, Minn., 
in place of H. M. Wheelock. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 22, 1918. 

Gustein D. Aakhus to be postmaster at Erskine, Minn., in 
place of G. D. Aakhus. Incumbent's commission expired May 
4, 1918. 

Edward A. Buckley to be postmaster at East Grand Forks, 
Minn., in place of E. A. Buckley. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 11, 1918. 

Will J. Sarff to be postmaster at Eagle Bend, Minn., in place 
of W. J. Sarff. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

William E. McEwen to be postmaster at Duluth, Minn., in 
place of W. E. McEwen. Incumbent's commission expired May 
19, 1918. 

Everett W. Davis to be postmaster at Detroit, Minn., in place 
of E. W. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 1918. 

Frank W. Watkins to be postmaster at Clinton, Minn., in place 
of F. a Watkins. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
11. 1918. 

May B. Rosing to be postmaster at Cannon Falls, Minn., in 
place ot M. B. Rosing. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 
1918. 


Eugene H. Mangskan to be postmaster at Breckenridge, Minn., 
in place of E. H. Mangskan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Harry H. Salmon to be postmaster at Biwabik, Minn., in place 
15 re H. Salmon. Incumbent's commission expired January 13, 

1 

Walter P. Lemmer to be postmaster at Belgrade, Minn., in 
place of W. P. Lemmer. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
17, 1917. 

Philip H. Kiefer to be postmaster at Barnesville, Minn., tn 
‘eer of P. H. Kiefer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

1918. 

Orrin W. Ramsdell to be postmaster at Akely, Minn., in place 
75 = W. Ramsdell. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1918. 

Joseph A. Roerig to be postmaster at Adrian, Minn., in place 
of J. A. Roerig. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1918. 

Freeman S. Holmes to be postmaster at South Haven, Minn. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Daniel B. Lydon to be postmaster at Kellogg, Minn. 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Samuel E. Carruth to be postmaster at Summit, Miss., in place 
of Ruby Barnes, removed. 

Lizzie D. Oltenburg to be postmaster at Winona, Miss., in place 
= x pi Oltenburg. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

1918. 

John L. Kirby to be postmaster at Water Valley, Miss., in place 
of J. L. Kirby. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1918. 

Henry H. Mackey to be postmaster at Vicksburg, Miss., in 
place of H. H. Mackey. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

Mary E. Cain to be postmaster at Vaiden, Miss., in place of 
M. E. Cain. Incumbent’s commission expired March 28. 1918. 

Walter L. Collins to be postmaster at Union, Miss., in place of 
BEE Collins. Incumbent’s commission expired February 7, 

James L. Donald to be postmaster at Tutwiler, Miss., in place 
EA L. Donald. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 

Henry H. Sikes to be postmaster at Stockville, Miss., in place 
a H. Sikes. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 

Sibyl Q. Stratton to be postmaster at Liberty, Miss., in place 
1 Q. Stratton. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 

Lillian McCleary to be postmaster at Hollandale, Miss., in 
piac o L. McCleary. Incumbents commission expired October 

5 A 

Alexander S. Bell to be postmaster at Grenada, Miss., in place 
of A. S. Bell. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1918. 

James L. Latham to be postmaster at Europa, Miss., in place 
oa I L. Latham. Incumbents commission expired March 28, 

Corinne Kendall Dampeer to be postmaster at Crystal Springs, 
Miss., in place of C. K. Dampeer. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 27, 1918. 

Milton A. Candler to be postmaster at Corinth, Miss., in place 
se A. Candler. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 

Thomas H. Sharp to be postmaster at Columbus, Miss., in 
place of T. H. Sharp. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 7, 1918. 

Amos K. Porter to be postmaster at Boyle, Miss., in place of 
A. AS Porter. Incumbent’s commission expired February 2, 
1918. 

‘Edward W. Walton to be postmaster at Booneville, Miss., in 
place of E. W. Walton. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 


Office be- 


MISSOURI. 


Oliver Davis to be postmaster at Warsaw, Mo., in place of 
B. R. Lingle, resigned. 

Marion L. Edwards to be postmaster at Charleston, Mo., in 
place of F. D. Lair, resigned. 

William A. Hughes to be postmaster at Glasgow, Mo., in place 
o Mig A. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 

18. 

Uriah A. McBride to be postmaster at Warrensburg, Mo., in 
pee o U. A. McBride. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1918. i 

Edgar J. Geisinger to be postmaster at Unionville, Mo.. in 
12 4918 E. J. Geisinger. Incumbent's commission expired March 
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Frank L. Church to be postmaster at Stockton, Mo., in place 
T E L. Church. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Samuel W. Hatheway to be postmaster at Stanberry, Mo., in 
place of S. W. Hatheway. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 24, 1918. - 

Alfred T. Cornwell to be postmaster at Spickard, Mo., in place 
of A. T. Cornwell. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 
1918. 

Hugh J. Bowen to be postmaster at South St. Joseph, Mo., in 
place of H. J. Bowen. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
12, 1918. 

Collins C. Kindred to be postmaster at Smithville, Mo., in 
place of C. C. Kindred. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

Francis H. Smith to be postmaster at Sikeston, Mo., in place 
of F. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1918. > 

Lawrence S. Worman to be postmaster at Sheldon, Mo., in 
place of L. S. Worman. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Arrel H. Davis to be postmaster at Seymour, Mo., in place of 
A. H. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Elijah E. Johnston to be postmaster at Sedalia, Mo., in place 
of E. E. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

Charles L. Wilson to be postmaster at Sarcoxie, Mo., in place 
of C. L. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 12, 
1918. 

Samuel T. Jeffries to be postmaster at Salem, Mo., in place of 
S. T. Jeffries. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 1918. 

Frank Freytag to be postmaster at St. Joseph, Mo., in place 
of F. Freytag. Incumbent's commission expired February 24, 
1918. 

Patrick Birmingham to be postmaster at St. James, Mo., in 
place of P. Birmingham. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 28, 1918. 

Casper Ehrhard to be postmaster at St. Charles, Mo., in place 
of C. Ehrhard. Ineumbent's commission expired March 19, 1918. 

Adolph B. Bertram to be postmaster at Rockport, Mo., in place 
of A. B. Bertram. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1918. 

Henry C. Murphy to be postmaster at Richland, Mo., in place 
of H. C. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
25, 1918. 

Benjamin E. Flynn to be postmaster at Potosi, Mo., in place 
of = E. Flynn. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Henry Macom to be postmaster at Poplar Bluff, Mo., in place 
5 55 Macom. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 
1918. 

James K. Saunders to be postmaster at Pierce City, Mo., in 
place of J. K. Saunders. Incumbent's commission expired April 
27, 1918. 

Andrew E. Doerr to be postmaster at Perryville, Mo., in place 
of 85 E. Doerr. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 
1918. ` 
John J. Hall to be postmaster at Novinger, Mo., in place of 
J. J. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 1918. 

Will T. Runyan to be postmaster at Norborne, Mo., in place of 
W. T. Runyan. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

John L. Walker to be postmaster at Mountain View, Mo., in 
place of J. L. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Robert E. Hodges to be postmaster at Mokane, Mo., in place of 
R. E. Hodges. Incumbent’s commission expired April 1, 1918. 

James E. Sater to be postmaster at Monett, Mo., in place of 
J. E. Sater. Incumbent’s commission expired March 12, 1918. 

William R. Jackson to be postmaster at Mexico, Mo., in place 
of W. R. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 
1918. 

James Todd to be postmaster at Maryville, Mo., in place of 
J. Todd. Incumbent's commission expired March 12, 1918. 

Charles C. Hamilton to be postmaster at Marshfield, Mo., in 
place of C. C. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1918. ö 

Wyatt Cannady to be postmaster at Marionville, Mo., in place 
oes Cannady. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 

Lafayette Dawson to be postmaster at Maitland, Mo., in place 
of L. Dawson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 1918, 

Beatty C. Drummond to be postmaster at Lexington, Mo., in 
place of B. C. Drummond, Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 12, 1918, 


Phil Donnelly to be postmaster at Lebanon, Mo., in place of 
P. Donnelly. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 1918. 

John T. Summers to be postmaster at Lathrop, Mo., in place 
115 PS T. Summers. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 

Oscar L. Meek to be postmaster at Koshkonong, Mo., in place 
of O. L. Meek. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1918. 

John J. A. Hilgert to be postmaster at Kimmswick, Mo., in 
place of J. J. A. Hilgert. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Henry S. Hook to be postmaster at Jamesport, Mo., in place 
of H. S. Hook. Incumbent's commission expired May 8, 1918. 

Alexander ©. Monroe to be postmaster at Hopkins, Mo., in 
place of A. C. Monroe. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

John T. Haley to be postmaster at Harris, Mo., in place of 
J. T. Haley. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

John K. Scott to be postmaster at Golden City, Mo., in place 
TAL K. Scott. Incumbents commission expired March 12, 

Dudley A. Reid to be postmaster at Gilman City, Mo., in place 
of D. A. Reid. Incumbent's commission expired March 12, 1918. 

Alfred T. Lacey to be postmaster at Fredericktown, Mo., in 
pape o A. T. Lacey. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

Wiliam H. Hambaugh to be postmaster at Craig, Mo., in 
place of W. H. Hambaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 12, 1918. 

W. T. Newman to be postmaster at Desloge, Mo., in place of 
vee Newman. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 

Clay Adair to be postmaster at Clinton, Mo., in place of C. 
Adair. Incumbent’s eommission expired March 19, 1918. 

James C. Wylie to be postmaster at Chaffee, Mo., in place of 
J. C. Wylie. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 1918. 

Benjamin F. Hackney to be postmaster at Carthage, Mo., in 
place of B. F. Hackney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 12, 1918. 

William Arterburn to be postmaster at Carrollton, Mo., in 
gener’ W. Arterburn. Incumbent's commission expired March 

Hardy V. Merritt to be postmaster at Campbell, Mo., in place 
ee V. Merritt. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 

James E. Williams to be postmaster at Butler, Mo., in place of 
Meg Williams. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 

William H. Ward to be postmaster at Bonne Terre, Mo., in 
place of W. H. Ward. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

M. Gertrude Brown to be postmaster at Auxvasse, Mo., iu 
piace o G. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1918. 

John F. Kincannon to be postmaster at Anderson, Mo., in 
place of J. F. Kincannon. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 27, 1918. 

Henry W. Singleton to be postmaster at Stoutland, Mo. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Herbert H. Davault to be postmaster at New Florence, Mo. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

John M. Marlin to be postmaster at Naylor, Mo. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 

Aaron A. Attebery to be postmaster at Gideon, Mo. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 

George W. Bedford to be postmaster at Bolckow, Mo. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 


MONTANA. 


George P. Bartlett to be postmaster at Sumatra, Mont., in 
place of R. H. Imhoff, resigned. 

John R. Middleton to be postmaster at Hysham, Mont., in 
place of C. N. McGree, resigned. 

Clyde C. Richey to be postmaster at Richey, Mont., in place of 
Clyde C. Richey. Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Mary B. Bacon to be postmaster at Ismay, Mont., in place of 
Mary Bonham; name changed by marriage. 

George R. Fisk to be postmaster at Hamilton, Mont., in place 
of George R. Fisk. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

Lee L. Minnick to be postmaster at Saco, Mont., in place of 
L. L. Minnick. Incumbent's commission expired February 21, 
1918. 

Thomas Gibb to be postmaster at Miles City, Mont., in place 
of T. Gibb. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 


1918. 
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Joseph E. Swindlehurst to be postmaster at Livingston, Mont., 
in place of J. E. Swindlehurst. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 8, 1918. 

John P. Bowen to be postmaster at Libby; Mont., in place of 
J. P. Bowen. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 1918. 

Samuel Hilburn to be postmaster at Kalispell, Mont., in place 
of S. Hilburn. Incumbent’s commission expired May 8, 1918. 

Joseph E. Pickens to be postmaster at Huntley, Mont., in place 
of J. E. Pickens. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

John H. Rutter to be postmaster at Hinsdale, Mont., in place 
of J. H. Rutter. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Clemens H. Fortman to be postmaster at Helena, Mont., in 
place of C. H. Fortman. Incumbent’s commission expired May 7, 
1918. 5 

C. Henry Lanius to be postmaster at Harlowtown, Mont., in 
place of C. H. Lanius. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Willard A. Leo to be postmaster at Fairfield, Mont., in place of 
W. A. Leo. Incumbent’s commission expired March 28, 1918. 

John H. Booth to be postmaster at Ekalaka, Mont., in place of 
J. H. Booth. Incumbent's commission expired May 19, 1918. 

Anna D'G. Hough to be postmaster at Bridger, Mont., in place 
of A, D'G. Hough. Incumbents commission expired June 16, 
1918. 

Fred M. Byrne to be postmaster at Belgrade, Mont., in place of 
F. M. Byrne. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

George M. Daugherty to be postmaster at Baker, Mont., in 
place of G. M. Daugherty. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Mary E. Meinhardt to be postmaster at Bainville, Mont., in 
place of M. E. Meinhardt. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 27, 1918. 

J. Mae Cochran to be postmaster at Corvallis, Mont. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 


NEBRASKA. 


Mary M. Fitzgerald to be postmaster’ at Winnebago, Nebr., in 
place of Ella E. Ayers, resigned. 3 

Orla W. Rich to be postmaster at Wisner, Nebr., in place of 
V. W. Clayton. Incumbent’s commission expired June 21, 1917. 

Roscoe Buck to be postmaster at Springview, Nebr., in place of 
J. F. Smyth, resigned. 

Flora Moulds to be postmaster at Brady, Nebr., in place of 
Essie M. Beatty, resigned. 

Catherine M. Coleman to be postmaster at Greenwood, Nebr., 
in place of Catherine M. Coleman. Office became presidential 
April 1, 1918. 

George W..Campbell to be postmaster at Wymore, Nebr., in 
place of G. W. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

Clinton Fry to be postmaster at Winside, Nebr., in place of 
Clinton Fry. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 1918. 

Morton T. Kilmer to be postmaster at Western, Nebr., in place 
of M. T. Kilmer. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Joseph I. Corley to be postmaster at Weeping Water, Nebr., in 
place of J. I. Corley. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 11, 1918. 

Charles A. Berry to be postmaster at Wayne, Nebr., in place of 
C. A. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 1918. 

Andrew J. Caldwell to be postmaster at Walthill, Nebr., in 
place of A. J. Caldwell.. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Byron Busby to be postmaster at Wakefield, Nebr., in place 
of pron Busby. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1918. 

Clyde L. McCord to be postmaster at Tilden, Nebr., in place 
of G. L. McCord. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
27, 1918. : 

John Canfield to be postmaster at Tekamah, Nebr., in place 
of John Canfield. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1918. ; 

Edgar D. Wright to be postmaster at Tecumseh, Nebr., in 
piao 5 E. D. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired April 
6, 191 

Benoni S. Keck to be postmaster at Stromsburg, Nebr., in 
place of B. S. Keck. Incumbent's commission expired February 
25, 1918. 

Thomas A. Sharp to be postmaster at Stanton, Nebr., in place 
of T. A. Sharp. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1918. 

Henry C. Burritt to be postmaster at Shelby, Nebr., in place 
of H. C. Burritt. Incumbent's commission expired June 18, 


918. 

William D. Bradstreet to be postmaster at Spencer, Nebr., 
in place of W. D. Bradstreet. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 4, 1918. 


Arthur G. Schoeneck to be postmaster at Scribner, Nebr., in 
place of A. G. Schoeneck. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 18, 1918. 

John C. Dullaghan to be postmaster at Rushville, Nebr., in 
place of J. C. Dullaghan. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 18, 1918. 

Thomas A. Kelly to be postmaster at Republican City, Nebr., 
y pince of T. A. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired May 

* i 

David C. Morgan to be postmaster at Plattsmouth, Nebr., in 
place of D. C. Morgan. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1918. 

James B. McDonald to be postmaster at Pierce, Nebr., in 
place of J. B. McDonald. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Robert Dunlay to be postmaster at Orleans, Nebr., in place 
2 Dunlay. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 

Iram A. Manchester to be postmaster at North Loup, Nebr., 
in place of I. A. Manchester. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 4, 1918. 

Thomas A. Davis to be postmaster at Neligh, Nebr., in place 
of T. A. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1918. 

William N. Corder to be postmaster at Morrill, Nebr., in 
piace or W. N. Corder. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

Wiliam McMichael to be postmaster at Maywood, Nebr., in 
8 W. McMichael. Incumbent's commission expired April 

Frederick H. Davis to be postmaster at Madison, Nebr., in 
piace oE F. H. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1 k 

Charles J. Hultberg to be postmaster at Lyons, Nebr., in place 
5 ered, Hultberg. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

Claude J. Brown to be postmaster at Lynch, Nebr., in place 
of C. J. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired May 8, 1918. 

Orris K. Jones to be postmaster at Lexington, Nebr., in place 
o: 5 5 Jones. Incumbent's commission expired February 

Edward W. Roche to be postmaster at Kimball, Nebr., in 
pee of E. W. Roche. Incumbent’s commission expired May 8, 

John Cain to be postmaster at Kenesaw, Nebr., in place of 
John Cain. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Sadie E. Flaherty to be postmaster at Hyannis, Nebr., in 
place of S. E. Flaherty. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

Hiram B. Cameron to be postmaster at Herman, Nebr., in 
place of H. B. Cameron. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan: 
uary 27, 1918. ‘ 

Rainard B. Wahlquist to be postmaster at Hastings, Nebr., in 
place of R. B. Wahlquist. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 21, 1917. 

Stephen C. Lynde to be postmaster at Hartington, Nebr., in 
pa of S. C. Lynde. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 
1918. 

John O. Blauser to be postmaster at Diller, Nebr., in place of 
J. O. Blauser. Incumbent's commission expired May 8. 1918. 

Samuel S. Farrens to be postmaster at Decatur, Nebr., in 
place of S. S. Farrens. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Harrison D. West to be postmaster at Crofton, Nebr., in place 
os 25 D. West. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Patrick H. Green to be postmaster at Creighton, Nebr., in 
8 P. H. Green. Incumbent's commission expired March 
11, 1918. z 

Gilbert R. Eno to be postmaster at Collegeview, Nebr., in 
place 15 G. R. Eno. Incumbent's commission expired February 
11, 1918. 

Gustav A. Koza to be postmaster at Clarkson, Nebr., in place 
of G. A. Koza. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Elizabeth McLean to be postmaster at Clarks, Nebr., in place 
of Elizabeth McLean, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 


William C. Tredway to be postmaster at Cedar Rapids, Nebr., 
in place of W. C. Tredway. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Lyman H. Eastman to be postmaster at Campbell, Nebr.. in 
place of Lyman H. Eastman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 18, 1918. : 

George W. Gilliland to be postmaster at Bradshaw, Nebr.. in 
place of George W. Gilliland. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 24, 1918, 
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Thomas T. Osterman to be postmaster at Blair, Nebr., in 


Incumbent’s commission ex- 


Office 


place of Thomas T. Osterman. 
pired May 8, 1918. 

Carl H. Olderog to be postmaster at Springfield, Nebr. 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Fred Nelson to be postmaster at Potter, Nebr. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1918, 

Christine V. Kildare to be postmaster at Paxton, Nebr. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Lester J. Zook to be postmaster at Johnson, Nebr. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 

Mary E. Rushart to be postmaster at Fort Crook, Nebr. 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Warren B. Beach to be postmaster at Bigspring, Nebr. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Lucien E. Hart to be postmaster at Bartley, Nebr. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 


NEVADA, 


Letta S. Howe to be postmaster at Yerington, Nev., in place 
of M. E. McLeod, resigned. 

John P. Reynolds to be postmaster at Sparks, Nev., in place of 
J. P. Reynolds. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Fred L. White to be postmaster at Reno, Nev., in place of 
Fred L, White. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Charles C. Corkhill to be postmaster at Las Vegas, Nev., in 
place of ©. C. Corkhill. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
27, 1918. 8 

Jatherine Marsh to be postmaster at Minden, Ney. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Guy L. Eckley to be postmaster at Mina, Nev. 
presidential April 1, 1918. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


George E. Farrand to be postmaster at Concord, N. H., in 
place of Allan H. Robinson, deceased. 

Russel B. Henchman to be postmaster at East Jaffrey, N. H., 
in place of G. H. Duncan, resigned. 

James F. Leonard to be postmaster at Woodsville, N. H., in 
place of J. F. Leonard, Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Herbert A. Taylor to be postmaster at Winchester, N. H., in 
place of H. A. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
20, 1918, 

James R. Kill Kelley to be postmaster at Wilton, N. H., in 
place of J. R. Kill Kelley. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Benjamin C. Garland to be postmaster at Whitefield, N. II.. 
in place of B. C. Garland. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1918. ' 

John L. Fulton to be postmaster at West Lebanon, N. H., in 
place of J. L. Fulton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Russell G. Graves to be postmaster at Walpole, N. H., in place 
of R. G. Graves. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Charles A. Morse to be postmaster at New Market, N. II., in 
place of C. A. Morse. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Harris A. Morse to be postmaster at Tilton, N. H., in place of 
H. A. Morse. Incumbent's commission expired February 24, 
1918. 

Stephen C. Bates to be postmaster at Suncook, N. H., in place 
of S. E. Bates. Incumbent's commission expired March 20, 1918. 

Hume B. Heath to be postmaster at Plymouth, N. H., in place 
of H. B. Heath. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1918. = 
ı Eugene M. Ware to be postmaster at Peterboro, N. H., in place 
‘of E. M. Ware. Incumbent's commission expired March 20, 1918. 

John R. Willis to be postmaster at Manchester, N. H., in place 
of John R. Willis. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Albert J. Richardson to be postmaster at Littleton, N. H., in 
place of A. J. Richardson. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

Alonzo L. Chamberlain to be postmaster at Lebanon, N. H., 
in place of A. L. Chamberlain. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Harry W. Bailey to be postmaster at Lancaster, N. H., in 
place of H. W. Bailey. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 8 

Napoleon J. Dyer to be postmaster at Laconia, N. H., in place 
of N. J. Dyer. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. z 

Arthur J. Holden to be postmaster at Keene, N. H., in place of 
15 J. Holden. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1918. 


Office 


Office became 


‘of John W. Drew. 


of Frank Pittenger. 


William Hayes to be postmaster at Groveton, N. H., in place 
eee Hayes. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 
George E. Noyes to be postmaster at Gorham, N. H., in place 
2 9 5 E. Noyes. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 

Edrick S. Avery to be postmaster at Franklin, N. H., in place 
of E. S. Avery. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Louis P. Ladd to be postmaster at Epping, N. II., in place of 
rus P. Ladd. Incumbent’s commission expired February 24, 

John W. Drew to be postmaster at Colebrook, N. H., in place 
Incumbent's commission expired January 
27, 1918. 

William P. Nolin to be postmaster. at Claremont, N. H., in 
place of W. P. Nolin. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1918. 

George B. Cavis to be postmaster at Bristol, N. II., in place of 
G. B. Cayis, Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Daniel J. Murphy to be postmaster at Fort Hancock, N. J., 
in place of Thomas Hennessey, jr., removed. 

Karl A. Anderson to be postmaster at Yardyille, N. J., in 
place of R. Tyndall. Office became presidential July 1, 1917. 

James Walter to be postmaster at Wharton, N. J., in place 
of W. J. Downs, resigned. 

Harold Pittis to be postmaster at Lakehurst, N. J., in place 
of D. E. MeCallion, deceased. 

Rufus O. Walling to be postmaster at Keyport, N. J., in place 
of G. E. Langan, deceased. 

John P. Adair to be postmaster at Highlands, N. J., in place 
S I. Opfermann. Incumbent's commission expired July 10, 

Lewis E. Matteson to be postmaster at Grantwood, N. J., in 
place of R. J. Fox, resigned. a 

Charles W. Simonson to be postmaster at Spring Lake Beach, 
N. J., in place of C, W. Simonson. Iucumbent's commission 
expired June 25, 1918. 

Isaiah ©. Shinn to be postmaster at Woodstown, N. J., in 
piaco oor I. C. Shinn. Incumbent’s commission expired April 

Leo M. Danerhirsh to be postmaster at Woodbine, N. J., in 
place of L. M. Danerhirsh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Howard J. Tombleson to be postmaster at Williamstown, 
N. J., in place of H. J. Tombleson. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 18, 1918. = 

George N. Smith to be postmaster at Wildwood, N. J., in 
pince 95 G. N. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired May 
„1918. 

John P. Walsh to be postmaster at Whippany, N. J., in place 
oe P. Walsh. Incumbent’s commission expired March 28, 

William F. Bodecker to be postmaster at Tenafly, N. J., in 
place of W. F. Bodecker. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 24, 1918. 

Robert J. Quince to be postmaster at Sussex, N. J., in place 
o: R. z Quince. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
18, 1918. 

John J. O'Hanlon to be postmaster at South Orange, N. J., 
in place of J. J. O'Hanlon. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 18, 1918. 

Edward J. Tidaback to be postmaster at Short Hills, N. J., 
in place of E. J. Tidaback. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 28, 1918. 

Frank C. Tomlin to be postmaster at Sewell, N. J., in place 
of F. C. Tomlin. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Thomas F. Dolan to be postmaster at Sayreville, N. J., in 
place of T. F. Dolan. Incumbent's commission expired June 
16, 1918. 

James A. Mahoney to be postmaster at Roebling, N. J., in 
place of J. A. Mahoney. Incumbents commission expired 
March 11, 1918. 

Henry Walter to be postmaster at Riverside, N. J., in place 
of Henry Walter. Incumbent’s commission expired January 


12, 1918. 


Frank Pittenger to be postmaster at Red Bank, N. J., in place 
Ingumbent's commission expired May 29, 
1917. 

William Slattery to be postmaster at Raritan, N. J., in place of 
William Slattery, Incumbent's commission expired February 
11, 1918. ; 

Henry Bell to be postmaster at Ramsey, N. J., in place of 
Henry Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1918. 
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George L. Kirchgasner to be postmaster at Rahway, N. J., in 
place of G. L. Kirchgasner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

T. Harry Obert to be postmaster at Pleasantville, N. J., in 
place of T. H. Obert. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 
1918. 

Clarence D, Garis to be postmaster at Phillipsburg, N. J., in 
place of C. D. Garis. Incumbent's commission expired June 18, 
1918. 

James J. Cowley to be postmaster at Passaic, N. J., in place 
of J. J. Cowley. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1918. 

William H. Cook to be postmaster at Palmyra, N. J., in place 
of W. H. Cook, Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

John J. Roche to be postmaster at Palisades Park, N. J., in 
place of J. J, Roche, Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 
1918. 

Edward W. Sharps to be postmaster at Oxford, N. J., in place 
of E. W. Sharps. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1918. 

George F. Moore to be postmaster at Oradell, N. J., in place 
of G. F. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1918. 

Benjamin F. Smith to be postmaster at Ocean City, N. J., in 
place of B. F. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Eugene S. Burke to be postmaster at Morristown, N. J., in 
place of E. S. Burke. Incumbent's commission expired April 27, 
1918. 

Martin A. Madden to be postmaster at Morris Plains, N. J., in 
place of M. A. Madden. Incumbent's commission expired April 
6, 1918. 

Carlton J. Garwood to be postmaster at Medford, N. J., in 
place of C. J. Garwood. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
28, 1918. 

Anton J. Mikolajezak to be postmaster at Maurer, N. J., in 
lace of A. J. Mikolajezak. Incumbent’s commission expired 
lay 4, 1918. 

Patrick J. Devlin to be postmaster at Matawan, N. J., in place 

of P. J. Devlin. Incumbent's commission expired May 18, 1918. 

Walter D. Finch to be postmaster at Mahwah, N. J., in place 
of W. D. Finch. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

Thomas L. Slocum to be postmaster at Long Branch, N. J., in 
place of T. L. Slocum. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Albert C. Derby to be postmaster at Little Falls, N. J., in 
place of A. C. Derby. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 
1918. 

Andrew F. Stout to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, N. J., in 
place of A. F. Stout. Incumbent's commission expired February 
20, 1918. 

James A, Cleary to be postmaster at Lambertville, N. J., in 
place of J. A. Cleary. Incumbent's commission expired February 
18, 1918. 

Arthur J. Halladay to be postmaster at Kenilworth, N. J., in 
place of A, J. Halladay. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1918. 

Benjamine F. Apgar to be postmaster at Hampton, N. J., in 
place of B. F. Apgar. Incumbent's commission expired June 
16, 1918. 

George H. Abel to be postmaster at Haddon Heights, N. J., 
in place of G. H. Abel. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1918. 

Thomas J. Foley to be postmaster at Gloucester City, N. J., 
in place of T. J. Foley. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 11, 1918. 

Watson Rinehart to be postmaster at Glen Gardner, N. J., in 
place of Watson Rinehart. Incumbents’ commission expired 
January 27, 1918. : 

Charles H. Hitchner to be postmaster at Elmer, N. 
of ©. H. IIitchner. 
1918. 

Emery Benoit to be postmaster at Edgewater, N. J., in place 
of Emery Benoit. Incumbent's commission expired June 6, 1918. 

John F. Peniston to be postmaster at Cranford, N. J., in place 
of J. F. Peniston. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 
1918. 

Valentine Gleckner to be postmaster at Carteret, N. J., in place 
of V. Gleckner. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Edward C. Wheaton to be postmaster at Cape May C. H., N. J., 
in place of E. C. Wheaton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Joseph P. Cullen to be postmaster at Boonton, N. J., 
of J. P. Cullen. 
1918. 


J., in place 
Incumbent's commission expired March 18, 


in place 
Incumbents’ commission expired January 12, 


Cyrus B. Honce to be postmaster at Belmar, N. J., in place 
5 186 B. Honce. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 

William. B. Loudenslager to be postmaster at Atlantic City, 
N. J., in place of W. B. Loudenslager, Incumbent's commission 
expired June 23, 1918. 

John W. Winter to be postmaster at Allendale, N. J., in place 
of J. W. Winter. Incumbent’s commission expired July 25 5, 1917. 

William Griffin to be postmaster at Cresskill, N. J. " Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Reuben Coyte to be postmaster at Coytesville, N. J. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Arthur M. Cowie to be postmaster at Cedargrove, N. J. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 


NEW ‘MEXICO, 


Ernest M. Brumback to be postmaster at Silver City, N. Mex., 
in place of E. M. Brumback. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 1, 1918. 

Leopold Sanchez to be postmaster at Santa Rosa, N. Mex., in 
. L. Sanchez. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
11,19 

Jesse L. Turner to be postmaster at Santa Rita, N. Mex., in 
ers x J. L. Turner. Incumbent's commission expired June 

1918. 

William S. Gilliam to be postmaster at Mesilla Park, 
in place of W. S. Gilliam. 
June 19, 1918. 

Pierce J. Reynolds to be postmaster at Fort Bayard, N 
in place of P. J. Reynolds. 
February 21, 1918. 

Elisha V. Long to be postmaster at East Las Vegas, N. Mex., 
15 ae of E. V. Long. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

Ella B. Taylor to be postmaster at Aztec, N. Mex., in place of 
Hila B. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired June 19, 1918. 

Henry C. Roehl to be postmaster at Albuquerque, N. Mex., in 
415 of H. C. Roehl. Incumbent's commission expired March 

1918. 

Frank R. Frankenburger to be postmaster at Espanola, N. 

Mex. Office became presidential April 1, 1918. i 


N. Mex, 
Incumbent's commission expired 


Mex. 
Incumbent's commission expired 


NEW YORK. 

Anna E. Joyce to be postmaster at Roslyn Heights, N 
place of William H. Sobey, resigned. 

Besse R. Griffin to be postmaster at Quogue, N. V., 
Harmon P. Payne, deceased. 

Carroll F. Simpson to be postmaster at Phoenicia, N. V., in 
piace of Richard H. Henson, removed. 

Florence E. Doane to be postmaster at Chazy, N 
of Rufus P. Heaton, removed. 

Edward J. Madden to be postmaster at Upper Saranac, N. Y., 
5 pare of Lizzie M. Boyce. Office became presidential October 

1 

Edwin G. Boyd to be postmaster at Fort Edwards, N. Y., in 
place of D. H, Keating, resigned. 

Silas Springstead to be postmaster at Cobleskill, N. V., in 
piaco of Clarence Fox. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
18, 1917. 

Harry F. House to be postmaster at Chester, N. 
B. H. Cullen, resigned. 

William H. Murray to be postmaster at Albany, N. Y., in place 
of William H. Murray. Incumbent's ckmmission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1918. 

Edward F. Dougherty to be postmaster at Tonawanda, N. V., 
in place of E. F. Dougherty. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

Edwin Clute to be postmaster at Schenectady, N. Y., in place 
of E. Clute. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1917. 

Stephen Van Tassel to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
in place of S. Van Tassel. Incumbent's commission expired May 
18, 1918. 

Claude T. Metcalf to be postmaster at Wolcott, N. Y., in 
place of C. T. Wolcott. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Joseph J. O'Reilly to be postmaster at Willsboro, N. V., in 
place of J. J. O'Reilly. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. ‘ 

Clarence E. Palmer to be postmaster at Willard, N. Y., in 
place of C. E. Palmer. Incumbent's commission expired March 
24, 1918. 

Henry S. Sutherland to be postmaster at White Plains, N. V., 
in place of H. S. Sutherland. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1918, 


8 


in place of 


. V., in place 


V., in place of 
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David E. Brett to be postmaster at Whitehall, N. Y., in place 


of D. E. Brett. 
1918. 

Mary R. Newlands to be postmaster at West Poinf, N. Y., in 
place of M. R. Newlands. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Philip J. Smith to be postmaster at Webster, N. Y., in place 
of P. J. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired May 18, 1918. 

Albert C. Salisbury to be postmaster at Waterville, N. X., 
in place of A. C. Salisbury. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1918. 

Peter Marcinkowski, jr., to be postmaster at Wallkill, N. Y., 
in place of P. Marcinkowski, jr. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired June 19, 1918. 

C. Gordon Simmons to be postmaster at Vernon, N. X., in 
place of C. G. Simmons. Incumbent's commission expired June 
5, 1918. 

Charles E. Thompson to be postmaster at Trumansburg, 
N. V., in place of C. E. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 24, 1918. 

James H. Burns to be postmaster at Troy, N. Y., in place 
of J. H. Burns. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Myron L. Fisher to be postmaster at Spencer, N. Y., in place 
of M. L. Fisher. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

William A. Cochran to be postmaster at Southold, N. V., in 
place of W. A. Cochran. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Verne Seebeo to be postmaster at South Dayton, N. Y., in 
piace of V. Seebeo. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

Myrie M. Kelly to be postmaster at Sodus, N. Y., in. place of 
M. P Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

John G. Rose to be postmaster at Sinclairville, N. Y., in 
place of J. G. Rose. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
24, 1918. 

Leo B. Bennett to be postmaster at Schenevus, N. Y., in place 
of L. B. Bennett. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 
1918. 

George D. Cunningham to be postmaster at Schaghticoke, 
N. Y., in place of G. D. Cunningham. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 10, 1918. 

Minnie C. Fellows to be postmaster at Scarsdale, N. V., in 
place of M. C. Fellows. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
19, 1918. 

Lawrence M. Kenney to be postmaster at Saugerties, N. Y., 
in place of L. M. Kenney. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 18, 1918. 

William E. Mills to be postmaster at Rose Hill, N. Y., in 
place of W. E. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Albert R. Kessinger to be postmaster at Rome, N. Y., in 
place of A. R. Kessinger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1918. 

Lee Van Vredenburgh to be postmaster at Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
in place of L. V. Vredenburgh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Horatio S. Ransom to be postmaster at Rausomville, N. T., 
in place of H. S. Ransom. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Matthew T. Hutchinson to be postmaster at Port Washington, 
N. V., in place of M. T. Hutchinson. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 2, 1918. 

James L. Hutchens to be postmaster at Pulaski, N. Y., in 
place of J. L. Hutchens. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1918. 

Andrew G. Senecal to be postmaster at Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
in place of A. G. Senecal. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1918. i 

John E. Walker to be postmaster at Philmont, N. X., in 
1 J. E. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Joseph P. Kiernan to be postmaster at Pawling, N. Y., in 
place of J. P. Kiernan. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

Michael J. Murray to be postmaster at Owego, N. Y., in place 
of e 20 Murray. Incumbent's commission expired January 
12, 1918. $ 

George II. Steele to be postmaster at Oriskany, N. Y., in 
p ee G. H. Steele. Incumbent's commission expired June 
5, 1918. 

W. Cooke Oille to be postmaster at North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
in place of W. C. Oille. Incumbent's commission expired April 
6, 1918. w 


Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 


Orin A. Skutt to be postmaster at North Rose, N. V., in place 
25 ie Skutt. Incumbent's commission expired January 

Thomas F. Connolly to be postmaster at Norfolk, N. Y.. in 
place of T. F. Connolly. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 25, 1918. : 

Luther Hasbrouck to be postmaster at New Paltz, N. Y., in 
place of L. Hasbrouck. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 25, 1918. 

Augusta H. Tilden to be postmaster at New Lebanon, N. V., 
in place of A. H. Tilden. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 25, 1918. 

Robert F. Talbot to be postmaster at New Berlin, N. V., in 
rer Me R. F. Talbot. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

Arthur H. Graham to be postmaster at Newark Valley, N. V., 
in place of A. H. Graham, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

J, Edward Lyon to be postmaster at Naples, N. V., in place 
3 a E. Lyon. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 

Charles L. Doolittle to be postmaster at Montour Falls, N. V., 
in place of C. L. Doolittle. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1918. 

Frederick H. Smith to be postmaster at Milton, N. Y., in place 
of F. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired July 26, 1918. 

George M. Pierson to be postmaster at Maybrook, N. Y., in 
place of G. M. Pierson. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

James A. McDonald to be postmaster at Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
in place of J. A. McDonald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1918. 

George D. Hughes to be postmaster at Madrid, N. Y., in place 
Utes D. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 

Clinton P. Geer to be postmaster at McGraw, N. Y., in place of 
C. P. Geer. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Wilbur C. Box to be postmaster at Linbrook, N. X., in place 
ie C. Box. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 

William J. White to be postmaster at Livingston Manor, N. Ta 
12 ps of W. J. White. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

Bessie Sullivan to be postmaster at Lisbon, N. Y., in place of 
Bessie Sullivan. Incumbent's commission expired June 19, 1918. 

Mark J. Lockington to be postmaster at Lima, N. X., in place 
18 J. Lockington. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 

Joseph E. Downs to be postmaster at Islip, N. Y., in place of 
J. E. Downs. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

John D. Crosby to be postmaster at Inwood, N. Y., in place of 
J. D. Crosby. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Joseph L. Durney to be postmaster at Huntington Station, 
N. V., in place of J. L. Durney. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

William J. Hyland to be postmaster at Hoosick Falls, N. V., in 
place of W. J. Hyland. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

Mark L. Mount to be postmaster at Hewlett, N. Y., in place 
of 55 L. Mount. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
191, 

Francis J. Mulgannon to be postmaster at Hempstead, N. Y., 
in place of F. J. Mulgannon. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 11. 1918. 

Wesley J. Springstead to be postmaster at Haverstraw, N. Y., 
in place of W. J. Springstead. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 24, 1918. 

Samuel N. Wheeler to be postmaster at Hancock, N. Y., in 
piace oe S. N. Wheeler. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Andrew J. McMahon to be postmaster at Groton, N. X., in 
place of A. J. McMahon. Incumbent's commission expired May 
4, 1918. 

Herbert W. Rackett to be postmaster at Greenport, N. Y., in 
place 775 H. W. Rackett. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Edward A. Clark to be postmaster at Greene, N. X., in place 
of E. A. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

James M. Dwyer to be postmaster at Geneseo, N. Y., in place 
of J. M. Dwyer. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1918. 

Peter T. Conley to be postmaster at Fulton, N. V., in place of 
P. T. Conley. Incumbent's commission expired January 81, 1918. 

Charles M. Estell to be postmaster at Friendship, N. X., in 
1 ©. M. Estell. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10, 
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George H. Martens to be postmaster at Fort Totten, N. Y., 
in place of G. H. Martens. Incumbent's commission expired May 
18, 1918. 

Charles E. Dempsey to be postmaster at Fort Covington, N. X., 
in place of C. E. Dempsey. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1918. 

Bruce M. Sweet to be postmaster at Fillmore, N. Y., in place 
of B. M. Sweet. Incumbent's commission expired May 18, 1918. 

Ephraim J. Fisk to be postmaster at Fairport, N. Y., in place 
of E. J. Fisk. Incumbent’s commission expired March 24, 1918. 

Sumner I. Houghwout to be postmaster at Falconer, N. Y., in 
place of S. I. Houghwout. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Abram Lang to be postmaster at Eden, N. Y., in place of Abram 
Lang. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Arthur E. Hammond to be postmaster at East Aurora, N. Y., 
in place of A. E. Hammond. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 18, 1918. 

Frederick W. Youmans to be postmaster at Delhi, N. X., in 
place of F. W. Youmans. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 13, 1918. 

Elbert G. Harris to be postmaster at Cuba, N. Y., in place of 
E. G. Harris. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

John W. Lynahan to be postmaster at Corning, N. Y., in place 
of J. W. Lynahan. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
27, 1918. 

Michael J. Flaherty to be postmaster at Corfu, N. Y., in place 
of M. J. Flaherty. Incumbent’s commission expired March 24, 
1918. 

Owen J. Burns to be postmaster at Clinton, N. Y., in place of 
O. J. Burns. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1918. 

Hugh W. McClellan to be postmaster at Chatham, N. X., in 
place of H. W. McClellan. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 28, 1918. 

Frank T. Kelly to be postmaster at Central Islip, N. X., in 
place of F. T. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
27, 1918. 

William H. Barry to be postmaster at Carthage, N. Y., in place 
2 W. H. Barry. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 
1918. 

James L. Seely, jr., to be postmaster at Canisteo, N. Y., in 
place of J. L. Seely, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
4, 1918. 

Claud M. Armitage to be postmaster at Candor, N. Y., in place 
of C. M. Armitage, Incumbent’s commission expired March 12, 
1918. 

Thomas Conners to be postmaster at Camillus, N. X., in place 
of Thomas Conners. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Frank D. Ball to be postmaster at Caledonia, N. Y., in place of 
F. D. Ball. Incumbent’s commission expired March 24, 1918. 

John W. Thorp to be postmaster at Brewster, N. Y., in place 
of J. W. Thorp. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Patrick A. Hallahan to be postmaster at Brasher Falls, N. Y., 
in place of P. A. Hallahan. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

Frank McMahon to be postmaster at Belfast, N. Y., in place 
of F. McMahon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Irving Barrett to be postmaster at Bedford Hills, N. Y., in 
place of I. Barrett. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
25, 1918. ; 

Charles H. Tighe to be postmaster at Avon, N. Y., in place of 
O. H. Tighe. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 1918. 

Robert E. L. Reynolds to be postmaster at Amsterdam, N. V., 
in place of R. E. L. Reynolds. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

George S. Vroman to be postmaster at Altamont, N. X., in 
place of G. S. Vroman., Incumbent's commission expired March 
24, 1918. 

Daniel Grant to be postmaster at Afton, N. Y., in place of 
Daniel Grant. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Frank P. Hobbs to be postmaster at Wolfeboro, N. Y., in place of 


F. P. Hobbs. Incumbent’s commission expired July 26, 1917. 

Robert B. Hoag to be postmaster at Iona Island, N. Y. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Albert E. Moran to be postmaster at Gardiner, N. Y. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. — 

Nicholas Reilly to be postmaster at Brentwood, N. X. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Edward J. Woods to be postmaster at Bayport, N. Y. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Fred G. Burt to be postmaster at Adams Center, N. Y. Office 


became presidential January 1, 1918. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


John A. Hornaday, jr., to be postmaster at Beaufort, N. C., 
in place of O. W. Whitehurst, resigned. 

George W. Collins to be postmaster at Burgaw, N. C., in place 
of Finley T. Croom, resigned. 

James A. Harrington to be postmaster at Ayden, N. C., in 
place of J. A. Harrington. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 26, 1918. 

Edwin S. Yarbrough to be postmaster at Duke, N. C., in 
place of E. S. Yarbrough. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 11, 1918. 

Leroy L. Massey to be postmaster at Zebulon, N. C., in place 
— L. Massey. Incumbent's commission expired February 2, 
1918. 

A. Elmo Powell to be postmaster at Whiteville, N. C., in place 
of A. E. Powell. Incumbents commissfon expired January 
27, 1918. 

Emma L. Vaughan to be postmaster at Whitakers, N. C., in 
place of E. L. Vaughan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 25, 1918. 

P. Hanes Linville to be postmaster at Walnut Cove, N. C., in 
place of P. H. Linville. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Luther B. Carr to be postmaster at Wallace, N. C., in place of 
L. B. Carr. Incumbent’s commission expired Mareh 11, 1918. 

Wilson D. Leggett to be postmaster at Tarboro, N. C., in 
place of W. D. Leggett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 25, 1918. 

Kate S. Dunn to be postmaster at Scotland Neck, N. C., in 
paor = K. S. Dunn. Incumbent's commission expired March 

, 1918. 

Vernon G. Pleasants to be postmaster at Rowland, N. C., in 
place of V. G. Pleasants. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 11, 1918. 

William C. Bass to be postmaster at Rosemary, N. C., in 
para ae W. C. Bass. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

Oscar A. Snipes to be postmaster at Rocky Mount, N. C., in 
place 8 O. A. Snipes. Incumbent's commission expired October 
1, 1917. 

Thomas L. Grant to be postmaster at Old Fort, N. C., in place 
of T. L. Grant. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

James D. Babb to be postmaster at Murfreesboro, N. C., in 
pas of J. D. Babb. Incumbent’s commission expired May 7, 

Hamilton Erwin to be postmaster at Morgantown, N. C., in 
place of Hamilton Erwin. Incumbents commission expired 
March 11, 1918. 

William L. Arendell to be postmaster at Morehead City, N. C., 
in place of W. L. Arendell. Incumbents commission expired 
April 6, 1918. 

William D. Templeton to be postmaster at Mooresville, N. G., 
in place of W. D. Templeton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 11, 1918. 

Edwin C. Winchester to be postmaster at Monroe, N. O., in 
place of E. C. Winchester. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Luther E. Huggins to be postmaster at Marshville, N. C., in 
place of L. E. Huggins. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. i 

Robert H. Davis to be postmaster at Louisburg, N. C., in place 
of Ne H. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 
1918. 

John K. Cline to be postmaster at Lincolnton, N. C., in place 
of J. K. Cline. Incumbent's commission expired March 11, 
1918. 

Gilbert H. Russell to be postmaster at Laurinburg, N. C., in 
place of G. H. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Redding M. Harper to be postmaster at La Grange, N. C., in 
pare of R. M. Harper. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 
1918. 

Walter D. La Roque to be postmaster at Kinston, N. C., in 
place of W. D. La Roque. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 24, 1918. 

Arthur H, Patterson to be postmaster at Kings Mountain, 


N. C., in place of A. H. Patterson. Incumbent's commission ex- 


pired April 24, 1918. 

Festus C. Gillam to be postmaster at Kannapolis, N. C., in 
place of F. C. Gillam. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

B. Rufus Avent to be postmaster at Jonesboro, N. C., in place 
of E R. Avent. Incumbent's commission expired February 2, 
191 
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George C. Lynch to be postmaster at Hillsboro, N. C., in place 
of G. C. Lynch. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Watson Winslow to be postmaster at Hertford, N. C., in place 
of W. Winslow. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 1918. 

John R, Rankin to be postmaster at Gastonia, N. C., in place 
of J. R. Rankin. Incumbent's commission expired 26, 1918. 

William C. Blanton to be postmaster at Forest City, N. C., in 
place of W. C. Blanton. Incumbent's commission expired March 
11, 1918. 

J. Otho Lunsford to be postmaster at Durham, N. C., in place 
of J. O. Lunsford. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 
1918. 

Robert G. Morisey to be postmaster at Clinton, N. C., in place 
of R. G. Morisey. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 
1918. 

Nathan R. Pool to be postmaster at Clayton, N. C., in place of 
N. R. Pool. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1918. 

Gaither G. Blackwelder to be postmaster at China Grove, 
N. C., in place of G. G. Blackwelder. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 27, 1918. 

James E. Muse to be postmaster at Carthage, N. C., in place 
of J. E. Muse. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Ogden F. Crowson to be postmaster at Burlington, N. C., in 
place of O. F. Crowson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
22, 1918. 

Horace McR. Gudger to be postmaster at Biltmore, N. C., in 
place of H. McR. Gudger. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
2, 1918. 

Romulus R. Ross to be postmaster at Ashboro, N. C., in place 
of R. R. Ross. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Addison J. M. Perry to be postmaster at Colerain, N. C. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Thomas H. Coffey to be postmaster at Blowing Rock, N. O. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Amsey A. Hilburn to be postmaster at Bladenboro, N. C. 
Smeg became presidential January 1, 1918. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Samuel Fairman to be postmaster at Wilton, N. Dak., in place 
of Arthur L. Menard, resigned. 

Patrick J. Kavanagh to be postmaster at Carpio, N. Dak., in 
place of T. J. Kavanagh, resigned. 

Kari R. Knowles to be postmaster at Wing, N. Dak., in place 
of Robert A. Yeater, removed. 

Arthur J. Swartwout to be postmaster at Wimbledon, N. Dak., 
in place of D. F. Dick, resigned. 

Floyd S. Putman to be postmaster at Streeter, N. Dak., in 
place of Walter E. Barringer, resigned. 

Frederick D. Cannon to be postmaster at McHenry, N. Dak., 
in place of W. O. Lowden, resigned. 

Henry C. Lay to be postmaster at Stanton, N. Dak., in place of 
Frank E. Winmill, resigned. 

Lorenzo A. Holmes to be postmaster at Kenmare, N. Dak., in 
place of O. L. Toftner, removed. 

Jessie L. Kinsey to be postmaster at Beach, N. Dak., in place 
of A. J. O'Keefe, resigned. 

Paul Keller to be postmaster at Hebron, N. Dak., in place of 
P. Keller. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Andrew I. Koehmstedt to be postmaster at Langdon, N. Dak., 
in place of A. I. Koehmstedt. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 9, 1918. 

Henry W. Willis to be postmaster at Lansford, N. Dak., in 
place of H. W. Willis. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

Thomas Regan to be postmaster at Larimore, N. Dak., in place 
of T. Regan. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1918. 

John Foran to be postmaster at Mandan, N. Dak., in place of 
John Foran. Incumbent’s commission expired October 18, 1917. 

James R. Manley to be postmaster at Minnewaukan, N. Dak., 
in place of J. R. Manley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 25, 1918. 

Orren T. House to be postmaster at Napoleon, N. Dak., in 
piere of O. T. House. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
27, 1918. 

J. Francis Tibbs to be postmaster at Rugby, N. Dak., in place 
of J. F. Tibbs. Incumbent’s commission expired March 25, 1918. 

Martin O. Hagenson to be postmaster at Scranton, N. Dak., in 
place of M. O. Hagenson. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 


ruary 11, 1918. 

Frank Renning to be postmaster at Velva, N. Dak., in place 
of Frank Renning. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1918. 

Henry E. Stoskoff to be postmaster at Wildrose, N. Dak., in 
place of II. E. Stoskoff. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 11, 1918, 


Joseph G. Senger to be postmaster at Harvey, N. Dak., in place 
3 55 G. Senger. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 

Frank Lish to be postmaster at Dickinson, N. Dak., in place of 
F. Lish. Incumbent’s commission expired August 28, 1917. 

William Strehlow to be postmaster at Casselton, N. Dak., in 
piace of W. Strehlow. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1917, 

John W. Stambaugh to be postmaster at Carrington, N. Dak., 
in place of J. W. Stambaugh. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 11, 1918. 

Zora Svendsgaard to be postmaster at Bowdon, N. Dak., in 
place of Z. Svendsgaard. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
16, 1918. 

OHIO. 

William Buck to be postmaster at Germantown, Ohio, in place 
of Charles A. Baker, resigned. 

Wyatt S. Ehrmin to be postmaster at Stryker, Ohio, in place 
of Emile F. Juillard, deceased. 

William M. Poling to be postmaster at Murray, Ohio, in place 
of Morris Albaugh, resigned. 

Owen E. Reed to be postmaster at Hiram, Ohio, in place of 
Henry N. Dyson, resigned. 

Elsie M. Smith to be e at Sharonyille, Ohio. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

George C. Wolfe to be postmaster at Racine, Ohio. 
came presidential April 1, 1918, 

S. Carlotta Zahm to be postmaster at Bascom, Ohio, 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

A. Ross Read to be postmaster at Akron, Ohio, in place of 
A. R. Read. Incumbent's commission expired January 14, 1918. 

Franzo D. Miller to be postmaster at Alliance, Ohio, in place of 
F. D. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired June 8, 1918. 

Charles R. Musson to be postmaster at Arcanum, Ohio, in place 
of C. R. Musson. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 1918. 

David Snyder to be postmaster at Archbold, Ohio, in place of 
D. Snyder. Incumbent's commission expired May 14, 1918. 

Frank N. Henry to be postmaster at Atwater, Ohio, in place of 
F. N. Henry. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 1918. 

Henry W. W. Spargur to be postmaster at Bainbridge, Ohio, in 
place of H. W. W. Spargur. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 29, 1917, 

Charles J. Betz to be postmaster at Baltimore, Ohio, in place of 
C. J. Betz. Incumbent's commission expired January 81, 1918. 

James M. McNamara to be postmaster at Barberton, Ohio, in 
place of J. M. McNamara. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 23, 1918. 

John T. Flynn to be postmaster at Bellaire, Ohio, in place 
5 1 T. Flynn. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 

Marion A. Baldwin to be postmaster at Blanchester, Ohio, in 
piaca ot M. A. Baldwin. Incumbent's commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

Harry J. Spitler to be postmaster at Brookville, Ohio, in place 
of H. J. Spitler. Incumbent's commission expired May 1, 1918. 

John M. Francis to be postmaster at Cadiz, Ohio, in place of 
J. M. Francis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 6, 1918. 

Richard M. Allison to be postmaster at Cambridge, Ohio, in 
place of R. M. Allison. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

William D. Caldwell to be postmaster at Canton, Ohio, in 
place of W. D. Caldwell. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 12, 1918. 

Harvey N. Steger to be postmaster at Cardington, Ohio, in 
phoe 1 H. N. Steger. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
18, 1918. 

William Zahn to be postmaster at Carey, Ohio, in place of W. 
Zahn. Incumbent's commission expired March 28, 1918. 

Joseph V. Lawler to be postmaster at Carrollton, Ohio, in 
place 15 J. V. Lawler. Incumbent's commission expired June 
26, 1918. 

William A. Turnbull to be postmaster at Cedarville, Ohio, in 
place of W. A. Turnbull. Incumbent's commission expired May 
28, 1918. 

William J. Murphy to be postmaster at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
place of W. J. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired May 
7, 1918. 

Crayton V. Calvin to be postmaster at Columbiana, Ohio, in 
place of C. V. Calvin. Incumbent's commission expired May 28, ` 
1918. 

Robert J. Baxter to be postmaster at Conneaut, Ohio, in place 
of R. J. Baxter. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Charles B. Maier to be postmaster at Covington, Ohio, in 
place of C. B. Maier. Iucumbent's commission expired April 25, 
1918. 


Office be- 
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Clarence D. Crumb to be postmaster at Cuyahoga, Ohio, in 
place of C. D. Crumb. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
4, 1918. 

John N. Petersen to be postmaster at Delta, Ohio, In place 
of J. N. Petersen. Incumbent's commission expired February 
25, 1918. 

Mathew H. Darby to be postmaster at Deshler, Ohio, in place 
of M. H. Darby. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 
1918. 

George G. Wilkinson to be postmaster at East Palestine, 
Ohio, in place of G. G. Wilkinson. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 14, 1918. 

William H. Chilcote to be postmaster at Edgerton, Ohio, in 
place of W. H. Chilcote. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1918. 

Frank J. Sonderman to be postmaster at Fort Recovery, Ohio, 
in place of F. J. Sonderman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1918. 

George L. Higby to be postmaster at Garrettsville, Ohio, in 
place of G. L. Higby. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 
23, 1918. 

Wilbur M. Carpenter to be postmaster at Geneva, Ohio, in 
place of W. M. Carpenter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 27, 1918. 

Thomas B. Richey to be postmaster at Georgetown, Ohio, in 
place of T. B. Richey. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1918. 

John L. Strange to be postmaster at Greenfield, Ohio, in place 
of J. L. Strange. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 
1918. 

Adam H. Meeker to be postmaster at Greenville, Ohio, in 
place of A. H. Meeker. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
29, 1917. 

Charles L. Ritz to be postmaster at Holgate, Ohio, in place 
of C. L. Ritz. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1918. 

Thomas Kyer to be postmaster at Jackson, Ohio, in place of 
T. Kyer. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1918. > 

Harry C. Lieurance to be postmaster at Jamestown, Ohio, in 
place of H. C. Lieurance. Incumbents commission expired 
January 31, 1918. 

Jacob M. Ridenour to be postmaster at Junction City, Ohio, 
in place of J. M. Ridenour. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Carl W. Smith to be postmaster at Kenton, Ohio, in place of 
C. W. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired May 15, 1918. 

Charles B. Dechant to be postmaster at Lebanon, Ohio, in 
place of Charles B. Dechant. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 23, 1918. 

Frank H. Davet to be postmaster at Madison, Ohio, in place 
of F. H. Davet. Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 1918. 

Jacob D. Yocum to be postmaster at Mechanicsburg, Ohio, in 
place of J. D. Yocum. Incumbent's commission expired March 
19, 1918. 

Royal M. Wheeler to be postmaster at Mantua, Ohio, in place 
of R. M. Wheeler. Incumbent's commission expired January 
14, 1918. 

Thomas H. Code to be postmaster at Mentor, Ohio, in place 
of z: H. Code. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1918. 

Morton A. Houghton to be postmaster at Oberlin, Ohio, in 
place of M. A. Houghton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 4, 1918. 

David H. Heiby to be postmaster at Ohio City, Ohio, in 
place of D. H. Heiby. Incumbent's commission expired May 
20, 1917. 

George F. Zeller to be postmaster at Ottawa, Ohio, in place 
of G. F. Zeller. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1918. 

Stephen D. Carroll to be postmaster at Painesville, Ohio, in 
place of S. D. Carroll. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 14, 1918. 

Peter D. Amstutz to be postmaster at Pandora, Ohio, in place 
o 1 D. Amstutz. Incumbent's commission expired January 31, 
1918. 

Richard D. Brown to be postmaster at Pataskala, Ohio, in 
place of R. D. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired March 
12, 1918. 

William R. Foster to be postmaster at Perry, Ohio, in place 
70 — R. Foster. Incumbent's commisslon expired January 31. 
Philip Wetzel to be postmaster at Perrysburg, Ohio, in place 
of P. Wetzel. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 1918. 

Ward G. Haviland to be postmaster at Pioneer, Ohio, in place 
ae a — Haviland. Incumbent's commission expired February, 

* 


— 


L. Vallee Harold to be postmaster at Portsmouth, Ohio, in 
8 Vallee Harold. Incumbent's commission expired April 

191 

Stephen D. McDowell to be postmaster at Prairie Depot, 
Ohio, in place of S. D. McDowell. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 24, 1918. 

Joseph L. Riesser to be postmaster at Ripley, Ohio, in place 
f 2 L. Riesser. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 

18. 

Charles L. Hunter to be postmaster at St. Marys, Ohio, in 
poet C. L. Hunter. Iucumbent's commission expired March 

„ 1918. 

Joseph H. Biddle to be postmaster at St. Paris, Ohio, in place 
or . H. Biddle. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 
1918. 

William F. Gordon to be postmaster at Somerset, Ohio, in 
piner ot W. F. Gordon. Incumbent's commission expired June 

agi 

Charles P. Dunn to be postmaster at Springfield, Ohio, in 
— of C. P. Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 
1918. 

William F. J. Dehn to be postmaster at Struthers, Ohio, in 
place of W. F. J. Dehn. Iucumbent's commission expired June 
16, 1918. 

Alfred N. Warren to be postmaster at Sylvania, Ohio, in place 
4 i N. Warren. Incumbent’s commission expired January 14, 
191 

Raymond J. Neel to be postmaster at Thornville, Ohio, in 
piace of R. J. Neel. Incumbents commission expired March 23, 
1918. 

Cyrenius C. Hughs to be postmaster at Utica, Ohio, in place 
s ʻ C. Hughs. Incumbent's commission expired January 31, 
191 

Charles A. Trinter to be postmaster at Vermilion, Obio, ‘in 
pae x ©. A. Trinter. Incumbent's commission expired June 

„ 1918. 

James L. Murray to be postmaster at Wakeman, Ohio, in 
paca os J. L. Murray. Incumbent's commission expired Murch 

Charles P. Gabelman to be postmaster at Waverly, Ohio, in 
place of C. P. Gabelman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1918. 

Elijah T. Dando to be postmaster at Wellston, Ohio, in place 
of E. T. Dando. Incumbent's commission expired June 3, 1918. 

Frank Bookman to be postmaster at Westerville, Ohio, in 
place of F. Bookman. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

Orrin E. Jones to be postmaster at West Salem, Ohio, in place 
of O. E. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Thurman Spriggs to be postmaster at Woodsfield, Ohio, in 
place of T. Spriggs. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
27, 1918. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Jesse M. Coday to be postmaster at Commerce, Okla., in place 
of Roy Tennison, removed. 

Jefferson D. Ward to be postmaster at Spiro, Okla., 
of Della Hickman, resigned. 

Will A. Allen to be postmaster at Roff, Okla., 
Randolph Laurence, resigned. ‘ 

Edmon E. Payne to be postmaster at Mounds, Okla., in place 
of Clarence G. Dalton, resigned. 

Laura A. Beamer to be postmaster at Morris, Oklu., 
of Ida Per Lee Pugsley, resigned. 

David W. Study to be postmaster at Healdton, Okla., in phice 
m 5 C. Heald. Office became presidential January 1, 
191 

John M. Dollarhide to be postmaster at Wright (late Bis- 
mark), Okla., in place of J. M. Dollarhide. Office became presi- 
dential October 1, 1916. 

James M. Staten to be postmaster at Helena, Okla., in place 
of J. M. Staten. Incumbent’s commission expired October 4, 
1917. 


in place 


in place of 


in place 


Joseph H. Brasher to be postmaster at Noble, Okla. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

William T. Childs to be postmaster at Nash, Okla. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 

Albert A. Stebbins to be postmaster at Garber. Okla. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Baker B. Woodward to be postmaster at Bokoshe, Okla. 


Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Andrew J. Adcock to be postmaster at Aline, Okla., in place of 
A. J. Adcock. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Birt A. Clark to be postmaster at Arnett, Okla., in place of 
B. A. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 
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Jesse W. Phillips to be postmaster at Atoka, Okla., in place of 
J. W. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

John A. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Chandler, Okla., in 
place of J. A. McLaughlin. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Walter B. Hensley to be postmaster at Checotah, Okla., in 
place of W. B. Hensley. Incumbent's commission expired March 
19, 1918. 

George W. Barefoot to be postmaster at Chickasha, Okla., in 
place of G. W. Barefoot. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
19, 1918. 

Robert L. Lunsford, jr., to be postmaster at Cleveland, 
Okla., in place of R. L. Lunsford, jr. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 27, 1918. 

Samuel R. Staton to be postmaster at Cushing, Okla, in 
place of S. R. Staton. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1917. 

‘Thomas P. Stone to be postmaster at Custer, Okla., in place 
of T. P. Stone. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Samuel C. Campbell to be postmaster at Enid, Okla., in place 
of S. C. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired July 15, 
1917. 

Leslie E. Ellis to be postmaster at Erick, Okla., in place of 
L. E. Ellis. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Charles E. Howe to be postmaster at Gotebo, Okla., in place 
of C. E. Howe. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 
1918. 

James W. Smith to be postmaster at Grandfield, Okla., in 
place of J. W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Orlando E. Butler to be postmaster at Grove, Okla., in place 
of O. E. Butler. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
11, 1918. 

William I. Bowen to be postmaster at Haileyville, Okla., in 
place of W. I. Bowen. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
5, 1918. 

Frank B. Hutchison to be postmaster at Kaw, Okla., in place 
of F. B. Hutchison. Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 
1918. 

David G. Woodworth to be postmaster at Kingfisher, Okla., 
in place of D. G. Woodworth. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

Ida H. Culbertson to be postmaster at Kiowa, Okla., in place 
of I. H. Culbertson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
27, 1918. 

Eugenia F. Turner to be postmaster at Krebs, Okla., in place 
of E. F. Turner. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 
1918. 

Monroe Moore to be postmaster at Lamont, Okla., in place of 
M. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Floyd L. Swank to be postmaster at Norman, Okla., in place 
of F. L. Swank. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
21, 1918. 

Israel W. Bebout to be postmaster at Orlando, Okla., in 
place of I. W. Bebout. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1918. 

Madison E. Didlake to be postmaster at Quinton, Okla., in 
place of M. E. Didlake. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

William T. Vest to be postmaster at Pondcreek, Okla., in 
place of W. T. Vest. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
15, 1918. 

John H. Anderson to be postmaster at Snyder, Okla., in place 
of J. H. Anderson. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 
1918. 

Irvine O. Diggs to be postmaster at Stillwater, Okla., in place 
of I. O. Diggs. Incumbent's commission expired February 2, 
1918. 

Jesse D. Crawford to be postmaster at Stonewall, Okla., in 
place of J. D. Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 21, 1918. 

Simmie Farriss to be postmaster at Stratford, Okla., in place 
of S. Farriss. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Hinton A. Crawford to be postmaster at Temple, Okla., in 
place of H. A. Crawford. Iucumbent's commission expired May 
14, 1918. 

Robert I. Temple to be postmaster at Watonga, Okla., in place 
of R. I. Temple. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

James P. MeLarty to be postmaster at Wilburton, Okla., in 
place of J. P. MeLarty. Incumbent's commission expired June 
23, 1918. 

George P. Rollow to be postmaster at Wynne Wood, Okla., in 
place of G. P. Rollow. Incumbent's commission expired March 
24, 1918. 


Thomas C. Shacklett to be postmaster at Yukon, Okla., in 
place of T. C. Shacklett. Incumbent's commission expired April 
27, 1918. 

OREGON. 

George W. Starr to be postmaster at Powers, Oreg., in place 
of Roy J. Rhoades, resigned. 

Willis E. Young to be postmaster at Linnton, Oreg., in place 
of Marshall W. Malone, resigned. 

Irwin D. Pike to be postmaster at Grass Valley, Oreg., in place 
— rye = Bryant, resigned. Office became presidential Octo- 

ri, 4 

Rodrick A. Chisholm to be postmaster at Monroe, Oreg. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Ethel B. Mather to be postmaster at Clackamas, Oreg. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Charles H. Morris to be postmaster at Arlington, Oreg., in 
place of C. H. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Charles N. Wait to be postmaster at Canby, Oreg., in place 
of C. N. Wait. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1918. 

Victor P. Moses to be postmaster at Corvallis, Oreg., in place 
of V. P. Moses. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Vivian P. Fiske to be postmaster at Dallas, Oreg., in place of 
V. P. Fiske. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 1918. 

John H. Young to be postmaster at Hermiston, Oreg., in place 
of J. H. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Archie Parker to be postmaster at Monmouth, Oreg., in place 
of A. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Thomas J. Tweedy to be postmaster at Pendleton, Oreg., in 
22 a T. J. Tweedy. Incumbent's commission expired June 

* 

Russell H. Sullens to be postmaster at Prairie City, Oreg., in 
piace 1 R. H. Sullens. Incumbent's commission expired March 

Matthew M. Fitch to be postmaster at Sherwood, Oreg., in 
ners es M. M. Fitch. Incumbent's commission expired March 

William J. Hayner to be postmaster at Sutherlin, Oreg., in 
place of W. J. Hayner. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Edwin W. Dye to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, Pa., in place 
of Joseph T. King, resigned. 

Joseph F. Dolan, jr., to be postmaster at Bala, Pa., in place 
of Jobn J. Riddle, resigned. : 

Harry M. Bowman to be postmaster at Annville, Pa., in place 
of W. L. Saylor. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 1917. 

James J. Huebener to be postmaster at Lititz, Pa., in place of 
Warren S. Buch, deceased. 

Thomas A. Riggle to be postmaster at Houston, Pa., in place 
of R. M. Hamilton, resigned. 

John J. Sullivan to be postmaster at Dallas, Pa., in place of 
Samuel Bulford, resigned. 

Arthur N. Rose to be postmaster at Rouseville, Pa., in place 
of Arthur N. Rose. Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

William L. McLaren to be postmaster at Cressona, Pa., in place 
of W. L. McLaren. Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Fisk Goodyear to be postmaster at Carlisle,. Pa., in place of 
F. Goodyear. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 1918. 

William A. McMahan to be postmaster at West Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Oscar W. Kaegel to be postmaster at Thompsontown, Pa. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 


Horace G. Moyer to be postmaster at Richland, Pa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Emma M. Schrock to be postmaster at Garrett, Pa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

James T. Fisher to be postmaster at Finleyyille, Pa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Spurgeon L. Wilson to be postmaster at Driftwood, Pa. Office 
became residential April 1, 1918. 

Charles McBride to be postmaster at Blair Station, Pa. Office 


became presidential October 1, 1917. 
William V. Wirtz to be postmaster at Albion, Pa., in place of 
W. V. Wirtz. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1918. 
Martin Klingler to be postmaster at Allentown, Pa., in place 
of M. Klingler. Incumbent’s commission expired May 27, 1918. 


Frank M. Newingham to be postmaster at Apollo, Pa., in 
place of F. M. Newingham. 
February 18, 1918. 

Albert L. Reinhold to be postmaster at Ardmore, Pa., in place 
of A. L. Reinhold. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 


1918. 
David Burke to be postmaster at Bangor, Pa., in place of D, 
Burke. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1918. 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


1918. 
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Americus Enfield to be postmaster at Bedford, Pa., in place 
of A. Enfield. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Michael E. Brown to be postmaster at Blairsville, Pa., in place 
of M. E. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired June 25, 1918. 

James A, Cooper to be postmaster at Brockwayville, Pa., in 
place of J. A. Cooper. Incumbent's commission expired May 26, 
1918. 

John J. McAllister to be postmaster at Bryn Mawr, Pa., in 
place of J. J. McAllister. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1918. 

Bernard Doherty to be postmaster at Clifton Heights, Pa., in 
place of B. Doherty. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 
1918. 

John K. Gorman to be postmaster at Coalport, Pa., in place of 
J. K. Gorman. Incumbent’s commissfon expired March 20, 1918. 

John R. Bucher to be postmaster at Columbia, Pa., in place of 
J. R. Bucher. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1918. 

William D. McGinnis to be postmaster at Connellsville, Pa., in 
place of W. D. McGinnis. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 15, 1918. 

Henry J. Bock to be postmaster at Conway, Pa., in place of 
H. J. Bock. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 1918. 

Charles J. Hansell to be postmaster at Cynwyd, Pa., in place 
of C. J. Hansell. Incumbent's commission expired May 15, 1918. 

Thomas G. Vincent to be postmaster at Danville, Pa., in place 
of T. G. Vincent. Incumbent's commission expired June 29, 1918. 

Asher K. Anders to be postmaster at Doylestown, Pa., in 
place of A. K. Anders, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1918. 

Harry W. Faloon to be postmaster at East Brady, Pa., in 
place of H. W. Faloon. Incumbent's commission expired March 
20, 1918. 

John L. Dimmig to be postmaster at East Greenville, Pa., in 
place of J, L. Dimmig. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Henry Bourns to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Pa., in place of 
H. Bourns. Incumbent’s commission expired February 7, 1918. 

Barney N. De France to be postmaster at Ellwood City, Pa., in 
place of B. N. De France. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
23, 1918. 

William R. Speer to be postmaster at Everett, Pa., in place of 
W. R. Speer. Incumbent's commission expired March 20, 1918. 

Jacob F. Lauffer to be postmaster at Export, Pa., in place of 
J. F. Lauffer. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1918. 

Effie R. Anschutz to be postmaster at Fort Washington, Pa., 
in place of E. R. Anschutz. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1918. 

Lewis A. Snyder to be postmaster at Fullerton, Pa., in place 
of L. A. Snyder. Incumbent's commission expired May 26, 
1918. 

John A. Rick to be postmaster at Girard, Pa., in place of J. A. 
Rick. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 1918. 

John Dyurik to be postmaster at Glenlyon, Pa., in place of 
John Dyurik. Incumbents commission expired February 4, 
1918. 

Henry J. Morris to be postmaster at Hatboro, Pa., in place of 
H. J. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 1918. 

Bernard J. Rountree to be postmaster at Haverford, Pa., in 
place of B. J. Rountree. Incumbent's commission expired May 
26, 1918. 

Hugh McKenna to be postmaster at Hazleton, Pa., in place of 
H. McKenna. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 1918. 

Joseph J. Campbell to be postmaster at Homer City, Pa., in 
place of J. J. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 7, 1918. 

James C. Shields to be postmaster at Irwin, Pa., in place of 
J. C. Shields. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Thomas S. Moreland to be postmaster at Jamestown, Pa., in 
pare of T. S. Moreland. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

, 1918. 

Michael F. McDermott to be postmaster at Jermyn, Pa., in 
place of M. F. McDermott. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 15, 1918. 

Frederick O. Schreiner to be postmaster at Johnsonburg, Pa., 
in place of F. O. Schreiner. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 18, 1918. 

Llewellyn Augstadt to be postmaster at Kutytown, Pa., in 
place of L. Augstadt. Incumbent's commission expired March 20, 
1918. 

George B. M. Ward to be postmaster at Laceyville, Pa., in 
pince ot G. B. M. Ward. Incumbent's commission expired March 

„ 1 x 
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Daniel P. Johnson to be postmaster at Lansford, Pa., in place 
77 P. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 

John B. Parks to be postmaster at Leechburg, Pa., in place of 
1 Parks. Incumbent's commission expired January 19, 

John F, Kurty to be postmaster at Lewisburg, Pa., in place of 
J. F. Kurty. Incumbent’s commission expired June 25, 1918. 

Paul O. Brosius to be postmaster at Lock Haven, Pa., in place 
2 1 O. Brosius. Incumbent's commission expired April 27, 
1918. 

Robert M. McCartney to be postmaster at McDonald, Pa., in 
place of R. M. McCartney. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 15, 1918. 

Claude E. Desch to be postmaster at Macungie, Pa., in place 
ne 18 E. Desch. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 
Blake W. McCracken to be postmaster at Mahaffey, Pa., in 
place of B. W. McCracken. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 25, 1918, 

Cornelius P. Reing to be postmaster at Mahanoy City, Pa., in 
yace of C. P. Reing. Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 

Harrison J. Kromer to be postmaster at Merion Station, Pa., 
in place of H. J. Kromer. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1918. 

Thomas P. Logan to be postmaster at Midland, Pa., in place 
of T. P. Logan. Incumbent's commission expired June 26, 1918. 

Martha E. Doebler to be postmaster at Mifllinburg, Pa., in 
piace os M. E. Doebler, Incumbent’s commission expired April 

Joseph S. Cole to be postmaster at Millville, Pa., in place of 
J. S. Cole. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 1918. 

Frank Snyder to be postmaster at Minersville, Pa., in place of 
F. Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 1918. 

David M. Brown to be postmaster at Mount Alto, Pa., in place 
p 15 M. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 

18. 

Stanley Dropeski to be postmaster at Nanticoke, Pa., in place 
of S. Dropeski. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1918. 

William H. Keener to be postmaster at New Bethlehem, Pa., 
in place of W. H. Keener. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1918. 

David B. Thomas to be postmaster at New Brighton, Pa., in 
place of D. B. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
23, 1918. 

Philip W. Miller to be postmaster at New Freedom, Pa., in 
paca or P. W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

Isaac Scarborough to be postmaster at New Hope, Pa., in place 
a 18 Scarborough. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 

Edward Ace to be postmaster at Nicholson, Pa., in place of 
E. Ace. Incumbent's commission expired January 19, 1918. 

John A. Coonahan to be postmaster at Ogontz, Pa., in place of 
1 Coonahan. Incumbent's commission expired March 20, 

William M. O. Edwards to be postmaster at Pencoyd, Pa., in 
place of W. M. O. Edwards. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 7, 1918. 

John A. Thornton to be postmaster at Philadelphia, Pa., in 
place of J. A. Thornton. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 25, 1917. 

Merle D. Salyards to be postmaster at Pitcairn, Pa., in place 
7 D. Salyards. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 

Charles R. Smith to be postmaster at Quakertown, Pa., in 
24 1015 O. R. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired April 

Albert H. Fritz to be postmaster at Quarryville, Pa., in place 
40 A. H. Fritz. Incumbent's commission expired August 18, 
1917. 

Harvey Ziegler to be postmaster at Red Lion, Pa., in place of 
H. Ziegler. Incumbent's commission expired May 13, 1918. 

Bortley B. Stewart to be postmaster at Rimersburg, Pa., in 
place of B. B. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 31, 1918. 

Ranson E. Burket to be postmaster at Roaring Springs, Pa., 
in place of R. E. Burket. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1918. 

James C. McDowell to be postmaster at Rosemont, Pa., in 
place of J. C. McDowell. Incumbents commission expired 
April 24, 1918. 
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Charles A. De Huff to be postmaster at Royersford, Pa., in 
place of C. A. De Huff. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 15, 1918. 

John T. Kennedy to be postmaster at Sharon, Pa., in place of 
J. T. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Thomas O. Humphrey to be postmaster at Sharon Hill, Pa., 
in place of T. O. Humphrey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1918. A 

Karl Smith to be postmaster at Sharpsville, Pa., in place of 
K. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired June 29, 1918. 

John E. Blair to be postmaster at Shippensburg, Pa., in place 
E $ E. Blair. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 
191 

Joseph H. McGee to be postmaster at South Bethlehem, Pa., in 
place of J. H. McGee. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
20, 1918. 

Robert M. Foster to be postmaster at State College, Pa., in 
place of R. M. Foster. Incumbent's commission expired June 
23, 1918. 

Edward M. Hirsh to be postmaster at Tamaqua, Pa., in place 
of E. M. Hirsh. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1917. 

Glenmar G. Gaston to be postmaster at Tionesta, Pa., in place 
of G. G. Gaston. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 
1918. : 

John M. Graham to be postmaster at Volant, Pa., in place of 
J. M. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1918. 

John A. Ketterer to be postmaster at Wampum, Pa., in place 
of 4 A. Ketterer. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 
191, 

Milton H. Gundy to be postmaster at Wernersville, Pa., in 
place of M. H. Gundy. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 19, 1918. 

Joe C. Harding to be postmaster at Windber, Pa., in place of 
J. C. Harding. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1917. 

William A. Christman to be postmaster at Womelsdorf, Pa., 
in place of W. A. Christman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1918. 

Annie H. Washburn to be postmaster at Wyncote, Pa., in 
place of A. H. Washburn. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 20, 1918. 

PORTO RICO. 


Rodulfo Blanco to be postmaster at Rio Piedras, P. R., in 
place of Rodulfo Blanco. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1918. 

Paul Vilella, jr., to be postmaster at Lates, P. R., in place of 
Paul Vilella, jr. Office became presidential October 1, 1917. 

Manuel S. Pacheco to be postmaster at Fajardo, P. R., in place 
of M. S. Pacheco. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

Juan F. Rivera to be postmaster at Coamo, P. R., in place of 
Juan F. Rivera. Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Fernando Callejo to be postmaster at Manati, P. R., in place 
of F. Callejo. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Horace G. Thornton to be postmaster at Esmond, R. I., in 
place of Caleb E. Moffitt, resigned. 

Ernest M. Spencer to be postmaster at North Scituate, R. I., 
in place of E. M. Spencer. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1915. 

Francis J. McCabe to be postmaster at Apponang, R. I., in 
place of F. J. McCabe. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 15, 1918. 

Honore H. Archambault to be postmaster at Artic, R. I., in 
place of H. H. Archambault. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 18, 1918. 

Daniel G. Coggeshall to be postmaster at Bristol, R. L, in 
place of D. G. Coggeshall. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 20, 1918. 

John Reynolds to be postmaster at Harrisville, R. I., in place 
of J. Reynolds, Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Charles Quinn to be postmaster at Phenix, R. I., in place of C. 
Quinn. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 1918. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Horace M. Watkins to be postmaster at Ridge Springs, S. C., 
in place of M. B. Watson, resigned. 

Henry L. Diefenbach to be postmaster at Moultrieville, S. C., 
in place of H. L. Diefenbach. Office became presidential Janu- 
ary 1, 1918. 


Bruce K. Arnold to be postmaster at Woodruff, S. C., in place 
of B. K. Arnold. Incumbent’s commission expired August 1, 
1917. 

Smith L. Johnston to be postmaster at St. George, S. C., in 
place of S. L. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
2, 1917. : 


Ella Z. McCravey to be postmaster at Liberty, S. C., in place 
= m a McCravey. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

Fred Mishoe to be postmaster at Greelyville, S. C. Office bg- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 

Harriett H. Gooding to be postmaster at Brunson, S. C. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Peter T. Sapoch to be postmaster at Blacksburg, S. C., in 
pyaar P. T. Sapoch. Incumbent's commission expired March 

J. Elizabeth Meehan to be postmaster at Chesterfield, S. C., 
in place of J. E. Meehan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1918. 

Richard W. Scott to be postmaster at Jonesville, S. C., in place 
Sy W. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired August 1, 

Luther McLaurin to be postmaster at McColl, S. C., in place 
8 McLaurin. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 

William A. Hill to be postmaster at Newberry, S. C., in place 
of W. A. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired August 2, 1917. 

Arthur R. Garner to be postmaster at Timmonsville, S. C., 
in place of A. R. Garner. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

Joshua L. Young to be postmaster at Ware Shoals, S. C., in 
place of J. L. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 7, 1918. 

Francis M. Cross to be postmaster at Westminster, S. C., in 
8 F. M. Cross. Incumbent's commission expired March 
19, $ 

George B. McMaster to be postmaster at Winnsboro, S. C., in 
place of G. B. McMaster. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Mary M. Cullen to be postmaster at Reliance, S. Dak., in place 
of Mary M. Cullen. Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Edward J. Engler to be postmaster at Ipswich, S. Dak., in 
pis 25 E. J. Engler. Incumbent's commission expired August 

; 1917. 

Marshall Coffman to be postmaster at Dallas, S. Dak., in place 

1 5 Coffman. Incumbent's commission expired October 22, 
917. 8 

Frank Dennerly to be postmaster at McLaughlin, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Charles H. Peckham to be postmaster at Alexandria, S. Dak., 
in place of C. H. Peckham. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 27, 1918. 

Patrick J. Donohue to be postmaster at Bonesteel, S. Dak., In 
4 7 “rs P. J. Donohue. Incumbent's commission expired April 

191 

Thomas McAllen to be postmaster at Bristol, S. Dak., in place 
na McAllen. Incumbent's commission expired February 2, 
1918. 

Lloyd L. Truesdell to be postmaster at Burke, S. Dak., in place 
of L. L. Truesdell. Incumbent's commission expired March 12, 
1918. 

George C. H. Kostboth to be postmaster at Canastota, S. Dak., 
in place of G. C. H. Kostboth. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 24, 1918. - 

Frank P. Gannaway to be postmaster at Chamberlain, S. Dak., 
in place of F. P. Gannaway. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 24, 1918. 

F. Bonifice Boyle tọ be postmaster at Corsica, S. Dak.. in 
place of F. B. Boyle. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 
1918. 

Patrick Holland to be postmaster at Fort Pierre, S. Dak., in 
place of P. Holland. Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 
1918. 


Sigurd E. Olsen to be postmaster at Frederick, S. Dak., in 
place of S. E. Olsen. Incumbent's commission expired April 
6, 1918. 

William S. Small to be postmaster at Gettysburg, S. Dak., in 
place of W. S. Small. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
3, 1918. 

Harry Donovan to be postmaster at Hecla, S. Dak., in place 
of H. Donovan. Incumbent's commission expired April 27, 
1918. 

Charles S. Eastman to be postmaster at Hot Springs, S. Dak., 
in place of C. S. Eastman. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 24, 1918. 

Nels C. Andrews to be postmaster at Irene, S. Dak., in place 
of N. C. Andrews. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Frank C. Fisher to be postmaster at Lead, S. Dak., in place 
1 5 C. Fisher. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 
19 ‘ 


1918. 
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Frank Junge to be postmaster at Leola, S. Dak., in place of 
F. Junge. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Matthew F. Ryan to be postmaster at Mobridge, S. Dak., in 
place of M. F. Ryan. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
8, 1918. 

Charles P. Dahlen to be postmaster at Oldham, S. Dak., in 
place of C. P. Dahlen. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1918. 

John ©. Borcherding to be postmaster at Presho, S. Dak., in 
place of J. C. Borcherding. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1918. $ 

Stephen Donahoe to be postmaster at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
15 place of S. Donohoe. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
19, 1918. 

Albert P. Monell to be postmaster at Stickney, S. Dak., in 
oe of A. P. Monell. Incumbent's commission expired March 
12, 1918. 

William Galvin to be postmaster at Sturgis, S. Dak., in place 
of W. Galvin. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Ephraim W. Babb to be postmaster at Wakonda, S. Dak., in 
ae of E. W. Babb. Incumbent’s commission expired May 8, 
1918. 

George W. Turley to be postmaster at Willow Lake, S. Dak., 
in place of G. W. Turley. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 2, 1918. 

Matthew F. Cummins to be postmaster at Wilmot, S. Dak., 
in place of M. F. Cummins. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 6, 1918. 

Martin K. Nolan to be postmaster at Winner, S. Dak., in 
place of M. K. Nolan. Incumbent's commission expired April 
27, 1918. 

Mark M. Bennett to be postmaster at Yankton, S. Dak., in 
place of M. M. Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 20, 1918. 

TENNESSEE. 


Robert W. Caldwell to be postmaster at Gallatin, Tenn., in 
place of R. W. Caldwell. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 25, 1918. 

Fred G. Curtis to be postmaster at Butler, Tenn. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 

Benjamin W. Scott to be postmaster at Bradford, Tenn. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Eugene F. Allen to be postmaster at Ashland City, Tenn., 
in place of E. F. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
24, 1918. 

John T. Clary to be postmaster at Bellbuckle, Tenn., in place 
of J. T. Clary. Incumbent’s commission expired August 22, 
1917. 

Enos O. Thomas to be postmaster at Camden, Tenn., in place 
of E. O. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired March 25, 
1918. 

James M. Scarborough to be postmaster at Dover, Tenn., in 
place of J. M. Scarborough. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 9, 1918. 

Thomas J. Addington to be postmaster at Ducktown, Tenn., 
in place of T. J. Addington. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 13, 1918. 

Franklin W. Latta to be postmaster at Dyersburg, Tenn., in 
place of F. W. Latta. Incumbent's commission expired March 
9, 1918. 

Thomas P. Rucker to be postmaster at Franklin, Tenn., in 
place of T. P. Rucker. Incumbent's commission expired June 
29, 1918. 

Philip D. Harris to be postmaster at Greenfield, Tenn., in 
place of P. D. Harris. Incumbent's commission expired May 

1918. 

S B. Hampton Moore to be postmaster at Halls, Tenn., in place 
of B. H. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 1918. 

Arch W. Ashton to be postmaster at Hohenwald, Tenn., in 
place of A. W. Ashton. Incumbent's commission expired May 2, 
1918. 

James W. McGlathery to be postmaster at Humboldt, Tenn., 
in place of J. W. McGlathery. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 19, 1918. 

Frank K. Mounteastle to be postmaster at Johnson City, 
Tenn., in place of F. K. Mountcastle. Incumbent's commission 
expired April 10, 1918. 

Rufus R. Doak to be postmaster at Lebanon, Tenn., in place 
of R. R. Doak. Incumbent’s commission expired May 2, 1918. 

Melville B. Capps to be postmaster at Livingston, Tenn., in 
paraos M. B. Capps. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
11, 1918. 

Wiliam A. Ghormley to be postmaster at Madisonville, Tenn., 
in place of W. A. Ghormley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 18, 1918. > 


Charles W. Metcalf, jr., to be postmaster at Memphis, Tenn., 
in place of C. W. Metcalf, jr. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 13, 1918. 

Wiliam H. Howard to be postmaster at Milan, Tenn., in 
place of W. H. Howard. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 11, 1918. 

John E. Helms to be postmaster at Morristown, Tenn., in 
ETER J. E. Helms. Incumbent’s commission expired May. 

„ 1918, 

Eugene S. Shannon to be postmaster at Nashville, Tenn, in 
place of E. S. Shannon. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

Gordon B. Baird to be postmaster at Obion, Tenn., in place of 
G. B. Baird. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Joel J. Jones to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Tenn., in 
piaco, 2 Joel J. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired January. 

Robert B. Schoolfield to be postmaster at Pikeville, Tenn., in 
place of R. B. Schoolfield. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 25, 1917. 

Hiram M. Moore to be postmaster at Portland, Tenn., in place 
ot M. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired January 31, 
1918. 

John S. Gilbreath to be postmaster at Pulaski, Tenn., in place 
1295 S. Gilbreath. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 

Isaac M. Steele to be postmaster at Ripley, Tenn., in place 
of I. M. Steele. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1918. 

Winfield B. Hale to be postmaster at Rogersville, Tenn., in 
ere of W. B. Hale. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 

Addie D. Bell to be postmaster at Springfield, Tenn., in place 
of A. D. Bell. Incumbent's commission expired June 24, 1918. 

TEXAS. 

Tyre H. Brown to be postmaster at Lockhart, Tex., in place 
of J. G. Burleson, jr., resigned. 

Colonel J. Russell to be postmaster at Slaton, Tex., in place 
oe F. Higbee. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 

Lorena C. W. Holder to be postmaster at Rockwall, Tex., in 
place of B. B. Lanham, resigned. 

William T. Edgar to be postmaster at Remlig, Tex., in place 
of C. F. Christian, resigned. 

Delphia N. Cox to be postmaster at Hereford, Tex., in place 
of J. A. Stegall, resigned. 

Edward S. Dougherty to be postmaster at Edinburg, Tex., in 
place of W. A. Thompson, resigned. 

James B. Goodlett to be postmaster at Quanah, Tex., in 
place of J. C. S. Morrow. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 10, 1917. ; 

Louis S. Chamberlain, jr., to be postmaster at Burnet, Tex., 
in place of H. F. Atkinson, resigned. 

Buna Mae Coffey to be postmaster at Aubrey, Tex., in place 
of Elmo D. McCage, removed. 

Mary Foster to be postmaster at Welder, Tex., in place of 
Mary Harrell; name changed by marriage. 

Frances J. Wheeler to be postmaster at Brownsville, Tex., in 
place of Mrs. Jesse O. Wheeler. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired October 1, 1917. 

Thomas J. Abell to be postmaster at Wharton, Tex., in place 
of T. J. Abell. Incumbent's commission expired February 2, 
1918 


William H. Rand to be postmaster at Sulphur Springs, Tex., 
in place of W. H. Rand. Incumbent's commission expired April 
6, 1918. 

Edward W. Sharman to be postmaster at Liberty, Tex., in 
place of E. W. Sharman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1918. . 

Richard D. Tankersley to be postmaster at Killeen, Tex., in 
place of R. D. Tankersley. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

Andrew W. Howell to be postmaster at Frost, Tex., in place 
a W. Howell. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 
1918. 

Robert E. Speer to be postmaster at Fort Worth, Tex., in place 
of R. E. Speer. Incumbent's commission expired March 9, 1918. 

Julian R. Ransone, jr., to be postmaster at Cleburne, Tex., in 
place of J. R. Ransone, jr. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 18, 1918. 

Henry A. B. Muller to be postmaster at Brenham, Tex.. in 
place of H. A. B. Muller. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Frank K. Sterrett to be postmaster at Albany, Tex., in place 
S F. K. Sterrett. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 
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Lode Miller to be postmaster at Winfield, Tex. Office became 
presidential April 1, 1918. 

Edna Overshiner to be postmaster at Valley View, Tex. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

James D. Wilson, jr., to be postmaster at Trenton, Tex. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Fannie Stieber to be postmaster at Rocksprings, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Verna K. Harper to be postmaster at Rice, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 

Alfred A. Thomas to be postmaster at Chandler, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

Elberta H. Prichard to be postmaster at Bogata, Tex. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1917. 

John W. Sharp to be postmaster at Beckville, Tex. Office: be- 
came presidential April 1, 1918. 

Amelia Martin to be postmaster at Anderson, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1918. 

John C. Arnett to be postmaster at Abernathy, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

John D. Blizzard to be postmaster at Alba, Tex., in place of 
J. D. Blizzard. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 1918. 

Harry C. Word to be postmaster at Alice, Tex., in place of 
H. C. Word. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 1918. 

Edward Kennedy to be postmaster at Anson, Tex., in place 
of E. Kennedy. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1917. 

Horton L. Robertson to be postmaster at Archer City, Tex., 
in place of H. L. Robertson. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 6, 1918. 

Benjamin M. Richardson to be postmaster at Athens, Tex., 
in place of B. M. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 11, 1918. 

Gustavus A. Lindemann to be postmaster at Bartlett, Tex., in 
place of G. A. Lindemann. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1918. 

Thomas W. Cain to be postmaster at Bastrop, Tex., in place 
of T. W. Cain. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 
1918. 

Arthur S. Collins to be postmaster at Bay City, Tex., in 
place of A. S. Collins. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 19, 1918. 

Ellis M. Quinn to be postmaster at Beeville, Tex., in place 
of E. M. Quinn. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 
1918. 

Emn~m L. Willke to be postmaster at Boerne, Tex., in place 
of E. L. Wilke. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

William D. Mechristy to be postmaster at Brownwood, Tex., 
in place of W. D. McChristy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 24, 1918. 

James B. Rector to be postmaster at Buckhoits, Tex., in place 
of J. B. Rector. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Chester A. Purcell to be postmaster at Burkburnett, Tex., in 
place of C. A. Purcell. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
18, 1918. 

Maxey McCrary to be postmaster at Calvert, Tex., in place 
of M. McCrary. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

Edward F. English to be postmaster at Cameron, Tex., in 
3 E. F. English. Incumbent's commission expired May 
20, 1917. 

Fred R. Ridley to be postmaster at Campbell, Tex., in place 
eS R. Ridley. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
1918. 

Elmer T. Gilbert to be postmaster at Carbon, Tex., in place 
55 22 T. Gilbert. Incumbent's commission expired February 11, 
1918. 

William E. Thompson to be postmaster at Celeste, Tex., in 
place of W. E. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 11, 1918. 

John D. Redditt to be postmaster at Center, Tex., in place 
of J. D. Redditt. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

James F. Kunkel to be postmaster at Clarksville, Tex., in 
oa 5 J. F. Kunkel. Incumbent's commission expired March 

ip! 

Jasper N. Fallis to be postmaster at Clifton, Tex., in place 
of J. N. Fallis. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1918. 

4. Johnson Page to be postmaster at Como, Tex., in place of 
A. J. Page. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1918. 

Archie N. Justiss to be postmaster at Corsicana, Tex., in place 
of A. N. Justiss. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

James W. Hail to be postmaster at Crockett, Tex., in place of 
J. W. Hail. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1918. 
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John H. Cates to be postmaster at Decatur, Tex., in place of 
J. H. Cates. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 1918. 

Frances M. Brady to be postmaster at Del Rio, Tex., in place 
of F. M. Brady. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 1918. 

Franklin P. Henry to be postmaster at Floydada, Tex., in place 
of F. P. Henry. 
1918. 

L. Loring Bradbury to be postmaster at Franklin, Tex., in place 
= aoe Bradbury. Incumbent's commission expired February 

3 4 

Daniel B. Shrader to be postmaster at Frisco, Tex., in place of 
p 5 Shrader. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 

18. 

Edmund R. Cheesborough to be postmaster at Galveston, Tex., 
in place of E. R. Cheesborough. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired June 27, 1918. 

Robert N. Eastus to be postmaster at Gordon, Tex., in place of 
rahi Eastus. Incumbent’s. commission expired January 12, 

Charles V. Gates to be postmaster at Gorman, Tex., in place of 
©. V. Gates. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 1918. 

Walter F. Juliff to be postmaster at Granbury, Tex., in place of 
W. F. Juliff. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1918. 

Thomas H. Haynie to be postmaster at Grand View, Tex., in 
place of T. H. Haynie. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 20, 1918. 

William E. Thies to be postmaster at Granger, Tex., in place of 
W. E. Thies. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 1918. 

Frank W. Leaverton to be postmaster at Grapeland, Tex., in 
mase 2 F. Leaverton. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10, 1 

Robert C. Dial to be postmaster at Greenville, Tex., in place of 
R. C. Dial. Incumbent's commission expired April 27, 1918. 

Floyd W. Easterwood to be postmaster at Hearne, Tex., in 
place of F. W. Easterwood. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

John P. Rodgers to be postmaster at Hico, Tex, in place of 
J. P. Rodgers. Incumbent's commission expired March 18, 1918. 

Conrad M. Newton to be postmaster at Hubbard, Tex., in place 
2 97 6 M. Newton. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 

Thomas S. Hamilton to be postmaster at Italy, Tex., in place of 
T. S. Hamilton. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

William Clark to be postmaster at Jefferson, Tex., in place of 
W. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1918. 

Exie B. MeDougald to be postmaster at Kemp, Tex., in place 
othe B. McDougald. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 

Evye Kennedy to be postmaster at Kirbyville, Tex., in place 
of E. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1918. 

Albert L. Melton to be postmaster at Leonard, Tex., in place 
1 5 L. Melton. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 

William H. Reaves to be postmaster at Lometa, Tex., in place 
3 H. Reaves. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 
1918. 

William R. McAdams to be postmaster at Lorena, Tex., in 
place of W. R. McAdams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

Sam R. Brown to be postmaster at McGregor, Tex., in place 
59 — R. Brown. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 18, 

E. Otho Driskell to be postmaster at Mansfield, Tex., in place 
5 2 Driskell. Incumbent's commission expired February 

1 

* 

Benjamin F. Shepherd to be postmaster at Memphis, Tex., in 
place of B. F. Shepherd. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

Henry C. Williams to be postmaster at Mierkel, Tex., in place 
of = C. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 
1918. 

William H. Mercer to be postmaster at Mineral Wells, Tex., 
in place of W. H. Mercer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1918. 

William H. McCurdy to be postmaster at Moody, Tex., in 
place of W. H. McCurdy. Incumdent's commission expired 


Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 


-| March 18, 1918. 


Louis A. Meiners to be postmaster at Moulton, Tex., in place 
of L. A. Meiners. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1918. 

John M. Diggs to be postmaster at Munday, Tex., in place of 
J. M. Diggs. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 
1918. 

William H, Brown to.be postmaster at Navasota, Tex., in 
place a W. H. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired May 


* 
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Forrest M. Mattox to be postmaster at Newton, Tex., in place 
of F. M. Mattox. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1918. 
Joe Wren to be postmaster at Normangee, Tex., in place of 
Joe Wren. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1918. 
George T. Wood to be postmaster at Olney, Tex., in place of 


G. T. Wood. 
1918. 

Robert C. Matthews to be postmaster at Palestine, Tex., in 
place of R. C. Matthews. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 1, 1918. 

Claudine Barnes to be postmaster at Pampa, Tex., in place of 
C. Barnes. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1918. 

Earl M. Duvall to be postmaster at Petrolia, Tex., in place 
of E. M. Duvall. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Joe R. Hooton to be postmaster at Pittsburg, Tex., in place of 
J. R. Hooton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 1918. 

James A. Crow to be postmaster at Plano, Tex., in place of 
J. A. Crow. Incumbent’s commission expired February 2, 1918. 

Joseph H. Washburne to be postmaster at Port Arthur, Tex., 
in place of J. H. Washburne. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 6, 1918. 

Penrose N. Ions to be postmaster at San Angelo, Tex., in 
place 5 P. N. Ions. Incumbent's commission expired February 
2, 1918. 

George D. Armistead to be postmaster at San Antonio, Tex., 
in place of G. D. Armistead. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 26, 1918. 

William H. Miller to be postmaster at Seymour, Tex., in place 
of W. H. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1918. 

William J. Davis to be postmaster at Silsbee, Tex., in place ef 
W. J. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1918. 

James D. Williams to be postmaster at Sinton, Tex., in place 
5 . D. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

Jabez J. Jenkins to be postmaster at Skidmore, Tex., in place 
of $ J. Jenkins, Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

James J. Sutton to be postmaster at Stockdale, Tex., in place 
of x J. Sutton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

James E. Nix to be postmaster at Sunset, Tex., in place of 
J. E. Nix. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 1918. 

James B. Walker to be postmaster at Tahoka, Tex., in place 
of J. B. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 

Henry M. Coats to be postmaster at Texas City, Tex., in place 
of H. M. Coats. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 1918. 

James P. Sharp to be postmaster at Tiogu, Tex., in place of 
J. P. Sharp. Incumbent's commission expired July 25, 1918. 

James S. Spradley to be postmaster at Van Alstyne, Tex., in 
place a J. S. Spradley. Incumbent's commission expired March 
19, 1918. 

Edward B. Fleming to be postmaster at Victoria, Tex., in place 
of a B. Fleming. Incumbent’s commission expired July 25, 
1918. 

Reuben J. Kennedy to be postmaster at Whitesboro, Tex., in 
place of R. J. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
19, 1918. 

Henry L. Webster to be postmaster at Whitewright, Tex., in 
place of H. L. Webster. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1918. 

George C. Williams to be postmaster at Wills Point, Tex., in 
place of G. C. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired June 
27, 1918. 


Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 


UTAH. 


Oliver C. Larsen to be postmaster at Monroe, Utah, in place of 
Walter O. Lundgreen. Office became presidential October 1, 
1916. 

William H. Fitzwater to be postmaster at Duchesne, Utah, in 
place of W. H. Fitzwater. Office became presidential October 1, 
1916. 

Randall Christensen to be postmaster at Moroni, Utah. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

James H. Clarke to be postmaster at American Fork, Utah., in 
place of J. H. Clarke. Incumbent's commission expired May 
19, 1918. 

Isadore Lessing to be postmaster at Beaver, Utah, in place 
of I. Lessing. Incumbent’s commission expired March 12, 1918. 

Parley P. Willey to be postmaster at Bountiful, Utah, in place 
of P. P. Willey. Incumbent's commission expired April 29, 1918. 


George W. Young to be postmaster at Coalville, Utah, in 
place 1 G. W. Young. Incumbent's commission expired March 
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James A. Faust to be postmaster at Delta, Utah, in place of 
J. A. Faust. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1918. 

William W. Le Cheminant to be postmaster at Garfield, Utah, 
in place of W. W. Le Cheminant. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 6, 1918. 

Jessie M. French to be postmaster at Greenriver, Utah, in 
place of J. M. French. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

Lake E. Young to be postmaster at Helper, Utah, in place of 
L. E. Young. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Nathaniel H. Felt to be postmaster at Manti, Utah, in place 
of N. H. Felt. Incumbent's commission expired May 14, 1918. 

Niels Lind to be postmaster at Midvale, Utah, in place of N. 
Lind. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Adelbert K. Huish to be postmaster at Payson, Utah, in place 
of A. K. Huish. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1918. 

Walter W. Morrison to be postmaster at Richfield, Utah, in 
place of W. W. Morrison. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1918. 

Samuel W. Hendricks to be postmaster at Richmond, Utah, 
in place of S. W. Hendricks. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1918. 

Daniel L. Argyle to be postmaster at Salina, Utah, in place 
of D. L. Argyle. Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 1918. 

Noble Warrum to be postmaster at Salt Lake City, Utah, in 
place 75 N. Warrum. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

James Gowans to be postmaster at Tooele, Utah, in place of 
J. Gowans. Incumbent's commission expired June 3. 1918. 

Abraham Binkele to be postmaster at Tremonton, Utah. in 
pao of A. Binkele. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1918. 


VERMONT. 


Clarence W. Locke to be postmaster at Springfield, Vt., in 
place of C. W. Locke. Incumbent's commission expired June 
27, 1918. 

Frank L. Start to be postmaster at Jeffersonville, Vt. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Cornelius Buckley to be postmaster at Barton, Vt., in place of 
C. Buckley. Incumbent’s commission expired June 24, 1918. 

Emory S. Harris to be postmaster at Bennington, Vt., in place 
of E. S. Harris. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 1918. 

Andrew H. Peters to be postmaster at Bradford, Vt., in place 
of A. H. Peters. Incumbent's commission expired May 19, 1918. 

William H. Boardman to be postmaster at Charlotte, Vt., in 
place of W. H. Boardman. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5, 1918. 

Robert H. Royce to be postmaster at Johnson, Vt., in place of 
R. H. Royce. Iucumbent's commission expired April 6, 1918. 

John J. Rock to be postmaster at Ludlow. Vt., in place of 
J. J. Rock. Incumbent's commission expired June 24, 1918. 

Carl A. Mattison to be postmaster at Manchester Center, Vt., 
in place of C. A. Mattison. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 19, 1918. 

Herbert S. King to be postmaster at Manchester Depot, Vt., 
in place of H. S. King. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 19, 1918. 

Burton E. Bailey to be postmaster at Montpelier, Vt., in place 
of B. E. Bailey. Incumbent's commission expired June 16, 1918. 

James McGovern to be postmaster at North Bennington, Vt., 
in place of J. MeGovern. Incumbents commission expired 
March 28, 1918. 

George F. Hubbell to be postmaster at Northfield, Vt., in place 
of G. F. Hubbell. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 
1918. 

Patrick Mahoney to be postmaster at Poultney, Vt., in place of 
P. Mahoney. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1918. 

Sanford E. Emery to be postmaster at Proctorsville, Vt., in 
place of S. E. Emery. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 8, 1918. 

Frank A. Burditt to be postmaster at Putney, Vt., in place of 
F. A. Burditt. Incumbent’s commission expired February 7, 
1918. 


L. Halsea Crosier to be postmaster at Readsboro, Vt., in place 
of L. H. Crosier. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 
1918. 

Patrick H. Harty to be postmaster at Saxtons River. Vt., in 
place of P. H. Harty. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 
1918. 5 

William J. O'Neill to be postmaster at Waterbury, Vt., in 
place of W. J. O'Neill. Incumbent's commission expired June 
16, 1918. 

Maurice J. Walshe to be postmaster at White River Junction. 
Vt., in place of M. J. Walshe. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 23, 1918. N 


Henry D. Allen to be postmaster at Wilmington, Vt., in place 
of H. D. Allen. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 1918. 


VIRGINIA. 


Sidney M. Williams to be postmaster at Broadway, Va., in 
place of Joseph H. Nave, deceased. K 

Ernest L. Perry to be postmaster at Quantico, Va. Office 

“ame presidential January 1, 1918. 

Joshua P. Wescott to be postmaster at Nassawadox, Va. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1917. 

Susan A. Roadeap to be postmaster at Goshen, Va. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Mary P. Moon to be postmaster at Cartersville, Va. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Nathaniel Lancaster to be postmaster at Ashland, Va., in 
place of N. Lancaster. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
24, 1918. 

Nina W. Moss to be postmaster at Beaverdam, Va., in place 
of N. Moss. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

James M. Harris to be postmaster at Blackstone, Va., in place 
of J. M. Harris. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 
1918. $ 

John S. White to be postmaster at Charlottesville, Va., in 
place of J. S. White. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
17, 1918. 

Robert T. Montgomery to be postmaster at Colonial Beach, 
Va., in place of R. T. Montgomery. Incumbent's commission 
expired June 12, 1918. - 

Frank H. Rinehart to be postmaster at Covington, Va., in 
place of F. H. Rinehart. Incumbent's commission expired May 
18, 1918. 

Bert Russell to be postmaster at Damascus, Va., in place of 
B. Russell. Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 1918. 

Charles A. Funkhouser to be postmaster at Dayton, Va., in 
place of C. A. Funkhouser. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1918. 


John H. Massie to be postmaster at Edinburg, Va., in place of 


J. H. Massie. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1918. 

James R. Rawlings to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, Va., 
in place of J. R. Rawlings. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 20, 1918. 

Sydner B. Downing to be postmaster at Front Royal, Va., in 
place of S. B. Downing. Incumbent's commission expired April 
6, 1918. aie 

James M. Minnich to be postmaster at Gate City, Va., in 
place of J. M. Minnich. Incumbent's commission expired May 
19, 1918. 

William E. Ramsey to be postmaster at Gretna, Va., in place 
of W. E. Ramsey. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
G, 1918. 

Carlisle H. Willoughby to be postmaster at Jonesville, Va., 
in place. of C. H. Willoughby. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 28, 1918. 

William C. Lauck to be postmaster at Luray, Va., in place of 
W. C. Lauck. Incumbent’s commission expired March 18, 1918. 

Charles W. Mugler to be postmaster at Newport News, Va., 
in place of C. W. Mugler. Incumbent's commsion expired 
May 4, 1918. 

Samuel T. Montague to be postmaster at Portsmouth, Va., 
in place of S. T. Montague. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 26, 1918. 

Jefferson D. Askew to be postmaster at Pulaski, Va., in place 
of J. D. Askew. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1918. 

Hay T. Thornton to be postmaster at Richmond, Va., in place 
of H. T. Thornton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1918. 

William C. Menefee to be postmaster at Rockymount, Va., in 
place of W. C. Menefee. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1918. 

Wiley W. Ward to be postmaster at South Boston, Va., in 
place of W. W. Ward. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 
1918. 

John B. Norfleet to be postmaster at Suffolk, Va., in piace of 
J. B. Norfleet. Incumbent's commission expired March 18, 1918. 

Levi E. Stephenson to be postmaster at Wakefield, Va., in 
place of L. E. Stephenson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 18, 1918. 

John T. Cooke to be postmaster at Waynesboro, Va., in place 
of J. T. Cooke. Incumbent's commission expired April 29, 1918. 

Joseph L. Bland to be postmaster at Westpoint, Va., in place 
of J. L. Bland. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1918. 

Wade H. Lipps to be postmaster at Wise, Va., in place of W. H. 
Lipps. Incumbent’s commission expired June 29, 1918, 
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William XI. Calvert to be postmaster at Woodstock, Va., in 
pace of W. M. Calvert. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 
Claud N. Otey to be postmaster at Wytheville, Va., in place of 
C. N. Otey. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 1918. 


WASHINGTON, 


Maud E. Hays to be postmaster at Starbuck, Wash., in place 
of Emma Goodyear, resigned. 

Frank L. Stocking to be postmaster at Port Angeles, Wash., 
in place of Freeborn S. Lewis, deceased. 

James G. Boughter to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Wash., 
in place of Edward W. Ferris, deceased. 

William M. Relton to be postmaster at Richland, Wash., in 
7 of W. M. Relton. Office became presidential January 1, 

Charles C. King to be postmaster at Entiat, Wash., in place 
of Charles C. King. Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Bennett O. Skewis to be postmaster at Du Pont, Wash., in 
piaco of B. O. Skewis. Office became presidential January 1, 

William P. Connors to be postmaster at Almira, Wash., in 
place of W. P. Connors. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 20, 1918. 

Charles H. Runkel to be postmaster at Arlington, Wash., in 
piace ot C. H. Runkel. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

James F. Payne to be postmaster at Auburn, Wash., in place 
of J. F. Payne. Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 1918. 

L. Abram Dale to be postmaster at Brewster, Wash., in 
3 L. A. Dale. Incumbent's commission expired February 

Leroy R. Sines to be postmaster at Chelan, Wash., in place of 
L. R. Sines. Incumbent's commission expired May 19, 1918. 

Charles A. Ramm to be postmaster at Davenport, Wash., in 
DoE C. A. Ramm. Incumbent’s commission expired March, 

Samuel S. Moritz to be postmaster at Dayton, Wash., in place 
of S. S. Moritz. Incumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1918. 

Charles O. Jackson to be postmaster at Eatonville, Wash., in 
1 C. O. Jackson. Incumbent's commission expired March 

Robert A. Turner to be postmaster at Ellensburg, Wash., in 
eee R. A. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
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Fred L, Whitney to be postmaster at Ferndale, Wash., in place 
i L. Whitney. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 

Daniel I. Carpenter to be postmaster at Granite Falls, Wash., 
in place of D. I. Carpenter. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Andrew Hunter to be postmaster at Issaquah, Wash., in place 
of A. Hunter. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1918. 

George H. Bevan to be postmaster at Kettle Falls, Wash., in 
piaca oe G. H. Beyan. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
24, 1 

John H. Chilberg to be postmaster at La Conner, Wash., in 
place of J. H. Chilberg. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Tolaver T. Richardson to be postmaster at Northport, Wash., 
in place of T. T. Richardson, Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

James Doherty to be postmaster at Olympia, Wash., in place 
of James Doherty. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 
1918. 

Arthur A. Barnes to be postmaster at Pasco, Wash., in place 
of A. A. Barnes. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1918. 

James H. Schneckloth to be postmaster at Pomeroy, Wash., in 
place of J. H. Schneckloth. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1918. : 

Ethel R. Hanks to be postmaster at Port Orchard, Wash., in 
place of E. R. Hanks. Incumbent's commission expired January 
12, 1918. 

Robert Montgomery to be postmaster at Puyallup, Wash., in 
place of R. Montgomery. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
10, 1917. 

Edgar Battle to be postmaster at Seattle, Wash., in place of 
E. Battle. Incumbent's commission expired September 10, 1917. 

John W. Miller to be postmaster at Snohomish. Wash., in place 
of J. W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1918. 

Mae O. Gray to be postmaster at Stevenson, Wash., in place 
of M. O. Gray. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

John W. Shaw to be postmaster at Vancouver, Wash., in place 
of J. W. Shaw. Incumbent's commission expired April 27, 1918. 
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George B. Day to be postmaster at Walla Walla, Wash., in 
pace of G. B. Day. Incumbent's commission expired March 11, 

1 

Helen R. Whitney to be postmaster at Wapato, Wash., in place 


of H. R. Whitney. 
1918. 

Charles W. McClure to be postmaster at Washougal, Wash., in 
yee oe C. W. McClure. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

7, 1918. 

James M. G. Wilson to be postmaster at Waterville, Wash., in 
EATA J. M. G. Wilson, Incumbent's commission expired June 
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Clifton A. Battles, to be postmaster at Wenatchee, Wash., in 
piao of C. A. Battles. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

Lutetia M. Fields to be postmaster at Woodland, Wash., in 
place of L. M. Fields. Incumbent's commission expired February 
11, 1918. 


Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


William B. McNutt to be postmaster at Princeton, W. Va., in 
place of Wirt A. French, deceased. 

Oliver A. Locke to be postmaster at Milton, W. Va., in place 
of M. J. Wilson, resigned. 

Bertha W. Smith to be postmaster at Holden, W. Va., in place 
of J. L. Butcher, resigned. 

Clelia T. Henritze to be postmaster at War, W. Va. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 

John R. Schaeffer to be postmaster at Germania, W. Va. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Mary E. Davin to be postmaster at Montgomery, W. Va., in 
pan of M. E. Davin. Incumbent's commission expired October 

1917. 
Joseph N. Alderson to be postmaster at Alderson, W. Va., in 
place of J. N. Alderson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 

James W. Wilson to be postmaster at Barboursville, W. Va., in 
place of J. W. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
19, 1918. 

Burton B. Rohrbough to be postmaster at Belington, W. Va., 
in place of B. B. Rohrbough. Incumbent's commsision expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Leonidas W. Bartlett to be postmaster at Buckhannon, W. Va., 
in place of L. W. Bartlett. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 16, 1918. 

Hamer H. Berry to be postmaster at Burnsville, W. Va., in 
place of H. H. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 
1918. 

William B. Stewart to be postmaster at Chester, W. Va., in 
place of W. B. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
18, 1918. 

William D. Roush to be postmaster at Clendenin, W. Va., in 
place of W. D. Roush. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 6, 1917. 

Harry T. Bumgarner to be postmaster at Elizabeth, W. Va., 
in place of H. T. Bumgarner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 24, 1918. 

William W. Johnson to be postmaster at Glenville, W. Va., in 
place of W. W. Johnson, Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Benjamin L. Brown to be postmaster at Kingwood, W. Va., in 
place of B. L. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Joseph F. Thompson to be postmaster at Martinsburg, W. Va., 
in place of J. F. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

William S. Wray to be postmaster at Northfork, W. Va., in 
place of W. S. Wray. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1918. 

Thomas G. Burke to be postmaster at Oak Hill, W. Va., in 
place of T. G. Burre, Ineumbent's commission expired October 
4, 1917. 

William G. Keyes to be postmaster at Philippi, W. Va., in 
place of W. G. Keyes. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Charles G. Ogden to be postmaster at Salem, W. Va., in place 
of C. G. Ogden. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. 


Grover F. Hedges to be postmaster at Spencer, W. Va., in 
place of G. F. Hedges. Incumbent's commission expired June 
18. 1918. 

Preston H. Kelly to be postmaster at Thurmond, W. Va., in 
place of P. H. Kelly. 
4, 1917. 


Incumbent's commission expired October 


Karl G. Davis to be postmaster at Wallace, W. Va., in place 
DA G. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired January 27; 

Lawrence M. Rowan to be postmaster at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., in place of L. M. Rowan. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired April 24, 1918. 


WISCONSIN. 


Frank H. Denison to be postmaster at Mellen, Wis., in place 
of John Blake. Incumbent's commission expired July 11, 1917. 

Anton Schiesl to be postmaster at Laona, Wis., in place of 
J. D. Kissinger. Office became presidential July 1, 1917. 

James H. Walker to be postmaster at Hudson, Wis., in place 
of Andrew P. Kealy, deceased. 

Harley B. Wiley to be postmaster at Hancock Wis., in place 
2 Vee Campfield. Incumbent’s commission expired October 

> 7. 

Frederick N. Lochemes to be postmaster at St. Francis, Wis., 
iene of F. N. Lochemes. Office became presidential April 1; 

David A. Holmes to be postmaster at Melton, Wis., in place of 
8 Holmes. Incumbent's commission expired November 

Joseph A. Paustenback to be postmaster at Abbotsford, Wis., 
in place of J. A. Paustenback. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 11, 1917. 

Hiram J. Kinne to be postmaster at Amery, Wis., in place of 
aa 5 Kinne. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 

Angus D. McDonald to be postmaster at Ashland, Wis., in 
place of A. D. McDonald. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 25, 1918. 

William A. Koch to be postmaster at Brillion, Wis., in place 
2 9 A. Koch. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 

William A. Hume to be postmaster at Chilton, Wis., in plaec 
oe A. Hume. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 
1918. 

Joseph H. Smith to be postmaster at Elray, Wis., in place of 
cist a Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25; 

Nicholas H. Berigan to be postmaster at Foxlake, Wis., in 
place of N. H. Berigan. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1918. 

Charles Howard to be postmaster at Frederic, Wis., in place 
of C. Howard. Incumbent's commission expired May 26, 1918. 

Edward Schroeder to be postmaster at Granton, Wis., in 
11 8 E E. Schroeder. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

William L. Evans to be postmaster at Green Bay, Wis., in 
Bee W. L. Evans. Incumbent's commission expired June 

, 1918. 

Thomas D. Pluck to be postmaster at Horicon, Wis., in place 
855 a D. Pluck. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 

1 

Ollo F. Illing to be postmaster at Juneau, Wis., in place of 
O. F. Illing. Incumbent's commission expired June 15, 1918. 

Louis T. Keppler to be postmaster at Kiel, Wis., in place of 
L. T. Keppler. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

Albert Liebl to be postmaster at Luxembourg, Wis., in place 
or A Liebl. Incumbents commission expired February 25, 
1918. 

John D. Laughlin to be postmaster at Marion, Wis., in place 
of J. D. Laughlin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
25, 1918. 

Adolph G. Pankow to be postmaster at Marshfield, Wis., in 
place of A. G. Pankow. Incumbent's commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

Melvin G. Elstad to be postmaster at Mattoon, Wis., in place 
of M. J. Elstad. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 
1918. ; : 

Frank B. Schutz to be postmaster at Milwaukee, Wis., in 
place of F. B. Schutz. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1918. 

William W. Lauson to be postmaster at New Holstein, Wis., 
in place of W. W. Lauson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1918. h, 

Harry P. Walker to be postmaster at Plainfield, Wis. in 
place of H. P. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 25, 1918. 

James C. Thomas to be postmaster at Poynette, Wis., in place 
of J. C. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1918. 
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Arvid T. Swedborg to be postmaster at Prentice, Wis., in 
place of A. T. Swedborg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1918. 

John J. Voemostek to be postmaster at Rib Lake, Wis., in 
place of J. J. Voemostek. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 25, 1918. 

Frank Hall to be postmaster at Rio, Wis., in place of F. Hall. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 11, 1917. 

Loren L. Henthorn to be postmaster at Viola, Wis., in place 
a TE Henthorn. Incumbent’s commission expired October 

John O'Sullivan to be postmaster at Washburn, Wis., in 
place of J. O'Sullivan. Incumbent's commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

James W. Moore to be postmaster at Watertown, Wis., in 
8 J. W. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired May 
26. 1918. 

Samuel P. Godfrey to be postmaster at Waupaca, Wis., in 
Dace os S. P. Godfrey. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

Thomas H. Ryan to be postmaster at Wausau, Wis., in place 
T E H. Ryan. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 
191 

Fay M. Patterson to be postmaster at Wild Rose, Wis., in 
place of F. M. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1918. 

Lyle I. Daigneau to be postmaster at Boyceville, Wis., in 
place of Lyle I. Daigneau. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

WYOMING. 

George H. Greedy to be postmaster at Newcastle, Wyo., in 
place of C. W. Dow, resigned. 

Norvin D. Morgan to be postmaster at Gillette, Wyo., in 
place of H. H. Given, resigned. 

Guy J. Gay to be postmaster at Thermopolis, Wyo., in place 
x Guy J. Gay. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1918. k 
James B. Delaney tọ be postmaster at Saratoga, Wyo., in 
1 a J. B. Delaney. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Charles P. Wassung to be postmaster at Rock Springs, Wyo., 
in place of C. P. Wassung. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

Nellie Gilbert to be postmaster at Riverton, Wyo., in place of 
1 85 Gilbert. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
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George C. Forsythe to be postmaster at Lusk, Wyo., in place 
of George C. Forsythe. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

Edith S. Morgan to be postmaster at Glenrock, Wyo., in place 
of Edith E. Sumner; name changed by marriage. 

John H. Cameron to be postmaster at Evanston, Wyo., in 
place of J. H. Cameron. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. : 

Roger J. McGinnis to be postmaster at Cody, Wyo., in place 
of R. J. McGinnis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1918. 

Walter L. Larsh to be postmaster at Cheyenne, Wyo., in 
place of W. L. Larsh. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1918. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivax, August 30, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God our Heavenly Father, we wait upon Thee for 
wisdom, strength, courage, fortitude; to guide, uphold, and sus- 
tain us as individuals and as a Nation in the present world-wide 
crisis. : z 

To this end bless our soldiers, sailors, marines, aviatórs, and 
all the heroic men and women who are sacrificing themselves for 
the good of humanity. 

Open the eyes, we pray Thee, of the enemies of civilization, 
that they may see the wrong and suffering they have thrust 
upon the world; that they may repent and make restitution so 
far as they can, cease to do evil and learn to do well; that 
brotherly love may prevail not only as a theory but as a reality; 
that the precepts which have come down to us out of the past 
in tlie Ten Great Commandments,” the“ Sermon on the Mount,” 
the “ Prodigal Son,” and the “ Good Samaritan,” may have their 
sway in all the earth; in His Name. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, on pages 9657 and 9658 of the REC 
orp of yesterday’s proceedings, where two letters of the Presi- 
dent and a letter of mine were printed, the letter of the Presi- 
dent, dated August 22, which was read first and should have 
been printed in the Recorp first was printed last. I ask unani- 
mous consent to transpose the letters, and that they be reprinted 
in the Rxconp of to-day’s proceedings in the order in which they 
were read, in the order of their date, and that the interruption 
occurring where my time expired while my letter was being read 
may be stricken out, so that the letter may be printed as a whole 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks the correction of the 
Recorp in the manner he has stated. Is there objection? f 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand exactly 
what change the gentleman desires. 

Mr. SIMS. The letter of the President of August 22, which 
was read first, was printed last. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is not a very serious matter. 

Mr. SIMS. The letter written on August 26, which was in 
reply to my letter, is printed before my letter, and my letter 
is printed between the two letters of the President. Now, I 
want them printed in the order in which they were read. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that that transposition 
could be made easily without reprinting the letters, so that they 
would appear in the permanent Recorp in their proper order. 

Mr, SIMS. That can be done easily, but I want this correc- 
tion because these letters will be used during the consideration 
of this bill, perhaps, but not to-day, and I would like to have 
them in the order in which they were actually read. 

Mr, GILLETT. All the letters appear in full in the RECORD, 
although their order is transposed. Anybody who wishes to 
refer to any one of the letters can easily do so. It seems to me 
that when gentlemen on that side are preaching economy in the 
use of paper the reprint is superfluous. ' 

Mr. SIMS. I would not ask for it if it was only my owr 
letter, but the President's first letter was printed last, and 
the President's last letter was printed first. 

Mr. GILLETT. They will be put in their proper order in the 
permanent RECORD. 

Mr. SIMS. But we want to use the letters during this debate. 

Mr. GILLETT. If I thought it was in any way disrespectful 
to the President I certainly should not object, but if the House 
has not the intelligence to use these letters in their proper order 
then the House has not sufficient intelligence to debate this bill. 

Mr. SIMS. The daily Recorp goes out to libraries and to 
thousands of people. 

Mr. GILLETT. The copies of the Recorp containing these 
letters have already gone. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course, I can accomplish this by reading the 
letters in my own time, but I do not wish to do that. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman may do that if he sees proper, 
but I shall object to a reprint. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield for a question in 
relation to this matter? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects, 
and that is the end of that. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I ask unanimous consent for one minute to 
ask a question. 2 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks for one 
minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. What is the date of the gentleman’s letter to 
the President? 

Mr. SIMS. The same date as the President's first letter to 
me, August 22. I explained it all yesterday. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I understand that some 2 or 3 weeks or 10 
days prior to the date of the gentleman's letter the gentleman 
had a talk with the President about this matter. 

Mr. SIMS. Then the gentleman is misinformed. 

Mr. SINNOTT. My information came from the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. From myself? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. - 

Mr. SIMS. Then the gentleman misunderstood me. 
state the facts if the gentleman will permit me to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oregon has 
expired. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I have a conference report (H. 
Rept. No. 764) on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union 


I can 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi has a pref- 
erential matter. 

Mr. SISSON. I call up the conference report on the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 61, 
and 83 to the bill (H. R. 11692) making appropriations to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other pur- 
poses, having met have been unable to agree. 

Taos. U. Sisson, 
JAMES MCANDREWS, 
C. R. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


JoHN WALTER SMITH, 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 

CHAS. Curtis, } 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 1, the half-and-half 
amendment. E 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman, I take it, wants to move that 
we recede from our motion to adhere? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. And agree tò the Senate amendment No. 1? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman want to make that 
motion? x 

Mr. SISSON. I want to make the motion that the House re- 
cede from its adherence to its disagreement on the half-and-half 
amendment. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. I desire to present to the Speaker for the pur- 
pose of information the parliamentary status. On July 2, 1918, 
this matter was before the House on a motion by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RAKER] to recéde. 

The SPEAKER. What was the matter before the House? 

Mr. GARD. The matter before the House was the amend- 
ment to the District appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Senate amendment? 

Mr. GARD. No; the amendment made in the House, adopted 
in Committee of the Whole and ratified by the House. When 
it came on for final disposition the gentleman from California 
[Mr. RAKER] moved to recede. 

The SPEAKER. To recede from what? 

Mr. GARD. To recede from the action of the House in 
changing the status of the legislative appropriation part, in so 
far as it took away the principle of the so-called half-and-half 
method and the distribution according to taxes received and 
balance paid. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, the status as I now understand, 
with the gentleman's permission, is this. When the bill was 
presented to the House the Gard amendment went on which 
put in an amendment doing away with the half and half. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to get the situation so 
that he can put the question. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentieman from Tennessee will allow 
me, I will read it to the Speaker. The Speaker said, as will 
be found on page 8647 of the Rxcono— 

The vote will be taken on the preferential motion made by the 
entlieman from California [Mr. Raker] that the House recede from 
ts disagreement to Senate amendment No. 1 and concur in the same, 

The SPEAKER. What was Senate amendment No. 1? 

Mr. GARD. Amendment No. 1 was put on in the House, and 
to that the Senate disagreed. Then the motion of Mr. Ra kn 
was to recede from the disagreement to the Senate amendment 
and concur in the same. 

The SPEAKER. What was the Senate amendment? 

Mr. GARD. Embodying again the principle of the half and 
half by striking out the House amendment. 

The SPEAKER. And offered nothing in its place? 

Mr. SISSON. Nothing. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendment No. 1 
was the amendment of the Senate striking out the House pro- 
vision which struck out the half-and-half principle. 

Mr. GARD. ‘That is it. Now, a vote on the question was 
taken, and on a division and a subsequent roll call, in which 
the House determined not to recede from its disagreement to 
the Senate amendment. 


The SPEAKER. The amendment of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker] was to recede, and a roll call was had 
upon it and the House voted his motion down? 

Mr. GARD. That is it. Then on page 8648 of the RECORD 
this language appears. This was after the motion of the gentle- 
man from California, Mr. RAKEn, was voted down: 

Mr. Sisson. Mr. Speaker, I take it the question now is upon my 
motion to adhere, 

The Speaker. The Chair would think that motion to recede and 
concur haying been voted down, would make a vote upon the gentle- 
man's motion unnecessary. 

Mr. Crisp. s PBL seg ord if the Chair will indulge me for a moment, 
I think undoubt the voting down of the motion to concur is 
tantamount to insistence, but it is not tantamount to the gentleman's 
motion to adhere. 

The Speaker. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Georgia is cor- 
rect, upon reflection. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Mississippi to adhere to the disagreement of the House to Senate 
amendment No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Then, further down, it said that— 


On motion of Mr. Sisson a motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
House wished to adhere on the disagreement of the House the Senate 
amendments numbered 1, 61, and 83 were laid on the table. 

I present these matters so that the Chair may be advised of 
the parliamentary status. I appear in nowise as an obstruction- 
ist, but I want the House to understand what has been done so 
that it can proceed in an orderly manner. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, may I be permitted to speak for 
about two minutes? In framing up the present appropriation 
bill for the District of Columbia the committee adhered in all 
ways to the present law concerning the half-and-half principle 
and made no changes in the law at all. When the bill came 
on the floor the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] struck out 
the half-and-half provision, in substance, and that amendment 
provided another method for the payment of these expenses 
of the District of Columbia. That was the position when we 
went into conference upon the bill. The Senate struck out the 
Gard amendment and left the bill exactly as it came from the 
House Appropriations Committee. That amendment is Senate 
amendment No. 1, I am informed that the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson], 
desires to make a motion to concur in the Senate amendment 
No. 1, which would leave the appropriation bill as it was when 
it came before the House originally from the Appropriations 
Committee of the House. Senate amendment No, 1 is what 
we now desire to concur in, to leave the bill exactly as it was 
when it was first presented to the House, without the Gard 
amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 1 and agree 
to the same, `: 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman having made that 
motion, I make the point of order that the motion made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, as I have disclosed the record, is 
not in order. ` 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi wish 
to be heard? 

Mr. SISSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
recede from its vote to adhere and vacate its order adhering 
to its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 1 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I understand the committee 
met and had a conference and has reported the result of that 
conference. There is a disagreement. Is that right? 

Mr. SISSON. That is right. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, it seems to me, that being the condi- 
tion, we should act upon the report of the committee; and as to 
the former action of the House in voting to adhere we should 
move to reconsider that vote and lay it on the table. 

Mr. SISSON. It is upon that theory that I am making that 
motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 1. If 
that is not done, then the House finds itself in the position of 
having to vacate this order. Yesterday afternoon I asked 
unanimous consent to vacate the order, but at that time we 
did not have the conference report. We now have the con- 
ference report, and, having it here, I am now moving as an 
original proposition that the House recede from its position 
on amendment No. 1 and concur in the same. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, I think that is the proper mo- 
tion, because a motion was made to reconsider the vote by 
which the House adhered, as I understand it, and that motion 
was laid on the table. All that is vacated because you had 


this conference and failed to agree, and now the conferees 
make their report and that sets aside the former proceedings. 

Mr. SISSON. I will state that is the theory upon which I 
am proceeding, that the House, having agreed to the conference, 
going into conference, and disagreeing, we now come back witb 
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the report of the conferees disagreeing to Senate amendment 
No. 1, and it is on that conference report that I am now 
making this motion to recede and concur. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me that the motion is in order. 

Mr. GILLETT. And may I suggest that unless that is the 
faci, if the House once deciding to adhere binds itself forever, 
no matter what reports may be made, it would very much 
hamper conferences. It seems to me the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Cannon] is correct, that the conference committee 
having reported, that practically of itself vacates the previous 
order to adhere. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's motion to adhere was car- 
ried, the Chair presumes, upon a roll call. 

Mr. SISSON. It was. 

The SPEAKER. And then in order to tie the thing up—that 
is evidently what was intended—the gentleman from Mississippi 
moved to reconsider that vote and to lay that motion on the 
table. It seems to the Chair that the only way to rescue the 
House from that situation is through the fact that a new con- 
ference was ordered, and the conferees started in de novo as 
far as this particular thing is concerned. The Chair thinks the 
motion of the gentleman from Mississippi is in order. If it 
were not, we would be tied up so that we never could get out 
of the tangle. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. What is the parliamentary status? I made a 
point of order to the first motion made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi and the Chair has not ruled on that. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair ruled that out of order, and the 
last one also. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. Did the gentleman from Mississippi file his 
conference report this morning? 

Mr. SISSON. It is one of those conference reports where 
we failed of agreement, and it is not a eonference report which 
has to be filed a day in advance. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 1 and concur in the same, and I want the House to under- 
stand that in making the motion I am not in any way conceding 
that the half-and-half principle is sound. Nor does the House 
commit itself upon that proposition. We are simply receding 
upon this amendment at this time for the purpose of getting 
this bill through. I am not going to take up the time of the 
House in explanation of the many things in this bill which are 
absolutely essential and necessary. That was debated at some 
length yesterday. 

Mr. WEBB. Will we not meet this same situation the next 
time when this appropriation is under consideration? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think so. In the first place the gar- 
bage matter will not be.in the same situation, nor will the 
situation be the same in respect to the school system, and I 
could mention many other things. Unless the matter is ad- 
justed and the bill becomes a law, in my judgment the matter 
of salaries will cause nearly all of the employees of the District 
of Columbia to leave the District employment and seek employ- 
ment in other departments of the Government, leaving the Dis- 
trict of Columbia without a government. 

However much I may be opposed to the half-and-half princi- 
ple, I am unwilling to insist that that law shall be changed on 
this appropriation bill when the District government will suffer, 
and no man knows to what extent. If I even thought it would 
mean simply the suffering of people on small salaries, I might 
even then be willing to visit that punishment upon them; but 
we are confronted, as the commissioners will show, with men 
keeping their positions upon the idea that they would get the 
raise in salary granted in this bill. If this bill does not be- 
come a law, we are likely to lose the majority of the employees 
of the District of Columbia through their seeking other em- 
ployment. I am unwilling to assume that responsibility, and I 
ask the House to agree with me for this time, for I think we 
should make this recession and let this bill become a law. I am 
going to move to further insist upon these other amendments, 
and I am not going to ask for a conference at this time, be- 
cause I do not believe we ought under any consideration to ever 
concur in the Keller amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 


recede and concur. 
Mr. CANNON. The motion is to recede from the disagree- 


ment of the House to Senate amendment No. 1 and concur in 
the same. The motion is not to recede from our adherence. 
We can not renew that, because a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which we adhere was made, and that motion laid on 
the table, but it was all vacated when it went to conference 


again and the conference report came in, and we now take up 
the matter de novo. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
recede from the House disagreement to Senate amendment No. 
1 and concur in the same. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
becomes, under this motion of the gentleman, of the action of 
the House which I read, by which the House definitely deter- 
mined its motion to adhere, a motion to reconsider which vote 
was made and laid on the table, which has not been vacated? 

The SPEAKER. They had a new conference and started de 
matte: and the motion of the gentleman, the Chair thinks, is in 
order. 

Mr. GARD. I am not advised of their having a new confer- 
enco or of anything being done after the motion to adhere was 
made. 

5 Zan SPEAKER. How did the conference report get back 
ere? 

Mr. GARD. I do not know how it got back here, 
nothing of record to show it has ever got back here, 

Mr. SISSON. Here is the conference report. 

Mr. GARD. Where is it? 

Mr. SISSON. Here it is. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to recede and concur in Senate amend- 
ment No. 1. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there is 
no ie ber present. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of eae that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is 
none. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken and there were—yeas 216, nays 22, 
answered present“ 2, not voting 190, as follows: 


There is 


YEAS—216. 
Alexander Eagle Lee, Ga. Romjue 
Anderson Lehibach ose 
Austin Elliott Lesher Rubey 
Bacharach Elston Little Rucker 
Baer Esch Littlepage Sanders, Ind. 
Bankhead $ Evans k Sanders, N. Y 
Beakes Fairfield Lonergan Saunders, Va. 
Bell Ferris Lufkin Scott, Iowa 
Beshlin Fers MeAndrews Scott, Mich 
Black Fisher McArthur Sears 
Blackmon Flood McClintic Sells 
Bland, Ind. Focht McCulloch Shallenberger 
Bland, Va. Fordney McFadden Sherwood 
Brodbeck Foster — ——. Sims 
aig Me! Sinnott 
Byrns, Tenn. French McLaughlin, Mich. Bisson 
Campbell, Pa. Fuller, Il. Me lem 
Candler, Miss. Gallagher Mansfield 
Cannon ner Martin Smith, Idaho 
Caraway Garrett, Tex. Mason Smith, Mich. 
Carlin Gillett Merritt nook 
Carter, Okla Glass Miller, Minn. Steagall 
Chandler, N. Y. Glynn Miller, Wash Stedman 
Chandler, Okla. Godwin, N. C. Mondell Steenerson 
Church ood Montague Stephens, Nebr, 
Clark, Fla. Graham, III. oon Sterling, III 
k, Greene, Vt. Moore, Pa. Sterling, Pa. 
saoer Moores, Ind Stiness 
Claypool Hamilton, Mich. Morgan Strong 
Cleary Hard sray Neely Sweet 
dy Harrison, Miss. Norton Taylor, Ark. 
Collier Hastings Oldfield ‘Temple 
Connally, Tex, Hawley Tillman 
D a tay Tilson 
Hayes Overstreet ‘Timberlake 
Currie, Mich, Helvering Paige ner 
Curry, CaL Hersey Parker, N. J. Treadway 
Dale, Vt. Hilliard =, Phelan Vestal y 
Darr ollingswort Pra olstea 
Davis Houston Price Waldow 
Decker Hull, Iowa Purnelt Walton 
om a ull, Tenn. = ba ; 8 > 
son umphreys e atson, Va. 
Dent Rainey, I. T. ebb 
Denton Johnson, Wash. Rainey, J. W. Whaley 
Dickinson Kehoe Raker Wheeler 
Dill Kelley, Mich. Ramsey White, Me. 
Dixon Kennedy, Iowa Ramseyer Wilson, La. 
Doolittle Kettner Rayburn low 
Doremus Kinkaid Reed Wood, Ind. 
Doughton Knutson Robbins Woods, Iowa 
Dowell Kraus n Young, N. Dak, 
Drane La Follette Rodenberg Young, 
Dyer Lazaro Rogers man 
NAYS—22. 
Almon Cox James th 
Ashbrook Key, Ohio ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Barnhart Cr n 
Blanton Gard London Welty 
t Gordon Mapes 1 
Cary Huddleston Park 
ANSWERED “PRESENT 2. 
Booher Haugen 
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NOT voTIN G- 190. * 


Anthony Frear Kreider Schall } 
Aswell Fuller, Mass LaGuardia Scott, Pa. ti 
Ayres livan Langley Sany 7 
Barkley Gandy Lea, Cal. Shackleford 
Borland Garland Lever herley ‘ 
Bowers Garrett, Tenn. Linthicum Shouse 
Brand Goodall Longworth Siegel 
Britten Goodwin, Ark Lundeen Slayden 
Browne Gould unn Sloan 
Browning Graham, Pa. McCormick Smith, C. B 
Brumbaugh Gray, Ala. McKinle Smith, T. F. 
Burroughs ray, N. J McLaughlin, Pa, Snell 
Butler Green, Iowa Madden Snyder 
Byrnes, 8. C. Greene, Mass. Magee Stafford 
Caldwell Gregg Maher Steele 
Campbell, Kans. Griest Mann Stephens, Miss. 
Cantrill Griffin Mays Stevenson 
Carew Hamill Meeker Sullivan 
Carter, Mass. Hamilton, N. Y. Morin Sumners 
Connelly, Kans. Hamlin Mott Swift 
Cooper, 10 Harrison, Va. Mudd Switzer 
pie poe Wis. Haskell Nelson Tague 
Cople Heaton Nicholls, S. C. Talbott 
Costello Hellin Nichols, Mich. Templeton ei 
Cramton Heintz Nolan omas z$ 
Dale, N. Y. Helm Oliver, Ala. Thompson 
Dallinger Hensley Oliver, N. X. Tinkham 
Delaney icks Iney Van Dyke 
Dewalt Holland O’Shaunessy are 

es ood Padgett Venable 
Dillon Howard Parker, N. Y Vinson 
Dominick usted Peters Vol 
Donovan Hutchinson Platt Walker 
Dooling reland Polk War 
Drukker Jacoway Porter Wason 
Dunn Johnson, Ky. Pou Watkins 
Dupré Johnson, S. Dak. Powers Weaver 

gan Jones andall Welling 
Elisworth Juul Rankin White, Ohio 
Emerson Kahn Reavis Will 
Estoninal Kearns Riordan Wilson, IH 
Fairchild, B.L. Keatin Roberts Wilson, Tex. 
Fairchild, G. Kelly, Rouse Wingo 

rr Kennedy, R. I Rowe ise 
Fields Kiess, Pa. Rowland Woodyard 
Flynn Kincheloe Russell Wright * 
Foss King Sanders, La. 
Francis Kitchin Sanford 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Boouer with Miss RANKIN. 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 
. O'SHAuneEssy with Mr. SWITZER. 

. CALDWELL with Mr. Rowe. 

. Hortan with Mr. Dunn. 

. Scutty with Mr. Warp. 

. Eacan with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. Kess of Pennsylvania. 
. NicHotts of South Carolina with Mr. Brrrren. 
WIIsoN of Texas with Mr. Farr. 

„ STEELE with Mr. BUTLER, 

OLIVER of Alabama with Mr. Peters, 

. TALBOTT With Mr. BROWNING. 

. Henstey with Mr. MUDD. 

. Papgett with Mr. Hicks. 

. StaypEN with Mr. MCKINLEY, 

. RANDALL with Mr. Foss. 

. STEVENSON with Mr. Morr. 

Luxx with Mr. FULLER. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, the Doorkeeper w. 
unlock the doors. ‘ 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement with the Senate on amendments 
numbered 61 and 83. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the House.fur- 
ther insist on its disagreement to Senate amendments num- 
bered 61 and 83. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the joint resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 323) making sopi riations for certain 
necessary operations of the Government and of the District of Columbia 
for the month of September, 1918, and for other purposes. 

Resolved, eto, That the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 


“Joint resolution making appropriations for certain necessary operations 
of the Government and of the District of Columbia for the months of 
July and August, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved July 8, 1918, 
except so far as the 
and continued in fu 
tember, 1918. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


relate to the support of the Army, are extended 
force and effect for and during the month of Sep- 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, when this matter came up yes- 


terday I stated my reasons for objecting. It was mainly be- 
cause I thought the annual District appropriation bill ought to 
be passed and not a continuing resolution like this adopted. 
Now the House has concurred in Senate amendment No, 1 of the 
regular bill and sent it over to the Senate, but if this resolu- 
tion should be adopted now it seems to me it would have the 
effect to take away the pressure from the Senate to recede 
from their amendments and pass the regular appropriation bill. 
And it seems to me the same motive which has induced the 
House—many Members against their wishes and opinions—to 
vote in favor of the Senate amendment No. 1 ought to be left 
in force upon the Senate to compel the Senators to vote down 
the two amendments which they have put on the bill and which 
the House thinks ought not to be there and then pass the bill. 
And, therefore, it seems to me the wise thing is to let the bill 
we have just considered go over to the Senate alone and unac- 
companied by this resolution, and put it up to the Senate either 
to withdraw from their action on the two amendments, which 
we think they ought to recede from, or have no appropriation 
for the coming year. Therefore, unless the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] has some new suggestion to make which 
will change my mind, I shall object. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no more 
interest in this matter than has, of course, any other Member of 
the House, but it is extremely important that provision be made 
for the conduct of the Department of Agriculture, in particular, 
during the month of September, and also for the District of 
Columbia in the event no bill is passed. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? I will make no 
objection at all to a resolution continuing the appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will pardon me, 
the situation is just this: I received on yesterday a letter from 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, inclosing copy of letter 
which he had written to Mr. SHERLEY, the chairman of the 
committee, setting forth the importance of passing some con- 
tinuing resolution for the month of September, inasmuch as it 
appeared to be impossible to prepare and introduce and pass 
through the House and Senate an appropriation bill before 
August 31. I am going to ask that that letter be read in order 
to show the importance of the adoption of this amendment, be- 
cause if gentlemen of the House are willing to take the respon- 
sibility of taking the risk of stopping the activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture throughout the country, not only in the 
city of Washington but in every State of this Union, and the 
efforts of the Department of Agriculture to further the pro- 
duction of food for the maintenance and supply of our soldiers 
abroad in this war, they can take the responsibility, but I do 
not care to do so. e 

Now, as to the statement made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT] — 

Mr. GILLETT. Before the gentleman leaves that will he not 
let me state that I agree with him entirely as to that, and if he 
brings in a resolution for the Agricultural appropriation bill I 
will have no objection to it at all. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Let me say this with reference to 
the District of Columbia government: The gentleman made the 
point yesterday, as did other gentlemen on the floor, that the 
House ought to recede from its action in doing away with the 
half and half. That action has been taken in good faith by 
the House. The House has done all it possibly can to relieve 
the situation and pass the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill. Now, I am informed—and I do not know whether it is true 
or not—that there is a possibility that the Senate may not be 
in session to-morrow. ‘The gentleman knows, and I was told 
by a prominent officer of the District of Columbia this morn- 
ing, that unless something is done there is going to be great 
confusion in the government of the District of Columbia on 
next Monday and the first of the week. It is no trouble for 
employees to get positions elsewhere, and if employees of the 
District of Columbia are not satisfied in their own minds that 
they are going to continue to be paid there is a possibility that 
some of them may quit. 

Now, I have my own idea that the Senate will recede from 
the two amendments upon which the House has insisted. I 
have information from certain Senators which leads me to 
think that that will be done, but we have no guaranty that that 
bill can be enrolled and actually signed and become a law 
before next Monday or Tuesday. We do not know when it 
may become a law, and if it does become a law this resolution 
does not amount to anything. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the House ought to relieve 
itself of any possible responsibility in the matter by adopt- 
ing this resolution and sending it over, and let the Senate take 
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whatever responsibility it cares to take in the premises. I 
have no more interest in this than has any other Member of 
the House. I simply offered the resolution. If gentlemen 
want to object io it, it is their privilege; but I think, so far as 
I am concerned, I have relieved myself of any possible criticism. 

Mr. SISSON. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. . 

Mr. SISSON. I agree with my friend in the main that the 
House ought to put itself in a position where it can be relieved 
from any results that might flow from failure of any one of 
these departments to have proper funds with which to conduct 
its business. But, in reference to the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, in my judgment the result will be just about 
as bad if the Senate fails to pass the bill we have sent to them, 
because under a promise from the District Commissioners a 
good many people have kept their places up until this time. 
Therefore I do not think the failure on the part of the Senate 
to act, even if the resolution should pass, would cure many of 
the evils that would flow from the failure on the part of the 
Senate to immediately pass our bill. And I believe under all 
the circumstances it might be well for the gentleman from 
Tennessee 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is quite a difference, I 
will say to the gentleman, in the mind of any employee who 
is dependent upon what he makes for a living as to the ques- 
tion of whether or not he is to get some slight increase that 
has been given him or whether he is not to be paid at all for 
what he does—men who have to work from day to day in order 
to provide for the support of themselves and family. 
have been fed on these promises, and I think the House ought 
to put itself on record and let these employees of the District 
government understand, if the Senate fails to take action, that, 
so far as the House is concerned, they will be paid. It is cer- 
tainly a guaranty of good faith to the employees of the 
District. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say this to my friend, that I do not 
believe that the passage of that resolution would facilitate the 
passage of the District appropriation bill. It may tend to 
hamper it somewhat in the Senate. However, I do not know 
that the Senate will hesitate one moment to pass the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this letter to Mr. SHERLEY be read. 
` Mr. GILLETT. What is the date of it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. August 19. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to have read a letter for Mr. Suertey. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, August 19, 1918. 
Hon. Swacar SHERLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

* Dean Mr. SHERLEY :*As you 8 4 know, the bill . 
prlatlons for the regular activi of the department during t seal 
ear 1919 is still pen in Congress. The emergency food- uetion 
bi for 1919 has passed the House and 3 in th In 


of rene for the month of tember 
continuing resolution of 9 A 8, 1918, if these measures, or either of 
into law before August 31. If the regular bill 


a ha TS mg made by section 8 of the food- 
ugust 10, 1917. This act, as you know, provides 
cy activities of the and it would 
it should become necessary to discontinue any 

under its 3 especially 


rodustion act of 
or the very vital e 


CLARENCE OUSLEY, 
Acting Secretary. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, as I said before, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] either willfully or accidentally—I 
presuine accidentally—misunderstood me. I recognize the im- 
portance of the agricultural extension work. I think myself 
that the regular Agricultural appropriation bill ought to have 
been passed before the 1st of September, but it has not been done, 
and therefore I am perfectly willing that a resolution extending 
last year’s appropriations should be passed, although it would 
be better for the country if the new appropriations were in force 
rather than the old ones. But I agree to that resolution. There 
is no controversy on that point. My only controversy about it 
and my only objection to this resolution is that what we ought 
to do is to send this District appropriation bill that we have just 
passed over to the Senate instead of accompanying it with this 
resolution. 

Now, why did the House abandon its position? Why did we 
change our vote on the half-and-half proposition? Not because 
we wished to or because we had changed our minds, but because 


we recognized it was of the greatest importance that the new 
appropriation bill should be in force before the 1st of September. 
Technically the Senate had the right to say that we were put- 
ting on the appropriation bill a new measure and that therefore 
we were the ones who should abandon the half-and-half propo- 
sition, and they insisted that we must change our ground. Now, 
we send it back with two Senate amendments to which we do 
not agree. The very same argument which compelled the House 
to abandon its wishes as to the half-and-half proposition ought 
to compel the Senate to abandon their wishes as to those two 
amendments, and I can not believe that the Senate is so reckless 
of its duties and that they will so injure the District as not to 
pass this bill. But if we pass the extension resolution I confess 
I am afraid that the Senate, when they have the choice of pass- 
ing the resolution or passing the appropriation bill without their 
pet amendments will not pass the bill and give us the new ap- 
propriations for the new year, which ought to be in force imme- 
diately, but will pass the extension resolution. In that case we 
would not have gained anything by abandoning our ground about 
the half and half. Therefore I want to bring the same pressure 
on the Senate which we, from our sense of duty, felt and compel 
the Senate to subordinate their wishes to their sense of duty, 
as we haye, and abandon their amendments and pass the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. An extension resolution has to 
originate in the House. E 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And if the House does not pass an 
extension resolution and the Senate fails to enact the appro- 
priation bill, then they will throw upon this House the burden 
and responsibility of having no appropriation next week, because 
they will say it was up to the House to pass the resolution. 

Mr, GILLETT. No; it is up to the Senate to pass the bill we 
have sent over to them. } 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is all very well for the gen- 
tleman to argue, but 

Mr. GILLETT. I am willing to take my share of the respon- 
sibility in putting that on the Senate. I shall object to the 
passage of this resolution and hope thereby to compel the im- 
mediate passage of the District appropriation bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a little time in which to 
address the House, 

Mr. SISSON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi objects. 

WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 1419, known 
as the water-power bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
water-power bill. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill S. 1419, known as the water-power bill, with 
Mr. Wess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 1419, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of dams across na le waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as 


amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to previde for the im- 
porani and development of waterways for the uses of interstate and 


commerce, 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 3. That the words defined in this section shall have the following 
igs when found in this act, to wit: 
“ Public lands means such lands and interest in lands owned by the 
United States as are subject to private appropriation and disposal under 
ne laws. It shall not include reservations,“ as hereinafter 


_ “Reservations” means lands and interest in lands owned by tho 

United States and withdrawn, reserved, or withheld from private appro- 

riation and disposal under the public-land laws, and lands and interest 
lands acquired and beld for any public pu > 

Corporation“ means a corporation organ under the laws of any 
State or of the United States, oporren to develop, transmit, bute, 
or utilize power, and author to transact in the State or States in 
which its project is located all business necessary to effect the purposes 
of a license under this act. It shall not include “ municipalities” as 
hereinafter defined. 

State means a State admitted to the Union. the District of Colum- 
bia, and any organized Territory of the United States. 

“ Munici ty” means a city, county, irrigation district, dral 
district, or other political subdivision of a State, competent under the 
laws thereof to carry on the business of developing, transmitting, 
utilizing, or distributing power. 8 
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rposes within mu- 
nicipal powers as defined by the constitution or laws of the State or 


“ Municipal pu means and Includes all pu 
by the rter of the municipality. 

7 Navigable waters“ means alt streams or of streams, and 
other bodies of water or parts thereof, over which Con has juris- 
diction under its authority to regulate commerce with foreign nations 

among the several States. 
“ Navigation dam means a dam or other work, constructed or owned 
by the United States for the improvement of navigation, with or with- 
out contribution from o from whi 


consisting of a power ho all water conduits, all a e- 
nant works and structures (ineluding navigation structures) w are 
a part of said unit, and ora; ai 


directly connected therewith, the p: tting 
power therefrom to the point of junction with the distribution system or 
with the interconnected primary n miscellaneous 


structu. and in 

thereof, and all asee rights; rights ot way, r dams, 
0 

pa of such unit, 

0 


aaa geting the —— of th 
fair return om 1 (a) Unappropriated lus, (b) aggre- 
gate credit balances of current depreciation accounts, and (e), aggregate 
appropriations of surplus or income held in amortization, sinking fund, 
or similar reserves, or expended for additions or betterments. The term 
“cost” shall include in so far as applicable, the elements thereof pre- 
scribed in said classification, but 1 not include ditures from 
funds obtained through donations by States, munici; es, individuals, 
or others, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all of lines 1 
to 18, inclusive, on page 27. Then I want to ask for an agree- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sims: Page 27, strike out all of lines 1 to 
18, inclusive. 

Mr. SIMS, Mr. Chairman, I want to see if we can not make 
some agreement about this matter as to the time to be used in 
discussion and to consider section 14, in so far as it is affected 
by this or any other portion of the bill, following this definition 
and connected with it. I frankly confess that, so far as I know, 
whatever controversy exists in relation to this bill hinges 
largely on the adoption of this amendment as to net investment 
and the use of that to determine the amount to be paid on re- 
capture, instead of that portion of the bill which was stricken 
out and amended by this. 

Mr. ESCH. Is it the gentleman’s purpose to defer the con- 
sideration of his motion until we reach section 14? 

Mr. SIMS. No. I am going to ask this: There are so many 
important matters that come between this and section 14, if we 
consider this subject matter in connection with section 14, that 
I want to suggest this proposition: Suppose my motion is voted 
down. Then, of course, there will be no use in having any con- 
tention about the use of it in section 14, because that method of 
determining the value of property will be finally adopted. 
Mr. ESCH. I understood the gentleman that it would be 
better if we deferred the consideration of the net-inyestment 
proposition until we reached section 14, because they are so 
interrelated that the consideration of section 14 will involve 
the definition of the net investment. My idea was to pass over 
the definition of net investment until we reached section 14 and 
there consider it. 

Mr. SIMS. Perhaps the gentleman has looked it up as well 
as the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris]. Is there any- 
thing in the bill between this paragraph and section 14 that 
would require changes? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Then it will be necessary to change that also. 

Mr. ESCH. It is subsection (d) of section 10, which is the 
Houston amendment, basing the amortization reserves on the 
net investment. So a like motion to pass that over until sec- 
tion 14 is reached will be in order. 

Mr. SIMS. I understand the gentleman’s proposition to be 
that we defer action on this motion until we reach section 14, 
which I think is all right. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. And we will also defer action upon any other 
portion of the bill involving the same question before we reach 
section 14. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. And then take them all up together. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. But when we do take them up, we will first act 
on the motion to strike out. 


Mr. ESCH. I would rather say, pass over the net-invest- 
ment question. 

Mr. SIMS. Rather than make a motion now to strike out. 
Ifa e to strike out was made, there might be motions to 
amen 

Mr. FERRIS. Why not ask unanimous consent to pass over 
every feature of the net-investment question, and let it all be 
considered at one timé in connection with the recapture 
clause, which occurs in sections 14 and 15, and let any motion 
be made with reference to any one of the paragraphs, or any 
language that appears in connection with it be passed over, 
so you will not have to debate the subject every time it occurs 
in the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course if any other basis of recapture 
is adopted, this ought to go out, and those who are. favoring 
the net-investment idea would recognize that fact. 

Mr. FERRIS. I say, if the old plan of recapture goes in, 
you would not want this, and if the idea of that side prevails, 
then, of course, you want everything in harmony with it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
action at any and all times upon this net-investment proposi- 
tion, which I have moved to strike out, embracing lines 1 to 18, 
inclusive, on page 27, be passed over until we reach section 14, 
and that in considering any other portion of the bill involving 
the same question before we reach section 14, action upon 
those sections or paragraphs, whatever they may be, may also 
be deferred until we reach section 14; and that when we 
reach section 14 we then take up these several sections or para- 
graphs that haye been passed over and act on them at one 
time, giving preference to the order in which the paragraphs 
appear. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right te object, 
does not the gentleman think it would be better to pass over this 
paragraph now and then take care of the other matters as they, 
are reached? 

Mr. SIMS. If that is to be the proceeding, I would rather 
settle it right now, because it is the chief corner stone of the 
whole thing. 

Mr. WALSH. I mean to take care of passing them over as 
they are reached. 

Mr. SIMS. No; let us have an agreement that covers the 
whole subject matter. 

Mr. WALSH. There may be some objection to that. 

Mr. SIMS. I have adopted the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Escx]. 

Mr. WALSH. I am not objecting; but it seems to me 
that the orderly way would be, when you reach subsection 
(d) of section 10, if you wish it passed over, to ask to have it 
passed over; and do the same with reference to the others as 
they are reached. 

Mr. SIMS. My idea is to pass over this and that we get an 
agreement that the others be passed over when they are reached, 

Mr. WALSH. That is not what the gentleman said. 

Mr. SIMS. That is what I meant. I understand the gentle- 
man withdraws his objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. He has not made any objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Sixxorr: Page 26, strike out lines 1 to 5, in- 


clusive. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, my amendment, in effect, is 
to strike out the definition of navigable waters. I think it is 
very unwise to undertake to define navigable waters in this bill, 
Whether that is so or not, this definition of navigable waters, 
of course, is not a correct definition. Navigable waters are not 
waters over which Congress has jurisdiction. Congress at the 
present time has jurisdiction over all these little nonnavigable 
feeders running into navigable streams. If you pass this defini- 
tion, then, under the present law, every time a little mountain 
stream or nonnavigable feeder is to be bridged, you will either 
have to come to Congress for permission or to the Secretary of 
War, provided your State has passed the necessary laws. You 
will bring all that embarrassment upon local communities. In 
addition to that, if we can make such a definition as this and 
the ordinary incidents of navigable waters follow, then you will 
change the title to land in a great many States. For instance, 
only a month or so ago there was a very important decision 
rendered in the State of Oklahoma. The question was whether 
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the Arkansas River was navigable. Had that river been held 
to be navigable, the State of Oklahoma would have received 
title to very valuable oil lands under the bed of the river; but 
the court held that the stream at the point in question was not 
navigable, and that therefore the oil under the bed of the stream 
belonged to a tribe of Indians. The water in question was 
under the jurisdiction of Congress. The stream lower down is 
navigable. Congress could protect the navigation of the stream 
lower down by going up the stream to its source, and enacting 
laws and regulations controlling the water above the point of 
navigability. So, therefore, I think this definition ought to go 
out. 

Mr. DILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will. 

Mr. DILL. What would be the means of determining the 
meaning of navigable waters if this is stricken out? 

Mr. SINNOTT. From the decisions of the court which says 
that streams are navigable if navigable in fact. 

Mr. DILL. I agree that this is not a correct definition, but 
I wondered if some definition ought not to be put in the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I do not know of anyone omniscient enough 
to perfect a definition of navigable waters. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will. s 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Let me preface my question by a 
statement. In the State of Maine, under the decisions, we have 
three classes of streams—navigable streams, so called, which 
are declared navigable according to the rule of the old common 
law, streams where the tide ebbs and flows. Then we have 
purely private streams, and in between the two a large inter- 
mediate class of streams which we call floatable streams. In 
determining whether a stream is navigable or not there is more 
involved than the question of transportation. There is in- 
volved, for instance, the question of title to adjoining land, 
whether the title runs to the thread of the stream or only to 
the banks, and there is involved the title to the ice which forms 
over the bed of the river. 

My question is whether, in the case of a stream wholly within 
the boundaries of the State, and determined by the court of last 
resort of that States as to the character of the stream, the deci- 
sion of the court is final or whether the Secretary of War or 
some one else can override the determination of the supreme 
court of the State, and say that the decision of the court is not 
in fact the law? 

Mr. SINNOTT. If the stream is wholly within the State, 
Congress has no jurisdiction over it. Congress has jurisdiction 
by virtue of the commerce clause in the Constitution to control 
interstate navigation. But you may think that a stream is 
wholly within your State, but if it flows into some interstate 
streum 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I do not put that case. Here is 
à stream wholly within the State of Maine, and emptying 
into the Atlantic Ocean, and on which there is more or less 
commerce. The State of Maine may hold that it is a float- 
able stream and not a navigable stream. I want to know 
whether the decision of the court of Maine fixes the character 
of that stream or whether some one in Washington or the 
Supreme Court of the United States may review the findings 
of the court of Maine and reach another conclusion? I would 
like the opinion from some lawyer on the committee with respect 
to that. 

Mr. SIMS. If gentlemen will allow me to express my own 
Individual views about the matter, I have no objection what- 
ever to thc amendment, so far as it undertakes to define nayl- 
gable water, but I want to submit this thought; the Senate 
bill to which this is a substitute does have a definition. It 
might possibly be—I will submit this to the gentleman's con- 
sideration—that we should adopt this or something else. If 
we are going to adopt any amendment whatever to the Senate 
definition of navigable waters, that should be done now. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I do not think we should attempt to define 
navigable waters at all. 

Mr. SIMS. I concur with the gentleman, but there is a defi- 
nition in the Senate bill, and this is a Senate bill, and we are 
considering a substitute for it. If we offer no amendment to the 
Senate bill, will we have jurisdiction over the question when we 
go into conference? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, I think so; it would be in disagreement. 

Mr. SIMS. I submit it only as a suggestion; I have no objec- 
tion as a member of the committee to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It does not leave the Senate definition in if 
we strike our definition out; this is an entire substitute for the 
entire Senate bill. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman; I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question and see if I understand the 
purpose of the section. This is an attempt to define what is 
meant by navigable waters. Is it the purpose of the committee 
to declare that navigable waters mean all streams over which 
Congress has jurisdiction under its authority to regulate com- 
merce among the several States and also that all parts of such 
streams shall be considered as navigable? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman asks a difficult question. I expect 
that he himself has had to consider such matters where it has 
been held that it is an obstruction to navigation to impede the 
flow of a tributary of a navigable stream to such an extent that 
it injures navigation on that navigable stream. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Here you undertake to define something, 
and if you are going to define a navigable stream you ought to 
write the definition so that he who runs may read. Here is 
what you say: 

“Na ble waters“ means all streams or parts of streams, and other 
bodies of water or parts thereof, over which Congress has jurisdiction 
under its authority to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States. 

Does that mean all parts of streams over which Congress has 
jurisdiction under its authority to regulate commerce on navi- 
gable streams or does it mean all streams over which Congress 
has jurisdiction? If you are going to write a definition you 
ought to write it so that everyone can understand it. 

Does that mean that part of the stream over which Congress 
has jurisdiction or does it mean every part of the stream is 
included, provided Congress has jurisdiction over the stream 
in other words, provided it is a navigable stream? The only 
jurisdiction Congress has is to regulate navigation. You have 
written a definition here which, in my opinion, does not say a 
word. It does not throw any light whatever upon the subject, 
so far as the courts are concerned. When the court comes to 
construe this, it will read your definition, and your definition 
the way it is written is that a navigable stream is a navigable 
stream. You say nothing about the parts of the stream that 
ees navigable. You do not say it so that it can be under- 
5 : ? 


You say: 
“ Navigable waters” means all streams or rts of streams, and 
other ies of water or parts thereof, over which Congress has juris- 


Giction under its authority to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States. 

Do you mean to include all parts of streams? If so, then it 
ought to read in this way— 

“Navigable waters“ means all streams and other bodies of water 
over which Con has jurisdiction under its authority to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, and all 
parts of such streams and waters. 

Then you will have defined something, but I submit to the 
gentleman that this paragraph as it is written does not throw 
any light whatever upon the subject, and when the court under- 
takes to construe it, it will simply read here broadly that 
“navigable waters” means navigable waters. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to admit that the gentle- 
man is making the very argument that I used before the com- 
mittee in opposition to this definition—that it does not define 
specifically. But these definitions are adopted only for the pur- 
poses of this act. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I understand; but it does not serve any 
purpose in this act. 

Mr. SIMS. And the gentleman thinks it ought to be more 
specific than it is, and so do I. Therefore, I have not objected 
to striking it out, but if we do I think we should put something 
in its place. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Very well. If there is no objection to 
striking it out, there is no occasion to amend it. 

Mr. SIMS. I state that not representing the committee, but 
speaking from my own personal view. I have no objection to 
striking it out. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Striking it out will not hurt the bill, 
and leaving it in will not help the bill. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 
iMr. Husreureys] contends that the striking out of this para- 
graph will make no change in the general law defining navi- 
gable waters as defined by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and I think it would be profitable to inquire into that 
contention briefly and see if he has interpreted this section cor- 
rectly. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srynort] defined navi- 
gable waters correctly. That is, he gave the description of the 
Supreme Court correctly, that a navigable stream is navigable 
in law when it is navigable in fact. The navigability of any 
stream is to be determined upon the facts applicable to that 
stream. I think it is also a fair statement that the jurisdiction 
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of Congress over navigable waters depends upon the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate and foreign commerce upon those 
waters, so that a stream may be navigable and not be within the 
jurisdiction of Congress. It would not be profitable to go into 
the question of whether Congress in any particular case would 
have the power to regulate interstate commerce, because the 
trend seems to be to say that Congress has power to regulate 
commerce on a stream even where it is entirely within a State if 
there is navigation upon that stream in connection with other 
streams which make it interstate commerce. But coming now to 
the point to which I wish to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, the language in this bill is that all streams or 
parts of streams over which Congress has jurisdiction under the 
power to regulate commerce are navigable waters. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. In a moment. It may well be that a stream 
over which Congress has jurisdiction by reason of its power to 
regulate commerce may not be a navigable stream for its entire 
length but only navigable for a part of its length. The gentleman 
from Oregon Mr. Srynort], I think it was, cited a case recently 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States in respect 
to the Arkansas River, where the court held that a certain part 
of the upper reaches of the stream is nonnavigable, and yet 
everybody knows that certain parts of the Arkansas River are 
navigable. So I ask, with respect for the gentleman’s opinion, 
in which I have much confidence, whether this paragraph as it 
stands now would not have the effect of making certain parts 
of streams navigable which are not navigable, if the paragraph 
should be omitted? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I would say in answer 
to that that it depends entirely upon how the Supreme Court 
parses this sentence. I do not know just what the word 
“ which,” the first word in line 3, refers to. Does that refer to 
streams or to parts of streams, and is it limited by that other 
clause “over which Congress has jurisdiction”? In other 
words, Congress has jurisdiction over the navigable waters, and 
it says all parts of them “ over which Congress has jurisdiction.” 
Congress has jurisdiction over those parts that affect interstate 
commerce, This statute, if it is intended to give Congress 
jurisdiction over all the rest of it, ought to be amended. It is 
impossible from my point of view to determine how the court 
is going to guess at the meaning Congress has in its mind. If 
we want to give this commission that is going to regulate water 
power jurisdiction over all parts of a stream, we ought to word 
this differently. We ought to say that “navigable waters” 
means all streams over which Congress has jurisdiction and all 
parts thereof, but when you put the parts of the streams ahead 
of this qualifying clause “ over which Congress has jurisdiction,” 
it simply limits it to the stream and the part of the stream over 
which Congress, under the commerce clause, has jurisdiction, 
and that leaves it wide open just as it is without this definition, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield for a moment? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Just for ane statement, and that is that Con- 
gress has already assumed jurisdiction over all nonnavigable 
feeders or tributaries flowing into a navigable stream in the 
act which prohibits anyone from placing in the upper reaches 
of the streams any débris or noisome matter that may flow into 
the navigable part of the stream. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Then if Congress has jurisdiction over 
the stream from one end to the other under the law, what is the 
use of putting any definition in here? When the court reads 
this, it will read it in the light of the law the gentleman has 
just announced, if it be the law, and say that “ navigable waters” 
means navigable waters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask just one minute more to 
make this statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Oregon did not intend to 
state, I assume, that there is any law of Congress making the 
entire length of streams navigable if any part of it is navigable. 
Congress has only legislated in specific cases. There has been 
no general legislation which would make all of a stream navi- 
gable if a part of it is navigable, as applicable to the develop- 
ment of water power. 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; the gentleman misunderstood me. What 
I say is that Congress by act of Congress has already assumed 
jurisdiction over the upper reaches of nonnavigable tributaries 
of all navigable streams by prohibiting the placing in the non- 


dee part anything that might flow down to the navigable 
ur 


Mr. SMALL. Yes; but that has no application to water 
power. This concluding statement, I think, if the committee 
desires to put under the jurisdiction of this water-power com- 
mission the navigable streams, any parts of which are under 
jurisdiction of Congress, the whole of them under the juris- 
diction of the commission, we ought to let this paragraph re- 
main in; otherwise strike it out. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I think there is a little 
misapprehension as to both the purpose and effect of the defini« 
tion of navigable waters as it appears in the bill. In this defini- 
tion we are not seeking at all to define the jurisdiction of 
Congress over the navigable waters, or determine the waters 
which are navigable within the jurisdiction of Congress. Weare 
seeking to define the jurisdiction of this commission in dealing 
with navigable waters. In other words, we might, if we had 
so desired, have limited the jurisdiction of the commission to 
waters which are navigable in fact. We might have put in other 
limitations upon the jurisdiction of this commission. The only 
purpose of this definition is to say that it was the intention 
to give this commission jurisdiction, and all jurisdiction which 
the Congress possesses touching navigable streams under the 
Constitution, We could not have given them more power than 
that, I think, by well-settled decisions, because the respective 
right of the Federal Government and the State government 
touching navigable streams is pretty well settled. We do not 
seek here to establish a definition which will determine riparian 
rights or any rights which the State has the right to deter- 
mine. We only say here that so far as Congress itself could 
deal with this subject as a matter of legislation the commis- 
sion may deal with it as a matter of executive administration. 
It seems to me that is all there is in this proposition. We 
neither extend nor contract our own power, and therefore the 
power of the commission, to deal with the entire subject. If, as 
a matter of law under the Constitution, the Congress itself 
could not have made a regulation touching a stream because 
it is nonnavigable, the commission could not make such an order 
or direction. If the Congress could have made such an order 
or direction, the commission, under this provision, would have 
the right to make such an order or direction. 

Now, then, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. WHITE] asked a 
question which I think was not answered. I do not think that 
anybody can answer it except the Supreme Court, but it is my 
judgment that the opinion of the supreme court of a State 
would not be binding in the determination of the actual naviga- 
bility of a stream upon the commission created by this act in 
its undertaking to deal with water-power development. I may 
Fe ig about that. It is my judgment by way of a curbstone 
opinion. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to close debate 
upon this amendment if there is no other member of the com 
mittee who wants to discuss it. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all 
debate on this amendment and any amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, the debate is just about to end on this amend- 
ment which is before the committee, but there are other sec- 
tions in the paragraph which has been under discussion. The 
gentleman is not trying to cut off debate on that? 

Mr. SIMS. I said this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That debate on this amend- 
ment shall finish? 

Mr. MONDELL. What is the gentleman’s request? 

Mr. SIMS. The request was that debate on this amendment 
end in five minutes, on the present amendment to strike out the 


section. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like about three minutes on the 
amendment, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Walsh] want time on this amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. I want five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. I will ask, Mr. Chairman, that all debate on this 
amendment close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the pending amendment be 
closed in 20 minntes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I think the views I entertain have been expressed in possibly 
better language by the gentleman who has just taken his seat 
[Mr. AnpErson] than I might express them. That was the view 
of the committee when this matter was considered. I think I 
am justified in saying that these definitions at one time were 
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ordered to be stricken out, or, rather, passed over, for two or 
three reasons, for several weeks. Then we came back and 
thought we ought to adopt the amendments. This particular 
amendment as to navigable waters was then thoroughly con- 
sidered by the committee, in the belief that it was advisable to 
leave it in for the reason as stated by Mr. ANDERSON, somewhat 
to be supplemented by myself. Now you have jurisdiction over 
a navigable stream. Anyone familiar with streams or water 
rights must recognize that here is a large stream which is 
navigable. Here are five branches, all nonnavigable. Cut off 
branch 1, dam it, and turn it away; cut off branch 2, dam it, 
and take it away, if you have the right to do it; dam up and 
take off branch 3, if you have the right to do it, and you have 
absolutely destroyed the navigability of the stream. That is 
one of the fundamental principles of all water rights and all 
legislation and rules and decisions. You can go to the very high 
recesses of all these streams and preserve the water and keep 
it in a stream, keep it all together, and when it comes down to 
your main stream, why, your entire stream can not be dried up. 
It is the same way with the owner on a stream. He might go to 
th? very recesses of every little branch, not by a multiplicity of 
suits against all parties on the various portions of the streams, 
but he can commence one suit against every man on every branch 
of the stream above where he has his water right and enjoin 
and prohibit them from taking water out of those branches of 
the stream, because no man can tell which one is depriving 
him of water in the stream below. 

Now, this definition does not enlarge the navigability of the 
stream; it does not enlarge the power of Congress over the 
stream; but it simply says this, and I believe it ought to re- 
main in the bill, that the commission is given power to grant a 
license on these navigable streams and all their branches for 
the purpose of developing and utilizing the water of these 
streams, the main stream and the various branches, not for the 
purpose of simply confining them down to the navigable stream 
alone and leaving out all the various branches, which if dried 
up would leave the stream below nonnavigable. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question. ~ 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman is aware of the case of the United 
States against the Rio Grande Co., 174th United States, 
wherein it was held: 

rel nd interstate 
„ gt 9 eer Al e na ni a waters 
of the United States, to the end o ar) ph and maintaining their 
navigubility; that this power is not limited to the navigable sections of 
streams, but extends to the tributaries and feeders of the same, for 
without the control of these the power over all navigable sections might 
be wholly impotent. 

Mr. RAKER., Clearly this was fundamental. Congress has 
taken power over this, particularly in the river and harbor bill, 
and goes to every tributary in order to preyent refuse and 
débris from running into these streams and their branches and 
interfering with navigation. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. For a question. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Does the gentleman think it wise to compel 
anyone who desires to put in a little dam or diverting ditch on 
the upper reaches of some of these nonnavigable tributaries to 
come to this commission? 

Mr. RAKER. No. That is not the purpose of this bill. Con- 
gress already has that power. And the question of bridges, and 
so forth, across streams means those streams that are navi- 
gable; but you do not have to come to Congress to get a bridge 
across 2 nonnavigable stream, although the nonnavigable stream 
may be as material as the main branch itself. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Raker] has just stated that he was in favor of this 
definition for the reasons given by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. AnpEerson], and then he proceeded to give reasons 
why he supported it that were diametrically opposite to the 
reasons given by the gentleman from Minnesota—not a very 
logical position. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Anperson] is for the 
definition because it does not mean anything. It is mouth and 
ear filling, a sort of general affirmation of a condition with no 
legislative force or effect. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raxer] is for it because it is legislation, because it does have 
some force and effect, and if it has force and effect then it has 
the force and effect of making navigable the utmost tributary 
to the springs at the very head of all the navigable streams of 
the country. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. My time is very limited. The gentleman 
could not yield, and I am sorry that I can not. 


Mr. RAKER. I beg the gentleman's pardon. ' 

Mr. MONDELL, Now, that is not what any of us want to do 
The question of navigability, if this issue is raised, is a question 
for the courts, and the Congress ought not to attempt to exercise 
legislative power in the definition of navigability. There is a 
good deal of difference of opinion as to just how far the au- 
thority of Congress extends over streams beyond their navigable 
portions, The statement contained in the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Rio Grande case just quoted settles nothing. It is 
a little surplusage thrown in by the court for good measure, 
and does not determine anything. Whenever we reach a deci- 
sion by the highest court of the land on a definite question, my 
own notion is that it will not be in line with that dictum of the 
Supreme Court in the Rio Grande case. The Supreme Court is 
not going to hold, in my opinion, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia would not want it to hold, I am sure, that the upper 
waters of the Missouri River in my State, for instance, the 
head of the Snake River and the Columbia in my State, or the 
head of the Colorado River in my State, are navigable because 
the waters flow into navigable streams, and by declaring them 
navigable take over and interfere with our control over the 
diversional use of those streams and their waters. 

Nothing is gained by this definition and nothing is changed 
by it, except that this commission, reading that definition, might 
imagine they had authority which we do not intend to give 
them; and inasmuch as it would be difficult to reach their acts 
under their assumed authority, we should not suggest authority 
and control which we do not intend to grant and could not if we 
wished. And therefore the provisions should go out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Snook). The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, my objection to the definition as 
contained in this paragraph is that it seems to give the oppor- 
tunity to this commission, composed of three Cabinet officers, to 
take jurisdiction over a stream or a part of a stream which, 
under the decisions of the Supreme Court or the law of the State 
in which that stream or part of a stream is located, has been de- 
clared to be not a navigable stream. And the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Warre] has cited instances of decisions of courts of 
that State whereby streams in Maine are classified into three 
different kinds. Now, to say that “navigable waters” means 
all streams or parts of streams—and I assume parts of streams 
means the part of a stream which is located wholly within one 
State, as distinguished from a branch or a tributary thereof— 
to say that navigable waters means all streams or parts of 
streams over which Congress has jurisdiction under its authority 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral States, seems to me is not an accurate definition of navigable 
waters. The Senate had the following definition in its bill as 
contained in section 14, on page 22, lines 1 to 7, inclusive. 

Section 14, page 22, provides— 


That the term “ navigable waters“ as used in this act and as applied 
to streams shall be construed to include only such streams or Pt 1 of 
streams as are in their ordinary natural condition used for the trans- 
portation of persons or property in interstate or foreign commerce or 
which, through improvements heretofore or hereafter made, have been 
or shall become usable in such commerce. 


Well, now, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that if we are going 
to attempt to define“ navigable streams ” or “ navigable waters,” 
the Senate definition is much to be preferred, because it says 
there that it includes streams which in their usual condition or 
in their natural and ordinary condition are used or usable for the 
transportation of persons or property in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. That follows very closely the language 
of the decisions of the courts as to what a navigable stream is? 

Mr. WALSH. I am not familiar with the exact language of 
the decisions of the courts, not having examined them for some 
little time, when this bill, away back in the past, many weeks 
ago, first began to be considered in the House during this ses- 
sion; but my recollection is that the Senate definition does fol- 
low very closely the decisions of several of the State courts and 
also of the United State Supreme Court. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman observe that the Senate 
then proceeds to give this Commission jurisdiction over nonnayi- 
gable streams? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I appreciate that the Senate defined 
“navigable streams“ and then went on and in the same section 
gave jurisdiction over nonnavigable streams. But I submit 
that for the purpose of definition the defining part of section 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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14 in the Senate bill, lines 1 to 7, inclusive, is much to be pre- 
ferred to that of the House in the paragraph on page 26, which 
the gentleman’s amendment eliminates. 

Mr. RAKER. Does not the gentleman construe this to mean 
solely and entirely that “ navigable streams” are such only for 
the purposes of this act, so that it may be carried out and the 
rest of the act used in connection with it, and where it is, as pro- 
vided here, in fact, the commission then has jurisdiction to 
authorize the permit or license? Is not that all it is for? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, of course, that might possibly be a fair 
interpretation to put on this definition, But the difficulty is 
going to be, in my opinion, that the interpretation that is going 
to be put upon this is to be left to a commission and its subordi- 
nates, and if you leave to them the construction of language 
such as this, which is capable of being expanded broadly, I 
fear you will find this commission seeking to take jurisdiction 
or authority over or impose conditions or restrictions upon a 
part of a stream which, by the decision of the court or the laws 
of the State in which that part may be located, has been deter- 
mined to be a nonnavigable or a floatable stream, and I think 
the definition might well be eliminated. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, is the time exhausted? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the time has not expired. I have 
two minutes remaining. I wish to use those two minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

Mr. SIMS. That will not be taken out of my time. 

Mr. MONDELL. If this paragraph is not stricken out, I 
desire to amend it. I want to know of the Chair if he would 
recognize me for an amendment to the paragraph after the 
vote to strike out, if the vote to strike out is not carried? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks he should and would do 
so. The amendment upon which time has been limited is the 
amendment to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say to the members of the committee 
that I am very much afraid of the effect that it will have upon 
the question if we strike out this section and put something in 
place of it, because while it will not be formally accepting the 
Senate amendment it will be so understood and believed and, 
in effect, be the same thing. I am perfectly willing to accept 
the proposed amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. HUMPHREYS], who raised this question, to amend this 
paragraph so that it will read— 

“ Navigable waters” means all streams and other bodies of water 
over which Con has jurisdiction under its authority to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, and all 
parts of such streams and waters. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman says “my amendment.” 
The gentleman understands that I suggest that language if he 
wants to make it mean that, but I would be very much op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. SIMS. What I meant was to adopt the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion as to the amendment, so as to broaden it, and then we 
will have something in issue between the House and the Senate 
on which the conferees may act. Therefore I hope the motion 
to strike ont will be defeated, so that this may be offered and 
5 8 other gentlemen may offer any amendment that they 

esire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to strike 
out lines 1 to 5, on page 26. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Stus), there were—ayes 17, noes 10. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 8 

Tellers were refused, seven Members, not a sufficient number, 
seconding the demand. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The geritleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FRENCH : Page 25, line 19, after the word 
“ district,” insert hydroelectric district.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment merely adds a 
little more redundancy to the definition of “ municipality“ that 
is already in the bill. I do not think it is necessary. I think 
a hydroelectric district would be comprehended by the language 
of that particular paragraph; but as we have already inserted 
the words “city, county, irrigation district, drainage district,” 
and in fact municipalities that do not at first hand suggest 
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hydroelectric districts, it seems to me that we might as well 
insert the words “ hydroelectric district.” 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. What does hydroelectric district ” mean? Are 
there any hydroelectric districts in this country? 

Mr. FRENCH. I do not know that there are. 

Mr. RAKER. But there are drainage districts and irrigation 
districts, which are municipalities organized for those purposes? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; organized for those purposes. 

Mr, RAKER. And they are political subdivisions. The gen- 
tleman ought not to insert something that does not exist. These 
others are political subdivisions recognized by State laws. When 
they comply with the law then they become a part of the political 
structure of the State and can go on and do business. 

Mr. FRENCH. As I said, I do not think it is essential. I 
merely think it is desirable; and since we have included other 
districts that do not necessarily have for their first object the 
developing of hydroelectric power, I think we might very prop- 
erly include the words “ hydroelectric district.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 4. That the commission is hereby authorized and empowered— 
(a) To make investigations and to collect and record data concern- 
g the power industry and its relation to other industries and to 
interstate or foreign commerce, and concerning the location, capacity, 
development costs, and relation to markets of power sites, and whether 
the power from navigation dams can be advantageously used by the 
United States for its pos purposes, and what is a fair value of such 
power. to ther extent it may deem necessary or useful for the purposes 
a 


gavne from time to time such portions of the infor- 


tions in such form and manner as may be best soapte 
formation and use. The commission, on or before the first Monday in 

ber of each year, shall submit to Congress for the fiscal year 
preceding a classified report showing the permits and licenses issued 
under this act, the parties thereto, the terms prescribed, and the 
moneys received, if any, on account thereof. 

(d) To issue licenses to citizens of the United States, or to ay 
association of such citizens, or to any corporation, State, or munici- 
pua for the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 

ms, water conduits, reservoirs, power houses, transmission lines,’ or 
other project works necessary or convenient for the development and 
ee gy erage of navigation, and for the development, transmission, 
and utilization of 1 across, along, or in any of the navigable 
waters of the United States, or upon any opare of the public lands and 
reservations of the United States (including the Territories), or for 
the porposs of utilizing the surplus water or water power from any 
navi on dam, except as herein provided: Provided, That licenses 
sh. be issued within any reservation only after a findin by the com- 
mission that the license will not interfere or be inconsistent with the 
pornos for which such reservation was created or acquired, and shail 

subject to and contain such conditions as the etary of the 
department under whose supervision such reservation falls shall deem 
necessary for the adequate protection and utilization of such reserva- 
tion: Provided further, That no license affecting the navigable ca- 
pacity of any na ble waters of the United States shall issued 
until the plans of dam and other navigation structures have been 
approved by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War. When- 
ever the contemplated improvement is, in the Judgment of the com- 
mission, desirable and justified in the public interest for the purpose 
of improving or developing a waterway or waterways for the use or 
benefit of interstate or foreign commerce, a finding to that effect shall 
be made by the commission and shall become a part of the records of 
the commission: Provided further, That in case the commission shall 
find that any navigation dam may be advantageously used by the 
United States for its public purposes, no license therefor shall be 
issued until two years after it shall have reported to Congress the 
facts and conditions relating thereto. 

(e) To issue preliminary permits for the purpose of enabling appli- 
cants for a license hereunder to secure the data and to perform the 
acts a gant by section 9 hereof. 

(f) To prescribe rules and regulations for the establishment of a 
system of accounts and for the maintenance thereof by licensees here- 
under; to examine all books and accounts of such licensees at any time; 
to require them to submit at such time or times as the commission 
may require statements and reports, including full information as to 
assets and liabilities, capitalization, cost of project, cost of operation, 
and the production, transmission, use, and sale of power; and to make 
adequate provision for currently determining said costs. All such 
statements and reports shall be made upon oath, unless otherwise 
specified, and in such form and on such blanks as the commission 
may require. Any person who, for the purpose of deceiving, makes 
or causes to made any false entry in the books or the accounts of 
such licensee, and any rson who, for the purpose of deceiving, 
makes or causes to be made any faise statement or report in response 
to a request or order or direction from the commission for the state- 
ments and report herein referred to shall, upon conviction, be fined 
not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(g) To hold hearings and to order testimony to be taken by depo- 
sition at any designated place in connection with the issuance of any 
permit or license, or the regulation of rates, service. or securities, or 
the making of any inyestigation, as provided in this act; and to re- 


any member of the commission, the 
fro nce inthe ute Bates ond n cane 
mentary evidence m any ce in the „ and in cai 
of disobedience to a — the commission may invoke the aid of 
any court of the United States in requiring the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production of documentary ce. 
member, exit, or examiner of the commission may, when d desig- 
nated d the commission for such * corm administer on 
ofirmations, examine witnesses, and receive evidence. 
may be taken before any person designated by the commission and em- 
powered to administer oaths, shall be reduced to writing by such oa. 
son or under his direction, and bed the ent. it- 
nesses summoned before the commission shall aid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts of the United States, 
and witnesses whose depositions are taken and persons oe the same 
shall severally be entitled to the same fees as are paid for like services 
in the courts of the United States. 

(uh) To perform any and all acts, to make such rules and regula- 
tions, and to issue such orders not inconsistent with this act as ma 
ze 5 —2 proper for the purpose of carrying out the pro 

ons o is act. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire 
to be recognized? : 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. SIMS. ? want to offer an amendment which, perhaps, 
there will xot be any controversy about. On page 30, line 6, 
next {+ the last word on the line, to strike out the word “ its.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk vead as follows: 

Amendment owered ‘by Mr. Sts: Page 30, line 6, after the word 
“for,” strike out the word “ its.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the object I have in offering this 
stuendment is that I do not see how the United States can have 
any other purpose except public purposes. In other words, the 
United States has no private purposes, and I ean not see the ob- 
ject of putting in the word “its” unless it is to restrict the 
uses entirely to Army or Navy construction work or something 
of that kind, This language was inserted by an amendment in 
the committee, and the question of using the word “its” was 
not discussed in the committee, as I now recall. What does the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] remember about that? 

Mr. BSCH. My recollection is that the word “its” referred 
to the public purposes which the Government itself has, for in- 
stance, in developing power for the fixing of nitrates. It might 
Also lense the use of power to a municipality or something of 
that kind. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know what the courts might hold about 
what the public purposes of the United States are. In other 
words, it seems to me that the United States can not have any 
purposes except public purposes. 

Mr. ESCH. The Government could license a municipality, 
and that won be a public purpose, but it would not be a public 
purpose of the United States; whereas if the Government util- 
ize the power in the fixing of nitrates or in the manufacture 
of munitions, it would be the use of the power for its own pur- 


Mr. SIMS. But what I have in mind is this, that perhaps 
the United States might want to lease or sell the power which 
it has created at navigation dams. It might lease the power 
to a municipality or to a manufacturer; but if it is to be con- 
fined to use by the United States for its public purposes, then 
unless the United States had such a purpose to carry out, in 
connection with manufacture of munitions or something of that 
kind, having no purposes of its.own it could not lease it. If the 
United States has such a purpose, something in the line which 
the gentleman mentions where a navigation dam has been built 
for the purpose of improving navigation, it could not operate 
the structure 

Mr. ESCH. The purpose of making the survey and submit- 
ting the proposition to Congress was for the purpose of Con- 
gress determining “whether it wanted to make the expenditure 
for such a purpose. 

Mr. SIMS. z want to say that I offered this amendment to 
have the sryject discussed because it was not in the original 
bill. I wanted to raise the question so that the members of 
the Committee of the Whole might have their minds directed 


to . 
Does the gentleman from Tennessee insist 


Mr. ANDERSON. 
on his amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I suggest by way of amendment, in 
order to conform to the language used in sucb cases, that you 
strike out the word “its” and insert the word “ their.” 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say that I am not the author of the 
language. 


quire by subpoena, signed b; 
attendance and testimony o 
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The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Tennessee withdraws 
his amendment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, section á, subdivision (e), page 30, by adding thereto the 


foll — paragraph: 

“Prov ded, — That upon the filing of any application for a 
preliminary ghey by any person or corporation the commission before 
granting such application shall at once give notice of such applica- 

on, in writing, to any State or municipality likely to be interested in 
or affected by such application, and shall also publish notice of such 
application for four weeks in a daily or weekly newspaper published 

the county or counties affected by said application.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Oregon 
will yield——— 

Mr, SINNOTT. I will yield. 

Mr. FRENCH. I had the amendment of the gentleman from 
Oregon in mind some days ago when I addressed the House, and 
at the same time I inserted in the Record a proposed amendment 
which covers the same thing. Since it is all on the same subject 
and I have no pride in my amendment, I would like to have my 
amendment read so that we may have both before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
proposed amendment for information. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, pa 29, line 11. After the colen following the words 
* pp ane rovided ™ insert the following: 
0 


ded, That when application for [temporary permit or] license 
shall be made by citizen, association of citizens, or corporation, the 
commission shall certify the application and the terms of the same to 
the governor of the State and the chairman of the board of county 
commissioners or other similar ooh mg county board of the county 
or counties to which the application for y — rary it or] license 
pertains, and shall cause a copy of said notice to published once 
every week for four successive weeks in a 8 of general cir- 
culation in said county or counties, and the State, county, hydro- 
electric district, or other municipality within which the application for 
temporary permit or license last mentioned pertains shall have the 
option for a period of five years of taking over as though having made 
the original application for license all rights, leases, and Pres prop- 
erty of every description of said citizen, association of citizens, or 
corporation, paying therefor an amount not in excess of the total 
amount of money expended on said project, 1 interest by such 
citizen, association of citizens, or corporation, and thereupon the com- 
mission shall take up any prelim it or license theretofore 
issued and issue a new preliminary permit or license, as the case may 
be, to said State or municipality, and in case the grantee of the pre- 
liminary permit or license and the State or municipality shall be 
unable to a upon the amount due the grantee of the p nary 
permit. or license from said State or municipality, then and in that 
event the commission shall determine the amount to be paid, and the 
amount so determined shall be final under ‘the terms of the pre- 
liminary permit or license.” 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Is this an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho as a substitute? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; I simply asked that it be read now for 
information and that we have it up after we have disposed of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. As 
it covers much the same matter, I thought it ought to be read 
for information. 5 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Chairman, subdivision (e) of section 4 
is the subdivision relative to preliminary permits. In section 7 
it is provided that in issuing preliminary permits in the discre- 
tion of the commission preference may be given to States or 
municipalities. It is well known, however, that municipalities 
and public officials are often very dilatory and that they sleep 
upon their rights. It seems to me it is wise to provide that us 
soon as an application is filed by any person or corporation that 
notice shall be at once given to the various municipalities, 
which, mean the county, city, irrigation district, drainage dis- 
trict, or other political division of the State. Notice to them 
that an application for the preliminary permit has been filed 
should be given. This will bring knowledge directly home to 
the State or the county or the city officials and give them an 
opportunity to present their application if they desire public or 
municipal ownership, where otherwise the matter would be en- 
tirely overlooked and snap judgment would be taken against 
them, and they would be foreclosed from filing application. 

Mr. SIMS. What is the length of time the gentleman requires 
for publication? 

Mr. SINNOTT. A publication of four weeks. 

Mr. SIMS. I am very much inclined to the opinion that the 
gentleman's amendment is a very proper one; but does he not 
think that four weeks is an exceedingly limited time in which 
the county or municipality or district might have 

Mr. SINNOTT. I thought myself that the time was some- 
what limited, and I am willing to extend it. I thought we 


should give the municipality time to consider the matter to file 
a protest or to take any necessary steps to protect its future 
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needs. I agree with the gentleman; I think the time should be 
lengthened. : 

Mr. SIMS. What does the gentleman think of doubling the 
time and making it eight weeks? 

Mr. SINNOTT. That would be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SIMS. Would the gentleman offer that as a substitute? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time may be eight weeks instead of four weeks, and 
that the amendment be so modified. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
so modified. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that this is not general publication, 
Does not the gentleman from Oregon think there should be a 
general order, whether or not anybody is interested, any munici- 
pality or State, that the commission ought to direct on all 
applications? In other words, the bill ought to contain a provi- 
sion that in all instances where an application is filed there 
should be proof submitted to the commission before it can act, 
or a publication of the application referring to it, its purpose, 
the land desired to be occupied, to be published in a newspaper 
in each county where the land is to be used, so that everybody 
ean know and then appear before the commission and be heard. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The only trouble with that is that I do not 
want to make it too complicated. I would prefer to have it 
directory rather than jurisdictional. Let the matter rest with 
the commission, otherwise you are going to get it tied up in 
legal technicalities, such as whether proper notice has been 
published, and so forth. I think the commission could handle 
the matter. 

Mr. RAKER. But if you want to treat the public fairly, you 
ought not to simply say that the man shall give notice of publi- 
cation to such municipalities or others that might be interested. 
The question is, if the law provided that there should be filed 
with the commission a published notice or proof that they had 
published before they asked for a hearing. 

Mr, SINNOTT. I prefer to leave that matter with the com- 
mission rather than with the applicant. The commission I 
think is in better position to take the necessary steps. The 
man has no particular interest in the matter except to give a 
broad and general notice to the public. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me read this for the information of the 
committee: 


Hach applicant for a permit under this act shall, under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the commission, submit proof to it that 
notice of his application, giving the location of the works he proposes 
to construct and the public lands, if any, to be 5 Has been 

ublished for a period of 90 we in some newspaper of general circu- 

tion in the counties or one of the counties in which such works are 
to be constructed, and in some news aper published in each county in 
which any public lands so to be occup are located. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate upon this amendment and all amendments thereto shall close 
in 15 minutes, 3 minutes of that time to go to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker], 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. McLavenrri], 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], and 2 minutes to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment provides that 
before action is taken to grant the preliminary permit to any 
person or corporation the commission, before granting it, shall 
at once give notice— 


of such application in writing to any State or municipality likely to be 
interested or affected by such application, 


How are you going to tell whether they are likely to be inter- 
ested? The purpose is to give general notice to the public, and I 
am asking the committee if they believe this is a sufficient 
notice to be given on a matter of this kind. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman ought in fairness to the 
gentleman from Oregon to read the rest of the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Iam reading it as fast as I can, and, of course, 
I can not read all of the words at once. That is so indefinite 
that you could not tell to whom to give notice, and possibly this 
might be a jurisdictional question. ‘To proceed— 
and shall also publish notice of such application for eight weeks in a 
daily or weekly newspaper published in the county or counties affected 
by such application. 

The counties are not affected. A county can not be affected. 
That is where the land is located, so that it may be designated. 
They ean publish in either a daily or weekly paper, and it does 
not provide whether once or a dozen times. I think the gentle- 


man ought to so clarify his amendment to cover the proposition 
involved. I believe it would give better results if the matter 
were brought to the attention of the committee, but no one at 
that time seemed to think it ought to go on, and some of us 
believe that it would be a good thing to publish the notice and 
give general information in regard to it. The committee will 
remember that this was one of the things that Senator WALSH 
appeared before the committee and argued and asked it to 
especially consider and place in the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I have noth- 
ing now to suggest as an amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Susnorr], but it seems to 
me his amendment in its present form would not meet the views 
of those who would support the idea involved in it; that is, to 
require notice to the counties interested or affected by a pro- 
posed water-power improvement. It would be difficult for any- 
one at the beginning of a project to know what counties are 
affected or may later be affected. Take the case of a large 
project which is capable of developing large horsepower. The 
power might be carried over and delivered to a very large sec- 
tion of the State, to manufacturing concerns in distant coun- 
ties that might not be known or even thought of at the time the 
project was first broached. It would seem to me that it would 
broaden the whole matter and still be inclusive enough if it 
were required that such notice be given as the commission might 
require, by publication in newspapers and otherwise. I doubt 
very much if the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Oregon will work well. The counties interested in the first 
instance might be thought to be the counties in which the dam 
and other works are to be constructed. The location of the 
works might be away off in the wilds, where there is little, if 
any, development unsettled. They might be thought to be the 
ones interested, whereas the power developed there would be 
carried to distant counties that might not be included in the 
notice to be published. It seems to me it would be better if the 
amendment would require simply such notice, by publication or 
otherwise, as the commission at the time might require. That 
would be a good deal better, I think. 

There are water powers in my State where the current is car- 
ried across the State by virtue of a new development, by im- 
provement in the method of transmission, and by the demands 
for power in sections distant from the original development, 
into and through counties that under this or under such re- 
quirements as this would receive no notic- at all. It seems to 
me that as time goes on the notice to be given would be dif- 
ferent, and it ought to be left to the commission to determine 
the kind of notice to be given and the length of notice. I do not 
like the amendment as offered by the gentleman from Oregon, 
although I thoroughly approve of the idea that the public ought 
to have notice of the application. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to discuss 
the matter at all. I would like to offer a substitute for part of 
the amendment if I can get the original for a moment. After 
the word “ counties,” in next to the last line of the amendment, 
I move to insert “in which the project or any parts thereof or 
lands affected thereby are situated.” I do not think the amend- 
ment requires any argument. It seems to me that it meets the 
exact situation which the gentleman from Oregon has in mind a 
little more specifically than his amendment does. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to accept the 
amendment offered by the gentleman. I had no particular pride 
in the form. I want to get this idea of notice in the bill in some 
manner. z 

Mr. ANDERSON. I offer the amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the Sinnott amendment as follows: After the word “ counties“ 
in the Sinnott amendment insert the following: “in which the project 
or any parts thereof or the lands affected thereby are situated.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon as amended by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, then I offer the amendment 
which has already been read, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered as having been read. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not in substance the same as the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. FRENCH. I would say that my amendment covers every- 
thing covered by the amendment of the genileman from Oregon 
pertaining to a temporary permit, but my amendment goes fur- 
ther and pertains also to the licenses when they shall be issued. 
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Now, what I would like to do is to strike out the words “tem- 
porary permits or” every time those three words occur in my 
amendment, because they are not necessary now since the amend- 
ment of the gentleman. from Oregon has passed, and then con- 
sider just the other parts of the amendment. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman's purpose is to offer his amend- 
ment with all such portions of it as have been covered by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Oregon stricken out? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; that is it; and if the words “ temporary 
permits or,“ wherever they occur, are eliminated, that will 
eliminate everything that has been covered by the amendment 
of the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is that the long amendment? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentlemen think he ought to offer an 
amendment of that length here without its having more con- 
sideration? No one knows what is in it, and I could not under- 
stand it from the reading from the desk, and I doubt if anyone 
else could. 

Mr, FRENCH. If the gentleman would like to have it read 
again—— 

Mr. FERRIS: I do not care to have it read again, but I do 
not think the gentleman ought to add such an amendment. The 
gentleman from Oregon has had his amendment adopted, and 
that will put the whole matter in conference, as this is a substi- 
tute for the Senate bill. Could not the gentleman content him- 
self with going over it with the gentleman from Oregon or the 
chairman of the committee, with reference to it, without asking 
us to adopt such a long amendment as this? 

Mr. FRENCH. There is another feature that my amend- 
ment covers, and I think it ought to be brought to the attention 
of the House, and it is—— 

Mr. FERRIS, The gentleman would not want us to adopt a 
second amendment after adopting everything the gentleman 
from Oregon has in his amendment in order to get something 
that the gentleman wants? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; but everything in my amendment that 
has been covered by the amendment of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon has been eliminated. My amendment can be read, if the 
gentleman prefers it again, covering that which is not covered 
by the amendment of the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then offer the amendment in the form in 
which you want it. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, whieh the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Frexcm: Amend page 29, Une 11. After the colon 


following the words “ herein provided.“ insert the following: 
d, That when application for ‘icense shall be made by. citizen, 
the commission shall certify the 


Provide. 
association of citizens, or corporation, 
application and the terms of the same to the 5 —.— of the State and 
to the chairman of the board of county commissioners or other similar 
og county board of the county or counties to which the a 
plication for license pertains, and cause a copy of said notice to 
published once every week for four successive weeks In a newspaper of 
a circulation in said county or counties, and the State, county, 
ydroelectric district, or other municipality within which the 4 — 
tion for license last mentioned pertains shall have the option for a 
period of five years of taking over as though having made the original 
application for license all rights, leases, and proj property of every 
description of said citizen, ation of citizens, or corporation, payin 
therefor an amount not in excess of the total amount of money expend 
on sald project, ney ri interest, by such citizen, association of citi- 
zenz, or corporation, a thereupon the commission shall take up any 
license theéretofore issued and issue a new license, to said State or 
municipality, and in case the grantee of the license and the State or 
municipality shall be unable to agree upon the amount due the grantee 
of the license from said State or municipality, then and in that event 
the commission shall determine the amount to be and the amount 
so determined shall be final under the terms of cense.“ 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, as I indicated the other day, 
if this bill becomes a law as now written, we are going to run 
into a practical difficulty from: the standpoint of giving oppor- 
tunity to municipalities to develop power projects. The bill 
ostensibly gives that opportunity, but we must remember that 
municipalities act slowly. 

The amendment that I have proposed tends to make it easier 
for States and municipalities to find themselves. It tends to 
make it easier for them to take over hydroelectric projeets. 

We must remember that it takes a longer time for a State to 
act or for a municipality to act than it does an individual, an 
association of individuals, or a corporation. Our legislatures for 
the most part meet every two years; a few of them meet annu- 
ally, and still others meet as infrequently as every four years. 

It must be borne in mind that this is a new subject; that many 
of the States do not have laws under which municipalities may 
act. To-day we have irrigation districts, drainage districts, and 
other municipal organizations of somewhat similar character, 


but I am not aware that in any State do we have a hydroelectric 
district, organized primarily for the purpose of developing and 
handling a hydroelectric proposition. 

In the State of Washington a city may own its own hydro- 
electric plant, but it may not, under the laws of the State, sell 
power to another town or another city. True, I understand this 
is being done, and quite likely no one will challenge the right of 
a city so to do, but I have been advised that all that is being done 
along this line is not only in excess of authority but in direct 
violation of law of that State. 

I seek in my amendment to provide merely that the people 
shall have an opportunity to express themselves. I do not seek 
to commit any community or State or our country to the proposi- 
tion of Government ownership, of hydroelectric systems any 
more than does the bill. It can not be urged against my amend- 
ment that it is In favor of Government or State or municipal 
ownership and that the bill is not, unless you are willing to say 
that you plan under the terms of the bill through discretionary 
authority to deny States and municipalities the right to obtain 
licenses for the development of power. The bill itself is osten- 
sibly framed looking to possible State and municipal ownership. 
It is written in the bill, however, that this State or municipal 
ownership may be deferred for 50 years or longer. 

The amendment that I have proposed provides that the com- 
mission shall give notice to the governor and to the governing 
board of each county in which a hydroelectric project may be 
that is applied for. This notice must then be published for a 
period of four weeks. Then for a period of five years the State 
or the municipality in which the project is situated may have 
the option of acquiring the project, but in doing so will pay 
to those who have developed it to the point when it may be taken 
over by the State or municipality all the money that the pro- 
moter or original licensee has expended upon the same, including 
interest. 

You must remember that States and municipalities act slowly, 
that individuals and corporations may act speedily, and unless 
some such provision as I have suggested be comprehended in 
the law we shall soon find that municipalities and States, as 
they attempt to own and manage hydroelectric power plants, 
will be asked to do so in competition with private institutions 
upon an unequal basis, for the reason that by reason of. the fact 
that individuals and corporations may move with promptitude, 
they will acquire the most feasible projects, the projects. that 
can be developed most readily and with the least expenditure 
of money. The States or municipalities, when they shall act, 
will find that the better projects will have alrendy been picked 
up, that it will cost them more to get started in the development 
of hydroeleetric power, and thereby they will not be able to 
compete upon equal basis. with the private producer of electric 


power, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho has 
expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

In the amendment which I offered to the Sinnott amendment, 
which was adopted a moment ago, I should have moved to 
strike out the language after the word “counties” and insert 
the language which I offer. I have simply made the motion to 
insert, and I ask unanimous consent that the language follow- 
ing the word “counties” in the Sinnott amendment may be 
stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent that all after the word “ counties“ be stricken 
out. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON: After the word “ counties,” 
strike out the words “affected by said application.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Esch: Page 30, line 9, after the word 
“ thereto,” strike out the period and insert a comma and the following: 
“ Except that this proviso shall not apply to any navigation dam con- 
structed prior to the passage of this ac 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, it will be noted that the proviso 
on page 30 is to the effect— 

That in case the commission shall find that any navigation dam may 


be advantageously used by the United States for its public purposes no 
li until two years after it shall ve re- 


ported to Congress the facts and conditions relating thereto. 
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The idea is that during those two years Congress would have 
the option of determining what course it should pursue and 
whether it should justify the construction of such dam on Gov- 
ernment account. But there is no reason why existing naviga- 
tion dams should be put under that provision and action with 
reference to the disposal of power from such dams be delayed 
for two years. So I have offered this amendment excepting 
these navigation dams that have already been constructed. 
There are some eight or ten of them already built in the United 
States, and it seems desirable that those of them that can de- 
velop power for governmental uses should be availed of at the 
very earliest possible moment in view of the great shortage of 
power at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]. 

Mr. SIMS. I did not catch the limit exactly. 

Mr. ESCH. There is no limit. I do uot change the two years 
at all. It means it simply shall not apply to navigation dams 
that were construeted prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. SIMS. You have reference to the issue of permits? 

Mr. ESCH. This is in reference to licenses—that no license 
shall be issued in the case where the commission recommends: a 
dam may be constructed by the Government for its public uses. 

Mr. SIMS. They can not be issued under two years after it 
has reported to Congress the facts and conditions. 

Mr. ESCH. But there have been dams already constructed, 
and we do not want to wait two years on those. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to see if 1 understand the gentleman's 
amendment. Does the amendment intend to limit or to strike 
out the two years beginning with when it shall have reported 
to Congress? 

Mr. ESCH. Not at all. It says this proviso shall not apply 
to any navigation dam constructed prior to the passage of this 
act. 

Mr. SIMS. I confess, Mr. Chairman, I do not understand the 
practical application. 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman understands that under the pro- 
viso, at the top of page 80, the commission, if it finds that any 
navigation dam may be advantageously used by the United 
States for its public purposes, shall not issue any license there- 
for for a period of two years, pending action by Congress, and 
so on. Now, then, I say we should not require dams already 
constructed by the Government to wait the period of two years 
and thus lose for two valuable years the possible power devel- 
opment by the Government on its own dams and for its own 
public uses. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esca]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know about this, and 
I hesitate to oppose it. This fs the situation, it seems.to me. 

Here we are with a proviso which reads like this: z 

Provided further, That in case the commission shall find that any 
navigation dam may be advantageously used by the United States for 
its public Li aig no license therefor shall be issued until two years 
after it shall ve reported to Congress the facts and conditions relat- 
ing thereto, 

And prior to that it says this: 

Whenever the contemplated improvement is, in the judgment of the 
commission, desirable and justified in the public interests for the pur- 
pose of Pid fay ed or developing a waterway or waterways for the 
use or benefit of interstate or foreign commerce, a finding to that effect 
shall be made by the commission and shall become a part of the records 
of the commission. 

Now, the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin comes 
along and says this: 

Except the proviso shall not apply to any dam constructed prior to 
the pussage of this act. 

That, in substance, of course will undo the very thing as 
stated in the above language. How desirable it is to do the 
thing provided for; how desirable it is to have that commis- 
sion make a finding in the public interests and hold it for two 
years, I do not know. If it was desirable to do that at all, it 
is not desirable to put an exception to it which says we shall 
not do the thing we have just said we would do. I wish the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] would elaborate that a 
little more. 

Mr. SIMS. I think I understand now what the gentleman 
stated a moment ago; but the law here has reference to projects 
that are intended and which are to be constructed after the 
law is passed. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. But whenever the contemplated improvement is, 
in the judgment of the commission, desired in the public interest 
for the purposes of commerce, it is with them as to whether they 
will authorize the improvement at all or not. 

Mr. ESCH. That is already passed. 


Mr. SIMS. And it says: 
A finding to that effect shall be made by the commission and shall 
e a part of the records of the commission. 

Now, then, it provides when the commission makes such a 
report as that there shall be no license issued for making that 
5 improvement for two years after they report to Con- 
gress 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SEMS. And the exception of the gentleman is to apply 
to the dams already constructed and about which no report of 
the commission will be made at all to Congress? 

Mr. ESCH. Of course, that is all past. The dam has been 
built and the Government has spent its money. 

Mr. SIMS. Have I now got clearly in my mind what the gen- 
tleman has in his mind? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. But suppose this commission finds that the 
contemplated improvement is an improvement in the public 
interest to have, to further its development and take over and 
go on with it. Why not let them report that to Congress. us 
the language provides. In that Keokuk Dam proposition there 
are instances where they can not get a license and ought not 
to have a license, at least until the report is made to Congress 
as to the public interest phases of the question. 

Mr. ESCH. That would not apply to the Keokuk Dam. That 
is on private account. This relates to Government dams, and 
the dams are already built. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then there is no controversy about it. You do 
not want them to have a license. : 

Mr. ESCH. The amendment says, “except this proviso shall 
not apply to navigation dams,” and these dams are already built 
on Government account. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. 

The question was taken ; and the Chairman announced that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. S, 

Mr. RAKER. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 14, noes 6. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. In paragraph (d), at the 
bottom of page 28, the language is to issue licenses to citizens 
of the United States, or to any association of such citizens, or 
to any corporation.” Does not the gentleman think that that 
ought to be limited to domestic corporations? It means that a 
foreign corporation 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman wants to turn to page 25, line 8. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. What does that say? 

Mr. RAKER. It says, “A corporation means a corporation 
organized under the laws of any State or of the United States.” 

Mr. WALSH. A corporation may have been organized under 
the laws of a State, and after its organization the control of 
its stock might pass into the hands of people not citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. SIMS. That would not make it a foreign corporation. 

Mr. WALSH. No. It would not be a foreign corporation, 
except that it would be controlled by a foreign interest. Do you 
want to permit that under that definition? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think we do. But we never discussed or 
contemplated that possible purchasers of the stock of a domestic 
corporation should be prohibited. Nothing of that kind was 
discussed in the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. That is possible. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I want to suggest to the gentleman that 
in recent legislation—for instance, that touching the operation 
of our ships—it was provided that the majority of the stock 
must be owned by American citizens. Now, why would it not 
be a wise thing to add here, “or any corporation the majority 
of the stock of which is owned by citizens of the United States 2 

Mr. SIMS. That question was not presented in the committee, 
and has not been considered at all by the committee. Therefore, 
I have no more opinion on that subject; that is, no more matured 
opinion or more considered opinion, than the gentleman, if he 
has given it study. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I have not given it much study. But I 
do not think it requires any. 

Mr. SIMS. I do net know how that affects it in any way. 
The physical structure has to remain here; the work all has 
to be done in the United States anyway. If they add transmis- 
sion lines to Mexico or to Canada it would take special legis- 
lation to get permission for it. I can not see how the fact that 
a foreigner, a man not a eitizen of the United States, owns 
stock in any one of these companies would of itself have any 
effect an the administration of the utility, 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by 
inserting, after the word “ corporation,” on line 25 of page 28, 
the words “the majority stock of which is owned by citizens 
of the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Let the Clerk read it, and see if I have 
got it right. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HUMPHREYS : eee 28, line 25, after the 
word “corporation,” insert the following: “ The majority of the stock 
of which is owned by citizens of the United States.” 

Mr. SIMS. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. The language in 
the bill is: 


“ Corporation" means a corporation organized under the laws of any 
State or of the United States, empowered to develop, transmit, dis- 
tribute, or utilize power, and authorized to transact in the State or 
States in which its project is located all business necessary to effect 
the purposes of a license under this act. It shall not include “ munici- 
palities as hereinafter defined. 

The gentleman does not offer an amendment to the definition. 
Your amendment is that the stockholders of the corporation, or 
the majority of them, shall be citizens of the United States? 
Or does the gentleman exclude all foreigners from holding. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman this: Might we not 
get into some conflict or some trouble with our neighbors on the 
north? I have been informed—although I have not looked it 
up, and perhaps the gentleman himself can tell us—that citizens 
of the United States own some of the corporations or property 
operated by corporations in Canada. I mean citizens of the 
United States own a majority of stock in Canadian corporations 
of this kind for water-power development. Should we go to 
limiting it by saying that the majority of the stock of our own 
shall be limited to citizens of the United States, there might be 
trouble. Perhaps the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] 
ean tell us whether or not American citizens own a majority of 
stock of the water-power companies in Canada? 

Mr. DEMPSEY.’ They own ail the stock absolutely. 

Mr. SIMS. There are no laws in Canada prohibiting that. I 
am afraid it might result in retaliatory legislation, and there is 
no sound reason that applies to this industry why a majority of 
the stock might not be held by a citizen of Canada or Mexico as 
long as it is a domestic corporation and controlled absolutely 
by the laws of the United States. I think the gentleman from 
Mississippi is straining a point in discriminating against for- 
eigners when foreigners are permitting us to do the identical 
thing that we would restrain them from doing. Still I have not 
looked up the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in response 
to the suggestion of the chairman of the committee, with refer- 
ence to this proposed amendment, of course the gentleman from 
Mississippi could not offer his amendment to the definition at 
this time because we have passed that section. 

Mr. SIMS. Only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, it seems to me, if we are going to estab- 
lish by this legislation some comprehensive scheme for the devel- 
opment of water-power sites, and are going to permit corpora- 
tions to do it, we ought not to make it possible for corporations to 
be formed by a body of citizens in accordance with the laws of 
our States and then the week after they are formed to sell out 
to some water-power interest having residence, say, in Canada 
or France, or anywhere else. It seems to me that in order for 
this commission to operate adequately under this law the ma- 
jority of the stock ought to be held by our citizens. 

Now, the gentleman states that it is liable to raise complica- 
tions with our neighbor on the rorth. We have not had any com- 
plications as to building ships. We have provided practically 
that the majority of the stock in ships or in corporations shall 
be held by citizens of the United States. 

Now, this is a new project, and it is going to require millions 
of capital to get it going. It seems to me that a majority of the 
stock of corporations other than municipalities should be held 
by citizens of the United States. 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. How could it possibly affect our ability to control 
and manage these water powers and their incidental services if 
5i per cent of the stock was held by persons outside of the United 
States? I do not see how the management of a domestic corpo- 
ration by the United States can be interfered with by the fact 
that it has foreign stockholders. 

Mr. WALSH. It might make it much more difficult, because the 
corporation might be put into a big foreign combination, and 
simply be one small part of an immense foreign water-power 
trust. 

Mr. SIMS. The more stock is held abroad, the more rigid 
will be the control exercised by our own authorities. 


Mr. WALSH. The gentleman would not carry that doctrine 
so far as to preclude our own citizens from holding any stock, 
would he? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no; not at all. I hope they will own it all. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from Mississippi would not accomplish what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has in mind at all. The amendment deals simply 
with the issuance of licenses and not with the holding of stock 
after the licenses have been issued. The amendment as pro- 
posed would control the stock on the day that the license was 
issued, but the next day the control of the stock might change. 

Now, let me suggest to the gentleman, in connection with that 
which he has in mind; I do not think this legislation would 
affect us adversely at Niagara. We have acted in a very neigh- 
borly way with Canada there, and I do not think Canada would 
consider this legislation as aimed adversely at her interests, 
But there is this in connection with the passage of this water- 
power bill which it seems to me ought to be borne in mind and 
is of real importance: While the United States to-day is the 
financial center of the world, it has been the custem of our 
people heretofore when they wanted to finance a project to go 
abroad to get their capital. We have done that with all kinds of 
projects. England has financed us again and again and again. 
Now, the primary object that we all have in view here is to 
utilize these water powers. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not a fact that practically all, if not all, the 
ara of the Keokuk development was furnished by English 
money 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think that has been true of practically all 
our projects. Our men go to New York and the New Yorkers 
go abroad. Our object here is to finance these projects so that 
we will develop power out of what is to-day being wasted, and 
we ought not to put anything in the way of that development. 
I agree entirely with the chairman in his idea that you are 
going to control the operation of these companies through the 
laws, and not through the holdings of stock, and that the laws 
will be very much more rigidly enforced, and the laws will be 
made more rigid as against foreigners than they will be against 
our own citizens. They will make their investments with that 
knowledge, and it seems to me that from the standpoint of 
developing water power it is something of a question whether 
we ought to put in a provision of that kind. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr, ESCH. Suppose we put in a restriction requiring that a 
majority of the stock shall be owned by our citizens. Has the 
gentleman considered the question whether the Provinces of 
Canada might retaliate? Many corporations with American 
stockholders have gone into Canada to develop manufacturing 
enterprises. Would there not be danger of retaliation if this 
provision were inserted? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not see why there should be any more in 
this case than there is in the building of ships and the opera- 
tion of ships under the amendment to the shipping laws that 
we passed here which contained that provision. 

Mr. ESCH. I am rather in sympathy with the general prop- 
osition, but I want to know whether there is any possible dan- 
ger that Canada might retaliate against Americans whose 
money is invested in manufacturing enterprises in Canada? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman his expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent for three minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. In the shipping bill we made a similar provl- 
sion. But I understand that the projects at Niagara are ex- 
cluded from the provisions of this bill, so that as far as that 
goes there need be no fear of any complications if this amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I simply want to develop the thought sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Wisconsin. Practically every 
large automobile and other manufacturing concern in the 
United States to-day has n Canadian branch, and that fact 
really does give one cause for thought in connection with this 
matter. Now, while this bill does not apply to Niagara, be- 
cause the committee is not given power as to Niagara, the bill 
is broad enough in its terms to cover Niagara. 

Mr. WALSH. No; that is excluded somewhere here, I think. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think so. 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. I intended to offer an amendment to 
cover that point; but I think the bill as drawn includes 
Niagara. My intention was to offer an amendment to make it 
clear that this commission shall have no jurisdiction over 
Niagara. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think there is any doubt at all that 
as prepared and presented the bill does include Niagara, al- 
though the committee is not given jurisdiction. However that 
may be, as I say, the real question, it seems to me, is the ques- 
tion of financing these projects—if we are not going to make it 
more difficult to finance them by excluding men who in the past 
have furnished the great amount of our capital. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks man- 
imous. consent that all debate on this amendment close in 15 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi is in line with the suggestion I made 
day before yesterday in my remarks on the bill, and one which 
I have been contending for in all of this class of legislation, like 
the coal, oll, and phosphate bill. The only question is as to 
the real wording of the amendment. This amendment in its 
crude form ought to be adopted and let it go to conference and 
let the conferees place it in proper shape in the bill. 

Speaking with some Senators the other day in regard to the 
coal, oll, and phosphate bill, they practically agreed with me that 
it should go into the bill before it is reported back to the House. 
In this bill for the first time in the history of the country we 
are deeding away for 50 years to the corporation that gets the 
permit the use, it may be, of a hundred thousand acres of the 
publie domain of this country. The corporation may be owned 
or composed of aliens and all the stock may be owned by aliens, 
except, perhaps, $300. It ought not to be, the question of comity 
between nations is not involved. We ought to have the right to 
control our own lands and our rights connected therewith. 

This amendment is in the right spirit and the right line. You 
can hardly grasp the magnitude of this legislation. We ought 
not to think of a corporation that is controlled and run and 
owned by aliens, They ought not to come into our country and 
practically control the corporation which furnishes the hydro- 
eleetric energy of this country. It is not proper legislation. 
The testimony of all the men, all the engineers before the com- 
mittee was that this is going to be an interlocking system, 
It is a monopoly. There is no doubt about it. Only one system 
is started, and it ought to be all there is in the community, 
because otherwise it would be duplication. We by the provi- 
sions of this bill will have the power to control and regulate 
prices and the question of bond issues, and we want to be able 
to handle it in proper shape. Therefore aliens ought not and 
should not be permitted to own the majority, if not practically 
all, of the stock, to handle and control our hydroelectric develop- 
ment, and control the lands in this country. I believe it will be 
a mistake if we do not carry this amendment or a similar amend- 
ment so as to guard against it. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for 
time for the purpose of seeking information. A few moments 
ago I asked the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Stnnorr] whether 
it was within the province of the State itself to determine 
whether a river wholly within the borders of that State was 
a navigable river or a nonnavigable stream, or whether that 
power was within some outside jurisdiction, such as the Secre- 
tary of War. One of the reasons for asking the question was 
because of conditions in my State. We have a statute there 
under which it is forbidden any corporation to develop and 
transmit electric current outside the borders of the State of 
Maine. The specific thing I would like to know is, the State 
of Maine having declared a river nonnavigable, whether the 
Secretary of War or the Federal authorities may declare that 
river navigable and issue a license to a corporation, and 
whether that corporation can then go onto the river, build a 
dam, make a development, and transmit power outside the 
State of Maine, notwithstanding the statute and the settled 
policy of the State of Maine to confine electric power within 
its limits? 

Mr. SIMS. The State of Maine has passed a statutory defi- 
nition of navigable waters, has it? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. No; that has been left to the courts. 
The legislature of the State has passed a statute forbidding 
the transmission outside of its borders of electric power gen- 
erated within the State. I want to know whether under the 


powers of this subsection this commission may license a cor- 
poration to develo» a stream, generate electricity, and transmit 
it outside of the State of Maine in contravention of the stat- 


utes and the policy of the State? I should have to oppose such 
an overriding of the settled policy of any State. 

Mr, SIMS. In other words, if the Government of the United 
States builds a dam on a navigable stream for the purpose of 
improving the navigable waters in Maine, whether the power 
developed there can be transmitted beyond the borders of the 
State of Maine? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I was inquiring more particularly 
whether a corporation which may be licensed under this sec- 
tion could do that. 

My question involves perhaps two or three propositions: 
First, whether the decision by the supreme court of our State 
that a particular river wholly within our borders is non- 
navigable is reviewable, and whether Federal authorities may 
determine this same river to be navigable, and then whether 
the commission provided for in this bill may license a corpora- 
tion to go upon that river, build a dam, generate electric power, 
and do with that power that which the State of Maine has de- 
clared to be against the public policy of the State. 

Mr. SIMS. But I understood the gentleman to say that the 
State of Maine has not defined navigable waters. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. The supreme court has when cases 
have arisen, 

Mr. SIMS. In other words, the courts have, but has the 
State of Maine by legislative enactment done so? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. The legislature has never assumed, 
as far as I know, to decide. It is always a question for the 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think the State of Maine or any other 
State, directly or indirectly, could control what the Govern- 
ment of the United States may do with a navigable river or a 
watercourse, and whatever the Government of the United 
States may do through itself it can do by agents. That would 
be my answer. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Then, as I understand the gentle- 
man, it is his opinion that the Secretary of War can declare a 
stream to be navigable which the Supreme Court of the State 
of Maine has declared is not navigable, and this commission can 
then license the corporation to build a dam there and generate 
power and transmit that power 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SIMS. Of course I do not hold any such thing. I do not 
think the Secretary of War could determine that and override 
the decision of the courts that have jurisdiction of that identical 
question. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I am glad that it is the gentleman's 
opinion, then, that the Supreme Court of Maine has the last 
word in determining whether a river wholly within the bound- 
aries of Maine is navigable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
again expired. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time may be extended three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been limited to 15 minutes 
and the Chair has no power to extend it. 

Mr, SIMS. That means to extend the time for three minutes, 

Mr. DOREMUS. We are asking unanimous consent that the 
time already granted be extended for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I am not now arguing that this should 
or should not be so. I want to get the opinion of the committee 
as to whether it is so. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I merely want to say fn answer to the ques- 
tion propounded by the gentleman from Maine that under the 
terms of this bill these water-power companies will operate 
under the laws of the States in which they are situated. It is 
so provided expressly. In answer to the other question, the 
committee having stricken out the definition of a navigable 
stream, what constitutes a navigable stream within the State 
of Maine would still be subject to the jurisdiction of the State 
courts. = 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I am glad to hear the gentleman’s 
opinion. And not reviewable by outside authority. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I would not say that. It might clearly be 
reviewable by a higher court. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, this may be a brave moment 
for me, but I must dissent to all these proposals. If the time 
has come when a State legislature can override the Federal 
Government, then we had better clasp our hands in last em- 
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brace. I do not think the State of Maine or the State of Ok- 
lahoma or Colorado or any other 1 of the 48 States has any- 
thing to do with a stream which the Congress of the United 
States says is navigable. The Supreme Court for the last 25 
or 30 years has rolled it around under their tongues as a ten- 
der morsel, as to what is a navigable stream, and we do not 
know and they do not know, and they have finally wound up 
with the response that any stream is navigable that Congress 
says is navigable. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, my objection to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] was 
based on the fact that I was fearful it might embarrass those 
who formed these companies in financing their projects, In 
thinking that over I have changed my mind. It seems to me 
that they could finance their project through bonds and that 
the capital could well be held, or the majority of it, in this 
country. So that objection disappears, it seems to me. To 
come to the question in respect to Canada, it seems to me that 
this is the answer so far as Canada is concerned: Canada is a 
comparatively new country. While she is rich in natural re- 
sources, she is not rich in ready money, in accumulated wealth. 
Canada will welcome this country coming in there and finan- 
cing her projects of all kinds, and she will not feel that we are 
discriminating against her if we provide that in this country, 
rich in accumulated wealth, its projects shall be held by its 
own people. So I do not see any objection to the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

If the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Warre] will listen for 
one moment, it seems to me the question he propounded is this: 

Suppose the supreme court of his State decided that a cer- 
tain stream in that State was navigable, and the Secretary of 
War took the position opposite to that, what would be the 
result? The result would be that the question would get into 
the Federal courts, and the Federal courts would determine the 
question, and you could not tell whether they would determine 
it in accordance with the State courts of Maine until you had 
thrashed out the question in ench individual instance. But the 
question would be one for Federal determination in a Federal 
court. 

Mr. FERRIS. Precisely; and the action of the State supreme 
court would have little or nothing to do with it, only in so far 
as they happened to be right. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Only in so far as their logic and arguments 
might shed light on the question, 

Mr. SIMS. But the question the gentleman asked me was 
whether the Secretary of War could overrule the State court, 
and I said “no.” 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. The gentleman has answered what I 
was asking. I have got his opinion. I was not asserting it to 
be this or that, but I was asking for information. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, to be logical, ought to go further 
and-provide stockholders and also a majority of the bonds, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, the most powerful control on earth is the 
bondholder. In many instances the bondholder actually con- 
trols your railroads, selects the voting trustees, and everything 
of that sort. 

Now, it is not consistent to finance that proposition abroad, 
and yet you will not let the men who buy the bonds, and with- 
out which these developers say they can not do—you let them 
buy all the bonds they want, but they shall not have any con- 
trol whatever except a minority control as a stockholder. Now, 
if you are going the whole way, provide also against the bonds. 
Either way will reduce the credit of these companies, no matter 
which it is. I now yield to the gentleman from Michigan any 
time I have left. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the committee to section 27 of this bill, which pro- 
vides: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed as affecting or in- 
tending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws of the 
respective States sh ey Pig the control, appropriation, use, or dis- 
tribution of water used irrigation or for municipal or other uses 
or any vested right acquired herein, 

Now, I can only repeat what I said a moment ago in answer 
to the gentleman from Maine, that water-power companies 
organized under this act will be obliged to operate under the 
laws of the various States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, page 
29, line 7, after the word “ States,” by inserting “ except bound- 
ary streams.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
ae 29, line 7, after the word “ States“ insert “except boundary 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Now, Mr. Chairman, this includes the 
Rio Grande, the St. Lawrence, the Niagara River 

Mr. SIMS. And the St. Croix. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes; the Detroit River, St. Marys, and so 
forth. Now, Mr. Chairman, for 10 years the Aluminum Co. of 
America has been knocking at the door of Congress for the right to 
destroy the Long Sault Rapids in the St. Lawrence River by con- 
structing a dam there for the purpose of developing water power. 
That was 10 years ago, and it was estimated then that it would 
cost $45,000,000, Just how many more millions it will cost now, 
I am not prepared to say. They propose to develop at that one 
particular point 500,000 horsepower, the largest water-power 
development proposition in this country, I believe, not excepting 
Muscle Shoals. They have come here repeatedly and asked 
Congress for the privilege of developing that power, and every 
time Congress has refused to grant it and refused for good 
reasons. Except for the interposition of Congress at Niagara 
10 years ago or more that most wonderful of all of the natural 
spectacles of the world would have been seriously impaired, if 
not destroyed, in my opinion. There are 50,000 people, according 
to the testimony before the committees of Congress, every year, 
not plutocrats, not millionaires, but clerks and people of moder- 
ate means who are able to spend a little money for a vacation, 
who go down the St, Lawrence River and run the rapids. This 
company proposes to dam the river at the foot of the Long Sault 
and destroy those rapids for the purpose of developing water 
power. They have never been able to get the consent of the 
Canadian Government, and now by a treaty under its terms 
this can not be done except by the two Governments acting 
jointly in the matter. I am not willing, I do not believe this 
House is willing, to take from the Congress the power to act 
finally in that matter and delegate it to this so-called commission 
of Cabinet officers, which in my opinion means to delegate it to 
the chief of some bureau in one of the departments. 

I think that is a matter of sufficient magnitude and impor- 
tance where the treaty rights of this Government and Canada 
are inyolved for them to come to Congress and get the positive 
action of Congress—to ask the action of Congress and direct 
consent of Congress on the proposition. But as the bill is 
written this executive secretary, whom we refused to strike out, 
acting for the commission, can grant the license to the Long 
Sault Development Co. I had a newspaper clipping sent me 
the other day from a Canadian paper 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to con- 
tinue for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It set forth that this aluminum com- 
pany were again at work, and they propose now to begin over 
this fight—or to press more vigorously this fight, because they 
have never ceased—to secure the right to go on the St. Law- 
rence River and destroy those beautiful rapids and to construct 
this most powerful power-producing plant in this country. 
I believe that that is a matter that Congress itself ought to 
reserve for itself. I do not believe that we ought to trust that 
to this commission to pass upon. It is a matter of too vital 
importance to us, and it involves our relations with a neigh- 
boring country, and therefore—as this amendment, of course, 
would include Niagara—I think that ought to be limited under 
the law, so that Niagara and the rapids below Niagara, and 
the rapids on the St. Lawrence River should be excluded from 
the jurisdiction of this commission. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I Will. 

Mr. ESCH. Was not this project once inaugurated in a bill 
presented to the House, I think by Mr. Maltby of New York, 
from the Committee on Railways and Canals, and defeated in 
the House? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It was presented by the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, which had jurisdiction in those days of 
Niagara as well as the St. Lawrence. It was presented here and 
fought out on the floor of the House under suspension of the 
rules when it required a two-thirds vote to pass the bill. I 
opposed it then, and others did, too, and after full discussion 
the House not only refused to give a two-thirds vote in favor of 
the proposition but voted it down by a vote of two-thirds. I 
think that right ought to be preserved now to the Congress, so 
that when that great corporation comes here and asks for the 
privilege of producing in the present status of development 
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of machinery 500,000 horsepower, that Congress itself ougat to 
have the right to pass on it. 

They have 500,000 horsepower now, and nobody knows when 
another Edison will come along and put another cog in the 
wheel or turn a wire the other way and make it 5,000,000 horse- 
power. We used to carry this power 200 miles. I think, per- 
haps, that is the limit now, economically. Who knows but what 
they may transmit this energy 2,000 miles? And they may not 
require any wires at all. I am not willing to prophesy against 
the possibilities of the future. And if it should come to pass 
that the Aluminum Co. of America, who own all the rights up 
there they can secure, should own this great horsepower— 
maybe many millions of it—it would be, in my opinion, a sad 
day for the country. And I am not willing, so far as I am 
concerned, to delegate to any executive officer or to any com- 
mission composed of any gentlemen, either Cabinet officers or 
private citizens, the right to issue a license to any such cor- 
poration. And I think the amendment ought to be agreed to, 
and this commission, if we are to delegate powers to a commis- 
sion, ought to be confined in its operations to streams inside the 
United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not in- 
tend, and I want the committee to believe it, to spend a great 
denl of time in the discussion of this bill, or to take up any 
time unnecessarily. I speak now by reason of the fact that 
the Member who would properly speak to this question [Mr. 
SNELL] is confined to his home by illness, and I am seeking to 
say that which I believe he would say if he were here. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] lives way 
down on the southern boundary of the United States, and he 
is talking, and talking with the glamour of one who looks way 
across a broad country, without knowledge, but with an excess 
of imagination, about a question as to which apparently he has 
no information. 

At the present time the Canadian Government and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States take precisely the opposite view 
to that in which the gentleman from Mississippi indulges. No 
longer ago than this present noon hour I talked with the gentle- 
man who is charged by the United States with supervision 
of its water powers, upon this very question, and he said that 
this Government and ihe Government of Canada unite in the 
opinion that there was no possible objection to the development 
of the power in the St. Lawrence River; that it was a burning 
shame that, with the shortage of fuel, with the need that we 
have in that northern country for warmth in the wintertime, 
to allow the wastage of that great water power to continue. 
He said there can be no possible objection to it, because you 
do two things: In the first place you obviate a dangerous ob- 
struction to navigation. 

Each time you shoot the rapids of the St. Lawrence River 
to-day you are running a great danger, and by damming it, as 
it is proposed to dam it, you obviate that danger and at the 
same time you create a wonderful power, a great saver of fuel. 
“Why,” he said, “there is no diversity of opinion. Everybody 
who has studied the subject has agreed; all who have given 
any thought to it are of one mind. They all believe it is a 
burning shame that this project has been neglected.” 

And to-day a treaty is in mind and the preliminaries have 
even been undertaken for the development of that power. As 
I understand the question, it is not possible to develop the 
water power without a treaty. It is not possible for any great 
mammoth corporation, such as the gentleman has in his mind, 
to steal this power overnight and Congress not know what has 
been done. There is no such a thought in the mind of any- 
body. The gentleman is creating an ogre only to destroy it. 
The ogre does not exist. But the Government of Canada and 
the Government of the United States believe that navigation 
should be made safe through the St. Lawrence rapids, and 
they believe at the same time that this great power should be 
utilized. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
York has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the gen- 
tleman having two minutes, but I would like to see if we can 
get agreement to close debate. Does the gentleman desire to 
discuss this further than the two minutes? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Just two minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask that the debate close in seven minutes, 
two minutes to be granted to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. DEMPSEY] and five minutes to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 


The time of the gentleman from New 


unanimous consent that the debate on this amendment close 
in seven minutes, Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


[After a pause.] The 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. And when the development comes, as I say, 
it will not come overnight; it will not come secretly; it will 
not come because some great corporation wants it; it will not 
come because some great corporation wants to benefit pri- 
vatelx. It will come because two great nations, sitting down 
together and discussing the subject, believing that navigation 
should be safe, believing that the power should be utilized, 
believing that fuel should be saved, unite in a solemn treaty, 
and that treaty will be presented to Congress, and Congress, 
in its deliberate wisdom, will pass on the treaty. Only in that 
way will it come. But it is certain to come, and certain to 
come in the near future, and when it comes it will be a boon 
to navigation, it will be a boon to fuel users, and it will be a 
boon to the two countries generally. 

Mr, SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not see any use in haying so 
many water-power commissions in the United States to take 
charge of similar development. The fact that a river is a bound- 
ary river does not change the nature of the development at all. 
It is just the same, In our present bill, while in the rule cre- 
ating the committee, it excepted from the committee the juris- 
diction to legislate on navigable boundary waters, of which the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs had jurisdiction, and I stated 
so in the hearings a dozen times. 

But on the 2d day of May, 1918, Mr. Froop, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, introduced a bill, H. R. 11871, 
which reads: 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue 
license to any State, municipality, person, firm, association, or corpora- 
tion, on the terms and conditions ereinafter provided, for the diversion 
of water in the United States from streams 5 in part or whole 
the boundary between the United States and any foreign country. 

And then it goes ahead with provisions almost identical with 
the present bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I know, and he has not been able to pass 
it, and he never will pass it, in my opinion. 

Mr. SIMS. I am not withholding anything. It provides that 
the Secretary of War have charge of water-power development 
on navigable boundary streams, which is a more restricted 
authority than that of the commission. I used to believe, and I 
still believe, so far as that is concerned, individually and per- 
sonally, and have so always stated on the floor of the House, 
that I do not think that any dam or any works for the develop- 
ment of water power upon a navigable stream for, say, exceeding 
500 horsepower should be granted by any commission, whether 
composed of 1 man or 1,000, without the consent of Congress. 

Now, if the gentleman will confine his amendment simply to 
requiring the consent of Congress whenever the commission 
grants, or proposes to grant, the license for a project on a 
navigable boundary water, that it must report to Congress that 
it thinks the license ought to be granted, it will be with Con- 
gress as to whether the license be granted or not. Then we 
have just what the gentleman from Mississippi wants; and I 
think it would be better to have one commission to deal with 
all water-power development producing electricity than to have 
one commission, composed of three Secretaries, on navigable 
streams in the States and only one of that commission, as provided 
in this bill, to pass on the identical questions touching navigable 
boundary waters. But I think this bill should retain the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission to issue licenses upon boundary waters, 
but to be valid only with the approval of Congress. Then the gen- 
tleman will have just what he wants with reference to bound- 
ary navigable streams, and what I would be glad to see done 
with reference to all projects. But as chairman of the com- 
mittee, and as a member of this committee, I am going to sup- 
port the bill as reported. I do not think we should attempt 
to assume jurisdiction over boundary streams because of the 
rule depriving us of that jurisdiction in considering the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Did not the rule creating the committee 
exclude these boundary streams? 

Mr. FOSTER. It does. Why not put it in now and conform 
to your jurisdiction? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. The question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUM- 
PHREYS]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. A division, Mr. Chairman. i 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 4 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 14. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
After the word “ licenses,” on page 28, line 24, insert “ with the 
consent of Congress.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. HUMPHREYS: Page 28, line 24, after the 
> ngress.” 


word “ licenses,” insert “ with the consent of Co 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill provides 
for the creation of a commission, with power to make investiga- 
tions and employ whatever necessary help they need, to ex- 
amine into all water-power sites of the country and discover new 
ones, and to report all of their data to Congress. 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman a question to start on? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Is the gentleman now confining his amendment 
to boundary streams? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No. 

Mr. SIMS. I can not support it that way. 
to boundary streams I would support it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will have several amendments to offer 
before we get through. The purpose of this amendment is to 
take from the commission which is created the right to issue 
licenses without the consent of Congress. I do not believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that we ought to delegate to this commission, com- 
posed of officials here in the various departments, the right to 
dispose of the water-power possibilities of this country. I 
think it is very well to have them make the necessary investiga- 
tion or have some commission do it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. In a moment. We authorized a commis- 
sion to do it a year ago, with full power, and- we appropriated 
the money for them to go out and collect all this data. Now, 
we create another commission and propose to give them the 
same power, and the same amount of money in an initial appro- 
priation, to go out and do the same thing the two commis- 
sions operating in the same field, each absolutely duplicating 
the work of the other, with no limit on either one in its right to 
employ experts of all kinds—experts on transportation, experts 
on water-power development, experts in irrigation, experts in 
flood control, experts in architecture; all manner of experts. 

Now, those two commissions ought to be able to furnish 
Congress with sufficient information for Congress to act in- 
telligently upon. ‘Therefore I have offered this amendment 
not to abolish the commission. Let this commission go on and 
do all the preliminary work that is necessary, and prescribe 
all the desirable rules, and then report the facts to Congress. 
Then Congress may intelligently act upon ihe propositions when 
they come up, just as they did in the general dam act. We 
provided in that a number of years ago general features touch- 
ing the construction of dams, general features touching the 
building of bridges across navigable streams, and we can pass 
this act which will be applicable to all water power and fight it 
out now, and then let these people, when they want to develop 
the water power, come to Congress. I am unwilling, Mr. Chair- 
man, so far as I am concerned, to turn over the development of 
the water power possibilities that I mentioned a moment ago 
to any commission, I disagree absolutely with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsry] as to the desirability of it or 
the popularity of it 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. s 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. HUMPHREYS] at the opening of the debate moved to strike 
out the first section of the bill, which created a commission, 
which was, of course, the very initial step. It was entirely 
necessary, of course, to have some administrative officers. Now, 
the gentleman moves to take away from the commission all 
the powers that were given it and all that it was intended for 
them to have. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Not all. 

Mr. FERRIS. Practically all. What would you have this 
commission do? If the amendment prevails they would be an 
ornamental commission, with no powers to do anything. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I would have them get up information 
and advise us. 

Mr. FERRIS. You would propose to have them come back 
to Congress with every little project, precisely the spectacle we 
have had here every year when the Niagara Falis people came 
here and asked to get a one-year license. The House is told that 
just as soon as we get a comprehensive measure they will not 

ave to come back here and trouble the House with this matter 
of an annual license. 

I do not know; I have no more interest in this bill than the 
rest; but here is a bill proposing a comprehensive measure and 
every branch of the Government is trying to get something done. 
The estimates of the engineers show that we have water powers 
in this country aggregating from 60,000,000 to 200,000,000 po- 
tential horsepower, 6,000,000 horsepower of which has been de- 
veloped and put to beneficial use. The rest of it is undeveloped 
and running idly to the sea, doing no good. 
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I do not know who is for this bill and who is not. I had hoped 
everyone wanted to do something. I did not know anyone 
wanted to kill it. The House is so well committed and the bills 
have always been killed at the other end of the Capitol. Surely 
this bill ought not to be killed here among its friends, 

It certainly does seem to me that somebody at some time, 
somewhere, now that the Senate has finally passed a water- 
power bill, ought to shaw energy enough, intelligence enough, 
and cohesiveness enough to pass a bill that will get some more 
water-power development. Now, I have no license to lecture 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Huspureys]. He has 
been here longer than I have and probably knows more about 
this subject than I do; but I submitted to the gentleman yester- 
day, and I submit to him again to-day, that he ought to help 
us get a water-power bill through and not hinder us. He has 
been quite a pioneer on this subject. I hope he may help us now. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I am anxious to help the gentleman. 

Mr. FERRIS. We would think by the gentleman's efforts 
that he was against any water-power legislation at all. I am 
sure he is not 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; I am not. 

Mr. FERRIS. But now let us follow his amendments. The 
first thing he did he sought absolutely to decapitate the bill, 
at the reading of the first line, by striking out the entire com- 
mission. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not think that is a fact. 

Mr. FERRIS. And now the gentleman seeks to strike out 
the very authority that we gave to the commission yesterday. 
The only deadlier thing the gentleman could do would be to 
move to strike out the enacting clause. Of course, we could 
load this bill up with amendments until that would be a wel- 
come motion; but I hope the House, even in war time, will not 
forget itself and lose control of its bill in an effort to really 
develop water power. Bills similar to this have passed the 
House four times with scarcely a dissenting vote, and the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and every man in this House, I think, 
were convinced long ago that we ought not to burn up our coal 
and our oil and our fuel and let the water power of the United 
States run idly to the sea. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman thinks because I have 
offered an amendment to the bill that therefore I am opposed 
to it. He mentions the fact that this bill has passed the Sen- 
ate. I ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that his com- 
mittee deliberately took the bill that passed the Senate and 
amended it by striking out every word of the Senate bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. Of course we did. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Does that mean that the gentleman and 
his committee are opposed to any water-power development? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not at all. That same thing happens every. 
day. We were making the bill better, not trying to decapi- 
tate it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Then why should it be thought any 
more of me that I am against the bill because I have offered 
an amendment to it than it should be of the committee because 
they have stricken out the entire Senate bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. There is nothing miraculous or marvelous 
about that. We preserved all the good; we eliminated the 
bad; we preserved the salient principles. That is done every 
day. We think we have a better bill than the Senate bill, and 
if we have not, then at least we have something to go into 
conference with; and I hope the gentleman will be here then 
and exercise the same vigilance that he does now, because the 
gentleman knows these two bills have got to be worked out in 
conference; but if we strike out the commission, and failing 
in that strike out the powers of the commission, and bungle 
and chew up this bill, we will not go over to the Senate with 
anything. We are a long way from the home plate on water- 
power legislation now. The Senate does not agree with the 
House on water-power legislation. The Senate thinks the 
Federal Government has no rights with reference to water- 
power at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The Senate does not believe in any 
commission at all. 

Mr. FERRIS. No; and the Senate wants to give away our 
water power in perpetuity. They think the Federal Govern- 
ment has no right to make a charge for it and they want it 
given away, not for a term, but forever. The House will never 
agree to that. Now, why not pass a bill something like 
bills that have heretofore passed the House, on something like 
correct principles, as Canada and France and many of the 
countries have done, and see if we can not get up a proper bill 
in conference? We may fail. But it is worth the trial. It is 
worth the effort. 

The CHAIRMAN, 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. I ask that the time of the gentleman be ex- 
tended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Oklahoma be ex- 
tended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What seems unbusinesslike to me is the turn- 
ing over of the water powers, these valuable resources, without 
compensation, and I think Congress should reserve the right to 
fix compensation for these valuable resources that are worth at 
least a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. FERRIS. We do. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; not in the light of the knowledge we 
have. The bill that was presented here by the department, or 
by the three Secretaries, provided for a minimum charge of 10 
cents per horsepower. 

Mr. FERRIS. We struck that out. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The committee struck that out. Of course 
it did not want to appear before the House as ridiculous. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is correct about that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then, if the gentleman agrees to that, that 
these valuable resources should not be turned over without com- 
pensation, why not place some safeguards in this bill to protect 
the interests of the Government? 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have no protection whatever here. These 
valuable resources are to be turned over, and, if we accept the 
testimony of the gentlemen who have appeared before the com- 
mittee, we may expect a charge of 10 cents or possibly 15 cents 
per horsepower, and that, too, with evidence before the com- 
mittee which shows that people operating on our side of the 
Niagara charge $18 or $20 a horsepower more than they charge 
on the other side in Canada. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to reply to the gentleman from Iowa. 
The gentleman was very vigilant in the committee, as he always 
is, and he is very vigilant now in seeing to it that something is 
charged for the water power, and I agree with him heartily in 
his desire. As the bill was presented to us by the Secretaries 
they had in it a minimum 10-cent charge. We struck that out, 
fearing that it might be considered as a guide for some small 
or nominal charge. One witness who appeared before the com- 
mittee, Mr. Merrill, was of the opinion that the Government 
should not charge anything except a nominal charge. We did 
not accept that. We have always voted it down, and I do not 
think there ought to be any maximum charge. The gentleman 
is entirely right in his statement. They sell water power’ on 
the Canadian side for $11 a horsepower and in Buffalo for $24 
a horsepower. There are many abuses about it. It all needs 
attention. It also needs to have some intelligent legislation 
to get development. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman: join in an effort to fix 
some reasonable minimum charge for the water power—$15 or 
$20 or $10 or $8 or whatever it may be? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not believe the gentleman will conclude 
to do thaf, because he would find that that was all out of pro- 
portion. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But under prices fixed by the public-service 
commission or as are provided for in this bill they charge double 
the price on this side that they do on the other side, and they 
charge enough on the other side to sufficiently amortize their 
plants in 25 years. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; and they use the money to build parks 
there, and they have some large and beautiful parks. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and I do this for the purpose of asking 
a question, Does this bill include boundary streams such as 
Niagara River? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think it does. There is some question 
about it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The purpose of the bill is 
to take in such streams as the Niagara River? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not necessarily. It does not specifically ex- 
clude them. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. It would do that. 

Mr. FERRIS. I rather think it would, although there are 
some good lawyers on the committee who think otherwise. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. When the committee was pro- 
vided for they specially excluded these bills that were before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and which were being consid- 
ered. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman refers to certain bills, but I 
understood informally that some of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs wanted us to leave them in. If that is an error, I 
care nothing about it. I think if the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs wanted them left out they ought to be left out. There is 
no disposition on the part of the Water Power Committee to take 


away anything that the members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee wanted to retain, although I confess something ought to 
be done up there by somebody, and they to me are no more sacred 
than the rest. F 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I remember when the matter 
came before the Rules Committee that it was specially provided 
that in creating this committee they should have jurisdiction of 
certain bills, except bills over which the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs had jurisdiction under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. FERRIS. We did not act on any of those bills that had 
been sent to the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I understand; but the com- 
mittee has taken away from the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
the consideration of a bill which it has been at work upon for 
eight years. 

Mr. FERRIS. The committee failed to specifically exclude 
those bills. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the gentleman will pardon me, the 
committee did more than that. When I offered an amendment 
excluding from the bill and the control of the Water Power 
Committee this boundary stream the committee opposed that 
amendment and kept it in the bill. So that under the bill now 
this commission that you have created will have the power to 
issue the license at Niagara Falls and the Long Sault on boun- 
dary streams. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I can not understand how the 
bills before the Foreign Affairs Committee should come under the 
jurisdiction of this committee, because we have a bill that the 
committee is having hearings on upon which it has not reported, 
but on which we expect to report, and it does not look fair. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman that 
I spoke to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
when the bills were sent to me. I said, “ Now, if there are any 
of these bills which you do not want to be included you, as chair- 
man of the committee, should prepare an amendment and come 
and offer it in our bill excluding specifically what you shall re- 
tain under your jurisdiction. I supposed it was the Niagara 
Falls matter that they wanted to retain. There is no question 
on earth that the genleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop], the 
chairman, understood that we would not undertake to legislate 
for the boundary streams, especially Niagara Falls. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. But the committee is legis- 
lating for Niagara Falls, 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know about that. The bill was drawn, as 
the gentleman knows, by a departmental expert and submitted to 
the three Secretaries, and they went over it and perfected it 
and submitted it to the President. It never was my understand- 
ing that it was intended to include Niagara Falls. I do not 
know whether it would be included or not. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. In view of that statement, 
and the fact that the Foreign Affairs Committee has had it up 
so long, and it is so important a matter, does not the gentleman 
think that he ought to offer an amendment te exclude Niagara 
Falls boundary stream? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not take the position that the language does 
include it, that it does include boundary rivers in the United 
States. I will say that I will not oppose any amendment of that 
sort. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman allow a sug- 
gestion? It seems to me that no bill could touch Niagara Falls 
unless it was under some treaty. There is no treaty which 
allows us to touch that matter by a general bill. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. There is a treaty. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. All the water allowed by that 
treaty is already taken care of. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
thing 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I want to avoid complications, 
and it seems to me that it would be worth while to leave the bill 
in such a form that when a new treaty was negotiated it could 
simply say that the matter should be taken care of by this com- 
mission without new legislation. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
this amendment be passed over without action at this time in 
order to give the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs an opportunity to determine 
just what they want to do with reference to the exclusion of 
boundary waters, and what boundary waters. I understood 
all the time it had reference to waters included in the treaty 
which has been referred to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Why not add to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] a provision which 
will make it apply only to boundary streams? 

Mr. SIMS. I would not oppose it, but the amendment he 
has offered applies to all the projects in the bill, which in good 
faith I could not accept. 


This complicates the 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. 


The provision in the bill is that they 
can issue licenses, and so forth, along or in any of the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, and my amendment pro- 
posed to except boundary streams, and the committee refused 


to accept this. It includes now all streams, and when that 
was voted down I offered an amendment to require them to 
come to Congress, to get the consent of Congress in all cases, 
because you would not make an exception of boundary streams. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman will change his amendment so 
as to provide they shall come to Congress on boundary improve- 
ment, I shall support it most heartily. 

Mr. FERRIS. Why not do this: This bill is going to be 
before the House for two or three days yet, and I am sure that 
some of the members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
desire to have it in the bill, fearful that they can not get any- 
thing done, so I think we should adopt the suggestion of the 
chairman and leave the matter open, so that it will be subject 
to amendment at the suggestion of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. If they desire to go ahead and legislate by an inde- 
pendent bill, then exclude it; but if it develops that they want 
to have it in this bill so that they can get something done in 
this eomprehensive plan, we can include it: 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. My own iden is that the 
Niagara Falls proposition ought to be excluded from the con- 
sideration of this bill altogether. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Why not make it broad enough to cover 
the rapids below Niagara Falls and the rapids in the St. Law- 
rence River? Why limit it to Niagara Falls? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman would not have any objection 
to allowing the Committee on Foreign Affairs to consider it? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent that further action upon 
this amendment be postponed. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no; let us vote down this amendment; 

Mr. SIMS. I have no objection to voting down this amend- 
ment as it is now offered. i 

Mr. FERRIS. That leaves the matter open for the gentle- 
man’s other proposition. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon the 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I ask that all further debate upon this 
amendment be limited to five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr: WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
T think after all of this offside discussion we ought not to close 
debate upon an important amendment in five minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. But it has already been debated. 

Mr. SIMS. Debate has been going on for half an hour. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought this was about postponing. I 
thought that was what was taking up so much time. 

Mr. SIMS. No; it is on the specific amendment requiring 
them to come to Congress upon all projects. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object: to 
the gentleman's request, this bill covers a general scheme, and 
if the two gentlemen from Mississippi desire to include a spe- 
cific amendment excluding boundary streams, why do they not 
wait until we get to the proper place in the bill and at the 
end of section 28 insert language that the provisions of the 
bill shall not apply to streams? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I did not know this was in- 
cluded; I was asking to get information, and I find it is. 

Mr. RAKER. Why botch up this bill with the boundary 
waters and other things when you have it clear covering all of 
the streams, and if you want to exclude any particular stream 
or boundary water, when you get to the proper place in the bill, 
then a provision may be inserted that the bill shall not apply to 
boundary streams. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Why not do this while we are in this 
spirit of conciliation and agreement. I have no desire in the 
world to insist upon the pending amendment if the powers of 
this commission to issue licenses do not extend to bound- 
ary streams. Insert the words I suggest, “except boundary 
streams.” It belongs there just as much as anywhere else. It 
does not botch it up any more here than it would to put it in 
somewhere else. If the gentleman will consent to let that amend- 
ment go in there so they may issue licenses on any of the 
navigable waters of the United States, except boundary streams, 
I shall withdraw the pending amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Is not what the gentleman wants that the pro- 
visions of this bill shall not apply to boundary waters? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Why not wait until we get to that provision of 
the bill and insert it there? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Because I have already reached the 
place where, in my opinion, it belongs, and that is after the 
words United States,” in line 7, page 29. 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that at 
any time before the final disposition of the bill in Committee of 
the Whole an amendment may be prepared and offered by any 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs carrying out what 
they intended when the Committee on Rules brought in a rule 
covering nat is intended to be excluded. I think good faith 


t. 

Mr. FOSTER. Do not limit it to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs—provide that an amendment may be offered 

Mr. SIMS. We want them to prepare it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Not necessarily. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall have to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I was recognized for five min- 
utes and yielded to the gentleman to ask unanimous consent, so 
iny time has not commenced yet. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman had yielded part of his 
time to the gentleman—— 

Mr. RAKER. I just yielded to ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, if we can not get unanimous con- 
sent, I suppose we will have to vote and be done with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order has been demanded, 
and the regular order is upon the motion of the gentleman 
from Mississippi. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I want to direct the 
attention of the gentleman to another matter. On page 31, 
line 13, this language appears in the provision in which you 
give them power to hold hearings and other testimony to be 
taken as deposition at any designated place in connection with 
the issuance of any permits or license or the regulation of 
rates, services, or securities: 

And to require subpena, signed by any member of the commission, 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of docu- 
mentary evidence from any place in the United States. 

Now, I suggest to the gentleman that he put some limitation 
there. For instance, take the words in line 20, “when duly 
designated by the commission for such purposes,” but do not 
give to any member of this commission the right to sign a 
subpeena duces tecum that runs to any part of the United 
States against any citizen of the United States anywhere to 
bring any books before that commission. That is a power that 
ought not to be lodged in every individual member of the com- 
mission, and I suggest to the gentleman that he insert after 
that “when duly designated by the commission for such 
purpose.” 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say this was all very thoroughly 
thrashed out before the committee. The only object and pur- 
pose was that the commission as a commission would not have 
to be present and act on the issuance of every subpœna. They 
are not issued by the judges of courts; they are issued by the 
clerks—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. If 
you want a subpœna duces tecum, you would be able to go to 
any member of this commission and he can issue it against 
anybody in the United States anywhere and designate any num- 
ber of documents a man might have in his possession and require 
him to bring them before the commission. That is a matter of 
sufficient importance to be submitted to the commission for them 
to act and pass judgment upon. 

Mr. SIMS. That is what the committee fully discussed and 
fully considered and did not think it was of sufficient importance 
and that it would only delay and prevent anything like expedi- 
tion in issuing a subpœna to have a witness come and bring 
some books that all three of the Secretaries—the Secretary of 
War, Secretary of the Interior, and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—must join in signing every subpena direct or authorize 
some one to doit. It is making too much out of a small matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It is not a small matter at all. You can 
issue a subpœna against n man in San Francisco to bring all 
his books to Washington City. 

Mr. SIMS. Any judge of any court can do it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Any court can not do it; any member 
of a court can not do it. It occurs to me it should be submitted 
to the commission to say whether they will put this man to all 
this expense and trouble to bring all his books here. Let the 
commission pass judgment upon that and authorize it to be 
done. 

Mr. SIMS. In the meeting of the commission, of course, 
everything of commission character will be discussed, while the 
Secretary of War is at one place discharging his duties, the 
Secretary of the Interior is at another, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is here; and must you wait in order to have a joint 
order of all of those to issue a simple subpena for a man to 
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bring a book or paper before the commission? It is placing too 
much importance and dignity to the signing 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the Secretary of War is to be in one 
place, the Secretary of the Interior in another, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in another when they are performing their 
functions on this commission, then I think it is very desirable 
that some one person be required to give some little attention 
to the proposition regarding the rights of the people of the 
country who are being summoned here across the country, with 
all their records, books, and papers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by in- 
serting after the word “commission,” in line 13, page 31, the 
words “when duly designated by the commission for such pur- 

se y 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HUMPHREYS] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will re- 
port. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUMPHREYS: Page 31, line 13, after the 
word “co ion,” insert the words “when duly designated by the 
commission for such purpose.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I think the pro- 
visions relative to the issuance of subpcenas in this section were 
taken largely from the provisions of the interstate-commerce 
act, the duties of which, in many respects, are analogous to 
those we are going to intrust to this commission. Under the 
interstate-commerce act any member of the commission can 
issue a subpœna, and the power is given to the examiners rep- 
resenting the commissioners to issue subpœnas wherever they 
happen to be taking testimony. It is done in the interest of 
. and I believe they should have a like power in this 

ill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That each 3 permit issued under this act shall be 
for the sole purpose of maintaining priority of application for a license 
under the terms of this act for such period or periods, not exceeding a 
total of three years, as in the discretion of the commission may be 
necessary for making examinations- and surveys, for preparing maps, 
plans, specifications, and estimates, and for making financial arrange- 
ments. Each such porn shall set forth the conditions under which 
priority shall be maintained and a license issued. Such permits shall 
not be transferable, and may be canceled by order of the commission 
upon failure of permittees to comply with the conditions thereof. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. 

Is the purpose of this section to preserve the rights of per- 
sous who file applications for a term of three years in order 
that investigations might be had to determine whether the 
project is a feasible one and whether the party who files the 
application is the proper one to have a permanent license? 

Mr. SIMS. I suppose the purposes of this permit can be 
gathered about as clearly from the language of the section as I 
can possibly state them. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, it says, “and for making financial ar- 
rangements.” 

Mr. SIMS. That is something I never would have suggested 
putting in there, but it is in there, and it explains itself. They 
want to secure a permit and then investigate to see whether 
or not it is something they want to do, and get the information 
with reference to what it will cost to do it, and then go and 
see if they can. borrow the money on the showing they can 
make from the survey. Now, those are my own surmises. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the gentleman will permit, if I under- 
stand this provision, its purpose is to give the applicant a 
priority right for three years, during which he has an oppor- 
tunity to make soundings, make surveys, and get the data 
necessary for his permanent application for a 50-year license. 
It is for the benefit of the Government and for the benefit of 
the individual. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose a man has got all that when he walks 
up to this commission and files his application for a permit; 
suppose he has the data and he has the money; but suppose 
the next day, after such a person files this application, some- 
body else comes in and files an application, and that person 
has not the data and has not raised the money, will the man 
who the day before was all ready to go ahead have to wait 
three years before he can get his permit, while the commission 
is securing this data and giving this other party who came in 
24 hours later an opportunity to raise the money and make 
financial arrangements? 


Mr. ANDERSON. I should think not. $ 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. `The language itself shows that is not so. 
It says— 
that each preliminary permit issued under this act shall be for the 
sole purpose of maintaining priority of application for a license under 
the terms of this act for such period or periods, not exceeding a total 
of three years, 

In other words, the time is absolutely within the discretion 
of the commission, but it shall not exceed three years. So, if 
a man says “I am ready to go on,” the commission, I suppose, 
which will be composed of reasonable men, will say, We will 
grant you 10 days or 20 days or 80 days“ instead of 3 years, 

Mr. ANDERSON. If he went ahead he would not make an 
application for a permit at all, but would make an application 
for a license. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We are assuming he will ask for some rea- 
sonable time. The length of time will be absolutely within the 
discretion of the commission, and they will be influenced by the 
circumstances as they actually exist at the time. 

Mr. WALSH, The point I had in mind in making the inquiry 
was whether a person who was ready to begin operations under 
his license could be compelled to wait any appreciable length of 
time, three years or less, beeause somebody the next day after 
he filed his application for a preliminary permit, came in and 
filed another one, but was not ready to go ahead. Now, what I 
wanted to ascertain was, would the commission take the time to 
investigate the plans and financial standing of both of these par- 
ties because they had filed their applications so near together 
and keep the man who was ready waiting a year and a half until 
the other fellow could raise his money? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I should assume that under this act the 
commissioners would have two things in view. The first thing 
would be as speedy a development as possible, and the second, 
subject to that, would be a development upon such reasonable 
conditions as would be just for the public and for the Govern- 
ment; and, taking these things into account, they would make 
their determination. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws the pro forma amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 6. That licenses under this act shall be fssued for a period not 
exceeding 50 years. Each such license shall be conditioned upon accept- 
ance by the licensee of all the terms and conditions of this act and such 
further conditions, if any, as the commission shall prescribe in con- 
formity with this act, which said terms and conditions and the accept- 
ance thereof shall be expressed in said license. Licenses may be re- 
voked ay for the reasons and in the manner prescribed under the pro- 
visions of this act, and may be altered only upon mutual agreement 
on — the licensee and the commission after public notice given for 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, French; Amend, 
the word “fifty” and inserting in 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I shall just make a few remarks. 
The subject has been discussed fully, and there are wide differ- 
ences of opinion, But it seems to me that in the development 
of hydroelectric power as it has been developed up to the pres- 
ent time we are not warranted in tying up the projects for so 
leng a period as 50 years. In my judgment, a period of 30 
years will give abundant time for length of bond for any of 
the interests that may desire to develop water power. 

It is also my understanding, confirmed from an examination 
of the testimony before the committee, that bonds of this char- 
acter are almost universally issued for a period of 30 years 
and not for a period of 50 years. Many private interests started 
out with the proposition of obtaining perpetual licenses, but 
the Congress will not listen to the proposition. They then fell 
back on the longest term of years possible—50 years. But, in 
my judgment, a 30-year period will be sufficient to make water- 
power bonds attractive, and we ought not to go beyond that 
period, and at the end of the period of 30 years the commission 
can make another readjustment, as conditions at that time 
may warrant. 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FRENCH. Yes. - 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Are not the gentleman’s remarks adapted 
to a condition not presented by the bill? The bill does not 
provide for a straight 50-year term. The bill provides for 
terms yarying in time, but in no case exceeding 50 years. 
Might not the commission find in some circumstances 30 years 
to be a long term, while in other circumstances surrounding 
another project 50 years would not be considered long, but 
would be necessary to finance that project? Is not that the 
reason why the bill is written as it is, in order to give elasticity 
and to enable the development of all water powers and not 
exclusively those that are favorable projects, such as would 
be easy to float for a short term? 

Mr. FRENCH. Of course, I realize that the House bill is 
much better than the bill which came over from the Senate, 
which provided for a term of absolutely 50 years. But I do 
not think the commission should take that as the term for 
which the lease should be issued. 

This question, however, has been discussed so much that I do 
not care to trespass further upon the time of the committee, 
but I urge that the time be reduced from 50 years to 30 years. 

Mr. FERRIS, Mr. Chairman, on four occasions the House 
has thrashed cut and pretty well adjudicated this 50-year term, 
each me finally agreeing on 50 years as the maximum term. 
Secretary Lane, in behalf of that bill, and in behalf of this 
particular clause of the bill, had this to say: 

A 50-year tenure is advisable because engineers, capitalists, and 
other interests In water-power development unite in asserting that a 
definite and fixed tenure is essential to secure development. Fifty years 
was fixed as the term because a permit for that period will arin A the 
ilevelopers to finance the Preen and through amortization, or other- 
wise, secure the return of their investment with interest thereon. 

Mr, George Otis Smith, Director of the Geological Survey, 
and at the head of the water-power department in that bureau, 
has this to say of the 50-year term: 

The 50-year term is of sufficient length to facilitate all reasonable 
bond issues and contracts on which large industries may be built up. 
A term lease with suitable renewal features provides for continued 
operation, much as does an indeterminate lease, but automatically re- 
quires a review of operations under the lease at the end of the term, 
Material modifications not now foreseen may become highly desirable 
and can readily be made on expiration, 

Mr. Merrill, who is in the Water Power Division of the Agri- 
cultural Department, that has to do with water power on the 
forest reserves, has this to say: 

It is advisable to grant a lease of considerable length in order that 
the lessee may bave an opportunity to realize the expected profits upon 
his enterprise. Hydroelectric developments differ from many other 
public-utility enterprises, such as street railways, gas plants, water- 
supply systems, etc., in that they involve a much larger initial invest- 
ment and can not be extended to meet increasing demands with the 
readiness that a street railway or a water-supply system can be ex- 
tended. In an entirely new enterprise it may often take from 5 to 10 


years for a hydroelectric plant to reach a point where it has paid off 
— eariy deficiencies in earnings and is operating on a profit-producing 


In addition to that, we had ex-Secretary Fisher before us, 
who was the Secretary next preceding Secretary Ione. He 
testified that he thought 50 years was the correct time, as did 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot. 

In addition to this, as was suggested by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dearpsey], this is not a hard and fast 50-year 
term; it is a maximum of 50 years. And in the little one- 
horse projects of the West, so-called, you need a term as long 
as 50 years in order to secure proper development. Perhaps 
some of the larger ones would not need as long a time as that. 

Mr. McARTHUR. What does the gentleman mean by “little 
one-horse projects in the West“? 

Mr. FERRIS, I have no reference to the very extensive 
projects in the gentleman’s territory. 
than anything else. We hope to help him get it developed. 

In addition to this, there are two crowds who have entirely 
different and opposite ideas about the proper term for a water- 
power franchise. One crowd of people advocating water-power 
legislation want it to be for one day only, as it is under the 
present law, giving the department the power to revoke with- 
out notice or the payment of anything. The other crowd want 
it to be forever, want it in perpetuity, want it without regu- 
lation, want it without royalties. I think it is but fair to the 
House and to the adjudication that it has heretofore given the 
matter to stick pretty close to this maximum of 50 years. I 
think we can not go very far wrong on that. For that reason 
I think the gentleman's amendment ought to be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
four words, and I should like to direct the attention of the dis- 
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tinguished chairman of this special committee to the language 
in line 9, on page 33, which says: 

And may be altered only upon mutual agreement between the licensee 
and the commission after public notice given for 90 days. 

Under that construction it would seem that some sort of a 
notice would have to be given every day for 90 days. Would 
not this language be clearer and would it not accomplish the 
purpose by saying: 

And upon mutual agreement between the licensee and the commission 
after 90 days’ public notice. 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that this portion of the bill was put in by an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], to 
whom I will now yield to explain it. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the gentleman sincerely for giving 
the author of this peculiar language a chance to explain it. 

Mr. RAKER. It is a sort of strained construction that the 
gentleman places upon it—very strained, indeed, as I-view it. 

Mr. WALSH. Strained or strange? 

Mr. RAKER. Both strained and strange. 


And may be altered only upon mutual agreement between the licensee 
and the commission— $ 


That is one condition— 
after public notice— 


That is another condition. There must be public notice. 

Mr. WALSH. Public notice must be given. 

Mr. RAKER. It says 

After publie notice given for 90 days. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; it sounds like a jail sentence. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no distinction in the use of language 
if you say that a man shall go to jail for 90 days or that you 
shall give notice for 90 days. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is aware that the usual phrase- 
ology is— 

After 90 days’ public notice. 

Mr. RAKER. No; not necessarily. I appreciate the stricture 
made by the gentleman, but this means that there must be a 
notice given—— 

Mr. WALSH. For 90 days. f 

Mr. RAKER. This notice must run 90 days. No action can 
be taken in regard to the adjustment of the agreement, and the 
commission hus no power to act until after 90 days’ publication 
of this notice. You might say— 

After giving notice for 90 days 
or— 

After giving 90 days’ notice. 

It means just the same. I am no stickler for words—results are 
what we are after. The amendment provides for that. The 
mere phraseology as to where you place these words as sug- 
gested will make no material difference. Notice for 90 days 
before the agreement can be acted upon is what we are after. 
This we will get as the bill now stands or as suggested by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. It is quite immaterial where 
you place these words, either before or after the words “ publie 
notice.” 

Mr. WALSH. I think, if the gentleman will permit, that the 
ordinary construction which would be placed on that language is 
that this notice would have to be given for 90 days; that is, the 
publication would have to be in fact for 90 days, and probably it 
would require the publication in the newspaper every day for 90 
days. 

Mr. RAKER. That is all right. 

Mr. WALSH. In some communities where these water powers 
are developed they might not have any daily newspaper, 

Mr. RAKER. There might be a weekly newspaper. 

Mr. WALSH. It would not be published then for 90 days. 

Mr, RAKER. Yes; it would. 

Mr. WALSH. Not unless they got out an extra edition. 

Mr. RAKER. No; as often as the paper was published it 
would remain in the paper from the first day of publication, so 
that the notice would be published in the paper for 90 days. It 
does not say in a daily or a weekly newspaper. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the section by 
striking out in line 9, page 33, the words “ given for 90 days” 
and insert, after the word “after,” in line 9, before the word 
“ public,” the words “ ninety days,” so that it will read “and the 
commission after ninety days public notice.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa 33. line 9, after the word “after,” insert the words “ ninety 
days,“ and after the word “notice” strike out the words given for 
ninety days.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. WALSH. May I ask the chairman of the committee how 
late he expects to run this evening? The next section, I under- 
stand, may provoke some discussion. 

Mr. SIMS. Judging from the past, when the gentleman from 
Massachusetts asks such a question as that I deem it better to 
move that the committe. rise. 


Mr. WALSH. I am willing for the next section to be read. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That in issuing preliminary permits or licenses hereunder the 
commission may in its discretion five 8 to applications therefor 
States and municipalities provided the plans for the same are deemed 
by the commission to be best adapted to conserve and utilize in the 
public interest the navigation and water resources of the on; and 
as between other applicants, the commission may likewise give prefer- 
ence to the applicant the plans of which it fin and determines are 
best adapted to develop, conserve, and utilize in the public interest the 
navigation and water resources of the region. 

That whenever, in the judgment of the commission the KEA 
of any project should be undertaken by the United States itself, the 
commission shall not approve any application for such project by any 
citizen, association, corporation, State, or . but shall cause 

be made such examination, surveys, reports, plans, and estimates of 
cost of the project as it may deem necessary, and shall submit its find- 
i to Congress with such recommendations as it may deem appro- 
priate concerning the construction of such project by the United States. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Tennessee a question. How long does the 
gentleman think it is going to take to finish this bill? 

Mr. SIMS. It is utterly impossible for anybody to state defi- 
nitely, but I hope that we may finish it to-morrow. If we do 
not, Iam not going to ask to have Monday, as far as this bill 
is concerned. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The reason I ask is because Mem- 


bers are constantly asking about the program for next week, 


and I wanted the information upon which to found information. 

Mr. SIMS. If we can keep a quorum here to-morrow, I think 
we ought to finish it, but if not, certainly on Tuesday. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman from Tennessee mean by 
that that he expects to take the bill up Monday? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I do not. : 

Mr. GILLETT. My understanding is that we expect to meet 
on Monday and take up the Unanimous-Consent Calendar. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 83, line 11, after the word “ commission,” strike out the words 
“may in its discretion" and insert in lieu thereof the word“ shall“; 
in line 14, after the word “ commission,” strike out the words “to be 
best and insert the words “as well”; in line 16, after the word 
“region,” insert “as the plans of other applicants.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, with this amendment pending, 
and without waiting to take any further action by the committee, 
I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1419, the 
water-power bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

; LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. Winco, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 

for one day, on account of illness in his family, 
ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
Journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, August 31, 
1918, at 12 o'clock noon. ‘ 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 12847) amending the Re- 
vised Statutes covering the naturalization laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
323) making appropriations for certain necessary operations of 
the Government and of the District of Columbia for the month 
of September, 1918, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12848) to 
correct the military record of Marion Workman; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12849) granting 
an increase of pension to Logan Hufhines; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 12850) granting a pension to 
Annie S. Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause I of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECK: Petitions of Council of Christ Evangeli- 
eal Church, Spry, Pas; of Zion Reformed Church, of York, Pa. 
(52 signatures) ; and of the St. John’s Reformed Church, Red 
Lion, Pa. (43 signers), in favor of war-time prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers accompanying a bill 
granting increase of pension to Charlotte C. Brandau, widow 
o Dr. Gustavus R. Brandau; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the Church Periodi- 
eal Club of New York City, protesting against the application 
of the zone system to periodicals. Also, petition of J. Frank 
Howell, president of the Consolidated Stock Exchange, of New 
York, against the proposed tax on stock brokers; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the United Liquor Dealers’ Association, of 
Kings County, N. Y., protesting against the proposed prohibition 
to the emergency Agricultural appropriation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of voters of Tipton, Iowa, for war- 
time prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Atkins, Iowa, protesting against 
tax on gasoline; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of R. W. Foster, 
Augusta, III., for prohibition of the use of grain, sugar, and coal 
in the manufacture of alcoholic and malt beverages; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. Fred Reed, pastor. and the members of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Augusta, III., for the 
passage of the war-prohibition bill at the earliest possible date; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also petition of David K. Baxter, Nauvoo, III., and others for 
immediate national prohibition of the liquor traffic as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

Also, petition of David H. Moran, Coal Valley, III., to pro- 
hibit the use of grain and cereals for the manufacture of alco- 
holic beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. Frank Ferguson Ogle, pastor Presby- 
terian Church, Coal Valley, III., for“ bone-dry ” legislation for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Petition from citizens of Blaine, Wash., 
urging a national “bone-dry” law as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Mrs. Cynthia Harris and 25 
other ladies of Dixmont, Me., urging war-time prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Memorial of the Ellis County Sunday 
School Association, favoring the war prohibition measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. š 

By Mr. McLEMORE: Petition from the pharmacists of Waco, 
Tex., asking for the passage of the Edmonds bill, creating a 
pharmaceutical corps in the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Petition of residents of Albany County, 
N. Y., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of Champlain, N. Y., 
favoring war prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of seven Protestant churches of 
Creston, Iowa, concerning the appointment of chaplains in 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Sarurpay, August 31, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: n 

Almighty God, we come before Thee at the beginning of the 
tasks of a new day to make mention of Thy name and recog- 
nize Thy sovereignty in all the earth. We know that we can 
not make laws that contravene Thy law. We can not succeed 
in establishing justice and peace among men apart from the 
divine guidance. And yet into our hands have been committed 
the interests of unborn generations who wait upon the issue of 
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this day and the performance of the duty of Thy servants in 
this Senate. Do Thou give special guidance and blessing that 
we may do all things according to Thy will. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. a 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Suoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brandegee Kendrick Overman Smoot 
Chamberlain Kenyon Phelan Sterling 
Curtis Lenroot Saulsbury Swanson 
Fernald Longa Shafroth Trammell 
Gore McCumber Sheppard Underwood 
Johnson, Cal. McNary Sherman Wilfley 
Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson Simmons 
Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Jones, Wash. Nugent Smith, Md. 
Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 


from Minnesota [Mr. KeLLOGG] is absent on account of illness 
in his family. 2 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY], the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Kissy], and the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WIIIIus! are necessarily absent on official business of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. The Secretary will call the roll of 
absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and Mr. 
DILLINGHAM, Mr. New, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. 
VARDAMAN, Mr. WARREN, and Mr. Watson answered to their 
names when called. 3 

Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. SHIELDS, Mr. FALL, Mr. 
Kirey, Mr. BENET, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. THomas, and Mr. BANK- 
HEAD entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent owing to 
illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


NOTICE UNDER UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, Senate resolution 289. submitted 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] August 12, reads as 
follows: 


That the Sergeant at Arms be instructed to notify all absent Members 
that on Thursday, August 15, unanimous consent will be asked to vacate 
the unanimous-consent agreement entered into on the calendar day July 


30, 1918. 

That resolution was ordered to lie on the table. I ask for its 
indefinite postponement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


PLACE OF DRAFT REGISTRATION, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in connection with the 
morning business I desire to present to the Senate something 
that I think ought not to be delayed one moment, and I think 
the Senate, and, above all, those citizens of the several States 
who are at present located in the city of Washington doing offi- 
cial business, ought to be informed of it and should know what 
their rights are. It appears to me that there is being made 
one of the most brazen attempts on the part of the local registra- 
tion board of the District of Columbia to secure the registra- 
tion in the District of Columbia of every one of the thousands 
of clerks and Government employees now temporarily located in 
the District. 

Mr. President, on Friday, August 30, a young man from my 
State called at my office in reference to the matter of his regis- 
tering under the new draft law. The young man had been work- 
ing for some time in the Geological Survey in the Interior De- 
partment. He received with his pay slip a little notification 
which I want to call attention to in a short time. The effect of 
it was that this citizen of North Dakota should not register in 
North Dakota, and the real effect of the whole slip, which is 
sent to every one of our clerks from every State—the real dec- 
laration is that he has no right to register in his own State, the 
State of his legal residence, and should register in the city of 
Washington, 


Mr. President, I want first to call attention to the law ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, in reference to registration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, On what page? : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Page 5. It reads: g 

Provided further, That in the case of temporary absence from actual 
eee b a aller estates Coe 

er 
prescribed by the President. f j sw bad 

Right here I want to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, who is conversant with all laws relating to reg- 
istration, whether that provision has been modified in any way? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The only modification of it that I 
know anything about is the modification in the draft act which 
was finally passed yesterday. That is really not a modification, 
but it covers in part the subject. The proviso at the end of sec- 
tion 3 is: 

That in the case of temporary absence from actual place of legal 
residence of any person liable to registration as provided herein, such 
registration may made by mai) under regulations to be prescribed by 
the President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. So far it is the same as the old law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (reading) 

And provided further, That men registered under the provisions of 
this act who bave served in the Navy of the United States shall, upon 
their own application, be permitted to reenlist— 

And so forth. 

It is practically a reenactment of the statute that the Senator 
has just read. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. That is what I understood. Now, I want 
the Senator to listen to this slip of paper that is being placed in 
the hands of every citizen of every State subject to draft who is 
now in the District of Columbia. This is what it says: 

All men who have reached the age of 18 on registration day and who 
have not at that date reached the age of 46 must register. The only 
exceptions are those who have heretofore registered and those in the 
military or naval service of the United States. 

Watch the newspapers for the date set for registration. 

Now, here is what I want Senators to ponder over: 


You must ster at the designated place of the local board within 
the area of which you are a resident on registration day. Residence 
means the place where you actually live. The maintenance of a home 
and voting privilege elsewhere does not give you the right to register 
at such place. 

In other words, residence and voting privileges and home 
in the State of Oregon, or Minnesota, or Iowa, or North Dakota 
does not give the registrant the right to register in those States 
if he is actually living in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask who signs that order? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The central registration committee. 

Mr. LODGE. The central registration committee of Wash- 
ington has not the power to set aside the law. That sets aside 
the law, which specifically gives to these persons the right to 
register by mail in the States where they really live and where 
they have their voting privilege, and it ought to be stopped at 
once. There is no reason why men who are registering in your 
State or mine should be added to the Washington quota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is not half of what is in this little 
slip that is sent out. Not only is there that declaration which is 
not true, but there is a plea and a bid to each individual that 
he shall forget his home and register in the District of Columbia 
for certain conveniences that will be given him there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I suggest to the Senator that 
under section 55 of the rules and regulations adopted by the 
Provost Marshal General the rule that he insists upon is put 
into operation; that is, that the proper place to register is the 
man’s permanent home. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Yes; I called up the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, and he said that was right, and asked who it was who was 
sending out notices of that kind. It was found out, let me say 
to the Senator, that every one subject to draft in the city of 
Washington has received one of these slips, and this morning 
these slips were being shoved under the doors of the several 
offices in the Senate Office Building in the city of Washington. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I read that rule to the Senator? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Section 55 provides: 

Sec. 55. Registration by mail: The proper place for filing a registra- 


tion card is the local board having jurisdiction over the place in which 
the registrant has his permanent home. If, f 


- 


or any reason, it is incon- 
venient for the registrant to present himself in person to such local 
board, he may accomplish his registration by applying to the local 
board nearest Shim and having his registration card filled out and certi- 
fied by such local board and himself malling his registration card to the 
local rd having jurisdiction over the place in which he has his perma- 
nent home. In such case the local board certifying to the registration 
card shall not issue a registration certificate, but the local board haying 


1918. 


urisdiction over the place in which the registrant has his permanent 
oe — issue a registration certificate upon receipt of the registra- 
tion card. 

Where persons have attempted to register by mail and it appears 
that their registration cards have not reached their destination, they 
should promptly cause themselves to be registered as herein provided. 

The Senator will see from that that the proper course of 
procedure for the boards here is to grant the young men the 
right to register here, but they have to take note of their per- 
manent home. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but the Senator will see here that, 
instead of that, the registration committee specifically state that 
these boys should not register as of their own legal residence, 
because, they say 

Residence means the gac where you actuall 
nance of a home and voting privilege elsewhere 
right to register at such place— 

That is not true. Then they go on: 
nor does registration in the District of Columbia in any way affect 
your voting or your right to vote in the city, town, or State from 
which you came to the District of Columbia and to which you may 
expect to eventually return. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Do I understand from what the Senator has 
just read that the registration board of the District of Columbia 
permits men who are voters in Massachusetts or Illinois, or else- 
where, to continue to vote? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it preserves to them that privilege, 
which the Constitution assures them, 

Mr. LODGE. That strikes me as very liberal indeed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is very considerate of them. That is 
not all, Mr. President. Let us see this bid now. After stating 
to these young men that the proper place for them to register is 
not in their own States, where their legal residence is, but in 
the District of Columbia, they go on further and say: 

Registration in the Distriet of Columbia will be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to you. The local board in the District of Columbia which 
handles your case is within easy reach, and you can shoppers ask and 
have answered at once all questions in connection with any feature of 
your case. ae necessary affidavits which are to be filed in connection 
with your particular business, employment, or job can be made better 
if you register here, as your business or employment is here. The Dis- 
trict board, which handles all appeals and industrial or agricultural 
claims, is also here, and you will again have the advantage of immedi- 
ate action in your case. 


live. The mainte- 
oes not give you the 


You: physical examination can be accomplished here, both by the 
local board and medical advisory board, and you are saved all travel 
expenses incident to appearance for the physical examination. This 


means untold advantage to you, as the experience of hundreds of = 
istrants of previous registrations has been that out-of-town local boards 
have failed to answer letters and telegrams, with the result that hun- 
dreds of men living in the District of Columbia, but stered ontside 
thereof, have been declared delinquents or deserters m the Army, 
when the men were not at all in fault, but could not get the out-of- 
town board to act 3 

The above regulations and conditions apply to all except transients, 
who alone will be permitted to repote at the city post-office building. 

NTRAL REGISTRATION COMMITTEE, 

Mr. President, this notice came in the pay check of this boy, 
who is an employee of the Interior Department, and I have 
ascertained that similar notices have been sent out to every- 
one working in that department and, I think, everyone in the 
city. I called up the chief clerk of the Interior Department 
and was advised by him that he had put this notice in the en- 
velope of every male employee of the Interior Department, and 
that he did so at the request of the local draft board of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I then called up the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral and was advised that the registration rules provided that 
men should register where they have their homes, and that this 
young man should register in North Dakota, where his parents 
reside, and which is his real home. 

Mr. President, that is the bid and that is the declaration. 
Now let us again turn to the instructions to registrants and see 
how this cunningly devised instrument would naturally lead 
every one of the boys to register as of Washington, at such and 
such a number and street. I notice here instructions to regis- 
trants under the new age limit, which instructions have been 
sent to all draft boards. This is from the Official Bulletin of 
Wednesday, August 28, 1918, and tells how to register: 

Question 2. Permanent home address. This means where you have 
your permanent home now. . 

They have put the word “ now” in big capitals, but they have 
left the word “ permanent” in the same kind of type as is the 
rest of the statement— 


not— 
In italics— 


tte place where you work, nor the place where ros were born, unless 
tant is your permanent home. Be prepared to give it this way: * 100 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Wayne County, Mich.,” or “ R. F. D. No. 2, 
Jonesville, Smith County, Pa.” 
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It is a blank 


Now I turn here to the registration certificate. 
form already printed and is as follows: 
P. M. G. O. Form No. 68. 
REGISTRATION CERTIFICATE. 
To whom it may concern, greetings: 


These presents attest that in accordance with the proclamation of the 
President of the United States and in compliance with law, 


(No.) (Street or R. F. D. No.) (City or town.) (County.) (State.) 


has submitted himself to registration and has 5 me been duly regis- 
tered this 6 , 1918, under the sapersision of 
the local board designated on the back hereof. 
RSS SR ET os Registrar. 
[Place stamp of local board on back of this card.] 85 


The very form that is used there is a form that is intended 
only in cases where the applicant is registered in his own actual 
place of legal residence. 

Mr. President, what is this for? What is the purpose of it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, before the Senator 
proceeds will he yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask the Senator if he 
knows whether or not the War Department exercises any super- 
vision over notices that are gotten out by the local boards? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know. That is the question which 
I am presenting at this time, in order that the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, who is in more direct communi- 
cation with the War Department, may call attention to this, and 
see that this method of securing for the benefit of the District 
of Columbia the registration of some thirty or forty thousand 
clerks who ought to be credited elsewhere shall not be successful. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it looks to me as 
though the War Department ought to exercise supervision in 
all matters of that sort, in order that there may be uniformity 
of action by all the local boards in such cases. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Even without any such suggestion what- 
ever, Mr. President, many employees would not be able clearly 
to differentiate between legal residence and actual place of living 
or temporary residence. That being the case, this board has 
taken hold of them and has made it clear to them that legal 
residence is not to be considered at all, but only their temporary 
place of abode is to be considered. Their real home, therefore, 
probably would not be given at all. 

Now, why is this done? I will tell you, Mr. President: In 
this way the registration in the District of Columbia will be 
greatly increased and the registration lists of each one of the 
various States will be to just that extent diminished. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia will get credit for these men, whereas the 
States of which they are citizens will not get any credit. It is 
apparently, Mr. President, an attempt on the part of the Dis- 
trict board to swell the registrants in the District of Columbia. 
Whether this is due to local pride or with the idea of relieving 
labor conditions I am not prepared to say; but Jabor conditions 
here are nowhere near as bad as they are in the rural districts of 
the United States, and especially in the State of North Dakota. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Would not the effect of this also be 
to relieve the District from supplying its proper quota from its 
local bona fide residents? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It will not only relieve them from supply- 
ing their proper quota, but it will allow the number which 
would be measured by that relief to do the kind of work that 
is being done here all around us, where men are in each other's 
way, where none of them are doing more than 35 per cent of a 
man’s work, while the whole agricultural section of the United 
States is crying for labor. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Oregon will call at- 
tention to this circular in order that its evil effect and unlaw- 
ful purpose may be frustrated. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House further insists upon 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11692) making appropriation to provide for the expenses 
of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, agrees to 
the further conference asked for by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
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Stssox, Mr. McAnprews, and Mr. Davis managers at the fur- 
ther conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4597) extending the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 12731) amending the 
act entitled An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, and it was thereupon signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. KENYON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Sioux 
City, Red Oak, Storm Lake, Tipton, Burlington, Garrison, 
Barnes, Alta, Dickens, Le Mars, Kirkman, Cushing, Ottumwa, 
and Britt, all in the State of Iowa, praying for national pro- 
hibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. LENROOT presented a petition of prominent business 
and professional men of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the post- 
ponement of the submission of the woman-suffrage amendment 
until after the war is over, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a resolution adopted at a mass meet- 
ing of sundry citizens of Vorden, Cal., concerning the high cost 
of living, and favoring the enactment of legislation to reduce 
the high cost of living, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Sunday School of the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, of Riverside, Cal., praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE (for Mr. McLean): 

A bill (S. 4898) granting a pension to Emeline C. Starr (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 4899) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
C. Wilson; and 

A bill (S. 4900) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
McAleer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 170) to make the Star-Spangled 
Banner, as edited by T. Leslie Carpenter, B. Mus., the official 
national anthem of the United States of America (with ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on the Library. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the fellowing acts: 

On July 15: 

S. 3009. An act granting the consent of Congress to the P. M. 
C. Coal Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across Tug 
River, connecting Pike County, Ky., and Mingo County, W. Va. 

On July 16: 

S. 4444. An act to pension widows and minor children of 
officers and enlisted men who served in the war with Spain, 
Philippine insurrection, or in China; and 

S. 4555. An act to validate certain public-land entries. 

On July 30: 3 
S. 3529. An act to repeal the act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the National German-American Alliance,” approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1907. 

PUBLIC-LAND ENTRIES FOR SOLDIERS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 169) regulating 
the operation of the act entitled “An act amending the act en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
rot Establishment of the United States,’ approved May 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair had occasion yes- 
terday to suggest that under the unanimous-consent agreement 
no other business than the unfinished business can be considered 
except when that shall have been temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. GORE, I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, do I understand 
that the request of the Senator from Oregon is the matter that is 
now. before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is about to lay 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which the Senator from 
Oklahoma has asked may be temporarily laid aside. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a bill the title of which will be stated.“ 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by stimulating 
agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products.” 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished fusi- 
ness may be temporarily laid aside in order to afford the Senater 
from Oregon an opportunity to prefer his request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 


quest of the Senator from Oklahoma? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I understand the 
purpose of the request is to enable the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. CHAMBERLAIN] to ask for the consideration of the joint 
resolution which was submitted to the Senate yesterday after- 
noon. I do not care to be unreasonable about this matter at all, 
but I think that it developed yesterday that that joint resolu- 
tion ought to receive consideration by the Committee on Public 
Lands. The joint resolution was prepared hastily; the report 
upon it was signed by members of the committee without any 
session to consider it; it was simply passed around in a per- 
functory way by the clerk of the committee, as many such mat- 
ters are, and I am sure that the members of the committee who 
signed that report have not given to it careful consideration. 
No harm can come by letting the Committee on Public Lands 
further consider the joint resolution. 

Section 8 of the bill which we passed yesterday by adopting 
the conference report simply provided: 

That any person, under the 22 of 21, who has served or shall here- 
after serve In the Army of the United States during the present emer- 
gency, shall be entitled to the same rights— 

And so on. 

No rights can accrue under that provision until after the boys 
of the country under 21 years of age are registered and actually 
brought into the Army and shall have served in the Army. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I rise to a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is the request for unanimous 
consent to lay aside temporarily the unfinished business de- 
batable? 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think sọ, 
particularly now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. JONES of New. Mexico. I understand that I am talking 
out of order, but I wish to explain my position, and I am sure 
that no Senator cares to cut off an explanation which a Senator 
may desire to make. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not desire to do that; 
but I thought the Senator was discussing the merits of the 
proposition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not care to discuss it ex- 
cept for the purpose of showing that there is no emergency for 
the consideration of this joint resolution, and I shall have to 
interpose an objection to its present consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator states that no harm could come 
from delaying action for the reason that the provision of the 
conference report would not become effective until after regis- 
tration had been had of the boys of 21 years and under. I wish 
to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that immedi- 
ately upon the signing of the draft-extension bill there will be 
more than 200,000 boys under 21 years of age now in the service, 
who can on the next day make application for homesteads under 
the provisions of the law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suppose the Senator. refers 
to those who have already volunteered and are in the service. 
I am glad the Senator calls attention to that. I had in mind, 


of course, only the vast number of boys who will be brought 
into the service under the bill which we passed yesterday. Now, 
it seems to me that the Committee on Public Lands ought to 
consider this matter further, and, with the hope that the com- 
mittee will do so at once, I shall have to object to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not understand 
that that is the matter before the Senate. The Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] asked unanimous consent to temporarily 
Iny aside the unfinished business; and the Senator from New 
Mexico interposes an objection to laying aside the unfinished 
business because he does not want to have the Senate proceed 
with the consideration of the joint resolution to which he refers. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is precisely my position. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, as a matter of personal privilege 
at this moment I think I should like to make a statement with 
reference to this bill, the joint resolution, and the objection of 
my colleague [Mr. Jones]. I think this is the second time in my 
experience in the Senate that I have ever sought to inject 
myself into the proceedings of the Senate; but, in view of the 
fact that the debate continued at some length yesterday, at the 
instance of my colleague, and was continued by him, I think 
that I should make an explanation to the Senate, in justice to 
myself, as to the status of this matter at this time. 

I regret very much that my action in offering the amendment 
which was adopted by the Senate and by the House and by the 
conferees did not meet with the approval of my colleague. I 
had no reason to think that it would be disapproved of by him, 
and I admit my error in not having consulted him about it 
before. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I am making a personal state- 
ment. However, I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am inclined to think that a 
wrong impression may prevail regarding my position if the 
statement just made by my colleague is not supplemented by 
something further. 

On yesterday my colleague’ asked me, as I observe it in the 
morning’s Recorp, if I was opposed to his amendment. At that 
time I had in mind the proviso to the amendment which had just 
been discussed somewhat by the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
Lenroor], and having that proviso in mind occasioned the reply 
which I made at that time. I did state on yesterday that the 
purpose of the amendment met with my entire approval, and I 
thought it would eventuate in effecting a very commendable 
thing. The general purpose of the provision which has gone 
into the bill, and which was put there at the instance of my 
colleague, does meet with my approval; but the fact that it is 
necessary now to pass a joint resolution concerning it shows 
that it is not entirely satisfactory to my colleague himself, 

It is with a view of bringing about some adjustment of the 
matter, and framing legislation in such a way as shall meet 
the views of all Senators who understand the situation, and who 
want to accomplish the same end, that I am seeking to have the 
Committee on Publie Lands consider the whole question. 

Mr. FALL. If I may be allowed to continue, Mr. President, 
to correct the impression upon the mind of my colleague, he 
seems to think that I agree that some supplemental legislation 
is necessary to carry out or to perfect the provisions of the 
amendment known as the Fall amendment—to some extent er- 
roneously so called—as it was adopted by the two Houses and 
as it has gone to the President. I was proceeding to state 
exactly what has occurred, and very frankly and unhesitatingly, 
as I always do. The Senate will know my position when I get 
through. s 

I drew this amendment, had it printed, and offered it as an 
amendment to section 8 of the Senate print of the bill. One 
of the Senators who was interested in the adoption of section 
8, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], made a request of 
me in the Senate, coupled with a statement that he favored the 
amendment, but requested that I might offer it as a separate 
section of the bill. I yielded, of course, with courtesy to the 
Senator and announced that at the proper time I would offer 
it. There was some little discussion at this point or later in 
the proceedings, and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH], 
for whose great legal ability and learning we all have great 
respect in this body and whom we recognize as possibly being 
more familiar with the public-land statutes and with the stat- 
utes of the United States generally than almost any other 
Senator, suggested to me that under the law as it existed the 
purpose of the amendment might possibly be interfered with— 
I am not undertaking to repeat his language; it will be found 
in the Recoxp—unless a further provision should be adopted in 
reference to the method through which the applicants might 
make their applications for entry. At that time I did not 


agree with the Senator, and so stated, that it was necessary to 
change the law. I took the position then that under its power 
to enact rules and regulations, having under the decisions of 


the courts the full effect of statutes unless contrary to the 
provisions of some law, the Department of the Interior itself 
could adopt regulations necessary to put the amendment as it 


stood into effect. The Senator from Montana, however, came 
to my desk with the law in his hands; and while he did not 
say positively that in his judgment it was necessary to adopt 
any further language, he yet thought that to clear up the 
matter it was best so to do. I yielded, through deference to 
his learning and his sincerity, without hesitation, therefore 
adding to the printed amendment the language with reference 
to the method through which these boys could apply for their 
homesteads; in other words, that they might make the appli- 
cation here or in a foreign country through anyone authorized 
by the laws of the State in which the land lay to take oaths 
or acknowledgments. 

I should have made this statement when finally offering the 
amendment; but no opportunity presented itself to offer the 
amendment until after the hour of 4 o’clock had arrived, and 
under the unanimous-consent agreement I was precluded from 
speaking upon it. Otherwise, I should have then given credit— 
if credit can be obtained by anyone—to the Senator from Mon- 
tana as the coauthor of this amendment, which has finaily been 
adopted into legislation. 

Mr. President, I was notified on yesterday morning that the 
Department of the Interior thought that something should be 
enacted by Congress, following the enactment of this legis- 
lation, in the line of the joint resolution which is now pending. 
At the request of certain Senators I met in the lobby of this 
building the Commissioner of Public Lands and Mr. Finney, and 
this joint resolution was there presented to me, already 
drafted, and the request was made that I should agree to sup- 
port it. I again stated to those gentlemen what I had stated 
to the Senate here—that I had not thought the additional legis- 
lation engrafted in the amendment necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the amendment, but that if the Department of the 
Interior was impressed with the idea that that should have been 
adopted, and then should be clarified by the adoption of this 
joint resolution, I would adopt the suggestion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, whose suggestion I understood it to be, as ex- 
plained to me by the Commissioner of Public Lands; that while 
I did not agree with him as to the necessity for it, I would 
assist to the best of my ability in the passage of the joint reso- 
lution. The chairman of the Military Affairs Committee [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] was present during a portion of the time. The 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsH] was present during the 
entire time. 

This is my position. I have nothing to do with the joint reso- 
lution here, except that at the request of the Department of 
the Interior I have agreed to support it, and I will do so. 

Mr. President, there seems to be a misunderstanding in the 
minds of some of the Senators here with reference to what 
the amendment is intended to do, and the necessity for it. The 
law stands now, Mr. President, that an acknowledgement or a 
verification of a homestead application made by a soldier need 
not be made in the State or in the land district. It is not 
necessary o have it made even before an officer authorized to 
administer oaths, but under the statute itself it may be made 
before his commanding officer. Men 21 years of age are not 
in the condition that my colleague seemed to think when he 
said yesterday that he objected to boys here in Washington being 
allowed to enter lands in another State. They can enter lands 
in another State now. It is not necessary that they should be 
residents of the State or of the land district. Every man in the 
United States Army entitled to make a homestead, and who 
has not availed himself of the privilege, can make a homestead 
entry now in any State in the Union where he may find land 
Suitable. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I think I understand the law, and I will follow 
with a full explanation as to exactly what it is, if my colleague 
will allow me. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BANKHEAD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not rise for the purpose of 
discussing the legal question, but merely for the purpose of 
asking my colleague to express his opinion as to any reason for 
making a discrimination between the boys under 21 years of 
age and those over 21 years of age with respect to a relinquish- 


ment. 

Mr. FALL. I will take great pleasure in explaining to my 
colleague my reason for this: It is simply because the boy over 
21 years of age who has entered this army at this time—we are 
now dealing with war measures—has had his opportunity to 
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enter a homestead. He had that opportunity immediately 


upon arriving at the age of 21. If he has not ayailed himself of 
it, under the law he still can do so without any difficulty what- 
soever. Under the law as it stands, it is impossible for the boy 


under 21 years of age, without some supplemental legislation: 


such as we have enacted, even to avail himself of the privilege 
granted by the law which has been upon the statute books many 
years, that a soldier in the service of the United States even 
18 years of age should have homestead rights. . That is the law 
as it stands; but without supplemental legislation these boys 
who are being drafted and taken into the service have no oppor- 
tunity at all to make a homestead entry except under certain 
conditions. If you put them in the same category as the other 
soldiers who are entitled to make a homestead entry, then they 
could make it when absent from the land district without the 
necessity of obtaining a furlough to go to the land district. They 
can make it under one condition. It has been the law, Mr. 
President, for 30 years or more—something like that; I am not 
exactly positive as to the date, but for many years—that a soldier 
need not go to the State nor to the land district to make his 
homestead entry before some officer within the district qualified 


to administer oaths or to accept the application. There has 


been, however, a condition attached to it, which condition allowed 
the fullest latitude for all the frauds which have been suggested 
by my colleague or the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenzoor], 
or both, or anyone else. 

The law as it stands to-day provides that a soldier may enter 
a homestead, having his application verified by his commanding 
officer, irrespective of his age, provided he is over 21, with only 
one condition—that either the soldier himself or some member 
of his family, whether a cousin, an aunt, an uncle, a parent, a 
sister, or some one else, whether such member of his family may 
have already exhausted his own homestead rights or not, may 
certify that such member of the family is upon the particular 
land which the soldier seeks to enter. 

Mr. President, these are the facts with reference to the statutes 
as they stand. 

The provision as drawn by me, with the amendment as offered 
by myself, suggested by and in the words of the Senator from 
Montana, had this object in view, and this alone, that boys of 
18 years of age drafted in the Army should be entitled to have 
their homestend rights preserved until they were mustered out 
of the service. 

I am one of those, Mr. President, who has been most insistent 
in opening the public lands, upon making easy the path by 
which homesteads could be obtained upon the remaining: public 
lands, having, as I have at various times explained, in view not 
only the right of the homestead entryman but also the right 
of the State to have the land within its borders subjected to 
taxation. 

I am aware of the fact that this amendment, if availed of in 
my State, may hold up, may segregate, because a homestead 
entry segregates the public lands involved—when the entry is 
placed upon the records in the filing books the land is segre- 
gated and is no longer subject to entry—I am aware of the fact 
that the soldier boys now in the service under 21 and over 18 
years of age may avail themselves of the provisions of this act 
and may thus withdraw, assuming that they should avail them- 
selves of its provisions within the State of New Mexico, very 
many millions of acres from entry in New Mexico, until they 
have had an opportunity after muster out to make their resi- 
dence upon such land and to acquire such homesteads. 

I can not indulge in the presumption, sir, that entries will be 
made for fraudulent purposes. I could not indulge in any such 
presumption, nor would I ever make a suggestion tending to lead 
one to believe that I indulge in any such presumption. How- 
ever, the department has requested the passage of this joint 
resolution the second clause of which provides a very heavy 
fine and penalty for any cattleman—my colleague referred to 
cattlemen yesterday—who may solicit the making of an entry 
or a relinquishment by any such entryman, who for a considera- 
tion might perjure himself, because he must take an oath when 
he makes his application that it Is for his own benefit, and to 
assume that the boys in the trenches would take such an oath 
for a few dollars at the solicitation of any cattleman or specu- 
lator would be for me to assume that they are perjurers, either 
when they enter the Army or because the Congress of the United 
States has offered them an opportunity to benefit by perjury. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FALL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator think that it 
would be an occasion for perjury if a cattleman should go to 
the boys in a cantonment and tell them that ont near his ranch 
there is a large body of desirable land; if you make an entry 


of it, it. will be held there until you come back from the war, 
and you shall then have a right to get title to this land from 
the Government of the United States, the result of the transac- 
tion being that the land would be segregated from the public 
domain upon the entry of the soldier, and the cattleman would 
have the exclusive use of it until after the war is over? That 
would not involve, as I see it, any perjury on the part of the 
soldier whatever; or, in other words, the law can be used for a 
vicious purpose: without any violation of it. 

Mr. FALL, That, of course, is a statement of my colleague, 
and a mere statement. I know of no law which can not be 
used for some vicious purposes and a violation of which law 
oftentimes goes unpunished. 

Mr, President, I have referred to the entryman himself. I 
will now refer to the cattleman. I have heard in New Mexico, 
I may say, for many years, as well as here in this body and 
throughout the country generally, animadversions from time to 
time upon the cattle barons and others as seeking to defraud 
the Government and ‘to retain in their own possession tlie public 
domain: for their own use, that they sought to prevent home- 
steads being made upon their ranges. I have never heard them 
before condemned upon the theory that they would solicit the 
entry of homesteads upon their ranges. 

Mr. President, I heard this 30 years ago in New Mexico. 
I recall very clearly that a propaganda was initiated there 
more than 30 years ago upon the theory that cattlemen and 
others had been defrauding the United States Government by 
securing the making of entries upon the public domain. I recall 
that there were various trials in New Mexico upon indictments 
charging such offense. I recall that there was one conviction, 
and one alone, and that was the conviction of a man charged 
with conspiracy in a joint indictment of 21 or 24 for such 
fraudulent practices, and that man was convicted because, upon 
cross-examination on the trial, he admitted that he was one of 
the men who robbed the grave of Abraham Lincoln, and he was 
convicted for that. 

Mr. President, in so far as I am aware there have been no 
frauds committed by cattlemen in seeking to acquire public 
domain in my State. In so far as I am aware, and I have the 
personal acquaintance of almost every cattleman in my State, 
including my colleague, I can say here; sir, that I believe the 
eattlemen there generally would be just as honest, straight- 
forward, and clean as would my colleague or myself, and we are 
both engaged in the cattle business in New Mexico. I will say, 
sir, that I do not believe that any cowman would find it to his 
interest to solicit of any soldier an entry upon that cowman’s 
range, because the soldier might at any time take possession 
through a member of his family under the law as it exists now 
or under our court decisions through some one else representing 
him and deprive the cowman of the use of that land. 

I can see nothing whatsoever in the fears which my colleague 
has expressed. I admit that I can see nothing whatsoever, with 
due respect to his very great ability and experience, in the 
statement which he has made with reference to either the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana offered by myself as a part 
of my amendment or in the objections which he urges to the 
joint resolution presented by the Department of the Interior 
through the Commissioner of the General Land Office and agreed 
to by myself, although I did not see the necessity for it. 

With this explanation, Mr. President, I shall allow the matter 
to go until a necessity arises upon some future occasion, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of my colleague if he belleves it is necessary to pass 
this joint resolution at all? 

Mr. FALL. I will answer that in this way, as my colleague 
so carefully answered my questions yesterday. If my col- 
league, upon whose judgment I ordinarily would depend very 
greatly, says that, in his judgment, it is necessary for the 
Public Lands Committee to report out a bill covering this 
general subject or amending my amendment as it has become 
a law, then I say to him yes, I think that it is just as necessary 
to pass this joint resolution as to have the Public Lands Com- 
mittee authorize him to report out a bill of his own covering 
the subject. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 324) making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the Government for the month 
of September, 1918, and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 


— 
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30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by stimulating 
agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. 

Mr, STERLING. I ask for a division of the question on 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. It includes a 
number of items, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, beginning with line 1, the 
Senator from Iowa proposes to strike out the following: 

Production of beef cattle, $105,000; live-stock production in the 
Great Plains region, $100,000; production of pork, $150,000; produc- 
tion of poultry, $129,600; production of sheep, $60,000; making cot- 
tage cheese on the farm, $52,950. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator from 
South Dakota is entitled to have the amendment divided, and I 
have no objection whatever to it. I only want to say that for 
every dollar which is necessary for carrying on this war every 
Member of Congress is willing to vote. It is time to stop useless 
appropriations. It does seem to me that appropriations should 
be cut to the bone on nonessential matters. 

In reading this bill over a person must be impressed with the 
idea that large sums could be cut out of the bill and no injury 
come to the Agricultural Department, I do not want to see any- 
thing done that will retard the great work of the Agricultural 
Department. 

Mr. President, I propose, as far as I am concerned as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, to go into the appro- 
priation bills in the future and find out how the money is being 
spent in this country. I know the opportune time never will 
come to cut out appropriations in these bills, and we might as 
well commence on this one. 

There haye been ridiculous things, it is practically conceded, 
in this bill, such as money to establish a market news service 
of Jive stock and meat for the District of Columbia. That has 
been cut out. What a ridiculous proposition it is. The people 
of this District know they are being robbed in the purchase of 
ment without any news service taxed up to them to tell them 
about it. The people of the District of Columbia are probably 
being more systematically robbed by the profiteers than any 
other section of the country, not only in rent but in practically 
everything else. You can go to Baltimore and buy many things 
cheaper than you can buy them here, and of course there are 
some things you can buy in Baltimore that can not be bought 
here. I will not enlarge upon that subject. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KENYON. TI yield. 

. Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator if he is going to discuss the market proposition. 

Mr. KENYON. I am through with it. I was just citing that 
as an illustration of the ridiculous way in which moneys are 
spent. It is time to stop such things. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I sympathize with the suggestions 
of the Senator from Iowa. I think we ought to scrutinize these 
items which are in the appropriation bills much more closely 
than we do. : 

I wish to ask the Senator, who I understand is a member of 
the committee that has had this bill under consideration, a ques- 
tion, I understand it is a measure to carry into effect the act 
of August 10, 1917, to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products. That act appropriated in a 
lump sum certain amounts of money for certain purposes. 

Mr. KENYON. Somewhere around $15,000,000} I understand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not think the act ap- 
propriated that much, but I think about $11,000,000. As I under- 
stand this measure, it is to do the same thing as that provided in 
that act, but instead of appropriating the money in a lump sum 
it is itemized and details the particular line of work that will 
be carried ont with a certain appropriation. 

I take it, and I think the chairman of the committee when 
the bill was under consideration before stated, that a special 
organization has been formed in the Agricultural Department to 
do the work under this lump-sum appropriation, and that special 
organization is doing this werk now and will do the work as 
provided in this bill. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator what showing was made by 
the Agricultural Department as to the work they are doing, for 
instance, along the line of the production of beef cattle. That is 
one item here which the Senator moves to strike out. I take it 
under this lump-sum appropriation they have organized a cer- 
tain force which is working along that line and that they esti- 


mate this amount as the amount necessary to carry on work 


during the present fiscal year. If that work is accomplishing 
the purpose of the act, stimulating the production of beef cattle, 
and so forth, I can see the importance of it. 

Now, then, I should like to know if any special showing has 
been made what the organization is, what it has done, and what 
it proposes to do during tne coming year. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say that, as I understand it, no testi- 
mony was introduced before the Senate committee on that sub- 
ject. There was testimony introduced before the House com- 
mittee. I have the hearings here and started in to examine 
them this morning because I thought in a spirit of fairness I 
ought to show what had been done. I have not had time, how- 
ever. Unquestionably they have done good work and perhaps it 
has helped in stimulating agriculture. But agriculture does not 
need this kind of stimulation. The farmers of the country are 
producing everything they can produce. 

For the production of beef cattle it is proposed to appropriate 
$105,000; to go out and teach people how to raise cattle, for 
live-stock production in the Great Plains region, $100,000. 
Think of it—to teach people of the plains how to raise live 
stock, Those men on the Great Plains and the farmers raising 
beef cattle know more about it than somebody sent out by the 
Agricultural Department, and probably now with the great 
number going to war those agents will have to be women. 

For the production of pork, $150,000. Is it not ridiculous to 
send people out to the State of Iowa, for instance, or other great 
pork-producing States, to instruct farmers how to raise hogs, 
and as the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] suggests to 
me, to teach them how to make Dutch cheese on the farm? Let 
us put our money into bullets and guns rather than teaching 
people how to make Dutch cheese? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agree with what the Senator 
says, but it seems to me that argument should have been pre- 
sented when the act of August 10, 1917, was proposed. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator contend that this does not 
add anything to the money appropriated there; that it is merely 
a means of spending that money? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; this is a means for carry- 
ing out for the fiscal year the purpose provided in that act. 

Mr. KENYON. Provided the money in that act will not 


do it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This appropriation is just for 
this fiscal year, I take it. The eighth section of that act reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 8. That, for the purposes of this act, the following sums are 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, available immediately and until June 30, 1918. 

So the money appropriated in this act has not been available 
since June 30 of this year; and the bill we have here simply 
proposes to make appropriations for this fiscal year. There- 
fore, all the money which was provided for in that act that has 
not been used reverted to the Treasury on June 30 last except as 
extended by joint resolution. 

Now, that act provides: 

For the prevention, control, and eradication of the diseases and 
pests of live stock; the enlargement of live-stock production— 

That is what these items propose to do— 
and the conservation and utilization of meat, poultry, dairy, and other 
animal products, $885,000. 

That is merely a lump sum. The argument of the Senator 
would have been very proper, I think, if it had been presented 
when this general bill was being considered; and I think it is 
very forceful now, unless there is a special organization that 
has work mapped out for this fiscal year which will result in 
good and that can not be carried on without this money. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; work that will do some good and result 
in some benefit commensurate with the money expended. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. I take it that the House 
of Representatives was satisfied with the reference to that. 
Like the Senator from Iowa, I have not had time to examine 
the hearings which were had in the other House, but the Mem- 
bers there evidently were convinced that there ought to be 
additional appropriations for this purpose for the ensuing year. 
I do not know whether or not the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture had an opportunity or had time to look into that on its 
own account or not. 

Mr. KENYON. I tried to attend all of the meetings of the 
committee, but I do not remember the evidence on that question. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
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Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to have read into the Record at this 
time by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] the explana- 
tion of the estimate of the department touching these particular 
appropriations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] still has the floor? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. GORE. I ask the Senator from Iowa to yield to the 
Senator from Texas for that purpose. If for that reason he 
would lose the floor, however, I shall not prefer the request. 

Mr. KENYON. Why not have it read at the close of what 
I have to say? I am not going to take much of the time of the 
Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have made these motions not 
because I thought there was much chance of cutting down the 
nppropriations—that is almost impossible—but in the nature of 
serving notice, so far as I am concerned, that a more rigid in- 
vestigation of these appropriations will be had in the future. In 
last night’s paper I find this item: 

LARGEST DAY'S WAR EXPENSES. 

The Government yesterday paid out $156,000 000 for ordinary war 
expenses, making the largest single day's expenditure for these purposes 
in the Nation's history. That was in addition to disbursing $20,000,000 
on foreign losns and a number of minor expenses. 

-I am not citing that to criticize the expenditure in any way, 
for the peopie of this country are willing to spend every dollar 
which is necessary for the war, but I am quoting it that we may 
‘halt and take an invoice as to where we are going on needless 
appropriation bills; that is, as to the appropriations for non- 
essentials, They may be right in times of peace and wrong 
now. How ridiculous it is, in the face of such things as that, 
to be appropriating for the making of cottage cheese! 

Another item in last night’s paper is as follows: 

NINETEEN BILLIONS A YEAR. 

At the present rate of expenditure the war this fiscal year will cost 
America approximately $19,000,000,000. 

Secretary McAdoo, however, anticipating that coming months will see 
a rise in the war cost, estimates the year’s toll will be $24,000,000,000. 
To meet this vast expenditure $8,000,000,000 is to be raised by taxes, 
leaving from $11,000,000.000 to $16,000,000,000 to be raised in three 
liberty-loan campaigns to be launched during the year. Of these loans, 
the first probably will be from $5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000. The 
ie will be somewhat larger, and the third the smallest of 

We will meet these obligations cheerfully. We have no right 
now to add anything to the people’s burdens by nonessential 
appropriations. 

Lack of military enthusiasm and skill on the part of this 
country will never lose this war. If we get into any troubles 
it will be over waste and industrial breakdowns; but a war 
which may go on for five years, at the rate of expenditure at 
which we are going, will be a very serious matter to the people 
of this country. It necessitates individual and national 
economy. While these items are small—my motion, if agreed 
to, would cut out about $750,000—if every appropriation were 
closely scanned and all the saving on nonessentials were brought 
about that we could, the total would be very large. 

I have advocated—I am going to keep on advocating—a 
national budget system, and I shall move to discharge in a few 
days the Appropriations Committee from the eonsideration of a 
joint resolution providing for a commission to investigate and 
report to Congress on a budget system. I have previously 
urged that on the floor. We are the only civilized Nation on 
the earth that does not have such a system. With expenditures 
of billions upon billions of dollars, and no cooperation and no 
coordination we ought to pause and consider whither we are 
drifting. It is a crime for Congress not to take some action 
looking to intelligent cooperation between committees and the 
intelligent expending and auditing of the money of the people. 
Let us look at a few other financial jokers in this bill. 

On page 5 there is a small item: 

Control of rice insects, $3,000. 

What will that do further than paying some one a salary 
to look wise and travel around the country? 

On page 9 I find. 

Poultry and egg demonstrations, $40,000. 

Well, for what is that? Do the farmers need any demonstra- 
tion as to how to raise poultry and how to produce eggs? They 
are doing fairly well at it now. I do not want to be over- 
critical, Mr. President. I am on this committee and am en- 
titled to just as much blame as is any other Senator. We ap- 


parently did not have time to go into these things thoroughly, 
and we have brought from that committee a bill, I think, full 


of indefensible propositions along the line of waste. There are 
many good things in it, especially war-time prohibition, and I 
shall support the bill, but shall vote against various items 
therein that seem to me an almost criminal expenditure of 
money in our present situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON]. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask that the Secretary state the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I rose for the same pur- 
pose, Mr. President, to ask what is the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. 7 

The Secretary. On page 3 of the House text of the bill, Mr. 
Kenyon proposes to strike out the following— 

Production of beef cattle, $105,000; live-stock production in the 
Great Plains region, $100,000; production of rk, $150,000; produc- 
tion of poultry, $129,000 ; production of sheep, $60,000 ; making cottage 
cheese on the farm, $52,950. s 

Mr. STERLING. I ask for a division of the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator state on 
what part of the amendment he desires a division? He is 
entitled to a division. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire a division of this question, there 
being several different items involved in the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON, Does the Senator ask for a division only as 
to one item? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On which one of the items 
does the Senator desire a division? 

Mr. KENYON. As to one item only? 

Mr. STERLING. That will be satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 


_kota can ask for a division on one item at a time. 


Mr. STERLING. I ask a division on the item providing an 
appropriation of $100,000 for the production of live stock in 
the Great Plains region. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota asks that the item to which he refers be divided. 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be other requests for a division on 
this question, and in order to have one such request cover the 
whole matter, I ask that each item be voted on separately. 
Then we can get through in a very little while. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I think it but fair to the 
Department of Agriculture to say that a detailed explanation of 
each item of this bill was before each member of the Agricul- 
tural Committee when the bill was being considered. As to the 
item relating to the production of beef cattle, the department 
has the following to say, and this explanation was placed be- 
fore each member of the committee. 

It is proposed to place beef-cattle specialists in different sections of 
the country to assist farmers and cattlemen in conserving all good 
breeding cows and to emphasize the necessity of breeding for a maxi- 
mum calf crop, preparing permanent pastures, building silos, and pre- 
serving all available foodstuffs. The corn belt possesses an enormous sup- 
ply of feed in its corn fodder which has never heretofore been complete 
utilized. It is estimated that there is in the Southeast this year ai 
cient feed to take care of between 400.000 and 500,000 cattle in addi- 
tion to the number normally provided for. It is highly important that 
the work along this line be greatly extended during the fiscal year 1919. 

Then follows a detailed statement as to the number of men 
employed and for what purpose, and as to how this appropria- 
tion is to be expended. 

The Department of Agriculture has performed a splendid and 
patriotic work in endeavoring to increase the food supply of the 
country during the war, and I do not think that the department 
would propose for a moment a project that was palpably ridicu- 
lous and wasteful. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I think this 
is the most extravagant, the worst, and the most ridiculous ap- 
propriation bill I have ever seen since I have been a Member of 
the Senate. I do not know whether I shall vote for the bill or 
not. If I do, it will be solely on account of the prohibition pro- 
vision which it contains. 

I wish I had the time to take the bill, go through it item by 
item, and explain in my own way to Senators present the bill 
as I see it. 

The amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is 
a good amendment, whether it shall be acted upon as one 
amendment or whether it shall be divided and the various items 
voted on separately. 

I wish to refer briefly to another portion of the bill. There 
is a section carrying an appropriation of $2,500,000 to provide 
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loans to farmers and money to buy seed. That is followed up 
by a provision that no farmer shall receive more than $300, and 
that before he receives that 8300 he must put up as security 
Government bonds or have the guaranty of a national or State 
bank for the debt. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
pardon an interruption there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Government-bond 
provision was stricken out on motion of the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Smoor]. That is my impression. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It appears in the bill which 
J have. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But the Senator from Utah of- 
fered an amendment when the amendment reported by the 
committee came up to strike that provision out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Very well; I am glad to 
hear that; I did not know that had been done. I only cite it, 
however, as one instance. I believe you can take this bill and 
go through it from beginning to end, with the appropriations of 
over $6,000,000 which it contains, and cut off the millions and 
then cut off the thousands and the real actual good and benefit 
of the bill to the producers of the country can be estimated in 
the remaining figures. It is a ridiculous thing. I never have 
seen anything like it, and I can only see one purpose in putting 
such a bill before a body of men for consideration, 

They tell us that as a prohibition measure we must destroy 
the grape-growing industry. We say, “ Well, we will willingly 
do that for the benefit that prohibition may bring.” We are told 
that we must eat less bread; the farmer is told that the price of 
his wheat must be fixed, and then we turn around and appropri- 
ate thousands and hundreds of thousands and millions of dollars 
for something that is not worth 10 cents on the dollar, 

I repeat that I do not know whether or not I shall vote for this 
bill—and it has almost reached the stage where it is ready to be 
voted upon—but if I do there will only be one reason for my 
action, and that reason will be the prohibition provision which 
it contains. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator says he is disposed to vote against 
this bill, and is only deterred by the fact that it involves the pro- 
hibition amendment. The Senator will recall that the amend- 
ment which finally prevailed prevents the sale of beers, wines, 
and liquors after the 30th day of June, 1919. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes; I am familiar with it. 

Mr. PHELAN. But the committee is agreed that the national 
prohibition amendment will be in effect in March, 1920, about 
eight months later. So the Senator can well satisfy himself, be- 
lieving in prohibition as he does, that prohibition will be in effect 
not later than March, 1920. Now, if he believes, as he does, that 
these items in the appropriation bill are indefensible and he 
wants to vote against the measure, I should think he could do so 
in good conscience because he will aid in defeating this, in his 
judgment, nefarious measure and at the same time will be sure 
of the prohibition within a short time of malt, vinous, and 
spirituous liquors. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, as I have 
said, I am not yet clear in my own mind how I will vote. I am 
in favor of war-time prohibition. I would be willing to vote for 
prohibition to take effect to-morrow, and then I would want the 
Government of the United States to appropriate an amount to pay 
those whose crops are destroyed by our action here. I voted 
for the amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. Tram- 
MELL} to have the prohibition provision go into effect in Janu- 
ary instead of June, because I could not see any real benefit 
that would be given to the men whose business is going to be 
destroyed by postponing the operation of the prohibition pro- 
vision for six months, 

I shall not take up now any more of the time of this body on 
this subject, except to state that I am in thorough sympathy 
with the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa; and, 
Mr. President, I come from one of the greatest agricultural 
States in the Union. There is no State in the Union to-day 
whose crops will excel thet of South Dakota in proportion to 
area, but I do not believe that there is anything in the bill that 
the people of my State, if they were here to-day, would ask me 
to vote for. I hope the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
will prevail. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
correct a stutement made by me. I stated to the Senator a 
while ago that I thought the provision with reference to bonds 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


as security had been stricken out on motion of the Senator from 


Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I find I was mistaken; his amendment did 
not carry, so that that provision remains in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Then, Mr. President, I 
wish to call specifically to the attention of the Senate the foolish- 
ness and the ridiculousness of attempting to loan to the farmers 
of the United States $300 apiece to enable them to secure seed, 
and then, before they can get that amount, to compel them to 
put up Government bonds as security or to have national or 
State banks guarantee the amount. Is there a Senator here who 
imagines that if a farmer could do that he would need to borrow 
money for seed wheat? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 
made an inquiry upon that point yesterday, and it was explained 
that the President had concluded to advance $5,000,000 for this 
purpose, so that the farmer would not be driven to the point of 
giving up gilt-edge securities, which in many cases he can not 
do, having already pledged his crops and his farm. I think the 
Recorp will disclose that that situation has been met by the 
President taking $5,000,000 out of his emergency fund for that 


purpose. $ 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Then, we certainly ought 
to eliminate this $2,500,000 item from the bill and rest on the 
emergency appropriation provided by the President. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to observe that the 
Senator from South Dakota did not answer the question which 
I think I put to him in categorical form; and I should like to 
ask him, if he will be so good as to answer me, whether or net 
he agrees with the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry as 
to the time when the Federal prohibition amendment will be 
in force and effect. Has he any doubt on that subject? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have no doubt whatever 
on that subject, Mr. President. 

Mr. PHELAN, Then, I should like to ask the Senator, as he 
believes there are many items in this bill which should not be 
passed—wasteful, extravagant, needless drains in war time upon 
the Treasury—if he will not vote against this bill, and at the 
same time satisfy his mind on the prohibition provision by post- 
poning the effectiveness of that provision for eight months? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, as I stated 
a while ago, I am not clear in my own mind how I shall vote 
on this bill. There is a great pressure for prohibition through- 
out the country. I belong to that great body. I realize that the 
men who had this bill in charge could not accomplish what they 
wanted to accomplish; but I believe that they worked earnestly, 
and accomplished the best they could for that measure. Fur- 
ther than that, I do not care to express myself at this time. 

Mr. PHELAN. I should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not know that under ordinary circumstances it is against the 
Constitution to pass sumptuary legislation; and, furthermore, 
does he not recall that the Chair ruled that a rider providing 
for prohibition upon this general appropriation bill was out of 
order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I am a 
farmer, not a lawyer, and I do not know much about the Con- 
stitution, and therefore I can not intelligently answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from California. I have understood that 
that is the contention. 

Mr, PHELAN. Mr. President, the only reason why prohi- 
bition was sought to be effected by constitutional amendment 
was because that was the only method known to the Constitu- 
tion and laws for prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
liquor. A statute on the subject invades the rights of the States, 
and there is no authority in the Constitution for the passage 
of a statute on that subject. That is fundamental law. Now, 
notwithstanding that, in the matter of wine—which involves 
the saving of no foodstuffs—the proponents of the Sheppard 
substitute sought by this devious and indirect and perhaps un- 
constitutional way to prohibit the manufacture and sale of wine. 
In view of that, I hope the Senator, whose mind is not yet made 
up, will see fit to vote aganist this measure. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I have been rather sur- 
prised at the widely divergent views expressed here on this mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. As one of 
the Members of this body, I believe in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the splendid work that it is doing. We have heard 
criticisms here of these different appropriations on the ground 
that they are provided for in other appropriations embraced in 
the general ‘Agricultural bill. We all know that that bill has 


not yet become a law. In fact, it was submitted to tlre Presi- 
dent and disapproved by him; and we know that the Agricul- 
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tural Department is at this time depending upon a joint resolu- 
tion continuing the old appropriations for the money to defray 
its expenses, 

As I understand it, Mr. President, these appropriations are 
intended to take care of special work which has been urged by 
all of the departments of the Government to bring about an in- 
creased food production ; and, as one of those who have come in 
contact with the work of the department, I am compelled to 
believe in its forcé and its efficiency. I do not believe that any 
appropriations made at this session of Congress will have more 
direct effect and influence for the purpose for which they are 
made than will this one. 

It must be a matter of some gratification even to Senators to 
have noted within the past few days reports from the countries 
of Europe as to the relief afforded them by this Nation in the 
way of food products. There is only one way in which we can 
secure the best results in the production of food products, and 
that is by proceeding along intelligent lines. These great agri- 
cultural crops haye not been produced under the old order, but 
they are produced under a new and entirely different system. 
The extension work that is mentioned here is just one way of 
bringing scientific farming, as taught in the colleges, to the 
farms themselves; and those of us who have had to do with 
the agents of the Agricultural Department in the actual field 
work liave not the impression that has been advanced here as 
to the extravagance of that work and the way it is brought to 
the farm. My experience and observation is that the Govern- 
ment is employing in this work some of the most capable young 
men I have ever known in any line of endeavor, and they are 
going about the work in a very earnest, intelligent, and industri- 
ous way. They are also making themselves very useful and very 
essential to the farming interests of the West, at least, and I 
believe to the whole Nation. In this book that I hold in my 
hand there are hundreds of letters, written by men from 24 
different States of the Union, including the State from which 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa comes, indorsing to the 
fullest extent the work of these agricultural agents, and I am 
sure it would be in opposition to the wishes of the great majority 
of farmers in the country to-day to have any of this work dis- 
continued. 

It is largely, I think, a question of viewpoint, after all. These 
appropriations look large; but if one considers the immense 
territory in which they are supposed to be employed and their 
far-reaching influence, they represent but a very small amount 
proportionately, and under no kind of circumstances could they 
fail to return a larger percentage of benefits, if they are properly 
applied, than any other appropriations that may be advanced 
here. 

Take this appropriation for the production of beef cattle: As 
was very correctly pointed out yesterday by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the entire situation in regard to the pro- 
duction of beef cattle on the western plains has undergone a 
complete change, from a few men with large holdings of live 
stock to many men with small holdings. In this period of 
transition there has been, of course, much lack of information 
on the part of those who are embarking in that enterprise, It 
is n new country; these are new people in a new country, and 
with them it is a new venture; and under no circumstances 
could the information that is furnished by the department fail 
to be of incalculable value to them. 

We are not content nowadays to go along under the old order 
of every man paying the price of his own experience. The 
highly competitive system of production makes that sort of thing 
entirely out of date and impossible. I can not answer for the 
results that the Agricultural Department is obtaining in other 
States, but in my State of Wyoming it has been wonderfully 
helpful. 

Finally I want to say in regard to this matter that at this 
particular time, when the demands for meat products are greater 
than they have ever been in the history of the Nation before, 
when our allies and our own armies in Europe are calling upon 
us for amounts of 100,000,000 to 120,000,000 pounds of beef a 
month, and when orders come to this Government for as much 
as 50,000,000 pounds at a time of certain specific kinds of pork 
products, it is no time for us to be hesitating about appropria- 
tions that are to be applied in a direct and efficient way, 

I hope the motion will not prevail. 

EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

During the delivery of Mr. Kenpricx’s speech, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 


if he will not ask to temporarily lay aside this bill in order that 
I may call up a joint resolution which has just been received 
from the House of Representatives and is now on the desk, 


‘which it is felt that wheat 


1 
so that it may be laid before the Senate and passed? It pro- 
vides for a necessary continuing appropriation, Will the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming kindly yield to me for that purpose? It is 
very important. Unless a joint resolution on the subject passes 
moy the Agricultural Department will not have any money on 

onday. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the joint 
resolution ought to be passed to-day, so as to be signed by the 
Presiding Officer before we adjourn to-day, I ask that the un- 
finished business may be temporarily laid aside for the consider- 
ation of the joint resolution referred to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, such will 
be the order. The Chair lays the joint resolution before the 
Senate. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 324) making appropriations 
for certain necessary operations of the Government for the 
month of September, 1918, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have seen a sufficient number of the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee to know that they favor 
this action, and I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

There being no objection the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, and it was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution making appropriations for certain necessary opera- 
tions of the Government and of the District of Columbia for the months 
of July and August, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved July 8, 
1918, e t so far as they relate to the support of the Army and of the 
District of Columbia, are extended and continued in full force and effect 
for and during the month of September, 1918. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiseal year ending June 
13, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by stimulating 
agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the statement 
has been made here that the President has set aside a fund to 
meet the emergency regarding the seed-wheat situation. Some 
days ago I sent over to the Department of Agriculture some 
information from a section of my State which would seem to 
demonstrate the necessity for some sort of aid in that locality. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. Would the Senator object to having a vote 
on this amendment of mine and disposing of that before we 
enter upon the consideration of another subject? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am only going to take a 
minute, if the Senator will pardon me. What I have to’say, 
of course, goes more particularly to the bill in general. 

This bill makes a provision whereby two and a half million 
dollars may be used in making loans to farmers for the pur- 
pose of buying seed wheat if the farmer puts up Government 
bonds or the indorsement of the bank. That is the extent to 
which it goes. The amount thus appropriated is only two and 
a half million dollars. An effort was made by several Senators 
to get relief from the President’s emergency fund, and the sum 
of $5,000,000 was obtained from that fund, as stated in regu- 
lations which have been promulgated for its use. I presume it 
was supposed that that would be a sufficient amount to take 
care of the situation generally; but in response to my specific 
appeal to the Department of Agriculture, and to my great 
amazement, I received a letter from the department, signed 
by the Acting Secretary, in which he refers to the provisions 
of this bill and rather intimates that until this bill is passed 
there will not be available sufficient funds to take care of the 
situation. Then comes a remarkable statement with regard to 
the fund of $5,000,000 obtained from the President. I quote 
from the letter: 

With the very limited fund, however— 

Which was $5,000,000— 


d with the advisability of restricting its use to those districts in 
wt g 2 is a fairly stable industry and 


warrants encouragement, it not seem possible to apply any of 
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this fund outside the limits of the recognized wheat belt in the south- 
ern Great Plains, comprised in Kansas, Oklahoma, and a few counties 
in the adjacent portions of Texas, 

So that is to be the use to which $5,000,000 is put, and if 
$5,000,000 is necessary in Kansas, Oklahoma, and a few coun- 
ties in Texas, I should like to inquire how much good the 
$2,500,000 in this bill, even if appropriated under circumstances 
that would make it available to the farmers, will do to all the 
rest of the country. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think the Senator is under a 
misapprehension as to the provisions of the pending bill. It 
carries about $6,000,000 for the purchase of seed. The major 
part of it is to be used for the purchase of seed and the sale of 
seed to farmers for cash. That is made a revolving fund. The 
$2,500,000 is to be used for the purchase of seed and the sale 
of seed to farmers on time and not for cash, and carries a pro- 
vision which makes it a revolving fund. So $2,500,000 is a 
revolying fund and $6,000,000 the entire amount carried. How- 
ever, the revolving fund might go many times further than 
em, or than $6,000,000 in the purchase and distribution 
of seed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not understand that 
$2,500,000 to be alone the revolving fund. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. How often do you expect it to 
revolve in one year? 

Mr. GORE. It provides that the security taken from the 
purchaser 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is there any provision in the 
bill whereby the security taken from the purchaser can be dis- 
posed of? f 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; it can be used for borrowing money to 
be used for the same purpose. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did net understand that. I 
should like to have my attention directed to the provision of the 
bill which does that. 

Mr, GORE. It is a part of the proviso, and I will say to the 
Senator It was a matter under discussion yesterday. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish the Senator from Oklahoma would 
speak so that we may understand his explanation upon this side 
of the Chamber as well. 

Mr. GORE. I apologize to the Senator from North Dakota. 
I was explaining to the Senator from New Mexico, who was 
complaining that this bill carries only $2,500,000 for the pur- 
chase and distribution of seed, that the entire amount carrie! 
by the bill is something more than $6,000,000 for that purpose, 
and the major part of it is to be used for the purchase of seeds 
and the sale of seeds for cash only. That is made a revolving 
fund. Two million five hundred thousand dollars of the amount 
of $6,000,000 can be used for the purchase of seed and for the 
sale of seed on time, the security taken for which when sold 
on time can be used by the Secretary of Agriculture, with the 
approyal of the Secretary of the Treasury, for the borrowing of 
money to be used in the further purchase and distribution of 
seed, so that that is a revolving fund. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Oklahoma to the provision of the bill 
as I read it. After providing that they can loan this money 
pies Government bonds as security the section of the bill pro- 
vides: 

That the Secretary of Agriculture may use such obligations of the 
United States as collateral to borrow money for supplying seed to 
farmers for cash in pursuatice of law. 

Mr. GORE. I had overlooked the fact that the word “ cash” 
was inserted. I did not have that in my mind. It could be 
used only once. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was absent during the 
lunch hour yesterday when, I understand, this amendment was 
adopted. There will therefore be no opportunity, I presume, for 
an amendment. 

Mr. GORE. May I say to the Senator that the pending amend- 
ment is in regard to the appropriation to encourage the pro- 
duction of meat. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I mean the amendment we have just 
been discussing was, I understood, adopted yesterday. 

. GORE. It was adopted yesterday. 

. McCUMBER. The amendment on pages 3 and 4. 

. GORE. Yes, sir. 

. McCUMBER. Now, I want a little explanation and to 
some suggestions concerning this particular amendment. 
. GORE. May I say to the Senator, the pending motion 
is to strike out the appropriation of $100,000 to encourage the 
production of meat, and after it is disposed of I intend to offer 
an amendment appropriating several million dollars to be loaned 
to farmers when that question will come up for consideration. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Then I will defer my remarks at the 
request of the chairman of the committee until we reach that 
amendment. 

Mr. GORE. I believe that would be the better course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa, 
who has moved the amendment to strike out certain lines on 
page 8, why he did not include in his motion the utilization of 
creamery by-products? That is not included in the Senator's 
motion, I believe. 

Mr. KENYON. That might as well have been included, but I 
thought I had gone about as far as I would be sustained in 
going. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, on 
page 3, line 1, to strike out the words “ production of beef cattle, 
$105,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will please 
state the next amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The SecurTrary. On page 3, lines 1 and 2, strike out live- 
stock production in the Great Plains region, $100,000.” 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, when the Senator from 
Iowa made his motion yesterday to strike out these several 
items, I stated at the time that I had not then ascertained the 
basis for the recommendation by the Secretary of Agriculture 
of an appropriation of $100,000 for live-stock production in the 
Great Plains region. I opposed a vote at that time upon that 
portion of the amendment. Since then I have received a state- 
ment from the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture in regard to this item, and I send 
it to the desk and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Dakota? There being none, 
the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY TO THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Plains region, which includes that pona of M 
Rockies, indicated the desirability of placing the agriculture of that 
If the large crops of 


ero in 
ri of drought. If they had live stock and means to . such stock, 
they could tide over these i ch this can be 


such 
from the is one which should 
receive close and persistent attention. The activities of the department 
and of the colleges should be directed toward the development of a 
national system of agriculture based on live stock in the entire area. 
As soon as a crop is assured, a strong campaign should be inaugurated 
for the construction of silos, especially the pit type, on every farm 
where the conditions are favorable. 

The 1919 food-production act as it passed the House contained an 
item for $100, with which the bureau intends to employ 30 beef- 
cattle specialists to assist farmers and cattlemen in 8 all good 
breeding cows and to stimulate and emphasize the necessity of breeding 
for a maximum calf crop and pee ring permanent pastures, building 
silos, and preserving all available foodstuffs in the Great Plains region. 
These men can be effectively used in Sik fe g out this work of stimu- 
lating the development of a national system o ag aap in that region 
based” on live stock. The proper proportion of these ists will be 
detailed to Montana as soon as the appropriation for the work becomes 
available. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I simply want to say that 
under this statement of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry I think this appropriation is entirely justified, and I 
trust the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, as it 

rtains to this item, will not prevail. 

Mr. President, this Great Plains country has to a large ex- 
tent—especially in my State, and I think that is true in many 
other States—been largely settled by homesteaders within the 
last comparatively few years. Men have taken homestead 
tracts of 160 acres, or, under the enlarged-homestead act, of 320 
acres, or, under the stock-raising homestead act, of 640 acres of 
land, and the land is no longer now in the exclusive possession 
of the ranchmen or big cattle raisers, as was the case years ago. 

These people have not had success year after year, as every- 
body knows who knows anything about the climatic conditions 
in this country, in the raising of crops. The object of the 
Department of Agriculture is to put agriculture there in that 
semiarid region on a stock-raising basis. It would be a great 
boon to that country if farmers could but realize that their 
principal resource is in the raising of stock rather than in trying 
to raise wheat under the conditions that exist in regard to 
rainfall, and so forth. 

The purposes for which the appropriation is to be used, as 
stated in this memorandum from the head of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, indicates the great benefit the use of that 


ry area 
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money will be to farmers in caring for stock, in the breeding of 
stock, and in the use of forage crops in feeding stock. 

I trust that this item will be allowed to remain in the bill. 
One hundred thousand dollars is an inconsiderable item for the 
Great Plains country. My own State, as I said, west of the 
Missouri River ineludes a part of the Great Plains region, but 
the whole region extends from the ninety-seventh or ninety- 
eighth meridian westward 300 to 500 miles to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and, I believe, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico; all 
this is ineluded in the Great Plains region, and for that region 
the paltry sum of $100,000 is sought to be appropriated for the 
purpose of live-stock production. 

Mr. President, there is one other feature about it. Yesterday 
in a colloquy with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] reference 
was made to other appropriations in the general Agricultural 
appropriation bill and the inference sought to be drawn was 
that this was a duplication of some other item or items in the 
Agricultural appropriation bill. But, Mr. President, this is not 
a duplicate of any item in the general appropriation bill at all. 
Tt stands alone for the development of that particular industry 
in that particular section of the country and is not duplicated 
in this or in any other bill. 

I sympathize with a great deal of the criticism made against 
many of the items of Agricultural appropriation bills. I myself 
have sought on different occasions to prevent the enactment of 
some of them, but I must confess, Mr. President, that I had 
very little encouragement, if any help at all, on the part of 
those whom I now find objecting to some of the items of this 
bill. It seemed to be taken for granted by Senators that since 
the bill had been reported by the Agricuitural Committee, since 
such a large portion of the country, particularly the South, was 
benefited by the items, it would be useless to object, and they 
were allowed to go through. This one item, pertaining as it 
does to a region about which I know something of the condi- 
tions which have existed since that western region was opened 
up in my State for settlement in 1908 and 1910, is a most 
meritorious proposition and I hope it will be retained in the 
bill. 

We should further consider, Mr. President, that this is outside 
of the ordinary Agricultural appropriation bill. The purpose 
Is to aid and encourage food production. The result from an 
expenditure of this kind in this region will be almost imme- 
diate. We are advised to raise more wheat with a view to help 
in the winning of the war, and so here is another way to help 
in the winning of the war, namely, in the production of a kind 
of food needed just as much as wheat is needed. 

I hope the amendment to strike out that item at least will 
not prevail. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
from South Daketa has really analyzed the meaning of the 
statement which he has just had read from the Department 
of Agriculture. What does it say? That statement says, If you 
will give us $100,000 then we will tell the farmers of eastern 
Montana, east of the Rockies, where they get burned out once in 
a while with hot winds, that it would be to their interest to raise 
cattle and to save their better class of stock and go into cattle 
raising. Really, is there any farmer in Montana or anywhere 
else who does not know that? Do we need to expend $100,000 
to have the Department of Agriculture tell the farmers that? 
Here is lind burned out with hot winds. The farmer knows that 
just as well as the Agricultural Department can possibly know 
it. He knows that if he can raise corn and have stock on hand 
nt the present prices he should build silos and put his corn 
into the silos, Of course the Agricultural Department does not 
say anything about how long a season we have up along that 
line to raise corn and the proportionate number of years it would 
be frosted out before we could raise any corn, which the farmer 
probably does know, and he has probably found it out by an 
actual test of the question. 

I ean not see that there is anything informing in that state- 
ment. If the Agricultural Department could tell the farmer 
who has been burned out how he can buy stock without having 
any money to buy it with, and any credit to buy it with, it 
would be giving him some very useful information. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. I suppose the Senator has voted before for 
appropriations of $600,000 or $700,000 for live stock and dairy 
demonstration work. He might just as well ask the question 
with reference to an item of that kind as to ask why should the 
farmer be instructed in regard to raising live stock in the Great 
Plains region because it is farm work and it is dairy work So 
there is scarcely an item in the Agricultural appropriation bill 
to which the same argument would not apply. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I the cottage-cheese matter will 
go out of the Agricultural bill. I do not think I ever voted to 
send women over the country at a cost of eight or ten or twelve 
dollars a day, driving automobiles, and with an additional ex- 
pense of $45 a week, to instruct the farmers’ wives how to make 
cottage cheese. It is a good article, I will admit, but I can not 
ses the necessity for any of that expense. What the farmers are 
suffering from is the fact that they have not the money to invest 
in young stock. They know that it will require them from three 
to four years before they will begin to get a return upon their 
investment, whereas if they sow wheat in the spring, in 100 
days—if they have a erop at all—they will get a return. Of 
course, they would go into stock raising now if they had the 
money to invest in it and could find some way by which they 
could live through until they would get their returns from it. 
J really do not think that the Agricultural Department can tell 
them anything about that for which we need to pay $100,900. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, the remaining items on page 
3, I think, could profitably all be taken out, although I am not 
sure about the item for sheep. It is possible that some benefit 
could be derived from that. I am disposed to vote for this 
$100,000 appropriation, as I did for the appropriation of $105,000 
for production of beef cattle, and te permit it to remain in. 

There is a shortage of stock cattle in the United States. In 
every region that serves as the source of supply the receipts of 
cattle at all the yards where are the principal central markets 
of the country indicate a constantly diminishing supply of beef 
cattle. The packing houses, both large and small, have many 
times communicated not only with the department but with 
many other public officers, ineluding Members of beth Houses, 
calling attention to the shortage of the stock cattle. 

We are apt, if this war unfortunately should continue for two 
years, to find ourselves short of beef supply. The same danger 
does not attend the other varieties of live stock. Hors can be 
produced on comparatively short notice. I do not believe the 
item of $150,000 for pork production is needed. I think that is 
a waste of money. I think the farmers generally, wherever hogs 
can be profitably produced, will produce to the extreme limit of 
their capacity. I do not think any stimulant from Government 
inspection is necessary for that end. What is needed fs to give 
the farmer a chance; leave him alone with his help, and he will 
do the rest. The sum for the utilization of creamery by-prod- 
ucts, I think, would be a waste of money. Cottage cheese I 
have heretofore remarked on, and I will not duplicate anything 
I said on that subject. 

Production of poultry, $129,600. I will take all these to- 
gether, because I do not wish again to oceupy the floor or the 
time of the Senate. It ought to go out for the same reason. 
Everybody, wherever poultry can be raised, is raising up to the 
limit now, where it is profitable to raise either for the meat in 
the poultry or for egg production. There will not be, in my 
judgment, any increase in the supply of any of these different 
varieties of food because of these appropriations. 

The live-stock situntion for beef purposes is a very serious 
condition in the United States. We must continue to have the 
requisite quantity of beef to go abroad for military and for 
naval purposes. So I will take a chance on that rather than 
to make any statement against it, and support the items, in- 
cluding that of $100,000. All these matters relate to food pro- 
duction. 

There has been a direct assault on the agencies of food pro- 
duction in this: country by one of the official branches of the 
Government. 

The Federal Trade Commission prompts me to suggest the re- 
vival of the ducking stool. It has very largely assumed the 
function and performed the duties of a common scold. At the 
common law that active but pernicious brand of citizen, male or 
female, furnished a proper subject for immersion by the ducking 
stool, and I do not know of any other way to cool off the radical 
members of this Trade Commission than to apply the old-fash- 
foned common-law remedy to them. This may be due to the 
transitory as well as the effervescent qualities of some of its 
membership. 

The commission has accomplished a measure of good In the in- 
dustrial and commercial world. Its activities in assaulting and 
seeking to discredit various legitimate industries are likely, 
however, to neutralize the good to its credit. 

The commission accounts that day lost when it has not discoy- 
ered a vast industrial conspiracy somewhere in the country. 
As at present constituted, the commission’s rhetorical powers are 
frequently far in advance of its ability to regard or assimilate 
facts. Of late, its reports indicate literary propensities rather 
than industrial knowledge. Even a casual reader would suspect 


that some of the members of the commission considered the 
sensational volume known as The Jungle, written by a some- 
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what sensational private investigator several years ago, as better 
authority than the decision of the Federal courts defining the 
private rights of American citizens against practically a John 
Doe search warrant, 

Some of the official phenomena observed on this commission 
may be due to the fact of a hitherto overlooked practical use of 
this body in the publie economy. It is an incubator for United 
States Senators and other officers. Many candidates have been 
hatched in this nest. 
the act of Congress creating the commission made no reference 
to this public service it was one of the incidental powers growing 
out of a forma! grant specifically enumerated. Like many other 
liberal constructions, the incidental powers become of more con- 
sequence than the enumerated ones. It seems to be well under- 
stood that a great multitude of people using a given article of 
merchandise are much more useful in politics than the limited 
number who produce the merchandise. Candidates are very par- 
tial to numbers. If an official duty can be performed in such a 
way as to obtain favor with many at the expense of nobody but 
the few serving the public, it becomes a grateful and eminently 
desirable task. Men whose principal exploits are performed 
with a fountain pen in lurid newspaper columns fairly revel in 
such services. The less one has done in constructive work of 
any kind in private life the better qualified he is to instruct those 
who have founded and managed great undertakings on how Jit- 
tle they know about them. The authors of books and those gen- 
tlemen heretofore subject to a very large run-off of words in 
the sensational press enjoy managerial powers over some of the 
principal industries of the country. 

For some years Wall Street was their theme. It afforded 
many 2 knight of the lead pencil an unfailing source of revenue 
and profitable fiction. The public have wearied somewhat of 
this article. Wall Street is merely a place for an exchange of 
values between gentlemen who entertain widely different views 
thereon. It involves a continual readjustment of bank accounts, 
und occasionally bankruptey courts. Nothing is actually pro- 
duced within the purlieus or center of this celebrated place to 
furnish food, clothing, or shelter. The Street has, however, been 
able to survive and even to furnish members on some of the nu- 
merous boards, bureaus, and commissions of this administra- 
tion. It seems even sometimes that Wall Street has been granted 
absolution for its financial sins and to have gained somewhat 
in favor even with those who at one time hunted its habitues 
in their lair. 

But, of course, the activities of such critics can not be stayed. 
Tf they do not manifest themselves in one form, it must be 
some other. It seems, like an elemental force, to be impossible 
of suppression. It is merely a question of how it will exhibit 
itself. Just now it is the fashion to sally forth from Washing- 
ton into the Middle West and assail some enterprise located 
there. Of late the commission seems to have selected Chicago 
and Illinois as its hunting ground. It is a poor day when the 
commission can not discover some horrible affair in that section 
of the country to report to the President. The more sensational 
the better, because it commands headlines in certain of the public 
press. It causes great rejoicing in the socialist newspapers that 
have recently confessed their sins to the administration and been 
restored to publication and postal privileges or released from 
jail. - 

Just now the packers are the object of the commission’s hue 
and ery. Their principal offices are in Illinois, Chicago is the 
place of residence of the individual packers. Illinois has not 
been unduly favored by this administration in many ways. Al- 
though its facilities for furnishing supplies, especially foodstuffs, 
surpass anything in the country, it could not prevent the Wash- 
ington authorities from falling under the obsession that every- 
thing had to be done along the Atlantic coast or in the Capital; 
hence the congestion in Washington and the coast region, 
where, as impartial investigation shows, the cost of every species 
of merchandise and of living generally is higher than at any 
other point in the United States and greater than it is in the 
city of London, England. Thus it is that we are impressed with 
the powers of regulation for the benefit of the private consumer, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask a question for information. I 
have had some conversation with persons connected with the 
Food Administration in the District of Columbia; and a great 
many persons residing within the District, perhaps because I am 
a member of the District Committee, have appealed to me with a 
view to securing a reduction of prices, particularly of food that 


It seems to be taken for granted that while. 


is sold in this District, I ask the Senator from Illinois whether, 
from his investigations, the Food Administration of this District 
is exercising all of the power which it possesses for the purpose 
of securing proper prices of food products for those who are 
resident within the District? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator’s inquiry is most 
timely. Within the last four days I think five dealers in food- 
stuffs have had their licenses revoked, and commission men and 
wholesale and jobbing houses have been notified, so far as notice 
ean be given, not to sell to such dealers, and they have been 
temporarily removed from business. Whether or not they haye 
been permanently removed I do not know; but they are not now 
in a condition to transact business because of haying charged 
excessive prices over the reasonable ones which ought to have 
been charged. That has been done within the last four days 
and is the only healthy activity that I have seen to relieve the 
private consumer. I commend it and hope it is the beginning 
of relief. Of course the consumer has had the benefit of prices 
fixed very largely on staples by the Food Administration, but 
outside of flour and a few wheat products, there have been no 
general regulations followed by decisive action attempted for 
the private consumer until the time indicated. I sincerely hope 
that the Food Administration will from this beginning com- 
mence to relieve the excessively high prices which prevail in 
this Capital, for they have become a national scandal. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, does not the Sena- 
tor think that the District Committee possesses some power 
under which it could act to bring about a proper regulation of 
restaurants and hotels and the fixing of such prices upon the 
part of hotels and restaurants as would not permit the extor- 
tionate charges which have been made in the city, and which 
are still being made, not only upon those who are called here 
for war purposes but upon those who come here for legitimate 
business purposes? 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
President. 

Mr. KING. From the very little investigation which I have 
made, it seems to me that the District Committee, as well as the 
Food Administration, have not exercised the powers which they 
possess for the purpose of remedying the evils that are so mani- 
fold and to which the Senator has so forcefully referred, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have no doubt the District 
Committee could initiate legislation that would very materially 
improve the situation, and I should myself be very glad to sup- 
port some legislation similar to the Saulsbury joint resolution, 
which has accomplished material good, although, generally 
speaking, most of the landlords are paying no attention to it, so 
far as serving notice for and attempting to collect an increased 
rent is concerned. I think everybody whose lease expires by the 
Ist of October next will receive very early, if they have not 
already received, the usual 80 days’ notice under the lease. The 
Saulsbury resolution, we have been advised by some lawyers in 
the District, is not valid, and they propose to litigate it. If 
they can litigate more than we can legislate, if needed, they will 


I think there is no doubt about it, Mr. 


be quite busy. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator from Illinois, 
with relation to the attempt to control the price of food articles 
which are for sale in grocery stores, that that effort has been 
made by the Food Control Department for more than the last 
four or five days. I have known of several instances where 
stores have been closed and where notices have been posted 
upon them that they were closed by reason of the order of the 
Food Control Department for the violation of certain prices at 
which they should have sold their goods. I have known that to 
exist for at least two weeks, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was going to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado how long it has been since that effort has been made. It 
had not fallen under my observation two weeks ago, and I am 
glad to have the Senator add that information to what I have 
already given. Such cases falling under my notice have been 
within the last four days. 

The first result of the immense collection of business in the 
East and along the Atlantic coast was a tremendous congestion 
last winter. The next seems to be a general attack by the com- 
mission on the meat industry, the headquarters of which are in 
Illinois. Contracts for Government supplies were placed in 
eastern cities. The contractor not only for food supplies but 
many other kinds of merchandise in many instances was obliged 
to draw from the West to supply his contract needs, so that the 
contractor along the Atlantic coast actually drew his merchan- 
dise to fill his contract from western sources. This disturbed 
radically the normal relation between a source of supply and the 
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point of assembling it for shipment overseas. The Department 
of Labor alone has moved over 500,000 men, approximately, up 
to July 1, 1918, to other points outside the Middle West. 

In the single State of Illinois our supply of labor has been 
depleted by 500,000 men. This State contains within its limits 
the greatest manufacturers of agricultural implements in the 
world. Without their product food supplies can not be produced. 
It is a vital industry. It has been delayed and hampered by in- 
considerate departmental action in Washington. It has been 
harassed and impeded by investigation and threats of further 
hostilities. Their essential supplies of material have been cur- 
tailed, while the same material has been permitted to go to 
nonessential industries without limit. It is only now after a 
year of such conduct that pleasure automobiles are to be cur- 
tailed. 

Over n year ago in this body, Mr. President, I called atten- 
tion to a 50 per cent reduction in the metal supplies of an 
agricultural implement house and to the fact that pleasure 
automobile manufacturers were allowed a full supply of metal 
for the manufacture of their vehicles for purely pleasure pur- 
poses. This limitation became a very practical one. Recently 
the manufacture of automobiles for other than essential pur- 
poses has been eliminated, so as to use the supply of sheet steel 
and other metals for more essential purposes. 

Illinois contains the greatest live-stock market known. With 
its packing industries Illinois has made possible meat supplies 
for our allies before we entered the war and for our country and 
them since. The history of the packing houses and stockyards 
of Illinois is the history of the development and use of such 
utilities in the live-stock and meat interests of the country and 
of the world. Many years ago fresh meats had n limited market 
zone from the place of slaughter, In warm weather the tem- 
perature fixed the limit of the diameter of that zone. Hammond 
probably is the first man who presented the possibilities of the 
refrigerator-car service. The packers saw its potential use. 
The rest of it is history; and I have lived through that period 
in the aren subject to these influences in my short life. They 
went to the great railway companies and asked them to build 
refrigerator cars for fresh-meat shipments by the packers. The 
railways declined. They did not wish to assume the risk of 
what seemed an experimental undertaking. The packers wero 
literally compelled to build their own refrigerator cars. This 
vital truth is forgotten in the attacks on the packing houses 
both large and small. It made it possible not only to supply 
fresh meats from Chicago and other packing centers of the 
West, but it opened up the possibilities since developed of the 
refrigerator-car service for all perishable merchandise to be 
distributed in such cars. Criticism is made that the refrigerator 
lines are the means by which the packers hold the monopoly 
of interstate trade in products requiring such service. As a 
matter of fact, the railroad companies will transport, under 
similar contract, all such freight tendered them for carriage. Any 
concern in this country that will tender to a steam railway a 
refrigerator car londed with any kind of merchandise can have 
it transported at the usual rates. There is no monopoly in 
this save that which comes from an established business as 
against one that begins anew. Yet it is stated that this mo- 
nopoly can only be broken up by the Government's assuming cer- 
tain agencies now utilized in the distribution of fresh meats. 

There is no monopoly save in the established business and 
good will. If the five large packers that ordinarily are singled 
out for criticism own 91 per cent of the private car lines used 
in the trade, it Is because they have been willing to take the 
chances in developing a new industry when the other shippers 
and steam railways would not. 

The so-called “big five” packing houses do not have con- 
trol, under liberal estimates, of over 35 per cent of the entire 
meat business in the United States. The local houses furnish 
about 65 per cent of the total supply of meat. There is always 
competition between the local butchers and the packers. The 
70 per cent control by the packers assailed in the commission’s 
report is limited exclusively to interstate trade. Local butch- 
ers can not go beyond a local market into interstate markets 
unless they are willing to embark enough capital in the busi- 
ness for the necessary refrigerator-car service. The packers, 
through the refrigerator service, serve a wider market neces- 
sarily for fresh meats. Instead of attacking such an industry 
and seeking to break it down, if there are practices to be 
discontinued let them be pointed out by the commission; let 
it make its recommendations, and in due course of administra- 
tion or of legislation the regulations will be made. If regula- 


tious are to be made, give the industry the regulations. My 
observation and the experience of those who are in authority 
is that such regulations will be obeyed, It is forgotten that 
every packer doing an interstate business in this country is 


already under Government supervision. Their profits are fixed 
ane 3 regulations are made for the conduct of their 
afta 

The impression is left on the public mind that 70 per cent 
is the part of the entire meat business controlled by the five 
Chicago packers, when, in fact, the 70 per cent applies exclu- 
sively to interstate trade. It is recommended, of course, that 
the Government take refrigerator-car lines, the stockyards 
with all their incidental property, live-stock cars, cold-storage 
plants, and warehouses. It is but a step, of course, to a com- 
plete acquisition by the Government of the packing business. 
Tt will follow the way of the steam railways, telephones, and 
telegraphs, along with the life and fire insurance business and 
all other forms of indemnity. Even if refrigerator cars are 
placed at the disposal of the small packers, it would not. give 
them an interstate market unless they utilized the animal by- 
products so as to sustain a competitive business. 

The investigation itself was ex parte and a mere formality. 
The commission is joining in the general tendency desired by 
the administration. The Government proposes to own as well 
as control ultimately all of such undertakings unless checked 
by an aroused public opinion. 

Why single out the profits of the packers? Are they inordi- 
nate? The Food Administration limits the return on meats 
to 9 per cent, During the prewar years the hundred and forty 
million dollar profit referred to by the commission was earned 
on te sales of over four and a half billion dollars. This 
is about 3.11 per cent on each dollar’s worth of business trans- 
acted. If the consumers of merchandise could buy their neces- 
saries, with only this profit absorbed in the cost price to them, 
the expense of living would be the lowest ever known. 

The return on the invested capital in the meat business has 
been limited to the 9 per cent referred to. The statements in 
regard to the large dividends on the entire amount of money in- 
vested in the business, including both meats and all other pack- 
ing-house lines, are not only unfair but untrue, and were either 
known to be so by the commission when made, or the report is 
based on inexcusable ignorance or inability to understand facts. 
War conditions and rising prices of live stock have required very 
large increases in capital investments. Inventories have risen 
until they show from two or three times the prewar value. If 
the dividends be computed on the total investment of the busi- 
ness it will be found that 10 per cent, in case of Swift & Co. to 
illustrate, is correct. The huge investments required by present 
prices or any surplus resulting from its use can not be estimated 
as profits at this time. A tremendous risk attaches to war values 
of all merchandise in which capital and surplus are invested. A 
decisive victory or n peace treaty would send war prices pre- 
cipitately to a lower level and obliterate overnight the mythical 
profits found by the commission. All inventory values are sub- 
ject to this hazard of the market. Swift & Co., for instance, 
found that after paying 10 per cent dividend to more than 20,000 
stockholders in 1917 and after putting the balance of its profits 
back into the business, it was compelled to issue additional stock 
to raise money for the maintenance of its war business. It was 
also required to increase its borrowings from banks by over 

75,000,000 compared with prewar times. Its inventory values 
before the war of $50,000,000 have now mounted to over $150,- 
000,000. Similar conditions attach to the business of all the 
other packers. 

In July, 1918, the average wholesale price of beef in Washing- 
ton, for a given week, was 21.27 cents a pound to the retailer. 
From the packing houses out of the refrigerator car the average 
price to the local meat market of all cuts of beef was 21 cents 
and a fraction. There is very little of that wasted, Mr. Presi- 
dent; there is scarcely a pound of the bone in the beef wasted. 
It is cut up by the adept, if he knows how to cut meat on the 
block, in such a way that nearly every pound of the bone is sold 
with enough meat attached to it to carry a sale of the bone, It 
becomes a soup bone, known to the thrifty housewife in the 
kitchen as one of the good ways of getting over Sunday with a 
supply of something that will fill up the family. Practically 
there is but little waste on the whole of the quarter of beef or on 
the entire beef when reduced to salable quantities on the block, 

For a good part of my life, in connection with certain associ- 
ates, I bought beef in carload lots every day. We bought from 
the packers, largé and small; we bought from some packers in 
Towa, smaller packers than those known in Chicago, and we 
bought from St. Louis occasionally, and sometimes from the 
braneh houses of the Chicago packers, and sometimes from 
others. We bought both fresh and preserved meat. I bought 
for my kitchen the same brand and cuts of meat from my local 
meat-market man that I was buying at wholesale prices from 
the packer. In those days when round steak from the packing 
houses was sold to us in carload lots for 6.89 cents a pound, 
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or 7 cents at the outside, I paid for my kitchen 143 cents for 
exactly the same cut of round steak. We sent the entire car 
load to our cooling room, taking it out of the refrigerator car 
for that purpose. The same train that brought our refrigerator 
cars of dressed meat to that point also brought the supplies of 
fresh meat to the local meat market there for exactly the same 
price that we paid; but when I went to buy it I paid an increase 
of 100 per cent, which shows that the increase in price is caused 
by the local handler, who must stand a little loss, must 
furnish the help, the delivery wagons, and the like for conduct- 
ing the business. The same.beef that was selling in July, 1918, 
ut 21.27 cents wholesale reached the consumers at Washington 
at some 50 to 62 cents a pound, an increase of more than 150 per 
cent added on every pound of the meat that was sold and re- 
tailed in Washington. The packer made an average price of 
3.11 cents on each dollar’s worth of business, and was limited 
to 9 per cent dividend on the year’s meat business. The retail 
meat dealer in Washington, instead of making 3.11 cents profit 
on each dollar of sale to his customer, as the packers have done, 
gets from 57 cents to 60 cents out of every dollar's worth of meat 
he handles between the packers’ refrigerator car and the delivery 
to his customers. If the packers made the same profit that 
the retailers do the commission would be justified in making a 
severely critical report that would rival the one that has been 
recently forthcoming, and it would then have the advantage of 
being based upon a market truth; but up to two weeks ago, 
according to the statement made by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. SHarrotH], and up to four days ago, according to my 
observation, the Government has shown little or no activity in 
curbing the inordinate profits of the retailers in Washington. 
What they will do hcreafter I hope and believe will be of a 
more satisfactory character. 

To what agency could the Government apply to obtain meat 
supplies for the Army in such vast quantities if it were not 
for the packing industry of the country? Let credit be given 
to all packers, both large and small. I protest against singling 
out the largest plants in the business as a target against which 
prejudice and distorted figures are directed. On July 22, 1918, 
the Government delivered to the packers a meat order which 
broke the world’s record. It called for 99,560,000 pounds of 
bacon and 134,000,000 pounds of canned meats for the Army. 
The cost will run to about $140,000,000, of which $130,000,000 
will go to live-stock growers. ‘The deliveries are to be com- 
pleted: by January 1, 1919. No small packers and no small 
business combination, Mr. President, would have been equal to 
the emergency. 

Some complaint was made a few months ago about a quantity 
of meat delivered at a certain camp which had spoiled. An 
investigation was had, and it was demonstrated that the meat 
had left the packing house, the consignor, in first-class condi- 
tion, but beeause of delays in the transportation service on 
the part of the carriers managed and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment, and the lack of reicing on the road, the meat was 
unfit for use when it finally reached its destination. That was 
not due to the condition of the meat when shipped by those 
who sold it, but due to the delay in transportation, connected 
with the lack of refrigeration or reicing on the way. 

There was another brilliant stroke of policy connected with 
the delivery of this meat order. The head of the department or 
bureau having it in charge conceived that it would be something 
worthy of Mr. Creel’s exploits if it were given to the public; 
so, instead of keeping this 99,000,000-pound order of bacon and 
134.000, 000-pound order of canned meat where it could be car- 
ried out without undue disturbance of the market, they hastened 
to publish it to the world, and it went out with the ordinary 
publicity agencies furnished by the Committee on Public In- 
formation. Here is what immediately happened because of this 
masterly stroke of business from a desiré—very laudable, no 
dcubt—to show what the Government was doing: Both in the 
pasture and where the stock was being fed grain preparatory 
to final shipment, everybody, either the stock raiser or anybody 
who had meat supplies on the hoof or otherwise on hand, was 
directly or indirectly instrumental in causing an increase in 
the market. It is estimated that the imprudent publication of 
the purchase by the Government of these millions of pounds of 
supplies cost the Government, in subsequent purchases of neces- 
sary meat supplies, of which this is only a part, more than 

_ $30,000,000, as the amazing exploit of these business gentlemen 
who sit at the heads of bureaus and who are more martinets 
in discipline than they are observers of markets! 

The large packers nre entitled to the credit of utilizing what 
formerly was a waste product. If they have made it a source 
of profit to themselves, they have made it a source of profit to the 
country as well. One who saves is equal to one who creates, 
for preservation is but another form of creation of value, The 
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small slaughterhouse can not avail itself of these advantages. 
It is an economic misfortune for the latter and for the general 
public, because that much of the country’s by-products is lost 
utterly. It is only because of a high development in the use of 
every part of the animal that the large packers can buy a steer 
on the hoof, slaughter it, and sell the dressed beef back to its 
former owner for less than the original cost of the live animal. 

The agricultural-implement manufacturers of Illinois, all other 
manufacturers as well, and the packers resident in Chicago are 
the constituents of my distinguished colleague [Mr. Lewis] and 
myself. I protest against the unfair treatment they have re- 
ceived at the hands of our Government, to which they have 
shown 100 per cent of loyalty in the conduct of the war and in 
the sacrifices they have made. 

Why have the large industries of Chicago and of Illinois been 
singled out for invidious discrimination? The Ford Motor Co. 
of Michigan holds over $300,000,000 in Government contracts. 
Some of the contracts of that company required adyances from 
the Government Treasury. Material is supplied by the Govern- 
ment. Ford is paid on a 10 per cent basis, with a 25 per cent 
allowance for anything saved on the price of each unit. Ford 
will make, on present contracts, more than $30,000,000 out of 
the Government, which in part finances his contracts. Re- 
cently he has expressed a willingness to cover all of the profit 
into the Treasury. He is not the first candidate I have known 
to forego all profit connected with any public transaction. The 
courts of several States have said that such promises are as 
morally reprehensible and as full of turpitude as the actions 
of the man who goes out and buys an individual vote on elec- 
tion day; and they have condemned without stint such offers 
made to release lawful profits or fees in consideration of the 
releasor being engaged in a strenuous campaign and desires 
votes for election to public office. I would have thought more 
of the atonement of Mr. Ford if he, out of the generosity of his 
system and the goodness of his heart, had released all his profits 
before he became a candidate. 

If the packers made as much off of the public as Ford does 
off of the Government they would have averaged $450,000,000 of 
profit during the prewar period of 1915 and 1916 and 1917, in- 
stead of the $140,000,000 complained of by the Trade Commission 
in the three years. Ford is a public benefactor for making 
three times as much as the packers, a public benefactor taking 
more than three times the profit charged to the packers by the 
commission, and then he becomes fit to be a candidate for Sen- 
ator not of one party, which might be pardoned, but he wants 
to run on both, or be put in a position where he can elect! 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiirrry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think Mr. Ford can be of much more benefit 
to the country where he is than he could be in the Senate, and 
for that reason I should be sorry to see him elected, but I think, 
in justice to Mr. Ford, in view of what the Senator has just said, 
that I would perhaps be excused for making public a private 
conversation which I had with Mr. Ford during the first week 
of last June, on which occasion he said that it was his intention 
to cover back into the Treasury of the United States all the profit 
that he would make on.Government work during the war. That 
was before he became a candidate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before he became a candidate? I am very 
glad to hear it. It somewhat purifies his motives. Let me see, 
Ten per cent on the amount I have named will be $30,000,000, 
In a small measure that will help undo the damage he did when 
he was a pacifist, before we entered the war, and even after 
we entered the war, and before he experienced a change of 
heart. It will credit something on a tremendous debit account 
he has incurred, It will not, however, remove him from the 
group of dependent fathers which I shall now comment upon. 

Mr. Ford's son is 23 years of age, and so long as he has in- 
truded these matters upon public attention, it is entirely proper 
to comment upon them. Without any express exemption by 
superior authority, such conditions have been created that he 
has not been mustered into the service. It is upon the plea, 
upon various procedures had before different circumlocution 
offices in various parts of the country, reaching all the way from 
Detroit. to Washington, that the- son is indispensable to the 
father in the management of the factory and that the factory 
has large war contracts, In that event it would be a shameless 
waste of man power and brains to elect the father to the Senate 
and let the burden and the mantle of this entire business fall 
upon a 23-year-old stripling in the person of young Ford. So I 
think the best thing would be to muster the son into the service, 
like my neighbors’ sons have been sent, like my relatives and 
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your relatives of draft age have been sent, and who claim no 
privileges of that kind; to let the son go where he can bear 
the usual burden, without regard to parentage or social stand- 
ing or wealth, and let the father, the original charter member of 
the Club of Dependent Fathers in the United States, remain in 
charge of his factory. * 

Mr. President, for 18 years the only law partner I probably 
will ever have had in my life and myself got along very pleas- 
antly in our private affairs. A year ago this last winter he died. 
He left an only son and his widow. By the fortunes of the 
drawing of numbers from the urn the son drew the number that 
sent him into the military service; and his widowed mother, in 
Illinois, bereaved in a double sense, but with undiminished 
loyalty and with a sincere wish that her son may do his entire 
duty, like the Roman mother of old, sent him into the service 
with her blessing, to return either with his shield or upon it. 
That is one of the “short and simple annals of the poor.” The 
blood of young Ford is no better than the blood of my partner’s 
son, no better than the blood of my relatives or your relatives 
in the service, no better than the blood of hundreds of clerks who 
haye gone from railway offices, and hundreds of sturdy men who 
haye gone from the factories, mines, and from the fields of our 
country. But this gentleman, 23 years of age, who has become 
the sole support of his millionaire father, is the reason why 
Henry Ford became the original charter member of the distin- 
guished and ancient Order of Dependent Fathers. 

Let me read a little more, as long as Mr. Ford has injected 
himself into public affairs. He voted for Garfield in 1884, when 
Garfield had been dead nearly four years, showing that it is 
remarkably fortunate that he knows more about jitneys than he 
does about politics. Let me examine his affairs a little more. 
In the evidence taken in some litigation of certain gentlemen 
with Mr. Ford, wherein they differed on business matters, it 
appeared that in 1916 Mr. Ford’s company made over 30 per cent 
dividends on the invested capital stock. Here is the report, 
taken from the sworn evidence. In the year ending July 31, 
1916, the total of business done was $206,867,347. The total 
profit on the business of that volume was $59,994,118. The per- 
centage of profit on the business in 1916 was nearly 293 per 
cent, or, to use round figures, nearly 30 per cent. There is no 
packer, there is no carnivorous concern in Wall Street, there 
is nothing in St. Louis or Chicago that can show a fairy tale 
of expanded capital stock and profits like this concern. Here is 
the further evidence: 

The Ford Motor Co. was incorporated in June, 1903, with a 
capital stock of $150,000. Thirteen years afterwards, on the 
Ist day of July, 1916, its net assets were $114,000,000. If the 
packers had made profits of that kind, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would have been speechless with rage and indignation. 
The English language would have been vain to express their 
outraged sentiments. They no doubt would have reported, rec- 
ommending criminal prosecution and even capital punishment 
for men who were such shameless profiteers in war or any other 
times. 

Mr. Ford’s record as a pacifist shows that he spent liberally 
of his large profits in 1916 to oppose preparedness; so, when he 
stated to the distinguished Senator from Colorado that he in- 
tended to turn back to the Public Treasury all of his profits 
made on war contracts, I regard that merely as conscience 
money, if he has any article of that kind concealed about him 
anywhere; that the $30,000,000 will help undo the damage of 
the advertisements in the papers warning us against prepared- 
ness, against war, against taking any steps that would make us 
prepared to defend ourselves in the event that war became 
necessary. 

Mr. Ford's record as a pacifist, therefore, will not be balanced 
even by $80,000,000 of donations of profits. Mr. Ford—and I 
will go into that some time, if it ever becomes material here, 
because I have the entire record—is now a patriot, while some 
of his former associates in his pacifist campaign are under bond 
or in jail. Some of them have changed their minds. Haywood 
changed his mind when he was on trial in Chicago. He said he 
did not believe in violence. While he was associated with the 
Western Federation of Miners out in the Rocky Mountain coun- 
try he had no convictions of that kind; and if he does not be- 
lieve in violence, it is since he has been indicted and put on 
trial in Chicago that he has a remarkable change of heart. 
He did not change it any quicker than Henry Ford changed his 
mind. Why send Haywood to the penitentiary for 20. years 
and attempt to send Henry Ford to the United States Senate? 
I insist that the punishments are not well graduated. [Laugh- 
ter.] I commend to the Federal Trade Commission his activi- 
ties and record before he experienced a change of heart. 

There are many hundreds of corporations whose war profits 
exceed those of the packing houses and other industries in Ili- 


nois. The President’s message last May referred to much 
profiteering and suggested that it be seized by high taxes. If 
the Federal Trade Commission wishes to render a publie serv- 
ice, let it relieve the great multitude of private consumers by 
endeavoring to reduce to a more equitable basis the present high 
prices that most of us pay. That would be a general benefit. 

I am growing somewhat weary of the Trade Commission's 
continually camping in Illinois, and I propose to pay my re- 
spects to them, not only in the Senate but elsewhere, in public 
speech and in private conversation as well. I hold no brief for 
Chicago more than any other part of the country; but I com- 
mend Chicago to the country, and Illinois as well, as an example 
that might well be emulated by others, When I look over the 
private or public life of the members of this commission and 
what they have done I find that the active, vociferous end of it 
is more distinguished for destruction than for construction. 
They have been no great builders in private life. Why, there 
is many a Senator who has done more in private life than any 
member of the commission who is now engaged in trying to 
destroy some of the principal industries of the country; and 
none of us here ever refer to our private affairs as any reason 
why we should be placed in charge of public ones. 

Illinois has given 140,495 men to the National Army. About 
two-fifths of those have come out of the city of Chicago. That 
is about the ratio. It exceeds the number from New York or 
Pennsylvania up to the Ist day of July, 1918. I have no particu- 
lar apology to make for Chicago. It needs none. It speaks for 
itself in its growth, its business, and its sturdy men. I do not 
live in Chicago. I live 185 miles from the city. It is only by 
stress of conditions that I am compelled to spend at long inter- 
vals the larger part of my time in that city. When I am not 
otherwise engaged, I leave it and get out into the rural dis- 
tricts with great pleasure. Politically Chicago is Demo- 
cratic. Politically, every time I run, it returns against 
me an abnormal majority. Politically I owe it less than 
down State. I am only saying this by way of explanation. The 
last time I ran, Chicago beat me by 60,000 majority in the city 
limits, but I never lose my affection for the city by the lake 
for what it has done in an industrial and general constructive 
line of effort. It does not make any difference how big the ma- 
jority is in Chicago; anybody who knows the State can always 
go down State and defeat them. We always con figure out in 
the 35 wards of Chicago about how large the majority will be 
against any country candidate, and then we simply go out in 
the country and get a bigger majority, whatever it may need to 
be. [Laughter.] So I have neither fear nor worshipful rever- 
ence in politics, but always respect, for the metropolis on the 
lake. I am only saying this out of a sense of justice to Chicago. 

The other two States named—Pennsylvania and New York— 
lead all others in the Union, with the exception stated. The 
men of Illinois are found in 10 great camps of the United States. 
They are on the French frontier, wherever there is service to 
be rendered or danger incurred. When volunteers were called, 
before the conscription act, her men led the way to the recruit- 
ing station. Whether drafted or volunteered, whether in mili- 
tary or civilian life, the State is entitled to better consideration 
from the administration than it is receiving. It does not wel- 
come to its borders sensational rhetoricians and writers of san- 
guinary fiction under the guise of flat statesmen on commissions 
which demonstrate the imbecility of government rather than its 
efficiency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON]. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 3, lines 1 and 2, it is proposed to 
strike out from the House text the following: 

Live-stock production in the Great Plains region, $100,000. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I remarked yesterday, when 
am effort was made to defeat one particular part of this amend- 
ment, that I did not see why so many items should be coupled 
in one amendment. The proponent of the amendment, however, 
has seen fit since to separate the different items, and I am will- 
ing to admit that many of them attach to industries in which the 
people engaged in them are well versed—for instance, the produc- 
tion of beef cattle, the production of pork, and the production 
of sheep. No doubt in the production of those three classes of 
animals the people are in general terms very well educated ; but 
this particular item, live-stock production ia the Great Plains 
region, to-day applies to a very great region that is undergoing 
very material change. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunser], with his 
keen satire, thinks that this is not useful Ihe same system 
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of satire could be applied to almost this entire bill, and in fact 
to the entire annual bill of the Agricultural Department. In 
the years past, when on several occasions I had charge of the 
bill on its passage through the Senate, the attacks on forestry 
would use up from three to seven days. I observe, however, 
that of those who attacked it originally and said that it was 
an inyasion of the rights of the States, and said that it was in- 
iquitous in every degree, ninety-nine one-hundredths are now 
holding out their hands for extensions and for rentals, They 
endure the raising of prices and all of that, as they appreciate 
the privileges of grazing in the forests. 

We had originally great herds of cattle on the western plains, 
ranging over land that was largely that of the United States. 
Settlers have entered and taken up quarter sections, half sec- 
tions, and sections here and there, and thereby have destroyed 
in a great measure the efficiency of the so-called great cattle and 
sheep ranges. In fact, it has come to a pass now where the busi- 
ness must be broken up or conducted in a different manner, and 
if it is to continue, and if the Great Plains country is to furnish 
the great quantities of beef, mutton, and wool that it has been 
producing, it has got to be dove in another way. It has got to 
be done by the handling in small numbers of these animals by 
those engaged, at least partially, in farming, so that they may 
have the feed for winter, where formerly, with the open and 
unrestricted range, the animals were able to winter without help. 

Coming into the States, of which Wyoming is perhaps almost 
the center, there are people from eastern farming communities 
who are unacquainted with the so-called dry-farming system of 
tilling the land, which consists of deep plowing, the land lying 
fallow every other year, so that the farmer must have just twice 
‘the usual amount of land, half of it fallow and half in crops, 
where he has a slight rainfall and, in most cases, no irrigation. 
Of course, there has been proven long since the great productivity 
of that country wherever water can be supplied sufficiently to 
cover the shortage of rain. 

At the present time not only are farmers coming from sec- 
tions where they have seen none of this so-called dry farming, 
but young men are locating there, starting out in life, coming 
from the great centers, the crowded cities, coming from the dif- 
ferent industries. They know very little of general farming, 
and nothing at all of this peculiar kind of farming. Now. it 
seems that the farmer who takes a portion of land that is dry 
takes the risk of perhaps losing one or two crops out of three, 
in addition to the fact of having half of his land fallow. He 
must lia ve a horse or two for his team, and he should have, com- 
mencing with one cow and increasing to as many cows as he 
can take care of, so he can get a start with the calves and young 
stock, and also so that he may get the product of the milk every 
day of the year, and send it to the dairies nearest by, and sell 
it at wholesale or deliver it in the towns and sell it at retail. 
Now, he wili probably get enough grass from the range to take 
care of those animals in summer. In the winter the seasons are 
short, and the question put by the Senator from North Dakota 
becomes pertinent. Corn can not be raised to maturity in a 
great part of that country, but corn can be started and go along 
sufficiently to make it a very valuable product to go into a silo. 
Now, the State which I in part represent may have half a dozen 
silos in the entire area of 98,000 square miles. It has not to 
exceed that number, in my opinion. I do not suppose there are 
20 farmers in the entire State who know anything of a silo 
except from what they have read. With silos they can prepare 
for young stock, for cows in the winter, and they can take the 
immature crops, corn, oats, or barley, or whatever they have, 
and put them in it, and they can use either mature or imma- 
ture grain; also various natural weeds and grasses, which grow 
in abundance. Unfortunately, some of these growths are poi- 
sonous, and instruction is necessary for those farmers to learn 
how to sort out and destroy those and save the others, and how 
to provide for and how to run a silo. They want instructions 
in the first place regarding method of eliminating all that is 
poisonous and that has no sustenance for support of the stock. 
Selections have to be made. Then they determine the compo- 
nent parts, the size they should undertake to make their silos, 
and all that. 

That region is nearly a thousand miles square. This $100,000 
is a mere pittance. Even if there were only $100,000, and only 
200 inen In all that domain should learn how to start and run 
their crops into silos and handle their business successfully, 
the money would be well expended, because they in turn would 
show their neighbors. So in this particular time, in this par- 
ticular country, there needs to be some money expended judi- 
ciously by the departments in teaching these farmers how to 
start in the production of live stock. 

Of course, I said in considering this last evening that perhaps 
this whole bill might have been dispensed with, but I observed, 


I think, that this paragraph in what it contains is about the best 
of it. Of course, I overlooked perhaps what was the main fea- 
ture of starting this bill, and it has been the main and great 
important feature of the bill, and that is prohibition. ‘The 
prohibition measure, which was unanimously carried without a 
roll call only two days since, but came up under an appeal to 
the Chair the other day, or, rather, a few weeks ago, I should 
say, to decide whether or not it was competent under the rules 
to attach it to this bill in the particular way and at the par- 
ticular time it was offered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
a the Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 

tah? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. - 

Mr. KING. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the 
Agricultural appropriation act of July 13, 1918, and particu- 
larly to this provision of that measure : 

For all necessa sag oma. for investigations and experiments in dairy 
industry, cocperative investigations of the dairy industry in the various 
States, inspection of renovated-butter factories aud markets, $364,390. 

For all m expenses for inves tions and experiments in ani- 
mal husbandry; for experiments in animal feeding and breeding, in- 
cluding cooperation with the State agricultural experiment stations, in- 
cluding repairs and additions to and erection of buildings absolutely 
necessary to on the ts, including the employment of 
labor in the ci de 


carry 
ty of Washington and elsewhere, rent outside of the 
District of Columbia, and all other necessary expenses, $308,680. 


I find another provision: 


For all necessary expenses for scientific investigations in diseases of 
a „ including the maintenance and improvement of the bureau 
experiment station, etc., $124,560. 


* . s * — * * 
Meat inspection, Bureau of Animal Industry: * * + $477,200. 
A much larger appropriation. I was going to ask the Sena- 

tor, Can not the appropriations to which I have called the 
Senator’s attention be devoted to the very purpose suggested by 
the Senator? 

Mr. WARREN. I was speaking on another angle of the bill 
entirely, and, if the Senator will wait, I shall take the subject 
up later as to his particular inquiry. 

I desire to say that this measure of prohibition was as popu- 
lar when it was up 60 or 30 days ago as it was when it passed 
two days since. Many of us sustained the Chair when he ruled 
that it was not in order to offer it in the way it was offered. 
Many of us who sustained the Chair would have been as glad 
then as we were yesterday to yote for prohibition. I remarked 
then to my good friend sitting behind me [Mr. Jones of Wash- 
ington], father of the prohibition amendment, that whenever we 
could vote on prohibition squarely I would vote for it. The 
Senator who sits two seats from here on my left [Mr. Stor], 
in his speech regarding it, said that he would vote to sustain 
the Chair, but when it came to a vote on prohibition he would 
vote for it. Many of us felt that way. 

I happen to be one of the oldest members of the Committee on 
Rules. I should think very much less of myself if I did not 
yote to sustain the Presiding Officer when he makes what to 
my mind is a correct ruling, for I have some respect for the 
rules of this body, although I admit that others differ and 
think it is a perfectly fair advantage to take to vote against 
the ruling providing they can succeed in any way in making a 
point by the breaking of the rule. 

If this measure was introduced for the purpose only, as it 
might have been, of adding prohibition as an amendment in the 
House and changing it here, it is still worth while. So I am 
not going to condemn the bill, but when we come back to this 
particular item, if there is anything in the bill at all, aside 
from the prohibition feature, which is worth while, then it is 
this appropriation of $100,000, 

Now, coming to what the Senator from Utah has brought to 
mind, he might bring up hundreds of thousands and even millions 
that we have appropriated, and might condemn it all, For in- 
stance, the bills have for many years contained from $500,000 to 
a million dollars each year to eradicate or control the boll 
weevil in cotton. He does not grow any cotton in his part of 
the country nor do they grow it in mine, but I have never yet 
objected to those hundreds of thousands of dollars in the inter- 
est of the cotton growers, nor have I inveighed against or in 
any way opposed the great appropriation for the cattle tick, - 
which does not affect us at all in our part of the country. 

Now, as to the great inspection of cattle, I was formerly in- 
terested in the cattle business, and we have as a Member of 
this body one who is the largest, in fact, the last and largest, 
of all the Great Plains holders of range cattle. We have seen 


the time when we were independent of all these diseases and 
appropriations, when we got to the market at $30 a head steers 
that now bring from $150 to $200 and sometimes $230. Now, 
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inspection has been one of the great conducive elements to that 


price. Of course, the war has had its sway, and they have 
arrived at a figure more than twice what they brought before 
the war, but before the war their value had doubled, largely 
brought about by the efforts of this great Agricultural Depart- 
ment in initiating its great system of inspection, whereby the 
inspector stands at every place where cattle are slaughtered 
and where the meat is to cross the State lines. We were for- 
merly barred out of foreign countries as to our pork product. We 
were barred out of some foreign countries as to our beef product. 
In fact, I have had returns from the cattle market in early 
years which did not show over $10 a head net. Why? Because 
we had no foreign market. That market has been opened since, 
and it is ours to-day, and has largely been established on the 
good faith of this Government, because they knew that every 
quarter of beef and every animal they got had been inspected 
by the officers of this Government and O. K.-ed before it could 
be shipped. 

Now, in order to maintain this great product of beef we 
must begin at the bottom. We must encourage the raising of 
calves. Take the dairy interest, if the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] will give me his attention. He read of the large amount 
appropriated for dairying. This particular item under discus- 
sion is not for dairying. The dairying is where the cows are 
used for milk and not to raise the young; the calves are killed 
when very young. But these young farmers—young or old, but 
young in the business at least—who start in that dry-farming 
country there with one, two, or three cows, keep them both for 
milk and the young. In that way they make up for the loss in 
stock cattle, but it has got to the point where there are few 
éngaged in the cattle-breeding business now. The range men 
confine their business to steers. They go south to Texas and 
other points and buy steers and fatten them on the range and 
let them go. The consequence is that they are liable to go out 
of business very soon, unless farmers, both dry farmers and 
regular farmers, turn their attention to the rearing of the young. 

Mr. President, I hope the motion as to this particular appro- 
priation will fail to be adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I find here seven items aggre- 
rating $619,400, of which the item to which the Senator from 
Wyoming has just referred is one. I will read them: 

Production a vere Br begs $105,000 ; live-stock 8 in the Great 
Plains region, 8 ot pork, $150,000; production of 
poultry, $129, edo. P produ ion of sheep, $60,000; making cottage cheese 
on the farm, 852.9 

There is no appropriation for making cheese off the farm. 

Utilization of creamery by-products, $21,850. 

Total, $619,400. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps the Senator did not notice that I ad- 
dressed my remarks to the one item only. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; that is the only one the Senator is 
interested in, and he will vote for the others in order to get it. 

Mr. WARREN. I trust the Senator does not put it on that 
basis. I hope he does not represent only the interest in which 
he is particularly interested, and he certainly should not put 
his colleagues on that basis. 

Mr. THOMAS. If I said anything offensive, I withdraw it. 

Mr. WARREN. It is not at all offensive, but I have no in- 
terest in that item more than I have in the others, except that 
I was undertaking to show the necessity in that great region of 
eountry of that particular item regardless of the others. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator has said all in behalf 
ef it that any man could offer, and yet he said one thing which, 
in my judgment, destroys the force of everything else that he 
has urged in favor of it. He has just told the Senate that not 
long ago beef cattle brought about $30 a head and now a good, 
big steer he says will bring from $150 to $200 in the market. 
Mr. President, is anything needed more than that situation to 
encourage the production of beef cattle? Is it possible that 
when the price of a good steer now is $200 Uncle Sam has got 
to appropriate $105,000 out of his nearly exhausted Treasury 
for the purpose of producing beef cattle, or $100,000 for live- 
stock production in the Great Plains region? To state such a 
proposition, Mr. President, is to refute it. There never was such 
an encouragement to the live-stock industry as there is to-day in 
the tremendous prices which live stock of all kinds bring in the 
market, 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, of course, understands that not 
only live stock but every other commodity, and other commodi- 
ties far more than live stock, have been advanced in price on 
account of the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I know that. 
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Mr. WARREN. It is a temporary increase. We hope it is, 
at least, and we have every reason to expect that prices will go 
back if not to the old figure to a normal scale. The expense of 
raising and fattening cattle is more than twice its prewar cost. 
The Senator overlooks the fact, perhaps, that I said the increase 
had been very great before the war because of the opening of the 
market and largely through the undertaking of the Agricultural 
Department. Now I am covering the point we are weakest in, 
the care of calves and the raising of young stock, which is quite 
apart from the maturing and selling of beef steers. 

Mr. THOMAS. I listened to the Senator with interest and 
I recall his argument, I think, very clearly. It is true, Mr. 
President, that everything in the United States has risen since 
we entered this war except Senators’ salaries. I think they have 
remained stationary, and any slack in those salaries has long 
since been absorbed by the Washington landlords. 

Mr. WARREN. May I state to the Senator—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. We have at last arrived at a point of agree- 
ment at least upon the one statement as to a Senator's salary. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator and I agree upon a good many 
things, and I am very glad to note that the item to which I 
last referred is comprised within our general mutual under- 
standing. I still insist, Mr. President, that there can be no 
greater inducement to the live-stock industry and to the produe- 
tion of live stock than the enormous price which now prevails 
in the market and which, of course, will not always prevail, at 
least I hope not. 

Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS. With pleasure. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I should like to ask the Senator if the 
high price now prevailing for live stock does not suggest the 
necessity of providing every possible encouragement in the way 
of information and intelligent effort to increase the production 
in order to lower the price to the consumers? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and I think the Senator from Wyoming 
can do more in that regard than the Department of Agriculture 
ean. I think he is doing in his sphere of action as much as 
anyone can in the United States. 

Mr. KENDRICK. While I am complimented by the state- 
ment of the Senator, I am not convinced of its correctness. On 
the contrary, I am sure from a lifetime's experience in this 
business that no industry in the country requires as much of in- 
struction and as much of direction as the live-stock industry, 
and about which there is as little of direct information as there 
is among live-stock growers in spite of the multitude of men 
engaged in the industry, and I make this statement after a life- 
time spent in the business. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am satisfied the Senator did not so intend, 
but assuming the correctness of that statement—and I have no 
doubt of its correctness—it is somewhat of a reflection upon the 
Agricultural Department, because we have been appropriating 
money for that identical purpose for a long time. I do not think 
the Senator’s success in the live-stock industry has been due to 
instructions received from those who know less about the busi- 
ness perhaps than he does, but upon his own understanding of 
that business and the application of his energy and of his talents 
to its development. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
unanimous consent to submit a conference report? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am perfectly willing to do so, provided 
there is no discussion upon it. > 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I do not think there will be any 
discussion upon it whatever. I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending bill be temporarily laid aside until the report is dis- 


of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish tọ say that I am not going 
to object to laying aside the bill at this time for the considera- 
tion of the conference report, because I recəgnize the necessity 
of getting the bill through promptly. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask that it be temporarily laid 
aside, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I want to give notice that 
hereafter I am not going to consent to laying this bill aside 
until it is disposed of, unless something imperative as a war 
necessity comes on. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The Senator recognizes the impor- 
tance of immediate action on the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 


MFSSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its chief clerk, announced that the House agrees to the report of 
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the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11692) 
making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the goy- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. SMITH of Maryland submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11692) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1919, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 61. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “$70,030, to be paid wholly 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

JoHN WALTER SMITH, 
Jor T. ROBINSON, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
Managers on the part of the Scnate. 
THOMAS U. SISSON, 
JAMES McANDREWS, 
CHARLES R. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask for the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. LODGE. Does that mean that the Senate has abandoned 
what is known as the Keller claim? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That is taken out. 

Mr. LODGE. I regret that very much. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I can say to the Senafor from 
Massachusetts he does not regret it any more than I do. We 
did all that we could. We think it is a just claim. We think 
Mr. Keller ought to have had his money; that he is entitled 
to it; and the Senate thinks he is entitled to it. But the House 
refused to pass a resolution extending the appropriations for 
the District of Columbia, and unless we pass the bill there 
will be no appropriations for the District of Columbia and 
there will be no means of running the government of the 
District of Columbia. So we were forced to do what we have 
done. I think the Senator’s view about the matter is in accord 
with that of every Member of the Senate, that it was unjust 
and Mr. Keller ought to have had the money. 

Mr. LODGE. I know the Senator agrees with me that it is 
a just claim; perhaps a little more than that. I think really 
wrong has been done, and I can not understand why the 
House should stand out in that way against a claim of such 
merit, which involved a trifling amount of money, and which 
has the very unusual support behind it of an absolutely unani- 
mous vote of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That is true. 

Mr. LODGE. I am certain under those circumstances the 
House never would have given way, and I do not see why 
we should be forced to do it. If they are ready to take the 
responsibility of letting the District appropriations go over 
because they will not yield that claim, I would be disposed to 
let them do it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Right you are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. ee the question.] The noes 
appear to have it. The noes have i 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask oe a division. 

On a division the report was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point of no quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. New Simmons 
Bankhead ones, N. Mex, Norris Smith. Ariz. 
Benet Jones, Wash, Nugent Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Kendrick Overman Smoot 
Chamberlain Kin Phelan. terlin 
berson Kirby Poindexter Sutherland 
Curtis Lenroot Ransdell Swanson 
fall Lodge Robinson Thomas 
Fletcher McCumber Shafroth Trammell 
Gore McKellar Sheppard Underwood 
Henderson McNary Sherman Warren 
Johnson, Cal, Nelson Shields Wifey 


LYI——620 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Varpaaran] is detained on official business. 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Geary] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa] are detained on important public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I raised the question of no 
quorum because I thought the Senate ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the matter of the Keller claim. It was my 
intention to make a motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
conference report was adopted, but I have no desire to delay the 
District appropriation bill to which the Senate has given its 
consent. I very much regret that they did so because I do not 
like to see these threats always come from the side of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate always yield. This 
is not the only case where that has occurred. Under the cir- 
cumstances, however, I do not think I should be justified in mak- 
ing the motion to reconsider, and I will not make it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report is 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I heard the statement made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], and I wish my- 
self to submit a statement in connection with the matter to 
which he has just referred. The conference report on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill has been held up for some 
months by a difference between the two Houses on three amend- 
ments. One of the amendments as to which there has been a 
disagreement, as is well known, was the amendment relating to 
what is known as the half-and-half plan. One of the other 
amendments was what is known as the Keller amendment. 
From the time that I first investigated the Keller amendment I 
had no doubt that it was a just and a fair proposition, and I 
think the other Senate conferees took the same view of the 
matter; in fact, I know that they did. Aside from the position 
which the Senate took concerning the subject, the Senate con- 
ferees wanted to see that amendment agreed to, and we did 
everything in our power to induce an agreement touching the 
amendment. 

It is also known that the continuing joint resolution exempts 
the District of Columbia from its provisions, and that it is 
therefore necessary to secure the immediate passage of this bill, 
else the greatest inconvenience will result to the public service 
of the District of Columbia. I am as much interested in and 
as much convinced that the Keller amendment ought to prevail 
as is the Senator from Massachusetts, but I am unwilling, and 
other Senate conferees are unwilling, to occasion the incon- 
venience that must result from the failure of this bill under 
the circumstances I have stated. , 

For that reason, and for that reason alone, and in a sense 
of justice to the District of Columbia itself, to the thousands of 
employees whose compensation is carried in the District of Co- 
Iumbia appropriation bill, the Senate conferees finally yielded 
upon that provision. 

I think that comprehends everything that I care to say con- 
cerning the subject at this time. I do-not think it would be 
proper for me to characterize the conduct of those who have 
taken a contrary view of the subject; I am certain it would not, 
in view of the manner in which it appears to my mind at this 
time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bill and joint resolution, and they were thereupon 
sinad by the Vice President: 

H. R. 11692. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution making appropriations for cer- 
tain n operations of the Government for the month of 
September, 1918, and for other purposes, 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. GORE. I ask that the unfinished business be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide 
further ‘tor the national security and defense by stimulating 
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agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural | the new draft law upon the ground that the raising of chickens 


products.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President; when this little diversion 
occurred I think I was in a colloquy with the junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] regarding the proposed appro- 
priation for the production of beef cattle, and I had said upon 
that item all that I cared to say. What I have said is quite 
as applicable to the item which formed the subject of the dis- 
cussion of the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

The inducement which necessarily flows from the enormous 
demand and consequently from the enormous price for live stock 
is all that is necessary and all that ought te be necessary for 
the young farmers and the old farmers in Wyoming and Colo- 
rado who now propose because of that fact to go into the busi- 
ness, or who for some other reason have gone into that business 
heretofore. I do not think that the farmer who is engaged at 
present in the raising of live stock in a small way in Wyoming 
and in other States of the Union is so innocent, so inexperi- 
enced, and so ignorant of all of the things which he should 
know if he is to be a farmer at all as to require a Government 
appropriation of $100,000 to teach him how to raise a calf. If 
he does not know enough to raise calves, he ought to be sent 
to a lunatic asylum or to some reformatory institution instead 
of attempting to produce grain, hay, and cows and calves upon 
a ranch in the region which is known as the Great Plains. 

I should dislike to think that when a man locates his claim 
and proceeds to cultivate it it is necessary for the Government 
of the United States to take him by the hand like a little child 
and to instruct him in the A, B, C’s of his business. If he is 
as badly off as that, I think his neighbors will take care of 
him; and if he is as badly off as that, the sum of $100,000 
would not be a drop in the bucket. The geographical magnitude 
of the Western States is something which does not strike the 
average individual at all times. The Senator spoke of the 
extent of his State. My State has an area of 104,000 square 
miles. It is about as large as the State of New York added to 
all of the New England States and a part of New Jersey. 

Mr, GORE, And nearly as big as Italy. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; it is nearly as big as Italy. It is an 
enormous State. The State of Wyoming, I think, is a little 
larger; the State of Montana is twice as large; and if all of 
these new farmers and old farmers, attracted by the price of 
live stock, must be taught how to feed a calf and how to carry 
on the industry, $100,000 is farcical. Ten million dollars would, 
perhaps, be inadequate for the purpose, although I should de- 
spair, Mr. President, of improving the energies of such a large 
class of people by this course if it were needed. I am satisfied 
for the present, however, that it is not needed. 

Now, there is $150,000 proposed to be appropriated for the 
production of pork. I suppose that industry is universal. 
Everybody is raising hogs who can. It is very easy to raise 
them; it does not cost much to raise them. They are natural 
scavengers; relatively they bring as much money in the market 
as do beef cattle; and yet we are going to appropriate $150,000 
under those circumstances for the production of pork! Surely 
the farmers in the State of the Senator from Wyoming, needing 
the instructing and guiding hand of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in order to teach them how to raise calves, know enough to 
raise pigs; but yet for the production of hogs we propose to 
spend $150,000 of the people's money. 

But that is not all. It is proposed to appropriate $129,600 for 
the production of poultry. Poultry is so high, Mr. President, 
that it is very hard for the traditional darkey to reach the tall 
of a rooster, even when he is standing upon stilts. I paid 35 
cents for a plate of chicken soup the other day and it ouly had 
two feathers in it—just enough to give the liquid the flavor of 
the chicken. [Laughter.] 

Chickens, Mr. President, have been grown in America ever 
since the landing of the fathers at Plymouth Rock; in fact, I 
think they brought a chicken with them by that name, which has 
flourished and grown exceedingly ever since. Everybody is en- 
gaged in raising chickens now, because they are worth their 
welght in gold. If you get a spring broiler in Washington it 
will break you, or come very near doing it. Notwithstanding 
that, $129,600 is to be appropriated by this bill for the production 
of poultry. Of course, the term includes ducks, turkeys, guinea 
hens, peacocks, and other domestic fowl] too numerous to mention, 
perhaps. I wonder if the farmers require $129,000 worth of infor- 
mation in order to enable them to produce poultry or whether 
it is to be expended upon people who want to go into the business 
but who know nething about it and who want the Government to 
teach them how in order that they, too, may take advantage of 
war prices and possibly, some of them, obtain exemption from 


is an essential industry, in which they are experts. 

But let us go on: 

Production of sheep, $60,000— 

Let me suggest there, Mr. President, that there is a remark- 
able difference in these several sums for these purposes. I do 
not understand why it requires $129,600 to teach people how to 
raise poultry and only $60,000 to teach them how to raise slieep. 
I should think it would be more difficult to raise sheep than to 
raise poultry, but it seems that it is more than twice as difficult 
to impart needed information regarding the production of poul- 
try as it is regarding the production of sheep. 

I do not think the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] 
will claim that it is necessary to instruct the people of his State 
how to raise sheep, whether they have been there very long or 
not. I think he was once referred to as the greatest shepherd 
since Abraham. If any information of that kind, therefore, is 
needed, I am sure he will be able to supply it, and to supply it 
prodigally, between now and the next shearing season. - 

Mr. President, the preduction of some of these animals may 
need encouragement—— 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. i 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Colorado referred to the 
senior Senator from Wyoming in connection with sheep raising. 
My colleague [Mr. KENDRICK] sits yonder, and I sincerely hope 
the Senator from Colorado will apologize for having omitted in 
his statement any reference to my colleague in connection with 
the raising of sheep. 8 

Mr. THOMAS. I never heard the junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming referred to as a shepherd at all; I thought that he was 
more familiar with horned cattle. 

Mr. WARREN, I desire to ask the Senator a question, but 
first I should like to make à brief observation. I admit that the 
Senator is a man of great learning and a leader of the bar in his 
own State and perhaps in the entire western section of the coun- 
try. I will admit that the senior Senator from Wyoming and 
perhaps both Senators have been engaged more or less in the 
raising of stock. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that is to their credit. 

Mr. WARREN. I thank the Senator. But although some 
years older than the Senator and having been engaged in the 
raising of live stock ever since I was able to follow along with a 
shepherd dog, I do not know yet how to construct a silo, in what 
manner to fill it, and how to feed out of it—knowledge which is 
so necessary to new farmers. Some of them may be learned in 
the law, but not well versed in farming, and without instruction 
they might not be able to proceed very far. This particular ap- 
propriation of $100,000 has no possible reference to the produc- 
tion of pork or sheep or to poultry. 

Mr. THOMAS. It says “ live stock.” 

Mr. WARREN. Weil, the Senator knows that live stock 
usually differs from poultry. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know it includes hogs. 

Mr. WARREN. The term used here is intended to apply to 
the raising of live stock, mainly cattle, that must be wintered 
and fed largely from silos. With all the Senator’s information, 
with all his wit, will he tell us if he knows how to build a silo, 
how to fill it, and how to feed the stock from It. 

Mr. THOMAS, No, Mr. President; I do not know any more 
about building a silo than I do about the teaching of singing. 
I do know, however, that the Agricultural Department has 
issued pamphlet after pamphlet and circular after circular to 
the people of this country telling them how to build silos; and 
if I were in a business requiring the construction of silos, I 
am satisfied that I could get all needful information upon the 
subject by writing to the Agricultural Department for their 
circulars upon the subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
also if every State agricultural college has not given the people 
of the respective States {information on that subject? 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the Senator for the suggestion, It 
is not necessary to write to Washington; all that is necessary 
is for a man to apply to the agricultural college of his own 
State and obtain it; and the same thing is true with regard to 
instruction about raising chickens and raising calves, 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit a further inter- 


ruption? 
Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 
Mr. WARREN. Notwithstanding the paper instructions 


which they receive in the way the Senator from Colorado and 
the Senator from North Dakota have suggested, the Senator 
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from Colorado knows that we have been sending out demon- 
strators all over the country in connection with different 
products, 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARREN. We have sent out demonstrators in connec- 
tion with the raising of cotton and the destruction of the boll 
weevil; we have sent them out to teach the people how to com- 
bat various animal diseases. It requires some demonstration 
further than the paper instructions that one can get to enable 
him to proceed along many lines of agriculture. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will not say that it requires it. I concede 
that demonstrators are sent out by the Agricultural Department 
upon the slightest provocation, and I have no doubt that the 
time will come when demonstrators will be sent out by the 
department to teach the farmers how to blow their noses. I do 
not know of anything in the line of farmer’s actions or farmer's 
production that has not become a subject of demonstration by 
the Agricultural Department. A great many of these demonstra- 
tions are necessary, but if the day has come to pass that we must 
send demonstrators all over the country in order to teach the 
farmers how to build silos then it must be said that we have 
wasted a great deal of money in our previous appropriations 
providing for the printing of instructions and their circulation 
through the mails, so that every one might be supplied at his door 
with the needed information. The same thing is true, Mr. 
President, of the literature and of the efforts of the various 
agricultural colleges of the respective States. I again say that 
if it is necessary to do this work, $100,000 is an insignificant and 
wholly inadequate sum. 

We now come to making cottage cheese on the farm, for which 
there is an appropriation of $52,950. I do rot know why that 
particular amount of money is necessary for that particular 
purpose. I had occasion, Mr. President, when a somewhat 
similar appropriation was up for consideration some time ago to 
call attention to the injustice of providing an appropriation for 
the making of cottage cheese on the farm and providing no ap- 
propriation whatever for the making of cottage cheese off the 
farm. Anybody can make cottage cheese on the farm, or at least 
I presumed they could until I saw that it was necessary for the 
Government to go into the business of giving instruction how 
to make it; but it is rather a difficult thing to make it off the 
farm. At that time I offered an amendment to the bill then 
pending appropriating $60,000 for the making of cottage cheese 
‘off the farm. 

Is it possible, Mr. President, that the agriculturists of this 
country have become so helpless that we must donate to them 
$52,950 for the making of their cottage cheese? The same ques- 
tion would apply to the utilization of creamery by-products, for 
which $21,850 are proposed to be appropriated, 

Mr. President, in all seriousness should we make appropria- 
tions like this at this time when we are face to face with the 
necessity of levying burdensome taxation upon the free people 
of this country the like of which was never before borne by any 
people? Is it possible that we should for a moment think seri- 
ously of taking any portion of this money, wrung from the toil 
and the sweat of American manhood and American womanhood, 
and squander it as these items propose to squander it? 

The Senator from Wyoming says that this is an insignificant 
sum, and so it is; but I do not think that the day of small 
things has gone. Great things consist of the sum of small 
things; the millions upon millions of dollars which the New 
York City transportation system collects and pays its expenses 
and its dividends with are represented in units of a nickel. The 
questien is not the sum so much as it is whether that sum or 
that appropriation be needed; and I submit, Mr. President, in 
all seriousness, that it is a waste of the public money to ap- 
propriate this $619,400 or any of it; and I would oppose it as 
earnestly if it were $1, or if it were $6,000,000, as I oppose it 
under the present circumstances. 

I have not called attention to the first three items for the 
eradication of cattle ticks, the eradication of hog cholera, and 
of other diseases, because I am satisfied that I would attack 
them in vain, although I do not believe, Mr. President, that they 
are necessary. We have been eradicating cattle ticks for many 
years, and it will be a great affliction upon those who absorb 
this appropriation if we ever succeed in that task. Cattle ticks 
are a nuisance; hog cholera is extremely dangerous; doubtless 
the appropriations for hog cholera are necessary, and also those 
for the eradication of other diseases which frequently attack 
animals in the mass. Let those appropriations stand; but 
the appropriations designed to encourage the production of 
commodities for the production of which there is already an 
incentive far greater than any possible legislation can afford 
should be eliminated from the bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, lines 1 and 2, it is proposed 
to strike out “ live-stock production in the Great Plains region, 
$100,000.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Henderson 


McNary Smith, Md. 


Bankhead Johnson, Cal Nelson Smoot 
Benet Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris Sterling 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex Phelan Swanson 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Poindexter Thomas 
Culberson Kendrick Shafroth Trammell 
Curtis Lenroot Sheppard Underwood 
Fall i ee Sherman arren 
Fletcher 7 McCumber Simmons Wilfiey 
Gore McKellar Smith, Ga. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Varpasax] is detained on official business. 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALsH] are detained on important public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. GORE, I move that the Senate adjourn until Monday at 
noon, 

The motion was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the names 
of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Kenyon, Mr. New, and Mr, Overman answered to their 
names when called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call; There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. PHELAN, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
day afternoon, and nearly 5 O clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California and 
the Senator from Utah move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for a division. 

On a division, the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators, 

The motion was agreed to. 

- The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name, 

After a little delay, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. SHIELDS, Mr. KINd, Mr. 
Boran, and Mr. Kirsy entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, while we wait, I renew the motion 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, September 2, 1918, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


It is Satur- 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sarunpax, August 31, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, 

Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread; 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: 
For Thine is the Kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for- 
ever. Amen. 

5 Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12731) amending the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had further 
insisted upon its amendments still in disagreement to the bill 
(H. R. 11692) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, had 
requested a further conference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
Santn of Maryland, Mr. Rosrsson, and Mr. Curris as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill (S. 4598) further extending the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge or bridges authorized by an 
act entitled “An act to amend an act to authorize the Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct and maintain a bridge or bridges, or viaducts, across 
the water between the mainland, at or near Cedar Point, and 
Dauphin Island, both Little and Big; also to dredge a channel 
from the deep waters of Mobile Bay into Dauphin Bay; also 

to construct and maintain docks and wharves along both Little 
and Big Dauphin Islands,” approved June 18, 1912, as extended 
by an act approved June 30, 1916, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 4723) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, had asked a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. WaLSR, Mr. Jounson of South 
Dakota, and Mr. Smoor as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 12731. An act amending the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, announced that the President had approved and signed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On July 12, 1918: 5 

H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposition 
of moneys represented in the Alfred Bernard Nobel peace prize 
awarded in 1906; and 

H. R. 10021. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Mahoning River in the State of Ohio. 

On July 15, 1918: 

II. R. 12100. An act to amend the act approved September 7, 
1916, entitled “An act to establish a United States Shipping 
Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the eommerce of the United States 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries; 
to regulate carriers by water in the foreign and interstate com- 
merce of the United States, and for other purposes.” 

On July 16, 1918: 

H. J. Res. 309. Joint resolution to authorize the President, in 
time of war, to supervise or take possession and assume control 
of any telegraph, telephone, marine cable, or radio system or 
systems or any part thereof and to operate the same in such 
manner ns may be needful or desirable for the duration of the 
war, and to provide just compensation therefor, 

On July 18, 1918: 

II. R. 10069. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10852. An act to provide for the appointment of a eom- 
mission to standardize screw threads; a 

H. R. 12099. An act to confer on the President power to pre- 
scribe charter rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12229. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

On July 20, 1918: 

H. R. 12002. An act for the establishment of Bar Harbor, in 
the State of Maine, as a port of entry and delivery for the imme- 


diate transportation, without appraisement, of dutiable mer- 
chandise; and 

H. R. 8839. An act for the establishment of Oswego, in the 
State of New York, as a port of entry for immediate transporta- 
tion, without appraisement, of dutinble merchandise. 

On July 15, 1918: 

S. 3009. An act granting the consent of Congress to the P. M. 
C. Coal Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across Tug River, 
connecting Pike County, Ky., and Mingo County, W. Va. 

On July 16, 1918: 

S. 4444. An act to pension widows and minor children of offi- 
cers and enlisted men who served in the war with Spain, Philip- 
pine insurrection, or in China; and 

S. 4555. An net to validate certain public-land entries. 

On July 30, 1918: 

S. 3529. An act to repeal the act entitled “An act to incorpo- 
rate the National German-American Alliance,” approved Febru- 
ary 25, 1907, 

SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4598. An act further extending the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge or bridges authorized by an 
act entitled “An act to amend an act to authorize the Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors or assigns, to 
construct and maintain a bridge or bridges, or viaducts, across 
the water between the mainland, at or near Cedar Point, and 
Dauphin Island, both Little and Big; also to dredge a channel 
from the deep waters of Mobile Bay into Dauphin Bay; also to 
construct and maintain docks and wharves along both Little 
and Big Dauphin Islands,” approved June 18, 1912, as extended 
by an act approved June 30, 1916, to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

APPROPRIATIONS—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House further insist upon its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ments 61 and 83 to the District of Columbia appropriation pill 
(H. R. 11692) and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the House do further insist upon its dis- 
agreement to Senate amendments 61 and 83 and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? à 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr, SISSON, 
Mr. McAnprews, and Mr. Davis. 


LADIES’ AUXILIARY, ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the complete organization made 
up of the president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, and all 
of the directors of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, are here in convention. Yesterday they passed a 
resolution extending hope and cheer to the boys of their blood 
on the other side. The resolution is less than a page in length 
and is signed by the ladies with their official titles. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert it in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a certain resolution to 
which he has referred. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, has this any- 
thing to do with any action that Congress has taken? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not directly; although they are here to select 
a site for the erection of a monument in honor of the nuns who 
have fallen on the field of battle, and it is only in completion 
of a site that Congress gave them, but has no direct bearing on 
Congress other than that. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 

A message from the mothers of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, representing American mothers of Irish blood whose 
boys have gone forth from America to fight the cause of freedom and 
democracy for the nations of the world, great and small; to the mothers 
of the boys fighting in the ranks of the allied nations: 

Whereas militaristic leaders of central Europe have forced on the democ- 
racies of the world the issue of world's supremacy through the bar- 
barons test of steel and bullets; and 

Whereas the sons of the democracies of North America have enlisted 
In this fight to help the allied democracies of Europe and are 
lantly, gloriously, and triumphantly giving their lives and shedding 
their blood in this great war which is being fought out thousands 
of miles from their homes and mothers: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That 5 the mothers of the Ladies“ Auxiliary, 

Ancient Order of HI Mans of erica, whose sons constitute a large 

portion of the American Army and Navy, and who are now fightin 

with the American Army and Navy abroad, appeal to the mothers o 

the boys fighting in the ranks of the allied forces to do all they can to 

safeguard and protect as only mothers know how our American boys. 
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To the mothers of Ireland, where so many of our American boys have 


from time to time found rest, recreation, and ite from peril, we 
desire to send a particular message, we are grateful to them for the 
motherly care and solieitrde with which they have surrounded our 
boys, and we feel we do not have to appeal for a continuation of the 
— 2 — for which Irish mothers the world over are noted, for we 
well know — 5 will continue that gentle motherly care to all American 
boys, so that they who are so far from home will not be too lonesome 
for the mothers they have left in America who are praying with the 
mothers of the world democracies, “ God, prosper, „ and protect 


our boys.” ù 
j Mary McWhorter, Chica III., National President; Adella 
Christy. Cl onto” President ; 


y. Cleveland hio, National Vice 8 
Susan McNamee, rlestown, Mass.. National 
tary; Margaret McQuade, Pittsburgh, Pa., National 
Treasurer ; Sarah J. Robinson, Richmond, Va., National 


Director; Mary Arthur, Indianapolis, Ind., National 
Director; Ada K. Gannon, Davenport, Iowa, National 
Chairman of Irish History; Ellen Ryan Jolly, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., National Chairman of Monument to the 
Nuns of the Battlefleld. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr, SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a matter in the nature of a 
question of personal privilege, in order to discuss it now so as 
to save time when we get into the consideration of.the water- 
power bill. Day before yesterday the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ANDERSON] made a statement criticizing my action as 
chairman of the committee in which he said, in substance, that 
I had secured a letter from the President fo: the purpose of sub- 
marining my colleagues on the committee. I would have brought 
it up yesterday had it not been for the appropriation matters. 
coming up. I want to make a statement concerning it, and I 
think it will save time, because I do not want to haye to do it 
when we get into the Committee of the Whole. I have conferred 
with a leading member of the committee on the other side as to 
whether I ought to do this now, and he says it would be best 
to do it now. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am quite willing that the 
gentleman should take the time to make these explanations, and 
consume as much time as he pleases, but for the sake of prec- 
edent I think I should state that to my mind he has not stated 
anything that is a matter of privilege. I suggest that he ask 
unanimous consent to proceed. 

Mr. SIMS. Very well, I ask unanimous consent 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, I could not possibly do it in five minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Let the gentleman take all the time he wishes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House ad libitum. Is there ob- 
jection? - 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Minnesota 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] 
is not here. Undoubtedly he will be here soon. If there are 
other questions that the gentleman is going to discuss, I suggest 
that he discuss them first. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold for five minutes in order to permit me to proceed 
for five minutes to discuss Exhibits A, B, and C found on pages 
9657 and 9658 of the Rrecorp, and in the meantime Mr. ANDERSON 
could be notified to be here? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, there is a good deal to say about this that is 
not necessarily a matter of privilege and it is pertinent. I agree 
not to refer to what the gentleman from Minnesota said until 
he comes in, unless he delays too long. 

Mr. GILLETT. Very well. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to state just what occurred 
as near as I can recollect—and I am human and my memory is 
falible—pertaining to the formation of this special committee; 
also as to what the President did with reference to the two 
letters he wrote me and the indirect and direct criticism of 
the President for doing so. This is not an ordinary case. It is 
not as it usually occurs or has occurred when criticism of the 
President has been made. The facts are that for many years 
we have been trying to pass a water-power bill. All bills for 
that purpose, authorizing the construction of water-power dams 
on navigable rivers, of course, were properly referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and the dis- 
cussion and consideration of those bills were confined entirely 
to the question of navigation improvement. They depended 
upon navigation improvements and were incidental to and grew 
out of them. On the other hand, many bills with reference to 
the development and improvement of water-power structures 
upon public lands were introduced, which bills all went to the 
Committee on Public Lands. Several bills have passed the 
House and the Senate coming from each of these committees, 
but they never have reached the stage of enactment since the 
general dam act was passed in 1906 and amended in 1910 or 


1912, I do not remember the exact date, but some time I think 
near the Christmas holidays last winter or just after them the 
President requested members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, members of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, and members of the Committees on Agriculture and 
on Rules to confer with him at a particular time. We accepted 
the invitation. There must have been 20 or 25 members present. 
Numbers of them are here present now who were present then. 
The President, in substance, stated to these committeemen that 
in order to get action, in order to secure legislation that he had 
thought it wise that all the legislation should be included in ene 
bill, in one act. In view of bringing about such a result he 
stated to us that he had asked the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture to have 
prepared a bill providing for the construction of water powers 
on the forest reserves, which were under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, on the public lands, which 
were under the immediate jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and on navigable waters, which were under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of War, and that he had requested a 
bill to be drawn up and that he had the bill there then, and he 
wanted to know if the members of these several legislative 
committees were willing to have a special committee created 
composed of an equal number of members of those legislative 
committees to consider the bill looking to the development of 
water power, and that he had asked the Committee on Rules to 
be there so as to advise whether or not a rule could be secured 
or could be formulated that would accomplish this purpose. He 
went over in detail not all the provisions, but the basic, funda- 
mental principles. For instance, he said this bill provides for a 
term of not exceeding 50 years; it provides for a charge to be 
made by the United States; provides for the Government to 
either take over or grant an additional license at the end of the 
license period and provides for recapture based upon a fair 
value of the property so taken over not exceeding the actual 
cost plus such seyerunce damages as. might occur to the owner 
of the development by severing the water-power structures 
proper from property not taken over. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Was that the President’s idea—to allow 
severance damages? 

Mr. SIMS. The President said that that was the basie 
fundamental proposition embraced in the bill which he had had 
drawn up and which he was then presenting to us. 

Mr. SINNOTT. He insisted upon it? 

Mr. SIMS. He did; that is, he said that was provided for 
in the bill. Now, he wanted to know if we were willing to do 
so, the members of these several committees. Mr. LENROOT, 
who is now a distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, was pres- 
ent, and I do not remember whether Mr. ANDERSON was or not. 
Was the gentleman present? 5 3 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, Mr. ANDERSON was present and quite a 
number of gentlemen were also present. I remember dis- 
tinctly Mr. FERRIS, chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, 
said that his committee had no objection and was willing to 
cooperate; that Mr. Lever spoke up and, seemingly with a 
purpose of having a little fun at the expense of the other 
two committees, said his committee had never considered 
water-power legislation, but if it would materially help to get 
water-power legislation that his committee was willing to lend 
its assistance. I was the last one to speak, and I rose to my 
feet and stated distinctly and emphatically, and nobody could 
be mistaken about what I said or meant, that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce had always liad jurisdiction 
of water-power legislation or the construction of dams for navi- 
gation purposes on navigable streams; that it was a committee 
of great importance; that we regarded it in the nature of a 
premier committee, and I did not know whether the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce would agree to this pro- 
posal or not, and that in the absence of such knowledge I 
would not agree to the forming of such a committee or to a 
rule to do so, but that I would submit it to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and if they agreed to it 
it would be satisfactory to me. But I distinctly said to the 
President while on my feet, and every member of the committee 
heard it, that I did not see that there was any great urgency 
for water-power legislation when the cost of material and 
labor were such as practically to prohibit the development, and 
that if a project was developed with such high cost of material 
and labor that it would be unfair and unjust to have the rates 
made for the whole period of the license based upon such cost, 
and that In recapture, if actual cost was to be paid on the 
basis of war cost, that it would practically be prohibitive on 
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recapture, and that if we passed legislation at this time pro- 
viding for recapture upon a fair value of the property, as men- 
tioned by the President, that it ought to be provided in the 
bill that so far as rate making was concerned and recapture 
Whenever it took place under the bill it should be actual cost 
based upon the usual or normal conditions in peace times. 
The President said in reply to me that most of what I had 
said was true, and that he did not expect that there would be 
any immediate development under the bill with the present cost 
of material and labor, but he thought it was very important 
to have legislation passed so that as soon as the war was over 
and excessive high prices were reduced that development might 
then be made, in which, of course, I acquiesced. 

The chairman of the Committee on Rules said they could 
form such a committee if the House would adopt the rule, but he 
did not know whether it would or not. It was something new 
and would establish a precedent. Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee 
was there, the chairman of the Committee on Rules, Mr. Pov, 
Mr. Foster, and Mr. Lenroor, at that time a Member of the 
House, was there. That bill was handed to Mr. Pou by the 
President himself saying at the time in substance that he would 
not hand it to any one of the committees which now claimed 
jurisdiction as he had absolutely no preference between them. 
The President further said in advocacy of this proposition to 
establish this special committee that he hoped when the bill got 
to the Senate that the Senate would take similar action, and 
if they did not establish a special committee that the conferees 
might be appointed from the several committees having jurisdic- 
tion of the same matter that is proposed by this special com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SIMS. I do now. 

Mr. GILLETT. I was going to ask the gentleman if this is the 
first conference he had with the President on the subject of 
Water power? 

Mr. SIMS. The first I heard of it was when I was invited 
to attend this meeting. I might have heard that it was coming 
up, but I never saw the President or talked with him? 

Mr. GILLETT. About the water power? 

Mr. SIMS. About the water power. All that occurred right 
there and then. 

Now, when I brought the matter before my committee some 
of the Members who were present were not kindly to it, but 
they decided not to oppose it. Mr. Pou came back to the House 
and had published 1,000 copies of this proposed bill—drawn up 
by the three Secretaries—and it was given out broadcast to the 
whole country as being the administration bill for water-power 
development, and the basic provisions of the bill were approved 
by such radical conservationists as Mr, Pinchot. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Was not a bill of that nature 
introduced by the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]? 

Mr. SIMS. It was not introduced until after the special 
Water Power Committee was appointed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Which is the bill that the 
special committee considered? Which was the bill that occupied 
the time of the committee? 

Mr. SIMS. I will state that, because I wish to make it a part 
of my statement. 

Mr. Pov had that bill printed before any special rule was in- 
troduced, and the country had the benefit of it and the House 
Members had the benefit of it and knew what it was. And when 
the rule was brought in to form this special committee, that com- 
mittee was sought to be appointed to consider the bill which Mr. 
Pou had printed and which was given to him by the President of 
the United States, to which there was nothing added and from 
which nothing was taken. The rule was reported, as I remem- 
ber now, and adopted on the 11th day of January, 1918. The 
committee was appointed by the Speaker on January 16, 1918. 
The first meeting of the committee was on January 21, 1918. 
My recollection is that Mr. Raxer introduced his bill, the ad- 
ministration bill, on the 15th of January, or the day before the 
committee was appointed, although I am not sure about that. 

Now, after the committee had been appointed—and I had the 
honor of the chairmanship of the committee—and after it had 
had its first meeting and organized and decided to take up the 
Senate bill and offer the administration bill as an amendment 
to that bill, Mr. Merrill, who was the chief engineer of the 
Bureau of Forestry in the Department of Agriculture, came to 
see me rather late one afternoon and stated that the three Sec- 
retaries wanted that bill referred back to them. “ Why,” I said, 


“that can not be done. Their bill as we are going to treat it is 
to be a substitute for the Senate bill and it is not in shape for 
me to order it sent back by committee action.” He stated the 
reason was they wanted to suggest some amendment to make the 
purpose and meaning of some provisions of the bill more clear 
and simple. I said, Take the bill; go back to the Secretaries 
and tell them to suggest any amendments they see proper to put 
in the bill, and bring it back, and I will lay them before the com- 
mittee for the committee’s consideration as suggestions of theirs 
to the bill which they themselves had prepared.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman does not in- 
tend now to further complicate this situation by casting insinua- 
tions against the integrity or purpose of Mr. Merrill, of the 
Forestry Service? 

Mr, SIMS. Will the gentleman wait until I get through? I 
am stating facts, and we will let the facts determine the matter. 

Mr. SIMS. On the 27th of February, as I now recall, Mr. 
Merrill came to the committee room late one afternoon and 
handed me a letter signed by the three Secretaries, and the bill 
with the amendments indicated and marked on the bill, and 
that are in Exhibit B to this report, and said, Here are the 
amendments that have been suggested in the interest of clarity, 
and simplicity by the three Secretaries.” 

Of course, but one thought came to me, and that was that the 
amendments had been submitted to the President and had his 
approval. These three Secretaries were the men called on to 
draft a bill. That bill was the basis of and for the creation 
of the special committee, and never could I have assumed for a 
moment that that bill would be materially changed or the 
amendments proposed that would materially change it without 
submitting them first to the President, or at least to have said 
in the letter addressed to me that the amendments had not been 
submitted to the President and did not have his approval.. 

I had the letter published in the Recorp. Immediately I had 
a thousand copies of it printed for the Members of the House 
and had a thousand copies of the bill printed. I had never 
read the letter or the bill with the suggested amendments. I 
had no time then to read it. I was busy with the railroad- 
control bill and was suffering from a broken shoulder and arm, 
and only had strength to do what was pressing at the moment. 
I knew no better for several days afterwards, when Mr. FERRIS 
said to me, Have you considered the amendments suggested in 
the bill as sent up by the Secretaries?” I said, “ No; I have not 
read them.” He said, “I think some of them are very material, 
and I ask you to read them.” At the first opportunity I did 
rend them, and I agreed with him they were very material— 
that they were not simply in the interests of clarity and sim- 
plicity. But still I had no thought that these amendments had 
been prepared and sent up by the three Secretaries without hav- 
ing consulted the President, whose agents they were, and who 
had asked them to frame the first bill. And when we were hay- 
ing the hearings, and for a long time while those hearings con- 
tinued, I knew no better. Finally Mr. Ferris called me over 
the telephone and said that he had called up Secretary Lane, 
and from what Secretary Lane said he could not see how he 
could have given them his approval, and that he did not believe 
Secretary Lane had given them careful consideration. 

Now, the facts further are that at the time this letter was 
brought to me Secretary Baker was not in the United States, 
I do not know whether he was in Europe then or not, but I know 
he was not here. That fact was made known to me by Mr. 
Merrill, and that, while Secretary Baker did not sign it, he 
authorized some one to do so for him, and that some one so 
authorized did sign his name. And as to those amendments, 
while I was opposed to them—and every question I asked of 
Mr. Merrill and the other gentlemen who appeared before tha 
committee showed that I did not believe in and did not agree to 
those amendments—I did not know at that time they never had 
even been presented to the President. 

We disagreed to nearly every one of the amendments, except 
what is known as the net-investment amendment—I mean the 
committee did. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that this net-investment amend- 
ment was stricken out by the committee and stood stricken out 
for 10 days, until it was reconsidered? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that it is not in order to state what occurred in the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SIMS. After the bill had been ordered reported 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. I understood, when the gentleman from Tennessee 
got unanimous consent, that he had a matter of personal privi- 
lege that he would submit to the House. I supposed so; other- 
wise I would have objected. 

Mr. SIMS. I had. I was asked to wait until Mr. ANDERSON 
came in. 

The SPEAKER. Both gentlemen will suspend. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee first intimated that he wanted to rise on 
a question of personal privilege and started in to tell what his 
question of personal privilege was, and after he had proceeded 
for two or three minutes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Girietrr] impinged on the scene and suggested that he did 
not have any question of personal privilege, and that he had 
better ask unanimous consent to proceed, which he did. The 
Chair announced that he had five minutes. He said that that 
was not enough. Then the Chair said he could proceed for 
more, and he has been proceeding. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. By unanimous consent. Now, after the bill had 
deen ordered reported, but before the report had been drawn 
up and filed, there developed, as you all remember, an agitation 
in the House for a joint-resolution recess, and I opposed it bit- 
terly, for the reason that I wanted the water-power bill con- 
sidered before any recess was had, because I was afraid that 
otherwise it never would pass. Finally the newspapers pub- 
Ushed a statement to the effect that Senators ManriIx and Snr- 
mons and Mr. KITCHIN, of the House, had been to see the Presi- 
dent, and they had assured him that a recess would not deiay or | 
prevent the passage of the water-power bill but would expedite 
it. That is the substance of it. I had been doing all I could to 
have it passed before the recess. 

I went to see the President before the 28th of June; I think 
about the 15th, or somewhere about the time that the statement 
was made. I went to see him for one purpose, and one purpose 
only, and that was t know whether or not he had acquiesced 
in deferring the consideration of the water-power bill until 
after the passage of the revenue bill. I think he also said— 
although I will not be sure of that—that Mr. KrrcHIN had as- 
sured him that the water-power bill might be made a special 
order, following the revenue bill. I stated to him what my 
fears were, that after the revenue bill was passed we could not 
hold a quorum here, and I said, “ What I want to know, Mr. 
President, is, do you object to having the water-power bill con- 
sidered before the recess?” Ile said, I do not; I will not inter- 
pose any objection.” 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
n question? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. He objected to the recess because of the im- 
portance of the water-power bill, but as I notice your statement 
now, did not the President agree that this water-power bill was 
of no value until after the war was over? 

Mr. SIMS. No. I will state just what occurred. There were 
some twenty-odd witnesses there, and if I misunderstood him 
or make a mistake I will be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SIMS. No. It breaks me up. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is not my intention. 

Mr. SIMS. I had called up the White House and made an 
appointment four days later than my call, which was as 
soon as I could get in from the time I asked for the appoint- 
ment. After I had made the appointment I learned that Mr. 
Ferris had an appointment two days earlier. I conferred with 
Mr. Frrets and asked him if it was about the water-power legis- 
lation er the recess, and he said, “ Yes,” and I said, I want to 
see him about that recess. Why not make it together?” He said 
that was all right, and the time was changed so as to be put 
two days earlier, so as not to provide a separate date for me. 
In the meantime Mr. Frrris had fallen ill, and when the time 
came for me to go, on the date set for the appointment, 
Ferris sent over to me by messenger what was stated to me to” 
be his minority views. I never read them. I have not read 
them yet. I knew what they were, because he had discussed 
them before the committee ad libitum and had given notice 
that he was going to file a minority report at the time. I was 
asked to take them and give them to the President. I did, but 
in discussing the matter with the President I never referred to 
that fact. I only talked about the recess, and nothing but the 
recess until I was ready to leave, and then I handed him the 
minority report, that had been handed to me, and the letter, 
and I said, “ Mr. President, Mr. Ferris asked me to give you 
this letter and the draft of his proposed minority report.” But 
in discussing the fact that I believed the bill could be passed 
in a very few days, I said to the President that there was only 


one hotly contested matter in the bill and that was the question 
of recapture, with which Mr. Frsrts’s minority report dealt; 
and I said, “ That is the only matter of contention, and I think 
we can get the bill through in three or four days.” 

Then the President said most earnestly, “I know what Mr. 
Fnnis's position is”—I am only trying to state the substance 
“and I agree with him. Those amendments were never sub- 
mitted to me, and I do not approve of them.” 

ney BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman’ 
yie : 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to his colleague? ; 

Mr. SIMS. I do. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not wish to disturb the gen- 
tleman’s argument or statement, but I want to ask the gentleman 
if he will yield to permit me to offer a joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 323) in reference to continuing appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the next month? I make that re- 
quest in view of the fact that the Senate is about adjourning 
for the day, and I am in hopes the matter can be transacted 
without delay. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the 
Committee on Appropriations, if it does not take the gentleman 
from Tennessee off his feet 

The SPEAKER. It does not. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I offer on behalf of the Committee 
on Appropriations the joint resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
„Joint resolution making appropriations for certain necessary opera- 
tions of the Government and of the District of Columbia for the Boia — 
of July and August, 1918, and for other purposes," approved July 8, 
1918, except so far as they relate to the support of the Army, are ex- 
tended and continued in full force and effect for and during t ie month 
of September, 1918. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to modify the resolution by striking out the words“ and 
of the District of Columbia,” in line 5. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to modify the resolu- 
tion by striking out certain words, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, unanimous consent has not yet 
been given for the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. GOOD. Let the resolution be read as modified. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous cousent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. GILLETT. I object, Mr. Speaker, for the present, for the 
same reason that I stated yesterday. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am going to move to strike out 
the words “ and of the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. GILLETT. If it is understood that this joint resolution 
is simply to apply to the Department of Agriculture, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is the only intention I have 
in offering it. By oversight those words were not stricken out 
of the resolution which I sent to the desk. 

Mr. GILLETT. If that is the intention, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the words to be 
stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Byrrns of Tennessee moves to amend the joint resolution by strik- 
ing out, in line 5, the words “and of the District of Columbia.” 


The amendment was agrecd to. f 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was-accordingly read the third time 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Bynxs of Tennessee, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me that the title ought to be 
amended. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The title is all right, Mr. Speaker. 
It was modified before it was presented. 

The SPEAKER. The title is all right. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
N for six days, on account of making patriotic speeches 
in Iowa. 
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: PERSONAL EXPLANATION—CONTINUED, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] 


will proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SIMS. It breaks me up in my statement, and I would 


prefer not to be interrupted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman has answered 
any number of questions covering this same matter. 

Mr. SIMS. I know; and I would be here two hours if I an- 
swered all the questions that gentlemen might ask. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We have got all day now. 

Mr. SIMS. All right. Ask your question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to ask the gentleman 
if this is not a sample of what happens whenever we undertake 
to have legislation enacted outside of the Halls of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the United States? 

Mr. SIMS. I am coming to that. I will answer specifically. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. When the unanimous consent was granted I 
was sitting here and would have objected, but I understood that 
the gentleman was going to speak to a question of personal 
privilege, but only desired to do it in this way instead of read- 
ing some things that would be necessary to show the personal 
privilege. Now, the gentleman is speaking about all sorts of 
things 
The SPEAKER. Here is the situation—the Chair stated it 
awhile ago: The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Smits! started 
in on a question of privilege, about something that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] had said about the gentle- 
man from Tennessee torpedoing his committee. Well, after he 
had proceeded about two minutes, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Grurerr] arose and suggested that he did not 
have any question of privilege, and if the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts had made the point of order the Chair would have 
sustained it; but the gentleman from Massachusetts suggested 
to the gentleman from Tennessee that he ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed, and that is the way it is being done. 

Mr. GOOD. So the gentleman can wash all this linen for an 
hour now? 

The SPEAKER. That is a matter for the gentleman’s own 
taste to determine. 

Mr. SIMS. I will determine it, if the gentleman will allow me. 

Mr. GOOD. How much time has the gentleman? 

The SPEAKER. He has all the time he wants. ; 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Massachusetts said he did 
not care how much time it took. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Neither do we. 

Mr. GILLETT. I had supposed that when anybody got the 
floor in this House, at the expiration of one hour his time would 
expire. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hold that. 

Mr. SIMS. I understand that, and that is the reason why 
I do not want to be interrupted, or else I can not reach the ques- 
tion of privilege before the hour is up. I decline interruptions 
until I eomplete my statement. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, we on this side will ask the same 
amount of time that the gentleman consumes. 

Mr. SIMS. I have just finished what I said occurred between 
the President and myself. That was before June 28. I do not 
remember the exact date. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that he has already occupied 40 minutes and 
has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SIMS. If I am not interrupted I can get through, but not 
if I stop to answer every gentleman who wishes to ask me a 
hypothetical question. I am trying to state facts only. I say 
I never knew until the hearings were practically concluded, I 
never had even heard that these amendments had not been agreed 
to by the President; but the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SIN- 
Nort], a member of the committee, a few days ago made a speech 
during general debate, published in the Recorp at page 9298. 
The gentleman from Oregon, among other things, said: 


I am at loss to know why a constant reference is made in the minority 
report to the fact that the “net investment” idea was not in the 
administration bill; that it has been accomplished by an amendment 
added to the administration bill. Four times reference is made to the 
administration bill, leaving the inference or implication that the net 
investment idea is in conflict with the administration plan. The fair 
value recapture clause “agreed upon by Secretaries Lane, Baker, and 
Houston is referred to. he “recapture proposal, known as the net 
investment amendment, as provided for by the jority members of the 
committee,” is referred to. Why these repea insinuations? Are 
they calculated to prejudice the House or are they mere inadvertences? 
I know of no better way of getting the views of the Secretaries on the 
“net investment“ plan than by listening to their testimony and reading 
their letters in favor of this plan. This I have done. know of no 


better way—at least for a Republican—to learn whether or not a bill 


or an amendment is an a tion measure than to find that it has 
the approval of three members of the President's official family and 
Cabinet—the Secretaries of War, of the Interior, and of Agriculture. 
I hope that no one in the House will be misled by the devious language 
in the minority report. 

I want to say, in justice and fairness to the gentleman from 
Oregon, that his conclusions are based upon sound logie and 
reason; for nobody would suppose that the three Secretaries 
who had been asked by the President to draft a model bill 
would then afterwards redraft it practically, and send it out 
without having referred it to him, and the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Sruynort] undoubtedly was justified in making 
the argument he did, he, like myself, not knowing what the 
President had said about it, or that he had expressed himself 
in disagreement to that provision of the bill. 

Now, in order that I myself might have something on which 
I could rely, and knowing as I did that the President had said 
he was opposed to the net investment provision, I wrote him a 
letter on the 22d day of this month, which was printed in 
the Recorp day before yesterday. The President wrote me on 
the 22d. As I stated before I did not have his letter and he did 
not have mine at the time these two letters were written on 
the 22d of August. Those letters have both been read and are 
in the Recorp. I wrote my letter because the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Srynotrr] claiming, with much show of reason 
and legitimate inference, that the bill as amended containing 
the “net investment,” was the President’s bill as much as the 
first one was, because it was drafted by the same members of 
the Cabinet who drafted the first one. Then I immediately 
wrote to know the facts that I might use them, and signed my 
name to the letter as chairman of the committee. 

On the 23d I received the letter that the President wrote on 
the 22d, the letter which I read first, but which was printed last 
in the Recorp, and on the 27th I received a reply to my letter. 
The gentleman from Oregon on the day, before yesterday, in 
connection with the letter that I had read, quoted from a book 
written by President Wilson before he became President—a 
splendid book, a splendid statement—but it has absolutely no 
application to the present case. 

Now, why should the President be criticized for writing these 
letters when he had first invited us all beforehand and asked 
us if we were willing to do what we did—to create a special 
committee, if we were willing to accept this bill as a basis for 
legislation? Afterwards when the bill had been amended with- 
out his knowledge or approval, and when the gentleman from 
Oregon claims that it is as amended an administration bill, did 
he not have the right, and was it not his solemn duty to write 
the letter to me which he did on the 22d? Did I not have a right 
to ask for the facts when the gentleman from Oregon was 
arguing that the bill as amended had the administration’s 
approval? 

Now, about the Secretaries. The letter was signed by them. 
I do not know who wrote it, but a document signed is pre- 
sumed to have been written by the person or persons signing 
it. With the war work that all three of the Secretaries were 
charged with, they had no time in which to hunt up banking 
experts and confer with them as the letter says, and suggest 
amendments as the result. 

Now, as to the point of the gentleman from Minnesota, as far 
as the custom and rules of the House are concerned, I think 
I would be justly censurable under ordinary circumstances. 
But I ask him, when I knew that the bill which had been given 
to us by the President had been materially changed and which 
was charged up to the President as an administration bill, did 
I not have a right and did not the House have a right to know 
the facts? I was not submarining my colleagues, but was simply 
trying to remove the effect of the gas poison that had been in- 
jected into them by this amendment coming in in the way it did. 
He says that I submarined the committee. Then we are even, 
as I was “ gassed.” I want to say that when we get to that part 

the bill I shall oppose the substitution of the net investment 

endment and contend for the provisions of the bill as it was 
given us. The Secretaries and Mr. Merrill, with others, drafted 
the first bill. Why did not Mr. Merrill then have time to con- 
sult with banking experts? Why did he bring in the bill 
that he did with over 30 amendments, in order to clear up the 
first bill? You need not tell me that a scientific expert, an ex- 
pert engineer, as is Mr. Merrill, did not know that it then had 
all the defects, if they are defects, which he speaks of after- 
wards in justification of these 30 amendments. I do not charge 
him with sole responsibility. I know the Secretaries have to 
rely on the facts given to them as a reason for the proposed 
amendments. That was why I said the gentleman from Minne- 
sota me with having submarined my colleagues by 
seeking a letter from the President for that purpose. I have a 
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right to give facts in the case and also explain what I had ref- 
erence to when the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Six Norr] said 
what he did the other morning. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yesterday, when I asked a question of the 
gentleman as to whether or not he had seen the President within 
10 days or 2 weeks, the matter of the exact time was not ma- 
terial to me. When I read the letter from the gentleman to 
the President—and the letter evidently contained full, free, and 
candid information concerning the whole matter; the letter 
written on the 23d—and knowing that the gentleman some time 
prior to that discussed the matter with the President, it struck 
me that there was certain incongruity between the amplitude 
of the letter and the fact that he had discussed this matter 
before with the President. The President must have known a 
great many things in connection with the genesis of the bill. 
That is the reason I asked the gentleman if he had not had a 
consultation with the President. It seemed to me that the writ- 
ing of the letter was a wholly unnecessary thing to do, as the 
President had all that information. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman must remember that I wrote the 
letter on the 22d of August, just following the time the gentle- 
man had made the speech on the floor of the House. 

Mr. SINNOTT. And the conference was when? 

Mr. SIMS. Between the middle and the 28th of June. I am 
making no complaint of the gentleman’s statement. I only in- 
tended to explain that I had not had a consultation with the 
President in the way of an argument to induce him to write 
the letter of the 22d. 

Mr. SINNOTT. There is no discrepancy between the gentle- 
man and myself. 

Mr. SIMS. I see none, Mr. Speaker. I have finished. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Tennessee yielded 
the floor? 

Mr. SIMS. I do yield the floor. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to vacate the proceedings had a few moments ago, when 
the joint resolution extending the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture was adopted. I do that, if the Chair 
will permit, for this reason: The suggestion was made when 
the resolution was offered from the Clerk’s desk that it con- 
tained the words “in the District of Columbia.” Without re- 
examination of the resolution, which was then on the Clerk’s 
desk, I agreed at once to modify it so as to strike out those 
words, but upon a further examination of the resolution I find 
that the words “in the District of Columbia” are a part of the 
title of the resolution which is being extended. For that reason 
it is necessary and proper that they be included. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent to vacate those proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to vacate the proceedings by which House joint 
resolution 823 was just passed. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is unnecessary to yacate those pro- 
eeedings in order to correct the title. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This is not the title; this is the 
body of the resolution. The words referred to a resolution which 
is recited in the body of the one I offered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of House joint resolution 
324, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 324) making appropriations for certain nee- 


essary operations of the Government for the month of September, 

1918, and fer other purposes. e 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the joint resolution entitled, 
“Joint resolution making appropriations for certain necessary operations 
of the Government and of the District of Columbia for the ‘months of 
July and August, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved July 8, 1918, 
except so far as they relate to the support of the Army and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are extended and continued in full force and effect for 
and during the month of September, 1918. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engressment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was engrossed and ordered to be real a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Byrrns of Tennessee, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on 
the table. 


CONTINUING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: = 
Joint resolution making appropriations for the support of the District 

— R for the month of September, 1918, and for other pur- 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 


“ Joint resolution making appropriations for certain necessary operations 
of the Government and of the District of Columbia for the months of July 


and Au i918, and for other purposes,” approved July 8, 1918, so 
far as they relate to the support of the District of Columbia, are ex- 
tended and continued in full force and effect for and during the month 


of September, 1918. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I will ask the gentleman if there are any reasons, other than 
those he gave yesterday, why this resolution should now be 
passed? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Only this: I have been given to 
understand on very good authority that the Senate is likely to 
soon adjourn for the day. If it should do so, then it will be an 
impossibility for the District of Columbia appropriation bill to 
be passed to-day. As the gentleman knows, the joint resolution 
which this resolution seeks to extend expires at midnight to-day, 
and if the bill is not passed, then unless some resolution is 
passed continuing the appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia there will be no money available for next month. I have 
offered this because I do not think that Congress should put 
itself in the attitude of depriving the District of Columbia of 
any money necessary in the administration of the District 
affairs. It is likely to cause confusion and chaos if something 
of this kind is not adopted. I prefer that somebody else take 
the responsibility, and if the gentleman, representing his side of 
the House, desires to take that responsibility and that risk, of 
course he can do it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the Senate has ample time to 
pass the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and I under- 
stand it is practically agreed to except the two amendments to 
which the House disagreed. I think it is fair to the House to 
assume that the Senate will do its duty, and the responsibility 
should not be charged to the membership of this House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true; but the gentleman 
knows that a resolution of this kind must originate in the 
House. I have just stated that it is doubtful if the District ap- 
propriation bill will be passed to-day. This resolution must 
originate here, and if we pass it now I think the House will 
have rid itself of any responsibility in the matter, and the Sen- 
ate will have to take entire responsibility. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I fully agree with the gentleman that the 
resolution should originate in this body; but, after all, the time 
has been extended already for two months, and it seems to me 
there should be some action taken on these appropriation bills. 
It is up to the Senate or whoever is responsible for the delay of 
the passage of them to now act and dispose of the matter. We 
have just extended for another 80 days the Agricultural appro- 
priations, and these things ought not to be done. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the Senate is clearly re- 
sponsible and only responsible for the failure to pass the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill, if it fails to yield on those 
two amendments to which the gentleman refers. That respon- 
sibility is clear and distinct and I do not think that this House 
ought ever for one moment to think of yielding in conference 
on the two amendments in dispute, especially one of them which 
is simply a private claim. If the Senate desires to take the re- 
sponsibility of defeating the appropriation bill for the District 
of Columbia merely for the purpose of forcing payment of a 
claim which is disputed and to which the House conferees have 
objected and to which the House has objected, then, of course, it 
can do so. But the House is responsible in the matter of whether 
or not the appropriations now in force shall be continued during 
the next month, because, as I stated, the resolution must origi- 
nate here, and unless we adopt this resolution and send it to 
the Senate then I do not think the House can wholly escape the 
responsibility of failure to take steps to continue the present 
appropriations in the event the pending appropriation bill should 
not become a law. I simply wanted to present this resolution 
and let those who care to do so take the responsibility of ob- 
jecting to it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, what the gentleman has stated 
concurs entirely with my own view. He says the responsibility 


is up to the Senate to pass the appropriation bill, and I am 
sure he, as well as I, recognizes that it ought to become a law 


to-day. 
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Now, it is just as easy for the Senate to pass the appropria- 
tion: bill as it is for them to pass this resolution, and the only 
reason they will not pass that bill is because we send them this 
resolution. I will not so discredit the Senate as to believe 

-that they will not pass this important appropriation bill to-day, 
the last day of the month; and therefore, Mr. Speaker, not 
representing this side, but on my own individual responsibility, 
I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MONONGAHELA RIVER, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Mr, NEELY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 4597) extending the time 
for the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela River 
at Fairmont, W. Va. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (8. ag extending the time for the construction of a bridge 
ell the Monongahela River at or near the city of Fairmont, 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge authorized by the act of Congress ap- 
prove: April 17, 1916, to be built across the Monon, ela River at or 
near the city of Fairmont, W. Va., by the city of Fa ont, are hereby 
extended to one year and three years, respectively, from the 17th day 


o7 April, 1918. 
Sec, 2. That — 1 right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
The 


expressly reservi 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Nxxrx, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


THE SPECIAL WATER POWER COMMITTEE. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Minnesota rise? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] has used his own artillery and 
ammunition this morning instead of the mustard shells furnished 
from the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. [Laughter.] Some- 
body torpedoed the special Water Power Committee. If it was 
not the gentleman from Tennessee, he has labored for an hour 
this morning in vain to demonstrate that he did. As fat as Iam 
concerned I prefer to reserve my fire until the gentleman from 
Tennessee sends the infantry over the top when we reach the 
disputed item in the bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like unanimous consent 
to speak for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachuetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I think the speech which the 
gentleman has just delivered well illustrates the wisdom of that 
rule of the House which says that executive communications 
intended for the use of committees should be sent to the Speaker 
of the House. I think the practice, of which this is no single 
instance, of communications from the executive officers which 
are delivered to this House through the mouths of members of 
committees, gepcially through the chairmen of committees, as an 
indorsemept of their projects and as an argument why the House 
should adopt or reject certain measures, does not conduce to 
goon legislation. It contradicts the excellent excerpt which the 
zentleman from Oregon read yesterday from that very able 
work on congressional government by Woodrow Wilson when 
president of Princeton College, and I think it contradicts the 
necessity which we all feel, that the legislative and executive 
branches should be independent, an independence which has 
been more encroached upon in the last 6 years than at any time 
within the last 40 years. And I think this illustrates not only 
the wisdom of that rule, but the remarks of the gentleman illus- 
trate also the wisdom of another rule, that the proceedings of a 
committee are secret. It is not well on this floor to have state- 
ments of personal conversations and of committee proceedings. 
It leads to contradiction, to disputation, to suspicion, and to 
mutual recrimination, and it is much better that all of those 
rules should be lived up to because they were adopted for a wise 
purpose, and they have been departed from of late, in my opinion, 
very unfortunately. Now, the gentleman from Tennessee, who 
has expressed so much eagerness for the passage of this bill, has 
usel almost an hour in informing the House of facts of which 


we have been elaborately apprised before, and he repeats in 
extenso the valuable information which he sent to the President 
in that long letter of his which appears on pages 9657 and 9658 
of the Recorp. I confess that I am somewhat surprised by the 
difference between the letter of the gentleman and the letter of 
the President. When the President writes to Mr. Sms in his 
first letter he writes him with apparent diffidence, as if it were 
doubtful whether he ought to approach him on the subject of 
legislation. To be sure they had talked it all over in advance 
and they each knew: 

Mr, SIMS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GILLETT, The gentleman himself has said so—each 
knew the other's attitude, and yet the President says in his 
letter, with great courtesy and respect: 

My Dran Mr. Stms: I am going to venture to say to you as chairman 
of the special Water Power Committee what I hope you will not think 
I am taking too great a liberty in saying— 

And so forth. 

Mr. Stus, in his response, does not seem to consider that he is 
taking a liberty. He makes no such modest avowal, but he 
begins right off— J 
2s wt 8 Drau Mn. PRESIDENT: General debate on the water-power bill has 

0 . 

And then in the next paragraph of this long history of the 
incubation he takes pains to inform the President of the views 
of the present chairman of the Democratic congressional com- 
mittee and of the ex-chairman of the Democratic congressional 
committee, and those are the only two persons he refers to and 
whose views he apparently thinks would be of interest or of 
weight with the President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will not the gentleman go a 
little further? Does not the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sus] in that letter put the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris], the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Doremvs}], and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sus! himself, on one side, 
against the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, on the other, and thus submit the 
matter to the President to be the arbiter, and Congress left out 
as if its opinion was of no consequence? 

Mr. GILLETT. Exactly. In fact, in the whole discussion 
of the gentleman this morning, he seems to think that it is won- 
derful presumption on the part of Congress or of anyone to 
dare to differ from the view which the President has taken, and 
he seems to take it as great effrontery on the part of those three 
members of the Cabinet to dare to submit their views when they 
have not assured themselves carefully in advance that they are 
in accord with the view of the President. And although in the 
opening of his letter he was not as deferential as was the Presi- 
dent, yet he shows later that this was a mere matter of form 
and not of spirit, for when discussing the report made by the 
Secretaries he said, “Assuming that the amendments had been 
submitted to you by the three Secretaries and approved by you, 
I never even read the bill or the letter, but went immediately to 
the floor of the House and had a thousand copies printed.” 
When he thought it had the presidential approval, he did not 
even stop to read it, but he leaves us to guess with what con- 
tumely he would have treated it if he had known the Secretaries 
had been so audacious as to think for themselves. 

And he seems to think that no amendment ought to be offered 
or considered here in opposition to the President's suggestion. 
He says in his letter: 

I feel absolutely sure that neither the committee nor the House of 
Representatives would have suggested any such amendments or would 
have consented to them on any other theory that they have re- 
ceived your consideration and approval. 

Why, gentlemen, can subservience go further than that? 
Have we reached a pitch where the only thing we must consider 
in adopting a bill is whether or not it has received sanction from 
the White House? That would seem to be the conclusion which 
we must draw from the gentleman’s speech. 

He says: 

It is evident to me that the Secretarics never considered these amend- 
ments as thoroughly as they should have been considered. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, it is strange that the gentleman should 
make that declaration, considering the discussion that was had 
before the committee by the Secretaries—by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, for instance, when he was examined and cross- 
examined, and showed an extraordinary familiarity with the 
subject. Does anyone believe that the President has exnmined 


the subject so exhaustively? But the chairman of the committee 
seems to think that if anybody differs from him and the Presi- 
dent, then it must be that they have not fully considered the 
subject. í 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes, 
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Mr. HARDY. I have been sitting here for half an hour trying 
to get some light on what the question is. I have heard some 
discussion about these amendments, and I would like to hear of 
the merits of them. 

Mr. GILLETT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentle- 
man. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] has taken 
50 minutes in discussing these general propositions, which he 
himself, as well as others, had thoroughly discussed before, and 
I thought perhaps it was not an undue intrusion upon the House 
if I should take five minutes to makes these suggestions, of 
which the purpose generally is to point out, in accord with the 
criticism of the gentleman from Texas {Mr. Harpy]. that we 
have wasted a great deal of valuable time in simply bringing 
before the House the record of conversations and interviews. 
which undoubtedly were very agreeable and flattering to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, between him and the President and 


other Members, but which personally I do not think were per- 


tinent to this debate. I think the bill should be discussed and 
determined on its merits and not on the opinion of it which may 
be held by anyone, no matter how lofty his position or ex- 
tensive his patronage. I accept the suggestion of the gentleman 
and will not impose upon the House any further. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unan!- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am interested 
in the letters presented by the distinguished chairman of the 
special committee on water-power legislation, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Siusl, appearing on pages 9657 and 9658, 
for the reason that when the disputed “ fair-value” section of 
this bill is reached in the debate perhaps some time late to-day, 
although that is hardly probable, as much of the day is gone, 
these letters will play an important part in the discussion. 
Therefore, I think they should be fixed in the minds of the 
Members who will spend the afternoon here, as Exhibit No. 1, 
the letter of the President, Woodrow Wilson, dated the 22d 
of Angust; Exhibit No. 2, the letter of the chairman of this 
Water Power Committee, of August 22; and Exhibit No. 3, the 
letter of the President, dated August 26. 

Now, then, Mr. Speaker, I take the liberty of suggésting to the 
membership of this House, as we come into that intense debate 
upon this question on which the chairman of the committee, 
without the knowledge of his committee, apparently, has taken 
one stand, and with him stand Mr. Ferris and Mr. DOREMUS, 
while against him stand Secretary Lane, Secretary Houston, 
and Secretary Baker, that the Members of the House refrain 
from speaking of these distinguished members of the Cabinet as 
the “three Secretaries.” That is hardly dignified. In this 
Exhibit No. 2, the letter by Mr. Sins, the words “the three 
Secretaries” appear five times, and the names of the Secretaries 
not a single time. And during the debate for the rest of the 
day that the letters first made official appearance frequent ref- 
erence was made to the “three Secretaries.” Thoughtlessly I 
made the reference once, But in the explanation made this 
morning by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms], for 
nearly an hour, the term “three Secretaries ” was used by him 
over and over again, perhaps 20 times, without once naming 
the distinguished members of the President's Cabinet who have 
earnestly tried to bring about a compromise that would give the 
Nation water-power legislation. 

Now, thoughtlessly we may get these distinguished gentlemen, 
Members of the Cabinet, into that position where by continually 
referring to them as the “ three Secretaries,” we will have them 
known and designated, as have been many others in history and 
literature, even as “ The Three Wise Men from the East,” or the 
“ Three Little Maids from School,” or the“ Three Black Crows,” 
or “ The Three Musketeers,” or * Three Blind Mice,” or even, my 
friends, as “ Three Men in a Boat.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back any time remaining. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday I may have leave to address the House for 40 minutes 
on a subject foreign to the water-power bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that on Monday he may have leave to addréss the 
House for 40 minutes on a subject foreign to the water-power 
bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 
can you not give some more detail as to the subject than that? 

Mr. FERRIS. It is on the achievements of the war. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. On the achievements of the war 
and politics? I want to be advised so as to be sure to be here in 
order to hear it, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Ronnixs, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 

sence for to-day, on account of important business. 
WATER POWER. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. : 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Sims], in his address, said that one of the impelling rea- 
sons which caused him to write the President was certain re- 
marks in py talk of the 20th. The remarks were these: 

I know of no better way—at least for a Republican—to learn whether 
or not a bill or an amendment is an administration measure than to 
find it has the approval of the members of the President's official 
omiy and Cabinet. the Secretaries of War and Interior and Agricul- 

He contends that I made a claim by this language that the 
amendment was an administration amendment or measure. If 
that is one of the impelling reasons that caused him to write to 
the President, I wish to call the attention of the House to the 
fact—and I feel rather slighted over the matter—that there is 
no reference or mention made of that speech of mine in the 
letter of the gentleman to the President. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 1419, the 
water-power bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
water-power bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 1. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. The vote is on going into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the water-power bill. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 218, äuswered 
„present“ 1, not voting 212, as follows: 


YEAS—218. 
Alexander Dill Hilliard Morgan 
Almon * Dixon Hollingsworth Neely 
Anderson Doolittle Houston Oldfield 
Ashbrook Doremus Hull, lowa Osborne 
Austin Dowell ull, Tenn. Overstreet 
Ayres Drane Humphreys Park 
Baer Dupré Igoe Parker, N. J. 
Barnhart Dyer James Phelan 
Beakes Eagle Johnson, Wash. Polk 
Black Ellsworth Kehoe Pratt 
Blackmon sch Kelly, Pa. Purnell 
Bland, Ind. Evans Kennedy, Iowa uin 
Bland, Va. Fairfield Kettner ale 
Blanton erris Kinkaid Rainey, II. T. 
Bowers ‘ess Knutson Rainey, J. W. 
Buchanan Fisher Kraus ker 
Burnett Fordney La Follette Ramsey 
Byrns, Tenn. Foster Lazaro Ramseyer 
Candler, Miss. Freeman Lea, Cal, Rayburn 
Cannon French Lee, G: eed 
Carlin Fuller, III. Lehlbach Robinson 
Carter, Mass. Gallagher Lesher Rodenberg 
Carter, Okla. Gandy Little ogers 
Cary Gard Littlepage Romjue 
Chandler, Okla. Garland London ose 
Church Garner Lonergan Rubey 
Clark, Pa. Garrett, Tex. Longworth Rucker 
Classon Gillett Lufkin Sabath 
Claypool Glynn McAndrews Sanders, Ind. 
Coady Godwin, N. C. McArthur Sanders, N. Y. 
Connally, Tex, Good McClintic Scott, lowa 
Cooper, W. Va. Goodall McFadden Scott, Mich. 
Cox Gordon McKenzie Sears 
Crago Graham, III. McKeown Shallenberger 
Crisp Greene, Vt. McLaughlin, Mich.Sims 
Crosser adley more Sinnott 
Currie, Mich Hamilton, Mich. Madden isson 
Curry, C Tardy Mansfield Slayden 
Dale, Vt Hastings Mapes Slem 
Darrow Haugen Martin Smal 
Davis Hawley Miller, Minn. Smith, Idaho 
Decker Hayden Miller, Wash. Smith, Mich. 
Dempsey ayes Mondell Snook 
Denton Helvering oon Steagall 
Dickinson Hersey Moores, Ind. Stedman 
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Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling, III. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stevenson 
Stiness 


Strong 
Sweet 
Taylor, Ark. 


Temple 
‘Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Treadway 
Van Dyke 


y 
Volstead 


Waldow 
Walsh 
Walton 
Watson, Pa. 
Watson, Va. 
Weaver 
Webb 


ree 
Whaley 
Wheeler 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT “—1. 
Booher 
NOT VOTING—212, 


White, Me. 


The Speaker 


Anthony Fairchild, B L. Key, Ohio Robbins 
Aswell Fairchild, G. W. Kiess, Pa. Roberts 
Bacharach Farr eee Rouse 
Bankhead Fields ng Rowe 
Barkley Flood Bite in Rowland 
Bell Flynn Kreider Russell 
Beshlin Focht LaGuardia Sanders, La. 
Borland ‘058 Langley Sanford 
Brand Francis Larsen Saunders, Va. 
Britten Frear Lever Schall 
Brodbeck Puller, Mass. Linthicum Scott, Pa. 
Browne Gallivan eck Scully 
Browning Garrett, Tenn. Lundeen Sel 
Brumbaugh Glass Lunn Shackleford 
Butler a Goodwin, Ark. McCormick herley 
Butler Gould MeCulloch Sherwood 
Byrn Graham, Pa. McKinle Shouse 
Rite ee McLaughlin, Pa, , Siegel 
Campbell, Kens. Gray, N. J. agee Sloan x 
Campbell, Pa. Green, Iowa Maher Smith, C. B. 
Cantrill Greene, Mass, Mann Smith, T. F. 
Caraway Gregg Mason Snell 
Carew Griest Mays Snyder 
Chandler, N. Y. Griffin Mecker Stafford 
Clark, Fla. Hamill Merritt Steele 
Cleary ees N.Y. Montague Suilivan 
Collier Hamlin oore, Pa, umners 
Connelly, Kans. Harrison, Miss. Morin Swift 
Cooper, Ohio Harrison, Va Mott Switzer 
Cooper, Wis. Haskell Mudd Tague 
Copla eaton telson Talbott 
Costello Heflin Nicholls, S. C. Taylor, Colo. 
Cramton Heintz Nichols, Mich. Templeton 
Dale, N. Y. Helm ‘olan omas 
Dallinger Hensley Norton Tinkham 
Delaney icks Oliver, Ala ‘Towner 
Denison Holland Oliver, N. X. Vare 

Dent Hood Iney Venable 
Dewalt Howard O’Shaunessy Vinson 
Dies Huddleston Overmyer Walker 
Dillon Husted Padgett ard 
Dominick Hutchinson ige Wason 
Donovan Ireland Parker, N. Y Watkins 
Dooling Jacoway Peters Welling 
Doughton Johnson, Ky. Piatt 9 “Ohio 
Drukker Johnson, S. Dak. Porter 

Dunn Jones ‘ou Wilson III. 
Eagan Juul Powers Wilson, Tex 
Edmonds Kahn Price Wingo 
Elliott Kearns Randall ise 
Elston arpa Rankin Woods, Iowa 
Emerson Kelley, Mich, Reavis Woodyard 
Estopinal Kennedy, R. I Riordan Wright 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: } 3 

Mr. Boouer with Miss RANKIN. 

Mr, OLNEY with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, 

Mr. O’SHaunessy with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr, Carpwri with Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Hoitanp with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. WARD. 

Mr. EAGAN with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

Mr. Gatitvan with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Nicuotts of South Carolina with Mr. BRITTEN, 

Mr, Witson of Texas with Mr, FARR. 

Mr. Srrertu with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Oriver of Alabama with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr, Tatsorr with Mr. BROWNING. . 

Mr, Henstry with Mr. MUDD.. 

Mr. Papcerr with Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Lunn with Mr, FULLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bropgeck with Mr. ELSTON. 

Mr. BELL with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 

Mr. Surerwoop with Mr. MAGEE. 

Mr. Doveuton with Mr. Wiison of Illinois. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. SLOAN. 

During the roll call: 

The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas are 207, present 1, 
making altogether 208—not a quorum. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, we lack so few of having a quorum 
that I would be glad for the roll to be called again. How many 
do we lack? 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eight to 218 is 10 lacking. 

Mr. SIMS. We could probably get them in a little while. 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and sixteen is a quorum. 
There are four vacancies. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Clerk may call the roll again. Or I am perfectly willing to wait 
if I thought that might help. 

The SPEAKER. The request for calling the roll ngain is out 
of order. You can not turn a wheel without a quorum. The 
Doorkeeper will ring the bells again. 

The Doorkeeper again rang the bells. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Crark of Missouri, and he 
voted in the affirmative. 

. nine additional Members entered the Hall and 
voted. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighteen Members are 
present—a quorum. 

Se the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors, The 
House resolyes itself into Committee of the Whole Honse on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
S. 1419, with Mr. Wess in the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill S. 1419, with Mr. Wess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 1419. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to zegnlate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, 
as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide ye the 
improvement and 3 of waterways for the uses of interstate 
and foreign commerce, 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last night there 
was an amendment pending, offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Doremus], to section 7, on page 33. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Michigan for five minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I will not consume time in 
the discussion of this amendment, because I think it speaks for 
itself, and its purpose is understood by all the members of the 
committee, , 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit the amendment to 
be read again? I should like to ask the gentleman a question 
about it. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there be no objection, the amendment 
will be read again for the information of the committee, 

70 Clerk read as follows: 

ge 33. Une 11. after the word “ commission,” strike out * 3 
2 nae in its discretion * and insert in lieu thereof the word shall“ 
in line 14. after the word “ commission, strike out the words * to be 
best and insert the words “as well”; in line 16, after the word 

9 * insert “as the plans of other applicants.” 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, section 7 as it is now written 
would place States and municipalities at a disadvantage in the 
event they desired to file applications under this bill. It would re- 
quire them to show to the commission that the plans they sub- 
mitted were better plans than those submitted by private appli- 
cants. The effect would be to work a discrimination against 
States and municipalities that desire to compete with private 
applicants for the privileges extended under this act.’ The sole 
purpose of this amendment is to place States, municipalities, 
and other political subdivisions upon an equality with private 
applicants. Hence the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the effect of the gentlemen’s amend- 
ment will still leave it optional or discretionary with the com- 
mission as to whether this preference shall be given? 

Mr. DOREMUS. No; I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
that, because it makes it mandatory upon the commission to 
grant the license to the State or municipality, if the plans sub- 
mitted by it are, in the judgment of the commission, as good as 
those submitted by the private applicant. 

Mr. WALSH. That is just it. The State or municipality 
might submit plans that were better, and yet the commission 
might deem them not to be as well adapted to serve and utilize 
in the public interest the navigation and water resources, so 
that you still leave that proviso in there under which the com- 
mission in passing upon these plans might still give the prefer- 
ence against the State or municipality. Now, does not the 
gentleman think that some language ought to be devised so that 
the commission could not eseape simply by passing an unfavor- 
able judgment upon the plans offered by the State or munici- 
pality? 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the gentleman will pardon me, if you 
strike out the words “ to be best,” as suggested, and not insert 
anything, that will meet the difficulty. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Michigan proposes to in- 
sert the words “as well.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. But if you leave out the words “as 
well,” so that it will read— 

Provided, That the plans for the same are deemed by the commission 
to be adapted to conserve and. utilize. in the public interest, the naviga- 
tion and water resources of the region— 

Mr, DOREMUS. I would be glad to accept that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Just strike out the word “ best” and not 
insert anything in the place of it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Of course, you want the 
resources to be properly utilized and the plans to be properly 
adapted. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. RAKER. If I can get the opportunity from either gen- 
tleman it will be equally delightful. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is sure of the privilege of the 
floor from either gentleman. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. I thank the gentleman. The suggestion is 
made that if you make it mandatory, would you not practically 
defeat the very purpose of the bill, so that if the municipality 
filed an application for a permit, irrespective of what its plans 
might be, whether they would care to take in all the system, 
or whether they would develop all of the water in that com- 
munity or not, the application of the State or municipality would 
have to be granted 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask that the gentleman’s time may be ex- 
tended three minutes, so that I may complete this question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan be extended three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RAKER. Irrespective of what the application of the 
municipality was, and irrespective of what its plans and pur- 
poses might be, the commission would be compelled arbitrarily 
to grant the permit to the municipality. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Is the gentleman's question directed to my 
amendment or to the suggestion offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. RAKER. To the suggestion offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DOREMUS. It would only operate against the private 
applicant in the event that the State or the municipality also 
desired to apply, and in a situation of that kind I am clearly 
convinced that the preference should be given to the State or the 
municipality. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman did not quite get my question. 
The gentleman's amendment leaves the discretion with the 
commission, so that if the plan presented by the municipality is 
in good shape they must grant the application. 

Mr, DOREMUS. I think they ought to. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; but under the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, whether the plan was workable 
or not, if the municipality made an application the commission 
would be compelled to grant it. 

Mr. DOREMUS. You have got to leave the discretion to de- 
termine whether the plans are adequate to serve the public 
interest with somebody, and necessarily it must be with the 
conunission created in the bill. 

Mr. RAKER, That being the case they should be allowed that 
discretion, and not be directed absolutely to grant the applica- 
tion. 

Mr. DOREMUS. They would still have the discretion to de- 
termine whether the plans submitted by the State or munici- 
pality were adapted to conserve the public interests. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the gentleman’s suggestion, I am in 
favor of the gentleman's amendment and the purpose to be 
accomplished. 

Mr. DOREMUS. No; even under the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, ? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Under the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Mississippi—— 

Mr. RAKER. I did not realize that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi had made any suggestion. If he has I know that it 
should be considered. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It is not necessary to repeat that. 
Here is the way it would read: 


That in issuing preliminary 
mission shall give preference to applications therefor by States and 
municipalities provided the plans for the same are decmed by the com- 
mission adapted to conserve and atilize in the public interest the 
navigation and water resources of the region, 

What objection can there be to that? 

Mr. RAKER. There ought not to be any. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment by striking out, in line 14, the werds 
“to be best.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 33, line 11, after the word “commission” strike out the 
words “may in its discretion” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“shali.” And in line 16, after the word “region,” insert the words 
“as the plans of other applicants.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is in lieu of the language in the 
amendment? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes; and it should be further modified by 
striking out what I proposed in line 16, because it will become 
unnecessary on account of the change in line 14. 

a CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman state his amendment 
again? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Page 33, line 11, strike out the words 
“may in its discretion” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“shall.” And in line 14 strike out the words “ to be best.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Is that the gentleman’s entire amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 33, Une 11, strike out the words “ may in its discretion” and 
insert In lieu thereof the word * shall ; and in line 14 strike out the 
words “to be best.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the original amend- 
ment is withdrawn and the amendment just reported is offered 
in place of it. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“likewise” in line 17. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 38, line 17, strike out the word “ likewise.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan is substantially the amendment that I indi- 
cated some days ago I was going to offer to this paragraph. I 
have supported the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan 
instead of offering one of my own. However, since that has 
been adopted we ought to strike out the word “ likewise ” since 
the word is not necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho. i 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Michigan a 
question with reference to line 17. 


As between other applicants, the commission may likewise give pref- 
erence to the applicant the plans of which it finds and determines are 
best adapted to develop, conserve, and utilize in the public interest the 
navigation and water resources of the region. 

Should not the word “may” also be“ shall“? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. In such a case as that the word “may” 
is construed to mean shall.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 


its or licenses hereunder the com- 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 324) making appropriations for 
certain operations of the Government for the month of Septem- 
ber, 1918, and for other purposes. 


THE WATER-POWER BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 8. That no transfer of — * license, or of the rights thereunder 
granted, except by tax sale, shall be made without the written approval 
of the commission; and any successor or satin of the rigbts of such 
licensee, whether by voluntary transfer, judicial sale, foreclosure sale, 
or otherwise shall subject to all the conditions of the license under 


which such rights are held by such licensee and also subject to all the 
provisions and conditions of this act to the same extent as though such 
were the original reund 


successor or a licensee he er. 
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Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 

Page 34, add the followin roviso to section 8: 

“Provided, however, That the commission may pay any delinquent 
taxes on the property of the licensee, and such payment shall be a first 
lien on sald property for the repayment of said taxes.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, the commission ought to have 
the right to protect the property against any tax sales as well as 
by paying the taxes. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Does not it make it mandatory on the com- 
mission to pay the taxes? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; it does not. 

Mr. WALSH. Read it again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I think the universal 
interpretation of that language by the executive department 
would make this mandatory. Wherever the word “may” is 
used, it is, I think, universally interpreted by the department 
to mean “shall.” Whenever it is desired to really leave it in 
the discretion of a subofficer the custom is to add the words“ in 
their discretion.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask to insert, after the word 
“may,” the words “in its discretion.” 7 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). 
will report the modified amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to section 8 the following proviso: 

“ Provided, however, That the commission may in its discretion pay 
any delinquent taxes on property of the licensee, and such payment 
shall be a first lien on said property for the repayment of said taxes.“ 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether the committee 
has really thought what that means. It leaves it up to the 
commission to pay these taxes, and there will be no tax sales. 
Is not that right? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the amendment it is provided, if the 
party does not pay his taxes, that the commission should pay 
them. Is not that the purpose of the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The commission may, if it sees fit, and the 
taxes are charged up as a lien against the property of the 
licensee. 

Mr. RAKER. Then that avoids the tax sale, if a man fails to 
pay his taxes. If he grows delinquent, he could go and say that 
the commission's duty is to pay the taxes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Of course, it is not. The commission's duty 
is no such thing. This makes it discretionary with the commis- 
sion. It is wholly optional with them. 

Mr. RAKER. The man would let his taxes go from year to 
year. He would not ever pay them. Is not that right? They 
would charge it up against him. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The commission would charge delinquent 
taxes against his property. 

Mr. RAKER. This is a peculiar provision, and I do not think 
there is any other law in which you will find such a thing. If 
it is a going concern, one that is successful, the man will pay 
his taxes. If there is any doubt about it, he will let his taxes 
go, and you provide in the bill that the commission shall pay 
them. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Oh, no; not that they shall pay them. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is within their discretion. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, just wait until it gets in operation and you 
will see that it will be the duty of the commission to see that 
these taxes are paid at all times. You permit the property to 
be sold, and it ought to be sold for taxes. Where are you going 
to recoup yourself? The commission has already made the ap- 
plication. How are they going to pay taxes, and where are 
they going to get the money with which to pay them? All the 
man has is in that real estate, in his dam, his project, and let us 
say that there are $60,000 in taxes charged up against him and 
there is no sale made. He will go into court and say that it is 
the duty of the commission to pay the taxes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. We can not be held accountable for a man 
taking that unfounded position. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me call the committee’s attention to why 
you should not write such a provision in a piece of legislation of 
this kind, that the granting power, the power that grants the 
permit, that owns the property, that appoints a commission to 
handle its business, is to go to work and see that taxes are 
paid if the individual, association, or corporation that has it 
leased failed to do so. That is all there is to this, because the 
Government will not be paying any taxes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


The Clerk 


Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In the State of New York the ordinary mort- 
gage provides that the mortgagee may pay the taxes and insur- 
ance and charge them and add them to his mortgage debt. 

Mr. RAKER. But, my dear sir 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Just let me finish the question. Here is a 
purely discretionary power giving this commission in such in- 
stances and circumstances, and in such instances and circum- 
stances only as they see fit to do so, the right to pay taxes, and 
that is all there is to it. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, The man that goes into court and says that 
this discretionary power is a mandatory power, would go into 
court figuring that either the court had no knowledge of law 
or he himself in going there is going without knowledge of law. 

Mr. RAKER. But the gentleman is entirely wrong. In most 
of the States the mortgagee can pay the taxes if the mortgagor 
does not. Of course, it is to his interest. It is to the interest 
of the mortgagee to pay the taxes, because if he does not pay 
the taxes and the property is sold at a tax sale, the purchaser 
at the tax sale takes the entire property and the mortgagee has 
lost all his property. So as a matter of fact, the mortgagee is 
always interested in seeing that the taxes are paid. 

ae DEMPSEY, And so here you would lose your recapture 
rights. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. The gentleman is simply leasing this 
property, and now you turn around and say that the Govern- 
ment shall pay the tax rather than let it be sold at a tax sale, 
so that some third party can get the property and then have 
the license transferred to him and use it in his business. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is merely for the purpose of enabling the 
commission to protect itself and to protect the Government 
against further embarrassment that would ensue from a tax 
sale to some one else, They should have that right to protect 
themselves. It is wholly within the discretion of the commission 
whether they shall do this or not. 

Mr. RAKER. How is the Government going to protect itself? 
It owns the property and you can not sell the Government prop- 
erty, but you must advance money by appropriation and provide 
appropriations for that purpose, to pay these taxes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman's premise is wrong. The 
Government does not own the property. 

Mr. RAKER, If it is sold at tax sale the man who purchases 
it takes the property and takes the entire project and the Goy-. 
ernment is protected. 

Mr. WALSH. How does this property come to be taxed if it 
is Government property? 

Mr. RAKER, That is another reason why such an amend- 
ment should not be agreed to, but this includes the property 
owned by the licensee in his own name, as well as that ob- 
tained by the permit or license. The tax covers it all, and to 
use the project“ you must not permit it to be separated or 
divided in any way. 

Mr. WALSH. Why should there be a tax sale if the Gov- 
ernment owns the property? Who is taxing it? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to oppose the amendment. It 
occurred to me when the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Suynorr] 
first read the amendment that it was a very proper amendment, 
but when I began to think about it closer I changed my mind. 
Now in the first place the licensee does own the structures which 
he put there and they are all that are taxed, and there is no 
appropriation in this bill or provided in this bill that would be 
available to the commission to use for any purpose except in 
executing the powers and duties of the commission, and so I do 
not believe it ought to be done. If the United States owned the 
physical structures, if it owned what the licensee put there, then 
I could see why we should protect it, but the purchaser of the 
licensee’s property will take it as a matter of course subject to 
the restrictions and provisions and terms of the license under 
which the licensee held it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the gentleman will permit, the purposes 
of section 8, if I understand it, or one of the purposes, is to pre- 
vent the transfer of a license or a project to a licensee that is not 
satisfactory to the Government, Now the gentleman from Oregon 
conceives the idea it would be possible, by collusion under a tax 
sale, for some person or corporation to buy in at a tax sale who 
would not be a satisfactory licensee to the Government. Now he 
seeks to prevent that by permitting the commission itself to buy 
in at a tax sale. That is the purpose; whether he has accom- 
plished it by his amendment may be a question, but there is in 
the provision itself a possibility that by collusion the project 
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might come into the possession of a licensee who would not be 
satisfactory to the commission. 

Mr. SIMS. Well, if that is the object and purpose of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Oregon, to prevent use of a 
tax sale as a means of haying a licensee whose license has not 
been approved, why there is a very good reason for it, but if it 
is true it ought to go further and provide that the commission 
might so use the funds of the commission for such a purpose. 
But there is no appropriation—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is not the appropriation carried in the bill 
available for any purpose in the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. When we reach that section, or rather we have 
already passed it, we appropriated $100,000, and I understood it 
to be applicable alone to the payment of the expenses of the 
commission. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman may be right. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, if this is, then the commission would have 
no funds it could use for that pu 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I just desire to ask the chairman a ques- 
tion. Is there any general provision in the bill under which this 
money, although it constituted a first-mortgage lien, can be col- 
lected? Is there any special provision in the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not remember of any special provision apply- 
ing to such a situation in line with the question of the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the commission pays the taxes, it be- 
comes a first lien on this property, and there ought certainly to 
be some way by which that can be enforced; otherwise it might 
run through the term of the lease. 

Mr. SIMS. That is one reason why I have come to the con- 
clusion, after thinking about the matter, that this amendment 
ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It occurs to me it might be a good thing 
to adopt the amendment, but first to perfect it. 

Mr. SIMS. I started to say, without going further and pro- 
viding the means 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Provide some means whereby the Gov- 
ernment could be reimbursed. I do not know whether it ought to 
be adopted at all or not. I have not any very fixed opinion on 
that, but if it is to be adopted there certainly ought to be some 
provision whereby the Government can reimburse itself out of 
the proceeds of the enterprise. 

Mr, SIMS. That is what I think. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Did the chairman of the committee say that if the 
licensee, after having conducted his business for three or four 
years should get it into such shape that it had te be sold for 
taxes, that it did net terminate that license altogether? 

Mr. SIMS. We speak here of assignees—— 

Mr. WALSH. I am talking about the licensee, 

Mr. SIMS. Well, the licensee may transfer his right. 

Mr, WALSH. With the consent of the commission. Now, I 
mean, suppose his property is sold for taxes, does not that termi- 
nate his license? 

Mr. SIMS. It terminates his ownership; there is no question 
about it. 

Mr. WALSH. Then if the property of the licensee is sold for 
taxes, and the commission should buy it in, and this should be 
made a first lien upon the property why is not the commission 
or the Government protected? 

Mr. SIMS. Well, as I was going to say, it seems to me that 

. the gentleman from Oregon would accomplish his purpose not 
by offering the amendment he does offer but to strike out the 
words “except by tax sale,” and then the commission would 
have to approve 

Mr. WALSH. As I understand, the purposes of section 8 are 
that no court could enter a decree of foreclosure to order a sale 
ef this property unless the commission gave it permission? 

Mr. SIMS. Written approval; yes, 

Mr. WALSH. So the courts are to be subject to the three 
Secretaries’ approval in that respect, but they can hold a tax 
sale without the consent of the commission? 

Mr. SIMS. According to this section; yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And if a tax sale is held the license that was 
granted to the owner on = property terminates when the prop- 
erty is sold? 

Mr. SIMS. So it seems to me. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does not the language intimate that is 
not the intention; but it says— 


That no transfer of any license or of the right thereunder nted, 
except by tax sale, shall be made without the written approval of the 
— 


That plainly contemplates by tax sale there may be a transfer 
of the license. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the point I am trying to clear up, and 
I thank the gentleman from South Carolina for 3 my 
attention to the language. 


Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the question of the mortgage foreclosure, 
it does not require the consent of the commission. Of course, 
that goes on without any question. And I want to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to this amendment. This attempts to make 
a lien on property by virtue of the commission in its discretion 
paying taxes for somebody else. You can not make a lien by 
law that will deprive a prior lien holder on the property of his 
rights. Suppose bonds were given, and the mortgage given on 
the property with consent of the commission to secure the bond 
issue, and the taxes become delinquent? The only way the 
Government could get hold of it would be by virtue of a sale 
and purchase at the sale under the delinquent taxes. But you 
attempt in this amendment to say that they voluntarily pay the 
taxes and there is no sale, and then you place the subsequent 
payment as to a prior lien on the mortgage that has been given 
or on the bonds issued by the corporation, which clearly can not 
be right. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not understand the amendment, then. Is 
the word “ pfior” in there? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. It says: 

Provided, however, The commission may in its discretion pay apy 
delinquent taxes on proses of the Hceneee, and such demand shall 
be a first lien on the said property. 

Now, think of it. Here is a proposition where a corpora- 
tion 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I want to answer the question. Here is a 
proposition where a corporation has borrowed money to the’ 
extent of, say, half a million dollars, and given bonds which 
are secured by a first mortgage. The notes of a licensee that 
deliberately sold the property may be delinquent. The property 
is not sold voluntarily. The commission goes to work and pays 
them, and this bill is a prior lien on the property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to see if we can get an agreement to close 
debate. Does the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Sinnorr] wish 
some further time on this? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I want about two minutes in which to just 
reply to the last remark of the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and amendments to this amendment 
shall close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I have in mind an amendment I would like to offer. I 
do not know whether it would be an amendment to this. I think 
it would be, rather, a substitute for it. I would like to have 
some time on that if possible. 

Mr. SIMS. Do you want to offer it to this amendment or as a 
substitute? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. My idea was to offer it as a substitute 
for this. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman wish to offer it now and then 
debate it? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not know whether it would be in 
order to offer it now or not. If so, I would like to offer it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on this 
amendment and amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, does that assume 
that I may be granted unanimous consent to have a few minutes 
more? 

Mr. SIMS. You are to have five minutes, I understand. That 
Is all you asked for. 

Mr. WALSH. I have not permission to have that. The gen- 
tleman will yield me that, I presume. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Sruynorr], I be- 
lieve, asks for three minutes. Therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate close in 17 minutes. That will give the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts seven minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment and amendments 
thereto shall terminate at the expiration of 17 minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsnl is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the Innguage of 
this section, if it is not clear and plain, ought to be perfected so 
as to provide that if any licensee should permit his business to 
get in such shape that it is.to be sold for taxes, irrespective of 
whether the commission pays those taxes or permits the tax 
sale to be held, or a tax sale is held without his permission, it 
ought to terminate the license. I do not think people should 
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come in and get a valuable license from the Government for a 
long term of years and so neglect it or permit it to get in such 
shape that it has to be sold for taxes, and that then they could 
still hold that license. It seems to me that the license ought to 
terminate and the purchaser at the tax sale should be given 
either a new license or he should be given a license for the bal- 
ance of the term. : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Suppose the licensee puts 
a mortgage on his property and later permits it to be sold for 
taxes, and the sale for taxes will wipe out the license, what 
becomes of the security held by the mortgagor? He has secur- 
ity, then, on property to which no one has a license. 

Mr. WALSH. But if the amendment of the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Srynort] is included in the section, the commis- 
sion would then come in and pay those taxes, and then they 
could give permission to the person holding the mortgage to 
foreclose under the language of the section. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think the first right 
should be given to the holder of the mortgage security. The 
holder of the mortgage should have a right to pay the taxes or 
purchase the property at a tax sale, and that right should be 
prior to the right of any individual or company, or even the 
Government itself. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That would be permissible under the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oregon. It is only discretionary 
upon the commission to pay these taxes. Now, it may be that 
the taxes go unpaid without fault or neglect on the part of the 
` licensee, and that the commission may come to his rescue tem- 
porarily and pay these taxes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But it would not be right 
under those circumstances to make the amount of money paid 
by the Government a prior lien or a lien prior to the mortgage. 

Mr. WALSH. No. I am inclined to agree with the point 
raised by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is evident that the main purpose of 
section 8 is to prevent the transfer of licenses without the con- 
sent of the commission. Why would it not cure the defect here 
if you struck out“ by tax sales“? 

Mr. SIMS. And make no other amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. Ido not know about that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That would obviate the suggestion of the 
gentleman, that he does not think it would be right by tax sale 
to transfer the license and at the same time not surrender it. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to answer the gentleman's suggestion by 
saying that I believe the gentleman is right, that the corpora- 
tion or municipality that will not pay its taxes should not hold 
the advantages and benefits of a license while the United States 
water-power commissioner pays the taxes with money the 
United States taxpayers have to provide. The licensee can get 
money to pay taxes, unless he has mortgaged his property to 
death, but if the other motion is made to strike out the excep- 
tion the defect would be cured. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, on hasty re- 
flection, that the suggestion of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] ought to prevail, to strike out “ excepting by 
tax sale.” I think the taxes should be preserved. We ought 
not to destroy the right of communities, or whoever will impose 
these taxes, to collect the amounts due by means of a sale, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That would not, if my friend will allow 
me, remove that right that the State or municipality would have. 
5 Mr. DOREMUS. It would not take away the power of the 

tate. 

Mr. WALSH. I think it would take away the right of the 
commission to control the transfer of a license. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman desire to ask a question? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Les. As a legal proposition, even though 
the gentleman’s suggestion were adopted and those words were 
stricken out, it would not take away from the States the power 
to sell this property in case it became delinquent by the non- 
payment of taxes? 

Mr. WALSH. No; but if somebody else purchased at tax 
sale and went to get the approval of the commission to transfer 
the license, they might refuse to give it. 

By. DOREMUS. In the event the property was sold for 
taxes? 

Mr. WALSH. I think so. 

Mr. DOREMUS. ‘These words should not be in there. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I think if the gentleman will 
yield 


Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. ESCH. This condition arises from the fact of the elimt- 
nation by the committee of certain language in the original 
draft, which, if retained, would make it more rigid than it is. 
In the original draft section 8 is as follows: 


That no transfer of any license or of the rights thereunder granted, 
except by tax sale or t deed or mortgage issued for the bona fide 
purpose of financing the business of the licensee. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. There is some sense in that. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. p 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Would it be in order now to offer an 
amendment as a substitute for that of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

The CHAIRMAN. That would rest with the committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the chairman of the committee will 
give me his attention, I would like to secure recognition for 
the purpose of offering a substitute for the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may 
be allowed to offer an amendment and be allowed five minutes 
in which to discuss it. I will couple with my request, Mr. 
Chairman, a request that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HusxrHREYS] be allowed five minutes to discuss the proposition 
of the gentleman from Alabama. I amend my request and make 
it 10 minutes, 5 minutes to go to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] and 5 to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HUMPHREYS]. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Alabama may be 
allowed to offer an amendment and be given five minutes to 
discuss it, and that five minutes be given to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Humpnreys]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There have been a number of suggestions 
made, Mr. Chairman, in connection with this amendment. The 
first thing to which I call attention is the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]; that is, that 
the owner of the property, in the case of a license granted by 
the Government, which is presumably of value, should not hold 
that license after he is in default on account of nonpayment 
of taxes. 

What we are primarily seeking to do here is to bring about a 
condition so that the water power of this country shall be 
utilized, and if you insert any condition by way of amendment 
or otherwise which makes the property right insecure you 
are going to make it additionally difficult, if not impossible, to 
develop these water powers, and, in the instance cited, if the 
owner of property, by becoming in default, shall forfeit his 
license, that instant you make it impossible for any man 
T security to advance money in any way by mortgage or 

nd. 

For instance, you will find that the owner of property. no 
matter how careful he may be, if he lives at a distance from 
the point where his property is, is liable to let a tax go un- 
paid without any intention whatever of allowing it to be done, 
when he intends in good faith to pay his taxes, when, as a 
matter of fact, he is paying his taxes generally; but it occurs 
through inadvertence or where the tax is not brought to his 
attention. If you adopt anything of that nature and attempt to 
finance a proposition and allow a mortgagee to take all these 
chances, no mortgagee would for an instant consider doing it. 
So that you can not, it seems to me, consider seriously forfeit- 
ing a license for fallure to pay taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SISSON rose. 

Mr. SIMS. Is the gentleman from Mississippi ready? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise, temporarily. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 
21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to 
provide for the improvement and development of waterways for 
the uses of interstate and foreign commerce, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


The time of 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
LonenGan, for two days, on account of important business. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up ae conference report on the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to take up the conference report on the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, has this report been printed? 

Mr. SISSON. No. This is the last day, I would say to my 
friend, on which this bill can pass without the District being 
left without funds. i 

Mr. GILLETT. Is this a final report? 

Mr. SISSON. This is a final report. 

A Mr. WONDER Is it satisfactory to all of the House con- 
erees? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; it is satisfactory to all the House con- 
ferees. The Senate, in other words, recedes on both amend- 
ments. The only items in disagreement were the Keller amend- 
ment and the playground appropriation, and the Senate receded 
on both. items. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 765). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11692) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 61. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
* $70,030, to be paid wholly out of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia“; and the Senate agree to the same. 


T. U. Sisson, 
Jas. McANDREWs, 
C. R. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


JOHN WALTER SMITH, 

Jos. T. ROBINSON, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 
Managcrs on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Srsson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
eee the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
‘able. 

WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
— Union for the further consideration of the water power 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled 
„An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and for- 
eign commerce, with Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia in the chair. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, I offer as a substitute for 
the amendment of tlie gentleman from Oregon, in line 8, page 
34, to strike out the words “ except by tax sale.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BAN KUZAD: Page 34, line 8, strike out 
the words “except by tax sale.“ 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, as I stated in my inquiry 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], it is evi- 
dently the purpose of section 8 to inhibit the transfer of any 
license, or the rights granted under any license, except by per- 
mission of the commission; but the way that this language is 
phrased here it-says that no transfer of any license, or of the 
rights thereunder granted, except by tax sale, shall be made 
without the written approval of the commission. In other 
words, that makes an exception to the rule, and if this language 
is adopted as-it now stands in the bill, it will not only allow 
the transfer of a license in the case of a tax sale, without the 
approval of the commission, but, in my judgment, it might offer 
some inducement for collusion on the part of persons who might 
think it desirable to secure a tax sale of this property in order 
that they might thereby escape this inhibition. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman offered an amendment to 
strike out those words? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I offered as a substitute for the pending 
amendment a motion to strike out the words “except by tax 
sale,” so that the section will consistently carry out the purpose 
for which it is intended. 

Mr. MONDELL. That amendment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, That will absolutely eliminate any ques- 
tion that might otherwise arise. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I want to ask the gentleman a question on 
that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Would not that practically deprive the 
States of the right to collect their taxes? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How? 

Mr. SINNOTT. You would give them no sanction—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How could we deprive the States of the 
right to collect their taxes? 

Mr. SINNOTT. If you are striking this out 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We can not by a section of this sort de- 
prive any State of the right to collect its taxes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. ‘That is my objection, and therefore these 
words should be left in the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. The purchaser could go to the commission 
and get his license. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Absolutely. The gentleman from Oregon 
is in error in assuming that this would deprive the State of any 
right that it would have to collect its taxes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I do not think we could deprive a State of 
that right, f 

Mr. CANNON. Let us see about that. Here is the property, 
located in a State. An insolvent company that has the property 
refuses to pay the taxes, and there is no way to collect the taxes 
by levy upon the personalty. The property goes to tax sale. 
Now, in what condition is the State? 

You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house. 

And it seems to me that the tax title would be of no avail with- 
out the transfer. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The State would be remitted to exactly 
the same remedy that it would have in the case of any other tax 
delinquent. There is no distinction in principle as between a 
water-power project and any other real estate. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose somebody who is not agreeable to the 
commission buys the property? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then they ought to make some separate 
provision to cover a case of that sort, but it ought not to be 
complicated with this. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The trouble with the gentleman’s argument 
is he admits that we can not interfere with the right of the 
State to collect its taxes, but at the same time we leave in the 
bill a prohibition against the sale of that property. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, no. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not see how. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The bill says ‘ 

That no transfer of any license, or of the rights thereunder granted 
$ * © shall be made without the written approval of the commission— 

But it contains an exception— 
except by tax sale, 


We ought to permit the transfer in case of a tax sale. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. How could the State be assured that it could 
recoup itself for taxes if the purchaser did not know that he 
could get the approval of the commission and if he bought the 
property iu for a transfer of the license? 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the State would have the right to 
put up the property and sell it, like any other property. 

Mr. WALSH. Why make the prohibition of transfer of 
license? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The committee evidently wanted to adopt 
a general prohibition against the transfer of a license without 
its approval. 

Mr. WALSH. They wanted to protect the purchaser at a 
tax sale, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. They wanted to protect the State. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the property was sold at a tax sale 
they should get all the rights under the license without permis- 
sion of the commission. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman think the word 
transfer“ as used refers to anything but a voluntary transfer? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think that is all. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The sale of the property would not 
be a transfer in law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, It would not. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is simply a method of collecting 
taxes. It does not mean anything but a voluntary transfer of 
property. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Would not the insertion of the word 
voluntary“ before the word “transfer” and striking out the 
words “at a tax sale“ obviate the objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, my conception of this 
language, or, rather of what the law would be, is just as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Illinois, but it occurs to me that 
it would be desirable to add after the word “no,” line 7, the 
word “voluntary,” so as to read “that no voluntary transfer 
of any license,” and so forth. 

It is evident from the action of the special committee that 
drew the bill that they intended that no transfer shall be made 
of these licenses or rights thereunder even through a proceeding 
in the court. The language of the bill was “no transfer of the 
license or rights thereunder granted except by tax sale, judicial 
sale, or foreclosure sale shall be made,” and so forth. The 
committee struck that out. Now, it occurs to me, in view of 
that, that we ought to put in the word “ voluntary,“ so that no 
voluntary transfer should be made, and strike out “ tax sales,” 
because it is going to be a difficult matter to finance this thing. 
First, as the law is written, if a man who is to put up the 
money is confronted with a statute saying that he can not go 
into the courts and collect the money or enforce a decree of 
the court by a sale of the property, he is not going to invest 
his money in the security which is offered. It is evident from 
the amendment that that is what the committee has in mind, 
because it deliberately struck out of this exception judicial sales 
and foreclosure sales so as to limit it exclusively to tax sales. 
I think the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama ought 
to be agreed to. I suggest to him that he go a little further 
and add after the word “no” in line 7 the word “ voluntary,” 
and say that no voluntary transfer of any license shall be made 
without the approval of the commission, I do not think you 
could enforce any such provision; you could not provide that 
a man who loans money can not go into court and collect it by 
enforcing the lien on the property mortgaged without consent 
of somebody in writing. I do not think that would ever hold. 
I suggest to the gentleman that he put in the word “ voluntary ” 
and strike out the words “tax sale.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say that I concur in the gentleman’s 
suggestion and would be glad to adopt it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In view of the fact that this particular sec- 
tion has been four times adopted. by the House, does the gentle- 
man think that it ought to be amended? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. We have never written it into law, and 
the fact that it has been four times adopted by the House car- 
ries no conviction, and is not even persuasive with me. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my substitute by adding after the word “no” in line 7 
the word “ voluntary.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
so modified. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute of- 


fered by the gentleman from Alabama for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 
The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the adoption of the 
substitute amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11692) making ap- 
propriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and for other purposes. : 


THE WATER-POWER. BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. That each applicant for a license hereunder shall submit to 
the commission— 


(a) Such maps, plans, specifications, and estimates of cost as may be 
required for a full understanding thereof. Such maps, plans, and ci- 
fications when approved by the commission shall be made a part of the 
license ; and thereafter no change shall be made in said maps, plans, or 
Specifications until such changes shall have been approved and made a 
part of such license by the commission. 

“ (b) Satisfactory evidence that the applicant has complied with the 
e e of the laws of the State or States withir which the pro- 
posed project is to be located with respect to the appropriation, diver- 
sion, and use of water for power purposes and with respect to the right 
to engage in the business of deveioping, transmitting. and distribu ng 
power, and in any other business necessary to effect the purposes of a 
llcende under this act. 

(e) Such additional information as the commission may require, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 35, line 4, after the word “to” insert the words “bed and banks 
and to,” so that it will read: 


“(b) Satisfactory evidence that the applicant has complied with the 
requirements of the laws of the State or States within which the pro- 
posed project is to be located with respect to bed and banks and to the 
appropriation, diversion, and use of water for power purposes and with 
respect to the right to engage in the business of developing, transmit- 
ting, and distributi Power, and in any otber business necessary to 
effect the purposes of a license under this act.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, in this section, by the 
provision that the applicant for a license shall have complied 
with the rules and laws of the State in regard to the diversion 
of water, we are trying not to infringe the rights of the States 
in that respect, and I wish to call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that many Supreme Court decisions in respect to 
States’ rights as to water also refer to States’ rights as to the 
beds and banks, and I would like to read from the latest United 
States Supreme Court decision upon this question, delivered on 
May 12, 1917. The opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice Pitney, 
and in that he says: 

The States have authority to establish for themselves such rules of 
property as they may deem expedient with respect to the streams of 
water within their borders, both navigable and nonnavigable, and the 
ownership of the lands forming their beds and banks. 

In many States the law gives the riparian owner title to the 
middle of the stream. In other States only to the high-water 
mark. The property rights are within the State. It can dispose 
of the beds, or parts of them, regardless of the riparian ownership 
of the banks, if it desires to, and that has been done in. some 
States. If we put in this language, which is practically taken 
from that Supreme Court decision, as to the property rights of 
the States as to the bed and the banks and to the diversion of the 
water, then it is sure that we have not infringed any of the 
rights of the States in that respect, or any of their rules of prop- 
erty, and we are trying in this bill above everything else to over- 
come a divided authority and pass a bill that will make it pos- 
sible to get development. We are earnestly trying not to in- 
fringe the rights of the States. If possible we want a bill that 
can not be defeated in the Supreme Court because of omissions, 
because of the lack of some provision that we should have put 
in the bill to safeguard the States. . 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. - 

There-was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me that the 
language the gentleman has employed would not express the idea 
that he has in mind: He uses the words “ the bed and banks.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I use the language “bed and banks ” be- 
cause there is but one stream bed to a project, while the decision 
read refers to the beds and banks because it refers to all streams 
and in all the States. 
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Mr. WALSH. Ought it not to be amplified in some way so 
that it can be identified with the bed and bank of the stream on 
which the project is to be located? 

- Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In connection with the diversion of the 
water in the particular project, I do not think there would be 
any question in regard to it in the mind of the court or of any 
individual. 

Mr. WALSH. It will read in this way: 

Satisfactory evidence that the applicant has complied with th> re- 
quirements of the laws of the State or States within which the proposed 
project is to be located with respect to bed and banks and to the appro- 
priation, diversion, and use of water for power purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Supreme Court did not amplify it 
any more than that. It is a decision as to the property rights 
of the States and to their property rules as to bed and banks, 

Mr. WALSH. Did they use this language? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Absolutely, except in this particular 
case I make it bed; singular instead of plural. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to what I am about to say with 
reference to paragraph (a) of this section. It reads— 

Such maps, plans, ifications, and estimates of cost as may be 
required for a full understanding thereof. 

„A full understanding thereof” of what? 

Mr. SIMS. An understanding pertaining to the application. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me that it ought to read “for a 
full understanding of the project for which a license is asked.” 

You do not have plans and specifications and maps for a full 
understanding of a license. You need them for an understand- 
ing of the project for which the person wishes to get a license. 

Mr. SIMS. As the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
son] said awhile ago, this language in substance, if not exactly, 
has been four times passed upon by the House, and I think also 
by the Senate, and I am very loath after the House has given 
its approval of language to risk even my own judgment sud- 
denly about it. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this provision in the Senate bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know whether it is exactly the same or 
not, but the same provisions in respect to the same subject have 
been in every bill. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not at all conclusive. I move, on page 
84, line 20, to strike out the word “thereof” and insert the 
words “of the proposed project.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH : Page 34, line 20, after the word 
„ understanding,” strike out the word “thereof” and insert in leu 
thereof the words of the proposed project.” 

Mr. SIMS. I really see no harm in it, and it may be a good 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I think it makes it definite and it does not 
change the meaning. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course, there will be no plans submitted of 
any other project. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. SIMS. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first dispose of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. La For- 
LETTE]. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ANDERSON) there were—ayes 11, noes 6. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 35, line 2, after the word “ complied,” insert “ or will comply.” 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the pöint of this 
matter is that the Government may be dealing not merely with 
one applicant but with four or five people as to the same place. 
Some of these are very large projects. Take, for instance, the 
Columbia River. There may be a dozen people applying to get a 
license, and the commission should take the best one of the lot. 
Only one of them could haye complied with the law of the State 
and obtained the State right, and under those circumstances 
where a dozen people will apply the commission should not re- 
quire any one of them to haye a monopoly already before they 
deal, but they should require that every one of them should agree 
to do whatever was necessary by the law of the State and there- 


fore should have satisfactory evidence that the person who 
applies has complied with the law of the State or will comply 
with it, so that the Government can have a choice among the 
different people. i 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the amendment of 
the gentleman ought to be adopted. Anybody can go and promise 
to comply, and if they want this permission it does seem to me 
they ought to furnish the evidence required by this section that 
they have complied with the laws of their own State. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. But does not the gentleman see 
only one person could have so complied and you have no benefit 
of competition? Evidence that you will comply means a guar- 
anty. 

Mr. SIMS. What is the reason several applicants can not 
comply? 5 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. They can not. 

Mr. SIMS. Why not? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Because a great many of the 
States provide that when dams shall be built in a State only one 
person gets the permit. 

Mr. SIMS. I hope this amendment will fail. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, my understanding is that the 
laws to which this refers are laws requiring that a certain 
applicant shall do certain things, shall comply with certain regu- 
lations and certain laws, and all applicants can do that. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. In some States. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think there is objection to the amendment 
as suggested by the chairman of the committee. The mere 
promise that an individual will comply, or hopes to comply, or 
intends to comply, would not be satisfactory at all. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Would not the very fact the people who 
have not complied with the requirements—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Or made any effort. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Or made any effort. Would not the very 
fact they are privileged under the proposed amendment to come 
in enable them to hold up bona fide people from developing? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is possibly true. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, there is a very good rea- 
son why some such amendment as that proposed by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey should be inserted. There are a good 
many regulations of the States that can not be complied with 
until the actual work has begun. For instance, take the State 
of South Carolina. They are required before they can exer- 
cise the right of condemnation to acquire riparian rights and 
buy three-fourths of the land necessary to be flooded in creating 
a project of that kind. Now, if they will not be allowed to pro- 
ceed on giving reasonable assurance they will comply with the 
law, they will never be able to go ahead and purchase three- 
fourths, because they will be purchasing in absolute ignorance 
of whether they will get a license or not. How are you going 
to manage a condition of that kind? Nobody would ever be 
prepared to go on and get a license in my State under the pres- 
ent law, undertaking first on a mere venture to buy three-fourths 
of the water rights or riparian rights necessary for the de- 
velopment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is that a fair interpretation of the provision 
of this paragraph, that the applicant has complied with all 
requirements that he can comply with up to the time he receives 
the permit? Of course he can not comply with other require- 
ments coming subsequently. Those matters will be treated not 
in his application but in his final agreement with the commission. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is the reason I say there should 
be some qualifying language here following the idea of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, because it says absolutely they must 
comply with all the requirements of the State, and many of 
those requirements are not conditions precedent to their begin- 
ning, but conditions subsequent. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEVENSON. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Would the word “ preliminary ” before the 
word “ requirement“ 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think some such word as that would 
obviate the difficulty which I anticipate, and I hope that some- 
thing of that kind will be inserted. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer as an amendment 
that the word “ preliminary“ be inserted in line 2 between the 
word “the” and the word “ requirements.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers that as a substitute? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I offer that as a substitute to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 
a little more in reference to the amendment. I just want to say 
one word on the subject. If we have got a dozen different 
people 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers as 
a substitute, if the gentleman from New Jersey will suspend, 
and the Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Dempsey offers the following substitute amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Pa nei line 2, after the 
word the, before the word requirements,“ Taser the word pre- 

ry.” 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the difficulty 
about this lies in the fact that the laws of the States are so 
different. In some States they require, as said by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Srevenson], that before you 
go ahead with the work you have to buy certain things. 
other States they require a claim to be filed, and the first 
person that files the claim gets the water, and nobody can file 
after him. It is like filing on a piece of land under the land 
laws. If there be a big water power, where you want to have 
competition between different people, the commission, instead 
of saying that they will lease to the man that has filed on it, or, 
as they say in Spain, “denounced it,” ought to say, if any- 
body has filed any previous claim to cut out competition, that 
everybody should haye an equal right in developing the water 
power and that they will not allow anybody to have the first 
right under the laws of the State. I thought it should be put 
in that he would comply with the laws of the State, but Mr. 
Houston was asked abont that—I think it was he, but it does 
not make any difference; it was one of the Secretaries—and 
said that he thought they could manage it very easily by 
arranging among the different people as to how they should 
take care of rights of that sort. The bill says they must get 
evidence that the man already has a title under the State and 
has complied with all the laws of the State. Now, if the laws 
of the State require that he file a claim against the water 
power, he has the first right on that; and I suggest, if you want 
to make it a real, workable thing, a competition between great 
capitalists, you ought to have some language which would 
allow the commission to say, We will regard the laws of the 
State, and any man who takes a license from us will obey 
those laws. We want a fair field and no favors, and nobody 
shall take a first license from the State.” That is not avoided 
by the amendment of the gentleman from New York in saying 
“preliminary,” because only one man can file these prelimi- 
nary claims in some of the States. We want competition; and 
I want, instead of having satisfactory evidence that they have 
done what the State requires, satisfactory evidence that they 
will do it. 

I do not understand why everybody does not agree with me. 
I did not understand it in the committee. But I thought it a 
duty to bring it before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY] 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. PARKER]. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 11. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] offer his amendment 
as a separate amendment. I think it a very good one. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Page 
2, 3, and 4 and the word water,“ in Une 4, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “sa etory evidence that the applicant has complied 
with the requiremests of the law of the State or States within which 
the pro project is to be located, with respect to application for 
the right to appropriate, divert, and use.” 

Mr. RAKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to respectfully call 
the committee’s attention to this matter. The argument ad- 
dressed to the committee makes it important that I should at 
this time at least present to the committee what is in my mind 
and what was really the matter discussed before the committee 
when this bill was reported out. The argument here has developed 
that feature. In practically all the States where there is a diver- 
sion of water permitted—and I want to particularly call the 
committee's attention to that—the right that becomes eventually 
effective depends upon the work that the man does long years 


„ strike out all of lines 1 


after he makes his application. Now, I want to impress that 
upon the attention of the committee. 

There is no State of the Union in which that is not the law to- 
day. A man desires to appropriate water from a stream and he 
starts in and has to build a dam. He has occupied a long period, 


in the first instance, making surveys. Then after having the 
surveys completed, he starts in to build his dam. He then has 
his ditch to build, and his right to the water does not attach 
until it is actually used. That is the law in every State of this 
Union, decided by every State court and by the United States 
Supreme Court repeatedly and repeatedly. 

Now, what have the States done? They have permitted a pro- 
cedure by which the man who desires to obtain water by appro- 
priation in any of the streams or reservoirs or lakes, or other- 
wise, has to file an application notice that he intends to do so- 
and-so and so-and-so. And when he diligently prosecutes that 
work to completion, when he finally does appropriate the water, 
his right relates back to the time that he commenced and filed 
his application. So that any intervening party can not go in and 
beat him out of the right after he gets his work half completed 
by erecting a large dam at an enormous expenditure in the con- 
struction of it, as well as the ditch. Otherwise the third party 
could go in and appropriate the water at another place and 
absoluely defeat all his purposes and his object in that creek or 
river or stream or whatever it might be. So the courts have held 
repeatedly that when he actually appropriates the water to his 
beneficial use his right dates back and begins from the time he 
complied with the law and made his application. It is required 
to be recorded in the recorder’s office, and so forth, according to 
the statutes of the several States. 

That is the universal rule, and it is the only equitable rule 
and it is the only just rule, and it is a rule that has grown out of 
the practice of the miners in the West, and confirmed and ap- 
proved by the States in their legislatures, and confirmed and ap- 
provea by the Supreme Court in repeated decisions ọn water 
rights. 

Now, I want to call attention to the amendment I have offered. 
That is the one reported by the committee, and one on which there 
was considerable consideration, and one that ought to go into 
this bill in order to make it workable, namely, that satisfactory 
evidence shall be given that the applicant has complied with the 
requirements of the laws of the State or States in which the 
proposed project is to be located with respect to applications for 
the right to appropriate, divert, and use waters for purposes, and 
so forth. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Not now. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. RAKER. Here he has complied with the laws of the State 
in regard to filing his application, either with the water com- 
mission of the State, as in the State of Oregon, with which I 
have been somewhat familiar, or 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have five minutes more on this subject. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will yield if I have time when I get through 
my statement. 

Mr. SIMS. I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I would like to have the gentleman yield to 
me for a short question. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sorry to see dissension among the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, I yield to my distinguished friend from 
Oregon. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The amendment which the gentleman is dis- 
cussing is one of the so-called Merrill amendments? 

Mr. RAKER. Not that I know of. 

Mr. SINNOTT. One of those brought to the committee b 
Mr. Merrill? : 

Mr. RAKER. It is one which I have discussed with many 
parties outside and otherwise. I am speaking now from the 
practical standpoint, from an experience of 30 years in dealing 
with water rights and on the bench, and investigating this sub- 
ject from the decisions of the courts and the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and I want now to complete my statement. 
It is this: Under this legislation when the applicant appears 
before the commission he must show them certain things, namely, 
that he has all plats and plans and maps, that it is feasible, that 
he will have a workable project. Is not that right? Next he 
must show that there is some water that can be used which will 
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make the project workable. Part of that he may show, and he 
must show that he has an absolute title in fee by virtue of his 
ownership in the land. The greater part of it is that on which 
he will acquire a right by appropriation. 

Now, let me call this to the attention of the committee: Here 
is an application according to the laws of my State and of the 
other States, where he has complied with the water laws in 
making his application for a right to use the water. He has 
absolutely no right, he has nothing in the way of an indefeasible 
water right, until he has completed the work and placed the 
water in actual use. Now, when he makes that application this 
provision in the law to-day is absolutely impossible to be com- 
plied with, because you require him to show that he has built 
the dam and constructed the ditches and put the water to an 
actual beneficial use before he is ever in a position to do it, 
when he had paid out, maybe, a million dollars or two million 
dollars to construct the dam and build the ditches so that he can 
turn the water into the head and commence to generate elec- 
tricity. Now, if the man has complied with the law relating to 
the application for the water right, for its diversion and appro- 
priation and use, and then gets his permit and proceeds and 
actually develops it according to that project, the moment he 
turns the water over the wheel the first time, or turns it upon 
the land to irrigate it, his right is complete and retroacts back 
to the time when he gave the notice, and no intervening party-can 
come along and prevent it in the meantime. But to say that he 
must prove a valid water right at the time of making the appli- 
cation, I tell you it can not be done. For instance, a man desires 
to appropriate water for his own personal use, and 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, In one moment. Here is a large canyon, with 
a stream flowing through it. Here is a tract of land, where, if he 
can construct a ditch and get the water on it, it will be valu- 
able. Building that dam or ditch would be suicidal if he had 
not first filed his notice of application to divert and appropriate, 
because the next day some other man, seeing that he had not 
completed his ditch, though he might have been subject to an 
expense of $50,000, might construct another dam and turn the 
water into his ditch, and he would have the first right, and there- 
fore the first man's labor would be lost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has again expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there iene to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. I have repeatedly seen men who had practically 
lost their fortunes by constructing their ditches and dams with- 
out filing the notice before they started the work, because the 
subsequent man beat them to the use of the water either by 
running it over the wheel to generate electricity or running a 


flour mill; but if the previous man had filed his application at 


the beginning his right would revert back to the time of the 
application, 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman's argument is all based on 
the assumption that this paragraph requires the perfection of 
a water right. There is nothing in the paragraph that requires 
the perfection of a water right. 

Mr. RAKER. I just yielded to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. The bill provides that all provisions of the 
law, Whatever they may be, shall haye been complied with up to 
that time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the gentleman's contention that comply- 
ing with the requirements of the laws of the State in respect to 
the appropriation, diversion, and use of the water is not com- 
pliance with respect to the application for the right to appropri- 
ate, divert, and use? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think there is any distinc- 
tion between complying with the requirements of the law with 
respect to the appropriation, diversion, and use of the water 
and complying with an application for the right to appropriate, 
divert, and use the water? Has he not also complied with the 
requirements with respect to the appropriation, diversion, and 
use? In other words, the latter includes the former. Does not 
the appropriating, diverting, and using of the water include the 
application to appropriate, divert, and use the water? 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that there would not be one case out of a thousand where a 
man could show any appropriation or any diversion or any use 
of the water in any of the projects of this kind before he made 
his application. Is not that true? 


Mr. WALSH. I hardly think that is correct. 

Mr. RAKER. Why not? 

Mr. WALSH. I think if a person has filed his application 
for the right to appropriate water, and has complied with the 
laws respecting the filing of applications, it is not necessary 
that he should actually have appropriated the water in order 
for him to be said to have complied with the laws respecting 
ig appropriation of water. 


RAKER. The gentleman just missed my question a 


little bit. 

Mr. WALSH. I think probably I did. 

Mr. RAKER. That so far as the appropriation of water or 
the diversion of water or the use of water is concerned there 
can have been none of the three when the applicant makes his 
application for a temporary permit, for a license, because to 
ae any appropriation he must have had his dam and ditch 

uilt. 

Mr. WALSH. He must appropriate it. 

Mr. RAKER. To make any diversion of it he must have had 
his dam built, so that he can turn the water out of the channel, 

Mr. WALSH. He must divert it. 

Mr. RAKER. And to use it he must either use it on the 
land or run it through his wheel for the purpose of generating 
an electric current, and so forth. The point is to frame this 
in such a way that this matter shall not be tied up. If he 
complies with the law relating to the application, it is all that 
should be required, and that is all you ask him to do, and then 
after having obtained the permit or the license, then he goes 
on and completes it for that purpose. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment of the gentleman from California is not in 
order, because it strikes out an amendment presented by the 
pe from Oregon [Mr. La Forterre] which has been 
adopted. 

Mr. RAKER. That point comes a little too late. The amend- 
ment to which the gentleman refers only includes two or three 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman wish to-be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not wish to be heard. I think the 
rule is well settted that where the committee has adopted an 
amendment to a bill another amendment which strikes out the 
amendment already adopted is not in order. Now, the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. La Fotterre] offered an amendment 
which inserted the words “ bed and banks” in line 4 on page 35. 
The gentleman from California offers an amendment which 
strikes out that amendment along with other language, and 
inserts language which he proposes. I maintain that that is 
not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to ask the gentleman n 
question. Does not the gentleman think that the point of order 
comes too late after the gentleman from California has dis- 
cussed his amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think so, if the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia makes the point of order that my point of order comes 
too late. 

Mr. RAKER. I make the point of order that it comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California {Mr. Raker] will not 
prevail. I think the gentleman must have offered his amend- 
ment under a misapprehension of the meaning and effect of the 
language of the provision. The gentleman is assuming that the 
language which he attempts to amend requires a completed 
water right and a water-right certificate before the party shall 
be granted a license under this act or his application be con- 
sidered. That is not true at all. The provision is that the ap- 
plicant shall have complied with the laws of the State with re- 
spect to the appropriation, diversion, or use of water; that is, 
he shall have complied with all of the laws of the State.ap- 
plicable to the situation up to the time he makes his applica- 
tion. As was suggested a moment ago when the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey was under consid- 
eration, there are other requirements of State law that will 
apply after the license has been granted and construction be- 
gins, requirements that will continue on through the period of 
construction and through the period of operation. This pro- 
vision has no reference to such requirements. It simply requires 
that the State laws shall be complied with so far as the appli- 
cant can comply with them in the nature of things up to the 
time he makes his application. Now, from the standpoint of 
the commission very great harm would come if the amendment 
the gentleman proposes should be adopted. There are two con- 
trolling reasons for the insertion of this paragraph. ‘The first, 
from the standpoint of water-power legislation, is that the 
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water-power commission shall have the benefit of all of the in- 


Mr. RAKER. The gentleman realizes that his assertion about 


formation which the States possess relative to the condition of | the hazel-brush patch is only sarcasm. 


water supply at the point of proposed diversion. That is a very 
important reason for a provision of this kind. Another rea- 
son—— 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, how 

much does the gentleman's time lack of being out? I make this 
inquiry for the purpose of proffering a request. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute remain- 
ing. z 
Mr. MONDELL. I am going to ask for an extension of five 
minutes, 

Mr. SIMS. I am going to ask that the committee rise so that 
the Speaker can sign a bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let the gentleman have his five 
minutes, and then the other conference report will be over, and 
we can attend to both things at once. 

Mr. MONDELL, The second reason is so that the bill shall 
carry with it notice to the commission that they must proceed in 
accordance with the State laws, which they must do in any 
event, whether the provision were in the bill or not. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. I have promised to move the committee rise in 
five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL, If the conference report comes over, I will 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. This query has been in my mind, 
which perhaps the gentleman can answer: Most of the States— 
and I presume the gentleman’s State—require certain things 
to be done before a company can engage in business in the State. 
That is, there must be certain deposits, and certain formalities 
must be complied with, the appointing of agents, and so on. 
But I assume that in most of the States a company of that kind 
could bid or make a proposition to do that kind of work without 
complying with the conditions authorizing them to do business 
in the State. Now, if this is passed in its present form, before 
anyone can apply for a license, the corporation will have to 
comply with all the laws of the State authorizing them to do 
business in that State, will they not? 

Mr. MONDELL. The paragraph refers to the laws of the 
State relative to the appropriation, diversion, and use of water. 
It has no reference whatever to the laws of the State relative to 
carrying on business. It refers only to the laws of the State 
relative to the diversion and appropriation of water—the diver- 
sion laws of the States where the law of appropriation of water 
prevails. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman’s question would apply only 
to a foreign corporation anyway. 

Mr. MONDELL. The provision is that the applicant shall com- 
ply with the State law. All that the gentleman from California 
wants him to do is to comply with the State law only so far as 
the making of an application is concerned. What benefit would. 
it be to the commission that Jones, Smith, or Brown may have 
picked up a piece of paper and scribbled an application on it 
and put it in the mail, or perhaps filled out the proper applica- 
tion blank, That gets nowhere and accomplishes nothing. The 
law of the State is that he shall make his application with cer- 
tain necessary data and that there shall be in response to that 
inquiry and investigation as to whether there is water avail- 
able that can be used to turn a wheel without depriving some 
one else of a prior right and whether or no the conditions are 
such that under the State law such water can be used at that 
point for power purposes. After the license applicant has com- 
pleted his water-right application he comes before the commis- 
sion with his own data verified and full information obtained 
from the State and permission from the State to proceed, and 
applies for his license from the Federal Government. But the 
gentleman from California would cut all this procedure off 
immediately on the application to the State being made or notice 
posted on the bank of a stream in a hazel-brush patch, where 
nobody would see it. There would be nothing on which the com- 
mission could act, no procedure had which would inform the 
commission on questions of vital importance. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, Yes. 


Mr. MONDELL. No; because there are States—one State in 
particular, which I will not name, an irrigation State, where all 
it is necessary to do to initiate a water right is to post a notice 
on the banks of a stream, I have seen such notices. There is 
no hazel bush there, it is true, but I have seen such notices in 
a clump of willow brush where no one would be likely to find it. 
The gentleman would have that procedure as a basis of this 
application. 

Mr. RAKER. No; I do not believe in putting up notices of 
that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. a 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from California seems to be 
fearful that under these provisions some who will attempt this 
sort of development will have difficulty about their water rights. 
They might have difficulty under the amendment that he pro- 
poses, but that could never occur under the language of the bill. 
The language of the bill requires the applicant shall proceed 
how far? Complete his title to the water? No; there is no 
suggestion of that, but merely that he shall do what is necessary 
for him to do under the State law to bring his proposition to a 
point where, under the State law, the commission being willing, 
he may begin work. That being done, information relative to 
the water available for use for power, whether or no others 
will be affected by its diversion, will be before the commission 
for its information, 

Mr. SINNOTT. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Under the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California all an applicant would have to do would 
be to file his perfunctory application. 

Mr. RAKER, That is not true because he would have to 
comply with the State law, and there is no State law that allows 
a man to file a perfunctory notice. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has said that all that was 
necessary to initiate a right was to file a notice. 

Mr. RAKER. According to the laws of the State. 

Mr. MONDELL. According to the laws of some States it 
might be more or less perfunctory, and that would be of no value 
to the commission and no protection to those we are trying to 
protect. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. When a man files his application for a license 
under this project he can have done nothing else except to have 
posted and recorded his notice under the State laws to apply 
for a water right. 

Mr. MONDELL. A man who has only got that far should have 
no consideration by the commission, because he would bring to 
the commission no information such as detailed surveys and 
plans and certification by the State that there is water at that 
point available for use for power and that the applicant had pro- 
ceeded in accordance with State law to initiate a right to use it. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman will recollect that there are 
Government reclamation projects where they have filed a notice 
and where in certain instances they have expended millions of 
dollars and have not appropriated or diverted a drop of water 
as yet. They have though properly initiated a water right 
which will be fully protected as against all subsequent comers 
until there has been an actual and beneficial use in accordance 
with the appropriations and actual diversions. You can not 
divert water until your diversion works are sufficiently com- 
pleted for that purpose, and can not use it until place of use is 
provided and ready to permit actual use thereof. To require 
actual diversions and use without diverting works and place 
to use it is quite unreasonable as well as absurd. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 35, line 3, after the word “located,” insert a comma and add the 
following: “And if the proposed project is to be located in any boundary 
stream or water that the applicant has secured the consent of Congress.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, this is very much the 
same question that we had up yesterday. I do not know 
whether the committee is willing to accept it or not. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It seems to me that the matter 
ought to be taken care of separately. I think the gentleman will 
mix up the grammar and construction by inserting it at this 
point. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; it will read: in this way if the 
amendment is agreed to: 

Satisfactory evidence that the applicant has complied with the re- 
quirements of the laws of the State or States within which the proposed 
pecdect is to be located, and if the proposed project is to be located 

any boundary stream or water, that the applicant has secured the 
consent of Congress with respect to the appropriation, diversion, and 
use of water for power purposes, 

And so forth. 

That is where it belongs. I do not care to take up too much 
time of the House. This is, in my opinion, a very vital matter, 
so vital that I think it ought to be passed upon by at least a 
quorum. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman will remember that yesterday 
afternoon. we agreed by unanimous consent that the section to 
which he is offering the amendment should be passed over with- 
out amendment, so that the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs might bring in such amendment as they desire 
regarding boundary waters. Would not what the gentleman 
now offers be part and parcel of that legislation? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The only purpose I have in view is this: 
My understanding is that the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is not here 

Mr. SIMS. I am just suggesting that after the assurance 
given yesterday afternoon that the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs or any member of that committee should have 
opportunity to offer such amendment to this bill as they desire 
touching boundary waters that we ought not to take up this mat- 
ter at this time. There was some evidence that it would not go 
further than the Niagara River. If we dispose of this amend- 
ment that is offered now it might embarrass the consideration of 
any amendment that might be offered later. I am willing that 
the gentleman from Mississippi should have consent now to 
return to this same section to offer his amendment after we know 
what will be the proposed amendment of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. There is one gentleman on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee from New York [Mr. CHARLES B. Surrhl, and I know 
le is very much interested in whatever the committee or the 
House may do regarding boundary waters. He is not here this 
afternoon. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am advised that Mr. Bulkley, who is the 
representative of the administration with respect to water- 
power matters generally, has been in consultation with the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], who was here yester- 
day, and that Mr. Harkrsow has suggested that they will have a 
meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee on this question. 
The fact of the matter is that there has been a bill with regard 
to the Niagara River before that committee for a long time. 

Mr. GARNER. For nine years. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. For a long period of years. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. + 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
his time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. A great part of the munitions of war used 
by the administration in waging the present war are made at 
Niagara. It is absolutely necessary that the power there be 
increased at the very earliest date possible. The water-power 
men there have ventured $500,000 upon the faith that this bill 
hefore the Committee on Foreign Affairs would be passed, and 
there has been no prospect apparently of its being passed 
speedily. The administration is exceedingly anxious that some 
measure of relief should be extended so that the power can be 
increased at the very earliest moment possible. It is with refer- 
ence to that question that Mr; Bulkley has been in consultation 
with Mr Harrison, as Mr. Bulkley informs me over the tele- 
phone, and that a meeting of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
is to be had. 

chee SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. Accordingly the committee rose, 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Wess, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state af the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under consideration 
the bill S. 1419, the water-power bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill and joint 
resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 11692. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution making appropriations for cer- 
tain necessary operations of the Government for the month of 
September, 1918, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill and joint resolution: 

H. R. 11692. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution making appropriations for cer- 
tain necessary operations of the Government for the month of 
September, 1918, and for other purposes, 


ENTRIES ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following House joint resolution 
which I send to the desk, and which I think the House will con- 
clude is very important and ought to be passed this afternoon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution 328. 

Resolved, ete., That no relinquishment of n A tear n entry made 
under and by authority of section 8 of the act o Sixty-fi Congress, 
second m, entitled “An act amending the act entitled ‘An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,’ approved May 18, 1917,” shall be valid or 
effective for any purpose unless executed after the entrymen shall have" 
actually resldcd upon and cultivated the land in the case of a home- 
stead entry for at least six months, and in the case of an en made 
under other than the homestead laws after the entryman hu vo 
complied with the provisions of the e e law for at least one year, 

citing or dealing with the relin- 
e completion of compliance 


with the applicable law and wi this resolution, and who or which 


solicits, demands, or receives or accepts any fee or compensation for 
locating, filing, or securing the claims or entries for ms entitled to 
the benefits of such section shall, upon conviction, be not to exceed 


$1,000 or imprisoned for not ex two years, or both. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the House will remember, L 
think, that on day before yesterday when the draft act was 
passed .some question was raised about section 8, which was 
the publie-lands amendment added to the draft bill. It was. 
said at that time by some Members of the House that if the 
law passed in its present form that it would enable claim 
attorneys to induce soldiers away from their homes, away from 
their lands, and away from the State in which the land was 
situated to file claims for land and then immediately, by relin- 
quishment for a nominal sum, put the land on the market and 
do great damage to the public lands of the West, and the 
western Members were afraid that would complicate their 
interests out there and would also complicate the Government 
property. They were also afraid it would not do the soldier 
any good. That was immediately communicated to the Interior 
Department, and that department came down and on yesterday 
spent a good deal of the day in conference with certain Sena- 
tors in charge of the Public Lands Committee of the Senate 
and also with the Committee on Military Affairs. A moment 
ago we had a call from Senator CHAMBERLAIN, who said this. 
was what had been agreed upon and was going to be passed 
in a few moments there, and that it should be passed here. I 
have in my hand a letter from Commissioner Clay Tallman 
urging that, together with a somewhat long memorandum from. 
the Commissioner General of the General Land Office. These 
powers of the Interior Department, officials of the General 
Land Office and Senators who have given extended attention to 
it yesterday, including Senator FALL, say this ought to be done. 
I want to say this does two things. It first prevents the sol- 
dier who files. on the land while in the service from selling his 
relinquishment until he returns to the land, settles upon it, and 
lives upon it for six months and shall have identified himself 
with the land, thereby assuring that he will have something 
to return to after the war is over and would not have squan- 
dered his land for $25.or $50 or any other small sum. Second, 
it makes it a penalty for any claim attorney or agent or person 
taking part in the sale or trafficking with these soldier relin- 
quishments while the soldiers are in the war. It seems to me 
those two things certainly ought to be done. In conference a 


moment ago with the gentleman from Wyoming he thought it 
was barely possible we later would have to do more. The 
reason it is necessary to pass it this afternoon is the draft bill 
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was signed to-day and becomes a law to-day, so this resolution 
will enable the Interior Department to protect the soldiers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman recall 
whether or not the law permits the soldier to file upon land with- 
out having been there or having seen it? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBER- 
LAKE], whose judgment I greatly respect, thought the other 
day by a strained construction that it might be prevented by 
requiring an affidavit that the applicant had personally in- 
spected the land. You will find it is very interesting language 
in the amendment which was offered and adopted to section 8 
of the draft bill. This is the amendment: 


That any person, under the age of 21, who has served or shall 
hereafter serve in the Army of the United States during the present 
emergency, shall be entitied to the same rights under the homestead 
and other land and mineral entry laws, general or special, as those 
over 21 years of age now possess under said laws. 

Then comes the proviso— 


Provided, That any requirement as to establishment of residence 
within a limited time shall be suspended as to entry by such person 
until six months after his discharge from military service. 

Now, the next proviso is— 

Provided further, That applications for entry may be verified before 
any officer in the United States, or any foreign country, authorized to 
administer oaths by the laws of the State or Territory in which the 
land may be situated. 

Now, it is undoubtedly intended to make possible for a 
soldier in France to file upon a piece of land. I have no ob- 
jection to it, and this modification does not knock him out of 
that. It protects him in it—it saves the land for him. It 
certainly is not good for the soldier or the others to let him 
file on a tract of land, then let some claim attorney induce the 
fellow to relinquish and sell, and the poor soldier will have 
exhausted his homestead rights and have nothing to return to 
after the war is over. HandJed in this way it is a detriment 
to the soldier. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. There is another class of people 
I wondered if the gentleman’s amendment would take care 
of; in fact I do not think it will. I want to ask if the gentle- 
man does not think it ought to do so. There is one class of 
claim attorneys of which the ‚gentleman speaks who would 
solicit relinquishments and pay something for them, but there 
is another class of locators. Now, I can conceive how, under 
this phraseology that is now in the law, there is going to be 
great opportunity for locators. A man will ascertain where 
there is a lot of Government land. He will find a soldier in 
France. Now, he will say, “there is going to be an oppor- 
tunity for soldiers when this war is over to get land. You 
ean get it now. If you wait until the war is over you will not 
find any because there is not one piece for one out of ten of you. 
I am right here and for $100 or $50 I will get you the piece of 
land.” I would like to have that stopped. 

Mr. FERRIS. I believe we will do a better job by separate 
resolution. There is not so much hurry about that. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, this could be corrected in this 
resolution by inserting after the last word “ relinquishments ” 
or “location,” or such other amendments as might be deemed 
necessary, if any. This resolution in connection with the act 
approved February 23, 1917 (39 Stats., 936) will give full 
protection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this is too important a matter to 
discuss and put through in a hurry. 

What harm will be done if this goes over until Monday? 
Nobody can file to-morrow. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH. On Sunday? 

Mr. RAKER. No; they could not file to-morrow. I had 
forgotten that to-morrow will be Sunday. 

Mr. WALSH. Can they file on a legal holiday? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. WALSH. If there is to be any change made in it, why 
can not the matter be deferred until Monday? 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman will hear me a moment, I 
wish to say that I hope the gentleman will not insist on that, 
because there will not be a quorum here anyway, and, second, 
rights may intervene between the passage of the draft law, 
which was signed only this afternoon, and Monday, There 
might be some rights spring up. 

Mr. SINNOTT. They might file by mail. : 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly; if that law was only signed this 
morning, there would be no filings made to-day. 

Mr. FERRIS, It might be. Under section 8 of the draft bill, 
they could file at Fort Myer, or at Camp Dix, or in France. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And that is not authorized 
under State laws? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


~ 


Mr. FERRIS. It goes further than that. Section 8 of the 
draft bill says that applications for entry may be verified before 
any officer of the United States or in foreign countries autlior- 
ized to administer oaths by any State or Territory in which the 
land may be situated. We have already passed acts authorizing 
the commanding officer to take oaths. I think we have made it 
a sufficient penalty to prevent anybody from trafficking in this, 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman desires to have the resolution 
passed in the form in which he has presented it, I shall not 
object. If there is going to be an attempt to amend it, I cer- 
rea fe ef we ought to wait until we can give more considera- 

n 2 

Mr. FERRIS. Under the statement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, will the gentleman allow us to use a little more 
time on what will come after the war? 

Mr. RAKER. The very thing that ought to be stopped now is 
the one that has been suggested, because now all the fraud will 
be committed in the application. There are no relinquishments 
to be made. Therefore, at the very beginning, and I want espe- 
cially to call the attention of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to it, this provision ought to have this penal provision relating 
to those who are after the soldier to make the application. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it not quite possible now 
that soldier boys, from the State of Massachusetts, for instance, 
will be located by men with a knowledge of the West, and located 
carelessly, perhaps on mountain tops or in lakes? 

Mr. RAKER. This provision does not have anything to do 

Mr. FERRIS. This has a locating feature or provision in it 
that I think will satisfy the gentleman. It is as follows: 

An 5 , 

JJ/%Sdͤ CS CAET pie on the eine ok S 
with the applicable law and with this resolution, and who or which 
solicits, demands, or recelves or accepts any fee or compensation for 
locating, filing, or securing the claims or entries for persons entitled 


to the benefits of such section shall, upon conviction, be fined not to 
exceed $1,000 or imprisoned for not exceeding two years, or both. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is satisfactory and 


proper. 

Mr. RAKER. That covers the whole thing, supplemented by 
the act just referred to of February 23, 1917. 

Mr. FERRIS. It was drafted by the Interior Department, I 
will say. ` 

Mr. FRENCH. I would like to have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee. Would the resolution meet this 
situation: Here, we will say, is Mr. A, who either in the past 
has acquired a little tract of land, or maybe has just made 
an entry. He might be able, if there is land available for loca- 
tion around him, to induce three or four or half a dozen soldiers, 
for that matter, to make their applications, and he could use 
that land for one year or two years or three years, until the war 
is over, and he would not come within any of the inhibitions, as 
I understand, that are in the resolution. > 

Mr. FERRIS. He is subject to a fine of $1,000 and subject 
to be convicted of a felony if he solicits or has anything to do 
with the soldiers making an entry or anything else. This is all 
that is necessary. This will save the land for the boys. This 
will afford them something to come back to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Do you think that that will be taken care of 
if he does not receive any fee for it but merely uses the land? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think a good Samaritan should, if he desired 
to, go among the soldiers. 

Mr. FRENCH. He is a good Samaritan to himself. He 
wants the land for himself, but uses the soldier as a means to 
that end. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Does not the gentleman think that 
that is such an infinitesimal thing that it is not worth while 
bothering with it? 7 

Mr. FRENCH. Very well. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I understand it, this does not 
change the present law in regard to the man having to swear 
that he has been on the land, and on each forty of it, and it 
would be almost impossible for this man that the gentleman 
from Idaho speaks of to get soldiers that would be able to 
swear that they had been on the land around this man’s place. 
And I hardly think, therefore, that that trouble would arise. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think there would be any abuses such 
as the gentleman from Idaho refers to. 

Mr. MONDELL. The present law in regard to soldiers of 21 
years is that they shall not have the credit for constructive 
residence unless the filing was made before they entered the 
service, 

Mr. FERRIS. That is right. 

Mr. MONDELL. We discussed that matter in connection 
with the new draft bill somewhat, and I think the gentleman 
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from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] was of the opinion that that pro- 
vision of the law was not changed with regard to these 18 and 
19 year old men. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that is so. 

Mr. MONDELL. At least that it ought not to be. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that is right. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is nothing in this resolution that 
changes the situation with regard to that. So that if the gen- 
tleman’s interpretation of the law as it now stands is correct— 
and I agree in his interpretation—these men below 18 and 19 
years of age have no right to credit for constructive residence 
unless their filings were made before they entered the military 
or naval service. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. And for that reason this law will 
really amount to nothing at all. 

Mr. MONDELL. For that reason there is not as much neces- 
sity for this resolution as there would be otherwise. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. But no 18-year-old boy now can 
initiate that kind of a claim, and if he can not initiate it by 
reason of not having complied with the requirements that a 
21-year-old boy could comply with, it will not amount to any- 
thing. 

Mr. MONDELL. He goes out when he is enrolled in the draft. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FERRIS, Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Unquestionably this law will have effect. The 
gentleman from Colorado does not mean that this will not 
amount to anything. The boy, as soon as he enters the service, 
can file on 160 acres as a homestead or he can file on 320 acres of 
an enlarged homestead, and he can file on a stock-raising home- 
stead of 640 acres, and he can file on a desert entry, and he can 
file on a mining claim. Therefore his rights will be protected 
while he is in the service. That is as it should be and is the 
purpose of the amendment placed in the draft bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the gentleman from Oklahoma to 
say that this resolution has had the careful consideration of the 
Land Office officials? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. They drafted it. They sent it up to me; 
also, I just talked to the Senators about it. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That was not the fact in the case of the amend- 
ment to the draft law? 

Mr. FERRIS. No. 
the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. The officials had that law before them, had 
they? 

Mr. FERRIS, They did. They had a long conversation with 
Secretary Lane and Mr. Clay Tallman, the Commissioner of the 
Land Office, and both the Committee on Military Affairs and the 
Committee on Public Lands have agreed to this. 

Mr. WALSH. The Land Office officials are satisfied with it? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. They favor it. They think it is neces- 
sary. The boys will thank us. The West will thank us, It 
will be best all around. The amendment went in hastily. It 
was not properly safeguarded. This will make it stronger. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the President been consulted and expressed 
approval of it? [Laughter.] 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to give 
that resolution an appropriate title. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be framed 
to conform with the text. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Record section 8 of the draft bill, and immediately after 
that a letter from the commissioner, Mr. Clay Tallman, and after 
that a letter prepared as a memorandum for the Secretary, and 
the resolution itself had better be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record immediately following. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution itself be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, along with these other documents. Is there 
objection? ` 

There was no objection. 

Following are the documents referred to: 

SECTION 8 OF THE’ NEW DRAFT LAW. 


That went on as a wild amendment in 


That any person, under the age of 21, who has served or shall here- 
after serve in the Arm 
gency, shall be entitl 


of the United States during the present emer- 
to the same rights under the homestead and 


other land and mineral entry laws, general or specific, as those over 21 
years of age now possess under sald laws: Provided, That any require- 
ments as to establishment of residence within a limited time shall be 
Suspended as to entry by such person until six months after his discharge 
from military service: Provided further, That applications fer entry 
may be verified before any officer in the United States, or any foreign 
country, authorized to administer oaths by the laws of the State or 
Territory in which the land may be situated. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, August 30, 1918. 
Hon. Scorr FERRIS, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr, Ferris: Referring to your inquiry over the phone this 
afternoon relative to section 8 of the new draft bill as reported by the 
conference committee and appearing on pages 9670 and 9671 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 29th instant, I beg to advise that the 

etary sent Mr. Finney and myself to confer with Senator CHAM- 
BERLAIN and others this morning,-and finally Senator CHAMBERLAIN, 
Senator WatsH, and Senator FALE all considered the matter, as a 
result of which I understood that it was agreed that a joint resolu- 
tion would be introduced simultaneously with the conference report 
in the Senate designed better to control the operation of this section 
8. I inclose a ri og of the 2 resolution as it was drafted this 
morning, and with which Mr. Finney and I agreed inclose also a 
copy of a memorandum I submitted to the Secretary on the same subject. 
I judge from the views expressed by the Senators that they were 
desirous of retaining the special privileges granted men under 21 years 
of age, wherefore it seems the thing to do is to guard against abuses, 
which we have endeavored to do in the proposed resolution. The idea 
of a resolution instead of a regular amendment was to avoid any delay 
in the enactment of the draft bill. 
Your, very truly, CLAY TALLMAN, 


Avcust 28, 1918. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY. 

Yesterday you called my attention to the amendment proposed by 
Senator FALL to the new draft bill now pending, appearing on page 
9517 of the CONGRESSIONAL Record for August 20. The amendment 
as there stated is as follows: ; 

“And such 77 shall be entitled to the same rights under the 
homestead and other land and mineral entry laws, 8 or special, 
as those over 21 years of age now ss under said laws: Provided, 
That any requirements as to establishment of residence within a lim- 
ited time shall be suspended as to entry by such person until six 
months after his discharge from Ape service.” 

In the Recorp for yesterday (Aug. 27), at page 9571, the amend- 


ment was again submitted, in the following language: 
ee suc rson shall be entitled to the same rights under the 
homestead and other land and mineral entry laws, eral or special, 


as those over 21 years of age now des under said laws: Provided, 
That any requirements as to establishment of residence within a lim- 
ited time shall be suspended as to entry by such person until six 
months after his discharge from military service: And provided fur- 
ther, That application for entry may be verified before any officer in the 
Urited States or an core country authorized to administer oaths by 
the laws of the State or Territory in which the land may be situated.” 

It appears that Senator CHAMBERLAIN accepted the amendment, and 
as he chairman of the committee in charge of the bill, I apprehend 
no vote on the amendment was necessary, there being no opposition to it. 

It will be noted that the second quotation above adds to the first a 
provision that applications for entry “* + may be verified before 
any officer in the United States or any foreign country authorized to 
administer oaths by the laws of the State or Territory in which the land 
sr Ay situated.” 

is corrects an evident misapprehension in the mind of Senator 
FALL, as indicated near the bottom of the first column on page 9518 of 
the Recorp for August 26, wherein he states that the requirement that 
land applications be sworn to within the land district is a matter of 

lation and not of law. This requirement is contained in section 
2294, Revised Statutes, as amended. 

It will be noted that the amendment as probably passed commences 
with the ression, “ such person.” Not having the bill before us, 
it is im ble to state t how “any such person is defined in pre- 
vious sections of the bill, but 8 it refers to men under the 
age of 21 years. The first eff: of the bill, therefore, is to extend the 
homestead right to soldiers under 21 years of see Section 2300 of the 
Revised Statutes already provides that a soldier in time of war who 
has served 14 days shall not be denied any rights under the homestead 
laws by reason of his age. 

In this connection it should be noted that several acts have been 
passed for the relief of soldiers, excusing them from compliance with 
various 3 laws during the period of their service in the Army. 
All of these acts are restricted in their operation, however, to those 
who initiated claims to public lands prior to their enlistment. As it 
stands now, a homestead or desert-land entryman who made his ent 
before enlisting is excused from performing any acts whatever unt 
after the war is over and he is discharged. The department in all its 
reports on bills has consistently u that the line be drawn at this 

int. Another act was passed allowing those soldier entrymen who 
bad initiated their claims prior to enlisting to swear to any papers 
necessary to be used in support of their claims before their commanding 
officer. ere was already a law 1 the making of oath before 
a commanding officer for the man whose family was residing on the 
land. This, of course, was insufficient to meet the situation, and the 
department recommended the bill allowing the making of oaths before 
commanding officers by all soldicr entrymen. So far as this point is con- 
cerned, it would seem preferable to have so provided in the amendment 
under discussion rather than to compel a soldier to seek some other 
officer authorized to administer oaths in foreign countries by the laws 
of the State where the land is situated. 

Two broad questions 1 here for consideration: First. extending 
the age limit down to 18; and, second, excusing entrymen who make 
entry after enlistment from compliance with the law until after their 
return from the Army. It should be borne in mind that Senator 
Fals amendment simply states that the entry be suspended. Under 
the existing laws for the relief of soldiers, their service in the Army is 
substituted for two years’ residence and cultivation uncer the home- 
stéad law, whereas under this proposed amendment the entry is te be 
held intact until the entryman returns from war, whereupon he would 
be xequixed to make full compiiance with the law for the full time. I 
do not doubt, in this connection, but what the contention will be made 
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that the acts which substitute service in the Army for cultivation and 


residence for those soldiers who made entry prior to enlistment should 
be applied to those soldiers who, under this amendment, are enabied 
to make entry after enlistment and have their entries suspended.” 

On one side of the question it may be argued that it is only just to 
the soldier that he should have a right to fasten on a piece of land 
and have it held for him until de can get back the war to reside 
on and cultivate it; on the other side, it will be a fact bat this legis- 
lation will result in entries by agent, and every soldier who has not 
used his homestead right can make an entry and relinquish it when he 
sees fit, and thereby a good. active agent could read 7 control large 
areas of public lands for speculation, to the small profit of the so!dier 
and the large profit of the agent. 

Another feature of this amendment worthy of consideration is that 
technically this privilege is apparently conferred only oa those between 
18 so 5 and denied to those over 21 years of age, which would be 
manifestly J 


Resolved, cte., That no relinquishment of any 3 entry made 

under and b authority of section 8 of the act of the ee Congress, 

second n, entitled “An act amending the act entitled ‘An act to 

authorize the President to increase ae the Mili - 
y 18, 1917,” 


tary Esta 
ment of the United States,’ approved sball be valid or 
tryman shall 


effective for any purpose unless executed after the en have 
actuali, resided. upon and cultivated the land, in the case of a homestead 
entry for at least six months, and in the case of an en made under 
other than the homestead laws after the en shall have complied 


solicits, 8, or receives or accepts any fee or compensation for 
locating, filing, or securing the claims or entries for persons entitled 
to the fits of such section shall, upon conviction, be fined not to 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 
Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 
II. R. 12731. An act amending the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'elock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, September 2, 
1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting a draft of a bill requested by Gen. Pershing 
to prevent waste and to encourage saving by the organizations of 
the Army (H. Doc. No. 1266) was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12851) to fur- 
ther supplement an act entitled “An act to provide for a uni- 
form rule for the naturalization of aliens throughout the United 
States, and establishing the Bureau of Naturalization; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 12852) to increase the rates of 
pay of certain grades of officers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12853) to incorporate 
the American War Mothers of the United States of America; 
to the Commmittee on the District of Columbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12854) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mattie Hank; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 12855) granting an increase 
of pension to William N. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 12856) granting a pen- 
sion to Louis Larson, alias Lewis Lewis; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 12857) granting a pension to 
Robert E. Tabor; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

By Mr. WILSON of Dlinois: A bill (H. R. 12858) for the 
relief of Wilson Warford ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12859) granting an 
inerense of pension to Louis Melcher; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Milwaukee-Western Malt Co., 
against the prohibition amendment to the emergency agricul- 
tural appropriation bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of August Rebhan, of Milwaukee, Wis., pro- 
testing against the proposed plan of Government control of 
insurance companies; also petition of Walter Schroeder, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., against bills introduced by Senator Lewis 
and Representative Saunpers of Virginia concerning the insur- 
ance business; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreigu 
Commerce, 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of the Interstate 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, asking for the repeal 
of the periodical postage amendment to the war-revenue act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the National Investors’ Protective League, 
protesting against the Gore amendment to the food-stimulation 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of the Steuben County (Ind.) 
“Dead Dry” Committee and other citizens, urging war pro- 
hibition and woman suffrage; to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. : 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of the Union Label Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, against 
further prohibitory action; also resolutions of the New Eng- 
land Hotel Association, protesting against further prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of citizens of 
Nottawa, Mich., urging the repeal of the zone system for second- 
class postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Resolution adopted at the 
twenty-eighth annual assembly of the Prohibitionists of Ly- 
coming County, Pa., in favor of immediate war-time prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution passed by the Chamber of Mines 
and Oil, M. II. Whittier, president, in re production of gold; to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, resolution adopted by Federal Employees’ Union, No. 1, 
port of San Francisco, urging the passage of the McKellar-Keat- 
ing retirement bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, resolution adopted by the Italian Chamber of Commerce, 
protesting against universal prohibition; also letter from Cali- 
fornia Hop Growers, Milton Wasserman, secretary, Santa Rosa, 
in re prohibition as it affects the hop-growing industry; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, telegrams of the Little River Redwood Co., Frank L. 
Van Duzen, superintendent, and C. S. Sharp, manager, all of 
Eureka, Cal., urging national prohibition. during the war; also 
letter by J. L. Rollins, Colfax, Cal., in re prohibition; also tele- 
gram from Northern California Hotel Association and of the 
Restaurant Owners’ Association, of San Francisco, in re the pro- 
hibition amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, letter by Harris Weinstock, State market director, San 
Francisco, Cal., in-re suspension of immigration laws during the 
war period; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, letter by Douglas Young, San Diego, Cal., in re the dairy 
industry; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, letter by J. Thurston, San Quentin, in re parole law; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, September 2, 1918. 


The Chaplain; Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we bow before Thy sovereignty and call upon 
Thy name seeking Thy blessing and guidance this day. This 
day has been set apart in the interest of that great toiling 
mass who have added so much happiness and prosperity to our 
country. We pray that Thy blessing may rest upon the toilers 
of our land. We thank Thee for the nobility of this class of 
our citizenship, for their loyalty to the Nation, and their devo- 
tion to the flag. They have been called upon to perform a 
great task in the present world conflict. Give to each one a 


clear vision of the glory of their toil as a part of the Nation's 
struggle to preserve our liberties. Bless them with happy 
homes and the widest opportunities for advancement in life. 
Grant, we pray, that Thou wilt, through the ministry of this 
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day, bring together in closer fellowship and sympathy all the 
classes of our citizenship, that we may realize the oneness of 
our national life and of the high aims that we have before us 
to-day. As we remember to-day, according to the program of 
this day, one who has passed away from the membership of this 
Senate we pray that Thy Spirit may lead us to remember the 
uncertainties of life, and lead us to cherish the memories of 
men who have so truly served their day and generation, and hold 
sacred their names in the list of the honored of our land, that 
they may not be forgotten but abide as an inspiration to those 
who follow them. Hear us in our prayer. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen, 
BUSINESS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, the ceremonies that we in- 
tend to hold to-day-were to be held last Wednesday, but at 
that time it was unanimously understood that they would be 
postponed until to-day, and that on to-day no other business 
would be transacted. I do not know whether the understand- 
ing has been placed in the regular form of a unanimous-consent 
agreement, and therefore I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with, that the morning 
business be dispensed with, and the unfinished business tempo- 
rarity laid aside for the day, and that upon the completion of 
the ceremonies the Senate shall adjourn until Tuesday at 12 
o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal be dispensed 
with, that morning business be dispensed with, that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, that the proceedings 
of the day consist of memorial addresses on the life and charac- 
ter of the late Francis G. NewLANDs, a Senator from the State 
of Nevada, and that at the conclusion thereof the Senate shall 
adjourn. Is there objection? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment that I may file a written notice which requires one 
day’s notice before being called up, and which will probably 
enable us to finish the unfinished business to-morrow? Other- 
wise I would not prefer the request at this time. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I hereby give notice in writing that during the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 11945, known as the bill to stimu- 
late agriculture, and so forth, I shall move to suspend the 
standing rules of the Senate so as to permit the offering to said 
bill of the following amendment: 


Add a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. — That the sum of $50,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be used 
for the temporary relief of farmers in the drought-stricken section of 
the coun e in the yrodaction of staple agricultural products, 
including live stock suitable for human food, 

“The . of the Treasury is authorized to advance out of said 
sum to banks situated in the drought-stricken section of the oat 
and which have loaned to farmers en in the production of sta 
agricultural products money at a rate of interest not in excess of the 
prevailing legal rate and taken as security therefor United States bonds, 
88 known as liberty bonds, or other securities which may be 
by the Sec h 


said Secretary, Sering the obligation of the bank for the payment of 
such advances in addition to the securities held by such bank. 

“All such advances shall be made payable on or before November 1, 
1919, and when collected shall be covered into the Treasury and become 
a part of the general d. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make all necessary 
and proper rules and regulations to carry into effect the provisions of 
this section and shall report to Congress gt its regular annual session in 
December, 1919, as to nis action in pursuance hereof.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]? The Chair hears 
none. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR NEWLANDS. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, Francis GRIFFITH NEWLANDS, 
Jate Senator from the State of Nevada, passed away on the 24th 
day of December at his home here in Washington. In his in- 
tellectual prime and splendid physical vigor, his death came as 
a severe shock to his colleagues, There was no warning to pre- 
pare us for the great loss. uring the entire session, yes, even 
to the day of his departure, his brilliant mind and active body 
were busily engaged with legislation vital to the welfare of our 
country. 

As chairman of the great Committee on Interstate Commerce 
of the Senate, during a period when transportation was the life- 
blood of nations in a world’s war for existence, every resource 
of his masterful mind and every nerve of his body were self- 
sacrificingly dedicated to his patriotic task. 

Mr. President, Francis G. NEwLanps was wont to carry his 
heavy burdens in so happy a manner and to accomplisk his great 
undertakings with such modesty that even his family and most 
intimate friends did not realize that he had given all he had to 


give in this life to the cause of his country. He went over the 
top and gave his life with the same unflinching bravery and 
glorious patriotism that has lifted our boys in France above 
earthly praise. He has gone and the Nation has lost a great 
and good man. He enjoyed the profound respect and the deep 
affection of every Member of this body and we grieve with his 
family and our heartfelt sympathy goes out to them. 

Mr. President, the life of Senator Newranps was such as is 
rarely allotted to man. He was born in Natchez, Miss., August 
28, 1848. His parents were of good old Anglo-Saxon stock, pos- 
sessed of the means to give their son every advantage of learn- 
ing and culture. He received his education from private tutors 
and at Yale College and the Columbian Law College. When 22 
years of age he was admitted to the practice of law in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This, however, was not to be the arena for 
his enterprise. Even then he had visions of a broader field of 
endeavor. With that independence and fearlessness that marked 
his whole life he enthusiastically pursued his destiny. 

Immediately after his admission to the bar he removed to San- 
Francisco, Cal., then the pioneer cosmopolis of our country, and 
cast his career in its wild, brilliant, complex atmosphere. Those 
were the days of gold. Its irresistible magnetism had drawn 
from the four corners of the earth typical specimens of all 
God's creation. The Mexican relic of the hacienda California, 
the rough miner, the brazen gambler, the cunning confidence - 
man, the patient padre, and the new millionaire, lived, dined, and 
brushed shoulders with distinguished jurists, eminent scientists, 
and superior men of every occupation, all drawn to the golden 
mecca by the same alluring power, a power that must be felt 
to be understood. Not the sordid greed for gold that puts its 
mark upon the miser, but the exhilarating joy of discovering it in 
nature’s hiding places and giving it bounteously to the world 
the power of romance, hope, and unrestricted opportunity. 

The legal history of the West is illuminated by the names of 
the great lawyers who came from every section of the United 
States, moved by the same vision that appeared to Francis G. 
NEWLANDS. Neither the influence of family, wealth, nor prior 
prestige had power of conquest in that new world. Every man 
was weighed and measured for his intrinsic worth. It was a 
frank, independent, fearless, vigorous, charitable, generous, fight- 
ing community. There was no such thing as equality of accom- 
plishment nor of existence. A man either went over the top 
or was shot at dawn, 5 

Into this maelstrom of action and events went the young 
NEWLANDS, without introduction, wealth, or influence. In four 
years he had fought his way to the forefront of the San Fran- 
cisco bar. As general counsel for the mining interests of 
Senator Sharon in the great Comstock mines he became a 
frequent visitor to the State of Nevada. He became acquainted 
with her vast acres of rich soil impatiently waiting for the 
tardy hand of government to permit the waters of the mountains 
to flow over their bosoms and fertilize them into wonderful 
productivity. He saw the great silver producers of the State, 
that had sustained the Nation’s credit in its hour of panic, 
calling for a champion to tear away the heavy hand of those 
who would destroy them. It was a great arena for a great 
fighter, and Francis G. Newranps longed for the fray. In 
1888 he moved to Nevada, established his home, took an active 
part in the development of the State, and became one of its 
largest landowners, 

Nevada at that time was suffering from the effects of the 
demonetization of silver and the negligent attitude of the 
National Government toward its public lands, which embraced 
95 per cent of the area of the State. The people of Nevada 
were thoroughly aroused by these intolerable conditions. Natu- 
rally, Mr. Newranps was animated by the local sentiment, but 
his sincere belief in the economic soundness of bimetallism 
can not be doubted by anyone who has read or listened to his 
persuasive addresses upon this subject. He was deeply sympa- 
thetic with the silver miner and was conscious of the violent 
legislative injustice done a great western industry, yet he did 
not base his principal arguments upon these grounds, but, 
in the characteristic manner in which he approached all great 
problems, he considered and presented the subject from the 
broad standpoint of the national welfare. He soon became one 
of the strongest advocates of the principle and was recognized 
throughout the country as a leader in the movement. 

In January, 1892, in the city of Washington, he actively par- 
ticipated with other great leaders in the organization of the 
American Bimetallie Party. This organization was rather of 
the character of a committee, but it was the forerunner and the 
inspiration for the organization of the National Silver Party, 
which held its convention at St. Louis, Mo., on the 26th day 
of July, 1896, and which nominated William J. Bryan, the then 
Democratic candidate, as its candidate for President of the 
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United States. Senator Francis G. Newianps was chairman 
pro tempore of this remarkable convention, and as such officer 
was delegated the honor of laying down the principles of 
bimetallism. 

In the same year he also participated in the organization of 
the Silver Party in Nevada and became its first nominee for 
Representative in Congress. A newcomer to the State and a 
stranger to most of its citizens, he entered the campaign with 
the same fearlessness that marked his rise in San Francisco, 
and through the ferce of his own ability and personality was 
elected by the largest plurality ever given any candidate for 
the high office. 

In 1894 he was elected upon the concurrent nominations of 
the Silver Party and the Silver Republican Party. In 1896, 
1898, and 1900 he was successively returned to Congress upon 
the nomination of the Democratic Party and upon the indorse- 
ment of the Silver Party. . This term ended his brilliant career 
in the House of Representatives. As a Member of that body he 
served upon several great committees and took an active part 
in the debate upon the floor. 

Immediately upon his induction into office as a Member of 
the House he vigorously attacked the problem of national con- 
servation of the waters of the West and the reclamation of 
its vast valleys of arid but fertile Government lands. The 
policy was then considered by almost the entire membership of 
Congress as an Utopian dream of most radical and imprac- 
ticable State socialism, unworthy, even, of the gentle ridicule 
of profound and distinguished statesmen. Conservation had 
not then become the stepping-stone for statesmen and the foot- 
ball for fools. Its dawn was not visible except to the few far- 
sighted statesman. Day by day and month by month his un- 
answerable logic and persuasive pleas fell upon unlistening 
ears. Session after session he saw his legislative provisions 
silently and contemptuously brushed aside. Yet for 10 years 
in the House of Representatives he persisted in his untiring 
efforts, and with that fortitude, patience, and faith that is so 
rare in legislators and that so peculiarly characterized our de- 
ceased colleague, slowly but surely he won the country to 
his views, and after 10 years of unceasing labor, Congress 
passed the Newlands national reclamation act. 

This law has transformed hundreds of thousands of acres 
of desert land into blooming, productive fields; has made happy 
homes for thousands of citizens, and enriched his State and 
the Nation. Senator Newranps has many splendid acts of 
statesmanship to his credit, yet this alone will cause his name 
to live in the hearts of the West and upon the pages of his 
country’s history. 3 

In 1902 he was nominated by the Democratic Party for 
United States Senator and indorsed by the Silver Party. ‘That 
was the last year of the existence of the Silver Party. It had 
played its part, its work was done. At the ensuing election he 
was selected as a Member of this body by an overwhelming 
vote. Again in 1908 and in 1914, as the candidate of the Demo- 
eratie Party, he was returned to the Senate. Immediately 
upon taking up his duties in the Senate he continued his con- 
structive work for the conservation, control, and utilization of 
the flood waters of our rivers. His comprehensive and mag- 
nificent plan contemplated the impounding of such flood waters 
at or near the source, and their control and utilization for 
irrigation and in aid of navigation upon our inland waterways. 
He deplored the neglect of our inland waterways and their 
nbandonment as arteries of trade. He clearly saw the era 
rapidly approaching when these great public highways would 
be essential to the speedy and economical transportation of 
the tremendous and rapidly growing traffic of our country. 
How clear was his vision is conclusively proven by the present 
conditions. Just before he gave up his life work, and after 
16 years of able and persistent endeavor, his heart was made 
glad and his patient labors were rewarded by the initiation 
of the first step in his great program. 

Mr. President, I will not further attempt to review other 
important acts of legislation in which he played a leading 
part. These are all matters of reeord, and further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are more familiar to some of his other colleagues who 
participated directly with him in such momentous under- 
takings. 

Mr. President, Senator Newranps was peculiarly a national 
statesman. His mind dwelt upon large national and inter- 
national problems. His wonderful vision and progressive ideals 
frequently led him away from the present into the impending 
realm of future activity. Vigilant and vigorous though he was 
in the protection of the local interests of his State, he never 
emphasized this branch of his service or attempted to use it for 
political profit. He took no pleasure in the power of political 
patronage and cringed from the practice of minor political arts. 


He was firm in his adherence to certain principles of government, 
but was individualistic rather than partisan in politics. He 
was a happy, sociable, congenial man, who loved his fellow man, 
and yet he made no effort to utilize these charming gifts to win 
the support of the voters of his State. He seemed to feel that 
such a method of campaigning was a reflection upon the in- 
telligence of the citizens of his State and a depreciation of the 
great office which he represented. He was a politician only in 
the highest sense of the term. And yet, Mr. President, no man 
ever had a stronger hold upon the confidence and loyalty of the 
people ef his State than did Francis G. NEWLANDS. They knew 
the man. They had confidence in his ability, sincerity, and loy- 
alty. They recognized his statesmanship and were proud to 
have him as the representative of the State of Nevada. 

The private and domestic life of Senator NRWIAN DS was 
equally idealistic. Im 1874 Clara Adelaide Sharon, daughter 
of Senator Sharon, of Nevada, became his wife. To this short 
but happy union three daughters were born to give pride and 
happiness to their father throughout his entire life. In 1882 
Clara Sharon Newlands passed away. The period of his 
widowerhood was probably the only sad years of his long life. 
In 1888 he was united in marriage to Miss Edith McAllister, 
the daughter of the dean of the San Francisco bar. No union 
could have been more complete or happy. A woman of remark- 
able ability, splendid education, and unusual accomplishments, 
she became his daily companion in all of his thoughts and 
works, Through her charming hospitality and entertaining per- 
sonality she attracted to their home in Nevada and their home 
in Washington the most delightful men and women in public and 
private life. His happy disposition reflected the love and admi- 
ration of his family and friends. 

He was a devoted husband and father, a true friend, a fear- 
less man, and he died while performing his public duties after 25 
years of continuous service on behalf of his State and his country. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, Senator Newranps became a 
Member of the House on March 4, 1893, the same day on which 
I took my seat in the Senate, and from that day until his 
death—for 25 years—we were friends, meeting constantly not 
only in the Senate but elsewhere. I felt for Senator Newianps 
always a very real affection, and his death meant to me the loss 
of a most valued friend. 

It is not for me to sketch the history of his life. That will 
be better done by others. I desire only to speak briefly of the 
man as I knew him. He was very active always in the work 
of the House and the Senate. He was a man who was both 
liberal and tolerant, and he was one who thought for himself 
and had many ideas of his own which he desired to put into the 
form of law. People were apt, I think, to regard him in some 
degree as a dreamer, but many of his dreams have finally found 
either complete or partial expression in laws which have been 
passed. He was very pertinacious about any idea or any scheme 
which he had once adopted, and neither opposition nor indiffer- 
ence could turn him from his path. But however impracticable 
some of his theories may have been thought at the time or 
subsequently, everyone had to admit that they were designed to 
promote the welfare of the country and the well-being of his 
fellow citizens. His designs were large, but their purpose was 
always a good one. He did not confine himself to the subjects 
which greatly occupied his mind, like the coordination of Gov- 
ernment activities and the development of our internal naviga- 
tion. He spread himself over a much larger field, for he was 
a lover of art and architecture, and he had a realizing sense of 
the permanency involved in buildings and monuments. He ad- 
dressed himself in obedience to these desires and tastes to the 
improvement of the city of Washington. We are painfully 
familiar with Members of Congress in both branches who find it 
desirable to assail Washington and its people, which can be 
done with political safety and possibly with political profit. 
From such persons as these Senator NewiLanps widely differed. 
He worked for the improvement of Washington not because there 
was any political profit in it, fer there was none, but because 
he desired to see our Capital City worthy of the Nation which 
established it. It was most disinterested and most unselfish 
work, and his name stands with the very few in House and 
Senate who have labored in season and out for the interests of 
Washington with no thought except what was best for the 
Capital of the country. ; 

After all, however, that which is uppermost in my mind is 
the thought of the man and the friend who has gone. He always 
seemed to me to be one of the very best tempered men I have 
ever known. No difference and no opposition ever seemed to 
change his pleasant ways toward those who did not agree with 
him. His ability no one questioned, and everyone recognized 
that he was one of the most agreeable companions and one of the 
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pleasantest of friends. It was always a happiness to meet him 
everywhere, and he had in large measure that most impalpable 
and most attractive of all qualities—personal charm. In the lives 
ef all who have known him and who have had a warm 
affection for him he leaves a gap-which is one of those that can 
not be filled. 


Mr. PITFMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Savcissury] has written me a letter, which F ask permission 
to read. It is as follows: 

UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COAST AND INSULAR SURVEY, 
August 31, 1918. 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: It causes me deep regret that I am unable to 
be present at the memorial exercises of Senator Newianps to 
be held in the Senate on Monday. The postponement of these 
exercises has made it impossible for me to make a short address 
on the oceasion; therefore I am writing you. 

I do not believe the Senate ever had among its Members a 
more earnest, industrious, straightforward, honorable, untiring 
Senator than Francis G. Newranps, of Nevada. Those of us 
who were honored with his personal friendship feel deeply the 
great loss we have suffered. He was a man of far vision, look- 
ing toward the great ends of government and public action, 
troubled little by the smaller details or temporary hindrances 
which sometimes seem so important to men of more limited 
horizon. 

Several times during my service with him in the Senate he has 
proposed measures far in advance of the thought of the time 
and lived to see us come to take the view he has first advanced. 
His solicitude when considering public matters was always that 
right principles should be established and the matter immedi- 
ately under consideration brought in harmony with the princi- 
ple, rather than that some temporary aim should be served. I 
doubt if Senator Newranps in advocating or opposing a measure 
ever considered whether a majority of his colleagues would sup- 
port his views or oppose them. His effort was to have us all 
appreciate the reason for the course he advocated, and, having 
presented those reasons, I never observed in him the slightest 
sign of irritation toward anyone who failed to appreciate the 
views he presented. 

I esteemed it a great privilege to be considered by Senator 
NEWLANDs as a personal friend. I saw him often, and only a 
few hours before his death enjoyed that perfect hospitality for 
which in this city he was famed. 

Senator NRWTAN DS will be long remembered by those who 
served with him in the Senate as a faithful, high-minded public 
servant, who conscientiously and with consideration only of 
the public interest brought forward and advoeated public 
measures which came before us. The West lost in him one of 
her greatest sons, and the Nation mourns a Senator of high 
ideals and far-visioned aspirations, guided in his publie efforts 
by his conception of the best interests of all our people in the 
widest sense. He was useful, eloquent, and industrious, and 
by his efforts helped to maintain the high standard of the Senate, 
which loved and respected him. 

Yours, very truly, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it is fitting that we 
pay tribute to the memory of our late and beloved colleague, 
Francis G. NEWLANDS. 

It has beer my privilege and pleasure to know him quite inti- 
mately during the past 15 years, and as I look back over that 
acquaintance it is gratifying to me to know that nothing has 
ever transpired to interrupt a delightful friendship. 

It is hard to realize that he is no longer with us. The fleeting 
years had dealt with him so kindly that he seemed at the time 
of his death almost in his prime, and there was every indication 
that he would yet be spared to round out a busy and useful life. 
Words are feeble things when one undertakes to give utterance to 
the thoughts in one’s mind when the heart is distressed over the 
loss of a dear friend or loved one. So now I find myself unable 
to give expression to my feelings in reference to our dear dead 
friend, 

He was in many respects a very remarkable man. Born, as 
he was, in the South, while yet a boy he took up his resi- 
dence in the West and, it might be said, grew up with it. He 
loved the West as the West loved him, and there was constantly 
in his mind the thought of constructive legislation which would 
benefit the section which he so ably represented. I think it 
may be safely said that no one did more, and probably no one 
did as much as he in the matter of legislation that would result 
in reclamation of arid and semiarid lands. He had much to do 
with the original Carey Act, as he had with the later act pro- 
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viding for the reclamation of Government lands, These acts 
bear the impress of his brain and hand. Together they have 
added millions of wealth to the semiarid States, and furnished 
homes to the homeless from nearly every State in the Union. 

For a number of years he had worked most diligently along 
the lines of conservation of our national resources, and his 
colleagues will remember how zealously he contended for 
the storage of waters at the head of navigable streams, with 
the object in view, first, of reducing flood devastation and, 
second, utilization of these stored waters for the purpose of 
reclamation. In my opinion he impressed the country not only 
with his sincerity in this behalf but of the entire feasibility of his 
plan, and after years of effort the first steps are being taken to 
carry out a part of his program. His persistency in the accom- 
plishment of legislation which was near to his heart was the 
wonder and admiration of his friends, whether they agreed 
with him or not. In season and out of season he took occr- 
sion to impress his views upon the Senate, and always did it 
eloquently and ably. The record of his long and splendid public 
service has been dwelt upon by his colleagues, and I merely 
mention the two or three things with which his name must ever 
be connected and which have done so much for the happiness 
of mankind. 

In his association with his colleagues he was always the 
same cordial, kind-hearted, chivalrous gentleman, and, although 
I have seen him laboring under great provocation, I have never 
in my life seen him lose his temper. I have sometimes won- 
dered how he maintained such splendid equilibrium at all times 
and under all circumstances. In all the years of our acquaint- 
ance I never heard him speak unkindly of friend or foe, and 
that ean not be said of many men in public life. There was 
always that in his heart which made him love to do a kindly 
act, or to say a pleasant thing of his fellow man. Those of us 
who have enjoyed the hospitality of his delightful home look back 
with pleasure upon our association with him there. A genial and 
lovable man in all his associations, he was at his best as a host. 
He possessed that peculiar charm of manner that made all who 
approached love and admire him. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not know until a few moments 
since that I was to be honored in having an opportunity to sub- 
mit a few observations upon this occasion. While I appreciate 
the courtesy extended me to say a few words, I know I shall 
fail to give utterance to what is within my heart to say concern- 
ing the memory of one whom I loved so well. And what I shall 
say will be a very imperfect tribute to a great man who has 
gone from our midst and whose death has resulted in a loss 
which is irreparable. While these memorial exercises have 
been in progress I have been thinking of great public charae- 
ters whom I have had the honor of knowing and who have passed 
to the Great Beyond; and I can truthfully state that, much as 
I esteemed. and honored them, the death of none gave me such 
poignant grief and sorrow as that of the demise of FRANCIS G. 
Newranps. There was no one in public life for whom I enter- 
tained so deep an affection as I did for him. 

His death, therefore, means to me much more than the pass- 
ing away of a great public character; it means the loss of one 
whose friendship I prized, whose companionship I cherished, 
whose qualities of head and heart drew from me deep and lasting 
affection for him, 

My acquaintance with Senator Newranns began at the special 
session of Congress in 1897. I had known of him prior to that 
time because his fame had spread throughout the West. He had 
been conspicuous in the advocacy of great and important fiscal 
policies and in the discussion of questions relating to the develop- 
ment of the West and the resources of our country. When I 
eame, as a young man, to the House of Representatives, I im- 
mediately sought an acquaintance with Mr. NewrLanps, the then 
Representative from the State of Nevada. Because of his great 
ability, his high character, his qualities of leadership I sought 
an opportunity to know him and was glad to regard him as a 
mentor and as a guide. I had somewhat of the feeling toward 
him then that finds expression in the words of the intrepid Kent, 
who said to the kingly Lear: 

You have that in your countenance which I would fain call master 
authority. 

He exhibited so much of wisdom, of sagacity, of brilliant 
statesmanship, and possessed so clear a vision of the future of 
the needs of our Nation, and he spoke with such assurance and 
such authority, that I was glad to stand near him and to follow 
his leadership upon great and important questions. In the 
great battles which he waged in the House, and those in which 
he participated in this forum, I always thought of him as one— 

Whose armor eee buckled o 


Whom — and charity brought b the field, 
As God's own soldier. 
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The Civil War and the period of reconstruction following, as 
well as a consideration of the important questions which called 
for national legislation, seemed to have clouded the vision of our 
country to the West and to its resources and possibilities. There 
were many in our country who regarded the arid and semiarid 
West as an encumbrance and liability to our Nation, and any 
attempt to present the interests of the West or to discuss poli- 
cies relating to the conservation of the Nation’s resources, or 
the development of the resources of the West, provoked bitter 
criticism. There were some who felt that most of the territory 
lying west of central Nebraska was valueless, and that those 
who resided in the western part of the United States were suf- 
fering from an incurable mania growing out of bimetalism. 
There were many in the National Legislature and in high posi- 
tions in our land who could not see that all the States were 
linked together, and that whatever brought prosperity and de- 
velopment to one section of our Nation added to the general ad- 
vancement of the entire country. 

When I entered the House, Senator Newrianps was attempting 
to secure legislation for the reclamation of the arid lands of the 
Nation, He had given profounder thought to irrigation prob- 
lems, to the questions connected with opening up and settling 
the public lands, the impounding of the waters found at the 
sources of our great rivers, the question of preserving the Na- 
tion’s forests, and the general question of conservation, than 
any other man in public life. In dealing with these and related 
questions he was easily supreme. He studied these problems, 
not as mere local questions, but in their national aspect, and as 
they affected the future growth, development, and prosperity of 
the entire people of our land. 

At that time I was honored with his friendship and confidence, 
and I am happy to say that the friendship then formed continued 
without interruption until he passed from our midst. I was 
frequently called into conferences which he held concerning the 
great reclamation bill and other legislative measures with which 
he was identified; and it was my privilege to be permitted to 
east the deciding vote which first reported the Newlands recla- 
mation bill from the committee to the House of Representatives. 
In the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth sessions of Congress, at which 
time I was intimately associated with Senator Newranps, he 
not only gave earnest attention to the questions to which I have 
just referred, but he was deeply interested in all matters affect- 
ing our Nation’s welfare. 

I recall that in the Fifty-fifth Congress Senator NEWLANDS 
offered a resolution in the House for the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands, He believed, with Seward, that the Pacific 
Ocean would become the theater upon which our Nation would 
play 2 most conspicuous part. I remember his sagacious re- 
marks concerning oriental trade questions and the sound states- 
manlike views which he frequently enunciated concerning the 
future relations between the United States and China and 
Japan. He appreciated the fact that with the progress of 
civilization nations would be drawn closer together, and that 
there must be more toleration and sympathy between nations. 
He believed that our Nation should possess a strong Navy, and 
that the important part which our country would take in the 
Pacific Ocean required that we should have a strong naval base 
in the Hawaiian Islands. He loved peace and desired that the 
policies of our Nation should be so just as to command the 
respect and admiration of all other nations, but he compre- 
hended that there were nations that were selfish and ambitious, 
and that to secure our rights and protect our national honor it 
was essential that our Navy should be brought to a high stage 
of perfection. 

Perhaps no man in our country had so great a grasp of the 
intricate questions involved in transportation problems as did 
Senator Newianps. In his able addresses he showed the inti- 
mate relation between transportation and material prosperity. 
He challenged attention to the discriminations under which 
certain sections of our country labored at the hands of the great 
transportation companies of the land. He sought to improve 
the condition of our railroads and mitigate the evils and bur- 
dens, unjust and unnecessary, to which the railroad companies 
were subjected; to unify in a proper way, without destroying 
competition, the railroad systems of our land; to effectuate re- 
ductions in freight rates, and to secure a beneficent and just 
control over public utilities that would prove of advantage to 
the people as well as to the investors in the stocks and bonds 
of transportation corporations. He had large plans in process 
of development which would have, in my opinion, resulted in 
the greatest good to the people of our land, not alone the general 
public but those who owned the railroads and the stocks and 
securities of the same. It was a great misfortune that this 


masterful man should have been called from our midst at the 
moment when the transportation question was one of the most 


important and far-reaching questions presented for determina- 
tion by this Nation. x 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pitrsan] has referred to his 
activity in behalf of bimetalism and related financial questions. 
He was deeply grounded in financial questions and was one of 
the ablest exponents of the quantitative theory of money. His 
views upon this question were misunderstood by many, but it is 
sufficient to state at this time that he dealt with the money 
question in a broad, comprehensive, and scientific way. 

After he left the House of Representatives I followed the 
career of this distinguished man with very great interest. He 
grew with the passing years until he became a national figure, 
a statesman of commanding ability. In the Senate, as in the 
House, he took a conspicuous part and was the proponent of 
measures of the greatest magnitude and of far-reaching impor- 
tance to our country. My regard for Senator NeEwLanps was so 
great and my confidence in his ability and statesmanship so 
strong that early in the year of 1912, when Democrats were 
casting about for a candidate for the Presidency, I reached 
the conclusion, after mature deliberation, that Senator New- 
LANDS Measured up to the most exacting demand and was an 
available candidate for that high office. I accordingly wrote him 
and urged that he become a candidate for the Presidency, I felt 
that no man in the Democratic Party was better equipped for 
the position than he was. His great knowledge of our domestic 


problems, his long and faithful public service, his great intel- 


lectual and moral qualities marked him, in my opinion, as the 
most suitable candidate for his party to select. His reply was 
characteristic of the man. I felt then, as I have felt upon 
other occasions, that Senator NEWIa xps was too mod ‘st and too 
unpretentious. I might say, in passing, that he was always 
democratic, gentle, chivalrous, and splendid in his relations with 
his fellows. 

When Germany's violations of international law and the 
rights of our Nation no longer could be tolerated and our Nation 
recognized a State of War as existing between it and the 
Imperial Government of Germany, h> patriotically supported 
every measure necessary to prepare our country for the conflict. 
For some time prior to the declaration of war his keen vision 
had enabled him to see that war was inevitable. There were no 
lamentations from him because of the war. There was a stern 
determination upon his part that our country should mobilize 
her resources and prepare in a most thorough and effective way 
to strike relentlessly until Prussian autocracy was_destroyed 
and a just and righteous peace secured. 

Senators will recall his infrequent but earnest speeches fol- 
lowing the entrance of our country into the conflict and the 
sound advice which he gave concerning the policies which 
should be pursued in order that our resources might be con- 
served and all of the power of our Nation concentrated for the 
winning of the war. I remember the warnings which he gave 
to capital and to some of the great corporations of our country 
that were profiteering out of the war. He conjured them, as 
well as all others, to patriotically serve our country, and warned 
those who were securing great profits from the war of the in- 
evitable results which would follow, and particularly in the cir- 
cles of labor. He was always a “ watchman upon the tower.” 
He saw the first glimpse of the morning and he was among the 
first to grasp the dangers that menaced our country from with- 
out as well as from within. The immediate questions involved 
in this great conflict did not close his eyes to the mighty ques- 
tions with which this Nation and other nations will be com- 
pelled to grapple when this titanic contest is ended. I recall 
many conversations with him in which he expressed in a clear 
and comprehensive way some of the complex situations which 
we would be compelled to meet in the near future. I learned 
from him but a short time prior to his death that he was work- 
ing out the-problem of transportation, national and interna- 
tional, following the war. He was maturing plans to in- 
crease and secure our foreign trade, to procure the raw mate- 
rials which our country would require in order that it might 
continue to be a great manufacturing Nation. He had dreams 
of this Republic becoming the great commercial and financial 
mart of the world, and if he had lived his pen would have drawn 
many of the important measures so necessary to enable our 
country to take and maintain her proper station among the 
nations of the world. 

Senator Newranps brought into public life a well-trained 
mind, enriched with a knowledge of the political, economical, 
and industrial questions affecting our country, and with that 
broad vision which is found in every great leader and which 
must exist in every statesman. It was said by a great prophet 
that “where there is no vision the people perish.” The truth 
of this statement finds exemplification in all generations and in 
all lands. The multitude keep their eyes upon the ground, upon 
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the trivial and petty things of life, and many who are raised to 


position and power act with selfishness and for personal or: 


party ends instead of for the public weal. They have no vision, 
no prophetic gift, no power to“ dip into the future,” and their 
plans and policies and programs bring confusion and discord 
and ultimate hurt to the people. A state or nation is blessed 
when there comes to it a man of vision, a man of high ideals, and 
of spiritual power. Great men carry the world upon their shoul- 
ders. Each becomes a fabled Atlas, and on his bowed back 
humanity moves forward to higher ground and greater achieve- 
ments. 

The struggle is always on between the spiritual and progres- 
sive forces and dark and gross materialism. The mass of the 
world have always been confent to follow the prophet of to-day 
3 than the one who spoke for the morrow. We find it easier 

to plan for to-day than to build for the morrow. It is a long 
way from self to unselfishness, from self-service to service for 
others; and so, in the field of national concerns, we find too 
many engaged in limited and narrow circles, without vision or 
capacity or desire to comprehend the future. It is so easy to 
be local and provincial; to see the narrow field where the land- 
scape and the horizon meet. Only men whose eyes are anointed 
by the Infinite One and whose hearts respond to the thrilling 
force which He sets in motion can look with unblanched cheek 
into the future and read its riddles, and with prophetic power 
lead, as an evangel, the struggling masses of the world. Fortu- 
nate, as I stated, is the generation or the State that can have 
leaders of this character, men in public place to strike from 
the necks of the people the chains of narrow and sordid 
provincialism and point the way to national vigor and national 
progress and moral and spiritual evolution. There is no line 
of cleavage between the moral, ethical, and spiritual forces 
which underlie an indestructible Christianity and the forces 
and influences which lead to human progress and the growth of 
liberty in the governments of men. In other words, if justice 
and righteousness and high ethical concepts and spiritual forces 
and power find expression in the faith of Christ, these same in- 


fluences, forces, and powers should be manifest in the conduct. 


and activities of men and in their relations with each other, 
whether of a business or social character or whether relating to 
political and governmental questions. 

So if vision is necessary in religion it is necessary in the 
perplexing questions affecting life and the confusing and be- 
wildering problems relating to our economic, industrial, and 
political life. Without vision the people will perish”; they 
will perish religiously, atrophy will overtake them spiritually ; 
they will perish industrially and politically. In proportion as 
we have leaders of vision and follow them our progress will be 
assured. Thank God for leaders who have vision, statesmen 
who can see beyond some local lines and comprehend the prob- 
lems of the Nation and the questions that are international. 
This age calls for men who not only think nationally but inter- 
nationally. 

And such a one was our beloved friend who has gone from 
our midst. He was a big man who dealt with big things in a big 
way, There was nothing petty or mean in his soul. In all of 
my relations with him I never heard him utter a trivial or com- 
monplace remark. His active mind was constantly engaged in 
the contemplation of important measures relating to our country 
and to the world. It is given to some men to have only a fleeting 
vision of a great project or to have borne in upon their hearts 
some great idea. Francis G. Newranps lived in the atmosphere 
of great ideas and great ideals, and he had visions of many great 
projects, policies, and truths which guided him in his noble and 
exalted aims. When he thought of his State it was to regard it 
as a sovereign nation with a great mission and with great re- 
sponsibilities resting upon it, When he thought of the Nation 
which he loved so well it was to regard it as the great political 
and moral guide to the world, and he believed that the demo- 
cratic forces of our country would lead this Nation to glorious 
heights and evolve moral and spiritual forces which would en- 
lighten all nations. He exemplified in high degree the words of 
Lord Bacon wherein he says: 

It is a great error and a narrowness of the mind to think that na- 
tions have nothing to do one with another except there be either an 
union in sovereignty or a conjunction in pacts or leagues ; there are other 
bands of society and implicit confederations. 

Mr. President, Francis G. Newranbs was an intensely pa- 
trietic man. He loved his country with a passion and devotion 
that few men possess. He was always planning for its develop- 
ment and progress and for its future. No mere temporary ex- 
pedient satisfied him. Legislation to command his support 
must be comprehensive, general, and fundamentally sound, He 
was analytical and philosophical. He believed that there was 
law and unity pervading life and man’s activities, 


He was not a pessimist. He belicved the world was growing 
better, and as the years were lost in the centuries the world 
would grow better and liberty and progress would crown all na- 
tions and all peoples. To him there was no death. There was 
life everywhere and humanity to him was one living stream the 
source of which was in God and the end of which could only be 
found in the Eternal and Omnipotent Power which guides all 
things. With such views he could not be other than intellec- 
tually honest, which can not be said of all men in publie places. 
It was impossible for him to reason in a circle. He saw the 
objective and with steady eye and courageous heart he went with 
unerring step. 

Senator NEwWLANDS was a courageous man, There was not a 
drop of the coward’s blood in his body. With a courtliness that 
few possess he met his adversaries. He was just and tolerant 
to his opponents, but he did not hesitate to denounce injustice 
and to unmask heresy and lies, no matter by whom they were 
cloaked or who were their protagonists. Whatever he believed 
he believed with all his heart. If an idea took possession of his 
soul and he believed that it was right, he became a crusader in 
its propagation. He was patient, persevering, relentless in the 
pursuit of any cause which he espoused. 

Senator Newranps, as I have stated, was a man of high 
ideals. Whatever appeared to him to be unjust or immoral or 
not in consonance with the spiritual teachings of a great Chris- 
tian people met with his stern disapproval. He was not a 
Pharisee nor did he make frequent proclamation of his religious 
views, but he had a profound belief in God, a living faith in the 
immortality of the soul, and a sincere regard for the great spir- 
itual forces which animate and contro! the world. 

Mr. President, the life and the death of this great man bring 
convincing proof of the immortality of the soul. It is impos- 
sible to believe that the mind and seul and being that could 
conceive the great thoughts to which our deceased friend gave 
expression, and comprehend the vital and spiritual forces which 
found expression in his life, should perish. If there is persist- 
ence of force, there is persistence of life; and the great soul of 
our loved friend still lives, mingling with the just and actively 
engaged in service which contributes to the accomplishment of 
the purposes of the Everlasting Father. 

He left us at a time when great problems pressed for solution. 
This hour calls for giants. We shall miss him in this hour and 
in the days pregnant with mighty events that are immediately 
before us. We feel that in his death we suffer an irreparable 
loss. God grant that to others may be given something of the 
genius and gifts and powers so richly possessed by him. His 
life was rich in good deeds and in great achievements, and he 
has left a patrimony to his State and to the Naticn that enriches 
us all. We will go from this memorial service with higher pur- 
pose and resolve to serve our country and humanity, and en- 
deavor from his life and his glorious service to obtain that 
inspiration which will lead us, falteringly indeed, in his foot- 
steps to that high plane which he trod and into the field where 
he rendered such rich and profitable service. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, death has been very busy in 
this body; and the transitory character of human affairs has 
been brought home to us in unexpected ways. 

When the great statesman, Edmund Burke, felt the poignancy 
of domestic grief, in the midst of his labors, with introspective 
glance, he said: What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue!” If we thought only of the inevitable end we would 
become morbid, and constantly have in mind that thought of 
Burke, “ What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue!” 
But it is in human nature to be hopeful and optimistic. Normal 
men do not ordinarily dwell upon mortality; and it is well that 
it is so, because, as it has been observed, no development is pos- 
sible to the individual and no progress is possible to the race 
where the power of death to destroy life is not conquered in 
thought and feeling. Therefore we go on our accustomed way; 
the ranks which have been depleted are filled; and we pause, 
as to-day, to express our sorrow for the death of our beloved 
colleague, feeling our duty done. 

He might have prolonged his years, as many another Senator, 
by avoiding the strenuous character of public life and retiring 
before his appointed time; but among brave and valorous men 
there is never a disposition to leave the scene of conflict. They 
prefer to die fighting. The Empress Theodora said, when she 
was admonished that her duties led inevitably to a premature 
end, that “the throne is a glorious sepulcher.” The Senate is 
a glorious sepulcher. Men who die in the service of the State, 
men who yield all that is mortal while serving in the Senate of 
the United States, go out gloriously. They might have saved 
a few years of their lives by retiring, and eke out a feeble ex- 
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istence leading to the inevitable end; but no! Instinctively 
and consciously they remain in the public service, and go down 
fighting. And so, since death must come to all, it is well that 
our colleague should die in the midst of his labors and in the 
fullness of his fame. 

It fell to my lot to be with him on the last day. He was my 
neighbor and friend. We were bound together by those endear- 
ing ties of our common western citizenship and by associations 
growing out of our residence in the city of San Francisco, as 
well as in the city of Washington. In our club on the very day 
of his death I found him in his usual good spirits and apparent 
health. We sat down at a small table together and had lunch 
and discussed questions of life and death, prompted by his indis- 
position, which then seemed trivial, and we discussed current 
and pending legislation. Foremost, I remember, in his mind 
was the solution of the railroad problem, and he was waiting to 
hear what determination should be arrived at by the President, 
before whom he had laid the facts. It is a regret to recall that 
he died before the solution of that question had been made. 
Public control was declared by the President on the very day 
of his obsequies. But the labor, the thought, and the anxious 
hours that he gave to a consideration of that and other public 
questions ne doubt brought about his untimely end, because 
when I observed that he looked well and inquired about his gen- 
eral health he said that he had never felt better in his life than 
when he rose that morning. But his vitality had been under- 
mined. When I suggested then he must be suffering from some 
passing ailment he said, “ No; it is more than that; a near rela- 
tive has just died of heart trouble, and I feel that my affection 
is of the heart.” Then he showed by his expressed feelings that 
he was suffering a sense of suffocation. So that fatal clot of 
blood was working his destruction, although he bore all the 
appearance of health and vigor. 

As I sailed by with colors flying, 
You would not know that I was dying. 

He consulted a doctor, who reassured him, doubtless, because 
he returned to the club, but after going home that night he died. 

The Senate has been informed about the particulars of his 
career, how he was born in the South, educated in the East, and 
cast his destinies in California and in Nevada. 

California and Nevada are closely allied. The great moun- 
tains that stand between us are the glory and pride of both 
States. The beautiful Lake Tahoe, seated in the mountain crest, 
is the common possession of Nevada and of California. Senator 
NEWLANDS was as much a Californian as he was a Nevadan. 
California may be said to have given Senator NEwTAN PDS to 
Nevada just as she had given in another generation Senator 
Baker to Oregon. We claim as ours the fame of these great 
men and hold them as dearly as do the Commonwealths that 
particularly honored them by elevating them to the Senate of 
the United States, 

But what made Senator Newranps in this body a unique 
figure? He was not a practical politician. But he was a man 
endowed with vision. He served an ideal. He could see and 
did see very much further than the average of his colleagues, 
and he wrought for the future, that future which could not re- 
ward him, as he wrought for this disfranchised city of Wash- 
ington with all the zeal which too often only signalizes, in other 
fields, the pure selfishness of man. 

He saw the great West wifh the poet’s eye and he saw the 
possibility of reclaiming it. To draw no invidious comparison, 
Daniel Webster, practical statesman, saw the great West with 
its trackless prairies, its forbidding deserts, impassable moun- 
tain ranges and torrential streams, and he said we can never 
take in that territory as a part of the Union; it is too difficult 
to reclaim and too remote to govern; and he expressed the hope 
that an empire would some day be set up in the far West which 
would maintain amicable relations with the Federal Govern- 
ment. That great man, Daniel Webster, who hoped that his 
eyes would not look, in the final hour, upon broken and dis- 
mantled fragments of a glorius Union, could not in a construc- 
tive way sce the policy and the possibility of bringing together 
plain and mountain and desert and erecting a State worthy of 
admission into that Union which he so much loved. But Senator 
NEWLANDS saw this, and the Newlands Act, of which we have 
heard, is perhaps the greatest monument to his fame. 

Then he turned from the reclamation of the desert, by putting 
water upon it, to the control in other regions of the mountain 
streams where water, getting away from control, devastated 
great areas. Water, like fire, is an excellent seryant, but a very 
bad master. 

In doing these things, accomplishing such comprehensive re- 
sults, he did not seek to impose any burdens upon the common 
country, which would indubitably benefit in the largest possible 


way by the reclamation of waste lands suitable for human hab- 
itation. Nations go to war at the cost of millions of lives and 
millions of treasure to acquire territory, but the Senator saw the 
territory we needed within our own confines, and to spend money 
upon it to redeem it was a higher and a better method of enlarg- 
ing our arable domain for the benefit of the people, and became 
a constructive legislator. 

But even then he provided a fund which was to be known as a 
revolving fund—that is, in the first instance, the Government 
would put the land by a large outlay under water, and the bene- 
ficiary, holding the land, would over a long period of years re- 
turn the money to the fund, and the fund then would be avail- 
able for further projects. 

When he came before the Senafe to ask within my time for 
$600,000,000 to check the ravages, particularly, of the Missis- 
sippi River, which came down from its mountain fastnesses 
like a bandit, ravaging fertile valleys below, the Senate looked 
upon him as a visionary, in an incredulous way, surprised at the 
magnitude of the amount, $600,000,000; but they had to listen 
to him week after week on the necessity of such a work to save 
the lands threatened by destruction, and furthermore on the 
pressing need of coordination in order to get the maximum of 
service out of the departments and the bureaus. Senator New- 
LANDs’s discussion of “coordination ” became almost a byword, 
and yet, justifying him again, as he has been justified in all his 
public acts by time, he had been gone but a short space when in 
this crisis we found it necessary to give the President power, in 
order to prevent duplication and waste, for that coordination for 
which the Senator pleaded so eloquently on this floor. He did 
not have the rough ways, he did not have, perhaps, the per- 
suasive power to immediately carry his project, cajoling his 
colleagues by one specious method or another, but he had the 
quality of perseverance and he kept talking upon his subject 
until he commanded a hearing. 

While it is true he did not get the desired $600,000,000 for 
the purpose of restraining devasting streams, he got a substan- 
tial sum, as I recollect, as an appropriation for the purpose of 
determining exactly how these great evils should be righted, 
how the great damage should be averted, and how the people 
of the interior valleys of this country could live in security and 
reap the rewards of their labor. He felt for the men who 
worked; he kept apace sympathetically with the industrial evo- 
lution of the times as no other man, and his heart went out to 
those who were handicapped by fortune in the daily struggle on 
every side, but the result of whose combined labors, he be- 
lieved, made the national wealth and the national greatness, 

His heart and mind in full accord were moved by what he 
knew and saw and felt. 


Tis hard to sow in Spring and not to reap 
The autumn’s yield; 
"Tis hard to till and when tilled to weep 
The fruitless field! 

I have heard him in the presence of the President tell of 
the unrewarded labor of the pioneers of the West. He said— 
and he was capable of demonstrating it—that all the money 
spent by individuals, not counting their time wasted, in ex- 
ploration and discovery of the precious metals was far in ex- 
cess of the yield by the mines of the West; and if the Federal 
Government had out of its Treasury from the beginning pur- 
sued that policy of development on its own account, for that 
same reason its expenditures would have been far in excess 
of the return. 

So he pleaded for consideration of the man who was willing 
to take his chance in the difficult places of the earth and dis- 
cover the presence of the minerals, and then by his labor, 
although he himself may be lost, unknown to fame and unre- 
warded, make the Nation his debtor by revealing the treasures 
otherwise hidden from human ken. 

But what appealed to me very strongly in observing the 
course of the Senator in this body was his love of the beautiful, 
It is not common in legislative bodies nor among the mass 
of the people to find any great devotion to art. Our art seems 
to be reserved for a select few, and we depend upon the 
leaders in the great moral, spiritual, and artistic movements 
to command a following and achieve results. 

The city of Washington, planned by L’Enfant, is perfect in 
conception, and only where L’Enfant’s designs have failed of 
execution by a subsequent generation has Washington been 
marred. It is the constant surprise of newcomers that the city 
remains so beautiful; but it is due only and wholl,; to the vigi- 
lance of such idealists as Senator Newranps. Plato said that 
children should not be allowed to grow up amid the images cf 
evil, lest their souls simulate the ugliness of their surround- 
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ings, and I could appropriately paraphrase our great, American 
sculptor, W. W. Story, when he said: 
Is this the stately form I saw 
n Greece a thousand years, ago, 
Who ruled the world by beauty's law 
And used among the gods to go? 
Now scant in garb, a mendican 
She stretches forth her tearful palms, 
And Congress in pity for her want, 
Contemptuous, tosses her its alms! 

That is the spirit in which Congress has conserved the beauty 
of the Capital. When the invading bands of a heedless com- 
merce, for the purpose of saving money and sacrificing art, 
sought to construct smokestacks under the very Monument of 
Washington in the Mall, it was the Senator from Nevada who 
persistently arraigned those who attempted this perpetration. 
He had behind him the American Institute of Architects and 
the Commission of Fine Arts, whose approval he demanded 
from a self-sufficient Congress on all occasions before public 
monuments and public buildings were constructed within the 
sacred precincts of this District. 

Loving art and in a most practical way defending art, meet- 
ing every obstruction that might be put in the path of the 
accomplishment of Washington’s dream and L'Enfant's plan, 
he valiantly on more than one occasion saved the city. I know 
the people of Washington appreciate his service. I know that 
artists have enshrined his name. 

So he is tied to the West and to the East by the indissoluble 
bonds of affection. Nature and art mourn his loss. 

So long as the desert yields to the will of men and engineer- 
ing skill restrains the mountain torrents to create homes for 
the helpless and promote happiness in the reclaimed regions of 
the West; so long as Beauty sits enthroned by the Golden 
Gate—because his labors there were just as efficacious as here 
or by the shores of the Potomac; so long as the snows upon the 
Sierra Nevadas look down upon the sister States, yielding 
sustenance to field and farm; so long as friendship remains, 
binding heart to heart, this beloved and lamented Senator shall 
not be forgotten. 

He shall stand as a sentinel! 
He shall still rule us from his grave. 

In our conversation that fateful day he said he felt that 
upon him was a grave crisis and could not expect immunity 
because he had attained, he said, nearly 70 years. 

Edwin Arnold, pessimistic, with his heathen philosophy upon 
his Ups, had written 

This life of man so pleasant 
Ran it not to waste and woeful finishing 
In time's dry sand? 

But I think the Senator, if he were consulted, in the words 
of his poet friend, Edward Robeson Taylor, of San Francisco, 
would rather say: 

Death, take my body; it has served me well; 
Nor do I now begrudge thy longed-for dole; 
But to thy very face dare this I tell. 
Thou shall not have the treasure of my soul! 

His pure spirit, pure and untrammeled, has, let us believe, 
taken its heavenly flight, but he will also enjoy, I am con- 
vinced, an earthly immortality not only in the pages of the 
history of the West and of his country but in the loving hearts 
of his friends and his colleagues and his countrymen. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in the fall of 1891 I was 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, on law business and noticed in the 
morning newspaper that an irrigation congress was to be held 
there that day. I concluded that I would attend the opening 
exercises, and there I met for the first time Mr. Francis G. NEW- 
LANDS, who was the leading spirit in the sessions of the congress. 
Mr. NEwWLANpDs was then a thin, delicate-appearing man, but he 
made a speech that was one of the most remarkable I had ever 
heard on the need, indeed the necessity, of irrigation for the 
arid West. It was there that I learned, perhaps for the first 
time, the reason why the soil of the arid West is so fertile; 
why it is that it needs no fertilizer and will not for many years; 
that in the aridity of that region is contained the compensating 
advantage of fertility. That was one of the features of his 
speech that impressed me very much. 

In the East, where there is more rainfall, of course the wash- 
ings of the ages upon the soil have dissipated its fertility. All 
soil is nothing but disintegrated rock, and it is necessary to 
preserve the mineral salts in that soil in order to retain its 
fertility. The arid condition of the Great American Desert has 
been the principal factor that has preserved the fertility of the 
soil in that great expanse of territory and saved it for these 
later ages, to be brought to a condition which can produce crops 
in more abundant quantity and of better quality than those 
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which any other soil can produce. By reason of excessive rains 
in other portions of the country, which melt and dissipate the 
mineral salts, the very fertility which is the basis of great and 
excellent production is wasted. It, therefore, becomes necessary 
to supply fertilizers in those sections. 

Knowing that the region west of the one hundredth meridian, 
which passes through the State of Kansas, was of the nature that 
needed the aid of irrigation, Francis G. NEWLANDS realized the 
great problem that he was undertaking in a career which he 
at that time anticipated would follow in the next few years, 
and he made his beginning in his speech in favor of the irriga- 
tion of that vast extent of territory that could supply millions 
and millions of people with food and would afford homes for 
millions of people on which to live prosperous and happy lives. 

At that time Mr. NewLanps was not in office, but it was then 
stated to me—for his speech made a lasting impression upon 
every person who heard him—that he expected to run for Con- 
gress and would no doubt be elected. The next year he was a 
candidate for Congress and was elected by an overwhelming 
majority. When he came to Washington he began his work in 
an attempt to get Government assistance in the reclamation of 
the arid lands of the West. He followed up his effort by speeches 
in the House of Representatives and in many conferences and 
many conventions which he attended. Two years after that I 
was elected to the House of Representatives, and, having met 
him at Salt Lake City, renewed my acquaintance with him and 
assisted him in every way that I could in getting his projects, 
his bills, his ideas concerning: reclamation indorsed by the 
Congress. 

After some years it was deemed advisable by the western Sen- 
ators and Representatives to appoint a committee of 17 Members, 
consisting of 1 from each of the 17 arid States and Territories, 
to draft a bill that would be acceptable to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Francis G. NEWLANDS, at that time 
still a Member of the other House, represented the State of 
Nevada and I happened to represent the State of Colorado on 
that committee. We met at night and we consumed probably a 
period of six weeks in formulating the bill and reconciling the 
various differences of opinion in reference to it, but the leading 
spirit of that committee was Francis G. NxwIAN DS. While he 
differed in some respects upon some of the points that were made 
by other members of the committee, he, nevertheless, was pos- 
sessed of that spirit of amiability and of fairness which prompted 
him always to concede merit in the contention of others. When 
it came to name the man who should introduce the bill in the 
House of Representatives, I had the honor of moving that Mr. 
NEWLANDS be named as the one to do so, which was agreed to; 
and he introduced the bill. That bill thereafter became an im- 
portant subject of discussion in the Congress. 

Nearly all of the parliamentarians of the House of Representa- 
tives were against the passage of the bill; all of the leaders, if 
might be said, of the House were opposed to it. Dire predictions 
were made of its total failure, and arguments on the impropriety 
of the Government going into the field of business were vigor- 
ously urged. There was a parliamentary filibuster, as it might 
be termed, started against the measure. For some reason or 
other, in the bringing in of the rule for consideration of the bill 
the hour of 5 o’clock in the afternoon was fixed as the time when 
its consideration should cease if a vote had not then been taken. 
It was rather a singular order, and it was thought by some of us 
that it had been imposed with an idea of letting the hour of 
5 o'clock come during debate and then of letting the bill be rele- 
gated to the calendar, with possibly but little chance of again get- 
ting it up for consideration at that session, for it was near the 
close of the long session of Congress, and the short session is 
always crowded with work, so that a measure can hardly be 
supposed to have a chance of passage at a short session if there 
is strong objection to its consideration. 

It became necessary to limit the debate on each amendment 
which was offered. Senator NEWIAN DS and I had grown very 
intimate by that time and we frequently conferred over plans 
for the bills advancement. He was a very courteous, kindly 
man, and loath to offer motions to cut off debate. He therefore 
requested me to make the necessary motions in the attempt to 
limit debate on each amendment, so that we should certainly 
reach the end of the consideration and secure a determination 
of the measure by 5 o'clock in the afternoon. I did so, and I 
had to make many such motions; I had finally to move to limit 
the time of debate on amendments to a very few minutes; in 
fact, sometimes to three minutes. It was only at 10 minutes 
of 5 o'clock that the vote was ordered to be taken upon the bill. 
Senator NEWLANDS was present at all times, and was active in 
the endeavor to utilize every force and every particle of his 
influence in favor of the passage of the bill; and at last, when 
the Newlands bill was passed in the House of Representatives, it 
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was regarded as oné of the greatest achievements of that Con- 
gress, and, indeed, of many Congresses which had preceded it. 

Mr. Presideut, we all loved Francis G. NRWIAN DS. He was 
intimate, I believe. with every Member of this Chamber. He 
Was always pleasant. He often told me that he thought that 
his good nature had prevented his getting consideration of some 
of his measures; that he ought, perhaps, to have used the 
weapon which is sometimes used of objecting to the considera- 
tion of other measures until bis measure could be considered by 
the Senate; but his nature was too kindly to permit him to do 
so. He was always considerate of and most liberal in his atti- 
tude toward the opinions of others. So beloved was he that I 
believe there was no Member of this body who did not sincerely 
grieve when he realized that Francis G. NEWLANDS had expired. 

Mr. President, we all honored him; we all appreciated his 
ability; we all recognized his greatness; and we know that 
he will be regarded as one of the greatest Senators who ever 
sat in this body from the West. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, two or three things at- 
tracted me to Senator Newianps. He was born on the banks 
of the Mississippi River, in the city of Natchez, and my home 
is on the river about 120 miles north of that city. Senator 
NEWLANDS was greatly interested in questions relating to 
water in some form or other, and I have also during my public 
life always been intensely interested in the same subject. 

The first thing that attracted me to him after I entered 
Congress in 1899 was his very enthusiastic and persistent 
advocacy of the Newlands reclamation bill, which had been 
under consideration for some time. He was not a man who 
went into anything half-heartedly, but was the most persistent 
man whom I have ever known in either House of Congress, 
When he undertook to advocate a measure he did so with his 
whole heart and soul; he did so with every appearance of 
having the utmost faith himself in it and with the determina- 
tion to win. 

There was a fellow feeling between the people of the West 
and myself in their efforts to secure the irrigation of their arid 
lands. They desired to put water on land which had none, 
whereas in my portion of Louisiana the people wished to 
restrain the floods of the mighty Mississippi River which swept 
down to the Gulf with the accumulated waters of 31 States, 
frequently bearing death to many persons and destruction to 
vast quantities of property. It seemed to me to be very natu- 
ral that, as I desired the water kept from the lands of my 
State, I should aid the people of the West in their effort to 
put water on their arid lands; hence I early took an interest 
in Senator Newtanps and the great measure which he adyo- 
cated so enthusiastically. 

It was a long time before he could secure the passage of his 
bill. I well recall that the river and harbor bill. in which 
I was intensely interested, was talked to death by Senator 
Carter of Montana because of its failure to carry an appro- 
priation of about $300,000 to irrigate some lands in the State 
of Montana. ‘That was in the spring of 1901; and the great 
bill carried $54,000,000 for improving the waterways of the 
Nation for purposes of navigation. 

Within a year from that date the sentiment in favor of 
irrigation had grown materially, Senator NEwIANDS and other 
friends had been doing wonderful work, and President Roose- 
veit, the remarkable man who then occupied the White House, 
had sent to Congress the strongest kind of message in favor 
of general irrigation in the West. With the aid of that mes- 
sage, and of many representatives from the Mississippi Val- 
ley, Senator NEwLanps succeeded in passing his great recia- 
mation act, to my mind one of the most magnificent pieces of 
constructive legislation passed by Congress during the 19 years 
of my service—a measure under which over $100,000,000 has 
been expended, which has made not two blades of grass to 
grow where none grew before but wonderful crops, beneficial 
to the whole Union, on millions of acres of land that were 
entirely arid before, and initiating a program which is going to 
result in the reclamation of a great many more millions of 
acres of land now utterly worthless because of the lack of 
life-giving water. 

It was a wonderful conception, a marvelous accomplishment, 
and it is the greatest monument, in my judgment, to the mem- 
ory of Francis G. NEWLAxns and the other western Representa- 
tives and Senators who worked so hard and so faithfully to 
secure its passage. 

Another matter that caused me to take un interest in Sena- 
tor NEwWLaNnps was his enthusiastic advocacy of flood control. 
That matter has been alluded to by one or two Senators who 
have preceded me, but it came home to me, Mr. President, as 
perhaps no other Member of this body, for my own section of 


Louisiana has time and again been devastated by the Missis- 
sippi’s floods. My State has 14,000 square miles of land sub- 
ject to overflow when that great river breaks its bounds. 
There are 28,000 square miles of such land in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and great floods have often swept over that area, 
more fertile than the valley of the famous River Nile. 

During his entire congressional career, at least Since I have 
been a Member of Congress, which embraces a period of 19 
years, Senator NxwWLIANDS was a friend of flood control. He 
had a great conception about it. He desired to control water 
in all its forms from the time it fell from the clouds until it 
evaporated and became a cloud again. His idea was that 
Congress should create a great waterways commission and give 
it money and authority to handle water for every purpose, to 
purify the streams in order that the water might conserve the 
best purposes of health and sanitation, to regulate the under- 
ground flow of water in order that agriculture might be bene- 
fited and improved; to it so as to ‘increase the 
growth of our forests; to drain the 77,000,000 acres of swamp 
lands in this country, 120,000 square miles of swamps, an aren 
equal to two and a half times the total area of the State of 
Louisiana; to control floods in every part of the Nation, not 
alone on the Mississippi River but all over the Union; and his 
conception always took in the use of our internal waterways 
for purposes of navigation. 

It also included the control of the mountain torrents for 
hydraulic power. He wished to harness. this water and create 
an enormous quantity of valuable power. His plan was a 
big one. Years ago he introduced the first bill for the New- 
lands National Waterways Commission, and sought to have Con- 
gress appropriate $60,000,000 a year for 10 years—a total of 
$600,000,000. Some day that sum will be appropriated; but the 
Senator looked further into the future than most of us, and I 
doubt if a dozen Senators agreed with him on the large appro- 
priation to be earried in his bill. I for one disagreed with 
him on it, but he finally persuaded the majority of the Senate 
to create the National Waterways Commission and arm it 
with the necessary money and power to make investigations 
and report upon all of the uses of water—appropriations for 
same to be made hereafter if the reports are approved. Every 
legitimate and proper use of water is to be studied and re- 
ported upon by this great commission, which was provided for 
in the river and harbor act of last year. It was a Herculean 
task to persuade Congress to agree to the creation of that com- 
mission, and it gives me much satisfaction to recall that I aided 
Senator Newranps therein to the best of my ability. The Sen- 
ator did not live to see the commission actually appointed. Its 
members have not yet been named. I presume the President 
has been so by his duties in connection with the war 
that he has not found time to select the seven strong men for 
this truly great commission; but they will be appointed some 
day, and will evolve plans to be presented to Congress that, 
in my judgment, will result in very beneficial laws, which, in 
turn, will become other great monuments to the memory of 
Francis G. NEWLANDS. 

Mr. President, I knew the Senator well. Though I differed 
with him on some subjects, I admired his ability greatly, and I 
vas much pained and shocked when I heard of his untimely 

eath. 

One of the best friends and greatest admirers of Senator 
Newtanps was Mr. F. H. Newell, for a long time head of the 
Reclamation Service and now chief of the department of civil 
engineering in the University of Illinois. Prof. Newell has sent 
me a brief statement with regard to the Senator, which I will 
conclude my remarks by reading: 


FRANCIS GRIFFITH NEWLANDS, 


Senator Newranps remains in the memory of his friends a 
man at all times courteous and considerate of others whether 
Senators or servants. With his strong, decided views on many 
points he necessarily differed from many of those about him, 
but in his intercourse or reference to his opponents he pre- 
served a rare degree of consideration for them. In spite of the 
difficulties, embarrassments, and petty annoyances which make 
up the life of an active business man and Senator he maintained 
his characteristic poise, meeting all situations with his rare 
sense of humor. 

“As a statesman his chief characteristic was that of the 
breadth of his views and his grasp of national and international 
relations. He was a man of vision without being visionary. 
His thoughts were not bounded by civil divisions, but included 
the whole United States and its relation with other countries. 
He looked far ahead and discussed the needs of legislation so 
much in advance of his colleagues that one of them jokingly 
said: Whenever we want to find out about a subject now being 
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discussed we look up what Newtanps said concerning it 10 
years ago.’ : 

“Thus it was with the reclamation act, which is forever 
connected with his name. He worked for this ideal even before 
coming to Congress and endeavored to persuade the State of 
Nevada to take the lead. Failing in this he, as Representative 
from Nevada, drafted many bills providing for the reclamation 
of the arid west; in season and out with rare persistence and 
tact he kept continually forward the conception that it was the 
duty of the Nation as the proprietor of unutilized but valuable 
lands to make these available for homes. He attracted to the 
support of these measures other men both in and out of Con- 
gress and presented his ideas so clearly and persistently that 
they could not fail to be adopted. 

“Senator NxWLAN DS seemed never to tire, but displayed a 
most unusual persistency in his advocacy of large ideals and 
measures such as those embodied in part in the reclamation act. 
This had no sooner passed into law and become effective than 
he took up and urged year after year the continuation of 
similar principles which involved a higher degree of coopera- 
tion and coordination of governmental functions in developing 
and utilizing other resources in the United States. At the time 
of his death he was still urging action which would extend 
to other parts of the country some of the benefits of water con- 
servation, flood protection, and development of power such as 
were in part covered by the reclamation act. The country as 
a whole lost in his death the activity of one of the most un- 
selfish and yet persistent advocates of internal development.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I was acquainted with Senator 
NEWLANDS during the last 25 years of his life. I met him at 
the convention of 1892 in the city of Chicago. My subsequent 
relations with him were intimate and cordial. I was not in 
Washington when he died. The news of his demise reached me 
through the press dispatches. I was not even aware that he was 
ill when I learned that he was dead. 

During my membership in this body our acquaintance ripened 
into a close and intimate friendship. Naturally I saw much 
more of him than before, and I learned to appreciate him, not 
only as a fellow legislator but as a companion in all that the 
term implies. His death was a great shock to me, and I could 
not but reflect how many Members and former Members of this 
body had passed away during the short term of my service in 
it. I have had frequent occasion since then to indulge in the 
same reflection, for the hand of death has been busy in this 
body since it convened on the 2d day of April, 1917. Ten of our 
Members have gone to their long home. Who will next be called 
we do not know, but I am sure that if it can be said of him, as 
it can be said of Francis G. NEWIAN ps, that his life was an 
open book, and his work an earnest of his devotion to his coun- 
try, he will not have lived in vain. 

Senator NEWIANDS possessed in high degree two fundamental 
qualities of statesmanship—the one, perseverance; the other, 
imagination. The union of these in a man bent upon the accom- 
plishment of a given object makes him a strong force for its 
ultimate accomplishment. He believed thoroughly in this Re- 
public, and loved the West with a passionate devotion. It was 
the mainspring of his efforts for western development. 

Senator NewLanps was a national representative. He was a 
stateman in the broadest sense. We are too prone, as Members 
of the Congress of the United States, to regard ourselves more 
as the representatives of the political divisions which choose and 
send us here. We are too apt to exalt the wants, prejudices, 
preferences, and selfishness of our immediate constituencies 
above the calls and requirements of national duty. Hence it is 
reassuring to find in such surroundings a man of broad national 
views like Senator NewLanps, who regarded his duty always as 
first to the Nation, yet loyal to his State. 

It has been said that a sense of duty arises from a conscious- 
ness of public responsibility. His consciousness of public re- 
sponsibility was always present with Senator NEWIANDS, and 
the dominant note in all of the utterances which he made upon 
this floor when speaking to some great measure pending be- 
fore it. 

He had also the element of moral courage—a quality greatly 
needed in public life, and, unfortunately, all too rare in this 
hour of the Nation’s crisis. He did not act impulsively, but 
only after due and careful deliberation. Having resolved upon 
a course he could not be dissuaded from it. He was not a 
Titan, striking sledge-hammer blows in behalf or in defense 
of his purpose. His power was rather that of the sunshine. Its 
constant play upon the forces of the opposition sometimes slowly 
but always surely overcame opposition or tended to the accom- 
plishment of his objects. 


His disposition was singularly sweet and attractive. I have 
seen him occasionally lose his temper when under great provo- 
cation. I never knew him to remain out of humor 10 minutes 
at any time. He could not be an enemy, because he could not 
carry malice long enough to provoke resentment. He won his 
way through the world by a genial disposition, an excellent 
temper, a quiet but overwhelming determination, and a thor- 
0 acquaintance with every subject which engaged his en- 
ergies. He is gone, Mr. President. His death has left a void 
among us which can not soon be filled. As we mourn his loss, 
we pay tribute to all that he did and all that he desired. Let us 
hope that when,” in Tyndall's phrase, we shall like streaks 
of morning cloud have melted into the infinite azure of the 
past,” the same may be said in small measure of ourselves. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I very deeply. regret that 
absence from Washington made it impossible for me to be in 
the Chamber during the entire memorial services. 

I shall not attempt to express, even measurably, my sense of 
the overpowering loss which, as an individual, I sustained in 
the death of Senator NEWIAN DS. We were close, intimate 
friends, and I entertained for him an affection which during 
my whole life I have felt for few, very few men. We were com- 
panions in so many conferences and discussions upon publie af- 
fairs that it is difficult for me to realize that never again am I 
to experience the joy of his delightful presence, the warmth of 
his gracious personality, and the strength of his wise and ex- 
alted counsel. In all the wide range of the subjects in which 
we were so vitally interested no man ever helped me more than 
this sound-hearted, broad-minded, highly cultured, well-trained 
student of political economy. To the end of my days I shall 
gratefully remember his exceeding kindness, his fine inspira- 
tion, his wonderful fellowship, and his earnest, though tolerant, 
leadership. I shall never cease to mourn the fate which carried 
him from our world to the rewards of the future at the very 
climax of his usefulness and power. 

My chief, indeed my only, purpose upon this occasion is to 
record in an enduring way my estimate of his service as a Sena- 
tor of the United States and of the value of the heritage which 
he has bequeathed to us and to all who are to follow us. 

My acquaintance with Senator NEWIANDS began in the early 
years of the last decade when he, as Senator and member of the 
Waterways Commission, and I, as governor of Iowa, came to- 
gether in an effort to advance the movement for water trans- 
portation. He had been long engaged in the work. I was a 
stranger to it. He was familiar with every phase of the sub- 
ject. I had yet to grasp its full significance and supreme im- 
portance. Comparisons are said to be odious, and I recognize 
that there have been and are many men whose contributions to 
this subject have been invaluable, but I am sure that I may be 
permitted to say without offense that in the persistency of his 
labor, in comprehension of the whole intricate problem, in the 
tremendous energy he expended in turning the country toward 
practical achievement, in the zeal with which he reiterated his 
well-matured views upon every proper occasion he rose high 
above all his fellows. It is in these and in kindred qualities that 
his greatness is to be found. 

He was not a dreamer, but a man with vision, and he was 
always able to clothe his abundant imagination with the reali- 
ties of development. He was a prophetic philosopher and could 
not only foretell in speech but could clearly see the course 
which the Nation must pursue to attain its ends. He loved to 
surround himself with pictures of things as they are to be, 
and they were as real to him as they will be to the generation 
before which they will rise up in form and substance. 

How often have we heard him from his place in this forum 
with unflagging industry and noble eloquence appealing for the 
future—for the reclamation of our deserts; for the preservation 
of our forests; for the proper use of all our natural resouces; 
for the regulated flow of our streams; for the construction of 
reservoirs to confine our waters in flood time; the straightening 
of channels; the protection of river banks; and the indis- 
soluble union that must be established between lund and water 
carriage, all to the one great purpose that every force capable 
of working in harmony should be invoked and the mighty vol- 
ume of production be distributed throughout the country easily, 
quickly, and cheaply. All these things will come, and are 
coming day after day; but he was one of those rare men who 
could visualize them as a complete whole even before their dis- 
jointed parts began their inevitable movement toward each 
other. We used to jest with him now and then about his fre- 
quent use of the word “coordinate,” but we knew all the time 
that he employed it with the utmost discrimination and accu- 
racy. The truth is that the word was not only frequentiy upon 
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his lips but it was the keynote of his life: He perceived, as 
few of us do or can, the actual relation between the potentiali- 
ties of nature and the activities of humanity. Most of us fail 
to grasp this vital kinship and lose the strength that ought 
to be summoned to achieve the desired result. With him it 
was instinctive, and in felicitous, faultless language he could 
marshal all the contributing factors until his hearers could 
see them converging to accomplish a common purpose. This 
was his coordination, and nothing truer or higher can be con- 
celved by mortal man. 

When T came to the Senate in 1908 Senator NewLanps was a 
leading member of the Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
soon became its ranking minority member. With the change in 
the political complexion of the Senate he rose to the chairman- 
ship and continued as the head of the committee until his death. 
It happened that I was assigned to that committee, and shortly 
after the change in the administration I became the ranking 
minority member. I mention these things only to indicate the 
opportunity I had to know the qualities of his mind and the 
integrity of all his: work. 

This committee undertakes: the consideration of all bills re- 
lating to our interstate commerce save those which affect the 
improvement of rivers and harbors. In times of peace the 
authority to regulate commerce among the States is the broad- 
est and most important power granted by the Constitution, and 
it was most fortunate that leadership upon such a subject was 
conferred upon a man so superbly fitted to guide and direct. 
He was diligent, watchful, and tactful; but that is saying 
little, for these are common characteristics. He was vastly 
more. He brought to the committee that wide knowledge and 
perfect understanding of the relation which the component 
parts of commerce bear to each other, which I have mentioned 
with respect to other subjects. The regulation of our 250,000 
miles of railway was his chief concern. While admitting that 
the interstate-commerce act and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had done much to correct the wrongs and mistakes of 
transportation, his unerring vision detected the inherent and 
fundamental defects in the system. It was again an instance 
of want of coordination. Not for a moment did he hesitate in 
reaching down to the underlying causes of failure and in ex- 
posing them to the view of less analytical observers. He be- 
lieved that adequate regulation could not be secured until all 
railway corporations were organized under the laws of the 
United States, and without entering into the detail of his marvel- 
ous plan it is enough to say that, under my observation, he gave 
10 years of his life to the movement, and led it from the dark- 
ness of total obscurity and the weakness of almost universal 
opposition to the very point of general approval and acceptance. 
With the dawn of victory gladdening his weary eyes, the sum- 
mons of the Master came. 

Greatness. is: elusive and hard to define. No man is great in 
all things and few are great in anything. 

The man who leaves behind him an indelible impress for 
good upon the world was a great man. The man who found 
his country wrong in any material thing and by his infiuence 
left it right was a great man, 

In this rank I enroll FRANCIS GRIFFITH NEWLANDS. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, the passing of Francrs G. 
NEWLANDs came at a time when the State, and in large measure 
the Nation, could ill afford his loss. 

Never before were the people of the United States and the 
Congress faced with problems affecting so directly every phase 
of our national life and our international relations, whose 
solution will shape the destiny of man for centuries. 

The welfare of our present and future millions depends ab- 
solutely upon the decisions that must be reached in this Cham- 
ber. To the wise solution of these problems must be brought 
not only the wisdom and experience of the past but an ability 
to penetrate the future and judge its needs. This demands 
vision. Such vision had Washington; such vision had Lincoln; 
and such vision had he whom we miss and honor at this hour. 

Had Senator Newranps lived, his vision, his energies, and his 
talents would have been generously devoted to the great new 
work at hand, and his advice and counsel would have made 
straight and plain many of the paths that now seem dark and 
uncertain. But it is not to be given to us to measure what that 
service might have been, for he has taken his honored place 
among those who have served the Republic, and his name stands 
high upon the Nation's honor roll as one who foresaw and made 
wise provision for his country’s development and welfare. 

Now that the Book of Life is closed to him here, of how little 
moment it is, where and when he was born, or from whence he 
sprang; of how little concern is a record of his comings and 
goings and the events that marked his useful life of 69 years. 


His fame rests not on these, but will endure through his great 
works accomplished here; through his clear vision coupled 
with rare capacity for work which made him one of the great 
constructive statesmen of his time. He will live in the hearts 
of grateful millions as that great empire reaching from the 
watersheds of the Mississippi to the boundaries of California 
attains its highest development and fructifies because of the 
wise and beneficient plans of water storage and control and 
the irrigation and reclamation of arid lands, so ably fostered 
and developed by him: 

In reviewing the life work of Senator NRWTAN DS, recalling 
many conversations had with him on the great problems. to 
which he had addressed himself, there has repeatedly recurred 
to me the words and the vision of another great statesman, 
Edmund Burke, who said in his speech on conciliation: 

“Young man, there is America—which at this day serves for little 
more than to amuse you with stories of savage men and uncouth man- 
ners; yet shall, before you taste of death, show itself equal to the 
whole of that commerce which now attracts the envy of the world. 
improvement brought in hye varieties of poopie uy sucesion, of 
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told to him, would it not require all the pny st credulity of youth, 
and all the’ fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make him believe it? For- 
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Senator NuwWIAN DS had the same vision of Burke as to the 
future of America. And to him was given the privilege and the 
opportunity to make much of the dream of both come true. 

His life spanned a period in the development of the United 
States of America in which greater progress was made in the 
work of controlling and utilizing the forces of nature for the 
benefit of mankind than had ever been made before in any 
period of human history. 

When he was a youth the vast territory extending from the 
Mississippi River to the Paeifie Ocean was almost an unbroken 
wilderness, unpopulated and undeveloped. Through the ensu- 
ing years the part he took in its transformation is conspicuous 
and truly worthy. 

From the beginning to the end of his publie carreer, both as a 
Member of the House of Representatives and of the Senate, 
covering a period of 25 years, his dream of conquest was for the 
conquest of the deserts and their subjugation to the uses of man- 
kind. To a large extent he lived to see the fulfillment of that 
dream. It is coneeded by those familiar with. the events leading 
up to the enactment of the United States reclamation act in 
June, 1902, that without his efforts in its behalf there would have. 
been no such law, though no one could have been more generous 
than he in extending to his coadjutors in that great undertaking 
the fullest measure of credit and recognition. The reclamation 
act before its passage was known as the Newlands national irri- 
gation bill. He suggested the plan of providing a revolving fund 
from the proceeds. derived from public-land sales, and around 
the measure embodying this idea he organized the western Rep- 
resentatives solidly in its support. The success of the engineers 
of the Reclamation Service in the contruction of the great engi- 
neering works built under the reclamation act was to him a 
source of never-failing gratification. 

Great as. was his work on reclamation, of more far-reaching 
import were his efforts on water control, centering largely on 
the Mississippi and its vast watershed. 

He was born at Natchez, Miss., on the banks of the great Father 
of Waters. Those were the days when the river was. crowded 
with the splendid river steamers, which were a feature of the 
earlier development of transportation in this country. 

It is an interesting fact that one of the greatest ambitions of 
his later years was a restoration of the rivers of the country to 
their rightful place as a part of a great coordinated system of 
rail and water transportation, and particularly that the Mis- 
sissippi River, on the banks of which he was born, should again 
enjoy its rightful heritage as one of the greatest carriers of 
water-borne commerce in the world. 

Looking backward he saw in his mind’s eye that mighty river 
carrying on its bosom the crowded commerce of a vast inland 
territory, teeming with a life filled with events that stirred men’s 
blood and with a romance that fascinated their minds. 

Looking forward he saw the vision ef that magnificent river 
harnessed and controlled, its floods conquered and made to do 
man’s bidding, its depth standardized and flow regulated, its 
banks stabilized and lined with thriving communities, the 
gateways through which a rich and populous land, well named 
“The Sugar Bowl of the Continent,” shall pour into the world’s 
commerce its contributions to the needs of man, 

Since Marquette first threaded the swamps of that river's 
valley and Ponce de Leon sought the Fountain of Youth along 
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its lower reaches, the menace of devastating floods has hung 
like a pall over that region. The Ohio, the upper Mississippi, 
and the Missouri have poured their flood waters into the lower 
Mississippi without let or hindrance. 

Looking forward, again, into the glass of the future he saw 
the floods prevented at their source; he saw the freshet waters 
held back and absorbed into Mother Earth, our greatest reser- 
voir, to nourish the growth and increase the fruitage of plants 
and trees; he saw the floods impounded in surface reservoirs 
and used to drive the power wheels for industry; he saw the 
source streams on all that vast watershed, comprising one- 
third of the entire area of the United States, regulated and 
controlled; he saw the time when floods shall be no more, and 
when the now wasted flood waters shall be proved to have been, 
as he so well characterized them, “The Nation's greatest 
nsset,” he saw the channels of all the source streams which 
are now raging torrents in winter and dry beds in summer 
changed to cool and beautiful perennial streams, flowing gently 
through deep pools, between banks oyerhung with verdure, and 
led out through myriads of ditches to carpet the fields with 
green and water the gardens around countless homes where 
men and women and their children shall have found a land 
of plenty. 

It is not alone in the arid region that irrigation is a blessing. 
In the not distant future, in every State of the Union, millions 
of irrigated garden homes will contribute food for the family, and 
the Nation will be astonished at the yield from the magic touch 
of water. In the humid region supplemental irrigation is crap 
insurance, and will prodigiously increase crop production. 
These are the benefits of source stream control and river regu- 
lation in which every farmer may participate, whether his 
farm be located on the prairies of the central West, among the 
hills of New England, in the Allegheny or Appalachian Vallefs, 
or in the arid region. 

His labors in this field of water conservation, water develop- 
ment, and water utilization were not limited to the West. He 
thought always as a national statesman, never as a local repre- 
sentative only. His vision of the national benefits from the 
control and use of water covered every watershed in the United 
States and every use to which “the Nations grentest asset,” 
its unused waters, could be put. Not the least of these uses 
was. navigation, and a great national network of waterways 
was the keystone of the arch of the system he proposed. 

His efforts in this field culminated in a legislative measure 
known as the Newlands river-regulation bill. That bill pro- 
vided a complete and comprehensive system for regulating the 
flow of all the rivers of the United States and all their source 
streams, threugh coordinating for teamwork, in place of the 
chaotie confusion that now exists, the Departments of War, In- 
terior, Agriculture, and Commerce, in cooperation with the 
States and all local agencies, or, as he himself expressed it in 
the bill, „with a view to assigning to the United States such 
portion of such development, promotion, regulation, and eon- 
trol as may be undertaken by the United States, and to the 
States, political subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communi- 
ties, corporations, and individuals such portions as belong to 
their respective jurisdictions, rights, and interests.” 

The larger measure was summarized and epitomized in an 
amendment to the river and harbor bill which became a law on 
August 8, 1917, and has been known as the Newlands river- 
regulation amendment, The appointment of the commission 
created by this river-reguiation amendment will practically 
bring to fruition the life work of Francis G. Newtanps in that 
field. It was his belief that the creation of that commission, 
not as a mere investigating commission, but as a permanent 
coordinating commission, with a membership in sympathy with 
the broad and comprehensive purposes of the act, would insure 
te the people of the country the far-reaching benefits contem- 
plated in the original bill, as fast as the work of construction 
can be practically carried forward. Every great structure built 
in the future through the work of that commission will stand 
as an enduring monument to the life work of Francis G. NEW- 
LANDS. . 

While water conservation is perhaps the most conspicuous 
achievement of Francis G. NEWLANDS, it by no means marks 
the limit of his accomplishments as a national legislator. He 
took an active part in many matters of national importance. It 
may be said of him that throughout his long career in Congress 
there was hardly an important subject that had not the benefit 
of his intelligence, his judgment, and his powers. 

Senator NEwLanps’s quarter of a century of service in Con- 
gress was marked by unremitting study, which took him deep 
into the fundamentals of the various phases of the legislation 
he sought to develop, by tireless energy, and finally by high 
accomplishment. As has been well said before, any one of 
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several of his efforts was great enough to have been the great 
life work of a great man. He fairly earned the verdict so 
freely given him by the people of Nevada, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

Mr. President, on August 2, 1917, Senator Nxwraxps de- 
livered in this body an address on river development, water 
conservation, and coordinated rail, river, and ocean transporta- 
tion. At that time permission was granted the Senator to in- 
sert historical statements on this measure, containing extracts 
from messages of various Presidents, extracts from reports of 
committees, and other public matter, both in newspapers and 
in the public records, and letters relating to this subject. 
When I arrived in Washington I found that these remarks had 
heen corrected and these historical data had been supplied, and 
permission having been granted at that time, I now send to the 
desk the remarks of the Hon. Francis G. Newnanps on the 
subject. just enumerated, with the data attached, and ask that 
they be printed in the RECORD; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerenn iu the chair). 
Without objection, they will be ordered printed in the Rxconp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


RIVER DEVELOPMENT— WATER CONSERVATION—CooRDINATED Rath, 
RIVER, AND OCKAN TRANSPORTATION, 


[Remarks of Hon. Fraxcis G. Newianos, of Nevada. in the Senate of 
the United States, Thursday, Aug. 2, 1917.] 


The Senate had under consideration the conference report on the 
river and harbor bill, confirming the following Senate amendment: 

Mr. NEWIANDS. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Sena- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Nerson] as to the importance of bring- 
ing the rail and water carriers into coordination and coopera- 
tion. I wish, however, to call the attention of the Senator from 
Minnesota to the fact that, desirable as the cooperation and 
coordination of rail and water carriers is, we must have a per- 
feeted instrumentality for rail carriers and must have a per- 
fected instrumentality for water carriers; and a complete and 
perfect waterway is as essential for water carriage as a com- 
plete and perfect railway for rail carriage. 

THE RHINE AND THE DANUBE. 

“We have been singularly lethargic in our movement for the 
perfection of our waterways. The nesvspapers announce that, 
even during the stress of war, Germany and Austria have agreed 
upon a plan, and are now engaged in its actual execution, of 
connecting the headwaters of the Rhine, which empties into the 
North Sea, with the headwaters of the Danube, emptying into 
the Black Sea. When that is done we shall find as the result 
that the perfectly coordinated system of waterways of Ger- 
many—uniting all her waterways by artificial connection in 
such a way that you can proceed from one part of Germany to 
any other part of Germany by waterway—will be united with 
an equally perfected system of waterwaysin Austria. When this 
war ends that great union of coordinated empires will have the 
most perfect system of rail, river, and ecean transportation in 
the world. 

COGRDINATED RAIL AND RIVER TRANSPORTATION. 

“Mr. President, I wish to add something further to what the 
Senator from Minnesota has said. He has suggested that, as 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee, I should apply 
my energies to bring the rail and waterway carriers into coor- 
dination. I wish to say that that matter has received my utmost 
earnest attention, and is now before the Joint Cemmittee on 
Interstate Commerce of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, of which I have the honor to be chairman, and which ig 
considering the whole question of waterway transportation. It 
the Senator will rend the reports of the hearings held by that 
joint committee, he will find how large a space is devoted to the 
consideration of a perfected waterway system, with a view of 
bringing rail carriers, river carriers, and ocean carriers into 
coordination. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to express my great gratification 
that the amendment of the Senate providing for a waterways 
commission has been accepted by the House conferees. 

THE RIVER REGULATION BILL, 

“This amendment embodies the substantial features of a 
measure known as the river regulation bill, which some of us 
have been urging for years for the practical coordination of the 
engineering and scientific services of the country engaged in 
the study of our water resources in order that those resources 
may be fully utilized for navigation, irrigation, swamp and arid 
land reclamation, water-power development, and all other use- 
ful purposes for which the surplus waters that are now wasted 
may be beneficially used, and for the coordination of the Nation 
with the States in plans and works for the full development 
from the source to the mouth of all waterways in such a way 
as to eliminate destructive floods and to utilize flood and stored 
waters for beneficial and wealth-producing purposes. 
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„Such legislation was approved nearly 10 years ago by the 
Inland Waterways Commission appointed by Mr. Roosevelt, 
and has been supported by Mr. Roosevelt and by Mr. Taft, as 
well as by President Wilson and his Cabinet. Whilst the pro- 
vision in the river and harbor bill does not carry the large 
appropriations contemplated in the original bill introduced by 
me and urged for so many years, it does provide for its entire 
plan of organization and administrative machinery, and under 
it plans for construction can be perfected and submitted for 
the approval of Congress. 

“I predict that the passage of this measure will open up a 
new era in transportation and that under it a perfectly co- 
ordinated system of rail, river, and ocean transportation will 
be developed. I predict also that destructive floods will be 
mitigated and eventually eliminated; that swamp lands will be 
restored; that arid lands will be reclaimed ; that intensive culti- 
vation and forestry will be stimulated by supplies of stored 
water; that water power will be developed for municipal and 
power uses; and that under its provisions a remarkable conser- 
yation of the natural resources of the country will be established. 

“No one can picture the beauty and perfection of our water- 
way system when our river banks can be made stable, when the 
channels become fixed and the flood plane determined and 
controlled, and when thriving towns and cities will be estab- 
lished at places which have been for years threatened with 
constantly rising floods and recurring overflows. 


WATER CONSERVATION A WAR MEASURE. 


As a war measure nothing surpasses in importance this meas- 
ure. Our rivers, connected with each other by artificial chan- 
nels, and with the Great Lakes, and with the gulfs and oceans, 
will carry the cheap and bulky articles of freight which are 
now burdening our railroads to the point of congestion. 

We must not overlook the fact that the war is enormously 
stimulating industry along lines that are largely temporary. 
Peace will bring far-reaching stagnation, unless some great 
constructive policy for building internal improvements is sub- 
stituted for the stimulus to industry created by the war, which 
will be withdrawn when peace returns. The plans for such a 
great national constructive era for internal improvement and 
development can now be made before the war closes. The in- 
stant peace has been achieved this Nation can turn the same 
indomitable energy that it is now devoting to winning this war 
against a foreign foe to winning a greater war against the de- 
stroying forces of nature, and to the creation of new wealth, by 
building waterways, by creating new communities on reclaimed 
lands, by developing water power, by controlling floods, by 
planting forests, by preventing forest fires, and by conserving 
for the best and highest use, for the benefit of all the people, 
the natural resources of the country. 

THE SAME ALL-CONQUERING ENERGY, 

The greatest waste that takes place in this country to-day is 
the waste of its surplus waters, which are the Nation’s greatest 
asset, but which now run to waste in the sea, carrying destruc- 
tion in their path in the form of devastating floods. We must 
learn to conserve that waste and to transform it into wealth— 
we must leurn to fight that devastation with exactly the same 
all-conquering energy that we are now devoting to war. In no 
other way can the period of industrial depression that will 
otherwise be the aftermath of the war be so effectually averted. 
If that is to be done the great work of making the working 
plans for construction must be done before the war ends. It 
must be begun now and prosecuted with the same diligence 
that war measures are being prosecuted. This great work of 
building internal improvements and creating densely settled 
rural communities on newly reclaimed lands and on old lands 
protected from overflow or fortified by an abundant water sup- 
ply, will furnish a way of providing for the industrial employ- 
ment of the hundreds of thousands of men who will return from 
the war when it has closed and their terms of enlistment have 
expired, and for whom occupation must be provided in time of 
peace. 


STRENUOUS ECONOMIC COMPETITION, > 


“We can not ever expect to maintain a large army in idleness 
in this country in time of peace, but we can maintain an indus- 
trial army. The pressure of the strenuous economic competition 
that will prevail in the world after the war will not permit the 
economic waste of a large army of idlers. If we have an army 
it will have to be a working army, engaged in the construction 
of works of internal improvement, such as are contemplated in 
this provision for river regulation which is embodied in the 
river and harbor bill. 

In the economic era that lies ahead, that nation which applies 
the greatest science and skill in the elimination of waste, in the 
conservation of natural resources, and in the development of 


opportunity, will fare best in material progress, in the creation 
of national strength and wealth, and in the progressive devel- 
opment of world influence. This river-regulation provision opens 
the gate wide for us. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE EXECUTIVE. 


“Mr. President, the agitation which has finally resulted in the 
adoption of this measure has been going on for more than 10 
years; very many have contributed most materially to its ad- 
vancement; waterways associations and chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade throughout the country have had their 
attention directed to this movement and have approved it, and 
many eminent, energetic, and public-spirited men have con- 
tributed to its advancement. I wish to say, however, that my 
experience in Congress has been that it is very difficult for an 
individual Member of Congress to initiate and carry through 
within a reasonable period any great constructive work of 
legislation. It took 10 years to carry through the reclamation 
act, and then we had to summon to our support the matchless 
energy of Theodore Roosevelt, without whose aid the passage 
of that bill would probably have been much longer delayed. 
It is absolutely essential that there be a constructive Executive 
to focus the attention of the country and of Congress upon a 
particular constructive measure. So it was in reference to 
the Trade Commission, a measure which had been pending here 
for years, and which needed the energizing force of President 
Wilson to carry it into accomplishment; so it is with this meas- 
ure. Every friend of waterway development is indebted to Mr. 
Wilson for the painstaking attention which he has given to this 
subject. He appointed a Cabinet committee to investigate it 
and to make a report to him, and ever since that time he has 
been the firm and consistent friend of a great, comprehensive 
measure for the development of our waterways and the eon- 
servation and utilization of our water resources. 

THE EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 

“I can not in this connection close in reference to those who 
outside of Congress have been active in this movement without 
referring to Mr. George H. Maxwell, the Executive Director of 
the National Reclamation Association, who is so prominently 
identified with the national reclamation movement, who con- 
ducted the educational campaign throughout the country for 
10 years which finally led to putting that measure upon the 
statute books; who, ever since then, has been continuously 
connected with the Nation-wide educational campaign for the 
passage of this measure, and who, as the trusted adviser of 
the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh and of the Reclamation 
Association of Louisiana, gave his ripe experience to the sub- 
ject of conducting this great educational campaign, and the 
prosecution of the work of those organizations. In connection 
with that work, he lived for nearly three years in Pittsburgh, 
from 1908 to 1911, studying the flood problems of the Ohio River 
Valley, and during 1912 and 1913, the two great flood years, he 
was in New Orleans studying the flood and waterway problems 
of the Mississippi River Valley. 

„Mr. President, I would be glad to mention other names, among 
them the names of Frederick H. Newell; Gifford Pinchot; the 
late W J McGee; Herbert Knox Smith; Walter Parker, of New 
Orleans; Robert H. Downman, of New Orleans; Joseph N. Teal, 
of Oregon; the late Charles B. Boothe, of Los Angeles, for many 
years president of the National Reclamation Association; Wil- 
liam E. Smythe, of San Francisco, the founder of the National 
Irrigation Congress; Francis Cuttle, of Riverside, chairman of 
the Tri-Counties Reforestation Committee; J. L. Craig and 
George McM. Ross, of Stockton, Cal.; Gov. Hall, of Louisiana ; 
Goy. Capper and J. B, Case, of Kansas; and Herbert Quick, of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

“The General Federation of Women’s Clubs of the United 
States, through its present chairman of conservation, Mrs. 
John Dickinson Sherman, and her predecessor, Mrs. Emmons 
Crocker, have been unfaltering in their support of this meas- 
ure, which is equally true of innumerable State and local 
women's clubs, under the leadership of such loyal adherents 
as the late Miss Hattie M. Carstens and Mrs. B. F. Williston, 
of Detroit; Mrs. Foster Elliot, of Los Angeles; Mrs. Roydan 
Douglas, of New Orleans; and many others who ought to be 
mentioned. In fact, there is hardly a State in the Union which 
has not furnished its quota of zealous advocates of this plan 
for river regulation which is embodied in the measure now be- 
for the Senate. Their name is legion, and the mention of a 
few involves no lack of appreciation of the faithful work of 
the many who are entitled to recognition.” 

Mr. HENDERSON. In this connection, Mr. President, I ask 
leave to insert a historical statement of this measure containing 
extracts from the messages of various Presidents, extracts from 
reports of committees, and other public matter, both in news- 
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papers and in the public records, as well as letters relating to | been borne in upon me that all plans for restoring commerce to 


this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TOPEKA, KANS, A 5, 1917. 
Hon, Francts G. NEWLANDS N 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


My DEAR Senator: I thought you might be interested in the inclosed 
letter, which I have received from J. B. Case, of Abilene. You probably 
know Mr, Case. He is one of our finest citizens and a great booster for 
your bill. I think he is right in his views. z 

With best regards, I am, 


Very respectfully, ARTHUR CAPPER. 


FARMERS’ Loan & TRUST Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., April 3, 1917. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Topeka, Kans, 

My Dran Governor: I inclose a clipping of the Star of this — 
which goes to show how slow and careless the people of the Unt 
States perform and also goes to show the great E ipeo s that Senator 
NEWLANDS has figured out in the interest the West; I say West—in 
the interest of the whole country; but it looks to me as though it were 
up to the West to push this matter of the Newlands bill harder than 
we ever have before. 

It also goes to show that with Germany's great war and expense that 
the present indications of war in the United States should be no reason 
why this Government should not take up the Newlands project with 
the sum of $600,000,000 in comparison with the $163,000, which 
Germany bas already gh iy for a like construction. 

I have recently been ed by this company as its president, but 
do not think 1 will change my residence, as I expect to spend part of 


my time in Abilene as usual. 
Yours, truly, J. B. Cast, President. 


{From the Kansas City Star.] 
GERMANY PLANS A NEW SHIP CANAL, 

In the midst of war Germany is planning vast industrial de- 
velopments and internal improvements to be carried out after 
peace comes. One of the most gigantic of these has in it a 
lesson for Americans, and especially for those of the Middle 
West. It is a ship canal 440 miles long, 120 feet wide, and 11 
feet deep, capable of floating vessels of 1,200 tons, to connect 
the Main and the Danube Rivers. It will cost $163,000,000 and 
will require eight years to build. The Bavarian Government 
has already made arrangements to raise its share of the cost. 

By following the course of this canal on a map of Germany 
an idea of its importance may be had. The River Main is to 
be deepened from its confluence with the Rhine at Mainz to 
Nuremberg. From there the canal will go south to the Danube. 
When this work is finished boats from the North Sea may enter 
the Rhine, go up to Mainz and enter the Main, and so on to the 
Danube and down that river to the Black Sea. 

Why is Germany going to spend such a vast sum on an inter- 
nal waterway? The answer contains the lesson from which 
America may profit. Mainly this work is to be done to relieve 
railway congestion. Germany’s plans for great industrial devel- 
opment can not be carried out if the railways are to become 
congested with freight and traffic delayed. Experience has shown 
that in times of great activity the railroads are not adequate to 
handle the trafic. Germany has had that experience, just as we 
had it this year, and many times before. Germany, with an 
already widely developed system of waterways, has learnt how 
water-borne traffic relieves railway congestion. Between 1895 
and 1905 the traffic on German waterways increased 125 per 
cent, and on railways it increased 71 per cent. The two systems 
work together, the waterways taking the poorest paying heavy 
merchandise, such as coal, sand, lumber, hardware, leaving the 
railways free for passengers and fast freight. 

America’s waterways are undeveloped. In time they will all 
be great arteries of transportation and then we shall not have 
the whole railway transportation system of this country stalled 
because of congestion from trains of coal and wheat and lumber 
and iron ore moving slowly on every line. Those commodities 
_will go by water, as they do in Germany. If the United States 
is to keep up with Germany in the race for the world's trade we 
must plan for as great efficiency as Germany has, and one of 
the things contributing to that efficlency is water-borne trans- 
portation, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 18, 1917. 
Senator Francis G. NEWLANDs, 
United States Senate, Washington. 


My Dran SENATOR: You and I have been interested for years 
in the matter of the development of our inland waterways. You 
may possibly remember my book, American Inland Waterways, 
published in 1909 by Putnam. 

For some yeirs I have refused to take any interest in the 
matter of this development because of the conviction which has 


our rivers will be futile, save under exceptional conditions, un- 
til a national policy is adopted which will require the railroads 
to correlate their business with the business of the waterways; 
will prevent them from pursuing policies which are destructive 
to waterway commerce; will enable shippers to route their 
shipments by land or water, in whole or in part, according to 
their needs; which will foree joint traffic arrangements between 
water lines and railway lines; and which will build up our in- 
land harbors with freight-handling appliances and means gener- 
ally for putting the waterway transportation lines as nearly 
upon an equality with railway lines in the matter of service as 
is possible. 

I am taking the liberty to address this letter to you at this 
time because of the fact that the railroads are, in my opinion, 
absolutely sure to break down completely under the load of 
freight which they will have to carry during this war. 

We are urging the farmers to produce and produce, and to 
continue to produce, but we are providing no additional trans- 
portation of any sort for them. The slow, heavy freight not 
only ought to go by water where possible, but additional possi- 
bilities for its movements ought to be opened up, and the rail- 
roads should be, if necessary, coerced into allowing that sort of 
freight to come by water instead of breaking their backs trying 
to carry it by rail. 

I certainly doubt whether complete development of the inte- 
rior of a country like this can ever take place except by the 
development of our waterways. 

Under the present conditions of the American railways pros- 
perity can develop only up to a certain point. When this 
point is reached, prosperity is strangled by lack of transporta- 
tion. This condition is intolerable, to my mind, and within six 
months I feel sure that it will be so regarded by all minds. 

Whatever is necessary to be done in the way of legislation or 
constitutional amendments ought now to be done, in order that 
we may adopt a national waterways policy which will include 
not only reforestation to prevent the silting up of our water- 
ways, but also headwaters control, a system of reservoirs on 
the general principles advocated by Mr. Marshall O. Leighton 
in 1907, and the development of the water powers which will be 
made available by such a system. At present the constitutional 
doctrine that nothing can be done in these matters except in 
the interests of navigation makes all coordinated effort in that 
direction difficult. May I suggest that now is the time for a 
“spring drive” in the direction of waterway development. I 
do not for a moment believe that you are oblivious of the fact 
that the present crisis is an opportunity, and I am writing this 
to express my belief that the breakdown of transportation which 
— now apparent will soon make transportation one of our big 
ssues. . 

There are no cars for coal. The Packard Co. are delivering 
their automobiles all over the United States, even as far as the 
Pacific coast, by having them driven overland on account of 
lack of cars. I am told that in the city of Flint, Mich., there 
are from 15,000 to 20,000 automobiles parked in open places of 
the city for lack of storage room, every one of which has been 
sold to a customer but can not be delivered for want of cars. 
What will happen under the pressure of war and war orders 
and the movement of troops is something which the country 
and its legislators have not yet realized. 

Please pardon this long letter, which I will not make longer 
unnecessarily. 

Yours, sincerely, HERBERT QUICK, 
Member Farm Loan Board. 

HISTORICAL STATEMENT REGARDING THE WATERWAY MOVEMENT. 

THER NEWLANDS RIVER REGULATION AMENDMENT: SECTION 18 OF THE 
RIVER AND HARBOR BILL OF AUGUST, 1917, 


By Geo H. Maxwell, executive director National Reclamation 
ey ae Association.) 


A historical statement of the national campaign that has led 
up to the final adoption of the great comprehensive plan for 
river regulation provided for in section 18 of the river and har- 
bor bill of August, 1917, known as the Newlands River Regula- 
tion Amendment, in place of the old and hopelessly inadequate, 
piecemeal system of river improvement is a most interesting 
chapter in the legislative history of the United States. 

The river-regulation movement harks back to the very be- 
ginning of the agitation for national irrigation and water con- 
servation in the West—even farther back than the founding of 
the National Irrigation Congress by William E. Smythe, more 
than a quarter of a century ago. Many of the early pioneers 
in the movement, like Maj. J. W. Powell, did not live to see the 
realization of their visions, but we are now within reach of that 
realization. 
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River regulation—the control of the surplus flow and flood 
waters on the source streams by systems of reservoirs—was the 
original idea of this movement when it first took the form of 
a nation-wide campaign. 

The Newlands Reclamation Act, passed in 1902, was a com- 
promise and provided only for the reclamation of specific tracts 
of land where the cost of the reclamation could be reimbursed 


from the lands reclaimed. It was not a complete adoption of 
the comprehensive national policy which had been theretofore 
urged upon Congress, the policy of regulating the flow of all 
rivers by reservoirs so as to increase the water resources of 
the Nation, without reference to any specific use of the water 
or any particular tract of land any more than has been the 
Ras in other river improvements under the river and harbor 
ills. 

The Newlands Reclamation Act was only a stepping stone to 
the more comprehensive river-regulation policy, which included 
in its scope the full conservation and utilization of all the vast 
unused and now wasted water resources of the United States, 
not only for navigation but for every beneficial purpose for 
which the water could be used. 

Immediately following the inauguration of the new national 
policy provided for by the Newlands Reclamation Act the advo- 
cates of a nation-wide policy of river regulation returned to 
their active efforts to secure the inauguration by Congress of 
the whole broad river-regulation policy, and those efforts have 
at last culminated in its adoption through the enactment of this 
Newlands River Regulation amendment. 

The most interesting and complete historical statement here- 
tofore published with reference to this movement is found in 
the report of the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh, pages 1 to 5, 
from which the following is quoted: 

“ HISTORICAL, 

“The regulation and control of the flow of navigable rivers 
in aid of interstate commerce is an important factor relating 
to the conservation, development, and use of the natural re- 
sources of the United States and the enlargement of its internal 
trade and commerce. When such a national policy has been 
adopted on a scale commensurate with the magnitude of the 
problem, it will not only promote navigation and water trans- 
portation but must also necessarily include the storage of flood 
waters for flood prevention and for all other beneficial uses 
and the protection of watersheds from denudation and erosion 
and from forest fires. 

“Much has already been done, in a disconnected and inade- 
quate way, toward the inauguration’ of such a comprehensive 
national policy for river regulation, and the work done and 
measures advocated by the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh 
are in the direction of an ultimate enlargement of that policy, 
which will be vastly beneficial to the entire country. The prog- 
ress thus far made has been accomplished as the result of three 
organized movements: 

“ First. The national irrigation movement, culminating in the 
passage of the national irrigation act, which became a law on 
June 2, 1902. Under this act about $60,000,000 has been thus 
far expended in the construction of works for water storage 
and control in the western half of the United States. Several 
large reservoirs have been built on the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri River and its tributaries. 

“Second. The Appalachian Forest Reserve movement, result- 
ing in the passage of the Weeks Appalachian National Forest 
Act, which became a law on March 1, 1911. The purpose of 
this act, as expressed in its title, is ‘to enable any State to 
cooperate with any other State or States, or with the United 
States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, 
and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for the 
purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers.’ 

“Third. The national storage-reservoir movement, which was 
first in order of date and was inaugurated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh through the National Board of Trade 
in December, 1898. The resolution then presented by the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce to the National Board of Trade 
urged ‘the storage of flood waters on the upper branches of 
navigable streams, to be held in use for irrigation, for checking 
damaging floods and liberating water in times of drought that 
will preserve streams in navigable condition.’ 

“In behalf of this proposition Mr. George H. Anderson, then 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, submitted 
a report, the preamble of which was as follows: 

“ Your committee, to whom has been referred the subject of the stor- 
age of flood waters on the higher tributaries of the navigable streams in 
the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys for improving navigation, providing 
for irrigation, etc., present the following report: a 

“After the discussion following the reading of this report, 
which is published on pages 59 to T6 of the Report of the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the National Board of Trade, 


held in Washington in December, 1898, and in Appendix No. 6 
of this volume, a resolution was adopted by the National Board 
of Trade embodying substantially the recommendations of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce on this subject and laying 
stress upon ‘the value of a system of improvement on the 
navigable waterways of the Mississippi and Ohio Basins for 
irrigating and making productive vast areas of arid lands, for 
the continued improvement of these rivers for transportation 
purposes, and diminishing the destructive power of floods. 


“ NATIONAL IRRIGATION MOVEMENT. 


“The movement thus started by the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce was taken up by the National Irrigation Association, 
organized on June 2, 1899, and brought about the enactment of 
the national irrigation act previously mentioned. This asso- 
ciation has persistently advocated the adoption of a national 
3 which is stated in the constitution of the association as 
ollows: 


“The . and development of our national resources by the 
construction of storage reservoirs = the Federal Government for flood 
rotection and to save for use in aid of navigation and irrigation the 
= waters which now run to waste and cause overflow and destruc- 
on. 


“A national educational propaganda was inaugurated, based 
upon the action of the National Board of Trade on the resolu- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, and also upon the 
recommendations of the Chittenden Report, Document No. 141, 
House of Representatives, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session. 
This report was made under an appropriation contained in the 
rivers and harbors act of June 3, 1896, which provided, in sec- 
tion 8, for a number of preliminary examinations, among which 
was the following: 

“ For the examination of sites and report upon the practicability and 
SERT of 5 reservoirs and other hydraulic works neces- 
sary for the sto and utilization of water, to prevent floods and over- 
flows, erosion of river banks and breaks of levees, and to reinforce the 
flow of streams durin 4 — and low-water seasons, at least one site 
each in the States of Wyoming and Colorado. 

„The Chittenden Report, transmitted to Congress on Decem- 
ber 6, 1897, now out of print, has attracted wide attention and 
may be found in part in the report of the Chief of Engineers of 
the United States Army for 1898. An abstract of this report 
will be found in Appendix No. 6 of the report of the flood com- 
mission. After a most exhaustive examination and considera- 
tion of the whole question of the effect and value of reservoirs 
to aid navigation, to prevent floods, and to furnish water for 
irrigation, the following conclusions were stated: 

„First. A comprehensive reservoir system in the arid regions of the 
United States ts absolutely essential to the future welfare of this por- 
tion of the public domain. 

“Second. It is not possible to secure the best development of such a 
system except through the agency of the National Government. 

“The work of the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh has related 
primarily, of course, to the conditions on the headwaters of the 
Ohio River. It is worthy of note at this point that in considering 
the effect of flood-water storage on the Missouri River upon 
floods in the lower Mississippi Valley, Col. Chittenden said: 

“The floods of the Mississippi are formed by the heavy rains in the 
low regions east of the mes ig oe PSP meridian and var largely come 
from east of the — tself. The great controlling element, in 
fact, in all the lower river floods is the Ohio River. 

“The relation of flood-water storage on the upper Ohio and 
its tributaries to river regulation and flood prevention in the 
lower Mississippi Valley is thus clearly set forth, and makes 
manifest the fact assumed in the resolution of the Pitsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce to the National Board of Trade in Decem- 
ber, 1898, above referred to. Considered from a national point 
of view, flood-water storage on the Ohio Basin is but one aspect 
of a great national problem, which is coextensive with the entire 
drainage basin of the Mississippi River and all its tributaries, 
covering an area comprising more than one-third of the United 
States, and stretching from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the crest of the Appalachian Range, on the east, to the 
crown of the continent, on the west. Hence any attempt to 
localize the problem must fail. 

In presenting the arguments, which make it clear that reser- 
voir construction for river regulation is naturally and neces- 
sarily a national function, Col, Chittenden, on pages 55 and 56 
of his report, says: 


expec 
not 

clearly s to that sovereignty which covers all the country and 
8 from their sources to the sea. It alone can store 


be likely to 


these waters and be sure that it is reaping the full benefit. 

. “ The. polic, 
the forests o: 
be a well-nigh unlyersal consensus of op 


of the Government in the matter of the preservation of 
the country is a case eet’, in point. here seems to 
nion that the preservation 
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of the forests of the arid regions is distinctly a Government duty. 
+ © © Inasmuch as the commercial value of these forests is practi- 
cally insignificant, except for furnishing fuel and rough timber, the 
water question is really the more important one. If it is properly a 
Government functior to preserve the forests in order to conserve the 
flow of the streams, surely it can not be less a Government function 
to execute works which will conserve that flow even more positively 
and directly. Granting all that can be said of forests in this connec- 
tion, they 5 can never prevent the June rise, and it is precisely 
this waste flow which reservoirs will help to save. The forests ought 
bee pep re gf to be preserved, and the Government is the proper 
agency to do it, but the principal arguments therefor apply with accen- 
tuated force to the construction of reservoirs. 

“The precedent for the construction of reservoirs for river 
regulation and to reinforce the flow during low-water season 
had already been established by the construction, beginning in 
1881, of five reservoirs on the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River, where dams were built across the outlets of natural lakes. 
These reservoirs are described in Appendix No. 5 of this report, 
and are referred to at some length by Mr. Anderson in his paper 
mentioned above. 

“ FOREST MOVEMENT. 

“The National Government has now, however, by the enact- 
ment of the Appalachian National Forest bill, gone to the full 
extent of recognizing and using its constitutional power to con- 
trol and regulate the flow of navigable rivers at their sorrces not 
only by the building of artificial reservoirs but by preserving 
the forests and woodland cover on the watershed as natural 
reservoirs. 

“The maintenance and preservation of natural reservoirs by 
forest preservation, as provided in this act, and the construction 
of artificial reservoirs, as advocated by the flood commission of 
Pittsburgh, on the headwaters of the Ohio River in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, involve the exercise of a constitutional 
power which is precisely the same in both instances. It is the 
same power which was exercised in the creation of the Cali- 
fornia Débris Commission, to prevent the silting up of navigable 
channels by the débris from hydraulic mines. It is also the 
same power which was exercised in the construction of levees on 
the lower Mississippi to aid in maintaining a navigable channel, 
notwithstanding the conceded fact that one of the greatest mov- 
ing forces in that case was the necessity for protecting the 
plantations from overflow. 

“So, in the case of reservoir construction on the headwaters 
of the Ohio River, the constitutional power being so clearly 
established, the enormous damages by floods in the Ohio Valley, 
estimated to average at least $50,000,000 a year, and in some 
years to be as high as $100,000,000, furnishes strong ground for 
relief from the National Government; when it is conceded that 
such regulation of the flow of the river by reservoirs as would, 
beyond question, immensely aid navigation and would also give 
relief from these destructive floods. Senator Burton clearly saw 
this aspect of the question when, in his speech in the Senate on 
the passage of the Appalachian National Forest bill, he said: 


“Another thing that the Federal Government ought to do if this 
precedent is established, and it ought to do it right away, is to pro- 
vide means for the 3 of floods. At certain seasons of the 
year we can hardly take up a newspaper without reading of the loss 
of life and of the mammoth destruction of property as a result of 
floods in the Ohio, the Mississippi, and various other streams of the 
country. Those floods have a d influence upon na tion. If we 
are going to inaugurate this policy, why not protect these manifold 
interests by preventing floods and save the tremendous loss of prop- 
erty and the very pitiful loss of life which so frequently occurs?” 


“f EXTENSION OF POLICY TO RESERVOIRS, 

“The National Government having, by the passage of the Ap- 
palachian National Forest Act, inaugurated the policy of main- 
taining natural reservoirs on the tributaries and source streams 
of the navigable rivers, for the purpose of regulating their 
flow, and having extended the policy of national forest reserves 
for that purpose into the Appalachian region, it is manifest 
that even-handed justice between the different sections of this 
great country requires that the policy of building artificial 
reservoirs for river regulation should also be extended over 
that portion of the United States lying east of the Mississippi 
River. Thus far everything done under that constitutional 
power, for the control and regulation of the flow of the navi- 
gable rivers, has been on the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River, or in the lower valley of that river, or in the vast terri- 
tory to the west of it. The entire territory extending from 
the Mississippi River on the west to the Atlantic seacoast on 
the east has been excluded from any local participation in the 
benefits of expenditures under that policy. 

“The flood commission. of Pittsburgh now urges that the 
policy-already inaugurated in a part of the country be made 
broadly national and that the East as well as the West shall be 
made beneficiaries under it. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh has at all times, from the very first, been an active 
and consistent advocate of the reservoir policy in the West, and 
now, with the same broad vision of national benefits, the flood 


commission organized by the chamber of commerce urges its 


extension to the East. All who advocate national irrigation in 
the West, national drainage in the South, or flood prevention in 
the East through national river regulation are practically sup- 
porting one and the same national policy and should unite to 
accomplish its Nation-wide adoption. 

Pittsburgh took the lead in urging this broad application of 
the policy as far back as 1898, and has aided other sections to 
secure the first benefits from its adoption. It is therefore 
peculiarly appropriate that Pittsburgh, after spending over 
$100,000 to establish the facts and showing the practicability 
and necessity for the adoption of the same constructive na- 
tional policy in the Ohio Valley, should take the lead in a na- 
tional campaign to extend the national policy of flood-water 
storage over the entire United States, and to all navigable 
rivers and their tributaries and soufee streams. 


“THE NEWLANDS BILL. 


“A bill providing for such a broad national extension of the 
policy of river regulation was introduced by Senator NEWLANDS 
in the Senate of the United States on March 1, 1911, the day 
the Weeks Appalachian National Forest bill became a law by 
the signature of the President. The purpose of this Newlands 
river-regulation bill was to so enlarge the forest policy inaugu- 
rated by the Weeks bill as to make it cover the entire United 
States, and to supplement the establishment and maintenance 
of the natural reservoirs, which the forests and woodland cover 
create, by an adequate national system of artificial reservoirs 
for flood-water storage. This bill, which is printed in Appendix 
No. 6 of this volume, was Senate bill 10900, in the Sixty-first 
Congress, third session, and Senate bill No. 122, in the Sixty- 
second Congress, first session. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh has in the past 
supported both the national irrigation act, which was known 
as the Newlands bill in the House of Representatives when it 
passed that body, and the Weeks Appalachian National Forest 
Act; and has extended its indorsement and support to the 
Newlands riyer-regulation bill by the adoption on April 13, 
1911, of the following resolution: 


„ Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by 
Senator NEWLANDS on March 1, 1911, entitled: 

“A bill to create a board of river regulation and to uous a 
fund for the regulation and control of the flow of navigable rivers 
in ald of interstate commerce, and as a means to that end to pro- 
vide for flood prevention and protection and for the beneficial use 
of flood waters and for water storage, and for the protection of 
watersheds from denudation and erosion and from forest fires, 
and for the cooperation of Government services and bureaus with 
each other and with States, municipalities, and other local 


agencies ; and 
“ Whereas the prim: purpose of said bill is to bring into conference 


and cooperation the National Government with the States, munici- 
palities, counties, and local districts for the construction of the 
works necessary for the regulation of the flow of rivers and for 
flood prevention and protection, and it provides a fund of $50,- 
000,000 annually for 10 years for said purpose; and 

“ Whereas the passage of said bill by Con would result in the re- 
lef not only of Pittsburgh but of all cities and communities on 
the Ohio, Missouri, and mengo Rivers from destructive floods, 
and increase the flow of the rivers in the low-water season for 
navigation: Now therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh hereby 
indorses said Newlands river-regulation bill and requests the Senators 
and Congressmen from this State to urge its passage by Congress.” 

The bill referred to in the foregoing resolution has been desig- 
nated and known throughout the country as the Newlands 
river-regulation bill. It was printed in full on pages 391 to 396 
of the aforesaid report of the flood commission of Pittsburgh, 
being S. 10900 (61st Cong., 3d sess.), introduced in the Senate 
of the United States by Senator Francis G. NEWLANDS on 
March 1, 1911, and reintroduced by him as S. 122 (62d Cong., 
Ist sess.) in the following session of Congress, on April 6, 1911. 

The Newlands river-regulation bill was evolved and developed 
from a bill known as the Inland Waterways Commission bill, 
which was introduced in the Senate by Senator Newranps on 
December 4, 1907 (S. 500, 60th Cong., Ist sess.), and which had 
been prepared with a view to securing the legislation necessary. 
to inaugurate the national policy with reference to riyer regu- 
lation and a national system of waterways which was subse- 
quently recommended by the Inland Waterways Commission in 
its report of February 3, 1908. 

The following is a copy of the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion bill above referred to (S. 500, 60th Cong., 1st sess.) : 

THE NEWLANDS BILL INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE DECEMBER 4, 1907. 


“A bill (S. 500) 2 for the appointment of an inland-waterway 
commission and for the improvement and development of the inland 
waterways of the country with a view to the promotion of transpor- 
tation between the States and with foreign countries. 


“ Be it enacted, ctc., That a special fund shall be established 
in the Treasury, to be known as the inland-waterway fund, to be 
used in the examination and survey for and the development of 
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SEPTEMBER 2, 


the inland waterways of the country ; and the sum of $50,000,000 
is hereby reserved, set aside, and appropriated as such fund. 

“Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to cause to be made examinations and surveys for the 
development of the inland waterways of the country, including 
the Great Lakes, the Mississippi River und its tributaries, the 
navigable rivers of the Gulf of Mexico and their tributaries, the 
navigable rivers of the Atlantic coast and their tributaries, the 
navigable rivers of the Pacific coast and their tributaries, and 
for the connection of such rivers with each other, wherever 
practicable and desirable, by connecting canals and by coastal 
canals, with a view to the promotion of transportation between 
such rivers by vessels of a standard draft; and to investigate 
all questions relating to the development and improvement of 
the inland waterways of the country, with a view to the promo- 
tion of transportation; and to consider and coordinate the ques- 
tions of irrigation, swamp-land reclamation, clarification of 
streams, utilization of water power, prevention of soil waste, 
protection of forests, regulation of flow, control of floods, trans- 
fer facilities and sites, and the regulation and control thereof, 
and such other questions regarding waterways as are related 
to the development of rivers, lakes, and canals for the purposes 
of commerce. 

“Sec. 8. That in order to enable the President to make such 
examinations, surveys, and inyestigations and to construct the 
works provided for by this act, he is authorized to appoint an 
inland waterways commission, to be composed of mem- 
bers, and to bring in coordination therewith the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the Army, the Bureau of Soils, the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Corporations, the Reclamation Service, and other 
branches of the public service related to waterways, and to 
appoint such experts and other persons and create such board or 
boards in connection therewith as the work may require, and to 
fix the salaries of all commissioners, experts, and other persons 
employed under this act until the same has been fixed by Con- 
gress, the official salary of any official appointed or employed 
under this act to be deducted from the amount of salary or com- 
pensation fixed under the terms of this act. 

“See. 4. That such commission shall make to the President 
annually, and at such other periods as may be required either by 
law or by the order of the President, full and complete reports of 
all their acts and doings and of all the moneys received and 
expended in the construction of works and in the performance 
of their duties in connection therewith, which reports shall be 
by the President transmitted to Congress; and such commission 
shall furthermore give to either House of Congress such infor- 
mation as may at any time be required either by act of Congress 
or by order of either House of Congress. 

. “The President shall cause to be provided for the use of the 

commissioners and other employees under this act such offices 
as may, With the suitable equipment of the same, be necessary 
and proper in his discretion for the proper discharge of their 
duties, 

“Sec. 5. That if after such examination, survey, and estimate 
such commission shall determine that any project for the im- 
provement or construction of an inland waterway or coastal 
waterway is practicable and desirable, it may, with the approval 
of the President and through the appropriate service, construct 
or execute, or cause to be let, contracts for the construction or 
execution of the same, in such portions or sections as it may be 
practicable to construct and execute as parts of the whole 
project: Provided, That the necessary moneys therefor are 
available in the iniand waterway fund. z 

“ Sec. 6. That such projects may include such collateral works 
for the irrigation of arid lands, for the reclamation of swamp 
lands, for the conservation or replacement of forests, for the 
clarification of streams, and for the utilization of water power 
as may be deemed advisable in connection with the development 
of a channel for navigation or as aiding in a compensatory way 
in the diminution of the cost of such project. x 

“Sec. 7. That such commission is authorized, with the ap- 
-proval of the President, to enter into cooperation with States, 
Municipalities, communities, corporations, and individuals in 
such collateral works, and to make arrangements for the propor- 
tionnte payment of the cost thereof out of the inland waterway 
fund and by the States, municipalities, communities, corpora- 
tions, and individuals benefited thereby, in such manner as to 
secure an equitable distribution of the costs and benefits: Pro- 
vided, That the cost of such collateral works shall be paid, if 
practicable, out of funds provided therefor by Congress, but if 
sufficient provision therefor is not specially made by Congress, 
such commission is authorized to pay for the same out of the 
inland waterway fund; but the total payments made on account 
‘of such collateral works from such inland waterway fund shall 
not exceed 10 per cent thereof, and provision shall be made, as 


far as practicable, for the reimbursement to such fund of such 
payments by the States, municipalities, communities, corpora- 
tions, or individuals benefited thereby: And provided also, That 
the inland waterways developed shall remain free for all the 
uses of navigation. 

“Sec. 8. That such commission shall make, with the approval 
of the President, rules and regulations governing the cooperation 
and compensation to the fund, wherever practicable, by the con- 
vexyance of reclamation rights, the lease of water power, and 
such other means as may be beneficial to the United States and 
the several States, municipalities, communities, corporations, 
and individuals entering into such cooperation. 

“Sec. 9. That in carrying out the provisions of this act re- 
gard must be had, as far as practicable, to the equitable appor- 
tionment and contemporaneous execution of the projects con- 
templated under this act among the several waterway systems 
of the country. 

“Sec. 10. That the President is authorized, whenever the in- 
land-waterway fund is reduced below $20,000,000, to make up the 
deficiency in such fund by the issue and sale of bonds in such 
amount and for such time as he shall deem advisable, bearing 
interest at a rate not exceeding — per cent per annum; but the 
amount of bonds issued shall not at any time exceed the differ- 
ence between the cash on hand in such fund and $50,000,000.” 

The foregoing bill, known as the inland-waterways bill 
(S. 500), upon its introduction was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce of the Senate, and by that committee the bill was re- 
ferred to the War Department for its suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

The bill was returned by the War Department to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce with a communication, bearing date April 
17, 1908, from the Secretary of War to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, approving the bill, with some amendments 
which were suggested in detail in the communication. 

Extracts from this communication from the Secretary of War 
were embodied in an address by Senator Newianps in the Sen- 
ate on February 18, 1910, at the time of the introduction by him 
of the first river regulation amendment on that date, from which 
address the following is quoted: 

“Here is what Secretary Taft said upon this subject in his 
letter of April 17, 1908, addressed to the Senate Committee on 
Commerce regarding Senate bill 500, which I had introduced 
in the Sixtieth Congress, and which was similar in its terms to 
Senate bill 3717, introduced by me in this Congress. 

(e) The bill Bebe se for correlating the existing agencies In the 
Departments of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce and Labor 
through certain wers vested in the President. The need for some 
such plan is ciently shown by the fact that while this country is 
better endowed with waterways than any other our streams are less 
used for navigation and other public purposes than those of other 
countries. Since this provision touches duties placed on the War De- 
partment by law, it has received careful consideration. It does not 
appear that the measure would interfere with the functions of the War 
Department, or with the continuation and extension of the engineer- 
ing work now performed there, but it is believed that the provision for 
administration would tend to promote the general welfare. Accord- 


ingly this feature meets the approbation of the War Department. 
a * * s . . 


. 
„e) The bill provides also for the initiation opone — Po bon rd 
of experts. These provisions affect the work of the War Depa ent and 
have had careful consideration. Suitable provisions for expert initia- 
tion and prompt execution are essential to the proper development of 
any system of river rovement. The chief defect in the methods 
hitherto pursued lies in the absence of executive authority for originat- 
ing comprehensive plans covering the country or natural divisions 
thereof. The creation of an Inland Waterways Commission for the 
purpose of initiating plans for the improvement of waterways secms to 
me a more effective way of a general plan for the improvement of all 
the waterways in the country than under present provisions of 
law, This would not dispense with the admirable machinery furnished 
by the War artment for the improvement of waterways when the 
p has been determined upon and is to be executed. But it supplies 
what does not exist in the law now—a tribunal other than Congress 
charged with the duty of originating and developing a satisfactory plan. 


Secretary Taft adds: 

“3. In its present form the bill might be construed to curtail indi- 
rectly certain functions of the War Department, which is now charged 
with large discretion in waterway affairs. Possible ambiguity on this 
point should be removed. 


“Mr. Taft goes on and gives the history of the Engineer 
Corps of the Army and shows how it drifted into the control 
of our waterways. 

Under the same long-standing arrangement 


“Mr. Taft says— 
“itis the policy of the War Department to maintain a trained body of 
military engineers with a view to the national defense, and to keep 
these engineers in training in time of peace by detail to civil duty 
allied to their professio: duty in time of war or military pen 
tion; and it was carrying out this policy that the functions of tbe War 
rtment pertaining to 8 have been more and more largely 
intrusted to the engineers of the Army during the 110 years since the 
Army and Navy were separated in distinct departments. This polie 
been sustained by the Congress, although the military engi- 


has Ton 
= hibited from initiating projects or originating plans 


neers have been pro 
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for mecting the growing needs of commerce. It is desirable to con- 
tinue the policy of keeping the military engineers in training and at 
the same time rendering their skilled service available in work on 
waterways, although it is not necessary to vest them with the power of 
initiative, which t nsf have not exercised in the past and which is, per- 
haps, inconsistent with their primary duty in connection with the mili- 
tary establishment of which they form a part. A provision that the 
Chief of raha, Sano of the Army shall be a member of the commission 
proposed to created, and a further provision specifically covering the 
detail of military engineers to the service of the commission whenever 
such detail shall be consistent with their military duties, would remove 
any possible ambiguity and would be in accord with the custom and 
policy of the War Department. 


“THE WATERWAYS COMMISSION APPROVE. 
„Here also is the letter of the Inland Waterways Commission, 
signed by Theodore E. Burton, chairman, which, referring to 
this bill, states as follows: 


1. Several of the leading provisions of the bill are in accord with 
the recommendations of the commission in a report submitted on Feb- 
rurary 3 last and transmitted to the Congress by the President on Febru- 
ary 26. Among these are (a) the provision for coordination of ares ca 
tion with related uses of the waters; (b) the provision for cooperation 
between the Federal Government, States, municipalities, communities, 
corporations, and individuals; (c) the provision for correlating existing 
agencies in the Departments of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce and Labor in such manner as to secure effective administration ; 
and (d) the previsions looking toward the control of running waters 
in such manner as to protect and promote navigation. In so far as 
these provisions are concerned, the bill has the unqualified approbation 
of the commission. 

* * . . * . . 


“3. The general purpose of the bill is in harmony with the compre- 
hensive plan for improving and developing the waterways of the coun- 
try framed by the commission and approved by the President in his 
message of February 26 last. 

“It is fair to say that this expression was somewhat modi- 
fied by Gen. Mackenzie, Chief of the Engineer Corps, whose 
views, however, as I recall, accord with the modified provisions 
of the pending amendment. 

“1 think the honored chairman of that committee, Mr. Bur- 
ton, will bear witness with me as to the intelligent service ren- 
dered by the chiefs of the scientific services of the country who 
were on that commission. I am sure that ever since my experi- 
ence with them I have had a higher idea of their efficiency, their 
capacity, and their high public spirit. I know of no organiza- 
tion in a business way in the country that surpasses the scien- 
tific services of the country in integrity and in efficiency.” 


THS INLAND WATERWAYS COMMISSION, 


The Inland Waterways Commission was created by President 
Roosevelt on March 14, 1907, with the following membership: 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, chairman; Senator Francis G. New- 
lands, vice chairman; Senator William Warner, Hon. John H. 
Bankhead, Gen. Alexander Mackenzie, Mr. W J McGee, Mr. 
F. H. Newell, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Hon. Herbert Knox Smith. 

The following brief summary of the activities of this commis- 
sion is quoted from page 17 of its printed report: 

“ PROCEEDINGS, 

“After conference and correspondence between the chairman 
and other commissioners, a meeting for organization was held in 
the United States Capitol, beginning April 20 and ending May 
3 (1907). A second meeting and inspection trip on the Missis- 
sipi River from St. Louis to The Passes took place May 13 to 
May 23. A third meeting and inspection trip, first on the Great 
Lakes from Cleveland to Duluth, next on the Mississippi from 
St. Paul to Memphis, and then on the Missouri from Kansas City 
to St. Louis, took place September 21 to October 13. A fourth 
meeting was held in the United States Capitol, beginning on 
November 25, 1907, Zor the purpose of preparing a preliminary 
report; it ended February 3, 1908.” 

The report above referred to was adopted and transmitted to 
President Roosevelt on February 3, 1908, and by him transmitted 
to Congress on February 26, 1908. 

The report was printed as Senate Document No. 325, Sixtieth 
Congress, first session, entitled “Preliminary Report of the 
Inland Waterways Commission.” 

The work of the Inland Waterways Commission ended with 
this report, on which no action was taken by Congress at that 
time, 

Subsequently the United States National Waterways Commis- 
sion, composed of 12 Members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, was created by act of Congress of March 3, 1909. 

The statute creating the National Waterways Commission pro- 
vided that a preliminary report should be filed not later than 
January 1, 1910, containing conclusions reached by the commis- 
sion upon the several subjects investigated. Such a report was 
made. 

This United States National Waterways Commission, “ having 
concluded its investigation of questions relating to water trans- 
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ordered printed on March 25, 1912, and was thereafter printed 
as Senate Document No. 469, Sixty-second Congress, third ses- 
sion, entitled“ Final Report of the National Waterways Com- 
mission,” 

The preliminary report of this commission was printed in full 
on pages 65 to 95 of that same volume. 

No action based on these reports of the United States National 
Waterways Commission has ever been taken by Congress. 

The action now taken by the adoption of the river-regulation 
policy embodied in section 18 of the pending river and harbor 
bill is in accordance with the recommendations not of the Na- 
tional Waterways Commission but of the Inland Waterways 
Commission, as set forth in the report of the Inland Waterways 
Commission made on February 3, 1916, the closing paragraph 
of the final recommendations of that report having been as 
follows: 

“We recommend that the Congress be asked to authorize the 
coordination and proper development of existing public services 
connected with waterways, and we suggest that such enactment 
might provide that the President of the United Stutes be au- 
thorized, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint 
and organize a national waterways commission, to bring into 
coordination the Corps of Engineers of the Army, the Bureau 
of Soils, the Forest Service, the Bureau of Corporations, the 
Reclamation Service, and other branches of the public service 
in so far as their work relates to inland waterways, and that he 
be authorized to make such details and require such duties from 
these branches of the public service in connection with navi- 
gable and source streams as are not inconsistent with law; 
the said commission to continue the investigation of all questions 
relating to the development and improvement and utilization 
of the inland waterways of the country and the conservation of 
its natural resources related thereto, and to consider and coordi- 
nate therewith all matters of irrigation, swamp and overflowe 
land reclamation, clarification and purification of streams, pre- 
vention of soil waste, utilization of water power, preservation 
and extension of forests, regulation of flow and control of floods, 
transfer facilities and sites and the regulation and control 
thereof, and the relations between waterways and railways; 
and that the commission be empowered to frame and recommend 
plans for developing the waterways and utilizing the waters, 
and as authorized by Congress to carry out the same through 
established agencies, when such are available, in cooperation 
with States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and indi- 
viduals in such manner as to secure equitable distribution of 
costs and benefits.” 

A comparison of the foregoing recommendation of the Inland 
Waterways Commission with the river-regulation amendment 
embodied in section 18 of the river and harbor bill of 1917, ex- 
emplifies the fact that after an interval of nine years and seven 
months, during which the report of the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission has lain dormant, and the commission has been out of 
existence, the tenacity of purpose of the advocates of river regu- 
lation has finally prevailed to the extent, at least, of securing 
the inauguration of so much of the national policy of river 
regulation as was recommended in the section quoted above 
from the report of the Inland Waterways Commission of Feb- 
ruary, 1908. 

The complete statement of the conclusions of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, as embodied in this preliminary report 
of February 3, 1908, hereinbefore referred to, was as follows: 

“ The commission is fully aware that its creation was due to 
a demand of the people, and that there exists an expectation in 
certain localities that the report here presented will include 
plans extending in detail to the principal waterways of the coun- 
try. To prepare and consider such plans would require ex- 
tended study at large expense by engineers and other experts 
whose services were not available. Under the instructions from 
the President, and in the absence of funds and of the men and 
time required for such study, the commission was necessarily 
confined in preparing this preliminary report to the more general 
features of ‘A comprehensive plan designed for the benefit of 
the entire country,’ viz, a statement of principles and an outline 
of policy, coupled with recommendations which, if adopted, will. 
insure the continuation of the work and the practical applica- 
tion of the principles and policy. 

f t FINDINGS, 

“1. The possibilities of inland navigation are indicated by 
the fact that there are in mainland United States some 25,000 
miles of navigated rivers and at least an equal amount which 
are navigable or might be made so by improvement; there are 
also some 2,500 miles of navigable canals and over 2,500 miles 
of sounds, bays, and bayous readily connectible by canals, ag- 


portation and the improvement of waterways,” ended its labors | gregating less than 1,000 miles in length, to form inner passages 
by the submission to Congress of its final report, which was ! paralleling the Atlantic and Gulf coasts—these being additional 
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to some thousands of miles (reckoned between leading ports) of 
regularly navigated waters in lakes and land-locked bays. These 
waterways lie in or along the borders of Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 1i- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South ‘Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Vermout, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin, i e., 42 States; while the development of rivers for 
irrigation, power, and other purposes will also render navigable 
certain waterways in Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming. Although it is net probable that any con- 
siderable share of this vast mileage of navigable waterways will 
be improved to a high standard of efficiency, at least at an early 
date, yet the assured growth of the country and the capacity of 
these waters, not only for navigation but fer other uses, render 

imperative the necessity for their control and utilization as an 
asset of almost unlimited value. It is desirable that these 
waterways, of which portions have been surveyed or improved 
for purposes of navigation, should be further investigated with 
a view to the systematic development of interstate commerce in 
coordination with all other uses of the waters and benefits to be 
derived from: them. 

“2. While the railways of mainland United States have been 
notably efficient in extending and promoting the production and 
commerce of the country, it is clear that at seasons recurring 
with increasing frequency they are unable to keep pace with 
production or to meet the requirements of transportation. 

“3. While navigation of the inland waterways declined with 
the increase in rail transportation during the later decades of 
the past century, it has become clear that the time is at hand 

«for restoring and developing such inland navigation and water 
transportation as upon expert examination may appear to con- 
fer a benefit commensurate with the cost, to be utilized both 
independently and as a necessary adjunct to rail transportation. 

“4, While the decline of navigation in the inland waterways 
was largely due to the natural growth and legitimate competi- 
tion attending railway extension, it is also clear that railway 
interests have been successfully directed against the normal 
maintenance and development of water traffic by control of 
water fronts and terminals, by acquisition or control of com- 
peting canals and vessels, by discriminating tariffs, rebates, by 

adverse placement of tracks and structures, and by other means. 

“5, Any complete or practically successful plan for the gen- 
eral improvement of waterways must eventually provide for sat- 
isfactory adjustment of the relation of rail lines to such water- 
ways. Since present and prospective railways reach all parts 
of the country while navigable waterways are confined to cer- 
tain natural lines, it is clear that railways can so control trans- 
portation as to leave the waterways insufficient traffic to support 
the requisite vessels and terminals. The railways have accord- 
ingly, save in certain exceptional cases; substantially absorbed 
the traffic of the country, and unless the present unrestricted 
and short-sighted competition between the two systems is intel- 
ligently adjusted they will continue to do so. So large a por- 
tion of railway traffic is free from water competition that rail- 
ways can readily afford to so reduce rates on those portions 
affected by such competition as to destroy the profits of the 
water lines without appreciably affecting the profits of the rail 
systems which recoup these reductions by higher rates else- 
where. This has been the case with most of the great inland 
waterways, excepting the Great Lakes, where the conditions of 
water and traffic approach those of open seas. In spite of the 
great increase of traffic and the continued improvement of 
waterways, the total river traffic of the country has steadily 
decreased both proportionately and absolutely, with the result 
that few rivers are usel to anything approaching their full ca- 
pacity. It will not relieve traffic congestion to improve our 
waterways unless the improved waterways are used; hence it 
is obvious that relief from the existing congestion by waterway 
improvement can be made permanently effective through co- 

- ordination of rail and water facilities as will insure harmonious 
cooperation rather than injurious opposition. 

“6. Existing data as to the nature and amount of the in- 
ternal commerce of the country are extremely meager and in- 
complete. Such information is essential to the intelligent treat- 
ment of the inland waterways, and it is desirable that means 
be employed te obtain it. 

7. Improvements of navigation in inland waterways in the 
main affect favorably the purity of the waters and the regu- 
larity of the supply, and these objects shouid be carefully kept 
in mind. The increasing pollutien of streams by soil wash and 
ether waste substances connected with a growing population re- 


duces the value of the water for manufacturing purposes, and 
renders the water supply for communities injurious to and often 
destructive of human life. The prevention of these evils should 
be considered in any scheme of inland waterway improvement. 

“8. Engineering works designed to improve navigation affect 
favorably the regimen of the streams, including floods and low 
waters. The annual floods of the United States occasion loss of 
property reaching many millions of dollars with considerable 
loss of life, while the low water of late summer involves large 
loss in diminished water supply, in reduced power, and in the 
fouling of streams with consequent disease and death. It has 
been claimed that in specifie cases the cost of works required 
both to control floods and meet the needs of commerce would 
be less than the amount of this loss, It is desirable that more 
detailed information be collected concerning the effects of floods 
and low waters and their prevention by engineering works and 
other devices. 

“9. The annual soil wash in mainland United States is esti- 
mated at about 1,000,000,000 tons, of which the greater part is 
the most valuable portion of the soil; it is carried into the 
rivers where it pollutes the waters, necessitates frequent and 
costly dredging, and reduces the efficiency of works designed 
to facilitate navigation and afford protection from floods. The 
direet and indirect losses from this source have not been means- 
ured, but are exceedingly large; and it is desirable that definite 
determinations be made with the view of devising means for 
reducing the loss to the land and preventing the impairment of 
the streams for purposes of commerce. 

“10. Both the regimen of streams and the purity and clarity 
ef waters are affected by forests and ether natural growths and 
by farming, mining, and other industrial operations over the 
watersheds in which they gather. Millions of acres in mainland 
United States have been deforested unnecessarily, and the floods 
and low waters ascribed to this cause have in some localities 
occasioned losses commensurate with the value of the timber. 
Means should be devised and applied for coordinating forestry, 
farming, mining, and related industries with the uses of streams 
for commerce and for other purposes. 

“11. The effect of wide variations in the level of navigable 
streams is to render diflicult the establishment of necessary 
terminals fer the handling of traffic, and thus to interfere seri- 
ously with the utilization of our inland waterways. The pre- 
vention or mitigation of such variations would be most helpful 
to the revival of river traffic, and means to this end should be 
adopted in plans for waterway improvement. 

12. The storage of flood waters combined with the diversion 
of streams to arid and semiarid lands for purposes of reclama- 
tion by irrigation creates canals and also tends to clarify the 
waters and increase the seepage or return waters during times 
of drought. There have already been put under irrigation over 
10,000,000 acres of fertile land, adding a quarter of a million 
homes and several hundred million dollars of taxable wealth, 
and it is estimated that by fully conserving the waters and by 
utilizing the water power developed in connection with storage 
and other works fully three times as much land can he re- 
claimed in the western half of the United States. It is de- 
sirable to continue the collection of data with a view to so 
adjusting irrigation and power development with navigation 
and other uses of the streams as to secure the highest value 
of the water to the greatest number of people. 

“173. Locks and certain other works designed to improve 
navigation commonly produce head and store water in such 
manner as to develop power available for industrial purposes, 
while works designed to develop power on navigable and source 
streams affect the navigation and other uses of river systems; 
and these uses must necessarily be considered together. In- 
formation concerning water power in the several States and 
sections is incomplete, yet it is known to be a vast and in- 
trinsically permanent asset which should be utilized for the 
benefit of the people of the country, in whose interests it should 
be administered with careful regard for present and prospective 
conditions. The facts ascertained in certain specific cases fur- 
nish a basis for the claim that the value of the power would pay 
the cost of all engineering and other works required in such 
cases to control the streams for navigation and other uses. In 
the light of recent -progress in electrical application, it is clear 
that over wide areas the appropriation of water power offers an 
unequaled opportunity for monopolistic control of industries. 
Whenever water is now or will kereafter become the chief source 
of power the .monopolization of electricity produced from run- 
ning streams involves monopely of power for the transportation 
of freight and passengers, for manufacturing, and for supplying 
heat, light, and other domestic, agricultural, and municipal 
necessities to such an extent that unless regulated it will entail 
monopolistic control of the daily life of our people in au un- 
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precedented degree. There is here presented an urgent need 
for prompt and vigorous action by State and Federal Govern- 
ments. 

“14. Any comprehensive system of improvement of inland 
waterways will necessarily affect the drainage or reclamation 
of swamp and overflow lands, which are mainly rich alluvial 
tracts largely along or near waterways. The construction of 
dikes and levees or bank-protective works and the deepening of 
channels are often closely connected with means of control both 
of overflow and of underflow by drainage. It is estimated that 
there are 77,000,000 acres of such land, now unproductive, but 
which, with drainage and protection from overflow, will have 
exceptionally high agricultural value; if divided into 40-acre 
farms, these lands will furnish homes for 10,000,000 people. 

“15. The control of waterways on which successful naviga- 
tion depends is so intimately connected with the prevention of 
floods and low waters and works designed for these purposes, 
with the protection and reclamation of overflow lands and 
works designed therefor; with the safeguarding of banks and 
maintenance of channels and works employed therein; with the 
purification and clarification of water supply and works de- 
signed therefor in conjunction with interstate commerce ; with 
control and utilization of power developed in connection with 
works for the improvement of navigation; with the standardi- 
zation of methods and facilities and the coordinating of water- 
way and railway instrumentalities; and throughout the larger 
areas of the country with reclamation by irrigation and drain- 
age and works designed primarily for these purposes, that local 
and special questions concerning the control of waterways 
should be treated as a general question of national extent, 
while local or special projects should be considered as parts of 
a comprehensive policy of waterway control in the interests of 
all the people. 

“16. Governmental agencies whose work is related to the use 
and control of streams are now in existence in the Federal De- 
partments of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce and 
Labor; and it is desirable, in order to prevent duplication of 
work and function and to avoid unnecessary. delays in the de- 
velopment of the inland waterways, that means should be pro- 
vided for coordinating all such agencies. 

“17. While precise figures are not now obtainable, it is safe 
to say that the current value of our inland transportation facili- 
ties (of which railways form all but a small percentage) ex- 
ceeds one-eighth of our national wealth; yet these facilities are 
so far inadequate that production is impaired and the growth 
of the country is retarded. While trustworthy estimates can 
not be made without further data, it is reasonable to anticipate 
that congestion of interstate commerce can be obviated in large 
measure by judicious improvement of waterways adapted to 
barge and boat traffic at a figure much less than that estimated 
by competent authorities for so increasing railway facilities as 
to meet present needs, It is desirable that additional data be 
obtained by requisite expert investigation, 

“18. It is conservative to estimate that judicious improve. 
ment of the waterways of the country will confer direct bene- 
fits through increased transportation facilities which will ex- 
eeed the cost, while the collateral benefits will be at least com- 
parable with the gain to commerce. Under a coordinated plan, 
such collateral benefits as the enhanced value of lands re- 
claimed by irrigation and drainage, the value of water power 
developed, the increased values due to the prevention of floods 
and low waters, and the great benefits of purified and clarified 
water will more than balance the cost of the wo 

“19. In a comprehensive system of water improvement and 
control designed to meet present and future needs, the practica- 
. bility of any project will depend not alone on local and general 
demands of commerce, but measurably on attendant natural and 
industrial conditions, including nature of banks and bed, suit- 
ability of the ground as a foundation for works, volume of 
water, and liability to floods and low stages, configuration of 
the watershed and its susceptibility to control by judicious agri- 
culture and forestry or by reservoirs and other means, local and 
gencral demand for pure-water supply, amount and value of 
available water power Incident to the works, proximity and 
cost of structural material, relations to existing and prospective 
projects on the same and neighboring waterways, and all other 
physical and economic factors entering into or tending to coun- 
terbalance the cost; and the local surveys or plans for any 
project should take account of all such natural and industrial 
conditions and be adapted to the attainment of maximum bene- 
fits at the minimum cost. 

20. Existing data concerning the volume, regimen, and other 
physical features of most streams are meager and imperfect. 
Since plans for improving and controlling the waterways and 
utilizing the waters must rest on these facts it is desirable that 
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means be employed to extend and perfect physical data relating 
to the navigable and source streams of the country. 

“21. The benefits of a comprehensive system of waterway im- 
provement will extend to all the people in the several sections 
and States of the country, and the means employed should be 
devised, so far as possible, to distribute the cost equitably 
through cooperation between Federal agencies, States, munici- 
palities, communities, corporations, and individuals. 

“22. In order to improve the inland waterways for navigation 
and at the same time coordinate the agencies and means of 
transportation, develop the collateral benefits of waterway im- 
provement, adapt all natural and industrial conditions related 
with waterways to the attainment of maximum benefits at the 
minimum cost, and perfect means for distributing the cost 
equitably between Federal agencies, States, municipalities, com- 
munities, corporations, and individuals in a prompt and efficient 
and economical manner, it is desirable to maintain an adminis- 
trative agency with large powers for the investigation and 
elaboration of projects under suitable legislative regulation. 

“23. The immediate use of natural resources in the rapid 
development of the country are often allowed to stand in the 
way of more beneficent and permanent utilization. This is 
especially true of all resources connected with running waters, 
the substantial value of which has not been adequately appre- 
ciated. It is clearly practicable, without undue expense or inter- 
ference with current use, to carry out broad plans for the com- 
plete development of the resources of the country, and thus 
assure to the greatest number of people the greatest good for 
both the present and the future, while if this is not done the 
temporary or partial development of these resources will prevent 
their full utilization for the general benefit. Steps should be 
taken without delay to outline and initiate the more pressing 
projects of conservation and to apply practically the principle 
of conservation before it is too late. 

“24. Our unsurpassed natural wealth and the eagerness of 
our people for immediate results regardless of future needs have 
led to a policy of extravagant consumption of natural resources 
and to an encouragement of monopoly, whereby an excessive 
share of such resources has been diverted to the enrichment of 
the few rather than preserved for the equitable benefit of the 
many. Monopolistic tendencies have appeared (a) in the exten- 
sive control of mineral fuels on public lands, whereby large 
values essential to the development of the country have passed 
beyond public regulation; (b) im the acquisition and needless 
destruction of forests, whose preservation is a public necessity 
for stream control, for timber supply, and for other purposes; 
(c) in the acquisition of controlling sites on waterways and the 
appropriation of valuable water powers with their segregation 
from public uses without adequate compensation, whereby indis- 
pensable utilities escape public regulation in the interests of the 
people; (d) in the segregation of lands, especially in the semi- 
arid regions, whereby development is retarded, so that the lands 
remain without benefit to commerce or advantage to the growth 
of the country; (e) in the control of products and of transporta- 
tion to disturb the normal values and natural channels of trade, 
thereby imposing undue burdens on producers and consumers; 
and (f) in various interferences with the production and com- 
merce of the country, whereby prosperity is curtailed and 
progress impeded. While such monopolistic tendencies have 
been conspicuous in connection with the agencies of transporta- 
tion, they are now in many cases opposing the best utilization of 
streams by diverting their control from State and Federal juris- 
diction in the public interests to personal and corporate means 
of excessive and burdensome profits. Since transportation is a 
primary factor in the existence and development of any people, 
and is increasingly important with the growth of population, it 
is essential that its means should be regulated in the public in- 
terests; and any plans for relieving congestion of transportation 
in the United States should be so framed as to employ all proper 
State, Federal, and municipal agencies in protecting from 
monopolistic control not only the agencies and avenues but also 
the materials of interstate commerce, 

“ RECOMMENDATIONS. 

“A. We recommend that hereafter plans for the improvement 
of navigation in inland waterways, or for any use of these 
waterways in connection with interstate commerce, shall take 
account of the purification of the waters, the development of 
power, the control of floods, the reclamation of lands by irriga- 
tion and drainage, and all other uses of the waters or benefits to 
be derived from their control. 

“B. We recommend that hereafter both local and general 
benefits to the people shall be fully considered in any such plans 
for the improvement of navigation in inland waterways or for 
any use of these waterways in connection with interstate com- 
merce; and that wherever practicable Federal agencies shall 
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cooperate with States, municipalities, communities, corpora- 
tions, and individuals with a view to an equitable distribution 
of costs and benefits. 

“C. We recommend that hereafter any plans for the naviga- 
tion or other use of inland waterways in connection with inter- 
state commerce shall take full account of transfer facilities and 
sites and of the location of tracks, grades, bridges, dams, depots, 
and other works on navigable and source streams with a view to 
equitable cooperation between waterway and railway facilities 
for the promotion of commerce and the benefit of the people. 

D. We recommend that any plans for improving the inland 
waterways shall take account of the present and prospective 
relation of rail lines to such waterways, and shall ascertain so 
far as may be whether such waterways when improved will be 
effectively used in the face of railway competition; and that the 
relations between railways and waterways be further examined 
with the purpose of devising means of rendering the two sys- 
tems complementary and harmonious and making such fair 
division of traffic that rates and management may be coordi- 
nated economically and with benefit to the country. 

E. We recommend the adoption of means for ascertaining 
regularly all facts related to traffic on the inland waterways and 
for publishing the same in a form suitable for general use. 

„F. We recommend the adoption of means for ascertaining 
and rendering available, at such rate as to meet public necessi- 
ties, all requisite data related to the physical character and 
general utility of the navigable and source streams of the 
country. 

“G. We recommend that hereafter any plans for the use of 
inland waterways in connection with interstate commerce shall 
regard the streams of the country as an asset to the people, 
shall take full account of the conservation of all resources con- 
nected with running waters, and shall look to the protection of 
these resources from monopoly and to their administration in 
the interests of the people. 

„H. We recommend that the Congress be asked to make 
suitable proyision for improving the inland waterways of the 
United States at a rate commensurate with the needs of the 
people as determined by competent authority; and we suggest 
that such provision meet these requisites, viz, expert framing of 
a definite policy; certainty of continuity and coordination of 
plan and work; expert initiative in the choice of projects and 
the succession of works; freedom in selection of projects in 
accordance with terms of cooperation; and the widest oppor- 
tunity for applying modern business methods. 

“I. We recommend that the Congress be asked to authorize 
the coordination and proper development of existing public 
services connected with waterways; and we suggest that such 
enactment might provide that the President of the United States 
be authorized, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint and organize a National Waterways Commission, to 
bring into coordination the Corps of Engineers of the Army, 
the Bureau of Soils, the Forest Service, the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions. the Reclamation Service, and other branches of the publie 
service in so far as their work relates to inland waterways, 
and that he be authorized to make such details and require such 
duties from these branches of the public service in connection 
with navigable and source streams as are not inconsistent with 
law; the said commission to continue the investigation of all 
questions relating to the development and improvement and 
utilization of the inland waterways of the country and the con- 
servation of its natural resources related thereto, and to con- 
sider and coordinate therewith all matters of irrigation, swamp, 
and overflow land reclamation, clarification and purification of 
streams, prevention of soil waste, utilization of water power, 
preservation and extension of forests, regulation of flow and 
control of floods, transfer facilities and sites and the regulation 
and control thereof, and the relations between waterways and 
railways; and that the commission be empowered to frame and 
recommend plans for developing the waterways and utilizing 
the waters, and as authorized by Congress to carry out the same, 
through established agencies when such are available, in coop- 
eration with States, municipalities, communities, corporations, 
and individuals, in such manner as to secure equitable distribu- 
tion of costs and benefits. 

+ a = * * * 
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“ Respectfully submitted. 
“ THEODORE E. Burton, Chairman. 
“Prancis G. NEWLANDS. 
“War. WARNER. 
“J. H. BANKHEAD. 
“W J McGee. 
„F. H. NEWELL. 
“ GIFFORD PINCHOT. J 
“ HERBERT Knox SMITH. 


“ SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF COMMISSIONER SENATOR FRANCIS d. 
NEWLANDS. 

“I concur in the report of the commission, but desire to 
emphasize my belief that it is of the highest importazce that in 
dealing with subjects relating to the respective powers, rights, 
and interests of the Nation, States, municipalities, corporations. 
and individuals large powers and a comparatively free hand 
should be given to an administrative body of experts in the full 
development of projects, lest the complexity of the transactions, 
the time necessary to secure congressional approval, and differ- 
ence of view as to purpose of method may result in indecision 
and delay, the worst enemies of effective development. 

“An ample fund should be provided, to be reenforced from 
time to time either by legislative appropriation or by bond 
issue, and the administrative board or commission should be 
given the power not only to investigate projects but also, when 
determined to be feasible, to enter, with the approval of the 
President, upon their immediate execution; but the power 
should be limited so as to prevent such administrative body 
from entering into any contract unless there are sufficient unap- 
propriated moneys in the fund to meet the cost thereof. 

“ Uniess some method of construction and development insur- 
ing prompt decision and execution and continuous and consecu- 
tive work by a body of experts is adopted, I fear that the best of 
lett may be wrecked in the shoals and quicksands of legis- 

ation. 
“ Francis G. NEWLANDS.” 

The statement above set forth of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Inland Waterways Commission will be found 
on pages 18 to 27 and the supplementary report of Commissioner 
Senator Francis G. Nxwraxbs, on pages 30 and 31 of the Pre- 
liminary Report of the Inland Waterways Commission, Senate 
Document No. 325, Sixtieth Congress, first session. 3 

It also appears, as above republished, in Senate Document 
No. 550, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, entitled “River 
Regulation, Flood Control, and Water Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion. Hearing before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Commerce, United States Senate, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session, on S. 5736, a bill to promote interstate commerce, agri- 
culture, and the general welfare by providing for the develop- 
ment and control of waterways and water resources; for water 
conservation; for flood control, prevention, and protection; for 
the application of flood waters to beneficial uses; and for co- 
operation in such work with States and other agencies, and for 
other purposes,” pages 147 to 153. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S RECOMMENDATION. 


In the letter of transmittal by the President to Congress of 
the report of the Inland Waterways Commission on February 
26, 1908, President Roosevelt closed the letter with the following 
urgent recommendation : 

“The development of our waterways and the conservation of 
our forests are the two most pressing physical needs of the 
country. They are interdependent, and they should be met 
vigorously, together, and at once. The questions of organization, 
powers, and appropriations are now before Congress. There is 
urgent need for prompt and decisive action.” 


EVOLUTION OF NEWLANDS RIVER-REGULATION BILL, 


From that time until the present the effort to secure action 
from Congress has never ceased. The campaign has been stend- 
fastly and continuously conducted.- In nearly every session of 
Congress measures have been urged by Senator NEwLANps with 
a view to securing action that would inaugurate the broad and 
comprehensive river regulation, waterways, and water resources 
national policy embodied in the river-regulation amendment 
which Congress has now adopted. Until this session no such 
compre* ensive legislation has been enacted. Congress has con- 
fined its action to such incomplete, inadequate, and piecemeal or 
local legislation as the White Mountain and Appalachian Na- 
tional Forest Reserve act, passed in February, 1911, and the 
Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers flood-control act, passed at 
the last session. 

The following references to bills introduced and to debates 
and remarks in the Senate and in the House of Representatives, 
and to public addresses and articles in newspapers, periodicals, 
and magazines by Senator Francis G. Newtanps, from 1894 to 
1917, furnishes a historical reference record, extending over a 
period of 23 years, of the development of the river-regulation 
movement from the reclamation movement originating in the 
West, and of the evolution of congressional action relating to 
that movement, from the earliest measures introduced down to 
the final inauguration of the comprehensive river regulation and 
waterways and water resources policy embodied in the river- 
regulation amendment, section 18, of the river and harbor bill 
of August, 1917. 
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August 11, 1894: Remarks of Hon. Francis G. Newianps, in 
the House of Representatives, on reclamation of arid lands. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 26, pt. 8, p. 8427.) 

February 17, 1896: Remarks in House on irrigation investi- 


gations. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 28, pt. 2, p. 1815.) 

March 14, 1898: Introduced H. R. 9080, for construction of 
reservoirs in the arid region, (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 31, 
pt. 3, p. 2792.) 

December 19, 1899: Introduced H. R. 4751, directing Secretary 
of Interior to make surveys and report cost of erecting reser- 
voirs in arid region, and making appropriations for same. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 33, pt. 1, p. 594.) 

December 17, 1900: Introduced H. R. 12844, for the disposition 
and settlement of arid lands, etc. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
34, pt. 1, p. 386.) 

January 9, 1901: Remarks in House; Storage reservoirs— 
The arid lands question—Missouri headwaters improvement. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 34, pt. 1, p. 784.) 

January 11 and February 9, 1901: Made statements at hear- 
ings before House Committee on Arid Lands. 

January 15, 1901: Offered amendment for construction of two 
reservoirs on the Humboldt River. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 34, pt. 2. p. 1056.) 

January 15, 1901: Remarks in House on Missouri headwaters 
improvement. (ConGresstonaL Recorp, vol. 34, pt. 2, p. 1055.) 

January 15, 1901: Remarks on Humboldt River improvement. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, vol. 34, pt. 2, p. 1056.) 

January 26, 1907: Introduced H. R. 13846, for the reclamation 
of arid lands. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 34, pt. 2, p. 1542.) 

January 80, 1901: Remarks in House on Irrigation, (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 34, pt. 2, p. 1700.) 

February 6, 1901: Introduced H. R. 14072, to construct public 
works for river regulation in the arid region. (CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 34, pt. 3. p. 2047.) 

February 6, 1901: Introduced H. R. 14088, to construct reser- 
vojrs, etc., in the arid region. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 34, 
pt. 3, p. 2047.) 

February 19, 1901: Remarks on cost of determining water 
supply. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 34, pt. 3, p. 2665.) 

February 19, 1901: Remarks on Nevada and its need of irri- 
gation. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 34, pt. 3, p. 2662.) 

February 19, 1901: Remarks in House, Labor's intelligent ap- 
preciation of the reclamation projects. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 34, pt. 3, p. 2664.) 

February 19, 1901: Remarks on Nevada and irrigation. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 34, pt. 3, p. 2665.) 

March 2, 1901: Introduced H. R. 14326, to store water, etc. 
(Conaressionat Recorp, vol. 34, pt. 4, p. 3484.) 

March 2, 1901: Introduced H. R. 14338, to store water, etc. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, vol. 34, pt. 4, p. 8605.) 

March 12, 1901: Remarks on plan for storing water. (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 34. pt. 4, p. 3565.) 

March 12, 1901: Remarks in House, to double appropriation 
for irrigation investigations. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 34, 
pt. 4, p. 8572.) 

December 2, 1901: Introduced H. R. 51, to authorize and begin 
the construction of reservoirs, canals, etc., for the irrigation of 
aa lands in Nevada. (ConaressionaL Recorp, vol. 35, pt. 1, 
p. 52. 

December 2, 1901: Introduced H. R. 52, to provide for the dis- 
position of arid public lands, to authorize the construction of 
reservoirs for the storage of waters, etc. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onb, vol. 35, pt. 1, p. 52.) 

January 21, 1902; Remarks in House—Western irrigation 
measure—Competition of western with eastern farmers (reply 
to Sibley). (Concressionar Recorp, vol. 35, pt. 1, p. 836.) 

January 21, 1902: Introduced H. R. 9676, appropriating re- 
ceipts from sales and disposal of publie lands in certain States 
and Territories to construction of irrigation works for reclama- 
tion of arid lands (this is the reclamation act now in force). 
(ConcresstonaL Recoxp, vol. 35, pt. 1, p. 851.) 

March 8, 1902: H. R. Report 794 on above bill. (Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, vol. 35, pt. 3, p. 2549.) 

March 10, 1902: Same; views of minority. 
Recorp, vol. 35, pt. 3. p. 2549.) 

March 20, 1902: Remarks in House on irrigation of arid 
lands. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 35, pt. 8, p. 3088.) 

April 7, 1902: H. R. Report 1468 on S. 3057, same. (Con- 
GESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 35, pt. 4. p. 3812.) 

May 14, 1902: Remarks in House on reclamation of arid 
rs (CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 35, pt. 8, Appendix, p. 

une 12, 1902: Remarks in House on H. R. 9315, irrigation of 
arid lands. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 35, pt. 7, p. 6673.) 
(CONGRESSIONAL 


(CONGRESSIONAL 


June 13, 1902: Remarks in House, same. 
Recorp, vol. 35, pt. 7, p. 6731.) 


July 6, 1902: Article in Washington Post on irrigation. 

October 15, 1903: “ Watering the desert“; article in the 
Youth’s Companion, 

November 1, 1903: Article in Twentieth Century West on irti- 
gation. - 

March 25, 1904: Reform of land laws—State cooperation in 
irrigation—Nevada irrigation statute; remarks in House. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 38, pt. 4, p. 3667.) 

December 26, 1904: Walker River storage. Correspondence 
about Walker River water rights. 

January 17, 1905: Walker River storage. Correspondence 
about Walker River water rights. 

March 2, 1905: Resources of the semiarid region; Senate 
Document No. 191, published at Mr. NEWIANDS's request. 

June —, 1905: Remarks at banquet to irrigation party at Red 
Bluffs, Cal. 

June 30, 1905: Remarks at Sheridan, Wyo. 

September —, 1906: “ Irrigation as a social problem“; article 
in the Pacific Monthly. 

March 14, 1907: Mr. Newianps was appointed by President 
Roosevelt a member of the Inland Waterways Commission. 

April 29, 1907: The commission organized at Washington, 
D. C., and selected Mr. NEwWIAN DS as vice chairman. 

May 13-23, 1907: The commission made a trip on the Missis- 
sippi River, from St. Louis to The Passes. Mr. NEWLANDS 
spoke at St. Louis. 

September 3, 1907: Addressed the National Irrigation Con- 
gress, at Sacramento, on waterways. 

September 21 to October 13, 1907: Commission made a trip on 
the Great Lakes, from Cleveland to Duluth; on the Mississippi 
from St. Paul to Memphis; and on the Missouri from Kansas 
City to St. Louis, Senator NewLanps accompanied it. He spoke 
at several places on the route, including St. Paul (Sept. 27), 
Memphis (Oct. 5), Kansas City (Oct. 7), and Jefferson City 
(Oct. 10). 

October 26, 1907: Spoke on waterways before the University 
Club, at Washington, D. C. 

November 19, 1907: Made the opening address at the Atlan- 
tic Deeper Waterways Conference, Philadelphia. 

November 26, 1907: Spoke at the National Drainage Congress, 
Baltimore, Md. 

December 4, 1907: Introduced S. 500, for the appointment of 
an inland waterways commission, etc., and spoke briefly in its 
support, (ConGRessionaL Recorp, vol. 42, pt. 1, p. 143.) 

December 5, 1907: Address before National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, Washington, D. C. 

December 17, 1907: Remarks in Senate on waterways and on 
S. 500. (Concressionat Recorp, vol. 42, pt. 1, pp. 389, 400.) 

January 1, 1908: Article in the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Social and Political Science on the “ Use and develop- 
ment of American waterways.” í 

January 3, 1908: Addressed the Springfield (Mass.) Board 
of Trade. 

January 22, 1908: Spoke at the banquet of the National 
Board of Trade, Washington, D. C. 

January 30, 1908: Mr. NEWLaNDS spoke before the Traffic 
Club, at their annual banquet, Chicago. 

February 7, 1908: Article on waterways in the Christian En- 
deavor World, Boston, Mass. 

February 7, 1908: Address before chamber of commerce, At- 
lanta, Ga. v 

February 26, 1908: Joined with the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission in their preliminary report. 

March 5, 1908: Article on waterways in Leslie’s Weekly. 

April 8, 1908: Mr. NEwWIAN DS spoke before the waterways sec- 
tion of the Southern Commercial Congress at Nashville. 

April 11, 1908: Mr. Newranps addressed-the National Drain- 
age Congress at New Orleans. 

April 16, 1908: Mr. NXWIANDS spoke on waterways at a ban- 
quet given by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce in honor of 
the Flood Commission. 

May 13, 1908: Mr. Newranps introduced S. 7112. 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 42, pt. 7, p. 6175.) 

May 14, 1908: S. 7112 reported from Committee on Commerce 
with amendment. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 42, pt. 7, p. 
6226.) 4 

May 15, 1908: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn, vol. 42, pt. 7, 
p. 6333.) 

May 16, 1908: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL Record, vol. 42, pt. 7, 

6403-6405. 


pp. 
' May 19, 1908: Reported S. 7112 as substituted for H. R. 
21899. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 42, pt. 7, p. 6525.) 
ean pg 1908: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 42, pt. 7, 
p. 6577. 
May 23, 1908: Debate. 
pp. 6808-6811.) 
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May 26, 1908: Debate. 
pp. 6950, 6965, 6972.) 

May 28, 1908: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 42, pt. 7, 
p. 7124, Appendix.) 

November 25, 1908: Addressed the River Regulation Commis- 
sion of Stockton, Cal., on waterways. 

December 10, 1909: Introduced S. 3717, for the formation of 
an inland waterways commission, etc. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 45, pt. 1, p. 76.) 

February 16, 1910: 
and harbors bill. 


(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 42, pt. 7, 


River regulation amendment to rivers 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 45, pt. 2, p. 


1963.) i 
February 17, 1910: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECÒRD, vol. 45, 
pt. 2, p. 1998.) 
February 18, 1910: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 45, 
pt. 2, pp. 2067-2072. 


February 22, 1910: Amendment to S. 6168 for Government 
business methods commission. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 45, 
pt. 2, p. 2204.) 

‘April 11, 1910: Rivers and harbors bill debate. 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 45, pt. 5, p. 4496.) 

April 15, 1910: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 45, pt. 
5, pp. 4805-4809. ) 

April 18. 1910: Debate on rivers and harbors bill. (Conares- 
monay Recorp, vol. 45, pt. 5, pp. 4877, 4885, 4893, 4894, 4895, 
4 ) 

April 19, 1910: River regulation, amendment to rivers and 
205 bill. (ConGrEessionat Recorp, vol. 45, pt. 5, pp. 4972, 
4984.) 

June 8, 1910: Debate, rivers and harbors bill. 
SIONAL Recoxp, vol. 45, pt. 7, pp. 7601-7602. ) 

June 23, 1910: Amendment to Senate bill 4501, Appalachian 
and White Mountain Forest Reserve bill. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 45, pt. 8, p. 8813.) 

January 17, 1911: River regulation, amendment to rivers and 
harbors bill. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 46, pt. 1, p. 983.) 

February 3, 1911: Article in the Commoner on “ Suggested 
Legislation,” containing river-regulation program. 

February 15, 1911: Debate on Appalachian bill. (ConGres- 
SIONAL Recor, vol. 46, pt. 3, pp. 2577-2587, 2592-2595.) 

March 1, 1911: Introduced S. 10900. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 46, pt. 4, p. 3752.) 

March 15, 1911: Letter to Hon. CHAMP CLARK, waterways as 
a part of the legislative program. 

April 6, 1911: Introduced S. 122. 
vol. 47, pt. 1, p. 103.) 

May 11, 1911: Introduced S. Res. 41, legislative program. 

May 15,1911: Debate. (ConcresstonaL Recorp, vol. 47, pt. 2, 
pp. 1205-1213.) 

May 16, 1911: 
pp. 1225-1229.) 

May 24, 1911: 
pp. 1546-1547.) 

June 24, 1911: Debate. 
8, pp. 2443-2448.) 

July 22, 1911: Introduced S. Res. 109, legislative program. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 47, pt. 4, p. 3176.) 

July 24, 1911: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL . vol. 47, pt. 
4, pp. 3181-3189.) 

August 4, 1911: Debate. 
4, p. 8601.) 

December 7, 1911: Introduced S. Res. 159. 

December 11, 1911: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 48, 
pt. 1, pp. 186-188.) 

January 23, 1912: Debate. 
pt. 1, pp. 648, 657.) 

April 13, 1912: Debate. 
5, pp. 4705, 4706.) 

April 30, 1912: Amendment tò H. R. 21447, rivers and harbors 
bill. (CONGRESSIONAL Recor, vol. 48, pt. 6, p. 5576. 

April 30, 1912: Waterways. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 48, 
pt. 6, pp. 5576, 5577.) 

May 9, 1912: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 48, pt. 6, 
pp. 6110-6119 ; Appendix, pp. 216-228.) 

July 18, 1912: Debate. (Conaresstonar RECORD, vol. 48, pt. 
9, p. 9220.) 

July 20, 1812: II. R. 21214. 
pt. 10, pp. 9407, 9708.) 

August 9, 1912: Debate. 
11, pp. 10572-10574.) 

October 2, 1912: Article in the Independent on “ Possibilities 
ofa Democratic administration,” including the subject of water- 


(ConGRrEs- 


(ConGREs- 
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Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 47, pt. 2, 
Debate. (Congresstonat Recor, vol. 47, pt. 2, 


(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 47, pt. 


(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 47, pt. 


(ConGrEsstonaL RECORD, vol. 48, 


(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 48, pt. 


(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 48, 


(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 48, pt. 


ways. 
February 19, 1913: Amendment to river and harbor bill. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, vol. 49, pt. 4, p. 3400.) 


February 20, 1918: Debate. 
pt. 4, pp. 3478-3498. ) 

February 22, 1913: Debate. 
pt. 4, p. 3636.) 

February 24, 1913: River regulation commission debate. 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 49, pt. 4, pp. 3786-3791.) 

March 1, 1913: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 49, pt. 
5, pp. 4865-4376.) . 

April 10, 1913: Article in the Independent: Control of our 
waterways. 

March 13, 1913: Introduced S. Res. No. 4; debate. 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 50, pt. 1, pp. 16-17.) 


(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 49, 


(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 49, 


(Con- 


March 17, 1913: Debate. (CoNGressionaL Recorp, vol. 50, 
pt. 1, pp. 33-34.) 
; rag = 1913: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 50, pt. 

„P. . 

May 5, 1913: Debate. (CoxdnzssroN AL Recorp, vol. 50, pt. 1, 
pp. 210-211.) 

May 19, 1913: Debate. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, vol. 50, pt. 1, 
pp. 265-267.) 

— ri 1913: Debate. (Conaresstonat Reconp, vol. 50, pt. 2, 
p. 1092. 


July 14, 1913: Introduced S. 2739: A bill to create a water- 
Ways commission and a board of river regulation. The bill is 
printed in full on pages 2393 to 2395 of the Recorp of this date. 
(CONGZESSIONAL ReEcorp, vol. 50, pt. 3, pp. 2392-2395.) 

January 31, 1914: Introduced an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute for S. 2739, this substitute bearing the same num- 
ber, and being known as the Newlands-Broussard river-regula- 
tion bill. It is printed in full in the Recor» of this date. (Con- 
GRESSIONAT RECORD, vol. 51, pt. 8, pp. 2635-2638, 2640.) 

In his remarks on the introduction of this bill, Senator New- 
LANDS said: 


I wish to introduce the bill which I send to the desk as a substitute 
for the bill 4 2739) known throughout the country as the A me 


river-regulation bill, 9 by me on July 14, 1913. This sub- 
N intended to remove all doubt as to the purpose of the ee 
bil 1 regarding the Mississippi River. ssis- 


sippi River, Faith its banks, its levees, lte elite ayn ond . 
national highway. 

In the ConcressionaL Recorp of this same date, following 
the bill, articles were printed entitled, as follows: 
one Editorial from the Memphis News-Selmitar, January 15, 
191 

2. Editorial from the Mobile Item, January 22, 1914. 

3. Resolutions of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, 
fourteenth annual session, Seattle, Wash., Augut 18-21, 190g. 

4. Flood control—Impounding waters at their sources, by 
George H. Maxwell. From the Southern Lumberman, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., December, 1914. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 51, 
pt. 3, pp. 2634-2640.) 

June 22, 1914: River-reguiation amendment to rivers and 
harbors bill introduced, with explanatory remarks. Amend- 
ment printed in Recorp and referred to Senate Committee on 


Commerce, (CONGRESSIONAL Record, vol. 51, pt. 11, pp. 10833- 
10834.) 
July 9, 1914: Debate; discussion of the river- regulation 


amendment, the Newlands-Broussard bill, and the river and har- 
bor bill. (ConGresstonaL Recorp, vol. 51, pt. 12, pp. 11864 
11806.) 

December 23, 1914: Reintroduction river- regulation amend- 
ment, remarks on riyer-regulation bill, Democratic platforms, 
1908-1912. 

In the course of his remarks Senator NEWLANDS said: 

“The President, without committing himself to this or any 
measure, is inclined to favor the general principles of the bill; 
but he does not think that there is time enough for its considera- 
tion at the short session. 

“While I am reluctant to lessen the pressure for legislation 
on this important question, and believe that the force of public 
sentiment should be continuously exerted, and while I have 
reason to believe that the measure which I have been advocat- 
ing has the support of thinking people in every section of the 
country, I can not take exception to the position of the Presi- 
dent, burdened as he is with the advocacy of other measures 
of great importance. I have therefore concluded not to press 
the matter in any form at this session unless a decided change 
in the conditions takes place. 

“TI wish, however, to impress the friends of river regulation 
and water development with these facts: 

“First. That public opinion is against the present system of 
river and harbor improvements. 

“Second. That the committees of the Senate and House are 
favorable to the present system and will abandon it with great 
reluctance. 
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“Third. That it is necessary for that reason to maintain the 
pressure of a sound public opinion in order to force the con- 
sideration of the measure, 

To this end I think it important that the development of the 
rivers should be entirely separated from the devolopment of 
the harbors. The harbors are a part of foreign commerce. The 
rivers are a part of interstate commerce. The harbors bill 
should go to the Commerce Committee in the Senate. The river- 
regulation bill should, in my judgment, in the Senate go to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, of which I am chairman, and 
not to the Commerce Committee, as the chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee contends. 

“In the Senate this bill now lies on the table awaiting the 
determination of the Senate itself as to which committee the 
bill shaH go. If it goes to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, we can then formulate all the necessary legislation that 
will make river development dovetail with the development 
of railroad transportation. Provisions can be secured in that 
legislation that will prevent the destruction of river transporta- 
tion by the unfair competition of the railroads. Interstate 
commerce is one subject, and it should not be divided between 
two committees. 

For the reasons above given I have concluded not to press 
the river-regulation bill at this session, but to press it with 
vigor at the next session of Congress, and I urge all who feel 
the importance of river regulation to bring the weight of their 
personal influence to its support. It has been indorsed through- 
out the entire country by chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, and waterway associations. It has been hospitably re- 
ceived by the press of the country. It has received the indorse- 
ment of several State legislatures. It is the only concrete 
measure upon which public opinion can be concentrated. It is 
no new thing. 

“ Pressure for the bill gives concrete expression to a favorable 
public sentiment regarding the principles of the bill and does 
away with the necessity for tedious elaboration in its advocacy. 
I invite the hearty support of all people who believe that water 
is a valuable asset; that it should be conserved and regulated 
as such, and that its highest uses should be developed and 
maintained with scientific accuracy. As the President so hap- 
pily expressed it to the irrigation congress at Salt Lake, ‘ the 
floods should be turned from a menace into a blessing.’ _ 

“ Now, Mr. President, I offer, but not with a view to pressing 
the matter, an amendment to the river and harbor bill similar 
to the one which I offered at the last session. That amendment 
refers simply to the organization of the commission, and not 
to the creation of a fund.” : 

The river-regulation amendment above referred to is printed 
in the Recorp of this date. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 52, 
pt. 1, pp. 623-624.) 

February 4, 1916: Remarks in protest against inadequate 
methods of dealing with flood problem. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
Ohh, vol. 53, pt. 3, p. 2105.) 

February 19, 1916: The Newlands-Broussard river-regulation 
Dill proposed as an amendment to the Shields water-power bill 
(S. 3331). (ConGressionat Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 3, p. 2805.) 

March 8, 1916: Debate. (CoNnGressionat Recoxp, vol. 53, pt. 
4, pp. 3732-3736.) 

April 11, 1916: Senator Newranps presented the following 
documents, which were printed in full in the RECORD : 

1. Telegram from Walter Parker, general manager New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce, to Hon. William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce, dated February 15, 1916, and containing 
a copy of telegram from Woodrow Wilson to Francis G. New- 
LANpbs, president Irrigation Congress, Salt Lake, Utah, dated 
Seagirt, N. J., September 20, 1912. 

2. Letter from President Woodrow Wilson to Hon. Francis 
G. NxWIAN DS, United States Senate, dated the White House, 
April 8, 1916, transmitting report of the Interdepartmental Cabi- 
net Committee, dated Washington, February 26, 1916, and signed 
by the Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 6, p. 5871.) 

April 11, 1916: Remarks by Senator Newranps explaining the 
difference between the Ransdell-Humphreys flood-control bill 
and the Newlands-Broussard river-regulation bill, and the rec- 
‘ommendations of the Interdepartmental Cabinet Committee 
with relation to both bills. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 


6, p. 5872.) 

April 17, 1916: Senator NRWIANIDS introduced river- regulation 
amendment to river and harbor bill (H. R. 12193) with the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“Mr. New ianps. Mr. President, I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the river and harbor bill, em- 
bracing the recommendations of the Secretaries of the Interior, 
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Agriculture, and Commerce to the President of the United 
States, regarding a full and broad system of river regulation 


and control. These recommendations were recently transmitted 
to me by the President of the United States in a letter, which, 
with the accompanying recommendations, were at my instance 
recently printed in the Recorp. They were recommendations 
made by an interdepartmental committee appointed by the 
President two years ago, consisting of the Secretaries of War, 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce. Owing to a vacancy in 
the War Secretaryship the recommendations were signed only 
by the three other Secretaries, but I am informed that the 
recently appointed Secretary of War is in harmony with them. 
The letter of the President and the recommendations of the 
Secretaries will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 
11, 1916.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 53, pt. 7, p. 6269.) 

The river-regulation amendment introduced as aforesaid on 
April 17, 1916, is printed in full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that date, pages 6269-6270. 

April 24, 1916: Introduced S. 5736. 
vol. 53, pt. 7, p. 6688.) 

May 9, 1916: Remarks prompted by discussion of appropria- 
tion in rivers and harbors bill as to floods in Kansas; conference 
at office of governor of Kansas; inadequacy of flood-control bilt. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 8, p. T656.) 

May 18, 1916: Remarks: Flood-control bill; correspondence 
with Hon. B. G. HUMPHREYS. The Humphreys bill and the 
Newlands bill printed in parallel columns. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Rconb, vol. 53, pt. 8, pp. 8282-8235.) 

May 18, 1916: Remarks: Coordination of rail and water trans- 
portation. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 8, p. 8248.) 

May 22, 1916: Remarks in protest against piecemeal character 
of river and harbor appropriations and urging necessity of com- 
prehensive plan. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 53, pt. 9, pp. 
8435-8437.) 8 

May 24, 1916: Debate, same subject, and also flood - control 
bill; protest against organization of National Waterways Com- 
mission in March, 1909; investigation should now be followed by 
the actual work of construction. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
53. pt. 9, pp. 8568-8572.) 

May 26, 1916: Remarks: Shafroth amendment requiring 20 
per cent contribution from States on river and harbor improve- 
ments. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 9, pp. 8703-8705.) 

May 26, 1917: Introduced river-regulation amendment to 
river and harbor bill, H. R. 12193, which was ordered to lie on 
the ay and be printed. (CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, vol. 53, pt. 9, 
p. 8729. 

May 27, 1917: River-regulation amendment offered, the river 
and harbor bill being under consideration: 

“Mr. Newranps. I wish to offer the same amendment that was 
offered and put into the river and harbor bill some three years 
ago regarding the creation of a river regulation commission 
with powers of coordination and cooperation. * * * 

“ Mr. CLARKE (chairman of the Commerce Committee). I trust 
that the Senate will permit the amendment to be adopted with- 
out comment. z 

The amendment was read and appears in full in the ReëecorD 
of this date on page 8763. The point of order being made against 
the amendment that it is general legislation on an appropriation 
bill, the amendment was temporarily withdrawn. (Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 9, p. 8763.) 

May 29, 1917: River-regulation amendment esain offered, 
with the following remarks: 

“Mr. Newranps. Mr. President, I renew the amendment I 
offered the other day, an amendment which was inserted in the 
river and harbor bill some two years ago by the Senate. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 53, pt. 9, p. 8832.)” 

The amendment was subsequently stricken out on a reserved 
point of order. (See p. 8835.) 

May 31, 1917: Debate as to reference of flood-contro! bill, 
H. R. 14777: An act to provide for the control of floods in the 
Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers; relation of flood control to 
waterway transportation. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 
9, pp. 8953-8957.) 

August 1, 1916: Remarks prompted by floods in Alabama, 
North and South Carolina. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 53, 
pt. 12, p. 11908.) 

December 21, 1916: Introduced a bill (S. 7510) providing for 
the control of waterways and water resources, for water con- 
servation for flood control, prevention, and protection. (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 54, pt. 1, p. 635.) 

February 10, 1917: Remarks: 

“Mr. Newranps. I wish to ask of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce whether there is reported in the river and 
harbor bill a provision for the organization of a waterways 
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commission, composed of departmental chiefs and distinguished 
engineers who are to make a thorough study of all the ques- 
tions that relate to the dey elopment of our waterways for navi- 
gation and other purposes?” 

The chairman of the Commerce Committee replied that such 
provision had been embodied in the bill, and the amendment 
(the river-regulation amendment) is printed on page 2990 of 


the RECORD. (CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp, vol. 54, pt. 3, pp. 2989- 
2990.) 
February 26, 1917: Debate: Mississippi and Sacramento 


Rivers flood-control bill, on the passage of the bill. (Coneres- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 54, pt. 3, pp. 4282, 4290, 4292, 4294, 4298.) 
THE NEWLANDS Riven-REGULATION AMENDMENT. 

The first Newlands river-regulation amendment was intro- 
duced in the Senate as an amendment to the river and harbor 
bill by Senator NewLanps, on February 16, 1910, and on Feb- 
ruury 18 was reintroduced by him, with a brief amendment, 
ae is printed in full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the latter 

ate. 

At that time Senator NEwLANÐs addressed the Senate on the 
subject of this amendment, and from his remarks the follow- 
ing is quoted: 

“THE WATERWAY CAMPAIGN. 

“Mr. Newbanps, Mr. President, the question of the develop- 
ment of the waterways of the country has been receiving great 
attention within the past few years. Various organizations 
have been formed throughout the country relating to the de- 
velopment of our waterways, associations appropriately named 
for the promotion of such development in the Mississippi Valley, 
on the various tributaries of the Mississippi, on the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Gulf coasts. This movement reached such 
headway through conventions and river and harbor congresses 
that Mr. Roosevelt, then President, took the matter in hand and 
appointed a commission in aid of his power of recommendation 
to Congress, called ‘the Inland Waterways Commission,’ which 
made a preliminary report to him, which report was subse- 
quentiy submitted to Congress. 

“Tt was my privilege to serve on that commission, and whilst 
a member of it I introduced a bill, Senate bill No. 500, in the 
Sixtieth Congress, first session, for the organization of an inland 
waterway commission, for the coordination of the various scien- 
tific services of the Government that related in any way to the 
development of our waterways and water resources, and for co- 
operation between the Nation and the States, municipalities, and 
private interests in the development of these waterways. That 
bill, with certain modifications, was approved by the then Secre- 
tary of War and by the Inland Waterways Commission, of 
which Mr. Burton, of Ohio, was the chairman. It was referred 
to the Commerce Committee and there considered. But it did not 
come up for passage. 

“Since then Congress itself took the matter in hand and ap- 
pointed a National Waterways Commission, composed entirely 
of Senators and Representatives, the previous Inland Water- 
ways Commission appointed by the President under his executive 
power of recommendation being a mixed commission, consisting 
of two Senators, two Members of the House of Representatives, 
and. five others—the Chief of the Engineer Corps of the Army, 
the Chief of the Reclamation Service, the Chief of the Forestry 
Service, the Chief of the Bureau of Soils, and the Chief of the 
Burean of Corporations. 

“Both these commissions have agreed substantially upon the 
lines of their recommendation as to legislation. They have 
declared for coordination of the scientific and constructive sery- 
ices of the Government in this great work and for the coopera- 
tion of the Nation with States, municipalities, corporations, 
and individuals that have any jurisdiction over or any right or 
interest in the development of our waterways, the purpose being 
to unite the information, the experience of the scientific sery- 
ices of the Government, and to unite the energies of all the 
various sovereignties and of all the corporations and individuals 
having jurisdiction over or interest in the water resources of 
the country in developing our waterways, not only for naviga- 
tion, but for bed giner setu, . 

+ * * 
3 eben USES OF WATER, 

of Mr. President, I imagine that there will be little difference of 
opinion that these related questions of forestry, of the reclama- 
tion of arid lands, of the drainage of swamp lands, of the de- 
velopment of water power, and the clarification of streams, all 
have a relation to the development of waterways for the purpose 
of navigation. The development of a waterway for naviga- 
tion may be entirely impracticable because of its cost; but if 
we can unite with the development of that waterway the recla- 
mation of the arid lands above, the drainage of swamp lands 
below, and the intermediate development of valuable water 


power, we then add to the natural resources of the country and 
create values which in themselves will be compensatory of the 
entire work, whereas the work would not be in any measure 
self-compensatory if confined to navigation alone. 

We have in this Government various scientific services, sery- 
ices of a very high standard, services of great espri de corps, 
services that have won the admiration and respect not only of 
Congress, but of the entire country. These services are now act- 
ing entirely separate and apart from each other, and yet they 
are all practically acting upon parts of the same subject matter. 

“We have the Engineer Corps of the Army operating simply 
upon the question of navigation. Their efforts thus far have 
been largely confined simply to the maintenance of a stable 
channel through the operations of dredging and bank protec- 
tion. We have the Reclamation Service engaged in the diver- 
sion of the flood waters of the upper reaches of streams, carry- 
ing those flood waters over the arid lands, and thus aiding in the 
prevention of the extraordinary floods which impair the efficiency 
of the channel of the river below. We have in them an agency 
for flood prevention and for the storage of the flood waters 
which will aid and promote navigation. Then, we have below 
vast areas of swamp land, rich with alluvial soil, the deposits 
of ages, almost useless because of the annual overflow, and the 
channel of the river itself so scattered and diverse as not to 
permit navigation anywhere. 

“The problem there is to make one navigable channel by 
bank protection and by bank levees, and by one process thus 
clear the channel for navigation and at the same time promote 
the reclamation of vast areas of rich and fertile land. So, also, 
in the development of our works for navigation we are com- 
pelted in places to provide for dams and locks in the rapids of 
the river where there is a rapid fall, and those dams and locks 
are useful for the development of water power, which in itself 
is partly compensatory of the project. 

“We have, then, the Reclamation Service; we have the For- 
estry Service; we have the Weather Service; we have the Soils 
Service; we have the Coast and Geodetic Survey; and we have 
the Geological Survey, all of them engaged in the study of 
questions relating to water, its development, and its regulation 
and control. Is it not the businesslike thing to provide some 
method by which those services can be brought ERRE for con- 
sultation and joint action? 

“The purpose of this amendment is to permit the President. 
of the United States to bring into coordination, through a board 
or boards, these related services; to bring them into coordina- 
tion with the Corps of Engineers of the Army, leaving that as 
the central organization in connection with the development of 
our waterways, as it has been for so many years, but giving it 
the benefit of the advice and the accumulated experience and 
information of these great services which have been making a 
study of similar subjects. 

“ WATER AXD RAIL COOPERATION, 


“Then there is the question of transportation. The National 
Waterways Commission in its very elaborate and able report 
presents the question of the development of our waterways in 
connection with railways, insisting that the decline of water- 
way transportation thus far has been due to the fact that the 
railways have discouraged water transportation and have 
sought by unfair competition to destroy it. So, in connection 
with this great work, we should be allowed the opportunity of 
calling upon the great transportation experts of the country, 
and also the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
themselves, for the purpose of advising this board, or these 
boards, regarding methods that will bring water and rail into 
cooperation and make each the friend and ally instead of the 
enemy of the other. 

~ TRANSPORTATION A CHARGE ON OUR NATURAL RESOURCES. 

“The railroad managers have declared that it is essential, in 
order to meet the transportation requirements of the country in 
the near future, that at least $5,000,000,000 shall be expended 
upon the railways of the country, That $5,000,000,000 is a 
charge upon the natural resourees of the country, as is so well 
stated in the report of the national commission. ‘The interest 
upon it, amounting to at least $250,000,000 annually, will be 
paid by the shippers of the country, and is it not a wise thing 
for us to consider whether we can not reduce in part the neces- 
«sity for such enormous expenditure by spending within the next 
10 years $500,000,000, and even perhaps a billion dollars in the 
aggregate? It is reasonable to suppose that the expenditure of 
a billion dollars in waterway transportation at the rate of 
$100,600,000 a year during the next 10 years will save more 
than half of the necessary expenditure of $5,000,000,000 upon 
the railways. 

Why is it that the railways have been unequal to the trans- 
portation requirements of the country? Why was it that two 
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or three years ago they broke down just before the panic? It 
was simply because the railroads were made the agencies of 
transporting the bulky and cheap products of the country, prod- 
ucts which could be better and more cheaply carried by water, 
and in reference to the transportation of which time was not an 
essential. Inquire of any railroad man, and you will find that 
the breaking down of the transportation system of the country 
Was not due to the transportation of the high-priced products, 
which pay high freight, but to the coarser products, the prod- 
ucts of the mine, the products of the field and the farm, such 
products as in Germany are carried mainly by waterway trans- 
portation, and which in this country, if we perfect our water- 
way transportation, can be carried largely upon the rivers of 
the country; so that it is important for us to act now and to 
establish the system under which we are to proceed. 

“The amendment which I have offered, whilst not going so far 
as I would desire to do, as indicated in my appendix to the 
report of the Inland Waterways Commission, goes as far as the 
judgment of Congress will at present sanction; but I believe 
that, so far as providing for coordination of the scientific serv- 
ices of the country, providing for comprehensive plans, and for 
cooperation between the Nation and the States is concerned, 
Congress will readily see the propriety of this amendment. 
Then we will have enlisted not only the information and expe- 
rience of the Engineer Corps of the Army, but the information 
and experience of every scientific service of the Government and 
the services of the best engineers, constructors, and transporta- 
tion experts of the country in the solution of these important 
problems; and we can enter upon this great work with compre- 
hensive plans, assigning to each sovereign its duty, to each 
interest its duty, properly apportioning costs and benefits, in- 
stead of entering upon an accidental and disjointed development, 
which may result, I fear, in the shipwreck of the waterway 
movement of the country.” 

e s * * 0 . » 


‘THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE. 


“If you will read the report of the conference of the gover- 
nors, unanimously acquiesced in by the governors of the great 
States, you will find the principles of coordination and of co- 
operation, such as are outlined in this amendment clearly sus- 
tained and vindicated. 

“ I quote from the declaration of the governors, as follows: 


We declare our firm conviction that this conservation of our natural 
resources is a subject of transcendent importance which should en 
unremittingly the attention of the Nation, the States, and the people 
in earnest cooperation. These natural resources include the land on 
which we live and which yields our food; the living waters which fer- 
tilize the soll, supply power, and form great avenues of commerce; the 
forests which yie he materials for our homes, prevent erosion of the 
soil, and conserye the navigation and other uses of the streams; and 
the minerals which. form the basis of our industrial life, and supply 
us with heat, light, and power. 

“ We agree that the land should be so used that erosion and soil wash 
shall cease; and that there should be reclamation of arid and semiarid 
regions by means of irrigation, and of swamp and overflowed regions 
by means of drainage; that the waters should be so conserved and used 
as to promote navigation, to enable the arid regions to be reclaimed by 
irrigation, and to develop power in the interests of the people ; that 
the forests, which regulate our rivers, support our industries, and pro- 
mote the fertility and productiveness of the soil should be preserved 
and perpetuated; that the minerals found so abundantly beneath the 
surface should be so used as to prolong their utility; that the beauty, 
healthfulness, and habitability of our country should be preserved and 
increased; that the sources of national wealth exist for the benefit of 
the people, and that monopoly thereof should not be tolerated. 

We commend the wise forethought of the President in sounding the 
note of warning as to the waste and exhaustion of the natural re- 
sources of the country, and signify our high appreciation of his action 
in anng this conference to consider the same and to seek remedies 
therefor through 5 of the Nation and the States. 

“We agree that this coo tion should find expression in suitable 
action by the Congress within the limits of and coextensive with the 
national jurisdiction of the subject, and, complementary thercto, by 
the legislatures of the several States within the limits of and coexten- 
sive with their jurisdiction. 

“We declare the conviction that in the use of the national resources 
our independent States are interdependent and bound together by ties 
of mutual benefits, responsibilities, and duties. 

$ * . * * * . 

“ We recognize in our waters a most valuable asset of the people of 
United States, and we recommend the enactment of laws Jooking 
to the conservation of water resources for irrigation, water supply, 
power, and navigation, to the end that navigable and source streams 
may be brought under complete control and fully utilized for every 
purpose. We especially urge on the Federal Congress the immediate 


adoption of a wise, active, and thorough waterway policy, providin 


for the prompt improvement of our streams and the conservation o 
thelr watersheds required for the uses of commerce and the protection 
of the interests of our people.” 


The Newlands river-regulation amendment was agreed to by 
the Senate as an amendment to the river and harbor bill on 
February 23, 1913, but was stricken out in conference, as will be 
seen by reference to the debates in the Senate on the river and 
harbor bill on March 1, 1913. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 49, 
pt. 5, Dp. 4365-4376, 4389, 4427-4428.) 
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On June 22, 1914, Senator Newranps again introduced the 
river-regulation amendment, and from his remarks in the Senate 
at that time the following is quoted: 

“Mr, New Lanps, Mr. President, I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed to the river and harbor appropriation 
0 and I desire to make a brief statement in connection there- 

th. 

Ever since 1907 I have been urging the adoption of a river- 
regulation bill, providing a commission with a fund of $60,000,- 
000 annually for 10 years, for the purpose of promoting the 
development and control of our rivers in the interest of irriga- 
tion, and also with a view to the solution of the related ques- 
tions of irrigation, forestry, fisheries, swamp-land reclamation, 
flood control, water-power development, cooperation of railways 
and waterways, and promotion of transfer facilities and sites. 
Two years ago I succeeded in placing an amendment upon the 
river and harbor bill in the Senate providing for the skeleton 
organization covered by this bill, but the amendment was lost 
in conference because of the opposition of the House conferees. 
Since then, as the result of conferences with Senator RANSDELL 
and Senator elect Broussard, of Louisiana, the bill has been 
amended by fully recognizing the Mississippi River as a 
national problem, and the bill now has the active cooperation 
of these gentlemen, Mr. Broussard having recently introduced 
it in the House. The bill is now known as the Newlands- 
Broussard bill. 

“Early in the present administration the President's atten- 
tion was called to the bill as a substantial compliance with the 
Democratic platforms of the past two campaigns, calling in the 
most specific terms for comprehensive plans, an ample fund, the 
coordination of the scientific services, and the cooperation of 
the Nation with the States in the full development and control 
of our rivers for every useful purpose. The President was much 
interested, and referred the bill to a Cabinet committee con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of War, Interior, Agriculture, and 
Commerce for their study and report. This Cabinet committee 
is very favorably inclined toward the general lines of the bill, 
but recommends as a step in the ultimate solution of the preb- 
lem the adoption of an amendment to the river and harbor bill 
practically on the lines of the amendment offered by me two 
years ago and adopted in the Senate. The matter has been the 
subject of discussion at a Cabinet meeting, and the President 
approves of this action. 0 

“The most important difference between this amendment and 
the full bill is that it does not carry the large and continuing 
appropriation for which the advocates of a comprehensive plan 
of waterway development have been working. It does, however, 
provide complete machinery for the coordination of the scientific 
services of the Government, for the study of the problems 
involved, and for the formulation of plans. The amendment has 
the approval of the Secretaries of the departments named, as 
well as of the President, and is acceptable to me as a step in the 
right direction, although it does not go as far as I had hoped it 
might be carried. It is my belief that upon such a substantial 
foundation, with the cordial cooperation of the administration, 
it will be a question of only a comparatively short time until the 
problem of how to conserve our water‘resources will be solved in 
the best possible way. 

“T ask that the amendment be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce.” 

There being no objection, the amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Sec. —. That a commission, to be known as the river-regula- 
tion commission, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Commerce, two Members of the Senate to be selected by the 
President of the Senate, and two Members of the House of 
Representatives to be selected by the Speaker, is hereby created 
and authorized to investigate questions relating to the develop- 
ment, improvement, regulation, and control of navigation as a 
part of interstate and foreign commerce, including therein the 
related questions of irrigation, forestry, fisheries, swamp-land 
reclamation, clarification of streams, regulation of flow, control 
of floods, utilization of water power, prevention of soil waste, 
cooperation of railways and waterways, and promotion of trans- 
fer facilities and-sites, and to formulate, if practicable, and to 
report to the Congress comprehensive plans for the development 
of the waterways and water resources of the country for every 
useful purpose through cooperation between the United States 
and the several States, municipalities, communities, corpora- 
tions, and individuals within the jurisdiction, powers, and rights 
of each, respectively, assigning to the United States such por- 
tion of such development, promotion, regulation, and control. if 
any, as can be properly undertaken by the United States hy 
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virtue of its power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
and by reason of its proprietary interest in the public domain, 
and to States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and 
individuals such portion, if any, as properly belongs to their 
jurisdiction, rights, and interests, with a view to properly appor- 
tioning costs and benefits, and with a view to so uniting the plans 
and works of the United States within its jurisdiction, and of the 
States and municipalities, respectively, within their jurisdic- 
tions, and of corporations, communities, and individuals within 
their respective powers and rights, as to secure the highest devel- 
opment and utilization of the waterways and water resources 
of the United States. Such river-regulation commission is au- 
thorized, for the purpose of said investigation and report, to 
bring into coordination and cooperation with the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the Army, as a board or boards, the other scientific 
or constructive services of the United States that relate to the 
study, development, and control of waterways and water re- 
sources and subjects related thereto, and to the development and 
regulation of interstate and foreign commerce, and to consider 
as a part of its study of a comprehensive plan the continuance 
of such a board or of such boards with a view to keeping such 
services in coordination and cooperation; and such river-regula- 
tion commission is authorized to appoint as members of such 
board or boards such engineers, transportation experts, experts. 
in water development, constructors, and other employees as it 
may deem advisable to appoint and employ in connection with 
the investigation and the formulation of plans herein authorized, 
and to lease offices. And for the expenses of such investigation, 
organization, and formulation of plans the sum of $500,000 is 
hereby appropriated.” 

The river-regulation amendment finally passed by Congress 
on August 3, 1917, and which became a law by the signature of 
the President on August 8, 1917, is section 18 of H. R. 4285, an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes,” Public, No. 37, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, is as follows: 

“ Sec. 18. That a commission, to be known as the Waterways 
Commission, consisting of seven members to be appointed by 
the President of the United States, at least one of whom shall 
be chosen from the active or retired list of the Engineer Corps 
ef the Army, at least one of whom shall be an expert hydraulic 
engineer from civil life, and the remaining five of whom may 
each be selected either from civil life or the public service, is 
hereby created and authorized, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, and subject to the ap- 
proval of the heads of the several executive departments con- 
cerned, to bring into coordination and cooperation the engineer- 
ing, scientific, and constructive services, bureaus, boards, and 
commissions of the several governmental departments of the 
United States and commissions created by Congress that relate 
to study, development, or control of waterways and water re- 
sources and subjects related thereto, or to the development and 
regulation of interstate and foreign commerce, with a view to 
uniting such services in investigating, with respect to all water- 
sheds in the United States, questions relating to the develop- 
ment, improvement, regulation, and control of navigation as a 
part of interstate and foreign commerce, including therein the 
related questions of irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid and 
swamp land reclamation, clarification of streams, regulation of 
flow, control of floods, utilization of water power, prevention of 
soil erosion and waste, storage, and conservation of water for 
agricultural, industrial, municipal, and domestic uses, coopera- 
tion of railways and waterways, and promotion of terminal and 
transfer facilities, to secure the necessary data, and to formu- 
late and report to Congress as early as practicable a compre- 
hensive plan or plans for the development of waterways and 
the water resources of the United States for the purposes of 
navigation and for every useful purpose, and recommendations 
for the modification or discontinuance of any project herein or 
heretofore adopted, Any member appointed from the retired 
list shall receive the same pay and allowances as he would if 
on the active list, and no member selected from the publie serv- 
ice shall receive additional compensation for services on said 
commission, and members selected from civil life shall receive 
compensation of $7,500 per annum. 

In all matters done, or to be done, under this section relat- 
ing to any of the subjects, investigations, or questions to be con- 
sidered hereunder, and in formulating plans, and in the prepa- 
ration of a report or reports, as herein provided, consideration 
shall be given to all matters which are to be undertaken, either 
independently by the United States or by cooperation between 
the United States and the several States, political subdivisions 
thereof, municipalities, communities, corporations, and indi- 
viduals within the jurisdiction, powers, and rights ef each, re- 


spectively, and with a view to assigning to the United States 
such portion of such development, promotion, regulation, and 
control as may be undertaken by the United States, and tg the 
States, political subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communi- 
ties, corporations, and individuals such portions as belong to 
their respective jurisdictions, rights, and interests. 

“The commission is authorized to employ or retain and fix 
the compensation for the services of such engineers, transporta- 
tion experts, experts in water development and utilization, and 
constructors of eminence as it may deem necessary to make such 
investigations and to carry out the purposes of this section, 
And in order to defray the expenses made necessary by the pro- 
visions of this section there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as Congress may hereafter determine, and 
the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, available until ex- 
pended, to be paid out upon warrants drawn on the Secretary 
of the Treasury by the chairman of said commission. 

“The commission shall have power to make every expendl- 
ture requisite for and incident to its authorized work, and to 
employ in the District of Columbia and in the field such cler- 
ieal, legal, engineering, artistic, and expert services as it may 
deem advisable, including the payment of per diem in lieu of 
subsistence for employees engaged in field work or traveling on 
official business, rent of offices in the District of Columbia and 
in the field, and the purchase of books, maps, and office equip- 
ment. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be construed to delay, pre- 
vent, or interfere with the completion of any survey, investiga- 
tion, project, or work herein or heretofore or hereafter adopted 
or authorized upon or for the improvement of any of the rivers 
or harbors of the United States or with legislative action upon 
reports heretofore or hereafter presented.” 

The following is a copy of S. 5736, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, introduced April 24, 1916, by Senator Francts G. 
NEWLANDS with a view to embodying in the Newlands river- 
regulattion bill the recommendations of the Interdepartmental 
Cabinet Committee and the Interdepartmental Committee of 
Service Chiefs, appointed by President Wilson: 

“ Be it cnacted, ctc., That the sum of $60,000,000, to be ap- 
portioned as hereinafter provided, is hereby reserved, set aside. 
appropriated, and made available until expended, out of any 
moneys not otherwise appropriated, as a special fund in the 
Treasury, to be known as the ‘river-regulation fund,’ to be 
used to promote interstate commerce by the development and 
improvement of the rivers and waterways of the United States 
and their connections with the Great Lakes and with each 
other, and by the coordination of and cooperation between rail 
and water routes and transportation, and the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate terminal and transfer facilities and 
systems, and their maintenance, improvement, and protection, 
and by the making of examinations and surveys and by the con- 
struction of engineering and other works and projects for the 
regulation and control of the flow of rivers and their tribu- 
taries and source streams, and the standardization of such flow, 
and by the maintenance of navigable stages of water at all sea- 
sons of the year in the waterways of the United States, and 
by preventing silt and sedimentary material from being carried 
into and deposited in waterways, channels, and harbors, and 
by the conservation, development, and utilization of the water 
resources of the United States, and by flood prevention and 
protection, through the establishment, construction, and main- 
tenance of natural and artifical reservoirs and detention basins 
for water storage and control, and levees, revetments, and other 
bank-protective works, spillways, wasteweirs, wasteways, by- 
passes, controlled outlets, and flood-control works of every 
nature and kind, and the protection of watersheds from denuda- 
tion, erosion, and surface wash, and from forest fires, and the 
maintenance and extension of woodland and other protective 
cover thereon, and the reclamation of swamp and overflow lands 
and arid lands, and the building of drainage and irrigation 
works in order that the flow of rivers shall be regulated and con- 
trolled not only through the use of flood waters for irrigation on 
the upper tributaries, but also through controlling them in fixed 
and established channels in the lower valleys and plains, and 
by doing all things necessary to provide for any and all bene- 
ficial uses of water that will contribute to its conservation or 
storage in the ground or in surface reservoirs as an aid to the 
regulation or control of the flow of rivers, and by acquiring by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, holding, using, lensing, 
hiring, and transferring by appropriate deed lands and any other 
property that may be needed for the aforesaid purposes, or 
which it may be deemed advisable to dispose of, and by doing, 
such other things as may be specified in this act or necessary to 
the accomplishment of the purposes thereof, and by securing the 
cooperation therein of States, municipalities, and other local 
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agencies, as hereinafter set forth, and for the payment of all 
expenditures provided for in this act. 

The aforesaid sum of $60,000,000, appropriated as hereinbe- 
fore provided, shall be apportioned for expenditure under this 
net as follows: % 

„(n) Twenty-five million dollars to the IIlinois River and its 
watershed and to the Mississippi River from the mouth of the 
Illinois to the Head of the Passes, including the Atchafalaya 
River as one of the mouths of the Mississippi River, to be ex- 
pended for the improvement of the Illinois River and for con- 
tinuing the improvement of the Mississippi River from the Head 
of the Passes to the mouth of the Nlinois River, for the control 
of floods thereon, and the establishment of a waterway from the 
Lakes to the Gulf; (b) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of the Ohio 
River and its tributaries, for the control of floods thereon, and 
the consequent improvement of navigation; (c) $5,000,000 to the 
watershed of the Mississippi River above the mouth of the Nli- 
nois River; (d) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of the Missonri 
River and all other tributaries of the Mississippi River, except 
the Ohio, from the mouth of the Illinois River to the Gulf, and 
all rivers draining into the Gulf of Mexico west of the Missis- 
sippi River; (e) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of the rivers drain- 
ing into Canada, the Great Lakes, and the Atlantic Ocean and 
rivers draining into the Gulf of Mexico east of the Mississippi 
River; (f) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of all the rivers draining 
into the Pacific Ocean in Oregon and Washington, including 
the Columbia River watershed; (g) $5,000,000 to the water- 
sheds of the rivers draining into the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys and into the Pacific Ocean north of Santa Bar- 
bara, in California; (h) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of all other 
rivers in California and the Great Inland Basin and the Colo- 
rado River. 

“NATIONAL WATERWAYS COUNCIL. 

“Sec. 2. That a national waterways council, hereinafter called 
the council, is hereby created, consisting of the President of the 
United States as chairman, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the chairman of the water-control board, to be 
appointed as hereinafter provided. 

“The council shall have authority to direct and control all 
proceedings and operations and all things done or te be done 
under this act, and to establish all rules and regulations which 
may, in their judgment, be necessary to carry into effect such 
direction and control consistent with the provisions of this act 
and with existing law and with any provisions which Congress 
may from time to time enact. 

“All plans and estimates prepared by the water-control board, 
as hereinafter provided, which contemplate or provide for 
expenditures from the river-regulation fund shall be submitted 
to the council for final approval before any of the expenditures 
therein provided for or contemplated are authorized or made or 
any construction work undertaken or contracts let under or in 
pursuance of such plans: Provided, That in case of an emer- 
gency the chairman of the water-control board shall have full 
power to act, and shall report in detail his action in every case 
to the council at its next meeting after his action. 

“ WATER-CONTROL BOARD, 

“Sec, 3. That to assist in carrying out the purposes aforesaid 
the council may utilize the various agencies of the Government, 
and there is hereby created a water-control board, hereinafter 
called the board, which shall consist of a chairman, to be ap- 
pointed by the council, and four assistant secretaries, to be 
appointed as hereinafter provided, and such additional members 
as the council may from time to time appoint. The chairman 
of the board shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, each 
assistant secretary aforesaid shall receive a salary of $10,000 per 
annum, and said additional members of the board such salaries 
as the council may from time to time fix. Subject to the direc- 
tion and control of the council as to general policy and pro- 
cedure, it shall be the duty of the board to ascertain in detail 
the work in progress and obtain plans, recommendations, and 
estimates of the work contemplated in the general field of water 
conservation, control, and utilization by the various agencies of 
the Government, States, counties, municipalities, districts, com- 
munities, corporations, associations, and indivduals, and on 
the basis of such information and the results obtained by its 
own surveys and investigations to prepare for the consideration 
of the council a general and comprehensive program of water 
and waterways conservation, regulation, development, and utili- 
zation, extending through a number of years, with compre. 
hensive general plans for each watershed, treating the entire 
watershed of each river as a unit, and with specific projects, 
plans, estimates, and recommendations, involving independent 
work by the United States and the combining of resources and 
energies ‘of the various public and private agencies aforesaid ; 


to coordinate and bring into conference the various agencies of 
the Government; and to examine, compare, adjust, allot, assign, 
and supervise their work, to the end that duplication may be 
avoided and the highest efficiency obtained; by agreement to 
assign to the various cooperating agencies the work to be done 
by them within their respective spheres; to accept, on behalf 
of the United States, from such agencies contributions of money 
und property of any kind to be used for carrying out the pur- 
poses authorized by this act; to make field inspection of all 
work done or contemplated under this act by the Government 
and its cooperating agencies; and to employ such engineers, 
transportation experts, experts in water development, construc- 
tors, and other employees, and to construct such buildings und 
work as may be necessary for those purposes. The board is 
hereby authorized to expend from the sums herein provided such 
amounts as may be necessary for services of employees in the 
city of Washington, D. C., and elsewhere; to pay therefrom such 
sums as may be necessary for office accommodations in the city 
of Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, and to purchase such 
law books, books of reference, periodicals, engineering, statis- 
tical, and professional publications as may be needed. Con- 
tributions received under this section shall be used by the board, 
under the direction of the council, for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act, and money so received shall be paid into the 
river-regulation fund herein created. Subject to the approval 
of the council, the board is authorized to enter into such con- 
tracts or carry on by hired labor or otherwise such work as 
may be necessary for carrying out the purposes of this act, 


within the limits of appropriations made or authorized by this’ 


act or appropriations or contributions which shall be hereafter 
made or authorized from time to time, or as may be necessary 
for executing projects under this act within the respective limits 
of cost thereof approved by the Congress, the funds for which 
shall have been provided by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
accordance with the authority conferred by this act. Subject to 
the approval of the council, the board may also employ the vari- 
ous agencies of the Government in carrying out such purposes 
or executing such projects. : 
“ COOPERATION WITH STATES AND OTHER AGENCIES. 

“ Sec. 4. That the board shall, in all cases where possible and 
practicable, encourage, promote, and endeavor to secure the 
cooperation of States, municipalities, public and quasi public 
corporations, towns, counties, districts, communites, persons, 
and assocations in the carrying out of the purposes and objects 
of this act, and in making the investigations and doing all co- 
ordinatiye and constructive work provided for herein; and it 
shall in each case endeavor to secure the financial cooperation 
of States and of such local authorities, agencies, and organiza- 
tions to such extent and in such ameunts as the council shall 
determine to be a just and equitable apportionment of work, 
costs, and benefits under all the circumstances in each case; and 
it shall negotiate and perfect arrangements and plans for the 
apportionment of work, cost, and benefits, according to the juris- 
diction, powers, rights, and benefits of each, respectively, and 
with a view to assigning to the United States such portion of 
such development, promotion, regulation, and control as can be 
properly undertaken by the United States by virtue of its power 
to regulate interstate and foreign commerce and promote the 
general welfare, and by reason of its proprietary interest in the 
public domain, and to the States, municipalities, communities, 
corporations, and individuals such portion as properly belongs 
to their jurisdiction, rights, and interests, and with a view to 
properly apportioning costs and benefits, and with a view to so 
uniting the plans and works of the United States within its 
jurisdiction, and of the States and municipalities, respectively, 
within their jurisdictions, and of corporations, communities, and 
individuals within their respective powers and rights, as to se- 
cure the highest development and utilization of the waterways 
and water resources of the United States. 

“APPOINTMENT OF WATER-CONTROL BOARD. . 

“Sec, 5. That each head of a department named in this act 
is authorized to appoint, with the approval of the council, for 
service as a member of the board, a highly qualified representa- 
tive, who shall be an assistant secretary in the department in 
which he is appointed; shall devote his time primarily to the 
work authorized by this act; shall have, subject to the direction 
of the head of the department, such general supervision and con- 
trol as may be necessary for the purposes of this act of the 
agencies within the department engaged upon such work; shall 
serve during good service and behavior; and shall be removable 
by the head of the department only for good cause. 

“ RIVER-REGULATION FUND. 

“Sec. 6. That no sums shall be paid out of the river-reguia- 

tion fund except on vouchers signed by the chairman of the 
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board or by an official designated by him in writing, drawn on 
the Secretary of the Treasury. To provide for carrying out the 
projects formulated under this act, which involve expenditures 
in excess of the $60,000,000 herein appropriated to the river- 
regulation fund, the appropriation hereafter to the credit of said 
fund of such sums as may be necessary is hereby authorized. 
At any time that the Secretary of the Treasury shall determine 
it to be necessary or advisable, in order to provide all or any 
part of the appropriation made or authorized by this act or 
which may be hereafter made or authorized or to provide reve- 
nues to execute a project under this act, which shall have been 
approved by the Congress, he may issue and sell, or use as a 
means of borrowing money, bonds in the necessary amount, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of August 5, 1909 
(36th Stats. L., pp. 11, 117), the act of February 4, 1910 (36th 
Stats. L., p. 192), and the act of March 2, 1911 (36th Stats, L., 
p. 1013). The sums appropriated or provided by the Secretary 
of the Treasury pursuant to this section shall be paid into the 
river-regulation fund and shall be available until expended and 
paid out as provided for in this act. All moneys received in 
connection with any operations under this act as well as from 
the sales of materials utilized and any condemned property shall 
be covered into the river-regulation fund’ and be available for 
expenditure therefrom. It is the intent and purpose of this act 
to authorize and empower the council and the board.and their 
officers, agents, and employees to do all necessary acts and 
things in addition to those specially authorized in this act to 
accomplish the purposes and objects hereof.” 

The following is a reference to the leading measures which 
have been introduced by Hon. Francis G. NEWLANDS at differ- 
ent times, from which the present river-regulation measure, 
section 18 of the river and harbor act of 1917, has been de- 
veloped : 

The Newlands national irrigation bill, officially designated 
after its enactment as the United States reclamation act: H. R. 
9674, introduced January 21, 1902. 

The inland waterways commission bills: S. 500, introduced 
December 6, 1907, and S. 3717, introduced December 10, 1909. 

Amended to S. 4501, the White Mountain and Appalachian 
National Forest bill: Introduced June 23, 1910. 

The Newlands river-regulation bill: S. 10900, introduced 
March 1, 1911; S. 122, introduced April 6, 1911; S. 2739, in- 
troduced July 14, 1913. - 

The Newlands-Broussard river-regulation bill, introduced as 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute for S. 2739, intro- 
duced January 31, 1914. 

The Newlands river-regulation bill, providing for a national 
waterways council and a water-control board, to conform to 
recommendations of the-interdepartmental committee: S. 5736, 
introduced April 24, 1916. 

The reclamation act, known before its passage as the New- 
lands national irrigation act, was passed by Congress on June 
13, 1902, and was signed by President Roosevelt and became a 
law on June 17, 1902. 

The river-regulation act, section 18 of the river and har- 
bor act of 1917, known before its passage as the Newlands river- 
regulation amendment, was passed by Congress on August 8, 
1917, and was signed by President Wilson and became a law on 
August 8, 1917. 

The original Newlands river-regulation bill, S. 10900, was 
printed in full in the report of the flood commission of Pitts- 
burgh, pages 391 to 396, and in a public document containing 
the remarks of Senator NewLanps in the Senate on Wednesday, 
February 15, 1911, on the passage on that day of the Appa- 
lachian and White Mountain Forest Reserve bill. 

The Newlands-Broussard river- regulation bill, amendment to 
S. 2739, was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 51, 
part 3, pages 2635-2638, and also in Senate Document No. 418, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session. 

The last Newlands river-regulation bill, embodying the recom- 
mendations of the interdepartmental committee, and providing 
for a national waterways council and water-control board, as 
recommended in that report, was printed in full in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 550, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, and has been 
hereinbefore reprinted in full in this historical statement. 

At every stage of its progress this great national movement 
for the conservation, development, and complete utilization of 
the water resources of the United States has been opposed on 
the ground that it was an unconstitutional and unwarranted en- 
largement of the functions of the National Government, and the 
mensures which Congress has finally adopted have each settled 
some one particular phase of this advancement of the sphere of 
governmental action. 


The United States reclamation act settled forever the right 
and obligation of the Government of the United States to con- 
struct works for the conservation and utilization of the surplus 
waters in the western half of the United States. 

The White Mountain and Appalachian National Forest Re- 
serve act went further and settled the quéstion as to the range 
and scope of the activities of the Federal Government on the 
watersheds of the navigable rivers. It established the princi- 
ple that the constitutional power and obligation of the National 
Government extends to the source of every tributary stream 
feeding a navigable river, and to the doing of any and all things 
that may be essential to control and regulate the flow of that 
river and all its source streams, so as to standardize their flow, 
so far as practicable, throughout the year. The act provides 
only for forest methods of accomplishing this object but if 
forestry is within its powers and obligations, there is no reason 
why all practicable methods of accomplishing the same result 
are not equally within the powers and obligations of the National 
Government, such as the building of artificial surface reservoirs, 
as advocated by the flood commission of Pittsburgh, or the con- 
servation by storage in the ground of waters used fer agricul- 
tural purposes, 

The Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers flood-contre? act again 
extended the recognized powers and obligations of the National 
Government to the protection of lands from overflow and flood 
devastation by engineering works built for that purpose, with- 
out any necessary justification for their construction, on the 
ground that such construction was warranted by their benefit to 
navigation, as had previously been contended. 

And now the river-regulation amendment, section 18 of the 
river and harbor bill of 1917, has practically and substantially 
declared that the powers authorized in the three bills above 
mentioned shall be extended to and cover the whole field of the 
conservation, development, and utilization of all the water re- 
sources of the United States, for every useful and beneficial 
purpose for which those waters can be used, and upon every 
watershed in the United. States. 

The United States reclamation act of June 17, 1902, was only 
n single stepping stone to this complete and comprehensive pol- 
icy; the White Mountain and Appalachian Forest Reserve act 
was another stepping stone; the Mississippi and Sacramento 
Rivers flood-control act was another; and now Congress has, 
after a campaign always having that ultimate object in view, 
and extending over more than a quarter of a century, un- 
equivocally placed the authority and powers and obligations of 
the National Government in this broad field upon a Nation- 
wide, enduring, and comprehensive foundation that will in its 
eventual working out save from waste “the Nation's greatest 
asset,” the surplus and now unused waters of the United States. 

The educational campaign that has steadfastly pushed for- 
ward this broad and beneficial national policy has been con- 
ducted through several different organizations, the oldest being 
the National Irrigation Congress and the American Forestry 
Association, . 

The National Irrigation Congress declared for the national 
irrigation policy at some of its earliest sessions and squarely 
put its demands before the people at the seventh national irri- 
gation congress held at Phoenix, Ariz., in 1897, and was unfal- 
tering in its support of that policy until it was adopted by Con- 
gress in June, 1902, by the enactment of the reclamation act. 

The American Forestry Association championed the White 
Mountain and Appalachian National Forest Reserve bill, or- 
ganized a nationnl campaign in its behalf, and marshaled the 
forces that fought for that bill through a period of fully 10 
years, until it was finally enacted by Congress in February, 
1911. 

The National Reclamation Association was organized as the 
National Irrigation Association on June 3, 1899, for the purpose 
of conducting a Nation-wide campaign for the entire broad na- 
tional policy advocated in the statement of the objects of the 
association, as set forth in its constitution, as follows: 


[Tue National Irrigation Association, organized June 2, 1899.] 
“ OBJECTS. 


“1. The adoption by the Federal Government of a permanent 
policy for the reclamation and settlement of the public domain 
under which all the remaining public lands shall be held and 
administered as a trust for the benefit of the whole people ef the 
United States, and no grants of title to any of the pablie lands 
shall ever hereafter be made to any but actual settlers and home 
builders on the land. 

“2. The preservation and development of our national re- 
sources by the construction of storage reservoirs by the Federal 
Government for floor protection, and to have for use in aid of 
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navigation and irrigation the flood waters which now run to 
waste and cause overflow and destruction. = 

“3. The construction by the Federal Government of storage 
reservoirs and irrigation works wherever necessary to furnish 
water for the reelamation and settlement of the arid public 
lands. 

“4, The preservation of the forests and reforestation of de- 
nuded forest areas as sources of water supply, the conservation 
of existing supplies by approved methods of irrigation and dis- 
tribution, and the increase of the water resources of the arid 
region by the investigation and development of underground 
supplies, 

„5. The adoption of a harmonious system of irrigation laws 
in all the arid and semiarid States and Territories under which 
the right to the use of water for irrigation shall vest in the 
user, and become appurtenant to the land irrigated, and beneft- 
cial use be the basis and the measure and limit of the right. 

“6. The dissemination by public meetings and through the 
press of information regarding irrigation, and the reclamation 
and settlement of the arid public domain, and the possibilities 
of better agriculture through irrigation and intensive farming, 
and the need for agricultural education and training, and the 
creation of rural homes as national safeguards, and the encour- 
agement of rural settlement as a remedy for the social and 
political evils threatened by the congestion of popualtion in 
large cities.” 

The National Reclamation Association of Louisiana was or- 
ganized in January, 1912, with a view to subsequently merging 
it with the National Irrigation Association, which was done 
in January, 1913, and after the great flood of 1913 a statement 
was issued to the business men of the United States setting 
forth the reasons why the Newlands river-regulation bill should 
have the support of the business interests of the country. 

That statement was as follows: 


“To the merchants and manufacturers of the United States: 


“The National Reclamation Association extends to you its 
greetings and urges your consideration of the following facts: 

“There is not a merchant or manufacturer in the United 
States whose market is the country at large who did not suffer 
from loss of trade, delayed collections, or uncollectible accounts, 
with consequent loss of profits, as the result of the disastrous 
floods that devastated the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys in 1912 
and 1913. These national catastrophes will continue to recur 
at frequent intervals in different parts of the country unless 
preventive measures are adopted by the National Government. 
Is it not better that this be done without dela¥ by prompt con- 
gressional aetion? Every year’s delay means a continuation of 
this risk of enormous losses, which will be removed whenever 
the inertia of Congress has been overcome by an insistent de- 
mand from the business men of the country. J 

“You insure against fire loss by the payment of a premium to 


an insurance company or by cooperation with some plan for 


mutual insurance. Is it not good business policy for every mer- 
chant and manufacturer in the United States to cooperate with 
others, and by their mutual activity and insistent demand for 
immediate action by Congress secure the passage of the New- 
lands rivey-regulation bill at the next session? That bill pro- 
vides flood insurance for all parts of the United States by pro- 
viding for doing the things in this country that have been so 
successfully done in several European countries to prevent and 
protect against damage by floods. What other countries have 
done we can do. Not to do it is to court the eventual destruc- 
tion that has finally been the fate of the countries of Asia and 
northern Africa that have neglected these national protective 
measures against the destructive forces of nature. 

The Newlands river-regulation bill creates a waterways com- 
mission and board of river regulation composed of the heads 
of the departments and bureaus of the National Government that 
are now at work on the problem of river regulation and con- 
trol. It coordinates their work, provides for cooperation with 
States and local districts or municipalities, and then appro- 
priates enough money for the work to actually get it done. The 
policy that built the Panama Canal and the national irrigation 
works in the West is applied by the Newlands bill to building 
works to harness and control the floods in all parts of the United 
States. The bill appropriates $60,000,000 a year for 10 years to 
do this work. That total appropriation of $600,000,000, cover- 
ing 10 years of construction work, is less than the actual direct 
losses from floods within two years in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys alone. 

The only way’ to deal with the flood problem is to treat every 
river from source to mouth, with all its tributaries, as a unit, 
and so far as possible slow up the run-off, harness the floods at 


their sources by all practicable means, and restore nature’s 
safeguards by providing controlled outlets and excess flood- 
water channels as well as levees, revetments, and local protec- 
tive works. Levees alone can never be made an adequate 
protection against the extraordinary floods of the unusually 
heavy flood years, and any plan that contemplates ‘levees only’ 
as a remedy will in the end prove a delusion and a snare and 
worse than a waste of money. 

“The Newlands river-regulation bill provides not only for 
levees but also for all other means for flood prevention and pro- 
tection that are practicable and applicable to the particular 
section where they should be adopted. It covers the whole 
problem and it covers the entire country. It recognizes, the 
necessity for flood protection and prevention and the equal 
right to such relief in all flood-menaced sections of the United 
States. The solution of this great problem demands that sec- 
tional selfishness be laid aside and the question dealt with na- 
tionally, under the constitutional power of Congress te aid navi- 
gation. The water that now goes to waste in floods must be con- 
served for beneficial use and turned into the river channels in 
the low-water season to float water-borne commerce. 

“On the Mississippi River, which presents the largest prob- 
lem, because this great river drains 41 per cent of the entire 
United States, the annual appropriations in the river and har- 
bor bill should be enlarged from year to year as the value of 
this great national inland waterway becomes better appreciated 
and commerce thereon increases. The werk done under the 
river and harbor bill, which is largely channel-imprevement 
work, must be supplemented by source-stream control, bank- 
protective works, and a system of controlled outlets and excess 
flood-water channels, so as to regulate the flow of the river, 
lower the flood stages, and raise the low-water stages, as pro- 
vided in the Newlands river-regulation bill. The floods that 
come from the West should be held back and used for irrigation 
and power development. The floods from the Ohio River should 
be controlled on the tributaries wheuce they come, and the 
water beneficially used, instead of sweeping down the valleys 
as a mighty agency of devastation and destruction. 

“The Newlands river-regulation bill has been before the 
country for more than two years and is strongly supported by 
such organizations as the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 
National Irrigation Congress, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Associated Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific 
Coast, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Los Angeles Clearing House, Arizona and 
California River Regulation Commission, River Regulation 
Committee of Stockton, Cat., Texas Bankers’ Association, Loui- 
siana Bankers’ Association, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, National Slack Cooperage Association, Flood Com- 
mission of Pittsburgh, and many other similar organizations, 
and has Nation-wide support from the press. 

“The active campaign for the passage of the bill by Congress 
is being conducted by the National Reclamation Association and 
the cooperation of every commercial and manufacturing concern 
and industrial institution in the United States is earnestly de- 
sired in order that the relief which this great constructive na- 
tional legislative measure will bring to the entire business 
interests of the country and particularly to the flood-menaced 
sections may be expedited and the danger of a recurrence of past 
disasters safeguarded against without delay. 

“ NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, 
R. H. DowN AN, 
“Chairman of the Board. 
“ GEORGE H. MAXWELL, 
“ Drecutive Director. 
“ WALTER PARKER, 
“ Secretary.” 

The National Irrigation Association, now known as the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association, from the date of its organiza- 
tion in June, 1899, 18 years ago, up to the enactment of the 
United States reclamation act, in June, 1902, conducted one of 
the most far-reaching and vigorous campaigns of education ever 
conducted in the United States for the policy set forth in its 
constitution above set forth, and its efforts contributed largely to 
the success of the movement that brought about the final passage 
of the reclamation act on June 13, 1902. 

The National Irrigation Association, in 1903, turned its atten- 
tion again to the broader aspects of the national movement to 
which it was devoted, and the broad and comprehensive national 
policy embodied in the Newlands river-regulation bill was de- 
clared and indorsed in the following resolutions drawn by George 
H. Maxwell, and adopted as an expression of the broad western 
vision of what should be done to prevent the waste and destruc- 
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tion of our national resources and safeguard against the annu- 
ally recurring menace of the floods: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE 
TRANS-MISSISSIPPI COMMERCIAL CONGRESS HELD AT SEATTLE, 
WASH., AVGUST 18-21, 1903. 


“We are drawing from nature's treasure vaults the wealth that 
has been accumulating through the ages. That wealth is in our for- 
ests, our mines, and our farms. Their products are the basis of both 
our internal and our foreign trade and commerce, and the original 
source of all employment for labor. 


“ CONSERVE NATIONAL RESOURCES. 

“The unparalleled era of prosperity through which we are 
now passing results from the rapid development of the mate- 
rial resources of our country, and we must preserve those re- 
sources if we are to maintain that prosperity. We are draw- 
ing from nature’s treasure vaults the wealth that has been 
accumulating through the ages. That wealth is in our forests, 
our mines, and our farms. Their products are the basis of 
both our internal and our foreign trade and commerce, and the 
original source of all employment for labor. 

“This mighty resource of natural wealth must not be wasted 
or destroyed. Not only should the natural resources of the 
trans-Mississippi region be systematically preserved but the 
home market for its products should be protected. 

“We have a higher destiny as a Nation than the mere crea- 
tion or accumulation of capital. We must preserye and be- 
queath to future generations the natural resources which will 
be necessary to their material welfare, and without which in 
the years to come, the masses of our people will inevitably be 
reduced to poverty, and suffer privation and distress. 

“ WHAT MUST BE DONE. 

“We may use and enjoy these vast natural resources with- 
out destroying them, and by a wise governmental policy they 
may be enormously developed and enlarged. But if this is to 
be done: 

“1. The appalling ravages from forest fires must be stopped. 

2. The reckless destruction of our timber resources by care- 
less and wasteful methods of lumbering must cease. 

“3. The forests must be preserved by right use, not only as a 
permanent source of supply for wood and timber but as sources 
of water supply and great natural reservoirs to hold back the 
flood waters and lessen the destructive volume of floods. 

“4, The waters that now run to waste must be storea both 
for flood protection and for use in irrigation and to create elec- 
tric power and for the improvement of navigation. 5 

“5. Reservoirs should be built throughout the mountain re- 
gions, and wherever practicable in the natural depressions and 
basins of the great plains in the valleys of the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers and their tributaries. 

“6. The building of a multitude of small reservoirs and 
pondas by damming the draws and coulees should be brought 
about. 

“7. The river channels should be, wherever necessary, deep- 
ened, straightened, and improved, and the banks protected by 
revetments. 

8. Levees should be built along the rivers for flood protec- 
tion and to improve the channels for navigation. 

“9. The public lands should be held as a sacred trust for 
those who will build homes upon them, and their rapid ab- 
sorption into private ownership by speculators and to create 
great ranges for live stock should be immediately stopped. 

“10. The National Government should build the great irriga- 
tion systems necessary for the reclamation and settlement of 
the arid region by actual settlers and homemakers, and the 
lands reclaimed should repay to the Government the cost of the 
construction of the works. 

“GREAT ENGINEERING WORKS. 


“The great engineering works necessary for the utilization 
of the waters of such large rivers as the Columbia, the Mis- 
souri, the Colorado, the Snake, the Milk, the Salt and Gila, and 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers in California, should 
proceed as rapidly as the lands reclaimed will be utilized, and 
will repay to the Government the cost of the works; and in the 
great interior central yalley of California the problem of the 
control of the floods of the Sacramento River, which would 
furnish water enough to irrigate 10,000,000 acres of land, if 
conserved and utilized, should be treated as a single problem 
involving arid-land reclamation, flood control, navigation, and 
drainage, and while the improvements of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers should be continued and extended by the 
National Government to fully develop the navigability of those 
rivers, the necessity of coping with the problem in its broadest 
aspects should be recognized and a complete and comprehensive 
plan for its entire solution should be prepared without delay by 
the engineers of the Reclamation Service and of the War De- 
partment of the United States.” 


The urgent needs of different sections of the country for relief 
along the comprehensive lines embodied in the Newlands river- 
regulation bill and in the river-regulation amendment, section 
18 of the river and harbor act of 1917, have found expression in 
the formation of strong local organizations in widely separated 
hydrographic basins. These local organizations have strength- 
ened and supplemented the Nation-wide educational campaign 
which the National Reclamation Association has during the 
last 18 years conducted in behalf of this national policy for the 
conservation, development, and utilization of all the water re- 
sources of the Nation for every beneficial purpose for which 
these now wasted water resources can be utilized, in every prac- 
ticable way and by every practicable method which can be 
adopted. 

The Pittsburgh Flood Commission was organized by the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce January 30, 1908. It raised a fund 
of over $125,000, made a complete survey of the watershed of 
the upper tributaries of the Ohio River above Pittsburgh, and 
published a report, which covered every phase of the problem of 
flood control, prevention, and protection with reference to that 
territory. 

This report established indisputably Pittsburgh's need for the 
broad national river-regulation policy contemplated by the pres- 
ent measure. Out of this need grew the larger and more com- 
prehensive measure designated and known as the Newlands 
river-regulation bill, which was drawn with the special view of 
covering the Nation’s needs for flood protection as well as 
waterways. The Newlands river-regulation bill was an exten- 
sion and enlargement of the original Waterways Commission 
bills, S. 500 and S. 3717, heretofore referred to in this statement, 
and was, first introduced in the Senate by Senator NEWLANDS 
on March 1, 1911. It is printed in full on pages 391-396 of the 
Report of the Pittsburgh Flood Commission, being S. 10900, 
Sixty-first Congress, third session, and S. 122, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, first session. 

The Newlands river-regulation bill was indorsed by the Na- 
tional Irrigation Congress at its Chicago session in December, 
1911, an indorsement which has been repeatedly reiterated at 
later sessions of that congress, by the California Inland Water- 
ways Association, by the Legislatures of California, Louisiana, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin, and by an almost unanimous 
public sentiment expressed through the press of practically 
every State in the Union. A late favorable editorial expression 
is from the Detroit News, from which is quoted the following 
excerpt: 

“The river and harbor bill contains one provision that may 
help to solve the ‘pork barrel’ problem. It provides for a 
waterways commission of seven members. Congressional rules 
cut that provision out of the bill in the House, but the Senate 
restored it. A similar provision was inserted in the bill last 
year by the Senate, but the bill failed to pass.” 

After specifying the powers conferred on the commission, this 
editorial continues: 

“ These are sweeping powers, but they are needed if system is 
to be introduced in place of chaos. The country is tired of the 
annual rivers and harbors bill fight and will be glad to see the 
entire control of waterways placed in competent hands, The 
danger is that Members of Congress eager for appropriations 
for pet projects ignored by the new board will try to override 
its reports, as they have sometimes overridden those of the Gov- 
ernment’s engineers to secure picayune improvements for their 
districts. But if the country gets behind the commission and 
insists that its recommendations be adopted, it may be that the 
annual ‘ pork barrel’ scandal may be avoided hereafter.” 

The most active of the local organizations above referred to 
was the National Reclamation Association, of Louisiana, or- 
ganized at New Orleans in January, 1912, and merged with the 
National Irrigation Association in January, 1913, as the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association. Those associations brought 
the necessity for source stream control before the Mississippi 
Valley as a lesson taught by the devastating floods that swept 
through that valley in 1912 and 1913. The campaign of the 
National Reclamation Association culminated_in resolutions 
adopted at a great public mass meeting at the Tulane Theater 
in New Orleans on May 15, 1913. Those resolutions were for- 
mally presented to President Wilson by Mr. R. H. Downman, 
chairman of the National Reclamation Association, acting as the 
aot representative of Gov. Hall, of Louisiana, on May 18, 
1 


The following is a copy of those resolutions: 
FLoop PROTECTION AND PREVENTION AND RIVER REGULATION. 


Resolutions adopted at the second mass meeting of ‘the citizens of New 
Orleans and Louisiana held at the Tulane eater on May 15, 1913, 
rea. ing and reiterating and again approving and indorsing the 

joint resolution of the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana 


adopted June 6, 1912, which was specifically and in extenso approved, 


adopted, and Indorsed at the first citizens’ mass meeting held at the 


Progressive Union Assembly Hall in New Orleans on June 20, 1912 
and indorsing and urging the immediate enactment by Congress ot 
the Newlands river- lation bill as amended when reported from 
the Senate Commerce Committee to the Senate on March 3, 1913, and 
embodied in full in Senate report No. 1339, Sixty-second 3 
third session, the said bill being S. 122, calendar No. 1187, of sal 
session. 


LR. II. Downman 3 J. H. Fulton, John J. Gannon, Frank B. 
yne, Chas. Janvier, general committee. 

* Whereas the people of the State of Louisiana, through their 
representatives in legislature assembled, did on June 6, 1912, by 
joint resolution, concurred in by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, declare as follows: 

“t Whereas the great flood of 1912 has demonstrated that the 
National Government only can obviate a recurrence of such over- 
flow disasters in the future by a national policy under which 
an adequate levee system will be built and maintained as na- 
tional fortifications against invasion and destruction by the 
forces of nature; and 

“*Whereas the steadily increasing volume of the floods in 
the lower Mississippi Valley has been largely caused by the 
changed condition of the watershed in the States comprising the 
drainage basin of the Ohio, upper Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers; and 

„ Whereas these causes and conditions are beyond the control 
of the States bordering the Mississippi from Cairo to the Gulf, 
and can only be controlled by the National Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of 
Louisiana (the Senate concurring therein), That the National 
Government should immediately extend such temporary relief as 
may be necessary to repair the broken levees and to maintain 
them in future, and to control the river in its channel by revet- 
ments and bank protective works which will safeguard against 
the destruction of levees by caving banks and shifting channels. 

“ ‘Resolved further, That in working out plans for flood pre- 
vention and the protection of the lowlands of the Mississippi 
Valley from overflow, the Mississippi River and all its tributaries 
und source streams should be treated as a unit, and a compre- 
hensive and adequate levee system, to be permanently main- 
tained by the National Government, should be supplemented 
by a system of reservoirs on the headwaters of the Ohio and 
its tributaries, and also on the upper Mississippi, and by a 
system of flood-water canals and storage reservoirs in the Mis- 
souri River Valley, by means of which the flood plane at Cairo 
would at all times be so reduced that no combination of hig’ 
water in the three upper rivers would ever create a great flooil 
in the lower Mississippi Valley, and at the same time prevent 
overflow and damage by floods in the valleys of the Ohio, the 
upper Mississippi, and Missouri Rivers. 

“*Resolved further, That the Nation can not longer afford 
to permit its resources of soil, of power, of water, and of navi- 
gation to be carried as a wasteful and destructive flood to the 
sea, and that since the States themselves can not, in the general 
interest, prevent this waste, the Federal Government should 
conserve such floods at their sources, and subject the now-wasted 
waters to beneficial use.’ 

“And whereas subsequently, on June 20, 1912, at a public 
mass meeting of the citizens of New Orleans, held in the Pro- 
gressive Union Assembly Hall, the foregoing joint resolution 
was approved and ratified and embodied in its entirety in the 
resolutions adopted at said meeting; and 

“Whereas a flood prevention and river regulation conference, 
attended by representative citizens from many different sec- 
tions of the State of Louisiana, was held in New Orleans on 
January 7, 1913, at which resolutions were unanimously adopted 
urging that the Newlands river regulation bill should be so 
amended as to specifically appropriate and set apart $100,000,000 
for work on the Mississippi River from St. Louis to the Gulf; and 
` “Whereas the said bill as originally drawn contained the fol- 
lowing provision: 

“*Sec. 18. That in carrying out the provisions of this act 
regard must be had, as far as practicable, to the equitable ap- 
portionment and contemporaneous execution of the works and 
projects contemplated under this act among the several water- 
ways systems of the United States’; and 

“Whereas when said bill was reported from the Senate Com- 
merce Committee on March 3, 1913, it was amended in accord- 
ance with the resolutions of said flood prevention and river regu- 
Jation conference and the following provision added to said 
section 18: 

Not less than $10,000,000 annually shall be apportioned to 
the Mississippi River from St. Louis to the Gulf, $5,000,000 to 
the Missouri River, $5,000,000 to the Ohio River, $5,000,000 to 
the upper Mississippi River above St. Louis,.and $5,000,000 to 
the Sacramento und San Joaquin Rivers in California’; and 
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“Whereas said bill also contains the following specification 
as to the appropriation and apportionment of the $50,000,000 
a year for 10 years appropriated thereby : - 

For the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, for build- 
ing bank-protective works to prevent erosion and cutting of the 
banks and consequent caving, and to control the river and hold 
it in a permanently fixed and established channel, and for build- 
ing and maintaining revetments, dikes, walls, levees, embank- 
ments, gates, wasteways, by-passes, flood-water canals, restrain- 
ing dams, impounding basins, and bank-protective works for 
river regulation, and as a means to that end the building of 
works for reclamation, drainage, and flood protection, and for 
building reservoirs and artificial lakes and basins for the 
storage of flood waters to prevent and protect against floods and 
overflows, erosion of river banks, and breaks in levees, and to 
regulate the flow of source streams and navigable rivers, and re- 
inforce such flow during drought and low-water periods, and for 
the operation and maintenance of the same, $30,000,000’; and 

“Whereas the said Newlands river-regulation bill, when so 
amended, specifically and by its terms fully and completely pro- 
vides for New Orleans, La., and the whole Mississippi Valley 
all the relief and benefits and all the measures for flood protec- 
tion and prevention, and embodies the entire national policy 
advocated in the aforesaid joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Louisiana; and 

“ Whereas the said bill rejects and condemns no plan, and pro- 
vides not for ‘levees only’ or for any one plan to the exclusion 
of others, but covers and provides for the adoption of all safe- 
guards and all plans and methods for flood protection and pre- 
vention that may, after proper survey and examination, be found 
practicable; and ` 

“ Whereas the said bill further provides similar relief an 
benefits for other sections of the country that are demanding 
national aid for flood protection, and without whose cooperation 
and support the Mississippi Valley can not expect to secure such 
national aid; and 

“Whereas the said bill has been before the people of the 
United States for more than two years, and now has Nation-wide 
support extending from Pennsylvania to California and from 
Montana to Texas, and will combine sufficient territorial po- 
litical strength to insure its passage by Congress; 

“ Now, therefore, we the citizens of New Orleans and Louisi- 
ana, in mass meeting assembled, do most heartily again indorse 
the wise and patriotic joint resolution passed by the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana on June 6, 1912, and do hereby renew 
and reiterate the demands embodied in the said joint resolution, 
and do hereby indorse the Newlands river regulation bill, and 
do hereby most earnestly urge the enactment of said bill by 
Congress at the present session, in order that the development of 
the Mississippi Valley shall be no longer retarded by the flood 
menace ; 4 

“And we hereby call upon our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress to extend their hearty and unqualified support to 
the principles so positively and unequivocally declared, as afore- 
said, by the Legislature of Louisiana, and to the aforesaid bill 
in which those principles have been embodied for congressional 
enactment.” 

After the presentation of the foregoing resolutions to the 
President at Washington by Mr. Dowman on May 18, 1913, 
the following striking article, setting forth a forecast of what 
the adoption of the national policy urged in those resolutions 
would bring to the great territory embraced in the valleys of 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, was published -edi- 
torially in the New Orleans Item of May 23, 1913: 

“WHEN THE VALLEY IS REDEEMED AND THE MOSSBACKS ARE ALL 

FORGOTTEN. 

Let us draw breath a moment in the strike, stop to tighten 
belts and lean upon our weapons, scan with placid and contented 
eye the moiling fragments of the scattered, frothing enemy— 
and then glance beyond the battle lines to the certain victory. 

“The space of peace is pardonable. We stand intrenched in 
truth. The cause is just—God knows none other touches nearer 
our hearts and homes. The foe is really ignorance, and for the 
fighters under that banner we can feel pity while we smite them 
hip and thigh. 

“ Picture the valley, 10 years hence, with the flood menace 
long since lifted, with the resource, the purse, and mind and 
conscience of the great Republic busy completing the task of 
redeeming and conserving against the waste of future ages the 
uncounted boundless wealth that fate and nature have given 
to us here between the Rockies and the Alleghenies: 

“In the Appalachians the new forests on the watersheds will 
have begun to grow anew. On the mountain slopes of upland 
America the agents of a beneficent Government will have shown 
the natives how to terrace their hillside farms. In the gorges 
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and valleys of the Allegheny and Monongahela, the Kentucky, 


the Cumberland, the reservoirs will be finished. On the water- 
sheds of the Ohio to the northward science will have worked 
out plans to prevent the recurrence of the disaster to come from 
such: floods: as 1913. Along the Ohio the locks and dams whose 
construction has dragged for years will be finished. From out 
the harbors of Pittsburgh, Louisville, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
will be moving vast fleets of barges and modern river craft, 
bearing to the markets of the South the product of the greatest 
freight-producing region on this earth—bearing it at the cheap- 
est freight rate the world knows—by the easiest, surest route to 
the greatest market in the history of mankind: 

Far up the upper Mississippi the canals through to the Great 
Lakes will be built. Boats will be loading in Minneapolis, in 
Chicago, in Duluth, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Rock Island, with 
all the myriad articles their factories and their fields and mines 
produce that folk to the southward need. Reservoirs above 
Minneapolis will have lifted danger of flood from a vast area’ 
there. From great water-power plants established on the dams, 
hydroelectric power will keep the busy factories humming 
through the nights and days—the charge therefor maintaining 
the works for flood prevention and stream control. 

“Away in the far Northwest, on millions of acres of land 
now lying barren to the surs of summer and the winter winds, 
the quiet farms will guard their fertile acres—where the water 
is kept on the ‘land that wants it’ and off the land that 
doesn't. From out of the prairies the tide of corn and wheat 
will move toward the river towns on the Missouri, there by barge 
to seek the route that nature marked thousands of years ago, 
down to the southern sea. The Missouri, no longer the sullen, 
vengeful, reckless stream of disorder and disaster, will carry. 
again the argosies of commerce. On the distant mountain sides 
the new sapling forests will begin anew to catch and hold the 
humus and the moisture. Cared for, handled, guarded, con- 
trolled, the ‘blessed rain,’ no longer an agent of destruction 
everywhere, will be man’s best instrument of plenty and pros- 
perity. 

“So to the southward may we picture the change—Memphis 
no longer a promontory in a springtime inland sea, with busied 
Army officers sending out relief expeditions into the flooded 
area, but instead a great port of call’ on the river route to 
the markets beyond the Gulf and beyond the canal; with ware- 
houses, wharves, elevators lining its river front; the new-style 
river steamers replacing the ancient boats of the Lee Line’ and 
the old Kate Adams; the harbor busy as that of Hamburg or 
any city on the Rhine or Elbe; and the whole mind of the 
people turned away from the dread of disaster to busy thinking 
of how best to turn te use the tremendous instrument which 
nature gave and man retained for a Nation’s use. 

Imagine the significance of that altered frame of mind on 
down the valley! Vision the dwellers on the rich lands of the 
Mississippi Delta, of the Arkansas lowlands, no longer dread- 
ing floods! Think of their initiative freed from the numbing 
weight of the ‘flood menace’! Picture the stream flow regu- 
lated, levees strong enough to stand the height beyond: which 
the people know the waters can not go and banks assured 
against all caving! Picture Helena, Arkansas City, Greenville 
absolutely safe for themselves and for the region round about 
them! 

“Vision that security in upper Louisiana, in the country 
facing Vicksburg and Natchez; imagine it in the lowlands along 
the Red, the Ouachita, the Black! Picture the change in the 
waste land abeut the junction of the Red, the Mississippi, and 
the Atchafayala, with the swamps reclaimed, with a great con- 
trolled sluice way across Old River, with adequate levees on 
both sides the Atchafalaya to the Gulf, with locks that will con- 
tinue navigation while the gated dam controls the stream flow 
to Red and Mississippi alike | 

“In Pointe Coupee and West Baton Rouge, in Iberville and 
Ascension the current would have ceased to gnaw, the herald 
of alarm would no longer call the countryside to battle against 
the water as against a living, vengeful enemy. The banks would 
be fixed, the levees: would be strong and broad and built for 
the ages: 

“At Bayou Plaquemine, at Manchac, at Lafourche, perhaps 
at other places, there would be regulated, guarded, absolutely 
controlled spill ways, themselves leveed and guarded out to 
the lakes, to take off the surplus water, insurance against any 
greater height than the levees would be built to sustain. 

“Tn all the region men would go about their business abso- 
lutely sure! 

No longer would the winds of March bring fear and the 
April rains disaster. 

“And in all the valley the new measure of activity, of com- 
merce, of business, would converge toward the valley’s outlet 
to the southward! 


“ To the empty acres of Louisiana and Mississippi the flocking 
land-hungry emigrants from the Middle West would have rushed 
the moment the flood menace’ had been made sure of extine- 
tion. Already the millions of acres of reclaimed and reclaimable 
land about the mouth of the Mississippi would have been taken 
up. The swamps would have been cleared and drained, the 
great estates cut up into busy farms. Good roads, good schools, 
quickened life and trade already would have remade the life 
of all. In the towns and villages a new era would have come, 
a new point of view been opened, a new hope and a new confi- 
dence creating a new activity. 

“And sitting at the valley's gate, New Orleans, redeemed and 
safe and whole, would sit the beneficiary of all the change 
from far-off watersheds in the mountains of the East and West 
down to the very Gulf. To her merchants would come the 
trade of the new dwellers on the safe lands of the South. To 
her banks. would center the surplus capital of the region re- 
lieved from danger. To her docks and wharves would come 
the river craft from the Ohio, the Missouri, the Great Lakes, 
the upper Mississippi, the Red, the Cumberland, the Kentucky, 
the Tennessee; and to her harbor would assemble the ships: of 
all the seven seas to barter cargoes with the eraft from the 
inland waters. 

“A ‘dream’ ? 

„Joo good to be true?” in the poetic language of the 
facile ‘ Pic.’ 

“So men sneered at the suggestion that the Great American 
Desert would ever be smiling farm land. So elder statesinen 
as wise and weird as RANSD EIL laughed to scorn the suggestion 
that Oregon and Washington: were worth fighting for. So the 
reclamation act was laughed at, and the Appalachian bill said 
to be a ‘joke? So men scoffed at Edison when he explained 
his incandescent lamp. So railroad-owned newspapers and their 
blind followers: prodded old John T. Morgan, when through the 
harassed years he took the part of modern Cato and ever thun- 
dered that The canal must be dug!’ So learned engineers toid 
Goethals and Roosevelt that the Panama Canal never could be 
completed in the exact way, shape, and form in which it is being 
completed ! 

“So our own fossils of many years ago told Eads the jetties 
wouldn't work; so our own Supreme Court wisely asserted that 
no human power could ever filter enough Mississippi River 
water for New Orleans to drink and bathe in. Yet the jetties 
are built and working, and the filtered water is at hand for 
anyone who will turn the faucet! 

A dream? 

No! A plain picture in the large of the exact changes that 
have been wrought on smaller scale by these exact means in 
other regions, a picture of what we can get for the Mississippi 
Valley! 

“Tt is this which the Newlands bill has in view. Mr. RANS- 
DELL has said that the Newlands bill furnishes.‘ ample means to 
build levees. on the Mississippi and protect us from floods.” 
His bill proposes: no more than that. Isn’t the bare possibility 
that this ‘dream’ might be made true in its other purticulars 
enough to make it worth working for?” 

The needs of the Sam Joaquin Valley and central California 
for waterway, flood prevention, and water conservation. legisla- 
tion of this character have been urgently pressed by the Stock- 
ton River Regulation Commission, through its chairman, Mr. 
J. L. Craig, and vice-chairman, Mr. G. McM. Ross, and indorsed 
by the Water Problems Association of California, the Fresno 

ber of Commerce, the San Joaquin Valley Commercial 
Association, and numerous other similar organizations on. the 
Pacific coast. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce for more than 15 
years: has been a constant and earnest advocate of this legis- 
lation, supperted by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and 
many other similar organizations in every great hydrographic 
basin in the United States, most active among whom has been 
the New Orleans Association of Commerce, working in coopera- 
tion with the National Reclamation Association, and as the re- 
sult of their activity the special requirements and needs of the 
great Mississippi Valley drainage basin were more fully and 
specifically provided for in the bill known as the Newlands- 
Broussard river-regulation bill (S. 2739 and H. R. 12754) 
printed as Senate Document 418, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session, which in other respects was substantially the same as 
the original Newlands river-regulation bill. 

On February 24, 1913, the Senate adopted an amendment to 
the river and harbor bill which was known as the Newlands 
river-regulation amendment, and which was very similar in its 
provisions to the amendment embodied in the bill by the Senate 
Commerce Committee at this session and now under considera- 
tion, After extended discussion, however, which will be found 
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in Senate Report 1339, Sixty-second Congress, third session, 
that amendment was lost in conference. 

Again, substantially the same river-regulation amendment was 
adopted by a vote of the Senate as an amendment to the river 
and harbor bill, but it was afterwards stricken out on a reserved 
point of order. 

When the water-power bill was before the Senate on Febru- 
ary 21, 1916, an amendment to that bill was moved by Senator 
Newtanps which embodied the provisions of the Newlands- 
Broussard river-regulation bill. 

The discussion in the Senate at that time on this subject ex- 
tended over several days and has been brought together and 
published as a public document under the title“ Water a 
national asset.” That document includes the platforms of the 
political parties in different campaigns approving the general 
policy with reference to our rivers which has now taken form 
in the pending measure. The Democratic platforms of 1908 and 
1912 were particularly clear and specific in their pledges for 
legislation such as that which the Congress is now enacting. 

The direct appeal to President Wilson through the resolu- 
tions of the mass meeting at New Orleans which were presented 
to the President by Mr. R. H. Downman on May 18, 1913, resulted 
later in the appointment by the President of the Interdepart- 
mental Cabinet Committee, composed of the Secretaries of War, 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce, who, with the aid of the 
chiefs of the different Government services and bureaus having 
to do with waters and waterways, made a most exhaustive inves- 
tigation of the subject, particularly with relation to the working 
out of some plan for the better coordination and cooperation of 
these Government departments and agencies. As the result of 
that investigation and study of the subject, the hearty coopera- 
tion of the Secretaries named and of President Wilson has been 
enlisted and exerted in bringing this great public movement to 
a successful conclusion. 

The country is to be congratulated that the support of Presi- 
dent Wilson, first expressed in his telegram to Senator NRW- 
LANDS as president of the National Irrigation Congress at its 
Salt Lake session on September 29, 1912, has resulted in the 
enactment of the present measure creating the Waterways Com- 
mission, which opens up such stupendous possibilities of benefit 
to the people of the United States. 

The broad and comprehensive purposes which have actuated 
the Congress in its enactment were strongly stated in the report 
of the Secretaries composing the Interdepartmental Cabinet 
Committee to the President on February 26, 1916, set forth in 
full in the CONGRESSIONAL Record for April 11, 1916, from which 
the following is quoted: 

[Remarks of Hon. Francis G. NEWLANDS, of Nevada, in the Senate of 
the United States, Apr. 11, 1916.) 

“Mr. NewLanps. Mr. President, some time ago, at the height 
of the flood at New Orleans, a telegram was addressed by the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce to the Secretary of 
Commerce, which I will insert in the Recorp, calling attention 
to these floods and to the party assurances given regarding 
flood mitigation and river development, and suggesting imme- 
diate legislative action upon the subject. Following the receipt 
of that telegram the President reconstituted the interdepart- 
mental committee, which some time ago was instructed by him 
to inquire into the differing phases of river regulation and con- 
trol presented by various bodies and to report to him. That 
committee consisted of the Secretaries of War, of the Interior, 
of Agriculture, and of Commerce. 

„The office of Secretary of War being vacant, the three other 
Secretaries met and communicated with the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], the junior Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Broussard], the Representative from Mississippi 
(Mr. HUmPHREYS], and myself. Mr. HumpHREYS was unable to 
be present, owing to illness; but after several discussions of the 
question the Interdepartmental Cabinet Committee drew up a re- 
port to the President presenting their views regarding needed 
legislation. That report has been recently transmitted to me by 
the President of the United States. I ask to have read the 
letter of the President and the report of the interdepartmental 
committee, and I will ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the telegram to which I have referred. 

“The Vice Present. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

“The telegram referred to is as follows: 


“[Telegram.] 
“New ORLEANS, February 15, 1916. 
“Hon. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
“Secretary Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

“ Dear Sin; One of the main-line levees of the Mississippi River in 
northern Louisiana has just given way in a district which suffered 
in 1912 and in 1913. A vast area of fertile farm land is being in- 
undated. The people are fleeing from their homes. We are sending 


them help, as we always do. You are one of the members of the inter-. 


departmental committee appointed many months ago to study the 
various submitted plans of stream and flood control. Your committee, 
we have been informed, reached an agreement upon the principle of the 
measures which were to be supported before Congress by the executive 
department. This o ation, voicing the settled judgment of the 
business community of New Orleans, is on record as favoring the prin- 
ciple and the form of one great measure submitted to you for your 
approval, and by you in principle indorsed. 

“Through three sessions of Congress we have waited patiently for 
the action to which the Democratic Party is pledged and to which you 
lore yourselves have submitted your belief and your approval. 
We have waited, conscious that each year of delay in approaching the 
problem of flood and stream control in a broad and comprehensive man- 
ner adds another year to the many years of our continual and recurring 
peril. Still no action has come, We do not presume to sit in judgment 
upon those of you who occupy posts in close relationship to the processes 
of legislation and of execution in the Federal Government, but we do 
know that our peril continues, that we lose in money and in lives in 
each returning year of flood. We suffer an invasion as real as-though 
it were directed by the head of an alien government. We lose lives as 
certainly as though they had been lost in Mexico or on the high seas. 
We suffer the imposition of indemnities which we must meet with taxes 
and bond issues that are just as much indemnities as though levied by 
a conquering army, and through the years and in proportion to the 
wealth of the region afflicted, what we have lost and what we have paid 
surpasses the indemnities inflicted upon France after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War—the greatest indemnity ever paid by any one nation. 

Here in New Orleans we feel that we as individuals and our invest- 
ments are physically safe because we haye massed resources of human 
power and of material which enable us to keep our levee breastworks 
so far ahead of the long lines reaching up the two sides of the Missis- 
sippi River from here to Cape Girardeau that levees elsewhere give way 
before the flood level reaches us, and thus we are saved by the misfor- 
tune of our fellow citizens of the er Valley. We appeal to you 
now in behalf of those unfortunates in Kentucky, southern Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana who have lost their homes, their 
fortunes, or their lives through the onslaught of the forces of nature 
operating over the territory of thirty-odd States, and concentrating 
their evil effect. upon those who live in the smaller regions on the lower 
reaches of the 8 L Valley. 

“It is now too late for Congress to do more for those who are suffer- 
ing than to give them food, if they need it, to furnish them with Gov- 
ernment tents, and to put at their call the officers of the United States 
Army; but it is not too late for the interdepartmental committee to 
make known its conclusion and its findings with reference to suggested 
legislation having to do with the inland rivers of the United States, It 
is not too late for the executive department of the Government to put 
its recommendations before Congress, to lend the strength of its influ- 
ence in support of the measures already drafted and pending therein 
which will bring to bear upon the whole vast interrelated problem o 
stream-flow control, flood-disaster prevention, and use of the rivers in 
navigation the coordinated power and capacity of the whole Federal 
Government. It is not too late for this administration and this Con- 
gress to undertake ‘after Panama’ the task of ‘the inland rivers’; 
carrying out the policy so well phrased and indorsed by President 
Wilson in his telegraphic message to Senator NeEWwLANDS, dispatched in 
the autumn of 1912: 


“* SEAGIRT, N. J., September 29, 1912. 
Hon. Francis G. NEWLANDS, 
“< President Irrigation Congress, Salt Lake, Utah: 

“* Please express to the National Irrigation Congress my hea ap- 
proval of the policy it is met to promote, and especially of the policy of 
supplementing bank and levee protection by storage of flood. waters 
above for irrigation and water power, turning floeds from a menace into 
a blessing and at the same time abundantly R waters. 

“*Wooprow WILSON.” 

Is it asking too much to request you to read this telegram at the 
next Cabinet meeting as a respectful and an urgent message from the 
Association of Commerce, as representing the afflicted and jeopardized 
people, to the responsible heads of a Government from which we had 
expected adequate measures of safety? 

R “ WALTER PARKER, 
“General Manager New Orleans Association of Commerce.” 


“Mr. NEWLANDS. Now I ask that the Secretary read the let- 


ter of the President and the report of the interdepartmental - 


committee. 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

“The Secretary read as follows: 


“THe Warre HoUsE, 
“Washington, April 3, 1916. 
“ Hon, Francis G. NEWLANDS, 
“United States Senate, 

“My Dran Senator: I take the liberty of sending you inclosed a 
copy of a memorandum concerning flood control which the Secretaries 
of the Interior, of Agriculture, and of Commerce were kind enough to 
prepare for me. I hope that it will prove of interest to you. I know 
Saat ou were consulted at the time the memorandum was contem- 
plated. 
“ Sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


“THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
“Washington, February 26, 1916. 

„Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: In accordance with your suggestion we beg 
to present a résumé of our views as to the A on way of dealing 
with the problem of so regulating and handling our rivers that they 
will be made to be of greater use and of less injury to the Nation. 

“We do not feel the necessity for N the need for such leg- 
islation. Each recurring year makes plain the greatness of the work 
that must be undertaken if we are to keep our rivers within their 
banks. The floods of each year take their toll in property and lives. 
Our streams are filling with silt and their channels becoming less cer- 
tain and reliable as nature’s primal highways. Vast bodies of lands of 
the richest alluvial character are submerged so large a portion of the 
time as to be of no value to the Nation and of no service to the world. 
Therefore, to make more navigable our streams, to protect the cities 
and farms already established and to make a place for others, to save 
life and increase our crops, to conserve the waters on the higher 


reaches of the streams where they ma 
and to convert their — — into e power — these are the chief ends 


may be used for needed irrigation, 


to be reached by river im 
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pe 
lan in its logical en necessary 

e do believe, however, that the Congress should commit itself to 
a comprehensive policy of river development, involving the expenditure 
over a long period of a large sum of money, with :sufficient app: - 
tions immediately available for continuing the wark — 2 the lower 

in accordance wich the of the 5 


N prosecution of the work. 
course, such as the Panama and 
these cases Congress determined that such enterprise should be 
taken, the genera! lines of development, and in a sense 9 f 
to award the money necessary for the eo on of enterprise 
within a limited time, Were the details of the plans and their execu- 


tion to executive 

“We believe that T the execution of such a policy the reg ators 
should authorize a national waterways council, composed of the 1 
dent and the four heads of departments most concerned War, Interior, 
Agriculture, and Commerce—and a subordinate water-control board, 
composed of a highly * representative from each of the four 
departments and of ngineers or o as the Congress 
may authorize. The four 1 representatives of the latter board 
should have such standing the departments and such functions as 
would enable them to secure such data and services in connection with 
the work from the various bureaus in the departments as may be sery- 
ieeable and necessary. The national waterways ere should be 
authorized to direct — control the general po 2 rocedure of 
the water-control board and other agencies charg am the execution 
of the work, to establish the necessary rules and regulations, to con- 
sider and anprove plans, the distribution of funds coor authorization 
from the Congress, to decide questions of conflict, and to report to 
Co fhe latter board should be auth to coordinate and 
invoke the services of the necessary bureaus and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, te make preliminary surveys and detailed plans for work 
in various areas, to prepare estimates, to study the activities of the 
States, municipalities, organization, and individuals in water regula- 
tion, to prepare a cenere program of water and wate 
tion and development involving the combined resources and cooperation 
of all the agencies, to recommend to the a cep ae approval the 
assignments for the different bureaus or epartments, 
to complete ee aks of the moak already . — rip and imme- 
1 to supervise the prosecution of the work under the plans ap- 
prov: It would be understood that in the meantime there should be 
no 3 with the execution of the existing plans of the Mis- 

veg River Commission for the work on the lower Mississippi, ena 
that these plans should pr as outlined unless it should 
clear that improvements could be made. 

“The most pressing call for help has come and continues to come 
from the lower Mississippi. As to this river, what may be determined 
——— 3 have been 5 by the eminent body of national 

0 3 now p with their work to its com- 

——9 r em gone out of the fact that they can not 
a isn for the 55 of their work a and for a sufficiently 
ong period, owing to the fact that each year the work must wait on 
the appropriations for that year. 


esd rosecuting these plans 8 and later as investigations pro- 
for N r these works with others of a constructive nature 
hig her up the river, and for undertaking as soon as possible projects on 


other 1 
ummarize, we recommend : 

sot h That Contes declare its purpose to deal with our river prob- 
lems in a comprehensive way, involving a ee expenditure of 
funds and the immediate expenditure of cons able amounts, and the 
9 — . — ot 3 intimately related to the executive branch of the 

ve 

“2. That’ the boards and the other parts of the machin oe prastied 
for shall be directed to continue the work on the lower Mi i sub- 
stantially under N Dan and to proceed with the investigations 
and the elaboration of —.— on other parts of the Mississippi 1 River 
und other rivers of the 

„. That all the available agencies of the Government shall be coor- 
dinated in this endeavor to improve and — — our rivers, to control 
tloods, = utilize waters, and to reclaim valuable lands and make the 
necessary reports to Congress as bases for a a 299 

“4, T at it the nditures for this work should, be met 
by the sale of national bonds, and that the lands ee should be 
made to bear a proportion of such expenses, agreements in this regard 
to be submitted to the Congress as part of the plan for development, 


rdiall urs, 
8 “ PRawenin K. LANE. 
“D. F. HOUSTON. 
“ WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
“The PRESIDENT, 
“The White House.” 


The necessity for such legislation as that embodied in the 
river-regulation amendment, section 18 of the river and harbor 
bill of 1917, was explained in brief and its relation to the pro- 
visions of the Democratic platforms of 1908 and 1912 shown 
in the remarks of Senator Newnanns in the Senate on February 
21, 1916, on the subject, as set forth in the following quotation 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Record of that date: 
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“RIVER DEVELOPMENT FOR INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


“Mr. Kenyon. May I suggest that in the debate on the river 
and harbor bill it was disclosed that over $140,000,000 had been 
spent on the Mississippi River? 

“Mr. Gamern. Yes, Can the Senator give us any good 
reason, any substantial reason, that would tend to clarify our 
minds and vision, when we come to the consideration of this 
subject, as to how it is that after having spent $140,000,000 on 
the Mississippi River there is not any commerce on that river? 

“Mr. NEWLAN DS. I tried to explain that in my remarks when 
the Senator from New Hampshire was not present. 

“Mr. GALLINGER. I am sorry I was not present. 

“Mr. Newranps. But I shall be glad to give the Senator an 
epitome of what I said on that subject. 


“THE MISSISSIPPI AS A PERFPRCETD INSTRUMENTALITY OF COMMERCE, 


The Senator's inquiry is as to how, logically, we can con- 
sider the expenditure of more money on the Mississippi River 
when the expenditure of 5140,000, 000 has done very little 
toward the promotion of navigation on that river. My auswer 
is that that expenditure has been scattered most ineffectively 
over a great number of years; that the expenditure did not in- 
yolve the comprehensive treatment of the entire river with a 
view to making it an instrumentality of commerce; that the 
work was done largely in detached places here and there, in 
the removal of sand bars and other obstructions or in the con- 
struction of levees, and so forth; but that there never has been 
an effort really to artificialize and perfect the Mississippi River 
as an instrumentality of commerce. That inyolves the establish- 
ment of transfer facilities and sites, the dovetailing of the river 
with the rails by a system of legislation and administration, 
the construction of the proper wharves, the erection of the 
proper stations and warehouses, nnd so forth. The river has 
thus far been developed practically as a railroad would be de- 
veloped across the continent, with spaces, every mile or two, of 
rails left out, or without stations or sidetracks. ‘The Senator 
can understand how effective a railroad would be upon which a 
very considerable amount of money had been expended that was 
in that condition; and that has been practically the coudition of 
the Mississippi River. 
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“What does the development of our rivers for purposes of 
commerce mean? Tt means the construction of wharves, ware- 
houses, and transfer facilities, the acquisition of transfer sites, 
and a complete coordination with our railways. We have al- 
lowed our railways to sandbag our water carriers without pro- 
tecting our water carriers by the law, and then we haye failed 
to give our water carriers a perfected instrumentality, which 
means not only a steady channel, a steady flow of water, but 
wharyes, warehouses, and transfer facilities and a coordination 
of rail and water carriage. 

“You might as well say that you could perfect railway trans- 
portation by building a railway across the continent, leaving 
out the rails every 10 miles and leaving out sidetracks, ware- 
houses, and stations, as to contend that you can make a river 
an instrumentality of commerce under the conditions which 
have prevailed with reference to their development. 

“How have the water carriers been enabled to sustain them- 
selves in this unequal conflict? Sandbagged by the railways 
during the period of navigability that put down their rates to 
the point of loss, without terminal facilities, without transfer 
facilites, without stations or warehouses, unprotected by the 
law, the individual carrier, the owner of a steamboat, has been 
compelled to struggle against these tremendous odds, and be- 
cause he has not succeeded the former Senator from Ohio, after 
years of investigation, practically declares that the improve- 
ment of our rivers for purposes of commerce is a failure. 

“Would the Germans have succeeded under such a system? 
Did they allow the railroads to sandbag the water carriers? Did 
they say, We will perfect railways in every way with single 
and double tracks and sidetracks and stations and warehouses 
and the most perfect facilities for transportation, and all we 
will do on our rivers is to dredge a sand bar here and there, or 
here and there put up some levees for the protection of some 
swamp-land proprietor?’ Did they content themselves with 
that, perfecting the railway system and allowing the river sys- 
tem to take care of itself? 

“No; they practically artificialized every river throughout its 
entire course and the tributaries, and not only that but they 
connected them by canals entirely artificial in their creation, 
und to-day waterway transportation is just as important as 
railway transportation, and it is important because it is the 
cheapest known method of transportation, for you can carry 
enormous bulk in barges and steamers. In a single barge itself 


you can carry as much as ‘can be carried in an entire train. The 
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cheapness of carriage to-day from Pittsburgh down te New 
Orleans of coal and iron indicates how cheap that transporta- 


tion is. 
“DEMOCRATIC PLEDGES. 


“Now, Mr. President, the Democratic Party is under a pecul- 
iar obligation to do something upon this great subject, for whilst 
the Republican Party for years has been contenting itself with 
general phrases the Democratic Party in two conventions has 
declared in the most specific terms, first, for the coordination of 
all the scientific services of the Government that relate to 
water so that their plans shall dovetail with each other; second, 
for the cooperation of the Nation with the State so that each 
ean cooperate with the other in the formation of plans and the 
construction of works belonging to their respective jurisdic- 
tions; and, third,-the creation of an ample fund for continuous 
work covering every watershed in the country. 

“T will ask to insert these various planks of the platform of 
1908 and the platform of 1912 in the RECORD. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VarpAMAN in the chair). If 
there is no objection, it will be so ordered. 

“The matter referred to is as follows: 


“ DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1908. 
“ WATERWAYS, 


Water furnishes the cheaper means of transportation, and the Na- 
tional Government, having the control of na le waters, should im- 
prove them to their fullest capacity. We earnestly favor the immediate 
adoption of a liberal and comprehensive oer for improving every water- 
course in the Union which is justified by the needs of commerce; and 
to secure that end we favor, when practicable, the connection of the 
Great Lakes with the navigable rivers and with the Gulf through the 
Mississippi River and the navigable rivers with each other by cial 
canals, with a view of perfecting a system of inland waterways to be 
navigated by vessels of standard draft. 

“ We favor the coordination of the various services of the Government 
connected with waterways in one service for the purpose of aiding in 
the completion of such a system of inland waterways, and we favor the 
creation of a fund ample for continuous work, which shall be conducted 
under the direction of a commission of experts to be authorized by law. 


“ Democratic PLATFORM, 1912. 
“ WATERWAYS. 


“We renew the declaration in our last platform relating to the con- 
servation of our natural resources and the dev ment of gur water- 
ways. The present devastation of the lower Mississippi Valley accen- 
tuntes the movement for the lation of river flow by additional bank 
and levee protection below and the diversion, storage, and control of 
the flood waters above, and the utilization for the eficial purposes 
in the reclamation of arid and swamp lands and the development of 
water power instead of permitting the floods to continue, as heretofore, 
agents of destruction. 

* We hold that the control of the Mississippi River is a national prob- 
lem. ‘The preservation of the depth of its water for the p ses of 
nayigation, the building of levees to maintain the integrity of chan- 
nel, and the prevention of the overflow cf the land and its consequent 
devastation, resulting in the interruption of interstate commerce, the 
disorganization of the mail service, and the enormous loss of life and 
property, impose an obligation which alone can be discharged by the 
General Government, 

“To maintain an adequate depth of water the entire year, and thereby 
encourage water transportation, is a consummation worthy of legisla- 
tive attention and presents an issue national in its character. It calls 
for prompt action on the part of Congress, and the Democratic Party 
pledges itself to the enactment of legislation leading to that end. 

“We favor the cooperation of the United States and the respective 
States in plans for the comprehensive treatment of all waterways with 
a cooperative plan for channel improvement, with plans for drainage 
of swamp and overflowed lands, and to this end we favor the appro- 
priation by the Federal Government of sufficient funds to make surveys 
of such lands, to develop plans for drainage of the same, and to super- 
vise the work of construction. 

“We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for the 
development and improvement of our inland waterways with economy 
ans fe ciency, so as to permit their navigation by vessels of standard 

raft.” 


The brond and comprehensive plan for dealing with the 
problems of river improvement for navigation and the conserya- 
tion, development, and utilization of all the water resources of 
the United States embodied in the river-regulation amendment 
has been widely discussed in the press of the country from one 
end of it to the other, and has received the practically unanimous 
approval of the best thought of the Nation, as expressed through 
resolutions of organizations of every character and the leading 
newspapers. 

The following quotations are merely a brief indication of the 
trend of sentiment shown by and expressed in thousands of 
similar indorsements: 

Senator NEwIAN DS certainly deserves well of his country 
for pushing his waterways proposition as he has done.” (Salt 
Lake Tribune.) 

Senator Francis G. NEWLANDS, of Nevada, has been talking 
sound sense about the futility of the present method of making 
appropriations for rivers and harbors.” ( New York Tribune.) 

“The Mississippi Valley’s prosperity is essential to the pros- 
perity of the whole country; the only way to secure its pros- 
perity is by flood prevention; the only effective flood prevention 
is by the passage of the Newlands bill or similar legislation.” 
(Houston (Tex.) Chronicle.) 
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“In the face of the awful lessons of 1911, 1912, and 1913 
those Congressmen who opposed the Newlands bill in the last 
session assumed a grave responsibility.” (Los Angeles Tribune.) 

“The appalling flood catastrophe which has just befallen the 
people of the Ohio River Valley emphasizes with striking and 
irresistible force the urgent and imperative necessity of the 
national legislation embodied in the Newlands riyer-regulation 
bill.“ (Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial Tribune.) 

“Probably no man in public life is better fitted to discuss 
questions relating to conservation, particularly as regards deul- 
ing with water, than United States Senator Francis G. New- 
LANDS, of Nevada.” (Troy (N. .) Times.) 

Senator NewLanps’s bill seems to be broadly national rather 
than selfishly sectional, and in that is to be found no small 
part of its wisdom and the promise of its deserved success before 
Congress.” (Los Angeles Examiner.) 

“We join heartily with Senator Newianps in his idea that 
the time has come when the issue should be made between an- 
nual expenditure of millions on fighting the Mississippi River 
and a sensible attempt to control it to the advantage of unirri- 
gated territory. The issue is simply one between loss and gain,” 
(Minneapolis News.) 

“Senator Newranps is not only a broad-minded statesman 
and an able speaker, he is an adroit manager and he combines 
the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. When Congress 
emerges from the tariff-currency-Mexican web in which all other 
legislation is now enmeshed it may, and probably will, take up 
the Newlands reclamation bill. Once it shall be seriously con- 
sidered its passage will be a foregone conclusion.” (Los An- 
geles Times.) 

“The Newlands bill for the regulation of water flow in the 
Mississippi Valley and for the reclamation of waste lands is in 
every feature thoroughly practicable.” (F. H. Newell, Director 
of the Reclamation Service, quoted in the New Orleans Item.) 

“The remedy for a pork-barrel system lies in a comprehensive 
national plan for river improvement and flood prevention, which 
shall treat each stream in the country as a unit, which shall 
utilize all the departments of the Federal Government in cooper- 
ation, and which shall have regard for all the uses of water, 
instead of regarding only the local interest. Such a plan is 
before Congress now in the form of the Newlands river- 
regulation bill. The adoption of this plan for river 
control and use would result in the absorption and retention 
of the water on the upper source streams and tributaries, and 
this would so standardize the flow and lower the ordinary flood 
levels and raise the low-water levels that navigation would be 
enormously improved. 

But the occupation of levee boards, contractors, Army engi- 
neser, local politicians, and others who profit from the piece- 
meal, mud-pie system of sinking money in useless river projects 
would be gone. Therefore the Newlands bill sleeps in commit- 
tee, while the pork barrel rolls merrily forward.” (Gilson 
Gardner in Harper’s Weekly.) 

“The measure proposed is not the result of any slight con- 
sideration of the big work in hand, but its terms embody the 
best thought in the Nation on the subject of river regulation 
and control, and it behooves everybody in the two great valleys 
of the State to get behind the bill and leave nothing undone to 
impress Congress with the crying necessity for such a measure.“ 
(Stockton (Cal.) Independent.) 

“The Newlands bill, now before Congress, proposes a new 
policy of flood prevention and river regulation, a policy that 
clearly recognizes the vital necessity of conserving the food 
supply of the Nation, which supply is absolutely dependent upon 
water.” (St. Paul Pioneer Press.) 

“Tt is with extreme satisfaction that we note the fast-growing 
popularity and progress of the Newlands river-regulation bill.“ 
(Stockton (Cal.) Mail.) 

“This is the greatest constructive measure ever inaugurated 
by the United States Government for the protection of those 
affected by the wet and dry seasons of our rivers.” (Escalon 
(Cal.) Tribune.) . 

“According to Judson C. Wall, of New York, a conservation 
specialist who advocates the Newlands bill, a comprehensive 
measure for conserving soil fertility, this country is losing under 
the present river-regulating policy an average of over $100,000,- 
000 a year.” (Wall Street (N. I.) Journal.) 

“A comprehensive, practical, and efficient measure is the New- 
lands bill for the control of floods of this ‘great valley, and it is 
growing more and more in public favor as it is better under- 
stood.” (Memphis News-Scimitar.) 

It is interesting to note that the Newlands bill is gaining 
friends and that there seems to be good grounds for expecting 
its passage.” (Dayton (Ohio) News.) 


“All California, without regard for political considerations or 
affiliations, will get behind Senator NewLanps’s comprehensive 
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plan for the development of the inland waterways of the State. 

Senator NEWLANDs proposes to meet in a statesmanlike way, by 

a single operation, three of the most pressing problems that con- 

front the people of California.” (San Francisco News Letter.) 

“ The Newlands plan offers opportunities for realization of the 
ambitions which the people of this region have long cherished 
and deserves the support of all progressive citizens.” (Port- 
land (Oreg.) Oregonian.) 

“There can be little doubt that one of the greatest physical 
tasks awaiting the people of the United States is the proper de- 
velopment of the national water supply. Nor can there be any 
doubt that this development will best be achieved by a nationally 
directed policy rather than by the haphazard methods of the 
different States and of irresponsible private enterprise.” (San 
Francisco Bulletin.) 

“Senator NEWLANDS will deserve the thanks of the Nation 
if he can devise a method of removing the taint of ‘ pork barrel’ 
from the rivers and barbors bills.” 

The following is a reproduction of an editorial from the San 
Francisco Call-Post of August 28, 1917, which points out the 
great benefits that may result from the inauguration of the 
policy embodied in the river-regulation amendment, with refer- 
ence to the industrial conditions that will prevail after the close 
of the war with Germany: 

WORK FOR CALIFORNIA AFTER WAR-—TO SAVE WASTED WATER—RESOURCES 
WORTH $15,000,000,000 WAIT UTILIZATION WHILE VAST AREA OF LAND 
REMAINS UNPRODUCTIVE, 

“After the war, what? 3 

“When the world has been made safe for democracy; when 
20,000,000 men have stacked their guns; when the colossal war 
machine has been brought to a dead halt and the engines and 
industries of destruction are at last standing still, where shall 
this inconceivable energy which is now devastating the world 
be diverted? 

„For California this question was raised and answered a 
few days ago in the United States Senate by Senator Francis G. 
NEWLANDS, 

“No Californian knows better than Senator NewLanps what 
are California’s greatest resources and needs. 

“On August 2 Congress adopted his amendment to the rivers 
and harbors bill. It is a measure whereby the United States 
Government will undertake the solution of the Nation’s water 
problems, Senator NEWLAN DS had won a victory for which he 
has been fighting for 10 years. He said: 

“ Peace will bring far-reaching stagnation unless some t construe- 
tive poy for building internal improvements is substituted for the 
stimu . created by the war that will be withdrawn when 
Peine instant peace has been achieved this Nation can turn the same 
indomitable neri? that it is now devoting to winning the war against a 
ag foe to winning a greater war against the ying forces of 
maß The ee waste that takes place in the country to-day is the 
waste of its surplus waters, which are the Nation's atest asset, but 
which now run to waste in the sea. carrying destruction in their path in 
the form of ee floeds. We must learn to conserve that waste 
and fight that devastation with exactly the same vast and all-conquering 
energy that we are now devoting to war. 

“ What is that waste in California? What is the value of our 
undeveloped water resources? 

“When Hat W. Jonson, now with NEWLANDS in the Sen- 
ate, was governor of California he appointed Dr. George C. 
Pardee, former governor, head of a conservation commission 
to study this question and make investigations. 

“ Pardee devoted several years to the work. 

“He computes the value óf California’s water resources at 
$15,000,000,000. 

“Fifteen billions of dollars! 

“Fifteen thousand times one million! 

“Such a sum is inconceivable, as Senator Jounson said only 
the other day in Washington. The human mind can not grasp it. 
Like infinitude, it is incomprehensible. 

“Were this wealth in minted money or in some form that we 
could measure and divide, it would mean, if distributed, $5,000 
to every man, woman, and child in California to-day. 

“Enough that every family, counting five to a family, could 
lave a $25,000 farm. 

“And since this wealth consists entirely of the unused water 
and the unused land in the State—though Dr. Pardee did not 
include the value of the land in his estimate—the farm, of 
course, makes the most appropriate unit of measurement. 

“Dr, Pardee estimates that the water of the State for power 
purposes is worth $10,000,000,000 and for irrigation $5,000,- 
000,000. 


Less than one-tenth of the available water power is now har- 
nessed and less than one-fifth of the irrigable lands are being 
watered. - 

“To make the $15.000,000.000 available for man’s enjoyment 
is the work that Senator NEWIXNIDsS refers to. 


“To harness these waste waters, to irrigate another 12,000,000 
acres of arid lands, is the work that confronts California. 

“To reach this treasure will require the building of great 
dams, of reservoirs, power plants, and irrigation works. 

“There is the fight for California when the war is done.” 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, I also send to the desk a 
memorial to Francis G. NRWTAN DS by the National Reclamation 
Association, and ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The memorial is as follows: 

NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION. 
MEMORIAL TO Francis G. NEWLANDS. 
2 Where there is no visien, the people perish.” 

“The country owes a debt of gratitude to Francis G. New- 
LANDS that can be paid only by completing the great work to 
which his life was devoted. His vision of nature's devastating 
forces conquered and controlled, of deserts reclaimed by irriga- 
tion and swamps by drainage, of valleys defended against on- 
rushing floods, of forests safeguarded against fires, of grass and 
trees made to grow over millions of acres where none grew be- 
fore, of winter floods harnessed to float water-borne commerce 
in summer and furnish power to industry, of waterways aiding 
railways to meet growing transportation needs, of the Nation's 
greatest asset, its unused and now wasted waters, fully con- 
served and utilized for food production, power, and navigation, 
was a vision of benefactions to future generations that will 
guide and inspire all who may hereafter labor for its fulfillment. 

“ Peace will bring obligations to serve humanity no less potent 
than the demands of war. The devastating forces of nature, 
forest fires, floods, and the deadly encroachments of the deserts, 
must in future be fought with the same invincible determination 
and adequate expenditure with which we have fought the devas- 
tating forces of war. Wherever the tendrils of a new life are 
creeping upward beside the hearthstone of a home founded on 
the reclaimed desert, the child at its mother’s knee should be 
taught its obligations to those who made that home possible, and 
its duty to enlist in the great army of peace that will fight to 
achieve the full realization of the vision of the pioneers of 
deserts conquested, swamps subjugated, and floods chained and 
held back until needed to feed gently flowing rivers, 

“For a full quarter of a century Francis G. NEWLANDS was 
a guiding spirit among those pioneers and their leader in the 
national halls of legislation. He attended the first session of 
the National Irrigation Congress at Salt Lake City in 1891, and 
bore a prominent part in its deliberations. Elected to the House 
of Representatives in the following year (1892), he deliberately 
dedicated himself to the one great task on which he had deter- 
mined to found his public career—the reclamation of the arid 
lands by means of a bold and far-reaching policy of statesman- 
ship. His capacious intellect, informed by wide experience of 
affairs and tempered by a fine instinct of benevolence, supplied 
the ideal equipment for this special undertaking. 

“ He realized that the men of the great West, as trustees for 
the Nation, and forefathers of an unimaginable future, stood in 
the presence of a vast problem of which there then appeared no 
possible solution, yet upon the solution of which the existence 
and happiness of millions of people would ultimately depend. 

“At the beginning of his work in Congress he encountered 
three apparently insuperable obstacles. 

First, there was a well-nigh universal hostilé public opinion, 
for the science of irrigation was unknown or unappreciated, the 
half continent of arid or semiarid land was considered practi- 
cally worthless. 

“Next, there was deep-seated opposition from eastern people, 
particularly farmers, to the appropriation of public moneys for 
the creation of new agricultural districts in the far West. 

„Finally there were local jealousies in arid America itself, 
each State and valley preferring its own claims to attention 
before all others. 


“With unconquerable optimism this man of vision set him- 


self to overcome the stupendous odds. 

“ His ceaseless campaign of education, conducted both in and 
out of Congress, with voice and pen, and extended even to his 
Washington home, where he converted his colleagues through 
a series of entertainments and illustrated lectures, eventually 
brought a powerful following to his support. 

But he had yet to forge the wenpon—the actual legislation— 
on the anvil of debate. He brought forth at length a shining 
lance, a miracle of statesmanship, which enabled him to strike 
a fatal blow to the heart of all opposition, both eastern and 
western. 

“This weapon was the original Newlands national-irrigation 
bill, introduced January 26, 1901, nearly 10 years subsequent 
to the first national irrigation congress, but prior to the ap- 
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pointment of the famous committee of western statesmen who 
finally approved it, and before the accession of the President. 
who later urged and signed the measure. 

“The Newlands bill overcame all eastern opposition by pro- 
posing to take the receipts arising from the sale of the public 
domain—money contributed by western settlers in exchange for 
western Innds—instead of asking appropriations. from the Na- 
tional Treasury. 

“Tt harmonized all western differences by providing for the 
equitable apportionment of the fund among the public-land States. 

“It was a great piece of automatic legislation, placing a re- 
volving fund at the disposal of the Secretary of the Interior 
and thus providing for the construction of project after project 
without further action of Congress. 

“If the fame of Francis G. New Lanps rested on nothing more 
it would be secure in the hearts of the western people, but his 
promotion to the Senate of the United States was followed by 
something infinitely greater—the Newlands river-regulation 
bill—ceertainly the most comprehensive and perhaps the most 
beneficent single measure of legislation ever devised in any 
age or country. 

Under the terms of this bill man would assert his promised 
dominion over the earth and come into his rightful heritage. 

“ Every stream: would be harnessed—for power, for irrigation, 
for drainage, for navigation—erosion and floods would be pre- 
vented and their menace lifted from the flood-stricken valleys. 

“Every forest area would be conserved, every deforested area 
replanted, and new forest plantations created. 

“There would be no idle men in the length and breadth of the 
land; for the work of, broadening the country’s economic founda- 
tion and mobilizing its entire fund of natural resources. for 
human uses would absorb and reward all energies. 

“And this was and is only the beginning, 

“The great ultimate objective is to open the way for millions 
of men and women to get homes on the land, to achieve indi- 
vidual independence, and thus effectually to secure the true 
liberty of the American people throughout all generations. 

“The adoption of this policy of continental conquest is as 
certain as the rising of to-morrow’s. sun. 

“On no other terms can the Republic meet. the mighty strain 
that will be put upon it with the cessation of war activities and 
the return home of the battling hosts. 

No man lives beyond his allotted span save the few who give 
the world a new and creative thought that influences for good 
the fortunes of the many throughout all time. 

“To this smal! company of immortals Francis G. Nxwraxns 
assuredly belongs. 

“A great man who led his country te the threshold of a great 
epoch and pointed the way! 

“ He fell at the supreme height of his usefulness. 

“ He had steadily grown through the years until at last he had 
attained an unquestioned eminence in the rare quality of con- 
structive statesmanship. 

His fame will broaden and deepen with the passing genera- 
tions living in the shelter of his thought and work. 

“J. H. Braly, president; Francis Cuttle, vice presi- 
dent; W. A. Reeder, chairman of the board; 
George L. Ralston, treasurer; Fred E. Peterson, 
secretary; William E. Smythe, T. P. Lukens, 
George Wharton James, memorial committee; 
A. K. Brauer, M. V. Hartrauft, Louis C. Hill, 
heres H. Maxwell, Frank H. Olmsted, executive 
council.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ceremonies having been 
concluded, the Secretary will notify the House of Representa- 
tives thereof, and in accordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Senate stands adjourned until 12 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

Thereupon (at 2 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, September 3, 1918, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 5 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, September 2, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, our Heavenly Father, for our 
great Republic, the fountlations of which were laid by the in- 
visible hand of God, out of the eternals, upon which its super- 
structure has been renred in liberty. truth, justice, and equal 
rights for all its citizens; for its wide domains, fertile fields, 
hills, and valleys, mountains and plains filled with treasures, 


all of which wait on brain and brawn to convert them into the 
necessities of life. 

We thank Thee that a day has been set apart, known. as Labor 
Day, to dignify and celebrate the toiling millions. 

Nature has united inseparably capital and labor, each depend- 
ing upon the other for the highest and best results; and we: 
pray for the day when they shall be joined together in reason 
and justice, each for all and all for each; that the principles 
of brotherly love may prevail and harmony reign supreme. In 
the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an extract, 20 lines in length, from an act of the 
General Assembly of the State of Louisiana memorializing Con- 
gress to reject the Susan B. Anthony amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, why does the gen- 
tleman desire to have that in the proceedings of the House, when 
we have acted upon the matter here? 

Mr. DUPRE. It has not been disposed of in Congress, and 
the House is a concurrent branch of that body. I have not the 
right to offer it in the other branch, and I deem it proper to 
submit it here. : 

The SPEAKER. Ts it an excerpt from a legislative act? 

Mr. DUPRE. It is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{Extracts from act No. 10 of the general-session acts of the extra 
session of the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana for the 
year 1918. Approved Aug. 5, 1918.] 

* * . . * 


* * 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives. of the people of Louisi- 
ana (the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States be, 
and it is hereby, memorialized to reject the so-called Miss Susan B. An- 
thony amendment to the Federal Constitution, requirin 

ant suffrage to the female sex without choice or limitation, and author- 
zing Fede xr to enforce the amendment; the said Congress of the 
United States to declare by this action that the democracy of each 
separate American State is safe against the force and power of a 
combination of other American States; and 

Be it further resolved, That we cali upon our sister States of the 
Union to ilkewise declare for State integrity and the safety of Ameri- 
can. democracy, and vigorously oppose Federal interference with or 
control of State franchises, 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to each House of Congress: 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO. THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAT. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on August 31, 1918, they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill and joint reso- 
lution : 

H. R. 11692. An act making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 324. A joint resolution making appropriations for 
certain necessary operations of the Government for the month 
of September, 1918, and for other purposes, 

DROUTH IN TEXAS. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. by inserting a resolution 
passed by the Texas Bank Association touching the drouth con- 
ditions in west Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the subject 
stated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, does the resolu- 
tion recommend legislation? 


each State to 


Mr. GA It does. 
Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman expect to introduce that 
legislation? 


Mr. GARNER. I would not want to say that; I would not 
want to say that I advocated the policy that the resolution re- 
quests, but I do say that it has information that Congress ought 
to have and it comes from one of the most responsible bodies 
of the people that ever congregated in Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The following are the resolutions: 


{Resolutions regarding droucht-stricken area. of west Texas passed by 
the Central West Texas Bankers’ Association at a meeting held in 
Sweetwater, Tex., Aug. 23, 1918.] 

We, your committee appointed on resolutions, beg to report as follows: 
We d represented at this meeting the banki and business in- 
terests of the counties within a radius of 60 miles of Nolan County, in 
which for the past three years an unprecedented drought has existed, 
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the sevérity and extent of which Is greater than ever known. Yet the 
5 5 are not N 5 charity or contribution to enable them to live, 

ut are unable to stay on and live, producing many crops and live 
stock for their own benefit as well as that of the Government, unless 
extended further financial assistance. The people have held on and 
worked diligently until they have exhausted their resources and have 
sacrificed all their available property which could be used as collateral, 
but are wiiling to stay on and work if they can get financial assistance 
for their farming and stock-raising operar ons, 

We find that the banks and business men have carried faithfully 
and efficiently the financial burden of the people for the past three 
years to an extent that = find themselves unable to extend further 
credit to carry this burden for another F but it is the sense of the 
interest represented here that they will continue to carry the burden 
already imposed upon them for another year if outside assistance can 
be obtained to finance the farming and stock-raising interests for the 
coming year. 

e commend Secretary W. G. McAdoo, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the War Finance Corporation in their present efforts to assist 
the stock raisers, but direct their attention to a fact which is very 
evident in this country—that the small farmers are also badly in need 
ve ene oo character of assistance heretofore rendered others: There- 
ore . 

Resolved, That the Government owes to the farmers eyery assistance 
that can properly be given, and to that end we recommend that the loans 
be made by the War Finance Corporation direct to the farmers in an 
amount of not less than $5 per acre for each acre which is planted 
not later than May 15, 1919, with such crops as are essential to the 
best interests of the Government; said loans to be made upon the 
following conditions: Loans to be made to all landowners and also to 
tenants whose paper is supported by th^ landowner's signature, and said 
loans to be payable on or before Dec uber 1, 1919, secured by a first 
lien on all store planted, the procona of the loan to be used only in 
farming operations. The banking interest represented here obligate 
themselves to administer said relief without expense to the borrower 
or to the Government. 

We recommend that a committee of two be appointed to present 
these resolutions to the proper authorities and to urge upon them 
arom t action in procuring the necessary relief called for to the end 
hat funds may be available not later than October 1, 1918. 

We further recommend that copies of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the Federal Land Bank of Houston, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, Goy. W. P. Hobby, of Texas, the War Finance Corporation, 
Senators and Congressmen from Texas, and the press. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Your ComMMITTER, 
LABOR. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, and they are my own remarks, on 
labor, this being Labor Day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan!- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks in the Rxconp on the 
labor question, this being Labor Day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


INCREASING THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday we passed House 
joint resolution 325, amending section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to increase the Military Establishment of the United States.” 
Neither the Clerk of the House nor his assistant is present in the 
city to sign the resolution. I ask unanimous consent that D. K. 
Hempstead, present enrolling clerk, be authorized to sign the 
joint resolution as Clerk pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that Mr. D. K. Hempstead, the enrolling 
clerk, be authorized to sign the resolution as Clerk pro tempore. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS], 
by special order of the House, is recognized for 40 minutes, 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House: 

America entered the war 17 months ago. Five million men 
are now being called to service. A million and a half men are 
in France fighting the battles of the Republic—troops are being 
transported at the rate of 300,000 a month. The Republic is 
making every sacrifice that goes with war. This is no time for 
forensic oratory, high-sounding platitudes or phrases. It is no 
time to think of trifling things. The seriousness of the war 
should be foremost in every citizen's mind. It should beget from 
every citizen a citizen’s part. 

In the few moments I shall engage your attention I shall 
content myself to deal with that short stretch of time between 
April 6, 1917, the date of our entrance into the war, and the 
present. 

STATUS OF ARMY ON ENTRANCE INTO THR WAR—A COMPARISON OF THE 
ARMY DURING THE TIREE PRECEDING ADMINISTRATIONS, 

At the close of President Roosevelt's administration in 1909, 
there were all told but 207,067 officers and men in the Army of 
the United States. 

At the close of President Taft's administration in 1913 there 
were in all branches of the Army service but 211,964 officers 
and men. 

At the close of President Wilson’s administration in 1917 
there were in all branches of the Army service $23,000 officers 
and men. 

On August 24, 1918, after 17 months of war, we have an army 
of 2,587,393 officers and men, one million and a half of whom are 


now in France upholding the honor of the Nation, giving a good 
account of themselves.and making a grateful Nation proud of 
their hourly and daily achievements. [Applause.] 

The last 8 or 10 months have been weird months to me, and 
must have been to the American people. Each day we have 
read how, with renewed fury and renewed vigor, the German 
Army was driving the allies back a little closer to Paris. How 
proud we have been to read in the papers of the last few weeks 
that, instead of constantly bending the line back toward Paris, 
by the aid of our brave boys the allies have been bending the 
Hindenburg line back toward Berlin. [Applause.] f 
A COMPARISON OF ARMY APPROPRIATIONS UNDER THE ROOSEVELT, TAFT, 

AND WILSON ADMINISTRATIONS. 

During the last four years of the Roosevelt administration 
the total appropriations for the Army of the United States 
were $425,801,575,25. j 

During the four years of President Taft's administration, 
covering the years from 1909 to 1913, the total amount appro- 
priated for the Army of the United States was $442,066,469.35. 

During the first four years of President Wilson’s administra- 
tion, covering the years from 1913 to 1917, the total amount 
appropriated for the Army was $989,413,588.69. 

Thus it will be observed that during the first Wilson admin- 
istration, while the Nation was at peace and prior to our en- 
trance into the war with Germany, the total appropriations for 
war preparedness exceeded, by more than a hundred million 
dollars, the total amount appropriated by both the Taft and 
Roosevelt administrations next preceding. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield to the gentleman. , 

Mr. GILLETT. That, I suppose, included the contest with 
Mexico? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; we had the Mexican trouble. That came 
in during Wilson's first administration. I will repeat the state- 
ment again, Wilson's first administration during those four 
years appropriated more than $100,000,000 more for prepared- 
ness than the two preceding Taft and Roosevelt administrations 
combined. I do not mention these figures in any invidious 
sense, but they do quite well, I think, disclose that our op- 
ponents do not have a complete monopoly on vision and military 
preparedness. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield just for a question? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the gentleman able to tell just how much 
of that was expended in connection with the so-called Mexican 
border war? f 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not have those figures segregated. 
pose it would be difficult to determine exactly. 

On April 6, 1917, the total number of officers in all branches of 
the Army service was 8,684. To-day there are 173,077. 

On April 6, 1917, the total number of forts, eantonments, train- 
ing camps, and arsenals in the United States was 257. ‘To-day 
we have 419. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Medical science has in all things kept abreast of the times. 
Eighty-one per cent of the men wounded in action are, by the aid 
of the Medical Department, the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and 
the other patriotic institutions, mended up, restored to health, 
and returned to action for combatant service. [Applause.] 

Only 14 per cent of the men wounded in action are discharged 
as unfit for further military service. They, by the aid of modern 
science, are made whole again and returned to the civil pursuits 
of life, [Applause.] 

Only 5 per cent of the men wounded in action die of the 
wounds received. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will my colleague yield right there? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If my colleague will allow me, I will say 
that I have just returned from across the sea, and Maj. Perkins, 
who is commissioner of the Red Cross in Europe, told our party 
that they had now reduced the figures until only 3 per cent of the 
injured died. About 85 per cent recovered entirely and were 
able to go back into the trenches, and only about 12 per cent 
were permanently and seriously injured in such a manner as to 
become what is commonly called salvage. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. I thank my colleague very much. I am only 
too glad to be prompted by my colleague from Oklahoma. 

To me this stands out boldly as a true compliment to the 
medical profession and to the brave and faithful women of the 
Red Cross who are each day undergoing the hardships at the 
front ready to do and to die for the soldiers of democracy. To 
me this stands as a monument to modern science, as a comfort. 
and solace to the mothers and fathers of the land who have given 
these boys to this patriotic service. 


I sup- 
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COMPARISON OF THE DEATH RATES IN ARMY. CAMPS DURING THIS WAR 
AND THE SPANISII-AMERICAN WAR, 


During the Spanish-American War in 1898 the death rate in 
the training camps reached the enormous percentage of 20.14 
men out of every 1,000. The death rate at the present time in 
camps has been reduced by proper medical attention, proper 
sanitation, proper nursing, and the application of modern 
methods to 7.5 men out of every 1,000. [Applause.] 

ARMY HOSPITALS, 

At the date of our entrance into the war we had but seven 
Army hospitals with a bed capacity of 5,000 men. To-day we 
have 63 Army hospitals with a bed capacity of 60,000, with 
sufficient hospitals under construction to take care of 100,000 


men. 
PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN HOSPITAL WORK. 


On the date of our entrance into the war the total personnel 
engaged in hospital work was 8,900. To-day we have 171,000 
engaged in this most important work. On the date of our 
entrance into the war we had but 375 nurses. To-day we have 
14,527, and the total number is being augmented each day. 

COMPARISON OF STRENGTH OF ARMS OF THE SEVERAL COUNTRIES 
ENGAGED IN THE WAB. 

It will be interesting, I know, to the fathers and mothers of 
the land who are sending 5,000,000 boys across the sea to fight 
the battles of the Republic to know the armed strength of the 
leading countries engaged in this war. The following figures 
are presented. They are taken from newspapers and do not 
purport to be entirely authentic: 
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COMPARATIVE AGES INCLUDED IN DRAFT OF THE SEVERAL COUNTRIES. 

Much has been said and more written about what ages should 
be included in the draft. I feel sure it will be of interest to 
observe what the leading countries engaged in the war have done 
on this subject. The following figures are taken from the 
Statesman’s Yearbook of 1918: 
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INSURANCE FOR THE AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS, 


The Wilson administration has created a War Risk Insurance 
Bureau through which 5,227,434 checks have been issued to de- 
` pendents of soldiers, aggregating a total sum of $160,568,598.53. 

The total number of beneficiaries who are receiving these 
checks is 1,012,537. 

The total amount of insurance written for the soldiers now in 
the service aggregates the stupendous sum of $30,497,394,000. 
[Applause. ] 

It is an admitted fact to-day that nowhere in all the world is 
there an army of soldiers so well fed, so well clothed, so well 
paid, so well insured as are the brave boys who are fighting the 
Republic's battles this day. [Applause.] 


AIRPLANE ACHINVEMENTS. 


Much has been written and more spoken regarding the air- 
plane service and the efforts of your Government in airplane 
production and the mastery of the air. When we entered the 
war we had 65 officers and 1,120 men in the air service. To-day 
we oe 6,600 officers and 150,000 men in that service. [Ap- 
plause. : 

When we entered the war we had three small aviation fields. 
To-day we have 28. 

When we entered the war we had less than 200 second-class 
planes. To-day we have 5.554 American-built planes and more 
than 2,000 planes in France, [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman remembers 
the efforts of the late distinguished Augustus P. Gardner to 
have this House vote in an appropriation bill enough money to 
build GOO aeroplanes? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do, and may the God of the universe, keeper 


and ruler of us all, honor and reyere his memory. We are proud 
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of him and of the patriotism which led him into the war in which 
he lost his life, and I yield to no man in my admiration for him. 
{Applause. ] 

We have 7,000 trained aviators in the United States; 2,000 
men trained abroad ; 4,000 awaiting assignment to ground school, 
Our cadets are flying 3,000 hours a day, a total of 195,000 miles, 
or eight times around the entire world. 

In one field in the United States 135 planes can be seen in the 
air at one time. These planes are flying 882 hours a day. 

I do not say in a great undertaking like this one—a mastery 
of the air—there will not be mistakes. There doubtless have 
been and will be both mistakes and money lost; but I do say 
that this long line of achievements, and this long line of develop- 
ment, and this long line of training, I have recited as to air- 
planes, need make no American ashamed either of his President, 
his country or his flag. [Applause.] 

Some months ago critics and enemies of the Republic were 
heard to say, The Wilson administration and Secretary Baker 
have not come up to the standard in quickly and efficiently rais- 
ing an army.” I pause and ask where and when in the history 
of all civilization has republic or empire within any 17 months’ 
period of recorded time made such a record in raising, equip- 
ping, transporting, and making in all things ready such an army? 
Can there be anything about this achievement that will make 
Americans ashamed? Can there be anything about this achieve- 
ment that will make Democrats ashamed of their democracy or 
make Republicans ashamed of their country? Can there be 
anything about this long line of achievement that will be other- 
wise than pleasing to the patriotic citizens of the land and 
otherwise than displeasing and disheartening to the enemies 
without? Will the carping critics go on criticizing and obstruct- 
ing the Government that protects them, feeds them, and serves 
them? Will the enemies of the Republic within, either through 
disloyalty or blind partisanship, go on destroying more than 
constructing, hindering more than helping? No! I prefer to 
believe that this will be the verdict of but the few. I prefer to 
believe that Republicans and Democrats everywhere will prefer 
to stand behind and encourage the public officers and the private 
citizens who stand squarely behind the President, the Congress, 
the country, the Government, and the brave boys at the front 
during this trying hour. [Applause.] 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE NAVY. 


When we entered the war 17 months ago we had in the Navy of 
the United States, all told, 304 ships; to-day, struggling against 
the heaviest odds, combating submarines, a world war, and the 
demands that go with it, instead of 304 we have 1,720 ships in 
the Navy of the United States. [Applause.] 

When we entered the war we had 83,323 officers and men, all 
told, in the Navy of the United States; to-day we have in the 
Navy of the United States 561,735. [Applause.] 


COMPARISON OF THE NAVY UNDER ROOSEVELT, TAFT, AND WILSON, 


The total number of men in the Navy of the United States at 
the close of Roosevelt's last administration, including the Navy, 
Naval Reserves, and all, was 55,548. 

The total number of men in the Navy of the United States at 
the close of Taft's administration, including the Navy, Naval 
Reserves, and all, was 65,056. 

The total number of men in the Navy of the United States at 
the close of Wilson's first administration, including Navy, Naval 
Reserves, and all, was 83,323. 

At the present time, after 17 months of preparation and war, 
we have a Navy made up of 561,735 officers and men, who are 
giving a good account of themselves both at home and abroad. 
[Applause.] - 

A comparison of these figures and the modest growth of the 
Navy under the three administrations just referred to discloses 
the fact that during the four years of President Taft's adminis- 
tration we increased the Navy but 10,000 men; during the four 
years of Wilson’s administration we increased it 18,000. Thus 
it will be observed that prior to our entrance into the war no 
political party held a complete monopoly on preparedness or the 
increase of the personnel of the Navy of the United States. 


COMPARISON OF FIGHTING SHIPS UNDER ROOSEVELT, TAFT, AND WILSON. 


At the close of the last Roosevelt administration the Republic 
was protected by 173 Navy ships only. At the close of the 
Taft administration our Republic was protected by 176 Navy 
ships only. At the close of Wilson’s first administration our 
Republic was protected by 304 Navy ships. 

Thus it will be observed that the Wilson administration had 
been gradually forging to the front in naval construction and 
in naval preparedness, 
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' COMPARISON OF NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS UNDER ROOSEVELT, TAFT, AND 
WILSON, 

During the last four years of the Roosevelt administration 

the actual amount appropriated, all told, for the Navy of the 

United States wus $470,811,3872.11. 

During the four years of the Taft administration the actual 
amount appropriated, all told, for the Navy of the United States 
was: $526,350,935.24. 

During Wilson's: first administration the actual amount ap- 
propriated, all told, for the Navy of the United States was 
$1,141,856,694.25. 

Thus it will be observed that the Wilson administration, dur- 

ing the four years prior to our entrance into the War appro- 

printed $140.000,000 more than both the Taft and Roosevelt 
administrations combined. [Applause.], Thus it will be ob- 
served that it can searcely be charged that the Wilson adminis- 
tration had been without vision, without preparedness, and 
without patriotism. [Applause] 

When: we entered the war our Navy ranked but a slew third, 
even a fourth, among the navies of the world; to-day she ranks 
second, and from a standpoint of efficiency we may well assert 
that she is without a parallel and without a peer. [Applause.} 

This Navy has escorted, in a single six-month period, by one 
detachment of American destroyers, 717 single vessels, as well 
us 86 separate convoys averaging from 10 to 40 ships each. It 
has engaged in 81 submarine combats; it has sailed over 1.000. 
000 miles; it has conducted our boys across in safety; it is the 
wonder and marvel of the age! [Applnuse.] 

Eight months ago. critics and enemies of the Republie were 
ealling the brilliant Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, a 
backweodsman, a country newspaper editor, an inefficient cabi- 
net officer of the United States. To-day both critic and hyper- 
eritie are silent and unobserved. To-day friends of the Republie 
point to the achievements ef Jesephus Daniels and the Navy of 
the United States as in all things efficient. aud im all things 
making good. 

To-day Josephus Daniels stands out as the popular hero of the 
heur, the efficient Secretary of the Navy. If such a Secretary 
ef the Navy be a backwoodsman and a editor, and if 
such a Secretary of the Navy be a fit subject for the critie and 
hypercritic, may the God of the Universe increase: and multiply 
his tribe. [Applause.] 

UNPARALLELED DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 

DURING THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION, 

America has always needed an adequate merehant marine. 
In war times she needs it worse than in any other time. At 
the outbreak of the war our merchant marine was composed 
of 385 vessels, with a tetal tonnage ef 1,225,784 gross tons. We 
now have 1,400 ships, with a total tonnage of 7,000,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. ; 

Mr. GILLETT. Does that include the Germam shipping that 
was taken over? 

Mr. FERRIS. It does, yes. I was just going to give that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I call the attention of the gentleman to 
o fact that many of these vessels have been assigned to the 

Fa vy. 
Mr. FERRIS. Let me proceed and I think the gentleman 


will be satisfied with what I shall say. I get these figures from 


the Shipping Board. They have found them to be correct. We 
now have 1,000 American-built vessels; we have 400 vessels 
that have been requisitioned, making a total of 1,400 vessels, 
and of the 1,060 which we built and the 400: whieh we requisi- 
tioned, 1.400 in the aggregate, it makes a total gross tonnage of 
7,000,000 tons. [Applause.} Thus it will be observed that our 
shipping has been changed from 1,000,000 plus tons to 7,000,000 
tens in the period of 17 months. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for information? 

Mr. FERRIS. I really would like to go on. 

Mr. MADDEN. Right at that point. I do not do it to em- 
barrass the gentleman. 

Mr. PERRIS. I know the gentleman does not. I will tell 
the gentleman if I am able to answer. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would just like to ask if the gentleman 
knows how much of that tonnage has been built by the Shipping 
Board and how much was requisitioned? 

Mr. FERRIS. One thousand of them are American-built ships 
arq 400 are requisitioned. 

Mr. MADDEN. And how much tonnage? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will give the tonnage. The 1,000 American- 


built ships have a tonnage of 4,584,000: gross tons. The 400 requi- 
sitioned have 2,500,000 gross tons, making an aggregate of 
7,000,000 gross tons of shipping as distinguished from a million 
and a quarter gross tons of shipping at the beginning of this 
[Applause.] 


war, 


We have to-day under construction 819 shipbuilding ways, 
including those for wooden. steel, and concrete vessels, which 
is twice as many ways as there are in the rest of the shipyards 
of the world. Our present program calls for 2.101 vessels, ex- 
clusive of tugs and barges, which will be built and put on the 
sea by the Emergency Fleet Corporation: in the course of car- 
rying out the present program. The total aggregate dead-weight 
tonnage of this enormous program will be 14,715,000 gross tons. 

Five billion dollars will be required to finish our program for 
the years of 1918, 1919, and 1920: 

Can there be in all history such a marvelous achievement? 
Can a grateful Republic fail to appreciate- and recognize an 
achievement so marked and outstanding? Can a faithful con- 
stituency, solicitous for the well-being of their Republic, be un- 
mindful of this achievement in merchunt-marine building, and 
can: the critic: of yesterday still be the critic of to-day. Can the 
patriotic man who loves and reveres his: country fail to take 
full cognizance of the adverse: conditions under which the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation has labored? 


No! I prefer to believe that a grateful Republie will give 
full credit where credit belongs, and will stand behind the Presi- 
Sa iy the Congress that have faithfully stood by them. [Ap- 
plause. 


AMERICA GENEROUS—-AMERICA WILLING—AMERICA ACTUALLY DOING HER 
FULL. PART. 


How proud it must make every American feel to know that 
he lives in a country so strong, so able, so willing, and so gen- 
erous, as to help the struggling nations of the earth preserve the 
liberties. of mankind. The United States have, up to September 
2, 1918, executed Ioans to our allies engaged in this great con- 
fliet to the amount of $7,092,040,000. Thus it will be observed 
that in shipbuilding, in railroad building, transportation of 
troops and supplies, in earrying every burden incident to this 
great conflict, in each time America has stood erect to duty the 
day that duty called—she has performed her full part. His- 
tory’s pages can not fail to record and give full credit to her 
great achievements and her great ability to do and to x hieve. 


AMERICA TIE MELTING POT, 


As we run down the roster of names that are serving in this 
great conflict, we find every nationality represented, we find 
every nationality doing its part. How proud I am that this is 
true. How proud I am that the great majority of those that 
come to us from foreign shores so soon have taken on the spirit 
of freedom, liberty, and: justice; how soon they take on the spirit 
that means hope for humanity, how soom the heartbeat quickens 
for the flag of their adopted land! $ 

This was brought to my attention most forcibly in an article 
appearing in Everybody's magazine for July, 1916, by Elias 
Liebermann, I am an American.” 


At a meeting of school children in Madison Square Garden, New York 
City. to celebrate the Fourth of July, one boy, a descendent of native 
Americans, spoke as follows: “I am an American. My father belongs 
to the Sons of the Revolution; my mother belongs to the Colonial 
Dames. One of my ancestors pitched tea ove in Bosten Harbor; 
another stood his ground with Warren; another hungered with Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge. My forefathers were American in the making; 
they spoke in her council halls; they died on her battle tlelds; they 
commanded her ships; they cleared her forests. Dawns reddened and 

ed. Staunch hearts of mine beat fast at each new star in the 

Fation's flag. Keen eyes of mine foresaw her greater glory; the 
sweep of her seas, the plenty of her plains, the man-hives in her 
billion-wired cities. Every drop of blood in me holds a heritage of 
patriotism. I am proud of my past. I am an American.” 


Applause. ] 

Then a foreign-born boy arose and said: 

“I am an American. My father was au atom of dust; my mother 
was a straw in the wind to His Serene . One of my ancestors 
died in the mines of Siberia; another was crippled for life by 20 
blows of the knout; another was killed defending his home during the 
massacres. The history of my ancestors is a trail of blood to the palace 

te of the Great White Czar. But then the dream came—the dream of 
— — In the light of Liberty's torch the atom of dust became a 
man and the straw in the wind became a woman for the first time. 
‘See,’ said my father, pointing to the Hag that fluttered near, That 
flag of stars and stripes is yours; it is the emblem of the promised land. 
It means, my son, the hope of humanity. Live for if, die for it!“ 


Under the open sky of my new country I swore to do so; and ever, 
drop of bl in me will keep that vow. I am proud of my future. 
am an American.” 

[Applause.] 


SPECIOUS PLEAS. OF THE UNPATRIOTIC. 


Most of the hundred and ten million people of this Republic 
are good people—few of them are bad. Most of the people are 
patriotic, love their flag and their country—few of them are un- 
faithful and untrue and would hinder and destroy more than 
they would help and support. The names of the lutter class will 
not adorn the pages of history. Their names will be forgotten 
with the close of the day. Their individuality forgotten with the 
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onrushing tide of a mighty nation engaged in honest effort and 
honest achievement. 

During the early days of the war men were heard to say, 
“This is a rich man's war and a poor man’s fight;“ but this 
accusation, both then and now, was false and malicious, for 
under the income-tax laws and the excess-profit tax law the 
rich in so far as it is possible for dollars to pay for the war, 
are largely bearing the burden. Under the selective draft law 
and regulations the rich man’s son is standing side by side with 
the poor man’s son, fighting the battles of his country. [Ap- 
plause.] While I hold no brief for the rich—I neither belong to 
that class nor do I know much about them—yet I would hate and 
despise the name that I bear, I would hate and despise myself, if 
I found myself going up and down the country teaching the doc- 
trine that one class of citizens should hate and despise another. 
{Applause.] No; in a land where freedom, justice, and liberty 
is to have and to hold by every citizen of the Republic, in a 
land where the humblest citizen can rise from the lowest walis 
of life to the highest pinnacle of political preferment and suc- 
cess—in a land where ofticials are elected by the popular vote, 
and where every citizen is clothed with the right to vote—no, 
in a land where the rich and poor, the savage, and the civilized 
are all allowed to participate in the blessings of their Govern- 
ment, these agitators carrying the doctrine of unrest should not 
go unchallenged and untouched. [Applause.] 


ENEMIES OF THE REPUBLIC ASSERT WILSON A DICTATOR. 


Enemies of the Republic have been heard to say, some through 
blind partisanship, and some through disloyalty, that our Presi- 
dent and our Commander in Chief is a dictator, clothed with 
more authority than any President should have. My answer to 
this charge is that it is a slander and an untruth; my answer to 
this is that one who makes such a charge in war times is a man 
who hates his country more than he loves it, who retards it more 
than he helps it, and who worries more about politics and par- 
tisan advantage than he does about the success of the boys at 
the front. 

This charge shall not be answered alone by denial. It shall 
be answered on substantial grounds, which will be both satisfy- 
ing and sufficient, to the satisfaction of historians and to the man 
who loves and reyeres the country in which he lives. 

The Constitution, formulated by the fathers almost a century 
and a half ago, laid down the doctrine that the President of the 
United States shall be the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. That Commander in Chief during war times should be, 
and of right is, the Commander in Chief in all that the term im- 
plies. His power must, and of necessity should be, unusual, far- 
reaching, and complete. To have it otherwise is to subject the 
Republic to the only criticism that has ever been successfully 
waged against a republican form of government, which is that a 
republic governed by the consent of the governed during the hour 
of great stress can not quickly assemble itself for purposes of 
defense. I repeat, the only way to successfully combat this 
charge is in time of war to quickly, completely, and without stint 
give the Chief Executive full power to act, and to act without 
conducting a debating society while the enemy of the country is 
at the gates. 

No; for me and mine, I prefer to have it said of us as a Nation, 
as a people, and written in history, that in time of great stress 
we first dared to give our Chief Executive full power to act and, 
second, that he, with the valor and courage of a true American, 
dared to use sufficiently and well the power so conferred upon 
him. 7 

The Congress of the United States have given this power. 
How proud I am this day that the present President of the 
United States has both the courage and the ability to execute, 
use, and exert the powers thus conferred efficiently, honestly, 
intelligently, and courageously. 


OPPONENTS CHARGE INFIDELITY BECAUSE OF THE FACT THAT IN THE LAST 
CAMPAIGN WE USED THE SLOGAN “HE KEPT US OUT OF WAR.” 


If it be a crime for a great peace-loving President, backed up 
by a peace-loving Congress and Nation, to strive two and a half 
years to keep us out of war, we are guilty of bad faith. During 
that two and a half years of war, amidst President Wilson’s 
appeals for peace, Germany sank 1,276 merchant ships that were 
carrying on the commerce of the United States. Four hundred 
and twenty-five of those merchant vessels belonged to neutral 
countries, in no wise engaged in the war—21 were vessels of 
the United States, carrying the starry banner of the Republic; 
all of these vessels were going where they had the right to go, 
doing what they had the right to do, molesting no one, only 
asking to be let alone. 

Of the countless thousands of citizens who were sent to the 
bottom with these ill-fated ships, 225 were American-born citi- 
zens, men, women, and children, who, too, were doing what 


they had the right to do, molesting no one, only modestly asking 
to be let alone and protected in their undoubted rights. 

Was it the wish of these critics that their President should 
not make the struggle for peace, and hope and pray that the 
bitter cup of war might pass? Was it the wish of these critics 
that after we had suffered these attacks for two and a half 
years, and Germany had served formal notice on us that the 
attacks would continue, and that the sea was closed, and that 
our commerce would be fired upon, submarined, sunk without 
warning, that then the President should not go to war? What 
is the exact position of these critics? 

Some say we went to war too quickly, others say not quickly 
enough, but the great bulk of the people of this country did not 
want the President to go to war any sooner than he did, and 
they were anxious and ready to support him in his efforts when 
he did enter; and the Republic to-day, irrespective of partisan 
politics, irrespective of selfishness, and irrespective of slight dis- 
loyalty here and there, are standing behind the President, are 
upholding the President, are approving of his course, and are 
helping him win the war. 

No, to me this attack that our opponents are making is both 
false and unavailing. It can but mislead the unwary, it can not 
but tickle the palate of the disloyal; it can not disrupt, disinte- 
grate, or interrupt the mind, the hopes, tle fears, the ambitions 
of the patriotic, good citizen who first wanted his country to 
remain at peace, if peace was possible, and second, wanted his 
perms to go to war if lasting and honorable peace were impos- 
sible. 


WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, AND WILSON—ALL OBSTRUCTED BY AGITATORS, 


Agitators, like the poor, will always be with us. Washington 
had many Tories, Lincoln had many copperheads, Wilson has a 
few pacifists and agitators. Wilson has less than the rest. 

During the Civil War, the immortal Lincoln, whose homely 
words grow in grace as the years speed by, spoke of agitators in 
the following words: 


Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier boy who deserts, while I must 
not touch a hair cf a wily agitator who induces him to desert? This 
is none the less injurious when effected by getting a father or brother 
or friend into a public r and there work ngi upon his feelings 
till he is persuaded to write the soldier boy that he is fighting in a 
bad cause for a wicked administration of a contemptible Government, 
too weak to arrest and punish him if he shall desert. I think that in 
such a case to silence the agitator and save the boy is not only con- 
stitutional but withal a great mercy. [Applause] 


To-day the one plea of our President is, and has been, to 
silence the agitator and save the boy. 

In war times desertion is a capital offense for which the mili- 
tary court may administer the highest penalty. Still, your 
President, like Lincoln of the sixties, like Washington of Revo- 
lutionary times, is worrying less about the homesick boy who 
deserts his command to return to his sorrowing mother than 
about the wily agitator who induces him to desert. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma may proceed 
for 10 minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. I amend that request by asking that the gentle- 
man be permitted to go on until he concludes. 

Mr. FERRIS. I thank the gentleman. I am much indebted to 
him, but I thing I can conclude in the time asked for. I thank 
both the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

STAND BY THE PRESIDENT, STAND BY THE COUNTRY, STAND BY THE FLAG, 
STAND BY THE BOYS AT THE FRONT. 

There can be but one issue at the approaching election. No 
one would have it otherwise if they could, no one could change 
it if they would. It is the all-absorbing question of standing to- 
peut as a unit for an early and successful closing of this war. 

Applause]. We want our brave boys to come marching home in 
victory—not in defeat. We want them to feel and know that 
they are fighting for a united and undivided country. We want 
them to feel and know that when they return, they will return 
to an undivided and united country. The issue was plain dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War, when the late President McKin- 
ley was Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. The issues 
were made plain by ex-President Roosevelt, while he was a can- 
didate for governor of New York, speaking for the election of a 
Republican Congress and appealing to the citizenship to stand 
behind President McKinley, while he conducted the Spanish- 


American War. His exact words were as follows: 
Remember that whether you will or not, your votes this year will 
be viewed by the nations of Europe from one standpoint on They 


ctions. A refusal to sustain the President this 


will, in their eyes, be read as a refusal to sustain the war and 
sustain the efforts of our peace commission to secure the fruit of 
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war. Such a refusal may not inconceivably about a rupture of 
the peace negotiations. t will give heart to our eated an its; 
it will make possible the interference of FR csi doubtful neutral na- 


tions, wbo in this struggle have wished us III. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to go a little further. I know the gentle- 
man will be glad to hear it. It is always refreshing to the 
gentleman to quote prominent Repnblicans, 

Mr. MADDEN. I will be glad to hear what the gentleman 
says. 

Mr. FERRIS. This is not what I say. Ex-President Ben- 
jamin Harrison, speaking at a biennial election while the Span- 
ish-American War was yet unsettled and in progress, had this to 
say, and I want the gentleman from Illinois to get it: 


If the word goes forth that the people of the United States are stand- 
ing solidly behind the President, the task of the pence commissioners 

will be easy, but if there is a break in the ranks—if the Democrats score 
a a telling victory, if 3 Senators, Congressmen, and governors are 
elected—Spain will see in it a gleam of hope, oan wi will take fresh hope, 
and a renewal of hostilities, more war, may be necessary te secure to us 
what we have already won, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to go a little further. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is right on that point. 

Mr. FERRIS. The American people answered the summons 
of their Commander in Chief, they gave him a Republican 
Congress to show to Spain and to the world that we were 
solidly behind the Commander in Chief. So, I am to-day 
happy in the thought that we may with full propriety issue a 
similar summons to the American people to stand behind the 
President, show complete solidarity and let the world know 
that we are unflinching and unfaltering in our efforts to win the 
war quickly. My speech is their speech, my appeal is their ap- 
peal. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr, FERRIS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman will not deny, I hope, that no 
more loyal support has been given to the President by anybody 
than that which has been given by the Republican Members of 
this House, and I hope the gentleman will not make the asser- 
tion that if Republican Members of the House are elected who 
are known to be loyal it will be considered as adverse to the 
President. 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, there are so many recipes and so many 
acid tests going around, governing men’s votes and conduct here, 
I know the gentleman would not be satisfied with any acid test 
that I might lay down, and I will tell the gentleman a story 
which I think will fit his case pretty well. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to have the gentleman answer 
my question. 

Mr. FERRIS. The purported ardent support of some of our 
Repnblican friends in standing by the President reminds me of 
a boy who was hoeing potatoes in the blazing sun. A traveling 
man came along and said to the boy: Sonny, how much do you 
get for hoeing potatoes?” The boy said: “I don't get nuthin’ 
if I do hoe 'em, but I get hell if I don't.“ And that is about the 
way with you brethren over there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to ask the gentleman one more 
question, 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know that I will be able to answer it. 

Mr, MADDEN. Does the gentleman wish to have the people 
understand from the story he has just told that Republican 
Members of Congress of the United States have supported the 
Government of the United States because they were afraid that 
if they did not do it they would get hell, or have they supported 
it because they are for America? [Applause]. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman must not make a speech in my 
time. The gentleman is swerving a pleasantry into a serious 
matter. I am proud of most of you, as you know, and I ap- 
preciate the good work you have done. Some of you have stub. 
bed your toes a little over there, as occasionally we do on our 
side, 

Mr. JOHNSON of. Washington. Will the gentleman be good 
enough to admit that the potato-digging story which he has 
just told is one of the famous stories of the late lamented Francis 
W. Cushman, whose district I now have the honor to represent on 
this floor? 

Mr. FERRIS. Sure! We were always delighted and con- 
vulsed with the humor aud stories of the beloved Cushman. 


ei asta arya a CHIEF SLOGAN—THEY, TOO, ARE STANDING BEHIND THE 
PRESIDENT. 


This virtue of standing behind the President, which we all 
hear so much about on the part of our brethren on the other 
side, makes one pause and reflect—if the chief virtue of the 
Republicans to-day is that they are standing behind the Demo- 


cratic President, surely there must be some virtue in the Demo- 
cratic President they are so clamorous to stand behind. 

THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION HAS BEEN FREE FROM PARTISANSHIP. 

One word about some of the more or less specious pleas that 
are flying through the air. There are men here who are better 
able to present that than I. We hear it in the press, we hear 
it on the floor, and we heard it the other day, that the Presi- 
dent was steeped in partisanship, and that partisanship was 
about the only business he was carrying on. Well, I have 
served in the minority in this House a long time, and I know 
how easy it is for men of the minority to think the majority 
is bad. I sometimes in a moment of anger have thought that 
myself, and you probably think that we are. But let us ex- 
amine and see just how partisan the President has been in 
some of his appointments. The first prominent mission that has 
been sent abroad to render any marked service was headed by 
Elihu Root, one of the most prominent Republicans of the coun- 
a to-day, who has seen service in almost all walks of public 

e, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman be kind 
enough to yield there? 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to go further. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. My inquiry is pertinent right 
here. Does the gentleman say that the numerous and much re- 
peated trips to Europe of Col. House have been of no avail? 

Mr. FERRIS. I merely mention, and the gentleman with 
his good nature and good idea of governmental affairs will not 
deny it, that the man sent on one of the most delicate missions 
was headed by Elihu Root, a Republican. 

A second appointment, as chairman of the War Labor Board, 
is none other than the distinguished and beloved ex-President 
of the United States, William Howard Taft. 

And the next one—and it was to a delicate task—and if there 
were any errors made in the war at all—and I assume there 
have been many, and they probably have been in connection 
with the aircraft service—iet us see how partisan the President 
was: He appointed ex-Justice Hughes, the last Republican 
nominee for the Presidency; so that if there is anything wrong, 
he can bring it out and show it to the American people. 

Let us see who is Director General of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. It is Charles M. Schwab, a Republican. 

Charles Piez, vice president of the Fleet Corporation, is a 
Republican. William Phillips is an Assistant Secretary of 
State, and he appoints all the consular officers of the United 
States to go everywhere on earth. He is a Republican. Mr. L. 
W. Woolsey, a solicitor of the State Department, is a Republi- 
ean. Mr. L. S. Rowe is an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
a Republican. Mr. R. C. Leflingwell, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, is a Republican. He approves of the Liberty loan 
quotas, and so forth. Frank A. Vanderlip. chairman War Sav- 
ings Stamps Committee, is a Republican. Benedict Crowell, first 
Assistant Secretary of War, isa Republican. Mr. Frederick P. 
Keppel, Assistant Secretary of War, is a Republican. Mr. E. It. 
Stettinius, Assistant Secretary of War, is a Republican. Mr. 
A. B. Bielaski, who investigates everything from a hencoop to the 
President of the United States, is a Republican. Mr. William R. 
Willcox, former chairman of the Republican Committee and who 
conducted the last Republican campaign, is also a Republican, 
and he is connected with the Federal Railway Wage Commis- 
sion. H. A. Garfield, who tells you whether you shall shiver or 
be warm, is a Republican. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As a former resident of my State, I 
must protest against the gentleman's attack on Dr. Garfield. 
He is not a Republican, and never has been. He has been a 
strong supporter of President Wilson both times. He is the son 
of a Republican ex-President, of course. 

Mr. FERRIS. If I am wrong about it, and he has seen the 
light at this late hour, we welcome him. We will leave the 
latchstring out for the rest of the sons of Republican ex-Presi- 
dents, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He has gone from the light into the 
darkness, but that happened many years ago. 

Mr. FERRIS. We shall welcome them in. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover is a Republican. He tells whether we 
can or can not have jelly on our bread. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Who knows that? 

Mr. FERRIS. The facts are that the President in a moment 
of generosity and perhaps of doubtful propriety gives a Repub- 
lican an office, and you gentlemen ought to applaud the fact 
rather than to turn them out of the party the minute they get 
an appointment from us. There are so many Republicans in 
office now if you depose them all you will be destitute of the 
personnel of the Republican Party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Herbert Hoover is a man of great merit, 
of course, whether he is a Republican or Democrat. 


1918. 


Mr. KNUTSON. He has not voted for 20 years. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know whether he has or not, but he 
fs a good man. 

WE MUST WIN THE WAR. 

Mr. FERRIS. The Republic must play a vigorous and promi- 
nent part in the winning of this war. To do otherwise is to 
admit that free governments can not survive, that free govern- 
ments will not stand together against the mailed fist. The 
Republic can not successfully follow the dim and flickering light 
of pacifism. The “peace at any price” citizen will but lead us 
in the pathway of dishonor, disaster, disintegration, and shame. 

If Germany should succeed, it would be written in history that 
democracies are too weak to grapple with monarchies. The 
patriotic blood that flows through our veins, handed down to us 
by the fathers who conceived this Republic, will allow no such 
page in history to be written. 

We must win the war, for to lose it is not alone to lose our 
country, but our liberty. To lose the war would be to let 
freedom and liberty welter in the blood of the fathers. To 
lose the war is to say that the soldier and not the citizen shall 
make the state. To lose the war would mean that liberty 
would go cringingly out the back door while militarism comes 
in at the front. 

No one knows when the war will be concluded or won. But 
I believe every one of the 110,000,000 patriotic citizens of the 
land knows it will be won, and that our brave boys at the front 
will do their full share in winning it. [Applause.] 


PEACE. 


Peace has always been a passion with the Nation in which we 
live. But it has been an honorable peace we have sought, as 
distinguished from a dishonorable one. 

It has been a lasting peace that this Nation has sought and 
not a temporary one. There are rights and liberties among men 
that are dearer than peace. 

Peace can not be among honorable men or nations when war 
is constantly made upon them. Peace can not be when the flag 
of the Republic is being fired upon and disdained. Peace can not 
be when innocent men, women, and children, going where they 
had the right to go, attending to their daily routine affairs, are 
torpedoed, submarined, mutilated, murdered, and sunk. Peace 
can not be amidst the gurgling sounds of the drowning. Peace 
-can not be when Kaiserism, Prussianism, and the mailed fist 
reigns, and liberty, justice, and even the Deity is proselyted 
and disdained. : 

Democracy to-day is making her last stand in a death grapple 
with autocracy. The right of democracy to succeed against 
autocracy is dearer than peace. There can be no peace but an 
honorable peace. There can be no peace worth having but a 
lasting peace. 

Patriotism! The Republic and its destiny rests with you. 
Let every citizen in every corner of the land kindle it anew. 
Kindle the smouldering embers that patriotism may stalk 
among us as it did in 76. Kindle it anew that liberty, democ- 
yacy, free Government, free institutions, and the Republic in 
which we live may not be disintegrated, perished, and gone. 
For in the name of freedom, justice, and the liberties of men, 
we are right and they are wrong. [Applause.] 


SUPPLEMENTAL SLATE EMBODYING AMERICA'S ACHIEVEMENTS IN WAR 
` MAKING COVERING A PERIOD OF SEVENTEEN MONTHS. 


CAUSES OF THE WAR, 

First, 1,276 merchant ships, 425 neutral ships, 21 American 
ships sunk prior to April 6, 1917. Among thousands that went 
down, 225 were full American citizens, 

Second, through Germany’s war zone so closed, two-thirds 
of our export wheat, five-sixths of our hog products, six-sevyenths 
of our cotton products, seven-eighths of our beef products passed 
last year. 

Third, 26 countries have either severed diplomatic relations 
or declared war against Germany—four-fifths of the earth's sur- 
face to-day are sworn enemies of Germany. 

Fourth, President Wilson, Congress, 100,000,000 people pleaded 
for peace two and half years, There was no peace. 

WAR RESOLUTION. 

Passed House April 6, 1917—373 to 50; 196 Democrats “ yes”; 
16 Democrats “no”; 177 Republicans “yes” ; 32 Republicans “no”. 

Passed Senate April 4, 1917—82 to 6; 45 Democrats “yes”; 3 
Democrats “no”; 37 Republicans “yes”; 3 Republicans “no”, 

Signed by President Wilson April 6, 1917. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
Passed House—397 “yes”; 24 “no”. 
Passed Senate—S81 yes“; 8 “no”. 
Most democratic way to raise an army. 
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YOUTHFUL VOLUNTEERS DUBING CIVIL WAR. 


For example, under the volunteer system during the Civil War 
youths of tender years neglected their education, neglected their 
all, to enlist in the war. The War Department has compiled a 
list of men who served in the Civil War, by groups, and they are 
as follows: 


125, 064 
G13, 840 
306, 547 
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25 years to 43 Fears 
TTT 
I shall not by word or thought cast one aspersion 
volunteer soldier. 
earth—God bless him and increase his tribe. But what I will 
say is that the volunteer system is not without its impedimenta, 
objections, and hardships. For example, the War Department 
has compiled a list of bounties paid by the several States that 
became necessary to secure soldiers to fight the cause of the 
Union. The list by States is no less than astounding. It is as 
follows: 
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The volunteer soldier is the salt of the 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
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New Jersey.. 
Pennsyivania_ 
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Minnesota 
Missouri. 


LINCOLN’S LETTER TO MRS. BIXBY. 


During the progress of the Civil War that great man in the 
White House, the lamented Lincoln, wrote this letter to a mother 
up in New England. It is dated Executive Mansion, Washington, 
November 21, 1864, and is written to Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Mass. : 

Dear MADAM: I have been shown In the files of the War Department 
a statement of the adjutant general of Massachusetts that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel 
how weak and frnitiess must be ney word of mine which should attempt 
to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I can not 
refraty from tendering you the consolation that may be found in the 
thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that our Heavenly 
Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement and leave you only 
the cherished memory of the loved and lost and the solemn pride that 
must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom, 

Yours, very sincerely and respectfully, 
A. LINCOLN. 

Who is there by word or thought that believes that this 
widowed mother should furnish five boys to give up their lives 
in defense of their country while the next-door neighbor keeps 
their boys at home, refuses to let them serve, thereby enabling 
them to profit by the going of the widow's sons? 


COMPARISON OF ARMY UNDER ROOSEVELT, TAFT, AND WILSON. 


At close of Rooseveit’s administration, all branches of service 207,067 
At close of Taft's administration, all branches of service.. 211, 

At close of Wilson's first administration, all branches of 

Ruguat 34, Ibis alter 1A mathe ob wee, aa aia 8 


1,450,060 


April 6 1917, total number offi all branches of the service 684 
August 24. 1918, total number officers, all branches of the 

Service Wo . T —e— 1807. 
April 6, 1917. total number forts, cantonments, training 

Co OR nc ERR AANE DED SPS . SEIS BD 257 
June 19, 1918, total number forts, cantouments, training 

— 3 —— — — athena einen 419 
Casualties up to August 24, 1918— 23.537 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Roosevelt. 1905-9_._..--__--__-_________________ $425, 801, 575. 23 
eo SEE ot eee EL Se EA SEES 442, 066, 469. 35 
TT Tc 989, 413. 588. 69 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, RED CROSS, Y, M. c. A., ETC. 

1. Report August 24, 1918. Eighty-one per cent men wounded 
in action return to action; 14 per cent of men wounded are dis- 
charged unfit for military service. Five per cent of men wounded 
die of wounds. 
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2. During Spanish-American War, 1898, death rate in camps 
was 20.14 men out of every 1,000. Present death rate 7.5 per 
1,000, August 24, 1918. 

3. Army hospitals, 7 then, 63 now (Aug. 24, 1918). Others 
under construction. Bed capacity then 5,000, now 60,000. Soon 
to be increased to 100,000. 

4. Personnel engaged in hospital work—then 8,900, now 
171,000. Then 375 nurses, now 14,527 nurses (Aug. 24, 1918). 
Ambulance service—then, nothing; now (Aug. 24, 1918), 6,000. 

5. Gas masks that protect the wearer from 12 to 24 hours 
without discomfort. An adequate supply has been produced and 
furnished the soldiers at the front. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE WAR RISK INSURANCE BUREAU. 


American soldiers better fed, better clothed, better paid, better 
insured than any other soldiers in the world. 

The Wilson Administration has created the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau, through which 5,227,434 checks have been issued to 
dependents of soldiers, representing an aggregate sum of 
$160,568,598.53. 

Total number of beneficiaries who are receiving checks (Au- 
gust 24, 1918), 1,012,537. 

Total amount of insurance written for the soldiers now in 
the service aggregates the stupendous sum of $30,497,394,000. 

April 6, 1917, 304 ships afloat; August 24, 1918, 1,720 ships 
afloat. 

April 6, 1917, men and officers, 83,323; August 24, 1918, men 
and officers, 561,735. 

April 6, 1917, third or fourth navy of the world; August 24,1918, 
second navy of the world—from standpoint of efliciency, first. 

COMPARISON OF NAVIES UNDER ROOSEVELT, TAFT, AND WILSON, 


Total number of men in Navy at close of Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, including naval enlisted and naval reserves 
Total number at close of Taft administration 65, 


Total number at close of Wilson’s first four years — 83, 323 
Total number Aug. 24, 1918_____-___-_._-_--..--_-....-.. 561, T35 
Navy ships of all kinds, 

Close of Roosevelt administration 173 
Close of Taft administration „% 176 

Close of Wilson’s first administration 

Navy appropriations. 
C eee AR 2 FD Oe TEAR a ee Se $470, 811, 372. 11 
2 — —— —-— 6, 350, 935. 24 
Witeon's Orito 1, 141, 856, 694. 25 


NAVY CONSTRUCTION. 

April 6, 1917, 35,000 mechanics and men. 

August 24, 1918, 90,000 mechanics and men. 

SHIP SINKINGS. 

April 6, 1917 to August 24, 1918, 124 merchant vessels, gross 
tonnage 314,303; 13 vessels of the Navy—mostly small craft and 
converted yachts. 

April 6, 1917 to August 24, 1918, neutral merchant vessels 
sunk, 1,481; gross tonnage 2,205,054. 

The Navy has escorted thousands of ships in safety. In a 
six months’ period one detachment of American destroyers es- 
corted 717 single vessels as well as 86 convoys, numbering from 
10 to 40 ships. It engaged in 81 submarine combats and sailed 
over 1,000,000 miles. 

RELATIVE RANK OF NAVY FOR CERTAIN PERIODS. 

No. 3 at close of Roosevelt administration, 

No. 3 at close of Taft administration. 

No. 2 at close of Wilson’s first term. 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 

At the beginning of the war we had about 385 vessels, with 
n tonnage of 1,225,784. We now have about 1,000 American- 
built vessels, with a tonnage of 4,584,000. Adding to that 400 
vessels, requisitioned or commandeered from other countries, 
with a tonnage of 2,500,000 tons, gives us to-day a total of 
1,400 vessels in the service of the United State:, with a tonnage 
of 7,000,000 tons. 

On August 24, 1918, we had under construction 819 shipbuild- 
ing ways, including wood, steel, and concrete, which is twice as 
many shipbuilding ways as there are in the rest of the ship- 
yards of the world combined. 

Our program calls for a total of 2,101 vessels, exclusive of 
tugs and barges, which will be built and put on the seas by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in the course of carrying out the 
present program, with an aggregate dead-weight tonnage of 
14,715,000 tons. 

Five billion dollars will be required to finish our program for 
1918-19 and 1920. 

At the beginning of the war there were only about 45,000 men 
employed in shipbuilding yards of the country. ‘To-day, in the 
four Government yards and 398 privately owned yards working 
on Government contracts, there are employed 320,000 men, and 
in allied industries about 200,000. 


At present (Aug. 24, 1918) our merchant marine is second 
of the world power, as far as we know. We haye reason to 
expect that when our program is completed our merchant 
marine will be first. 

AIRPLANE SERVICE, 


April 6, 1917, 1,185 officers and men. 

July 15, 1918, 156,000 officers and men. 

April 6, 1917, 3 aviation fields. 

July 15, 1918, 28 aviation fields. 

April 6, 1917, less than 200 second-class airplanes. 

July 15, 1918, 5,554 American built planes in United States, 
and more than 2,000 in France. 

August 24, 1918. 7,000 trained aviators in United States; 2,000 
ae aviators in France; 4,000 awaiting assignment to ground 
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Cadets flying 3,000 hours a day- flying 195,000 miles a day, 
or 8 times around the world.—(August 24, 1918.) 

In one American field 135 planes are in the air at once, flying 
a total of 882 hours a day.— (August 24, 1918.) 


AMERICA GENEROUS. 
September 2, 1918.—Loans to allies 
WAR PRISON BARRACKS, 


War prison barracks have been established at Fort McPher- 
son, Ga., Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., and Fort Douglas, Utah, and 
2,590 alien enemy prisoners have been confined in these barracks, 
Another at Hot Springs, N. C., with 2,300 prisoners. 

WILSON HAS BEEN CHARGED WITH PARTISANSHIP. 

A few of the prominent Republicans serving under Wilson: 
Wm. H. Taft, Chairman War Labor Board; Chas. E. Hughes, 
Investigate Aircraft; C. M. Schwab, Chairman Emergency Fleet 
Corporation ; Chas, Piez, Vice President Fleet Corporation; Wm. 
Phillips, Assistant Secretary of State; L. W. Woolsey, Solicitor, 
State Department; L. S. Rowe, Assistant Secretary of Treasury; 
R. C. Leffingwell, Assistant Secretary of Treasury; Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Chairman War Savings Stamps Commission; Bene- 
dict Crowell, First Assistant Secretary of War; Frederick P. 
Keppel, Assistant Secretary of War; E. R. Stettinius, Assistant 
Secretary of War; A. B. Bielaski, Bureau of Investigation; Wm. 
R. Willcox, Federal Railway Wage Commission; H. A. Garfield, 
United States Fuel Administrator; Herbert Hoover, Food Ad- 
ministrator. 


$7, 002, 040, 000 


SPECIOUS PLEAS OF THE UNPATRIOTIC. 


First, pacificism; second, opposed to all war; third, opposed 
to oversea fighting; fourth, this is an unholy war; fifth, it could 
have been avoided; sixth, Wall Street war; seventh, rich man’s 
war and a poor man’s fight; eighth, Wilson a dictator. A thou- 
sand other disloyal utterances, 


AGITATORS NOW AS DURING CIVIL WAR. 

During the Civil War our great martyred President, Lincoln, 
made a wonderful statement in this connection, in which he com- 
pared a soldier boy who had deserted with the public agitator 
who was trying to work up sentiment against the administration, 
in the following language: 


Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier boy who deserts, while I must 
not touch a hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert? This is 
none the less injurious when effected by getting a father or brother or 
friend into a public meeting and there 8 upon his feelings till he 
is persuaded to write the soldier boy that he is fighting In a bad cause 
for a wicked administration of a contemptible Government, too weak to 
arrest and punish him if he shall desert. I think that in such a case 
to silence the agitator and save the boy is not only constitutional, but 
withal a great mercy. 


ROOSEVELT’S APPEAL TO STAND BY PRESIDENT M’KINLEY BURING SPANISH 
WAR, 


Typical of many was the appeal made in 1896 by Col. Roose- 
velt then candidate for Governor of New York. He said: 


Remember that whether he will or not, your votes this year will 
be viewed by the nations of Europe from one standpoint only. They 
will draw no fine distinctions. A refusal to sustain the President this 
year, will, in their eyes, be read as a refusal to sustain the war and to 
sustain the efforts of our peace commission to secure the fruit of war. 
Such a refusal may not inconcetvably bring about a rupture of the peace 
negotiations. It will give heart to our defeated antagonists; it will 
make possible the interference of those doubtful neutral nations, who 


in this struggle have wished us ill. 


In similar tenor former President Benjamin Harrison pleaded 
for the election of a Republican Congress to support McKinley, 
He is quoted in the Philadelphia North American of November 
1, 1898, as saying: 

If the word goes forth that the people of the United States are stand- 
ing solidly behind the President, the task of the peace commissioners 
will be easy, but if there is a break in the ranks—if the Democrats score 
a tenor victory, if Democratic Senators, Congressmen, and governors 
are el ed—Spain will see in it a gleam of hope, she will take fresh 


hope, and a renewal of hostilities, more war, may be necessary to se- 
cure to us what we have already won. 
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TWENTY-SIX NATIONS DECLARE WAR OR SEVER DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH GEEMANY. 


The population of the combined allied nations is 1,439,759,105 ; 
the combined population of the central powers is 144,084,000. 
The combined area, in square miles, of the allied nations is 
39,549,767 ; the combined area of the central powers is 2,249,858. 


Nation. 


Sq. miles. 
547, 000 34,000 
130,000 8, 647,67 
3. 000,000 | 4,746, 088 
5 571, 000 911,373 
5 959,000 | 13,153,721 
b 516, 000 5,650 
1295 % ae 

` Fesk 8, 
v. San Marino 12,000 38 
. agenedesedeaners 32, 208, 000 897, 757 
H, Roumanis........ 7, 508, 000 54,000 
12. United States 113,188,000 | 3, 741, 828 
13. Cuba 2, 500, 000 40, 000 
14. Panama 427,000 32,380 
15. Greoce.. 4,821, 000 46, 522 
16. Pr 8, 149, 000 220,000 
17. China 413,000,000 | 1, 851, 000 
18. Brazil 24, 000, 000 292, 000 
10. Guatemala 2, 119, 000 42, 800 
20. Liberia 2, 000, 000 41,009 
71. Al é 009 11,009 
+2. Costa Rica 420, 000 23,000 
ORR os Ac on ca A ⅛ᷣ K 1, 435, 581, 180 726, 797 

The following have broken off diplomatic relations: 

23. San Domingo 719, 000 19, 325 
24. Honduras. €00, 000 46, 250 
25. Bolivia 708, 105 
26. Nicaragua. 49, 200 
rr E S ROEA 39, 549, 707 


THE FLAG. 
“Your fag and my ep Sea how it flies to-day, 


In your land and my and half a world away; 
Rose red and blood red its stripes forever gleam, 

Snow white and soul white, the good forefathers’ dream; 
Sky blue and true blue with stars that gleam ear 
The gloried guidon of the day, a shelter thru the n ght. 


Your flag and my fing, and, oh, how much it holds! 
Your land and my land, secure within its folds; 
Your heart and my heart beat quicker at the sight 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, the red and blue and white; 
The one flag—the great flag—the flag for me and you, 
Glorifies ali else beside, the red and white and blue. 

. —By Wilbur Nesbitt. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Ly unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Switzer indefinitely, on account of illness. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I found this item in a local newspaper in 
Oklahoma, and I think it ought to be preserved in the records 
of this country. So far as I know, it is the best record, I think, 
for patriotism, for sacrifice, and for service that has been called 
to my attention. It is as follows: 


Zeke McCoy, of Vian, who left with the county contingent, is the 
nioth member of his immediate family to enter the service. He now has 
eight brothers who are already serving with the colors. 


[Applause.] 

SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS AT YELLOWSTONE, MONT. 

The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 41) to authorize the sale of certain lands 
at or near Yellowstone, Mont., for hotel and other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. i 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects, 
and the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 


AUTHORIZING THE STATE OF MONTANA TO MAKE EXCHANGE OF 
LANDS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 984) authorizing the State of Montana to select 
other lands in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north, 
range 30 east, within the limits of the Huntley irrigation project 
and the ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation in said State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
sk 5 considered in the House as in the Committee of the 

ole. r 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. j 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Montana be, and is hereby, 
authorized to select, in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north 
range 30 east, within the limits of the lands withdrawn for the Huntley 
8 project and formerly within the ceded portion of the Crow 
Indian Reservation in sald State, other unappropriated surveyed non- 
mineral public lands of equal area situated within the limits of said 
State in the manner provided in the act approved February 28. 1891 
(26 U. S. Stat. I., p. 796), entitled “An act to amend sections 2275 
and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of the United States providing for 
the selection of lands for educational yt aes in lieu of those appro- 
riated for other purposes“: Prorided, That such selection of lands 
y said State shall be a waiver of its right to the lands in said section 
16: And provided further, That the homestead entries heretofore erro- 
neously allowed for a portion of said section 16 shall become valid, 
subject to future compliance with the law applicable thereto. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, a motion to reconsider the vote 


whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
CONVEYING LAND TO THE CITY OF BOZEMAN, MONT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 936, an act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to convey to the city of Bozeman, Mont., certain lands 
for alley purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, can the gentle- 
man from Montana state whether it is the purpose to donate 
the land, or is it to be paid for? 

Mr. EVANS. It is to be donated. The citizens have donated 
approximately the same amount of land that the Government is 
to donate to make the alley. They want the alley to enter the 
Federal building. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not appear that the citizens have do- 
nated any. The provision is that “the adjacent and abutting 
property owners shall also quitclaim to said city a strip of land 
of sufficient width to create a 174-foot alley.” Has that been 
done? 

Mr. EVANS. I can not say that the deed has been executed; 
but it is a condition precedent to the Government turning over 
its portion of the land. 

Mr. WALSH. The portion to be taken from the Federal site 
is about 10 feet in width, and that would leave 73 feet. 

Mr. EVANS. The balance would be 72 feet, as the alley is to 
be 174 feet wide. The people would give more, but that width 
runs up close to their buildings. 

Mr. WALSH. Why could not the city of Bozeman pay some- 
thing for this property? The Government had to pay for it. 

Mr. EVANS. As a matter of fact, the Government paid 
little or nothing for the property. I think it was donated fora 
Federal site. They have built the structure. They have a mud 
alley in the rear of it and they desire to pave it, and the city 
must do it, but it does not care to pave it unless they get title 
for public purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, ond he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to convey, by quitclaim deed, to the 
city of Bozeman, Mont., for the purpose of a public alley, and for no 
other purpose, all the right. title, and interest of the United States of 
America ih and to a strip of land 10 feet in width off of the rear of the 
Federal building site in said city of Bozeman: Prorided, That the adja- 
cent and abutting property owners shal! also quitelaim to sald city a 
strip of land of sufficient width to crente n 174-foot alley: Provided 


further, That the city of Bozeman shall open snid alley and improve 
and maintain the same as other public alleys of said city are improved 


and maintained, 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SALE OF CERTAIN LANDS AT YELLOWSTONE, MONT. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (S. 41) to authorize the sale of certain lands at or near 
Yellowstone, Mont., for a hotel, and other purposes, the first 
bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, which was ob- 
jected to, be permitted to retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, it should go to the foot of the 
calendar; otherwise, I shall object. 

' The SPEAKER. Without objection, the first bill called, S. 41, 
goes to the foot of the calendar and stays on the calendar. 

There was no objection. 


CHANGES IN BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2180) to approve mutual cessions of territory by 
the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the consequent 
changes in the boundary line between said States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That Congress hereby consents to and approves of 
the cession by the State of Wisconsin to the State of Minnesota of the 
following-described territory, to wit: 

All that territory formerly a rt of the town of Buffalo, in the 
county of Buffalo and State of Wisconsin, which lies northerly and 
westerly of the following-described line, to wit: Commencing at the 
point in the center line of the main channel of the Mississippi River 
above Island Numbered Seventy-two, where the center line of the chan- 
nel running between Island Numbered Seventy-two and Island Numbered 
Seventy-one intersects the center line of d main channel, and run- 
ning thence easterly and southeasterly along the center line of the 
channel between said islands and between said Island Numbered 
Seventy-two and the main Wisconsin shore to the center line of the main 
channel of said river, being lot numbered three in section numbered one. 
township numbered eighteen north, of range numbered eleyen west o 
the fourth principal meridian, and commonly known and described as 
Island Numbered Seventy-two in the Missixsippi River, duly made by the 
act of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, known as chapter 
sixty-four of the session laws of nineteen hun and seventeen, ap- 
proved April ninth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, and assented to 
and accepted by the State of Minnesota by act of its legislature, known 
as chapter one hundred and sixteen of the session laws of nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, approved March twenty-sixth, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, an authenticated copy of which act has been duly filed 
in the office of the secretary of state of the State of Wisconsin, and by 
the written acceptance of the governor of the State of Minnesota filed 
in the office of the secretary of state of the State of Wisconsin on the 
twenty-fourth day of Aor, nineteen hundred and seventeen; and the 
boundary line between the said States at the location of said cession is 
hereby described and declared to be as follows, to wit: Commencing at 
the point of intersection of the center line of the main c el of the 
Mi seipi River with the center line of the channel running between 
Island Numbered Seventy-two and Island Numbered Seventy-one and 
running thence easterly and southeasterly along the center line of the 
channel between said islands and between said Island Numbered 
Seventy-two and the main Wisconsin shore to the center line of the 
main channel of said river. 

Sec. 2. That Congress hereby consents to, and approves of, the cession 
b, the State of Minnesota to the State of Wisconsin of the following- 


described territory, to wit: 

All that territory formerly a part of the town of La Crescent, in the 
county of Houston and State of Minnesota, which lies easterly cf the fol- 
lowing-described line, to wit: Commencing in the northeast quarter of 
section numbered eleven, township numbered one hundred and four 
north, range numbered four west of the fifth principal meridian, at the 
point of intersection of the center line o/ the west channel of the Missis- 
sippi River with the center line of the main east channel of said river 
and running thence southeasterly along the center line of said west 
channel to its intersection with the center line of said east channel of 
said river in the easterly part of section numbered twenty-four in said 
townsbi nd range, duly made by the act of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota known as chapter one hundred a sixteen of the 
session laws of nineteen hundred and seventeen, approved March twenty- 
sixth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, and assented to and accepted 
by the State of Wisconsin by act of its legislature known as chapter 
sixty-four of the session laws of nineteen hundred and seventeen, ap- 
proved April ninth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, and authenticated 
copy of which act has been duly filed in the office of the secretary of 
state of the State of Minnesota, and by the written acceptance of the 
governor of the State of Wisconsin, filed in the office of the secretary 
of state of the State of Minnesota on Anei seyenteenth, nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen; and the boundary line between the said States at 
the location of said cession is hereby described and declared to be the 
center line of the west channel of the Mississippi River beginning at 
the point of intersection of said center line with the center line of the 
main east channel of said river, in the northeast quarter of section 
numbered eleven, township numbered one hundred and four north, 
range numbered four west of the fifth principal meridian, and running 
thence southeasterly to the point of intersection of the said center line 


of said west channel with the center line of the main east channel of 
said river, in the easterly part of section numbered twenty-four, in 
said township and range. 

The SPEAKER. 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


The question is on the third reading of the 
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On motion of Mr. Esch, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGING PUBLIC BUILDING SITE AT EATONTON, GA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10609) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exchange the present Federal building site at 
Eatonton, Ga., for another site on the public square in said city. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
5 au be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. - 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and em ered to exchange the present Federal 
3 site at Eatonton, Ga., for another site on the public square in 
said ci y upon such terms as he may deem to be to the best interests 
of the United States : Provided, That the cost of such new site, including 
the purchase price of the present site, shall not exceed the original limit 
of $5,000 fixed by the act of Congress approved March 4, 1913, authoriz- 
ing the acquisition of a Federal building site at Eatonton, Ga. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, can anybody state how far this 
new site is from the present site that the Government now owns? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brann], who has charge of the bill, is unavoidably absent. I 
am not able to give the information the gentleman desires. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


INCREASING SALARY OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
CONNECTICUT, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the biil (H. R. 4246) to increase the salary of the United States 
district attorney for the district of Connecticut. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. I desire to be advised what, if any, authority the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice has 
to initiate legislation increasing the salary of the United States 
district attorney of Connecticut? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects, 
and as the gentleman who introduced the bill [Mr. Lonercan] 
is absent, the Chair will ask that it go to the foot of the calendar, 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONTEST AND CANCELLATION OF HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9897) to authorize the contesting and can- 
cellation of certain homestead entries, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be first read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the homestead entries made for pasture and 
wood reserve lands in the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Reservation: 
in the State of Oklahoma, opened to settlement and entry upon seal 
bids, as authorized by the act of June 5, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 213), 
be, and the same are hereby, made subject to contest, upon charges 
alleging that the entryman never established residence upon the land, 
or t having established such residence he failed to maintain same, 
or to improve and cultivate the land in accordance with law; and upon 
proof sustaining such cha submitted in accordance with the rules 
of practice, the entries canceled and the money paid by the 
entrymen in default will be forfeited: Provided, That any person who 
has been residing upon the land for at least two years prior to the 
cancellation of such entry, and if there be no such settler, then the 
successful contestant, shall, if qualified to make a homestead entry, 
have a preference right for a period of 60 days from notice, to make 
a homestead entry for the land, paying therefor the price bid by the 
original entryman, or a price to be by appraisement upon the ap- 
plicant’s request. the improvements made by such settler not to 
taken into consideration vided 


Ts there objec- 


be 

n making such appralsement: Pror 7 

ther, That should there be two settlers on a tract. the land will be 
tioned to them upon mutual agreement, or will be sold to the 
settler submitting the highest bid at a public offering: And provided 
further, That payment for the land shall made in four equal install- 
ments, one installment at the date of enti’y, and the other installment 
in one, two, and three doe thereafter: And provided further, That 
e homestead law or to make the annual pay- 
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ment when due in the case of any entry under this act shall be a suf- 
ficient cause for the cancellation of the entry and the forfeiture of the 
money paid: And provided ee That any vacant lands in the wood 
and pasture reserves in said Indian reservations, opened to entry under 
said act of June 5, 1906, for which no 

as herein provided, or under the act of June 28, 19 34 Stat. 550), 
shall be subject to sale at public auction to the highest bidder under 
rules and 7 9 — to be provided by the Secretary of the Interior: 
And provided further, That the moneys received from the sale of the 
lands under this act shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, shall draw interest, and be administered in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of said act of June 5, 1906. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, lines 9 and 10, after the word “contest” insert the words 
“at any time after 60 days from the date of this act.” 

Page 2, line 22, strike out the word “installment” and insert the 
word “ installments.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, 
the bill having been read, I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the committee 
amendments be now acted on, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. é 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SUBTREASURY PROPERTY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 7225) providing for the transfer to the custody 
and control of War Department property in San Francisco, Cal., 
known as the old Subtreasury property. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would ask the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] if he can 
state where this California Débris Commission is now housed? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, they occupy, as I recall, some 
quarters in the United States Appraisers’ Building. But I want 
to say to my friend from Massachusetts that there are many 
officers of the Federal Government at San Francisco that occupy 
rented quarters, and if the Débris Commission should move to 
this building I have no doubt that some other officers of the Gov- 
ernment can be accommodated in the offices now occupied by the 
Débris Commission. It would probably effect a saving in rental 
by the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this building vacant and unoccupied—this 
old Subtreasury? 

Mr. KAHN. Whether it is unoccupied now I do not know. 
This Subtreasury building, I want to say, was the only one of 
the Federal buildings destroyed by the fire of 1906. It was never 
fully rebuilt. It was cut down several stories, and a new roof 
was put upon it. It was occupied by the Subtreasury until 
the new Subtreasury building was finished, but whether the 
Treasury Department people have been using it since that time 
I do not know. The Treasury Department seems to have no 
further use for it, and the War Department could use it to very 
good advantage. 

Mr. WALSH. This does not change the ownership, but only 
the custody and control? 

Mr. KAHN. That is all. The ownership is still in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized in bis discretion to transfer to the custody and 
control of the War Department the old Subtreasur. property, located 
on the north side of Commercial 8 t about 60 feet west of Mont- 
8 Street, and known as 608 Commercial Street, San Francisco, 


reference right of r 
. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kaun, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND, PRINCETON, IND. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10663) to convey a strip of land on the site 
of the Federal building at Princeton, Ind. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to convey, by quit-claim deed, to the 
city of Princeton, Ind., for the purpose of ‘a public alley, and for no 
other purpose, all the ht, title, and interest of the United States of 
America in and to a strip of land off the rear of the Federal buildin: 
site in said city of sufficient width to provide, in connection with Ign 
adjacent thereto, a ten-foot alley: Provided, That the city of Princeton 
shall open said alley and improve and maintain the same as other pub- 
lic alleys of said city are improved and maintained. 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ city” strike out the words “ of sufi- 
cient” and insert in Meu thereof the words “five feet in.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time; was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF IMMATURE CALVES. 


The next business on ti Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 3134) to regulate the interstate transporta- 
tion of immature calves. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no person, firm, or corporation shall ship or 
deliver for shipment, nor shall any common carrier nor the recetvyer, 
trustee, or lessee thereof, receive for transportation or transport from 
one State or Territo or the District of Columbia into or through 
another State or Territory or the District of Columbia any live calf not 
accompanied by its mother unless the same is four weeks old or over: 
Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may make rules and regu- 
lations permitting, in cases of emergency only, the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of live calves less than four weeks old. 

Sec. 2. That any rson, firm, or corporation, or any common car- 
rier or the receiver, trustee, or lessee thereof, who shall violate any of 
the provisions of this act shall, upon conviction, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not less than $20 nor 
more than $50 for each calf offered for shipment, snipped. or received 
. or transported in violation of any of the provisions 
0 . 

The SPEAKER. Before proceeding with this bill, the Chair 
can answer the parliamentary inquiry propounded by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp] a while ago. The bill about the 
district attorney’s salary for the district of Connecticut was 
properly, referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the De- 
partment of Justice. There is a long string of decisions to that 
effect, beginning with section 4317 of Hinds’ Precedents. From 
the reasoning on the proposition, the Chair doubts very much 
whether it is a correct reference. 

Pte question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the author of the 
bill a question, I want to know why he makes the age of the 
calves so young. Why not make it three or four or even six 
months—a year would satisfy me better? It would seem that 
the supply of cattle of the country are dependent on the calves. 
If you permit the calves to be slaughtered you are not going to 
get enough cattle to feed the country. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I want to say to my friend 
that personally I am very much in sympathy with the view 
which he expresses, but if he knew the difficulty I have had 
about fixing the age limit 

Mr. WEBB. I am not going to object. I am saying I think it 
is very important 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. What I want to do is to try 
to get this bill through. Then, perhaps later on we can get some 
amendment to the law. I was obliged to enter into a sort of 
compromise arrangement by which four weeks was agreed upon 
finally. The gentleman knows the circumstances. Certain 
dairy districts of the country have been great offenders. The 
gentleman knows what they do. They take these little calves 
away from their mothers when they are too young to take other 


nourishment than their mother’s milk. They do not want to 
teach them to drink. They sell them when they are a day or two 
old, before they have learned to drink or eat. There are places 
where they bone them off and make them into canned chicken, 
When you eat canned chicken you are liable to be eating im- 
mature calf. They have been shipping them in great numbers 
te Boston and New York. The committee finally agreed to the 
four weeks’ limit. I think, myself, that the question of the in- 
crease of food for the people is an important one to be considered, 
but I am afraid if this bill should be amended so as to increase 
the age that it will never puss. There is also a constitutional 
difficulty which I will not undertake to discuss now, 

Mr. WEBB. I am not going to offer an amendment in view of 
the gentleman’s statement, but I think it is a very important 
war emergency measure that we should preserve the calves of 
this country in order to make cattle to feed the people, and I wish 
we could make it four or six months or a year. However, I 
shall interpose no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to approve what the gentle- 
man from Michigan has said, because we tried to get 4 months, 
6 months, and 12 months, and the more we asked the less we 
were able to get. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, has unanimous consent been 
given for the consideration of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it a House bill or a Senate bill? 

The SPEAKER. A House bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 


FORBIDDING PENSIONS TO DISLOYAL CITIZENS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5380) to forbid the payment of pensions to 
anyone who is or may hereafter become disloyal to the United 
States Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the pill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole, 

Mr. WEBB. It ought not to be on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inguire what 
this is doing on the Union Calendar? 

Mr. WEBB. It does not carry any charge on the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is on the Union Calendar because it re- 
lates to money in the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. A bill that puts money into the Treasury 
or takes money or property away from the Government goes 
to the Union Calendar. 

Mr. WEBB. This does not do either. 

The SPEAKER. This bill, it seems to me, puts money into 
the Treasury and lets it stay in after it gets there. 

Mr. WEBB. Provided a person is convicted of disloyalty. 

The SPEAKER. Suppose a man is drawing a pension of so 
many dollars a month and he becomes disloyal and is con- 
victed under this bill, his pension remains in the Treasury for 
all years to come. The Chair thinks it is rightly on the 
Union Calendar. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5380) to forbid the 3 of pensions to anyone who 
is or may hereafter become disloyal to the United States Govern- 


ment. 

Bo it enacted, etc., That hereafter no pension shall be allowed or 
paid to any person who is shown to be disloyal to the Government of 
the United States or in sympathy with the cause of any Government 
with whom the United States is nt war. The use of seditious or abusive 

age in regard to the President of the United States may be 
accepted as presumptive evidence of such disloyalty. 


Also, the following committee amendment was read: 


n with the word “is,” in line 4, strike out all down 
word “disloyalty,” in line 9, and insert in lieu 
: “after final judgment, stands convicted of a 
e provisions of an act entitled An act to punish 
the willful injury or destruction of war material, or of war premises or 
utilities used in conn n with war material, and for other purposes,’ 
approved April 20, 1918, and an act entitled An act to punish acts of 
interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign 
commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to en- 
force the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,’ 
approved June 15, 1917, or any of the provisions of the amendment of 
said last-named act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was ngreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was rend the third time, and passed. 
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On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read: A bill to forbid the payment 
of pensions to anyone who is or may hereafter be convicted of 
certain disloyal crimes against the United States,” 


QUARTERS IN POST-OFFICE BUILDING, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 204) to provide for the fitting up of quarters 
in the post-office building at the city of Sacramento, Cal., for the 
accommodation of the District Court of the Northern District 
of California and its officers, and making an appropriation 
therefor. 

8 SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 

e bill? $ 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I nsk unanimous consent that 
this bill remain on the calendar. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Curry] representing that district is not able to be 
here because of sickness, but will doubtless be here when the 
calendar is considered again. 1 therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that it remain on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill remain on the calendar. 

Mr, FOSTER. To go to the foot of the calendar? 

Mr. RAKER. To go to the foot of the.calendar. 

The SPEAKER. To go to the foot of the calendar, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of important 
business on this Unanimous Consent Calendar. There are only 
18 men on the floor of the House, and I make the point of no 


quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of no quorum, and evidently there is none. 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House adjourn. 
You can not get a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 5; noes 16, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves a call 
of the House. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 23. noes 3. 

The SPEAKER. The ayes have it. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Anderson Delaney Griffin Lunn 
Anthony Dent Hamill McArtbur 
Aswell Dewalt Hamilton, N. T. MeCormic 
yres es Hamlin McKenzie 
Bacharach Dillon Haskell McKinle; 
Barkley Dominick Hayes McLaughlin, Pa. 
Beshlin Donovan Heaton agee 
Bland, Va. Dool Heintz Maher 
Borland Doughton Helm nn 
Bowers Drukker Hensley Mansfeld 
and Dunn Hicks ason 
Britten Eagan ood Mays 
Browne Edmo Houston Meeker 
pp me A ar ee eres 
rumbau ston umphreys ontague 
Burroughs Emerson Husted Moore, Pa. 
Butler Estopinal Hutchinson Morin 
Byrnes, S. C. Fairchild, B.L, Johnson, Ky. Mott 
Caldwell Fairchild, G. W. Johnson, S. Dak. Mudd 
pbell, Kans, Fairfield Johnson, Wash. Neely 
Cannon rr Jones elso 
Cantril Fess Juul Nicholls, 8, C, 
way Flood Kahn Nichols, Mich, 
Carew Flynn Kearns olan 
Carter, Mass. Focht Keating orton 
Chandler, N. Y. Foss Kelley, Mich. Oliver, Ala 
Church Francis Kennedy, R. I. Oliver, N. * 
k, Fla Frear Kiess, Iney 
Cleary Freeman Kincheloe O’Sbhaunessy 
Coady Fuller, Mass. King Overmyer 
Connelly, Kans. Gallivan Kraus dgett 
Cooper, Ohio Ga Kreider 
Cooper, W. Va. Garrett, Tenn. LaGuardia Parker, N. T. 
Cople G 2 eters 
Costello Goodwin, Ark. Lehibach Phelan 
Cox jould Lesher Piatt 
Crago Graham, Pa Lever Polk 
Cramton Gray. Ala Linthicum Porter 
Dale, N. X. ray, N. London Pou 
Dallinger Greene, Mass, Lonergan Powers 
Darrow re, Lufkin Price 
Decker Gries Lundeen Ragsdale 


1918. 


Rainey, H. T. Saunders, Va. Steel Ward 
ies Schall Stephens, Nebr. Wason 
Randail Scott. Pa. Sullivan Watkins 
Rankin Scully Sumners Watson, Pa. 
Reed Sells Swift Welling 
Riordan Shackleford Switzer White, Me. 
Robbins Sherley Tague White, Ohio 
Roberts Sherwood Talbott Williams 
Robinson Shouse Templeton Wilson, III 
Rodenberg Siegel Tilson Wilson, La. 
Rose Slayden Tinkham Wilson, Tex. 
Rowe Slemp Towner Wingo 
Rowland Sloan Treadway Winslow 
Rucker Smith, C. B. Van Dyke Wise 
Russell Smith, T. F. Varé Woodyard 
Sanders, La. Snell Venable Wright 
Sanders, N. X. Snyder Vinson Zihiman 
Sanford. Stafford Walker 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire how 
many Members answered on the roll call. 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and ninety-one answered to 
their names. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurn], I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 16 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
September 3, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 156) to sus- 
pend the requirements of annual assessment work on mining 
claims during the continuation of the war in which the United 
States is now engaged and until midnight of December 31 of 
the year following that in which such war is concluded, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 766), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 12860) grant- 
ing to members of the Army Nurse Corps (female) and Navy 
Nurse Corps (female) pay and allowances during any period 
of involuntary captivity by the enemy of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 12861) amending the act 
of August 24, 1912, chapter 389, paragraph 1 (37 Stat., 550), to 
include periodical publications of regularly incorporated chari- 
table organizations, admitting such publications to the mail as 
second-class matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 
Mr. WEBB introduced a bill (H. R. 12862) granting a pen- 
sion to Nancy Robinson, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rules XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 4 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Adolph Lewisohn, of 
New York, favoring the Keating child-labor bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolutions of the Pecos Valley Water Users“ 
Association of Texas, favoring the Chamberlain-Smith recla- 
mation bill; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Charles G. Kelly and 
others for the enactment of the Edmonds bill (H. R. 5531) to 
provide a pharmaceutical corps in the Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Andre Rouseyrol and many 
other citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., for the enactment of the 
Edmonds bill (H. R. 5531) to provide a pharmaceutical corps 
for the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petitions favoring the prohibition of the bey- 
erage-liquor traffic during the period of the war as a war meas- 
ure, by the Methodist Protestant Church of South Canisteo, 
N. X.; the First Baptist Church, of Hartsville, N. V.; and the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists of Canisteo, N. V.; also, 
petition adopted by the Epworth Leagues and X. P. B.’s of 
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Brookton, Slaterville Springs, and Forest Home, N. Y.; also, 
resolution adopted at a public meeting at Savona, N. Y., relative 
to polygamy ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Resolutions adopted by the 
Young People's Society of Tunbridge and of the Young People’s 
Society of Berwick, both in the State of North Dakota, urging 
war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition signed by Judge O. D. Comstock and 52 other 
citizens of Minnewaukan, N. Dak., urging war-time prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


: SENATE. 
me Tuespay, September 3, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we commit our way into Thy hands. All 
things work together for good to them that love God. We 
believe that out of the strife and conflict of the present time 
there may come a larger life, a higher form of civilization, a 
diviner destiny. We commit it all to Thy hands and pray for 
Thy guidance. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Sstoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 


PURCHASE OF LIBERTY BONDS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the issue of liberty bonds 
will again be offered next month, or beginning this month, 
probably. There has been a pretty generous support every- 
where. Everyone, according to his means, has subscribed. I 
see no reason for the procedure adopted in a communication of 
date July 20, 1918, which is an order, apparently, from local 
authorities, against which I wish to protest. I do not know 
that it is by any direction of Federal authority, but the board 
of education of district No. 139, in Hamilton, III., notify the 
teachers : 

According to our records you were not among the number who regis- 
tered your purchases and intended purchases on June 28 of war- 
savings stamps in compliance with President Wilson's proclamation. 

I do not know that the President has any power to issue a 
proclamation to the teachers of public schools ordering them to 
subscribe for stamps. I do not believe he has done so. I have 
seen nothing of the kind. 

We have, however, obtained 


It continues— 


an extension till next Wednesday, $ 
before next Wednesday evening . 70220 57 Pi — 
tion, personally, on your war- Savings stamps purchases? 

You are required to give amount of war-savings stamps ($5 stamps) 

ou have purchased and total amount you expect yet to purchase 

fore the end of the r 1918. 

All such reports will be then tabulated and sent in to general head- 
quarters for review. 

All such persons not making purchases of stamps must appear and 
give reason for failure to do so. 

This is an extra-official statement to compel those probably 
who hold their positions from the board of education in this 
particular place to subscribe. I think it my duty to protest 
against such a usurpation of authority or such an abuse of 
power. The American people are not ready either in that par- 
ticular district or elsewhere to subscribe to such autocratic treat- 
ment. We have voluntarily given liberally of our means. There 
is a general outpouring of everybody, large and small, in their 
subscriptions. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to ask who wrote the letter that the 
Senator is reading? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Who signed it? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. Did the teachers sign it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is signed by the board of education, 
There is no name save the secretary of the board of education, 
district 139, E. M. Leroy, secretary, dated Hamilton, III., which 
is in Hancock County, III., a city right opposite Keokuk, on the 
Illinois side, at the end of the power dam. 

Mr. THOMAS. I agree with the Senator that it is a most 
extraordinary document. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It certainly appears to me as it does to the 
Senator from Colorado. It has all the authority of a distress 
for the collection of taxes and seems to present an obligatory 
duty. I wish to seasonably make my protest here against it in 
the hope that it may have proper publicity and be checked. 
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PETITIONS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I present a letter signed by M. P. 
Gooudner, executive secretary of the State Council of Defense 
of Washington, in the nature of a petition asking Senators and 
Representatives to vote for the repeal of the act fixing zone 
rates for second-class mail matter. I move that it be referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry citizens of Danville, 
Bolivar, Sharpsville, Berlin, Brush Valley, Berwick, Williams- 
port, Glen Moore, Barneston, Springfield. Garrettford, Upper 
Darby, West Philadelphia, and the townships of Bloom, Dyberry, 


Oregon, and Lebanon, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying 


for national prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered 
to He on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

S. 934. An get authorizing the State of Montana to select 
other lands in Meu of lands in seetion 16, township 2 north, 
range 30 east, within the limits of the Huntley irrigation project 
and the ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation, in said State; 

S. 936. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
convey to the city of Bozeman, Mont., certain land for alley 
purposes; and 

S. 2180. An act to approve mutual cessions of territory by the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the eonsequent changes 
in the boundary line between said States. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
coneurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 3134. An act to regulate the interstate transportation of 
immature calves ; 

H. R. 5380. An act to forbid the payment of pensions to any- 
one who is or may hereafter be convicted of certain disloyal 
crimes against the United States; 

II. R. 7225. An act providing for the transfer to the custody 
and control of the War Department property in San Francisco, 
Cal.. known as the old Subtreasury property; 

II. R. 9897. An act to authorize the contesting and cancella- 
tion of certain homestead entries, and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 10609. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present Federal building site at Eatonton, Ga., 
for another site on the publie square in said city; 

II. R. 10663. An act to convey a strip of land on the site of 
the Federal building at Princeton, Ind.; and 

II. J. Res. 325. Joint resolution amending section 8 of the 
amendment to the act entitled An act te authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introdueed, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr, TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 4901) to amend sections 1033 and 1034 of the Code 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 4902) granting a pension to William E. Kersey (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4903) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Lockwood (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4904) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mar- 
cellus M. Crocker (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 4905) granting a pension to Ella A. Mead; 

A bill (S. 4906) granting a pension to Singleton M. Paulley; 

A bill (S. 4907) granting a pension to William B. Wilson; 


and 

A bill (S. 4908) granting a pension to James J. Butler; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) authorizing the admission 
to the United States of aliens who are refugees from conditions 
created by the war; to the Committee on Immigration. 


EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGEAPHER. 


Mr. SHEPPARD offered the following resolution (S. Res. 
295), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Census be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress to send for Geren books. 
and papers, te administer oaths. and to employ a stenographer at a 
cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to report such hearings as may 
be had in connection with any subject which may be pending before 
said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during the sessions or recess of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE, 

Mr. DirtrxcHam was, at his own request, relieved from fur- 
ther service on the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WEEKs was, at his own request, relieved from further 


Service on the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


On motion of Mr. WARREN, it was 

Ordered, That the Senator from Vermont Mr. DILLINGHAM] 
be assigned to membership on the Committee on Finance. 

x That the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKs] be as- 
signed to membership on the Committee on Appropriations. 

That the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] be assigned to 
membership on the Committee on Rules, 

That the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper} be assigned 
to membership on the Committee on Appropriations. 

That the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] be 
assigned to membership on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

RENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before morning business is 
closed I should like to inquire what is the status and p 
of the so-called housing bill (H. R. 9248) in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The last information I had concerning it was a dis- 
agreement, and a very serious one, between the House and the 
Senate members of the committee of conference. While they are 
quarreling time is passing, the Ist of October will soon be here, 
and unless we have some legislation on that very serious sub- 
ject there will be a great deal of difficulty and trouble in the 
District growing out of what I understand to be a generally pre- 
vailing intention to increase the rents in the District. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator refer to what is 
known as the Pémerene measure? À 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I perhaps did not give it the proper 
appellation. I mean the bill upon which there has been a pend- 
ing conference for some time. Perhaps the Senator can give the 
Senate some information about it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will state to the Senator that 
I think the situation really requires pretty prompt action as far 
as conditions in the District are eoncerned. The situation with 
reference to the bill as I understand it is this: A disagreement 
arose between the House and Senate, and the Senate conferees 
have been excused by the Senate from action. The Senate has 
passed n resolution reciting the status of the matter, and that 
has gone to the House of Representatives and no action has as 
yet been taken by that body. 

Mr. THOMAS. Dees not the Senator think that some further 
action should be taken by the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know what action under 
the circumstances could be taken by the Senate upon that par- 
ticular bill. I do know unless the Senate does get some action 
something ought to be done otherwise, and we ought to make 
provision in some other bill that may be passing here. 

Mr. THOMAS. I can not conceive of any situation that would 
be more delightful to me if I were a landlord in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will yield to me, I think at 
the time the resolution was passed the suggestion was made that 
it would be competent later on to move to discharge the Senate 
conferees and ask for a new conference that might revive the 
matter, I think the Chair informally stated that such a motion 
would be in order under the rules. 

Mr. THOMAS. I give notice, Mr. President, that I shall sub- 
mit a motion to that effect upon the convening of the Senate 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to suggest to the Senator 
that the Senate conferees have been excused from acting by 
the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not see that any resolution 
to discharge them is necessary or how they could be discharged. 
They have in effect been discharged already. 

Mr. THOMAS. Some sort of a resolution on the subject to 
get action ought to be passed by the Senate; I do not care what 
you call it or just how we get at it, but I want to see something 
done with that bill and done very soon. It is one of the urgent 
matters that is now before Congress. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is perhaps more urgent in some respects 
than anything else. I am told that new employees are coming 
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into the city at the rate of 500 a day. The construction of the 
temporary quarters for them is proceeding at a snail’s pace. 
We have an abundant amount of labor, but I notice that it is 
conducting itself very leisurely in the construction of these 
houses; and, of course, the influx of that number even for a 
month or a week would seriously affect the existing situation 
here, 500 a day being 15,000 a month. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I was going to agree with the Senator upon 
the proposition. The Senator will remember that the dignity of 
the Senate was very much offended by some remarks made in 
the House, and that led to the unfortunate situation which we 
are now in. It would seem that after this length of time the 
feeling in the Senate should subside and we ought now to do 
something to solve the situation. I believe we must have new 


conferees appointed under the parliamentary situation, and 1 


hope the Senate will take action. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope so. Senatorial dignity is a good thing, 
but it is at the expense of the employees of the Government in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KENYON. It is good for the profiteer. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to suggest to the Senator 
from Iowa, who is on the committee, and also to the Senator 
from Colorado that it is more than the dignity of the Senate 
which is involved; it is the honesty of the Senate conferees 
and of Senators. I hope the Senator will read the resolution 
the Senate passed when considering the form of a resolution 
to discharge the conferees, 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not desire to reflect upon the Senate con- 
ferees. I have no question but that if I had been a member of 
the committee I would have taken the same position, and which 
was sustained by the Senate. But the conditions are becom- 
ing very serious in the District, and some legisiation even at the 
expense of our sense of the treatment which the conference 
committee on the part of the Senate received is demanded by 
an exigency that can not be avoided and is getting more and 
more pronounced every day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from Colorado. Is the Senator informed—I 
saw something in the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, House proceed- 
ings—about a bill from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds reported by Representative Crark? It was a 
bill covering the housing question. It proposes to vest in the 
executive department, the President, the power, a nominal 
exercise of power, to take the buildings wherever there is a 
dispute, and if necessary protect the rights of tenants, as I 
understand the comments on the bill. That would be another 
committee than the one in which the difficulty arose referred 
to by the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I recall seeing something of that kind, but 
I did not charge my memory with it particularly. However, 
I hope some bill, some measure, some provision, or some reso- 
lution will soon be enacted by both Houses that will relieve this 
wretched situation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I agree with the Senator from Colorado. 
I am thinking that that bill might be the foundation for further 
action. It opens up the question so that even if we did not 
take the bill as it came from the House it would be the founda- 
tion for proper amendment and action and avoid a large part, 
if not all, of the embarrassment that came from the other bill 
and the unfortunate condition in which it was finally placed. 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 3134. An act to regulate the interstate transportation 
of immature calves was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 5380. An act to forbid the payment of pensions to any- 
one who is or may hereafter be convicted of certain disloyal 
crimes against the United States was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 9897. An act to authorize the contesting and cancella- 
tion of certain homestead entries, and for other purposes, was 
Poa by its title and referred to the Committee on Public 

nds. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 

H. R. 7225. An act providing for the transfer to the custody 
and control of the War Department property in San Francisco, 
Cal., known as the old Subtreasury property; 


H. R. 10609. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present Federal building site at Eatonton, Ga., 
for another site on the public square in said city ; and 

H. R. 10663. An act to convey a strip of land on the site of the 
Federal building at Princeton, Ind. 


PUBLIC LAND ENTRIES FOR SOLDIERS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to ask that the House joint 
resolution 325 be substituted for Senate joint resolution 169 
and take its place upon the calendar. It is the joint resolution, 
the Vice President will remember, amending section 8 of the 
draft act which passed last week, and it was discussed at some 
length here the other day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator want to have the 
House joint resolution taken up for passage now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I should like to have it passed 
now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the proper procedure would 
be to ask unanimous consent to consider the House joint resolu- 
tion and when it is passed to indefinitely postpone ‘the Senate 
joint resolution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the House joint resolution? 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, the first time by its 
title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That no relinquishment of any public land en made 
under and by authority of section 8 ef the act of Sixty-fi Con- 
gress, second session, entitled “An act amending the act entitled An 
act to authorize the President to increase 8 the parcel! 
Establishment of the United States,“ approved May 18, 1917 
be valid or effective for | purpose unless executed r the entryman 
shall have 8 resided upon and cultivated the land, in the case 
of a homestead entry, for at least six months, and in the case of an 

made under other than the homestead laws, after the entryman 
shall have complied with the provisions of the applicable law for at 
ry one year. 

a person, firm, or corporation soliciting or dealing with the re- 
linquishment of such claim or entry prior to the completion of com- 
pliance with the applicable law and with this resolution, and who or 
which solicits, demands, or receives or accepts any fee or ‘compensation 
for locating, filing, or securiug the daims or entries for ons entitled 
to the benefits of said section shall, upon conviction, fined not to 
exceed $1,000 or imprisoned for not exceeding two years, or both. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not want to 
delay action upon the subject embraced in this joint resolution, 
but I should like to suggest that the resolution go over for a day 
and be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. The Com- 
mittee on Public Lands has never considered the subject. Last 
week I made some observations regarding the matter which, to 
my mind at least, raised some very important questions. T be- 
lieve that in the interest of good legislation this joint resolu- 
tion ought to go to the Committee on Public Lands for consider- 
ation. I am not going to object to the present consideration of 
the resolution, if the chairman of the committee insists upon its 
consideration at this time; but I do feel that the Public Lands 
Committee ought to give the matter consideration. The mem- 
bers of the committee are here in Washington now—or at least 
a majority of the committee are—and they ought to be able to 
dispose of the matter to-day in committee, so that it may be taken 
up for consideration by the Senate to-morrow. No harm can 
come from a delay for a day or two or for a week or two, for 
no entries can be made for several days which would be the 
subject of relinquishment. 

I see no objection to the matter being given consideration in 
committee for at least a day, and I request the chairman of the 
committee to permit the joint resolution to be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands in this case has done what is very frequently done 
here in reference to emergency legislation. The majority of the 
members of the committee read and recommended the enactment 
of this joint resolution last week. That is not an uncommon 
method of procedure. When the joint resolution was presented 
to the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], he took the 
same care to examine it as did others, and he objected to it; 
but he was the only member of the Public Lands Committee who 
did object. 

Mr. President, the Senate joint resolution was very carefully 
prepared and the House resolution is almost in hæc verba with 
the language of the Senate resolution. The changes which were 
made were immaterial. In view of the suggestion that has been 
made by the House that under the Fall amendment to the draft 
bill there might be a possibility of frauds being perpetrated on 
young men, in order to relieve that doubt entirely the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] and others who consid- 
ered the joint resolution thought it ought to pass. If the junior 
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Senator from New Mexico wants to object, he must take the 
responsibility, but I feel like insisting that the joint resolution 
be now considered. a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I have yielded, 
I think, once or twice 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But we are now in the morning hour. 

Mr. GORE. I know that, but the consideration of the joint 
resolution may consume the entire day. [A pause.] The Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] suggests to me that he only 
wishes to have the joint resolution considered until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is all. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to explain that the unfinished business 
was agreed to be made so with an ironclad order that nothing 
else should be considered. I have yielded a time or two for the 
consideration of the pending resolution; of course, I am anxious 
to facilitate its consideration and passage, but I do not want to 
be continually yielding, for I might be regarded as somewhat 
derelict in my efforts to press the unfinished business to its 
passage. á 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: 
While the unfinished business by unanimous consent was made 
such, to be considered exclusively, it does not come up until 2 
o'clock each day after an adjournment, does it? There is a 
morning hour, I believe. 

Mr. GORE. I understand the unfinished business is to be 
considered after the morning business and not after the morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not understand that the unfinished 
business should also occupy the morning hour. I understood 
that we had unanimously agreed that it should remain the un- 
finished business; and, under the rules of the Senate, the un- 
finished business automatically comes before the Senate at 2 
o’clock each day, or, at least, two hours after the Senate con- 
venes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is the situation exactly: The 
unanimous-consent agreement provides that the bill— 

Shall continue the unfinished business of the Senate— 


Which would, of course, prevent a motion to substitute any 

other business for it—and then further: 
And on and after August 26 it shall be considered to the exclusion of 
all other business (except that it may be temporarily laid aside by 
unanimous consent) until passed or defeated on a vote taken on the 
question of its passage. 

If the present occupant of the chair had been called upon to 
rule first, he should have held that after August 26 the present 
unfinished business should occupy the exclusive attention of the 
Senate until after it was passed; but the Senate itself has con- 
strued the unanimous-consent agreement and has been proceed- 
ing with morning business right along. A 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say that there was a 
ruling during the absence of the Vice President to the effect 
that the unfinished business was to be taken up immediately 
after the close of morning business, and it has been in the past 
so taken up under that ruling. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know what the 
ruling was, but does know that the Senate has construed the 
unanimous-consent agreement to the effect that the bill is to be 
considered after the conclusion of morning business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said “after the close of morning business.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment has been construed, and it is now too late to raise the 
question about morning business. The Chair has a right to lay 
down messages from the House of Representatives, and the 
Senate has a right to take them up and dispose of them. Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 325) amend- 
ing section 8 of the amendment to the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,“ approved May 18, 1917. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, section 8 of the 
bill which passed the Senate last week extending the draft age 
contained a provision with reference to public-land entries which 
is an innovation upon all legislation upon that subject hereto- 
fore passed by the Congress of the United States. It creates a 


new policy with reference +o the public lands, and, in my judg- 
ment, the new policy, although springing from commendable mo- 
tives, is not justified at this time. 

All the public-land legislation of the country since the very 
earliest legislation providing only for the sale of the public do- 
main has contemplatec actual settlement. The purpose of it 
. has been to develop the section of the country where the public 


lands lie. Very liberal provisions have been made respecting 
the entry of these lands, and especially with reference to entries 
by those who have served in the armed forces of the country; 
but the legislation, even though dealing with the rights of those 
engaged in the armed forces of the country, has all had in 
mind as its prime purpose the settlement of the public domain, 
the making of homes, and the development of the country where 
the lands lie. 

We are all familiar with the homestead laws, which require 
actual settlement, actual improvement, and in practically all 
cases actual cultivation—everything implying the ultimate get- 
ting of the applicant for the land upon the soil itself and his de- 
velopment of it. Special privileges have been made with respect 
to soldiers under legislation which existed prior to our entry 
into this war. A soldier of the United States Army or a sailor 
in the Navy or a marine while in the service was permitted to 
make an entry upon the public lands, but with very important 
provisions. In one of the statutes it is provided that he must 
at the time have residing upon the land some member of his 
family and that he, within six months after the application to 
enter, must personally go upon the land and reside upon it. 
We have another statute which enables a soldier to make an 
entry or an application for an entry upon the public domain 
by an agent, but it is coupled with the provision that he must 
within six months personally go upon the land and comply 
with the provisions of the land laws. 

We have also a provision in existence since 1872 that all 
those who have served or are serving in the urmies of the 
United States, regardless of age, may make homestead entries; 
but in all these laws there are requirements that in six months 
there shall be actual settlement and compliance otherwise with 
the land laws of the country the same as in the case of a 
civilian. 

That has been the policy as to soldiers’ entries. Their affi- 
davits can be made outside of the district in which the land is 
situated under legislation which existed prior to this Congress; 
but they must come upon the land ultimately and comply with 
the provisions of law which other people would have to comply 
with in order to obtain title to the land from the Government. 
It has never been the policy of this country to try to furnish 
land as a mere bonus to those in either the Army or the Navy; 
it has never been the policy during the wars of this country to 
hold up the public domain and prevent people from going upon 
it and using it during the war so that it might be retained for 
the benefit of the soldiers after the war. 

This legislation, as I have said, is an innovation; it establishes 
a new policy. Under section S of the new draft act it is pro- 
vided : 


Sec. 8. That any person under the age of 21 who has served or shall 
hereafter serve in the Army of the United States durin 


shall suspen 
his discharge 
tions for entry may be ver any officer in the United 
or any foreign country authorized to a nister oaths by the laws 
of the State or Territory in which the land may be situated. 

Under that provision it is possible—and that, it seems to me, 
is its only purpose—for soldiers under 21 years of age who are 
in the Army and all those who may go into the Army at any time 
henceforth under the age of 21 years, regardless of their resi- 
dence, to make an affidavit away from the land, never haying 
secn it, and hold up the use of that land until six months after 
discharge from the military service. . 

We do not know how long this war is going to last; we 
do not know how long these people are going to be in the military 
service; and I submit that it is unwise to hold up the settlement 
of the public domain and prevent its use while the war is going 
on. I submit that it is unwise to enable anybody who has 
never seen the public land to hold up the use of that land until 
he shall have been discharged from the Army. 

This is a time when we are seeking to produce all the food 
which this country can produce. This is a time when we want 
the public domain actually used by people actually upon the 
land, when we want this land cultivated if anybody is willing 
to cultivate it. We want this land to get into the private owner- 
ship of those who will use it during the war. We do not want 
it held out from use until the indefinite period of six months 
after the war shall have ended and the applicant for the home- 
stead has been discharged from the Army. 

We have passed a good deal of legislation regarding the 
soldiers of the country and their rights upon the public domain 
during the war. We have provided in all cases that where 
entries have been made prior to enlistment the term which the 
soldier shall serve in the Army shall be construed as actual 
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residence upon the land. In regard to desert-land entries we 
have provided as to entries heretofore made, or made prior 
to enlistment, that the requirement of the ture of a 
dollar an acre on the land each year while the soldier is in 
the service of the Army shall be deferred, but in all the remedial 
legislation up to this joint resolution we have sought to have 
actual settlement upon the land and to benefit those who have 
previously gone upon it with a view to making an actual im- 
provement or bona fide home upon it. No legislation up to this 
joint resolution has provided that the land shall be held up, that 
it shall not be put to use during the war, or rather that it shall 
be put in a position where its use can be prohibited during the 
wur. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I deem section 8 of the act passed 
the other day unwise because it makes a discrimination between 
our boys over 18 years of age and under 21 who are not per- 
mitted actually to enlist in the Army. All of these boys are 
within the selective-draft age, and the reason why they will not 
all get into the Army is because of ill health or because they are 
serving some useful purpose necessary to the conduct of the war. 
I see no reason why the boys of this country 18 years of age 
and under 21 who are not enlisted in the Army should not be 
permitted the same rights with respect to the public domain as 
those who actually get into the service; and if the privileges of 
the general land laws are to be extended to those below the age 
of 21, is it not important that they should be extended to those 
who are within the draft age and who are staying at home be- 
eause they are producing something, performing a service es- 
sential to the conduct of the war? 

I submit, therefore, that there is no reason why a discrimina- 
tion should be made between the boy 18 years of age who goes 
into the Army and the boy 18 years of age who stays upon the 
farm in order to produce food. Moreover, Mr. President, I see 
no reason why the boy under 21 years of age who enlists in the 
Army should have any other or greater rights than the man 
above 21 years of age who enters the Army. If you are going to 
enable a boy under 21 to hold up a homestead until six months 
after his discharge from the Army, I ask you what reason can 
there be for denying this right to the man above 21 years of age? 
The man above 21 years of age is much more likely to have some 
one dependent upon him, to have home conditions which make 
it necessary for him to engage in independent enterprise, than 
the man under 21. So why should there be this discrimination? 
No reason has been suggested. 

- Section 8 was put into the bill without any consideration 
from the committee; it was put into the bill without any dis- 
cussion upon this floor; and it seems to me that there is some- 
thing here which demands serious consideration from the com- 
mittee and serious consideration and debate upon this floor. It 
is important; it affects the entire western section of this coun- 
try. As I pointed out the other day, there are serious conse- 
quences which may flow from it. 

The joint resolution which has passed the House, and which 
is almost identical with the one presented to the Senate the other 
day, simply meets one particular phase of the situation. It pre- 
vents relinquishments during service in the Army; but that is 
simply a further step to tie up the land and prevent its use dur- 
ing the period of the war and for six months afterwards. So 
this joint resolution, instead of meeting the situation, to my 
mind accentuates some of the evil. 

What is a relinquishment? It is nothing except a surrender 
of the land by the applicant back to the Government of the 
United States. That is all a relinquishment is. 

Can there be any serious objection to it? The only objection 
which has arisen with regard to relinquishments in the past 
has sprung from the thought that by getting relinquishments 
and holding them in the pocket of some speculator you tied up 
the publie domain, you prevented settlers who actually wanted 
to use the land from going upon it and acquiring title to it. 
That has been the objection to relinquishments in the past. 
But, Mr. President, with this joint resolutton adopted, at one 
fell swoop you put a restriction upon the acquirement of title 
to all the land which may be entered by these soldiers. Instead 
of removing the evil from promiscuous relinquishments which 
has existed in the past, you simply add to it, and do by law what 
we condemned in the past as being done by private citizens. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether it 
is not true that the danger under the existing law, in so far as 
there is any danger, is of land agents securing boys in the serv- 
ice to make applications and then securing from them their 
relinquishments and thus speculating in them, while under the 
pending joint resolution that can not be done? Will it not mean 


a very much less number of applications with the joint resolution 
passed? Will it not confine applications to young men who 
really intend in good faith to locate upon the lad and shut out 
all others? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator has just referred to 
speculation as the evil. Speculation per se is not an evil. The 
evil comes from enabling the speculator to tie up the land. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator say that speculation in 
homestead relinquishments is not an evil? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will ask the Senator to state 
what evil will flow from it. 

Mr. LENROOT. The evil is this, that if speculation be per- 
mitted in homestead relinquishments, you have encouraged a 
vast number of men to tie up lands through making entries with 
the idea not of making homes for themselves but of selling out 
to a land locator, and thus speculating upon relinquishments. 
The very idea of speculation in relinquishments involves the 
tying up of public lands, not for improvement and making 
homes but for speculation only. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I agree with the last statement 
which the Senator made, but I do not think the first statement is 
in harmony with the last. Relinquishment is one thing, secur- 
ing people unlawfully to make entries is another, and the se- 
curing of people to make entries for an unlawful purpose is 
contrary to law now, and will be as long as anything like exist- 
ing legislation obtains. That is one evil which is made a 
criminal offense, and nobody wants to repeal any provision of 
that kind. But when you come to the relinquishment itself 
after the entry has been made, the only purpose of the relin- 
quishment is to turn back the land to the Government and put 
somebody on it who will use it. In other words, by speculating 
in relinquishments you simply prevent some sincere person from 
going upon the land and obtaining title to it. 

What does this joint resolution do? By providing that no 
relinquishment shall be executed until six months after dis- 
charge from the service, you tie up by legislation these publie 
lands. People may go upon them and enter them under prom- 
ises that the land will be valuable after the war. They will 
make their entries with the vain hope or prospect or accident 
that they may want to use the land after the war is over; 
and when they do that, you have tied up the land by this 
joint resolution so that it ean not be released, so that an 
honest homesteader who wants to make immediate use of it 
can not use it. 

Mr. President, I submit that this legislation is unwise. It 
is true that it can be said that the passage of this joint reso- 
lution will not hurt the situation very much, that it can be 
remedied hereafter; but it is my experience in this body that 
the time to enact appropriate legislation is while the people 
are wanting something done with regard to it, and that is 
why I am objecting to this joint resolution. I think that all 
Senators are willing to give to the boys under 21 years of age 
exactly the same rights that those above 21 years of age 
possess. I do not believe that anybody objects to that. I am 
satisfied that that was the thought in the minds of practically 
all of the Senators at the time this section was written into 
the draft bill. The only thought which came into our minds 
was that a good, wholesome provision was being made for 
those under 21 years of age. It was not discussed. It had not 
been given consideration by any committee. No Senator had 
it explained to him on the floor, and I imagine that very few 
gave it consideration at any time, assuming and resting in 
eonfidence that it simply provided some benefit, and the same 
benefit for the boy under 21 as the citizens above 21 possessed. 
But upon analysis it does more. To my mind, it will have a 
very serious influence upon the productivity of the western 
country during the war. It will seriously retard the growth 
and progress of that section of the country. 

To my mind, the provision which all of us agreed to, and 
which goes far enough, is simply one which will give the boys 
under 21 years of age, and above 18, the same privileges as 
citizens above 21 years of age. Is not that all that we want 
to do? Do we want to give them more? Has any reason been 
suggested why the boy under 21 should have a higher privilege 
with respect to the publie domain than the man or soldier 
above 21? 

So, Mr. President, if there is a disposition to pass this joint 
resolution without any serious consideration, I am going to 
ask to substitute a bill for it, I should like to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry—whether a bill can be substituted for a 
joint resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt about the 
right of the Senator to move to strike out all after the re- 
solving clause and put in anything he wants to or can get in. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, if the matter is to be 
disposed of now, and not to go back to the committee, I should 
like to substitute the following provision: 


That any person under the age of 21 who has served, or shall here- 
after serve, the Army of the United States during the present emer- 
gency, and any citizen of the United States who shall have attained, 
or shall hereafter attain, the age of 18 years or more, shall be entitled 
to the same rights, privileges, and immunities, and no other or greater 
rights, privileges, and immunities, under the homestead and other 
land and mineral entry laws, general or as those over 21 
eS of age now possess under said laws; and all laws or 2 pl of 
ws in conflict herewith be, and the same are hereby, repeal 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not wish to discuss par- 
ticularly the matter referred to by the Senator from New 
Mexico. [After a pause.] The colleague of the Senator who 
has just surrendered the floor informs me that he desires to 
have a vote taken upon the pending joint resolution, and I pre- 
sume so does the Senator from New Mexico who has just been 
commenting upon it. I will yield the floor until the matter is 
disposed of. - 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I feel that perhaps a word 
should be said upon this matter before the vote is taken. 

‘The discussion of the subject by the Senator from New Mexico, 
whose familiarity with the subject is as great as, if not greater 
than, that of any other Senator, has opened up a number of 
very important considerations that perhaps were not reflected 
upon with any particular degree of care or intensity by those 
who are responsible for the provision of the bill to which the 
joint resolution is addressed. 

Among other things, it is very pertinently inquired by the 
Senator from New Mxeico as to whether those over the age of 
21 years should not be entitled to exactly the same privilege 
given to those under 21 by the bill, namely, the right to verify 
an application for a homestead in some distant country in which 
they may at the time be serving in the Army or Navy of the 
United States. The trouble about the matter is that there are 
well-founded apprehensions that the amendment as it existed 
in the first place would open up possibilities of fraud that none 
of us desire to leave open. 

I can not but feel that the Senator from New Mexico, who 
now offers a substitute, is unduly apprehensive about the ab- 
sorption of the public domain under the provisions of the bill 
as it now stands with the amendment which was eventually 
made to it. I can not believe there will be any great rush to 
make entries under the provisions of the bill, safeguarded as it 
is, It does, as a matter of fact, when considered in the form in 
which it was finally passed, represent an entirely new policy, 
but that new policy is simply the reflection of new conditions. 
Heretofore entrymen making homestead entries were at perfect 
liberty to execute relinquishments of any kind they saw fit. 
That was a perfectly wise policy. It was adopted so as to speed 
the absorption and appropriation of the public domain. Under 
the act as it stands, as a matter of course, as pointed out by the 
Senator from New Mexico, there will be more or less difficulty 
about the rapid disposition of the public domain; and yet, as I 
said, I do not believe that there is a cause for the apprehension 
which he evidently entertains. 

Mr. President, heretofore in connection with all the great 
wars waged by this country we were under no necessity what- 
ever to make provision so that-those returning from the war 
would have abundant opportunity to take public lands. 

We had a great abundance of them and the returning vet- 
erans freely availed themselves of the opportunity to take 
land. But the area now open to appropriation is limited, and 
it is going very rapidly, indeed. Our young men arriving 
speedily at the age of 21 years would be entitled to take these 
lands, but we take them from their homes and we send them 
to a distant country, so that they can not avail themselves of 
the opportunity to take the lands even when they arrive at the 
age of 21 years. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. President, notwithstanding it means 
to some extent the tying up of the public domain, I am in favor 
of permitting these young men, before they go away and even 
after they go away, to exercise the privilege of taking a piece 
of the public domain and adopting a policy which will not mean 
the entire absorption of the public domain while they are gone 
by those who remain at home. Accordingly I think all ought 
to agree to the policy of giving these young men an opportunity 
to take lands. 

Mr. President, if we adopt the substitute offered by the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico none of them will be able to take any 
public lands after they have left their homes, simply because, 
under the existing law, it becomes necessary to make the af- 
fidavit in verification of the application within the land district 
in which the land is situated, and the beneficent purposes of the 
act will be to a very large extent entirely destroyed. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. Pardon me for just a moment. Yet, on the 
other hand, if we leave the matter in such shape as that they 
may take the lands, make their entries abroad with perfect 
freedom, execute their relinquishments at any time or at any 
place, we immediately offer a most inviting field to land sharks 
and others desirous of absorbing a large portion of the public 
domain and institute at once a traflic in the relinquishments 
which they shall procure from the boys in France, and then sell 
to others who may desire to enter these particular homesteads. 
We ought not to leave that door open. Consequently the amend- 
ment finally took such shape as to make such relinquishments 
unavailable to anyone, and to be effective for no purpose what- 
ever until the entryman shall have resided upon the land for 
the period of at least one year. With that qualification, I do 
not feel, as does the Senator from New Mexico, that there will 
be any very large amount of the public lands appropriated in 
this way. 

But, Mr. President, if it is done it can only be done by the 
man who has the bona fide purpose eventually to cultivate the 
land and to reside upon it, because he will have no object in 
taking it and he can do nothing with his right unless under 
those conditions, and I am perfectly satisfied that he shall have 
that right and that the land shall be preserved for him after he 
has returned. 

I now yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There has been a great deal of 
legislation enacted since we entered the war for the relief of 
certain entrymen upon the public domain, but all of that has 
simply gone to the point of protecting entries made before the 
soldier entered the war. Does not the Senator believe that all 
the young fellows of the country who live in a land section and 
who know conditions in the West, know what the land is and 
what use it can be put to, will have an opportunity before they 
are actually enlisted in the Army to make their entries, and, if 
they do, then legislation which we have enacted in two or three 
different bills would protect their rights during the war? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think many of the young men will 
avail themselves of the right given by the act and make their 
entries before they go away. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; Mr. President, I again 
inquire why we should not give the right to the young man just 
coming 18 years of age, or 19, or 20, to make an entry before 
he has to go into the Army. This relates only to those who 
have served or are serving in the Army. So it does not extend 
the right to a young man of 18, 19, or 20 years of age until he 
actually goes into the Army and leaves the land. ; 

Mr. WALSH. Much may be said upon that, because a young 
man may be drafted and actually never see service at all. This 
is intended to give the right to those who can not avail then:- 
selves of the right in any other way, 

Mr. President, I conclude what I have to say about this 
matter by suggesting, as I did on Friday to the Senator from 
New Mexico, that this legislation was not carefully considered 
by a committee as legislation of this character under ordinary 
circumstances ought to be, but no possible harm can be done 
with the joint resolution if passed as it came from the House, 
and then the whole subject can have the careful consideration of 
the committee upon the bill offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico, and it can be perfected in accordance with the wisdom 
which may be developed in the course of a full hearing and dis- 
cussion before the committee. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have no desire to prolong the 
discussion, and if the Senator from Montana will allow me 
I will simply refer to one phase of the land question, in his time, 
and ask him if he has not also thought upon the proposition. 
Under the 640 acres grazing homestead act there are classifica- 
tions going on by the department. In every land district in New 
Mexico there are now surveyors and agents of the Land Depart- 
ment engaged in classifying the lands, None of the lands in 
New Mexico were subject to this 640-acre entry until Classified. 
Those classifications are being made. In reports from the 
department recently in the Russell land district office there 
have been approximately three-quarters of a million acres the 
preliminary work upon which has been done. 

In the entire State of New Mexico, in all the different land 
districts, the acreage involved would amount to approximately 
8,000,000, as I compute it, and yet the lands are not distinctly 
classified and are not subject to entry at this particular moment. 
They are being listed and in a very few months or weeks many 
of them will be classified and will be subject to entry. The 
homesteaders have come in from various portions of the United 
States. Those who are of age and qualified homestead entry- 
men under the law have made their applications for the designa- 
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tion of these lands and obtained a preference right. There are 
great communities throughout my State in which this condition 
of affairs exists. 

Now, the boys who are 21 have the same opportunity their 
fathers had to enter the land. Those who are 18 years of age 
have not. Many of them will be subject to military service 
under the draft law. They will depart from that community 
and yet they are individually familiar with every quarter sec- 
tion of land, as is required by the regulations. They can tes- 
tify; they can make oath as to the exact character of every 40 
acres of a 640-acre tract or fraction thereof which they might 
desire to enter. They can not make those entries because they 
are not 21 years of age. Their rights should be preserved to 
them, That is all there is or was intended at least to be covered 
by the provisions of the amendment which has now been enacted 
into law. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, another thing may be said in 
that connection. It would be only a very small portion of the 
right that we ought to extend to these young men to give them 
the right to make entry before they actually go away, because 
many things may intervene affording a young man an inviting 
opportunity after he has gone which did not exist at the time 
he left home. It might easily be that he would be able to pur- 
chase a relinquishment from a neighbor who desired to leave 
the country for one reason or another. It might be that he 
would be able to institute a contest against an entryman who had 
failed to comply with the law. In the western section of the 
country—a matter that will soon engage the attention of the 
Senate—they have suffered a very disastrous drought. As a 
consequence of these conditions many homesteaders will aban- 
don their places after the lapse of a cértain period, six months 
or thereabouts, possibly a year, and these will be subject to 
contest and possibly relinquishment may be purchased from 
them. So a’young man who had no thought of making a home- 
stead entry before he goes into the Army would find a most 
inviting opportunity after he had actually entered the service. 

But, Mr. President, no great harm can be done, as it seems 
to me, to allow the joint resolution to go through, and then the 
whole subject can be canvassed and considered by the com- 
mittee upon the bill which is tendered by the Senator from New 
Mexico as a substitute for the pending joint resolution. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the only purpose 
which I had in calling attention to the joint resolution has been 
to get the attention of the Senate directed to the situation, which 
ought to be dealt with in a serious manner. I quite agree 
with the Senator from Montana and my colleague that the 
passage of the joint resolution per se will not hurt the situation 
very much. It will have a tendency to hold matters in statu 
quo until proper legislation may be had. Believing, as I do, 
that the attention of the Senate has now been called to the 
situation and having the belief that the Committee on Public 
Lands will deal with the situation in a careful way, I am not 
going to further oppose the passage of the joint resolution, and 
instead of offering my bill as a substitute for it I simply ask 
that it may be introduced and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
received and referred. $ 

The bill (S. 4909) extending the benefits of the public-land 
laws to persons under 21 years of age, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Publie Lands. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


ssed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 169) regulating the operation of the act en- 
titled “An act amending the act entitled ‘An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,’ approved May 18, 1917,” will be in- 
definitely postponed. À 

STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 


[A pause.] The morning business is closed. The Chair lays, 


before the Senate the unfinished business. 
UNOFFICIAL AND PERSONAL GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, in this juncture of affairs I 
desire to submit some observations on unofficial and personal 
government. 

The union of the American people in the war against Ger- 
many is one of the remarkable chapters in the history of na- 
tions. The obliteration of partisan lines in the conduct of 
the war is the most gratifying evidence of national spirit. The 
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diverse racial elements of our population and the fierce political 
struggles in our domestic affairs make both events especially 
significant. 

The minority party has generously given its support to the 
President and his Cabinet on every essential war measure pro- 
posed. Doubts on the wisdom or propriety of details are re- 
solved in favor of the administration. Criticism of admitted 
or demonstrated error has been constructive or friendly, not 
malignant or destructive. The recorded votes bear witness to 
this happy truth. This unanimity will continue to the end, 
whatever rebuffs or want of appreciation may be manifested. 
Our country’s welfare makes it our duty and our wishes a will- 
ing service or sacrifice. The inspiration of a great hope for a 
league of peace-loving, justice-administering nations and a 
higher patriotism than merely one country lights our way amid 
the sorrows and perils of our generation. A new spirit will be 
born on the shell-pitted, blood-washed fields of France. 

This is no one man’s war. It is the war of no political party. 
Neither is it the war of one country. On the battle ground of 
nations entire peoples are joined on the solemn issue of whether 
governments responsive to the consent of the governed shall 
survive or medieval kingship wielding the power of peace and 
war, life and death shall return mankind to the feudalism of 
the Dark Ages. This clearly felt but hitherto dimly seen goal 
is the higher impulse that has girded the sword on militant re- 
publics and sent the best of their blood to the battle fields of 
an imperiled world. 

Our thoughts to-day are on the Marne. We see our colors in 
a distant land. Beside the flag of France our soldiers hold the 
lines with as brave men as ever that martial race sent to keep 
sacred her soil from the foot of the invader. They join with 
England and her colonies, younger children of her liberal empire, 
who send their sons to defend this great parliamentary lawgiver 
of nations, Italy strives with a valor and devotion worthy of 
the great cause at stake. What an inspiring scene to animate 
all who remain behind the lines! The heirs of the ages we! 
Our generations bear the priceless treasures won by civilized 
man since first he smote the oppresser, not to travel the path 
of glory but to achieve civil liberty for himself and his sue- 
cessors. If they fail on the battle front, all we have and know 
perishes in weakness and dishonor. The torch we caught from 
our fathers’ hands goes out in the savagery of the Hun and the 
despotism of his king if we lose. 

In this supreme crisis what a spectacle is the slacker in the 
rear, the workingman who strikes or quits or lags in the needful 
task, the wretch whose alien heart is wrong. For as they falter. 
at last its intended weakness breaks by that much the strength 
of the far-off battle line in whose ebb and flow pulsates the heart 
of the world's humanity. 

What of those who, while the American people are centering 
thought and effort on our tremendous task, use fhe war to betray 
republican government to its undoing? Under the specious pre- 
text of war necessity they are now substituting their obsessions 
and follies for the institutional liberty that is che birthright of 
both soldier and civilian. They pillage the temple of free gov- 
ernment and set up in it their false gods, shouting that war de- 
mands the new worship. When the men return in victory they 
will face in civil life a socialistic state. Vast bureaucracies anil 
centralized departments will have seized the principal occupa- 
tions of private life. I believe it part of my duty to save for the 
man at the front the domestic institutions of his country at home 
while he is making the world safe for democracy abroad. 

Autocratic power never rests. One demand granted becomes 
the lever to lift its impudent claims to further heights of usurpa- 
tion, The great climacteric of civil government will come with 
the end of the war. We must then decide whether the American 
Republic remain a Government of regulated individualism or 
be transformed into a civilian autocracy of interrelated boards, 
bureaus, and departments operating the chief instruments of 
production, distribution, and communication of thought, in- 
eluding the printing press. The newspaper is as much within 
this subtle and malign power as the telegraph or bank. The 
recent order curtailing news columns under the guise of con- 
serving paper stock is an invasion of the right of a privately 
owned, free press, designed to control the ayenues of informu- 
tion. z 

Not one undertaking seized as a war measure is intended ever 
to be returned to their owners by the Burlesons, the Bakers, and 
the Gompers. They know as we do that the war is a handy 
pretense to embark the Government on their fantastic adven- 
tures. Physical properties are seized. They are used to exploit 
pay rolls dedicated to the alleged sacred cause of labor. At the 
very mention of this a complaisant Congress falls prostrate. 
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Pay rolls inevitably become the potent rod of polities. Not 
a Government enterprise but will be a recruiting station to mold 
votes to continue such a Government. It is political, not govern- 
mental control. It is net Government ownership, it is political 
ownership. No one knows this better than its promoters, who 
laugh at the ease of concealing from the public their real 
political purpose. It is 80 ridiculously simple they have lost 
their caution. The sincere socialist is aghast at the rapidity 
of the advance, The thinkers among them deplore the spee.i 
of the movement. ‘They fear a reaction. Their heads are 
clearer than the power-drunken part of the crew on the ship 
driving upen the shore of a decrepit despotism of political con- 
trol of essentially private pursuits, Call it what you like, it is 
a political party bent upon political ownership and control of all 
private property. Government control is a mere name, It 
lulls some into repose. It deceives some. It misleads: many, 
because it is always easier to accept names than examine facts. 
No such vast delusion ever went so long unchallenged. Govern- 
ment contrel as now exercised by this administration is the 
threshold of permanent political ownership and operation. This 
administration’s settled purpose is never to return to their 
owners any of the enterprises seized as alleged war necessities. 
It is publicly stated by a Cabinet officer intimately associated 
with the Executive that such property. will never be surrendered 
to the owners without a vote of the people in spite of the express 
mandate of every act of Congress authorizing the taking that 
Government control be limited to a fixed time after the end. of 
the war. Let it be blazoned to the thinking people of the coun- 
try that Government control after the war is undiluted political 
„control. On all questions directly or indirectly related to labor 
Gompers is practically President of the United States. Burleson 
controls the physical agencies for the communication of thought, 
McAdoo the railways and the country’s finances. The three can 
reduce the. industrial world to servile obedience or wearied dis- 
gust when they will acquiesce in a surrender of their property 
asa relief, The pay rolls will be unionized and the serviee and 
voters used to maintain and perpetuate the political party that 
subscribes to the original prostitution of Government and its 
subsequent usurpations. In the deepest sense it is reactionary 
and affirmatively so retrogressive as to end in the deeay of 
Anglo-Saxen American spirit. Strip off the mask of alleged 
Government ownership and see behind it the revealed political 
ownership. and control of Gompers, Burleson, and McAdoo for 
partisan. purposes, to be used relentlessly to elect party candi- 
dates now and in 1920 a President. A medieval class government 
by a few who control the political party is what it is, call it by 
any name you please. $ 

Consider the facts briefly stated: The shorter lines of steam 
railways are returned to their owners to survive or perish, as 
they enn. They must subsist on local traffic or make terms on 
through business with the Government. They are reduced to 
impotency and can be bought at any figure a political govern- 
ment decides ultimately to pay. The standard return of the 
retained lines is the sole source out of which interest and divi- 
dends can be met. Such payments are vital to the maintenance 
of railway security values. If the standard return is to be 
diverted at the pleasure of the Government to improvements, 
betterments, and extensions and war instruments, such securi- 
ties will swiftly reach the vanishing point. The negotiations 
now pending disclose a demand by the Government of this power. 
so as to apply what is in effect the rent paid by the tenant Gov- 
ernment to the lessor railway owners for the use of the latter’s 
private property. A like claim on the telephones, telegraphs, 
and industrial plants will be made. The slump in privately 
owned shares will be colossal. The cynieal reply is made, this 
is the Government’s time to buy cheap. The natural result of 
such an enormous shrinkage in values would be a tremendous 
panic. 

The opportunity to exploit common stock at the expense 
of other issnes by interested groups under such a power is 
among some of the incidental evils. The fluctuation of railway 
shares under the hummer of the Government's asserted claim 
to divert the standard return at pleasure expresses the sinister 
effect of political control of every species of private property. Not 
a public utility, a municipality, or a private corporation can bor- 
row money on its own bonds without the approval of the Govern- 
ment. I know that at present the ban isa moral force only, but it 
is as effectual for drying up the fountain heads of credit as if 
armed with the plenary powers of a mandatory statute. Here 
again political influence centers in the Federal Government to 
swry every part of the country. After 30 years of political expe- 


rience and observation I know how such a power will be used 
in the stress ef campaign warfare. The strength of any polit- 
ical system fs tested by evils resulting from a crisis and not 
its apparent safety or strength in normal times, Our ances- 
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tors, who founded our present constitutional system of repre- 
sentative government, so often reviled, surveyed the historical 
experience of the English-speaking race and of antiquity to 
provide against such stress and insure against both mobs and 
oligarchies. 

It must be remembered that it is on the rights of private prop- 
erty that arbitrary government usually begins its attacks. Vhat 
outpost taken, the great primary rights of person can be more 
readily disintegrated and destroyed. 

Those rights are always vulnerable, because they arouse 
the hatred of many who are without property. Such assuults 
are made under the claim that a redistribution of property by 
law rather than economic processes is necessary by the changed 
conditions of modern society. Equality of opportunity under 
the law is the specious plea advanced. Equality of property 
is calmly assumed to be the only instrumentality to bestow 
of giving to each an equal amount as a cure for the unequal 
equality of opportunity. Therefore distribute property by law 
as a necessary means to the desired end, The evident absurdity 
gifts. of fortune reduces considerably the number who favor a 
periodical division as a remedy. 

That inconvenient individual result is avoided by aggregating 
the individuals and benevolently saying private property, now 
held by a few, will, by a philanthropie government, be taken 
and held for all who toil, whe shall share equally in its benefits. 
The scheme is plausible and. has led astray many kindly hearts 
and sincere searehers after truths. The basic error is ignoring 
the varying individual qualities and merits of persons and the 
lack of vigilant eare for possessions owned in common as against 
what is owned by the individual. These two powerful incentives 
have stood the test of ages as the propelling forces of human 
economie pregress. Any system. which. ignores either and as- 
sumes that everybody ean be made a philanthropist by ehang- 
ing the form of government has and will come to grief. Still 
the seheme offers the accepted weapon for an insidious. attack 
upon the entire institution of private property. Mere names 
are not substitutes for thonght. The administration is embark- 
ing on a course whose governmental compass points to a total 
destruction of private property. Its ownership is now being 
assumed sufficiently under the pretense of war powers to aggre- 
gate its control in the hands of a few politicians and labor 
leaders. Whether they will administer it for a general diffusion 
of benefits among all or for powerful dominating groups or 
classes, ignoring and crushing the rights of minorities when 
peace comes, is the query. If human nature is become purged 
of its follies, its vices, and its crimes, it will succeed, for the 
millennium has arrived. No restraints of human government are 
needed to regulate a world of angels merely waiting for the 
last trump: and suitable ascension robes. If this be not so, we 
enter upon a painful experience to learn anew the limitations 
ond chastening influence of those immutable laws set about us 
by nature and an eternal God for our discipline and develop- 
ment while we tarry and toil for a brief season en earth. There 
is no practical difference between the political ownership and 
operation of essentially private property for the alleged equali- 
zation of the benefits to all and the actual benefit of a class or 
group and the periedical division of property among all so ns to 
equalize property possessions. The process moves through 
longer cycles: It finally reaches the same goal in the slower 
mutations of government ownership as the swifter and more 
direct methods of taking and dividing. 
1711 ̃ ̃ are terciare the deepest 
sense reactionary. 

tee 75 written by Nietzsche, the German, some time before 
he di . 

History does not record n race that permitted its private 
possessions, its earnings, and its right to toil to be assumed 
by an oligarchy, however wise and just originally, that the 
subjugation of their personal rights or civil war did not end 
the melancholy chapter. Those who deserve civil liberty and 
the rights of a free man see danger from afar, as did the spirits 
who laid the deep foundations of the Republic now so. vilely 
sought to be east away while the best of our blood and brain 
struggles devotedly to free the world from a military despotism. 
The Kaiser will be overthrown, his ambition blasted, till he 
eats the bread of bitterness and drinks of the waters of sorrow. 
While we sacrifice to this paramount purpose, shall we permit 
without protest eivi? officers to rivet an economie elnss des- 
potism on our necks? I abhor such a scheme. I denounce a 
political autocracy covertly engaged when the Nation is in the 
stress of war in undermining the institutional civil liberty that 
will turn victory into ashes on a trusting people's lips. 

Polities is adjourned! Worse, more rampant, rancorous, parti- 
san politics never abused the patriotism and generous confi- 
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dence of a great Nation. I know the answer to this. My 
reward will be the mendacious charge that I am embarrassing 
the administration in its conduct of the war. 

We are not. We are criticizing the conduct of domestic 
affairs which relate to the pence period. 

American civil government need not be destroyed to achieve 
victory abroad. “A country preserved at the sacrifice of all the 
cardinal principles of liberty is not worth the cost of preserva- 
tion.” Against the clandestine partisan activities of this admin- 
istration hidden under the thick clouds of war, I raise my voice 
seasonably in remonstrance. 

What an ungrateful return for a mighty loyalty! Poor and 
rich, the humble and the exalted, have answered their country’s 
call and broken down party lines everywhere. Behind this 
rampart of a Nation’s devotion hide a coterie of politicians 
gilded and plated by a group of theorizing, intolerant intellectu- 
als as wildly impractical as ever beat high heaven with their 
phrase-making jargon. They appeal to the impulsive, the 
thoughtless, the ignorant, class hatred, the iconoclast, the 
freak, the degenerate, to convert the United States into an 
economic class despotism administered by a political party. 
Even now it is putting up and pulling down candidates to this 
end. Not on principle is the test, not how they voted, but 
when, and their ability to endure servile prostration before 
the seat of power. It even presumes to dictate Republican 
candidates in Republican States, beating its pharisaical bosom 
the while that all may witness its nonpartisan virtues. I 
respect the open, honorable warfare of a political opponent; 
I can not the skulking treachery to deceive and destroy. It 
introduces into American politics what too nearly resembles 
the German methods, among nations universally execrated and 
condemned. 

There is no change now from other days, Mr. President. 
There circles about the seat of power in every age the unctu- 
ous sycophant, who beats the earth with his brazen forehead 
and tortures Heaven with his discordant brayings. In mon- 
archies the king's jester, who was among the wisest of the 
realm, sufficed somewhat to abate such pests, so as to give 
relief to the royal cranium, without resorting too frequently to 
justifiable homicide. For egomania or any species of grandiose 
vanity nothing is so deadly as impulsive laughter. It has re- 
lieved many an inflammation without bloodletting and bright- 
ened the journey to our final interview with St. Peter. Many 
times anciently it gave the official fool killer a needed rest, 
so as to recuperate for his busy season. These defensive prac- 
tices, sanctioned by arbitrary governments, have never found 
favor among free peoples. The obnoxious satellites who in 
earlier times were kept down by the court jester and the 
headsman infest modern democracies unchecked. If it fall 
out that some of the present variety of this servile gentry hath 
a facility of expression, a book results. Then it is the diffi- 
culties of saving our most cherished institutions are vastly 
multiplied. Ordinary laws are futile. Constitutional limita- 
tions aggravate the disorder. Nothing but an oriental despot 
could devise governmental processes adequate for the offender. 
Holy Writ suggests, as it so often does, a remedy for sorely be- 
leagured human nature, for Solomon advises: 

Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own 
conceit. 

Grave analysis and sound argument fall unheeded on certain 
weightier offenses. Let this be at once my apology and defense 
in this Chamber for my past or future lapses from accepted 
standards. 

Worst of all, a grave suspicion is bruited about that the real 
power that wields the scepter revels in the laudatory mire of a 
biographical wallow now extant.. Horrifying evidence that the 
mere idle gossip of envious pelf seekers is not the source of 
these tales accumulates. The most recent testimony is extracted 
from 306 pages of a book called “The Real Colonel House.” 
The approved way is to begin with the hero’s birth, but it is 
more lucid to begin with the end and finish with the beginning. 
As the time is out of joint anyhow, the last paragraph on the 
last page is first quoted. It refers to the colonel’s choice of 
exit: 


I bave always wanted to die with my boots on. 
of dying in bed 

Tt is inconceivable over 300 pages of miasma could escape its 
author without the colonel’s knowledge and approval. This 
assumed, his chances of dying in bed are brighter than the aver- 
age Texan’s is supposed to be. Anyone who could read such 
personal refer:ace and resist a mighty desire to hunt the 
author up and dispatch him is not game. He is doomed to die 
barefooted of an untragie cold in the head or something like 
that. I read the whole devilish mess, feeling that somehow or 
other the hero would, at last, be redeemed. When the final 


I dread the thought 


paragraph quoted was assimilated, hope fled to the darkest 
abyss of despair, never to return. 

Our ancestors provided us with a government by the people 
through the agency of the election of public officers. Congress 
has created great departments to supplement the President in 
administering executive power. Vast sums of money are ap- 
propriated to this end. Governmental power is supposed to 
return to the people at fixed Intervals. This makes our Gov- 
ernment responsive to public opinion and enables its repre- 
sentatives to enact, expound, and execute the great salutary 
elementary principles that successfully govern States. After 
the “real Col. House” is understood it is easy to see the 
crimipal blunders perpetrated by our ancestors in framing the 
Constitution under whose sheltering walls the public peace 
and private security of 100,000,000 people are maintained. 

Be it ever remembered the simon-pure texture of the colonel's 
thoughts can be had only by digesting a novel written by him. 
I know that heretofore it has ordinarily been mere gossip 
around the cloakrooms that he was the author; but I state, 
subject to any proof that may be offered that he is not, that 
I have such satisfactory evidence as leads me to say that he is 
the author of the novel. The publisher of the Gehenna of a tale 
of politics, civil war, love, and reform with a meat ax says, in- 
troducing his weird eruption to a skeptical public: 

The author of this book, a man prominent in political councils, must 
necessarily remain anonymous. His pages are full of facts known only 
to the inner circle in statecraft and finance. His story shows how 
the seething, radical elements in the political cask to-day, under pres- 
sure of rising prices for the poor and greater privileges for the rich 
literally burst into one great conflict—the second: Civil War—out of 
web. rises the figure of Philip Dru, who shapes the future of the 

Its title-page is dated 1912 and is a story of 1920 to 1935 
called Philip Dru, Administrator. Here is exhibited the 
colonel’s whole mental viscera. If there be twilight zones in 
the biography of 1918, the colonel’s 312 pages of fiction flashed 
from the watchtowers of 1912 a searchlight athwart the gloam- 
ing so any wayfarer can see everything. Suffice it to know 
Philip Dru is an autobiography of the colonel himself and 
solves the conundrum bow to get rid of the Constitution. 

In Joe Jefferson's autobiography, in the foreword, he quotes 
an Irishman who says, “ A man’s autobiography should always 
be written by himself.” This, therefore—the biography written 
by one of the numerous Smith family—is really misnamed on 
the title page. It ought to have been written by the colonel 
himself, because it contains his inner personal and political life. 
In the novel he solves the problem of how to get rid of the 
Constitution. His forebears in 1861 wrestled with it in just the 
same way. They failed in the first Civil War. The second civil 
war succeeds in fiction. It is a rebellion against plutocrats who 
exist only because of a written constitution. They corrupt Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court, the President, everything. The people 
rebel against the ill-flavored government. A hideous battle is 
fought near Lake Erie. It makes the Marne and Verdun look 
like a street car riot. He revels in fictitious dead. Col. House's 
biographer quotes him as saying: 

I think it is my memory of early times keeps me from béing so 
shocked as some people are at the dreadful slaughter of this war. To 
a man who can remember when bad men killed , sport in open day- 
light in city streets and desperadoes swarmed in bands and ruled whole 
aunts a country, the destruction of European lands ts not so startling 
a . 

So it is natural when he drops into fiction to be liberal with 
imaginary gore. Of course, the plutocrats lose the battle. The 
Government of the United States which sheltered them, the 
Constitution which created them by protecting the vested rights 
of property, and the whole obsolete theory of the reserved 
rights of the States went to everlasting smash. The colonel 
in battle array on the page of fiction is a fearsome sight indeed. 
Nobody can fully appreciate it without reading the novel at 
length. 

Again we view Col. House in triumph. Nothing is visible 
now but Philip Dru, administrator of the Republic. He becomes 
dictator with a clean slate. He indulges in a few remarks. 
Rebellion is justified. The government was defective in ma- 
chinery, defective in constitution and laws. Laws caused all 
the differences between the few and the many. The constitu- 
tion and laws are grotesque, obsolete, oppressive, arbitrary, 
and the source of injustice. The whole Federal Government 
is a system of negation. It restricts efficiency. It is a fair 
question whether this whole allegory of alleged inefficiency and 
oppression does not violate the espionage act every time a copy 
of the book is sold. I believe it does. So our hero obliterated 


the entire pestiferous brood with his trusty sword. Delightfully 
like Creel, who tried to turn the trick with his fountain pen. 
How plain that these kindred souls in fiction stand by each 
other heroically in a bloodless revolution by seizing everything 
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in sight. Always we glimpse in both, in the biography and 
fiction, the abolition of government by law and the substitu- 
tion of a superman government, 

The waste of effort in the ministration of the Christian 
churches will interest the clergy: 

There was evolved the Christian religion of to-day, a religion almost 
wholly selfish and concerned almost entirely in the betterment of life 
after death. 

The old hymn that said— 

This world’s a wilderness of woe; 

This world is not my home— 
was a humbug, according to Col. House. According to this 
novel, it is a mere jingling ditty, as the university professor in 
Chicago said when he was making fun of our grandfather's 
hymns a few years ago. So the colonel, in order to explain 
matters, starts a heaven here on earth to show how useless 
the pulpit has always been up to this time. 

The fictitious hero frames a universal code of laws him- 
self. Everybody is given an equal opportunity. Every- 
body gets justice. Avarice is eliminated. The sting of 
poverty is removed. Envy, selfishness, extravagance are ban- 
ished by a few wholesome laws conceived in horse sense and 
conferred by the colonel on a long-suffering people who are be- 
come incapable of self-government. They are rescued from de- 
youring plutocracy by this benignant genius who is a mixture 
of Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, and Jefferson Davis 
on the American side of the family and of Moses, Zoroaster, and 
Napoleon in Europe, Asia, and Africa. He exterminates quack 
doctors. The lawyers are shut up by showing them the standing 
army. Two-thirds of the State and Federal courts are abolished 
and the practice of the beggarly remnant so simplified and expe- 
dited everybody can be his own lawyer and collect his claim the 
day after he brings suit. Psychology is substituted for taxation. 
We will pay our taxes in a state of spiritual exaltation, just like 
a man chloroformed has his leg cut off and does not know it. 
Cotton exchanges reformed, woman suffrage settled, swamp 
lands, old-age pensions, labor insurance, Government pawnshops 
where one’s benevolent uncle accepts anything as collateral 
without interest, free employment agencies, eight-hour day or 
less, work for everybody, high-cost Living rooted out, political 
bosses killed off, a short ballot, commission form of government, 
monopoly dead, funerals reformed, crape discontinued, and 
cremation introduced, gossip and quilting clubs giving health- 
ful circulation to family secrets discouraged, peace leagues and 
Hull Houses started everywhere; a battleship he invents that 
enn not be hit, all the powers of Europe, Asia, and Africa made 
behave and their several spheres of activity fixed by this colossus 
in whom we again glimpse a reflection of the “ real Col. House.” 
Mexico is soundly drubbed, Canada annexed, the Philippines 
swapped off and made a vassal of Japan, China and Japan given 
a free hand to chase Russia out of the Orient, and then the mil- 
lenium arrives. It makes us sad, for nobody can afford to die 
after House gets through cleaning up the earth. 

The colonel's set of remedial laws make the Code Napoleon 
seem like a prohibition ordinance in a loeal-option town. The 
last feat of this Ajax of modern fiction was to frame a consti- 
tution to fit his code of laws. This wise precaution prevents 
any of the statutes from being held unconstitutional by future 
judicial aberration. Most text writers will regard this as an 
innovation, Simplicity must, however, not be sacrificed to 
antiquated scruples in popular reforms. No lawyer ever thought 
of such a perfectly novel scheme. But that tribe are chained to 
precedent and much given to wise saws and fixed rules which 
are scorned by all true reformers everywhere. A few men like 
Col. House, or his alter ego, Philip Dru, properly distributed 
through the ages, will make resolution No. 198, introduced Janu- 
ary 8. 1917, by the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN], 
to remove all judges from the bench who decide an act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional, a waste of print paper. 

The colonel presents his views of freeing the slaves in the 
first Civil War. He estimates it confiscated $2,000,000,000 worth 
of perfectly good salable live stock. Then the pension system 
following the Rebellion was one-sided. It pensioned only the 
Union soldiers. He figured out by 1927 more than $5,000,000,000 
had gone to those who kept the Government from destruction, 
while the South was taxed her part and could not get on the 
pension roll. A post-mortem reflection is inserted that for 
nearly half a century “no southerner was considered eligible for 
the Presidency.” They are now, we infer, collecting back pay 
and recuperating from the 50 lean years when the colonel’s 
constituency abstained from refreshing themselves at public 
expense. 

The inspiring panorama of the colonel’s hero riding swiftly 
down Pennsylvania Avenue on a seal-brown gelding named 
Twilight amid the deafening plaudits of the multitude is worth 


many gallons of midnight oll and hours of toll to discover and 
drag forth into the glare of day. The only modesty shown in 
the whole affair is mounting him on a gelding. 

Unofficial and personal government began with Mr. House— 
he execrates the colonel to his name—and is now in its zenith. 
His biograpl:r says the colonel is one of the most remarkable 
characters in American history. A swarm of colonels in all 
latitudes will instantly dispute this. At any rate our startled 
gaze first rests on him with Lloyd George, President Poincaire, 
President Wilson, Gen. Lundendorff, and the Kaiser. Such a 
vision of glory makes Creel wish he had done it himself. The 
colonel’s name, I quote, “is now a household word throughout 
the world. After the President no man in public life exerts so 
dominant an influence on domestic or international affairs. He 
occupies a place in connection with the administration which 
is anomalous, because n such place ever existed before Wilson 
became President. The colonel wields a power greater than 
that of any political boss or Cabinet Member, because the Presi- 
dent knows he can trust him.” ‘This resounding slam on officers 
elected by the people proves what an expensive piece of excess 
baggage Congress is. It explains why such impedimenta en- 
cumbering the Executive is to be soundly cuffed now and then 
and shown its place. 

Why should the Cabinet be thus cruelly banged about 
when three of its members hail from the colonel’s own State of 
Texas? Diplomats do not act in foreign parts until this unofli- 
cial envoy extraordinary and personal minister omnipotent sur- 
veys the habitable globe. We learn from his biographer he 
saw the war coming in 1913, and in 1914 went to Europe to 
notify the Kaiser not to start it. Henry Ford collected a 
frenzied drove of pacifists and more or less hairy architects 
of prismatic visions in Oskar II and hied him to Europe to do 
the same thing after it started. If both of them had spent their 
energies in preparing for war and awakening public sentiment 
their claims to fame would read better. Ford is to be made 
Senator from Michigan by Executive order, and Col. House has 
his biography published while he is still alive. Paul wrote 
Timothy, A. D. G6: 

Alexander, the cop: 
according to his wor 

When the colonel went to Europe as the President's personal 
envoy in May, 1914, he abode in the capitals of the powers. 
Advice he gave then in abundance. The faithful chronicler of 
unofficial government informs us they listened politely and 
went their several degenerate ways. The views of the United 
States on the freedom of the seas were delivered to the bel- 
ligerents in March, 1915, by the colonel on a second trip. In 
substance it meant exemption from capture or harm of all non- 
combatants and neutrals and confined war solely to operations 
of the armies and navies of the belligerents, the cargo, con- 
traband or noncontraband, of merchantmen being guaranteed 
against seizure. A blockade of an enemy nation becomes 
impossible, A navy could be used only as a defense against 
invasion. The United States was then a neutral and at peace 
with every Government in the world. The offer of Col. House 
changed the international law known to every civilized country. 
The President then had no war powers. His secret and per- 
sonal envoy exercised unofficial and usurped powers of govern- 
ment. His gratuitous advice so to settle the U-boat dispute 
provoked the derision of Germany and the impatience of the 
allies. 

The colonel had a plan next to turn Austria into a collection 
of internal disturbances which would make the Bolchevists 
yearn for it as a vast improvement over their contrivance to 
disintegrate undesirable empires. If it had been adopted 
instead of causing people to look bored, the war would have 
been over before the President could bave kept us out of it 
in 1916. How the colonel could have elected him a second time 
if this debacle had occurred the biographer prudently avoids. 

However, reelect him he did, almost single-handed against 
the world, the flesh, and an astonishing variety of devils. The 
only help he had were a few football players with their college 
yell, “He kept us out of war.” and a miscellaneous assortment 
of Bull Moose remnants shouting onward and downward, land- 
ing bodily in the Democratic Party. These political windfalls 
became a household necessity to the administration. The 
President is a strict party man all say who hold discourse on 
that subject. He found them legal tender in the payment of 
minority obligations. This did no violence to his conscientious 
scruples on party regularity. It further enabled him to pay 


smith. did me much evil; the Lord reward him 


off his friends outside his party and really to forage on the 
enemy. This noble squad of last deckers have since all found 
gratifying and comfortable office to represent the Republican 
Party. Not a refusal or a resignation appears to mar their 
continuous efforts for many years to devote themselves to the 
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public service. Having failed to secure elective office from an 
ungrateful people, they all virtuously resolved they would 
rather sit at the door of the Democratic Party on the minority 
pay roll than dwell in the tents of Republican wickedness. 

We learn from this historical compendium tlie colonel decided 
a coalition cabinet during the war was impossible. It was ad- 
mitted it had succeeded in Europe, but— 

Our political institutions would not lend themselves to such depar- 


tures. There were constitutional, political, and human obstacles in 
Washington which would not permit any Republican to be chosen to any 


NT Seat oan 2 . ibility intrusted under the Con 
rdinary amount of r us w n — 
tation te the Pre Chief Executive 


stitution to the President made it incumbent upen the 

of rty. To him will the credit for 
eae . 8 r Was rejected by Col” House's evenly 
bare ot nent had certain aims and ideals which he could not intrust 
to any but lieutenants of his own way of thinking. 

To him, to the President, will go the credit for victory. I 
have thought possibly, Mr. President, in my innocence or 
ignorance, that the credit for victory would go to a loyal and 
united American people. I have thought it even possible that 
some small measure of credit would go to the minority party 
who have voted for war supplies, who have voted for men, 
so that both may be used in force without stint against the 
public enemy. The majority in this Senate have been generous 
and given us due credit. I have thought possible that every- 
one who set his politics aside and rose to the higher level of 
patriotism would be entitled to some credit. But we are in- 
formed by the colonel that this is an error. To the President 
will go the credit. ' 

The colonel is quoted: 

If a war-council bill is passed, he can veto it, and if it is passed over 
his head, he can appoint men whom he knows he can trust. 

The resolution by the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks] in the beginning of the war looked to the appointment 
of a joint committee on the management of the war. It was 
beaten, and beaten with the approval of the Executive. I take 
it, therefore, that all appointments in every executive depart- 
ment, in every one of the civilian offices, and in the airplane 
department are those for which the President primarily is re- 
sponsible. 

He has appointed men whom he knows, to follow this quota- 
tion, I presume, he can trust. Having done that, claiming the 
credit for the war, assuming the power that makes him respon- 
sible, we ask him, therefore, to produce the necessary results 
commensurate with the expenditure of money and the granting of 
power by Congress. The report recently made by the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate indi- 
cates that in the airplane construction the men whom he knows 
he can trust in this branch of the service have proved either 
recreant to their trust or supremely incapable of performing 
their duty. 

I state on credible information Col. House read the proof 
sheets of the book before it was published. Politics is not ad- 
journed even in conducting the war. Again quoting the colonel: 

The handicap on statesmen is talking too much. They like to sy 

something that will attract the crowd and then sit idle for a week 
read over their speech complacently. 

No statesmen ever read his speech oftener than the colonel did 
the proof of his biography. 

The colonel became the head of the American war mission. 
We learn from this deluge of biographical conceit professional 
Democrats and Republicans boiled with rage because he had 
never worn the toga of a Senator or possessed the privileges of 
the House. They did not understand that colonels outranked a 
mere Member of Congress and are much more numerous. No 
one in Congress noticed the temperature rise. Neither would any 
save a valorous knight of the inkpot resolved to create a hero at 
all hazards paragraph his subject as a mysterious colonel and 
unlettered Texas ranchman who conferred with premiers of the 
great European nations. Still unofficial and personal govern- 
ment in view. 

From a remarkable quotation we learn the colonel believes 
“the smaller the number of men handling a proposition the bet- 
ter.” Connecting the prompt and beneficial results got by the 
colonel’s hero of romance, Mr. Dru, with the quotation, we real- 
ize a military dictator or a king is this Government efficiency 
expert's way of solving great reforms. Let the people rule” is 
a grotesque theory. 

The colonel, we learn, is now gathering peace data and pre- 
paring a treaty that will settle everything everywhere. The 
Senate’s function will be limited to ratifying what he sends to it, 
The amazing bales of international lore he is stowing away can 
be faintly conjectured by reading chapter 28 of his biography. 
An immense array of wise men abound there. Some are essay- 


ists of incalculable horsepower who have essayed everything 
under the sun. Professors are professing furiously. Lawyers 
are lawing. Editors are editing. Cartographers are mapping 
the earth’s surface and geologists examining its bowels. A fair 
sprinkle of socialists are innocently planted away. They will 
spring up every time political ownership needs boosting. Time 
nor place ever influences them in thrusting their views forward. 
The troop of savants, each prancing gaily along on his lifetime 
hobby, will leave nothing to be desired and everythtng impos- 
sible ever to be known. ‘The records of civilization will be ran- 
sacked, beginning with original chaos and Moses and ending with 
the Official Bulletin. Everything will be discovered, from what 
has become of the billion-dollar airplane appropriations to the 
color of an Arab sheik's hair. Conservation experts are se- 
cured who could have created the whole earth if they had been 
consulted in time and saved enough cosmic building material 
to make an extra one for the Kaiser. On his committee are 
mathematical seers who can demonstrate the fourth dimension 
and square the circle so lucidly it can be taught in the primary 
grades. Others swell dried apples to any desired power by the 
binomial theorem, thereby adding to our food supply. Executive 
experts look in your eyes, order you to walk backward five 
steps and jump sideways, both ways simultaneously, and assign 
you to the kindergarten instruction of Government mules or 
decide you only fit to assist Creel. Psychologists with X-ray 
vision drop different colored handkerchiefs on a table, spill a 
half pint of navy beans, ask you in a sepulchral tone what dis- 
ease Walter Raleigh died of, and demand the number of 
legumes without counting. Your memory, perceptive faculties, 
concentration, and other mental giblets are tagged and you are 
pigeonholed for future reference. 

I have seen those psychologists in my time and have dealt 
with them. If they were put out in a forest or in a potato 
patch, they have not sense enough to kill a rabbit or dig a 
potato to save themselves from the pangs of starvation. This 
is a government by professors and intellectuals. I repeat in- 
tellectuals are good enough in their places, but a country run by 
e is ultimately destined to Bolshevism and an ex- 
plosion. 

We learn from this perennial volume of incessant surprises 
that all foreign Governments have secret ambitions and pet 
obsessions mingled with their war aims which will warp peace- 
treaty talk. It is Col. House's function to riddle them out and 
purify peace. Alsace-Lorraine has been dissected and card 
indexed by this committee. From the Chinese wall to Arch- 
angel it is so analyzed and arranged the Senate is relieved of all 
responsibility save ratifying the colonel’s labors. 

German West Africa and all the rest of that continent will be 
cross-filed and familiar as a golf course. The freedom of the 
seas will be examined from every angle of law, commerce, and 
history by the colonel. In this aggregated encyclopedia the 
Jews in Palestine, the Slavic elements in the Balkans, the 
Czecho-Slovaks, Italia Irredenta, Poland, Arabia, the Kurds, 
Armenia, Afghanistan, and permanent peace are all being now 
salvaged by the colonel and his committee. Here we are thrown 
a life preserver which keeps breath in our bodies a little while. 

The colonel’s and the President's minds run parallel on every- 
thing of great importance. It is the only thing that saves us. 
If they diverged, I forbear, with the limited facilities of mere 
human speech, to presage the end. 

Here is how it all started: The colonel picked four governors 
of Texas and United States Senators too numerous to recite. 
He ran its politics for years by simply telling everybody else 
what to do. Then all at once it staled on him. For a long time 
he had been out with a dragnet searching for a candidate to 
exploit in a national convention. The colonel, the biographer 
says, opined Bryan’s free-silver nostrum was a fatal dose of 
poison. But, said he—I quote still: 

I couldn’t conceive myself voting anything but a Democratic ticket. 

The independent citizen is the highest type of citizen, the 
colonel hastens to remark, with a modest spirit of self- 
abnegation. While the heaven-decreed ratio was being knocked 
rudely about by blasphemous scoffers, we read the colonel sat 
tight and bided his time when the frenzy would abate, If this 
book is to be trusted, the colonel tarried in his storm cellar 12 
years. It is commonly supposed during this period of nearly 
total abstinence the colonel compounded in his novel the satur- 
nalia of reform, in which he staged himself as the dictator of 
North America and the last hope of a degenerate world. At any 
rate, having detected what he diagnosed as a lucid interval in 
his party, he fared forth with his dragnet again. Mayor Gaynor 
attracted his attention. In the early summer of 1910 the colonet 
suggested he run for governor of New York and allow himself 
to be translated from Albany to the White House, 
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The mayor acted up mulishlike, so runs this tale of the man 
who was out when fate disguised as Col. House knocked at his 
door. He refused to hearken to the colonel’s voice. Contrary 
to custom, fate called a second time. The mayor was invited 
to make a speech at the Dallas State Fair. The Texas Leg- 
islature was in session. Both barrels of Lone Star politics 
could be discharged at once. A party of friends, casually headed 
by the colonel, appeared at the New York City hall and bid the 
mayor observe the White House beckoning him frantically from 
the skyline of the Texas horizon. But with the customary 
provincialism of the blase New Yorker he forgot his acceptance 
of the colonel’s invitation to hit the trail for the Presidency 
via Dallas. He wired a Texas newspaper man collect he never 
heard of it before. Anybody who could father a snub like that 
might be fit for mayor of a coast town, but he lacked executive 
sense to discriminate between a chairman of a ward meeting 
in the metropolis and a Texas statesman. The colonel dropped 
him unostentatiously but instantly. Anybody who could not 
remember Col. House longer than that made him want to die 
with his boots on worse than ever. This uhseemly affair also 
made the colonel uncomfortable. Acting on his request, the 
Texas Legislature had resoluted beseeching the mayor to orate 
to their joint bodies on any current topics of public concern. 
Here the biographer got his notes mixed. These were the fel- 
lows who boiled with rage. The colonel’s ears burned several 
days. 

But he wiped off the slate and started a fresh search for some- 
body to make a speech at his State fair. Now the author halts 
creation long enough to remark: 

That was probably the worst mistake that Col. House ever made, and 
it served to convince him that his pony of putting prospective candi- 
dates over the jumps until they had demonstrated their paces was the 
only safe one. 

From his indefatigable biographer we derive the satisfying 
information the colonel was not discouraged, but with— 
his — calm aplomb surveyed the available stock of eastern Dem- 
ocra 

He moved his star of empire over Princeton, N. J. Thus 
Texas scored heavily on New York, the Presidency crossed the 
river, and the city hall remained unspoiled by madding am- 
bition. Right here history repeats itself. To anchor down the 
star at the aforesaid spot the colonel dangled his State fair 
before Gov. Wilson. He just would have somebody make a 
speech at his fair, although he thinks speech making a useless 
vanity, yet many giddy creatures will persist in listening to it. 
So Goy. Wilson came, “ went over his jumps, and demonstrated 
his paces ” with as much zeal as if he had not been the colonel's 
second choice. 

All these contortions behind the scenes remind one strangely 
of the ways of politicians and divers of the ungodly. But among 
the elect, like the colonel, it is a candidate's civil-service examina- 
tion. It separates the remembering sheep from the forgetful 
goats who forget their invitations to State fairs, and the like. 
So the candidate passed with good grades; the colonel gave out 
the word and the mill started. There had not been so much 
excitement in Texas since it was independent and lost a $5,000,- 
000 loan from France because an Austin hotel keeper horse- 
whipped the French minister's servant who had killed the boni- 
face’s pigs that had broken into the stable and eaten the minis- 
ter’s horse’s corn, whereat the Gallic diplomat, failing otherwise 
to obtain satisfaction, killed the loan as dead as the pigs and 
left the Lone Star Republic in high dudgeon. 

To resume the trail, the colonel and the governor met in New 
York n after. Let it be told in the colonel’s own language; 
no moral can improve it: 

We talked and talked, we knew each other for congenial souls at the 
very beginning. I don’t remember just what we said, but I know we hit 
the “high spots.” We agreed about everything. 

Of the second meeting the colonel says: 

We talked about everything, I beleve, and this time we could go into 
details and analyze our thoughts. It was remarkable. We found our- 
selves in agreement upon practically every one of the issues of the day. 
I never met a man whose thoughts ran so identically with mine. 

Here originated the parallel of minds already related. The 
biographer’s innocence is the most touching passage in the roll 
call of human credulity. The annals of American politics do not 
reveal a candidate who had not a parallel mind with the man 
who carried the delegates from a State like Texas and a lot of its 
neighbors around with him. This veracious political encyclo- 
pedia of the genesis of Democratic politics says the colonel fell 
ill of a fever at a most inopportune moment. It was right after 
the Manhattan Club affair, when George Harvey, an early and 
sincere friend, was sacrificed in cold blood to pacify Col. Bryan 
and Col. Watterson. If Col. House had been on his legs instead 
of sick in Texas, it is hinted it would not have happened. “ His 
diplomacy in handling men” as one colonel to another would 
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have saved the day. As it was, Col. House, we learn by the book, 
feels it operated to their candidate’s advantage, because the radi- 
cals were delighted to see a man of preservative good sense like 
Harvey kept out of the inner circle. The radicals have been de- 
lighted several times since. They have multiplied in the admin- 
istration like a malignant germ culture. They must please Col. 
House, as they believe in smashing things as much as the 
colonel’s heroes in his autobiographical novel. One iconoclast 
recognizes another by instinct, just as the book says the colonel 
does his polities. 

The Joline letter, written by the President in 1907, desiring 
earnestly some dignified and effective way of knocking Bryan 
once for all into a cocked hat, came to the surface while the 
colonel was still sick. Like his candidate’s application to the 
Carnegie pension fund for an annuity, the thing excited cam- 
paign headquarters a good deal. Bryan returned from Jamaica 
just in time to get their full flavor. The colonel being ill, 
Josephus Daniels was dispatched to meet Bryan and explain. 
He fixed it up beautifully, and a Secretary of the Navy was 
politically begotten on the spot. Out of a spell of fever and 
the cocked-hat epistle the fates wrote a Cabinet member's 
commission. 

Senator Bailey’s friends, we next learn, owned most of the 
voting shares in the Texas State machine. The colonel scorned 
petty details. He got Burleson to attack the machine. Gregory 
joined in the chase. Here were two more Cabinet members 
hatched in as palpable a political incubator as ever rejoiced the 
heart of a politician. Houston had more than a platonic affinity 
in Texas politics as president of the agricultural and mechan- 
ical college of that State. He was useful in 1912 by filling 
their candidate’s speeches and cranium with destructive free- 
trade data. Translated to Missouri, he is debited to that State. 
This accounts for another Cabinet member. Mr. Redfield had 
laid the robber tariff by the heels with sundry heavy blows 
when he was a Member of the lower House instead of the Texas 
House, He was likely one of the statesmen who read over his 
speech for a week complacently. It would not be amiss to have 
somebody who dealt in a large way with abstractions. So 
commerce was enriched by his presence in the Cabinet. He 
has made some sparkling contributions to trade. From him 
came the shocking information that the high cost of living was 
caused by too many delivery wagons. He invented a plan of 
reducing meat bills by eating cheese. An epic on fish and clams 
5 credited to him, along with a sonnet or two on sheep-killing 

ogs. 

A. Mitchell Palmer was originally slated, I learn from 
this veracious source, for Secretary of War. Unfortunately 
Mr. Palmer was a Quaker. He feared the position would 
endanger his creed. There was little time left in Cabinet 
building, ‘we learn by a perusal of the book, to secure 
a man of the proper caliber, so they had to take what was 
available. Joseph P. Tumulty suggested Lindley Garrison. 
Every sincere lover of his country would wish Mr. Tumulty 
might have been authorized then and there to select more of 
the Cabinet if this is so. Garrison measured up to the place, 
He saw the shadow of the mighty struggle across the Atlantic. 
More practical was he than House because he sounded the note 
of preparation. His plan would have trained an army ready to 
strike when we declared war, not 15 months afterwards. Creel 
would have been robbed of his rapturous ecstacy, but the publie 
would have reconciled itself to that. Garrison’s successor has 
made everybody wish the Quaker had overcome his scruples 
and been put in charge of the fighting instead of one who thinks 
the war front is 3,000 miles away, talks glibly of quantity pro- 
duction of combat airplanes, delays three months the draft-law 
amendment of 1918, opposes universal military training, and 
says Washington’s soldiers at Valley Forge were drunkards and 
chicken thieves, only to be declared by Executive proclamation 
to be the most capable official that distinguished functionary 
ever knew. 

This worldly turmoil would make a carnal politician casually 
observe it the same as he does, but the Cabinet was not done 
by considerable. The historian informs us the party was still 
rent by feuds and dissensions. The horoscope cast by the 
colonel showed Col. Bryan in the offing unprovided for. Bryan’s 
aid in holding the party together was desired. He was not made 
Secretary of State to guide the steps of 100.000.000 people in 
the quicksands of Old World diplomacy, but to serve as a cohe- 
sive tie, a sort of mortar to bind the rolling stones of a political 
party together. It was considered by the President and his 
friends the correct policy to placate Bryan by taking him into 
the Cabinet. Politics began there and it has never adjourned 


since in domestic affairs. It is frankly said that in two years 
when he resigned he had played second fiddle long enough to 
serve the purpose he was selected for and “ his power for harm 
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had waned.” Was there ever a more sordid revelation of 
selfish time-serving politics in American affairs with the first 
executive office next only to the President shuffled about as 
plunder to serve partisan ends? 

Reformers must, of course, write some hullabaloo about poli- 
ticlans. It is popular with men who could not be elected town 
clerk by their neighbors any place in the civilized world. But 
what has Col. House got out of it for Texas? Three Cabinet 
members and enough Federal appointments to crowd the Bol- 
shevist government up through the Arctic Circle. It is a mis- 
take to say the South is in the saddle. Col. House and a coterie 
of Texas politicians are in the saddle, and they are doing poli- 
tics in the same old way. Here is what the author says about 
the colonel’s purpose and peculiarities in politics: 


Practical politicians immediately concluded that here was a man to 
be concilia and they were quick to endeavor to place their talents at 
Col. House’s disposition. But for all who came he a courteous 


greeting, and not much else. He listened to what they had to say, of 
course. He is an unusually good listener. But after od | had talked 
their heads off he had only a courteous good-by to reward them with, 
and the practical politicians went away with a distinct feeling of re- 
sentment. They told each other that “this fellow House“ was plainly 
not going to share things; he was going to “to hog it all for him- 
self.” And clumsily, after their own fashion, they sought to start back- 
fires against him, which either flickered out in the kindling or else 
spurted flames at the conspirators. It took a long time for the pro- 
fessional politician to have it seeped through his head that Col. House 
was not in the game for the purposes which animated him. 

It is an open secret that Col. House's rôle in the administration at 
first was that of political next of kin to Mr. Wilson, an all-around 
counselor and conciliator. His wits fairly itched to get at the interna- 
tional problems, which were the most interesting phase of governmental 
work to him; but he appreciated the need of settling the vital questions 
of domestic legislation before devoting his attention elsewhere. 

He has a talent for taking the kinks out of Government work. 

Any leader who disregards the politicians can not help suc- 
ceeding is a maxim we learn. Here is the way he manages his 
business: 


„Listen.“ he says. 7 do not need to call in the town brass band, 
enlist spellbinders, and hire a press to accomplish any worth-while 
purpose.” 

Tell it to the Committee on Publie Information. Why not ask 
the colonel to take that amazing outfit In hand and muzzle its 
ronring deluge of emptiness? Why not have the colonel sell 
Liberty bonds without so much uproar? The colonel is “a con- 
sulting expert in politics and adviser and assistant of office- 
holders.” 

He plays polities because he loves politics, because he can not resist 
the pleasure of directing men and policies any more than the born 
artist can keep his hands off paint tubes and brushes. 

We know whom to hold responsible from now on. 

He is chief adviser in the formation of all of the President's im- 
portant decisions. 

Col, House's sole object is to help Mr. Wilson in his dif- 
cult task, and in helping him to help Americans and all 
mankind, and to the President the advice of this man of 
crystal-clear vision means acceleration of his gigantic proj- 
ects for humanizing modern civilization. “It is safe to say,” 
observes the inspired hynotized author, and I have no doubt it 
is so, “that nobody appreciates Col. House’s value so highly 
as does the President.“ This applied to 100.000.000 American 
people is literally true of this alleged unelected unofficial as- 
sistant President of the United States. He it is, the Executive's 
spear, whose staff is like a weaver’s beam and whose weight is 
800 shekels of brass, who is the six-fingered son of Gath in this 
administration. 

After this astounding melange of as personal politics as ever 
appeared anywhere, the colonel gravely remarks in appoint- 
ments, “ Our first test was fitness.” After this tell us anything, 
and it will be made credible. If he can perform such services 
as are indicated without publicity and without a brass band, 
then save such orders as recently went out from the Postmaster 
General; save the orders that went out curtailing the use of 
print paper, when the columns of all the newspapers in the 
country are cut all the way from 15 to 60 per cent, including 
the week-day editions, as well as the Sunday editions, I view 
this and all the other insidious advances, Mr. President, as a 
means of controlling the sources of information and of dis- 
tributing that information to the genera] public only as the 
Government permits. It is an attack upon the freedom of the 
press in an effort to control and bring within governmental 
supervision the distribution of all domestic news from whatever 
source it may come or of whatever kind it may be. 

It is these reasons, Mr. President, that have led me to analyze 
the mind of the President's chief adviser as indicated by the 
work of fiction and by the biography recently given to the public. 
They throw a flood of light upon the intentions of the adminis- 
tration and of its unofficial, irresponsible advisers; they indicate 
the goal for which both are bound, and become a material guide 
at this time as to the merits or demerits of measures presented in 


this body hereafter for taking over different enterprises in pri- 
vate life for alleged purely war purposes. 

Several Senators on the minority side who sincerely believe 
in Government ownership of certain agencies—one of them the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson}—have said in 
regard to taking over the telephones and telegraphs that it was 
well understood that there was no war emergency. While the Sen- 
ator from California favors the Government ownership of certain 
publie utilities, this process of taking over many things on war 
excuses has run to dangerous limits. It is only a question of 
time when all the insurance companies will be attacked in the 
same way and when their business will meet with Government 
competition, or be seized as other lines of private enterprise 
have; when every line of industrial effort will, by the same 
process, be taken by the Government and operated ostensibly 
for war purposes. It is to check this method of advance con- 
cealed by such reasons, the masked purpose of a general advance 
toward the universal ownership of all the instruments of pro- 
duction and distribution, as well as the instruments of commu- 
nicating intelligence, that I enter my protest at this time. 
There will be nothing to tax or do, Mr. President, in the future. 
Five years more and there will be nothing from which an income 
tax can be collected or a private occupation obtained. The two 
books that I have analyzed, in my opinion. throw a flood of light 
upon the ultimate destination of this administration. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) entitled “An act to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled ‘An act 
to provide further for the national security and defense by 
stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agri- 
cultural products.’ ” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerrar in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 3, line 1, after the numerals 
“ $105,000,” it is proposed to strike out “ live- stock production 
in the Great Plains region, $100,000.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Henderson McNary Sherman 
Benet Johnson, Cal. Martin Smith, Ariz. 

rah Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Jones. Wash. Norris Smoot 
Culberson Kellogg Nugent 8 
Cummins Kendrick Overman Sutherland 

rtis Kenyon Phelan Thomas 
Dillingham King Pittman Townsend 
Fall Kirby Poindexter Trammell 
Fernald Knox Pomerene Walsh 
Fletcher Lenroot Ransdell Warren 
France Robinson Watson 
Gore McCumber Shafroth Wolcott 
Hale McKellar Sheppard 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I desire to announce the ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. SHIELDS] on important business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Unperwoop]. He is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprnc]. I ask to have this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is 2 quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. WARREN. Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, line 1, after the numerals 
* $105,000,” it is proposed to strike out “ live-stock production 
in the Great Plains region, $100,000.” 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, some of us are accustomed to 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels. We have appropriated 
some $20,000,000,000 and have provided for the raising of 
$24,000,000,000 as a war measure without a roll call, and yet 
we propose to strike out an item requested by the Department 
of Agriculture appropriating $100,000 for a given purpose. 

This item has been discussed at some length. A justification 
for it is found on page 5 of the Estimate for Appropriations, 
1919. Among other justifications is given the situation in the 
Southwest upon the great feeding and grazing ranges. I read 
from the Estimates of Appropriations as follows: 
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The situation in all the drought area from the Mexican border to the 
Canadian boundary is one which should receive close and persistent at- 
tention. If rains come in time to insure a crop in 1918, every effort 
should be made to plan a cropping system which will insure supplies of 

. * * II rains do not come in time to insure ample pasturage 
during 1918, it will probably be necessary for the cattle owners in the 
Great Plains region, especially in Texas and other sections in the South- 
west, to sell their cattle, which are being carried through the winter on 
eee money in the hope that pasture will be at hand when spring 
ar t 

The situation has grown so serious, Mr. President, that the 
War Finance Corporation has been compelled to offer some as- 
sistance to preserve the meat cattle, not only for the production 
of meat for the people of the United States now but that we 
may have the stock to draw upon in the future. The State of 
Texas through some of its accredited representatives has re- 
cently, as I happen to know, requested that an appropriation 
amounting to as much as $50,000,000 be made by Congress for 
the assistance of those who have lost practically everything 
which they haye had during the present drought. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the understanding of the Senator from 
New Mexico that this item is intended to take care of the situa- 
tion resulting from the extraordinary drought in the western 
section of the country? 

Mr. FALL. It is my understanding that the $100,000 which 
is provided for here is for the payment of salaries of special ob- 
servers, investigators, and assistants employed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who are engaged in assisting the people 
down there to some extent to provide against losses such as have 
been incurred in the last year. The justification to which I was 
referring shows what this money is to be expended for. I was 
going further to call specific attention to one of the results of 
the work of just such men as these under former appropria- 
tions exactly such as this which have been made by Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire simply to say that the situation is one 
the gravity of which can not be overestimated, but it occurred 
to me that if an appropriation is made to meet the situation it 
ought to be expressed much more clearly than in the language 
employed in this bill. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator is, of course, entirely correct in 
his statement; but the purpose of this appropriation, as I 
understand, is to pay the salaries of those who are engaged in 
exactly that character of investigation necessary to form a 
foundation upon which Congress may make the proper appro- 
priations to relieve the conditions, and their particular work is 
along the line of assisting those who are living in the section 
of the country referred to, as I shall point out specifically, by 
attempting to find some relief from the conditions which those 
living there may work out for themselves. 

I have some little familiarity personally with some of the 
work done by the agents of the department along this line. I 
have before me a report which should have been published, I 
think, long ago, upon some of the substitute feeds which are 
being developed, found growing upon the range, which even the 
cattlemen of that country did not know could be used as service- 
able feed for starving cattle. 

The report to which I refer is the Forsaling report, made by 
an agent of the department. Whether or not this particular 
agent is paid out of this particular appropriation I am unable 
to say. However, he is an agent of the department, paid out 
of some appropriation of that character. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. On Saturday the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren] argued that this appropriation was for the 
purpose of teaching young farmers how to build silos. 

Mr. FALL. I was reading, Mr. President, from page 5 of 
the estimates submitted by the department, the justification 
upon which they asked for this identical appropriation. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. FALL. I do. i 

Mr. WARREN. I should like to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado what inconsistency there is between that statement and 
the other one? 

Mr. THOMAS. 


If the Senator from New Mexico will allow 


me, Mr. President, if an appropriation is made for the purpose 
of paying salaries it certainly is not made for the purpose of 
building silos. To me there is some inconsistency between the 
two ideas. : 
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Mr. WARREN. The Senator from New Mexico states that 
there is this suffering on the part of cattle and live stock in 
some localities, and that there must be means of obtaining 
sustenance, and so forth, in order to bring them through. It 
is all along the same line. 

Mr. FALL. Exactly; it is all along the same line. The 
justification here refers to the construction of pit silos, and says, 
further: 

If the pasture is not available these cattle may be thrown on the 
market. hose remaining in the Southwest are the best of the herds 
existing before the drought and represent a fine collection of beef- 
breeding animals. The department should be ready, if such a contin- 
gency arises, to throw a large force of men into that section and to de- 
velop the work done there last summer on an extensive scale with a view 
to save as many of these cattle as possible. 

I may say that the conditions which were, if not anticipated, 
at least dreaded by the department, and which are referred to 
here, are exactly the conditions which have existed. We have 
in New Mexico, particularly in the southern part of it, among 
the best breeding ranges of the United States, and I think in 
some respects possibly the best cattle-breeding ranges in the 
United States. That is, the cattle require no shelter at all during 
the winter, and no winter feed in normal years. The grasses are 
not rich and strong, and they do not make beef cattle; but the 
pastures of Colorado and of Kansas and of the Northwest are 
replenished through the purchase of yearlings, seldom even 
2-year-olds, from the great breeding ranges of west Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. 

Mr. President, this section of the country is that portion of the 
Southwest formerly known as the Great American Desert. The 
people there are not engaged in farming. It is impossible for 
them to raise crops by cultivation except where they have the ad- 
vantage of irrigation. The streams are very few and far be- 
tween, and irrigation is only carried on upon a very small scale, 
in isolated localities, sometimes 40 or 50 acres; then a space of 
100 miles where there will not be another cultivated portion of 
the country. The general range conditions in normal years will 
enable a cattle grower to support about one cow to 40 acres, 
upon an average of such range. We have had three years of 
drought. Cattle have died by the thousands. In the Pecos 
Valley in New Mexico one firm of hide buyers have bought 
21,000 hides taken from the carcasses of starved animals this 
year alone. During my recent visit to my State I conferred 
with a great number of cattlemen; and the estimate placed by 
them upon the loss, largely in southern New Mexico, of cattle 
during this year alone, exclusive of the new calf crop, was 
100,000 head, of a minimum value of $4,000,000. The loss to my 
knowledge would have been very much greater in southern New 
Mexico had it not been for the fact that the Government agents 
themselves, following and assisting in experiments made by the 
cattlemen, have worked out a feed which I will say as a cattle- 
man myself I had not conceived the possibility of using. 

We have great areas in New Mexico, west Texas, and Arizona 
covered with a species of yucca plant growing from 3 feet to 6 or 
8 feet in height, the growth upon the land being as much as 150 
tons per acre, This particular species of yucca, ordinarily 
known to us as the palmilla, has never been used or thought of 
being used by the cattlemen until within the last two or three 
years. 

Another species growing upon the sides of the mountains 
has been used for a great many years, but this particular 
species has not been used. The department, through its agents, 
has been cooperating with the cattlemen themselves in develop- 
ing a machine for using this yucca. Through such cooperation 
the cattlemen of New Mexico and Arizona have saved thou- 
sands of head of breeding cows this year. 

First the attempt was made, I may say, three years ago to 
use this feed through cutting up the stalk of the yucca and 
siloing it; and the department suggested at that time the con- 
struction of pit and other silos for this purpose. The experi- 
ments carried out this last year upon what is known as the 
reserve in Dona Ana County, N. Mex., convinced the cattlemen 
and the department’s agents that siloing was not necessary, 
but that the development of other machinery suitable for cut- 
ting up this particular plant was necessary. I may say to you, 
Mr. President and Senators, that I myself went first to the 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in New Mexico, 
where experiments are being carried on and have been carried 
on for three years, and are now culminating in the feeding 
of this yucca, together with cottonseed meal in a very small 
amount; and such experiments have resulted in establishing 
the fact that not only will the yucca save the lives of the 
eattle without any other feed, but that with a minimum of 
cottonseed cake fed with it cattle can be fattened upon it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 


1918. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. FALL, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator if all this 
experimentation is not paid for out of appropriations for 
plant industry that are provided in other sections of the Agri- 
cultural bill? 

Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly a portion of it is, but, as I under- 
stand, such appropriations are made for specific purposes; and 
some portions of these very experiments undoubtedly are paid 
for out of such appropriations. However, other portions of 
the work are not so paid for, as I understand; and for that 
reason they have, as a justification for the request of this 
appropriation of $100,000, stated the conditions as they exist, 
and what it would be necessary to do, No appropriation of 
any kind whatsoever has been made to enable them to throw 
a large force of men into that country, as they have said 
should be done provided we had no rain this year. 

Three million head of cattle either died or were moved out 
of west Texas last year owing to the drought. Up to May 
of this year the rains were exceedingly favorable, and it was 
supposed that those ranges would be restocked. Since May 
they have had no rain at all. 

The experiments which are being carried on by the agents 
of the department are those such as I have mentioned with 
relation to the yucea, and others with relation to showing the 
cattlemen by actual experiment how it is possible to raise cer- 
tain forage crops upon that desert area which they may use 
. hot only for grazing but as silage for cattle when it is needed. 
I happen to know that those experiments are being conducted, 
particularly in my State, through the cooperation of the College 
o2 Agriculture and Mechanic Arts with what is known as the 
reserve ranch, which is under the management of the depart- 
ment directly, and through the cooperation of men who are 
being paid under appropriations of exactly this character. I 
can not .nention one of them who is receiving a specific amount 
out of this $100,000, but I do know that these people are all 
cooperating and are in thorough cooperation with the cattle- 
men of my portion of the country and of the great Southwest 
generally ; and I can say very frankly that, in my judgment, the 
department is doing remarkable work, and doing werk that is 
absolutely necessary. 

The average range cattleman knows nothing about the rais- 
ing of crops of any kind or character. We have proceeded 
along the lines of utilization of the open range where we have 
no pastures and no fences. This is peculiarly true of a great 
public-land State such as New Mexico, where we have remain- 
ing 27,000,000 acres of public domain, constituting, as I say, 
the great breeding area of the United States. The Congress of 
the United States has failed and refused, when opportunity 
has been offered from time to time, to enact proper legislation 
for the purpose of enabling the people there to utilize to the 
best advantage this great area of public land. The consequence 
is that, as from time immemorial, the cattlemen are continuiug 
to use these lands, paying nothing to the United States Govern- 
ment, and simply obtaining title to the water upon the public 
lands. The result is that every cattleman overgrazes his range 
because if he undertakes to reserve it perhaps for a day in 
the future by not putting enough cattle upon it to eat it entirely 
off he knows that, being public domain, and he having no con- 
trol over it and no title to it, any other cattleman or sheepman, 
seeing the grass growing thereupon, will move in on it and eat 
it off. The consequence is that there is an inducement for 
each man to overstock the range, to gamble, in other words, with 
the hope that a drought will not strike him or that he will make 
a fortune and sell out before the drought does strike him and 
the hard times come. 

Recently a great deal of attention has been paid by the de- 
partment to these conditions, and while the attempt which has 
been made has not yet crystallized, in my judgment, in a con- 
structive form and in a proper form, and legislation has not 
been asked except requesting the Congress of the United States 
to adopt a lease law for the public domain, still experiments 
have been carried on and the Agricultural Department is now 
doing exactly that character of work which I hope will result 
in legislation being enacted by the Congress of the United 
States to relieve the conditions as they now exist. 

But, Mr. President, we all know, of course—those of us from 
the West particularly, and those from any of the rural States— 
how important it is to keep up the cattle industry and the sheep 
industry in this country, particularly from the breeding range. 
The ranges that I speak of are the great source of supply for 
practically all the farms and pastures of the Northwest and 
the West. It is from these sources that you must replenish your 
eattle supply, aud from which the world’s cattle supply must 
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be replenished after this war is over. We are suffering there 
to-day and losing hundreds of thousands of head of cattle. 
This is a small appropriation, and being, I think, properly used, 
some of it possibly not resulting very beneficially, but being 
used in good faith by the department in further investigations 
and for the instruction of the cattlemen themselves, who, as I 
say, heretofore have known nothing about any methods of con- 
servation. This is the method in which this money is being used. 

I happen to have had these matters come under my observa- 
tion and to have known what these people are doing. I myself 
saw 2,000 head of cows that had been too poor to ship to Dakota, 
the range for which did not exist in southern New Mexico, where 
it was impossible to keep them alive upon the native rang 
where it was impossible to purchase cottonseed cake with which 
to keep them alive—because we are only allowed a limited 
amount under the rules and regulations now—I saw 2,000 head 
of cattle being fed day by day upon this yucca as the outcome 
of experiments made by the representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture in one portion or another of this region; and 
these cattle were strong, and the owner was expecting to ship 
them to Dakota, to the Indian reserve ranges, which are still 
being leased by cattlemen, within a month or six weeks. The 
cattle would have died except for these feeds. The use of the 
feed was brought about by cooperation of the agents of the 
Agricultural Department and the practical ecattlemen them- 
selves. This is the character of work which is being done, and 
I do not think this item should be stricken from the bill. 

I referred a moment ago to the fact that the situation was so 
serious that the Secretary of the Treasury, cooperating with 
the Director of the Finance Corporation, was now adopting 
rules and regulations by which loans can be made to the cattle- 
men. Just let me trespass upon your time a moment to call 
your attention to the conditions existing in New Mexico. 

The cattle loans have all been called by the banks. Over six 
months paper can not be rediscounted. Four millions of dollars 
of losses, as a minimum, have been incurred in the cattle busi- 
ness in New Mexico already. The State of New Mexico has 
gone over the top“ in every liberty loan, in every subscription 
to the Red Cross, in every subscription of any kind or character 
asked by the Government of the United States in carrying on 
this war. New Mexico has no munitions plants, has no war in- 
dustries of any kind or character; and in the face of the greatest 
drought ever known, continuing for three years, and enormous 
losses of sheep and cattle, the people of New Mexico have re- 
sponded as patriotically as the people of any other State in this 
Union to the call of the Government. 

The banks have been compelled to carry the people for loans 
with which to purchase bonds. The people have mortgaged 
themselves to the banks. No Government deposits are placed 
in the banks of New Mexico. The banks can not come to the 
assistance of the cattlemen of New Mexico. They have not the 
money. Therefore, under representations made by various rep- 
resencatives of New Mexico, banking interests and other in- 
terests, as well as by the delegation here, the Finance Corpo- 
ration have finally responded by agreeing that they would adopt 
rules and regulations by which the cattlemen might receive 
assistance. But, sir, that relief will extend only to the larger 
man. He must go, or be able to send some one and pay his 
expenses, to Dallas or to Kansas City to procure a loan. The 
man who wants twenty-five or thirty or forty or fifty or one 
hundred thousand dollars can afford to do that. The man who 
needs that amount can afford to pay the expenses involved. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senater from Florida? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if the drought to 
which he refers continues, or has it been broken now? 

Mr. FALL. Iam glad to say that it has been partially broken 
in some sections of the country. In west Texas it has not been 
broken to-day. In southern New Mexico it has been broken in 
the mountain regions. In northern New Mexico recently, when 
it was almost too late to make grass, it has been broken gen- 
erally. 

Mr. President, the point I was making was this: The big man 
can nearly always take care of himself. He can go to Kansas 
City or he can go to Dallas, pay his expenses and those of a 
lawyer, have an abstract of title presented, and comply with all 
the rules and regulations with reference to a loan. We are 
attempting to settle up our western country and our State 
with small cattlemen. We want population as well as pros- 
perity in business. We want a cowman on every five or six 
thousand acres with two or three or four hundred head of 
cattle, enough cattle at least to enable him to provide something 
in the nature of a living for his family and an education for his 
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children. Under the land laws as we have them to-day he can 
not so provide, but a homesteader in New Mexico taking up 
his homestead and attempting to make a living for his family 
by the cultivation of une, two, or three acres, or half an acre, 
through the use of water drawn from the bowels of the earth 
by a windmill, must have something to assist him, something 
to subsist upon, and he accumulates a few head of cattle. 
Dairying is impossible. You must feed dairy cows. They can 
not produce milk without it. We have not the feed for them. 
We can only raise the range stuff, and derive a living from the 
sale of the calves from those cattle. 

Every cowman in New Mexico owning less than 500 head 
of cattle to-day, I think without exception, is in debt to his 
local bank. They have been compelled to buy cottonseed cake 
at $71 a ton, and where they buy less than a carload lot they 
have been compelled to pay $85 to $100 a ton for cottonseed 
cake which sold three years ago for $34 a ton delivered to them. 
They have been compelled to go to the banks to secure money 
with which to carry those purchases. They have been com- 
pelled to pay extortionate rates of interest and to secure the 
money on short-time notes. These men can not go to Kansas 
City nor to Dallas, They are the men who need relief from 
Congress through some special legislation. 

I have had in mind, and have now in my desk, an amendment 
to this bill asking the Congress of the United States to appro- 
priate a revolving fund of $5,000,000 for deposit in the banks 
of New Mexico, that it may be loaned to these people upon all 
their property as security, under the direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, so that their necessities may be relieved, with 
the power of sale, allowing him upon the expiration of the note, 
if it is not paid, to take entire charge of the property and sell 
it out, so that the Government can not possibly lose anything 
if proper discretion is used in extending the credit. 

Something must be done, Senators. Something is being done 
by the department in a small way in investigations and reports 
such as the Forsaling report upon this yucca, to which, being an 
illustration in point, I have called the attention of the Senate. 
The work of the Agricultural Department is not being advertised. 
The people of the United States, except those who come in con- 
tact with some particular phase of that work, do not know the 
magnificent work which is being done by the Agricultural De- 
partment. The food-conservation department is doing magnifi- 
cent work, in my judgment, I am not one of those who have been 
found here in the Senate or out of it criticizing the work of Mr. 
Hooyer. I think he has done magnificent and absolutely neces- 
sary work for the people of the United States; but his work has 
been along the line of conservation of foodstuffs and holding 
down the prices to the consumer where possible. Who has done 
anything whatsoever to assist the producer of foodstuffs? The 
Agricultural Department alone. There has been no more suc- 
cessful advertising propaganda ever known in the United States 
than that of the Food Administration. Its work has been mag- 
nificently advertised. The great work of the Agricultural De- 
partment receives no advertisement at all except through adverse 
criticism from time to time in this or the other body of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

There are valuable documents which should be in the hands of 
every cattleman and of every farmer in the United States lying 
in the vaults of the Agricultural Department, the people not 
knowing that they exist. This report—Yorsaling’s report; an 
exceedingly interesting one to all cattlemen in the Southwest— 
is not known except as it has been sent out by a few of us who 
have had it transcribed by typewriters and sent out to various 
portions of our southwestern country and secured its publication 
in the weekly or daily newspapers of our section. 

Mr. President, I think that if it were possible for the Secretary 
of Agriculture to secure from the Congress of the United States 
any amount of money with which to advertise his work, and 
that of the department, and that of the agents of the department, 
the money would be most excellently spent and would tend very 
largely to increasing, as it is necessary to increase, the food pro- 
duction of this country. But, Mr. President, we hear criticisms 
of this character: I recall distinctly that on two or three occa- 
sions we have had here discussions as to the acceptance by the 
department of donated funds for the use of agents of the depart- 
ment—dollar-a-year men of the department—in all kinds of ex- 
tension work, in every State of the Union, in investigating every 
character of insect life injurious to crops. In all work of this 
kind large funds have been placed at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and here in this body I have heard Sena- 
tors whom I know to be absolutely sincere object to the accept- 
ance by the department of funds applied exactly as the funds 
asked here to be appropriated are applied for special work from 
time to time. Upon the one hand we reject individual appropria- 
tions upon the theory that we should not use the “ tainted 
money” of the Rockefeller or the Carnegie Foundation. Upon 


the other we criticize the department when it says, We must 
have this necessary money to carry on our investigations,” and 
we move to strike it out. 

I sincerely believe that we do not give enough consideration to 
matters of this kind, and, as I said, Mr. President, it strikes me 
that those of us who yote without question, without roll calls, 
for hundreds of millions of dollars—$60,000,000 for housing, $50.- 
000,000 more for housing, $100,000,000 more in a short time for 
housing—should not hesitate to grant the request of the depart- 
ment for $100,000 to enable them to carry on the good work 
which they have inaugurated. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this appropriation is insisted 
upon for reasons which seem to me to be inconsistent. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] has called attention to the 
very serious condition in his State resulting from an unprece- 
dented drought, and has also dwelt upon the discovery of means 
of forage which until recently were not known to exist. Pre- 
sumably these remarks were designed to support the contention 
that this particular appropriation is necessary for an inquiry 
into the means of cultivation of a plant which has been demon- 
strated to be edible and therefore which can be used for the 
maintenance of live stock upon the plains of New Mexico. 

As far as the drought is concerned and its consequences, we all 
deplore it, but I am unable to perceive how the appropriation of 
$100,000 would go very far either toward the prevention of such 
a great loss as has occurred in the cattle industy or in experi- 
ments in determining the usefulness and nutriment of a plant 
whose usefulness and nutriment have already been determined. 

The Senator called attention to the fact that the agricultural 
college in his own State has given attention to this subject and 
has developed the fact that a source of supply of forage for 
cattle hitherto unknown to exist exists in considerable quanti- 
ties in his State, all of which, in my judgment, demonstrates 
one of two things, either that the purposes for which this appro- 
priation is desired have already been accomplished or that it is 
too small to serve any good or useful purpose whatever. 

Mr. President, I want to see, we all want to see, the live-stock 
industry promoted. I particularly am Interested in anything 
that will develop what is known as the Great Plains region. I 
am unable to perceive how these little driblet appropriations 
zan accomplish anything beyond the creation of half a dozen or 
more petty offices and paying salaries to those who hold them. 
The general appropriations which the Senator from North Da- 
kota called attention to are or should be amply sufficient for 
purposes of this kind. The Bureau of Plants and Soils is fully 
equipped with such means as may be needed for the carrying out 
of experiments and the fulfillment of its functions. But not- 
withstanding that, every bill of this sort, whether it be the regu- 
lar one or extraordinary bills like the present, can not come 
from the House to the Senate or go to the House from the Senate 
without being loaded with these small appropriations, which in 
the aggregate amount to millions and which can conserve no 
purpose outside of that covered by the general appropriations 
except, as I said, to give employment to men who become super- 
ee in the civil service and who once established always 
remain. 

A very serious objection, Mr. President, independent of those 
which have been urged by myself at least to this and kindred 
appropriations, lies in the fact that once they enter an appro- 
priation bill they are there forever. If we lived 100 years 
from now and our form of government did not change and our 
methods of appropriation were not radically altered we would 
still see these items, based upon no reason whatever except the 
fact that precedents have been set for them in the past, and men 
and women have, become dependent upon them for a livelihood 
and therefore they should be continued. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator before taking his seat permit a 
question? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask the Senator, and I ask for infor- 
mation, if the bill which is now under consideration was not 
prepared before the general Agricultural appropriation bill 
which was passed in July was enacted into law? 

Mr. THOMAS. The chairman of the committee can answer 
that question better than I can. I really do not know. ` 

Mr. KING. The chairman of the committee was not in at 
the moment, but has now come into the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. It was prepared after the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill was passed through both Houses, but not before it went 
to the White House. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Utah will notice that it 
duplicates quite a number of appropriations carried in the 
regular bill. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me to ask 
the chairman of the committee a question? 

Mr, THOMAS, I yield the floor. 
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Mr. KING. I will ask the chairman of the committee if it is 
not a fact that the bill now under consideration duplicates many 
items that are found in the regular appropriation bill, carrying 
more than $27,000,000, recently passed through this body? 

Mr. GORE. I will say in answer to the question that a read- 
ing of the pending bill would lead one to that conclusion. I 
think an analysis of it, however, would not sustain the conclu- 


sion. The same items in terms are provided for, but work that 
has been under way for a number of years and provided for in 
the regular appropriation bill is to be expanded under the ap- 
propriations carried in this measure; that is, the existing work, 
the existing organization, is to be expanded to meet the expanded 
requirements of war. The same character of work which has 
been going forward in certain parts of the country heretofore is 
to be installed in different parts of the country where it has not 
been carried on heretofore. 

So the bill seems to be a duplication, and even this bill seems 
to duplicate itself, but on analysis that is not the case. An ap- 
propriation for one item with respect to canning clubs and other 
clubs, which has been going forward under existing law and 
under previous appropriations, is to be expended in those locali- 
ties, and the same sort of work is to be instituted in localities 
where it has not been previously carried forward. That gives 
the measure, I may say, a deceptive character. It seems to be 
duplicating even duplications, but I do not think that is the fact. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator takes his seat will he permit 
me to ask him another question? 

Mr. GORD. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Were not the items carried in the bill which is 
now under consideration recommended by clerks and employees 
of the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. GORE. I will say, Mr. President, that every item in this 
bill as it came from the House, with one trifling exception of, I 
think, $5.000, was regularly estimated for by the department un- 
der the law and was transmitted, I understand, to the Speaker 
of the other House. The estimates are printed and are available, 
and the department undertakes to justify each appropriation car- 
ried in this bill and explains it in such a way that Senators will 
see duplications do not really occur. 

Mr. KING. But each of the proposed appropriations has 
been recommended by some clerk or some bureau, the latter of 
which was seeking to extend its powers and to increase the 
number of employees who would operate under that bureau. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. GORE. That would probably be the result. Whether 
that was the motive or not I could not say. I assume the head 
of the department called upon the heads of the bureaus for rec- 
ommendations, and that certain estimates are based upon those 
recommendations. I understand that that is the process by 
which estimates are made. 

Mr, STERLING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to say, for the benefit of the 
Senator from Utah, that the particular appropriation under con- 
sideration now of $100,000 for live-stock production in the 
Great Plains region was recommended by the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, and if the Senator will refer to page 
9785 of the Rxconb, he will there find the basis for the recom- 
mendation by the chief of that bureau. I do not think the Sena- 
tor was in the Chamber when’ that communication was read 
from the desk. I had it read on Saturday. It shows the ground 
for this particular appropriation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to call atten- 
tion right now to what it does propose to do with this money? 

Mr. KING. I shall yield for that purpose, and then I should 
like to ask another question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can do it very shortly from the letter 
which was received by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Srertne]. This is what is stated in that communication: 

If the large crops of feeds which were produced there during the years 
of sufficient rainfall had been stored in silos, the drought which caused 
such losses during 1917 could probably have been borne without serious 
difficulty. 

Then he goes on to state: 

As soon as a crop is assured, a strong cam 
for the 88 of silos, especially the pit toe 8 
the conditions are favorable. 

So the Senator will see that the real purpose of this appro- 
priation is to instruct the cattle raisers in the dry sections of 
the country and give them information which they, of course, 
never would receive except through the department, that if they 
would construct silos and raise corn and put that corn in silos 
in a year of plenty they would have something to feed during 
the next dry year. If that was something new that the western 
farmers never heard of before, and it is necessary to pay 
$100,000 to have them-instructed, I would vote for the item. 


I want to call the Senator's attention to the fact that this is 
not an appropriation in any way for plant industry to show how 
to raise new kinds of plants and grasses; there are other ap- 
propriations for that purpose; but it is simply for the purpose 
of instructing those farmers when they do raise a crop, and 
they expect to raise a crop this year, how to build a silo, and to 
save their corn for next year, when there may be a drought. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Utah will allow me—— 

Mr. KING, I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from North Dakota takes too 
narrow a view of the purpose of the appropriation when he says 
it is merely for the purpose of building silos in the Great Plains 
region. The Senator from North Dakota read but a small part 
of the recommendation of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. I just want to call attention to one or two sentences 
here that are very suggestive. He says: 

During the last year a careful study of the situation in the Great 
Plains region, which includes that 5 of Montana east of the 
Rockies, indicated the desirability of placing the agriculture of that 
section, as far as possible, on a live-stock basis. 

That is the object and the purpose of this appropriation. It 
is a great semiarid region, where there are apt to be failures 
in crops. Rightly used it will promote a great diversified in- 
dustry there, and it will be stock raising combined with farm- 
ing, thus making it a rich and prosperous country. 

Now, let me call the attention of the Senator from Utah to 
this fact: We are appropriating some $650,000 to $750,000 every 
year for farm-demonstration work, and the Senator from Utah 
votes for these appropriations. There is no objection to them, 
This is simply farm-demonstration work of a particular kind 
applicable to a particular region to meet particular conditions 
and particular needs, and on the same principle that I support 
the appropriation for farm-demonstration work, which, I think, 
is proving its value more and more as the years go by, I shall 
vote for this appropriation, because it is for that kind of work. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Agricultural appropriation bill 
which was passed in July carried $4,079,588 for the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. It carried various other appropriations ag- 
gregating $27,875,353. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator a question? The 
Senator is referring to the appropriation that has already been 
made for the Bureau of Animal Industry. Is that appropriation 
so limited in its purpose as not to include the purposes for which 
the pending appropriations are made? 

Mr. KING. I was about to call attention a little more 
specifically to the appropriations, and then the Senator will be 
able to determine, and he can determine better than I, whether 
the appropriations in the general Agricultural bill would be 
adequate to meet the items referred to in the bill now under 
consideration. But let me state first, before coming to the point 
that I had in mind, that of this amount of $4,079,588 appro- 
priated for the Bureau of Animal Industry, $479,710 have been 
appropriated for the salaries of the officials connected with the 
bureau. 

I might say in passing, Mr. President, that as these bureaus 
increase in power they increase materially in the number of the 
employees within the bureau, and it seems as if their activities 
are largely devoted to finding ways and means by which they can 
increase the number of employees and augment the salaries 
which they receive. There are some people who are determined 
that our Government shall be a bureaucracy whether the people 
will or not. 

For inspection and quarantine work, including the necessary 
expenses for the eradication of scab in sheep and cattle, inspec- 
tion of southern cattle, supervision of transportation of live 
stock, and so forth, $503,662 are carried in the Agricultural 
appropriation bill passed in July of this year. 

Then for the investigation of the disease of tuberculosis of 
animals and other diseases $500,000 are carried in the appropria- 
tion bill last referred to, 

For expenses in the eradication of southern cattle ticks 
$750,000 are provided in the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

For expenses of investigating and conducting experiments in 
the dairy industry $364,390 have been appropriated. 

For all necessary expenses for investigations and experiments 
in animal husbandry, for experiments in animal feeding and 
breeding, including cooperation with the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations, and so forth, $308,680. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I likewise am curious, as the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] evidently is, to ascertain whether there 
is a duplication so far as the item under consideration is con- 
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cerned. Could the Senator direct our attention to any pro- 
vision of the larger appropriation bill, if that is the proper 
designation, which would include the item now under consid- 
eration? z 

Mr. KING. In reply I will state to my friend from Montana 
that as I understand the item now under consideration it pro- 
vides $100,000 for experimentation in the feeding of live stock 
upon the Great Plains. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not understand so. The item is $100,000 
“to promote the production of live stock.” Let me remark that 
the item to which the Senator has just called our attention in 
the original bill for the conduct of experimentations in feeding 
might seem at first blush to cover the same subject, but ob- 
viously it does not. That item is undoubtedly intended to 
cover tests made to determine the particular value of par- 
ticular kinds of feed. Certain fodders are particularly adapted 
to young and growing animals. Certain other fodders are 
particularly adapted for fattening purposes. The item to 
which the Senator has called our attention in the original bill 
undoubtedly refers to experimentations in determining the 
relative values of different kinds of fodders for different ani- 
mals of different ages. Now, under the estimate given us in 
connection with the item under consideration it is to be devoted 
to an entirely different purpose. I should not like to vote for 
this item in the bill under consideration if the matter is 
already covered, but if it is not it does occur to me that there 
is much merit in the item we are now considering. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask both Senators why 
they should speculate over the question as to how this money 
is to be expended when the author of the item itself directly 
states in the statement that was given by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Sreriine] exactly how it is to be expended 
and for what particular purpose. 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad if the Senator from North 
Dakota will call my attention to that. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me, I will read 
the entire recommendation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. s 

Mr. KING. I have yielded to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to say to the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from South Dakota that I do not want the 
Senator from South Dakota to assume that in the portion that 
I read of this letter to him I omitted anything essential. The 
Senator from South Dakota stated that I did not read it all, 
and therefore he read the first part of it, which reads: 

During the last year a careful study of the situation in the Great 
Plains region, which includes that rtion of Montana east of the 
Rockies, indicated the desirability o eye ae agriculture of that 
section, as far as possible, on a live-stock basis. 

He seems to think that that is a very broad proposition and 
they can consider almost anything under it, but if he will go a 
little further down he will see that it reads: 


The only way in which this can be satisfactorily done 
I want to repeat— 


The only way in which this can be satisfactoril 
silos on an extensive scale and put up such roug 


cured. 

Then he goes on. I did leave out one other thing for which 
he said it was to be used, and this is on page 9785 of the 
Recorp: 

The 1919 food-production act as it passed the House contained an 
item for $100,000— 

This appropriation of $100,000 is the one he is referring to— 
with which the bureau intends— 

With this $100,000— 


with which the bureau intends to employ 30 beef-cattle specialists 
to assist farmers and cattlemen in conserving good breeding cows 
Mum ealt erop and preparing. permanent pastimes ae tive aad 

um ea „ „ 
— all nvailatie oodstufts in the Great Plains — 

So this is to pay for 30 beef experts who are to be sent out to 
tell the cattle raisers of Montana and North Dakota how to raise 
beef cattle by conserving the best character of cows, I do not 
believe 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just a minute. I do not believe there 
is a stock raiser in that whole section who does not understand 
what particular breed of cattle is best for dairy purposes and 
what particular hreed is best for a beef supply. I do not believe 
it is necessary to give these 30 men $100,000 to tell those stock 
raisers how to select their particular breeding cows to raise 
their calf erop for the next year. : 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from Utah will pardon me 

Mr. KING, I yield. 


done is to utilize 
ge as can be se- 


Mr. WALSH. 
Senator from North Dakota, if I am not in error myself. 
said this is to teach cattle raisers how to raise cattle. I do 


I wish to correct a statement made by the 
He 


not so understand it at all. I understand that it is to teach 
those who are not cattle raisers the advantage of ratsing cattle 
and the advantage of using silos for the utilization of roughage 
of various kinds that can be grown at little expense. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is just exactly what I read. j 

Mr. WALSH. No. ee 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; because this is what I read: 

With which the bureau Intends to employ 30 beef-cattle specialists to 
assist farmers and cattlemen in conserving all good breeding cows. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. WARREN. Is not the Senator mistaken in thinking that 
It refers to the appropriation of $105,000 for beef cattle? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the appropriation of $100,000. 

Mr. WALSH. The idea is that the people out there are very 
largely, if not exclusively, devoted to raising grain. They do 
not know anything about cattle raising. Many of them know 
very little about grain raising, and we have taken care of that. 
We have a farm-extension service and many experts to teach 
them all about grain raising, dry farming, and all that kind of 
thing, and it has been a source of enlightenment upon that 
matter. But it is recognized that the ultimate permanent 
prosperity of the country depends upon its becoming to a very 
large extent a live-stock country, and it is to teach those 
people. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The small farmer knows that; but if he 
has not got the credit to buy the stock and to raise it and to 
hold it for three years before he can begin to realize on it, all 
that information will be wasted. He probably knows the 
value of cattle now, and if he had the money to invest in buying 
the stock he undoubtedly would do it. Then he would know 
how to conserve it as well as these beef specialists. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator now precipitates an entirely dif- 
2 question, as to how to finance a thing when he does 

ow. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just a word. I am glad 
that the Senator from North Dakota has been led to read prac- 
tically the entire recommendation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. He has disclosed by reading it that the 
recommendation is not wholly for the purpose of teaching 
farmers how to build silos. The statement read shows the 
activities of the Bureau of Animal Industry are or will be 
many, certainly in regard to the raising of live stock in the 
Great Plains region, where there is a special field for the in- 
struction of farmers and stock growers. 

Referring to what the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] 
has just said, the farmers went to the western part of my State, 
west of the Missouri River, and to large areas in his State, with 
the idea of being grain-growing farmers, with the idea of pro- 
ducing wheat largely, thinking, perhaps, they would be success- 
ful in producing wheat year after year in that largely semiarid 
region; but they have not been successful. Anyone who under- 
stands climatic conditions the country over can readily see why 
they can not succeed by devoting their energies to the growing 
of wheat year after year; but with the diversification of their 
interests there, in grain growing and stock raising, as I said 
a moment ago, it will become a very rich and prosperous 
country. The idea of this particular appropriation is to assist 
in demonstrating to the farmers of that region the one great 
and important fact that there are the facilities, there is the 
climate, and there is the soil, and there are the grasses, which 
permit this diversification. Its purpose is to teach them how 
they may best utilize the facilities they have and adapt them 
to the one great end of making that region a very productive 
country. 

To follow out the argument of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCumser], Mr. President, we should abolish at 
once at least that much of the Department of Agriculture, 
namely, the Bureau of Animal Industry, for each and every 
appropriation made here or in the annual Agricultural appro- 
priation bill for the Bureau of Animal Industry is for something 
which, according to the Senator from North Dakota, the farmer 
himself might do or manage; and so we should do away with it all. 
This is simply an extension of a piece of work which we have 
for years regarded as most valuable—farm-demonstration work. 
Why teach the farmer anything about the growing of wheat or 
the growing of oats or the growing of corn anywhere else within 
the United States? Yet we have the farm agents from the 
Department of Agriculture in nearly all the counties of the 
Middle West—the great agricultural region of the country—and 
the farmers now would not dispense with their ald and the 
valuable suggestions they are able to give in regard to grain 
or stock raising or in regard even to the work of home eco» 
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nomics. The Great Plains region is a field where that kind of 
work is needed more than it is needed in Illinois or in Iowa or 
in eastern South Dakota. If there is an appropriation in this 
bill that is meritorious it is this appropriation of $100,000. It 
will provide the means to instruct and help the farmer and 
homesteader in bringing about that diversity of industry which 
will insure another rich and prosperous section of our country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. [Putting 
the question.] The “ noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

The question being put, on a division the amendment was re- 


jected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment the adoption of which I move. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to suggest to the Senator that the 
original amendment offered by myself covered a number of 
items. The amendment was divided at the request of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. So my amendment 
is not as vet disposed of. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. I had overlooked that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered te their names: 


Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Martin Smith, S. C. 
Borah Jcnes, Wash. Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee Keilog; vew Sterlin: 
Culberson Kendrick Norris Sutherland 
Curtis Kenyon Nugent Thomas 
Fall King Overman Townsend 
Fernald Kirby Pittman Trammell 
Fletcher Knox Poindexter Walsh 
France Lenroot Pomerene Warren 
Gore pe Robinson Wulle. 
Hale McCumber Shafroth Wolcott 
Henderson McKe Sheppard 

Johnson, Cal. McNary Simmons 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to an- 
nounce that the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BENET] 
was compelled to leave the Chamber just a moment ago on public 
business. He asked me to make this announcement and that it 
stand for the day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASH- 
nsr] asked me to announce that he was necessarily absent on 
account of official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to reserve the right 
to renew the motion to strike out the words “ live-stock produc- 
tion in the Great Plains region, $100,000,” when the bill comes 
into the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It is only necessary to reserve the 
right of a separate vote in the Senate when an amendment has 
been adopted as in Committee of the Whole. The next amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, line 2, after the figures“ $100,000,” 
it is proposed to strike out “ production of pork, $150,000.” 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of sickness in his family. I am paired with that 
Senator during his absence and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KNOX. I inquire if the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. KNOX. I withhold my vote, having a pair with that 
Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. I trars- 
fer that pair to my colleague, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and vote nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and vote 
nay ” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
voted under a misapprehension. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrrksl. I do not 


know how he would vote on this question if present, and I 
therefore ask to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Witt1ams], which I transfer to the senior 


Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] and vote “yea.” I 
ask that this announcement of my pair and its transfer stand 
for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and will 
permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jounson] to the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
GkonNA] and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samra]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Barrp] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My colleague [Mr. Sanre of Michigan], 
who is necessarily absent, is paired with the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I again announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Unperwoop], who is paired with the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Harpinc]. I make this announcement for the 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirrrincHaat] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. SMITE] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautspury]. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Borah King Martin Smoot 
Brandegee Kirby Nelson ‘Thomas 
Cummins Lenroot Overman ‘Townsend 
Johnson, Cal. I Penrose Trammell 
Kellogg MeCumber Pomerene Wolcott 
Kenyon McKeilar Simmons 
NAYS—27. 

Bankhead Henderson Pittman Sutherland 
Curtis ones, N. Mex. Poindexter Vardaman 
Fall Kendrick Robinson Walsh 
Fernald McNary Shafroth Warren 

rance ew 5 Watson 
Gore Norris Smith, S. C. Wilfley 
Hale Nugent Sterling 

NOT VOTING—44. 

Ashurst Gerry La Follette Shields 
Baird Got Lewis Smith, Ariz, 
Beckham Gronna McLean Smith, Ga. 
Benet Guion Myers Smith, Må. 
Calder Hardin Owen Smith, 
Chamberlain Hardwick Page Swanson 
Colt Hitchcock Phelan Thompson 
Culberson Hollis Ransdell Underwood 
Dillingham Johnson, S. Dak. Reed Wadsworth 
Fletcher Jones, Wash, Saulsbury Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Knox Sherman Wiliams 


So Mr. Kenyon’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, does that complete the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Iowa? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That does not complete the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Jowa. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 3, line 3, afer the figures “ $150,000,” 
it is proposed to strike out: 

Production of poultry, $129,600. 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the previous 
vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement ts to my pair as before, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
make the same announcement concerning my pair as I did awhile 
ago, and withhold my vote. I will allow this announcement to 
stand for the day. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). Repeating the same 
announcment as to my pair I made a moment ago, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the last vote, 
I vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as before, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. SHrerps] on important business. I 
ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—20. — 
Borah Kenyon Martin Simmons ret 
Brandegee King Nelson Smoot eas 
Cummins Lodge Overman Thomas 27 
Johnson, Cal. McCumber Penrose ‘Townsend {AI 
Kellogg McKellar Pomerene Wolcott ogi! 

NAYS—28. 5 
Ashurst Henderson Nugent arc A 4 l 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Sutherland £; 
Curtis Kirby Poindexter $ 
Fall Lenroot Robinson $ 
France McNary Shafroth $ 
Gore New 1 aorta 2.1 
Hale Norris Smith, S. C. Wilfiey 22 

NOT VOTING—46. ‘SARE 

Baird Gof Lewis Smith, Ga. Ri 
Beckham Gronna McLean Smith, Md, 75 
Benet Guion Myers Smith, Mich, $ 
Calder Hardin; Owen Swanson 4 
Chamberlain Hardwick Page ‘Thompson Pe 
Colt Hitchcock Phelan Underwood 
Cuiberson Hollis Ransdell Wadsworth 5 
Dillingham Johnson, S. Dak. Reed Warren +t 
Fernald Jones, Wash. Saulsbury Weeks 
Fletcher Kendrick Sherman Williams 
Frelinghuysen Knox Shields 
Gerry La Follette Smith, Ariz. 


So Mr. KEnyon’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The SecreTary. On page 3, lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to 
strike out “ production of sheep, $60,000.” 

Mr. THOMAS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement I have heretofore made, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Smrru of Michigan 
was called). I desire to repeat the announcement I made awhile 
ago as to my colleague. I ask that the announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as before, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer of my pair as announced in the preceding vote, I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
in irs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Du Nd Hau] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland IMr. SĒmITH] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Saursnunx]. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Carper]. I transfer that pair to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote“ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Borah Kenyon Martin Smoot 
Brandegee King Nelson Thomas 
Cummins Lodge Overman ‘Townsend 
Johnson, Cal. McCumber Penrose Wolcott 
Kellogg McKellar Pomerene 
NAYS—29. e 

Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Poindexter Vardaman 
Fall Kirby Robinson Walsh 
55 e 3 RA ed 

Na e e 
Gore New si Smith, S. c. s: 
Hale Norris Sterling 
Henderson Nugent Sutherland 

NOT VOTING—46. 

Baird Calder Dillingham Gof 
Bankhead Chamberlain Fernald Gronna 
Beckham Colt Fletcher Guion 
Benet Culberson Frelinghuysen Harding 


Hardwick McLean Sherman Thompson 
Hitchcock Myers Shields Underwood 
Hollis Owen Simmons Wadsworth 
Johnson, S. Dak. Page Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Jones, Wash. Phelan Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Knox Ransdell Smith, Md. Wiliams 
La Follette Reed Smith, Mich. 

Lewis Saulsbury Swanson 


So Mr. Kenyon’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment proposed is to strike 
out, on page 3, lines 4 and 5, the following: 

Making cottage cheese on the farm, $52,950. 

Mr. THOMAS. I call for the yeas and nays on the cheese, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to be heard on this 
amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. 
President. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will renew the amendment if the Senator 
withdraws it. 

Mr. KENYON. It seems to me, in view of the votes on the 
other amendments, that it might as well be withdrawn, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, when I first came to the 
Senate I had the impression that nearly all of the appropria- 
tions made in this general way- were wasteful. It so happened 
that I was appointed a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and I attended the hearings that were had upon 
such items as were presented by the Agriculture Department. 
I gave close attention to them, and I came to the conclusion 
that nearly every one of them possessed great merit. 

Great ridicule has been made over the proposition of appro- 
priating money under this head: 

Making cottage cheese on the farm, $52,950. 


I turned to the hearings, therefore, to see what there was to 
sustain that appropriation. I want to read a few sentences 
from the hearings, and see whether every Senator will not 
agree that great good is being done to increase food products 
by the Agricultural Department along this line. 

I read from page 31 of the hearings: 

Mr. Raw. One hundred pounds of milk will produce about 15 pounds 
of cottage cheese. When fed to hogs judiciously it will make some- 
thing like 4.8 pounds of meat. Cottage cheese has more protein in it 
than meat, but it has not so much fat, so that we consider them ap- 
proximately the same in food value. There is, then, more than three 
times as much human food in the cottage cheese as in the pork which 
may be produced from a similar quantity of milk. 

* s * * 


I rose to withdraw the amendment, Mr. 


* * * 
It is estimated that, with the proper utilization of the skim milk 
and buttermilk obtained incident to the manufacture of creamery but- 
ter, it will be poanie to add annually millions of pounds of good food 
to supply the Nation in the form of cottage cheese, These by-products— 
skim Milk and buttermilk— could also be used in the manufacture of 
condensed skim milk, a wholesome and nutritious food, the demand 
for which is pene as well as in the manufacture of casein, which 
is now very useful in he arts and for war purposes. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, whose statement is this? 
Mr SHAFROTH. This statement is made by Mr. Rawl, who 
z the Chief of the Dairy Division of the Bureau of Animal 
ndustry : 


We have secured the services of 25 ex 
period of four months fcr the joe ag of 1 creamery operators 
as to the utilization of skim and buttermilk by manufacturing 
cottage cheese and other products. 

Here the pronen is a commercial one and involves the assembling of 
the skim milk in the factories and manufacturing it commercially and 
putting it on the market. 

Last summer we tried that out somewhat experimentally, A small 
force of 10 men was employed during the latter part of the season to 
go, among the creameries where there was or could be had a supply of 
skim m — 

These 10 men were able to Induce 58 factories to undertake this work. 
These factories operated for an average period of 78 days during the 


time that this work was in progress. 
Doras these 78 days those factories manufactured over 12,000,000 
unds of skim milk into slightly over 2 „000 pounds of cottage cheese. 
one of these factories was making the product before we took it up 


with them. This record shows what was done during that period of 


78 days, 

Most of these factories no doubt have continued It. 

There is another way of using this skim milk, and that is to condense 
it. Condensed skim milk is being used extensively in various ways. It 
is somewhat more difficult to conserve skim milk in the form of condensed 
milk, because it requires more equines and more skill. But we were 
able to induce several factories to undertake that work, and during an 
average period of 78 da the period this work was . ey 
utilized 7,000,000 pounds of skim milk in that way. e were able to 
get ag oe o utilize the whey, and they saved half a million 

ounds of Whey. 

y The 5 result of this factory work for that period, which 

cost the department $9,442, was a saving of more than 20 5 
unds of skim milk for use as human food. This was manufactured 

nto what would be the equivalent of 3,217,000 pounds of cottage 

cheese, and that would be equivalent to a similar amount of meat. 

If this milk had been fed it would not have produced over 1,000,000 
pounds of pork at the outside, so that by conserving it and using the 
milk as human food we are able to save 2,000,0 pounds more of 


rienced creamery men for a 


food than if it had been fed to live stock. The total cost of that was 


1918. 
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Therefore for each dollar spent we were able to conserve as human 
food 342 pounds of cottage cheese. That is the result of what was 
done last fajl, the production of 342 pounds of good food for ever: 
dollar spent. On that basis, therefore, we asked for more funds, an 
this spring that work was greatly enlarged by putting on 25 men to 
go out into the factories. These men are experienced ear men, 
and they, too, are working in cooperation with the extension depart- 


ments. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Was that made on the farm? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It was produced as a fit food for human 
beings, which was the equivalent of 3,200,000 pounds of meat. 
Now, do you tell me that no good is produced by these appro- 
priaticns? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAPROTH. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was all made, according to the 
Senator’s own statement, in factories. I wish the Senator would 
tell us how to make it on the farm. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, Mr. President, we know that there is 
waste on the farm, and we know that farmers feed skimmed milk 
to animals, and that milk fed to animals is not worth a third of 
what it is worth when it is manufactured into cottage cheese. 
We know also that this milk will not even be conserved on the 
farm unless these factories are interested sufficiently to buy the 
milk. This was merely an experiment to the extent of 80.442. 
Is it possible that when we save 3,000,000 pounds of the equiva- 
lent of meat we can not say that the action of the Agricultural 
Department has been good, even in this so-called ridiculously 
absurd item, cottage cheese? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator from Washington [Mr. POIN- 
DEXTER] said that this experiment was made in the factories, 
That is true; but the purpose of this appropriation is to make 
the experiments on the farm, and to save this food to the farmer. 

I really agree with the Senator that there is scarcely an item 
in this bill that has not behind it a necessary and a useful pur- 
pose. I feel that larger returns than from many Government 
activities will come from the money invested by the General Gov- 
ernment in these activities of the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. All these items, I assume, are made from 
milk, Does the Senator believe that because of that we should 
milk the Treasury? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, Mr. President; they are for the pur- 
pose of making human food from milk that ordinarily is half 
wasted and the rest of which is fed to animals, where it does 
not either fatten or otherwise build up the animal. For that 
reason it seems to me that with an enlargement to $52,000 of 
this appropriation the Agricultural Department can accom- 
plish wonders in the production of good, wholesome food. 
Food which is the equivalent of meat releases a corresponding 
amount of meat for shipment to our soldiers, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in further answer to the question 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Porypexrer]}, which I 
think was very pertinent, I should like to say that the Depart- 
ment ef Agriculture, through the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges of the several States, and through other organizations 
in the several States, have perfected a pretty complete organi- 
zation in a great many States, if not in all the States. They 
have organized women's clubs, making an effort to carry them 
down to the township and even to the school district. They 
have secured the enlistment of thousands of women, agreeing to 
follow their rules and directions with respect to making cottage 
cheese; they have introduced the iceless refrigerator; and the 
same thing applies to the poultry club, an item dealt with a 

moment ago. It was my pleasure to attend a meeting of these 
State superintendents—most of them, I think, are women—and 
I heard their discussion here last fall; and the work that is 
being accomplished undoubtedly justifies and compensates for 
this appropriation. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I was so convinced by the 
votes on these other portions of my amendment that the Senate 
is thoroughly committed to them as war propositions that I rose 
for the purpose of withdrawing this part of my amendment at 
the time the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SuHarrorH] took the 
floor, I am so further convinced by his remarks upon the sub- 
ject that I think I should withdraw this part of the amendment. 


It is apparent that cottage cheese is a great necessity, both for 


peace, as he delineates it, and for war. From his remarks it is 
quite apparent that there will be no danger of any trouble in 
this country for lack of food if we properly develop the cottage- 
cheese industry, and that when everything else is destroyed we 
will still have cottage cheese. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that we had 
better have an amendment here forcing the people to eat cottage 
cheese after we get it manufactured? 

Mr. KENYON. I am not prepared to answer that question. 
Likewise this cottage-cheese item must be a very important item 
for the war. If we run out of ammunition, we may possibly be 
able to use cottage cheese; or if prisoners throw up their hands 
and cry“ Kamerad“ we can meet them with the charge of 
“schmierkase,” or cottage cheese. 

The ridiculousness of the whole thing is so apparent that I 
am not willing to waste the time of the Senate by a record vote 
on the subject. As the Senate has aiready voted on these other 
items, and it is perfectly impossible to strike anything out of 
this bill in the way of an appropriation, I ask to be permitted 
to withdraw that part of my amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I renew the motion to strike it out, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
poet from Colorado renews the motion to strike out the 

tem 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr, WATSON, ‘That ts what I was about to do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. WATSON and Mr. SMOOT called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, FLETCHER (when his name was callen). Making the 
same announcement of my pair as before, I vote “nay.” 
Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was culled), 

the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as announced on the preceding roll call, I vote “ yea,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have already announced the transfer of 
my pair, and I will let that announcement stand for the day. 
On this question I will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I did 
not make the announcement of the transfer on this occasion, but 
I have made it before; and I wish that announcement of the 
transfer of my pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarre] 
to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bainp] to stand for the 


Making 


day. 

Mr. GERRY. Making the same announcement as the last 
time, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I make 
the same announcement of pairs as on the previous roli call, 
and will let my vote stand. I ask to have this announcement 
stand for the day. 

I have also been requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIN dHAu] with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Haxrprne] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerman] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautsrury]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fxnxarpl with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Ashurst Johnson, Cal, Martin Smoot 
Bankhead Kendrick Nelson Thomas 
Borah Kenyon New Townsend 
Brandegee King Norris Walsh 
Chamberlain Kirby Nugent Watson 
Cummins, Lenroot Penrose Wilfley 
Fall L Pittman Wolcott 
Hale McCumber Pomerene 
Henderson McKellar Robinson 

NAYS—17. 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Trammell 
Fletcher McNary Simmons Vardaman 
France Overman Smith, S. C. 
Gerry Poindexter Sterling 
Gore Shafroth Sutherland 
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NOT VOTING—43. 


Baird Guion McLean Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Hardi Myers Smith, Md. 
Benet Hardwick Owen ; Smith, Mich. 
Calder Hitchcock Page Swanson 
Colt Hollis Phelan Thompson 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell Underwood 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Reed Wadsworth 
Fernald Kellogg Saulsbury Warren 
Frelinghuysen Knox Sherman Weeks 

Goff La Follette Shields Williams 
Gronna Lewis Smith, Ariz. 


So Mr. Trrostas's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment 
which I desire to offer at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. —. That the sum of $150,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be used 
for the temporary relief of farmers in the drought-stricken section of 
the an engaged in the production of staple agricultural products, 
includitg live stock suitable for human food. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to advance out of said 
sum to banks situated in the drought-stricken section of the country, 
and which have loaned to farmers engaged in the production of snp e 
agrieuJtural products money at a rate of interest not in excess of the 
prevailing legal rate and taken as security therefor United States bonds, 
commonly known as liberty bonds, or other securities which may be 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, an amount not exceeding the 
amount of such bonds or securities at a rate of interest to be fixed by 
said Secretary, taking the obligation of the bank for the pore of 
such advances in addition to the securities held by such ban 

All such advances shall be made payable on or before November 1, 
1919, and when collected shall be covered into the Treasury and become 
a — of the general fund. 

he Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make all necessary 
and proper rules and regulations to carry into effect the provisions of 
this section and shall report to Congress at its regular annual session in 
December, 1919, as to his action in pursuance hereof. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution (No. 51) authorizing the printing of 25,000 
copies of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, together with the report thereon, etc., in which 
it requested the coneurrence of the Senate. 


ADMISSION OF ALIENS. 


Mr. GORE. From the Committee on Immigration I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 171) authorizing the admission to the United States of 
aliens who are refugees from conditions created by the war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 

PRINTING OF REVENUE BILL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House, which was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

Concurrent resolution 51. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate enna) 
That there be printed 25,000 copies of II. R. 12863, entitled 
bill to provide revenue, and for other pu together with the 
report numbered 767 upon the same, as a House document, 2,000 TE 
to go to the document room of the House of Representatives, 21.750 
copies to the folding room of the House of Representatives, and 1,250 
copies to the Committee on Ways and Means, and that there be printed 
10,000 copies as a Senate document for the use of the Senate, 


. EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
September 4, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exvccuticve nominations received by the Senate September 3, 1918. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


Fountain Rothwell, of Columbia, Mo., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 45, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. Reappointment. 

Richard E. Crawford, of El Paso, Tex., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 24, with headquarters at 
Ll Paso, Tex., in place of Zach L. Cobb, resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
Lieut: Col. Alexander M. Davis to be colonel from July 26, 


1918. 
Maj. William B. Rochester to be lieutenant colonel from July 


26, 1918. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


To be first lieutenants. 
Second Lieut. Robert C. Knowlton from July 17, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Richard H. Pinney from July 19, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Garland C. Black from July 29, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Keith F. Driscoll from August 2, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Albert G. Hunt from August 6, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Egbert F. Bullene from August 9, 1918. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 


First Lieut. Harlin Guilford Tucker from August 26, 1918. 
e Du Mont Frelinghuysen Elmendorf from August 
— . 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

The following-named captains to be majors in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Harry Schmidt, 

George C. DeNeale, 

Albert R. Sutherland, 

Rolland E. Brumbaugh, 

Earl C. Long, 

Harry L. Smith, 

William M. MclIlvain, 

Roy D. Lowell, 

Selden B. Kennedy, 

Miles R. Thacher, 

Marion B. Humphrey, 

William B. Sullivan, 

George W. Martin, 

George K. Shuler, 

David S. Barry, jr., 

David L. S. Brewster, 

Tracy G. Hunter, jr., 

Bernard F. Hickey, 

John L. Doxey, 

John A. Gray, 

William C. MacCrone, 

Charles A. E. King, 

Paul C. Marmion, 

Lowry B. Stephenson, 

John L. Mayer, 

Benjamin A. Moeller, 

Archibald Young. 

Clyde H. Metealf, 

Harold C. Pierce, 

Norman C. Bates, 

Douglas B. Roben, 

Harry K. Pickett, 

Maurice S. Berry, 

Harold D. MacLachlan, 

John B. Sebree, 

Vincent E. Stack, 

Theodore A. Secor, 

Thomas M. Luby, 

Henry P. Torrey, 

George A. Stowell, 

Henry L. Larsen, 

William H. Rupertus, 

James L. Underhill, 

Louis E. Fagan, jr., 

Keller E. Rockey, 

Bryan C. Murchison, 

Egbert T. Lloyd. 

Allen H. Turnage, 

George W. Hamilton, 

Louis M. Bourne, jr., 

David H. Miller. 

Matthew H. Kingman, 

Alphonse DeCarre, 

Cecil S. Baker, 

John F. S. Norris, 

Arthur Kingston, 

Samuel L. Howard, 

Lyle H. Miller, ; 

Anderson C. Dearing, 

Ralph J. Mitchell, and 

Robert O. B. Burwell. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the ist day of July, 
1918: 

William A. Worton, 

William BE. Campbell, jr., 


Jonas H. Platt, 

James F. Rorke, 
Charles Mek. Krausse, 
Alan V. Parker, ; 
John F. Horn, 

Ross W. Davidson, 
Glenn E. Hayes, 
Stanford W. Hoffman, 
Stewart B. O'Neill, 
Lynn B. Coovert, 
Robert A. Kennedy, 
John F. Talbot, 
Stanley A. Beard, 
John L. Garner, jr., i 
John W. Thomason, jr., 
Robert L. Duane, 
Clarence Ball, 

George F. Hill, 
Kenneth E. Schwinn, 
Dan E. Root, 

Merritt B. Curtis, 
Charles T. Brooks, 
James L. Denham, 
Herbert Hardy, 
Walter T. H. Galliford, 
Richard B. Buchanan, 
Benjamin R. Avent, 
William H. McCormick, 
David R. Kilduff, 
James A. Connor, 
Charles N. Muldrow, 
Einar W. Jacobsen, 
Hugh McFarland, 
Walter D. Shelly, 
John T. Walker, 

Bert A. Bone, 

Frank W. Wilson, 
Carl F. Dietz, 

Oliver P. Smith, 
Hugh Shippey, 

Joseph G. Ward, 
Robert C. Anthony, 
Baptiste Barthe, 
Sidney R. Vandenberg, 
Robert C. Thaxton, 
James D. McLean, 
Thomas S. Whiting, 
Robert Blake, 

Henry D. Linscott, 
John G. E. Kipp, 
William T. Clement, 
Ralph L. Schiesswohl, 
Ralph E. West, 
Euvelle D. Howard, 
Alfred H. Noble, 
Keith E. Kinyon, 
William A. Duckham, 
Harlen Pefley. 

Frank D. Strong, 
Benjamin Goodman, 
Harold D. Campbell, 
Lyman Passmore, _— 
Louis W. Bartol, ~ 
Donald Kenyon, 
James A. Nelms, 
Clifford O. Henry, \ 
John Sellon, f 
Joseph T. Smith, 
Raymond E. Knapp, J 
Hiram R. Mason, 
Horatio P. Mason, 
Carleton S. Wallace, 
Samuel C. Cumming, 
George B. Lockhart, 
John D. Macklin, 
Edward L. Burwell, jr., 
Jack S. Hart, 

Omar T. Pfeiffer, 
Robert S. Pendleton, 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, jr., 
John F. Blanton, 
Drinkard B. Milner, 
Roscoe A. Parcel, 
James F. Moriarty, 
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Davis A. Holladay, 

Frank P. Snow, 

Samuel W. Freeny, 

Julius C. Cogswell, 

William H. Harrison, 

Campbell H. Brown, 
Edward B. Hope, 

Fred W. Clarke, jr., 

Edmund P. Norwood, 

Edwin R. Brecher, 

Charles P. Nash, 

Durant S. Buchanan, 

Fielding S. Robinson, 

Thomas T. McEvoy, 

William H. Price, 

Lewie G. Merritt, 

Harry C. Savage, jr., S 

John Frost, 

George F. Smithson, 

John P. Adams, 

Henry E. Chandler, 

Otto E. Bartoe, 

Ernest E. Eiler, 

Harold D. Shannon, 

Robert M. Johnson, 

Louis R. Jones, 

Ramond J. Bartholomew, 

Bruce B. MacArthur, a) 

Claude A. Larkin, a 

Macon C. Overton, 

Erwin Mehlinger, 

William B. Croka, 

Lothar R. Long, 

Gilbert D. Hatfield, 

Amos R. Shinkle, 

Bruce Gootee, jr., 

George H. Morse, jr., 

Mare M. Ducote, 

Wesley W. Walker, 

Lewis B. Freeman, 

William H. Taylor, jr., 

Lucian W. Burnham, 

William K. Snyder, 

Shaler Ladd, 

Robert M. Montague, 

Alfred C. Cramp, 

James T. Yarborough, 

John A. Willis, jr., 

Charles Z. Lesher, 

John C. Wood, 

Thomas R. Jewett, 

James R. Henderson, 

William T. Evans, 

George D. Hamilton, 

Benjamin W. Gally, 

Lloyd B. Dysart, s 

Joseph F. Gargan, 

Charles I. Emery, 

Clyde P. Matteson, 

Rolla R. Hinkle, 

William R. Mathews, 

Charles T. Lawson, 

David I. Garrett, 

Nathaniel H. Massie, 

Richard H. Jeschke, 

Sidney W. Wentworth, 

Frank L. Shannon, i 

Samuel M. Noblitt, 

Francis P. Mulcahy, 

Frederic C. Wheeler, 

Benjamin H. Brown, 

Thomas E. Kendrick, 

Benjamin L. Harper, 

Alfred A. LeBoeuf, 

Will H. Walter, 

Alfred W. Ogle, 

William van D. Jewett, 

Robert S. Lytle, 

Paul E. McDermott, . 

Albert P. Baston, 

Donald J. Kendall, 

Harold St. C. Wright, 

Horace B. Derrick, 

Leonard Stone, 
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Alton A. Gladden, 
Lewis B. Reagan, 
Dudley S. Brown, 
Robert H. Pepper, 
Robert L. Nelson, 
John B. Wilson, 
James McB. Sellers, 
James D. Colomy, 
Lathrop B. Flinton, 
Clive E. Murray, 
Joseph A. Hagan, 
Ivan Langford, 

Galen M. Sturgis, 
Mordecai C. Chambers, 
Carl W. Meigs, 
Joseph W. Knighton, 
Charles I. Murray, 
James A. Poulter, 
Karl S. Day, 

George L. Maxwell, jr., 
Joseph C. Bennet, 
James A. Mixson, 
Cecil B. Raleigh, ; 
George L. Maynard, jr., 
William H. Hollingsworth, 
Lades R. Warriner, 
John O. Hyatt, 
Oakley K. Brown, 
Chartes D. Roberts, 
Gus L. Gloeckner, 
Graves B. Erskine, 
Frederick I. Hicks, 
Phillips B. Robinson, 
Thomas W. Scott, 
Leo F. S. Horan, 
Felix Beauchamp, 
Maurice Brulay, 
James B. McCormick, 
Walter R. Macatee, 
Philip A. Murray, jr., 
John H. Craige, 
Kortright Church, 
John N. Popham, jr., 
Reginald C. M. Peirce, 
Theodore C. Johnson, 
Claude M. Bain, 
Thomas A. Tighe, 
Thomas W. Bowers, 
John R. Foster, 
Russell W. Duck, , 
David Bellamy, and 
Robert W. Claiborne. 


The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the Ist day 


July, 1918: 

Hans H. Harders, 
Paul E. Corriveau, 
Milton W. Vedder, 
Harold R. Ballin, 
Darius T. Wood, 
William W. Ashurst, 
Frank C. Young, 
Willard P. Leutze, 
George C. Dickey, 
Herbert S. Summers, 
Allan MacRossie, jr., 
John W. McIver, 
Walter V. Allen, 
James R. Stockton, 
James J. Bettes, 
Philip G. Stiles, 
Richard F. Boyd, 
Edward J. Winters, 
Hal N. Potter. 

Ralph MeN. Wilcox, 
Clement A. Berghoff, 
Bernard W. Bierman, 
Walter S. Hallenberg, 
Max D. Gilfillan, 
Charles A. Etheridge, 
Carlton Hill, 

Cecii L. Eaton, 
Herman A. Zischke, 
William O. Lowe, 
Samuel E. Lawrence, 


Thomas R. Brailsford, 
Wallace A. Bell, 
Kenneth D. Ransom, 
George W. Renwick, 
Willis Brodhead, 
James B. Riley, 
Harry W. Le Gore, 
John I, Conroy, 
Morgan R. Mills, jr., 
Harold Moore, 

James M. Garvey, 
John W. Overton, 
Donald T. Winder, 
Victor A. Barraco, 
Thomas O. Tate, 
James G. Somerville, 
Jack H. Tandy, 
Augustine Healy, 

Erie A. Johnston, 
William N. Wallace, 
Fred W. Maack, 
Kenneth O. Cuttle, 
William P. T. Hill, 
Robert A. Bowen, jr., 
Henry T. Dunn, 
William E. Embry. 
Philbrick W. Jackson, 
John D. Bowling, jr., 
Walter S. Weeks, 
William W. Carson, 
Carl G. James, 
Norman R. Jensen, 
Albert V. Williams, 
Holcomb York, 
George A. Percy, 
William B. Moore, 
Harold B. Hoskins, 
Benjamin T. Reidy, 
Paul S. Taylor, 
Marshall P. Madison, 
Lucian H. Vandoren, 
Stanley W. Burke, 
Carroll J. Single, 
John L. Gregson, jr., 
Donald B. Cowles, 
Thornton Wilson, 
Daniel W. Bender, 
Clyde N. Bates, 
Richard V. Hood, 
Frederick M. Bock, jr., 
Samuel W. Meek, jr., 
George H. Whisenhunt, jr., 
Carl D. Brorein, 

John McHenry, jr., 
Vincent J. Fitzgerald, 
Anthony W. Durell, jr., 
William R. Brown, 
Moore M. Peregrine, 
Dunlevy C. Downs, 
James M. Wallace, 
John G. Vowell, 
Lewis R. Stickles, 
William A. Eddy, 
Lucius L. Moore, 
Oliver T. Francis, 
Carlos H. McCullough, 
Francis J. Campbell, jr., 
Cornelius H. Reece, 
John A. West, 

Robert R. Dickey, jr., 
Lemuel A. Haslup, 
James P. Adams, 
Edward A. Fellowes, 
William A. Morrison, 
Haskin U. Deeley, 
Frederick B. Davy, 
Sparling B. Anderson, 
Henry W. Paret, jr., 
Louis F. Timmerman, jr., 
Gordon M. F. Chance, 
George K. Campbell, 
Maco Stewart, jr., 
Harry H. Barber, 
Henry R. Heebner, 
Fred C. Eastin, jr., 


1918. 


Robert C. Kilmartin, jr., 
Edward A. Craig, 
Cameron Winslow, 
Joseph Wickes, 

James E. Hunter, jr., 
William O. Rogers, 3d, 
Julian P. Brown, 
William E. Riley, 

John R. Hardin, jr., 
Albert G. Skelton, 
Walter S. Fant, jr., 
Andrew L. W. Gordon, 
Percival L. Wilson, 
Victor Romaine, 
Bernard Dubel, 

John G. Schneider, jr., 
George C. Medary, 
Charles C. Simmons, jr., 
Maurice P. King, 
James H. B. Brashears, 
Thomas G. Letchworth, 
Edwin C. McDonald, 
Earle M. Randall, 
Leland S. Swindler, 
John P. Manton, 
Ernest H. Lowenthal, 
Ray A. Robinson, 
Howard N. Stent, 
Gillis A. Johnson, 
Kenneth B. Collings, 
Basil Gordon, 

Donald Spicer, 

Ford O. Rogers, 
Creswell M. Micou, 
Walter G. Farrell, 
Raymond T. Presnell, 
Lloyd A. Houchin, 
Roy M. Simpson, 
William L. Harding, jr., 
John B. Neill, jr., 
David Duncan, 

Lyle C. De Veaux, 
Charles G. Thoma, 
Greenough Townsend, 
Henley M. Goode, 
Ralph R. Robinson, 
Floyd W. Bennett, 
Norman E. True, 
Thurston J. Davies, 
Walter E. Bilisoly, 
John K. Martenstein, 
Francis J. Kelly, jr., 
Daniel B. Brewster, 
Douglass P. Wingo, 
Conrad S. Grove, 8d, 
Dale S. Young, 
Charles M. Portis, 

St. Julien R. Childs, 
Clifford C. Cowin, 
Hamilton M. H. Fleming, 
Walter I. Greth, 
Frederick E. Stack, 
George C. Collar, 

John F. Roy, 

Edward S. Shaw, 
Stanford H. Moses, 
Edward L. Pollock, jr., 
William J. Parrish, jr., 
Gardiner Hawkins, 
Campbell R. Coxe, 
Leland D. Breckinridge, 
Merritt A. Edson, 
Laurence T. Stallings, jr., 
Edgar A. Poe, jr., 
Edward O. Bogert, 
Randolph A. Christie, 
George Wale, jr., 

John A. Tebbs, 

John C. Wemple, 
Curtis W. Le Gette, 
Cleghorn Foote, 
Thomas B. McMartin, 
Thomas H. Raymond, 
David C. Levy, 

Joseph H. Fellows, 
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Louis G. De Haven, 

John S. Tyler, x 
Luther W. Jones, 

Harry E. Stovall, 

Chester R. Milham, 

David P. Cowan, 

Robert L. Montague, 
Lester A. 

John R. Minter, . 
Robert B. Stuart, 

James Wood, 

Andrew R. Holderby, 3d, 
Charles S. Willcox, 
Fillmore W. Eiker, 

Timon J. Torkelson, 

Ross S. Wilson, 

Merton A. Richal, 
Wiliam B. Shealy, 
Robert A. Barnet, jr., 
Francis B. Reed, 

Frank B. Wilbur, 

Lester D. Johnson, 

Edgar B. Pendleton, 

John Kaluf, 

Judson H. Fitzgerald, and 
Samuel A. Milliken. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 


in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 18th day 
of July, 1918: - 


Henry D. F. Long, 
James Diskin, 

Ross L. Iams, 

Lee Carter, 

George Nielsen, 
Wyle J. Moore, 
Charles D. Baylis, 
Richard B. Dwyer, 
William G. Kilgore, 
Harry E. Leland, 
Winfield S. Cranmer, 
John F. Leslie, 
David R. Nimmer, 
William J. Platten, 
Allen G. Williams, 
Georges F. Kremm, 
Jesse F. Dunlap, 
Melchoir B. Trelfall, 
Walter H. Batts, and 
Trevor G. Williams. 
The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 


in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 16th day 
of August, 1918: 


Horace Talbot, 
Edward B. Moore, 
Frank W. Hemsoth, 
Emil M. Northenscold, 
David Kipness, 
Robert K. Ryland, 
William D. Wray, 
Uley O. Stokes, 

Earl W. Garvin, 
Charles P. Phelps, 
Eugene B. Hanson, 
Sherman L. Zen, 
Harold W. Whitney, 
Claude A. Phillips, 
Harry G. Fortune, 
Charles E. Lighter, 
Fred Thomas, 

James Gandee, 
William S. Cowles, jr., 
Anthony G. Armstrong, 
Victor F. Bleasdale, 
Bruce E. Tow, 

John W. Beckett, 
Russell A. Hicks, 
Harold F. Swindler, 
William C. Parker, 
Robert L. Jarnagin, 
Nathan D. McClure, 
Harold T. Palmer, 
John Halla, 

Guy L. Ferguson, 
Edward E. Mann, 
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Merwin H. Silverthorn, 
George L. Ball, = 
Kenneth A. Inman, 
Charies N. Briggs, 

Aaron J. Ferch, 

Robert S. Benepe, 

James Mel. Adam, 

Robert L. Bard, 

Russell C. Bayne, 

Alphonse H. W. ambsgalls, 

Charles T. Langan, 

Arthur F. Lamey, 

Jacob H. Heckman, 

Charles F. Conahan, 

Edward W. Staunton, 

Charies E. Huntting, 

Kyle C. Hash, 

Norman McA. Moss, 

Phillips Eastman, 

Ray Sunderland, 

Arthur J. Pelander, 

Jesse C. Scroggins, 

Charles P. Flood, 

Lester N. Medaris, 

Tolbert W. Wagoner, 

Fred R. Sparger, 

Charles C. Cameron, é 

Albert W. Paul, 

Herbert G. Joerger, 

Irving B. Purdy, 

John Ayrault, jr., 

John A. Tracy, 

Claggett Wilson, 

Howard E. Rothrock, 

Raymond F. Murphy, 

Robert E. Towey, 

Charles R, Francis, 

Morton B. Houston, 

Frank X. Bleicher, 

Hubert B. McPeak, 

Oscar A. Swan, 

Frank B. Geottge, 

Ralf C. Paddock, 

Norman H. Wilson, 

Joseph C. Grayson, 

John A. Scanlon, 

Richard L. Byrd, 

murles J. Reilly, 

Walter S. Gaspar, 

Donald G. Oglesby, 

Edward B. Orr, 

Orlando A. MacKinnon, 

Henry McClintock, 

Kenneth B. Stiles, 

Donald G. Stookey, 

Byron F. Johnson, 

John H. Parker, 

Robert P. Moyer, 

James D. Desmond, 

Harry P. Strong, 

Nicholas E. Clauson, 

John F. Ellis, 

Alfred C. Cottrell, 

Stewart W. Purdy, 

Carl P. Hedberg. 

Carl D. Wingstrand, 

Edwin U. Hakala, 

Louis J. Davis. 

Roger B. Kirkbride, 

Leigh A. Poole, 

Rickard Boydston, 

Earl K. Smith, 

Sydney Thayer, jr., 

Wallace G. Gibson, 

Hubert J. Davis, 

Eari F. Johnson, 

Arnold D. Godbey, and 

John A. McShane. 

Second Lieut. Henry L. Hulbert to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 2d day of July, 
1918. 

The following-named officers on the retired list of the Marine 
Corps to be majors in the Marine Corps, on the retired list, for 
temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Capt. Daniel W. B. Blake, 

Capt. Alfred McC. Robbins, 


Capt. Harold C. Daniels, 
Capt. Frederic Kensel, 
Capt. Frank L. Martin, 
Capt. Daniel M. Gardner, jr., 
Capt, Cleyburn McCauley, 
Capt. Harold Colvocoresses, 
Capt. Ralph E. Walker, and 
Capt. Alexander B. Mickell. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
nominations confirmed by the Senate September 3, 1918. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Albert Rathbone to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
SECOND Assistant SECRETARY or WAR. 
John D. Ryan to be Second Assistant Secretary of War. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 
Fountain Rothwell to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 45, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
Richard E. Crawford to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No. 24, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 
Dr. Charles Edward Gibbs to be assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health Service. 
Dr. Claude William Mitchell to be assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health Service. 
Dr. Richard Baxter Norment, jr., to be assistant surgeon in 
the Public Health Service. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Edward D. Gianelloni to be register of the land office at Baton 
Rouge, La 


Executiva 


RECEIVER OF PusLiIc Moneys, 


William W. Ventress to be receiver of public moneys at Baton 
Rouge, La. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, September 3, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in Heaven, we appeal to Thee in all fervency of 
prayer for a wisdom that shall open the eyes of the world to 
truth, with strength, courage, and fortitude to pursue it; u 
love so deep, so broad, that it shall unite all mankind in the 
ties of brotherhood and establish an everlasting peace. 

Less than this we could not pray for. More than this we 
do not need. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed by unanimous 
consent that the reading of the Journal be dispensed with, that 
morning business be dispensed with, and the unfinished business 
be temporarily laid aside, and that the proceedings of the 
day consist of memorial addresses on the life and character 
of the late Francis G. NEWILANDS, a Senator from the State 
of Nevada; that at the conclusion thereof the Senate shall 
adjourn, and that the Secretary notify the House thereof. 

WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the water-power bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by act ap- 
proyed June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce, with Mr. Wess in the chair. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendinent. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Humpureys]. The 
Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 35, line 3. a“ the word “ located.“ insert a comma and ad! 
the ollowing : “and if the proposed project is to be located in an 


boundary stream or water that the applicant has secured the conse... 
of Congress.” 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York desire 
to speak on the amendment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 15 minutes. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for 15 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, Niagara at the present time, 
under treaty with Great Britain, has 20,000 cubic feet of water 
per second diverted for power purposes. Efficiency at Niagara 
Falls would mean that that water would create 400,000 horse- 
power, but the water at Niagara has not been developed ef- 
ficiently, and we have only 275,000 horsepower developed there. 

As soon as the present Congress convened the Secretary of 
War, knowing that munitions of war were being made at 
Niagara, realizing the importance of the power there, realizing 
its necessity to the war, sent to the Foreign Affairs Committee a 
bill, which was introduced by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Froon], by which efficiency would be created at Niagara, by 
which we would develop the full 400,000 horsepower. That bill 
has been considered by the Foreign Affairs Committee for a 
long time, but that committee apparently is no nearer action 
to-day than it was when the bill was first presented. What has 
been the result? The Secretary of War has gone to those who 
were to develop Niagara efficiency and has said to them that he 
believes that Congress, recognizing the necessity of the munitions 
of war which are being made at Niagara, would beyond ques- 
tion pass a bill, and so he asked the men who had this matter 
in charge to take the chance of losing their money and start 
the work of development so that that additional 125,000 horse- 
power could be created. Those gentlemen said, “ We will spend 
half a million dollars at our own risk,” and they have spent 
that amount of money; but still the work is far from being 
finished, It is a matter of millions, not of hundreds of thou- 
sands, of dollars, and it is absolutely necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of the war that that increased efficiency should be had at 
the earliest possible moment. The question here is simply this, 
whether, owing to the fact that when the rule was brought in 
boundary streams were excluded, we should now in terms ex- 
clude Niagara out of courtesy to the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and that is the only question. That question can properly be 
answered by asking another: Is it more important that we 
should pay the courtesy to a committee than it is to create this 
additional water power which is so badly needed in the prose- 
cution of this war? 

On Monday I addressed a letter to the Secretary of War, which 
I will read to the committee. I said: 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1918. 
Hon. Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY : 1. What, which is important to the prose- 
cution of the war, is being manufactured by power derived from the 
water diverted from the Niagara River—stating the percentages pro- 
duced there of the whole amounts made in this country? 

2. Is it important to the prosecution of the war that the power pro- 
duced there be increased as far as . the production be made 
efficient at the earliest moment t can be accomplished; and if so, 


why? 

y Is pms necessary, such as, for instance, inclusion of the 
Niagara River in the general wai ee bill now under consideration 
sid the House of Representatives or tbe bill now under consideration by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, before the power plants 
at Niagara can be de efficient? 

4. How important is it to the prosecution of the war that enabling 
legislation be had without delay so that the full efficiency of the power 
at Niagara may be developed? 

5. I ask these questions because the geveral water-power bill, as it 
now stands, is broad enough in its terms to include Nia . and the 

uestion has been raised whether it should be excluded. Fhanki you 
or advising me promptly, as the consideration of the bill will be 
“sumed Tuesday and the 
to it or be excluded will 
Respectfully, yours, 


re- 
uestion whether I shall continue subject 
determined then, I am, jee 


S. WALLACE DEMPSEY, M. C. 
Now, this morning just after the Journal had been read the 
answer of the Secretary of War was placed in my hands, and, 
although I have not had any opportunity to do more than 
simply to glance at it for less than one minute, I am going to ask 
the Clerk to read this letter in full; but first I am going to call 
the attention of the House to some specific things. 


Stated in percentages, the following table shows the extent 
to which Niagara Falls power enters into our output of the 

products named: 
` Aluminum, 80 to 35 per cent. 

Ferrosilicon, 80 to 85 per cent. 

I would say that ferrosilicon, as probably is known to almost 
all of you, but a few of you may not know, enters into the 


manufacture of steel, and 70 per cent of the steel made in this 
7 could not be made at all except by the use of ferro- 
icon, 

Eighty to eighty-five per cent of that absolutely necessary 
product is made by Niagara Falls power. 

Phosphorus, 100 per cent. 

Silicon, 100 per cent. 

Artificial abrasives, 100 per cent. 

Artificial abrasives go into all kinds of products, practically 
everything that helps to wage this war. 

Chlorine, 75 per cent. 

Electrodes, 70 per cent. 

Now, without having read it before I am going to read a para- 
graph which seems to answer my question, as I glanced at it 
hurriedly, as to the necessity of legislation being had imme- 
diately : 


sed upon plans a 
diture of nearly $5,000,000, 
horsepower to the available supply. The inter- 
rat engaged in this work have found it unexpectediy expensive, and 
they par be forced to suspen 
and by their inability to obtain mone: om the banks, which are averse 
to lending money on property whose legal status is doubtful. 

Gentlemen, that shows in a general way the situation at 
Niagara, and the question presented here is simply this ques- 
tion, whether it is more important that this committee of the 
House should pay deference to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
by waiting for it at some future time, some uncertain time, some 
time which will be in the regular session of December, some time 
in the dim distant future, some time to be reckoned having in 
mind the fact that the Foreign Affairs Committee have been 
trying to pass a bill for eight or nine years—the question is 
whether, with that history of the past, with, as I understand it, 
the statement of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs that there is no intention of taking up the bill until 
December, when all these projects are needed and necessary 
from day to day for the successful progress of the war, this 
committee shall wait for the Committee on Foreign Affairs. As 
I understand it, the Committee on Foreign Affairs is not 
solicitous about this matter; they have never loved the bill, they 
have never hugged jurisdiction, and never insisted that the bill 
be left for them. 

It has been urged that 50,000 tourists visit the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence annually. Are the rights of 50,000 tourists greater 
than the rights of 120,000,000 Americans? Are they to be 
superior to the prosecution of this war? Why, there is no one 
who believes that navigation should not be made safe in the St, 
Lawrence; no one who doubts for one moment that the great 
power of the St. Lawrence should be at once utilized. 

It is said that the Aluminum Co. of America, a great cor- 
poration, is about to develop this power on the St. Lawrence. 
I do not know whether that is so or whether it is not so. I do 
know that one of the things most needed in the prosecution of 
the war is aluminum, and if the Aluminum Co. of America will 
give it to us, in God's name let them make all they can because 
the War Department is at its wit’s end to get aluminum. It 
has taken it from all the industries and devoted it to the war. 
Why should we oppose the further production of aluminum? 

The gentleman from western New York [Mr, CHarres B. 
SmirH] is a member of the committee. I am unable to state 
so reliably, but I am told that Mr. Sscrrm is in favor of this bill 
remaining as it is. 

Now, I am going to ask that this letter be read in full. It is 
in answer to specific questions. I am going to ask that it be 
read in full so that you may have in detail before you the 
reasons which actuate the War Department in asking that this 
bill be passed in terms broad enough to include, as it does at the 
present time, Niagara. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk read this letter at this 


time. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 3, 1913. 
Hon. S. WALLACE DEMPSEY, 


House of Representatives. 


Mr Dran Sm: In reply to your letter of September 1, I would say 
that Nia, Falls power is used not only at Niagara Falls, N. Y.. but 
at Buffalo, Rochester, throughout the western part of that State. 
This is one of the most important industrial regions of the country, in 
which are located factories for the production of a very wide variety 


of war ma 8. 
While many of these factories are, as stated, engaged in making such 
war mat s as guns, shells, aeroplanes, aeroplane engines, motor 


trucks, and other things whose war use is obvious, the matter of power 
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súp ly to such industries is of less relative importance than is the case 
w 


toa 
t element in g such 

this 5 than it is 
n the operation of the electric furnace or of ele lytic cells, for ex- 
ample, still all industry thrives most where, other circumstances being 


ower, and most of 
Ankalllug supply of 


ng 5 and silicon is carried on nowhere else in the United States, 
while by far the larger part of the ferrosilicon and other ferro alloys, 


Per cent. 
80-35 


Ferrosilicon 
Phosphorus 


Artificial abrasive 
Chlorine 


It seems scarcely necessary to dwell upon the necessity and desir- 
ability of increasing to the utmost the amount of water power generated 
in the United States. Our fuel situation is well known, as are the 
difficulties caused to our railroads by the demand for cars and engines 
for hauling coal, the largest 5 1 ft item of freight on our railroads. 
Water power developed and available would be useful almost regard- 
less of its location, but in no other place in our country is water power 
available in such quantity and excellence as at Niagara Falls and at 
the same time so close to a large and important center of skilled in- 
dustry. With the best boilers and machinery a continuous hor: wer 
generated from steam would require 6 to 8 tons of coal annually, so 
that the water power now developed and in use at Niagara Falls saves 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons of coal each year, while at the same 
time it makes penne the existence of some industries which, but for 
this power, could never have raised their heads against foreign compe- 
tition. It is of the highest importance to the prosecution of the war 
that we increase to the utmost and at the earliest possible moment the 
amount of water power developed at Niagara Falls. This is shown by 
the fact that a careful investigation at Niagara Falls, Buffalo, and in 
that general vicinity last spring showed an unfilled power demand of 
about 135,000 horsepower, which was expected to grow to 200,000 
horsepower early in 1919. Since then our Army program has n 
increased so that in place of 1,500,000 men we expect to maintain 
4,000,000 men in France. ‘This change will necessitate a proportionate 
increase in large guns, shells, small arms, ammunition, and everything 
that goes to make up the equipment of troops, and, unless sources of 
additional power are developed, we may be unable to supply these in- 
creased needs. It is to my mind, therefore, imperative that all possible 
additional power shall be developed at Niagara Falls, where of all 
places in this country it can most economically and quickly be done. 
Any new development at Niagara Falls should, of course, be made with 
the highest possible efficiency so that the maximum amount of power 
may be developed from the volume of water diverted. 

To permit further development of power at Niagara Falls, and indeed 
to enable the present power companies to improve their facilities, legis- 
lation is necessary. The two companion now developin wer at 
Niagara Falls were in existence before the beginning of the public 
discussions that led to the passage of the Burton Act, and since that 
time they have operated under revocable permits or through the mere 
tolerance of this department. ‘Their status has never been definitely 
settled, and this involves some uncertainty and hesitation when further 
investments in their business become necessary. In addition the 
diversion authorized by our treaty with Great Britain is not fully used, 
and legislation should be had to permit the efficient development of the 

wer pertaining to the unused portion as well as to enable such ad- 

tonal, Investments to be safely made as are meena to keep the 
efficiencies of the two existing power plants abreast of the progress of 
the art. As water-power development at Niagara Falls ers in no 
material respect 1 quantity and continulty from water power de- 
veloped elsewhere, I believe that sound public policy should prescribe 
a single law and a uniform procedure to govern the handling of the 
roblem, and that the general water-power bill now under considera- 
ion by vour House should, if necessary, be amended so as clearly to 
include jurisdiction over Niagara Falls. If this can not be done, then 
the bill pending before your Foreign Affairs Committee should be passed 
at the earliest possible moment. I might add, however, that once in- 
ternational agreement is made to indicate the extent to which both 
Canada and the United States may go in developing power from our 
boundary waters, there appears to be no other circumstance connected 
with the 3 of power from these boundary streams that calls 
for ial treatment or legislation. 

Unless legislation is had promptly, certain extensions and improve- 
ments now under way at Niagara Falls, which were undertaken at the 
specific request of this department, and therefore with its deliberate ap- 

royal, may be suspended for lack of ability to raise the needed mone: 
‘hese improvements are based upon plans 8 by this department; 
they involve the expenditure of nearly $5, „000, and their completion 
will add about 60,000 horsepower to the available supply. The inter- 
ests engaged in this work have found it unexpectedly expensive, and 
they inform me that unless rmanent legislation is soon completed 
they may be forced to suspend work by the exhaustion of their funds 
and by their inability to obtain money from the banks, which aré 


averse to lending money on property whose legal status is doubtful. 


The suspension of the work now in progress would be a detriment to 
the public so par as almost to be & disaster. The power which it 
expected to realize from these improvements has already, on the 
advise of our War Industries Board, been allotted to the manufacture 
garded as being most important and most in 


of such products as are re; 
need of such stimulation. Unless this additional power is made avail- 


able, we shall be short of some of the things most essential to the 
carrying on of the war, 

Yor the reasons above given, I strongly urge the desirability of pro- 
viding at the earliest possible moment legislation that wil! clearly and 
unmistakably indicate the terms under which the water power of the 
Niagara River may be improved and further developed. 

Very respectfully, 
BENEDICT CROWELL, 
Acting Secretary of War. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. Accordingly the committee rose, 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Wenr, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 1419, the water-power bill, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


WAR REVENUES. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I present at this time the re- 
port (H. Rept. No. 767) of the Committee on Ways and Means 
upon the bill H. R. 12863, to provide revenue, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title, 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. The bill and report are ordered printed 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give notice to the 
House at this time that we will call this bill up for considera- 
tion on Friday next. We think it is very important that the 
House should have two or three days in which to study the 
bill and report. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman intend now 
to ask for additional copies to be printed? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following concurrent reso- 
lution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 51 (H. Doc. No, 1267). 

Resolved by the House I aaa pee a= ie (the Senate pent Hed 
That there be printed 25, copies of H. R. 12863, entitled “A bill 
to 8 revenue, and for other purposes,” together with the report No. 
767 upon the same, as a House document, 2,000 copies to go to the 
document room of the House of Representatives, 21,750 copies to the 
folding room of the House of Representatives, and 1,250 copies to the 
Co ttee on Ways and Means, and that there be printed 10,000 as a 
Senate document for the use in the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution which the Clerk has reported? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to the 
House that we are permitted to print only 1,000 copies of the 
hearings, and I wish to warn the Members that if they desire 
copies they will have to be careful to keep them because we 
can not print any more. 

WAR PROHIBITION. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, a great many Members who 
are away are very much concerned to know when the so-called 
war-prohibition bill (H. R. 11945) is likely to be brought up for 
consideration in the House. Can the gentleman give us any in- 
formation as to the probability in respect to that? : 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know. I spoke to the gentlemar 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] this morning. The Senate 
has not yet passed the bill, and I would say that it would cer- 
tainly not be here before Thursday, and I do not see how it 
could be taken up then. 

Mr. ROGERS. But the gentleman rather thinks it will be 
taken up this week? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think it will, if it does not come up 
before Thursday. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, I take it that if it does not come 
up by Thursday, and we take up the revenue bill on Friday, the 
gentleman will not set aside the revenue bill to consider the 
agricultural prohibition bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not see how I could do that, because I 
imagine we would take all day upon the prohibition measure. 
I take it also that it may have to go to the committee before 
we can consider it. I doubt whether we can get unanimous con- 
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sent to take it right up from the Speaker's table when it comes 
over from the Senate and concur in the amendments or send 
the matter to conference. I imagine it will have to go to the 
committee. I would say that the probability is that it will not 
be taken up this week. 

Mr. ROGERS. Several Members are anxious to know. 


CALENDAE WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with business in order on Calendar Wednesday, to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina usks 
unanimous consent to dispense with business in order to-mor- 
row, Calendar Wednesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the purpose of that is to continue the consideration of the 
water-power bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WAR REVENUES. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Has any agreement been entered into as to 
the time for general debate upon the revenue bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. Our idea is to proceed without limit of 
debate for a day or two, and then perhaps we can see whether 
we ought to limit general debate or not. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. Has any arrangement been made in re- 
spect to printing extra copies of the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. We have just passed a concurrent 
resolution in respect to that. 

Mr. BARNHART. I just came into the Chamber, and I 
would like to submit to the chairman of the committee that I 
have been advised by the Government Printing Office that if 
this resolution specifies the kind of type that the bill shall be 
set in we can save two-thirds of the cost. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Document type. 

Mr. BARNHART. ‘That is, 10 point, octavo? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 


WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1419, the 
water-power bill. : 

The motion was agreed to. Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the water-power bill, 
with Mr. Wess in the chair. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, this is an important amendment 
to an important part of the bill, and therefore I think it ought 
to be well understood. 

The special rule creating the committee gave it jurisdiction 
of bills affecting water power, except bills and resolutions of 
which the Committee on Foreign Affairs has jurisdiction under 
the general rules of the House. I never investigated or exam- 
ined what jurisdiction the Committee on Foreign Affairs had 
under the general rules of the House, but I felt that because it 
did not say boundary waters, that is what it meant, and we 
have used the term “boundary waters” all along, although it 
is not in the special rule. So when the hearings were being had 
on this bill, and a gentleman would ask before that Water-Power 
Committee about these matters, I would always say, “ Well, 
under the rule under which we are acting we have no jurisdic- 
tion of bills and resolutions touching boundary waters.” I 
renched that conclusion from the fact it was said that it ex- 
cluded the bills of which the Foreign Affairs Committee had 
jurisdiction. Now, when the gentleman made his motion the 
other day I was perfectly willing that that or some other plan 
be adopted, but in talking to Mr. Froop, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs several times, I said to him that if 
there was to be any amendment to this bill touching the subject 
matter of his committee I would be glad to have him prepare it 
and offer it. I had come to the conclusion from what I had 
heard in rather a general, loose way that the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs was especially interested in ex- 
cluding Niagara Falls in any general legislation, but I do not 
know that I was warranted in that at all. 

Now, I have been as fair about it as I knew how to be and as 
liberal as I knew how to be, and I thought if the Foreign Affairs 
Committee wanted any amendment put on this bill for the rea- 


son that the bills of which the Foreign Affairs Committee had 
jurisdiction were excluded from the consideration of the special 
committee, they should offer it. But, of course, on the floor of 
the House any Member can offer an amendment that is germane 
to the bill, and the House has the right to consider it, as this 
rule does not apply to the House. Now, this morning I received 
the following letter from the Assistant Secretary of War. Mr. 
Benedict Crowell, dated September the 3d, in response to an 
inquiry from the gentleman from New York [Mr. DENPSEY]. 
It says: 

5 Wan DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., September 3, 1918. 

Hon. T. W. SIMS, 

House of Representatives. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN : In mse to an inquiry from Congressman 
Dempsey I have 3 written h concerning the urgent necessity of 
legislative action providing for the disposition of the right to use water 
for power purposes at Niagara Falls. In view of the fact that the gen- 
eral water-power bill promises to become a law before it would be pos- 
sible to secure action upon the measure proposed by the War Depart- 
ment with respect to boundary strea I earnestly hope that it may be 

sible to deal with this matter in the bill now pending before the 
ouse, 

Iam writing to Congressman FLOOD u g him to waiye the question 
of jurisdiction on the part of his committee, and would ask you if it 
may not be possible to re him proper assurance that the views which 
his committee hold will be given every consideration by the conferees 
on the general water-power bill. 


ery truly, yours, BENEDICT Crow: 


Acting Deoretery of War. 

Now, speaking for myself again, I am perfectly willing, if the 
bill as drawn without amendment includes Niagara Falls and 
all other boundary waters, that no amendment be adopted ex- 
cluding such waters. But I had not investigated treaty pro- 
visions as to boundary waters, and I did not know but that there 
was a treaty provision in regard to Niagara Falls and other 
boundary waters that would, in effect, exclude them from the 
provisions of this bill as to its general jurisdiction. I have no 
objection to the amendment being voted down and let the bill 
pass as it is, but I lived up in good faith to what I believed at 
the time was a correct interpretation of the rule. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I understood the gentleman 
to say in the discussion last Friday or Saturday that he would 
not oppose an amendment being offered before the bill was 
finished that would take away from this bill jurisdiction over 
Niagara Falls. 

Mr. SIMS. Or such waters over which the Foreign Affairs 
Committee claimed jurisdiction under the general rules of th 
House, if it went no further than that. : 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Do I understand the gentle- 
man is to oppose this amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]? - 

Mr. SIMS. No; Iam not opposing it or advocating it, because 
I asked that this portion of the bill be passed over until the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs had opportunity to say whether or 
not it wanted to amend the bill and could prepare the amend- 
ment. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I want recognition, Mr. 
Chairman. I moye to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this amendment or some 
amendment that will take away from this legislation jurisdic- 
tion over water-power diversion at Niagara Falls. This legisla- 
tion has been before the Committee on Foreign Affairs for eight 
years. Recently the committee practically finished considera- 
tion of it and had a bill ready to report. Three times, I be- 
lieve, a bill touching Niagara Falls power has been reported 
out of the Foreign Affairs Committee and passed this House. 
Diversion of power at Niagara Falls is a very complicated ques- 
tion. Treaty rights and many other questions are interwoven 
in that subject. There are two large power companies up 
there. One of them is utilizing the water to a high efficiency, 
the other is not. That is one question that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has given consideration. Everyone should agree 
that these companies be compelled to obtain the very highest 
efficiency from the water diverted. That question has not been 
considered in this bill. Many other questions incident to diver- 
sion at Niagara have been considered by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee that have not been considered in this legislation. 
When this committee was created the Rules Comtnittee specifically 
considered the question of Niagara Falis power being utilized 
and excepted in the rule creating this committee that subject 
from consideration in this legislation. The gentleman realizes 
that. Every man on the committee must realize it, and it is not 


fair to the Committee on Foreign Affairs—it is not carrying out 
the purpose and intent for which the special committee here was 
created—to write into this bill legislation pertaining to water 
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development at Niagara Falls. And I submit it ought to be 
excluded. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] did say 
last Friday or Saturday that if the Foreign Affairs Committee 
should consider that the development of water power at Niagara 
Falls should not be considered in this legislation he would not 
insist on it. But the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee is not here. He is on business in Virginia. The committee 
therefore is not called to meet. 

In all probability we will not have a meeting, but I do know 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs has given tedious and 
earnest consideration to this question. The Secretary of War 
has been before it and presented his views thoroughly before it. 
We have considered every possible question incident to it. The 
Assistant Secretary of War has never been before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to present the matter. I do not know what he 
knows about the question, but I am quite sure that the views of 
the Secretary of War ought to prevail and that your committee 
should not usurp jurisdiction of this question. It is not just; 
it is not right to do it. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sras] admitted the other day that he did not know whether this 
question was embraced in this bill; did not know whether or 
not any question concerning the Niagara Falls diversion was in 
the bill. That is too big a question—by far, too important— 
to legislate concerning, when the committee did not consider it 
in writing the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. The committee did not exercise any jurisdiction 
on that subject. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Of course not, and for that 
very reason this question ought to be excluded from it, and I 
submit that the amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi 
IMr. Humpnreys] ought to prevail, or some similar amendment 
ought to prevail, that would take from this legislation jurisdic- 
tion over development at Niagara Falls. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I understood that we had passed 
over this amendment without action for the purpose of allowing 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs to take such action, whether 
in fayor or in opposition, as it saw fit. I neither opposed nor 
agreed to what was submitted. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The Foreign Affairs Com- 

mittee can not agree to what the gentleman says his committee 
itself has not considered. Treaty rights are wrapped up in this 
matter, the question of compelling these power companies to 
utilize the water to its highest efficiency, and many other ques- 
tions included in it that have not been considered by the com- 
mittee, and I submit the Niagara Falls power development 
should be excluded. 
Mx. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Humpnureyrs] inserts these 
words on page 35, line 3, “if the proposed project is to be 
located on any boundary stream or water, the applicant has 
secured the consent of Congress,” so that as amended the sec- 
tion would read: 

Satisfactory evidence that the applicant has complied with the 
requirements of the laws of the State or States within which the pro- 

osed project is to be located, and if the 3 project is to be 
ocated on sy “boundary stream or water, the applicant has secured 
the consent of Congress with respect to the appropriation, diversion, 
and use of the water for water-power purposes. 

Considering the desirability of the amendment excluding 
boundary waters, it occurs to me that the insertion of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment in the connection just cited would arouse 
certain doubts and ambiguities as to the interpretation of the 
whole section, in view of the fact that in the Western States 
they have the doctrine of prior appropriation of waters, a doc- 
trine which does not obtain in the eastern sections of the 
country and which does not obtain in the region about Niagara 
Falls. So that if the amendment is inserted in the connection 
just recited, it would make confusion in the application of that 
amendment to the section. 

If the gentleman desires to exclude boundary waters, I would 
suggest that his amendment more properly comes at the end 
of the last section of the bill, in which section we specifically 
exclude from the operation of this bill the Hetch Hetchy 
project, supplying the city of San Francisco with power and 
with water. If it is put in there, its meaning would be clear 
and it would not confuse the text, as would be the case if the 
amendment were inserted where the gentleman desires. 

Now, I wish to say a few words with reference to the merits 
of the proposition of excluding boundary waters. In my opin- 
ion, it is better for one commission to have jurisdiction of all 
navigable waters and waters on the public domain and on the 
forest reserves, and I believe that to be the case for the very 
reason that the gentleman from Mississippi stated, that we 
ought not to create this new commission in this bill because 
there was already an existing Waterways Commission, and he 
sought to avold duplication of work and additional expense 


by giving to the Waterways Commission the powers we seek 
to give to the commission in this bill, consisting of the three 
Secretaries. That same argument can be applied to his amend- 
ment. If we here have a commission that has jurisdiction of 
the navigable waters within the United States and waters on 
forest reserves and on public lands, it should have jurisdiction 
of boundary waters in order to avoid duplication of work and 
the creation possibly of an additional commission. What objec- 
tion is there to this commission consisting of these three Secre- 
taries taking charge of boundary waters? I can conceive of no 
objection whatever. 

Why, under existing law the Niagara Falls water powers are 
administered by the Secretary of War under existing treaty 
rights. In this bill we make the Secretary of War a member of 
the commission, so that all the knowledge he has, all the experi- 
ence he has had with reference to dams upon the boundary 
waters, can be brought to the attention of this commission, and 
the whole commission can act upon a boundary water project, 
and we will thus have the advice of three, instead of one Secre- 
tary. It occurs to me that we had better leave the bill as it is. 

In this connection I wish to read a bit of the testimony where 
this very matter was brought up while Secretary Houston was 
on the stand. I asked him a question and referred to the water- 
power bill which was introduced just a little while after this 
pending bill was introduced in the House and was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, but which has not thus far 
been reported, Secretary Houston, referring to that bill, said: 

I see no reason for any such division—just the contrary. 

Mr. Esch. Your opinion would be, then, that the whole matter should 
be left to the commission provided in this bill? 


Secretary Houston, And, if I am not mistaken, 1 1 
7 > beh Ae 5 en, could be dealt with 


Then he states: 


My view is that the boundary waters ought to be handled by the same 
body, and 2 impression is—but I speak subject to correction—that 
boundary waters can be handled under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit a request for 
unanimous consent. This amendment was passed over in the 
debate yesterday afternoon. It has only been debated this morn- 
ing. I want to see if we can not agree upon the suggestion made 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch], that this amend- 
ment be reserved and offered at the end of section 29. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. ‘That is my understanding of what the 
agreement was on Saturday afternoon. I thought it was agreed 
to. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY] 
only spoke of it this morning. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That was my understanding on Saturday 
afternoon. It was the idea that in the meantime the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee might get a proper amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. SIMS. That the voting on what is known as the Hum- 
phreys amendment, or similar amendment, requiring the consent 
of Congress as to boundary waters, should be passed over and be 
offered at the conclusion of section 29 if that is satisfactory to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not know what section that is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes, 

Mr. SIMS. Is there an amendment pending to this section? 

Mr. SMALL. Then I will ask leave to proceed out of order. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman has no amendment to section 9, 
can he not wait until the next section is read? 

Mr. SMALL. I have no amendment to section 9. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I will ask the Clerk to read section 10, and 
the gentleman can offer his remarks to that section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: x 

Sec. 10. That all licenses issued under this act shall be on the fol- 
bat in 6 adopted, including the maps, plans, and citi 

a 5 $ — 
eee shall he wack as in The judgment oe the 9 will be best 
adapted to a comprehensive scheme of improyement and utilization for 
the eee of navigation, of water-power development, irrigation, and 

f other beneficial public uses; and if necessary in order to secure such 
scheme, the commission shall have authority to require the modification 
of any project and of the plans and specifications of the project works 
before = Goes 

(b) That except when emergencies shall require for the protection of 
ond ache life, health, or property, no substantial alteration or addition 
not in conformity with the approved plans shall be made to any dam 
or other project works constructed hereunder of a capacity in excess of 

00 horsepower without the prior approval of the commission; and any 


emergency alteration or addition so made shali thereafter be subject to 
such m cation and change as the commission may direct. 
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(e) That the licensee shall maintain the project works in a condition 
of repair adequate for the 1 of navigation and for the efficient 
ttc of said works in the development and transmission of power, 

all make all necessary renewals and replacements, shall maintain ade- 
quate depreciation reseryes for such purposes, shall so maintain and 
operate said works as not to impair navigation, and shall conform to 
such rules and regulations as the commission may from time to time 
preine for the protection of life, health, and property. No license 

ereunder shall have the effect of relieving the licensee from liability 
for any injury or damage occasioned by the construction, maintenance, 
or operation of said project works; and the United States shall in no 
event be liable therefor. 

(d) That out of surplus earnings, if any, accumulated in excess of a 
specified rate of return upon the net investment of a licensee in any 
project or projects under license the licensee shall establish and maintain 
amortization reserves, which reserves shall, in the discretion of the com- 
mission, be held until the termination of the license or be applied from 
time to time in reduction of the net investment. Such specified rate of 
return and the proportion of such tt 9 earnings to be paid into and 
held in such reserves shall be set forth in the license. And the license 
may provide as to any balance of said surplus earnings that the same 
in whole or part shall be used in reduction of rates and annually divided 
and repaid to and among the persons who have paid such rate according 
to the amount paid by each such person during the year. 

(e) That the licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable annual 
charges in an amount to be fix vy the commission. When licenses are 
issued that contemplate the use of navigation dams or other structures 
owned by the United States, in the discretion of the commission the 
charges to be paid by the licensee may be readjusted at periods of not 
less than 10 years, in a manner to be described in each license: Provided, 
That licenses for the development, transmission, or distribution of power 
by States or municipalities shall be issued and enjoyed without cha to 
the extent such power is used by such State or municipality for State or 
municipal purposes ; and that licenses for the development, transmission, 
or distribution of power for domestic, mining, or irrigation use in 
projects of not more than 50-horsepower capacity may be issued without 
charge; but in no case shall a license be issued free of charge for the 
development and utilization of power created by any navigation dam, 
and that the amount charged therefor in any license shall be as pany 
as possible that ascertained by the commission to be the value of suc 
power. ’ 

(f) Such further conditions not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act as the commission may require. 

(g) That combinations, agreements, arrangements, or understandings, 
express or implied, to limit the output of electrical energy, to restrain 
trade, or to fix, maintain, or increase prices for electrical energy or serv- 
ice are hereby prohibited. 


Mr. ESCH. I suppose it is understood that subsections (c) 
and (d) are passed over. That was the understanding the other 
day. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; and there are several amendments to be of- 
fered to this section; but I understand that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Sarr] wishes to speak for 10 minutes on 
the bill, without reference to any particular amendment. 

Mr. ESCH. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SIMS. I have two amendments to be offered on page 37. 

Mr. BSCH. But subsections (e) and (d) were passed over 
temporarily. 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. They will be subject to amendment and 
consideration later on. 

Mr. ESCH. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smart] asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Stas], chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and chairman of the Special Water Power Com- 
mittee created in the Sixty-fifth Congress, second session, under 
leave of the House made some remarks on August 81, 1918, 
pages 9797 and 9798 of the Recorp, from which I quote. In 
the first paragraph, page 9797, first column: 

The facts are that for many pons we have been trying to pass a 
water-power bill. All bills for that ose authorizing the construc- 
tion of water-power dams on payigable rivers, of course, were proper! 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, ank 
the discussion and consideration of those bills were confined entirel 
to the question of navigation improvement. They depended upon ees 6 
gable improvements and were incidental to and grew out of them. 

The gentleman in another portion of his remarks, on page 
9797 of the Recorp, second column, used this language, which he 
said he substantially made to the President of the United States, 
referring to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

That the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce had always 
had jurisdiction of water-power legislation or fhe construction of dams 
for navigation purposes on navigable streams. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say to the gentleman that while I did 
say that I intended to say since I have been a member of the 
committee, 

Mr. SMALL. 
that statement. 

Mr. SIMS. That is what I intended to express, and I may 
have been in error about that. 

Mr. SMALL. I think the time has come to clarify the situa- 
tion a little as to the jurisdiction of committees. The gentleman 
from Tennessce [Mr. Stats] was entirely in error in the state- 
ments which he made. The facts are that every Government 
dam which has been authorized and appropriations made there- 


I think the gentleman will even have to modify 
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for and constructed by the Government was considered and 
reported on by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. This 
statement applies to all Government dams which have been au- 
thorized by law since the creation of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors in 1883. It is true that Congress authorized the 
purchase and improvement of dams in Fox River, Wis., in 1870 
and 1872 by legislation reported from the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, but this, of course, was prior to the crea- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

In the ConGrEssionaL Record of April 10, 1916 (vol. 53, pt. 
6, 64th Cong., Ist sess., p. 5836), there is incorporated in the 
remarks of Mr. Adamson, at that time chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, a letter from the 
Secretary of War containing a list of Government dams in which 
power could be developed. All of these Government dams were 
authorized in bills reported by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

In Senate Document No. 57, Sixty-second Congress, first 
session, there was presented by Senator Burton on June 29, 1911, 
a list of the acts of Congress concerning water-power privileges 
at Government dams which was furnished by the War Depart- 
ment, and all-of these Government dams had been authorized 
in bills reported by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

I submit the statement, which I think is entirely correct, that 
there is not a single law authorizing the construction of a Gov- 
ernment dam which was reported by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce since the creation of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

And I ask gentlemen who have been active in combating the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors at any 
time during this debate to cite a single act of Congress creating 
a Government dam which was not reported by the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. i 

It follows, therefore, that the statement of Mr. Sms that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce had always 
had jurisdiction of the construction of dams for navigation pur- 
poses on navigable streams was entirely erroneous. 

The two last general dam laws, the first approved June 21, 
1906, and the last approved June 23, 1910, had reference only 
to private dams and expressly excluded Government dams from 
the operation of such general dam laws. 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not a fact that for five or ten years—that is 
as far back as my memory of these things goes accurately—all 
hills for the purpose of erecting dams for power purposes on 
navigable streams have been referred uniformly by the Speaker 
of the House to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce? 3 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask for information. I did not make any 
assertion. - 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Bills au- 
thorizing the construction of private dams have been referred 
to the. Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but 
Government dams in navigable rivers, authorized by Congress 
and constructed out of Federal reyenues, are within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and have 
always been reported by that committee. 

Mr. SIMS. Purely for navigation purposes. 

Mr. SMALL. Navigation primarily, water power incidentally. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I was correct as far as my statement went 
in reference to bills introduced to permit private corporations 
and individuals to build dams—— 

Mr. SMALL. That was not the statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. I know, but I want to be correct. I want to say 
that in my statement the question of jurisdiction was a minor 
one, and perhaps I made an error which was not intended at all 
to reflect on the Committee on Rivers and Harbors or to deny 
them the great service performed when they did exercise juris- 
diction. I see no reason why the gentleman’s committee should 
not have jurisdiction of dams that are to be erected in those 
streams simply for navigation purposes, the object and purpose 
of which water power is an incident. 

Mr. SMALL. So long as I am chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors I will endeavor to preserve the jurisdiction 
of that committee. 

The first instance in which the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce reported any bill affecting Government dams 
or the use of same was on April 28, 1914, with reference to H. R. 
16053, Sixty-third Congress, second session, Report No. 592. I 
refer to section 14 of that bill. The bill did not become a law. 
The second and last time the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce reported a bill affecting Government dams was 
on March 21, 1916, Senate bill 3331, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session, Report No. 404. Section 19 of that bill did contain a 
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provision regarding the use of the power at Government dams. 


This bill did not become a law. No point of jurisdiction was 
raised against these provisions in either one of the two fore- 
going bills, although such legislation was clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. It is 
perfectly clear that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has 
exclusive jurisdiction of all bills authorizing the construction 
of Government dams on navigable rivers and making appropria- 
tions for such construction, and it equally follows that this com- 
mittee has jurisdiction of all legislation concerning the use of 
such Government dams for the development of water power. 

The origin of all dam legislation for the last 20 years is based 
upon section 9 of the river and harbor act of March 3, 1899, 
which provides— 

That it shall not be lawful to construct or commence the construction 
in any nayigable river or other navigable water of the United States 
until the consent of Congress to the building of such etures shall 
have been obtained and until the plans for the same shall have been 
submitted to and approved by the Chief of Engineers and the Secre- 
tary of War. 

This legislation from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
has controlled the course of all subsequent legislation concern- 
ing dams, If it were not for this provision it is quite probable 
that a majority of all persons desiring to construct dams would 
not apply to Congress but to the legislatures of their several 
States for authority. They would do so because the question of 
whether the dam was an obstruction to a navigable stream would 
be a question of fact and not of law. As a matter of fact, many 
dams are constructed where the stream is not actually navigable, 
and it is probable that in a majority of cases the dam would be 
an improvement instead of an injury to navigation. 

Further illustrations may be given of laws relating to the 
construction of Government dams upon navigable rivers for 
navigation purposes. In volume 3 of the Laws Relating to 
Rivers and Harbors, page 72, are several laws where the Sec- 
retary of War is authorized to grant leases for navigation 
dams. The dams specified are in Ohio, on the Muskingum 
River; in Kentucky, on the Green and Barren Rivers; in Ten- 
nessee, on the Cumberland; and in Illinois, on the Wabash River. 
All these were contained in river and harbor acts and all con- 
cerred Government navigation dams constructed by appropria- 
tions made by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and prima- 
rily for navigation, The bill providing for the increase of the 
height of Dam 17 on the Black Warrior so as to provide for the 
development of water power, approved August 22, 1911, was 
reported by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. (See vol. 
3 of Laws Relating to Rivers and Harbors, p. 54.) A provi- 
sion in the river and harbor act approved February 27, 1911 
(vol. 2 of Laws Relating to Rivers and Harbors, p. 1468), au- 
thorized the Ragland Power Co. to complete the dam thereto- 
fore constructed by the Government at Lock No, 4 on the Coosa 
River. On the Tennessee River there were quite a number of 
acts authorizing the Secretary of War to lease the power at 
Muscle Shoals, beginning, perhaps, with the act of 1907 and 
continuing through the last legislation upon this project. The 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors has continuously had charge 
of legislation regarding water-power development at Muscle 
Shoals. A special act approved April 26, 1904, gave the city 
of Chattanooga or a private corporation or individuals the right 
to construct a water-power dam at Hales Bar in the Tennessee 
River, which dam has been constructed, and this legislation was 
reported from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

There is no Government dam in existence in which power is 
developed, the legislation for which was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. On the contrary, 
every navigation dam in existence from which power is used 
has been reported from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
The great contests in the House over the bills for water-power 
development on the Coosa, Tennessee, and Black Warrior Rivers, 
in Alabama, and the Long Sault development in the St. Lawrence 
Itiver, N. Y., which involved dams of great cost and importance, 
were concerning bills which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and none of same from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commeree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Savunpers of Virginia). Is there objec- 


tion to the request of the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask to revise and 
extend my remarks by including the citations which I was 
about to read. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. There are only two committees of the House 
which, under the rules, have jurisdiction over the construction 
of dams, and those are primarily the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and, secondarily, the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, as 
before stated, have exclusive original jurisdiction of all bills 
for the construction of Government dams on navigable rivers 
where the primary purpose is for the improvement of navigation 
and water power is incidental thereto. The Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce appear to have assumed 
jurisdiction of bills authorizing the construction of private dams. 
As to the Committee on the Public Lands, its only source of juris- 
diction must arise, if at all, where private dams are to be con- 
structed on streams which intersect the public domain. In such 
cases the United States is simply the proprietor of the lands 
contiguous to the stream, and as such owner is subject to the 
laws of the States, which is expressly recognized in the bill 
reported by the Special Water Power Committee, 

The United States, as the proprietor of lands contiguous to 
streams, does not occupy the attitude of the sovereign, as it 
does in legislation affecting interstate commerce and navigation. 
The Committee on Agriculture has never attempted to exercise 
any jurisdiction over bills affecting dams or water-power de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Chairman, the question has often been asked since this 
Special Water Power Committee was created as to the reasons 
for excluding members of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
from membership on this special committee. I had never in- 
tended to refer to that question publicly in the House, although 
it is fair to state that a flagrant injustice was done to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. If it was the purpose to include 
on the special committee members of the standing committees 
having jurisdiction of the authorization of Government dams 
for navigation purposes, then necessarily the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors should have been included. When the 
special water-power resolution was first presented to the 
House it was stated, and so far as I know conceded, that 
its membership was to be made up from representatives of the 
Committees on Rivers and Harbors, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Public Lands, and, some one said, per- 
haps one or two members from the Committee on Rules. The 
honorable Speaker of this House, who appointed the committee, 
sent for me during the consideration of the matter and informed 
me that he had been requested not to appoint on the special 
committee any members from the Committee on Rivers and 

arbors because that committee had no concern or jurisdiction 
over dams and water-power legislation. The Speaker did not 
give me the name of his informant, but I learned from other 
sources that such statement emanated from a Member of this 
House who is a conspicuous member of the Special Water Power 
Committee. 

It can be judged from the foregoing remarks whether such 
statement made to the Speaker was correct. 

I took the trouble to go through the laws and their origin, and 
I submitted to the Speaker a communication in writing setting 
forth a large number of laws authorizing Government dams and 
the development of water power which had been presented by 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

I do not wish to be understood as criticizing in the slightest 
the action of the Speaker in the appointment of the Special 
Water Power Committee, who stated in announcing the person- 
nel of the committee that he had been informed that only mem- 
bers from the three Committees on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Public Lands, and Agriculture were consulted by the 
President regarding the initial stages of the pending bill. It is 
rather a naive proposition that the Members consulted by the 
President on any pending legislation should control the rules of 
the House regarding the jurisdiction of the several committees, 

Without intending to display the slightest personal resent- 
ment by any member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
it can be stated in all frankness that a flagrant injustice has 
been done to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I would 
hesitate to state that any deliberate misrepresentation in this 
respect was made, and, in charity, it must have been made 
through ignorance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute more. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no-objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Snes] inadvertently, as I believe, made an erroneous state- 
ment as to the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. I desire to give notice that the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors will do everything that is appropriate and within 
its power to preserve its rightful jurisdiction. The committee 
feel no resentment about their noninclusion on this Special 
Water Power Committee; and if that had been the only motive, 
I would not have consumed the time of the House. 

Following are the letter and statement referred to: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 11, 1916. 


Ion. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: In further reply to your letter of January 30, 1916, ig cael pad 
information for the use of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in considering some of the details of water-power legislation, 
I have the honor to advise you as follows: 

1. The total amount i) ire by Congress for the improvement 
of the Mississippi River between St. Paul and Minneapolis to date is 


2,391,600. 


The total amount expended to January 31, 1916, was 
1,544,583.44 for Lock and Dam No. 1 and $739,644.14 for other work. 

The estimated cost of completion of Lock and Dam No. 1 is $170,000. 
2. The actual construction of Lock and Dam No. 2 began in the 

spring of 1898. This is a low dam built for navigation purposes only, 


has no effect on the water-power project, and will be drowned out by 
the high dam authorized in 1910 and now under construction. The 
af ae ec and expenditures given in the preceding paragraph in- 
0 1 on this lock and dam. 

e 


i estimated time of completion of the contract: Some time dur- 
ing the navi T. 


tion season of 191 

4, As to the amounts paid for real estate, flowage rights, etc.—The 
total cost of land and — 2 4 585 22570 the cost of the sites 
of the two locks and dams s n $24,970 to date. The State of 
Minnesota and the city of ‘Minneapolis have deeded land and flowage 
rights without consideration, but no stipulation has been made that 
either they or the city of St. Paul should acquire any part of the water 
power to be developed at Lock and Dam No. 1. It should be stated, 
owever, that the flowage right conveyed by the Ay of Minneapolis 
was under the original 7 805 and subject to a limitation as to the 
height of the dam. Under the present project the dam will be above 
that limit and the conveyance will be void on that account. Both 
cities haye declined to convey the flowage rights now needed without 
consideration, and agreements have been reached whereby the city of 
Minneapolis will be paid $15,000 and the city of St. Paul will be given 
part of the Government land at Lock and Dam No. 2, which is valued 


at about $6,000. 
Very respectfully, Nxwrox D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


Memorandum of acts of Congress, and the projects constructed in accordance with 2 Fogy; taani power privileges on dams owned or constructed in whole or in part by approprit- 
Congress. 


Part constructed. 
River. Location. iene BL 
By United States. | By other agency. 
ere, Nees Rebuilt by United] Built originally 
States. by private com- 


pany. 


aukauna, Wis. 


Quantity of Affected 
power. 
ing 
Acts of 
Project document. Congress. Present status. — 
1 
Gem act. 
July 7,1870 Complete No. 


June 10, 1872 


A 888 } 
Sept. 19, 1890 


IA June 13,1902 
4. Cumberland. 8 1, Nashville, \ 2 ZIT... EPESA EROATEA amended } APEN RA 
S June 28, 1902 
ür Dam No. 1, Arkansas.. United States 4 4 q 4 June 28, 190ꝙ //%e 111. 
6. St. Marys... Sault Ste, Maric, Mich., | Extension de- | Private company e No. 
Edison Sault Electric ducted 
Co. tals, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., |..... 9 e bas atauhesaxkdese|senes Gas pacsdidestaaceveckuscwescy No. 
Michigan Northern 
Power Co. 
7. Mississippi... St. Paul, Minn United: States . ob ee bee eee 15,000 | H. Doc. 741 (61, 2). .] June 25,1910 | 77 cent com- Yes. 
ete, 
8. Black Warrior... Dam 17, near Keller 10,000 | II. Doc. 72 (62, 1). . Aug. 22, 1911 ook and dam | Yes. 
man, Ala, complete. No 
power devel- 
June 4,1908 ; 
Dam No. 4, Alabama. . do. „ „„ ee . A (Ur. 4.1011 . Are 
Dam No. 12, Alabama . Private company 4 4 ainis 4, 1907 e e Mar. 4, 
. 4,000 | H. Doe. 719 (61, 2)..| June 25,1910 | Compieted. . .. Yes. 


- MEMORANDUM, 


1. Dams on Fox River, Wis.: The Fox River improvement, with a 
series of locks and dams, was purchased from the Green Bay & 
Mississippi Canal Co. for the sum of 145,000 appropriated by act of 

7 Congre approved June 10, 1872. Under the terms of the transaction 
the Government sim iy purchased the line of water communication, the 
water powers creat y the dams being reserved to the company. 

. Dams on Muskingum River, Ohio: By a provision in the river and 
harbor act of August 5, 1886, Congress accepted from the State of 
Ohio the Muskingum River improvement, wi all the loc dams. 
canals, franchises, and property rights of every kind, including a 
water leases and rights to use water then running and in force be- 
tween the State and private 8 or corporations. In the river and 
harbor act of August 11, 1888, a provision was incorporated authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to grant leases or licenses for the use of 
lands and water powers belonging to the United States for such periods 
of time and at such rates as he might deem just and expedient. 

8. Dams on Green and Barren Rivers, ee The Green and Barren 
Rivers improvement was purchased by the United States in pursuance 
of authority granted in the river and harbor act of August 11, 1888. 
The improvement consisted of a number of locks and dams built by a 
navigation company at which the surplus water was leased, and in the 
river and harbor act of September 19, 1890, Congress authorized the 
Secretary of War to continue the practice and to grant leases for 
periods not exceeding 20 years. 

4. Cumberland River, Tenn.: By an act approved June 28, 1902, 
amendatory of the river and harbor act of June 13, 1902, Congress 
authorized the Secretary of War to lease the surplus water not re- 

uired for navigation at Dam No. 1 on this river. No leases have so 
‘ar been grant 


5. White River, Ark.: By an act approved June 28. 1906, Congress 
granted to the Batesville Power Co. the right to make construction for 
the development and use of water power at Lock and Dam No. 1, and 
for that purpose to withdraw water from the pool formed by said dam, 
the Secretary of War being authorized to fix from time to time the 
charges to be paid by said company for the use of said power. 

6. St. Marys River, Mich.: In the river and harbor act of March 3, 
1909, 1 Shae provided that any excess of water in the St: Marys 
River at ult Ste. Marie over and above the amount required for 
navigation shall be leased for power purposes by the Secretary of War 
upon such terms and conditions as in his 8 shall be best calcu- 
lated to insure the development thereof. nder this authorization 
two leases have been granted—one to the Edison Sault Electric Co. 
and one to the Michigan Northern Power Co. These two leases cover 
practically all the surplus water belonging to the United States not 
needed for navigation at the rapids of St. rys River, and each runs 
for a period of ears. 

7. 3 ver from St. Paul to Minneapolis: The river and 
harbor act of June 25, 1910, adopted a project for improvement which 
contemplated the construction of a high dam, and the leasing of water 
power created thereby, at rates that will insure a reasonable compen- 
sation to the United States. No leases have been made, 

8. Dam 17, Black Warrior River, Ala.: By act approved August 22, 
1911, Congress authorized the Secretary of War to Rey the puas 
for the construction of Dam No. 17 so as to increase its height 63 
feet, the object being: To render unnecessary the balding of ks 18 
and 19, to pio for the extension of navigation up the Mulberry and 
Locust Forks of the river, and for the development of water . — 

e ä of water power thus created has not been authorized by 
longr’ 
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the use of the surplus water for man 


ufacturing 
was made under this authorization, and in the 
March 4, 1911, the Secretary of War was authorized to make a contract 
with the Tapena Water Power Co. to complete this dam, in ra- 
tion of which the company was to haye the use of tbe surplus water 
for 50 years. A contract was entered into with the sald company, but 
the work was not done, and the time limit for completion fixed by the 


act has expired. 
10. Coosa River, Dam No. 12: By an act approved March 4. 1907, 


the Alabama Power Co. was authorized to build a dam at the site selected 
for Lock and Dam No. 12, and to use the water for power 1 
condition that the Government should have the right to a lock 
and control the dam for S of navigation. he dam was com- 
pleted by the company wi the time prescribed by the act. 

11 udson River, near Troy, N. X.: No provision for developing 
2 aap has as yet been made nor is there any authority for disposing 
0 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a short statement. 
not over five minutes, in connection with the personnel of this 
special Water Power Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I tried to state the facts as I under- 
stood them, as to the constitution of the committee. The Presi- 
dent sent for members of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the Committee on the Public Lands, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and asked if a special rule could not be 
adopted creating a special water power committee, the member- 
ship of which was to come exclusively from those three com- 
mittees. I say “exclusively ” simply because the President did 
not mention any other committee. The rule was brought in in 
that way and was put through in that way, and afterwards when 
we were discussing who were to be members of the committee, 
in the presence of Mr. Esch and Mr. Doremus, I stated to the 
Speaker that the proposition was made to these three commit- 
tees, two of which had to surrender jurisdiction of bills then 
before them if it was created. and that memberships from no 
other committee was mentioned, and that I for one not only 
could not consent to have members of other committees go on 
that committee, but that I would strongly oppose it for the very 
reason that it had been stated to my committee—as I stated so to 
them myself—that the special committee was to be composed of 
an equal number from the three committees, and, after having 
stated that to my committee and the committee agreeing, I 
personally representing them could not consent to put anyone 
else on it, whether Ways and Means, Judiciary, or any other, 
But I had not the slightest thought of objecting to the members 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors because they were 
on that committee, because I do think that with the knowledge 
they necessarily acquire about the navigable streams of the 
country they are doubly competent to pass on navigation dams 
or power development from navigation dams, and if they had 
been considered—I mean had been proposed—at the start no 
one would have objected to it, I am satisfied; I know I would 
not. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS: Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. I understood the gentleman to disclaim that he 
had any part in urging that members of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors be excluded from this committee. 

Mr. SIMS. I did not specifically name any committee; I 
simply objected to members of any other committee being added 
to the committee after the resolution was adopted in which it 
was provided for them to come exclusively from those commit- 
tees, The rule itself does not so specify, but discussion was had 
on that line and all that I submitted to my committee. 

Mr. SMALL. I understand the gentleman to say that he did 
not ask the Speaker to exclude members of the Committee or 
Rivers and Harbors from this committee? 

Mr. SIMS. Of no committee. I do not remember whether 
the Speaker said anything about the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee; he may have done so. I do not remember every conver- 
sation I had with the Speaker. I may have talked with him 
when there was no one present but him and me, but I do dis- 
tinctly remember the time when it was up fully and discussed 
fully, when I made my statement, that Mr. Esc and Mr. DORE- 
Mus were both present. If there was any other gentleman 
present I do not remember it now. 

Mr. SMALL. As I have before stated, I would not have ad- 
dressed the committee upon this matter if the only cause had 
been the exclusion of members of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors from membership on this special committee. It was the 
question of jurisdiction particularly I desired to present. 


Mr. SIMS. I am very glad the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has made the statement about the jurisdiction, because I 
did not know it near so well as the gentleman has given it. 

Mr. May I ask the gentleman who did represent to 


the Speaker of the House that the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has no jurisdiction as to Government dams or water 
powers to be developed from them? 

Mr. SIMS. So far as dams for navigation purposes, I would 
not have made such a representation, because I know they have 
constructed such dams, but dams for the purpose of developing 
water power on navigable streams I understood to be exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, as I have never known such a bill to be re- 
ferred to any other committee. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman differentiates between private 
dams and Government dams. 

Mr. SIMS. As to jurisdiction, yes. I think the River and 
Harbor Committee has jurisdiction over all Government dams 
for navigation purposes. 

Mr. SMALL. Every one of them? 

Mr. GILLETT Mr. Chairman, my interest in this bill is 
mainly that the House shall pass some bill under which the 
water power that is lying idle all over this country shall be 
developed. Now, it seems to me—and I impute no motives at 
all—that the attitude in the past of the chairman of the com- 
mittee and of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, FERRIS], and 
men who sympathize with them, has been such as to prevent 
any legislation under which this water power could be de- 
veloped, and I am anxious that we should get some legislation 
under which it can be. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman can not say we are preventing 
it when the facts are that four times we have passed the bill 
through the House by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GILLETT. But the bills were such that I am afraid 
under them, even if they had become law, no development 
would have taken place. 

Mr. FERRIS. The House could not have shared the gentle- 
man’s fears or it would not have passed these bills by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. GILLETT. They passed them by unanimous consent not 
because they agreed to them but because they found by the con- 
tests in the committee that the majority of the House so desired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, well. 

Mr. GILLETT. And it may be so now. I am afraid now 
this bill may never become the law. You may manage to get it 
through the House, but I am afraid the same thing may happen 
now that did in the past and that the bill will appear so useless 
that the Senate will not pass it. Gentlemen claim that they are 
endeavoring to protect the Government. I thoroughly agree the 
Government ought to be fully protected; but, on the other hand, 
it will not do to hamper the men who want to develop power so 
closely that there is no inducement for them to go in and make 
the investment, and I am afraid that is what has happened in 
the past, and therefore the Senate has not agreed to the bill. 
Personally I do not see how the Government, simply by its con- 
trol over navigable streams, has any real practical title for 
which it is entitled to any returns. It is a mere theoretical 
right that the Government has over most navigable streams. 
Take the river in which I am most interested, and it is a good 
specimen—take the Connecticut River about 50 miles from the 
sea. There is a ledge of rocks extending for 2 or 3 miles which 
absolutely stops navigation. Now, there is not any commercial 
navigation above it. There are some locks and a canal around 
the ledge, which were built by private parties, which will take 
pleasure boats around, but there has been hardly any commer- 
cial navigation for years, and yet the Government, because the 
Connecticut River is ealled a navigable stream, forbids anybody 
building a dam there. The ledge of rock absolutely prevents navi- 
gation, and if a dam was built there it would not prevent it more 
thar the ledge prevents it now, but, on the contrary, it would as- 
sist navigation. We have appealed to the Government to build a 
canal, but the Government will not do it. Then a petition was 
made for a charter to allow a company to build a dam there in 
connection with which the Government could have built, at a 
relatively small expense, locks to give us navigation. That bill 
aroused a long debate in Congress and at the end of that debate 
the charter was refused. Now, the Government had not any 
title to that water at all. If the dam had been built it would 
have been a great advantage to the whole region industrially, 
because it would have given them an enormous water-power 
right in the midst of a great industrial population, and, more- 
over—and that is the feature in which I am most interested— 
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there would have been given navigation up to my home city of 
Springfield. This corporation was ready to invest the necessary 
millions for the dam, and the Government experts, the Govern- 
ment engineers, investigated and said it was feasible and that the 
Government should adopt the project and build the locks. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMALL. The Chief of Engineers has submitted an elabo- 


rate report 
Mr. GILLETT. Yes, 
Mr. SMALL. Combining recommendations both for the im-. 


provement of the upper reaches of the Connecticut River for 
navigation and the development of water power? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. And reports that a large volume of water 
power could be developed? 

Mr. GILLETT, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILEETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may have five 
minutes. more. - 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
lrears none. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. In a moment. I am very much obliged to 

the gentleman from North Carolina for his interruption. I. of 
course, am familiar with the report and with this condition, 
and it was that report of the engineers. that I wanted carried 
out. But Congress would not pass the legislation permitting 
it. I hope this bill will aceomplish it. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont. 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman, of course, re- 
calls that further up the Connecticut River my own State of 
Vermont has exactly the same kind of interest. The Govern- 
ment there has exercised a sort of paternal withholding hand to 
protect property which theoretically it can use but which 
practically it has no use for whatever. 

Mr. GILEETY. I was not aware of that, because I confess 
it seems rather absurd for the Government to pretend that the 
Connecticut above the Holyoke Dam is a navigable stream. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is on the basis, of course, that 
it is the water flowing down which makes the navigation below. 

Mr. SIMS. Did not the gentleman support a bill here for 
the purpose of encouraging the Appalachian rainfall in order 
to create water for navigable streams? 

Mr. GILLETT: Certainly. Why not? That does not help 
us any until we can get some locks or canals around these 
natural obstructions. And not only will you not allow the 
Government to do that, but you will not allow private persons 
to build a dam there and thus permit locks and canals to be 
erected. 

Mr. SIMS. Probably waiting for the inereased rainfall the 
gentleman is trying to provide for. 

Mr. GILLETT. There is plenty of water if we only had this 
dam, for there is 8 feet of water for miles above this obstrue- 
tion, but the dam is not allowed on the theory that the Govern- 
ment has a title to that water and therefore ought to have some 
remuneration for it. Now, I sympathize with the purpose of 
the gentleman to protect the Government. There is no ques- 
tion that in the past in the matter of railways, for instance, we 
were careless and prodigal and threw away millions of dollars, 
which these railroads unnecessarily received. At the same time 
we ought not to forget that in that way we brought about a 
speedy development. of this country which would not have 
come in any other way, because unless we offer an inducement 
to men to embark in enterprises with profit we can not expect 
them to go into them. And in that way we developed the 
country and we developed the enterprising, upbuilding spirit 
which we call American. The danger I fear in this bill even 
as it stands to-day is that it is not attractive enough for capital 
to be invested, and that the bill will not accomplish the end de- 
sired and that little development will result from it. The 
reason I oppose the vital amendment is that I am afraid under 
that, uncertain as it is, there is still less chance that capital 
would develop these great water powers. Now, in the last 10 
years, if capital had been allowed to develop the water power 
and if the Government had been more liberal, the advantage 
whieh the Government would have gained and the profits which 
this whole country would have reeeived would have far more 
than compensated for any profits or advantages which the 
Government will now get under either of these propositions. It 
would have been much more advantageous for us if we had 
given a much more liberal bill 10 years ago than it will be for 
us to give this to-day. And, as I say, I am afraid under this 
bill to-day the great danger is that it is not attractive enough 


so that the water powers which ought to be developed in the 
country will still run unharnessed to the sea, and while we are 
debating about saving money for the Government. opportunities 
and profits are steadily and rapidly running to waste, I shall 
vote for whatever provision I think is most likely to cause water 
power to be developed, believing that every clause is at least 
sufficiently guarded to thoroughly protect the Government. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado. offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say that this matter will be more in- 
teresting to gentlemen in the West, where irrigation. exists, 
and therefore the time will be and ought to be consumed by 
them, and I want to ask the gentleman from Colorado and 
others interested in this amendment about how much time they 
want, and let us close debate at a certain time with the under- 
standing that it be used largely by those gentlemen. 

Mr. SMALL. Let the amendment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taxytor of Colorado: Page 35, line 17, 
after the word “ development,” strike out the word “irrigation.” 

Mr. SIMS. Now, I would like to get unanimous consent as to 
this. I do not intend to participate in the debate myself. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I would like five minutes on this 
and five for—— 

Mr. ESCH. Ten minutes on this side. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on this amendment and all amendments. thereto close in 20 
minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amendment, 
and I want to call the committee’s attention to the hearings. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, we will never get through with 
this bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We have put in two hours doing 
nothing this morning, and now we have gotten to the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on this amendment shall continue for 30 minutes, one-halt 
for the amendment and one-half against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unanl- 
mous consent that the debate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto shall terminate in 30 minutes, to be equally divided 
between the two sides. 

Mr. MONDELE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I think all the gentiemen who have asked for time on this. side 
are in favor of the amendment. The three gentlemen who have 
asked for time on this side are in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. It seems to me it is an unusual demand. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from California [Mr. Raxen] 
wanted 10 minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. I want the time equally divided. The com- 
mittee have reported the bill with this amendment in here, and 
it is one of the big important things in the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Let us have the unanimous consent, and I hope 
the gentleman will not use all the time, although it is a vain 
hope. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, my object in mov- 
ing to strike out this word “ irrigation.” is this: This is a water- 
power bill. The purpose of this legislation is to regulate the 
water power of the entire United States, both upon the navi- 
gable and nonnavigable streams. It is purely a water-power 
measure and we have no right in this bill to inelude and inter- 
fere with other subjects that are not necessarily involved in 
water-power contrel. Section 2T of the bill, which was. inserted 
upon my motion and after vigorous insistence and discussion, is. 
as all western Members will readily recognize, a literal copy of 
section 8 of the irrigation and reclamation law of June 17, 1902, 
and is put into this bill, the same as it was inserted in the 
reclamation law, for the purpose of protecting the water rights— 
that is, the irrigation rights of the people throughout the arid 
West, and every western man knows how tremendously im- 
portant that section has always been in guarding the vested 
property rights of the irrigation of the Western States. Everx- 
one who knows anything about western development or about 
irrigation or the waters of the streams of the Western States 
knows that the Congress of the United States in 1866 and 1872 
expressly gave the waters of the streams throughout the arid 
West to the people of those States in order that they might use 
them for the irrigation. and reclamation of the arid land of 
those regions. The waters were given absolutely, to be diverte:l 
from the streams under a right of appropriation for irrigation, 
domestic, mining, and other beneficial purposes. When those 
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States were admitted into the Union the enabling acts of Con- 
gress admitting them, and the constitutions which they each 
adopted and which were ratified by Congress and approved by 
the President, contained provisions expressly dedicating forever 
the waters of those streams throughout the West to the people 
of those States to be by them appropriated and used. 

And while there is a constant effort being made in Congress 
off and on all the time to either directly or indirectly undermine 
or encroach upon the vested water rights of the West, especially 
for irrigation purposes, every western Senator and Representa- 
tive has diligently and constantly watched and jealously guarded 
as a sacred heritage the vested water rights of the arid West. 
Every time an effort has been made like this is to inject into a 
bill. some provision that will allow some Federal bureau or com- 
mission or outside or Federal control to exercise authority over 
our water rights there has always been a concerted, and, thank 
fortune, a successful fight made by the western Members against 
it. I know my good friend from California [Mr. RAKER], who 
secured the insertion of this word “irrigation” in this bill at 
this place, has the best possible intentions. I know he does not 
intend by this provision to surrender our western vested rights. 
But I am equally positive that this provision would do that 
very thing. It would give this water-power commission, sitting 
here in Washington City, authority and jurisdiction over the 
use of the water of our western streams under the guise of 
water power, and with this clause regarding irrigation develop- 
ment in the bill this commission could and would not only 
complicate, supersede, and override our irrigation laws of the 
Western States but would determine the quantity and char- 
acter of every western irrigation development and the amount 
of water every irrigation ditch might carry. 

The doctrine of priority of appropriation is the foundation 
upon which the agricultural development of the West has been 
built. And no words could describe the amount of damage that 
could be inflicted upon the vested property rights of the West— 
the titles of our farms, our canals, our reservoirs, and fertile 
fields and orchards—if any provision should now be allowed to 
creep in that would unsettle or in any way jeopardize those 
vast vested rights. ; 

We inserted this reservation clause—section 8 of the reclama- 
tion act—in the Hetch Hetchy law for the protection of the 
water rights for San Francisco at my instance and I have put 
it in several other bills. And I earnestly hope this committee 
will strike out this reference to irrigation in this section and 
will retain section 27 in this bill and prevent untold complica- 
tions, conflicts of jurisdiction, litigation, and loss of property 
rights, which will certainly ensue if you do specifically and 
expressly confine this bill to water-power legislation and not 
interfere with or complicate the irrigation laws and rights of 
our Western States. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished friend from 
Colorado [Mr. Taytor] is mistaken as to the effect of the amend- 
ment. I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that when those who had experience in this matter appeared 
before the committee they agreed that this ought to be in the 
bill. I refer to the statement of Mr. Merrill, as found on page 
20, and then again on pages 89, 90, 94, and 123. I again find 
the statement of Mr. BRITTEN, on pages 238, 239, and 240, saying 
that this ought to go in as a conservation measure. I find the 
statement of Mr. Chadwick, of New York, on page 279 of the hear- 
ings. He believed that this ought to go into the bill because 
it is one of the great objects of the legislation. à 

Mr. MONDELL. Is Mr. Chadwick an authority on irrigation? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; he is an authority. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Is Mr. Merrill? 

Mr. RAKER. The statement of Mr. Pierce appears on pages 
836 and 337. He has had much experience in the development 
of hydroelectric energy from water power, and he said, in re- 
sponse to my question: 

By all means and under all conditions the commission should require 
the project to be so constructed as to conserve the water after it has 
meee 8 for hydroelectric purposes, so that it can be used for irri- 
ga 

And last but not least the man on whom you are depending 
for this legislation, and who has had more experience on the 
subject than practically anybody else, is Secretary Lane, who 
gave his testimony before the committee, and whose testimony is 
found on pages 454—457. He says: 


The time of the gentleman from Colorado 


Yes, Judge, by all means ought this provision to be placed in the bill, 
Now, by way of illustration, Mr. TAYLOR, to my mind, has not 
rightly conceived the purposes of the act of 1866, as amended by 
the act of 1870, and the subsequent acts in regard to the rights 
of way over the public domain and forest reserves, because, as 
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he reads those rules and regulations, he will find that there is 
not a single stream to-day in the Western States where you do not 
have to file an application and obtain permission, if it is over 
the public lands, from the Secretary of the Interior, and if it is 
over the public forest reserves it must be granted by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. To-day you can not get the right to appro- 
priate the water and use it as provided in those rules and regula- 
tions without getting the consent of these parties. This is to 
avoid the question of a revocable permit, to the end that we might 
have a real and proper development. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I can not yield at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to make this matter clear before I get 
through. Speaking as one familiar with the irrigation laws of 
the West, familiar with the development of hydroelectric energy, 
I realize, as everybody must realize and know, that there is not 
a hydroelectric plant, if built properly and handled, that does 
not conserve and utilize to the highest degree all the capabilities 
of the water. All these great projects in the Pacific Electric 
Coast Co. do that. After they go up into these canyons in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains and generate electricity they haye so 
arranged their overflow and so arranged the waters as it 
leaves the wheels that they can take it up and bring it on these 
old mining ditches on the sides of the canyon and bring it down 
for purposes of irrigation to those fertile fields that are now 
being successfully developed—those splendid orchards and 
fields and gardens that have been made possible by virtue of the 
use of the water after it has been used by hydroelectric energy 
for hydroelectric purposes; so that in the West there is not a 
place where there is a dam or a stream that can be utilized but 
what there are thousands, and in many instances hundreds of 
thousands, of acres of desert lands lying open and unused and 
ready for the application of this water to them; and all this 
bill means and says is—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired.’ 

Mr. RAKER. I had half of the time. I have five minutes 
more, and I will use them now. The commission finds that in 
the granting of licenses, the permitting of this company to 
utilize the waters and lands—and it gets its right by applying 
to the State for it—incidentally there is a sufficient amount 
created for hydroelectric purposes, and below are a hundred 
thousand acres of land for irrigation. The company can, if it 
wants to be hoggish, drop the water into the stream so it can 
not be picked up and the land irrigated. But it is the purpose 
here to make a thorough investigation of the plans and speci- 
fications, practically to the end that the man who gets the 
license for the hydroelectric plant must so discharge his water 
from the dam and the take-out that it can be picked up by the 
next plant and used for irrigating this vast tract of desert land 
in the West that is lying all over these 16 public-land States, to 
the end that the land may be irrigated and thereby fully 
utilized. And in every case if you permit the hydroelectric 
company to take the water and conduct it and use it by virtue 
of its dams and reservoirs and ditches so as to place the water 
in the stream below so that it can not be taken up for irrigation, 
you not only retard but you prevent development in all these 
Western States, whereas by a conservative use, by proper in- 
telligence and good business judgment, and by the investiga- 
tion of the plans and specifications by this commission, they can 
see to it that in addition to the generating of all the electric 
power that the stream and the location will permit, the water 
can be utilized after it runs over the wheel, and used for the 
purpose of irrigating 100,000 acres or perhaps half a million 
acres of land. I will ask the committee, Can there be any ob- 
jection to the utilization of our natural resources? Can there 
be any possible reason why this commission should not adopt 
its plans and specifications so that these natural resources may 
be used instead of going to waste? There can be no possible 
objection to it. 

Mr. DILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. The gentleman referred to certain men who testi- 
fied. in the hearings as to the necessity of putting in this work. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Did they say they wanted this for the purpose of 
controlling irrigation projects at all, or have they anything to 
do with the great irrigation projects? 

Mr. RAKER. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. DILL. Was not the purpose of this simply that the dams 
should take into consideration the possibility of irrigation? 

Mr. RAKER. That and that alone; that after the hydroelec- 
trie company had used all the energy that could be used from the 
dam for hydroelectric energy, the hydroelectric company should 
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not be a dog in the manger, and should not so discharge its water 
that it should go to waste to the sea when there are 100,000 
acres of land below that can be irrigated. But the purpose of the 
opponents of this amendment is to the end that this water can 
not be used by gravity, but must be pumped by energy from the 
hydroelectric company up onto the benches instead of, in the 
first instance, being placed where it ought to be. 

Mr. DILL. If the word “irrigation” could be stretched so 
as to cover all the ditches and side projects, could not the words 
“and of other beneficial public uses“ also be so stretched? 

Mr. RAKER. Absolutely so; and it was so stated by Mr. 
Merrill in the hearings. And I said to Secretary Lane: 


if a dam or reservoir waa 
would develop a little more — 
pe Se K 

3 —— A — so much benefit which Sass 
5 5 be obtained in the way of irrigation. 

To which Secretary Lane replied: 

I thoroughly agree with you. 

That is the whole case, That is the acme of this bill. The 
idea is not to allow the hydroelectric plants to be built in these 
valleys and canyons in the Western States in such a way as to 
prevent irrigation, but to have them built at such locations and 
in such a way as to permit a reasonable amount of hydroelectric 
energy, and at the same time permit the thing that we are trying 
to develop and conserve in the use of the waters of this country 
for irrigation. The purpose of the amendment is to avoid that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there is no difference among 
those familiar with irrigation development with regard to the 
importance and the necessity of safeguarding all legislation that 
may in any way affect irrigation, so as to avoid any unfortunate 
effect on that class of development. There is no disagreement 
among western men on that subject. I want to accomplish the 
same thing that the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER] 
wants to have accomplished, and I want to accomplish the same 
thing that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor], who 
offers the amendment, wants to accomplish. The only differ- 
ence is as to the effect of this amendment, and it is a curious 
thing that so far as I know the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raxer] is the only man familiar with irrigation who thinks the 
word “irrigation” should be in the bill in this place. I think 
it might be infinitely harmful to the cause of irrigation develop- 
ment. The gentleman’s theory seems to be that because this 
commission is to pass upon the question of the diversion of 
water for the development of power it ought to take into con- 
sideration irrigation questions. I grant you that there might be 
cases where irrigation would be involved, where it might be 
well for the commission to give some attention to the question 
of the effect on irrigation, which it could do under the language 
remaining in the bill after this word is stricken out. The 
danger from having this word in the bill arises out of this 
situation: Irrigation water rights are granted in perpetuity, 
and in the nature of things they must be in perpetuity or they 
are of no value. Under irrigation there is no grant of a prop- 
erty right in water, but there is a right to use under public 
control, and that is a perpetual right so long as the water is 
used beneficially for that specific purpose. Now, we have had 
enough experience in the West to know the necessity of guard- 
ing jealously perpetual rights under irrigation, because we 
know how essential it is, and therefore we all of us realize the 
danger that lies in even seeming to give a commission, whose 
business it is to grant only 50-year franchises, any control over 
the diversion of water for irrigation purposes. It is the getting 
of the camel's head into the tent, and eventually the whole body 
of the camel, and some day we would be compelled to come to 
Congress or to the courts to cure acts which would be done 
under the color of this reference to irrigation. 

Let us guard.the right-of-way act. It is the one thing that 
makes irrigation development possible. We take no authority 
from the Secretary of the Interior by striking this word out. 
We leave the jurisdiction in his hands instead of dividing it 
with the commission. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. You might as well put the word 
„drainage“ in as “ irrigation,” might you not? 

Mr. MONDELL. “ Drainage,” or the words “ domestic use,” 
or half a dozen words descriptive of the various uses of water. It 
is all right to leave in the bill the general term “ other beneficial 
uses,” because that indicates to the commission that they shall 


Will the gentleman yield? 


serve the general situation, but to leave any impression with 
them that we are proposing to give them any jurisdiction of 
the diversion of waters for irrigation would be fatal to irriga- 
tion development. ae 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Raker) there were—ayes 15, noes 8. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 37, line 4, after the word “ license,” strike out the remainder of 
the paragraph, 

= CHAIRMAN. The question is on adopting the amend- 
men 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, that was an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]. He was 
here a little while ago, but he is not now in the Chamber, I 
think we ought to defer action until he is present. 

Mr. SIMS. I am quite willing that action on this amendment 
be deferred for a reasonable time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, action on the amend- 
ment will be passed over for the present. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


87, subsection E, amend as follows: Strike out all of lines 10 
1, and the word “commission,” in line 12, and insert the fol- 


What a charge of not 2 than 50 cents per horsepower per annum 
152 the first 10-year od after the date Ay issuance of sid license, 
ane 9 for the seco’ ear 3 and $1.50 for the third 10-year 
perto , and $2 for the Bras h 10-year period shall be levied and collected 

— the oe — —— on all elec ae mowe roduced by —— licensee for 


and durin d periods or for T er time after the expira- 
tien of ond Pe 10-year peri thet roject property remains in 
the on, use, and control of aid Hcensee or his as ee: Pro- 
1 from the licensee by the United States 


vide That ali sums so collected from 
shall be considered treated an amortization sinking fun 
upon which interest shall be credited to the licensee at the rate of 
per cent, compounded pit on all sums so paid from date of pay- 
ment until the sums so paid in, with accumulated com nd interes 
shall equal the value of all nee 
—— ssion ig and distribu lanis. 


scharge 
“Say or other liabilities of said 


censee which at 
a valid, subsisting lien on said property, that all 


i —— —— and interest, which the licensee bas in and — ate 
t transmission lines and l 
shall g „ of f sald licensee and vested in the United S 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the lines I have proposed PN 
out, on page 37, lines 10 and 11, and one word in line 12, read: 

That the licensee shall Pay to the United States reasonable annual 
charges in an amount to be fixed by the commission. 

So the amendment that I am offering is not antagonistic to 
the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Have the Secretaries who are to constitute 
the commission been consulted in regard to this amendment, 
and has the President viséed it? 

Mr. SIMS. They have not been consulted only in this way, 
not as to this identical language: I did ask, not all of them, 
because Secretary Baker was not here, along the line as to 
making provision for automatic or compulsory amortization. 
The policy of the bill as prepared and brought to us by Mr. 
Merrill, and as stated by himself, provided for a minimum 
charge of 10 cents per horsepower. Mr. Merrill, in explaining 
it, said that this was not for revenue purposes, but simply to 
defray the expenses of administration, and the policy of the 
bill was not to secure revenue by that charge. So that the 
rates would be unaffected by any charge for revenue p 
Therefore, I assumed when I read the letter sent by and signed 
by the Secretaries that Mr. Merrill represented the purposes of 
the bill both in the original form and the amended form, and 
therefore the policy of making the charge seems to appear in 
the bill simply to cover expenses of administration, and noth- 
ing more. No charge was proposed for purposes of amortiza- 
tion. 

That is not a charge at all in the sense that the contention 
had been so sharply had heretofore. As I understand, the 
Senate, by a majority vote, has held and contends that under 
the law as to navigation dams, or so far as the power of Con- 
gress is concerned regarding navigable streams, it is simply 
to maintain and protect navigation, and that Congress has no 
right to make any charge for electricity produced in this way 
where it was done by a private company or corporation and 
not by the Government with its money. There has been and 
Is now quite a contention about the power of Congress to make 
a charge at all for these developments made by private cor- 
porations or individuals under license by the Government. 
Of course, the charge of 10 cents, while a minimum charge 
in this bill, might have been placed at $10, so far as the 
power of Congress is concerned, but the policy as expressed, 
was not for the purpose of revenue, or for the purpose of re- 


capture or amortization, or for any purpose except for ad- 
ministrative expenses. The policy of the bill as amended 
clearly excludes the intention and purpose of using the sum 
collected for anything except expenses of administration. The 
charge must not be less than 10 cents per horsepower, but 
the maximum charge is limited by the purpose of the bill. 
That is, that no additional amount will be charged except for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses of administration. 

Mr. MONDELL. If this amendment were adopted, there 
would be no longer any reason or purpose for a recapture 
clause in the bill, I assume. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. 5 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. This bill provides for a fund which when it 
equals the value of the project property less transmission lines 
and distribution plants is automatically recaptured. The title 
the property is divested out of the licensee and is vested in 
the United States, the licensee being entitled immediately to 
the amount of the amortization fund. Both bills provide for 
the payment of the project property taken plus any severance 
damages that might arise by disconnecting or severing the 
property taken over from that not taken over, and this amend- 
ment does not affect that provision in the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I was wondering if the gentleman would ac- 
cept a slight amendment, to strike out the last two words of his 
amendment, “ United States,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ State where the same is located,” and then that would 
vest in the State instead of the United States the property, be- 
cause the people of some particular State are going to pay this 
amortization, and it should go to that State. 

Mr. SIMS. I think that the beneficial uses of this property 
after it is fully developed and goes to the United States, as the 
gentleman says, would, of course, be largely localized. That is, 
the State in which it is located should receive the benefits grow- 
ing out of this complete amortization, as far as possible; but 
the gentleman will remember that it has appeared all through 
the hearings, and it is not at all controverted, that to get the 
highest and most beneficial use out of hydroelectric development 
we should have interconnecting lines from one to another of 
these projects, so that one development at a time when it does 
not need the peak of its load can be used by some other power 
project connected with it. I do not think there is any question 
about that. As long as this property is in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States it can control interstate transmis- 
sion, which will have to take place if the best results follow. 
But if owned by a State, while the Government would have the 
right on any question involving interstate and foreign commerce 
to control or regulate rates, it would not have such complete 
control and authority as absolute proprietorship would give it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. If this amendment be adopted, it means that 
users of the power of the project must pay eventually for the 
project being turned over to the Government. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman means the consumers? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to answer that question in this way: My 
greatest trouble in trying to get up a compulsory amortization 
provision was to keep it from being made the excuse for 
charging the consumer an increased price. So I tried to provide 
for amortization so that with the interest added it would be 
so low in amount that while the project remained in the hands 
of the licensee that it could not possibly give any excuse or 
furnish any reason why the commission should permit it to 
make any substantial additional charge to the consumer. So 
I had this proposition in the amendment gone over by an ex- 
pert for the purpose of working out and ascertaining what the 
charges in this amendment would add to the consumer per 
kilowatt hour, and at 50 cents it adds two one-hundredths of 1 
cent per kilowatt hour; at $1 for the second period, four one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per kilowatt hour; and for the third 10-year 
period, six one-hundredths of 1 cent; for the fourth 10-year 
period, eight one-hundredths of 1 cent; and then, at $2.50, it adds 
1 mill per kilowatt hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes, 
see has again expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. SIMS. To-iay in Washington the domestic consumers 
are paying 10 cents per kilowatt hour. This analysis and cal- 
culation has been made by an expert who is absolutely disin- 
terested in any project, and it shows that it costs so little to 
completely amortize the property at these minimum charges 
that it can not be passed on to the consumer nor be any reason- 
able excuse for selling the current at any higher rate to do- 
mestle consumers, or any excuse for any other development 
within the region putting its prices up on account of this 
charge. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. These are rather important changes in the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say further it has not been submitted 
to the committee, it is not a committee amendment, and I am not 
offering it as chairman of the committee, but only as a member 
of the committee and as a Member of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Has it been considered by the committee? 

Mr. SIMS. It has not. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a rather important change. 

Mr. SIMS. I think it is. 

Mr. WALSH. It takes away the discretion of these commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. SIMS. No; they must collect the money. This is a mini- 
mum charge only. 

Mr. WALSH. The provisions of the bill give them the right to 
fix rates. 

Mr. SIMS. I have stricken that out; lines 10 and 11 and part 
of line 12. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman misunderstands my question. 
As I understand the effect of the amendment, it takes away the 
discretion from this commission to fix rates, 

Mr. SIMS. No; not at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the amendment fix rates? 

Mr. SIMS. No; it says the charge shall not be less than these 
amounts. They may still fix rates, and, as I said, this charge 
will not furnish any excuse for fixing a rate in such a way as 
appreciably to affect the consumer. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, it lessens their discretion, then, in some 
way. 

Mr. SIMS. It takes away the idea that they are to collect 
only administration expenses undoubtedly, and that was, I 
think, a very unwise policy to adopt. Now, I want to say this: 
If we are in good faith, and I think every man is in good faith 
about this bill, and want this property eventually to come 
back to the United States, I must say that the recapture pro- 
visions provided in all these bills, whether they are the recap- 
ture provisions or the net-investment plan or the fair-value 
provisions in the bill, it will be practically impossible to ever 
get Congress to make an appropriation to take the property over 
at the end of the license period, because Congress will not 
appropriate unless made mandatory, and here we have an auto- 
matic amortization without any suit at the end of the time to 
secure the title or fix the value of the property, because the com- 
mission will have all that in its hands from the beginning and 
can require and will require these amortization charges, and 
can refuse extensions or anything else that will prevent this 
charge from completely amortizing. And it can increase the 
charge when necessary to amortize, so that it will not be a 
burdensome hardship upon the consumer. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. What I want to know is, How does 
the gentleman arrive at these arbitrary figures named in his 
amendment? 

Mr. SIMS. I will tell the gentleman. I was trying in some 
way to find what would amortize without compound interest. 
I took the 10,000 horsepower and took the average of $75 per 
horsepower as capital cost of the property, not including trans- 
mission lines and distribution plants, and found that at 50 
cents for the first 10 years, $1 the second, $1.50 the third, $2 
for the fourth, and $2.50 for the fifth it exactly amortizes with- 
out interest. I found it will be $750,000 at the end of the 
license period, just what the plant cost at $75 per horsepower. 

Mr. GRAHAM of. Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for 
another question? What leads the chairman to believe this is 
a reasonable charge? 

Mr. SIMS. From the fact it is so small that it can not affect 
the price to the consumer. If it was $100 or $150 a horsepower, 
the charge of one-fifth of 1 mill the first 10 years, two-fifths of 
1 mill for the next, and three-fifths for the next, and four-fifths 
for the next, and 1 mill for the last is so small it can not be re- 
flected in the charge to the consumer, and this commission or the 
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State commissions will never permit an increased charge to the 
consumer to cover so small an additional expense. i 
Mr, Chairman, I will now read as part of my remarks my 
statement in explanation of this amendment that I had printed 
for use of the committee when we reached this part of this bill: 
Page 37, subsection E, amend as follows: Strike out all of lines 10 


and 11, and the word “ commission,” in line 12, and insert the following: 
“That a charge of not less than 50 cents per horsepower annum 
for the first 10-year perlod after the date of issuance of said license, and 
$1 for the second 10-year period, and $1.50 for the third 10-year period, 
and $2 for the fourth 10-year period shall be levied and collected by the 
United States on all electric power produced by the licensee for and 
during said jods or for any and all further time after the expiration 
of said fo 10-year period that sald project prope remains in the 
8 use, and control of said licensee or assignee: Provided. 
t all sums so collected from the licensee by the United States shall 

be considered and treated as an amortization sinking fund upon which 
interest shall be credited to the licensee at the rate of 4 per cent, com- 
pounded annually on all sums 80 d from date of payment until the 
sums so paid in, with accumula compound interest, shall equal the 
value of all the project pro of the licensee except transmission lines 
and distribution plants. The value of said project property to be deter- 
mined as provided in this act: Provided further, That upon the payment 
of said sum to the iicensee or — in discharge of any outstanding 
bonds or other liabilities of said licensee which at such time constitutes 


a valid ng lien on said property, that all right, title, claim, and 
interest, which the licensee has in and to all said ms ject pro , except 
trans. divested out of 


mission lines and distribution plants, shall 

licensee and vested 105 1 Upita 8 ike 155 
per horsepower for a roperty excep 

transmission lines and distributing plant can be e 


c costing by way 
of capital investment $750,000 for all ppe except transmission 
lines and distributing plants. A harpe 0 cents horsepower per 

ced for the od 


the 


"barge, would or at the rate of 


10-year period and interest on amount id in for the second 10-year 
period, the total amount would be 904. 
Then during the 10-year period under my amendment at a 


horsepower, the sum due the licensee at the expiration of 6 
4 months and 15 days would exactly equal $750,000, bein: 
capitalization for the whole project except transmission lines 
distribution plants, thus completely amo: g the project in 36 years 
4 months and 15 days. 

These calculations are my own and without the ald of amortization 
tables. In making my calculations I have discarded the odd cents in 
the amounts due at the end of each 10-year period. I believe that $75 
per horsepower is a fair average of capital cost of projects, exclusive of 
transmission lines and distribution ts. 

i and 15 days the licensee would 


In this period of 36 years 4 mont 
have paid to the United States $408,334 and would receive from the 
United States $750,000, the Uni States paying to the licensee as 
interest, at 4 per cent compounded, the sum of A 

My amendment provides that at such time as the amortization sink- 
ing fund thus provided equals the value of the project property, less 
transmission lines and distribution plants, that all right, title, claim, 
and interest that the then licensee has in and to the property so amor- 
tized shall be divested out of the licensee and be ves in the United 
States and that the amortization fund shall be paid to the then licensee, 
less outstanding bonds with interest and all other valid, subsisting lien 
charges against the property, and which amounts shall be paid by the 
United States when due. 

In order to ascertain just what the charges, under my amendment 
would amount to as to costs of o tion per kilowatt hours delivered 
to the consumer, I, through the dness of Mr. M. L. Cooke, of the 
United States Shipping Board, submitted my proposed amendment to 
Mr. G. H. Morse, a very competent electrical engineer, also of the Ship- 

ing Board, to work out the problem and furn: it to me, which was 

Tome, and I now submit the correspondence giving me the information 
I desired, as follows: 

s Untrep STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 

Washington, August 28, 1918. 
Hon. T. W. Stus, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Mr Dran Juper Stas: The inclosed memorandum answers your re- 
quest for data about the effect of your amortization assessment. I: 
certalnly seems to make a very favorable showing. In case we can 
supplement this in 1 so as to make it more nearly answer 
your purposes, I cert y trust you will let me know by telephone 
or othe > 
Yours, very sincerely, . 


M. L. Cookx. 


PROBLEM PROPOSED BY MR. MORRIS L. COOKE FOR MR. SIMS AUGUST 27, 
1918, TO MR. d. H. MORSE. 


An amendment is to be proposed for the water-power bill as follows: 
First 10 years of operation, 50 cents per horsepower year produced 
(based on continuous operation) is to be added to regular production 
S 


costs. 

Second 10 years. $1 per horsepower year is to be added. 
Third 10 vears, $1.50 per horsepower year is to be added. 
Fourth 10 years, $2 per horsepower year is to be added. 

Firth 10 years, $2.50 per horsepower year is to be added. 

The sum of all these increments for the 50 years is tọ be employed 

as an amortization fund. . 
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It is desired to know what amount, expressed as cents, must be 
added per kilowatt-hour delivered to consumers to meet above extra 
charges on production. We are to assume a suitable efficiency of dis- 

on. 

Following is based on 85 per cent of electric ene roduced bein 
delivered to the customers and a load factor of 50 oo Posing 8 

f every 0.746 (factor by which kilowatts are transformed into horse- 
power) kilowatt-hour produced, 0.85 X 0.50 X 0.746 0.317 kilowatt-hour 
reaches the customer. 

Bis tra cost 0.317 kilowatt-h hich reaches th 

— mer cost per 0.317 owatt-hour which reaches us- 

365X24 p . es 


tomer durirg the first 10 years. 


Therefore the extra cost per 1 kilowatt-hour reaching the consumer 
during first 10 years will be: 


0. 50 
————=$0.00018. 
365 X 240. 317 
This is about 0.02 cent per kilowatt-hour. 


Therefore the amounts to be added per kilowatt-hour delivered to 
the consumer should be as follows: 


Cents. 

r ae es ee ee TA — 0.02 
nd 10 years. 04 
Third 10 —. 06 
Fourth 10 years. 08 
Fifth 10 years 2.10 
Mr. FERRIS, Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to differ with the 


chairman of the committee on the proposed amendment, but I 
can not believe it would be wise or right for us to lay a hard and 
fast price, even a hard and fast minimum price. There will be 
instances where we can not develop these projects in the West 
at a charge of anything like 50 cents per horsepower the first 
year, $1 the second, and $1.50 the third, and so on. They only 
charge $1 per horsepower at Niagara Falls on the Canadian side, 
where it is the most feasible water power ever developed. This 
is what Secretary Lane says on the question of charge: 
(12) Among the reasons for tharging royalties are: The right of the 
poopie to secure a fair return for the use of public lands which if owned 
y rivate individuals would be purchased or leased for power use ag 
h prices, and would be capita! at large sums by the power com- 
2 This is not a controlling reason, however; the principal reason 
ing that the right to exact a charge gives to the Federal Government 
a large measure of control over the public power development and sale in 
the interest of the general public. While State and Federal commis- 


3 regulate rates, there are instances where this will not prevent 


Dr. Otis Smith, of the Geological Survey, who has a good deal 
to do with the development of water power, and they have devel- 
oped some, has this to say on what royalty should be charged: 


12. Royalties should be charged: So that a more equitable division 
of benefits of the enterprise between private and public interests can 
be made than through mere rate regulation. 

So that administrative expenses of the lands involved may be offset 
by revenue therefrom. : 

The use of sliding-scale royalty, properly constructed, may induce 
more efficient management of the plant by providing for a nus in 
the form of a reduction in e for more efficient management, as 

ressed in lower cost of operation and lower rates to consumers. 

uch a sliding-scale charge as was contained in the Pend Oreille 
permit by Secretary Lane is similar in spier to the Boston Gas — 
and places a premium upon lowering prices, and so encourages 
management. 


Now, the representative of the Secretary of Agriculture has 
this to say: : d 


The chief reason for roaring rentals or royalties for the use of 

wer sites is in order to return to the Treasury a proper proportion of 
he actual costs incurred in the administration, maintenance, and pro- 
tection of the Nation’s water-power resources which has been paid for 
out of the general revenues of the Government. This would seem a 
justifiable fiscal policy, whether or not rentals sufficient for the purpose 
resulted in an increase of rates to consumers, for that part of the 
pone which had received the benefits derived from the utilization of 
his class of public resources would be merely reimbursing the other 
part which had received no benefits but had shared in the cost of 
administration, maintenance, and protection. 


Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman state who signed that? 

Mr. FERRIS. That was the testimony of Mr. Merrill of the 
Agricultural Department, He was appearing for the Agricul- 
tural Department. Again, he said: 

No charge should be made for powcr in small plants because the cost 
of supervision and collection would be an unreasonably high proportion 
of the charge. In the case of municipalities the public interest of the 
n a so great and so direct that it may well ve the benefit of a 
re 

16. The Secretary should fix rates where there is no public utility 
board, because this provision— 

They also say—this was, of course, what they said in reference 
to the public-lands bill—the Secretary should fix rates where 
there is no public-utility board, because this provision 

A. Makes it increasingly difficult for water-power corporations to 
escape e State or Federal authority. 

B. Makes it po le for a consumer who has a evance to have a 


* — in any case which may arise, either by State or Federal 
authority. ‘ 


2 Onc-tenth cent equals 1 mill. 
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Now, personally I have no objection to the chairman’s plan to 
amortize the plant if it is possible to so do it. I would like to 
see that done. They are doing that in some cases. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In that connection, how would that be of 
any benefit to the consumer or to the Government itself? 

Mr. FERRIS. Of course, it would take over the property, 
and to that extent it would be to the benefit of the Government. 
They will get the plant returned to it at the end of the term with- 
out appropriating for it. Of course, there would be an increase 
in the charge to the consumer, although, as the chairman has 
disclosed, a very small charge. 

Mr. SIMS. What I had in mind was, and I may be wrong 
about it, I understood in my amendment that of course this 
charge should not apply to any horsepower under a hundred. 

Mr. FERRIS. I was going to add, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. FERRIS. I was going to add that to work out a full 
scheme of amortization it rather seems to me it ought to have 
committee action. This is without any such approval as sug- 
gested by the chairman of the committee. An amendment was 
not even offered there, as I recall. I think it doubtful whether 
the House should adopt an amendment of that kind which 
would change the bill and would provide for amortization, which 
may er may not be worked out on scientific lines. I do not 
know how much time the chairman has given tv that. He may 
have gone into it thoroughly. It may be a scientific conclusion, 
but it is so far-reaching, I think we should move very cautiously. 
I would dislike to adopt a scheme that has not had committee 
action. I do not know whose plan it is or what Government 
‘agency is behind it, and even though it may be something that 
might be worked out, I would be afraid to vote for it now. I 
would prefer to give a long time to a change so far-reaching. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has asked a question as to 
nmortization. The Secretary of Agriculture suggested it, and 
his suggestion is written in the bill, and the proposition for the 
committee to determine now is, Shall we turn over these re- 
sources without compensation or shall we provide amortization 
pure and simple, as suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Sims]? As the gentlemen know, the department bill, or the 
bill supposed to be drawn by the three Secretaries, provided for 
a minimum charge of 10 cents per horsepower. In order for the 
committee not to appear ridiculous before the country, they 
struck it out. If it is to be left for the commission, the charge 
‘will undoubtedly be 10 or 15 per cent per horsepower only. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims} has labored here 
for two days, and has proven, I believe, conclusively that the 
administration of this bill is not to be by any three Secretaries 
or any commission. The administration will be by some de- 
partment clerk. If the Secretaries or the President did not 
have knowledge of the amendments that were proposed to this 
bill, how can we expect that the Secretaries or this commis- 
sion will have any knowledge of the future operations or the 
administration of this bill? 

The charge suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sms] is, I believe, 50 cents to 82. The hearings show that Sir 
Adam Beck testified that in Canada they have the amortization 
plan and amortize a plant in 25 years, and that the charges in 
Canada are only one-half the charges in the United States—the 
charges fixed by the State service commissions as proposed in 
this bill. Now, this question is a simple one. Will Congress 
retain control over these valuable resources, or shall some clerk 
in the department have it, and at a time.when, I believe, we 
need revenue—resources that will yield the Government rev- 
enue of at least a billion dollars a year and that can be made to 
yield more than $2,000,000,000 a year? It is unbusinesslike, un- 
statesmanlike, and I can not conceive that any 400 Members 
of the Congress would ever bave any such idea. It is the most 
valuable resource the Federal Government has, and are we to- 
day to turn it over without a cent of compensation? 

Mr, DILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will. 

Mr. DILL. Is not this amortization, in a word, to make the 
consumers of the power of a certain plant pay for that plant 
and turn it back to the Government? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Nothing of the kind. 

Mr. DILL. There is nothing but what comes out of the 
pockets of the consumer. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The proposition is to turn over the valuable 


resources for the exploitation of a few financiers, and all the 
Government is likely to get out of it is 10 cents per horsepower. 


Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Washington says this is a 
plan where the consumers pay. The plan in this bill is at the 
end of the time the unamortized part is to be paid out of the 
Treasury, which is paid for by the taxpayers all over the 


country. 


Mr. HAUGEN. The plan suggested by the gentleman from 
Tennessee is this: That the consumer may have the power for 
half the price he will under this bill, and in less than 25 years 
the Government will own the plant without costing the Govern- 
ment one cent. 

Mr. DILL. But the money that puts up the plant comes out 
of the consumers. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The investor has his money coming to him, 
and he should have liberal profit and interest on his investment, 
and be paid every legitimate claim he may have. 

Mr. DILL, Where is this money to come from, this 50 cents 
to $2, if not from the consumer? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The money is to amortize the plant. Other- 
wise, it is to go into the pockets of the exploiters. That is the 
difference. All there is to the whole proposition is, Shall the 
rent for the use of the water be applied as part payment of the 
improvement or shall it go into the pockets of licensees? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I get into the debate at this 
point simply for the purpose of congratulating the country on 
the discovery of a real financial genius in the person of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ss]. 

Garabed promised us to pluck power unlimited from the sur- 
rounding air without its costing us a cent. We all wished him 


well; if he could get it, so much to the good. But the gentleman * 


from Tennessee has backed Garabed entirely off the boards and 
put him into the deep shadows of obscurity, He has brought 
forth a plan under which we may accumulate millions and bil- 
lions—and that is what appeals to us these days—hbillions—accu- 
mulate them in the Public Treasury for distribution to the 
general public without its costing anybody an appreciable 
penny; at any rate the gentleman has assured us that these 
amortization charges he proposes are to be of such a character 
that no human being—he did not put it just that way, but that 
is what it amounted to—would ever realize that he was con- 
tributing to this wonderful consummation under which the 
Government is to be the owner of all water power in the United 
States without anyone appreciating he has contributed to that 
ownership, 

Those of us who can not see the gentleman’s scheme in the 
rosy light in which he views it fail to discover the virtue of 
the scheme of paternalism and socialism under which he pro- 
poses, or thinks he proposes, to benefit all the people at the 
expense of a few. Most ordinary mortals will incline to the 
opinion that the money for amortization would be contributed 
by the users of the power, my good friend from Tennessee 
to the contrary notwithstanding. They would pay the Dill, 
the general public would be supposed to have the benefit, 

that we should develop into a paternalistic state 
under which the Government is to run all the water power of 
the country. 

I imagine that the House is not ready to enter upon that sort 
of a plan. But again I congratulate the committee upon the 
discovery of this wizard of finance in my honored and genial 
friend from Tennessee, who would make us all rich and raise 
us all by our boot straps to the highest point of perfect bliss 
in the ownership of countless water powers of enormous value 
without costing us a cent and without our having appreciated 
the fact that we had contributed to that beautiful result. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent: to 
close debate on this amendment. 

Mr. ESCH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin de- 
sire to address the House? 

Mr. ESCH. There are several on this side who desire time. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
at the expiration of 25 minutes all debate close on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that at the expiration of 25 minutes all 
debate close on this section and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The gentleman did not say “ sec- 
tion.” He said “ amendment.” 

Mr. FERRIS. Make it on the amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have an amendment which I 
wish to offer to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that at the éxpiration of 25 minutes all de- 
bate close on this amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. THOMAS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Kentucky rise? 

Mr. THOMAS. If it is in order, I move that the enacting 
clause and all following thereafter be stricken out, and on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. [Laughter and cries of “ Vote!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that we have just had a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that the debate on this particular amendment should close 
in 25 minutes. At the end of that time it might be in order for 
the gentleman to make his motion. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. I guess that is in order. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote be had, even out of order, to satisfy the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present, 

Mr. SIMS. Let us find out. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-eight gentlemen are present— 
not a quorum. A quorum is lacking, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

+ The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is not a motion to strike out the enacting 
clause in order at any time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ordinarily, I would say to the gentleman, 
yes; but at this particular moment 

Mr. THOMAS. Is there anything here out of the ordinary? 

The CHAIRMAN. There has just been completed a unani- 
mous-consent agreement by which it was agreed that the debate 
on this amendment would close in 25 minutes, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, Pending the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, that the committee rise, the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are not in the House. We are in the 
Committee of the Whole. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anthony Fess Lonergan Russell 
ell Flood Longworth . Sanders, La. 
Bacharach Flynn Lufkin ers, N. 
Barkley Focht een Sanford 
Francis Lunn unders, Va. 
Black Frear McCormick Schall 
Bland, Ind. Fuller, Mass. McKenzie Scott, Pa 
Bland, Va. Gallivan 3 — 2 
Brand Glynn McLaughlin, Pa. Shackleford 
Britten Goodall McLemore herley 
rod Goodwin, Ark. Mapo house 
Browne Gould er Siegel 
Browning Graham, Pa. Mann lemp 
Brumbaugh Gray, N. J Mason Sloan 
Butler Greene, Mass. Mays Smith, Idaho 
Byrnes, S. C. Gregg Meeker mith, C. B. 
Caldwell Griest ondell Smith, T. F. 
Campbell, Kans. Griffin ‘ontague nell 
Campbell, Pa. Hamill Moore, Pa. Snyder 
Candler, Miss. Hamilton, N. Y. Morin tafford 
Cannon Harrison, Va Mott tecle 
Cantrill Haskell Mudd Stephens, Nebr. 
Carew Hayes Nelson Sullivan 
Carlin Heaton Nicholls, 8. C. Sumners 
Carter, Mass ein Nichols, Mich. Swift 
Chandler, N. Y. elm Oldfield Switzer 
Church Hensley Oliver, Ala. e 
Connelly, Ka Hia a ieee a Templet 
onne ns. r y eton 
Coo; EC o ood O'Shaunessy Tinkham “ 
Copley Houston Padgett Towner 
Costello Howard Treadway s 
Crago Husted Parker, N. T. Van Dyke * 
Cramton Hutchinson ‘eters Vare tte 
Crosse Igoe Phelan Venable ` 
Dale, N. Y. ohnson, Ky. Platt Vinson 5. Geb > 
Dale, Vt Johnson, S. Dak. Polk Vo 7 0 
rrow Johnson, Wash. Porter Walker 
Delaney ones Powers Ward 
t Juul Pratt Wason 
Dewalt Kahn Price Watkins 
les Kearns 2 Watson, Pa. 
lon Keatin ey, H. T. elling 
minick Kelley, Mich. Ramsey Wheeler 
Donovan Kennedy, R. I. Ramseyer White, Me. 
ling Key, Ohio da. White, Ohio 
ughton less, Pa ankin Williams 
ker Kincheloe Riordan Wilson, 
un 1 Robbins Wilson, Tex. 
Eagan Kitchin Roberts ingo 
Edmonds Kreider Robinson inslow 
Emerson La Guardia ise 
Estopinal Langley use Woods, Iowa 
Fairchild, G. W. Larsen we 
Fairfield Lehibach wland Wright 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee, 
having under consideration the water-power bill (S. 1419), 
found itself without a quorum; whereupon he caused the roll 
to be called, when 206 Members, a quorum of the Committee 
of the Whole, answered to their names; and he reported the 
names of the absentees to be printed in the Journal and 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 
resume its sitting. 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session, with Mr. 
Wess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. -The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THomaAs] a few minutes ago asked if he could make a motion 
to strike out the enacting clause. After investigating the 
precedents the Chair is of the opinion that any member of the 
committee may move to strike out the enacting clause of a 
bill at any time after the first section has been read and before 
the last section is read. Therefore, if the gentleman desires 
to make his motion, the Chair will entertain it. 

Me THOMAS. Do I understand that I have five minutes 
now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes upon 
his motion to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I make the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause of this bill. 

I am for the development of the water power of this country. 
I may be wrong, as I frequently am, but I do not believe that 
this is a bill which will reach that result. I believe this bill 
will put the water power of this country in the hands of the 
monopolies of this country. I believe that this bill will take 
away from the various States of this Union any control over 
the water power, if perchance the Supreme Court of the United 
States should decide that this bill is constitutional, which it 
will not do if it follows the constitutional law of this country. 

Unfortunately I have not been here for the last several days. 
I went to Kentucky with the funeral train of Senator Ollie 
James, one of the grandest men and grandest Democrats this 
Union has ever seen.. [Applause.] But my understanding is 
that the proponent of this bill, Mr. Sus, of Tennessee, a most 
eloquent gentleman [applause], and a man for whom I have 
the highest personal regard, has said that the President is in 
favor of this bill, and he has produced some letters from the 
President which he said tended in that direction. I was not 
here and did not hear the letters read, but other Members says 
that the President’s letters tend rather in the other direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. So I do not know. I am going to leave that 
proposition to Mr. Stats and to the Members of this House who 
heard the persistent and eloquent gentleman make his remarks 
upon the subject. But I do know that Mr. THomas is not to- 
day, he never has been, and he never will be a rubber stamp in 
any vote that he casts. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I am for this war. [Applause.] My ancestors 
fought in the Revolutionary War, my ancestors fought in the 
War of 1812; my father was a Federal soldier and upheld the 
flag of this Union. [Applause.] I am for my country always, 
first and last, and I am for my country against any foreign foe, 
even though I knew that my country might be wrong and that 
foreign foe might be right. But why should we turn over the 
water power of this country to a lot of monopolies? That is 
what I want to know. [Applause.] I am not in favor of that. 
There is no man, I do not care who he is, who can take up this 
bill and read it and say that it will help us to win this war. It 
authorizes a commission with $100,000 to start with, and that is 
just the ante that is put up, like going into a jackpot, you know. 
{[Laughter.] The $100,000 is the ante, but when the United 
States gets in it will be millions of dollars, and I do not believe 
that this Congress has the right to deprive the States of this 
Union of their water power. That is what this bill does. Any- 
body knows who can read it. You do not have to read more 
than a line or two until you see what it means. It simply takes 
from the States all control over their own streams and their 
own water power and vests it in a commission of the United 
States, which means—you know what it means—a commission 
of monopoly, that is all. The question is, Are you going to do it, 
gentlemen? I am not. é 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I end my few remarks by moving to 
strike out the enacting clause of this bill. 


The committee will 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill. The question is on his 
motion. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ANDERSON) there were—ayes 1, noes 65. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. FRANK CLARK said he was going to vote with 
me, and he has gone back on me. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the special agreement there are 25 
minutes debate on the pending amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, let the amendment be reported 
again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. I sin- 
eerely regret that as chairman of the Joint Water Power Com- 
mittee he did not present the views contained in this amend- 
ment to the committee when we had it under consideration in 
executive session. Had he done so, an opportunity would have 
been afforded to examine more carefully into the merits of the 
proposition and to have determined our course thereon. In- 
stead of that, the amendment is presented to the House only a 
few moments before its consideration. In view of the urgency 
on the part of the chairman of the Water Power Committee to 
secure indorsement of the original water-power draft presented 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov], I am aston- 
ished that the gentleman from Tennessee should present before 
this House for its consideration an amendment that so radically 
changes one of the fundamental principles of the bill. I do 
not believe that the premises upon which he bases his argument 
for the support of this amendment are well founded. He goes 
on the assumption that water power can be developed at $75 
per horsepower for construction cost. If I recollect aright 
the testimony, the cost in California has averaged $150 per 
horsepower, and in other sections of the country, in the 
mountain region, the cost ran up to $250 or $260 per horse- 
power. The chairman takes the average of only $75 for the 
basis of his calculation. That makes an error in his whole 
caleulation, and therefore we can not take the figures he has 
given us as the basis for the determination of whether or not 
his amendment is meritorious. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
gentleman from Tennessee indicated that $75 will be the invest- 
ment for each horsepower created, or does he mean that the 
cost is $75 a horsepower for generating? 

Mr. ESCH. The cost of the construction of the power plant. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course $75 is absurd; it could not be 
done, 

Mr. ESCH. I am calling attention to the fact. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand; but I wanted to know what 
the gentleman meant. 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman from Tennessee begins with a 
minimum of 50 cents per horsepower per annum for the first 
10-year period and ends with $2.50 at the end of 50 years. There 
is a project on the Columbia River that will develop 250,000 
horsepower. That would mean a charge in a single year of 


$625,000. The plant will cost $20,000,000. There would be a a 


charge of $625,000 per annum for a plant supposed to cost $20,- 
000,000. You can readily see what a tremendous percentage on 
the cost this company would have to pay merely as a compulsory 
amortization fund. In addition the company would have to 
maintain the depreciation and provide for renewals, mainte- 
nance, and so forth. It seems to me, when you look at it in 
that light, the proposition of the gentleman from Tennessee is 
impracticable and will result in absolute discouragement of 
water-power development. 

I wish to state in this connection that the main objection to 
bringing the two Houses together in the last two Congresses on 
the Adamson bill was the matter of a charge. I feel a reason- 
able assurance that if the language is retained in the bill to the 
effect that the commission shall have the right to fix the charge, 
without fixing any minimum or maximum, that it will be ac- 
ceptable to the Senate. It was because of the provision we had 
in the last Adamson bill that the committee of conference be- 
tween the two Houses was kept at a deadlock for seven long 
weeks and was finally compelled to desist and report a disagree- 
ment. I trust, in view of these facts and in view of the fact 


that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
may jeopardize the fate of the bill in conference, that the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. [Applause.] 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a statement, but 
not to repeat any argument. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
has stated the facts—I did not offer the amendment in the 
committee, and I will state the reason: The fact is, although 
I had thought along this line, I had nothing that I could offer 
definitely, and did not do it because I had arrived at no con- 
clusion when the bill was reported. I stated when I offered it 
that only within the last few days had I got the calculation 
made as to the effect such a charge would have on the de- 
velopment of water power. What I said about the average 
cost of the development of water power being $75—I may not 
be accurate in that—but it would not make a particle of dif- 
ference whether I was or not, because this is a minimum 
charge and the commission will be permitted to increase it. 
This amendment would amortize completely in 36 years 4 
months and 15 days at capitalization. That includes only the 
power-plant property—all except distribution lines and trans- 
mission lines. The cost of electric installation in California 
on the average is shown by Mr. BRITTEN, as I now. recall, 
and as I understand it includes for the property of his com- 
pany transmission lines and distributing plants, as also irriga- 
tion plants, and then they built a large number of storage dams 
and the cost was way above the average of what it would be 
in the United States as a whole. I got at the cost of the 
Installation in Canada and as far as I could in the United 
States east of the Mississippi River, and it was $75 per horse- 
power on an average. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have some curiosity to know why the 
gentleman in his amendment excepted transmission lines and 
distribution lines. 

Mr. SIMS. The bill itself practically excepts them. Both 
the bill handed to us by the President and the bill brought to 
us by Mr. Merrill excepts them—one not to exceed the actual 
cost and the other the net investment, and both provide in 
addition severance damages. I can not think that they would 
want to sever it from any other project property except from 
transmission lines and distribution plants, because in the 
transmission one line may be 10 miles and another 100 miles, 
and one a high-tension line and another a low-tension line, 
and the distributing plants may be much larger in some places 
than in smaller places. The object is to bring the power plant 
itself into control of the United States rather than the 
distributive facilities or the transportation lines. 

Mr. ANDERSON. ` What would be the value of a. water 
power severed from the transmission line? 

Mr. SIMS. What would be the value of a transmission line 
severed from the water power? That would be left to nego- 
tiation; the Government certainly would not destroy, dismantle, 
and stop the transmission of electricity. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, as a member 
of the committee I desire very respectfully to protest against 
this amendment, which is a change of the whole scheme of the 
bill, of the scheme that was submitted, and the scheme that was 
considered. We are trying to introduce a bill to encourage 
capital to take care of water power—and it has been told to 
you over and over again that we have had water-power acts 
inviting capital for the last 25 years, and that capital will not 
touch them because of the various restrictions. This amendment 
now proposes that capital must pay for the project twice over. 
This would say to them, “Come in and build this dam, but if 
you do it we will charge enough every year to make you pay for it 
over again before your term is up,” under what we are pleased 
to call compulsory amortization. That is to be done whether 
they are prosperous or not; whether they have profits or not 
they must go into their pockets and pay twice over by the 
end of the term. At the end of the term the United States shall 
get the whole dam and improvements for nothing. That was 
not the object of this legislation as stated. Two years ago 
Secretary Garrison was before us, and he saw that what we 
wanted to do was to encourage the giving of power to the coun- 
try, and if the licensees do well we expect to renew the lease 
to them, if they are honest and fair in their rates. If they 
make profits, there is a provision that surplus profits over a fair 
return—or, at least, a part of them—shall be applied to paying 
for the original investment; but Secretary Houston said when 
he was asked the question by Mr. Sims in regard to compulsory 
amortization whether he intended to have it, he answered 
(p. 652) only “ to the extent that there may be surplus earnings 
arising from the rates fixed by the State or Federal Commission 
beyond what would be adjudged to be a fair rate of return 
upon the investment.” He continues (p. 652): “The amend- 
ment does not require that amortization reserves sufficient to 
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extinguish the entire investment be accumulated during the 
period of license; but it does require if incomes arise from the 
rates in excess of what would be adjudged to be a fair return 
such excesses should go into an amortization reserve and should 
be deducted from the amount adjudged to be a ‘fair value’ 
under the original bill or from the ‘net investment.’” That is fair. 


The clause of the bill (sec. 10d) goes a little further. If by 
the terms of the license—8 per cent, we will say, upon the origi- 
nal investment or 5 per cent or any rate of per cent was ad- 
judged to be a fair return which the licensee may make—he may 
not make unfair profits, four or five times that. One per cent 
upon the original investment would in 50 years pay all off and 
2 per cent without interest would also pay all off. If there is 
10 or 20 per cent above a fair return, what is to be done with 
the balance? The bill answers this. It provides that the 
commission may reduce the rates so as to give the advantage 
to the consumer and prevent such excessive profits and it also 
has in it a provision which I think is a fair one, by which the 
license, after fixing what is a fair return, may provide that any- 
thing above that shall not only be liable to a proper amount for 
amortization, but also may provide by contract what proportion 
of any such surplus earnings of any particular year or years 
shall be returned to those who have paid the rates and, there, 
fore, be a deduction of rates. It does not require that, but 
leaves it as a possible thing in the license. 

The license is very carefully provided for in a fair way, so 
as to provide for a fair return. It does not force the licensee 
to take less than a fair return or to pay capital from out of his 
own pocket, but it does provide that if there be more than a 
fair return the license may provide for paying back the invest- 
ment, leaving it free to the United States to deal with it at the 
end of the term. It likewise provides that the commission may 
reduce the rates or may agree on a reduction of rates by* the 
licenses. All this is fair. Let us not change this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, listening to the reading of the 
amendment, I have been wondering whether it is the intention 
of those in charge of the legislation to develop the water power 
of the United States, and l have reached the conclusion that 
they are not in favor of the development of that water power. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman should not charge anyone but 
myself. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is in charge of the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. There are three of us in charge of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. My own thought is that if we expect to de- 
velop the water power we must encourage investment. To en- 
couruge investment we must be fair, and you can not convince 
people that you are fair if you fjx an arbitrary price that the 
investor must pay to the Government of the United States, 
which arbitrary price may be a very unjust price, and would 
undoubtedly prevent him from investing his money in your en- 
terprise. I apprehend that the purpose of the legislation is to 
encourage investment, but if you enact the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sirus] you discourage it. 
There is a commission proposed in this bill, and what could be 
more fair than to leaye to that commission and the investor the 
right to negotiate as to proper terms? If you do that, you enter 
upon the consideration of the proposition with a full knowledge 
of the fact that the negotiations are going to be conducted in 
the Interest of the Government and not unfairly to the investor. 
We are in no position here to say arbitrarily what the charge 
should be. We have made no scientific study of this question, 
and is it fair for us who have made no scientific study of a 
question to impose a burden upon this legislation that will pre- 
vent the investment of capital and the development of the water 
power? What is the purpose of consuming all the time that 
this House has consumed, if at the end of all that time we kill 
the bill? It would be infinitely better to kill the bill than to 
pass it with any such provision in it as that proposed by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, who has charge of the bill. What 
we want to do, what we ought to do, is to exercise ordinary 
vision, ordinary horse sense. We ought to act as ordinary men, 
determined to do the thing that should be done,.and when as 
ordinary men we have reached a conclusion after prayerful and 
careful and fair consideration the chances are that we have 
reached a conciusion that will meet the approval of every other 
ordinary man in the United States. - 

That is what we ought to try to do. We are not supposed to 
be versed in all the intricate problems involved in the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric energy, and I apprehend that the chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the bill who introduces this 
amendment has no more knowledge of the cost of the develop- 
ment of water power than the man in the moon. He has no 
scientific knowledge of the construction of water-power plants. 
He is not an engineer. He has not the technological training 


that would permit him to give scientific study to the question 


and without that and even with that as a Member of Congress 
he would not have the time to give the study to it that its Im- 
portance demands. The time has come for those of us who have 
been sitting around here waiting for a word of wisdom to be 
dropped from high places, from the great minds of the men who 
have been considering the questions involved in this intricate 
problem, to say something about the absurdity of the questions 
3 proposed for consideration in this body, and this is one 
of them. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Chair desires to state in reference to the time that there 
are only six minutes left. j 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I had three of those reserved under the 
agreement. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I had five. I am perfectly willing to divide 
the time, 

Mr, SIMS. I will ask that the time be extended to 15 minutes 
to give myself two minutes to deny anything that might come up. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair desires to understand who is 
to be recognized. 7 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Havaen and Mr. Srynorr are both on the 
committee and Mr. Drearesey is almost a member of the com- 
mittee, because he has given us a great deal of assistance. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I arise to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee, principally for 
the reason that the burnt child dreads the fire. On the 20th of 
August I delivered a speech in the House in support of the net- 
investment amendment which was proposed to the committee by 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Seeretary of War, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. That amendment was submitted to 
the committee on February 27. The bill was reported out, I 
think, on June 28. I supposed I had a perfect right to support 
that amendment in a speech on the floor of the House, but two 
days after that speech was delivered and over six or seven 
months after the amendment was presented to the committee 
we received a letter from the President of the United States, 
and in that letter, directed to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Sms], written on August 26, in reply to a letter from the 
gentleman from Tennessee dated August 22, in which the Presi- 
dent says: 

I did not see the draft of amendments to the water-power bill which 
were introduced by Mr. Merrill and his associates after the bill was put 
in the hands of your special committee. I do not approve of them, and 
it is my earnest hope that the Congres will see fit to pass the bill as it 
was originally drafted and provisionally agreed upon in our informal 
conference. 

Now, the gentleman from Tennessee has admitted that the 
amendment which he has offered to-day has not been submitted 
to the President. I do not propose to have my fingers burned 
the second time. We learn from the gentleman from Tennessee 
the proper modus operandi of getting a bill or an amendment 
properly dry kilned for submission to the House. On page 9797 
the Record shows the proper method, which he has not followed 
in the present instance. He has not submitted this amendment 
for presidential approval. For that reason, if for no other, I 
feel justified in opposing it. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. My time is too limited to yield. On August 
31. page 9797, the Recorp shows the proper modus operandi 
and genesis of an administration bill. An interview is had with 
the President. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] is 
permitted to utter 10 words in behalf of the bill they were con- 
sidering. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] is 
permitted to utter 28 words, according to the testimony of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, and a part of those were uttered 
facetiously, according to the same testimony. The chairman of 
the great Committee on Rules [Mr. Pov] is accorded 23 words 
in the drafting and in the consideration of this important bill, 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] is accorded 
enough words to fill a half column of the Recorp. And that is 
the way an amendment or a bill should be considered. That is 
the way it should be properly dry kilned before being presented 
to the House, and the amendment which has been presented 
to-day by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sras] has not 
gone through that procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this amend- 
ment brings up the question whether or not we are to have a 
water-power bill. It was criminal folly in this Nation to allow 
200,000,000 horsepower to run to waste as we have up to this 
time. That folly became intensified when by war the need for 
fuel and power was vastly increased. The President saw the 
situation, came before Congress in a special message, and asked 
for it, and as a result this committee was appointed, and it has 
now under consideration this bill. There has been one obstacle 


to the passage of all water-power bills in the past and that is 
this: The two Houses, the Senate and the House, have been 
utterly unable to agree upon principles governing the passage 
of such an act, the underlying principles and the chief item of 
dispute has been the question of whether or not a charge should 
be imposed on licenses. Now, if we introduce any amendment to 
this bill, in the name of common sense let us make it as easy 
as we can for the conference committee to agree. Our final 
object is to get a bill. Why should we, when we introduce 
amendments, seek to get further away, seek to make it so that 
-it will be difficult if not impossible for the conference committees 
of the two Houses to agree? Why, you ask the chairman of the 
committee in the Senate to-day, “Are you going to get a water- 
power bill?” He says, “Yes.” “Why?” “ Because the neces- 
sity is so great that the House conferees will surely recede.” 

You ask those who will constitute the conferees of the com- 
mittee of this House, “Are you going to be able to pass the 
water-power bill in the face of the great necessity of the country 
and the insistence of the President?” And the members will 
say, Les; we are going to pass it.” “Why?” Because the 
Senate will recede under those circumstances,” and here with 
that great obstacle in our way, in the face of the fact that the 
bill has been held up again and again, in Congress after Con- 
gress, we are unwise enough to introduce amendments which 
put them farther apart, which makes it more difficult for us 
to agree. Gentlemen, in the name of common sense, wherever 
an amendment is introduced let it be one which will facilitate 
and not make more difficult the securing of the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. What is the status of the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The status of the time is that there is 
five minutes remaining, and it has been accorded to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HavuGEN], a member of the committee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mappen] has assumed that the bill has been reported by the 
committee and members of the committee without knowledge of 
the facts. I do not claim to be an expert on water-power devel- 
opment, but fortunately we have the evidence of a gentleman 
who is an expert on that subject, one who has probably had 
more experience than any man in this country, Sir Adam Beck. 
And, for the gentleman’s information, I read from his testimony 
as to the cost. On page 714 he says: 

The average price of power or cost of power delivered to 225 munici- 
palities in the Province of Ontario is under $18 a horsepower. We have 
made reductions annually. We were obliged to make reductions because 
the excess surplus 8 of the munic ities were such that if we 

had continued the rates t were originally established, based on one- 
half the cost that they were buying or securing power for previous to 
our coming into the ficld, we would have had such a large surplus that 
3 debt of the municipality would have been wiped out in 10 or 

As the gentleman knows, in Canada they have municipal own- 
ership, amortizing the plant in 25 years. The gentleman states 
the charge at which it was fixed originally it would have amor- 
tized the plant in 10 or 15 years. The cost in Canada is $18, it 
being half the price charged on this side as fixed by the State 
service commissions. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman hear me say anything 
about the cost? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman asked a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not a word. 
Mr. HAUGEN. I refer to the colloquy between the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] and the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

On page 715, Sir Adam Beck had this to say: 


The sity je domestic and commercial rate in 225 municipalities is 2 
0 


cents per kilowatt-hour; $18 per horsepower is the average price tha 


we charge the municipality for electricity delivered, stepped down, ready 
for distribution. 


On page 716, Sir Adam Beck has this to say: 


We are able to sell power to the citizens of Windsor, which is only 
25.000 population: immediately opposite Detroit, where they have over 
half a million population, at 40 per cent lower rates than they are re- 
ceiving in the city of Detroit. And are meeting all our obligations. 


And then he goes on to state that over in Buffalo the price fixed 
by the public-service commission is twice the price fixed on the 
Canadian side. 

In my opinion the amount fixed by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee would amortize the plant in the time stated. 

Mr. LITTLE. What authority has the commission to refuse 
a contract it would make with any individual for a length of 
time? When can it get authority to make a new one? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It has no authority whatever. It is specifi- 


cally stated in this bill it shall not be changed without mutual 
consent of the commission and licensee. 

Mr. LITTLE. If they let a man have water at a nominal 
rate, do you mean that he will perpetually retain it at that rate? 
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Mr. HAUGEN. For the term of 50 years. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do you think that would be right? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not think it is right. 

Mr. LITTLE. Neither do I. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Neither do I agree with the contention that 
we should turn over the resources without compensation. The 
contention is that Congress has not the power to fix the price; if 
it has not, it has not the power to fix the price suggested in this 
bill. So that argument falls to the ground. The question is, Are 
we going to part with these valuable resources without compen- 
sation? The bill provides that the compensation shall be fixed 
by this commission, and the price fixed by the commission will 
most likely be 10 cents per horsepower. 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not think you should part with these 
values without proper compensation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I hope there will be enough gentlemen who 
think so, in order that the Government interests shall be taken 
care of and safeguarded in that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire 
to use his two minutes? 

Mr. SIMS. I believe not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sus]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIMS: Page 37, lines 4 to 9, inclusive, 
strike out the following: “And the license may provide as to any balance 
of said surplus earnings that the same in whole or part shall be used in 
reduction of rates and annually divided and re ain to and among the 
persons who have paid such rates according to the amount paid by each 
such, person during the year.“ 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph has been 
passed over by agreement. 

Mr. SIMS. I know; but I waited for the gentleman from New 
Jersey to return to the Hall, and he is present now. ' 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I understood this was to be passed over 
until we took up 

Mr. SIMS. This has nothing to do with the net investment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. This has all to do with it. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, well, if it has I was entirely in error. I am 
not objecting to it on account of net investment at all. My ob- 
jection would be just as strong to it if any other measure or 
standard was adopted. I am glad you called my attention to it. 
We will pass this over until we reach section 14. But I want to 
state this to the gentleman from Mississippi, if I may, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, that if the net investment is retained, 
or if it is rejected, I am still just as much opposed to this portion 
of the bill, and therefore I want to return to it, regardless of 
the action that may be taken on the question of net investment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. But it is not to be considered until that 
time? 

Mr. SIMS. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be temporarily passed over. 
There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Page 37, line 23, 
after the word “or,” strike out “irrigation” and sert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ other beneficial.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, my idea is to make 
this provision conform to the language on page 35 by specifi- 
cally eliminating the word.“ irrigation.” I doubt the propriety 
of leaving that language in there, but at the same time I do 
not move to strike out the words “ other beneficial uses.“ I leave 
the word “use” stand, so as not to cut out the “other bene- 
ficial uses.” But I do not want to specifically mention “ irri- 
gation,” for the reason I stated in my other motion to strike 
out that word; and I think this word “irrigation” ought to 
come out, and if in lieu thereof we insert the words “ other 
beneficial uses,” similar to the words in line 18, page 35, I do 
not think the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] can 
seriously object. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Is it the purpose to exclude irrigation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Does it do that under the amendment? 
Would not that be included in “other beneficial uses ”? 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It may possibly be. But it is not 
a direct authority to supersede western irrigation laws. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Why not say, other beneficial uses, not 
including irrigation ”? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Out of deference to my friend 
from California [Mr. Raker], if section 27 stays in the bill, I 
am willing to leave that in there. I think the Senate will un- 
doubtedly strike it out. I have no doubt whatever but they 
will have a clause in there to the effect that no beneficial use 
in this bill shall be construed to in any manner interfere with 
irrigation or the exclusive right of the Western States to have 
the exclusive control over the waters within the streams of 
those States; that is, the nonnavigable streams. But in so far 
as the amendment is concerned, I have no objection to having 
it comport with line 17, page 35, I am moving to substitute for 
the word “irrigation” the words “other beneficial,” which 
make it broader than it is now. I think the amendment ought 
to be, and I hope will be, adopted. 

Mr. RAKER: Mr. „I am disappointed to think that 
my friend from Colorado takes the view on this subject that he 
does. Now, he does not see anything wrong in regard to using 
this power for mining. Think of it! In his mining State you 
can develop the power for mining, which was not in the prior 
amendment. But to give the farmer the use of the water to 
develop power for irrigation should not be permitted, accord- 
ing to his theory. Clearly there is a misapprehension on this 
matter. From a reading of the prior acts and the rules and 
reguiations under it the gentleman must know that those who 
obtain a right of way can only get a revocable permit from the 
department, even for irrigation purposes. Under the rules and 
regulations provided for in the act as regards power purposes, 
under the act of February 15, 1901, they get only a revocable 
permit, and in that provision the department requires them to 
show what power could be developed for irrigation purposes; 
and here, where there is to be a development of power for irriga- 
tion in connection with the water-power development, it is 
proposed to cut it out. It is to say that here, where there is a 
stream whereby you can develop, say, 100 horsepower and at the 
same time irrigate a thousand acres of land, you should prohibit 
irrigation of that 1,000 acres of land and let the water run to 
waste. That is the position taken by my distinguished friend 
from Colorado. It can be nothing more and nothing less, I 
read: 

Provided, That licenses for the develo 
tribution of power b7 by paea or muni 
joyed withou' the extent that such 
State or 5 tor State or municipal pi 
for the development, transmission, or distribution of p of power for — Seeman 
mining, or irrigation use in projects of not more horsepower 
capacity may be issued without 

Now you give him the right to use it for domestic purposes 
without charge. You give him the right to use it for mining 
purposes without charge, when all of us who come from the 
mining country know that the old mining ditches that were 
made in 1849, 1850, and on to 1861 and 1870 are now the 
irrigation ditches of that country which have so improved the 
country. But it is now contended by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado that even if you can develop a project whereby 50-horse- 
power capacity can be had, you are prohibited from using the 
water for irrigation. 

Now, I can not conceive of any piece of legislation with 
more folly in it than that proposition in a country where we 
need the water for irrigation, where one of the things in addi- 
tion to domestic use and for mining is the use of the water for 
irrigation; when at the same time with the development of say 
not exceeding 50-horsepower capacity you can get it without 
charge, but you are not entitled to use it for the irrigation of 
small projects, when what the West is built up upon is this 
irrigation of small projects. But here we have reversed the 
policy with the intention to say that no man shall hereafter 
develop these small projects where there are 160 acres, or 500 
acres, or a thousand acres, where the water shall not be used 
for irrigation or development, where if by chance there shall 
be any hydroelectric power developed the water can not be 
used for irrigation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that the use of 
this power for irrigation would not be included in the term of 
“beneficial use“? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the debate be closed. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I did not use five minutes. I ask 
five minutes in reply. 

Mr. SIMS. But we thrashed it out thoroughly before, 


ment, 5 or dis- 
ties shall be issued and tor 
n pore is ae yaa eiaa 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I thought we had settled it before. 

Mr. RAKER. We have not settled it, and we will not settle 
it until we settle it right. I ask five minutes in which to proceed, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 10 minutes, 5 minutes to be 
used by the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] and 5 min- 
utes to accommodate the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment close in 10 
minutes. It is understood that the gentleman from California 
shall occupy five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Awhile ago the gentleman happened to get 
a vote striking this word out of the bill, when it was put in the 
bill after months of consideration and hearing by the committee. 
The committee placed it in the bill and reported it to the House. 
The fact that the gentleman got it stricken out is no sign that 
it is going to be defeated. It is no sign that the Senate is going 
to strike it out. We are not legislating for what the Senate is 
going to do. We are legislating here for those things that are 
right. We are trying to place in this bill provisions joat will 
develop the country instead of retarding it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the amendment of the gentleman from 
Colorado broaden the use of this rather than restrict it, and 
8 not irrigation be included within the term “ beneficial 
use * 

Mr. RAKER. Surely, that might be. Now, here is another 
thing to show the inconsistency of the amendment in moving 
to strike out the word “irrigation.” Mining was all right. It 
was not provided for. It was not included by specific words and 
designations, but in this provision we now see that a man may 
use the water for the purpose of mining, designating that min- 
ing is one of the important things, which it is; but when you 
desire to use the same water, the same land, and the same con- 
ditions for irrigation after you have developed your hydroelec- 
trie power and the water has gone over the wheel, the gentle- 
man desires to have it stated in specific terms that it shall not 
be used for irrigation. I want to assert as an absolute fact, 
and I am satisfied it can not be contradicted by any engineer 
who has assisted in developing water and made surveys in the 
western country, that of every project that has ever grown up 
over half of the cost goes for the benefit of irrigation, and there 
is no doubt of it in the world. I know in my own State they 
are trying to put in a plant for hydroelectric energy. If you 
prevented the use of the water for irrigation you would make a 
desert out of a tract of possibly 5,000,000 acres of the finest 
land on earth. The plant which was established to give water 
to Los Angeles it turns out now could have been constructed 
solely and entirely for hydroelectric energy, but they are using 
it for the benefit of the irrigation of the lands adjoining the 
town and along the conduit; and the same is true of every other 
project and every other place, because if you stop to think, you 
use the land anyhow by the reservoirs, you take up the water 
and dam it for the purpose of confining it, so that an equal 
amount of water each day, each hour, and each minute will flow 
over your wheel to generate electricity, but that same water can 
be picked up and used for irrigation. 

Very often the construction of the entire system would have 
been justifiable for irrigation alone, and if you say that you 
shall not make the plans and specifications so as to use the 
water for its highest beneficial purposes, namely, for hydro- 
electric energy and for irrigation, you are depriving the country 
of its most important use, namely, for irrigation, simply be- 
cause you call this a water-power bill; in other words, a hydro- 
electric bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Just for one question. 

Mr. WALSH. It says this license for this purpose may be 
issued without charge. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. As I understand, that would not prohibit 
them from issuing a license with a charge. 

Mr. RAKER. Possibly not; but with the mining and do- 
mestic and municipal purposes right side by side with the 
irrigation plant of the man who has his land under irrigation, 
why should he be charged while the man engaged in the mining 

is not charged? Why should we not use the water for 
all it is worth, and why should you make a distinction? 

Mr. WALSH. There is no reason whatever. . 

Mr. RAKER. -I simply make again this assertion, that there 
is not a project constructed in the West, and there never will be 
one as long as the earth revolves as it does and the climate 
continues as it is, so that irrigation is necessary, when you build 
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a dam for a reservoir, where from 50 to 90 per cent of the con- 
struction will not be justified for irrigation alone. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, apparently the 
gentleman from California and I do not understand each other, 
I could admit practically everything that the gentleman has 
said. I am just as much in favor of irrigation development as 
he or anybody can possibly be. I have been interested in irri- 
gation nearly all my life. I am called “The Father of the 
Water Rights on the western slope of Colorado.” As the first 
referee of the district court of that entire country I adjudicated, 
determined, and established all the priorities and water rights, 
including over a thousand decrees, covering that vast, new 
northwestern part of our State, and settling the water rights 
of thousands* of people. I have practiced irrigation law for 
over 80 years, and if there is anybody in the West who is inter- 
ested in irrigation development I certainly am, and I would be 
the last one to ever knowingly interfere with any western de- 
velopment. I have always jealously guarded on this floor the 
rights of our Western States, and whenever I see the camel's 
nose of Federal bureaucratic control getting in under our tent 
of State irrigation rights I am fearful as to what it will lead to, 
I confess I am exceedingly incredulous about it. If you will 
read this language of this subsection here, the provision that 
we are now referring to, it provides that for a limited amount of 
use of water, including irrigation, no charge may be imposed. 

Let me ask the gentleman from California, has the Federal 
Government or anyone else ever in the history of the West had 
any right to charge for the use of unappropriated water for 
irrigation? Never on earth. They have no authority to charge 
us a royalty for our water for irrigation, and I do not propose 
to consent to it. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Not just now. 

Mr. RAKER. May I answer the gentleman's question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Not now. The gentleman can do 
so in his own time. I do not propose to permit any law to give 
the Government or anybody a right to impose a royalty charge 
upon or regulate any water for irrigation. If the law provides 
that the people may use 50 horsepower without charge it directly 
implies a charge for all above that amount. I do not care 
whether it is 50 horsepower or whether it is only a thimbleful 
of water, Congress has no right to charge us for it. It belongs 
to us. It is our heritage. Free water for irrigation has built 
up the West, and nobody can rightfully put any charge on it and 
nobody can lawfully put any 50-year limitation or any other 
limitation upon our constitutional right to the free and unim- 
peded and perpetual use of the waters of our streams for any 
beneficial use we see fit to make of it. 

The only condition or limitation that the law or anybody can 
put on the use of its water in the West is that if a man does 
not use it beneficially and continuously it goes back to the State 
government. As long as he uses it it belongs to the person who 
appropriates and beneficially uses it, and the use is free and 
without charge. I want to prevent anything getting into this 
bill that will allow some Federal commission in Washington to 
regulate or limit or control or put a charge on the use of water 
for irrigation in the West. That is our individual business. 
That is all there is to it, and all I am trying to prevent. I do 
not want every westerner to be compelled to consult some Fed- 
eral agent every time he wants to irrigate his potato patch. 

Cutting irrigation out of this bill does not prevent people from 
irrigation development. They can and will, as they always have, 
develop under the State laws. They will develop under the doc- 
trine of priority of appropriation. That is the way development 
will be made, and not by Congress or some Federal commission 
here in Washington, 3,000 miles away, and under such condi- 
tions and limitations and upon such charges as they see fit to 
. impose. That is the provision that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia would have in, and I am trying to prevent it. I am 
bitterly opposed to the principle itself of submitting and sub- 
jecting and surrendering our vested constitutional right to the 
use of our own water for irrigation in the arid States to any 
commission on earth. 

It belongs to us by the constitution of every Western State 
and by every enabling act which permitted them to come into 
the Union. I do not want to permit a law to be made taking 
away or jeopardizing that right and giving it to some com- 
mission. That is all there is to it, and I ask to have the word 
“irrigation” struck out in every place except in section 27, 
where it uses this specific language. What is the use of trying 
to fudge in, circumvent, and undermine or destroy this section 
by any subterfuge. Here is the language the committee put 
in the bill on my motion and after exhaustive consideration. 
It reads like this: 
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Sec. 27. That nothing herein contained shall be construed as affect- 
ing or ter pars * to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws of 
distribution of water used in icrigation On for ate ieee or 
or any vested right acquired hese iae aE e utah, 

That section not only recognizes and protects our plain con- 
stitutional vested water rights, but it is fair and honest, and 
no friend of the West can ever vote to destroy its effect or 
thwart or nullify its purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
ea LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 37, Une 14, after the word “States” insert “or any other 
licenses,” 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, that will then read: 

When licenses are issued that contemplate the use of navigation 
dams or other structures owned by the United States or other licensees, 
state gl. St Perioda Of e hae 10 0 
manner to be described in ack ee P F 

This provision they have in the bill is so just and wise that 
it occurred to me that it ought to be extended to cover every- 
thing in contemplation in the bill. If it is good for navigation 
dams, it is good for all other licensees. If it is necessary for 
the navigation licensees, it must be necessary for others. The 
time of 10 years gives everybody a time to get started, and it 
is a good time to readjust. Take the second 10 years, and the 
licensee might have a license authorizing him to pay a small 
rate, and by that time he might be making an immense fortune, 
and yet there would be no way to readjust it because his 
license runs for 50 years. I do not think it would be fair, 
because the licensee of a navigation dam might be called on 
after the first 10 years to raise and raise his payments, and 
there might possibly be a rivalry between them, and therefore 
the other licenses ought to be adjusted every 10 years; and 
that is the purpose of this amendment. This Government years 
ago gave away to the railroads enough land to have built 
every railroad that was built, and a great many scandals and 
robberies would have been done away with if the Government 
had built the roads and sold the lands. In that event the 
Government would have made millions. Here you give away 
untold values, and what do you get? This Government should 
not let all this get away from Federal control. This plan will 
be as decisive and far-reaching as the Dartmouth College case. 
Every 10 years there should be a readjustment of the charges, 
and now is the time to arrange it. You have had the lesson of 
the railroad land grants. 

I am afraid that you are going to do the same thing now. 
You are giving away the last great gift in your control, and you 
are getting nothing for it. I do not see how any man dare vote 
for such a proposition. This simple three-word amendment will 
put a stop to the whole business. It will put all the licenses 
upon the same basis as this navigation-dam license that the bill 
provides for. It will put all of the licensees on an equality. If 
you do not insert this amendment one man, 50 years from now, 
may be rolling in millions while another fellow in the same busi- 
ness a few miles away may be making only a reasonable amount 
of money. A 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Under this bill all these projects are 
put under the State utilities commissions, and if they permit any- 
one to get wealthy out of it, it is the fault of the State In which 
it is located and not the fault of the commission or of this 
committee. ‘ 

Mr. LITTLE. Then why put this provision in that those 
who have navigation dams shall be readjusted every 10 years? 
If it is fair for one it is fair for the other. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. One is a project that belongs to the Gov- 
ernment, and the other is a project that the Government does 
not own, where it does not own the water and does not own 
the site or any part of it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Nor does it own any of the licensees, and they 
should be treated alike. One licensee should pay the same as 
another. There is no reason why you should give one set of men 
contracts that nobody else can get. It is not fair or sensible. 
You are going to be subjected in ensuing years to an immense 
amount of criticism for the thing that you are inserting in this 
bill. 

If it should turn out that men shall grow rich at the expense 
of the last great gift of the Nation, and you have not provided 
that they shall make proper remuneration, every man here will 
be criticized, and no one likes to vote against a bill that has 
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such splendid opportunities for good in it; but for heaven's 
sake, make the same provision for every licensee. This is a 
simple thing. It can be done in three words. It will not dis- 
arrange anything in the bill. It will just say to these gentle- 
men that will get a license to use water anywhere they want to 
that they shall be subject to the same readjustment every 10 
years which the man who gets the license under a navigation 
dam is subject to, and if it is not right that they should be 
subjected to that readjustment, you should not ask the other 
man to be readjusted. The theory that the States can alter 
any contract made by the Nation in a license is, of course, 
without any foundation whatever. When this license issues 
from the Federal Government no State board can interfere. 
No court will hold otherwise. The commission issuing the 
licenses will consider the fact that one has the advantage of 
a Government project and make the charge accordingly. They 
will take the same fact into consideration every 10 years at 
the readjustment. But they can not do that if they do not pass 
my amendment. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr, Chairman, it is astonishing how one with 
the usual precision of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE] 
should make such a mistake. The difference between navigation 
dams and a private dam is this: A navigation dam has already 
been constructed by the United States, so that the licensee of a 
Government dam is not subjected to the large expense involved 
in the construction of a private dam. The dam is intended pri- 
marily for navigation purposes and incidentally for water power. 
The gentleman will understand that one of the difficulties in the 
development of water power by the issuing of licenses for the 
construction of private dams lies in the difficulty of inducing 
capital to make investment in these water-power plants. If the 
price to be paid is to be adjusted every 10 years, would the gen- 
tleman invest his money, stock, or bonds in a water-power plant? 

Mr. LITTLE. An investor has to be adjusted under the other 
provisions, does he not? 

Mr. GORDON. In the other case the Government paid all of 
the expense. 

Mr. LITTLE. No; it did not. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; it did. 

Mr. SMALL. There are sufficient restrictions in this bill 
already to protect the public, but if an investor is confronted 
with the contingency that every 10 years there is to be a read- 
justment of the license terms and the prices which he is to pay, 
it would be a sufficient deterrent to prevent the investment of any 
capital and would make the bill absolutely nugatory. 

Mr. LITTLE. If there were sufficient provisions, of course, 
I would not have offered the amendment, at least if they appealed 
to me. What are the provisions that require a man who takes 
a license for 50 years to be readjusted or rearranged in condi- 
tions according to the development of the business that he is 
running? Where is there any such provision? 

Mr. SMALL. The purpose of the gentleman's amendment is 
to place dams constructed by private capital in the same relation 
as the licensee occupies with reference to Government dams. 

Mr. LITTLE. Sure. That is, on fhat point, as far as a re- 
adjustment of payments every 10 years to meet conditions. 

Mr. SMALL. The present law, which was reported by the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, requires that all Government 
dams which in this bill are called navigation dams shall be 
constructed with sloughs and all the other particular appliances 
of a dam useful for water power, so that when the licensee takes 
possession of it he has a complete dam fitted for navigation, anil 
also fitted to be immediately applied to the development of water 
power. That great expense has been borne already. 

Mr. LITTLE. The commission will take all those things 
into consideration when they readjust, will they not, if it is a 
fair commission? If they will not, we should not have such a 
commission. s 

Mr. SMALL. But the gentleman loses sight of the fact we 
are inviting capital to invest in these water-power plants. 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not lose sight of it. 

But will not the commission take ail those facts into consid- 
eration when they readjust? Why, surely. 

Mr. SMALL. The weakness of the gentleman’s amendment 
lies in the uncertainty which it involves, and capital will not 
invest. 

Mr. LITTLE. It is not more unfair for one than for another. 
Each knows just what to expect—a readjustment every 10 
years, Why should any Government grant be untrammeled for 
50 years? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, line 18, after the word “works” strike out the semicolon, 
insert a comma, and edd the following language: that such license 
shall be upon the express condition that said licensee shall make 
settlement or compensation for all damages to be caused by the con- 
structicn of such project according to the laws of the State where 
such damages are to be caused before the construction of such project.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I hope that this 
amendment will meet with the approval of the committee. I 
think there is nothing in the amendment but what any man on 
the committee will see is wise and ought to be the law. The bill 
as drawn by the committee, it will be noticed, is drawn in an 
awkward way. For instance, it is stated in the bill: 

No license hereunder shall have the effect of relieving the licensee 
from liability for any injury or damage occasioned by the construction, 
maintenance, or operation of said project work. 

But the statement is not made that the licensee shall as a pre- 
requisit before construction pay those damages or cause them 
to be settled or paid before the work is started. In my mind 
and due to my experience that sort of a provision is very essen- 
tial in these projects. I have in my mind, Mr. Chairman, the 
Mississippi River in particular and some experiences which I 
have had on that river in watching some improvement work 
which has been made there. In 1905 the Congress passed an act 
permitting the Keokuk & Hamilton Water Power Co. to build 
across the Mississippi River from Keokuk, Iowa, to Hamilton, 
III., a dam for the purpose of generating hydroelectric power. 
A few years after that act was passed work on this great project 
was started, and to-day there is stretching across the Missis- 
sippi River at Keokuk, Iowa, and extending over and touching 
the Illinois shore in the district which I represent a great dam, 
the second greatest water-power project in the United States. 
That original act did not provide in any way for any compensa- 
tion to the Government, and to-day thousands of hydroelectric 
horsepower are being manufactured at that dam and sold to 
consumers at high rates and absolutely without compensation 
to the United States Government at all. I want to say, further, 
that the original act as it was passed by this House and by the 
Senate had a provision in it as to damages which reads as fol- 
lows, and I would like to have the chairman of the committee and 
the rest of the gentlemen notice this, because it is a provision 
that is entirely different from the provisions of this act and 
seems to be a provision that ought to cover the case, but, as I 
shall state in a minute, does not: 

That compensation shall be made by the said Keokuk & Hamilton 
Water Power Co. to all persons, firms, or corporations whose land or 
other property may be taken, overflowed, or otherwise damaged by the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of the said work in accordance 
with the laws of the State where such land or other property may be 
situated. x 

Now, that act provided, if you gentlemen will notice, that 
compensation must be paid by the Keokuk & Hamilton Water 
Power Co., according to the laws of the State in which the 
damage was committed. This act does not so provide. This 
act has no provision that damage shall be paid as a prerequisite 
to doing the work. The only difference between the language 
of the act of 1905 and the amendment I have offered is this, 
gentlemen, that I have provided in my amendment that the 
license shall state as a prerequisite that before beginning work 
the person starting the project shall make settlement for or 
pay all damages to be caused by the erection of the proposed 
work. Does any man here in this committee know of any 
eminent-domain act of any State in the Union that permits the 
erection of a railroad or any other public utility that does not 
provide as a prerequisite the payment or settlement of all dam- 
ages to be caused by the erection of that improvement? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Or the giving of a bond. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The giving of a bond or the pay- 
ment of compensation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. I think this is important. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman ask for five minutes? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Then, I ask for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman propose that this shall be a 
part of the license and a condition on which the license is 
issued? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Les. 

Mr. SIMS. It does not require them to pay whatever this 
damage may be in. advance? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No. I think the license ought to be 
taken on the condition that the licensee before starting construc- 
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tion will make settlement for this damage under the laws of the 
State in which the damage is to be caused. 

Now, let me tell you what has happened on the Mississippi 
River. That project has been completed for over 10 years. The 
Mississippi River has been dammed there, and they have been 
making this hydroelectric energy, which they have been selling, 
as I say, at very high rates. There are damage suits pending 
there now, gentlemen, that have been started in the last year 
or two, in which hundreds of thousands of dollars in damages are 
involved. Those claims are pending there yet, where the people 
can not get their damages, and I do not know when they will 
do so, although the work has been finished for almost 10 years, 
The trouble in damming a river like the Mississippi is that no- 
body knows what damage there is going to be, except the 
engineers who have charge of the work. With that project the 
water was dammed for over 50 miles—from Keokuk, Iowa, to 
10 miles above Burlington, lowa—and it took the best engineer- 
ing skill to figure the back-water curve. The gentlemen from 
Iowa here in Congress know that these things that I am talking 
about are true. Perhaps 100,000 acres of land have been flooded 
by that project, some of the best lands in the United States, and 
to-day some of the farmers who own those lands are trying to 
get into court and collect damages from this company, and suits 
are pending. 

Mr. SIMS. The provision was not in the act? It was in the 
bill but was stricken out somehow? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It ought to have been in the act. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield for one moment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Did the act originally have the language in it 
that the gentleman wants to put in it, and was it stricken out 
somewhere in one body or the other? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not know about the act of 
1905 in its original form, but as it was passed it did not carry 
it as a prerequisite. It said in that act that they should pay 
the damage, but did not say when. That is the trouble about it, 
We ought to say that these licenses are taken on condition 
that the damages be adjusted before they start work, so that 
there will be no trouble about the thing, and so that they would 
have to do what a railroad company has to do, or any other 
public-service corporation. The licenses should be taken on the 
condition that they will pay. 

Mr. SIMS. And given grounds for revocation of the license 
in case they do not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. I do not think they ought 
to pay anything before they start their work. 

Mr. SISSON. They might make it a lien on the property 
when a judgment is obtained. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think it can be handled under 
the laws of the various States. Take the State of Illinois; 
there, before any railway or any other public-utility company 
starts its actual work it must settle for the damages. 

Mr. SISSON. On that piece of property? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. On that particular work. And so 
should these companies. Before they start their work they 
ought to settle. 

Mr, SISSON. But the gentleman will understand that this 
difficulty that did occur with the railroads will not occur here, 
You can not tell just exactly what damage will occur to a piece 
of land by building a dam below the land, and it is only after the 
damage has occurred that you can determine with accuracy how 
much the damage has been. Therefore, unless the gentleman has 
some suggestion to make as to a lien upon the property of the 
company building the dam he will have a good deal of difficulty 
in the enforcement of it prior to the time the dam is built. I 
am in sympathy with the position taken by the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is manifest that each licensee 
ought to comply with the laws of the State in that respect before 
he starts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Let me have just one minute. 

Mr. SIMS. I think well of the gentleman’s amendment. I 
have no objection to his having one minute. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would like to have two minutes. 

Mr. SEMS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that the 
debate close in four minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate close in four minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think this matter is of sufficient 
importance to warrant us in letting the chairman of the com- 
mittee take up this amendment during the night and look it over 
and decide for himself about it. My only hope is that if the 


language does not meet with his approval he can draft something 
along that line which will cover that point. 

Mr. SIMS. If it is the purpose to pay damages according to 
the laws of the State in which the damage occurs, that might be 
thrashed out in conference, I want to get this bill into confer- 
ence sometime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY] 
is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I am in hearty sympathy 
with the purpose of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granaar], 
but I see objections to it. In New York we have no such 
process by which they must settle for all damages before they 
can begin work on a project. It seems to me that would in- 
definitely hold up the commencement of the work. I do not 
know of any way in which you can settle for these claims 
except by suit. 

Now, if you are going to have condemnation cases, you have 
to have a trial, and you may have an appeal; and the utmost 
you can provide for, it seems to me, is certainty of recovery. 
In the State of New York the way we do these things is this: 
When a railroad, for instance, wants to take a piece of land, if 
it wants to take it immediately, the statute gives it the right 
to enter upon the land upon the giving of a bond tv satisfac- 
torily settle damages. That enables the public utility to enter 
upon the construction’ work for the benefit of the public at 
once. If you provide that all these projects must be com- 
pensated for and the damages paid in advance, you will put 
it in an impracticable position. The gentleman from IIIinois 
[Mr. GRAHAM] says the Keokuk dam has not been paid for in 
10 years. You may put off the beginning of the work for 10 
years. That could not be done. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not see how the damages could arise until 
after the work had begun. 

Mr. SISSON. Perhaps the parties suffering damage could 
begin suits under the laws of IIlinois. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But to make them settle in advance before 
they can know the amount of the settlement seems to me to 
be impracticable. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that a 
vote be deferred on the gentleman’s amendment so that he 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] and others 
may have time in which to prepare an amendment and return 
to it later. There is no opposition to it. I ask unanimous 
consent that action on this amendment be deferred until some 
time in the future. The debate, of course, is closed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that at a later time the committee return 
to the amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to the last 
part of this paragraph (e), following the paragraph providing 
that the licenses may be issued for not more than 50 horsepower 
free of charge. The bill reads: 

But in no case shall a license be issued free of charge for the develop- 
ment and utilization of power created by any navigation dam and that 
the amount ch: iginn in any i shall be as nearly as possible 
that ascertained the commission to be the value of such power. 

I do not understand whether those sentences refer to the 50- 
horsepower licenses or not. 

Mr. SIMS. There would not be any navigation dam that 
would develop any horsepower at all that would not develop 
more than 50 horsepower. 

Mr. DILL. Then the provision that there shall be licenses 
free of charge does not refer to the 50 horsepower? 

Mr. SIMS. No. 

Mr. DILL. How do you expect to get any development by 
saying that your charge for the license shall be as nearly as pos- 
sible that ascertained by the commission to be the value of such 
power? 

Mr. SIMS. As I understand it, that refers only to navigation 
dams where the Government has incurred the expense. 

Mr. DILL. If the licensee must pay the value of the power, 
how can he afford to put any money into a power plant or plant 
to develop that power? 

Mr. SIMS. You mean to pay the value of the power deliyered 
to the consumer? 

Mr. DILL. That is what this says. 

Mr. SIMS. Undoubtedly it does not mean that. 

Mr. DILL. It is the last part of this paragraph, from line 3 
to line 5. It says “the amount charged therefor in any license 
shall be as nearly as possible that ascertained by the commis- 
sion to be the value of such power.” 

If you are going to charge a man the full value of the power 
which he is given a license to use, how can you expect him to 
go ahead and develop that power? 
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Mr. SIMS. I myself never inferred that the man would be 
charged the value of the power if he has put in his own generat- 
ing plant or anything of that sort. 

Mr. DILL. I think it would be a very short-sighted policy, 
but, as I read the language, that is what this provides. 

Mr. SIMS. We can pass it over and look into it and return 
to it later. ‘ 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I intended to ask the same question that has 
been asked by the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I do not know that I want to move to strike it 
out entirely, but I did want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to it in order that it might be remedied, so that the 
power could be used. In fixing the charge, the commission 
should take the value of the power into consideration, but if 
they charged the full value of it there would be nothing which 
would induce anyone to want to develop it. 

Mr. SIMS. This was drawn by a scientific engineer, Mr. 
Merrill, and I would not like to agree to change language that 
he had put in after long study without giving him notice. 

Mr. DILL. I wanted to call it to the attention of the com- 
mittee. I think it would be all right for them to take into con- 
sideration the value of the power, but if you charge the value of 
it that leaves no inducement to any man to take the power. 

Mr. SIMS. That is a timely suggestion. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. This applies only to navigation dams which 
have been constructed by the Government. 

Mr. SIMS. Without any contribution from any other source. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Oh, no. 

Mr. DILL. It does not say that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. On page 26 we have the definition— 


“ Navigation dam“ means a dam or other work constructed or owned 
by the United States for the improvement of W with or with- 
out contribution from others, from which flows surplus water not needed 


for navigation that may be disposed of under the provisions of this act. 


Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. So if you have a dam constructed by the 
aid of contributions from the power companies, if they help to 
construct a dam to develop water power, why should you charge 
them the full value of the power? 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that this portion of the bill is intended to apply only to naviga- 
tion dams that have already been constructed either with or with- 
out contributions. It does not have any reference to dams to be 
constructed in the future, as I understand it. 

Mr. DILL. It does not so state. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Let us refer to page 26 and see if it 
does: 

Navigation dam“ means a dam or other work constructed or owned 
by the United States for the improvement of navigation, with or with- 
out contribution from others, from which flows surplus water not needed 
for navigation that may be disposed of under the provisions of this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Take the dam in the Black Warrior River, No. 17, 
as I remember, a 63-foot dam. When we constructed that dam 
we so laid the foundation that it would be possible in the future 
to convert it into a water-power dam. Now, suppose some man 
wants to go there and develop the power at that dam in ac- 
cordance with the limitations of this bill and under the super- 
vision of the commission. That is a navigation dam. That 
is what it is put there for, and the commission has no discretion 
in the matter. If a company wanted to develop that great 
power there from that 63-foot dam the commission would have 
to charge them whatever the power was worth, which, of course, 
means that nobody would go there, because nobody could make 
anything out of it. 

Mr. SIMS. As this was drawn by a scientific engineer, I do 
not want to make any agreement about it until it is looked into. 
I do not want this language to mean what the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. D] and the gentleman from Mississippi 
think it may mean, or maybe construed to mean. I do not want 
it to mean that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Why would not this amendment cure the 
objection raised by the gentleman from Washington and by the 
gentleman from Mississippi: To strike out the period after the 
word “power,” in line 5, on page 38, and insert: 


Such a fair return on any amount contributed by licensee. 


Mr. SIMS. I would rather we would not amend this now. 
If I had drawn this bill or if some member of the committee 
had drawn it I would have no objection, but this is the work of 
Mr. Merrill in both the original and amended bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. What is the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 
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Mr. SIMS. Let us pass it over with a view of getting up an 
amendment to prevent the possibility of this language being 
construed as both the gentleman from Washington and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi construe it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. With unanimous consent to return to it. 

Mr. SIMS. There will be no trouble about that; there will 
be no objection to returning to it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will offer an amendment with no idea of 
its being adopted at this time, so that it may be considered to- 
morrow. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know about to-morrow, but to be con- 
sidered when we return to it. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr, RAKER. I shall reserve an objection to that. 

. SIMS. Amendments can be offered, but without debate. 
a . RAKER. I have another amendment that I want to 
offer. 


Mr. SIMS. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add new N 0: 

“(f) N — ee Bi on s Alrwetiß benefited by 
the construction by another licensee of a storage reservoir or other head- 
water improvement, the commission may, in its discretion, require as a 
condition of the license that the licensee so benefited shall reimburse 
the owner of such reservoir or other improvements for such part of the 
annual Rena to for interest, maintenance, and depreciation thereon as 
the com! on may deem equitable. The proportion of such charges to 
be paid by any licensee shall be set forth in the license, and all amounts 
so received by any licensee shall be paid into a special amortization 
eens for the retirement of the cost of such reservoir or other improve- | 
a Whenever such reservoir or other improvement is constructed by 
the United States the commission shall assess similar charges against 
any licensee directly benefited 20 and any amount so assessed 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States to be reserved and 
appropriated as a t of the 1 fund for headwater improyements 
as provided in on 17 hereof.” 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, just after the Committee on Water 
Power had closed the consideration of the bill in executive 
session a communication was received by the chairman from 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, forwarding a letter of 
recommendation from Col. Hugh Cooper, then in France, con- 
nected with Government work. In the letter Col. Cooper recom- 
mended that there should be some legislation encouraging the 
construction of storage dams for equalization of the flow of 
streams. 

The matter was submitted by the chairman of the committee 
to four members, consisting of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LEE], the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], and myself. In 
the absence of Mr. Lege I submit the proposed amendment. I 
think we all agree in the principle therein contained, but there 
may be possibly some difference of opinion as to verbiage. The 
principle of the amendment is simply this: To encourage the 
construction of storage reservoirs by licensees upon the stream, 
to the end that if another licensee builds a power plant on same 
stream, whether above or below the original licensee’s plant, 
that licensee shall annually pay into an amortization reserve 
fund a proportion of the cost of operation and maintenance and 
of interest charges represented by the construction of the reser- 
voir by the first licensee. 

In that way we seek to equalize competitive conditions, for 
if a licensee who builds the reservior stands all the costs of the 
reservoir and maintenance charges, and another licensee builds 
another dam on the same stream and gets the advantage of the 
equalization of the flow of that stream by reason of the con- 
struction of the reservoir by the first licensee he has an ad- 
vantage. If, for instance, they are both engaged in the produc- 
tion of pulp or paper, the one who builds last gets the benefit of 
the equalized flow and has a very strong advantage over the first 
licensee who was at the expense of building the reservoir. 

The amendment I have offered requires that the money paid 
by the first licensee toward interest charges and maintenance 
and operation for the reservoir shall be segregated and put into 
an amortization reserve, in order, in the course of years, to 
wipe out the net-investment cost of the reservoir. So that when 
that shall have been wiped out there will be nothing that will 
be chargeable to the second or other licensees except purely 
maintenance and operation charges. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman stated that this charge should 
be imposed whether the second dam is built above or below. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

mr WALSH. If the second dam is built above the reser- 
volr 
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Mr. BSCH. Oh, no; above the plant of the first licensee, but 
between that plant and the reservoir. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I understand. 

Mr. ESCH. Then the last paragraph of the amendment re- 
lates to payments where the Government builds the project, and 
that is all practically taken care of in section 17 of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition upon this 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate upon this amendment close in five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon this. 

Mr. SIMS. Three minutes to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton and two minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee how long he intends to sit this evening? 

Mr. SIMS. Just as long as gentlemen will stay here with me. 

Mr. GILLETT. Well, that is not very long. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, I hope the gentleman will wait for a moment 
or two. I have been practically notified that if we do not get 
this bill through before Friday then the Committee on Ways and 
Means is going to take charge, and we will have no chance. We 
have not had any smooth sailing at all. Something is breaking 
in all the time. I do not think it is the fault of any member of 
the committee. I think we should go on to-night certainly until 
5.30 o'clock. 

Mr. GILLETT. - If the gentleman will say that he will rise at 
5.30 o'clock I will have nothing more to say. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, the real fight on this bill is 
going to come when we reach section 14, and I suggest that we 
get down to section 14 before we quit to-night. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; I shall make a point of no quorum if 
an attempt is made to do that. 

Mr. DOREMUS. There is only one more section before we 
reach that. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; we are now on section 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. SIMS. Then the debate is to close in five minutes? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I want five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh—— 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of this com- 
mittee, and I think that I am entitled to have at least five 
minutes once in a while, whether it amounts to anything or not. 
I have given years of study to the subject. 

Mr. SIMS. If members of the committee want to defeat this 
bill they know how to do it. 

Mr. RAKER. That is not fair. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, I know the gentleman from California does 
not want to defeat it. 

Mr. RAKER. This amendment is the result of the delibera- 
tions of a subcommittee appointed after we got through with 
this particular thing. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia ought to have five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I ask that debate close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this amendment close in 10 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in the 
adoption of this amendment. Many of the streams that flow 
down from the mountains have lakes and natural reservoirs on 
the way above any suitable place for a dam, and if such an 
amendment as this is not adopted the first man who builds a 
dam on the streams may be put to the tremendous expense of 
building a great storage reservoir from which those who will 
build later will profit. The remarks of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Esca] apply particularly to the mountain 
streams upon the western side of the Rocky Mountains, and 
it is there that most of the development under this bill will 
result. 

I have the honor to represent in this House a district that 
has a tremendous amount of undeveloped water power. ‘The 
power sites are there and in most cases are already in private 
ownership. In some instances considerable amounts of money 
have been spent looking to the development of these sites; but, of 
course, without legislation they are all at a standstill, Take the 
Columbia River power sites and the power sites on the streams 
that flow into it. If a dam is built to establish a reservoir for 
water to furnish power on one of these streams, it furnishes 
water for all dams below it, and whoever may happen to build 
a dam on a power site below should contribute to the cost of 
the reservoir dam in proportion to the benefits received. This 


amendment provides that very thing, and I most earnestly hope 
it will be adopted. 

If I may add just a word, I desire to say that I think it is 
exceedingly important to the country and particularly to the peo- 
ple of the Northwest that this water-power legislation be passed 
and passed soon. With only 6,000,000 horsepower out of all the 
water power in the United States developed, the need for legis- 
lation that will enable capital to develop this power while at 
the same time protecting the rights and interests of the people 
becomes more imperative every day. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, at the time that I asked for 
recognition I supposed there would be some objection to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Escu], but it is so eminently proper and equitable that I can 
not conceive that it will fail of adoption. This certainly must 
be adopted, because unless such an amendment is incorporated 
in the bill it will be an injustice to some early builders of water 
power where it becomes necessary to construct reservoirs, and 
the amendment is also necessary for the protection of the United 
States in such reservoirs as the Government shall build. I think 
it is eminently wise and a necessary amendment to the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. As the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! 
has well said, there was some little question as to the verbiage, 
but the main object of this amendment was agreed upon by the 
subcommittee appointed after the committee concluded its work, 
as suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin. A number of 
us thought this object embodied in the bill, but if it is 
tentatively it is not specifically designated, and it should be 
provided as this amendment directs. So that not only the Gov- 
ernment but the individual who has constructed a dam or 
project, municipal or otherwise, if its works are used by a 
subsequent licensee, no matter who it may be, should contribute 
to the expense that the subsequent works are benefited by 
virtue of the original work, and I therefore trust that the 
amendment will be adopted. It should be from every concely- 
able standpoint. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, now I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my remarks on the question of the irrigation 
amendment so as to include the questions propounded by me to 
the various persons who a red before the committee when 
this matter was under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont 
paragraph (f), just for the purpose of asking a question. I 
want to ask the chairman of the committee what it means. This 
bill, as I understand it, was drawn by somebody in one of the 
departments. It is difficult to tell by the bill whether it is for 
the purpose of enabling or preventing the development of water 
power, and it puts a great many limitations and conditions in 
giving the commission power to do, I suppose, everything that 
1 drafter could think of While he was writing it. Now, he 
a g 

Such further conditions not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act as the commission may require. 

What is the purpose of that? 

Mr, SIMS. It means just what it says and just what ought 
to be in the bill. If we are going to put the administration in 
the hands of the commission they should have some administra- 
tive discretion lodged in them. It is certainly unobjectionable 
in every sense. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If that is the only answer the gentle- 
man has I will remind him of the fact that about the only 
discretion given the commission in paragraph (e) the gentle- 
man moved to strike out just now, and now he says they ought 
to have discretion—— 

Mr. SIMS. I did not move to strike out. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman moved to strike out the 
first two lines of the paragraph which gave some discretion. 

Mr. SIMS. In relation to the charge to be made. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. And to previde they should not have 
any. Now, it does occur to me 

Mr. SIMS. I left them the discretion as to how much higher 
they might go. - 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It occurs to me that is going quite a 
ways to authorize this commission to put all the limitations that 
you have enumerated or evidently this man could think of. 

Mr. SIMS. Not inconsistent with the law. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I understand, but it does not permit 
oe to prescribe any other conditions just so the bill did not for- 

it. 
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Mr. SIMS. Not inconsistent with the law; it will have to be 
consistent. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Unless there is something in the bill 
which is inconsistent, they can add all the conditions you have 
enumerated, and if they can conjure up anything else that is 
not forbidden here they can put that on. 

Mr. SIMS. My observation has been that when adminis- 
trative officers are dealing with. special interests they need about 
all the power they can get and even then they do not cope with 
the special interests very successfully; they will then often get 
ahead of them. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. In view of the fact that the chairman of 
the committee stated here on the floor of the House at the begin- 
ning of the debate that this was not a bill te enable people to 
develop water power for the purpose of making money out of it, 
I suppose this ‘is a thoroughly consistent provision to leave in it. 
If anybody thought they could possibly make some money with 
all these limitations, the commission will be authorized to pre- 
scribe some further provisions to prevent it. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the next paragraph be numbered (g) and the next one (h), so 
as to correspond with the amendment already adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the paragraph (f) 
will be numbered (g) and (g) numbered (h). 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 12: That whenever application is filed for a Jopera ect —— 
involving navigable waters of the United States am 
shall fi a upon investigation that the needs of navigation. —.— tae 
construction of a lock. or locks or other navigation structures, and that 
such structures can not, consistent with a reasonable investment cost 


cerning the 
participation of the United States in the cost of construction of such 
navigation structures. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
word “either” and the words “ or after,” in line 23, page 39. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will * 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON: ee 39, line 23, strike out 
the word “either” and the words or 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. 8 this section relates to 
dams and navigable waters where locks are required and can 
not be constructed by the licensee within the limits of a rea- 
sonable investment cost on the entire project. It provides that 
where such a condition exists the commission may, either be- 
fore or after taking action upon the application, make a report 
upon the project to Congress, with the estimate of the cost of 
the contemplated locks. It seems to me quite apparent that if 
any report is to be made at all and that report is to be con- 
sidered by Congress it ought to be made before and not after 
the report is made by the commission. The proposition is so 
self-evident as to not require argument, it seems to me, or any 
further discussion. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I call—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. I know what the gentleman is calling my 
attention to, and I apologize for striking out any amendment 
agreed to by the distinguished gentleman who prepared the 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to ask the chairman of the committee a question. On page 
40 it says: 

And shall submit such report to Con is with such recommendations 


as it deems appropriate con participation of the United 
States in the cost of construction of such navigation structures. 


That means the participation of the United States in paying 


the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. That is what I understand it has reference to. 
It might be an excessive cost that would be too great for the 
2 to justly bear. I suppose that is the object and pur- 
pose of it. 

Mr. WALSH. And are these the Iocks or structures that are 
is ago conditions of the license as provided in section 11? 

3 S T presume they are. I suppose they are in- 
0 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Would not the language be clear if we 
struck out “participation,” in line 3, and inserted “ contribu- 
tion,” and struck out “in” and inserted “to”? 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 13. That the licensee shall commence the construction of the 
project works within the time fixed in the license, shall thereafter in 
faith and with due diligence prosecute such construction, and 
Shall within the time fixed in the license ae tb lete and put into opera- 
tion such part of the ultimate 1 us the commission shall deem 
em apes to supply the reasonable needs of the then available market, 
and shall from time to time thereafter construct such portion of the 
balance of such development as the Sa may direet, so as tu 


. completion of COSTEA m be extended by the commission 
when no ees gyal with the public interests. In case the licensee 
shall not commence actual construction of the 1 5 works, or of any 
specified part thereof, within the time bed. in the license or as ex 
tended by the commission, then, after due notice a the license shall, 
as to such project works or part thereof, be terminated upon written 
order of the commission. In case the construction of the project works, 
or of any specified part rere: have: been begun but not completed 
within the time prescribed in the license, or as extended by the com- 
mission, then the ern General. Spon the request of the commission, 
shall institute roceedings in equity the district court of the United 
States for the trict in which any part of the project is: situated. for 
the revocation of said license, thet {bse of the works constructed. and 
such other — relief as the case may demand, as provided for in 
section 26 he 

Mr. 8 and Mr. WALSH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa] is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, we have just finished reading 
section 13. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SIMS. I mean to rise, if the gentleman has no amendment 
to offer. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I was going to suggest purely a clerical error 
on page 41, in line 3. The word “ licensee” should be “ license.” 
It is the first word in line 3. 

Mr. SIMS. I was going to say this, that if the. gentleman 
does not object we will read section 14 and not offer any amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there a. unanimous-consent request 
to change the word “licensee to license ? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 14. That upon not less than two years’ notice in writing from 
the commission the United States shall have the right, upon or af the 
expiration of any license, to take over and thereafter to 5 and 
operate any project or projects, as defined in section 3 hereof, and 
or the right to take over 
upon mu — — with the licensee pro oparty owned and held 

ey 


such reasonable dependen to 
serviceable, and dependent e 
caused by the severance t 


damages, 

determined by agreement get the commission and the Ace and 
In case they can not agree, by proceedings as ee ag instituted by the 
United States in the district court of the Uni States in the district 
within which any such preperty may be arar Provided, That such 
net investment shall not include or be affected by the value of any 
lands, rights of —.— or oz other 2 | bons the United — licensed 
he es teac 7 in 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to see if we can agree on 
time for debate. In advance of that I want to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the amendment which I offered 


‘as to amortization, for the purpose of including in it this state- 


ment which I had printed and a calculation to show what it 
would be at different capitalization values. 

eCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. In the morning we will take up this net-invest- 
ment amendment wherever it appears in the bill and debate it, 
and I want to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] if 
we could agree on the time for debate to-night, he to have one 
half of the time, to yield to whomsoeyer he desires, and myself 
the other half? 

Mr. ESCH. I will say, Mr. Chairman, it would be probably 
more advisable to make arrangement as to time in the morning, 
because I see that most of the Members on this side of the com- 
mittee are not i arate and I do not know how much time they 
will require. I think we could come to a rapid agreement in 
the morning. : 
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Mr. SIMS. Very well. 

Mr. ESCH. But I would suggest that the chairman of the 
committee offer such amendments as he has, so that they can be 
printed in the Recorp and the House may have the benefit of 
them fo-morrow. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to offer one amendment, to strike out the 
definition. 

Mr. ESCH. What amendments are to be offered to section 14? 

. Mr. FERRIS. I have an amendment, Mr. Chairman. I move 
to strike out the section and insert the original paragraph. 

Mr. SIMS. And the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Dore- 
Mus] proposes to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not ask that it be read, but merely to have 
it printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be printed in the Record for the use of the committee, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I have an amendment to section 14 which I 
offer for the information of the committee, to be printed in the 
Rercord. I would like to have it appear in the Recorp at this 
place. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have offered mine, but it was not read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendments 
offered will be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Following are the amendments referred to: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ferris: Page 41, line 10, strike out sec- 
tions 14 and 15 and insert sections 14 and 15 of original bill, which 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. That upon not Jess than two years’ notice in writing from 
the commission the United States shall have the right, upon or after 
the expiration of any license, to take over and thereafter maintain and 
operate any project or projects, as defined in section 3 hereof, and 
covered in whole or in part Af the license, or the right to take over 
upon mutual agreement with the licensee a 8 ned and held 
by the licensee then valuable and serviceable in the development, trans- 
mission, or distribution of power and which is then dependent for its 
usefulness upon the continuance of the license, together with any lock 
or locks or other aids to navigation constructed at the expense of the 
licensee, upon the condition that before taking possession it shall pay 
the fair value not to exceed actual cost of property taken, plus suc 
reasonable severance damages, if any, as may be caused ay. the sepa- 
ration of said 8 from property valuable, serviceable, and de- 
i gh as above set forth, but not taken, and shall assume all con- 

tracts entered into by the licensee with the a “gees of the commission. 

“The value of such property so taken shat be determined by agree- 

can 
in 
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ment between the commission and the licensee, and in case the 

not acen; by proceedings in equity instituted by the United Sta 

the district court of the United States in the district within which an 
of such property may be located: Provided, That such fair value sha 
not include or affected by the value of any lands, rights of way, or 
other 3 of the United States licensed by the commission under 
this act, | Shed license, or or good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues: vided further, That the values allowed for water rights, 
rights of way, land, or interest in lands shall not be in excess of the 
actual reasonable cost thereof at the time of acquisition by the lessee. 

“Sec. 15. That if the United States does not exercise its right to take 
over, maintain. and operate the 8 of the licensee, or any 
thereof, as provided in section 14 hereof, the commission is autho: 
to issue a new license to the original licensee upon such terms and 
conditions as may be authorized and required under the then existing 
laws and regulations, or to issue a new license under said terms and con- 
ditions to a new licensee, which licensee my cover any project or projects 
covered by the original license, and shal! be issued on the condition 
that the new licensee shall, before taking possession of such project or 
projects, pay such amount for the property taken and assume such 
contracts as the United States is required to do in the matter specified 

in section 14 hereof.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. DOREMUS: Page 41, line 12, after the 
word “right,” strike out “upon or after” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “during the continuance or upon.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (S. 1419) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of dams 
across navigable waters,“ approved June 21, 1906, as amended 
by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the Im- 
provement and development of waterways for the uses of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: > 
To Mr. Mason, for two days, on account of important business. 
To Mr. Joux W. RaINEx, indefinitely, on account of illness in 
his family. 
STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


consent for the immediate consideration of Senate bill S. 2493. It 


is a bill to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act to provide 
for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” approved 
December 29, 1916. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. The report is No. 263. I will 
state when the bill is read the reason for the urgency of this 
measure. . 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet, I have no objection to the bill itself, but it hardly seems 
fair for the gentleman to ask that we pass a measure of this 
importance with just a mere handful of Members here, 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman is going to object, the 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from Colorado the first 
thing in the morning. 


Mr. WALSH. That is all right. I will object with that 
understanding. z 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Very well. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, September 4, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12835) 
to provide further for the national security and defense by 
authorizing the President to control rental charges in certain 
areas and to amend subsection (b) of section 1 of the act ap- 
proved May 16, 1918, entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to provide housing for war needs,” and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 768), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. KITCHEN introduced a bill (H. R. 12863) to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Mr. BORLAND introduced a bill (H. R. 12864) to promote 
the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by requir- 
ing the use of an automatic electric cab signal and train-stopping 
device by common carriers engaged in interstate commerce, and 
Ior other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

mmerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12865) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mattie Hawk; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 12866) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel P. Beck; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12867) granting a pension to Ruth 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN; A bill (H. R. 12868) granting a pension to 
William B. Kimbrel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 12869) granting an increase of 
pension to Richard S. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Federal 
Guards’ Relief Association, urging the passage of a bill providing 
increased pay for the Federal guards; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Lockwood, Mo., ask- 
ing for prohibition during the period of the war and demobiliza- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Greene County, Ohio, 
for a bill to provide for the substitution of the oath required of 
enlisted men for the oath required of officers, in order to relieve 
those who object on conscientious grounds to the oath prescribed 
by law for officers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


1918. 


Also (by request), memorial of the National Investors’ Pro- 
tective League, urging opposition to the Gore amendment to the 
food-stimulation bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), resolution passed by the joint annual con- 
ventions of the Young People’s Alliance, the Sunday School 
Board, and the Woman's Missionary Society of the Illinois Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Association, urging complete prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 7 

By Mr. BRODBECK : Petition of 61 members of the Kreutz 
Creek Reformed Church of Hellam, Pa., favoring war-time pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
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Rev. Hugh T. Stevenson, of the city of Washington, offered 
the following prayer: 

Aimighty and eternal God, Thou in whom we live, move, and 
have our being, we draw near unto Thee at this hour to 
thank Thee for the manifold mercies of the past and to ask 
that Thou wouldst give unto us of Thy Holy Spirit, so that 
the meditations of our hearts and the deliberations of the 
Senate and the performance of every duty might be for Thy 
honor and for Thy. glory. Wilt Thou watch over all asso- 
ciated with this body and in authority and in carrying on the 
work of the Government. Be with our forces on land and sea 
and air. Continue to direct and lead, and grant, indeed, that 
we might have that spirit of righteousness that exalteth a na- 
tion, that we might not only make the world safe for democracy 
but by the spirituality of our life make democracy safe for the 
world. We ask it in the name of the great Master, teacher of 
us all. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS, 


Mr. HALE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Penob- 
scot, Me., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for na- 
tional prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Baltimore, Kensington, and Chevy Chase, all in the 
State of Maryland, praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


PRINTING OF REVENUE BILL (H. DOC. NO. 1267). 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. From the Committee on Printing 
I report back favorably with amendments House concurrent 
resolution No. 51, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. The resolution refers to the question of printing 
the pending tariff bill for the use of the Senate and of the 
House. The House is extremely anxious that the concurrent 
resolution be passed to-day. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roprnson in the chair). 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

The first amendment was, in line 2, to strike out the words 
“twenty-five” and insert “twenty-seven”; in lines 11 and 12, 
to strike out the words “as a Senate document”; and in line 
12, at the end of the line, to strike out the period and insert a 
comma and the words “2,000 for the Committee on Finance.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed 27,000 copies of H. R. 12863, entitled “A bill to 

rovide revenue, and for other purposes,“ together with the report num- 
bared 767 upon the same, as a House document, 2,000 copies to go to 
the document room of the House of Representatives, 21,750 copies to 
the folding room of the House of Representatives, and 1,250 copies to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and that there be printed 10,000 
copies for use of the Senate and 2.000 copies for the Committee on 
Finance. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4910) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
refuse to permit the exportation of any work of art purporting 
to be a gift made by an individual or organization to a foreign 
nation or municipality, unless by consent of the Secretary of 
State; to the Committee on the Library. 
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A bill (S. 4911) granting a pension to William Farley; and 

A bill (S. 4912) granting an increase of pension to John Me- 
Mahon; to the Committee on Pensions. ` 
STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed 
and the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is House bill 11945. j 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] is not here and I do not want to 
take any advantage of his absence, so I feel that I ought to 
Suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson New Smith, Md. 
Bankhead ohnson, Norris Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sterlin. 
der ones, Wash, Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain ong Penrose omas 
Culberson Kendrick Phelan Trammell 
Cummins enyon Pittman Vardaman 
Curtis Knox Poindexter Wulsh 
Dillingham Lenroot Pomerene Warren 
Fall Lod, Robinson Watson 
France McCumber Shafroth Wililey 
Gore McKellar Sheppard 
Guion McNary Sherman 
Hale Martin Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, My colleague [Mr. Unprerwoop] is un- 
avoidably absent. He is paired with the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Harprna]. . ~ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent 
owing to illness. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. My colleague [Mr. SHretps] is detained 
on important business. 

Mr. MARTIN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Swanson] is detained by illness in his family, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Kgy], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wuiu1aas], 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kring] are detained on official 
business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending 
amendment is the amendment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to perfect the amend- 
ment by having inserted in it a sentence which I send to the 
desk. It will be the third sentence in the amendment. I should 
5 have the entire amendment read with the sentence in- 
ser’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment as modified. 

; The Srcrerary. It is proposed to add a new section, as fol- 
ows: 

Sec. —. That the sum of $150,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out 


of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be used 
for the temporary relief of farmers in the drought-stricken section of 


the coun engaged in the production of staple agricultural produ 
including live stock suitable for human food. P : sii 
The 8 tary of the Treasury is authorized to advance out of said 


e 
sum to banks situated in the drought-stricken section of the 3 
and which have loaned to farmers engaged in the production of staple 
agricultural products money at a rate of Interest not in excess of the 
prevailing legal rate and take as security therefor United States bonds, 
commonly known as liberty bonds, or other securities which may be 
approved by the Secretary of the sury, an amount not exceeding the 
amount of such bonds or securities at a rate of Interest to be fixed by 
said Secretary, taking the obligation of the bank for the payment of 
such advances in addition to the securities held by such bank. 

The Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, make advances 
out of said fund to any State or county government for the relief of 
farmers engaged in the production of staple agricultural products 
Whenever the authorities of such State and county governments are 
authorized to enter into a valid legal contract for the repayment of 
such advances. 

All such advances shall be made payable on or before November 1, 


1919, and when collected shall be covered into the Treasury and become 


a part of the general fund. 
he Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make all necessary 
and proper rules and regulations to carry into effect the provisions of 
this section and shall report to Congress at its regular annual session in 
December, 1919, as to his action in pursuance hereof. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to detain 
the Senate more than a few minutes on this amendment. I am 


perfectly aware that it is an exceptional sort of an amend- 
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ment. It is a sort of an amendment that I have never been 
able to persuade myself to offer in other years, although fre- 
quently importuned to do so. It is exceptional because it is 
intended to meet an exceptional situation, and only an excep- 
tional situation could justify the offering of a proposition of 
this kind. Everybody realizes that we are doing a good many 
exceptional and extraordinary things in these extraordinary 
times. Of course, we did in other times make an appropriation 
to meet the distressing situation resulting from the Mount 
Pelee disaster, and from the eruption of Mount Vesuvius I 
believe we appropriated money for the relief of Italian suf- 
ferers. 

This is to meet a distressing situation existing in our own 
country; and while inspired by sympathy to help others in 
other lands we ought perhaps to be equally generous toward 
our own people when the occasion and the circumstances jus- 
tify and demand it. 

Now, we are also making advances and rendering assistance 
to a great many industrial, commercial, and transportation 
enterprises in this country. I believe that one great system of 
railroad has received from the War Finance Corporation as- 
sistance amounting to $40,000,000. Other enterprises and other 
plants are being constructed, the money or capital being, I 
think, entirely advanced. by the Government, security being 
taken for its repayment. These are all exceptional occasions 
on the part of the Government. They could only be justified 
by exceptional circumstances, but these exceptional circum- 
stances, I assume, render them not only advisable but render 
them necessary. Of course, it is not very easy to temporize 
or to palter with a necessity. 

The first point I will make is that a distressing situation 
actually exists. I do not think it is necessary to prove that 
fact; it is known to so many Senators from so many inde- 
pendent sources. 

I have here a document to which I called the attention of 
the Senate a few days ago. It is the bulletin of the Federal 
Reserve Board issued in December last. It contains a report 
by Dr. Thompson, of the Bureau of Markets in the Department 
of Agriculture. It is a study made about one year ago as to 
the financial resources and financial needs of the drought- 
stricken section in the West. Even at that time—and this 
relates to the planting season in the fall of 1917 and the spring 
of 1918—even at that time the financial resources of the banks 
were insufficient to meet the financial requirements of the 
farmers in that section. 

This report shows that in southwestern Kansas—I take the 
most extreme case—the banks were able to supply only 44 per 
cent of the financial requirements of the farmers. In my own 
State, the northwestern section, adjoining the section of Kansas 
just referred to, the local banks were able to supply only 49 
per cent of the local requirements on the part of the farmers. 

n other localities it varied from 55 per cent up to, perhaps, 80 
per cent, depending, of course, on the vicissitudes of the season 
and the severity of the drought. This report was made a year 
ago. The situation has been greatly aggravated since then. A 
third drought has been added to two preceding droughts. Noth- 
ing like it has ever occurred in that section of the country in the 
memory of men now living. 

I send to the desk a telegram which I have just received from 
the president of the bankers’ association of my State. I may 
say that two or three weeks ago the President set aside out of 
the $100,000,000 emergency fund $5,000,000 to relieve certain 
extreme and aggravated cases, I presume with a view to tiding 
over the situation until Congress could meet and could enact 
legislation that would afford substantial relief. 

Mr, POMERENE. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma a 
question? He has just stated that the President set aside 
$5,000,000 for relief? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POMERENE. For relief in what respect, may I ask? 

Mr. GORE. That particular fund was set aside to enable 
farmers to purchase seed wheat for the seeding of their lands 
this current seeding time, and it is limited to the sections 
where they have experienced two droughts in succession. I may 
say the rules and regulations, according to my advices from 
the banks, render if almost impossible for the farmers to 
really qualify and obtain the benefit of the fund. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, CURTIS. I wish to say that that fund also applied to 
rye—to wheat and rye. 

Mr. GORE. I am much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 


Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is this a committee amendment? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; it is reported and recommended by a 
majority of the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The committee was polled? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The matter was not considered by the 
committee in committee session? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; it was not. 
bill was reported before the recess. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, It purports to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and so forth, to do certain things. Has the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture recommended it? 5 . 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; he has not. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Has it been estimated for by any de- 
partment? 

Mr. GORE. It has not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I make a point of order against the 
amendment that it has not been estimated for. This is a gen- 
eral appropriation bill, and it is a violation of the rule of the 
Senate which provides that no amendment shall be proposed to a 
general appropriation bill that has not been estimated for by 
some department of the Government. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say on that point of order that 
in the absence of the Vice President, while this bill was under 
consideration the so-called prohibition amendment was offered 
to the bill, and the Chair held the amendment out of order. 
The Senate voted that the amendment was in order. Of course, 
the discussion on that point of order took a wide range. One 
of the special points relied upon by the advocates of the amend- 
ment was that the pending bill was not a “ general appropriation 
bill,” which is the language of the rule. They made the point 
that there are 14 regular supply bills, 14 general appropriation 
bills, and that this bill did not come within that category, and 
upon an appeal the Chair was overruled. 

I assume that the Senate by that vote determined that the 
pending bill was not a general appropriation bill. Their de- 
cision must have rested upon one of two facts: Either that the 
pending bill was not a general appropriation bill within the 
contemplation of the rule, or else that the prohibition amend- 
ment was not general legislation. I can not think it pos- 
sible that the decision rested upon the latter point; I can not 
think that the Senate voted that the prohibition amendment 
was not general legislation, for it answers every point in 
the definition of general legislation. Not only that but it did 
not provide for the appropriation of one single dollar. -It cer- 
tainly was not an appropriation; it was not an item of an ap- 
propriation bill; it did not undertake to take out of the Treasury 
one single dollar. Therefore the action of the Senate, it seems 
to me, can only be reconciled with reason—and I am not sure 
that there is any obligation requiring such a reconciliation— 
upon the theory that the Senate voted that this, not being one 
of the regular 14 supply bills, was not a general approprhation 
bill within the contemplation of the rule. If that be the Chair's 
interpretation of the Senate’s vote on the subject, of course, 
this bill is eligible to amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I had not hitherto heurd 
the claim made that the general appropriation bills were limite 
to 14 or to any other mystic or magic number. I had always 
supposed that the Agricultural appropriation bill, being tha 
regular annual appropriation supply bill for a regular standing 
department of the Government, and an extremely important 
and large one, was a general appropriation bill, if there was 
any such thing as a general appropriation bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Just a moment. 

Mr. GORE. But the Senator from Connecticut is in error. 
This is not the regular Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But it is in aid of the regular Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; but it makes provision for special 
activities. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It supplements the general Agricultural 
appropriation bill and is in aid of it just as much as an urgent 
deficiency bill is in aid of a general deficiency bill. 

However that may be, Mr. President, whatever the Senate 
may have voted as to the character of this bill when it was 
considering the so-called prohibition amendment, I do not think 
will lie very heavily upon the consciences of Senators in con- 
struing the point of order as to this amendment. When the 
Senate considers prohibition it does some queer things; and I 
sometimes think certain Senators are suffering under temporary 
aberration, stimulated by the forces outside of this Chamber, 
whatever they may be. But, Mr. President, when it comes to 
a $150,000,000 amendment which has not been estimated for 


As the Senator knows, this 


1918. 
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nor recommended by the department of which it purports to be 
in aid, if there is any doubt about the character of the bill, I 
hope it will be resolved in favor of economy and in favor of the 
claim that this is a general appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What has the Senator from Con- 
necticut to say about the statement of the Senator from Okla- 
homa that a majority of the committee reported this amend- 
ment? That is an exception to the rule, which in part reads: 

Or unless the same be moved by direction of a standing or select 
committee of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has announced that this amend- 
ment has been so reported. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am not prepared defi- 
nitely and finally to express an opinion upon the question 
whether the signing by an individual Senator of his name on 
the back of a bill or an amendment and obtaining in that way 
enough signatures to make a majority of the committee comes 
within the rule of the Senate that a bill must be approved by a 
committee. There was no committee consideration whatever of 
this amendment. Some Senator says that he has a proposed 
amendment and he takes it around from one individual Senator 
to another and those who desire to do so sign their names to it. 
I do not think that that is what is intended by the Senate rule 
that there shall be a recommendation by a committee as such, 
for the committee has never met to consider the subject. I 
know, however, that that has been done by sufferance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is exactly the situation: If 
this were a matter of first impression with the Chair the Chair 
would decide that the pending bill was a general appropriation 
bill, as the President pro tempore of the Senate decided it to be. 
There was, however, an appeal taken from the opinion of the 
President pro tempore that it was a general appropriation bill, 
and the President pro tempore was overruled. 

Not pretending to be a great lawyer, but pretending to know 
something about legal principles, the Chair will state that the 
Senate, unless it will reverse itself now on appeal from the 
present occupant of the Chair, has held that this is not a gen- 
eral appropriation bill. The amendment, therefore, is in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I believe I sent to the desk a 
telegram with the request that it be read to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary reads as follows: 

Kansas City, Mo., September 3, 1918, 


Senator Gore, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Few days ago Gov. Williams called conference at Oklahoma Ci 
appointed committee of five to confer with Federal reserve bank, 8 
City, 9 Federal deposits for drought-stricken section of Okla- 
homa. Gov, Miller, Federal reserve bank, has sent strong telegram to 
Secretary McAdoo urging de t $5,000,000 in banks in 27 counties 
western Oklahoma. Gov. Williams will wire President and Secretary 
McAdoo. Banks have loaned farmers to the limit of their resources 
and have, in addition, borrowed and rediscounted through all available 
sources trying aid farmers. Farmers must have money to buy feed or 
will be compelled to sell work horses and milch cows and leave farms. 
Government deposited $5,000,000 with Texas banks. Urge Secreta 
McAdoo to make deposit of $5,000,000 in banks of 27 Oklahoma dronght- 
stricken counties under same conditions and regulations. Situation 
“serious and acute. Immediate action necessary for relief, in order to 
keep farmers on farm and raise crop next weer 


and 


uy C. Ronnnrsox, 
President Oklahoma Bankers’ Association. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma, in charge of the bill, whether a bill was not recently 
passed carrying an appropriation of many millions of dollars 
for the purchase of seed wheat and other seed grains for 
farmers? 

Mr. GORE. There is an item carrying $6,000,000 altogether 
in the pending bill, but no such item has been passed. 

Mr. THOMAS. My impression was that we had acted upon 
it in some other bill. 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; the item is in the pending bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then the Agricultural Department has rec- 
ommended and made estimates with regard to that subject, and 
has recommended the appropriation of $6,000,000 therefor? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; but I may say that that estimate was 
made before last October. 

Mr. THOMAS. Now the Senator from Oklahoma proposes 
to add to that $150,000,000? 

Mr. GORE. Ves, sir; I do. But I will say to the Senator from 
Colorado that I intend to reduce the amount, for some Senators 
seem to level their objections rather to the amount than to the 
.policy, and I want to obviate that objection so far as I can. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall object to the policy, for I think it is 
_a very bad one, 

Mr. McCUMBER. 


LVI——628 


Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GORE. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator if an additional 
$5,000,000 for seed wheat has not been set aside out of the 
$100,000,000 apprepriation which was made last year giving, 
with the appropriation already in this bill, something like 
$11,000,000? 

Mr. GORE. About $11,000,000; yes, sir; $5,000,000 being set 
aside by the President, but I do not imagine that anybody con- 
eludes that that was intended or was supposed to be a sufficient 
amount. It was made three or four weeks ago during the recess 
of Congress, and I suppose was intended to be made use of 
pending the reassembling of Congress. So far as its adequacy 
is concerned, of course, it does not begin to meet the situation. 
I suppose that Congress would not be justified, perhaps, in meet- 
ing all exactions resulting from this drought. The State council 
of defense of Texas, however, a few days since adopted resolu- 
tions requesting Congress to appropriate $50,000,000 to be used 
in Texas alone, and it was upon that request that I based the 
amount contained in this amendment, assuming that Texas 
would probably represent a third of the drought-stricken area, 
although I think that is rather a conservative estimate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. > 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
the Secretary of Agriculture had not recommended this appro- 
priation? 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that the estimates for 
the regular Agricultural appropriation bill were submitted, of 
course, under the law, prior to October 15 of last year. The 
estimates upon which the pending bill is based were submitted 
early this spring, and of course this item was not included in the 
estimates, for this amendment arose out of the drought which 
began about the middle of July. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, my information may not be 
correct, but I am informed that the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
well as the Food Administration and other departments of the 
Government, including perhaps the Federal Reserve Board, have 
been considering the subject of relief to the farmers in the 
drought-stricken districts, and I should like to know from the 
Senator if it would not be wise for the Agricultural Committee 
to get information from the Food Administration, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Federal reserve banks, and the Finance Cor- 
poration, which is authorized to come to the relief of banks in 
local communities, as to the conditions, as to how much aid is 
going to be needed, what can be furnished by the banks, and 
what can be furnished by the Government, so that we may know 
just how much the Government ought to appropriate. I am 
not making any suggestion against relief being afforded. 

Mr. GORE. I took this matter up with the authorities in the 
Department of Agriculture and requested them to submit to 
me an estimate as to the aggregate amount that would be desir- 
able. They were not in a situation to do so. The only figures 
they could furnish are embodied in this bulletin [exhibiting], 
which I have already submitted to the Senate. I made the point 
in conference with them that these figures were all given in 
percentages, and that, while they indicated that in a certain sec- 
tion of Kansas the banks could supply only 44 per cent of the 
capital required by the farmers, they made no indication as to 
the aggregate amount; but they were not at that time able to 
furnish any information as to the aggregate amount, and they 
have submitted no estimate since that time. I was obliged, 
therefore, to rely upon some other method of arriving at a con- 
clusion. Familiar to some extent with the widespread character 
of the drought and with its severity and being aware of the fact 
that the Texas Council of Defense requested $50,000,000, I was 
obliged to make what will seem to Senators, of course, as a 
crude sort of a guess, but I was not able to obtain any official 
data on the subject, although I exhausted, so far as I know the 
possibility of doing so. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, does the Senator know 
whether the Finance Corporation is considering the subject of 
relief to the banks? 

Mr. GORE. The Finance Corporation is lending and extend- 
ing relief, I know certainly, to live-stock producers and is han- 
dling the fund set aside by the President through the local land 
banks. In my State, for instance, the bank is situated at 
Wichita, Kans., and in the Senator's State, I assume, at St. Paul. 
They are handling the fund set aside by the President, the 
$5,000,000 to which I have already referred, through those instru- 
mentalities. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. But Congress appropriated $500,000,000 for 
the Federal Finance Corporation and authorized it to sell its 
bonds. Could not the Federal Finance Corporation extend relief 
to the farmers of Texas and the Southwest? 

Mr. GORE. I assume that it could extend it to certain classes 
of farmers, particularly to the cattlemen and those who can fur- 
nish security measuring up to the standard set by that organiza- 
tion. If the Senator heard the remarks of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL] on yesterday he will see the infirmity 
and inadequacy of the existing plan to meet the situation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But the present amendment requires as se- 
curity United States bonds or other obligations. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And we can authorize the Finance Corpora- 

tion to extend this relief if any additional appropriation is 
neces: 2 

Mr. GORE. I assume that that could be done; that is a mat- 
ter of method; but I do not know anything in the nature of 
things that recommends that as a superior plan to this, although 
it may be. However, the telegram from the president of the 
Bankers’ Association of my State, which I have just had read, 
is in line with the provisions of this amendment. 

As suggested yesterday by the Senator from New Mexico, a 
cattleman who wants to borrow twenty-five or fifty or a hun- 
dred thousand dollars can afford to make a trip to Dallas, Tex., 
or to Kansas City, Mo., in order to finance his enterprise. That 
is not possible for men who are unable to buy feed to feed the 
three or four head of stock that they must carry over for next 
year’s crop; they can not afford to make a trip to Dallas or to 
Kansas City. 

I do not know any reason why the farmers in the drought sec- 
tion should not be assisted if we are to assist other enterprises 
in this country. According to my information, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad has received assistance to the 
amount of $40,000,000. I assume it needed it; I assume that the 
advance was well justified, and I do not complain. I will feel 
obliged to complain, however, if governmental assistance is to be 
limited to enterprises of that character. The production of live 
stock, the production of wheat, the production of grain are quite 
as essential as is the maintenance of the facilities for the trans- 
portation of those products when they have once been produced. 

I ask that the letter from the Commissioner of Agriculture 
from Oklahoma be read. I am trying to demonstrate to Sen- 
ators the gravity of this situation; I believe that many of them 
do not appreciate it, I am very willing to change or to abandon 
this plan and to adopt any other plan that promises results. 
I ought to say, in this connection, that I have always been very 
conservative about extending aid on the part of the Government 
to any class of our people. There is objection to that policy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment—which I have very hurriedly read just this moment—as 
proposing anything except a loan to banks for the benefit of 
farmers. 

Mr. GORE. That is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator’s amendment appropriates this 
money and puts it in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

GORE. No, sir; the Secretary of the Treasury. 

. SIMMONS. I did not so read it. 

. GORE. I have modified the amendment in that way. 
SIMMONS. I probably have the original amendment, 


. GORE. I felt the force of the objection that was urged. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator puts the money in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And authorizes him to loan it from the 
Treasury Department? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire of the Senator why he 
does not simply content himself with authorizing the Finance 
Corporation’s board to loan to banks that have made allowaces to 
farmers upon collaterals upon certain specific conditions, mak- 
ing those conditions slightly different from the conditions which 
obtain in regard to other characters of loans? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
that may be the way out. That may be a wiser amendment 
than the one I have proposed; and I certainly shall not insist 
upon this and hazard any other proposition which might prom- 
ise relief. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me suggest to the Senator that the 
Finance Corporation act provides very elaborate and very effi- 
cient machinery to enable that board to investigate and ascer- 
tain the sufficiency of security. 


Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS It supplies that board with an abundance 
of money to meet this purpose and also the other purposes 
which are contemplated in the act. Now, I can not see any 
reason why we should establish another loaning agency of the 
Government and put that burden upon the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Treasury Department is not engaged in loaning 
money. That is not one of its functions. It has no machinery 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sufficiency of security 
offered, and I wish to throw out that suggestion to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appreciate the force of the 
Senator’s comment, and it may be the best method of pro- 
cedure. I may say that the very elaborateness of the ma- 
chinery of the War Finance Corporation was perhaps the con- 
trolling reason which constrained me to vest this authority in 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I was afraid that that ma- 
chinery would not be adapted to this particular sort of work. 
This is a very simple procedure. The amendment is not com- 
pulsory. The Secretary of the Treasury would not have to 
paid one single cent to a single bank in the drought-stricken 

on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But does not the Senator, if he will permit 
me, realize that we are going to have a very great demand upon 
all the money that we have in the Treasury? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS, And does he not realize the fact that we 
have provided a method by which the Finance Corporation can 
secure money without putting its hands into the Treasury? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And ought not that to be considered in 
connection with this loan if it is to be made at all? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the observations of the Senator 
from Utah a few days ago in regard to introducing a confusion 
into the existing system constrained me to strike out “the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture” in the present amendment and to substi- 
tute “the Secretary of the Treasury.” The Secretary of the 
Treasury, being at the head of our entire fiscal arrangement and 
financial administration, ought to have a sort of supervision over 
all governmental activities in regard to finance. I thought this 
would make a system, and not destroy a system. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to deposit that money in 
various banking institutions throughout the country. This is 
all the pending amendment proposes to do. Substantially all 
it undertakes to do is to select as depositories banks which 
have made advances to farmers in the drought-stricken region, 
and to make further advances to them, because the banks have 
exhausted their resources; their loanable funds have been 
exhausted; and even where the farmers have security many of 
them can not make these advances. It was to provide them 
with funds that this amendment was introduced. I shall not 
object. and I shall ask before I conclude to substitute “the 
War Finance Corporation” for “the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury.” I feel the force of those comments that we ought not to 
introduce confusion into our system; that it ought to be a 
system and not a mere medley. 

I now ask to have the marked portion of the letter of the 
commissioner of agriculture of Oklahoma read to the Senate; 
and I am not going to tax the patience of the Senate more than 
a few minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


—.— people of this State are in a ree condition than I have 5 — 

them to be. Cattle are going to market on account of t 

drought, but I can see no way to prevent this with prairie hay sellin 
at < — bf renee alfalfa 28 wholesale, and cottonseed at 


— 1 y no penare worth anything; little fora 
eeds 1s anywhere 1 —. e and what there is scattered around 
spose. he only sol 

t is marketable 


tion that I can figure out is to market everything 

Mr. GORE. Now I ask that the marked section of the letter 
from Mr. Young be read. He is a prominent citizen of south- 
western Oklahoma, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

We had no wheat or oats, and now it develops that we will haye no 
feed and no cotton. This is something that never happened before in 
Oklahoma. The farmers will either have to have public aid aid or will have 
to leave the coun It is almost a publie calamity. I traveled 
through 10 counties In Texas week a an automobile and find the 
same conditions there. A party in Eastman County told me 
there were a hundred counties in Texas in this condition. ou could 
see prairie schooners all along the way. People are simply having to 
leave the country. 

Mr. GORE. Now, there is a short letter from a banker in that 
section which I will ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will be read. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 


First BANK oF ROOSEVELT, 
Roosevelt, Okla., August 15, 1918. 
Senator GORE 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dran Senator: Beg to submit you the following information: 

1. Our customers owe us $75,000 more than they have deposits. 

2. They owe us $27,000 on the third liberty loan. 

3. On account of the drought we have no feed, and the cotton is the 
poorest in 17 years. 

Mr. GORE. The country has been open to settlement only 
17 years, I will say. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
letter, as follows: 

With these conditions we asked to be relieved from participating in 
the fourth liberty loan. 

Yours, very truly, 
Harvey Epmunpson, Cashier. 

Mr. GORE. I ought to say, in justification of this bank and 
other banks in that vicinity—I have had a great many letters 
of the same sort—that while the Government divided into three 
the installments on the last liberty loan, the banks in that section 
divided them into four and carried the fourth installment for 
the purchasers; and that has occasioned the embarrassment 
referred to. 5 

I shall not multiply letters upon this subject. My mail is 
crowded with them, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BANKHEAD in the chair). 
por the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 

io? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not been able to follow the discus- 
sion all of the morning, and perhaps the Senator has dwelt upon 
it; but this suggestion has occurred to me: As I understand the 
plan proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma in his amend- 
ment, it is that these funds may be loaned to the banks, the 
Government taking as collateral therefor these bonds? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then the bank will make its own loans to 
its customers? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, 
of the bank as well. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Government takes the obligation of 
the bank, so I understood. Would not these banks, by exercis- 
ing the rediscount privileges which are given to them by the 
Federal reserve bank, be able to get the money necessary to 
accommodate these several communities? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say, in answer to the Sen- 
ator, that that suggested itself to me; but this is an emergency, 
and it occurred to me that to vest a larger discretion in the Sec- 
retary for making these advances to the banks and passing 
judgment on the security would be justified under the circum- 
stances, Of course, the rules and regulations of the Federal 
reserve bank are pretty well standardized. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I can understand why our 
duty should be one thing if there were only one way open to us. 
I confess that the Senator's statement has appealed to me a good 
deal; but if we have now the necessary machinery by which 
these banks can get the funds to loan to their several com- 
munities, I do not quite understand why we should adopt some 
other plan. If it were demonstrated that the banks can not 
rediscount their paper, and can not in that way get the neces- 
sary funds through the Federal Reserve System, then I should 
look with more favor upon the proposition of the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. GORE. Just one moment. Mr. President, I will say 
frankly that my assumption was that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under the pending amendment could be more liberal and 
could adopt more liberal rules and regulations in respect to mak- 
ing these advances to the banks than the standardized rules and 
regulations of the Federal Reserve Board. But for that assump- 
tion, the Senator’s argument would, of course, be unanswerable. 
But we are throwing out a sort of life line, a life preserver; and 
the situation justifies a little more generosity and liberality, I 
may say, than a system like the Federal reserve bank, where 
the securities are the basis of circulation, and where every pos- 
sible precaution, and even more than that, ought to be taken, and 
is justified. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it may be of some as- 
sistance to the Senators, and has been suggested by the remarks 
of the Senator from Ohio, to have me state at this time the pur- 
pose of the amendment which I intend to offer. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 


sir. The Government takes the obligation 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Several days ago I introduced 
a bill which would deal with this matter in very much the way, 
if not directly the way, that the Senator from Ohio has in mind. 
Under the existing War Finance Corporation act the banks have 
a right to take their paper which comes from farmers and stock- 
men and secure advances upon that paper from the War Finance 
Corporation; but in order to do that, if the bank seeks to obtain 
100 per cent from the War Finance Corporation, it must put up 
additional collateral to the extent of 33 per cent. The bill which 
I introduced, and which I purpose to offer here as an amend- 
ment to this bill, is really an amendment to the War Finance 
Corporation act. The amendment simply says: 

Except in the case of an advance secured by a loan for agricultural 
purposes or a loan based on live stock, having in either case a maturity 
of not exceeding 12 months. 

The amendment provides that in the case of such paper, 
where it is used by the bank to obtain loans from the War 
Finance Corporation, the bank may obtain 100 per cent advance 
upon such paper without putting up the additional 33 per cent 
collateral, This suggestion has had very mature consideration 
by members of the War Finance Corporation Board and vari- 
ous people who are connected with the live-stock and farming 
industries of the country. At the present time, under section 9 
of the War Finance Corporation act, the War Finance Cor- 
poration is making loans directly to farmers and cattlemen. 
It has established places of business at Kansas City and Dallas, 
as suggested by the Senator from Oklahoma, and under section 
9 of the bill is making loans directly to the farmers and the stock- 
men, but the machinery is exceedingly cumbersome, The present 
situation results in an absolute discrimination against the banks 
that are carrying these loans, In other words, if a farmer goes 
to the War Finance Corporation directly, he can secure 100 
per cent loan upon his paper. Of course, there is security be- 
hind the face value of his paper; but if he takes the same paper 
to a bank and the bank indorses the paper and then takes it 
to the War Finance Corporation, the bank must, in addition, 
put up 33 per cent of other collateral. The amendment which 
I intend to propose later is simply to meet that very extraordi- 
nary and unusual situation. If this is done, then the banks of 
the country that are carrying large amounts of such paper can 
go with it to the War Finance Corporation and get relief. Of 
course, the War Finance Corporation has a perfect right to in- 
vestigate the security and require other security, but this amend- 
ment simply gives to the War Finance Corporation the power to 
make these advances. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am obliged to the Senator for 
his suggestion on that point, and I wish to say that I am very 
heartily in favor of the adoption of his bill as an amendment to 
the pending bill. It will undoubtedly bring a large measure of 
relief and will do a great deal to ease up the situation in the 
drought-stricken country. My belief is that the pending amend- 
ment would meet a situation which his, perhaps, will not meet 
upon that point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Carolina? : 

Mr. GORE. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator whether he does 
not think that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New Mexico would be much more favorable to the farmers than 
the amendment originally proposed by himself? I understand 
that the Senator has abandoned his original amendment and 
offered another, but the original amendment shows what was 
in the Senator’s mind as the best method of relieving the present 
situation. I think the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico would be more beneficial to the farmers than the 
original amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. The 
Senator’s original amendment was to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or the Secretary of Agriculture—I believe he 
changed it to the Secretary of the Treasury 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. à 

Mr. SIMMONS. To loan to banks that had loaned to farmers 
upon certain security to the extent of two-thirds of the security. 
or collaterals that they had taken from the farmers. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; where the security was other than 
liberty bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Other than liberty bonds. Under the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico—which I un- 
derstand has been thought out very carefully by the War Finance 
Corporation and approved by it—they would be permitted to 
loan to banks up to the full amount, 100 per cent, of what the 
banks had loaned to the farmers. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, right there may I interrupt? 
As I understand, the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico applies only to cattle paper. Is that true? 

_ Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I thought it applied to everything. 

Mr. GORE. It applies to agriculture. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It applies to agriculture. 

Mr. CURTIS.. I did not hear the reading of it 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It applies to agricultural pur- 
poses or loans based on live stock. 

Mr. CURTIS. It says farm loans based on live stock,“ does: 
it not? > 

Mr: SIMMONS. No, no. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
loans. 

Mr. CURTIS. I see. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He is distinguishing farm live stock from 
agriculture, I do not see much distinction myself, but that is 
the general proposition of this amendment, and it has the ap- 
proval of the War Finance Corporation. It applies to all 
farmers. 

Mr. GORE: Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS: If the Senator will pardon me just a minute; 
if he should insist upon his amendment providing for loans to be 
made in drought-stricken districts he will find all over the United 
States this year in nearly every State of the Union: there are 
certain sections where they have suffered from prolonged 
drought, probably not general as.in Oklahoma and Texas but in 
that particular section just as. disastrous: in many, respects. If 
It is to pass at all, I suggest to the Senator that it ought to 
apply generally, so that every farmer who can bring himself 
within the intent of the act may get the benefit of it. 

Mr. GORE. There is no doubt of the truth of the Senators 
suggestion that drouglits: linve been more prevalent this year 
than perhaps in any year of our history. The southeastern part 
of the country is also drought stricken in localities, 

I omitted to say that I have a letter from the commissioner 
of agriculture in Kansas stating that the farmers in that State 
have: suffered a loss of 5,000,000 bushels: of wheat, 74,000,000 
busliels of corn, and 16,000,000 of oats, as I remember the figures. 
The secretary of the board of agriculture for Missouri, a State 
usually exempt from drought, reports to me that the State has 
suffered a loss of $250,000,000. 

My special point at this time has been to impress upon Sena- 
tors the great extent of the drought. and the unprecedented 
severity of the drought. It justifies a departure from estab- 
lished methods and from established principles. I think I de- 
part from them with as much reluctance as any Member of the 
body. 

The Senator's suggestion is correct as to the extent of the 
drought, and there can be no reason for extending assistance 
to the sufferers: in one locality which would not justify it in 
another locality. 

L ought to say to the Senate also that the drought began the 
latter part of July in a great area of the country. In my imme- 
diate section of the country it began before that time, and we 
suffered a loss of oats and wheat and even maize, and drought- 
resisting plants have dried up and have fallen down in the fields, 
and the reapers did not go into the fields. Trees in my own town 
40 feet high are dying from this drought. I emphasize the 
situation in order to justify some sort of assistance. 

Now, the proposition of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Srararons] that the bill introduced by the Senator from 
New Mexico is more favorable to the farmers than the original 
draft of this amendment is undoubtedly correct. The limitation 
of advancing two-thirds of the security was inserted by me on 
account of the established precedent in the Senate and in Con- 
gress. We always require a larger security than the amount of 
the advance, and it was out of deference to that custom, usually 
a wise custom, that I inserted) that limitation when other se- 
curities than liberty bonds were provided for. I had a confer- 
ence with the Secretary of the Treasury, however, and he was 
not only willing but rather insistent that the limitation should 
be removed, and, of course, with that authority I felt justified 
in making the alteration. That is the reason why the latter 
draft does not contain that limitation. 

I appreciate the fact that we ought to confer with the de- 
partments with respect to the legislation, but, Mr. President, 
the Congress is a legislative body. A drought of unparalleled 
extent and severity is prevalent in this country. Distress and 
suffering to individuals will ensue if relief is not extended, and 
there will be a serious economic loss to the whole country in 
the paralysis of agricultural activities, It seemed to me that 
the Congress might upon its own initintive venture upon the 
experiment of legislating upon its own responsibility, animated 
by a sense of duty and justified by conditions and circumstances 
prevailing. throughout the country. I do not feel that we ought 
always and on every occasion to receive inspiration from some 
other source before we venture to do our legislative duty. 


Agricultural purposes or farm 


Mr. President, I have in a desultory way undertaken: to im- 
press upon the Senate. the need for legislation of this sort, and 
I think I sense. the humor and temper of the Senate at this mo- 
ment. If the Senator from New Mexico will offer his amend- 
ment I will withdraw the present amendment for that purpose. 
I am not dogmatic in insisting upon this proposition, It is the 
end and not the means that concerns me. 

Mr. POMERENE: Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE; I ask now for information. I am trying 
in a modest way to solve the situation if I can. 

Mr: GORE. I appreciate the Senator's position. 

Mr. POMERENE. Has the Senator had in mind the provi- 
sion of the farm-loan act bearing upon the subject of loans to 
farmers? The Senator will bear in mind that these banks may 
make loans to farmers to provide for the purchase of land for 
agricultural uses, to provide for the purchase of equipment, 
fertilizers, and live stock necessary for the proper and reasons 
able operation, of the-mortgaged farm, the term “ equipment” to 
be: defined: by the Federal Farm Loan Board. I am having an 
investigation made now. My understanding is that perhaps 
the Farm Loan Board has not as yet defined the word.“ equip» 
ment,” but the Federal Farm Loan Board is given almost plenary 
power when it comes to the definition.of this term, and if it should 
so define it as to embrace within the word. “ equipment” the 
purchase of seed, it seems to me that that would relieve the 
situation. 

Mr. GRE. If I remember that act correctly, no loan is made 
for a less period than five years. I think that would disqualify 
it from meeting the present emergency. 

Mr. POMERENE; However, at a very low rate of interest. 

Mr. GORB. Yes; but I think it is not operating that way now: 
I had a letter yesterday indicating that the rates are being 
advanced to 7 per cent, and a letter this morning quoting a 
Eulletin issued by one of the leading New York banks that 
money was worth 8 per cent to farmers. So the credit situation 
and the interest situation is not what it has been in other times. 
Of course, the rate of interest is necessarily advanced. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has the Senator from Oklahoma yielded 
the floor? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. BRANDEGER, Mr. President, I wanted to ask the Sena- 
tor how this: is going to help: relieve the farmer whose crop 
has been drought stricken? The farmer has borrowed some 
money. of the loeal bank and put up a liberty bond: as security 
for the loan. This amendment authorizes the War Finance 
Board to loan; to that bank the money and take as security for 
the loan the liberty bond which the farmer put in the bank. 
The farmer is the man we want to help, I assume. The farmer 
can not get any more money out of the bank without putting up 
more collateral security. 

Mr: GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORD. This is the situation: The banks have exhausted 
their loanable funds. Let us say A, B, and © have borrowed 
from the bank, and they have put up the security that they have, 
they have been accommodated; but D, E, and F have not been 
accommodated, because the bank is not in a situation to make the 
advance, even though they have the security. The object of 
this amendment was to supply the banks with additional funds, 
so as to accommodate the farmers, and they could proceed to 
make loans to other farmers who could furnish satisfactory 
security, and make it a sort of endless chain and keep the 
process going: 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, if the farmer has the col- 
lateral, if he has more liberty bonds or other security which 
the bank would accept for the loan, he can get it at any bank. 
If his local bank has not any funds to loan, he can go to 
some other bank. I assume that most banks in the country 
will take liberty bonds as collateral: security, dd if certain 
banks have exhausted their loanable funds other banks have 
them. 

Mr. GORE: I want to remind the Senator of a telegram 
which I lave just received from a State bank in Oklahoma, 
suggesting that money be deposited in the banks in the drought 
stricken: region for this: purpose. 

Mr: BRANDEGEE. I have no doubt the banks would like to 
get the money. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE: I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr; JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator from Con- 
necticut does not quite fully appreciate the situation in the 
western section of the country. His statement that if they 
can not get the money from one bank they can go to another 
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will hardly meet the situation. That is true in ordinary east- 
ern commercial paper, but in the West it is quite generally 
understood that only a bank with a full knowledge of local 
conditions and which is able to estimate local securities will 
make loans upon live stock. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was not at all discussing loans upon 
live stock. I was talking of loans upon collateral security 
to farmers. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to make this statement—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. The other day I had a letter signed by the 
bankers’ association in one county in western Kansas where 
they have had a complete crop failure, in which they say it 
would be impossible for the banks in that county, no matter 
how much security was put up, to supply more than 50 per cent 
of the money needed, and the agricultural department of the 
State has made an estimate, and made the statement to the 
Committee on Agriculture, that in some 33 counties in Kansas 
the banks were unable to supply over 50 per cent of the money 
needed at this time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wanted to call the attention of the 
Senate to one of the modifications which the Senator from 
Oklahoma has proposed to his amendment. I will not do it if 
the Senator has withdrawn his amendment. 

Mr. GORE. As I suggested a minute ago, it is the end and 
not the means that I am urgent about now, and with the author- 
- ity of the chairman of the Finance Committee, who is in favor 
of the amendment to be offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico, and other expressions in favor of that sort of a policy, 
I feei not only justified but I feel obligated to withdraw this 
amendment and give that amendment an opportunity to be 
offered and adopted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am no sort of a man to discuss some- 
thing that is not going to be before the Senate. Does the 
Senator withdraw his amendment now? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. I gave notice that I would do so in 
case the Senator from New Mexico offered his amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Then there is no amendment before 
the Senate at present on the subject? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; not until the Senator from New 
Mexico offers his amendment. If he does not, I will reoffer 
this amendment, 5 

Mr. WALSIH obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator yield to me for a minute 
before he begins? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Oklahoma has just 
stated to the Senate that I had expressed myself in favor of 
the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico. That is 
true; I am inclined to favor. that amendment; but I want to 
say that I do not think the amendment in its present form 
would accomplish all that the Senator from Oklahoma desires. 
I think that amendment can be amended, however, so as to 
accomplish his purpose. ; 

What I mean to say is this: ‘The amendment simply author- 
izes loans to be made up to 100 per cent of the amount loaned 
by the bank. So far that would be a great advantage to the 
farmers and the banks would loan to the farmers, but it seems 
to me in this situation it would be well to give these agricul- 
tural loans a little better terms as to time than is given under 
the present law or than would be given if the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Mexico were passed. As I 
understand it, farm loans on farm paper could not probably be 
safely made for the short time that the War Finance Corpora- 
tion Commission might be disposed to loan, and by extending 
the time of these loans, making a different base of credit than 
that now provided in the bill, probably every phase of this 
question would be met. I just throw out that suggestion to the 
Senntor from New Mexico. 

‘Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state to the Senator from 
North Carolina that that very question was the one which sug- 
gested the only difficulty in regard to this amendment of mine. 
I hesitated about limiting it to 12-months paper, but it was 
thought by some that if we extended the time there might be 
some difficulty in passing the amendment in Congress. I agree 
with the Senator from North Carolina that this limitation ought 
to be in it, and that we should leave it to the discretion of the 
bank and the War Finance Corporation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. For that reason, if the Senator from Mon- 
tana will pardon me a little longer, it seems to me that instead 


of attaching this amendment to the pending bill, it would be 
better to send the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico to the appropriate committee and let them report it out. 
I understand it purports to be an amendment—that was its 
original form—to the War Finance Corporation act. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did introduce a bill two or 
three weeks ago, while the Senate was in semirecess, for the 
purpose of getting the matter expedited, believing it to be a 
matter which needed urgent and prompt attention, and that bill 
was referred to the Finance Committee. But the Finance Com- 
mittee has had no meeting thus far, and the matter is of such 
an urgent nature I had thought it would not be unwise to put it 
upon this bill, so that it may give early relief to the situation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana will 
pardon me, I hope the chairman of the Finance Committee will 
not insist upon this bill taking its regular course. On account 
of the prospective recess or adjournment of Congress, I doubt 
if it will be possible to secure the passage of a measure of this 
sort through both branches prior to such adjournment, and 
undoubtedly this relief measure ought to be vouchsafed now 
if it is to be given at all. 

I will say to the chairman of the Finance Committee that I 
hope the amendment will be perfected when it is presented here 
in the Senate, and if not those in charge of it in conference 
will undoubtedly take counsel with the chairman of the Finance 
Committee and others in order to make it meet the situation 
and found it upon just principles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not make any motion to that effect. 
I was simply throwing it out as a suggestion that it is possible 
the Senator from New Mexico can now modify the amendment 
so as to meet the situation and let it be considered in connection 
with this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Oklahoma has withdrawn his amendment for 
the purpose of allowing the Senator from New Mexico to offer 
his amendment. Will the Senator from New Mexico send his 
amendment to the desk? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I am perfectly willing to offer 
the amendment at this time, but the Senator from Montana 
{Mr, Walsh] has an amendment, and I think it advisable that 
the Senate should have before it his proposition, so that they 
may all be considered together. I would be glad to have the 
Senator from Montana recognized at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. It is quite agreeable to me that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico should now be 
presented to the Senate and read for information. 

I desire, however, Mr. President, to show the Senate that, 
while it is a perfectly wise provision to make to meet the situa- 
tion in part, it does not take care of it at all. Some further 
provision is imperatively necessary. To meet the situation, I 
have an amendment to propose myself, which I desire to submit 
for the consideration of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana desire to offer his amendment now? 

Mr. WALSH. I will offer it in connection with what I have 
to say. 

Mr. LODGE. Has the amendment which is proposed te be 
offered by the Senator from Montana been printed? 

Mr. WALSH. It has not. I may say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, in explanation of that condition of affairs, that 
I have been in consultation with the Department of Agriculture, 
with the Farm Loan Board, with the War Finance Corporation, 
as well as with the Food Administration on this subject. All 
of these various branches of the Government have had the mat- 
ter under consideration, appreciating the gravity of the situa- 
tion and the imperative necessity of legislation to meet it. 
Officials are now at work, in the Agricultural Department par- 
ticularly, assembling the facts in the case for the information 
of the Senate; but the matter was precipitated here, and con- 
sequently I was obliged to express in my amendment only my 
own views—and, I must confess, rather crude views—as to 
what ought to be done in the present situation of affairs. 

Mr. LODGE. I only asked my question because this is not 
only very important, but it is a very complicated subject. It is 
desired to give additional powers, in substance, as I understand, 
to the Finance Corporation, in order to reach this difficulty, 
but it is very hard to pass upon it if we do not have the amend- 
ment before us. 

Mr. WALSH. I made that explanation in order that the 
Senator should understand why my amendment is not in print. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment could be printed and go over 
until to-morrow. 
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Mr. WALSH. I shall be very glad to send my copy of the 
amendment to the Senator from Massachusetts for his informa- 
tion. 

Mr. LODGE. Let the amendment be read, Mr. President. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that the amendment be read for the 
information of Senators, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to ask that a little later on, but it 
might be done just as well now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed to be 
submitted by the Senator from Montana will be read. 

The SECRETARY. At the proper place in the bill it is pro- 
posed to insert: j 

The sum of $20,000,000 or so much thereof as may be necessary is 
hereby appropriated for the relief of farmers in the drought-stricken 
regions of the United States (west of the one hundredth meridian), The 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Treasury are hereby 
authorized, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by them, to 
loan from the fund by this section created, to. farmers within such 
region to enable them to provide themselves with seed, fodder for ani- 
mals, and supplies necessary to their subsistence, amounts not to exceed 
$500 to any one person. No advance shall be made under this act 
except to owners of lands or to a tenant, with the approval of his 
landlord, or to bona fide homestead claimants who propose to cultivate 
the lands occupied by them, nor in any amount in excess of $5 per acre 
of the lands to be seeded. Any advance so made shall be a lien upon 
the land to be seeded (prior and paramount to all other claims, se- 
cured or unsecured). In the case of advances to homestead claimants 
failure to repay the same when due or within such period thereafter 
as may be by the said Secretaries prescribed, shall make subject the 
entry of the delinquent to contest and cancellation and the land to 
entry by any applicant who shall tender the amount due. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Montana state where the one hundredth meridian comes upon 
the map? 

Mr. WALSH. It cuts the State of Nebraska about in two 
and the State of South Dakota, also, would be cut nearly in the 
middle. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Nobody east of that meridian would get 
any benefit from this money? 

Mr. WALSH. He would not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As I recall the reading of the amend- 
ment, it seems to me there is no limit to the time for which the 
loan may run. 

Mr. WALSH. There is none. The rules in reference to such 
matters are to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I may say, Mr. President, before I proceed, 
in answer to the inquiry addressed to me by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], that it had not occurred to me, 
and no one had suggested it, that there were any sections of the 
country east of the one hundredth meridian that were in the pre- 
dicament that required Federal assistance. In view of the 
statement made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Siac- 
mons], however, a few minutes ago, I should be disposed to 
take out that limitation from the amendment so that there 
should be nothing invidious in the provision. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In order that some of us who were not 
present when the Senator from Montana introduced his amend- 
ment may understand his discussion of it, I ask that the 
amendment be again read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary again read the amendment proposed by Mr. 
WALSH. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Presiđent, the essential difference between 
the amendment proposed by myself and the one offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] lies in this: That under his 
amendment the loans are to be made to the banks in the drought- 
stricken regions, while under the amendment proposed by me 
the loans are to be made directly to the farmers in the drought- 
stricken regions. 4 

Mr. President, of the gravity of the situation and of the im- 
perative necessity of legislating with reference to it, I am 
entirely satisfied that the Senate is convinced. So serious was 
it that upon the representation of various Senators, and Repre- 
sentatives as well, from the western sections of the country, the 
President of the United States, in order to grant relief so that 
fall seeding might go forward, set apart $5,000,000 from his 
$100,000,000 war fund, not for the purpose of relieving the situa- 
tion generally, but simply for the purpose of granting relief to 
the farmers that they might procure seed for fall planting. In 
a large section of the western country the soil is prepared for 
the fall seeding of winter wheat and winter rye during the 
summer months, and the seeding must go forward during the 
month of August and not, later than the 15th of September. In 
view of the recess of Congress, which was then running, it was 
found to be impossible, or at least impracticable, to get the nec- 
essary legislation and the essential appropriation from Congress 
to meet the situation. The President, persuaded of the gravity 


of the situation, set apart for the purpose the amount which hag 
been referred to. That fund is now being distributed among 
those who desire to provide themselves with seed for fall plant- 
ing, and it is being distributed through the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Treasury Department. 

Those departments have issued jointly a circular reciting the 
conditions and prescribing forms for applications and the terms 
upon which the loans shall be made. For the information of the 
Senate I send to the desk a copy of the circular showing the 
method of the distribution of the fund. I read from that cir- 
cular, to indicate the necessity for the relief, the following brief 
paragraphs: 

This circular is issued jointly by the Treasury Department and the 
Department of Agriculture, and will define the procedure relative to 
granting seed-grain loans to farmers in drought-stricken areas out of the 
appropriation for the national security and defense provided for under 
the act of Congress approved July 1, 1918, and placed at the disposal 
of salg departments by the President of the United States under date of 
July 26, 1918, and from such other funds as may be appropriated or 
made available to said departments fiom time to time for the same 
purpose. f 

kd . * * * . * 

3. Seed- grain loans aes be made to farmers in areas determined b; 
the Department of Agriculture to have suffered two successive crop fall- 
ures from severe 8 or winter killing, and may be made to such 
individuals as may be found by the Department of Agriculture to have 
acreage fit for planting, and who, by reason of such crop failures, have 
exhausted their resources and are without commercial basis of credit. 
No loan will be made to any farmer who has unencumbered real or per- 
sonal property sufficient to secure a loan of $3800. 

> . * s * * s 


8. The primary object of farmers’ seed-grain loans is not to stimulate 
the planting of an increased acr of grain in the drought areas, or 
even necessarily to secure the planting of a normal acreage, but rather 
to assist in tiding the farmers over the 8 of the stress, to enable 
them to remain on their farms to plant such an acreage as may be 
determined to be wise under all the conditions, with a view to increase 
the food supply of the Nation and to add to the national security and 
defense. It is distinctly not intended to be used to stimulate the plant- 
ing of wheat or any other grain where such planting is not wise from an 
agricultural point of view and where other activities are safer, 


I send the circular to the desk and ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD, 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The circular referred to is as follows: 


REGULATIONS RELATIVE TO FARMERS’ SEED-GRAIN LOANS IN DROUGHT- 
STHICKEN AREAS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 2, 1918. 


This circular is issued jointly by the Treasury Department and the 
Department of Agriculture, and will define the procedure relative to 
grantin pr Pog loans to farmers in drought-stricken areas out of the 
a propriation ‘or the national security and defense provided for under 
the act of Congress approved July 1, 1918, and placed at the disposal 
of said departments N Bhan President of the United States under date 
of July 26, 1918, and m such other funds as may be appropriated or 
made available to said departments from time to time for the same 

urpose : 
* 1 The Federal land banks, upon being designated as financial agents 
of the United States for that purpose, are authorized to make and col- 
lect when due seed- loans out of the funds above described, pur- 
suant to these regulations. Their 1 will be under the super- 
vision of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and said board is author 
to instruct said banks in all matters in connection with sald loans, 


subject to these re; tions. 2 

2. The Federal land banks, designated as stated above, may in turn 
designate local banks, or other agencies, to represent them in the taking 
of applications, the delivery of the certificates of approval, and the 
receipt, transmission, and recordation of documents. Neither the 
Federal land banks nor any agency acting under them shall be entitled 
to compensation for services rendered under these regulations. 

8. Seed-grain loans may be made to farmers in areas determined by 
the Department of Agriculture to haxe suffered two successive = 
failures from severe drought or winter killing, and may be made to suc 
individuals as may be found by the Department of Agriculture to have 
acreage fit for planting, and who by reason of such crop failures have 
exhausted their resources and are without commercial is of credit. 


licant in excess of $300, 
4 ages must agree to 
n 


nor in an amount 
of Agriculture. 


use seed and meth 


val may be 
land ban 


blank. 
acrea; The Federa. 


will 


id by the pro; eral land bank to the applicant, or on his writ- 
os order, en receipt by such Federal bank of the following 
documents : 


(a) Certificate of planting, signed by an authorized representative of 
the 3 of Agriculture, that a number of acres sufficient under 
these regulations to warrant a loan in the 28 roved amount have been 
properly planted with proper seed. Such ce: cate shall be in the form 
attached to these r tions. The names and signatures of such au- 
thorized representatives will be filed with the several Federal land 
banks by the Department of Agriculture. 
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(b) Promissory note, duly executed me the a rie g for the amount 


of the loan, = able to the proper Fed ank as financial agent 
5 the Unit tates on October 1, 7919. in the Wichita aud Houston 

istricts, and on November 1, 1919, in the St. Paul and Spokane dis- 
rer dade ae the case may be, with interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum, and in the form attached to these regulations. 

(c) 3 fund agreement, duly executed and acknowledged by the 
applicant, proy: — , among other things, that if the crop mortgaged as 
hereinafter provided, amounts to an average yield of 7 bushels per acre 
or more, the applicant will contribute to a guaranty fund, at goons” 
of the above-mentioned note, 15 cents per acre mo ed (not ex 
ing 100 acres) for each bushel per acre by which the average yield 
exceeds 6 bushels 93 acre, provided that the total of such contribution 
Pog not exceed 7 nts per acre. Such guaranty fund agreement shall 

the form attached to these regulations. 

000 Chattel mortgage upon the ae 3 the pror on the land described in 
the certificate of 1 favor 

e Un 


or thrash the crop m 
or thrash the same, as 
expenses in 
cuatiel x mortage, 


bank may make the loan without requiring that the original be be Lodged 

with it, provided that it shall receive in lien thereof certificate of 

e recording officer as shall be sufficient in the opinion of its law 

delivered. a 7) assure the bank that the original has been duly executed, 

Ivered. and recorded fA roper form. 

. Actual expenses of the several Federal a banks when shown 

by. sworn vou — to heer been ners . Sia 3 for stationery, 

egraphi , prin „or wee? ow: paid, u 

e Fede Farm Loan Board, out of the fund for 

seed- 8 loans hereinabove referred to. Agencies of the Federal land 

tions 1 not be to incur 

ES e serh chargeable against the United States or Its financial agents. 

R = Fong AE onject of farmers’ 3 -grain loans is not to a 
e plan 


even necesenril to os the plan 


to assist in farmers over > petiod of the stress, t to enable 
them to 1 on their farms to plant such an acreage be de- 
termined to be wise under all the conditions, with a vi a Hews te e 


the food su; 
defense. It 


9. The t is rese to make fctivites are or amendatory 
regulations relative to farmers’ seed-grain loans from time to time, or 
withdraw these regulations at any time. = 5 

e WE, 
Acting Secretary of the Tre 8 
NCE OUSLEY 


United States of America—Treasury Department. 
APPLICATION FOR SEED GRAIN LOAN, 
Dated — 
I hereby make application to the Federal land bank of 
financial agent of the ee States tor Da pen of the-ton ) upon 
acres to be planted t ) upon follo g- 
described land, situated in oan oi eof 
Here insert description of cope 
uch loan is to be made from the fun aera for the ald of farmers 
United States, out of 
and defense provided for 
3 ouor from such other 


in drought-stricken areas by the President 
the appropriation for the national securi 
under the act of Congress approved July 


nig as mes be appropriated or made a le from time to time for 
e same p 
If this hee plication should be nted, the above-mentioned amount is 


to be advanced upon delivery to the above-named Federal land bank 


of 

(1) Certificate of planting in the speed ee pair yg in the circular m 
tioned below, duly executed by an authorized representative of i the 
De pement of Agriculture ; 

Pa) P Promissory note = 3 — 1 in the circular mentioned 
below, duly executed by th "Federal tend iter the amount of such advance, 
payable to the above-hamed zee lan „ as financial agent of the 

nited States, al „ and 3 interest at the rate of 6 
per cent per annu: 

(3) Guaran ‘fund agreement, mg = See executed and acknowledged by 
the undersi in form and in the terms prescribed in a circular issu 
jointly by the Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary of Agriculture ; 
such agreement shall provide, among other- things, that if the crop 
mortgaged, as stated below, amounts to an average yield of 7 bushels 
per acre or more, the undersigned will contribute to a geen fund 15 
cents per acre mortgaged for each bushel per acre by which the aver- 
age yield exceeds 6 bushels ae penosa — the total of such 
contribution shall not tr ee on tee 

(4) Chattel mortgage, d ily executed by the 1 In such man- 
ner to entitle it to recordation, upon the crops planted on the land 
described above, to secure the parn yment of the above-mentioned note and 
the due performance of the obligations of the — . ed under such 


guaranty-fund agreement. Such chattel 8 . in form ap- 
proved by —— for the n 
I um years o. married. and have r 
I own acres of land. which are mortgaged for x; to 
I own horses and mules, ¥ valued at $————, which are mort- 


gaged gor S — to —— 
To cattle, valued at yy SR which are mortgaged for 


8 t 
1 own hogs, valued at $————, which are mort; for 
$————- to 8 ; =“ 
$ I 2 sheep, vaiued at $- „ Which are mortgaged for 
0 e 


e will be 7 
Federal land be prepared under the 


I own cage uipment, valued at $———, which is mort- 
7 — for t e 
+ which is mortgaged for $ to 

1 2 acres of in 1916, from which T harv harvested 


bushels in 1917. 
in 1917, from which I harvested 


I planted acres of 
bushels in 1918. 

I hereby certify that I have acres under cultivation which I 
desire to plant to fall in 1918, but that by reason of crop failures 
in 1916 and 1917 and encumbrances on m and personal property, 
I am unable to procure seed for planting the same, and that I have not 
borrowed and can not borrow money from any bank for the purpose of 
procuring seed for 1918 — 

If this application should be granted, I agree to use such seed a 
methods of agriculture as may be reg hee by the Department of pe 
culture, through its local representatives, 


(Signature of applicant.) 
State of 


ù Wa of „ 88: 
ing duly sworn, deposes ond ae that be has read 


the foregoing apy Pm cer and that the same is tru 
(Signature of applicant.) 


Sworn to before me this day of 1918. 

[SEAL.] — 
(Official title.) 

My commission expires » 191—. 


Norg.—This goog may be sworn ‘to before N Spas authorized 
to administer oa and having a seal, which must affixed, 


Department ot Agriculture. 
ercby certify that I have 5 the 8 der i a 
phat 1255 a has the stated acreage fi R 
he has the reputation of being a - farmer and has 
EA Du equipment. 
er COIT that I have investigated the applicant's statement 


lication ; 
g; that 4 
the 


of his financial con n and find the same and that he has no 
commercial basis of credit. I find that his general reputation is 8 

—— therefore recommend that the ap pa tion be granted. 

Dated this day of 
— „Agent. 
Department of Agriculture, 
er on above application is hereby approved this day of - 
Treasury Department. 
The aboye application is hereby approved this day of > 


1918. 


THE FEDERAL Lax D BANK or 
Financial Agent. 


By 


United States cf America—Treasury Department. 
3 oe APPROVAL. 
The Federal land bank o s financial agent of the United 
States, does hereby certify out e 17 pplication of armer 
of da for a seed grain loan, has been 


aay ly approved for the sum of — and that said sum will be ad- 
or on his written order, by this bank upon receipt of a 

certificate of the Department of Agriculture that acres of land 
specifically Ler e aye and included In said application have been 
pooperls. pua proper seed, and upon the execution and de- 
very by him = ‘ents evils of a note securing the sum loaned, — chattel 
pong upon the crop planted on the lands described in said certifi- 
ong Ne nt al a nt, as required by Joint Circular 


8 y the nt and the Department of Agri- 
— . embodying the ertag — relative to farmers’ seed grain loans 
in dr -stricken areas. 
day of 1918. 


Dated at 
THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 0 — 
As Financial Agent of "the United States. 
Department of Agriculture. 
CERTIFICATE OF PLANTING. 
I hereby certify that on the day of 
of and that he has properly 


the field Ct 
planted, and with proper seed, the following described land situated in 
te of to wit: „ compris- 


me county — — State 
. my y hand this 1918. 


By 


1918, I investigated 


day of 


„ 


(Official title.) 
5 and with accuracy 
ven 


Nore.—This certificate must describe 
for use in the chattel mortgage to be the particular lands on 
ear ip one 8 planting has been —— It must not include any 
land bel o the farmer which has not been properly planted or the 
crops — w ch are not intended to to be mortgaged, 


NOTE, 
Treas Department., 
Farmers” Seed Grain Loan, 


The Federal Land Bank of. 


— — — 19118. 
(Place.) (State.) (Date.) 

On 1. 1919, after date, I e to pax to ame Federal ia 
Bank of ———., as financial agent of the United States 00/100 
recon te Nnt 88 at the rate of 6 per cent oe annum, value 


This note is secured b. 
by the undersigned, an 


a chattel mortgage on srowing crops, executed 
bearing even date herewith. 


(Signature.) 
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GUARANTY FUND AGREEMENT. 

This agreement, made this ——— day of , 1918, between * 
o county of „State of . hereinafter called the 
borrower, party of the first rt, and The Federal Land Bank of 

financial agent of the United States, hereinafter called the 
land bank, party of the second patt, 

Witnesseth : 

Whereas the borrower has made application to the land bank under 
date of „1918, pursuant to circular No. 1, dated August 2,-191 
issued jointly by the Treasury Department and the Department o 
Agriculture, for an advance from the fund set apart for the aid of 
farmers in drought-stricken areas by the President of the United States 
out of the NBN es are for the national security and defense provided 
for under the act of Congress approved July 1, 1918, or from such 
other funds as may be appropriated or made available from time to time 
for the same purpose; and 

Whereas pursuant to said application and simultaneously with the 
execution and delivery of this agreement the borrower has received 
an advance of „ and has executed and delivered to the land 
bank his ee wer A note payable 1, 1919, for the amount of 
such advance, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
and a chattel mortgage as required by said circular, to secure the pay- 
ment of said prom ry note and the due performance of the obliga- 
tions of the borrower under this agreement; and 

Whereas the advance by the land bank to the borrower is made 
pursuant to a general plan outlined in said circular adopted for a 
public purpose by the United States in order to maintain food produc- 
tion by means of assistance to farmers in drought-stricken areas, and 
losses are likely to accrue to the United States and to the borrowers 
in = operation of said general plan by reason of local crop failures; 


an 

Whereas it is to the public interest and to the interest of the bor- 
rowers who receive advances pursuant to said general plan that the 
risk of crop failures shall be distributed among such rrowers by 
establishing a guaranty fund to which every rrower whose crop 
n to an average yield of 7 bushels per acre or more 

con ute: 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual 
1 herein contained, the borrower and the land bank do agree 
as follows: 

t. The borrower agrees to pay to the land bank, if the cro 
mortgaged by the borrower amounts to an average yield of 7 bushels 
per acre or more, as a contribution to said guaranty fund, fifteen (15 
cents per acre mortgaged (not in excess of one hundred (100) acres 
for each bushel per acre by which the average yield exceeds 6 bushels 
per acre: Provided, however, That the total of such payments shall not 
exceed seventy-five (75) cents per acre mortgaged. e sworn state- 
ment of the thrasherman who thrashes the borrower's crop shall be 
conclusive evidence of such average yleld per acre mortgaged in the 
absence of fraud. The borrower agrees to make such payment to the 
land bank at the maturity of the note hereinbefore described. 

Second. The land bank agrees that all payments made by the bor- 
rower under article first part of this agreement, and all similar pay- 
ments made by borrowers receiving advances pursuant to said general 

lan, into said N fund shall be administered by the Federal! 
h „as provided in this agreement. Said guaranty fund 
shall be applied by the Federal Farm Loan Board at such time or times 
after the maturity of the notes given by borrowers receiving advances 
under said general plan as it shall deem feasible, to the payment pro 
rata of all notes given by borrowers receiving advances under sald 
general plan whose crops mortgaged prove failures, as defined below, 
_ With the interest thereon, and in case by reason of payments made by 
any such borrower against his note the pro rata share applicable thereto 
shall be more than sufficient to discharge the same and the interest 
thereon, the excess amount of such pro rata share shall be paid to 
such borrower; and any balance of such guaranty fund shall be 
ro rata to borrowers who shall have pald in full their 


or oy ag Hd designated by it for that purpose. 

Third. The obligations of the borrower under this agreement are 
several and independent and may be enforced by the land bank as 
financial agent of the United States without to the performance 
or nonperformance by any other borrower recel 3 pursuant to 
said general plan of his obligation under any similar agreement. 

Fourth. Neither this agreement nor any interest therein, nor in the 
guaranty fund hereby established, is assignable. 

In witness whereof, the borrower has executed this agreement under 
his hand and seal, and the land bank has caused this agreement to be 
duly executed the day and year first above written. i } 

SEAL. 


Tue FEDERAL LAND BANK OF ———, 
As Financial Agent of the United States. 


By > 
STATE OF „County of , aes 
Acknowledged before me this Gey of 1918, and I certify 
that the said is personally well known to me to be the 


identical person named in said agreement as to the borrower and who 
signed the same. 


(Official title.) 

Nore.—This acknowledgment may be taken before any officer au- 
thorized to take acknowledgments under the laws of the State where 
executed, or an officer of a national bank, or of a bank designated by the 
Federal land bank of the district to represent it in taking applications 
for farmers’ sced-grain loans. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator two 
or three questions in order that I may understand his amend- 
ment? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This amendment applies on its face only to 
those farmers in the drought-stricken regions of the United 
States west of the one hundredth meridian.» The one hundredth 
meridian runs through about the center of my State and the 
center of South Dakota. Many of the failures and losses, so 
far as those two States are concerned, would lie east of that 
line, and I understand that a considerable portion of Okla- 
homa would also be east of the one hundredth meridian. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, that matter 
was spoken of by me a few moments ago in answer to a sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from North Carolina. It did 
not occur to me at the time the amendment was drafted that 
there were any regions east of the one hundredth meridian that 
required relief. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What is the necessity of specifying any 
meridian at all? Would it not be sufficient to say “in the 
drought-stricken districts” ? Why would it not be better to 
leave out any reference to a divisional line? 

Mr. WALSH. In view of the situation disclosed, I shall 
myself ask that that limitation be eliminated, and I shall 
er an appropriate amendment to accompany that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there are one or two other 
questions that I should like to ask the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, if I may be allowed, I merely 
wish to confirm what the Senator from North Dakota has 
stated with regard to Oklahoma. I had already called pri- 
vately to the attention of the Senator from Montana the fact 
that the drought-stricken region came east of the one hundredth 
meridian in Oklahoma, and he had expressed a willingness to 
make that change; so that that need not excite further dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The next question refers to the persons 
to whom this relief is to be afforded. The amendment says: 

To loan from the fund by this section created to farmers within 
such region to enable them to provi 
animals, and supplies — to 5 peat neat Sy 

Does that mean necessary for the subsistence of the animals 
or supplies necessary for the subsistence of the cattlemen or 
farmers? ' 

Mr. WALSH. It scarcely refers to animals because provision 
is made for “fodder for animals,” so that would cover sub- 
sistence for animals, and the words “ their subsistence” would 
accordingly necessarily refer to the farmers, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, the amendment goes further than 
merely furnishing them seed grain or means to sow and is to 
provide loans to help them out during the next year until they 
can get a crop. b : 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir; but it is not a general loan; the 
money can be loaned only for the specified purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Yes; but one of the specified purposes is 
the subsistence of the individual and, of course, of his family. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That seems to me to be so broad that it is 
almost dangerous. I think that there is probably no State 
which has not produced a crop somewhere within its borders, 
and the State itself should be left to determine whether sub- 
sistence should be given to the individuals in a drought-stricken 
section. The Senator and I might differ upon that. 

Mr. WALSH. I should be very glad to have any suggestions 
by way of amendment that may occur to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is another point in relation to which 
I wish to ask the Senator a question. The amendment provides: 

Any advance so made shall be a lien upon the land to be sceded 
prior and paramount to all other claims, secured or unsecured. 

In the newly settled sections of the country—and those are 
the sections that are affected by the drought—there are very 
few farms which have not a mortgage on them and some of the 
mortgages may be three-fourths of the value of the land. A 
great deal of the land also is sold under crop contracts, and 
sold for all it is worth, nothing having been paid. As the 
amendment provides that the advance shall be a lien upon the 
land itself and prior and paramount to all other claims secured 
or unsecured, it would rather seem to me to indicate that that 
would mean farms which had mortgages and other liens upon 
them already secured, and not those that might be mortgaged 
in the future. Certainly it would impair the obligation of con- 
tracts if where a person has sold land under a crop contract for 
all it is worth the purchaser should be allowed to encumber the 
land to a greater extent than it was before, or if where the 
land is mortgaged the mortgagor should be compelled to pay 
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off probably a prior lien which, added to the lien which is held 
by the mortgagee, would be in excess of the value of the land 
itself. May I have the Senator's opinion as to whether the 
amendment is intended to make the proposed loan prior to any 
loans, mortgages, or other liens upon the land? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, Mr. President; in the due course of my 
argument I was going to discuss the amendment and going to 
discuss that feature of it. It was intended to make the lien 
of the Government superior to any existing mortgage. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. Did I understand the Senator to say it was 
intended? 

Mr. WALSH. It was intended—that is the plain meaning of 
the language of the amendment—that the lien of the Govern- 
ment for the repayment of the money loaned by it shall be 
superior to any existing mortgage. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That certainly would be impairing the 
obligations of a contract, and, while we might have the power to 
do so, it would seem to me that the conditions hardly justify it. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, of course, that is a matter for argument. 
I suppose perhaps I had better divert from the course of my 
discussion to speak of the matter now adverted to by the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

It was intended, as I say, that this obligation to repay the 
Government should be a lien upon the land superior and para- 
mount to any other obligation, no matter when contracted. Of 
course, I was not unmindful of every suggestion in opposition 
to this plan implied in the inquiry addressed to me by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. We are confronted, however, with a 
necessity, and the question presents itself as to what to do in 
order to meet it. 

Mr. President, we all recognize the inadvisability of displac- 
ing these prior liens. Under all ordinary circumstances it would 
be entirely unjustifiable to do so. The question is, Are we 
justified in doing so at the present time? 

I want to present to the Senate, in the first place, the situa- 
tion with reference to the distribution of the $5,000,000 fund and 
how it was met with respect to that. That presented a com- 
paratively simple problem. Under the rules and regulations, a 
copy of which has been introduced and will be made a part of 
the Recorp, no loan from this $5,000,000 fund is made to any 
farmer until he actually has the seed in the ground, and then 
the loan is made to him. Meanwhile, however, representatives 
of the two departments make an examination of the situation, 
and, if they believe that a loan would be warranted, they issue 
a certificate to the effect that after that man has his seed in 
the ground & loan will be made to him. With that certificate he 
is able to go to a local bank or some other money-loaning agency 
and secure the funds necessary to provide the seed that will go 
into the ground, and he has it in the ground within 30 days. 

Thereupon he takes up, with the money loaned to him by 
the Government, the temporary loan that he was able to make 
at the bank and the situation is taken care of in that way. 
But, Mr. President, when you come to the spring seeding— 
and that is the important matter; that is the great big propo- 
sition; that is where the greatest losses have occurred—the 
spring seeding will not occur for a matter of six or eight 
months, possibly, in the future. That brings us to the con- 
sideration of the merits of the proposition embodied in my 
amendment as compared with that offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

He proposes to loan the money to the banks. That is im- 
practicable for two reasons: In a large portion of the drought- 
stricken region along the Canadian border—and it is particu- 
larly acute there—it has occurred two years in succession, 
The banks of that region have been carrying the farmers for 
a period of two years. My State, throughout the greater por- 
tion of its area, has been blessed with reasonably good crops, 
and in some sections with especially bountiful crops; but along 
the whole northern third of the State the result has been so 
disastrous that I do not care to speak about it in detail. It 
is worse this year than it was last year; but it is no worse, 
for instance, than it is across the line in the Canadian Prov- 
inces. They have had two successive droughts in those sec- 
tions, and the Dominion Government has come to their aid in a 
way that ought to be emulated by this great Government of 
ours with respect to its citizens who have gone out on these 
great plains for the purpose of providing the necessary food 
for the people of our country and of our allies and our brave 
soldiers abroad. The same conditions have occurred in the 
Republic of Argentina. That country has appropriated $13,- 


000,000 in order to relieve the necessities of farmers in that 
country in a situation quite similar to that which confronts 
the farmers in the western portion of this country. So let me 
say that the banks have already loaned to the farmers as much | Cummins 
as they care to loan. They have gone to the limit of their re- | Curtis 


sources. They do not want to come to the Government nor to 
the Finance Corporation and borrow more money for the pur- 
pose of loaning out to farmers again. They are obliged to 
proceed with some degree of conservatism as well. Therefore 
the banks will not avail themselves of the provisions of an 
amendment such as that tendered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa, and to a limited extent only of provisions such as are 
embraced in the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

I hope the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico will be adopted; but, as I have indicated to you, it 
does not touch one side of the problem and affords very little 
substantial relief, at least to the section of the country that I 
represent. 

In the second place, not only is it true that the banks do not 
want to avail themselves of this, but the farmers have ex- 
hausted their credit with the banks and the banks will not 
loan the farmers any more money. 

We are therefore confronted with this situation: What are 
we going to do in order that the great productive capacity of 
that country iay be made use of in this emergency? 

I should not like to come before the Congress of the United 
States and ask that $20,000,000 be appropriated and loaned to 
farmers without any kind of security that would assure the 
Government that the loans were to be returned. I think it 
would be eminently unwise from every point of view even to 
suggest an idea of that kind. Now, what are you going to do 
about it? I shall be very glad, indeed, to have any suggestion 
which the Senator from North Dakota can make looking toward 
securing the Government for the loans made, as a substitute for 
that proposed by the amendment offered by me. 

Mr. OWEN rose. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me for just a mo- 
ment, there is just one other means that has suggested itself 
to me, and that is the organization of credit associations, under 
which the Government would take the obligation of a credit 
association, by which each member of the association would 
either be bound absolutely for the entire amount or bound for 
a limited amount. Upon consideration of that plan with the 
Department of Agriculture, however, we have reached the con- 
clusion that the time is too brief to work out that system, so 
that we are obliged to come back to the proposition of either 
loaning this money out to the farmers without any security 
whatever or making the lien a prior and paramount lien, dis- 
placing everything already existing against the property. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. The proposition offered by the Senator from 
Montana is a simple, direct, plain method of dealing with this 
matter. While in normal times we would not be justified, per- 
haps, in dealing with the farmer and lending him money merely 
because he had suffered from a drought or a series of droughts, 
in this time when the whole world is most seriously in need of 
food, I regard this as a justified war measure, and will support 
the proposal offered by the Senator from Montana for that 
reason. 

I should like to say, though, that the farmer himself who re- 
ceives the seed from the Government does give bond for his good 
faith in his own labor, which he puts in jeopardy. There may 
be another drought, the seed may be lost, and the farmer's labor 
may be lost. That is true; but I think when you make this lean 
a paramount lien you go as far as you can in the way of giving 
security, and if there be a jeopardy in raising food necessary to 
feed our own armies and to feed our allies who are fighting in 
the cause of liberty, the Government had better take it, in so 
far as the Government would take it, than not to have the effort 
made to raise the food necessary for the success of this war. 
For that reason I think the proposal made by the Senator is 
altogether justified, and I agree with him about the difficulty of 
administration in the case of the other proposals made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think this matter ought 
to be discussed with a few more Senators present, especially 
if we are going to vote on it to-day. Therefore I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson in the chair). 
The Senator from North Dakota suggests the absence of a 
quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fall Kellogg McCumber 
Benet France Kendrick McKellar 
Bo. Guion Kenyon McNary 
Brandegee Hale King Nelson 
Chamberlain Henderson Kirby ew 
berson Johnson, Cal. Knox Norris 
Jones, N. Mex, Lenroot Nugent 
Jones, Wash, Lodge Overman 
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Penrose Shafroth eres Walsh 
Phelan She; Sutherland Warren 
Poindexter Sherman Thomas Willey 
Pomerene Simmons Townsend Wolcott 
Ransdell Smith, Ariz. ‘Trammell 

binson Smith, Md. Vardaman 


Mr. TOWNSEND. My colleague [Mr. Sxtrrf of Michigan], | 


who is absent, is paired with the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Rrep]. I wish this announcement to stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Montana will proceed. 

Mr. WALSH. In view of the discussion had I ask leave to 
amend the amendment by striking out the words“ west of the 
one-hundredth meridian,” so that it will read: 

h ereof cessary, is 
Be.) ‘appropriated Tor the roller 3 in the. 8 
regions of the United States 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator has a right to 
modify his amendment, and it will be so modified. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in view of that amendment, I 
dare say that the appropriation ought to be increased somewhat 
in order to meet the situation. I will give the Senate the in- 


formation that I have concerning the necessity for an appropria- | 


tion of this size. In connection with the effort to secure the 
appropriation from the President's fund, Mr. Barnes, the presi- 
dent of the Grain Corporation, estimated on what I must confess 
was perhaps inadequate information, that it would require 
$30,000,000 to meet the situation. The Secretary of Agriculture 
was of the opinion that it would not require that amount. Five 
million dollars have already been appropriated from the Presi- 


dent's fund, and 1 considered that $25,000,000 would meet the | 


situation. I am inclined to think, however, after learning of 
the rather widespread area that is affected and particularly in 
view of the amendment that is now made, that perhaps it ought 
to be increased somewhat. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to state that when 
this matter was being considered by the Food Administration 


and by Mr. Barnes, I think that but a few of the States had | 


been heard from. I know I attended several of the conferences 
and we spoke for about half a dozen States. There were a 
number of States that were not represented and the condition in 
which was not stated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand the Senator 


from Montana, he limits the loan to be made to any individual to | 


$500, and as I remember the reading, it is to cover seed wheat 
and other crops. Does the Senator think that is really enough? 
As I understand it, the seed wheat, for instance, would cost. at 
least $2.20 a bushel, probably $2.50 a bushel, and it takes about 
a bushel and a quarter of wheat to sow an acre. Allowing for the 
seed wheat alone, if the farmer would sow only about 180 acres, 
and I think the wheat farms generally in this country are larger 


than that, it would not furnish even enough seed to sow the land, | 


and taking other things, it seems to me it would cut the amount 
down for seed so that it would be very small. 

I received a resolution adopted by a convention of farmers in 
Spokane who were considering the situation in several counties 
there, and they recommended a minimum of $800, and they 
stated that they have had special reference to the provisions 


in the bill providing for $800. They stated that that limit would | 


not furnish any material relief, and I wondered whether the 
Senator had considered that feature of it in fixing the amount 
at $500. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator that I have given very 


careful consideration to that subject. The rules and regulations 
for the distribution of the fund already provided limit the 
amount to 8300 and to $3 per acre. There is very general com- 
plaint about the inadequacy of the total amount as well as of | 
the amount per acre; but the figure of $5 is arrived at substan- 
tially in this way: It is contemplated that the seed itself will 


cost $2.50 a bushel. That leaves $2.50 more to provide for 
fodder for animals and subsistence. Of course that would make 
only $250, the acreage being limited to 100 acres. The purpose, 
of course, was to assist the small farmer, not the man who is 
carrying on farming operation on a very large scale and who 


would ordinarily be able to finance his own operations even in a | 


stressful time. Accordingly, this limit of 100 acres was fixed. 

Mr, JONES of Washington, But is it not a fact that practi- 
cally all the wheat farms comprise 160 acres anyway? 

Mr. WALSH. As a rule, as a matter of course, the homestead 
is 160 acres, but the Senator knows that scarcely more than 100 
acres of a 160-acre homestead would ever be cultivated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is probably true. 
The reason why I asked the question was because I knew the 


| situation in the Senator's State to be probably even worse than 


in my State, covering a larger territory at any rate, and taking 
into account the conditions ‘there it would, I think meet the 
conditions in my State. 

Mr. WALSH. I think 100 acres at $5 per acre would mens- 
urably meet the conditions in my State, and, as the Senator sug- 
gests, I think that is perhaps representative. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, I think the estimate of the Senator from Montana is about 
right. The ordinary farmer will uot be apt to have more than 
100 acres in wheat. He will have some land in oats, some in 
barley, some in rye, some in tobacco, and some in corn and other 
crops. I think there are few farmers, even those who have 
half a section of land, who are likely to have more than 100 
acres, or at the outside 150 acres, in wheat. So I think the 
estimate of the Senator from Montana is decidedly correct. I 
agree with him, too, in the further point that the aim of this 
bill in this matter would be to help the small-size farmers. 
The big farmers who have thousands of acres, of course, ought 
to be able to help themselves, and we ought not to attempt to 
cover them by the pending bill. I think if you allow one of 
these small farmers aid to the extent of $500 he will have 
enough for seed wheat and to buy the other necessary things. 
It is in the interest of the farmer that we do not extend and 
encourage the loans to a greater extent than is absolutely neces- 
sary, because there must come a pay day for the farmer, and 
it is a good plan to teach him economy by not making too liberal 
an appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have only a word or two to 
say in addition. I regret very much that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THostas], the watchdog of the Treasury, is not 
here. He inquired of the Senator from Oklahoma if provision 
had not already been made for seed for farmers by this bill 
or by some act already passed, and he was answered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma that provision was already made in 
another section of the bill. I regret very much the Senator 
from Colorado is not here, as I want to call attention to that. It 
reads as follows: 

That of said sum $2,500,000—— 

Mr. THOMAS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to state to the Senator that my 
colleague is now present. 


Mr. WALSH. Thank you. I will say for the information of 


the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] that the food pro- 


vision in the pending bill is as follows: 
That of said sum— 
That is, the $4,000,000— 
Xertculture, i is paan made available to be used by the Secretary of 

culture, if judgment the public interest je na fea it, to pur- 

chase seed EE — to supply the same on credit to farmers in the 
Great Plains area west of the ninety-elghth meridian. In no case shall 
any such advance to any one a exceed $300, and in all cases the 
repayment of such advances shall be guaranteed by a State or national 
—— or secured by bonds of the United States 2838 known as 

8 bonds, or other yp veer pe of the United States, or in part 
by both such guaranty and security. 

Does not the Senator from Colorado think that that holds the 
word of promise to the ear and breaks it to the hope? 

Let me ask the Senator if he thinks that Congress ought to 
be buying seed wheat for a farmer who has so much credit that 
he can go to a State or National bank and guarantee the obli- 
gation, and if he can he can borrow the money from the banks. 
Another farmer who is protected by this is the farmer who can 
put up liberty bonds as collateral. If he has the liberty bonds 
as collateral, he can go to any bank in the country and borrow 
money. So this provision, it seems to me, does an absurd thing. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator wants my opinion about the 
proposed legislation, I will be glad to give it. I am opposed to 
it in toto, If we have a class of farmers so destitute as to need 
the support of the Government or relief from the Government, 
I think the primary duty to supply them lies with the State. 
If in an emergency of this sort that is practically impossible 
and the difficulty lies in the fact that the farmer is destitute of 
seed grain for his crops, then I think instead of loaning money 
to that man the Government should supply him with the needed 
grain for seed purposes without asking him for his note, with- 
out limiting the amount of the loan in any way, and the Gov- 
ernment should procure it and give it to him and see that he 
plants it. ‘That is a benefaction in a way. It is desirable, of 
course, from other standpoints at this time when the need for 
food increase is so essential-and so obvious. 

But this amendment, Mr. President, is one designed to give 
to the farmers $25,000,000. That is what we are going te do if 
it passes. It is true provision is made that $500 shall be loaned 
and that certain securities shall be taken. I was rather sur- 
prised that the Senator from Montana should make the lien to 
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be secured paramount to the other liens independent of the 
obligation of existing contracts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment. But when these liens Sae 
the farmers are going to petition Congress, the author of. this 
legislation, for extensions. If they do not, then extensions will 
be offered by legislators in one House or the other, and after 
there have been several extensions of these claims the matter 
will be forgotten, they will lapse, and that will be the end of it. 
I do not think there is any doubt about that. If we begin this 
legislation, which now is applied to farmers, there is no reason 
why hereafter we shall not apply the same legislation and the 
same relief to all the other pursuits of man, and lend to the 
lawyers and the engineers and the mechanics and all other 
classes and conditions of men money upon security to tide them 
over their immediate difficulties, and then the political powers 
which they wield will take care of the balance. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I merely called the attention 
of the Senator from Colorado to the provision made in the bill 
already to which the Senator from Oklahoma referred. I under- 
stand perfectly well that the Senator is opposed to legislation 
of this kind. I was merely calling his attention to the fact 
that provision has not been made 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator to ask me whether 
the provision as it existed was fair. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was trying to answer the Senator's question. 

Mr. WALSH. I asked the Senator if he thought the provision 
made was adequate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not want to tresspass upon the Senator’s 
time, but I will address myself to the amendment hereafter. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before I close I want to say a 
word with reference to the suggestion made by the Senator as 
to a gift. The Senator is mistaken about that. The farmers 
are asking for no gift and will not take any gift. I speak ad- 
visedly when I say that the Dominion of Canada made pro- 
vision for just exactly such a condition four years ago, and the 
entire amount save about 10 per cent has already been returned 
to that government. The Senator’s prediction, in the light of 
the experience of our neighboring country, will hardly be 
realized. 

Now, I just want to say a word more, and that is in respect to 
the displucement of liens. Whether we have a right to displace 
the earlier liens or not is a question of more or less doubt. 
I am inclined to think that we have that right. The right to 
make the lien of taxes, either upon specific land or taxes gen- 
erally, superior and paramount to existing liens and mortgages 
against real estate is thoroughly well settled. That depends 
upon the principle that the claims of the Crown must be paid 
in preference to all other obligations, and I am unable to dis- 
tinguish in principle the claim of the Crown for taxes, its ordi- 
nary sources of revenue, and claims to be repaid for money 
loaned by the Government. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator recognize in that 
right of the sovereignty of the State the necessity for its sup- 
port, that it should make its tax liens superior to all other 
claims? Is there not a clear distinction between the claim of 
the State itself for a tax upon the particular land which is to 
support the State and which is made paramount, and which 
when the citizen takes a mortgage or a deed or anything else 
will be paramount to any claim of his, and a case in which the 
State or the Federal Government by statute creates a lien sub- 
sequent and declares that that lien shall be superior? Let us 
take the State law, for instance, of Montana or the State law 
of North Dakota, Those laws declare under the recording pro- 
visions that when a mortgage or other lien is duly recorded it 
Shall be superior to any unrecorded lien or any lien that may be 
created in the future. Now, can the Government of the United 
States step in and vitiate that agreement between the State and 
its citizens relative to the filing of liens and say that the State 
law shall be set aside? 

Go a step farther. Here is a case where the State has its 
tax lien upon the land, the law regarding tax sales provides 
for that, and the tax is for the support of the State itself. The 
law provides that that shall be superior to any other lien. 
When a person has bought the tax title and has paid to the State 
what the State claims, and has back of it the guaranty of the 
State that his claim shall be a first lien upon the land and will 
give him title, can the Federal Government step in and set 
that aside? 
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Let me call the Senator's attention to one or two other things. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the Senator can answer them all at 
once if he will allow me. 

Mr. WALSH. I find it difficult to follow the Senator. I 
would rather answer his questions as he goes along. I dislike 
to try to answer an argument. I shall be very glad to give my 
views about the matter to the Senator and then he can make 
his argument in his own time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I merely wish to add two more instances. 
Most of the land in my State in the last few years has been sold 
and resold. It has been sold for the most part on crop con- 
tracts. It has been sold without $1 of payment in advance. 
It has been sold for all the land was worth. ‘There is a clear 
breach of the obligation of that contract if we say that the 
Government can step in now and loan $500 more upon land that 
perhaps has been sold for $1,000 or $1,500, for all its value, 
and we will have a first lien upon it and immediately compel 
the man who sold to the purchaser to look after this extra $500. 

Then, again, a great deal of it is sold and a mortgage taken 
for the full value of the land. Under this provision, as the 
Senator now has it, the mortgagee can create another indebted- 
ness against the land which will make the total indebtedness 
so great that it vitiates the obligation of the contract. 

Now, I am going to make a suggestion to the Senator, because 
I am in hearty sympathy with his amendment, and think it is 
superior to that which is offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. Ought the Government to take advantage of the private 
citizen in that way? It is a great government and it can stand 
a little loss even far better than the individual could stand it. 

If the Senator will just amend that provision in which he 
would declare it to be a lien upon the land, and let it go at 
that, then it would stand according to its priority; and if you 
want double protection for the Government let us declare that 
it shall be a first lien upon any crop to be raised or upon which 
the loan was made. I think that would be no breach of an ob- 
ligation, because if there is no crop raised the seller would 
get no benefit from it, and if it is necessary to furnish funds 
to raise the crop the seller will be benefited by it, allowing 
the lien to apply to the crop entirely and not compel law- 
suits to be litigated between those who happen to have a first 
mortgage or a first deed or who have sold by virtue of a 
contract as to whether the purchaser could add a sum which 
would destroy the value of their crops. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it is quite obvious, of course, 
to those who have followed the Senator from North Dakota 
that his question or questions addressed to me involve both 
the question of the legality of the thing and the wisdom or 
policy of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Both. 

Mr. WALSH. Both. Mr. President, so far as the legality of 
the matter is concerned, I say to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that I think he is in error in two particulars. In the first 
place, the prior lien of the Government in the case of revenues 
does not extend only to those revenues necessary to the existence 
of the Government, but extends as well to any activities that 
the Government may undertake. For instance, it need not con- 
duct educational institutions. It can exist as a matter of 
course without conducting educational institutions. It can ex- 
ist without conducting works of internal improvement. It can 
exist without incurring the many expenditures that the Govern- 
ment undertakes. Yet the lien of the Government for the reve- 
nue, whatever purpose it is to be devoted to, can be made 
superior and paramount to everything else. 

But, Mr. President, if we were confined only to those things 
that are essential to the existence of the Government, what ob- 
jection is there to this provision? Our only power in the 
premises at all is the war power. We are doing this as a war 
measure; we are doing it because the food that we are endeay- 
oring to have produced is essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war; in other words, to the very existence of our 
Government itself. This, then, becomes an investment that is 
made for the existence of the Government and the return is 
made for the existence of the Government. It stands upon at 
least as solid a footing as a tax to pay the salaries of the usual 
officers of the Government. 

But, Mr. President, I do not desire to take issue with the 
Senator from North Dakota concerning the wisdom of it. I 
would not be at all averse to making the lien simply a lien upon 
the land and not upon the crops to be grown. The difficulty 
about that is that a very much larger measure of risk is un- 
dertaken by the Government than under the provision which I 
have proposed. I am very willing, however, to take the judg- 
ment of the Senate in respect to that. The urgency is great, 
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the necessity for immediate relief is imperative, and I trust 
that the Senate will give its assent to the provision in substance 
at least. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the need of the Govern- 
ment is never so great with its immense power of taxation 
that it is compelled to void the obligation of contracts between 
private citizens or to destroy the law of a State itself. The 
exigency is not such that when the State of Montana has de- 
clared that an instrument filed, which you may call a mortgage 
or a trust deed, upon land shall be a first Hen and a notice to 
all subsequent purchasers, the Government can come in and loan 
to the owner of the land a sum of money for seed or for any 
other purpose—for this is u matter of subsistence, as well 
and make the second lien, the lien in favor of the Government, 
superior to the lien in favor of the individual. As between the 
two, the Government can afford the loss, if there is going to be 
a loss, far better than the individual, because the Government 
can recoup itself by a system of taxation. The individual has 
no such right. 

While I believe we should protect the rights and interests 
of the Government and give it a lien, if necessary, I do say 
that to do so as proposed in this case would be a great injustice, 
even if it were legal, and I deny its legality. I deny that 
Congress has power to enact a law that will void the legislative 
enactments of a State with reference to the Hens which it 
allows to be put upon land within that State; and I think, if I 
had time, I could find sufficient authority to sustain that con- 
tention. For instance, our own State long ago even held that a 
State law which made a personal-property tax a lien superior 
to a first mortgage was void, and that the State had no right, 
after a mortgage was once put on a piece of property, to declare 
that a personal-property tax which was levied upon the cattle 
of a farmer could be made a first lien upon the land, superior 
to a prior mortgage that had been recorded under the laws of 
the State. I would, therefore, suggest, both upon the legal 
ground and upon the ground of fairness, that the Senator from 
Montana modify his amendment in such a way as to provide 
for the loan being a lien upon the land—there is no objection 
to that—in the order of the filing, and a first lien upon fhe crop 
that is to be raised from the funds which are loaned. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, I am not inelined to take the 
narrow legal view of the question which the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCunmrr] takes. I think the fundamental 
principle that should be applied in this case is the principle 
that is applied in Admiralty cases. While a ship about to de- 
part on a foreign voyage may be mortgaged, yet the supplies 
whic are necessary for that ship in order to enable her to 
prosecute her voyage and the wages of the crew constitute a 
lien paramount to that of an existing mortgage. That priority 
of claim is based upon the theory that it is of the utmost im- 
portance, in order to protect the property, to save it,- that the 
wages of the seamen and the claims of material men for sup- 
plies furnished in order that the ship may prosecute her voyage 
be first paid. 

The farmers within the arid belt are poor; they are unable to 
buy seed. If the farm remains unseeded and uncultivated, it 
deteriorates in value. Take the case of crop contracts which 
are to be settled yearly by the payment of a certain proportion 
of the crops raised on the farm. If there is no crop raised, 
what benefit does the owner who has sold the farm on a crop 
contract derive? If no crop is raised, he gets nothing at all. 
Under these circumstances the furnishing of seed accomplishes 
this: It enables the farmer who has bought a farm to meet a 
crop contract, and to raise the grain from the proceeds of which 
he is to pay for the farm. Anyone knows that it is far better 
that a farm shall be cultivated and cropped than that it be 
left idle and abandoned, to grow up in weeds and thistles. So, 
it seems to me, furnishing seed in cases of such dire necessity 
within the arid belt is in principle similar to furnishing ma- 
teral and supplies to a ship about to proceed on its voyage; 
and that to secure the payment for the furnishing of such seed 
there ought to be a prior lien to that of a mortgage. It is 
practically preserving and taking care of the property for the 
benefit of the mortgagee. I put the justification for such a lien 
upon that broad principle, the same principle, I repeat, that 
applies in Admiralty law, which is only another form of equity. 
Furnishing seed to enable the farms to be cultivated and car- 
ried on, as they could not be unless that were done, would 
really be preserying the property for the benefit of the mort- 
gagee; and certainly the mortagee should be satisfied that for 
doing so the Government should have a lien prior to his mort- 
gage. 

Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snrrranp in the Chair). 
The Senator from Colorado has the floor, Does he yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply want to suggest to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] that the lien for labor upon a 
ship is in the interest of the protection of the property itself, 
There is a vast difference between that and loaning a man for 
subsistence. This is not limited to crops. Under this proposed 
legislation, if a man has had hard luck, the Government can step 
in and loan him money to provide subsistence for himself and 
has family for the year, and that loan is made a superior lien 
to any indebtedness that he may owe to the man who sold him 
his farm and who may not have received one cent for it. 

Now I submit that, as the great Government of the United 
States can protect itself by taxation from any possible loss, it 
ought not to take advantage of the individual and vitiate pri- 
vate contracts by declaring that the Government of the United 
States, because it sees fit to loan a man money outside of crop- 
ping—for this is not limited to cropping but is loaning it for 
5 7 purpose of living—it shall have a superior lien upon the 
and, 

Mr. NELSON. Let me ask the Senator from North Dakota 
a question: If a man can not get. supplies with which to feed 
himself and supplies with which to feed his horses and mules, 
he can not cultivate his land. Supplies, therefore, are as much 
a necessity as is the seed for the land. If a farm is mortgaged, 
is it better for the mortgagee to have the land abandoned—to 
have a country of abandoned farms—to have on the land a 
farmer who can not support his family, who can not feed his 
horses and his mules than to have a lien placed upon it in 
order to furnish the seed, preserve the land, and enable the 
farmer to continue his operations? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; but it would be a great deal better 
for the Government of the United States to take that chance, 
if there is a chance to be taken, than for the great Govern- 
ment of the United States to forge upon the private individual 
any loss that might be sustained. 

Mr. NELSON. I am not shedding any tears for the mort- 
gagees in North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know the Senator is not shedding any 
tears for anyone. However, if the Senator himself were going to 
frame the law, I do not believe for a single moment that, as a 
lawyer and as a humanitarian, he would provide that the 
Government of the United States should vitiate a contract 
which an individual has made with some one else and compel 
him to stand the loss if there is any loss involved. The Gov- 
ernment can go ahead and loan the money; it can loan with 
security or it can loan without security; but if the Govern- 
ment loans, let it at least take the chance that an individual 
would take. It ought to be willing to take a greater chance, 
because it can recoup itself by ai Which the individual 
cun not do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
has the floor. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from New. Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. As I understand the Senator from Colorado is 
likely to speak in opposition to the pending amendment, I have 
asked his indulgence that I might offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 


IMr. WatsH] has hitherto suggested he would propose his 


amendment to the bill; it has been read for information, but 
has not yet been formally proposed. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood it had been proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
now offers his amendment, which will be read. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from New Mexico will pardon 
me, after conferring with one or two Senators I ask further 
to modify my amendment, in order to abbreviate the discussion, 
by striking out the words “prior and paramount to all other 
elaims, secured or unsecured,” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“and on the crop grown.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
has a right to modify his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. As proposed to be modified, the amendment 
would read: 
any advance so made shall be a lien upon the land to be seeded and on 
the crop grown. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mon- 
tana now send his amendment to the desk? 
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Mr. WALSH. I send the amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING, OFFICER: The Senator from Montana 
offers an amendment, which: will be stated: 

Mr. FALL. The amendment: has been read: Mr. President; 
with the indulgence of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas], L ask. that the proviso: to the amendment which: I 
have just offered may also be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
offers an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
Montana, which the Secretary will read. 

Mr. NELSON. Before that is read, I should like to have the 
amendment of. the Senator from Montana read as he has 
modified it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Secretary will read: the 
ere of the Senator from Montana as he now pre- 
sents it. 

The Secretary. In the proper place in the bill, Mr. WALSH 
proposes. to insert the following amendment: 

he sum of 820 „000, or so much E may be 7 
haot y: „ the relief of —— — thee: pret orem haag 


— 3 of the United States. The Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury are hereby authorized, under rules and regula- 


owing to the abundance of our crops:and to the conservation of 
foodstuffs by the voluntary action of the people of the United 
States, no crisis in foodstuffs need be expected. I can not very 
well contrast the gloomy account of widespread drought, failure 
of crops, and the practical destruction: of the well-being of 
large sections of the United States with this optimistic and 
most assuring statement of Mr. Hoover. Perhaps they may 
be- reconciled; I do not pretend to say. 

Mr. President, I am aware of the fact that locally, drought 
conditions have occurred this year that are very serious in the 
immediate vicinity, where they prevail. It may. be that their 
effects. have been so complete as to make it necessary that the 
people in those afflicted regions shall be assisted by such an 
amount of grains for seed purposes as may be necessary to 
enable them to cultivate their fields- for the ensuing season. 
If that be so, I quite agree that in the present exigency. it is 
the duty of the United States to come to their relief, provided 
their respective States fail or refuse to do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING. OFFIGER (Mr. PHELAN in the chair), 
oe Senator from Colorado yield) to the Senator from 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. As I recall, the Agricultural appropriation bill 
passed a few weeks ago provided à large sum of money for. the 
purpose of purchasing seed for farmers in those districts 
where drought. or other causes had left them without resources 
to procure it. 

Mr. THOMAS. My. attention was called to the fact a few 
moments ago that the provision to which the Senator refers 
can be found in the pending bill, the objection of the Senator 
from Montana to it being that it requires first-class security, 
which will defeat its purpose, since those who ought to be 
benefited by it could easily secure everything for their needs by 
the use of such security elsewhere. 

Mr. President, I have said that under existing conditions it 
might be, and probably is, the duty of the Government to come 
to the rescue of these people by furnishing them with such 
seed wheat and other seed grain as may be necessary, due to 
the drought. If this amendment were designed for that pur- 
pose I would be perfectly willing to support it, but solely be- 
cause of the fact that we are at war, because the States. are 
perhaps unable to grant this relief; and because a large crop is 


vance shall be made under this act except to owners of lands or to a 
tenant, with the approval of his landlord, or to bona fide 
claimants, who propose to cultivate the lands occupied by them, nor in 
any amount in excess of 85 per acre of the lands to be seeded, Any 
advance so made shall be a lien upon the land to be seeded and on the. 
crop to be grown. In the case of advances to homestead claimants, fail- 
ure to repay the same when due or within such period thereafter as may 
be by the said Secretaries preseribed, shall make subject the entry of the 
delinquent: to contest and cancellation. and the land to entry by any 
applicant who shall tender the amount due. 
To which Mr. Farr offers the following as a proviso: 
Provided, That $2,000,000 of. the amount hereby n or 80 
much thereof, as may be necessary, shall be deposited in the banks in 
the State of New Mexico, which may be designated by the Secretaries, 
to be loaned to the live-stock breeders of that State who are the pos- 
sessors and actual users of permanent range and water ordinarily. sufti- 
cient for the maintenance of the full number of live stock thereon ; 
7 „000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to assist said 
breeders in the present emergency caused by drought and searcity of 
feed and ture and high price of cottonseed cake and like feeds, 
Loans shall be made by such banks, upon approval by. the Secretaries, 
in sums not to exceed in any case the net market value of the stock 
animals owned by the applicant, and the loan to run in no case for the 
eh of more than one year and to bear 6 per cent per annum interest, 
e loa 


n shall be secured by a mortgage or trust. deed u the live | one. of the essentials for the successful prosecution of the war. 
li d such cod aha 
Fig nian A Linton entheeiatie ae Ree pall Contain | This amendment, however, proposes no such thing. It proposes 


their direction, to sell such stock: for the repayment of the loan. The 
Secretaries are hereby authorized to require that the proceeds of such 
loan shall be appli as they may direct: First, the dischargi of 
prior incumbrances upon such live stock incurred during the year: last 
preceding the date of the loan; second, to purchase necessary food for 
same; third, to provide additional pasture, care, and protection for 
same and for all or either of such purposes and for such other pur- 
poses as will in his 2 best serve to preserve breeding cattle, 
sheep, and goats in such State. 

Mr, FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield: 

Mr. FALL. The amendment was drawn: originally. for an- 
other portion of another amendment and where the word his” 
is used it should be “ their,” as it is intended to apply now to 
both of the Secretaries, and where the Secretary read “ $5,000- 
000” Jt should be “ $2,000,000,” that being the amount intended 
to be deposited. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in response to a question asked 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats]! I attempted to 
give my reasons for opposing this measure. The Senator seemed 
to think that the answer which I made was out of proportion 
to the scope of the question which he asked, and I therefore 
yielded the floor. = 

Mr. President, this character of legislation, in my opinion, 
can not be defended: as a war measure or for any other reason. 
It proposes to convert the United States into an eleemosynary 
institution and make its Treasury. the source of remedy. and 
benefit for all famines, whether they occur by reason of natural 
conditions or because of the indifference of the individual, I 
do not mean to say that this amendment as drawn. goes so far, 
but it points the way that necessarily will lead to that result. 

I think. that this amendment ought to be entitled An act. to 
encourage the spread of drought over the United States,“ be- 
cause, having attempted to limit the amendment to the western 
half of the United States, its author very readily strikes out 
the limitation when it is contended that there is equal. need 
for its application east of that line. 

Mr. Hoover has informed the people of the United States that 
the food situation is practically solved for the present; that, 


to appropriate some $20,000,000 to be loaned in sums not: to 
exceed 8500 to people in the drought-stricken regions and to 
be used by them to secure sufficient seed grain for their pur- 
poses, the loan to become a lien upon the land and upon the 
crop. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] made, I think, 
the very sensible suggestion that, at present wheat prices, $500 
would not secure sufficient seed to go very far. I believe that is 
right. I do not know what the seed wheat will cost the Gov- 
ernment; Generally speaking, the Government pays more: for 
these things than individuals, notwithstanding it is a quantity 
purchaser; but at S2 a bushel $500 would secure 250 bushels. 
I: do not know very, much about farming, but I imagine that 
250 bushels of seed wheat would hardly be suflicient for more 
than. 200 acres of land—something in-that neighborhood. ‘The 
farmers in the West, as:a general thing, have holdings much 
in excess of 200 acres, A great many, of course, have farms 
of smaller dimensions; but, generally speaking, 250 bushels 
of wheat. to the individual is, in my judgment, insufficient. 
How much better it would be for the Government to purchase 
the wheat, give it to these people, and let them sow it and 
raise crops: aceordingly. i 

It may be, Mr. President, that another drought. will succeed 
the one that has just prevailed and which may still be prevail- 
ing. That will lead to the necessity for another loan, and for 
the same reasons, provided that we are still at war with 
Germany. 

Mr. President, I said in answer to the Senator from Montana 
and I wish to repeat the statement—that, in my judgment, not 
a dollar of this money will ever be paid back into the Treasury. 
We. are simply going through: the form of a loan. I do not 
question the statement of the Senator from Montana that. a 
similar experiment has proven successful in Canada; but the 
laws of Canada are very different from those prevailing here, 
‘and I do not think the political influence of the voter extends 
quite so far. If we loan $20,000,000—and this will only be the 
first. step—we will have a deficiency bill very shortly, one item 
of which, in all probability, will cover quite as much more if 
not.a sum in excess of 100 per cent of the amount carried by this 
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amendment, and which will be found necessary because of the 
exigency presented by the purposes for which this amendment 
is designed. 

There is one great difficulty about a promissory note; it will 
mature at some time; it draws interest, and the time passes 
very quickly to the debtor who is obliged to meet the maturing 
paper with the accruing interest. Now, if that is at all difficult, 
since the Government has assumed the task of helping people 
out of their misfortune, how easy it will be, how natural it will 
be to apply to Congress for relief and how certainly will that 
relief be extended if it is asked for. We know by experience 
how these things go. The farmers all vote; they have what is 
called political influence; they can—as they are now organized 
quite extensively—get up a Nation-wide or a State-wide cam- 
paign and send identical telegrams to Members of Congress 
just as well as the labor unions can do so, or the American 
Bankers’ Association, or the National Tariff Association, or the 
National Sugar Manufacturers’ Association, or the Woman Suf- 
frage Association, or the Cotton Association, or the other various 
combinations, all of which resort to that method of influencing 
Congress. We know by experience, Mr. President, what that 
means; but Uncle Sam is the creditor, so what is the difference? 

That, however, to my mind, is not the most sinister feature 
of this proposed legislation. It establishes a precedent which 
other pursuits will necessarily take advantage of; and why 
should they not? It is true that the farmer is indispensable to 
our civilization; I grant you that he is more indispensable to 
it than any other class of people; but we have some other indis- 
pensable classes. They are engaged in manufacturing, in engi- 
neering, in the practice of the law, and I might mention a great 
many other occupations, for they are extremely numerous, which, 
with the exception of manufacturing, are languishing now, be- 
cause of war conditions, and those who depend upon them for a 
livelihood find themselves in a drought of lack of opportunity. 
Now, why should not the Government of the United States, in 
an agricultural bill or in some other sort of a bill, provide for 
the making of loans to these people and for the taking of liens 
upon their holdings or their business, and by that means become 
a universal Father Bountiful, with the Treasury of the United 
States bearing the burden? 

I see no difference—possibly because I am too obtuse to see 
it—between a farmer suffering from the necessities of life and 
needing governmental sustenance and a mechanic or an engineer. 
The difference is not in kind; it is only in degree. If the Gov- 
erment has become an eleemosynary institution, created for the 
purpose of filling its Treasury with taxes in order that it may 
relieve from suffering and from want and from embarrassment 
all of its citizens, why discriminate between the farmer and 
the rest of our population? 

Mr. President, here is a bill, just introduced in the House of 
Representatives, consisting of 190 pages. It is entitled: 

A bill to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 


I have not had time to read it, but as far as I have gone it 
seems to me to be well designed to squeeze out all of the blood 
that can be found in individuals and corporations in this coun- 
try, and by that process secure an annual revenue of eight 
thousand millions of dollars for the Government of the United 
States. 

Unfortunately, I am a member of the Finance Committee. 
To-morrow we begin to hear from those who are going to be 
affected by this document—the taxpayers, the men who have to 
support the manifold activities of the Government of the United 
States and pay the expenses of this war. This bill is demanded 
by the inexorable financial conditions consequent upon this 
supreme crisis. It is not presented willingly. Those who have 
spent three months in its preparation have performed a most 
grudging and unwelcome task, knowing that whatever they 
may do they must encounter not only the opposition but the 
resentment of taxpayers. They have the right, I think, to in- 
sist that the money which we propose to take from them, if we 
can get it, shall be expended economically and properly in the 
prosecution of this war, something which we have not done 
and something which, if the past be any guide for the future, 
we will not do so long as individuals at home want a part of 
this money and can present sufficiently attractive schemes to 
secure it. 

Mr. President, I do not mention this for the purpose of re- 
flecting at all upon the author of this amendment, who, I know, 
believes in his heart of hearts that the money which his amend- 
ment carries is not only a war appropriation, but is one which is 
absolutely essential for the purpose mentioned therein, and I 
concede that the purpose is a laudable one, but do not let us 
hug to our souls the delusion that we are lending money to the 
farmers that we are going to get back. If the Senator will 


amend his amendment so as to provide for the outright purchase 
and delivery of seed wheat to the suffering farmers in the 
drought-stricken region I will support it. I know it will cost 
more than this twenty millions, but it will have subserved a . 
purpose that I do not think can be subserved by the amendment 
itself, and in addition to that it will be absolutely free from the 
danger of becoming a precedent for the appropriation of money 
to other classes of our citizens suffering or claiming to be suffer- 
ing similar misfortunes and needing, therefore, governmental 
interference. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico has offered 
an amendment which has nothing to do with crops in drought- 
stricken regions, which is designed to be applicable to the stock 
breeder and the stock raiser. Now, the stock breeder and the 
stock raiser in that section of the State of New Mexico which 
has suffered from this dry season have precisely the same right 
to ask the Government of the United States to come in and 
make up their deficiency, provide them with some new cows and 
some new calves and some new forage and some more land for 
them to graze upon, that the farmer has to ask the Government 
to let him have the rest of this money as a loan for the purposo 
of helping him out of his unfortunate situation. And, Mr. 
President, the people in the towns of New Mexico whose food- 
stuffs have been diminished by this drought, whose dependence 
upon the stock-raising interests of the immediate vicinity has 
been largely increased, whose cost of living has been magnified 
in consequence of this visitation of nature, have the same right 
to come to the Congress of the United States and ask for appro- 
priations out of the National Treasury to tide them over until 
prices can be stabilized, until the money which we have loaned 
to the farmer to get his wheat may find its fruition in next year's 
crops, and until the new herd of calves that are to spring into 
existence from the beneficent use of these $2,000,000 may get 
old enough and fat enough to be crucified as beef steers. 

I might go still further and be entirely within the range of 
perfect consistency in indicating the logical extent to which 
legislation of this kind can and will go as time shall pass. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest, as I always do, to the Senator from Colorado. The 
Senator stated that if this amendment should be amended so 
as to make this a donation rather than a loan, he would sup- 
port it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. In order to avoid a dangerous experiment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Among other things. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator think that there is 
less danger in setting a precedent of giving than there would 
be in loaning? Does not the Senator think that the people 
would be more inclined to come and ask for a straight-out 
gift than they would for a loan? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator, I think, misunderstands me. 
I contend that this is a gift anyhow, and with all due respect 
to the Senator I believe in making a gift directly, instead of 
making it under false pretenses. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I thought the Senator did not mean that, 
because he said that if we would make it a gift he-would 
vote for it, but that if we made it a loan he would vote 
against it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will vote for it if you make it a gift, be- 
cause that is square from the shoulder, and everybody under- 
stands it. I will do it also because of the statements here 
made that in view of war conditions this seed wheat is abso- 
lutely necessary at present; and I am quite willing to recog- 
nize that exigency and provide that the Government shall 
itself provide the wheat for the purpose, whatever it may. 


cost. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I agree with the Senator that seed wheat 
is absolutely necessary; but while it does not apply at all to 
my section of the country and my constituents will not share 
in the benefactions, I do not think it would be exactly fair 
to the farmers who are asking for the loan to propose to give it 
to them, because they are not asking for a gift, and in my 
judgment they do not want a gift. I think it is a perfectly. 
proper function of the Government in times of stress like the 
present to go to the assistance of a large element of the people 
whose labor and production is so vital to the salvation of the 
world at this particular time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am not so sure that the 
people of Mississippi will not get part of this loan. The hun- 
dredth meridian has been obliterated, and I think the drought 
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is going to spread over a great part of the East before all of 
the money shall have disappeared from the Treasury. As I 
said, I quite agree that there is an emergency in some places. 
I am not at all afraid of offending the farmers of my section 
by offering to give them seed wheat instead of loaning them 
money to buy it themselves, especially as I think I can explain 
to them that there is a distinction without a difference. In 
other words, let us do what the immediate emergency requires 
and do nothing else. That I am perfectly willing to do; that, 
I think, should be done; but let us do away with the ceremony 
of advancing money of this kind under the guise of a loan, 
and with the expectation that any part of it is to come back 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was about to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico, but I see that he is not in the Chamber, the 
reason why his amendment is limited to the State of New 
Mexico. As I understand, the claim is made that similar condi- 
tions prevail in other States. If that be so, it would seem that 
if this legislation is wise or proper it ought to be broad enough 
to afford adequate relief to all sections Instead of being re- 
stricted to but one State. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is it not a fact that the State of New 
Mexico has raised something like $750,000 to assist its ranch- 
men and stockmen, without any assistance from the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. FALL entered the Chamber. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from New Mexico is here 
now, and he can explain that better than T can. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator from New 
Mexico, who has just entered the Chamber, will answer the 
question I just propounded. I was just inquiring why it was 
that the Senator from New Mexico, in the preparation of his 
amendment, limited its operations to his own State, 

Mr. FALL. The amendment, as, of course, the Senator un- 
derstands, is an amendment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Montana, which is general in its operations. I explained 
at some length yesterday the conditions affecting the south- 
western part of this country—that is, the western part of Texas, 
New Mexico, and particularly the southern portion of that 
State which we call the breeding range, and all or a portion of 
Arizona—those three States, or a portion of those three States. 
I limited the operation of my amendment to New Mexico simply 
because I thought I was peculiarly cognizant of the conditions 
existing there and of the relief necessary, and the other States 
are represented by their Senators here; and unless they think 
that the conditions are the same, or that the proposed relief 
which I ask by my amendment is the proper rellef, of course I 
have no desire to force any such measure upon them. 

In my State, however, in so far as furnishing seed and neces- 
saries of this character to the farmers is concerned, we have, as 
the Senator knows, a very small farming area, comparatively 
speaking. We have a very large area of public domain. The 
Legislature of New Mexico immediately upen the declaration 
of war appropriated $750,000 for war work. Included in the 
program was the purchase of seed, and the assistance of the 
farmers needing the seed and needing other assistance, and 
propaganda, offering the farmer all inducements to raise addi- 
tional crops of wheat, and particularly beans, food articles of 
this kind. The provisions of this bill would afford relief to any 
extent that further relief was needed; but the use of the 
money provided in these general appropriations being restricted 
to feedstuffs or to the production of feed and of fodder, it would 
be entirely inapplicable in reaching the conditions under which 
the stockmen of New Mexico are now suffering. For that rea- 
son I have offered this amendment, phrased as it is. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado has 
just submitted a number of arguments against the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana, as well as the amend- 
ment thereto submitted by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fart]. Sufficient facts have not been presented, as I view the 
case, to enable the Senate to act intelligently upon the ques- 
tions involved in these amendments; It may be that the situa- 
tion is so extreme as to require Federal legislation, but I have 
not been sufficiently advised to enable me to act affirmatively 
upon this matter. I concede that it is necessary that the agri- 
cultural interests of our country be considered. I agree with 
the Senator from Colorado that those who till the soil and pro- 
duce the things essential to life are perhaps the most important 
element in our community and in our national life. The farm- 
ers always have been and always will be vital to the mainte- 
nance and progress of a State. I have sometimes félt that the 


manufacturer and the capitalist have been the special favorites 
of Congress and that the agriculturist has been the victim of 
unjust and discriminatory legislation. $ 

In this great struggle, in which our Nation is required to 
perform an important part, the prosperity of the agriculturist 
is more than ever necessary. We must have food not only for 
the people of this Nation but we must in part supply the re- 
quirements of our allies. Whatever, therefore, can legitimately 
be done to aid the cause of agriculture should be done. But, 
as I have stated, there is not sufficient data presented to 
enable the Senate—or, at any rate, it is not sufficient to enable 
me—to determine what legislation is necessary. If there are 
sections in the United States suffering from drought, and if 
there are farmers who are in want, certainly this bill is not 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet the situation. A measure 
already has been passed under which the Agricultural Depart- 
ment may make certain advances to the farmers to enable 
them to secure seed wheat. As I have understood the statement 
made by a number of the Senators, there are farmers who 
have lost their crops and are abandoning their entries and 
moving to other sections of the same or to adjoining States. 
This bill, as I understand, is designed primarily to afford relief 
to these persons. It is manifest that this measure will utterly 
fail to accomplish any satisfactory result. The small amount 
Provided in the amendment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana would be of but little benefit in most instances, It would 
not permit a return to the abandoned farm and enable the 
farmer to rehabilitate his place, to maintain himself and his 
family and to procure the necessary seed for the coming year. 

Mr. President, if there is any widespread disaster threatening 
the agriculturist, or if the farmers are confronted with ruin, 
then a broad and comprehensive plan should be provided that 
will reach the situation and afford suitable and adequate relief. 
The amendment under consideration utterly fails to accom- 
plish that result. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Farr] is limited to the State of New Mexico. It pro- 
vides for Federal relief for certain stock growers within that 
State. Such legislation is certainly local and in that sense 
discriminatory. If the stock growers of the United States need 
Federal help, then a suitable and comprehensive measure should 
be reported instead of a narrow and sectional one. It might 
be said in passing that, with the price of steers ranging 
around the $200 mark per head, there does not seem to be much 
need of giving bounties and bonuses to the producers of cattle. 
The high prices which other products command in the market 
will stimulate production more than appropriations, to be fil- 
tered out through departments, bureaus, and the hands of a 
horde of Federal employees. 

Mr. President, war seems to breed the spirit of paternalism. 
Everywhere is found the cry for governmental support. Initia- 
tive is being destroyed, private capital in many parts of the 
country is being driven from legitimate fields of endeavor. 
Appeals are constantly made to the Federal Treasury for the 
support of almost every conceivable enterprise. Under the 
pretense that some enterprises contribute to the successful 
prosecution of the war, efforts are made to secure large appro- 
priations. Much of the attention of Congress is devoted to 
appropriating money, and the aggregate of the amounts carried 
in the appropriation bills is so stupendous as to stagger the 
imagination of most of us. I have had occasion heretofore to 
challenge attention to the reckless and prodigal manner in 
which appropriations are made, but my experience is that it is 
easier to secure an appropriation than to pass almost any other 
form of legislation. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoaras] has Just called 
attention to the revenue bill reported to the House, which pro- 
vides for the levy of more than $8,000,000,000 of taxes for the 
fiscal year of 1919. No revenue bill was ever introduced in any 
legislative body in the history of the world providing for an 
amount so enormous but that will perhaps prove to be less 
than one-third of the expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year just mentioned. From the information conveyed to us 
from the various departments of the Government the expenses 
for the coming year will amount to approximately $25,000,- 
000,000. It means that in addition to the enormous sum taken 
from the people by taxation double the amount will be de- 
manded of the people in the form of loans, Where this vast 
sum is to come from many do not pause to inquire. It will 
be no easy task to obtain $8,000,000,000 in the form of taxes. 
The raising of this amount will bear oppressively not only upon 
business but upon all classes of people. The capacity of the 


people to pay taxes and subscribe for Government bonds is 
limited by the savings of the people. When we remember that 
immediately before the war the entire amount annually avail- 
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able for investment and for savings by all of the people of our 
country was approximately $5,000,000,000, and that from this 
sum all savings were yielded and all investments, improvements, 
and so forth, were met, the difficulty of raising $25,000,000,000 
within a single year will then become apparent. This vast 
amount can only be produced from the earnings and savings of 
the people. Already there are evidences of financial disturb- 
ances in many sections of our country. 

The war activities have brought prosperity, at least apparent 
prosperity, to a few sections of our country. In those sections 
in which shipyards have been established, munition plants 
have been built, and manufacturing plants are engaged in pro- 
ducing articles required by the Government in its war work 
there is an abundance of money. Business has been congested 
into a limited and narrow circle, and that has resulted in 
draining those sections of our land in which there are no war 
activities. The result is that in many States business is stag- 
nant, money is difficult to obtain, and industrial conditions are 
far from satisfactory. 

It is contended that farmers in some sections and stock raisers 
in New Mexico are in need of financial aid because their 
business has been unprofitable. Other sections and people in 
other industries and employments could with perhaps equal 
merit claim governmental support in their behalf. In many 
sections of our country industries have been destroyed by the 
war. Many industries which are alleged to be nonessential 
have been ruthlessly crushed by the great war machine. I am 
not complaining because war has disturbed our industrial con- 
ditions and has led to a curtailment of activity in many busi- 
ness circles. It is folly to insist that business shall continue 
as usual. The nonessential industries must yield. Many of 
them will perish. The resources of our land must be devoted 
to the winning of the war. It is impossible for many enter- 
prises that were profitable before the war to continue during 
the progress of the war. There are, however, thousands and 
tens of thousands of individuals who have had their business 
greatly impaired or destroyed since our country entered into 
the war. 

In every section there are thousands of individuals who are 
compelled to turn their attention to new channels and to engage 
in employment with which they were unfamiliar. The building 
trade is practically destroyed, and thousands of men who have 
given their lives to construction work and the erection of build- 
ings, and sq forth, are now confronted with ruin. There are 
many enterprises, the continuance of which is necessary, that 
have felt the effects of war and are threatened with destruction. 
It is impossible for the Government to supply the money to 
revive and maintain all of the enterprises and plants and busi- 
ness undertakings of the country. We shall have to bear with 
fortitude the vicissitudes resulting from the war. The Treasury 
of the United States can not meet all the demands which will 
be made upon it. Doubtless there have been and will be meri- 
torious schemes proposed calling for Federal aid which have 
been and will be denied. Unquestionably there have been ap- 
propriations made which were not only not necessary but wholly 
devoid of merit, and I have no doubt but what others of like 
character will be made in the future. For myself, I shall at- 
tempt to conserve the financial strength of the Nation to enable 
it to prosecute this war and shall oppose appropriations which 
I do not regard as essential if not vital in this great crisis. As 
stated, the amendments under consideration are not supported 
by sufficient data to justify their adoption, and they are not 
comprehensive enough to give relief if relief is required. There- 
fore I shall feel constrained to vote against both the amendment 
and the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico has 
not offered an amendment to make up anybody’s losses or to 
give anybody a cent out of the Treasury of the United States, 
or otherwise, nor has the Senator from Montana offered any 
such amendment, as I understand. We are not here as beggars; 
those of us from New Mexico are not. New Mexico has appro- 
priated and expended as much money in war work as the State 
of Utah, or more. So much for that. The proposition is simply 
to do what we have done time and time again in one form or an- 
other. Weare not even making donations to assist flood sufferers 
in this bill. We are simply providing money for the States the 
treasuries of which have been depleted by their contributions to 
the necessary war work and the treasuries of which have not 
received any relief by having war prosperity within their 
boundaries. 

Something like three or four years ago, as I remember, a 
proposition was advanced here for the creation of a fund of 
$150,000,000 to assist the cotton farmers of the South. Finally, 
before congressional action was secured, I think, the agitation 
resulted in the deposit by the Treasury of the United States in 


the banks of the South of the full sum of $150,000,000, through 
which the people of that section of the country were able to tide 
over the hard times due to conditions over which they had no 
control, which were oppressing them, possibly, as the conditions 
over which the people of the drought-stricken country have no 
control now are oppressing them. 

The products of these States are absolutely necessary. They 
are necessary for the winning of the war. The importance of 
preserving the basis for the rehabilitation of the cattle business, 
the stock business in this country, everyone should recognize. 
The whole world must be restocked with cattle and with other 
stock after this war is over. It is not necessary for me to dwell 
upon these necessities. The great breeding ranges are being 
absolutely depleted. What are you going to do about it? The 
States are unable to meet the conditions. The Senator, not 
denying that the conditions exist, not denying that some relief 
should be offered or received from some source, simply standing 
upon the theory that it is not the business of the United States 
to do it because it might set a precedent, would allow the cattle 
to die. Where he would secure the necessary breeding stock for 
furnishing the farms of the East and the great Middle West I 
have no idea. Possibly he has; but with what funds would they 
be secured finally? Shall they be allowed to die, and shall the 
people be compelled to walk out, as they are walking out of some 
portions of my State now, with all that they possess upon their 
backs, after they have expended three or four years of time and 
every dollar of money they had or were able to secure in the 
attempt to make a homestead to settle the great West? They 
are walking out of the State, and yet it is said that no relief 
should be granted. The rural banking system has failed them, 
for this reason: The Wichita Bank, for instance, has refused to 
loan money to the men who need it, because they need it. That 
is what it amounts to. In New Mexico they have established 
the rule that because of the drought they will not loan money 
upon patented lands, If it were not for the drought the owners 
of the patented lands would not need any money, This is our 
great benevolent Government and this is the operation in my 
State of the very thoughtfully considered and well-worked-out 
rural-credits banking system! s 

Is any relief to be extended to these people, or not? If so, 
what other proposition has the Senator to offer, in lieu of that 
submitted by the Senator from Montana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
FALL] to the amendment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH]. [Putting the question.] By the sound, the “noes” 
seem to have it. 

Mr. FALL. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. ; 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brandegee Jones, Wash. New Smith, S. Cc. 
Calder Kellogg Norris Smoot 
Chamberlain Kendrick Nugent Sutherland 
Curtis Kenyon Overman Thomas 
Fall King Phelan Townsend 
France Kirby Poindexter ‘Trammell 
Gerry Knox Pomerene Vardaman 
Gore Lenroot Ransdell Walsh 
Gulon Haan Shafroth Watson 
Hale McCumber Sheppard Wilfley 
Henderson McKe herman Wolcott 
Johnson, Cal. Martin Smith, Ariz. 

Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smith, Md. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names, and there is a quorum present. The question is 
on the adoption of the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Farr] to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Montana. On the amendment to the amendment a viva 
voce vote was taken, and the Chair was in doubt. The Chair 
will again put the question. 

On a division the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. . On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. May we have the amendment read as it 
is now presented to the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Sec. —. The sum of $20,000,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
ud 5 is hereby appropriated for the relief of farmers in the drought- 
stricken regions of the United States. The Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Treasury are hereby authorized, under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by them, to loan from the fund by this 
section created to farmers within such region, to enable them to pro- 
vide themselyes with seed, fodder for animals, and supplies necessary 


The amendment as amended 
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to their subsistence, amounts not to exceed $500 to any one person. 
No advance shall be made under this act except to owners of lands or 
to a tenant, with the approval of his landlord, or to bona fide homestead 
claimants who propose to cultivate the lands occupied by them, nor in 
any amount in excess of $5 per acre of the lands to be seeded. Any 
advance so made shall be a lien upon the land to be seeded and on the 
crop to be grown thereon In the case of advances to homestead claim- 
ants failure to 5 the same when due, or within such period there- 
after as may be by the said Secretaries 1 make subject 
the entry of the delinquent to contest and cancellation and the land to 
entry by any applicant who shall tender the amount due: Provided, That 
$2,000,000 of the amount hereby appropriated, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, shall be deposi in the banks in the State of New 
Mexico, which may be designated by the Secretaries, to be loaned to 
the live-stock b ers of that State who are the possessors and actual 
users of permanent renee. and water ordinarily sufficient for the main- 
tenance of the full number of live stock thereupon, to asstat said breed- 
ers in the present emergency caused by drought and scarcity of feed 
and pasture and high price of cottonseed cake and like feeds. Loans 
shall be made by such banks, upon approval by the Secretaries, in sums 
not to exceed In any case the net market value of the stock animals 


of the applicant, and such mortgage or trust deed shall contain the 
power-of-sale clause authorizing the Secretaries, or the 


the proceeds of 

. First, the discharging of 
prior incumbrances upon such live stock incurred during the year last 
d, to purchase necessary food for 
Sane and EE aff ee Sat puree tnd Wt eh ier pont 
aa will In their judgment best serve to preserve breeding cattle, sheep, 
and goats in su tate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll on agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
and vote “ yea.” ' 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I 
withhold my vote. : 

Mr. GORE (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce that I am paired with the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. BAIRD]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
absent on account of illness in his family. I am paired with 
him during his absence and therefore withhold my vote, not 
knowing how he would vote on this question. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Saatra] which 
I transfer to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pacer], and will al- 
low that announcement to stand for the day. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 


* LIAMS] which I will transfer to the senior Senator from New 


York [Mr. WapsworrtH], and let this announcement stand for 
the day. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson]. Not 
knowing how he would vote I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). In 
the absence of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], 
with whom I am paired, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have u 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. I trans- 
fer that pair to my colleague [Mr. Gorr] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
OVERMAN] is absent from the Senate on official business. He is 
paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Surexps] on important business. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson] and the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WIIAAus!] are detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers] ; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanrprne] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]; 
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The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernan] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson]; and : 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Saarm] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Chamberlain Kendrick Pomerene Vardaman 
rtis by Ransdell Walsh 
Fall McCumber Shafroth Wilfley 
France Norris Sheppard Wolcott 
Henderson Nugent Sterling 
Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Trammell 4 
NAYS—31. 
Ashurst Johnson, Cal. Martin Smith, Ariz. 
Benet Kellogg Nelson ` Smith, S. C. 
Borah Kenyon New > Smoot 
Brandegee King Owen Sutherland 
Calder È Knox Penrose Thomas 
Lenroot Phelan Townsend 
Guion = ix s Tadge Pittman Watson 
Hale Bigs McKellar Simmons 
2 NOT VOTING—41, 
Baird Gore MeNary Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Gronna yers Swanson 
ing Overman Thompson 
Colt Hardwick Page Underwood 
Culberson Hitchcock R Wadsworth 
Cummins Hollis Robinson Warren 
Di ham Johnson, S. Dak. Saulsbury Weeks 
Ferna Jones, W. erman Williams 
Fletcher La Follette Shields 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Smith, Ga. 
Got McLean Smith, Md. 


So the amendment as amended was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to offer 
the following amendment: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. At the end of page 13 add the following: 

Sec. 5. That the proviso to ph 2, section 7, of the act ap- 
proved April 5, 1918, entitled “An act to provide further for the natitmal 
security and defense, and for the g of assisting in the prosecution 
of the war to provide credits for 5 and enterp in the 
United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, 
and to supervise the ce of securities, and for other purposes,’ 
be, and is ge amended to read as follows: 

“Provided, t every such advance shall be secured in the manner 
described in the preceding part of this section and (except in the case 
of an advance secured by a loan for agricultural purposes or a loan 
based on live stock) in addition thereto by collateral security, to be 
furnished by the bank, banker, or trust company of such character as 
shall be prescribed by the board of directors of a value at the time of 
such advance (as estimated and determined by the board of directors of 
the corporation) equal to at least 33 per cent of the amount advanced 
by the corporation, The corporation ll retain power to require addi- 

onal security at any time.’ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the purpose of 
this amendment can be very easily explained. Under section 7 
of the War Finance Corporation act it is provided that banks 
which have made loans to farmers and stockmen or those en- 
gaged in industries of the prosecution of the war may obtain 
advances from the War Finance Corporation to the extent of 
75 per cent of the collateral which the borrower from the bank 
may put up. Then the proviso to section 7 is that the bank 
may obtain 100 per cent provided the bank puts up other col- 
lateral equal to 33 per cent of the loan which the bank has made 
to its customer. The purpose of this amendment is to enable 
the bank to obtain 100 per cent from the War Finance Corpora- 
tion without putting up 33 per cent additional collateral; that 
is, upon loans made to farmers and live-stock men for agricul- 
tural purposes and live-stock purposes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I wish to understand the Senator. My un- 
derstanding is that he proposes to make no changes in the pres- 
ent law with respect to any loan that may be made by the War 
Finance Corporation except those that are made in the interests 
of agriculture and live stock. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. That is entirely accurate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The only change is that they may loan to 
the bank 100 per cent of the amount which the banks have 
loaned to the farmers without the bank having to put up this 
extra 33 per cent collateral. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the sole purpose of the 
amendment which I offer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
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Mr. SMOOT. This is the bill that the Senator introduced and 
referred to the Finance Committee? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. It is changed in the form of an 
amendment, except I will say to the Senator that before offering 
it as an amendment to this bill I modified it in one particular. 
At the suggestion of some Senators who have given the matter 
a good deal of thought, I eliminated the production in the bill 
which I formerly introduced so as to make no reference to the 
time of the loan, and to leave that in the discretion of the War 
Finance Corporation. The War Finance Corporation under 
existing legislation may make the loan for from one year to five 
years. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I read the bill when the Senator introduced 
it, I was rather impressed with the wisdom of the proposed 
legislation, but I have not gone into the details of it, I will say 
to the Senator, and I thought perhaps the Finance Committee 
ought to pass upon such legislation rather than the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, I was of the same 
mind when I introduced the bill, because I directed its refer- 
ence to the Finance Committee, and it was referred during the 
semirecess of the Senate with the idea that it would be ready 
for action as soon as a majority of the Senate returned to 
Washington. But the Finance Committee has not met to con- 
sider the bill, and the situation is of such an urgent character 
that I have put it in as an amendment to the pending bill if the 
Senate feels that it should be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill prevides for loans for agricultural 
purposes. I understood a member of the War Finance Corpo- 
ration to say that this legislation was wanted in order that the 
corporation might loan to live-stock men direct. Would not the 
Senator be satisfied if it applied only to loans made upon live 
stock and not include agricultural purposes? I do not want to 
go into a discussion of the reasons why, but I do know that that 
was the main reason why the legislation was asked for, and I 
think it ought to be confined to that, and not for agricultural 
purposes. If the Senator will modify his amendment, I shall 
have no objection to it. Agricultural purposes could be con- 
strued to cover most anything. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I sought to get sufficient recom- 
mendation from the ; nt upon tħe measure, 
but for some reason it has not come to the Finance Committee. 
However, I saw in an evening paper a couple of days ago a 
statement that this measure had received the approval of the 
Treasury Department, and I have been privately informed that 
it does meet the approval of the I ean 
state from my personal knowledge that it meets with the ap- 
propal of some—I may say all—of the members of the War 
Finance Corporation Board. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that it meets with their 
approval as far as loans based upon agricultural purposes are 
concerned ? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. How far will that go, I ask the Senator; and 
what does it mean? I ask that question because of the fact that 
the Farm Loan Board is to-day loaning money upon agricultural 
land, for buildings upon the land, the purchase of machinery, 
and for many other purposes, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The difficulty is that the Farm 
Loan Board can not make a loan for less than five years, and 
this is to cover loans where they do not want to encumber 
their property for a period of five years or more, and it is 
to enable the War Finance Corporation to take care ef the 
banks. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 


Mr. POMERENE. I realize that that is the five years’ pro- 


vision in the farm-loan act te which the Senator refers, but 
would it not simplify matters very greatly and would it not 
benefit the farmers if that provision in the law were modified 
so as to permit the loan for one year or longer? If the Senator 
will permit me further, since this discussion came up I called 
attention to that provision of the farm-loan act which defines 
the purposes for which the board may make loans, and among 
them the purchase of the land, the payment of existing debt, 
the making of improvements, and so forth, and the 

of implements. Then, Congress provided also that the Federal 
Farm Loan Board would have full power to determine what was 
to be included in the term “implements.” I have since the 
noon hour made inquiry at the Farm Loan Board. I find that 
while they have defined implements in a general way as includ- 
ing farming implements, tools, and so forth. yet, as matter of 
practice, when an application is made for a loan the applicant 
is obliged to state the purposes for which he wants the money, 


and if, as a matter of fact, included among the items is the item 
of seed it is allowed and the loan is made, and it is only a 
question when the amount of seed would seem to be out of all 
proportion to the quantity of land. It seems to me that if we 
were to amend that law, so as to permit a loan to be made by 
the Farm Loan Board for one year or longer, it would relieve 
yery many of the farmers who are now in distress, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, in reply to the 
statement of the Senator from Ohio I should like to make this 
suggestion: The farm-loan act contemplates a long-term loan 
upon real estate, and we organized farm-loan associations, where 
people come together and enter into a joint responsibility. It 
is intended to cover a very much more permanent class of credit 
than that contemplated by this amendment. The farm-loan act 
requires a man to put a mortgage upon his farm in order to 
obtain a little money to seed the land, even though he might 
have a large number of live stock on whieh he could give a chat- 
tel mortgage, or might have other kinds of collateral security. 
He may have Liberty bonds or other collateral which he puts 
up to the bank. It seems to me that the agricultural provision 
should be retained, because the banks are carrying such paper 
now. They have been advancing money to the farmers, and the 
farmers have used a good deal of it in buying Liberty bonds. 
The banks are carrying these loans. 

I should like to make this further statement in order that 
Senators may understand the importance of this amendment. 
Under section 9 of the War Finance Corporation act, which 
enables the War Finance Corporation to make loans direct 
under exceptional circumstances, it has established agencies at 
Kansas City, Mo., and at Dallas, Tex., for the purpose of mak- 
ing leans directly to the stockmen and, I think, to the farmers 
as well. In making such loans the War Finance Corporation 
advances 100 per cent of the paper. Of course the property, 
the margin of security, is still behind the paper, but the cor- 
poration loans 100 per cent of the paper. If the same farmer 
or the same stockman takes that paper to a bank and the bank 
indorses it, and goes to the War Finance Corporation with it, 
it ean only get 75 per cent, unless it is willing to put up 33 per 
a additional collateral. In that ease it may get 100 per 
cen 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the object of this amendment is 
this: If there is a farmer, we will say in Utah or in any other 
State, owning 10 head of steers, and their value is $100 apiece, 
or the value of the 10 is $1,000, under this amendment the 
farmer could borrow $1,000 on those steers. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I know that is not what the Senator 
stated, but it is exactly what could be done. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. No, Mr, President, I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I-will explain it to the Senator, and I 
think he will then understand that that is exactly what this 
amendment means, and what it was intended for. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; not at all, 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, then, let me explain it. Under section 7 
of the War Finance Corporation act the man who owns 10 
steers worth 8100 apiece may go to a bank and, if he could 
borrow from the bank $1,000 on the 10 steers, the bank could 
only borrow $750 from the War Finance Corporation, or 75 per 
cent of the face value of the note. Under this amendment, if 
a bank holds a note for $1,000, secured by those 10 steers, 
the bank can apply to the War Finance Corporation and can 
secure $1,000, or the full face value. I am quite sure that the 
Senator from New Mexico will agree that that can be done 
under the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Such a thing can be done, but 
it is not the intention that it shall be done, and the chances 
5 ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent that it never will be 

one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then there is no need of the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, yes; there is. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says, then that the corporation 
may require 5 per cent or 10 per cent or 15 per cent security 
above the face value of the note instead of 25 per cent, as is 
required under existing law. I wish to say to the Senator that 
I know that the ebject of this legislation is to allow the banks 
to receive from the War Finance Corporation every dollar 
that they loan to the cattleman, for the banks in the western 
part of the country have not the capital or security to put up 
333 per cent more than they receive from the War Finance 
Corporattion on the amounts by their customers. Their 


required 
whole capital stock would be consumed in a little while, as well 
as their security. 
I am not objecting to this, but I want the Senate to know 
what it means. Of course, I do not believe that the War Finance 
Corporation will advance money to a bank whose credit they 


1918. 


think is not sufficient, over and above the security they hold, 
to make the loan a good one; I think they will take good care 
to see as to that; but I want the Senate to know just what the 
amendment means; and the amendment is exactly as I have 
stated it to be. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am inclined to believe that if 
Senators desire to ascertain what the amendment means, I 
shall have to explain it to them, for I do not see the meaning of 
it at all as does the Senator from Utah. The case stated by 
the Senator from Utah is possible under this amendment, but 
it is not the purpose of the amendment, and such will not be its 
result. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to ask whether or not his amend- 
ment provides for agricultural products other than live stock? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. The legislation applies to all 
agricultural purposes, including the live-stock industry. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That is what I desired to know. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator from Mississippi 
will permit me—and I should particularly like the attention 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]—this amendment does 
not specify the amount that shall be loaned in any case. The 
War Finance Corporation is not required to loan 100 per cent 
in any case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is not required to take any 
class of security in any case. Under the provisions of the 
amendment, if it shall be adopted, the War Finance Corporation 
can require additional security any time it desires to do so. 

Mr, SIMMONS. From the banks? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From the banks; in advance of 
making the loan or at any time afterwards. 

The case stated by the Senator from Utah is not founded upon 
any business experience in the West or anywhere else. Not 
a bank in the West loans 100 per cent upon the value of the 
property which is taken as security. If a man owned 10 steers 
worth $1,000, and he wanted to get a loan from a bank, he would 
not expect that bank to loan him $1,000; and I do not know of 
any bank in the West or anywhere else that would do so. The 
banks all require a reasonable and safe margin, or, at any rate, 
a margin which they think is reasonable or safe, or they would 
not make the loan. So under this provision the bank would make 
the loan on the 10 steers, but the probabilities are that it 
would not loan over $600 or $700 on the steers. There would 
be plenty of margin there. 

When the bank gets the paper which is secured in that way, it 
indorses the paper, becomes security for the payment of the 
money, and then goes to the War Finance Corporation and gets 
100 per cent, or the face value of the paper; but back of that 
paper is not only the security which the farmer or the stockman 
has but the indorsement of the bank as well. 

Moreover, Mr. President, there is nothing in this amendment 
or in this act, if the amendment be adopted, which will require 
the War Finance Corporation to make any of these loans, It 
simply proposes to confer the power to loan the 100 per cent 
without requiring 83 per cent additional security. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. As I understand, Mr. President, it pro- 
poses to give the banks the opportunity to extend a favor to the 
farmer if they so desire; that is all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And if the bank is willing to 
indorse the paper which it has, and if the War Finance Corpora- 
tion is satisfied with the safety or with the business solvency of 
the bank and the physical property behind the paper, then the 
War Finance Corporation is authorized, under the bill as it 
will be amended, to advance 100 per cent to that bank. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Whereas now it could not advance more 
than 75 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. At the present time it could not 
advance over 75 per cent. 

The urgency of the situation has been made perfectly clear 
to the Senate. It seems to me that this renders the business of 
the War Finance Corporation perfectly safe; that it leaves it 
upon a safe foundation. I sincerely hope that the amendment 
may be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the statement of the Senator 
from New Mexico and mine do not in any way conflict, with this 
single exception: The Senator from New Mexico thinks that the 
War Finance Corporation will not lend 100 per cent on such 
notes, while I think they will. I think that is the object of the 
legislation, 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico, If the Senator from Utah will 
excuse me—— i 

Mr. SMOOT. I know there is nothing in the amendment 
which compels it to do so. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator will allow me, I 
expect the War Finance Corporation to loan 100 per cent of the 
face value of the farmer’s note. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I expect the bank to have 
enough business talent in it to require that behind the note 
there shall be more than 100 per cent of value. 

Mr. SMOOT. That question I have not discussed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for I am quite sure that no bank would loan to a farmer 
or to anybody else unless it thought at least that it had ample 
security to insure the payment of the note. What I said was 
that under the present law the War Finance Corporation can 
only advance 75 per cent of the face value of a note indorsed 
by a bank. That is the present law, but when this proposed 
law passes it will authorize the War Finance Corporation -to 
advance 100 per cent on the face value of the note when indorsed 
by a bank. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all there is to this amendment, and I 
wanted Senators to understand just exactly what it meant. 
That is, as I am quite sure, what it means; and that is the in- 
tention of the amendment and the intention of those who are 
asking for the legislation. Their object is that the War Finance 
Corporation shall advance 100 per cent to the bank, so as 
not to take the bank’s security which they are holding for 
other purposes, but taking, it may be said, the credit of the 
bank to help the local bank to loan the money to the stock 
grower or to the farmer, That is what this proposed legisla- 
tion means. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah is quite right in his recent statement, and I am thankful 
to him for referring to the good which will result from this 
proposed legislation; but I do not want any Senator to get the 
impression that loans will be made upon the full value of the 
assets behind them, for that is not the intention, and it is not 
the belief of those of us who have been interested in preparing 
this amendment that that should be done. We expect the banks 
to go on in the usual way in making their loans, with the usual 
margin of security behind them; that then the bank shall put its 
indorsement upon the paper, and that we shall give to the War 
Finance Corporation permission to advance 100 per cent on the 
paper if upon its investigation it deems that the security behind 
itis ample. That is all there is to it. The banks of the country 
need this relief ; and I, therefore, sincerely trust that the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment prposed by the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Joxes.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to come in at the end of the pending bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the Senator yield to me to present 
a proposed amendment? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I present an amendment to the pending 
bill on which I will ask for a separate vote when the bill 
reaches the Senate. In the meantime I should like to have the 
amendment printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
amendment will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am about to offer as an 
amendment to the pending bill a bill which was passed by the 
Senate almost unanimously some weeks ago, known as House 
bill 9248, and entitled “An act to prevent extortions and to im- 
pose taxes upon certain incomes in the District of Columbia, 
and oe other purposes; ” in other words, it is the rent-profiteer 
ing bill. 

Senators are familiar. with the very unpleasant situation that 
exists with respect to that bill as between the two Houses. I 
do not care to discuss the merits of the measure; I would not 
even presume to offer it now as an amendment to the pending 
bill if it were not for the fact that when it was before the Sen- 
ate it received the almost unanimous approval of the Senate. 
It represents the work of the Senate District Committee, and 
with very slight exceptions it represents the unanimous ap- 
proval of that committee. The amendment as presented is the 
bill as it passed the Senate some weeks ago, beginning on page 
8, at line 9, and ending on page 21, line 8, inciusive. There are 
19 sections in it, I do not ask to have it read, unless the Sen- 
ate so desires, 


— 


The amendment offered by Mr. Pomerene is as follows: 


Add at the end of the bill the following: 
“That by reason of the .existen f 
to the national security and defense, and for the successful prosecution 
of the war, to estab! governmental control and assure 
lation of real estate in the District of Columbia for and uag e 
hereinafter set forth, President, thro the Ad- 


period , and the ugh 

ministration, is authorized to make and promulgate such rules, regu- 
lations, and orders, not inconsistent herew as essen ectively 
to carry out the provisions of this act: Provided, That m herein 
contained shall be construed to affect or with: scope of this 
act p es wherein, during the period of its limitati the charac- 
ter of the same has been changed or converted from dw to busi- 
ness use. 


“Sec. 2. That the rent for real estate within the District of Colum- 
bia shall not be in excess of the following rates herein provided for: 
“(a) The rent, whether by the 8 week, month, or year, at which 
veal estate was jet on October 1, 1917, or (b) if not rented on that 
date, the rent, whether by the v. W. 
it was thus last let before that da i 
rented on or prior to October 1, 1917, then it 
amount equal to 7 per cent net on a valuation equal to the 
valuation of said property Tor taxation An 50 per cent thereof, Said 
rents above prescribed be the standard 
of property, and prima facie shall be reasonable therefor. 
HBlevator and other service as ed on said date shall continue. 


— 
expended shall not be deemed to 
7 he a E ot any Oh liability previous, 
2 y er a any | en or x 
borne by the landlord or lessor shall be treated as an . — of rent, 
and where, as a result of such transfer, the terms on which such real 
estate is held are, on the whole, less favorable to the tenant than the 
the rent shall be deemed to be increased, whether or 
way of rent charge is increased > 
to a landlord or 


and any increase of rent as a result of any transfer 
lessor of any burden or liability previously e the tenant, where, 
as the result of such transfer, the terms on ch such real estate 


is held are, on the whole, more favorable to the tenant than the previous 
terms, shall be deemed not to be an increase of rent for the purposes 


of this act. 

„e) Wherever any increase of rent is by this act permitted, no such 
increase shall be due or recoverable until 30 days after the landlord 
or lessor has served upon the tenant a notice in writing of his intention 
to make sald increase, accompanied by (1) a statement of the improve- 
ments or alterations effected and their cost, where the increase is on 
account of stich expenditures; or by (2) a statement showing particu- 
Jars of the increased amount „ Where the increase of rent is 
on account of such increase in rates, 

“The landlord or lessor and lessee ma 
for dally, weekly, monthly, or yearly of real estate so as to net 
the landloard or lessor not exceeding 7 per cent per annum for the use 
or occupancy thereof on the value of the property as fixed by its assess- 
ment for taxation. Such value for the purposes of this act shall be 
one and one-half times said assessment so long as the present basis for 
taxation continues, but if such basis is chan; the value for the pur- 

of this act shall be changed accordingly, so that the rent shall 
fo auch case not exceed 7 per cent per annum on the actual value of 


the property. 

Beet 4. That no person shall in consideration of a grant, renewal, 
or continuance of any contract or lease require or receive the 
of any fea, fine, premium, bonus, or other consideration in a on to 
the rental stipulated in said grant, renewal, or continuance. 

“Sec. 5. t no judicial order for the recovery of possession of any 
real estate, now or hereafter held or acquired oral agreement or 

itten lease, or for the ejectment or dispossession of a tenant there- 

m, shall be made, and all leases thereof shall continue so long as the 
tenant continues to pay rent at the wpe’ rate, or as it may be modified 
wnder the provisions of this act, and performs the other conditions of 
the tenancy, except on the d that the tenant has failed to take 
reasonable care of the premises, or has committed waste. or has been 
guilty of conduct which is a nuisance or amounts to a disturbance of 
the peace of adjoining or neighboring occupiers or a violation of law 
or, the lease having expired, that the premises are reasonably required 
by a landlord for the occupation either by himself or his wife, ch n, 
or 9 while in the ＋ apd of or officially connected y 
branch of the Government, or has been d of to a bona fide pur- 


make contracts or leases 


agreement or written lease that the same 
if the premises shall be sold are he 
orce, and oer purchaser shall 
ject to the rights of all tenants 
s act: Provided, 
That any tenant who, in the opinion of the rent administrator, is charg- 


within the 
liable to forfeiture of his lease. 

“Sec. 6. That if the rent of real estate as herein permitted shall 
not equal 7 pe cent per annum net on the valuation thereof as herein 
determined, then upon application by the landlord it may be increased 
by the rent administrator so as not to ex said amount. 

“In fixing rents of real estate there shall be taken into account the 
taxes and assessments thereon, the cost of reasonable repairs and main- 
tenance actually incurred, and of insurance, and of H: t heat, water, 


and elevator and other service where ished. as well as a pro; 
allowance for depreciation and nonoccupancy. Rents in excess of the 
rates herein provided are hereby declared to 


be against public poli 
and void, and if accrued or d after the passage of this act such 
excess may be recovered by the lessee, his assigns or legal representa- 
tives, if action shall be begun therefor within six months after the 
expiration of his tenure. 


“In the case of hotels or apartment houses, or of rooms or apart- 
ments in hotels or apartment houses, which have not been rented to ten- 
ants or guests on or before October 1, 1917, the rates shall be fixed 
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by the rent administrator at the same prices, as nearly as may be, as 
are y hotels or 
ent houses of the same character similarly situated in the Dis- 
bia. Apartment houses which have been or may be con- 

e rooms or suites, furnished by or for the owner or 
shall classed as hotels 


cent of the value of — pia . . 
ure, an su rova 

oF fig zent administrator ue d 
cases where a joint made for the use of real estate, 
furnished or unfurnished, and for food, meals, or board, the rent ad- 
ministrator shall ascertain what part of sald joint charge should prop- 
erly be made for the use of said real estate, and it shall not be in ex- 
cess of the rates herein authorized. In no case shall the furnishing of 
food to lessee or lessees be included in the lease, but such agreoments 
pow mg be separate and apart from any agreement for the rent of real 


or unfurnished, shall k Raia apart: 
ment houses and cep conspicuously posted in said hotels, apa 


„ inclu awfully 
and pancy of any real estate in 
the District of Columbia now or hereafter to be rent leased, sublet, 
transferred by assignment of lease or contract, or with respect to which 
a tendency may be created or extended, or by any new lease or con- 
tract. Any and all orders or findings of the rent administrator fixin 
or re and changing rents sball be final and shall take effect as o 
the date of the application filed with the rent administrator: Provided, 
That any person or party in interest, including mortgagees, may, within 
five days, prosecute an aypan fro 
administrator to the r 


created the board of rent a „ under and in accordance w suc 
rules and regulations as may be made by the President gov vu 
a Is, and said board is hereby authorized to confirm or modify the 


rules and regulations governing a ìs herein provided for. The 

1 shall continue in full force 
and effect until such appeal 
pes which decision shall be 
ord or 1 


the board of rent appeals, he shall have ae ba po Tage ee ant in me 
ns e tenant for suc 


t to 
en- 


7 anicton is hereby n th 
istrict of Columbla to hear and determine all su 
sald orders, pene ge and decisions shall be 
the correctness and reasonableness thereof 
fixed and of the facts therein contained. 

“ Before fixing, revising, or changing the amount of rent which can 
be lawfully charged and received for the use and occupancy of any real 
estate, five days’ notice of the motion or application made for that pur- 
pen shall be served personally Be age the parties in interest, or by leay- 

copies of said notice at t usual 1 of residence within the 
strict, and if residing out of the District, by mafling a copy of said 
notice by registered letter to the person receiving the rent at his last 
known ce of business, and if his 1 of business be not known, then 
by post a PRY. of said notice in the office of the rent administrator. 
“Sec, 10. That all persons ee real estate shall be required to 
beoks of account, open at all times to the inspection of the rent 
administrator or his authorized agents, showing the rents charged and 

id, including the names of the tenants or renters, and also an item- 
Trea 8 mi wand taxes * . the cost s: —.— 
able repairs and maintenance, insurance, , water, and elevator 
or other service, where furnished, as well as a proper allowance for de- 
preciation or nonoccupancy. No item shall be considered by the rent 
administrator in fixing the rent of property which does not appear in 
such account. ` 
“Sec, 11. That the said rent administrator and the board of rent 
appeals are hereby empowered to summon witness and require the 
production of books, papers, and accounts, and to administer oaths aug 
affirmations to witnesses so summoned, and take testimony respecting 
the matters covered by this act. 

“Sec, 12. That any person who shall knowingly receive rents on reat 
estate in excess of those permitted by the terms of this act or who shali 
knowingly by any sale or transfer or by any act or subterfuge evade or 
attempt to evade its provisions shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and be 
subject to a fine not exceeding $1,000 or to imprisonment not exceeding 
six months, or both. 

“Sec. 13. That any vacant house or building not occupied by the 
owner or a tenant, or the representative of the owner or tenant, for a 
period of three months immediately preceding the passage of this act, 
or for a period of five months after the Wage of this act, may be 
commandeered by the President of the United States for the period of 
the war and six months thereafter, and used for war or Government 
purposes, the rentals and conditions of tenancy to be fixed by the rent 
administrator in his discretion, subject to appeal to the board of rent 
ap Als and to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, as pro- 
vided in section 9 of act, 


controversies, and 
rima facie evidence of 
of the rent charges so 


1918.. 
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“ Sec. 14. dhe i a rons 3 shall ihe ears of 34,000 
per year, and he is author o employ one assis — Bet 
to exceed $2 500 per year; two feld t 800 
2 ear * 5 and two clerks or steno 


per year each, provided said tants and clerks 
sary for the BE oper administration of his office. 
Sec. 15. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or nem of this act 


to be 


versy tn paragraph, 2 ae wre bees terolved Fg he contro- 
versy in which suc ve n rendered. 
16. (a) That the term at ae ostate: as herein gets shall be be 


IA to include lands, buildin, 3 Romaes, 
ings, apartments, rooms or suites o Ponting = ag A 
structure whatsoever, and every persen and part 
being in the District of Columbia, and any and all A otates or rights 
therein or thereto. 
“(b) The fA rig gare ‘landlord,’ ‘lessor,’ or ‘tenant’ include an 
rson from time to time deriving title under the original landio. 


essor, oF. 8 
1 words person! hat ‘party’ when used in this act shall be 
construed to . individuals, partnerships, joint-stock companies, 
associations, corporations, societies, or bodies corporate. 

“ (d) The words re the masculine gender shall be held to 
include other genders, and the words importing the singular number 
8 — 2 the plural number, or vice versa, 

i 17. this act shall remain in force for one year after a 
N of pence shall have been made by the President of the 

H ates. 

That to relieve, as far as possible, the con ion in the 
because on, sarean, 


District of Columbia of war activities, any com 

or any subordinate parts thereof, or other governmental agen 
reasonably necessary to be located or continued within the District of ot 
Columbia shali be removed and transferred by order of the President 
such aes place as he may designate. 

“Sec. 19. That in order to prs ye the provisions of this act there 
is hereby Aapprontiated the sum of 8 or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, one half of said sum to be paid out of any money — the 
Treasury not otherwise a 


ee and the other Ralf out of the 
revenues of the District of ‘olumbia. 


Mr. LENROOT, Win the Senator from Ohio yield for a 
question? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator if he does 
net think that if this amendment should be adopted it will 
necessitate this bill going to conference and involve a very 
great delay in its final enactment? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not think so; if I did I would not 
offer it for that reason. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin is mistaken for the reason that this proposed legis- 
lation to be effective must go into operation before the Ist day 
of October, and the rent-paying public, which constitute some 
80 per cent of the people of the city of Washington, are inter- 
ested in having it go into effect if at all by that time. I feel 
very sure that the conference committee, certainly the mem- 
bers of the committee on the part of the Senate, will recognize 
that fact in their actions in the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I agree that we 
are justly entitled under the circumstances in adding to this bill 
the amendment which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
proposes. Ordinarily I would oppose it as strongly as possible, 
but conditions in the District are getting simply deplorable, 
and, unless Congress takes some action before the Ist day of 
October to meet the rent situation, they are going to be more 
deplorable. 

I know that this amendment is offered in perfect good faith 
and that it is not intended to embarrass the ultimate passage 
of the pending bill in the least. I think probably the bill will 
have to go to conference, whether this amendment is added to 
it or not. The Senate has added quite a number of amendments 
to it which will very likely necessitate a conference. The im- 
portant amendment we have put on in the Senate I am satisfied 
will be concurred in by the other body before the bill goes to 
conference, and will not be in conference to delay its passage. 

The situation between the two Houses seems to be such that 
there is not any hope of legislation along the line of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio unless we can do some- 
thing of this kind. I believe it is well to have this proposition 
submitted to a committee of conference of both Houses who 
ean not be charged with bias for or against the Senate bill, 
except that the conferees of the Senate, of course, might feel 
bound by the action of the Senate in the adoption of this amend- 
ment. So, I am hopeful, Mr. President, if this amendment is 
put on the bill, that long before the Ist of October we will have 
legislation, not only along the line of the amendments which 
have already been put on the bill by the Senate, but along the 
line of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 
Feellng this way, I consider that I am justified in giving my 
support to the proposal to add this amendment to the bill. 

I am satisfied that if it should develop in conference that there 
would be an indefinite delay of the pending bill by reason of this 


amendment, the Senate conferees would then feel justified in 
receding from the amendment and bringing in an agreement; 
but that any other body of the Congress, under the conditions 
that are confronting the people of the District of Columbia and 
the employees who must be brought in here in order to carry on 
the war business of the Government, gg prolong the consid- 
eration of this measure unnecessarily I can hardly conceive. 
I believe that we will get legislation of a reasonably satisfactory 
character along the line of this amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

— JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, I do not think for a moment that 
the amendment was offered with any idea of delaying the final 
passage of the pending measure, but has the Senator considered 
the probability that the House upon the conclusion of the reve- 
nue bill will not have a quorum here until well into October? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the House, having pending be- 
fore it important legislation of this kind affecting the District, 
which is confronted with an intolerable condition, can not main- 
tain a quorum in order to pass it, it is a sorry reflection upon 


Mr. LENROOT. I only had in mind the current report in the 
papers of their taking a recess. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that Members are very 
anxious to get away, but I can not believe that anybody there 
will consent to a recess on the lines of a gentleman’s agreement 
such at have had heretofore until this legislation is dis- 
posed o 

Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the Senator. Mr. President, as bear- 
ing upon the conditions in the District, which I think require 
immediate legislation, I send to the desk and ask the Secretary 
to read a letter which I received last night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary | read as follows: 

Unitep Srarzs FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., September 3; 1918. 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Senator THOMAS: By to-night's paper I see that you are urgin 
the passing of the bill to 3 5 ofitee ID anther: Mrs. — 
Dent Casey (a sister of the late U. S. Grant), who is 83 years old 
and in a wh chair, and I have been notified to leave the Catro, 
where we have lived two years, by September 12, in order that they 
our rooms into hotel rooms and get transient rates for them. 

I am employed at the United States Food Administration all day, and 

therefore have no time to look for another place, even if there were one 


to be found. 
Mr. Schneider, the owner of the Cairo, is raising the rent on almost 


e one in the building, except, of course, those wean he is evicting. 

I do hope something can be done in time to prevent my mother being 
evicted, and me 8 forced to give up ip my position and move away 
from Washington, a as it is Impossible for o find a place within my 


means at this 
Very sincerely, Emma DENT Casxx. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I merely wish to offer an amendment. I 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply wish to add to what the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] has just had read into the RECORD, 
that yesterday I received a telephone message from a lady, 
the wife of a soldier who is now serving his country, asking 
me if there was any truth in the statement which had been 
made by her landlord that the present law protecting lessees 
would be repealed by October 1 and that she would have to 
sign another contract for a very much increased rental or else 
would be evicted. This lady also informed me that in order 
to force tenants to sign the leases the landlord had taken away 
from them certain privileges. For instance, he had refused to 
allow them to fill their ice boxes in some cases, and in others 
had threatened to charge extra for giving them the benefit of 
the service of a telephone. I informed this lady that she need 
have no fear; that Congress would not modify the so-called 
Saulsbury resolution; that we hoped to get another law 
through that would be an improvement over it by October 1, 
and I advised her to sign no new lease. I am glad the Senator 
from Ohio has offered the amendment. I certainly think it is 
very apt and that it ought to be passed, and will be passed, by 
the House without any division. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I rise to offer an amend- 
ment; but if there be a Senator here who will arise in his 
place and say that he fears it may impede the progress of the 
pending bill, I will withdraw it. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, is it an amendment to 
the pending amendment? 

Mr. ASHURST. No. 

Mr. POMERENE. The pending amendment has not been 
acted upon. 

Mr. ASHURST. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I am very 
heartily in favor of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Before the vote is taken I suggest that 
the Secretary be authorized to change the numbers of the 
sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘That order will be made. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, as I was about to say, there 
is no Senator who is more anxious to see the pending bill 
enacted into law, and enacted speedily, than I. I am going 
to propose an amendment in a moment, but if any Senator 
believes that the amendment I shall propose might have a 
tendency to retard for a day the passage of the pending bill, I 
shall withdraw it. Mr. President, we are faced with a prac- 
tical situation. I am not permitted and I have no disposition 
to refer to any situation with reference to any other body of 
Congress, but an impassé is about to be reached, I fear, where 
it will be practically impossible to secure legislation except on 
bills of commanding importance, such as war legislation. 

The Senate about three months ago passed a bill proposing to 
permit metalliferous mining on Indian reservations. I ask 
the patience of Senators in regard to this matter because it 
relates to the war. I pointed out in the broken speeches I 
made when that bill was pending that there are on Indian 
reservations metalliferous minerals such as manganese, chro- 
mite, and other substances which the Government needs, and 
needs Immediately. The bill was very thoroughly argued, and 
its opponents were apparently reconciled to it. It has been 
reported favorably by the House Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and I can not see how if as it passed the Senate it were 
to be attached to the pending bill it could in any sense im- 
pede the progress of that measure. Therefore, Mr. President, 
as an amendment to this bill I offer in the exact form in which 
it was passed by this body on June 18 what is known as Senate 
bill No. 885, being to authorize mining and prospecting for metal- 
liferous minerals on Indian reservations. It has no relation 
to oil; it has no relation to coal; but to metalliferous min- 
erals only. It is quite lengthy, and has been printed in the 
Recorp nearly a dozen times. I will ask that it be stated. 

The amendment offered by Mr. AsHurst is as follows: 

After the amendment last ted insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized 
and empowered, under general regulations to be fixed by him and 
under such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, not inconsistent 
with the terms of this act, to lease to citizens of the United States 
or to any association of such R N or to any pay Mabel pee organized 
under the laws of the United States or of any State or Territory 
thereof, any part of the unallotted lands within any Indlan reserva- 
tion within the States of Arizona, California, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Washington, or Wrong heretofore withdrawn from ent: 
under the mining laws for the purpose of mining for deposits of gold, 
silver, copper, and other valuable metalliferous minerals, which leases 
shall be irrevocable, except as herein provid but which may be 
declared null and void upou breach of any of their terms. 

“Sec. —. That after the passage and approval of this act unallotted 
lands, or such portion thereof as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
determine, within Indian reservations heretofore withheld from dis- 

osition under the mining laws may be declared by the Secretary of 
Phe Interior to be subject to exploration for the discovery 5 
of gold, silver, copper, and other valuable metalliferous minerals by 
citizens of the United States, and after such declaration mining claims 
may be located by such citizens in the same manner as mining claims 
are located under the ing laws of the United States: Provided, 
That the locators of all such mining claims, or their heirs, successors, 
or assigns, shall have a preference right to apply to the Secreta 
of the Interior for a lease, under the terms and conditions of this 
se within one year after the date of the location of any mining claim, 
und any such locator who shall fail to apply for a lease wi one 
year from the date of location shall forfeit all rights to such mining 
claim: Provided grener, That duplicate copies of the location notice 
shall be filed wit 60 days with the superintendent in charge of the 
reservation on which the mining claim is located, and that application 
for a lease under this act may be filed with such superintendent for 
transmission through official channels to the Secretary of the Interior: 
And provided further, That lands containing springs, water holes, 
or other bodies of water needed or used by the Indians for 1 
live stock, tion, or water-power pornosce shall not be designa 
by the Secretary of the Interior as subject to entry under act. 

“ BEC. t leases under this act shall be for a period of 30 
yeurs, with the preferential right in the lessee to renew the same for 
successive periods of 10 years upon such reasonable terms and condi- 
tions as may be A eng rine by the Secretary of the Interior, unless 
otherwise provid by law at the time of the expiration of such 
periods: Provided, That the lessee may, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, be permitted at any time to make written re- 
linquishment of all rights under such a lease and upon acceptance 
thereof be thereby relieved of all future obligations under said lease. 

“Sec. —. That in addition to areas of mineral land to be included 
in leases under this act the Secretary of the Interior, in his discre- 


tion, may grant to the lessee the right to use during the life of the 


lease a tract of unoccupied land, not exceeding 80 acres in area, for 
camp sites, milling, smelting, and renning works, and for other pur- 
poses connected with and necessary to the proper development and 
use of the re eats covered by the lease. 

Sec, —. t the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, in 
pei 3 any lease under this act, may reserve to the United States the 
right to lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of the surface of the lands 
embraced within such lease under existing law or laws hereafter enacted, 

so far as said surface is not necessary for use of the lessee in ex“ 
tracting and remoying the deposits therein: Provided, That the sald 
Secretary, during the life of the lease, is hereby authorized to issue such 
permits for easements herein provided to be reserved. 

Sec. —. That any successor in interest or assignee of any lease 

nted under this act, whether by voluntary transfer, judicial sale, 
‘oreclosure sale, or otherwise, shall be subject to all the conditions of 
the approval under which such rights are held and also subject to all 
the provisions and conditions of s act to the same extent as though 
such successor or assign were the original lessee hereunder. r- 

Sec. —. That any lease granted under this act may be forfeited and 
canceled by appropriate proceedings in the United States district court 
for the district in which said property or some part thereof is situated 
whenever the lessee, after reasonable notice in writing, as prescribed 
In the lease, shall fall to comply with the terms of this act or with such 
rags —— not inconsistent herewith as may be specifically recited in 

Sec. —. That for the privilege of mining or extracting the mineral 
deposits in the ground covered by the lease the lessee shall to the 
United States, for the benefit of the Indians, a royalty which shall not he 
less than 5 per cent of the net value of the ou put of the minerals at 
the mine, due and payable at the end of each month succeeding that 
of the extraction of the minerals from the mine, and an annual rental, 
payable at the date of such lease and annually thereafter on the area 
covered by such lease, at the rate of 25 cents per acre for the first calen- 
dar year thereafter; 50 cents per acre for the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth years, respectively: and $1 per acre for each and every year 
thereafter during the continuance of the lease, except that such rental 
ASA eas year shall be credited against the royalties as they accrue for 

T. 

Sec, —. That in addition to the payment of the royalties and rentals 
as herein provided the lessee shall expend annually not less than $100 
in development work for each mining claim located or leased in the same 
manner as an annual expenditure for labor or Improvements is required 
to be made under the mining laws of the United States: Provided, That 
the lessee shall also a o pay all damages occasioned by reason of 
his mining operations to the land or allotment of any Indian or to the 
cropa or improvements thereon: And provided further, That no timber 
shall be cut apes the reservation by the lessee except after first obtain- 
ing a permit from the superintendent of the reservation and upon pay- 
ment of the fair value thereof. 

Sec. —. That the Secretary of the Interlor is hereby authorized to ex- 
amine the books and accounts of lessees, and to require them to submit 
statements, representations, or reports, includi information as to cost 
of mining, all of which statements, representations, or reports so re- 
quired shall be upon oath, unless otherwise specified, and in such form 
and upon such blanks as the Secretary of the Interlor may require; 


and any person making any false statement, representation, or report 
under oath shall be sub; to punishment as for perjury. 
Sec. —. Itfes and rentals under 


That all moneys received from ro 
the provisions of this act shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Indians belonging and having tribal 
rights on the reservation where the leased land is located, which moneys 
shall be at all times subject to appropriation by Congress for their edu- 
cation, support, and civilization. 

Sec. —. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 

rform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations not 
neonsistent with this act as may be necessary and proper for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the Indians and for the purpose of 3 
the provisions of this act into full force and effect: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed or held to affect the right of the 
State or other local authority to exercise any rights which they may 
have to levy and collect taxes upon improvements, output of mines, or 
cther rights, property, or assets of any lessee. 

Sec, —. That mining locations, under the terms of this act, may be 
made on unallotted lands within Indian reservations by Indians who 
have heretofore or may hereafter be declared by the 1 of the 
Interlor to be competent to manage their own affairs; and the said 
Secretary is hereby authorized and empowered to lease such lands to 
such Indians in accordance with the provisions of this act: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
permit other Indians to make locations and obtain leases under the 
provisions of this act, under such rules and regulations as he ae pre- 
scribe in regard to the working developing, disposition, and selling of 
the products, and the disposition of the proceeds thereof of any such 
mine by such Indians. 

Sec. —. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to the Five 
Civilized Tribes and ge Nation of Indians in Oklahoma. 

Sec, —. That hereafter no public lands of the United States shall be 
withdrawn by Executive order, mation, or otherwise, for or as an 
Indian reseryation except by act of Congress. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I will inquire of the Senator 
if my colleague [Mr. SHarrotH] did not oppose the bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me say that the Senator’s colleague 
[Mr. SHAFRoTH] was very much opposed to the bill, as was the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. They both ably argued the 
question, and I am sure that no additional argument could be 
made against the bill. I regret that they are both absent, and 
I will not ask, therefore, for final action on the amendment this 
evening. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest that that be done. 

Mr. ASHURST. In view of the absence of the two Senators, 
the only two who, so far as I know, are opposed to the bill, I 
shall not ask final action this evening. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We hope to get the bill through 
this evening. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I will ask that the Senators referred 
to be sent for. 


1918. 


I just wish to say, further, that if any Senator feels that an 
unfair advantage is being taken or feels that it might impede 
the progress of this bill one day I will withdraw the amend- 
ment right now. Yet let me tell you—and it is no secret; we 
all know it—that these minerals which I have named over and 
over again are needed by the Government, and that after this 
provision goes into effect prospectors’ leases must be taken out, 
the prospecting must be done, the mines must be opened, and 
at the earliest not much could be done before the ist of Janu- 
ary. Hence the necessity for no delay. If we wait until 
December or January to have this bill passed in the other body 
of Congress, we will be delayed until March, April, or May; 
and some of these metals are needed now, such as manganese 
and others that I have mentioned. 

I hope most earnestly, therefore, that there will be no ob- 


jection. 

Mx. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator what the difficulty is in the other body in getting action 

upon the bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator asks what the difficulty is. If 
I desired to do so, or if I were familiar with the parliamentary 
situation, I would not be permitted to make any statements as 
to what might transpire in any other body of Congress; but 
I simply say this—— 

Mr. LENROOT. No; what I meant was, Is it a parlia- 
mentary difficulty or a difficulty in coming to an agreement 
between those having different views? Is it a parliamentary 
difficulty in getting the bill up? 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, no. 

Mr. LENROOT. Or is it a matter of disagreement between 
those holding different views in regard to the merits of the 
measure? 

Mr. ASHURST. The bill which passed the Senate has been 
reported favorably by the House committee. I apprehend that 
there will be some difficulty in getting the bill up for passage, 
I do not apprehend that there will be any objection to its 
passage, however, because it passed the House two years ago. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krrey in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? . 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator know whether 
the House committee was unanimous or whether there was any 
opposition in the committee? 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, I want to give the Senator all 
the information I have. I never have been advised that there 
was any opposition. I talked with four or five members of the 
committee, leading members of both political parties, and they 
did not state to me that there was any opposition. Of course, 
they did not state that there was none. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator does not know 
whether the bill has been called up in the House under what 
they know as the unanimous-consent rule? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; it never has been called up; but let 
me repeat that it has been reported favorably by the House 
committee, and the bill passed the House about a year and a 
half ago; so I think I am within the bounds of reason in assum- 
ing that there is no serious opposition to it in the House, Let 
me say, also, that it has been changed a little in some par- 
ticulars as against the way in which it passed the House, and 
changed to meet the views of those who were opposed to it in 
committee before. 

I tender the amendment, Mr. President. r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
adoption of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Arizona, 

Mr. ASHURST. The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH] is desirous of having an opportunity to consult with 
other Senators, Therefore I will withdraw the amendment 
temporarily. I ask that it lie on the desk, and I will call it up 
at a later hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there further amendments? 
The bill is still before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
and subject to amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether a 
vote has been taken upon the amendment beginning on line 22 
of page 3? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the 
Chair that it has been agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I will reserve an amendment that I 
want to offer until the bill comes into the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I see that the 
chairman of the committee is present, and I should like to ask 
him a question about the amendment to which the Senator from 
Colorado has just referred. I want to ask the Senator from 
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Oklahoma whether he would have any objection to changing the 
amount of $300 to $500? That was the amount that the Senator 
from Montana suggested in his amendment. The amount that 
was suggested to me by the convention to which I referred in 
my colloquy with him was a minimum of $800. I see that the 
amount here is a maximum of $300. It seems to me that that 
is really too small if we are going to enact any legislation along 
this line, and I just wanted to know whether the Senator would 
have any objection to making it $500 instead of 8300? 

Mr. GORE. I have no objection to that change being made 
at this time, and considering it further in conference, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the action on the 
amendment may be reconsidered, in order that I may offer that 
amendment to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
vote whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. 
It appears that there Is no objection, and it is now subject to 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move to strike out “ $300,” in 
line 3, page 4, and insert $500.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move to further amend the 
proviso by striking out the words “on credit,” at the end of 
line 25, on page 3, and all on page 4, beginning after the word 
“meridian,” on line 2, down to the word “Provided,” on line 17, 
so that the amendment as amended would read: 

That of said sum $2,500,000 is hereby made available to be used by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, if in his judgment the public interest re- 
quires it, to purchase seed wheat and to ly the same to farmers in 
the Great Plains area west of the ninety-ei meridian, 

The purpose of my amendment is to enable the Government to 
supply this seed to the farmers directly, and without going 
through the formula of a loan, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before that amendment is 
acted upon—and I think I shall vote for it—I should like a 
little explanation from the chairman of the committee. I do 
not know but that my inquiry will be directed more to the 
Secretary of Agriculture than to the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, but I hope it will pass at least from 
him to the Secretary. 

I observe that the amendment on pages 3 and 4, which is now 
under discussion again, provides: 

* 
ate, for r ite inte atect the Frs fiber berok wer wu e 

I also notice that a portion of the bill is exactly, word for 
word, the same as a portion of the rules and regulations that 
have been adopted by the Secretary of Agriculture in carrying 
out the provision for the use of $5,000,000 of a certain fund for 
the purpose of purchasing seed wheat; and I want to point out 
some of the weaknesses of the provision in the rules that have 
been adopted. 

First, I wish to note that in an extract from the Official Bul- 
letin of August 3, 1918, page 9, relating to these advances, we 
have this: 

Each borrower will be required, as a part of his contract, to agree that 
if his yield is 7 bushels per acre or more he will pay into a guaranty 
fund a sum equal to 25 per cent of the amount loaned him, to cover any 
losses that may occur. If the amount so contributed exceeds the actual 
loss by the Government, the excess will be returned pro rata to the 
contributors, 

This seed grain, then, will be furnished to the farmer only on 
condition that if he raises grain amounting to about half a crop, 
he shall take 25 per cent of his entire crop and put it into a 
guaranty fund. Now, as this is for the benefit of those who 
have no credit at the bank and can not purchase the seed wheat 
themselves, I submit that if a farmer raises only half of a crop, 
which is about 7 bushels per acre, with the present cost of raising 
that crop, there will be no part of it that he can possibly turn 
over into a guaranty fund, because it will certainly take one- 
half of the crop to pay the expense of raising it. If we are 
really to benefit the farmer we ought not to impose any such 
exaction upon him; and I hope that if this bill goes through in 
any form, appropriating money for the purpose of purchasing 
seed wheat, the Department of Agriculture will not impose this 
onerous condition upon everyone who is to receive a benefit 
under it. 

Nor is this the only thing to which I object. Here again we 
find, under the regulations that are sent out by the Agricultural 
Department, known as Joint Circular No. 1, and entitled! Regu- 
lations as to Farmers’ Seed-Grain Loans in Drought-Stricken 
Districts,” the following: 


Seed-grain loans may be made to farmers in areas determined by the 
Department of Agriculture to have suffered two successive crop failures 
from severe drought or winter killing. 
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Mr. President, if the farmer suffered only one crop failure he 


_ will not come under the provisions of these regulations, al- 
_ though he may have no means whatever for purchasing seed 


wheat. I know certain sections of my State where the farmers 


lost last year, not by drought but by hail, all of their grain. 


This year they have lost their entire acreage of grain by reason 
of drought. Now, there have been two successive losses; but 
inasmuch as one is a hail loss and the other is a drought loss, 


under the provisions of these regulations the farmer so suffer- 


ing could receive no relief whatever; and even if there has been 
only one loss by drought, and the farmer is without credit, I 


should like to have the Senator in charge of this bill, or the 


Secretary of Agriculture, inform me upon what theory he would 
refuse to grant this farmer the relief that he proposes to grant 


to those who have lost two successive crops. The purpose is 


to enable the farmer to crop again next year, and it makes 
little difference to the Government whether his poverty comes 
through a loss of one year or whether it comes through a loss 
of two years. He may only have had a half crop one year. 
That would not be a total loss, and then he might have had a 
complete failure the second year. 

I hope that the Secretary of Agriculture will modify that pro- 
vision. I am going to refer to a third one, and then the Senator 
can answer for the Secretary or answer as chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. It is this: The same 
proyision, section 6, reads: 


The amount approved for loan pursuant to these regulations will be 
paid by the proper Federal land bank to the applicant, or on his writ- 
ten order, upon receipt by such Federal land bank of the following 
documents— 


Now, these are the documents that he must preserve: 


(a) Certificate of planting, manen by an authorized representative of 
the Department of Agriculture, that a number of acres sufficient under 
these regulations to warrant a loan in the amount approved have been 
property planted with proper seed. Such certificate shall be in the 
‘orm attached to these regulations. The names and signatures of such 


‘authorized 5 will be filed with the several Federal land 


banks by the partment of Agriculture. 


Thus you will see that by that provision it is intended that 
only those farmers who can not secure credit at the local bank 
shall receive the benefits of the provisions relating to the distri- 
bution of seed grain. Now, inasmuch as those who have no 
credit at the bank must first purchase their seed wheat and 
plant it before they can make a loan from the Government or 
through the governmental banks, I should like to ask the Senator 
and the Secretary of Agriculture how such a farmer will secure 
the credit to buy the grain to plant. If he can get credit at the 
bank to purchase the grain, it certainly seems to me that he 
does not need the assistance of the Department of Agriculture; 
and if he can not borrow the money at the bank, it certainly 
seems to me that the Secretary of Agriculture ought not to re- 


“quire him to seed the land before there will be loaned him a 


sufficient amount to purchase the seed itself. 

I hope, Mr. President, that those two provisions will be 
stricken out of the rules; and I wish that we could so modify 
the bill itself that it would be impossible to make a rule of 
that kind. 

Right here I want to call attention to another matter, a sug- 
gestion by the present coal administrator of the State of North 
Dakota, and that is that it would be far better if a portion of 
this five-million or six-million dollar fund should be diverted for 
the purpose of insuring the crop. If the farmer could have his 
crop insured against hail and against drought, he undoubtedly 
could secure from the local banks a sufficient amount of money 
to purchase the seed wheat, and that would relieve the Govern- 
ment from the necessity of investing at all in the seed grain. 

I suggest that not only to the Secretary of Agriculture but to 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment as amended. ' 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was unavoidably called from 
the Chamber. May I inquire as to the amendment which is 
now pending? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was about to ask to have the amend- 
inent stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment, as amended, 
will be stated. 

‘The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That of said sum $2,500,000 is hereby made available to 
be used by the Seeretary of Agriculture, if in his judgment the public 
interest Rig e it, to purchase seed wheat and to supply the same 


to farme! Great Plains area west of the ninety-eighth meridian 
Provided further, That when the Secretary purchases such seed from 


any one other than the producer thereof, he shall not pay such dealer 
or intermediary a net pront of more than 10 cents per bushel above 
cost of such seed to such dealer or intermediary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the amendment as 
amended, the other portion of it having been stricken out. The 
question is upon the adoption of the amendment as amended. 
[Puting the question.] By the sound the “noes” seem to 
have it. The “noes” have it, and the amendment is lost. 
It therefore necessarily goes out of the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment 
which I sent to the desk some time ago. I will not ask that 
the amendment regarding metalliferous mining be read, al- 
though I think it ought to go into the Recorp, but that would 
be the sixth or seventh time it has gone into the Recorp. I 
wish to say to Senators that I am tendering it exactly in the 
same form that it passed the Senate. Senators will remember 
that there was considerable discussion as to the various terms, 
but the way in which I have sent it to the desk is the exact’ 
form in which it passed the Senate. 

I now ask for a vote upon it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, this amendment is the same 
as a bill which has been before the Senate several times and 
has been reported out of the Comn®ttee on Indian Affairs a num- 
ber of times. It was finally passed by the Senate after full de- 
bate and is now pending in the House. It relates to the leasing 
of metalliferous mines in the State of Arizona that are contained 
in Indian reservations. The measure was fought by several of 
the Senators, among whom were both the Senators from Utah 
and myself. At last there was eliminated from the bill at that 
time all reference to any State except the State of Arizona. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; permit me to say to the Senator 

Mr. SHAFROTH, At least there was eliminated from the bill 
the leasing of any metalliferous mines in Indian reseryations in 
the State of Colorado and in the State of Utah. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me name to the Senator the States to 
which the bill applies as it passed the Senate. ; 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I shall be glad if the Senator will do so. 

* Mr. ASHURST. Arizona, California, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Washington, and Wyoming, excluding, of course, the 
State which the Senator in part represents, Colorado, and Utah. 
* Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to make the pre- 
diction as to the result of the passage of this amendment, that it 
will be a failure, as has been the coal-leasing bill for coal lands 
in Alaska. I am thoroughly convinced that it is not to the in- 
terest of the people of any State in the Union to permit metal- 
liferous mines to be leased. It has not been the policy of the 
Government at any time to do so. The precious metals have 
always been regarded as of a sacred nature by all governments, 
because of the fact that those metals constitute the measure of 
value of everything else in the world. It has, therefore, been 
to the interest of all governments to encourage in every way pos- 
sible the production of the precious metals. To such an extent 
is this true that nearly every government has the free coinage 
of gold in order to encourgge the production of gold, and there 
was a time when the free coinage of silver prevailed in almost 
every country. 

Mr. President, if there ever was a time in the history of the 
world when precious metals were needed it is now, and I feel 
confident that a leasing system will not permit the production 
of the metals to the extent that the present laws do. When 
the prospector finds he will have to pay a royalty on the min- 
eral he discovers and produces, and that he must be under the 
control of a bureau two or three thousand miles away, he will 
conclude he can do better in some other business, When he 
realizes that he can not borrow money on a mine for the purpose 
of development, upon a title which can be forfeited the next day, 
he will conclude that he will not prospect for mines. For that 
reason it seems to me that we are passing a law now that is 
going to discourage instead of encourage the production of that 
which measures everything else on earth. Inasmuch us there 
is now in existence in the world billions and billions of credit 
money that ought to be redeemed in precious-metal money, the 
need of the governments of the world for the production of 
these precious metals becomes greater every day. 

Mr. President, Russia has issued twenty-nine times as much 
uncovered paper money as existed at the beginning of the war; 
and there has been issued by all of the allied nations in un- 
covered paper money, I think, about fourteen times as much 
as existed prior to the beginning of the war in 1914. When the 
superstructure is fourteen times greater than it was four years 
ago the base upon which it rests must be increased enormously 
in order to maintain specie payments. It is absurd to adopt any 
policy that will have a tendency to discourage the production of 
gold, instead of that which has been tried and has produced 


1918, 
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such wonderful results in the United States. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from Arizona feels otherwise, however, I propose not 
to filibuster against the amendment and not to discuss it at 
length. I propose to content myself with voting against it and 


i making the prediction that the day will come when every State 


to which this law will be applicable will regret its passage, 
because of the fact that there will be no development compared 
to that which will exist in the States where the present system 
of entry and location exists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona, 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment, 
which I move be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 

amendment. 

The SECRETARY. 
ing: 

Such part, not exceeding 20 per cent of the amount appropriated for 
any of the foregoing items embraced in any particular group numbered 
first to sixth, inclusive, as the Secretary of Agriculture may find not to 
be required for carrying out the purposes of such item may, by his 
order, from time to time, be transferred to and used for the purposes 
of any other such items in the same group as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may deem necessary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to the very great danger in voting to place an 
item of this kind in the bill. A lump-sum appropriation is bad 
enough, but when we vote an appropriation and provide that 
any officer of the Government can just pass it around from one 
purpose to another, it is a kind of legislation that we ought not 
to agree to. It is not fair and just to the American people to 
use their money in any such slipshod way. This may pass. I 
do not know. I am not saying anything about it, except that I 
am going to vote against it, and I deplore any such legislation. I 
think it is unworthy of this body. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I want to say there is a great 
deal of weight in the objection which the Senator from Tennessee 
has urged against this amendment, generally speaking, but its 
justification depends upon the circumstance that this is an ex- 
ceptional bill. It is not a regular appropriation bill. It will 
undoubtedly disappear from legislation within the next year or 
two. The organization—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says it will pass away. There 
has been an effort in every bill since I have been a Member of 
this body, if my recollection is correct, to put such a provision 
not only in this bill but in other bills of a similar kind. It 
seems to be a very popular provision in the departments. It is 
all wrong. It is no answer to say that this is an unusual bill. 
I grant it. I believe we all grant it. Nevertheless we should be 
vigilant about this kind of appropriations. It is very dangerous 
to give this discretion to an officer; and that does not mean the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It means to give to some man in the 
department who is not described, whom we do not know, the 
right to change these appropriations from one purpose to an- 
other. It may be that this money would be expended in a way 
that was never intended by this body and the coordinate body 
of Congress. We ought not to permit it. If the department 
wants money to carry on certain functions, I am always willing 
to give it, if it is wise and proper. But it is not wise and proper 
that they should ask for a revolving fund to pass from one pur- 
pose to another, to create a migratory fund like the one proposed. 

I hope the Senator from Oklahoma will withdraw the amend- 
ment and not ask us to vote down an amendment of this kind. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I may say that this amendment 
was prepared by the Department of Agriculture and transmitted 
to me with a request that it be offered. There is no doubt the 
Senator's objections would be unanswerable if this were a regu- 
lar appropriation bill. This, however, is a special appropriation 
pill. The Senate has voted that it is no appropriation bill at 
all. It will soon pass from our calendar and will not be a re- 
curring appropriation bill to be passed every year. The organi- 
zation based upon the antecedent of this bill, which was the 
measure approved August 10 of last year, was improvised in a 
few months. It has not been thoroughly standardized. It has 
not been possible to make an accurate estimate as to what the 
various services require. It may happen that a sufficient fund 
has not been estimated for some particular activity and that the 
activity will be crippled. These are all war activities, I may 
remark, and the activities may be crippled and embarrassed for 
lack of funds. On the other hand, due to the fact that work has 
not been standardized, there may be an excessive appropriation 
for some particular activity. This amendment is designed 


On page 10, insert after line 17 the follow- 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. In one moment. This amendment is designed to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to keep these various ac- 
tivities going forward and obviate the necessity of a deficiency 


‘appropriation. I repeat that, generally speaking, I am as much 


opposed to legislation of this sort as the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The various items in the bill have been fixed, 
I understand, upon the recommendations of the department, 
which named various sums as necessary. 

Mr. GORE. That is true. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Can the amendment the Senator just offered 
be justified on any theory other than that the Department of 
Agriculture in making estimates was not sure of itself, and they 
therefore want some leeway to manipulate the funds to cover 
deficiencies in the estimates? 

Mr. GORE. I think that is true. I think the department is 
not sure of its own estimates, and it is due to the fact—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GORE. In just one moment. That is due to the fact 
that the entire organization for this war service is a new or- 
ganization. It has had less than one year’s experience and it 
has not been possible in the nature of things to forecast all 
the requirements of the various activities, It is a difficulty 
originating from the very nature of the situation. I yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If that be true, is it not all the more 
reason, when dealing with large sums like the sums appro- 
priated in this bill for various purposes, if they do not know 
themselves what they want this money for, that we should 
exercise not extraordinary care but just plain, everyday, ordi- 
nary care? Ought we not to hold some rein over them? 

Mr. GORE. I think we ought to hold a very stringent rein 
over all the departments with respect to items that can be 
estimated for within an assured degree of foresight and cer- 
tainty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Congress is in session all the Ame, I will 
say to the Senator, and if they have other demands made on 
them and other projects and other plans, it is easy enough for 
them to make recommendations to Congress. It certainly can 
not be said that this Congress has been niggardly with this 
department or any other department during the war. It seems 
to me they ought to be satisfied with the sums we have given 
them without having this revolving fund. 

Mr. GORE. Of course, while this is objectionable legisla- 
tion, I think the creation of deficiencies is also an objectionable 
policy. We are forced to do one or the other if this work is 
to be carried forward. We must either force the department 
to create a deficiency or discontinue the service or else insert 
the proviso which I have sent to the desk. 

There is no sort of human foresight, I take it, that can look 
into the future and estimate with perfect precision as to the 
requirements of these different services. Of course, if we 
have reached the conclusion that the service is not necessary 
or required, or that the Secretary ought not to be vested with 
this discretion, there is only one course left for the Senate to 
pursue. 

I have nothing further to say. 

Mr: BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman 
of the committee, as the bill stands at present with such amend- 
ments as the Senate has put on, what is the total amount that 
it carries? 

Mr. GORE. The direct appropriations amount to about 
$12,000,000. There is a proviso, however, bringing over 
$6,000,000 that was appropriated last year. Making that a 
part of the total it would aggregate about $18,000,000 or 
$19,000,000, 7 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is all the bill carries at present? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In its entirety? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. It is less than I had supposed it was, 
I will say, but I regard the amendment just offered, in spite 
of the fact that it is was drawn and approved by the depart- 
ment, as constituting an exceedingly unfortunate, not to say 
improper, legislative procedure. It provides as follows: 


Such part, not exceeding 20 per cent of the amount appropriated for 
any of the foregoing items, embraced in any particular group num- 
bered first to sixth, inclusive, as the Secretary of Agriculture may find 
not to be required for carrying out the 88 of such item, may, by 
his order, from time to time be transferred to and used for the purposes 
of any other such items in the same group 
culture may deem necessary. 


as the Seerctary of Agri- 
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Mr. President, the vice of that sort of legislation, in my 
opinion, is this: The Committee on Agriculture, after such 
hearings and consideration as it has been able to afford to this 
subject matter, decides that a certain amount of money is re- 
quired for a certain specifie purpose and reports in favor of 
appropriating it, and we vote it after their explanation. This 
amendment will leave it to the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to say, Why, this money is not required, 20 per 
eent, one fifth of the whole amount, for a certain group of 
specific objects that Congress in its wisdom has enumerated, 
and, in my judgment, certain other things that Congress limited 
to a certain fixed amount require more money, and therefore 
this money that Congress appropriated to one subject I will 
appropriate it to another.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma says if that is not done some 
work must cease. That may be so, but when Congress appro- 
priates a certain sum of money for a particular purpose and 
decrees in advance that that work shall cease when it comes to 
that limit, if the department wants to exceed its authority and 
go further it takes its chance upon whether Congress will ap- 
prova the specified object in a deficiency bill making up a 
deficit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is good policy that we expend 20 per 
cent of the twelve or eighteen million dollars, whichever it 
may be, does the Senator see any reason why it would not be 
equally as good policy for the whole amount to be turned over 
as a lump sum to the Secretary of Agriculture? Would that 
not be better than to hamper him by confining his use of it to 
a 20 per cent proposition? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think so, Mr. President. Of course, 
the 20 per cent necessarily must be arrived at in a purely 
arbitrary manner. It is a matter of guesswork, and it differs 
only in degree from allowing the discretion to the Secretary to 
divert 100 per cent of the appropriation to an entirely different 
purpose; in other words, the Secretary is to be allowed the 
discretion to hamstring certain propositions by cutting off one 
part of the money that Congress appropriated for objects be- 
eause in his opinion it is not required. We know what the 
word “required” means, how elastically it can be construed 
in the mind of a Secretary. If he does not like the work or 
the object, he will state it is not required for this purpose, and 
some other fad that he may have—not to use offensive language, 


but some project that he is partial to—can easily, when he is. 


not required to account for his discretion or give any reason 
for it whatever except his whim, be diverted to the things that 
he thinks are more important than Congress thought they were. 

I have no particular interest in this matter except, in my 
judgment, it is a piece of unwise legislation, and it is in line 
with what we are doing every day, abandoning the functions 
of Congress, debasing the legislative branch of the Government, 
and exalting the executive branch of the Government, and then 
complaining about it afterwards. 

I am especially opposed to this amendment for the reason 
announced by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKEELAR]. 
If it were possible that Congress was going to adjourn for n 
long period and leave these war demands in the nature of 
possible emergencies without proper attention there would be 
some justification for giving this discretion to some one of 
the executive departments, but we are going to be in almost 
continuous session here. We are lucky if we get three-day 
recesses from now until November, and then another session 
of Congress meets the first of December. I for one do not 
like abandoning the control of one-fifth of all these appropria- 
tions to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture during 
that brief time, when Congress can keep control of them with- 
out embarrassing the service at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore]. 

The amendment was rejected. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I invite attention to pages 4 and 5 
and move to strike out all of lines. 23, 24, and 25 on page 4, 
und all of page 5 down to and including line 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. [Putting 
the question.] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. KING. I ask for a division. 3 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us know what the amendment is. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We do not understand the amendment. I 


wish the Secretary would read it. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
words proposed to be stricken out. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


4 for the prevention, control 
Slaat st a as n, ies and eradication of insects and 


000; t - 
servation and utilization, $15,000; control of cotton, truck cad tines 


and forage- 
550 otatoes, 000; loca- 
tion of Irish-potato seed stock, 8 se 3, 580,000; loca 7 


grai 
10,000 ; th 
during processes of marketing, $18.000; . — 


EE ROA SEE 15 
eet-po' weer 830, ; control of 

45,000; control of citrus-fruit in r; = 
urious to live stock, $20,000; eae 5 13.800 1 
of sugar-cane insects, $9,000; general supervision of emergency insect- 
control work, 83.000; prevention of plant-dust explosions and 
$75,000 ; fruit and vegetable utilization, $35,000; in all, $721,800. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hoped it would not be neces- 
Sary to submit any observations in support of this motion to 
strike out. As I view the matter, the motion should commend 
itself to the Senate. I concede that many of the items em- 
braced within the section just read are meritorious and that 
appropriations may be necessary for investigating the subjects 
therein referred to, and if this were the regular Agricultural 
bill I would support each item which my motion attacks, But it 
must be remembered that only a few weeks since we passed an 
appropriation bill carrying more than $27,000,000, the greater 
portion of which amount was to meet the compensation of the 
experts, employees, and subordinates connected with the Agri- 
cultural ent, aud who are required to perform sub- 
stantlally the same duties provided for in the pending mensure. 

The section to which my motion relates calls for more than 
$700,000. As I read the section, substantially the entire amount 
is to meet the expenses and salaries of persons now in the em- 
ploy of the Government or persons who will be employed in the 
future. There is but little if any benefit to the farmers from 
this appropriation, unless the benefit flows from the employment 
by the Government of numerous other individuals. 

The provision simply calls for the hiring of additional persons 
to do the same character of work provided for in. the general 
Agricultural appropriation bill. 

To properly expend the $27,000,000 carried by the bill just 
mentioned will require a multitude of employees. Already 
there are thousands of persons upon the pay rolls of the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

This department has expanded in a most extraordinary man- 
ner, and it seeks further expansion, at least to the extent of 
adding many more names to the already enormous list of those 
for whom the Government must provide employment. 

Mr. President, this appropriation bill is a monstrosity ; it 
would not, in my opinion, receive half a dozen votes in this 
body were it not for the prohibition provision which has been 
added in the Senate by way of an amendment. It carries mil- 
lions. of dollars, covering the same subjects and providing for 
the same conditions as are dealt with in the $27,000,000 bill the 
ink upon which is scarcely dry. Both were drawn by the same 
bureaus and employees and each seeks to extend the power and 
authority ef those who prepared the bills and to make provisions 
for a cloud of additional agents, servants, experts, employees, 
and supernumeraries for whom the patient taxpayers will be 
compelled to provide. What the farmers need most now is man 
power on the farm. There are sufficient alleged experts and 
scientists now in the service of the Agricultural Department. 
Let those in authority in the various branches and bureaus of 
the department wisely and economically expend the great sum 
already appropriated, and they will have performed all that they 
properly and efficiently can do. To withdraw thousands of addi- 
tional persons from other activities at this time, when there is a 
shortage of labor, would be an act of folly and would deserve 
the sternest condemnation. 

As I have indicated, this bill duplicates, in part, provisions of 
the general Agricultural bill and is therefore unnecessary. I 
will briefly invite attention to some of the provisions of the 
general bill recently passed. : : 

Senators will perceive the duplication which we find in the 
present bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator, ; : 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator whether the appro- 
priations to which be now refers have already been exhausted? 

Mr. KING. Certainly not; indeed, as I understand, this huge 
appropriation has searcely been touched. As I stated a moment 
ago, most of this $27,000,000 is to be consumed in paying salaries 
and expenses of thousands of employees. Now, if we pass the 
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bill under consideration, it means more clerks, more agents, 
more salaries—the spending of 15 or 20 more millions of dollars 
in the same fields and along the same lines for which we have 
made ample provisions. 

In passing, the question might be asked where are the thou- 
sands of additional employees to come from, if this bill is 
enacted into law? 

Common sense and common honesty would suggest that we 
employ the $27,000,000 in the most efficient manner, and not 
seek to exploit the Treasury, as this bill undertakes to do. 

It will be a stupendous work, and greatly to the credit of the 
Agricultural Department, if it will in a proper and scientific 
way expend the $27,000,000 carried in the regular appropriation 
bill. Now, let me call attention to some of the items of the 
appropriation bill which we passed a few days ago: 

For the investigation of diseases of orchard and other fruits, $75,935. 


The section which I have moved to strike out contains items 
relating to the same matter. 


For conducting such investigations of the nature and means of com- 
munication of the disease of citrus trees— 

And that is one of the items referred to in this section— 
$250,000. 

For the investigation of diseases of forest and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, including a study of the nature and habits of the parasitic 
fungi causing the 5 bark disease, the biggie eno blister rust, 
and other epidemic tree diseases, for the p 1 f disco’ new 
methods of control and 3 Ping methods of eradication or control 


already discovered, 

For applying such methods of eradication or control v the white- 
pine blister rust as in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture 
may be necessary, including the payment of such ex s and the 
employment of such e and means in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere. in cooperation with such authorities of the States concerned, 
organizations, or individuals as he may deem necessary to accomplish 
such e . 448. 

* . * > e 


a the 5 of diseases of cotton; potatoes, truck crops, 
forage crops, drug and related plants, 887,80 

One of the items covered by the sian to which I have just 
referred 

Mr. KELLOGG. 


Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Speaking of white-pine blister, was that 
taken care of by the regular appropriation bill? 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir; a large appropriation was made for 
that purpose. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator does he know 
whether these items are presented by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment as being necessary for the administration of that depart- 
ment and for the eradication of the diseases of plants, and so 
forth, or are they presented by some member of the committee 
who thinks it wise to appropriate for them? 

Mr. KING, As I understand, every item here has been pre- 
sented by some clerk or by some chief or some man who wants 
to extend his authority in the Agricultural Department. None 
of them, as I understand, has emanated from any member of 
the committee. I feel sure that not one dollar carried by this 
bill was suggested by the committee. This bill is not the handi- 
work of Senators, but the product of those who would have the 
spending of the money. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the committee simply take the word of 
a clerk in the Department of Agriculture as to what appropria- 
tions are necessary or does it require the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make his request? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret to say that, from my knowl- 
edge of the proceedings in the Senate and, perhaps, in the other 
House, we have fallen into the habit of accepting the statement 
of some subordinate official. No bill, certainly no appropriation 
bill, can be gotten through this body that does not have the 
O. K. of the chief of some bureau or of some department or 
some clerk or employee therein. We care more for the recom- 
mendation of some clerk who wants to extend his authority, 
who wants to blossom out into a bureau chief, or that of some 
bureau chief who wants to blossom out into the head of a de- 
partment, than we care for our own judgment or as the result of 
an independent investigation. A distinguished Senator said a 
few days since that we were a “ rubber stamp.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, is it not evident that the head of the 
department, the Secretary of Agriculture, ought to be held re- 
sponsible at least for recommending all appropriations for his 
department rather than that the matter should be left to the 
chiefs of bureaus or to the clerks in the department? 

Mr. KING. I agree entirely with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota; but the Senator knows that 
human nature is human nature wherever you find it. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that some thousand-dollar clerk is given 
a position in one of the departments, and he immediately be- 
comes obsessed with the idea that he is indispensable to the 


Government. He has a fad or projects some new idea into the 
service and straightway desires to become a bureau chief, or 
he makes some recommendation which upon its face seems to be 
meritorious and points out some line of investigation or some 
particular activity in which he contends he can render immense 
service to the Government and to the public. Thereupon, per- 
haps without proper investigation, but relying upon the recom- 
mendation thus made, the chief of the bureau or the head of the 
department O. K.'s it, and it forms a part of the recommenda- 
tion made to the committee, or is the basis of the committee's 
action. Too often bills, and particularly appropriation bills, 
are the result of the views of men who want to increase their 
authority; who want to extend their power and aggrandize the 
positions they occupy. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry take testimony to find out whether or not these items were 
necessary? 

Mr. KING. No; I do not think that any testimony was taken, 
but I understand the department submitted a statement in sup- 
port of the items found in this bill. I want to say, however, to 
my distinguished friend that this bill was drawn, as I remem- 
ber, before the general Agricultural appropriation bill was 
passed, so that unquestionably there is a paralleling of subjects 
in the two appropriation bills. 

Let me proceed just a little further with the general appro- 
priation bill, from which I was reading a moment ago. I find 
an item in the pending measure for truck and forage crop dis- 
eases,” and in the general Agricultural appropriation bill there 
is an appropriation of $87,800 for that purpose. There is also 
in that bill an appropriation— 

For investigatin h; lants and for testing and 
breeding varieties thereot, 548, W. n Pint 75 

The same subject matter, in general terms, is covered by the 
bill under consideration. Then there is an appropriation: 

Fone soll-bacteriology and plant-nutrition investigation, * * * 

Some of the items of this bill under consideration would be 
construed as authorizing the same investigations as are pro- 
vided for in the item to which I have just called attention. 
por there is another provision in the general appropriation 

For soil-fertility investigations, * $36,260. 


And another appropriation of $107,510— 

For acclimatization | and adaptation investigations of cotton, corn, 
and other crops. breeding, and selection. 

And so forth. 

Then there is another appropriation of $58,820: 

4 For tie coh pian 8 testin eee 175 1 
rugs, 0 an u an * 
for 8 ql fermentation investigations. 

The bill under consideration is sufficiently broad to authorize 
a portion of the appropriation for use in the same direction. 

I also find this provision: 

For crop 9 investigations, including he study of plant- 
infesting nematodes, 824,940. 

Which is obviously covered by provisions in the pending bill. 
Then: 

For biophysical whine oye in connection with the various lines of 
work herein authorized, $32,500. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. POMERENE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHELAN. There seems to be no immediate prospect of 
settling this question to-night, and, therefore, I move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

Mr. GORE. As I understand, there is a desire for an execu- 
tive session. Is that true? 

Mr. KING. It will take me some time to discuss this matter. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I understand there is no 
necessity for an executive session. 


RECESS. 


Mr. GORE. Then I hope the Senator from California will 
modify his motion and move that the Senate take a recess until 
noon to-morrow. 

Mr. PHELAN. I modify my motion in that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
moves that the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
September 5, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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SEPTEMBER 4, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, September J, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, lend us Thine aid and help us to con- 
form our thoughts and ways to the highest conceptions of right 
and duty, as they have been revealed to us in the precepts and 
example of all the truest and holiest men of the past; that we 
may be in consonance with Thy will and purposes, and as indi- 
viduals and a Nation we may, with our allies, straighten out the 
tangles in which the world finds itself by wicked and designing 
men. 

Continue to uphold and sustain us, with our allies, in the 
splendid progress toward the end desired; for Thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. ESCH. I ask unanimous consent for indefinite leave of 
absence for my colleague [Mr. Browne], on account of illness 
in his family. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent for indefinite leave of absence for his colleague 
[Mr. Browne], on account of illness in his family. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 325. A joint resolution amending section 8 of the 
amendment to the act entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr, LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 325. Joint resolution amending section 8 of the 
amendment to the act entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917. 

The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 4597. An act extending the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


VTS. HENRY JOHNSON AND NEEDHAM ROBERTS. 


Mr. GOULD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 


ceed for five minutes. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks 


unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 
* There was no objection. 

Mr. GOULD. I ask to have read the letter of Col. William 


Hayward, Three hundred and sixty-ninth United States In- 


fantry. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the letter. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
THREE HUNXNDEED AXD SIXTY-NINTH U. S. INFANTRY, 
FORMERLY FIFTEENTH NEW YORK INFANTRY, 
Secrevr POSTAL, No. 54, A. E. F., 
France, May 18, 1918. 
Mrs. Epxa JOHNSON, 
23 Monroe Street, Albany, N. T. 

My Dran Mrs, Jounson: Your husband, Prt. Henry Johnson, is in 
my regiment, the Three hundred and sixty-ninth United States Infan- 
try; 5 8 New 5 . been se all times 
n good soldier an a poos a e morals upright character. 
To these admirable traits he 5 lately added the most convineing 
prosi of fine . splendid fighting ability. 

re; say t 


the 
20 (judgt by e weapons, x 
behind * their footprints) stole across 
a surprise attack in the dead of night on our two brave soldiers, 

We had learned some time ago from captured German prisoners that 
the Germans had heard of a regiment of black Americans in this 


sector, and the German officers had told their men how easy to com- 


bat and capture them it would be; so this raiding party came loo! 


for the black Americans They did not find them asleep, 5 
on the contrary, both Henry Johnson and N 
much awake and alert and’ attending strictl 
beginning of the attack the Germans frets volley of bullets and 
grenades, and both the boys were wounded, your husband three times 
and Roberts twice. Then the Germans rushed the post, expecting to 
an easy capture. In spite of their wounds the two boys walted 
coolly and courageously, and when the Germans were within striking 
distance fire your husband with his rifle and Pvt. Roberts, 
from his helpless tion on the ground, with ounded and in The 


Roberts were very 
to their duties. At the 


raiding party came on in spite of their woun and in a few 
seconds our boys were at strips th the terrible foe a desperate 
558 encounter, in which the enemy outnumbered them ten 


e German party, and on 
receiving what must have been his mortal wound, exclaimed in 
American English, without any trace of accent, “Oh, the son of a 
got me“; thus proving that he was undoubtedly one of the 
so-called German-Americans who came to our country not to become 
a good citizen of it but to partake of its plenty and bounty and then 
return to ht for the Kaiser and help enslave the worl He was 
as the leader of the party to speak English and 
ps soldiers by calling to them in the darkness in English 
1 ight a d left with h 
e: ou m right and left with his heavy knife, and Rob- 
erts, eased from the grasp of the scoundrels, — again throwing 
hand grenades and exploding them in their midst, and the Germans, 
doubtless thinking it was n host instead of two brave colored boys 
fighting like tigers at bay, picked up their dead and wounded and slunk 
away, leavi: many weapons and parts of their torn, cat and shot- 
riddled clothing, and leaving a trail of blood which we followed at 
dawn clear to r lines. 

We feel certain that one of the enemy was killed by rifle fire, two 
by your husband's bolo, one by L thrown by Pyt. Roberts, and 
several other grievously wounded. 

So it was in this way the Germans found the black Americans! 

Both boys have received the citation of the French general com- 
manding the splendid French division in which my regiment is now 


serving, and will receive the Croix de Guerre (Cross of War). The 
citation, translated, is as follows: 
Division. May 16, 191 
Order No. 5 3 
The gen comman D, mentions in orders 


eral — 
of the division the soldiers of the Three hundred and sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment d'Infanterie, United States. * e 

1. Johnson, Henry (No. 103348), private in Company C. 

Being on double sentry duty during the night, and having been 
assailed by a Faun composed of at least a dozen Germans, shot and 
disabled one of them and grievonsly wounded two others with his bolo. 
In —— of three wounds with pistol bullets and grenades at the be- 

ng of the fighting, man ran to the assistance of his wounded 
comrade, who was about to be carried away prisoner by the enemy, 
and continued to 9 to the retreat of the ans. 

He has given a utiful example of courage and activity. 

2. Robe Needham (No. 103369), private 10 Company C. 


Be on double sentry duty during the night, having been assailed 
and bee wounded in his leg by a group of German continued 
figh ground, 


by throw: des, although he was prone on 

up to the retreat tie enemy. Good and brave Bolder. 
The general requested that the citation of the division commander 

of the soldier, Johnson, be changed to a citation in the orders of the 


army. 

Some time ago the per French general, Gouraud, placed in my 
hands the sum of 100 francs, to be sent to the famil of the first one 
of my soldiers wounded in a fight with the enemy under heroic circum- 


stances. Inasmuch ns these boys were wounded simultaneously ang 
both layed grent heroism, I think it but fair to send to each one 
half of sum. Accordingly I am inclosing New York exchange fez 


the equivalent of 50 francs. 
I am sure that you have made a splendid contribution to the cause 
of liberty by siving pa husband to yonr country, and it is my hope 


n a a ee Ea ae 
t we can come ; none us can come back 
this job is done. ö 
My cordial respects go with this letter to the wife of Henry John- 
Very truly, yours, 


[Applause.] 
Mr. G 


WiLLiau Hayward, Colonel, 


F of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course it is 
too late now, I suppose. It is a very delicate matter at best, 
but I am very sorry that the gentleman from New York saw 
fit to insert that letter in the Recorp. Not that the exploits 
there related do not excite our admiration, but, of course, it 
will be a matter of absolute impossibility to put into the RECORD 
all of the accounts of these individual acts of heroism. All of 
us have these letters, and I wish now, at a time when it can 
not be misunderstood in the future, to say that I shall feel con- 
strained, if I am present in the Hall, to object to the insertion 
of letters of this character in the RECORD, not because of any 
lack of appreciation of the heroic qualities displayed by our 
soldiers but because of the realization that we can not put 
them all in and that many will not receive that publicity which 
would be their due, 
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LIEUT. FRANK BARBER. 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. : 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
for three minutes. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I want to tell the House the 
story of Frank Barber, a lieutenant in the British Army. 
Barber is a Yorkshireman, and in August, 1914, like hundreds 
of thousands of others, he joined the colors of the British Army 
and fought in France for three years. 

In the autumn a year ago our soldiers needed training in 
all directions, and we sent over to Great Britain for trained 
officers who could instruct our men. Barber was a first lieu- 
tenant in charge of machine guns. He had won great praise 
for his gallantry and for his skill in machine-gun work, He 
was assigned by the British Government to come to the United 
States to train our men. When he came here he was sent to 
Macon, Ga. That was about a year ago. In February of this 
year he was instructing the American troops in camp at Macon, 
and without negligence on his part, as the official court of in- 
quiry disclosed, he was blinded by the explosion of a machine 
gun. His blindness is total and permanent, Since that time 
he has been lying at the Walter Reed Hospital, Just outside of 
Washington, and he is now there. There is no hope that he 
may recover his sight. He is absolutely without private means. 
His wife and his sister, who happens to be a trained nurse, 
have come from England and are caring for him at this mo- 
ment. The Secretary of War, the Surgeon General, and ‘the 
Judge Advocate General have all recommended that this man 
be put by the American Congress on the same basis as if he 
were an American officer, namely, that he be brought under 
the provisions of the wwar-risk insurance act. The Senate has 
passed a bill giving him that status. The House Committee 
on Military Affairs has unanimously recommended such a bill, 
which is on the calendar. The chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee [Mr. Denr] and the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Nicnorts], who reported the bill, have authorized 
me to bring up this bill in the House and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. It is on the Private 
Calendar, pretty far down. It may be months before it will 
otherwise be reached. This man is lying blind and in dire 
need of the assistance which we can give him. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
after he recognizes the gentleman from Colorado IMr. TAYLOR]. 

STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Speaker, I renew the applica- 
tion which I made last evening, and made once before, for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (S. 2493) to amend section 
8 of an act entitled “An act to provide for stock-raising home- 
steads, and for other purposes,” approved December 29, 1916. 
This is a bill that has been pending here in the House for quite 
a long while, It is up near the head of the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. It is Senator Kenpricx’s bill. But all Western 
Senators and Representatives are very much interested in the 
matter. There are many homestead settlers and people who 
would be settlers out there affected by it. It is necessary be- 
cause of a pure oversight, a mere inadvertence in the language 
of this section of the stock-raising homestead law, whereby an 
unwarranted hardship is put upon anybody who attempts to 
avail himself of the provisions of the law by taking an addi- 
tional homestead not contiguous to his own, and it is to make 
the law similar in exact terms to the enlarged-homestead law. 
I may say that not only the department favored it, but I ‘have 
a letter this morning from the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, in which he says they have tentative regulations 
prepared to be sent out concerning this general law, and that 
they have apparently been holding them up some time in the 
hope that the House will approve of this measure so that the 
public-land settlers, or many of them that are away, can be 
relieved from this unwarranted hardship, and I hope that 
there may be no objection to its immediate consideration. The 
letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTENION, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, September J 1018. 
Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. TAYLOR: Referring to your i 
ing as to Senate 2493, will say that this bill is e 20-mile resi- 
dence feature now in the enlarged-homestead act, ng-home- 
stead act. Under the existing E provisions of ea Prd i -homestead 
act, one who makes an additio entry under the enlarged-homestead 
act, of noncon ous land, but within 20 miles of his 1 entry. 
may complete the residence 8 as to both entrles by con- 
tinued residence on the original. This bill was reported favorably by 


uiry by phone this morn- 


0 ae ae 


CLAY TALLMAN. 
The report upon the bill gives a concise statement of its jus- 
tice, fairness, and importance, as follows: 


as interperted by the Depart- 
for a person who hes mado former 


the former case residence ——4 
den in lieu of residence ears moen the additional lan 
intter case — * the entryman have 


pi — e i d 


secure only — — 3 to make the ne le — at 
the same cost estab other words, 
obliged to abandon his first residence and set 105 a new one in 
order that he may obtain enough additional land to constitute a 640- 
acre tract, although the theory of the law is hay Pago that the land 
is of such a character as to make it necessary for the homesteader to 
VVV 
rovision seems to be in strict 5 of the plain pa 
* he law. Furthermore, it seems to be in conflict with the in 
ion of Congress 8 it passed the bill. This is indicated by the 
fact that the law exp rovides that a homestead en may 


take Fs additional he Egte within a radius of 20 n mi ot his 
orig! homes Ep Ses contemplated ditio Co — to entry nthe 
the entryman to * ence upon = ag 

same manner as upon original, there would ha 

estab the 20-mile limitation upon his . — 4 N 2 .— 
the 1 8 of the law, as it now reads, it is of no efit what- 
ever to to obtain lands within such limits, 


and if he is 
1 to — ish saunas 20. he could as well do it oe 100 
from the original as 20. The 20-mile limitation implies some 


sort of a co tory arrangemen ent. This compensation 2 — 


would have been the of residence required npon the additi 
rendt d in order to make it ble for entrymen to obtain a 640-acre 
tract within a 200-mile us by estab one residence. 
This effect is rovided by the Tirst provision of section 3 ot the law, 
which reads as follows 
“ Provided, That . former homestead en of land of the character 


described in section 2 hereof shall not be a to the entry of a tract 
within a radius of 20 miles from such — ge entry under the provi- 
sions of this act, subject to the requirements of the law as to residence 
and im Phish which, together with the former entry, shall not 


exceed 640 a 

The clause, © Sub, ect to the requirements of law as to residence and 
improvements,” is the one which the Interior Department has inter- 
preted as making necessary the establishment of a residence upon the 
additional entry. The ted 8 which is in all respects 
sim rovision of the enlarged-homestead act contained in sec- 
tion 7, has the effect of maxing unnecessary such additional residence 
in cases the entryman is still — A m his original gine 
The amendment therefore clearly * ae pen the pa 


pe oa aoe 
he can not, under this provision, 3 — — a altona entry without 
establishing such residence thereo 
The recommendation of the Secretary o of age Interlor for the passage 
of this legislation, as made to Senator H. L. Myers, is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, October 22, 1917. 


of the en „ for if he be not 


Hon. L. MYE 
9 n on Public Lands, United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
request for a rt on 8, 8830. to amend section 3 of the stock-r g 
homestead act (30 Stat., 

Baid section — —3 adt t perniits an additional entry to be made for 
a tract within 2 the applicant's “former en However, 
it is 8 tig — shall meet the req ents — law as to resi- 
dence and improvements. Hence, it is apparent that such additional 
can not be made unless the party has completed the period of 
residence res his or! or has done so with the a of not 

months, so that he may ane the eee before it 

becomes oon to be residence on the a The pro- 

posed amendmen’ relieve such a . ot the necessity 1 

ronca — the additional land, provided he continues to live upon 

y entered. It ‘follows that there would be removed 

ton imitation mentioned, as to the conditions on which an additional 

entry may be made. In the matter of residence, the amended provi- 

~~. would be precisely the same as ag found in section 7 * the 

-homestead act, added thereto nd the act of July 8, 1916 

(39 5 tat., 344), as applicable in in oe where the two tracts in ques- 
tion lie Within 20 miles of each 

The proposed legislation — ove ‘indicated, tend to establish uni- 
formity of law as to these two classes of additional entries. I there- 
fore approve of the measure and recommend that the bill be enacted 


into la 
Cordially, yours, 


entr 


ALEXANDER T. VOGELSANG, 
Acting Se 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
made up my mind on Monday that I should for the present. 
object to any unanimous consents, and for this reason: It has 
been many weeks since we have had a unanimous-consent day, 
and there is a long calendar of bills in which a great many Mem- 
bers of the House are interested. We were progressing satisfac- 
torily on Monday with that calendar when one of We leading 
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members of the Democratic organization of the House, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
came in and made the point of no quorum, as far as I could 
see without any particular reason, and when we all knew 
that there was not a quorum in the city, so that, of course, that 
point of no quorum compelled an adjournment and killed the 
balance of unanimous-consent day. I think we ought to have a 
unanimous-consent day, and I think on last Monday it ought 
not te have been cut short. I think all the Members of the 
House ought to have their bills considered and not occasion- 
ally have a favored one come up. Such a case as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts presents just now I should not have 
the heart to object to, but there is no such appealing reason for 
this bill. The trouble is if we take up these occasional bills 
which gentlemen bring up there will be no pressure on the 
House or the House organization to allow a unanimous-consent 
day, which we ought to have. I hope we will have one very 
soon. For the present I object to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 2493) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “ An act to pro- 
vide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved December 29, 1916. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 4790) for the relief of 
Frank Barber. 

Mr. GARNER. Had not the gentleman from Massachusetts 
hetter make the same objection to this, so that it will serve to 
force a unanimous-consent day? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed, out of any moneys not otherwise 
appropriated, to pay to Frank Barber, a first . of the Dorset 
Regiment of Infantry of the British Army, who lost the sight of both 
eyes and became totally blind by reason of a premature explosion on 
February 14, ae while acting as an instructor of United States 
troops at oor Wheeler, Ga., as compensation for disability resultin; 
therefrom, su sums of money as by the act of Congress approy 
October 6, 1917, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 

Department,’ approved September 2, 1914, and for other pur- 
n provided to be pa as compensation for 8 to an in- 
Jured rson who has lost both * or become totally blind from causes 
occurring in the line of duty in the service of the United States; 
and such compensation shall able and be paid as of and from 
the 14th day of February, 1918, and under and according to the 
terms, conditions, and basis of computation In said act provided, and 
such sum shall be in full of all claims, legal or equitable, of the said 
Frank Barber, his heirs, representatives, or assigns, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURNETT. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I would like to know whether there will not be an 
early opportunity to consider bills on the Private Calendar unob- 
jected to, and I would like to suggest Friday night of this week. 
That would not interfere, and if it would be more convenient we 
could take some other night when we may consider unobjected 
to Private Calendar bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that next Friday night there be a session, begin- 
ning at 8 o'clock extending not later than half-past 10, for the 
purpose of considering bills on the Private Calendar unobjected 
to. Is there objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Reserving the right to object, why not 
consider all the bills on the Private Calendar. Of course that 
allows any Member to make an objection to a bill, and I think 
it is unfair. I think there ought to be some days or some nights 
set apart so that all the bills may be considered. I am in favor 
of considering the Private Calendar, but to say that it may be 
called and any man in the House who does not know anything 
about a certain bill can object to it, I do not think it is fair 
to the membership of the House. I think we ought to have a 
consideration of all the private bills. We have plenty of time, 
and I see no reason why certain days should not be set aside for 
the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar and let them 
ali be considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. ROGERS. Would the gentleman from Alabama reserve 
his request until after this matter is disposed of? 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that this may be one means of getting a concurrence in 
the request of the gentleman from Alabama. If you could have 
Friday night from 8 o'clock until half-past 10 to consider bills 
on the Private Calendar not objected to, undoubtedly the gen- 
tleman’s bill would pass that night and a great many other bills 
like it. That is one reason why his request ought to be acted 
on, so that it might restrain some one else from objecting. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that it is hardly wise to inject the consideration 
of the Private Calendar in here while the revenue bill is under 


consideration. After that is completed there will be time galore 
to consider the Private Calendar or any other matters. I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Alabama if he would not prefer 
the date for considering private bills a week from next Friday, at 
which time the revenue bill will be nearer its completion as far 
as consideration in the House goes? 

Mr. BURNETT. In reply to the gentleman, I see by the state- 
ment in the newspaper that there will be some kind of arrange- 
ment by which there will be an adjournment, or an adjourn- 
ment of three days at a time, and when that is done there will be 
an exodus from the city and we will not be able to get a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH. If there are enough Members who think a re: 
cess is more important than to stay here and attend to the cal- 
endars, it will not be by unanimous consent when important 
matters are pending before the House. 

see BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
object. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be inclined to object unless the gentle- 
man will put it a week from Friday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I want to ask the-gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Rocers] a question about this bill, because I am 
inclined for the present to object. Will this British soldier who 
came to the United States to perform service here be pensioned 
by the British Government? 

Mr, ROGERS. He will be pensioned at the rate of about 
50 pounds a year, and the amount which he will get in the 
British Government coupled with the amount that he will get 
if this bill becomes a law will be just a little less than the re- 
tirement pay of an officer of his grade in the United States 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The fact is, then, that this 
British soldier who came here assigned by his Government will 
continue upon the pay roll of the British Government, and 
would also be placed upon our pension roll. 

Mr. ROGERS. He will get about $1,700 a year from both 
sources, as I understand. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know 
whether the British Government—— 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will not consent to further discussion, I shall be forced to 
object. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will not. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, for the present 
I object to the consideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
Tennessee is recognized, 


WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itseif 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the water-power Dill 
(S. 1419). 

The question was taken. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 84, noes 0. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, we have reached now the most 
important section in this bill, and the one about which most of 
the contest will circle. I therefore make the point of order that 
there is no. quorum present, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to withhold 
that for a moment. More than 100 Members are present, a 
quorum of the committee. A number of them did not stand up 
to be counted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and eighteen Mem- 
bers present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the water-power bill. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 250, nays 0, 
not voting 180, as follows: 


The gentleman from 


YEAS—250. 
Alexander Bankhead Bland, Va. Butler 
Almon Barnhart Blanton Byrnes, 8. C. 
Anderson Beakes Booher Byrns, Tenn. 
Ashbrook Bell Bowers Caldwell 
Austin Beshlin Brodbeck Campbell, Kans, 
Ayres Black Buchanan Cambell Pa. 
Bacharach Blackmon Burnett Candier, Miss. 

Burroughs Cannon 


Baer Biand, Ind. 


1918. 
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Cantrill 
8 
Carter, Mass. 
Carter, Okla. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Church 


Denton 


Doughton 
Drukker 


So the motion was agreed to. 


— Tenn. . —.— Sells 
Garrett, Tex. Longworth Shallenberger 
Ulett ufkin Sherwood 
ynn McAndrews Sims 
Godwin, N. C. McArthur Sisson 
McClintic Slayden 
Gordon McCulloch Sloan 
Gould McFadden Smail 
Graham, III McKenzie Smith, Idaho 
Gray, Ala. McKeown ith, Mi 
Green, Iowa McLemore Smith, C. B. 
Greene, Vt. Mansfield Snook 
123 Mapes Steagall 
Hamilton, Mich. Martin Stedman 
Tamlin Merritt Steele 
Hard . Miller, Minn. Steenerson 
Harrison, M Miller, Wash, Stephens. Miss. 
Haskell ell Sterling. III. 
astings Montague Sterling. Pa. 
pats — oon Stevenson 
Hawley Moore, Pa. Stiness 
Hayden Moores, Ind Strong 
e: Mor Sweet 
Helm Morin Taylor, Ark. 
Helvering Neely Taylor, Colo. 

y Norton e 
Hilliard Oldfield Thomas 
Holland borne Thompson 
Hollingsworth Overmyer Tillman 
Huddleston Overstreet Tilson 
Hull, Iowa Park Timberlake : 
opeten — E 2 

o; ‘are 
Igoe Purnell estal 
Ireland —— oigt 
Jacoway ker Voistead 
James Ramseyer Waldow 
Johnson, Wash. Rayburn alish + 
Kehoe Reavis Walton ai 
Kelly, Pa. Reed Watson, Pa. ~*~, 
Kennedy, Iowa Robbins Watson, Va. 
Rodenberg Weaver 
Key, Ohio Rogers ebb 
Kinkaid Romjue Wel $4 
Knutson Rose i>. 
Kraus Rouse Wheeler . 
La Follette Rowe Wilson, La. 
Larsen Rubey wee 
Lee, Ga. Rucker W. Ind. 
Lesher Young, N. Dak. 
Lever Sanders, Ind Young, Tex. 
Little Saunders, Va Zihlman 
em recki Scott, lowa 
Lobec Scott, Mich. 
NOT VOTING—180. 
Fuller. Mass. Linthicum Russell 
as marae Sanders, * 
andy unn Sanders, N. Y, 
Garland McCo Sanford 
Glass 1 McKinley a Pb nor gi 
Gooda Laughlin, Miel 0 
Goodwin, Ark. McLaughlin, Pa. Scully 
Graham, Pa. Madden hac 
Gray, N. J. Sherley 
Greene, Maher Shouse 
Gre; Mann Slegel 
Gries Mason Sinnott 
Griffin Mays Semp: 
Hamill Meeker Smith, T. F. 
Hamilton, N. T. Mott Snell 
Harrison, Va. Mudd Snyder 
Hayes Stafford 
Heaton Nicholls, S. C. — ee Nebr, 
Heintz Nichols, Mich, Sullivan 
Hensley olan Sumners 
Hicks fiver, Ala. Swift 
ert —.— N. X. Switzer 
ouston ney e 
Ho O’Shaunessy Talbott 
H Templeton 
Hutchinson — Tin 
Johnson, Ky. Parker, N. T. Towner 
Johnson, S. Dak. Peters Van Dyke 
Jones Phelan Venab 
Juul Platt son 
Kahn Polk Walker 
Kearns Pou ard 
Ken Si Powers Wason 
Kelley, Mich, a 
nang” agg I. Price Welli 
Kiess, e te, 
Kincheloe Rainey, H. T. White, Ohio 
Kin; iney, J. W. 
Kitchin — i Wilson, III. 
Kreider son, Tex. 
LaGuardia Rankin slow 
Langley Riordan 
Lazaro Roberts Woods, Iowa 
Lea, Cal Robinson Woodyard 
Lehibach Rowland Wright 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Rronpax with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 
Mr. OLNEY with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
Mr. O’SHaunessy with Mr. SWITZER. 
Mr. J. W. Ratner with Miss RANKIN. 
Mr. Rosrnson with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. Wand. 


Mr. Eacan with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

Mr. Garrtivan with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Nicholls of South Carolina with Mr. BRITTEN, 

Mr. WIIsoN of Texas with Mr. FARR, 4 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. Tatsorr with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. Henstey with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr. Pabezrr with Mr. HICKS. 

Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. MCKINLEY, 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Vryson with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Luxx with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. DoucHTon with Mr. Witson of Illinois. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. SLOAN. 

Mr. Lazaro with Mr. WINSsTow. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. MAGEE. —— 

The result of the vote was announced as above reeorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1419, with Mr. Wess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 1419, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters“ approved June 21, 190%, 
as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the 
Improvement and development of waterways for the uses of interstate 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, while there is a large number 
more than a quorum present, I want to appeal to every Member 
of the House to stay here during the sittings of the Committee 
of the Whole House and keep a quorum present. This is a 
very important bill, no one can question that, and remember 
that this bill is equal in its importance to any two bills that 
have ever yet been before the House because it embraces all 
jurisdictions, whereas bills heretofore have been confined either 
to navigable streams or to the public lands. Therefore it takes 
a longer time for its consideration. Now, if this bill is not 
passed by next Friday, it will not be passed at all in all proba-- 
bility, and I do not blame the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. Warsa] on insisting that a quorum should remain here, 
and if gentlemen will not stay here and this bill fails we will 
know who are responsible for it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to consult the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. I propose, in pursuance to the agree- 
ment already made, to consider the amendment which I offered 
to strike out the net-investment definition, and further amend- 
ments following that provided it is stricken out to the tenth 
section, and the amendment offered to the fourteenth seetion 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Doremvs], or any other 
that may be offered as far as that section is concerned, and then 
the consideration of the substitute, notice of which has been 
given as an amendment to be offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. Now, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin if we can not come te some agreement con- 
cerning the matter of time that will be consumed in the dis- 
cussion of this subject in considering the three amendments, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin to control one half and myself 
the other half so as far as possible to expedite the consideration 
of the bill, for I believe that when the amendments touching 
this question, which now seems to be so vital, whether it is to 
be net investment or fair value not exceeding actual cost, are 
over I think we can have reasonably expeditious consideration 
of the rest of the bill. Therefore I think we ought as far as 
possible to thrash out everything bearing on these propositions 
and not rediscuss them after we pass section 14. What does the 
gentleman think will be a reasonable time? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the net- 
investment item was passed over with a motion pending by the 
gentleman from Tennessee to strike out. 

Mr. SIMS. To strike out the definition. 

Mr. ESCH. And subsections (c) and (d) of section 10 were 
passed over, and there is now pending a motion to substitute for 
sections 14 and 15, with an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan to amend section 147 

Mr. SIMS. And also the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan to section 14. 

Mr. ESCH. I just stated that. 

Mr. SIMS. That, of course, would have to be actel upon 
before the motion to substitute. 

Mr. ESCH. And the gentleman’s amendment to strike out the 
so-called Parker amendment or the 
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Mr. SIMS. That is correct. - 

Mr. ESCH. I understand when the time for general debate 
on this subject matter is over we will take up these several sec- 
tions and subsections for amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. And consider all amendments which have been 
offered and vote on them in the order in which they have been 
offered. 

Mr. ESCH. They would have to be discussed during the 
period of general debate? 

Mr. SIMS. Any amendment proposed to be offered to any of 
them which has not already been offered shall also be discussed. 

Mr. ESCH. No new amendment would be offered at the ex- 
piration of general debate? 

Mr. SIMS. They may be offered but not debated if the 
amendment is not offered during debate; that is, a gentleman 
during this general debate can give notice of an amendment he 
expects to offer and discuss during general debate, and then 
when the time comes to vote on it after the time, there is to be 
no further discussion on that or any other amendment that 
might at that time be offered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. ; 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What does the gentleman mean by general 
debate? I understood that we had concluded general debate on 
this bill. 

Mr. SIMS. We have, and this general debate is to be devoted 
entirely to these amendments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think we can 
make better progress by taking up this bill in the regular way 
as bills are always considered, and take one section at a time 
and dispose of it instead of having a general agreement 

Mr. SIMS. I have conferred with members of the committee 
on both sides, and it is the concensus of opinion that we will get 
along better in this way 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am simply seeking to facilitate its 


ssage. 

Mr. SIMS. I know the gentleman has no other purpose. 

Mr. ESCH. I think we would like to have an hour and a 
half on this side. 

Mr. SIMS. Can not the gentleman get along with one hour— 
one hour on that side and one hour on this? 

Mr. ESCH. I have more requests than one hour and a half, 
and I am curbing those who seek time. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I have every reason to believe the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is very anxious to get through 

Mr. ESCH. I certainly am. I did not use a minute’s time in 
general debate. 

Mr. SIMS. And I believe that will really be the best plan to 
adopt, and I agree to it and therefore 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOREMUS. If the amendment which I bave offered re- 
serving the power in the Government to retake the property at 
any time during the license period upon paying the net invest- 
ment therein should fail, I desire to offer an amendment at 
some time during the proceedings providing for the develop- 
ment of all this water power by the Federal Government, the 
States, and the municipalities. 

I wish to ask the Chair whether it would be in order for me 
to offer that amendment while we are considering section 14 
or whether I should wait until after the balance of the bill has 
been disposed of? 

Mr. FERRIS. 
that point? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Whether the fair-value plan or the net-invest- 
ment plan prevails, that does not involve your question. In 
other words, your amendment would be just as pertinent to one 
as to the other, would it not? 

Mr. DOREMUS. I think so. 

Mr. FERRIS. Your thought is that the Federal Government 
ought to reserve to itself the right to take over the property at 
any time even before the expiration of the term, and that 
amendment would be just as pertinent whatever view prevails 
on the others. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? I have an 
amendment designed to accomplish the same purpose as the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan—— 

Mr. FERRIS. Why not set apart a little time to debate 
that? It is an important matter. 

Mr. DOREMUS. The amendment I may desire to offer is 
not directly connected with the proposition at issue now. I 
would like to have 10 or 15 minutes on that. 

Mr. SIMS. There would be no objection to that. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I have not an answer to my question. All 
I am interested in knowing, Mr. Chairman, is if I can offer this 


Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion at 


amendment, in case I decide to do so, providing for the develop- 
ment of water power through the Federal Government, the 
States, and municipalities, at the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill by the committee? I would like to know whether 
that would be a proper place to introduce it. 


The CHAIRMAN. That depends very largely on the nature 
of the unanimous-consent request that is made and agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Before the Chair passes on that proposi- 
tion, I want to reserve the right to make a point of order 
against that amendment. 

Mr. ESCH. I understand the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan would be either to section 14 as we have 
it in the bill or to section 14 as proposed by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. A 

Mr. DOREMUS. The amendment I have prepared and which 
I desire to offer in the event the amendment now pending shall 
be voted down strikes out ail of the bill after section 2 and 
substitutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That would not be included in this 
agreement. A 

Mr. DOREMUS. I would not want my right to present that 
particular proposition shut off by any arrangement that may be 
made now. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman could offer that amendment 
after the first section is read. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I may not offer it at all. 

Mr. WALSH. It would not be in order unless unanimous con- 
sent was given to offer it. It would be considered as an original 
bill. 

Mr. SIMS. So far as amendments are concerned only. We 
can take that up after we get through with this. There is no 
disposition on my part to make points of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Would not the gentleman be willing to 
make his unanimous-consent request that there be three hours’ 
general debate upon the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] and his amendment striking out the 
net investment? 

Mr. SIMS. And the others? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The others are dependent upon that, of 
course. 

Mr. FERRIS. The chairman has an amendment to strike out 
the definition. 

Mr. ANDERSON. ‘That is what I refer to. These amend- 
ments could be considered in the usual course. We will not 
save any time by putting these things all in together anyway. 

Mr. SIMS. We will know more about it after the vote on the 
real question. N 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that we have three 
hours of discussion in general debate on the amendments set 
out and mentioned, the amendment I offered to strike out the 
definition of net investment, the amendment which has been 
offered to section 10. In other words, amendments that may be 
offered to section 10 regarding the net investment, and also the 
amendment which the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escr] 
and I understand as the Judge Parker amendment, which was 
reserved, and also the amendment offered to section 14 by Mr. 
DoremMvs and the motion of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] to strike out sections 14 and 15. 

Mr FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I do not intend to object, but only to make a suggestion to the 
chairman. Why does not the chairman ask unanimous con- 
sent to devote three hours of debate to the net-investment ques- 
tion and all questions bearing on that particular point, and 
then set apart a time to debate the question of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Dorearvs], and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota'{Mr. AnpErson], who is interested in whether or not the 
Government should step in? 

Mr. SIMS. I am trying to confine it to these other amend- 
ments, and then, as the gentleman from Minnesota suggested, 
we will make an agreement as to the others. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to make a suggestion here which, 
I think, is pertinent. I do not desire to take much time. If 
the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
striking out section 14 and substituting his amendment is 
adopted, and also if the amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Ss] striking out the net investment is adopted, 
there will have to be some readjustment of section 10 and per- 
haps of other portions of the bill. And I think it would not be 
wise to limit the debate in such a way that there could be no 
discussion whatever on the readjustment which ought to be 
made in section 11. I would like very much if the request now 
could be limited to the two amendments, that offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] and the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], leaving 
the rest of the matter open for such readjustment as will be 
necessary touching the adoption of those amendments, if they 
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ERA adopted. Those two amendments will stand or fail to- 
gether. 

Mr. SIMS. That is, that we should vote on amendments to 
section 10 after we have voted on the amendment and substitute? 

Mr, ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I have no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I reserve the right to object, just for the 
purpose of asking the gentleman from Tennessee if he has dis- 
posed of all his hour and a half? 

Mr. SIMS. I expect, as a matter of course, the members of 
the committee to use it if they ask for it. k 

Mr. FOSTER. You can not do that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I expect the members of the committee 
have some observations that they would like to give the House 
the benefit of. 

Mr. SIMS. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not know. : 

Mr. DOREMUS. Be as reasonable as possible. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not want more than 10 or 15 
minutes, 

Mr. FOSTER. The time ought not to be confined entirely to 
the committee. 

Mr. SIMS. I did not intend to confine it to the committee. 
I said that I expected to give preference to members of the 
committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That is confining it to the committee. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is not fair. It should not be confined to 
the committee. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think there is any question but that the 
gentleman will have his time. 

j Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
eet 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I believe that three hours is too short a 
time to debate this subject, in view of the debate that occurred 
on the other side. This is the matter, as I understand, con- 
cerning which there is the greatest conflict among the members 
of the committee and among the men who have written to us, 
whose letters appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. SIMS. Tell us what you want done, without comment- 
ing on it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. My idea is that the committee is going 
to want more than one hour and a half and the rest of us are 
likely to be left out. I would like to have a little time. 

Mr. SIMS. I am very anxious for you to have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will please 
restate his request. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Why not make it 5 o'clock, then? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, then you might just as well throw the day 
away. There will not be anybody here. There will not be a 
quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. There will be only the speakers here if 
you limit it to three hours. 

Mr. WALSH. The general debate on this measure, during 
which time the net-investment matter was discussed in a gen- 
eral way, occurred several weeks ago. Now, the debate on the 
sections as they have been read—the debate touching on net 
investment and recapture—has only been casual, and I suggest 
to the gentleman, in view of the fact that this is the more 
important part of the bill, that an hour and a half is rather a 
short time to devote to it. I have no desire to prolong or delay 
the proceedings, but it seems to me if each side took two hours 
and then discussed all these amendments that are pending and 
at that time the committee should vote on them and have no 
more debate on any amendments that might subsequently be 
offered, you would make better progress. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUM- 
PHREYS] hit the nail on the head when he said that if we were 
to have a long-drawn debate the only way would be to have a 
larger attendance here than the speakers. For my part, I would 
rather have a few gingery minutes and have a corporal’s guard 
here to hear me than to drag along for an hour with empty 
benches. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but this is a matter of great importance, 
and the debate is going to settle which scheme will be kept in 
the bill or inserted in the bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. The debate will be full even if there is nobody 
here to hear it. 

Mr. WALSH. I will be glad to give the gentleman from Ten- 
nessce any assistance I can. I will be glad to. 

Mr. SIMS. Win not the gentleman let this agreement go 
through, and then at the end of the time, if gentlemen who have 
really some interest in the bill wish to speak and not merely 
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kill time, if there is any genuine demand for further debate on 
these particular amendments, I would not object to continuing 
it to cover the time the gentleman has mentioned? But let us 
not have over three hours to start with. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
have witnessed agreements of this kind when all the time was 
taken up by members of the committee, and when Members not 
on the committee had no opportunity to express themselves. I 
do not know whether that will be true in this case or not. Pos- 
sibly it might be obviated by ascertaining in advance who wished 
to speak. Another gentleman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Escx], stated a moment ago that perhaps an hour and a 
half would be sufficient for that side. I do not know what the 
gentleman means by that side.” This is not a partisan ques- 
tion. I expect to yote on the investment clause as it stands in 
the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I call attention to the fact that the committee is 
equally divided as to parties so far as its membership goes. 

Mr. SMALL, I would like to have some opportunity to give 
my reasons for my vote. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman knows I want to be fair. I have 
no idea of keeping the gentleman out, but I can not say now to 
what extent I will yield. 

Mr. ESCH. I will be willing to promise the gentleman five 
minutes of my time, and I have no doubt the gentleman from 
Tennessee will give the gentleman some of his. 

Mr. SIMS. The time I am reserving here is to be used in 
behalf of the amendments that may be offered, and the time 
on the other side is to be consumed by those who are opposed to 
those amendments, This committee, as I said, is equally divided 
between the parties. There is no partisanship about this. If 
we do not agree on time soon we have lost half an hour already. 

Mr. SMALL. I would like to have some understanding. IL 
have had experience in being cut out from time by a little mod- 
esty in yielding to these requests, and I do not want the debate 
to be closed until I have opportunity to address the committee. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Wisconsin has guaranteed the 
gentleman a little opportunity. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Tennessee was silent, 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman is going to oppose these amend- 
ments he ought not to ask me to yield him time. There is no 
polities in it. The committee, as I said, is equally divided. 

Mr. SMALL. Suspecting that, I suggested to the committee 
that this was not a partisan question, and I wanted to know 
where I stood. The unanimous-consent request of the gentle- 
man does not say whether the time is to be controlled equally 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, or whether it depends on the recognition of 
the Chair. 

Mr. SIMS. That has been stated as part of the agreement. 
He is to have one-half and I the other. 

Mr. SMALL. I should like to have some understanding that 
I can have at least 15 minutes, 

Mr, SIMS. I can not guarantee to any particular man the 
time he is to have, even members of the committee. 

Mr. ESCH. I will yield to the gentleman 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Tennessee submit 
his request? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I desired 15 minutes, but the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has kindly suggested that he will 
yield me 10 minutes. Hoping that 5 minutes more will be 
yielded graciously by the gentleman from Tennessee, I shall 
not object. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that I 
would like to have presented and read now, so that I may 
discuss it. 

Mr. SIMS. You can have it read later. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to have it read before the debate starts. 

Mr. SIMS. Well, let it be read. Anything on earth, if it is 
reasonable, to get started. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s request? 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have general debate for three hours, one half of the time to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch], he to 
yield time to whomsoever he desires, and I to control the other 
half and yield it in behalf of those who are in favor of the 
amendment, and the debate, while general, will be confined to 
the subject matter of the sections that are being amended. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman exclude from the three 
hours the time that will be taken in getting a quorum? 

Mr. SIMS. No; three hours’ debate means debate. It does 
not mean time taken in getting a quorum. Iam not asking fora 
yote at a particular hour by the clock. . 
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Mr. CANNON. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request for unani- 
eae preferred by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 

ms]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, with the consent of the gentleman from 
Teneussee, I ask that my amendment be read for information. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it to be considered as pending? 

Mr. RAKER. As pending; that is all. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the gentleman offers. this? 

Mr. RAKER. I offer it to be considered as pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rakn: Strike out the words net invest- 
ment!“ and insert in lieu thereof the words fair value not to exceed 
actual cost.“ in line 3, page 41. Strike out the words “ net invest- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof value of such propert * in line 4, 
page 42. Strike out the words “net Investment” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ fair value,” in line 11, page 42, all of section 14. 
Strike out sub (d), section 10, being all of lines 20 to 25 of page 36, 
and all of lines 1 to 9, page 37. Strike out all of lines 1 to 18, both 
inclusive, page 27, of scetion 3. A : 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California has been read for the information of the com- 
mittee, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question before he begins? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How does the gentleman’s amend- 
ment correspond with the suggestion of the President in his 
letter? 

Mr. FERRIS. The amendments are in absolute conformity 
with the suggestion of the President. He asks us to put the bill 
in that shape. 

Mr. Chairman, on December 24 last the Senate passed the 
Shields bill, and it came to this body for attention. It was re- 
ferred to the special Water Power Committee, and a complete 
substitute was reported by them on June 28, 1918. Every line 
of the Shields bill was stricken out, and this substitute now 
before you was reported into this House. 

Section 14 of this bill is what is known as the recapture 
clause. In a word, it lays down the measurement of damages 
that the Government is to pay in order to recover its property 
at the end of the license period. 

The Committee on Water Power struck out the original sec- 
tion 14 as it came over in the original bill and incorporated in 
its stead a new provision known as the net-investment recap- 
ture plan. It is to that section and to that substitute that I 
desire to direct your attention. 

There are four main, salient, outstanding principles in any 
water-power bill. There are other minor ones, of course, but 
the ones that stand out above the rest are these: 

First, what shall be the life of the license? Shall it be for a 
term or shall it be in perpetuity? 

We have succeeded in keeping this bill down where it provides 
for a term and keeps the ultimate ownership in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and that is as it ought to be, a complete victory for the 
people, and a complete overthrow of the desires of the water- 
power developers on that proposition. 

The second proposition is, Shall the Federal Government give 
away the water power, deriving nothing in return for it, or shall 
we charge a reasonable rental or royalty? The people have pre- 
vailed in that instance, and we provide for the payment of a 
royalty, eliminating the maximum royalty, so that the depart- 
ment can secure all that the water power is really worth. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not now. I want to go ahead. 

The next proposition that is outstanding more prominent than 
the rest is, I think, Shall the Federal Government reserve the 
right to protect, to regulate, and control water power? In that, 
I believe, the public interest has been served, because the Federal 
Government has absolute power to regulate and control water 
power under this bill; so I think we have succeeded fairly well 
in that regard. 

The fourth outstanding provision is the recapture clause, the 
ability to get it back, to recoup and recover our own property 
after the license has expired. And let me pause long enough to 
say that the one thing that determines whether or not it is a 
license or a grant is our ability to get it back. If we write 
across the head of the bill that this is a license for a term, but 
mike it impossible to recover it, we have just as effectually 
granted it away as though we made a grant in absolute fee 


simple, and it is on that point that I think the Committee on 
Water Power have signally failed. Now, I will go right at 
that proposition. 

The outstanding, prominent, salient features of a water-power 
policy are not new in this House. They are old. We have had 
the subject up here so often that it is scarcely necessary to refer 
to it. Each time, without a single exception, the public-interest 
side has prevailed, and the selfishness of the water-power inter- 
ests has been swept aside. 

Let me recall for x moment just what has been done on that 
proposition. 

On August 24, 1914, we passed through the House here the 
first water-power bill, and it contained a provision to pay the 
fair value of the property when the license had ended, and ne 
more, And it went further. It provides that the property that 
is not subject to detericration, such as land, water rights, rights 
of way, shall come back to the people at the end of the term at 
exactly what the water-power people paid for it. There was no 
serious controversy about that. Amendments were offered, 
sought to be adopted. and were swept away in defeat, and the 
House by an almost unanimous vote voted to preserve the cor- 
rect principle, and they did preserve it. There was no division 
along this center line of the House. The gentleman from Mli- 
nois, Mr. Mann, the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Lenroor, 
and other prominent Republicans, helped get the bill into proper 
shape and helped to keep it in proper shape. The gentleman 
from Minois, Mr. Ranyey, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
Foster, the gentleman from California, Mr. Kent, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, Mr. HUMPHREYS all stood square for 
the publie interests, so that 50 years of growth might not be set 
up against the people and cause them to bear the brunt of it at 
the end of the term. 

That same thing happened January 8, 1916, when another bill 
passed carrying the same provision. That same thing happened 
again August 4, 1914, in a bill that came from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. They brought in a bill with 
another principle in it. They came in and advocated it strenu- 
ously that there should be no charge for water power: They 
advocated that water power ought to be granted in perpetuity, 
and that there was nothing to this license plan. The House will 
not be troubled very much in recollecting as to what happened to 
that contention; it was voted down almost unanimously. It 
was snowed under. It was defeated. The House would not 
stand for it. 

The same thing happened again July 14, 1916, when another 
bill came down from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and this House again said you shall not write into 
the law any proposal to give away the water power in per- 
petuity ; you shall not write into the water power bill a proposal 
to let it go without a royalty; you shall not write into a water- 
power bill that it shall go without full Government regulation; 
you shall not write a water-power bill that does not contain a 
proper recapture clause so that we can get the water power back 
again after the license has expired, 

Now, let us see what has happened on this oceasion. Let us 
see what this committee is seeking to do. This Committee on 
Water Power, made up of the remnants of three committees, 
put this in the bill. It is the condition precedent to a retaking 
in section 14, and I will not read the entire section, but only 
the part that is pertinent: 

Upon the condition that before taking possession it shall pay the net 
investment of the licensee in the project or projects taken, plus such 
reasonable damages, if any, to property of the licensee valuable, service- 
able, and dependent as above set forth but not taken as may be caused 
by the severance therefrom of property taken, and shall assume all con- 
tracts entered into by the licensee with the approval of the co ou, 

Now, gentlemen of the House, that provision and that lan- 
guage in section 14 is brought into the House by the Water 
Power Committee, and it says this and nothing more: That the 
Federal Government shall first let these water-power people 
have the water-power sites, which are natural monopolies, for a 
term of 50 years, and that as a condition precedent to their 
taking them back at the end of 50 years they must pay what? 
They must pay the net investment, which means to pay back 
every penny the water-power people put into it. All previous 
provisions that we have heretofere had, and which the House 
has always agreed to, haye been that we would pay back the 
fair value of the property, which in no instance should exceed 
the actual cost. This is the correct principle if we are to pre- 
serve the public interest. This is what should be done to-day. 

Why change? Why pay at the end of 50 years for something 
that we do not get? Why pay at the end of 50 years to the 
water-power companies that have made a profit and dividends 
untold, why pay back to them for antiquated and obsolete mi- 
chinery what they paid at the start? What appropriation com- 
mittee would be willing to do any such thing? What State, 
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what county, What municipality would pay for something that 
they did not get? It is all wrong. It should not prevail. I only 
hope I can make it clear, 

I undertake to say that this Congress is going very far afield 
when they make the Federal Government an absolute insurer 
that the water-power people will get back every cent they in- 
vest in any water-power project or any other project. The New 
York bankers and bond brokers came before us and told us that 
this was a better bill than the Shields bill. I do not know 
about that. The Shields bill has nothing in it to make the Fed- 
eral Government an insurer of every dollar invested in the 
property. So I suppose from a water-power developer’s stand- 
point it is a better bill and correspondingly a worse one for the 
public. 

I neyer have heard of such a proposition as this one. Let me 
follow the practical side of this and see if I can not give the 
House an example of what they are about to do. Fifty years 
is a long time to grant a water power, anyway, but we have 
agreed on that term—— 

Mr. DOREMUS. Some of us. 

Mr. SIMS. Not exceeding 50 years. 

Mr, FERRIS. . Yes; that is the maximum; and they can make 
it any number of years less. The present law as it now stands is 
revocable, a permit law. The Interior Department can revoke 
and has revoked, the Agricultural Department can revoke and 
has revoked, without payment, certain water-power franchises 
that they have heretofore issued. 

So we have now what? Nothing but a revocable-permit law. 
It is now a 1-day-permit law, and by this bill we are chang- 
ing that from a 1-day law to a 50-year law, if we agree to the 
50-year provision, and we have already done so in this bill. 
And on top of that they want us to agree to buy back the 
property at the end of the term, not at its fair value, but to pay 
them back what they paid for it! This bill is a substitute for 
the Shields bill, and we ought to pass a better bill than the 
Shields bill, not a worse one. We ought to pass a bill through 
this House that is even leaning backward as a rigid proposition 
in order to get a good bill out of conference, and those who 
have served on conference committees of this House know the 
necessity for what I say. The investment bankers are anxious 
to have this put through. One bond broker was invited down 
here to testify. He insists this is a better bill for the investor or 
for the developer than the Shields bill, and all the water-power 
people are busy and anxious to get this bill through. Why? 
Because it makes the Government an insurer and enables a man 
without a cent ef money of his own to get a franchise from 
this commission and then can go down to New York and borrow 
the full amount for the development, because he can point out 
that section 14 makes the Government an absolute insurer of 
every cent that is put into the property. If we are going to do 
this we ought to adopt the plan of the gentleman from Michigan 
[ Mr. Donzk mus], and I would infinitely rather do that, and let 
the Government absolutely put up the money and develop 
these natural monopolies itself, although I do not advocate that, 
because I doubt if we could get the money to build or the power 
to get it through. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is there any provision in this bill whereby 
the Government might get any water site back before the end 
of the license? 

Mr. FERRIS. We have forfeiture provisions for breaches 
of the contract, but otherwise not. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Doresvs] is going to offer an amendment to do that 
thing. He and the gentleman from Minnesota fMr. ANDERSON] 
are both going to advocate the writing into the bill of a pro- 
vision to let the Government take it over for a term, even though 
there be no breach. - 

Mr. GOOD. I did not understand this bill had a provision 
that required the Government. to buy back these properties, 
but that it only gave the Government permission to buy them 
back. 

Mr. FERRIS. Iam very glad the gentleman has asked that. 
True, that is so, but the other alternative is exactly what the 
water-power people want—to let the license go on forever. 
[Applause.] That is the whole trouble here. They want it 
fixed so we can never get it back. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman from 
Tennessee indulge me for a few minutes longer? 

Mr. SIMS. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. FERRIS. Ten minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. What is the relation of the emergency water- 
power bill, which I understand the President has recently recom- 
mended, to this bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. That will cause me to digress for a word or 
two, but I shall be glad to do so. The emergency is this: 
The estimate of the Government engineers in the United States 
is that we have from 60,000,000 to 200,000,000 potential horse- 
power of hydroelectric energy, and the Congress has fought 
and quarreled over provisions and the water-power people 
have been trying to get more than they were entitled to, as I 
believe, all these years, to such an extent that we have not 
developed the water power beyond 6,000,000 of horsepower, and 
6,000,000 out of 60,000,000 is a very small percentage to be 
developed. There ought to be more developed, so that we 
could save our coal. j 

Mr. LONDON. So that this legislation will not meet the 
emergency. 

Mr. FERRIS. It will be a great conservator of coal and 
fuel, for water power, unlike anything else, does not consume 
anything in the using. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the gentleman not think, to be plain 
about this matter, that this bill is purely a socialistic bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, of course I think this is a 
good bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. But the gentleman does not answer my ques- 
Does he not think that it is a socialistic bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. I trust that my friend from Kentucky will 
not lead me off, as I have only a few minutes. I am not able 
to pass on what is socialistic and what is not. My own opinion 
is that this is a great constructive measure, and if we do not 
write a provision into the bill that destroys it we will get good 
legislation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the gentleman not think that the best 
thing to do is to defeat it? ; 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not. I have tried here for years, and 
I want to try a little longer to help get this bill through. We 
ought to develop the water power, and it seems to me almost 
criminal to let fifty or sixty million horsepower hydroelectrie 
energy run idly to the sea, doing no one any good, while we 
are burning up our coal and fuel. [Applause.] Water power, 
unlike anything else, uses nothing in the using. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I wish the gentleman would not interrupt me 
now and will permit me to proceed. 

Mr. SMALL. Before the gentleman concludes may I ask 
him a brief question? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes, indeed. Feur times the House has passed 
upon this, with the correct principle each time. If there ever 
was a case of res adjudicata, this is one of them. Let me read 
what the different people have said upon the subject. Secre- 
tary Lane said, in answer to a question by Mr. Cantor, of 
New York: z 

The 50-ycar period and the fact that we must have the right of way 
and other realty that is bought by the projectors themselves at the 
pare that was paid for it, at its cost to them—those seemed to me to 

the two fundamental elements of the measure. And the latter 
3 I bave taken as an cffset to the first proposition which I 

d in mind, namely, that the dam itself should come to the Govern- 
ment. We set that aside and accept in lieu thereof the proposition 
that we shall pay these people the cost to them of the property that 
they are compelled to buy. 

. Let me read what Mr. Walter L. Fisher, ex-Secretary of the 
Interior, said in response to a question upon the recapture 
clause. He says: 

You have taken care of that matter if you 
on appraisal of the property or payment of a 
not renewed. 

Here is what Mr. Pinchot says. There are many people who 
dislike Mr. Pinchot, who say that he tips over backward on the 
proposition. Perhaps he does, and perhaps he does not. To 
my own mind he does not. He is speaking of section 5 of the 
recapture clause: 

There is a provision in section 5 which, it seems to me, is of the 
ntmost value and importance, and that is that which requires the 
taking over of the property at actual cost of rights of way, water 
rights, lands and interests. That is, it prevents the company from 
dus. unearned increment in property of that sort against the 

Nothing in that that says the Government must pay back 
every cent they put in. On the contrary, this says he believes 
that we ought to save something for the consumer. Who uses 
this water power? Men, women, and children. What for? To 
light their homes, their streets; to run their automobiles; to 
run their tractors, their fans; and to cook by. The water- 
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power people want too much when they want to jump from a 
1-day license to a 50-year license and, on top of that, ask the 
Federal Government to become the insurer that will pay back 
every cent fhey put in. Let me give the House an example, if 
I may. Suppose the water-power people get a license, and they 
will, for 50 years.. Suppose-they use it for 50 years, as they 
will. Suppose they make enormous profits out of it, as many 
of them will. Suppose at the expiration of the 50-year period 
it would only cost one-half of the original cost to build a new 
plant—at the end of the term. What Congress or what con- 
stituency would say it was honest or fair to pay back to them 
the total amount they paid for it 50 years previous? The 
answer would be, the Appropriations Committee would say, 
“The Congress that wrote into the law any such a provision as 
that was not absolutely square with thelr own conscience or 
with the people who are to use the water power.“ [Applause] 
Let us see again what happened. Suppose the water-power plant 
has a speculative scheme and never became a going concern at 
all. Then, in that event, to get rid ot it, and get them out of the 
stream, you would have to pay back every cent of this net in- 
vestment. To me such a proposal is absolutely preposterous. 
Let us see who appeared for this. We had some hearings up 
there and I make no castigation of anybody who appeared. I 
have not the list, but it appears in the hearings. We had 
50 or 60 people who appeared, who sat there through the 
hearing, water-power developers, bond brokers, men who knew 
exactly what they wanted. Now, I cast no reflection upon 
them. They had the right to appear there as other citizens; 


it was perfectly proper, and I am not scolding or complaining: 


about them. What I do say is they knew what they wanted, 
and in this net-investment plan they got what they wanted. 
If it can not be shown here to-day, it will be shown: and known 
later—this thing is not square. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman permit a question now? 

Mr. FERRIS. I was not quite through with some other 
statements, if the gentleman will wait a minute or two more. 
Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the Geological Survey, who 
has been director for a good many years—let us have his 
opinion: on this proposition of recapture. He does not think it 
is necessary to write into the law that the Federal Government 
should pay back what they paid in. [Applause.] 


T believe with you on the question of whether fair values should be 
substituted for actual cost; 1 believe the question comes right down, 
as the chairman suggested, to whether the stockholders of a power de- 
—— ment company who have been running for 50 years shall secure 
the 
at large should secure it. y 


To my mind I just a little bit prefer the community ought- 


to secure some of the benefits created by 50 years in a non- 
deteriorating property; that the property should be paid for 
at what it is worth and no more. [Applause.] There can not 
be anything unfair about that. He goes on to say: 

T believe that the tendéncy, the tendency of public opinion at the 

resent time, is toward the latter, to let the community reap the bene- 
Rts in that in the creation of which they have been so large a factor. 
I think in any legislation at this time we should face forward and 
not backward. 8 

Why, we used to give water-power sites away at $1.25 an 
nere. The water-power interests got hold of them and prac- 
ticed extortion on the people. The gentleman from Mississippi 
and the gentleman: from Illinois were watchdogs: who sat 
around here; with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer], 
they used to sit around here and object to’ these bills before 
any of the rest of us knew what was going on. Now that we 
know it, shall we write into the law something that. will abso- 
lutely, under the guise of fairness, give away that which we 
can never get back, the water power of this country? He 
further states: 

So that it means simply that we will give an opportunity for the 
citizens of 50 years hence to decide whether they will take over the 
plant at what I believe will be a fair value if they pay simply the 
actual cost on the lands; and it will not be only equitable, but it will 
not be prohibitive, as I suggested a while ago; it might be if it were 
put on the basis of what its fair value was at that particular time. 

But we do not do that. Now, I have here also the report of 
the Agricultural Department of what they thought on tlie 
proposition two or three years ago, and this is what they say. 
Mr. Merrill. appeared for the Agricultural Department. Now, 
he has appeared later, and those gentlemen’ who will present 
his views, and they will be out of accord with this, but I pre- 
sent his views when this proposition was up a couple of years 
ago: 

My remedy for that situation. is exactly the remedy 3 here in 
the hue that they shall be forbidden, as far as any lic land is con- 
cerned, to capitalize its value for rate making, or for any 5 

na- 


poses; that the time of the recapture, when it comes at the t 
tion of the lease or under other conditions and earlier, that such. 


property shall go in at its actual cost and not at its inflated valuation. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 


expired. 
Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield now for a question? 
Mr. FERRIS. I have not the time. If I had 
Mr. SMALL. Will not the gentleman ask for a minute or a 
half a minute? 
Mr. FERRIS. I ask for a half a minute to answer, if I can, 


the: gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. FERRIS: Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman has spoken with pride abont 
two bills known as the Ferris water-power bills, one of which 
passed in 1914 and the other passed the House on January 8, 
1916; both were reported from the committee of which the gen- 
tleman was chairman. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. SMALL, I wish to ask the gentleman if he approves the 
recapture clause in the 1916 bill? 

Mr. FERRIS: I do. I approve of both of them, I approve 
of the reeapture clause. Although they are different in verbi- 
age, in actuality they are not different. They both passed with- 
out a roll call, Everybody was for them. There was no con- 
troversy about them. There are many other things I would 
like to present, but I have spoken before on the subject. My 
views are well known. I have no interest only to do the right 


| thing. 


Mr. McARTHUR: Will the gentleman yield: for a question? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. McARTHUR, I ask unanimous consent for one minute. 
Mr. FERRIS. The time is fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Esch] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed uninter- 
rupted by interrogatories, in the first part, at least: 

The whole controversy here arises: because of the change of 
basis of recapture from the basis that has been used heretofore 
In various bills reported to the House. In this bill the com- 
mittee has recommended net investment as against fair value, 
not to exceed actual cost. I want to use a few minutes to show 
the parentage of this new basis of recapture. 

There was created in the Departments of Agriculture, War, 
and Interior an interdepartmental committee, consisting of Mr. 
Merrill, of the Treasury Department; Mr. Finney and Mr. 
Brown, of the Interior Department; and Gen. Black, Chief 
Engineer of the Army. Those officials were asked to make a 
draft of a water-power bill along lines suggested by the Secre- 
tarles of War, Interior, and Agriculture: They made such 
draft. It was submitted to the three Secretaries just before 
the holiday recess, and by them it was submitted to the Presi- 
dent. They adopted the draft of the interdepartmental com- 
mittee, but the interdepartmental committee realized that it 
had not fully completed certain phases of the bill, and so even 
after the draft was sent to the President this committee con- 
tinued its studies, and submitted amendments to the three Secre- 
taries, who indorsed them, and on the 27th day of February 
sent to Chairman: Sras a letter asking consideration for these 
amendments. Among these was the amendment as to the net 
investment. That amendment if adopted necessitated other 
modifications in sections 14 and 15 of the bill. The fact is that 
the net investment definition did not originate with Mr. Merrill, 
It originated with the Interdepartmental Committee and after 
conference with the three Secretaries. It was taken up by 
Secretary Lane. He suggested to the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee that they confer with Mr. Aitchison, of the Interstate 
Commission, he being an expert on valuation matters. This 
they did, and it was Commissioner Aitchison, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who suggested that for purposes of 
defining cost“ they make reference to the classification for 
investment in road and equipment as used by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its valuation work. This was done. 
It received the approval of the three Secretaries; and I wish to 
say that those three Secretaries did not grant their approval 
without due consideration. Mr. Merrill conferred with Mr. 
Houston in every phase and feature of these amendments, in- 
cluding net investment. 

Messrs. Merrill, Finney, and Brown, of the ent. of 
the Interior, conferred with-:Secretary Lane, and Gen. Black con- 
ferred with the War Department. This proposed amendment 
was one whole week in the Department of War before it re- 
ceived the signature of the Secretary of War. It had repeated 
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consideration on the part of the three Secretaries, and they 
finally recommended it to this committee and we adopted it. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] in his speech 
the other day said that the water-power people, the syndicates, 
the bond brokers, have been repeatedly asking Congress certain 
things. They were defeated as to the length of tenure, they 
were defeated as to the imposition of a charge or royalty, but, 
he said, when it came to the recapture clause these people got 
what they wanted. If they got what they wanted then he 
accuses such men as Secretary Houston, Secretary Lane, and 
the Secretary of War of giving to these water-power syndicates 
what they ‘wanted. I have such high regard for these three 
Secretaries and such respect for their intelligence and knowl- 
edge of the subject matter that I take their word and I accept 
their recommendations, Will any man here impugn the hon- 
esty and the courage and the wisdom of Secretary Lane when 
it comes to a proposition of net investment or valuation? Why, 
Secretary Lane was for years chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It was Secretary Lane who wrote that 
famous decision in the intermountain cases. It was Secretary 
Lane who said to the Burlington road, “ You shall not have 
your valuation for rate making except it be reduced by $150,- 
000,000 below the amount you claim.” Lane is the man that 
supports this proposition. [Applause.] I am tired of these im- 
putations made by gentlemen on this floor against these capable 
and efficient officers of the Government and members of the 
President’s Cabinet. And Aitchison, who suggested this propo- 
sition of net investment, who is he? He is one of the best 
experts in the United States on the question of valuation. He 
made his reputation before President Wilson appointed him on 
the Interstate Commerce ‘Commission. He was the one that 
suggested this proposition of using the classification of invest- 
ment in road and equipment to define and determine original 
cost. 

Have you read Secretary Houston's testimony of the hearings? 
If you have, you can not help but see that he had a full, compre- 
hensive grasp of the subject of valuation and the subject of net 
investment. In his testimony he says that net investment as a 
basis for recapture ts the best yet devised in any measure that 
has been presented to Congress. [Applause.] I put up the 
deliberate judgment of these three Secretaries and Mr. Aitchison, 
all men who are expert in the matter of valuation, against some 
of the arguments that have been presented on the floor of this 
House. Gentlemen, these men would not be guilty of putting a 
joker in a bill, for they have their reputations to maintain. And 
some of this newspaper propaganda that has been sent around 
during the last week is not anything else than an imputation on 
the honesty and integrity, and wisdom of these Cabinet officers. 

And now comes the President, who sends a letter to us and says 
we should accept the principle of recapture that has four times 
met the ratification of the House. The President no doubt had 
only an ex parte hearing on the proposition. He is too busy a 
man to have studied the complicated question of net investment. 
He heard only one side, and we know the gentlemen who sought 
to present their viewpoints to the President. I do not question 
the President's attitude. He has the right to assume the position 
he has taken. But this bill, gentlemen, is nota war measure. It 
is a measure of peace. I concede to the President all his prestige 
and power as Commander in Chief when it comes to a question 
of war, but this is one not of war but of peace. And I trust 
there is sufficient individuality left in the membership of this 
House so that it can discern the merits of a proposition when 
fairly and fully presented. 

What does this net investment do? What does it mean? In 
the first place, in order to determine what we mean by the 
actual, original, legitimate cost,” we refer to the classification 
of investment for road and equipment adopted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1914. Now, we have a basis. We 
have something that is already in force, something that is already 
being applied in the valuation of our railroads at this very day. 
Did you see the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the other day in the Texas Midland case? That decision dis- 
cussed various phases of valuation based upon the classification 
we have made a part of this bill. 

Now, if we have got the classification, if we have got the 
unit of measurement as already fixed by law, as already admin- 
istered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the greatest 
body of valuation experts we have, why can we not apply that 
same definition in the matter of valuation of water powers for 
recapture purposes? [Applause.}] And we do that. We say: 


“Net investment“ in a project means the actual legitimate original 
cost thereof as defined and interpreted in the Classification of invest- 
ment in road and equipment of steam roads,” issue of 1914, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. . 

Notice how carefully we have used the words “the actual 


legitimate original cost.” 


No cost is allowed here for joy rides 


or for expenses of getting out prospectuses and things of that 
kind. It is the actual legitimate original cost that binds this 
commission in determining the value at recapture. And then 
we say that it shall be according to this classification. Have 
you read that classification? If you have not, permit me to 
say that it carefully defines the elements of cost that shall be 
considered; the charges or deductions that shall be made. It 
gives the accounts for investment in the minutest detail. If 
I had time I would be glad to go over them. It even covers the 
matter of water powers, because water powers are now being 
developed in connection with transportation by rail. It shows 
how the cost can be allocated to the various parts of the water- 
power project, as to dams, as to power houses, as to generators, 
as to transmission lines, as to turbines, as to all the elements 
that we have to deal with in this bill. They are all covered 
in the minutest detail under this classification of “net invest- 
3 and we import that into this bill because it is already 

e law. 

Mr. FERRIS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH, I regret I can not; I have not the time. Net 
investment, moreoyer, embraces the original cost for the addi- 
tions and betterments, the idea being that any honest addi- 
tions and betterments should be charged to the capital account. 
But when all this is done we must make certain deductions or 
subtractions from the net investment when it comes to re- 
capture. 

What are they? We must deduct any“ unappropriated sur- 
plus” that you may have in your treasury at the time of 
recapture. 

I admit that there may be not much of such funds in the treas- 
ury of a water-power company at the end of 50 years, but 
whatever there is must be deducted from the “ net investment,” 
and by so much lessen the amount the Government would have 
to pay on recapture. R 
We deduct what else? We deduct the “aggregate credit bal- 
ance of current depreciation accounts.” In any well-regulated 
plant there are depreciation reserves held for all the various 
units of the plant that wear out. The experts know the life of 
the different units. They know the life of a turbine wheel. 
They know the life of a generator, the life of a transformer, the 
life of a transmission line. They say, Lou must allow such a 
percentage of the cost price for depreciation purposes so that 
the given unit may be replaced when its useful life has ended.” 
But sometimes these units may far outlive their ordinary life 
or period of usefulness. Those credit balances, therefore, to 
the credit of those particular depreciation accounts shall be 
deducted from the net investment upon recapture. 

But that is not all of the deductions we make. We say, fur- 
ther, that “aggregate appropriations of surplus of income held 
in amortization, sinking fund, or similar reserves, or expended 
for additions or betterments“ shall be deducted from net in- 
vestment. As business is now conducted amortization, sinking 
fund, or similar reserves are now created out of surplus or in- 
come. Such funds are created as a matter of safety and good 
business. If there is any money in these funds or reserves at 
the date of recapture, it, too, must be deducted from the “ net 
investment,” thereby lessening the amount that the Government 
is to pay on recapture. 

We do not even allow the investor, the lessee, to add the cost 
of additions and betterments that have been paid for out of the 
excess surplus. Even that is deducted. But that is not all. We 
say to the licensee, “ You shall not add to your net investment 
anything that comes to you in the way of gifts or donations 
from individuals, a corporation, municipality, or State.” All 
that is deducted. When all these things are deducted, the bal- 
ance will represent the “net investment” which is payable on 
recapture. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman be permitted to continue—how 
long? 

Mr. ESCH. I have promised time to other Members, and I 
shall not take their time. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Take my time. Go ahead. 
Take it out of my time. 

Mr. ESCH. I will take five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for five-minutes more. 

Mr. ESCH. I wish to say further, Mr. Chairman, that under 
the “fair-value” plan will anyone tell me what is meant by 
“fair value”? Does. anyone know? Nobody knows what 
“fair value” means. The courts for 40 years have been trying 
to define what you mean by “fair value.“ And they use differ- 
ent terms“ fair value,” “reasonable value,” “market value,“ 


The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
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and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] uses two or 
three different terms in the bill that he has fathered in previous 
Congresses. The Supreme Court tried to define it in the famous 
case of Smythe against Ames, decided by Justice Harlan 20 
years ago, known as the Nebraska case, where the question 
came up as to what was the proper basis of valuation for fixing 
railroad rates, and the justice held that eight or nine different 
elements of valuation must be taken into consideration to de- 
termine the fair return on the fair value of the property, and 
the Supreme Court has repeatedly sought to define it ever since. 
It tried to do it in the San Diego water-power cases. It tried to 
do it in the famous Wilcox against the Consolidated Gas Co. case, 
and in the Minnesota rate cases. It has not been defined yet. 
We want to substitute for it “ net investment,” as determined by 
the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Determine 
it according to the elements of cost therein described. 

Ah, that brings definiteness, gentlemen; and definiteness is 
one of the inducements to investment. Ifyou have uncertainty or 
doubt as to your terms of recapture because of an indefinite basis 
or standard, there will be difficulty and trouble encountered in 
raising the money; and if you have trouble in raising the money 
you will have to pay a higher rate of interest. We put in“ net in- 
vestment ” because it is definite, certain, and known, and we are 
already acting upon it and using it under existing law. So, 
then, by using “net investment” these licensees can borrow 
their money at cheaper rates than they could under this vague 
standard of “fair value.“ Do you know that 1 per cent differ- 
ence in the rate of interest on the bonds of any of these water- 
power plants would in the course of 50 years pay over half of the 
plant’s cost? And if it were amortized for 50 years, with inter- 
est compounded, it would practically pay the net investment? 

If we can give a definition here so certain that capital will 
know its terms we will get the money at a lower rate of in- 
terest, otherwise the extra charge for interest must be borne by 
the consumer. For, do not forget, the consumer has got some 
interest in this proposition. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Ferris] said, “ This bill is a guaranty to the investor that 
he will get back every cent he put into it.“ I deny it. All the 
replacements and renewals put into the plant are not to be 
paid back to the investor. We create depreciation reserves in 
this bill, and the money paid out of those reserves and put into 
the plant is not added to net investment, and therefore no part 
of it comes back to the investor. 

Gentlemen, a main reason why I fayor this net-investment 
plan is because of the certainty and the definiteness of it. We 
will have at any time a standard for the adjustment and fixing 
of rates which such licensee shall charge. We have not yet a 
standard of measurement for the fixing of the railroad rates of 
the United States. It was because of that reason that in 1913 we 
passed the physical valuation act. When that physical valua- 
tion is completed the commission will have a standard upon 
which it can fix the railroad rates of the country. By the net- 
investment principle here we, following the example of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, will have a basis for rate mak- 
ing, so that at any time, any day or month or year, the books 
of the company will show the actual net investment and also the 
basis upon which the rates can be made. That is one of the 
greatest advantages in favor of the net-investment plan, and 
that alone would justify its adoption in this bill, because of the 
certainty of our standard. So for these reasons, gentlemen, 
because this amendment comes to you in an honorable way, 
comes with the prestige of such great men as Secretary Lane, 
Secretary Houston, the Secretary of War, and Commissioner 
Aitchison, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, I urge you 
to adopt it. [Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Srsson having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amendments, the following concur- 
rent resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 51. 


Resolved by the House of Represtntatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed 25,000 copies of H. R. 12863, entitled “A bill to 
1 revenue, and for other pu s,” together with the report No. 

67 upon the same, as a House document, 2,000 copies to 2 to the 
document room of the House of Representatives, 21,750 copies to the 
folding room of the House of Representatives, and 1,250 copies to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and that there be printed 10,000 as a 
Senate document for the use of the Senate. 


in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 


requested. 
THE WATER-POWER BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. SIMS. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DOREMTS]. 


Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment which I 
have offered should be approved, the Government would re- 
serve the right to take back these properties at any time dur- 
ing the license period upon giving two years’ notice to the 
licensee and paying the owners of the property their net invest- 
ment. 

I consider the character of the license to be granted under 
this bill of far greater importance than the rule for ascertain- 
ing the recapture price. If the Government can not retake 
the property until the end of 50 years, the purchase price 
should be the fair value at the time of recapture, not exceed- 
ing cost. If, however, the Government reserves the right to 
retake the property at any time, the net investment of the 
licensee should be the rule, in my judgment, for ascertaining 
the price. As between a 50-year irrevocable permit, with fair 
value of the property as the purchase price at the end of the 
license period and a grant which reserves the right of recap- 
ture at any time by paying the net investment of the licensee, 
the latter plan best protects the public interest and adequately 
safeguards the investors in the project. 

While this bill provides for a license not exceeding a period 
of 50 years to water-power companies, it is intended by those 
who framed it and anticipated by those who will avail them- 
selves of its provisions that the license will be issued for u 
full term of 50 years. It does not provide for competition 
among bidders for a license and an award to the one who 
offers to take the license for the lowest term of years, and the 
testimony before the committee indicates that 50 years is the 
term agreed upon by those who to a large extent are sponsors 
for the proposed legislation. 

Under the recapture clause the Government is privileged to 
purchase the property of the water-power company at the end 
of the license period by paying the net investment in the plant. 
This is the first time net investment has been introduced into 
any water-power bill. Those that have previously passed the 
House have provided for a 50-year license, and the extraordi- 
nary length of the term has been urged on the ground that 
without it capital would not be invested in water-power 
projects, with the hazards and uncertainties incident to the 
business. These previous bills, however, have provided that 
in the event of recapture the Government would pay the fair 
value of the property at the time of taking, not exceeding cost. 

The reasons heretofore urged for an irrevocable 50-year grant 
disappeared with the introduction of the net-investment plan 
for reimbursement in the event of recapture by the Govern- 
ment. Bondholders and stockholders may freely invest in these 
enterprises with full assurance that if the Government exer- 
cises its recapture option before the license expires the money 
they have put into the business will be repaid to them. It will 
be conceded that the net-investment recapture price is much 
more attractive to investors than a recapture price based upon 
the fair value of the property taken. Fair value is problem- 
atical, depending upon a multitude of circumstances and con- 
ditions at the time of recapture. Net investment is certain 
and easily computed at any time. Fair value may or may not 
bear a reasonable relation to the money invested, but net 
investment, as defined in this bill, represents the money that 
has been put into the enterprise, less accumulations from earn- 
ings above a fair return. 

As between an irrevocable 50-year grant, with fair value of 
the property as the recapture price, and a revocable 50-year 
grant with a guaranty of the net investment if the grant 
should be revoked, the latter plan would best protect the pub- 
lic interest and make the law sufficiently attractive to the 
investor to assure the much needed development of our water 
power. 

I introduce this amendment because I am opposed to an 
irrevocable 50-year grant. Whether the people wish to have 
the water power of the country developed and operated by 
the Federal Government or by the States I do not know, but 
I am quite certain that their right to have it done should not 
be cut off by an irrevocable half-century lease to private cor- 
porations. This bill is not a square deal to those who will 
come after us. If it should be enacted into law it would be 
an act of injustice that future generations may not easily 
condone. Much as I desire to develop our water power, I am 
unwilling that the freedom of action of those who are to come 
after 7 shall be contracted away in the manner proposed by 
this b 

The water-power promoters want 50 years because it would 
be more valuable to them than a shorter term. If they could 
get 100 years, they would take it for the same reason, or better 
still, from their viewpoint, they would prefer a grant in per- 
petuity. But you and I are not here to carry out the wishes of 
the water-power companies or their promoters; we are here to 
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serve the public interest, and we can do that best by providing 
for the development of our water power and, at the same time, 
leave the control of this great potentiality in the hands of the 
Government. 

To grant these promoters an irrevocable 50-year license when 
our wasting water power can be developed without it is.a legisla- 
tive crime against the public of the first magnitude. 

If my amendment is adopted the investment will be protected 
if the Government exercises its right of purchase. The public 
will buy the bonds of the water-power company, knowing that the 
word of the Government is good. Stockholders would have their 
investment returned to them. 

The only safe thing to do is to put these companies on their 
good behavior, and take their license away from them if they 
fail in their obligations to the public. 

We are told that regulation by State public-service commis- 
sions will protect the public from oppression and insure adequate 
service. Who among us, in the light of experience, is prepared 
3 take regulation to his bosom and give it a 50-year vote of con- 

dence? 

We are enjoying the benefits of regulation in the Nation’s 
Capital to-day. We have a street railway service that is unfit 
for the transportation of hogs and cattle. What is regulation 
doing for us? 

ur experience with public-service corporations should warn 
us against giving them the right for 50 years to furnish power 
fer our shops and light for our homes. Under this bill there 
will be no escape until the contract expires, and 50 years harks 
back almost to the Civil War. 

If there is any water-power project that can not be developed 
within 50 years, the promoters had better leave it alone; it is 
too big a job for them to undertake. 

No plea of urgency should persuade us to perpetrate a wrong 
against those who are not here to speak for themselves. 

It has been our experience that public-service corporations, 
‘when clothed with long-term franchises, subordinate the public 
welfare to the interest of their steckholders, Using that experi- 
ence as a lamp to guide us now, let us safeguard the public in- 
terest while we have the opportunity. Fifty years is a long 
time in which to extricate ourselves from the difficulties in 
which this legislation may involve us. 

An irrevocable 50-year grant by the Federal Government 
would be an intolerable limitation upon the rights of the States. 
It would destroy their freedom of action should they become 
dissatisfied with the results of regulation and desire to change 
their policy. What champion of regulation is willing to predict 
for it a safe and successful journey until 1968? 

If regulation failed to secure for consumers of light and 
power adequate service at a reasonable price, they would un- 
doubtedly appeal to the State or Federal Government for relief, 
but these agencies would be powerless. If they desired to adopt 
a policy similar to that in force in the Province of Ontario, 
their hands would be tied by the trrevocable contracts con- 
templated by this bill. In this connection it might be interest- 
ing to note the success of Government ownership and operation 
of this utility in Ontario. 

In 1900 the city of Toronto, with a population of 500,000, 
applied to the Legislature of Ontario for authority to generate 
power. The application was refused and a lease granted te a 
private company. Two years later the municipalities, boards 
of trade, and industrial associations met in convention and 
appointed a committee to confer with the Government with a 
view to securing authority that would enable municipalities 
to develop, distribute, and transmit electricity for light and 
power. Out of this movement grew the present law in the 
Province of Ontario, creating the hydroelectric commission, 
which is now operating 12 systems, furnishing electricity to 225 
municipalitites in Canada. 

Before a municipality can enter into a contract with the 
hydroelectric commission the question must first be submitted 
to a vote of the people. In every municipality in which the 
question has been submitted it has carried by overwhelming 
majorities ranging as large as 10 to 1. 

The commission has invested $53,000,000 in transmission, 
distributing, and generating systems, and the municipalities 
$17,000,000. They are now distributing 310,000 horsepower, and 
in 1921 will have an available distribution of 750,000 horse- 
power and an investment of over $100,000,000. The commission 
is now developing two immense power plants—one at Niagara 
Falls and the other at Nipigon, on Lake Superior. The system 
is popular, and Sir Adam Beck, chairman of the commission, 
testified before our committee that the commission had diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with the applications of municipalities. 

The rates to consumers, which are regulated by the commis- 
sion, are sufficient to pay all operating costs, fixed charges, and 


depreciation, and amortize the debt in 30 years. A word now 
as to practical results to the consumers. 

The average price of power to the 225 municipalities in Canada 
is $18 per horsepower, and the commission has made reductions 
annually. Sir Adam Beck testified that they were obliged to 
make reductions because the excess surplus earnings of the 
municipalities were such that if they had centinued the rates 
originally established, based on one-half the cost the people 
were paying for power before the hydroelectric commission 
came into the field, the surplus would have been so large as to 
‘wipe out the whole debt of the municipality in 10 or 15 years, 

The average domestic and commercial rate in the 225 munici- 
palities is 24 cents per kilowatt hour. Take the case of To- 
ronto. When the commission began to deliver power to Toronto 
in 1912 it charged $18.50 per horsepower. They reduced the 
rate to $15 in 1913 and to $14.50 in 1916. When the hydro- 
electric commission entered the field, the domestic rate charged 
by the private company was 8 cents per kilowatt hour. That 
was for hydraulic, not steam, power. Last year the domestic 
rate was 21 cents per kilowatt hour. Before the government 
entered the field the commercial rate was 12 cents per kilowatt 
hour, plus 25 cents per month for meter rental. Last year the 
commercial rate for light averaged 2 cents per kilowatt hour. $ 

In the city of Hamilton the commercial rate under private 
ownership was 8 cents per kilowatt hour. Last year the hydro 
rates averaged less than 13 cents for the same service. In Kitch- 
ener, a city of 15,000 inhabitants, the average rate per kilowatt 
hour is 8} cents. In the city of Galt the rate paid to a private 
company was 11 cents per kilowatt hour, water and steam com- 
bined. ‘To-day the average rate is 21 cents per kilowatt hour. 

And these rates will retire the debt of these municipalities in 
30 years. 

Thirty or forty years ago legislative bodies in every large city 
in the United States were freely giving away valuable franchise 
rights to promoters of all public utilities, but legislators of to- 
day ought to realize that those conditions have passed away 
and that a new era has dawned. The constitutions of many 
States now prevent the granting of franchises on any terms 
unless the grant is approved by a vote of the people, and in 
elections already held the people have seldom ratified the grant. 

Do the men who boldly advocate giving away the great water- 
power resources of this country to private corporations for 50 
years realize what is going on around them? Do they realize 
that millions of people in America are now bearing the scars 
of many battles to loose the shackles with which private control 
of our public utilities has weighted them down, and that this 
bill in its present form is merely a challenge to fresh encounters? 

Water-power promoters will pass away and be forgotten. ‘The 
record we make here will live on as long as water flows. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, as I have 
yielded a part of my time to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Esch], who opened so well, I had rather not be interrupted. 

Mr. Chairman, this House can be proud of the work done 
in this bill. It proposes to put those who take and manage the 
great water powers of this country under the strictest regula- 
tien and control, adopting plans already approved in the 
management of railroads by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

No Congress could ever afford in managing great affairs to 
get rid of the teachings of experience that we have in the 
working of that commission. We are dealing with many of the 
same subjects. We shall have to give the public the use of the 
water as we now give them transportation. The rates will 
have to be regulated, as in railroads, by the State, or by the 
United States in case of interstate rates. The foundation of 
all this will be first in the license and second in the system- of 
accounts. 

It is surprising that anyone should wish to get rid of the 
system of accounts which are called net investment. These 
accounts are governed in railroads by regulations printed in 
the volumes I hold in my hand. Here is an index of the whole. 
The rules as to investment is shown in this pamphlet, from 
which an extract is made in the hearings, but it refers also 
to these other volumes as to operating revenues, operating ex- 
penses of the railroad, classification of income, profit and loss. 
and the general balance of the accounts. Another gives rules 
as to who shall be regarded as employees and what sums 
can be fairly allowed, in what direction for employees. All 
these matters, which are of vital importance, are all connected 
together. Those accounts, if we are to regulate rates and see 
that business is fairly conducted, must be at hand and made up 
from year to year. Without them nothing can be done in the 
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way of securing continual good management, not to speak of 
recapture. Recaptures are at the end of 50 years. Meanwhile 
the way these companies are to run depends on how they keep 
their accounts, subject to the approval of this commission com- 
posed of three Secretaries, and the work done by the commission 
in going over the accounts and in fixing the rates and seeing 
how the companies do their business. Yet it is proposed here 
by the first amendment to throw away that whole system of 
accounts by striking out the provisions for ascertaining the 
net investment. It is proposed by a second amendment to get 
rid of the very valuable provision in the license that surplus 
earnings over a fair return and over what is needed for amor- 
tization or paying off the capital account may, under the terms 
of the license, be apportioned between the men who run the 
property for profit and in reduction of rates for the benefit of 
the public. 

It is thus proposed at the end of 50 years to leave the courts, 
in the adjustment of what shall be paid to the men who have 
been running that business, to a mere guess. Let us expand that 
thought for a moment. Give a licensee a water power and let 
him go ahead in his own way. It will be to his advantage to cali 
everything investment, because when he puts money in a re- 
newai, perhaps a dam that has broken out, he puts in a new 
dam and will be tempted to charge the cost of both dams to 
capital account and thereby increase the apparent income to 
distribute to the stockholders in the way of profits. He enlarges 
his profits and enlarges his investment account at the same time, 
so that it will look as though those profits were only fair; and 
at the end of the time he will say, “I have invested so many 
hundred millions of dollars, if you please, and have paid such 
a large rate of dividends that I am entitled to pay for the fair 
value of my property upon that basis.” That could easily be 
done. The system of net investment will act differently. It 
Says, if the licensee put in a betterment, that the cost of the 
old thing that was taken out at present prices, if it were new, 


shall be deducted from the cost of what is put in its place. It 


says if the value of the property is running down from year to 
year that the licensee must keep a depreciation account. It 
says that items of expenditure which are intended for mainte- 
nance shall be charged to current expenses and not to invest- 
ment of capital. It therefore states truly in those accounts, so 
that he that runs may read, exactly what has been expended 
for capital accounts and what has been expended for income 
accounts, and the real net balance, so that there will be a real 
foundation to ascertain actual cost even if the provision be sub- 
stituted that is offered and desired by way of amendment for sec- 
tion 14, that on recapture there shall be paid only the fair value, 
not to exceed the actual cost. These accounts will tell what the 
actual, real, legitimate cost was, yet it is proposed to strike it 
out. It is unheard of that the provision for accounts shall be 
struck out. 

It is objected that the licensee will hold for 50 years. Why 
not? If the licensee behave propertly, why should it not hold? 
Is a man to go in and build up a business and be told that at 
any time on two years’ notice and without cause his business 
shall be brought to an end? If he is serving the public and 
giving them good rates, must he be treated so? That is the 
proposition made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DORE- 
mus]. That is not the proposition made by this bill, but it is 
not true, as suggested by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Doremvs], that the bill provides no way of ending that term, 
because by section 26 in case of violation of the terms of the 
license or of the regulations of the commission the United States 
can at any time bring suit in equity for the revocation of 
that license or for the enforcement of its terms for fair rates 
and fair service to the public. The only difference is that in- 
stead of giving to any administration the power of its own will 
to revoke the charter of the licensee who is doing a public work 
exactly as the charter of the United States bank was once re- 
voked—and we have had to get back a very large United States 
bank at this time in spite of that precedent—instead of giving 
that right to the particular party that is in, this right is given 
to the courts upon the representation of the commission to decide 
what shall be done with that license. Nothing could be fairer 
than this proposition contained in this bill. It is possible that 
even the wisest men may not always invest with actual skill, 
but if they do it in good faith the legitimate cost of what they do 
ought to be returned to them. If they have made mistakes in 
the valuation, there is power enough to find that out in the 
yearly valuations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The scheme of this bill in the 
end will do right by the public and by the licensee who is carry- 
ing on this enterprise. [Applause.] 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
the main thing before the committee is the question between 
the definition in section 10 and what follows it in section 14 of 
“net investment,“ and that which is in the original bill of the 
“fair value not exceeding the original cost.“ I am surprised 
at the gentlemen who have spoken in regard to the question 
of “net investment,” in that it is a definite point at which 
you can fix the amount of money to be repaid to the licensee upon 
the recapture of the property. If there is anything unsound in 
the whole bill, it is that question of “net investment,” as at- 
tempted to be defined in the bill. 

I want, particularly, to call the attention of the committee 
again to the classification of the investment in the equipment of 
steam railroads prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in accordance with section 20 of the act to regulate com- 
merce, issue of 1914. It commences on page 15 and runs to page 
29. It is the kind and character of items in the running of a 
railroad that should be charged upon the book accounts and 
nothing more. Nine-tenths of those items never would relate 
to the hydroelectric investment. Just look over what it is— 
bridges, trestles, tunnels, subways, gradings, rails, ties, and 
other track material, ballast, track laying, crossing and signs, 
snow and sand fences, and snow sheds, That is what this is, 
and it simply states what they shall put in their books, nothing 
more and nothing less—the most indefinite thing that has ever 
been attempted to be presented to the Congress, and the secre- 
tary of the commission wrote me’ not over three days ago that 
they have had to change this specification even to get the 
proper book value for railroads. 

Now, for the purpose of getting some results out of this classi- 
fication, Congress has appropriated in the neighborhood of— 
listen—I want to call this particularly to the attention of the 
committee—Congress has appropriated $16,300,000 for the pur- 
pose of getting the physical valuation of the railroads, and they 
are not completed yet, and here you have got your book account 
in reference to the net investment, and you are going to insert 
it in this bill when the Government itself is trying to get the 
physical value of these railroads, and up to date has expended 
the enormous sum of $16,300,000 and not one step has been made 
so far as the Government is concerned as to fixing the rates and 
fares 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will not the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I can not now; I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That was under the law of 1913. 

Mr. RAKER. I can not yield; I want to proceed a little further 
on this question. When we recapture this property by fixing the 
fair value, not exceeding cost, a party will get what he is entitled 
to and what ought to be his. As was stated by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr, FERRIS], Mr. Merrill, who came before the 
committee and presented this matter, was of the opinion, and 
you will find it on page 78 of the hearings—he wants to get 
back 100 per cent of all the money that the man has invested 
in the original enterprise, including actual depreciation for the 
paysical structure. If what he has put in has been a failure, 
has not been workable, and he puts in another one, and then 
another at a large expenditure, he simply keeps it in a book 
account, and at the end of the 50 years we pay him back, either 
at that time or during the going of the concern, 100 per cent of 
all he has put in the property, although it may be entirely less 
valuable than that. Now, referring again to the Secretary of 
the Interior, I want particularly to call the attention of the 
committee to what the Secretary says on pages 452 and 453, and 
in response to a question of the gentleman from Oklahoma the 
Secretary admits that this question of net investment was not 
sponsored by him, and that it should be gone into further if it 
meant what it claimed in this bill. You will find it on those 
pages. It clearly shows the Secretary wanted time, and he did 
not stand for that net investment as it comes up in this report. 
The question of certainty is in the bill by making it the fair 
value not exceeding the cost of the project. Now, the man will 
get his actual cost, the amount that he paid for it, but he will 
ot get any more by virtue of enhanced value because of the 
location of the property and the building up of the concern 
by the expenditure of other people’s money and the donations 
of the Government. He would not get, as one gentleman sug- 
gested here who has just left the floor, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, a million dollars if the property is worth that much, 
because he is not entitled to it. If he invested a million dollars, 
and upon recapture that property is worth a million dollars, he 
ought to be repaid a million dollars, but if the entire concern is 
worth $3,000,000, and it has been enhanced by virtue of the 
unearned increment in the land and water right and the fact 
that a great community is built around it, he should not be 
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given that extra $2,000,000 in which he did not invest. That 
is what the proponents of the net investment want in this bill. 
It does not say anything, it does not determine anything, it just 
simply gives that time, without relieving them of the charges 
that can be entered on a book account, and nothing else and 
nothing more. Then you have got to have experts galore, and 
how many millions of dollars you will have to pay no man can 
tell. This Government has already paid $16,000,000 and more 
to find out something of what the railroads have done and have 
not been able as yet to doit. But when you give him fair value 
for his property at the time you take it over, which shall not 
exceed the original cost, you are giving him all that to which 
he is entitled. 

Now, I want to call attention to a fact. It may be old and 
sound unfamiliar to some, but I believe some have forgotten 
from what has been said on the other side of the House. 


The executive power shall be vested In a President of the United 
States of America, 


That is from section 1, Article II, of the Constitution of the 


United States. It sounds good to some of you, possibly, from 
the criticisms and speeches that have been made on the other 
side in the last three or four days by reason or certain letters 
that have been compiled and presented here. Article II, section 
3. of the Constitution of the United States provides: 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient. 

Now, following the imperative mandate of the Constitution, 
the President of the United States, in his annual message to 
Congress on December 4, 1917, recommended to the Congress in 
words as follows: £ 

It is imperatively necessary that the consideration of the full use of 
the water pue of the country and also the consideration of the sys- 
tematic and yet economical development of such of the natural resources 
of the country as are still under the control of the Federal Government 
should be 2 resumed and affirmatively and . 
dealt with at the earliest possible moment. The pressing need of suc 
legislation is daily becoming more obvious. 

Now, when the President called these several committees be- 
fore him, in response to the message given and presented to 
Congress under the mandate of the Constitution, he presented 
to them a tentative bill in response to what he had submitted to 
the whole Congress, and the Committee on Rules believed that 
it should be done. The House unanimously appointed a special 
committee on water power. That committee proceeded to work, 
and after it had proceeded to work they placed in that bill: 
provision which the President, whose duty it was to recommend 
to Congress proper legislation, a provision which he believed 
under his duty to send a message to Congress, general or special, 
that the public interests of these great resources yet remaining 
to the public and had not yet been disposed of, was being placed 
in the bill in such a way that the Government’s hands would be 
tied; that instead of treating the corporation and individual 
fairly it compelled the Government to guarantee, upon recap- 
ture of this property, what? 

The original cost, all upkeep and betterments at full value, 
whether it was a working concern or not. 

The gentleman says we might not take it over. Of course not 
if it is not a working concern. It ought to be a credit to Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, and they ought to feel inter- 
ested in a matter of this kind, when the President, under his 
constitutional duty to protect the people’s property and their 
interests, sees that legislation is being presented in such a man- 
ner that a great property of the country may be forever legis- 
lated away, should call their attention to the fact, to the end 
that they might, in their mad rush to deliver this property to 
the corporations, pause for a moment and think about it, that in 
the end proper provisions might be put in here to protect the 
public and the consumer, 

That is the reason the message was sent. It was sent prop- 
erly and legitimately. And as I view it, under the constitutional 
provision any President would be derelict in duty, having taken 
the active part he has in recommending such legislation to Con- 
gress, having taken it as his duty to call the different committees 
together, having presented a bill, agreed upon in a way, or the 
general provisions of it, and then seeing that bill emasculated 
to the detriment of the public and seeing this property tied up 
to such an extent that it never could be recaptured—I say, any 
man holding a position of that kind would be-recreant to his 
duty and faithless to the trust reposed in him by the people of 
this country if he sat idly by and permitted that to be done 
which he knows to be wrong after investigation, and not call 
their attention to the provisions, as he has done in this 
instance. And both sides ought to feel proud, the House ought 


to feel grateful, and I know it will feel grateful before it is 
through, for the assistance that has been extended to it not 
only in this piece of legislation, but in all other legislation that 
has been passed for the last six years in behalf and in the in- 
terest of the American people. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is the gentleman in favor of the Doremus 
proposition allowing the taking back at any time on proper 
notice during the 50 years? 

Mr. RAKER. That matter is not before the committee now. 
I want to stand on this one question. I do not want it to be 
confused with the Doremus matter. The question is whether 
or not we are going to adopt a net-investment ” provision, an 
uncertain, indefinite book proposition, as the gentleman has 
advocated it, or whether you are going to adopt a suitable one, 
giving the Government an opportunity to recapture it at fair 
value not exceeding the cost of the project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I have before me an inventory 
of the volume of water-power possibilities in the United States 
and the percentage of development in various States. There is 
a maximum potential horsepower of 60,713,200, of which there 
has only been developed 5,321,699 horsepower, or 8.8 per cent. 
It is divided by States, and it will be interesting to refer to one 
or two of them. 

In the State of Oregon, for instance, there is 7,505,000 horse- 
power; in the State of Washington there is 9,990,000 horse- 
power; in the State of North Carolina there is 1,000,000 po- 
tential horsepower; while in the State of Oklahoma there is 
only 235,500 horsepower, of which only seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent has been developed. I will ask leaye to append this table 
to my remarks. 

The purpose of this bill is to develop this unused water power 
and dedicate it to the service of the country, and the method 
by which it is proposed to do so is to induce private capital to 
enter upon its development. It is not a question under this 
bill of the United States or the States developing the power, 
but private capital. What is our duty in this respect? Evi- 
dently to frame such legislation as will primarily protect the 
public and at the same time induce the investment of capital 
in the development of this energy. If it is impossible to so 
frame a bill as to accomplish both of these purposes, we ought 
to have the frankness and the courage to acknowledge it and 
advocate Government development of hydroelectric energy. 

But the committee, and, I take it, the country, feels that it is 
possible to frame such legislation. We have made abortive at- 
tempts to do so in the past. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris], the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, has 
reported at least two bills, which have passed the House, but 
did not become laws. We must frame a bill which will accom- 
plish this joint purpose or else its enactment into law will be 
futile, and this great hydroelectric energy, the development of 
which is so essential for the progress of the country, will still 
remain inert, 

As best I could, and with what ability I could command, I 
studied the provision as reported by the majority of the com- 
mittee, known as the“ net-investment ” recapture clause. I read 
much of the evidence in the hearings. I read with particular 
interest all that was said by the Secretaries of Agriculture, In- 
terior, and War advocating the net-investment plan. I became. 
convinced that for reasons which I shall attempt directly in a 
brief manner to summarize that it does serve to protect the 
public and at the same time would in all probability invite in- 
vestment of private capital. 

This bill was reported to the House by the select committee 
on June 28, 1918, and since the bill was under consideration in 
the House the chairman of the committee read a letter from the 
President advocating what is known as the “ fair-value ” clause, 
which is set forth in the minority report by Mr. Frrris, of Okla- 
homa. Not only as a Democrat, but as a citizen, I can say with 
entire candor that the President has no more ardent admirer 
and generally no more devoted follower than myself. But I can 
not surrender my conscience and my judgment to any man, be- 
cause when I cease my efforts to be master of myself I lose my 
self-respect and do not deserve the respect of my fellows, even of 
the President of the United States. [Applause.] 

Fair value? I was surprised to hear the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. RARKERI say that fair value was 
certain and definite. I ran through the decisions of the courts 
which have defined fair value, and while I am not going to 
attempt to read them all to-day I will give to you one or two 
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citations. One is from the final court of appeals of Oklahoma, 
and uses this language: 


„Fair valuation,” within ‘bankruptcy act, section 1, when a 
ee is such sum as the prope will reasonably sell 
pu 


lied to 
or to a 


ser desirin, ing to sell, and when sones 


to merchandise, plements, and other personal 1 
that may 5 realized from the sale in bulk or in ‘parcels in the 
usual and ordinary way of selling such classes of pro for cash 
in the market, and when applied to notes and accounts net sum 
that may be with reasonable diligence realized from the collection 
thereof und not the amount as shown their face, unless their face 
value is the fair value.“ (Plymouth Cordage Co. v. Smith, 90 Pac., 
418; 18 Okla., 249; 11 Ann. Cas., 445.) 

Does that sound certain and definite? 
other citation : 


The term “fair valuation,“ as used in bankruptcy act, July 1, 1898, 
(ch, 541, 30 Stat., 544), means the present market value and the value 
that the debtor might realize thereon if permitted to continue in busi- 
ness. 

Does that apply? Would that be applicable in all fairness 
in ascertaining the value of the property? That is from the 
Eighty-fourth Southeastern Reporter, page 895. Here is an- 
other: 

This suit involved the construction of the words to pay the fair 
and — oman value,“ as used in “An act empowering a -city to grant 
— o ance the right to érect and operate water works for the use of 
the city for a period of 20 years, and to renew the t for another 
such term, reserving the right to acquire the works (Act Mo., Mar. 24, 
1873), provided that at the expiration of the 20 years, if the ut 
should not be renewed, the city should purchase the works, and, if the 
price could not be fixed by agreement, pay therefor the * fair and equi- 


table value.’” 
The “fair and equitable value“ of the works, to be therefor by 
e capitalization 


the city under such act. should not be determined by 
of the earnings—thereby in effect valuing the franchise, which no 
longer existed—nor should such u value be limited to ‘the cost of the 
reproduction of the plant, but allowance should be made for additional 
value created by the fact of connections with and supply of buildings, 
although the company did not own the connections, (National Water- 
works Co. v. Kansas City, 62-Fed. Rep., p. 853.) 


This last definition of fair value appears to have been adopted 
in the last edition of Bouvier's Law Dictionary. These deci- 
sions which I have read from the courts of the country will 
shew how difficult it is to apply the decisions of the courts in 
enabling the jury of award to ascertain the fair value of any 
property. “Fair value” is indefinite. “Fair value” will at- 
tract no capital, because the investor knows that his Investment 
is hazardous and that upon the plant being taken over by the 
Government the amount to be returned to him will be subject to 
the varying opinions of the judge laying down the law and to 
the caprices of the jury of award which will be called upon to 
pass upon the fair value of his property. 

By the way, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] says 
that four times the House has passed bills setting up this cri- 
terion. I asked him if he favored the language used in the bill 
reported by his committee and passed by this House on January 
8, 1916, and he said he did. That bill uses the words simply 
“fair value.” It does not use the limiting words, that it shall 
not exceed the cost of the property.” 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman read it? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; I will leave it for the gentleman to read. 
He will find it cited in his minority report at the bottom of 
page 42. It is contained in section 5 of that bill. The gentle- 
man will not arise and state that I am in error. The bill to 
which I am referring states that the United States shall pay 
“before taking possession the fair value of such property,” and 
there are no words limiting fair value so that it shall not exceed 
the cost of the property. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman ought to go on and state that 
the limitation is placed on the growth of all nonappreciable stock. 

Mr. SMALL. I can not understand what the gentleman 
means by the expression of a limitation “on the growth of all 
nonappreciable stock.” I repeat my former statement that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] advocated a water- 
power bill which passed the House on January 8, 1916, which 
established simply the “fair value” as the criterion for ascer- 
taining the amount to be repaid for the water-power plant in 
the event of recapture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. S Could the gentleman from Wisconsin yield me 
five minutes more? 

Mr. ESCH. I enn yield two. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr, Chairman, in that time I can only say that 
“fair value” as interpreted by the courts may well exceed the 
actual cost of the property. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will yield to you. I will be more generous 
than you were to me. If fair value is given, then they ought 


to buy, the owner w: 


I will read you an- 


to give at least the cost of the property. The gentleman knows 
that the courts have frequently decided that the fair value and 
just compensation may greatly exceed the original cost of the 
property. If the House should decide to strike out fhe “net 
investment” provision in this bill and insert a provision sub- 
stituting the “fair value” of the plant or the amount to be 
repaid, it will not be in the interest of the Government. Yet 
this is what the gentleman advocated in the bill which passed 
the House in January, 1916, 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman merely wants to preserve 
that as an accounting ‘provision, why not add to that “not to 
exceed the cost”? ‘Then he would at the same time preserve 
the interest of the public. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask the gentleman to say whether or not I 
was right in the statement I made, that in his bill of 1916 it 
contained “fair value” without limitation? I can not yield 
further. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman has just asked me a question. 
I want to read the language. 

Mr. SMALL. I have not the time to permit you to read it, 
Gentlemen here can read it for themselves. I have not time in 
two minutes. I decline to -yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is not fair. 

Mr. SMALL. Gentlemen can read the minority report and 
read the language that the gentleman from ‘Oklahoma set up in 
the minority report of that bill that passed the House in 1916, 
and then they will be convinced that I am correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. SMALL, Can the gentleman give me one minute more? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for-one min- 
ute more. 

Mr. SMALL. This provision of “net investment,” limited 
as it is, first, by deducting from ‘the actual cost the aceumu- 
lated surplus; second, depreciation of property during the 
period of the license; and, third, amortization of reserves, may 
well, at the end of the 50-year period, not only reduce greatly 
the amount that the United States is to pay for the property 
in recapturing it, but it is entirely possible, if it is a profitable 
venture, that the United States will have nothing whatever to 
pay in recapturing the property. It is within the power of this 
commission to fix the amount of the net protits which the in- 
vestors are to receive. It is within their power to fix the man- 
ner of expenditure in the construction of the property and to 
lay down the method in which depreciation accounts shall be 
kept, and to say what shall be the accumulation of profits which 
shall be amortized and shall become amortization reserves; 
and altogether, it seems to me, in the language of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, that it abundantly protects the public and will 
invite investment for the development of hydroelectric energy. 
[Applause.] 

By leave of the House, I append a table containing a state- 
ment estimating the potential water horsepower, the quantity 
developed in horsepower, and the percentage of development in 
the United States and in the several States: 


Water horsepower possibilities of the country and the percentaye 0f 
development in various States, 


4,242, 000 18.8 
$49,700 19.9 
117, 600 8.5 
210,500 1.6 
976,000 9.7 
892,000 2:7 

1,000; 000 91 
766,000 2.6 
690, 900 31.2 

23, 100 30:4 
1,070; 000 71 
S TA 
852,000 11¹ 
FSC Rs Sie eae 
21, 009 99 
133,000 6.1 
441,00 12.3 
332, 000 64.2 
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Water horscpower possibilities of the country and the percentage of 
development in various States—Continued, 


758,000 30.8 
560,000 | 229,258 40.9 
433,000 | 159, 431 36.8 
184,000 20, 670 11.3 
69,000 | 2.200 3.2 
625,000 6,777 1.1 
235, 500 1,758 2 
317, 500 11,688 3.7 
414, 000 10,799 2.6 
7000 A Dire E 
000 13:7 
000 4.1 
PEATE 9 
470, 000 2,544 2 
925,000 82, 303 4$ 
497,000 | ° 552 a 
930, 000 33, 630 1.7 
490, 000 96, 734 6.5 
910,000 152.300 5.2 
312,000 13.320 4.3 
865,000 | 722,125 8.2 
505,000 | 150,783 2.1 
WC a AES AS ont NESIN 990,000 | 331,184 3.8 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has again expired. 3 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of this 
bill a very singular spectacle is presented to the House and 
country. Early last winter three great committees were dis- 
organized for the purpose of forming a committee to consider 
water-power legislation. Four months were devoted by that 
newly formed committee to the legislation, to the consideration 
of a bill called“ the administration bill.“ This bill was reported 
to the House on June 28, with certain amendments suggested by 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. On August 20, several months after 
the committee was formed and more than two months after the 
bill was reported to the House, the general debate was con- 
cluded. Two days after the general debate was concluded, and 
also on August 27, seven days after the conclusion of general 
debate, the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stus!] received letters, dated August 22 and 
August 27, from the President of the United States requesting 
that the bill in its original form be passed. 

I can not think, Mr. Chairman, that the President has been 
fully and wisely advised, for without assigning any reason to 
this House except an erroneous one, he asks us to abandon the 
work of the committee and return to the original so-called 
„Administration bill.“ Now, my time is limited. I can only 
give you a very brief sketch. The chief point in issue is over 
the recapture price—whether it should be fair value or net 
investment—a highly abstruse, technical, and intricate subject, 
a subject about which the President could not have full infor- 
mation unless he had devoted months to the matter; and I doubt 
if the President, with his many cares and burdens, has had 
time to look carefully into this matter. 

We have those letters from the President. Mr. Chairman, 
this is not war legislation. In all war legislation I have fol- 
lowed and voted for the President's requests. In other matters 
I give careful and respectful consideration to whatever he has 
to say to the House. When those utterances bear evidence of 
his mature and thoughtful consideration, they are persuasive 
and should not be disregarded except for the most cogent rea- 
sons. But when those utterances bear upon their face positive 
evidence that they are not the result of mature and deliberate 
consideration, but that they spring from misinformation, from 
ill advice, or from any other cause that may disconcert or dis- 
turb his mind, they should be weighed accordingly. 

As illustrations of inconsiderate utterances we have “too 
proud to fight,” “peace without victory,” “the Republican 
Party has not had a new idea in 30 years,” and that “ Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN was guilty of an unjustifiable distortion of the 
truth.” These utterances do not show the President at his 
best; nor do I think these letters sent to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stats] show the President at his best. 

EXCERPTS FROM CONGRESSIONAL GOVIRNMENT BY WOODROW WILSON. 

From the calm and cloister of Princeton he tells us what I 
read last Thursday, on page 273 of his book on Congressional 


Government. I have not the time to repeat it, but he says 
there that the representatives of the people are the proper ulti- 
mate authority in all matters of government, that administration 
is merely the clerical part, that this principle is inseparably of 
a piece with all Anglo-Saxon usage. 

Again, on page 303 of his work on Congressional Government, 
he tells us: 

It is the proper duty of a representative body to look diligently into 
every affair of government and to talk much about what it sees. It 13 
meant to be the eyes and the voice, and to embody the wisdom and will, 
of its constituents. Unless Congress have and use every means of 
acquainting itself with the acts and the disposition of the administrative 
agents of the Government, the country must be helpless to learn how it 
is being served; and unless Congress both scrutinize these things and 
sift them by every form of discussion, the country must remain in 
embarrassing, crippling ignorance of the very affairs which it is most 
important that it should understand and direct. The informing func- 
tion of Congress should be preferred even to its legislative function. 
The argument is not only that discussed and interrogated administra- 
tion is the only pure and efficient administration, but, more than that, 
that the only y self-governing people is that people which discusses 
and interrogates its a nistration, 

Having in mind these peerless precepts from Princeton, I feel 
free and invited to discuss these remarkable and belated letters, 
six months overdue, letters that could have been sent to this 
great committee at any time within the past six months, if those 
who inveigled and cajoled the President into writing these let- 
ters were disposed to give fair treatment to this great com- 
mittee or even to the Secretaries of War, Interior, and Agricul- 
ture. Tbe gentleman from Tennessee in his letter tọ the Presi- 
dent on August 22 writes of the part that Mr. Merrill and the 
three Secretaries of War, Interior, and Agriculture had in pre- 
senting the net-investment amendment to the committee. No 
one is mentioned in this connection in this letter except Mr. 
Merrill, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. They are mentioned 13 or 14 
times in connection with Mr. Merrill, and that letter does not 
give to the President a true narration of what took place in the 
committee or of the committee amendments. No wonder the 
President felt outraged and angered, and expressed his resent- 
ment as he did. From the viewpoint of Mr. Stus's letter the 
President’s resentment was justified. This letter of August 22 
of Mr. Stets brings a rejoinder from the President saying that 
he did not see the draft of the amendments “ introduced by Mr. 
Merrill and his associates,” and that he did not approve them. 
“Mr, Merrill and his associates,” the three great Cabinet offi- 
cers—Secretaries of War, Interior, and Agriculture—referred to 
as “Mr. Merrill and his associates”! Is this the fruit of that 
consolidation, cooperation, and coordination that we were prom- 
ised under the Oyerman consolidation bill? “Mr. Merrill and 
his associates”! Oh. n ernel thrust! That letter. gentlemen. 
was not the result of mature thought. The President was not 
in possession of the exact facts or he would not have tttered that 
slur, “ Mr. Merrill and his associates.” If that is not so, is that 
a reecho from page 269 of Congressional Government, by Wood- 
row Wilson? 

So low, indeed, has the reputation of some of our later Cabinets 
fallen, even in the eyes of men of their own political connections, that 
writers in the best of our public prints feel at liberty to speak of their 
members with open contempt. 

Is this a reecho of that? If so, I will say— 

In noble minds some dross remain, 
Not yet purged out of spleen and sour disdain. 

But before I get through I propose to defend the President 
and to show that from his viewpoint, biased by some one, he 
was justified. I would not have you think it a case of— 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike! 

No; it is not; for the President was beguiled, deceived, 
and decoyed into writing that letter, and also the letter of 
August 22. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stats] tells us that about 
June 15 the President told him these amendments were not 
submitted to him and that he disapproved of them. Is that the 
cause and front of some one’s offending, that the amendments 
were not submitted by the Secretaries of War, Interior, and 
Agriculture? Is that the cause of this false and misleading 
newspaper propaganda spread broadcast since the filing of the 
report on the bill, imputing to this Water Power Committee 
an unholy alliance with the alleged water-power grabbers? 
The amendments not submitted to the President! Would you 
have the President in that class— 

Bless'd with each talent and each art to pease, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease? 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne? 

No! I propose before I get through to exonerate and excul- 
pate the President from any such insinuations or aspersions. 
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Why, from Princeton we learned that the representatives of 
the people are the proper ultimate authority in all matters of 
government, and that “the power of making laws is in its 
very nature and essence the power of directing, and that power 
is given to Congress, and that that principle is inseparably 
of a piece with all Anglo-Saxon usage.” 

That is what he told us from Princeton, and now would you 
have the teacher's chair become a throne” when water power 
legistation is considered, so that a President may— 

Like Cato, give his little [Congress] laws 
And sit attentive to bis own applause? 

From such aspersions I propose to exonerate and exculpate 
the President. 

What is at the bottom of all this, Mr. Chairman? How was 
the President misled? Early in August the press began to 
teem with inspired articles instigated by some one about water- 
power rights being grabbed in perpetuity. I have the articles 
here. Here is an article from the Washington Times early in 
August, which says: 

PRESIDENT FIGHTS UNJUST DAM LEASE. 

President Wilson to-day let it be known through Congressman Scorr 
Fnunts, of Oklahoma, that he is opposed to the clause in the present 
water-power bill that would force the tone to pa 
to ain control of water-power sites 
the Government. 

The bill as now written provides for 50-year leases, with a provision 
that these leases could be repurchased at the end of that time by pay- 
ing the original investment of the private corporation. 

“The President feels, as I do, that the public should be forced to 

only actual value and not the original investment,” said Ferris. 0 
will also fight to force corporations with water-power leases to show 
why their leases should be continued at the end of the 50-year period in- 
stead of forcing the Federal Government to show why the lease should 
not be continued.” 

And then the other day another newspaper had headlines: 

Chairman Stus warns the President of stealthy changes in the bill. 

What rot and nonsense ; changes that were considered publicly 
in the committee for over six months. 

And then again here is another piece of propaganda: 

Water-power rights in tulty to be sto; Elimination of dan- 
gerous arom in the bill creel by the 3 

Just think of the duplicity in that Times article! Corpora- 
tions wiil be made to show why their leases should be continued 
at the end of the 50-year period. Why, the lease term is in 
section 6 of the bill, and there was not the slightest amendment 
offered to that, although the gentleman from Oklahoma was 
present when it was read, and yet early in August Mr. FERRIS 
says “ the President feels as I do.” Why, the original adminis- 
tration bill provided for a continuance of the lease. The com- 
mittee struck that out and put in an absolute limit of 50 
years, and yet this propaganda has gone forth across the coun- 
try. I have seen it in the Pacific coast papers, in the Wash- 
ington papers, -und I saw it in New York papers. Why should 
not the President be distracted and disturbed at all this de- 
ception? What is the history of this? We find from the first 
that the chairman of the committee, even before his own report— 
the majority repert—was printed, which does not contain a 
word of defense of the net- investment“ amendment—we find 
him “hotfooting” it to the White House and presenting to 
the President the proposed minority report opposing the net- 
investment provision. No wonder the President is distracted. 
The minority report does not give to the President or to anyone 
else a correct statement of what the committee did. It begins 
with a barrage fire of explosive expletives such as “ water-power 
interests,” “bondholders,” “electrical promoters,” bond 
brokers,” “investment bankers,” and all that, and it also 
charges that the committee itself had changed the administra- 
tion bill; that it had departed from the bill agreed upon by 
the Secretaries; but there is not a word in that minority re- 
port, which reached the President early in June, informing him 
that the net-investment provision was the provision agreed 
upon by the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of War, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture—not a word that these three 
Secretaries wrote letters and testified before the committee in 
favor of “net investment.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman eight minutes more. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; I can net; the gentleman would not 
yield to me. The time is too short to go into this matter. I 
can not yield. You can not discuss this in an hour, and you 
could not fully discuss in un hour the way in which the Presi- 
dent was beguiled and decoyed and deceived into sending these 
letters. He must have thought, from reading that minority 
report, that we were a band of highwaymen and looters. But 
here, gentlemen, is the piece de resistance from the New York 
Globe of August 17. If the President ever read that, I marvel 


an exorbitant price 
eased to private corporations by 


at the moderation of the language in his two letters. It is two 
eo ag long. I can read only a part of it. Listen to the 
eadlines : 


One Man Beats POWER COMBINE—THREE CABINET MEMBERS AND ALL 
BUT ONS COMMITTREMAN FAVORED Water-Gran BILL—FERRIS WINS 
Witson’s HELP—INSISTS ox “ACTUAL COST” RECAPTURE CLAUSE 
AND WINS “ DAVID-GOLIATH ” FIGHT. 


Our worthy chairman does not even escape misrepresentation. 
But the pressure for the views of the three Secretaries was stron: 
and the committee finally accepted the net-investment ” ee — 
voted the bill out. Everybody, even Chairman Sims, concurred, except 


p 
s. With the other 14 committ 
So m: eemen and 3 Cabinet officers against 


Now, listen to this from the New York Globe: 
“ DAVID" WINS HIS FIGHT. 

Going out Into the arena to fight 3 members of the Cabinet and the 
other 14 members of his committee, Ferris presented a fine spectacle 
of a modern David with Goliaths all around him. But we essed 
he knew a trick as good as David's with the ble. He started for 
the White House, showed the President thro the whole thing from 
start to finish, and, coming away, announ that he was promised 
the support of the President to rip out the “net-investment” project 
and restore the “ fair-value” plan. 

The other members of the committee 
they were doing exactly what the President wanted, were shocked on 
hearing that they had bim against them. 


I used to know something about the Bible. I have forgotten 
a good deal of it, but that beautiful story of David and Goliath 
recurs to us and you all remember it. David the stalwart, 
Goliath the Philistine, and Saul the leader. 

An evil spirit troubled Saul. 
3 lay w karis sa ae 3 Provide me now a man that can 

an one of the servants, and said, Behold, I have seen 

the son of Jesse the er gc that is cunning in playing and a 
mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and prudent in matters, and 
a comely person, and the Lord is with him. 


ne ae ruddy, and withal of a beautiful countenance and goodly 


And David S 
8 Spred, — — . —5 oe pans him, and he loved him 
I might explain in biblical times an armor-bearer approached 
the dignity in position in modern times of the chairman of a 
national congressional committee. [Laughter and applause.] 
And it came to pass that the Philistines gathered together 
with armies to battle. 


And the Philistines stood on a mountain on the one side, and Israel 
stood on a mountain on the other side, and there was a valley between 


who had, of course, supposed 


Goliath the Philistine came forth and boasted for 40 days 
about what he would do. Goliath, not David, did this. David 
accepted the challenge with Saul's permission. 

And Saul armed David with his armor and sword, but 
cautious David said unto Saul: 

I can not go with these, for I have not proved them. 


Our modern David, not so cautious, accepts the weapons 
proffered, the two letters, without proving them. But to recur 
to biblical times. David prevailed over Goliath with his own 
sling and good right arm. 

But there was no sword in the band of David, 

He had neither Saul's sword nor pen. 

Had our modern David examined the weapons presented to 
him by modern Saul, what weakness would he have found in 
them had he proven the weapons as David the Israelite would 
do? First, this assertion that Congress has passed four times a 
water-power bill with the identical recapture clause is a 
mistake. The President must have gotten that misleading state- 
ment from the minority report. Congress has not passed it 
four times, or three times, or two times, Perhaps once it has 
passed a somewhat similar clause. The Ferris bill of 1914 
recapture clause is not at all identical with the one in this bill—is 
not limited to the actual cost. It allows appreciation to be con- 
sidered. The Ferris bill of 1916 is not so limited. It permits 
appreciation, also the going value, to be estimated, which was 
held in the Denver water case at $800,000. Surely the Presi- 
dent, in his letter of August 22, did not mean knowingly to 
approve of appreciation and intangible values. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Ferris] himself would not support that recapture 
clause in his prize bill of 1916. Neither would the President if 
he knew what it contained. I supported that once before be- 
cause I did not know its danger. I knew nothing then about 
fair value or the net investment, but I have since made some 
study of it. It is futile in such a short time to try to explain 
these matters. Let me call your attention to what the gentle- 
man fram California [Mr. Raker] spoke of in respect to the 
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He mentioned the valuation act. That 
does not follow the Interstate Commerce Commission classifica- 
tion of 1914 at all, because the act providing for that valuation 
was passed in 1913 and they had a different classification at 
that time. He told us the other day that they had changed it a 


valuation of railroads: 


number of times. The gentleman is mistaken. There has been 
no change except one slight change. He did not have the classi- 
fication before him. All he had was their statistical abstract, 
and the Conaresstonat Record shows it. You might as well try 
to interpret the Christian religion by reading an extract from 
the Koran, and that is as close as the gentleman from California 
ever got to a correct interpretation of the cost classification of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has again expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. MCARTHUR]. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in my experience of two terms as a Member of this body 
the water-pewer question has been nothing more nor less than a 
political football. It has been kicked around between the House 
and Senate in season and out of season, and all the while our 
` undeveloped water power has been wasting—tumbling over the 
rocks to the sea level. It is high time to get busy and enact a 
water-power bill that will attract capital and bring about the 
development which is sure to come where water powers are now 
harnessed. The Special Water Power Committee of the House 
has gone into every phase of the question now before us, has 
labored for months, and has brought a good bill into the House. 
It is now proposed to scuttle this bill by substituting the so-called 
“ fair-value” recapture clause for the “ net-investment” reeap- 
ture provision, as recommended by the committee. If the bill 
should be scuttled in this manner, it will not be worth the paper 
that it is written on. This proposal to substitute was made be- 
cause of presidential recommendation—the result of an S. O. 
S.“ call sent to the other end of the Avenue. The substitute 
recapture clause strikes at the very vitals of the measure 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McARTHUR. No. Iwill not. The gentleman would not 
yield to me awhile ago, As I was saying, this proposed substi- 
tute of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frnnts] strikes at 
the very vitals of the bill and if adopted will render the bill 
useless as a piece of constructive legislation. We must not for- 
get that those who propose to develop water power under con- 
gressional authority must go into the open market and compete 
with other industries, and possibly with other countries, for the 
necessary money to make the Initial improvements and put the 
properties on a paying basis. The development of water power 
means much to the people, and they are the ones who will suffer 
because of lack of development. The people are now suffering 
by reason of the delay in this legislation, and yet gentlemen 
come into the House with their time-honored bugabeo about the 
Water Power Trust and the Money Trust and a lot more dema- 
gogy and buncombe which sounds good during a political cam- 
paign. They tell us that the rights of the people are about to be 
frittered away. 

Let us face this question in n businesslike and courageous 
manner. Let us give to the country a piece of constructive legis- 
lation that will attract capital and develop our resources and at 
the same time protect the public interests. We can not do this 
by clinging to antiquated ideas about the recapture clause. We 
hear much of the word “ recapture.” I regard it as a misnomer. 
It may be recapture as applied to water rights, but in so far 
as the physical properties are concerned they will be put there 
by the water-power developers at their own expense, and if the 
Government should take the properties at the end of the lease 
it would be a case of “capture” and not “recapture,” as the 
Government would be getting something that it never owned 
before—something put there by other people's money. Let us be 
fair about this; let us enact legislation which will really attract 
capital and stop this great national waste that is now going ou. 
Let us give to the country a bill which will command respect and 
confidence—one for which we need make no apology. 

I feel that there are elements in this House that do not want 
private capital to develop our water-power resources. They 
want to make this bill as onerous and odious as possible, to the 
end that there will be no development and that the Government 
will eventually have to step in and develop the country’s water 
power. I regret that such a feeling exists among even a small 
minority of the membership ef this House, for we have too much 
of this Government ownership idea and too much of socialism in 
the air at the present time. Let us give the business of the 


country a chance to expand under proper regulations. Let us 
build up our resources, rather than scuttle them for the purpose 
of playing cheap polities. [Applause.] 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I think I have still 20 minutes re- 
maining. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thie gentleman is correct, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentlemandrom Minnesota [Mr. Axvrerson]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the issue presented by the amendments offered by the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Sus] and the centieman froin 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] may be stated in this way: Do the 
amendments offered by those gentlemen offer a greater protec- 
tion to the substantial rights of the Government and therefore 
to the substantial rights of the people, on the one hand and 
primarily, and, secondarily, do they offer to private eapital—for 
this bill operates upon the idea of the development of water 
power by private capital—such inducements as will invite them 
to invest their money in water-power development? I would be 
quite content, so far as I am concerned, to let the question be 
determined entirely upon the basis of the intrinsic and substan- 
tial merits of the two propositions were it not for the fact that 
there has been injected into it a matter incidental and extrane- 
ous but yet designed to influence—I will not say prejudice—the 
minds of Members of this House upon the real question involved. 
I think I can best demonstrate what I have in mind by reading 
just a few lines from the letter written by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Struts] to the President of the United States that 
appears in the Recorp on page 10505. After recounting the 
steps in the origin and consideration of this bill and the amend- 
ments which were suggested to it by the three Secretaries, the 
gentleman from Tennessee says: 


For instance, the bill ra gave us provided for a license period of not 
exceeding 50 years. This had been changed to a a arbitrary 50- 
year period with no power to provide for a less period without the con- 
sent of the licensee. 

Now, listen: 


A second license 7 was provided for the holder of the original 
license, and the tender of this second license was made mandatory upon 
the part of the commission. 

At the time the gentleman from Tennessee wrote that letter 
to the President of the United States he had reported this bill.“ 
He knew that the amendment to which he referred in this letter 
relating to the extension of the license period had been voted 
out of the bill in the committee. What purpose did the gentle- 
man from Tennessee have in writing to the President of the 
United States that the amendment rejected by the committee 
was still in the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I beg the gentleman's pardon—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Unless it was the purpose of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to furnish to the President an argument to 
accomplish his purpose of defeating the net-investment amend- 
ment, which was both false in fact and fallacious in theory. 

Mr. SIMS. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I will yield. 

Mr. SIMS. My letter does not bear any such construe- 
tion, that the tender of the seeond terms is in the reported or 
amended bill. It was an amendment that was in the second bill 
which I referred to. That is the fact, and that is what the letter 
meant, and any other construction is not warranted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman very clearly led the Presi- 
dent of the United States to believe that this provision was in 
the bill, and correspondence between the gentleman and the 
President bears intrinsic evidence of the fact. 

Mr. SIMS. In the reported bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. For in the President's letter to the chnir- 
man of the committee he says: 


I am free to reply to it that I did not sce the draft of amendments 
to the water-power bill which were introduced by Mr. Merrill and his 
associates— 


Not the amendment, not the net-investment amendment, but 
“the amendments.” I quote again: 

I do not approve of them. 

Does the President refer there only to the net-investment 
amendment, or does he refer to the amendment stricken out 
of the bill in the committee which extended the license perio? 
The gentleman from Tennessee can answer that, if he ean. But, 
Mr. Chairman, the President goes further in his letter, and L 
refer now to the letter of August 22: 

I am very much concerned. about this feature of the bill and have 
had the privilege of being se intimately associated with those who have 
from time to time conferred about it that I am venturing to make this 
earnest suggestion. 

This record bears the intrinsic evidence of the faet that 
before this bill was reported, and after it had been voted out 
by the committee, somebody took to the President of the United 
States the minority report of this bill, which carrie th: 
identical implication carried in the letter of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, to the effect that there remained in the bill 
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a provision which, the gentleman from Oklahoma says, prac- 
tically granted to the licensee a license in perpetuity. If I 
believed, as the President was evidently led to believe, that 
this bill provided a license in perpetuity, I would have taken 
exactly the same position that he did, and I gegret that the 
President has been misled into a position from which I think he 
might be very glad to withdraw. I refer once again to the 
President’s letter of the 22d: 

I am going to venture to say to you as chairman of the Special 
Water Power Committee what hope that you will not think that 
I am taking too great a liberty in saying, 8 that inasmuch as 
the House of Representatives has four times passed a water-power Dill, 
each time with a recapture clause, practically identical with the pesa: 
ing water-power bill as it was originally proposed by the administra- 
tion and agreed upon in informal conference— 

And so forth. 

Now, it is true that there is a similarity in language between 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
the recapture clauses which have heretofore passed the House 
of Representatives, but that is a similarity and not an identity 
of language or an identity of effect. The first bill referred to 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma, and all of them for that 
matter, divided the property to be taken into two classes, and so 
taken, and establishes a different basis of payment as to each 
class. One of those classes included land, rights of way, and 
interests in lands. The other class included structures, dams, 
locks, and transmission lines. 

In the first case one of the bills provides that the actual cost 
shall be paid, another one says that the fair value shall be paid, 

the third one says the actual cost to the grantee shall be paid, 
and the fourth one says reasonable value not exceeding actual 
cost shall be paid. Will a fair interpretation of the language 
justify the claims that they are identical in effect although 
they may be similar in language? 

Again, as to structures, transmission lines, and property of 
that character, these four recapture clauses provide, in one, 
that fair value shall be paid; second, fair value shall be paid; 
third, reasonable value shall be paid; and, fourth, that fair 
yalue shall be paid. They are not identical in terms, 

But the thing I want to point out in particular Is that in 
making the distinction that was made in these recapture clauses 
it was intended that appreciation should be allowed in deter- 
mining the price to be paid on recapture, and as the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Stnnorr] has said, in one instance, good will 
and going concern were also included. There is no identity be- 
tween the four recapture clauses heretofore passed and the one 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] now pro- 
poses. So the President was misled in this as in the other 
feature to which I have referred. 

Now, I want to refer just for a few moments to the intrinsic 
merits or demerits of the two propositions. The fundamental, 
and, I think, the most important, advantage of the net-invest- 
ment basis is that of certainty, and that certainty means a cer- 
tainty not only at the end of the 50-year period but a certainty 
of the amount invested every day, every month, and every year 
during the entire period of the lease. It means more than that. 
It means a certainty to the investor when he puts his money 
into the plant. As the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! 
has said, that certainty means a reduction in the interest rate 
to be charged upon the amount invested in the plant, and that 
reduction in the interest rate is itself again reflected in a 
reduction in the rates which will be charged to consumers. 
Every element of uncertainty injected into the basis of recap- 
ture will eventually be refiected in increased rates to the man 
who pays the bill. 

As I have suggested, the fair-value plan proposed by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma carries appreciation in structures 
and transmission lines. In other words, his basis would pro- 
vide for the payment in the case of recapture of cost plus 
appreciation but less the deterioration. Figured out, that might 
mean, and probably would mean, a sum far in excess of the 
amount which would be paid under the net-investment plan. 
A net-investment plan, on the contrary, provides for the pay- 
ment of actual, legitimate cost less depreciation and less 
amounts which have accumulated in amortization. For in- 
stance, suppose you have structures on a dam site costing 
$50,000. Immediately upon beginning the construction of those 
structures a depreciation fund is set up to take care of the 
annual depreciation of the property. The depreciation is cal- 
culated upon a basis sufficient at the end of the life of the 
structure to replace it. But suppose at the end of the period a 


sufficient amount has not been accumulated? In that event the 
difference is made up from operating revenue, not from capital. 
So that in that event even the capital would not be increased 
by the difference between the amount which you had in the 
depreciation funds and the value of the property at the end of 


its life. Sometimes the other situation occurs, and you have 
accumulated an amount more than sufficient to pay at the 
end of the license period for the depreciation upon the property. 
In that event the Government would get the benefit of the 
balance. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will. 

Mr. SEARS. I understood the gentleman to state that under 
the present plan the Government would take over this project 
at the net investinent less the depreciation. I find nothing in 
the bill that so states. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
account. 

Mr. SEARS. There is nothing in the bill to that effect. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, yes. If the gentleman will refer to 
the net investment definition he will get the information. 4 
Mr. SEARS. In that case the railroad owns the land. In 

this case the Government owns the land. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That would not have any effect on the 
situation at all. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esc] 
has suggested that another advantage in this provision of net 
investment is in rate making. It provides an absolute and de- 
terminable basis upon which rates may be based. We have had 
enough experience with railrond-rate making, undertaken with- 
out any basis at all, to appreciate the necessity of beginning 
now, when we can enter upon the books every element of cost, to 
require the keeping of the accounts of these licensees in such 
a way that the Government may know at any moment just what 
amount the licensee has invested in the plant. That can not be 
possible under any other plan than the one proposed in this bill. 

I voted for the fair-value clause in the four water-power bills 
to which the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] refers. In 
my feeble way I supported them so far as I could, but when 1 
did so I did not marry them for the rest of my natural life. I 
reserved the right then and I reserve it now to vote for some 
other plan which I believe is better and which better protects 
the interests and the rights of the people, and Wlagh I believe 
gives such greater certainty to the whole proposit.@n as to in- 
vite the development of water power. It seems to me that 
where three Cabinet officers and a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and a committee especially created and 
authorized for the purpose have considered a piece of legisla- 
tion such as this, have given to it months of consideration, and 
have brought out a proposition as scientific, as comprehen- 
sive, as certain as this, that their conclusions ought to have 
some weight with the Members of this House. And I trust that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] and the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sias] will not prevail. 

Mr. Chairman, in my remaining time I desire to have read 
at the desk an amendment which I intend to propose at the end 
of the pending section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment for 
the information of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of section 14 the following: “Provided, That the 
right of the United States or any State or a Mery to take over, 
maintain, and operate any project licensed under this act at any time 
by condemnation proceedings upon the payment of just compensation is 
hereby expressly reserved.’ 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, how much time haye I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. All the time of the gent!eman from Wis- 
consin is exhausted, except half a minute. The gentleman from 
Tennessee has 21 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin reserved 10 minutes for me, but I was unavoidably 
absent from the Chamber. I do not want to delay a vote, and 
yet I am anxious to make a few remarks on these amendments. 
I would like to get about 10 minutes, if possible. 

Mr. SIMS. I am willing, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
shall have five minutes of my time. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am afraid I can not say all I desire in 
that time. I might in eight minutes, j 

Mr. SIMS. I am sorry that the gentleman did not stay here 
to keep a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
that I may proceed. 

Mr. CANNON. I understood we were going to be fair about 
this matter, 


Less the credit balance in the depreciation 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 


1918. 
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Mr. MONDELL. I was called out of the Chamber and could 
not get back. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes, and lose 
it myself. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have five minutes in addition. 

Mr. FERRIS. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I submit to the com- 
mittee—and the record kept by the clerks will show—that Mr. 
Suts, the chairman, said that at the end of this time, if they 
would agree to his request, if the occasion arose and it seemed 
necessary, he would be willing to agree to additional time. 

Mr. FERRIS. Did the chairman say that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that all this discus- 
sion is out of order, 

Mr. SIMS. I said that rather than extend it another hour I 
would be willing, if it seemed necessary, to agree to additional 
time. I recall that statement. I am willing to stand by it. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] was asking 
for four hours. I think that the gentleman from Wyoming 
ought to have some time under the circumstances. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes, in addition to the five 
minutes granted to him by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SIMS. No; I will retain my time. Let the gentleman 
ask for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to enter into 
the very interesting little family misunderstanding that seems 
to have arisen in the administration relative to the recapture 
provision of this bill, although I was just a little surprised that 
the President, in his correspondence with the chairman of the 
committee, should have referred to his honorable Secretary of 
War, his honorable Secretary of the Interior, and his honorable 
Secretary of Agriculture, three of the ablest and strongest men 
in the Cabinet, as the “ associates” of a minor employee of the 
Department of Agriculture. It did not seem to me to be quite 
a seemly reference by the President to those honorable gentle- 
men who occupy such exalted positions. 

The President predicates his objection to the recapture provi- 
sion, which has the indorsement of these three members of his 
Cabinet, on the ground that at four different times the House 
adopted the provision which is now offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris]. I am rather of the opinion that 
neither the President nor the gentleman from Oklahoma is in 
just the best possible position in the world to take that particu- 
lar position with regard to legislation. It is not so long ago— 
in fact, it is very recent—that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
brought into the House, contrary to the wishes of his committee, 
and insisted on a certain provision in the oil bill as a substi- 
tute for a provision that the House had unanimously approved 
three different and distinct times. And the gentleman from 
Oklahoma assured us that his insistence on the change was based 
upon the wish and desire of the President. While not a member 
of the committee approved the change, as I understand it, the 
gentleman insisted on it, drastic and revolutionary as it was, 
superseding a provision that the House had three times accepted. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Les. 

Mr. FERRIS. The committee did agree to it, and the House 

did agree to it, and the House passed it and, I think, would do 
so again. 
Mr. MONDELL. Perhaps I should not say the committee did 
it under coercion. The committee did it under the persuasive 
power of the gentleman from Oklahoma, fortified by the com- 
pelling argument I have mentioned. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am sorry I have not the power that the gen- 
tleman says I have. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is very persuasive. Now, the 
fact that the House four times adopted a certain provision with- 
out getting anywhere, without accomplishing anything, without 
securing the acceptance or approval of another body, instead of 
being an argument in favor of the thing, affords the strongest 
sort of presumptive evidence that there is something faulty 
about the proposition. It did not appeal to the gentlemen of 


another body any one of the four times, and it did not especially 
appeal to the Members of this House, although it seemed to be 
the best thing we had before us at that time. 

Now, what are the facts in regard to these two propositions? 
There is no difference, I assume, between the gentleman from 


Tennessee and the gentleman from Oklahoma and myself as to 
what we desire to accomplish. What is that? The largest pos- 
sible power development in the best possible way and the lowest 
possible rates and the best possible service. The question is 
how we are to accomplish these desired and desirable results. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma thinks that we can best accom- 
plish them through the proposition he favors. I believe he is 
mistaken, and for these reasons: We can only secure complete 
development under conditions that tend to stability and that 
present no artificial legislative elements of uncertainty. His 
recapture clause is a gem of uncertainty. It presents a situa- 
tion under which no man can tell what the return of investment 
might be at the end of the 50-year period in the event of recap- 
ture. Therefore, in addition to all of the necessary chances that 
men take, they would be confronted at the end of the period 
with the chance of partial confiscation. 

But I should not so tremendously worry about that from the 
viewpoint of development, because I think we would get a good 
deal of development even under that plan. But my interest is 
principally in behalf of the users of power. What about them 
under a plan of recapture that is uncertain and that may be 
confiscatory? How are the rates to be fixed under these proj- 
ects? By local and State boards and commissions. On what 
are they to base rates and charges? First, on cost of construc- 
tion, added to that the cost of operation. Are there any other 
elements? Aye, under the improperly called fair-value recap- 
ture clause there- would be another tremendously important 
element. Under it the operator would say to such a commission, 
In addition to the cost of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration there is at the end of the period of 50 years the pos- 
sibility and the probability of very great loss of capital in- 
vested, and we have the right to have that loss considered and 
provided for in the rates and charges during the 50 years. We 
are entitled to compensation for those losses.“ There is not an 
honest rate-fixing board in the country that would not be per- 
suaded by that argument. 

And, if they were not, the courts of the country would remind 
them of the fact that men facing a loss on their investment at 
a given date are entitled, during the running of the years, 
to have a rate high enough to cover not only the original cost 
and the cost of operation and maintenance, together with a fair 
return on the investment, but also high enough to compensate 
for the probable loss at the end of the period. And so this un- 
certain clause, liable to entail loss at the end of the period— 
nobody knows how much—would be used as a reason and ex- 
cuse for raising rates. How much? Enough to cover the 
probable loss. Oh, we know that the case on the part of the 
investor would be presented with great ingenuity and force, 
fortified with facts and figures, and on the part of the public 
all too frequently in an ex parte and indifferent way, and the 
result would be that, in the majority of cases, the public would 
pay the owners many times over for the possible loss at the end 
of the period. I am not so much worried about the investor, 
though he is entitled to consideration. I am interested for and 
on behalf of the people who must pay the tolls, and on their 
behalf I think we ought to have a recapture clause certain 
and definite, so certain and so definite that it dees not afford 
opportunity for a claim or an excuse for an increase or an ad- 
vance of rates on the ground that the recapture clause is likely 
to result in partial confiscation. For these reasons and many 
more the recapture clause in the bill is much better than the 
one the gentleman proposes. It is better because it will bring 
larger development. It is better for the man who pays the 
bills because it is reasonably certain and definite. There will, 
of course, be losses to the investor, losses incident to the busi- 
ness. We are not trying to save him from those. But let there 
be no loss by recapture, furnishing the basis of high rates on ac- 
count of claim of such loss. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have 31 minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. I am wondering whether there ought not to be 
more Members here. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not want them to come here just to listen 
to me. I want to finish what I have to say, and then a call for 
a quorum can be made, so that Members may come in and vote. 
I am willing to talk to these good Republicans, who seem to 
be largely interested in this subject—interested in a proper 
way. They are sitting here listening to what is being said, 
while others are not staying here quite so well. We will give 
them an opportunity at least to get back to vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 31 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am going into this matter a little backward in order to meet 
some criticisms, or attempted criticisms, for that is about all 
they amount to. 
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The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetx], who is always 
interesting and always intelligent and always able, talks about 
recapture provisions. The gentleman knows, I suppose—I at 
least am so informed—that in France and Norway and, as far 
as I know, in all European countries a specific license date is 
given to power companies, at the end of which time the property 
reverts to the Crown or to the Government, without any com- 
pensation whatever for the property. Í 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. For a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. That provision bas the virtue of certainty. 
The purchaser of the power in the meantime pays for the 
improvement, and he knows he is paying for it. The trouble 
with the gentleman's proposition is that it is uncertain. If 
the gentleman would propose something of that kind it would 
at least have the virtue of logic and certainty. 

Mr. SIMS. Would the gentleman vote according to his logic? 

Mr. MONDELL. I said before the gentleman’s commit- 
tee 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, the bill is before a greater committee than 
mine now—the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would prefer that kind of a plan to the 
uncertainties of the plan here proposed. 

Mr. SIMS. I am asking the gentleman a direct question: 
Will the gentleman vote for such an amendment if offered in 
the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; because—— 

Mr. SIMS. Ah, well, then, away with your advocacy of that 
which you will not even vote for. 

Mr. MONDELL, No; but it is better than the other, because 
it is certain. 

Mr. SIMS. But you do not want either. You do not want 
recapture. That is the whole truth of it. We might just as 
well be plain about it. You are unwilling to vote for anything 
that will bring about recapture. 

Now, one gentleman harps a good deal upon the expression 
“Mr. Merrill and his associates.” He said that the President 
had called three distinguished members of his Cabinet Mr. 
Merrill's associates.” Why, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Esc] this morning explained that matter in his own 
time; that Mr. Merrill and certain representatives from the 
Department of the Interior, Mr. Finney and Mr. Brown, I 
believe, and Gen. Black from the War Department, had pre- 
pared the original bill, and that some phases of it they had 
not fully considered, and that this interdepartmental committee 
afterwards prepared the suggested amendments that were 
brought in by Mr. Merrill, accompanied by a letter signed by 
the three Secretaries suggesting these amendments, and they 
undoubtedly must have been what the President referred to 
when he said “associates.” But the fact seems to be that 
there had been a kind of general association among all of them 
in trying to bring about the best results. That is a chinquapin 
criticism anyway. Then another one—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I must get through. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman will admit that I have 
never referred to the three Secretaries as associates of Mr. 
Merrill. 

Mr. SIMS. I admit more than that—that the President did 
not have them in mind and did not refer to them. 

My brother ANDERSON spoke about the President being mis- 
led as to these amendments. I suppose the President is the 
hardest man who has been in the White House for many years 
to be misled about anything. He is very fully informed and 
knows all about these things. The only trouble was that the 
proposed amendments gotten up by Mr. Merrill and his asso- 
ciates were not submitted to him. If they had been, many 
of them, no doubt, would never have reached us, 

But the gentleman said that I hotfooted to the White House 
with Mr. Frernts’s minority report. Now, the gentleman heard 
what I said. Could he with dignity and fairness claim that I 
hotfooted down there to carry that minority report? Nothing 
I said or that anybody else said would warrant any such 
statement. It shows a little sting, a little something that is not 
as angelic as we usually read about in books dealing with 
the disposition and temperament of angels. The gentleman 
knows—— š 

Mr. SINNOTT. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SIMS. Let me finish this part of it. 

I stated emphatically, after the recess agitation came up and 
I saw in the papers that two Senators and Mr. Kirehix had 
visited the President and consulted with him as to the recess, 
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and that he did not object to a recess, I knew the President 
had been urgent in trying to have water-power legislation. I 
made an appointment for that purpose, and no other, after the 
bill had been reported. I could not get an appointment short 
of four days after the time I asked for it. It was made for 
Thursday, if I recollect. Afterwards I learned that Mr. FERRIS 
had an appointment two days earlier, and then I asked if the 
two appointments could not be consolidated, so that we could 
both be there at the same time. I had no motive in being there 
when he was there except I hoped that it would be possible that 
we might agree upon what was the best thing to do in order 
to get the water-power bill acted on by the House before we 
had any recess. 

On the morning we were to go to the White House a mes- 
senger from Mr. Ferris came over and brought a letter to the 
President, which I did not read, with the statement that the 
package which was given to me was a copy of his minority 
views which he expected to file. I have not read them to this 
very hour. He asked me if I would not take them and leave 
them with the President, as Mr. Ferris was ill. I did so after 
I got through with what I had to say about the recess. I said, 
“Here is a letter from Mr. Ferris, and here is what he says 
is a copy of his minority views.” Then he made his statement 
to me which I have before related. I had not said one word 
to him touching the minority views of Mr. FFRRIS. 

Now, when the gentleman from Minnesota says that I “ hot- 
footed it” to the President to carry the minority views, seek- 
ing to make the impression that I was attempting to mislead or 
misinform the President or to influence him to do what he has 
since done, he is doing that which is both unjust and untrue. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Les. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Why did not the gentleman indicate 
when he offered the report that he dissented from the majority 
report? 

Mr, SIMS, Because I was representing the views of the 
majority. We are not allowed to talk about what occurred in 
committee, but there is no member of the committee but that 
knows what my position was. Every member of the committee 
a that I was bitterly opposed to the net-inyestment proposi- 

on. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I read the report and thought it was 
the gentleman's report, and did not know anything different. 

Mr. SIMS. It is my report as chairman, and it represents 
the views of the committee as expressed by a majority of its 
members. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Did not the President have 
the minority report in his hand before the majority report was 
printed? That is a fair question. 

Mr. SIMS. It is a fair question. I gave the report to him, 
I do not know whether he has ever read it to this day or 
no 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I can not. There is, of course, no attempt 
to keep me from making my speech, but that will be the effect 
of it if I yield. I do not yield any further at present. Now, I 
want to reply to what I think ought to be given real considera- 
tion. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] has been on 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce longer than 
any Member who is now a member of that committee. He has 
been a very useful, a very intelligent, a very able, and a very 
fair member of that committee. Now, what kind of a dam law 
was passed while Mr. Esch was a leading member of that com- 
mittee and to which he made no dissent that I know anything 
about? What does it provide as to the disposition of property 
of the licensee? I refer to the act of 1910. Who was chairman 
of the committee at that time? The Hon. James R. Mann, than 
whom this House has never had a more attentive, painstaking, 
or able man, not only as to that which passed through his own 
committee, but as to all legislation. What kind of a bill did 
they pass in 1910? What was in that bill? Let me read it to 
you. It was the general dam act of 1910, approved June 23, 
1910. 

Section 4 reads, in part, as follows: 

And provided also, That the authority granted under or in pursuance 
of the provisions of this act shall terminate at the end of a period’ not 
to exceed 50 years from the date of the original approval of the project 
under this act, unless sooner revoked as herein provided or Congress 
shall otherwise direct. 

Pray tell me what does the licensee get then? The property 
absolutely reverts to the United States under the Mann act. 

Under the act passed when Mr. Mann was chairman of the 
committee and when Mr. Escu, my distinguished colleague from 
Wisconsin, was one of the ablest members of the committee, 


1918. : 


he was in favor of a 50-year term, with actual loss of property 


to the licensee at the end of the term. Why did not this beauti- 
ful term of “net investment” occur to them at that time as a 
proper provision of that bill? There was no fair-value pay- 
ment, no recapture compensation whatever. That is the law 
to-day. That is a Republican law, reported by a committee of 
a Republican House and signed by a Republican President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That was only for building dams, not 
to create water power, as I understand it. 

Mr. SIMS. See how it reads. The gentleman has not read 
the act. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I have it is a good while ago. 

Mr. SIMS. It includes both. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would ask, also, how many dams or 
water-power projects were constructed under it? 

Mr. SIMS. That is just what E am coming to. Gentlemen 
throughout the whole country who did not want any kind of 
recapture, who did not want any of the property to ever revert, 
who wanted the leases to run on forever, began a campaign 
immediately saying that Congress had made it impossible to 
develop water power. Pray tell me what Congess did? They 
have been lambasting Congress ever since and talking about 
the great amount of water power that was not developed on ac- 
count of the acts of Congress of 1906 and 1910. Why did not 
Mr. Escu at that time fight that bill as being unfair to the in- 
vestor, and as being calculated to prevent any kind of invest- 
ment? Did he think it would prevent investment? If he did, 
he ought to have fought it, not favored it. But he did not 
know that it would prevent it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS.. In a moment. e did not know it would prevent 
it. He thought then, as he thinks now, that we ought to do 
what is best for the public interest in general, but who is re- 
sponsible for the irrevocable permit touching development of 
public lands? This general dam act was in charge of Mr. MANN 
and ably seconded by Mr. Stevens and my friend Mr. Escu, 
and nobody then thought it was not in the public interest. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK. Knowing that the chairman has given a great 
deal of study to this particular section, I want to ask for in- 
formation, and information only, this question: I understand 
that under this recapture clause as I read it—and I desire to 
know whether I interpret it correctly—the Government may 
or may not take over the property of the licensee and it may 
take over all of it or it may take over part of it. In other 
words, it may take over that which is valuable and serviceable 
to the Government. 

Mr. SIMS. It can take all of it or any part of it. 

Mr. BLACK. I have heard it stated during the debate that 
the Government would have to take over worthless, dilapidated 
property and pay the net investment. 


Mr. SIMS. If it takes it over at all, it will have to pay the 
net investment. 
Mr. BLACK. It would not necessarily have to take over 


worthless, dilapidated property? 

Mr. SIMS. It does not have to take it over at all. That is 
one of the objections to the bill urged by water-power men. 

Mr. BLACK. Let me ask 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, I know the gentleman from Texas can ask 
many questions, and I might answer them, but if I yield to him 
I shall have to yield to everyone else. 

Mr. BLACK. Can they take over the project without taking 
over the property of the concern that it has put there? 

Mr. SIMS. Of course, it can take all of the project proper, 
as provided, and it will have to pay only for the part so taken 
over. Away back in 1914, when Mr. Merrill was before the Sen- 
ate committee on a bill then pending for the development of water 
power, here is what he said—and I am reading it especially 
for the benefit of my friend from Washington, Mr. JOHNSON, 
who the other day criticized my letter, my statement, for having 
used the words “three secretaries,” and I want him to know 
where I got it. This is the same Mr. Merrill, who said: 

Just in closing, to answer again the question that was just presented, 
I think if the Federal Government has to assume such powers as are 
3 for in this bill, or approximately those powers, that adminis- 

tion can not be effected except by a 8 appointed by the 
Federal Government, not even such a commission as has been pro 
in one bill already introduced before the Senate, namely, a co on 
of three secretaries, because it is absolutely a physical impossibility for 
the Secretaries themselyes to handle such matters. These.are matters 
of technical engineering and financial and. economic details which can 


not be sa orlly handled, as we have had evidence times without 
number, except by n technical commission, R 
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Now, that is where I got the words “ three secretaries,’ and 
while he does not call them by name I must suppose he refers 
to the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. My friend Mr. Esch delivers a 
eulogy on Secretary Lane, and I want to join with Mr. Esch in 
that eulogy. I do not think there is an abler, a more useful, or 
a better man in public life than Secretary Lane, Shortly after 
he was appointed on the Interstate Commerce Commission I 
personally congratulated him and the country that he had been 
so appointed. From the day he began that service he has been 
worthy of the honor that was conferred upon him. Finally he 
was called by the President to become a member of the Cabinet, 
and I then told Secretary Lane that I regretted that his services 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission should terminate, as 
his services had been so valuable to the country. Once after 
that I said in a letter to Secretary Lane that I regretted that 
he was not born in the United States, so that he might some 
day or other occupy the highest place in the gift of the people 
because I thought he was entirely worthy of it. Now, I want to 
say no man has any higher opinion of Secretary Lane than my- 
self. I would yield to his judgment as soon as I would to any 
man on any matter to which he has given attention. Now, Sec- 
retary Lane has been a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a number of years. He was a member of the 
commission when the physical-valuation law was passed. I 
had the honor to have charge of that bill on the floor of the 
House. Did Secretary Lane not know about the rules estab- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Commission with reference 
to ascertaining the physical valuation of railroads for account- 
ing and rate-making purposes? Of course he did. Well, now, 
the evidence shows that when this interdepartmental committee 
drew up a bill it was submitted to the three Secretaries and they 
gave it full consideration. 

That is what the hearings show. They turned it over to the 
President of the United States in answer, in reply, in compliance 
with his request to get up a bill that would result in development 
and at the same time protect the public interests. That bill was 
gotten up and delivered to the President, and after he-had 
thoroughly considered it he then invited the members of the 
three committees which I have heretofore discussed, and the 
Rules Committee, which I have already gone over, and pre- 
sented this as the finished product so far as basic principles were 
concerned. Now, then, the departmental committee, as told by 
Mr. Escu—and I think every word is a fact; I know Mr. Esch 
never states anything unless he thinks it is true, and he has a 
good opportunity to know so—then when they afterwards 
brought in a bill with some 30 proposed amendments—some of 
them basic and fundamental; this one of net investment was 
another superimposed upon it—did the Secretaries give it that 
thought and study after it was so amended that they did in the 
first bill that was gotten up and intended to be the founda- 
tion of legislation and upon which we were asked to practically 
scrap three committees in order to comply with request of the 
President? Now, I do not say what attention Secretary Houston 
gave it. He may have given very close attention. Mr. Mer- 
rill was an employee in his department. I am not saying this 
does not represent Mr. Houston's views; I do not know to the 
contrary, but I want to read, after Mr. Escu, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, has asked the House to consider this net-invest- 
ment proposition as the mature and well-considered proposi- 
tion of the three Secretaries, including Mr. Secretary Lane. 
Now, Mr. ANDERSON said my letter to the President left the im- 
pression that all of these proposed amendments were in the re- 
ported bill. Well, Mr. ANDERSON is very technical and very nar- 
row in that respect. The President was not deceived, he was 
not misinformed, he was not misled by me as to these Merrill 
amendments, and he is not going to be misled by any camouflaged 
argument that can be made as to this matter. On the sixth 
page of my carbon-copy letter I said, “ the committee has acted 
on all the amendments.” That is, those proposed in the bill 
ore to us and as the reconsidered amended bill by Mr. 

errill. - 


The committee has acted on all the amendments, but the net-invest- 
ment amendment is the bone of contention, and I ask you, if you are will 
ing to do so, to let me know whether or not these proposed amendments 
were submitted to you and whether or not they were approved by you, 

ally the net- Investment amendment as written in the reported 


Why, there is no question about it and my letter describes 
exactly what was done, and there is no possibility of anybody 
being deceived and of anybody not seeing the facts if they only 
have the desire to see them. 

Now, let us see what Secretary Lane said about this matter. 
He appeared before the Water Power Committee on March 27, 
one month—30 days—after the letter which he had signed or 
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which had his name signed to it. Now, on page 450 of the hear- 
ings, part 1, Mr. Fnnts asked Mr. Lane the following question: 

Mr. Secretary, have you read the amendments printed in italics pro- 
posed in this last print of the bill? 

Secretary LANE. Mr. Brown just called my attention to them. I had 
never seen the last print until I came into the committee room here. 

Now, who can get up here and say that Secretary Lane had 
thoroughly considered and approved and indorsed these amend- 
ments? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Wait until I finish. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want to correct you right there. 

Mr. SIMS. I am reading from the record. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What he said was he had never seen 
the bill, not the amendments. 

Mr. SIMS. The bill with the amendments in it, which we 
had right before us. That was the thing about which the letter 
was written. It was a transmittal letter. i 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That had reference to the bill after it 
was amended. í 

Mr. SIMS. That is the letter that is being relied on as show- 
ing the amended bill, including the net-investment provision, was 
the product and perfection of reasoning of the three Secretaries 
after making a second effort. 

What else? Right in that connection: 

Mr, Ferris. Then you have not had a chance to examine this print 
of the bill which shows many amendments in italics? 

Secretary Lane. No; I have never seen it before. 

Now, have we such faith in the mind-reading powers of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who said until the time he came into 
the committee room to be heard by the committee March 27, 
1918, that he had be Bay it before, and never considered a 
single one of the amendments? At the time Secretary Baker’s 
name was signed to that letter Secretary Baker was in Europe. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Secretary Baker was not in Europe when he 
appeared before the committee in favor of this net-investment 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Secretary Baker, in the same hearings, said if the 
committee saw proper to adopt the original provision that he had 
no objection. i 

Mr. SINNOTT. He indorsed it emphatically; and the gentle- 
man should tell the House about the letter which Secretary 
Lane read to the committee after that cross-examination to 
which you called the attention of the House. 

Mr. SIMS. I have not got the letter by me, and I do not re- 
member its exact wording, but not one question was asked 
Secretary Baker by way of cross-examination. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is in that same hearing. 
ing from it. 

Mr, SIMS. If he wrote it, it was afterwards, of course. At 
this time he said he never had seen the letter to which his name 
was signed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That does not say that. He said he 
never saw the bill as amended, but he did not say at any time 
he never saw the amendments. 

Mr. SIMS. The bill as amended. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, that is the trouble. The very part of the 
bill I wanted to discuss I have been kept away from by other 
discussions caused by questions. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman can get some more time. I 
ask unanimous consent that the chairman of the committee have 
10 additional minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. I will be glad to have it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman will promise to dis- 
cuss these two propositions I will not object. 

Mr. SIMS. That and nothing else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WaAtsH] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee may be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes longer, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I object. < 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, the first vote is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, to strike out the net invest- 
ment? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee was the 
first te offer an amendment to the section, and therefore it seems 
to the Chair the amendment ought to be voted on first. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, can we have the 
amendment reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there were three 
or four or five amendments offered here and that they were not 


You are read- 


reported in any particular order. Does the gentleman from 
Tennessee wish to have his amendment voted on first? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not care which one is yoted on first. 
have all been treated as one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first one. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the understanding was that the 
amendment on page 27, striking out the definition of “net in- 
vestment,“ would be deferred until section 14 was reached, and 
it would then be voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the amendment that the Chair 
was about to order the Clerk to report to be voted upon. 

Mr. RAKER. I understood the Sims amendment concerning 
the net investment, on page 27, was continued and passed over 
until we had disposed of section 14. Now, we have not disposed 
of section 14, and will not until we have disposed of the Ferris 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent that the three amend- 
ments by myself to section 14 be passed over and that the Ferris 
amendment be voted on in preference to my amendment. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I object. I ask 
that the amendments be taken up in the order in which they ap- 
pear in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments in 
the order of their consideration by the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Stas: Page 27, Iine 1, strike out all of lines 1 to 
18, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Situs: Page 37, line 4, after the word 
“license,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks for 
a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Donnuvus 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, by unanimous consent it was 
agreed that that amendment would be deferred. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Doremvs] asked it. 

Mr. DOREMUS. The gentleman from Oklahoma is mistaken. 
The amendment I offer perfects the text. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma is a substitute in all 
its essential particulars, and anyway the vote would first come 
on the amendment which I offer perfecting the text. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me remind the gentleman from Michigan 
that it was suggested that his amendment be deferred by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. DOREMUS. The gentleman from Oklahoma is mistaken. 
He will bear in mind that there is another amendment I in- 
tended to offer in the event this pending amendment was de- 
feated. 

Mr. FERRIS. Perhaps it was another amendment I had in 
mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan was to perfect the text, and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa moves to strike out. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let the amendment be reported. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Let us have it reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The C' rk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Doremvs: Page 41, line 12, after the 
word “right,” strike ont the words “upon or er“ and insert the 
words “ during the continuance or upon,” so that the lines as amended 


They 


“Sec. 14. That upon not less than two years’ notice in writing 


from the commission the United States shall have the right, during the 
continuance or upon the expiration of any license, to take over and 
thereafter to maintain,” and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to make this suggestion to 
the Chair l 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Esch] a question. 
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Mr. MADDEN. We are voting. 

Mr. ROWE. Regular order! 

Mr. SIMS. As to the motion by Mr. Ferris, to substitute 
14 for 15, my recollection was that 15 was not read. 

Mr. ESCH. It was only offered for information. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent to strike out sec- 
tion 15. The amendment inadvertently says “14 and 15.“ My 
amendment is to strike out only section 14. 

Mr. ESCH. It will not change it, anyway. 

Mr. FERRIS. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks to 
modify his amendment so as to confine his motion to strike out 
to section 14 alone. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is upon the motion of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma to strike out and insert. 

Mr. WALSH. I think that amendment ought to be read. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course, it ought. 

Mr. FERRIS. The amendment was offered last night and 
printed for information, but was not read. It ought to be 
read now. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FERRIS: Page 41, line 10, strike out sec- 
tion 14 and insert section 14 of original bill, which reads as follows: 

“Sec. 14. That upon not less than two years’ notice in writing from 
the commission the United States shall have the right, upon or after 
the expiration of any license, to take over and thereafter maintain and 
operate any project or projects, as defined in section 8 hereof, and 
covered in whole or in part by the license, or the right to take over 
upon mutual agreement with the licensee all prope owned and held 
by the licensee then valuable and serviceable in the development, trans- 
mission, or distribution of power and which is then dependent for its 
usefulness upon the continuance of the license, together with any lock 
or locks or other aids to navigation constructed at the expense of the 
licensee, upon the condition that before taking possession it shall pa 
the fair value not to exceed actual cost of property taken, plus su 
reasonable severance damages, if any, as may be caused by the sepa- 
ration of said property from 1 valuable, serviceable, and de- 
pendent as above set forth, but not taken, and shall assume all con- 
tracts entered into by the licensee with the 9 of the commission. 

“The value of such property so taken shall be determined by agree- 
ment between the commission and the licensee, and in case t can 
not agree, by p ings in equity instituted by the United States in 
the district court of the Ugited States in the district within which any 
of such property may be located: Provided, That such fair value sbail 
not include or be affected by the value of any lands, rights of way, or 
other property of the United States licensed by the commission under 
this act, X the license, or by good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues; Provided further, That the values allowed for water rights, 
rights of way, land, or interest in lands shall not be in excess of the 
actual reasonable cost thereof at the time of acquisition by the lessee.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma, which has just 
been read by the Clerk. 

The question was taken, and on a division, demanded by Mr. 
Escu, there were—ayes 71, noes 83. 

Mr. FERRIS. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. FERRIS 
and Mr, EscH. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported ayes 71, 
noes 96. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] offers an amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. My amendment has been disposed of by the 
action of the committee, except as to subsection (d). 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from California ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. RAKER. The House has disposed of it, There is no 
need of voting on it again. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Ferris: On page 41, section 14, line 23, 
after the word “the,” where it occurs the first time, insert the follow- 
ing: “ fair value, which in no instance shall exceed the.“ 

Mr. ANDERSON. I make the point of order that that amend- 
ment is not.in order. The House has already voted upon an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute covering identically 
the same proposition, 

Mr, FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, the Committee of the Whole 
has just decided by a clear majority that it wants to retain the 
net investment proposition. A good deal of the argument has 
been that they wanted to retain it in order to retain the account- 
ing feature. Now, if that be the purpose—and I have no doubt 


The amendment will be reported by the 


it is in the minds of many—this preserves the net investment as 


an accounting proposition, but likewise preserves the feature 
that the Government at the time of the taking shall not pay in 
excess of the fair value, which in no instance shall exceed the 
net investment. So that if this amendment be agreed to, the 
thought of the net investment, so far as it is an accounting 
proposition is concerned, is preserved, but the public interest is 
and will be likewise preserved by providing that in no instance 
shall the Government, the State, the city, or the town pay more 
than the property is actually and fairly worth, and it does not 
involve the same proposition. It is really much more far- 
reaching than the original proposition. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This is an argument on the point of order, 
and the gentleman is discussing the merits of it. 

Mr. FERRIS. I understand that the gentleman has raised a 
point of order, and-in fairness to myself I must discuss the 
facts, as that is the issue, and that is what I am doing. I am 
explaining that this involves an issue which is much more far- 
reaching than the substitute which I originally offered. If the 
amendment that I offered had been agreed to, the net investment 
feature would not have been preserved either as an accounting 
proposition or as a recapture proposition. In this instance the 
net investment is preserved as an accounting proposition, but 
as a recapture proposition it is modified to the extent that in 
no instance shall the public pay more than the property is 
actually worth at the time of retaking, and I ask for a vote 
upon my amendment. The amendment ought to be adopted. 
It is in the public interest. There should be no objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman had better find out whether it 
is in order first. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, of course, the intention of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma has nothing to do with the de- 
termination of whether this amendment is in order or not. The 
situation is this: The House has yoted on a substitute for the 
entire section and voted that substitute down. If the gentle- 
man’s amendment was in order at all, it was in order in the 
first place, before the vote on the substitute, as an amendment 
perfecting the text. The amendment is in the exact language 
of a part of the substitute. A vote upon it would be a vote on 
substantially the same proposition as the House has voted in 
voting on the substitute. If the gentleman’s contention is cor- 
rect, after we have voted the substitute down, which contains 
the same substantive proposition, and he can afterwards offer 
it as an amendment, there would never be an end to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was the accounting provision in the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma the same as in 
section 14 of the bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. There was no accounting provision in it at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It seems to 
the Chair that these two amendments are sufficiently distinct 
to hold the amendment in order and give the committee a chance 
to vote upon it. The Chair overrules the point of order, and the 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. p 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Ferris) there were—5d5 ayes and 87 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Ax- 
DERSON] has an amendment pending to section 14, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of section 14 the following: 

“ Provided, That the right of the United States or any State or 
municipality to take over, main „and operate any project licensed 
under this act at any time by condemnation proceedings, upon payment 
of just compensation, is hereby expressly reserved.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. sy 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 41, line 24, after the word “ payment,” insert the words “less 
depreciation and.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Sears] there were—37 ayes and 70 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amendment 
be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out subdivision (d), section 10, being all of lines 20 to 25, 
page 36, and all of lines 1 to 9, page 37. 0 

trike out all of lines 1 to 18, both inclusive, page 27, of section 8. 

Mr. RAKER. The last part of that is withdrawn. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman will have to modify his amend- 
ment before it is offered. 8 
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Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent to modify it by 
striking out the last part, relating to the net investment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


out subdivision d. section 10, being all of lines 20 to 25, page 


8 
36, ad alt of lines 1 to 9, page 37. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question: is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, L call attention to the fact that 
subsection e, page 36, was passed over and not read and not 
acted upon, in view of the fact that it contains the net inyest- 
ment, and I ask that it be now read, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman, from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHAM] has, an amendment pending. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; we agreed to return: to. that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Granam of Illinois: Page 36, line 18. 
after the word works,“ strike out the semicolon, insert a, comma and 
the fcllowing 2 1 “but such license shall be upon the express 
0 otek Cult acters 
to the laws of the State where such damages are to be caused before 
construction of such project.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, after consulting 
with the chairman of the committee and several Members I 
have changed the phraseology of the amendment, and I ask to 
modify my amendment accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it will be so ordered, 
and the Clerk will read the modified amendment, 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. GRAHAM. of: Ilinois: Page 36, line 15. 
after the word “ kopert and the period, strike out the balance o 
line 15 and lines 16, 17, 18, 19 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Bach license issued: hereunder con an express condition 
that the licensee shall, before the commencement of the construction 
of said project works, comply with all laws of the State or States in 
‘which said project works or any part thereof are to be situated rela- 
tive to damages that may be caused, or indirectly, by said 
proposed project works, but the United States shall not be liable for 
any part of said damages.” 75 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr, Chairman, is there no debate upon 
this? I desire to ask the gentleman from Illinois a question, if 
I may, as to his amendment, which I am in favor of. It occurred 
to me that he ought to strike out the words “or States.” He 
provides that the licensee shall comply with the laws of the 
State or States in which the projeet works or any part thereof 
may be located. It oecurs to me that he ought to strike out the 
words “or States,” so that it would provide that the licensee 
shall comply with the laws of the State in which the project 
or any part thereof may be loeated. Then you would know 
exactly what you want there, and there might be some conflict 
in the laws of tke States. That would require the condemna- 
tion proceedings, and so forth—damages—to proceed according 
to the law of the State in which the project or any part thereof 
might happen to be. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ulinois. Mr. Chairman, if the chairman of 
the committee agrees with me, I think perhaps the suggestion is 
a good one, and that the words “ or States.” ought to be stricken 
out. 

Mr. SIMS. AILI want to do is to effect what the gentleman 
desires. I think the suggestion is a proper one. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to further modify the amendment by striking out the 
words “or States“ where they occur. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the-amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer at this time an amendment that may be pending and printed 
in the Recorp for the information of the committee. I do not 
desire to have it read at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. from Michigan, asks unani- 
mous consent to offer an amendment, to be printed in the Recorp, 
to be considered pending, for the information of the committee. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. The same is to be considered pending? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes; I so stated. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve all points 
of order upon the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota reserves 
points of order. The Chair does not understand that the gentle- 
man from Michigan desires to have the amendment read now, 


Mr. DOREMUS. No. 


The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it will be printed in 


the Rxconn for the information of the committee. 


There was no objection. 
The amendment referred to is as follows: 


Mr. DorEMUS moves to amend by striking out everything in the bill 
after section 2, on page 24, and in lieu, thereof the following: 

“ Sec. 3. That the words defined in this section shall have the follow- 
ing meanings when found in this act, to wit: 

Public lands means such lands and interest in lands owned. b; 
the United States as are subject to private appropriation and disposal 
under. public-land laws. It shall not. include ‘reservations,’ as here- 


after defined. 

“Reservations.” means lands and interest in lands owned by the 
United States and: withdrawn, reserved, or withheld from private, ap- 
by var ay and disposal under the publle-land laws, and lands and 

terest in lands acquired and held for any publie purpose, 

State means a State admitted to the Union, the District of 
Columbia, and. any organized; Territory of the United States. 

„ Municipality’ means a city CORBY irrigation distriet, d 
district, or other political subdivision of a State, competent under the 
laws thereof to carry on the business of developing, transmitting, 
utilizing, or distrib power. 

“+t Municipal purposes means and includes all purposes. within 
pal powers as defined by the constitution or laws of the State 
the charter of the municipality. 

Navigation dam means a dam or other work, constructed or 
owned by the United States for the improvement of navigation, with 
or without contribution from others, from which flows surplus water 
a needed for navigation that may be disposed of under the provisions 
of this a 


and ap- 


irs direc primary lines —.— 
mitting power therefrom to the point of junction with the distribution 
system or with the interconnected primary transmissi 


ion system, all 
miscellaneous structures. used and useful in connection with said unit 


. or foreign commerce, and concerning the location, capacity, 
development costs, and relation to markets of power sites, and whether 
the power from navigation dams can be advantageously used by the 
United States for its public purposes, and what Is a fair value of such 
banen to N extent it may deem necessary or useful for the purposes 
0 ac 

“ (b) To cooperate with the executive departments and other ageneles 
of the Government in such investigations; and for such purpose the 
several de ents and agencies are authorized and directed, upon the 
request of the commission, to such records, papers, and informa- 
tion in their possession as may be requested by the commission, and 
temporarily to detail to the commission such officers or experts as may 

necessary such investigations, 

(e) To make public from time to time such portions of the informa- 
tion secured hereunder as it shall deem expedient in the public interest, 
and to provide for the publication of its reports and inves tions in 
such form and manner as may be best adapted for public information 

use. 

(d) To prepare a comprehensive plan for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance by the. Government of the United States, in 
accordance with appropriations to be made and authority to be conferred 
by Congress, of dams, powerhouses, and other project works necessary 
or proper for the development and improvement of navigation upon, 
along, across, or in any of. the navigable waters of the United States 
or upon pee port of the yone lands and reservations of the United 
States (including Territories) and for the purpose of utilizing in the 
public interest the surplus water- or water power from any navigation 
dam now or hereafter constructed. 

“(e) To issue licenses to any State or municipality for the purpose 
of constructing, operetu, and maini ng däms, water conduits, 

„ power uses, on or other ject works 
necessary or convenient for the development and improvement of navi- 
gation, and for the development, trans on, and utilization of power 
across, along, or in any ofthe navigable waters of the United States, 
or upon on ipat of the publie la and reservations. of the United 
States (in ing the Territories), or for the ose of utilizing the 
surplus water or water wer m any navigation dam, except as 
herein provided: Provided, That licenses shall issued within an 
reservation only after.a finding by the commission that the license wi 
not interfere or be inconsistent with the purpose for which such reser- 
vation was created or acquired, and shalt be subject to and contain 
such conditions as the Secretary of the department under whose super- 
vision such reservation falls shall deem necessary for the adequate 
protection and utilization of such reservation: Provided further, That 
no license affecting the navigable capacity of any navigable waters of 
the United States shall be issued until the Rins of the dam and other 
navigation structures bave been approved by the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War. Whenever the contemplated improvement 
Is, in the judgment of the commission, desirable and justified in the 
public interest for the purpose of ving or developing a waterway 
or waterways for the use or benefit of interstate or fore! commerce, 
a finding to that effect shall be made by the commission and shall 
become a part of the records of the commission: Provided. further, 
That in case the commission shall find that any navigation dam may 
be advantageously used by the United States for its public purposes, 
no license t for shall issued until two years after it shall have 
reported to Congress the facts and conditions relating thereto. 

“(f) To issue preliminary permits for the purpose of enabling appli 
cants for a license hereunder to secure the data and to perform the 
acts required by section 9 1 

“(g): To prescribe rules and regulations for the establishment of a 
system of accounts and for the maintenance thereof by licensees here- 
under, and by the Government of the United States; to examine all 
books and accounts of such licensees at any time; to require them to 
submit at such time or times as the commission may require statements 


pa PAT incl F.. hyp iaig ug ties, 
zation, cost o ject, cost operation, production. 
———.— use, and eae ef power; and to 

for currently de eosts. AH such and 
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and on such blanks as the commission may 2 
Ich) To hold hearings and to order 5 be taken by depo- 
sition at any desi place in connection with the ce of any 


it or license, or the regulation of rates, 
of any 9 as provided 5 this 


na, ened I any member of 
testimony witnesses and the produ 

ce in the United States, and im case of 

nd testimony 


making 
quire by su 
tendance an 


ber, expert, or e: 
by the commission for such P gee ae 


„ shall be reduced y such person or 
under his direction, and subscribed by the deponent. Witnesses sum- 
moned before the coi on shall be paid the same fees and 


that are paid witnesses in the courts of the United States, and wit- | as ma 
the shall 


nesses whose ai grag oa are taken and persons taking same 

severally be entitled to the same fees as are paid for Hke services in 

tig re or tas i aia cts, to make such rules and regulations, 
= 0 ‘orm any a acts, es 

and to lance sich orders not inconsistent with this act as may be neces- 

Sary and proper for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 


this act. 
“See. 5. That each preliminary permit issued under this act shall 
pplication for a 


be for the sole purpose of maintaining priority ef a 

license under the terms of this act for . or not 

1 ae Soe 2 on 

may be necessary for ma examinations and surveys, for 

maps, plans, specifications, and estima making” fuanclal 

arrangements. Each such shall set forth the conditions under 

which priority a Such permits 
not be transferable, and may be canceled by order of the commis- 


1 estimates of cost as may 
P Such ma plans, and 

9 when * 

of the license; and 


made a of such license by the commission. 
*(b) tisfactory evidence t the applicant has complied with the 
requirements the laws of the State or States within which the pro- 


„e) Such additional information as the commission may require. 

“Sec. 9. That all licenses issued under this act shall be on the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“(a) That the project adopted, including the maps, plans, and speci- 
fications, shall be such as in the judgment of the commission will be best 
adapted to a comprehensive scheme of improvement and utilization for 

e 77 ot of navigation, of water-power development, irrigation, and 
of other beneficial public uses; and necessary in order to secure such 
scheme, the commission shall have authority to require the modification 
of any project and of the plans and specifications of the project works 
before approval. 

“(b) That except when emergency shall require for the protection of 
navigation, life, health, or property, no substantial alteration or addi- 
tion not in conformity with the approved plans shill be made to any 
dam or other project works constructed hereunder of a capacity in 
excess of 100 horsepower without the prior approval of the commis- 
sion; and any emergency alteration or addition so made shall there- 
3 subject to such modification and change as the commission may 

rec 

„(e) That the licensee shall maintain the paest works in a condi- 

unte for the purposes o and for the 
efficient operation of said works in the development and transmission of 


„d) That out of surplus earnings the licensee shall establish and 
maintain amortization reserves sufficient to retire any bonds or other 
securities issued for the construction of any project not later than 50 
years from the date of issue. 

“(e) That licenses for the development, transmission, or distribution 
of power shall be issued and enjoyed without charge: Provided, That 


when licenses are issued that contemplate the use of navigation dams 
or other structures owned by the United States, the licensee shall pay 


annual charge, to be fixed by the commission, which shall not exceed 
the fair value of 


the use, as nearly as the same muy be 


“(f) Such further conditions not inconsistent with the provisions of 
act as the commission may require. 
“Bec. 10. That if the dam or other project works are to be cen- 


, structed across, along, or in of the na’ ble waters of the United 
States, the may, in so far as it ms the same reasonably 
necessary to promote the of na tion and 
eonsistent a reaso in cost to the licensee, include in 
the license any one or more of the following provisions or requirements: 

“(a) That su to the extent necessary to preserve 


na . construct in whole or in part, without 
expense to the United States, in connection with such dam, a lock or 
locks, booms, sluices, or ether structures for navigation purposes, in 
accordance with plans and cations approved by the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of War and made part of such license. 

b) That in case such structures for navigation pur s are not 
made a of the original construction at the expense of the licensee, 
ver the United States shall desire to complete such navi- 
States, free of 


Sec. 11 er 1 is filed for fr ee hereunder 
inyolying navigable waters of the United 8 a commission 
shall find upon estigation that the 
construction of a lock or locks or other navigation struc „ and that 
such consistent wi 


th a reasonable investment cost 
ed in section 10, sub- 


tion of the United States in the cost of construction of such —— 


s. 
“Sec. 12. That the licensee shall commence the construction of the 
project works within the time fixed in the license, shall thereafter in 
good faith and with due ce prosecute such construction, and shall 
within the time fixed in the license com „ 
part of the uitimate development as commission shall deem neces- 
the reasonable needs of the then 5 and 


peo of construction ma ended by the commission when not 
compatible with the public interests. In case the licensee shall not 
commence ac construction of the project works, or of any specified 
part thereof, within the time prescribed in the license or as extended b, 
the commission, then, after due notice given, the license shall, as to su 
project works or part thereof, be terminated upon written order of the 
commission. In case the construction of the project wor or any 
. part thereof, have been begun but not completed within the 

prescribed in the License, or as extended by the commission, the 
— est of the commission, shall 
tute 


A 
the trict in which any part of the project is situated for the revoca- 


—— and control to the e 
e event that the United States shall exercise such right, it shali pay 
parties entitled thereto just and n for 
CC by the co m upon the 
basis of a reasons profit in e of peace, and the cost of restoring 
said property to as good condition as existed at the time of the taking 
over Thereof less the reasonable value of any improvements that may 
be made thereto by the United States and which are valuable and 
serviceable to the 


“* Spc. 14. That the o 


the Sec 


be 

such fishways as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce. 
. “See. 15, That as a condition of the license, every licensee here- 
under owning or operating any project and developing, transmitting, 
or distributing power for sale or use in public service shall abide by 
such reasonable regulation of the services to be rendered to customers 
or consumers of power, and of rates and charges of payment therefor, 
as may from time to time be »rescribed by any duly constituted agency 
of the State in which the service is rendered or the rate charged. 
That in case of the development, transmission, or distribution, or use 
in public service ef power by any licensee hereunder or by its con- 
sumer engaged in public service within a State which has not pro- 
vided a commission or other authority with power to regulate and con- 
trol the services to be rendered by such licensee or by its consumer en- 
gaged im public service, or the rates and charges of payment therefor, 
or the amount er character of securities to be issued by any of said 

es, it is agreed as u condition of such license that jurisdiction 
s hereby conferred upon the commission, upon complaint of any per- 
son aggrieved or upon its own initiative. to exercise such regulation 
and control until such time as the State shall have provided a commis- 
sion or other authority for such regulation and control: Provided, 
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That the 1 of the commission shall cease and determine as to 
each specific matter of regulation and control prescribed in this sec- 
tion as soon as the State shall have provided a commission or other 
authority for the re; of that specific matter. 

“Sec. 16. That when said power or any part thereof shall enter into 
interstate or foreign commerce the rates charged and the service ren- 
dered by ay such licensee or by any municipality purchasing power 
from such licensee for sale and distribution or use in public service 
Shall be reasonable, nondiscriminatory, and just to the consumer, and 
all unreasonable, discriminatory, and unjust rates or services are 
hereby prohibited and declared to be unlawful; and whenever any of 
the States directly concerned has not provided a commission or other 
authority to enforce the requirements of this section within such 
State, or to regulate and control the amount and character of securities 
to be issued by any of such parties or such States are unable to agree 
through their preperly constituted authorities on the services to be 
rendered or on the rates or 8 of payment therefor, or on the 
amount or character of securities to be issued by any of said parues 
jurisdiction is 3 conferred upon the commission, upon complaint of 
any person aggriev , upon the request of any State concerned, or upon 
its own initiative to enforce the provisions of this section, to regulate 
and control so much of the services rendered, and of the rates and 
charges of payment therefor as constitute Interstate or foreign com- 
merce and to regulate the issuance of securities by the parties included 
within this section. 

“The administration of the provisions of this section, so far as 
applicable, shall be according to the 3 and practice in fixing 
and 8 the rates, charges, and practices of railroad companies 
as aah eg the act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 
1887, as amended, and that the parties subject to such regulation 
shall have the same rights of hearing, defense, and review as said 
companies in such cases. 

“Sec. 17. That when the grantee can not acquire by contract or 
pledges the right to use or mage the lands or property of others 
necessary to the construction, maintenance, or operation of any dam, 
reservoir, diversion structure, or the works appurtenant or accessory 
thereto, it may acquire the same by the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain in the district court of the United States for the district in 
en such land or other property may be located, or in the State 
courts. 

“Sec. 18. That whenever the public interests uires or justifies 
the execution by the licensee of contracts for the sale and delivery of 

wer for perms extending beyond the date of termination of the 
icense, such contracts may be entered into upon the joint approval 
of the commission and of the public-service commission or other similar 
authority in the State in which the sale or delivery of power is made, 
or if sold or delivered in a State which has no such public-service 
commission, then upon the approyal of the commission, and thereafter 
in the event of failure to issue a new license to the original licensee 
at the termination of the license, the United States shall assume and 
fulflll all such contracts. 

“Sec. 19. That the provisions of this act shall not be construed as 
revoking any permit or valid existing right of way heretofore granted, 
or as revoking any authority heretofore given pursuant to law, but 
any person, association, corporation, State, or municipality holding 
or possessing such permit, right of way, or authority may retain the 
same, subject to the conditions set forth in the grant thereof and 
subject to any and all rules and es Bs Tipe applicable thereto and 
existing at the date of the approval of this act. 

“Sec, 20. That any lands of the United States included in any pro- 

posed project under the provisions of this act shall from the date of 
filing of application therefor be reserved from ra location, or other 
disposal under the laws of the United States until otherwise directed 
by the commission or 28 Congress. Notice that such application has 
been made, together with the date of filing thereof and a description 
of the lands of the United States affected t ereby, shall be filed in the 
local land office for the district in which such lands are located. 
Whenever the commission shall determine that the value of any lands 
of the United States so applied for, or heretofore or hereafter reserved 
or classified as power sites, will not be injured or destroyed for the 
purposes of power development by location, entry, or selection under 
the public-land laws, the Secretary of the Interior, upon notice of 
such determination, shall declare such lands open to location, entry, 
or selection, subject to and with a reservation of the right of the 
United States or its permittees or licensees to enter upon, occupy, and 
use any part or all of said lands 3 in the Judgment of the 
commission, for the purposes of this act, which right shall be expressly 
reserved in every patent issued for such lands; and no claim or right 
to 8 shall accrue from the occupation or use of any of said 
lands for said purposes. The United Sta or any licensee for any 
such lands hereunder may enter thereupon for the purposes of this 
act upon payment of any damages to crops, buildings, or other improve- 
ments caused thereby to the owner thereof, or upon giving a good and 
suflicient bond to the United States for the use and benefit of the 
owner to secure the payment of such damages as may be determined 
and fixed in an action brought upon the bond in a court of competent 
jurisdiction, said bond to be in the form prescribed by the commission: 
Provided, That locations, entries, selections, or filings heretofore made 
for lands reserved as water-power sites or in connection with, water- 
power development or electrical transmission may proceed to approval 
or patent under and subject to the limitations and conditions in this 
section contained. 
. “Sec. 21. That the Attorney General may, on 
mission or of the Secretary of War, institute proc 
the district court of the United States in the district in which any 
project or Pu thereof is situated for the purpose of revoking for 
violation of its terms any license issued hereunder, or for the purr 
pose of remedying or correcting 7 injunction, mandamus, or other 
process any act of commission or omission in violation of the provisions 
of this act or of any lawful regulation or order promulgated here- 
under. The district courts shall have jurisdiction over all of the 
above-mentioned proceedings and shall have power to issue and exe- 
cute all necessary process and to make and enforce all writs, orders, 
and decrees to compel compliance with the lawful orders and regula- 
tions of the commission and of the Secretary of War, and to big 
the performance of any condition imposed under the provisions of this 
ac 


“Sec. 22. That nothing herein contained shall be construed as affect- 
ing or intending to effect or in any way to interfere with the laws 
of the respective States relating to the control, appropriation, use, or 
distribution of water used in irrigation or for municipal or other uses, 


lation and contro. 


4 roe of the com- 
ings in equity in 


or any vested right acquired therein, or with the police regulations of 
the respective States. 
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“Ses, 23. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereb 
expressly reserved; but no such alteration, amendment, or repeal shall 
affect nr license theretofore issued under the provisions of this act, or 
the. rights of any licensee thereunder. 

Sec. 24 That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 
5 8 ah 8 of Ree 3 of the act 

mber 19, > 
to the city ant county of San n e eee 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that we now read section 15, 

Mr. SIMS. I was just about to ask that identical thing. 

Mr, HUMPHREYS. Mr, Chairman, before that is done I de- 
sire to ask the chairman of the committee a question. Last 
night just before adjournment there was an amendment offered 
striking out, on page 37, line 24, the rest of that paragraph, be- 
ginning with the words “but in no case,” and so forth, and the 
Coa rman asked that that be passed over until he could con- 
sider it. 

Mr. SIMS. It has not yet been disposed of, and I have not 
had time to look into the matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Very well; I just wanted to have it un- 
derstood that it was still in. order to revert to that at any time 
before the bill is finally disposed of. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Sec. 16. That when in the opinion of the President of the Uni 
States, evidenced by a written order addressed to the holder 8 
license hereunder, the safety of the United States demands it, the United 
States shall have the right to enter upon and take possession of any 
project, or part thereof, constructed, maintained, or operated under 
Sald license, for the 8 of manufacturing nitrates, explosives, or 
munitions of war, or for any other purpose involving the safety of the 
United e to retain possession, management, and contro) thereof 
for such le of time as may appear to the President to be necessary 
to accomplish said purposes, and then to restore possession and control 
to the party or parties entitled thereto; and in the event that the 
United States shall exercise such right, it shall bay to the party or 
parties entitled thereto just and fair compensation for the use of said 
property as may be fixed by the commission upon the_basis of a reason- 
able profit in time of peace, and the cost of restoring said property to 
as good condition as existed at the time of the taking over thereof, less 
the reasonable value of any improvements that may made thereto by 
the United States and which are valuable and serviceable to the licensee, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise, 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the gentleman will permit, Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill S. 1419, the water- 
power bill, and had come to no conclusion thereon. 


PRINTING REVENUE BILL (H. DOC. NO. 1207). 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, there is a House resolution on the 
Speaker’s table with Senate amendments, and I ask the Speaker 
to lay it before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing House resolution with Senate amendments, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 51. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring} 
That there be printed 25,000 copies of H. R. 12863, entitled “A pili 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes,” together with the report 
No. 767 upon the same, as a House document, 2, 4 to go to the 
document room of the House of Representatives, 21,750 copies to the 
folding room of the House of Representatives, and 1,250 copies to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and that there be printed-10,000 as a 
Senate document for the use of the Senate, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 


ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 2, strike out“ twenty-five” and insert “ twenty-seven “; line 9. 
strike out the words “as a Senate document“; Une 10, after the word 


Senate,“ insert “and 2,000 copies for the Committee on Finance.” 
Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, the effect of the amendment of the 
Senate is to increase the number of the bills to be printed by 
2,000, those 2,000 to be given to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. As the resolution originally passed the House it pro- 
vided for 10,000 copies of the revenue bill to be printed as a 
Senate document for the use of the Senate. Of course it was 
un error to have that in the resolution, and the Senate amended 
it by striking out “as a Senate document,” which allows the 
bill to be printed as a House bill, as it should be printed, with 
10,000 for the use of the Senate. So the only effect of these 
amendments is to increase the number by 2,000 for the use 
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of the Finance Committee of the Senate and to strike out the 
provision in the resolution providing that 10,000 copies of the 
House bill be printed as a Senate document. I move to concur 
in the Senate amendments, 


Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know how many people are as blind 
as I am, but the printing that is done in the report and, I think, 
in the bill is jammed up se you can not see it without a magnify- 
ing glass—and I see fairly well; can read without glasses—and 
it makes it almost impossible to follow the report. Could it 
not be printed in larger type? How much more money will it 


cost? 

Mr. GILLETT. It is as good type as the newspapers which 
we all read. 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, well, we do not all read them. It is poor 
paper, and in a bill that is to raise $10,000,000,000 the country 

. at large, and especially the Members of the House, ought to be 
able to read it without magnifying glasses. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? The 25,000 copies 
are to be put in the folding room and distributed among the 
Members proportionately, about 50 to each Member? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes; the distribution is in no wise changed from 
the original resolution passed by the House. The only 
are those I mentioned, and the only reason I asked the Speaker 
to lay it before the House and move to concur in these amend- 
ments now is that there are no copies in the document room, 
and Members trying to obtain copies of the bill can not get them. 
The bill is to come up on Friday, and many Members of the 
House are extremely anxious to obtain a copy of the bill and 
report. The secretary of the chairman of the committee came 
to me and said that Mr. Krrcutx was at home and asked me to 
call up the resolution and move to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, 

Mr. NORTON. The bill should be printed. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman ought to suggest in eonnec- 
tion with the request of the gentleman that only 15,000 are to be 
distributed in the folding room. Of the 37,000 in all, 2,000 are 
for the Senate Finance Committee, 1,250 for the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 10,000 for distribution by the Senate, and 
15.000 through the folding room of the House. 

Mr. CRISP. I think the gentleman is in error. My recollec- 
tion of it is that 21,750 are to go through the folding room. 

Mr. GARNER. That may be correct. 

Mr, CRISP. One thousand and fifty through the document 
room, and then there are 10,000 in addition to this 25,000 for 
the use of the Senate. The Senate adds another 2,000 for the 
Senate to go to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Will not the bill be printed in the usual bill 
form for consideration in the House? > 

Mr. CRISP. Absolutely. This simply provides that this num- 
ber of the bill and report shall be printed. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to know, before that happens, if we 
ean not have this report and the bill printed upon good paper, 
in type that somebody can read without a magnifying glass? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will yield, what 
is the difference between the copies we are providing now and 
the regular copies? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not think there is any difference, 

Mr, CANNON. There is the report. Look at the tables. 

Mr. CRISP. Answering the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon], I would like to state that my understanding is that 
this bill and report are to be printed on the usual paper and 
in the usual type in which all bills and reports are printed. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe it was understood 
yesterday between the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KırcHIN] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Barnyart] that 
if printed in a different type it would cost less money and take 
less paper, and that it was agreed it should be printed in that 
different type. That is my understanding. 

Mr. CRISP. I knew nothing of that agreement. The resolu- 
tion as now before the House contains no such provision. It 
simply provides for the printing of 37,000 copies of this bill and 
report, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 936. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
convey to the city of Bozeman, Mont., certain land for alley 
purposes; and 


S. 934. An act authorizing the State of Montana to select 
other Iands in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north, 
range 30 east, within the limits of the Huntley irrigation 
projeet and the ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation in 
said State. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Doorrrrre, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence indefinitely, on account of death in his family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the war 
and partisanship. I make this request at this time because it 
was my intention to make this speech next week, during the 
consideration of the tax bill under general debate, but by rea- 
son of the leave of absence which is granted me by reason of a 
death in my family, I shall not be here. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? (After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Rxconb by printing my own speech 
on the subject of the war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the war. Is there objection? (After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, N 
5, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting copy of the report of the commission 
in valuation docket No. 5, Winston-Salem Southbound Rail- 
way Co. (H. Doc. No. 1268); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting communication from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, submitting supplemental estimate of appropriation re- 
quired by the Steamboat-Inspection Service for the fiscal year 
1919 (H. Doc. No. 1269) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12844) for the relief of 
John Minahan, alias John Bagley, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 769), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 12870) providing for the sub- 
stitution of the single-rail system as applied by the Boynton 
railway patents to the standard roads; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 12871) to prevent the injury, 
damage, destruction, or impairment of use of locks or locks 
and dam constructed in a navigable stream or canal by the 
United States Government or constructed by a private person, 
company, or corporation, by and with the consent of Congress, 
and to punish and prevent such offenses; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 12872) making certain officers 
of the Army eligible for appointment as Chief of Staff Corps 
and departments; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTON: A bill (H. R. 12873) granting the public 
lands within the State of New Mexico to said State; to the 


Committee on the Public Lands. 


By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 12880) to provide for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment; to 
the Committee on Education. 
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By Mr. BURNETT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 326) author- 
izing the readmission to the United States of lawfully resident 
aliens applying therefor after having been enlisted or con- 
scripted for military service of the United States or of one of 
the nations cobelligerents of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12874) 

` granting a pension to Lebbeus H. Brockway; to the Committee 

on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12875) granting a pension to Adoniram J. 
Edwards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12876) granting a pension to Thomas 
Casey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 12877) grant- 
ing a pension to Edgar Shadbolt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALTON: A bill (H. R. 12878) fixing the term of 
service of Welton W. Pratt during the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12879) fixing the term of service of Elijah 
©. Putman during the Civil War; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of A. J. Johnson, president Iowa 
State Equity Society; H. A. Fuller, vice president American 
Society of Equity; J. Weller Long, secretary-treasurer Ameri- 
ean Society of Equity; and S. W. Ricords, president South Da- 
kota Farmers’ Union, asking for the suspension of immigration 
laws that sufficient farm labor may be secured during the war; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HERSEY (by request): Petition of Waterville Motor 
Co. and other citizens of Waterville, Me., urging change in 
taxation of automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of William W. Castleberry, Los 
Angeles, Cal., urging war-time prohibition for conservation of 
grains, ete.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Rey. Marcus P. McClure and others of 
First Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, Cal., urging prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE, 
Tuvrspay, September 5, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, September 4, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Johnson, Cal, Martin Sterlin., 
Benet Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Sutherland 
Brandegee Jones, Wash, New Thomas 
Calder Kellog; Overman Townsend 
Chamberlain Kendrick Penrose Trammell 
Culberson Kenyon helan Vardaman 
Curtis King Poindexter Warren 
Fletcher Kirby Shafroth Watson 
France Knox Sheppard Wilfley 
Gore Lenroot Simmons 
Hale McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Henderson McNary Smoot 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 


Unverwoop] is necessarily absent temporarily. I make this 
announcement for the day. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnts! is absent on official business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr, PHELAN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Watsu] and the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Gerry] are detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
Forty-five Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is not present. The Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Norris and Mr. Fall answered to their names when called, 


Mr. PomMErene, Mr. Gurion, Mr. NUGENT, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. 
Romxsox, Mr. Lopce, and Mr. McKetrar entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT BUREAUS FROM WASHINGTON, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a resolution which I ask the Secretary to read, and that 
it may lie over until the unfinished business is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 296) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be fuested. under the powers fi 
upon him by the provisions of the ‘so-called Overman cand. for the 
8 of relieving the congestion of population in the District of 

‘olumbia, to order the transfer from Washington to other cities in the 
coun for the duration of the war, all bureaus, commissions, and 
subdivisions of the several departments which can discharge their 
. a aaah 2 — zy se —— 8 cue district as 

ndaries, such order to be effecti 
day of October, A. D. 1918. S 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The resolution will lie on the 
table subject to call. ; 


DRY ZONE AROUND MUNITION PLANTS. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a joint resolution and have the same immediately 
considered. In the agricultural bill there has been adopted n 
clause or paragraph authorizing the President to establish what 
is called a dry zone around munition plants, shipbuilding yards, 
and so forth. As that bill may not become a law for a month or 
two months I would like to have the Senate pass this joint reso- 
lution, as it is very important that the President shall have that 
power now. I ask that the joint resolution be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 172) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to establish zones in which intoxicating liquors may not be 
sold, manufactured, or distributed, was read the first time by 
its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, authorized and empowered, at any time after the passage of 
this joint resolution, to establish zones of such size as he may deem 
advisable about coal mines, munition factories, shipbuilding plants, and 
such other plants for war material as may seem to him to require such 
action, whenever in his opinion the creation of such zones Is necessary 
to, or advisable in, the proper prosecution of the war, and that he is 
rtp authorized and empowered to prohibit the sale, manufacture, or 
distribution of intoxicating anora in such zones, and that any viola- 
arho the ip meget Be zonig yaona in this zegara 8 punished by 

mment for not more n one year or e of not more than 
$1,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment. v 


Mr. JONES of Washington., I shall have to object to the joint 
resolution at this time. It emphasizes the necessity of the 
passage of the pending agricultural bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


ARREST OF ALLEGED SLACKEBS, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I know it is hardly in 
order at this time to address the Senate on any subject except 
the pending unfinished business, but I ask to have read into the 
Record an editorial from the New York World of this morning, 
entitled“ New York’s Dragonade.” It is very short, and after 
it is read I desire to make just a few observations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there cbjection? The Chair 
hears none, and the article will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


NEW YORK’S DRAGONADE, 


Whoever was ee for the wholesale round-up of so-called draft 
slackers in this vicinity on Tuesday operated absolutely in defiance of 
the spirit of American law. His 
orders were carried out chiefly by men destitute of official standing. 
snes i no record in all the history of New York of such another lawless 
pro ng. 

To seize tens of thousands of young men by force in this fashion and 
make them prisoners on the mere suspicion that they were military delin- 
quents was an outrage. There had been no adequate warning of the 
raid, which might easily have been given. No provision had been made 
for the care of the captives. The guilty and the innocent, the strong 
and the weak, the law-abiding and the law-defying, were herded to- 
gether promiscuously in armories and police stations, and private citi- 
zens, usurping Judicial functions, passed judgment upon droves of free- 
born Americans, sg aa and insulted. 

In this monstrous invasion of human rights it is noticeable that 
ee of the Department of Justice, deputy United States marshals, 
officers of the police, regular soldiers from Forts Jay and Hancock, nava 
bluejackets, and members of the National Guard, to say nothing of 
volunteer organizations, participated. By whose orders were all these 
forces turned loose, and by what authority did such a mob assume to 
act when it took captive thousands of men who, as Mr. De Woody, 
chief of the New York division of the Department of Justice, now ad- 
mits, were not properly subject to suspicion ? 

In war or in ce, the arrest and incarceration of 50,000 men in order 
to apprehend offenders is a shameful abuse of power. 


He was armed with no warrants. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if the World were not 
just as I am, the friend and supporter of the administration 
generally, I assume I would be very severely criticized for 
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having that matter read into the Recorp. I know nothing about 
what is being done except what the World states, and I want 
to unite with the editor in denouncing any such proceedings 
as are now being indulged in, if the statements are true, in 
reference to so-called slackers, no matter from whence the 
authority for such proceedings comes. 

Mr. President, there is no man in the Senate and there is no 
man in the country who despises a man who undertakes to 
evade his military duty any more than I do, But, notwith- 
standing that, Mr. President, the men who are slacking, and 
that there are some there can be no question, ought to be 
reached by due process of law. The whole Department of Jus- 
tice, the Military Bureau of the War Department, the Military 
Bureau of the Navy Department, all the American defense 
societies, United States marshals, and all the officers of the 
law have some means and some instrumentalities for reaching 
the slackers. Here it is charged that thousands and tens of 
thousands of perfectly innocent men are being arrested with- 
out authority and haled before the courts and some of them 
placed in prison, possibly kept overnight there, who were per- 
fectly innocent of undertaking to evade military duty. 

I am just informed this morning by a Member of the Senate 
that over in Maryland in a plant where shells are being manu- 
factured the young men who are engaged in that industry and 
who have been exempted because they are engaged in an essen- 
tial industry when they dare go on the street are arrested by 
some fellow without authority and imprisoned, and immediately 
placed in the category of discredited slackers. That is not 
right; it ought not to be that young men who, against their 
own wishes and against their protest, are being held from active 
military service abroad because engaged in essential industry 
are looked upon as slackers, and they will not remain in their 
places unless compelled to do so by some military source. The 
result of this kind of proceeding is that young men who are 
innocent, who are not undertaking to slack, who are trying 
to do their duty by the country, are in many instances rounded 
up and put in prison. 

I do not know by whose authority it is done, and I want to 
take this first opportunity to say the country will not stand it 
to have innocent young men rounded up and imprisoned where 
they have undertaken to do their whole duty to the country. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I am very glad the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs has brought this matter 
to the attention of the Senate. I was an observer of some of 
these raids myself on Tuesday in New York City. I protested 
to the officers in command of some of these squads against the 
manner in which the raids were being done. When I arrived 
in Washington yesterday morning I protested at the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the newspapers having indicated that they 
were responsible for it. The Assistant Attorney General, with 
whom I talked yesterday, said the matter was without his 
knowledge and would have his immediate attention. 

But, Mr. President, I know thousands of men in New York 
City, many of them over the draft ages, who could have no card 
of classification, were taken by the authorities and sent to 
police stations and herded together in school yards and 
armories, and were compelled to have responsible people come 
and identify them. In fact, at least a dozen of these cases 
were called to my attention for identification, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kinnx in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator be kind enough to 
state when he protested to the officers in command of the 
squads, who were thus violating the law, what reply the officers 
gave and whether they stated their authority for the action 
taken? 

Mr. CALDER. They said under the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
authority? 

Mr. CALDER. Of the Department of Justice. In one place 
I saw a street car stopped and an armed sailor go into the car 
and take men out of it, in some cases where they were escorting 
ladies. Men were stopped in the street. They were taken out 
of their places of business and crowded into vans, perhaps 50 
or 60 packed in like sardines, and sent to the police station 
houses. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator say, of his own knowl- 
edge, that any great nuinber of persons were arrested who had 
registered as they ought to have registered? 

Mr. CALDER. All of the men who had their registration 


Will the Senator repeat under what 


cards with them were immediately released; but many of them, 


not having previous notice, did not have their cards with them; 
some men who were over the draft age and some under were 
apprehended, and not having identification cards were compelled 
to furnish evidence that they were not liable for service. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, the Senator would naturally 

look for errors in the matter of age; but, on the whole, did they 
not round up an enormous number of real slackers who ought to 
have been rounded up? 
. Mr. CALDER. The newspapers indicate that out of some 
40,000 men who were arrested in the several boroughs of the city 
perhaps two or three hundred at the most were unable finally to 
submit satisfactory evidence that they were not liable to arrest. 
Many of these men, however, were not residents of New York 
City, but were passing through the city. One man called me 
up on the telephone who was a resident of Baltimore and asked 
me if I could identify him because of his business acquaintance 
in New York. I was unable to identify him, but suggested how. 
he might be released. 

Mr. THOMAS. If I understand the Senator from New York, 
then, the number of slackers actually apprehended was less than 
1 per cent of the number arrested? 

Mr. CALDER. From the newspaper stories I should judge 
that to be the case. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In view of the remark of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner] as to whether or not in 
point of fact the men arrested were slackers, I desire to say 
that in my opinion that is entirely irrelevant to the question 
that we are discussing. The question is not whether or not a 
man is a slacker; the question is whether the man who pre- 
sumes to arrest him has any authority to arrest anybody. 

Mr. CALDER. I have no further knowledge of the subject 
except what I was informed by a number of men who were 
arrested and what I read in the newspapers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought the Senator was 
through. 

Mr. CALDER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to say that I will with- 
draw my objection to the request to temporarily lay aside the 
unfinished business for the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion which the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] desires 
to present. 

Mr. KELLOGG and Mr. JOHNSON of California addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
recognized. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator from Minnesota yield to me 
for just a moment? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I wanted to address myself to 
the matter which has just. been adverted to rather than to the 
pending measure. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I merely wish to observe that I 
am glad the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has had 
this editorial read into the Recorp. I wish to say that such an 
editorial coming from the New York World, the unrivaled and 
undoubted champion of this administration, ought to be a source 
of gratification to every American citizen who loves the liberties 
which have been transmitted to us by our forefathers and- who 
desires to see them preserved and transmitted to posterity. 
This editorial has in it the clarion tone of seventy-six; it is a rift 
in the clouds. I doubt not now that behind the clouds which have 
been lowering and threatening the sun is still shining. I doubt 
not that it is shining with undiminished splendor. I have no 
doubt that the rights and liberties of the American people will 
be vindicated and will not be destroyed. I have some slight hope 
also that those of us who have been subjected or who have sub- 
jected ourselves to a floodtide of abuse for no other offense 
than that committed by the editor of the New York World may 
yet find our vindication, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I wish, first, Mr. President, to 
congratulate the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] upon bringing this matter, most important 
in the preservation of the liberty of our citizens and in the 
preservation of our home democracy, to the attention of the 
Senate. I came here this morning with the description of what 
transpired in New York, clipped from the same paper, the 
editorial from which has been read at the desk. I intended to 
read this description without saying whence it came nor to what 


The Senator from Minnesota is 
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particular part of the world it related. As I read it I wanted 
to ask the Senate of the United States where it was that such a 
thing occurred. No Senator, without the earmarks of identifl- 
cation, would for an instant have said that it was in the United 
States of America, in the foremost democracy of the world. 

Mr. President, that the Senate may know just what this par- 
ticular proceeding portends, that it may understand that finally 
into our life has come the law of “ suspects,” translated from 
the law, indeed, of the little lawyer of Arras, promulgated 
125 years ago. during the French Revolution; the law by which 
every man suspected by an extrajudicial organization or by 
some voluntary aggregation of individuals was forthwith thrown 
inte prison then, and under its application in our country to-day 
into what the New York newspapers designate as the “bull 
pen.” That we may understand fully the situation let me read 
you the account published in the New York World of yesterday. 
I am sorry that I had to disclose the identity of the article and 
the particular place of this occurrence, for unless it had been 
disclosed no man would have said it was possible in our country. 

The headlines read: 

Seize 30,000 in round-up after Uncle Sam spreads draft net about city. 

And then this subheadline follows: 

But of these only about 1,000 turn out to be probable slackers, and 
careless but innocent ones are freed. Exciting day at railway stations. 

And I may supplement what was said by the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Carper] by adding that the official under 
whom these peculiar proceedings were had stated publicly in 
interviews that a very small percentage of the number of men 
confined in the“ bull pen“ were indeed guilty of the offense of 
which they were “ suspected.” Now follows the 3 


More than 30.000 men were 8 into custody yesterda t the 
the Unie of the draft round Cr ee ral maids gigantic affair of ne kind 
nited States ever has kno 
o figures were nvailuble wi which would show the munner of actual 


Te, who w n b: EFoup. but Charles De Woody. chief 
of the New ope 3 of ent of Justice and director 
of the re d last day ot that e number would be comparatively 


12,000 IN ONE ARMORY. 


pe last night Mr. De Wood — agree that oe men had been 
brought to the Sixty-ninth ent Armory and passed through the 
receiving pen. ‘These were men from Manhattan and the Bronx. ot 
this number 200 were taken to Camp * ton or Governor's Island to 

be inducted immediately into the Army 200 

the certainty that they will xo to court the est A 
and 400 were * to the Tombs as United Sates prisoners, on the 


bow many were handled in this no one 


the general opinion was that this estimate was far too 
Then follows— 
SWEEP IN JERSEY, TOO. 


Five thousand were taken into custody in Brooklyn, 1,500 in 
1,500 in Passaic, about 8.000 in Jersey City an ee 1. in 
Paterson, aaa scattering hundreds in other New Jersey towns and 
Westchester Cour.ty Except for Manhattan no figures on the approxi- 
mate number of slackers wate a le. 

Enough was learned, however, to show that in the vast majority of 
cases the man arrested had merely been careless in leaving home with- 
out his draft card— 

Follow, Senators, please, the remainder of this sentence— 
or unfortunate in appearing of draft age when in reality he was older 
or younger. 

Picture to yourself what this raid was. The young-looking 
old man is taken in instanter, although he can not possibly have 
a card; the young man who might be within the particular ages 
is taken in as well; but just think of it, it was “unfortunate” 
that men who, from their facial expression or perhaps their 
garb, appeared to be within the draft age, when in reality they 
were not within the draft age, were rounded up and imprisoned. 

Now, what happened to these men who were taken into 
custody? 

Late last night the weeding-out 
five armories to which the arrest 
being set up for large numbers of thom 

Oh, ye beardless boys who look to be within the ages of 21 to 
31. ye men well preserved who may appear to be within the 
draft age, grow ye your gray whiskers and put on the habili- 
ments of superannuated age, or an extrajudicial authority in 
the city of New York or elsewhere will take you to the “ bull 
pen until you can demonstrate by a birth certificate, a thou- 
sand miles away perhaps, your real age! 

I read again: 


was still continuing in the 
men have been taken. Cots were 


So greatly did the number of arrests exceed ex tions that the 

facilities were vastly overtaxed. In the Sixty- 2 7 element d the com- 

ry supplies were exhausted and hundreds of men w for many 
hours Without food. 


Where was it that this occurred? Would you say, if you had 
not been advised to-day, that this thing were even possible in 
free America? In terrorized Germany perhaps it might happen; 
and the very purpose, according to my idea of this sort of pro- 
ceeding, is the purpose that has ever attended this kind of 
thing the world over—terrorism, the same sort of terrorism 
that makes it impossible to-day for any newspaper in this land 
to print what it desires, the same sort of terrorism that makes 
it to-day a crime for any man in this Nation loyally, legiti- 
mately, and honestly to speak his sentiments upon the rostrum 
or to his neighbors. Terrorism! That is the design of this 
kind of proceeding. Terrorism! The terrorism that takes for 
granted that a great people fighting a righteous and just war 
are not loyal and are not patriotic. Infinitely better would it 
be that our Government ‘proceed upon the theory, now dem- 
onstrated, that our people are loyal and patriotic and deter- 
mined to win this war. 

Reading further from this article: 

An attempt was made t 
them out 70 different . enen 

Men in groups of fifty or a hundred, prodded by bayonets to 
restaurants—men who committed no crime, were guilty of no 
sin, but simply because they looked as if they might be of a 
ccrtain age they were “suspected” by unknown individuals 
and treated as if they were criminals. 

Finally it was necessary to abandon the round-up temporarily in 
order to give the weary crusaders— 

Weary crusaders— 
an opportunity to catch up with their work. 

HAD TO USE SCHOOL YARD. 


So lates was the number of men rounded up on the upper west side 
early in the evening that the police stations could not accommodate 
them å ners were taken to the Tin of Publie School No. 17 


to-day. In the A West Sixt. A Street . station 305 of the 2,000 
men admitted they had failed to register. 

A great haul— 

A great haul— 
was made along Broadway shortly before the gpening of the theaters, 
Fifty men were picked up in front of the ickerbocker Hotel at 
Forty-second Street and Broadway. In Harlem 500 negroes were taken. 
In the receiving stations were represented men of widely varying de- 
gree of social standing and wealth. 

I read now Mr. De Woody’s statement. 
brethren, to this: 

“Because of the tremendous influx of men at the armory," Mr. De 

Woody said. finally, all examiners must begin to make a more careful 
check of all men en to police stations and must take to the armories 
only those who appear to siackers. The American Protective League 
operatives must cull their men more thoroughly. 

Was ever such a presentation made in any government under 
the sun that made a pretense of freedom, that a body, un- 
official in character, unknown as to its personnel, wholly extra- 
judicial, could gather up 30,000 or 40,000 citizens, and then 
after putting them in jail and confining them in various “ bull 
pens,” should be naively told by the official in charge that they 
ought to “cull their men more thoroughly.” 

“Too many cases which should obviously have been thrown out. have 
been . to the already overcrowded armory for us to pass on.” 

Then follow the various headlines of this article; 

Business to suffer. 

An unfamiliar sight. 

Next— 

Began early at railways. 

Next— 

Got taste of discipline. 

And under that heading I read: 


Please listen, my 


As fast as groups of 50 or 100 had been collected in rooms set 
aside in the two stations they were ae by a sergeant to fallin. Here 
they got their first taste of disci 


Tnnocent citizens of the Republic, with a bayonet behind them, 
fcr no crime, for no wrong, “ got their first taste of discipline.” 


If they had suit cases a porter or’ not carry — the — 2 1 5 
that work. And they marched with military b riskness fom th 


tions to the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Behi — geant, ae ned it one of the captives showed 


each group was A ser, 
signs of faltering or 51 ip. nip, bi wa his Atom he heard a sharp “ Hold up 


there! Hold up there! 

Where is it that forced along sak a sergeant behind him the 
innocent citizen marches and gets his “ first taste of discipline,” 
the citizen not arrested upon a writ, not indeed taken into cns- 
tody because of aught he has done? Why, it is in the most popu- 
lous city of the great democracy of the world that behind this 
citizen strides a sergeant with à bayonet and says, Hold up 
there! Hip, hip, hip!” 

What a spectacle, Senators, is this presented to our view! 
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Then the headlines proceeds 

Drive strolls interrupted. 

Again— 

Hundreds sent for cards, 

Again— 

Amazed clothing workers. 

And the irony of this paragraph I beg yon to observe: 

One of the most spectacular raids was made by hundreds of men who 
were sent Into the clothing factory district just at the noon hour. As 
the workers poured out of the lofts about Twenty-third Street they found 
ee waiting for them, and soon there was a long line of 

soners. 

2 workers, however, got by and went to Madison and Union 
Square parks for their usual noon outings. The command went out to 
surround both parks and then everybody therein was questioned. Even 
a grey bearded man who must have been at least 70 was not permitted 
to leave. 

Why, the irony of the pretense that we make, and then of 
the act that we do! 


In the noon hour soldiers and safiors also went through Battery Park. 
At another period a company of guards took positions in Wall Street 
and everybody was 1 and questioned. This also produced results. 
That the guards meant business was evident from a reply that a soldier 
gave to a reporter when asked what he would do if a prisoner should 
attempt to run away. 

Shoot him” was the laconic reply. 

Then follow these headlines: 


Got them at“ movies“ too, 


Then— j 
Played no favorites. 


And then there is the headline: 
Bull pen“ grew jammed. 


Every slacker or violator of the law should be punished. None 
subject to military service should be permitted to escape. But 
to humiliate 40,000 citizens, to shove them along with bayonets, 
to subject them to prison and summary military force, merely 
because they are “suspects,” is a spectacle never before pre- 
sented in the Republic. And this has been done when ad- 
mittedly only 1 per cent might be “ slackers.” 

I speak upon this subject, Mr. President, because, as I said 
once before in this body some two or three months ago, there is 
only one place in all this land where there can be now even a 
measure of free expression, There is just one place in all this 
Nation where men, perhaps cloaked in the privilege of their 
office, are given the power to raise their voices in protest or in 
denunciation. The only place left in all this land where liberty 
finally may have its fight made for it, and where freedom may 
be protected, is right here in this body; and our democracy 
depends not alone upon our sitting here and doing as we ought 
to do in respect to this war. Our democracy depends not alone 
upon doing all that may be asked of us for the winning of this 
war, but our democracy depends, too, upon the courage, the 
moral courage, of the men who sit here, 96 in number, in this 
one body. Our democracy, its preservation and its perpetuity, 
depend upon these men and upon their courage. 

It is my purpose, Mr. President, in the future—I care not 
what may be the consequences; I care not what epithets may 
be cast, or what may be asserted when any protest is made 
against any illegal act—I intend hereafter, in the future, to voice 
at least the protest of one man upon this floor whenever ter- 
rorism is attempted or militarism runs rampant. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from California if he knows whether or not the writ of 
habeas corpus has been suspended? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr, President, the writ of 
habeas corpus and every other writ, when this thing is possible, 
has been in fact suspended. I want to say further that if the 
junior Senator from New York would relate what he saw and 
what he knows, he would tell you a tale of terrorism of good 
men and good women, patriotic men and patriotic women, that 
beggars description, and, indeed, is a tale that exceeds in its 
ugliness any tale that ever was related since we became a 
Republic. 

Mr. SHERMAN. May I inquire further whether the Senator 
thinks this is one of the ways of making democracy safe for the 
world or for the United States of America? 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, many of my 
colleagues, and among them the distinguished and very able and 
cultured Senator from Illinois, have been very much concerned 
because of our socialjstic yentures, and because we have taken 
various sorts of property under the urge of war or for war 
purposes or permanently. I am not so much concerned with 
these material things; but I am concerned—concerned so deeply 
that I can hardly adequately express myself—for the humanity 
of this land, and for the preservation of those things that up to 
this time we have deemed inalienable; the right of every man 


to pursue his course legitimately, patriotically in response to the 
law, and thus living to have his freedom and his liberty. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not care to take any 
time. I wish simply to state that some years before this war 
broke out a Prussian officer on the streets of Berlin ran a shoe- 
maker through the body and killed him. I refer to what was 
known as the Zabern affair. It was in time of peace. He did 
this because the shoemaker would not get off the street in ac- 
cordance with the order of the Prussian officer. The officer was 
not tried by the laws that relate to criminal offenses. I want 
to ask the Senate if it thinks there is uny material difference 
between militarism in Berlin, when in time of peace an oflicer 
runs a man through the body and is simply tried by a court- 
martial and reprimanded and given an inconsequential sen- 
tence, and bayoneting innocent men around over the streets of 
New York City when there is no martial law proclaimed, when 
civil law is in full effect; whether there is any difference be- 
tween democracy in the United States and militarism and 
Kaiserism in Berlin? 


DRY ZONE AROUND MUNITION PLANTS. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, as the Senator from Wash- 
ington has withdrawn his objection to the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolutior. (S. J. Res. 172) which I introduced 
a short time ago. I ask to have it read, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenprick in the chair). 
The Senator from Minnesota asks unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution referred to by him. 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 172. 5 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, authorized and empowered; at any time after the passage of 
this joint resolution, to establish zones of such size as he may deem 
advisable about coal mines, munition factories, shipbuilding plants, and 
such other plants for war material as may seem to him to require such 
action, whenever in his opinion the creation of such zones is necessary 
to, or advisable in, the proper prosecution of the war. and that he is 
hereby authorized and empowered to prohibit the sale, manufacture, or 
distribution of intoxicating liquors in such zones, and that any violation 
of the Presidents regulations in this regard shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not mote than one year or by fine of not more than 
$1,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, this joint resolution is in the 
exact form of a provision in the pending Agricultural bill, and 
which the Senate has adopted. The object in introducing it and 
urging its passage at this time is this: 

There are shipbuilding yards and factories in the United 
States situated in dry territory, and near those yards there 
have been temporarily established townships and villages for 
the purpose of selling liquor. I have one in mind. ‘The north- 
ern part of the State is Minnesota is dry, the city of Duluth, and 
all the mining district. Situated in Duluth is a large steel 
plant manufacturing for the Government and two shipbuilding 
yards. Across the bay in the State of Wisconsin the city of 
Superior is dry, but under the laws of Wisconsin a village may 
be organized, and 15 or 20 men have organized a village a few 
miles out of Superior, a mile and a quarter from the big steel 
plant, and are running special wagons loaded witi. liquor into 
the steel plant, into Duluth, into the mining district, and into 
the shipyards. The President ought to have power to establish 
a zone around those plants, and it ought not to await the slow 
progress of the Agricultural bill. From the discussion within 
the last few days, I should say it may be 30 days before the 
bill is finally agreed upon in conference. ; 

I therefore ask that the Senate pass this joint resolution at 
once, as it is very important. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I might ask the Sen- 
ator—although now that he has taken his seat I will not do 
so—in view of his interest in the efficiency of the war indus- 
tries, as manifested by this joint resolution, to explain to the 
Senate the somewhat inconsistent proposition of stopping these 
truck loads of bor that are going into the-steel works. A short 
time ago a member of the Shipping Board appeared before one 
of the committees of the Senate and testified at considerable 
length, and his testimony was given a great deal of publicity 
in the newspapers, that it was absolutely necessary for. the 
efficiency of workers in the shipyards that they should have 
intoxicating liquors to drink. It seems to me that if the ad- 
ministration is right about that, the carrying of truck loads of 
intoxicants into the shipyards and into the steel plants ought 
to be encouraged. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment, and then I will yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin, I want to call attention to a 
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letter, which is somewhat in conflict, however, with the testi- 
mony which I refer to, that was given by Mr. Colby, I think, a 
member of the Shipping Board, to the effect that the drinking 
of intoxicants increased the efficiency of workers. I have 
always understood that men advocated the right and privi- 
lege of drinking intoxicating liquors as a matter of personal 
liberty or pleasure or health, but it is the first time that I ever 
E ard it argued from a high and responsible quarter that the 
drinking of intoxicating liquors increased the efficiency of 
workingmen 25 per cent. 

Mr. President, the American Federation of Labor has joined 
with the Shipping Board in the contention that it is necessary 
for the efficiency of these employees of shipyards to have all that 
they want to drink, but I notice that there is some difference 
of opinion in the ranks of union labor itself on that subject. 
One of the most intelligent organizations of union labor, in my 
opinion, is the carpenters’ union, and I want to read to the 
Senate a very brief letter which I have here from one of the 
local unions of that organization at Hoquiam, Wash. It says: 

I am inclosing herewith sheets of a kind of literature that makes 
me warm, then hot, then boiling, then fighting mad—hence this channel 
of relief. Perhaps zon are as well aware as we are here on harbor 
that the absence o 1 is of vast benefit in the ship- 
pretenda she opposite in strug paving. the German game as thoes 

en 
e openly —— the German flag. The inclosed * 

Referring to a cireular attached to the letter, issued by the 
union label trades department of the American Federation of 
Labor, signed by John J. Manning, secretary-treasurer of that 
organization, resolving that the executive board of the union 
label trades department of the American Federation of Labor 
declares “its opposition to further prohibitory action, to the 
President of the United States, the Fuel Administrator, and to 
the Congress, setting forth the board’s reasons therefor,” with 
the reasons attached. Referring to that circular, this carpen- 
ters’ union of Hoquiam, Wash., says, as I was proceeding to 
read: 7 

The inclosed circular speaks “bunk™ and libels the good name of 
3.000 workers in the Aberdeen and Hoquiam . Mr. Schwab, who 
was recently here, should be able to absolutely the false statements 
of this inclosed circular. know of no worker who claims or intimates 
he could work better with a beer supply, and most any of the 3,000 
would feel like punching the fellow who tried to picture the rank and 
file of our union men as having a loyalty to country that rests on a 
taste for beer rather than a loyalty that springs from mind and heart. 
Senator, you can not do too much against the whole beer push to suit 
us here. If some Wi our labor officials wear a “ wet collar” with the 


ebain in the brewers’ hands, so much the worse for them. Some of our 
“ Jeaders "— 


Referring to leaders of organized labor 


tried the same stunt in our State in 1914 and got a sharp calling down 
for it. Not everybody appreciates that, in this district at least, enough 
drinking men voted “dry” in 1914 to more than furnish the majorities 
won by the prohibition law. The proper title for some of these so-called 
labor leaders” is beer servers.” 

The mass of laboring men believe in, appreciate, and want national 

prohibition, with Uncle Sam's efficient fist behind it. 
Respectfully, yours, 
‘ FRANKLIN H. BASSETT, 
Secretary Hoquiam Carpenters and 
Aberdecn-Hoquiam Building Trades Council, 

Mr. President, we have a resolution that was introduced by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] this morning, and I 
want to make just a few brief comments upon it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Before the Senator refers to that resolu- 
tion, he intimated that he thought there was something incon- 
sistent with this resolution and the position taken by the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board. I want to call his attention to the 
fact that the resolution prohibits nothing. It is identical with 
the amendment adopted in the Senate in the pending Agricul- 
tural bill. It merely authorizes the President to establish zones, 
and in eases where he feels that it is necessary he will exercise 
the authority given. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The joint resolution introduced by the 

Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], taken in connection 
with his remarks in presenting it, undoubtedly indicates that it 
is the purpose of the Senator from Minnesota that this shipment 
of beer from a neighboring town into the steel works should be 
stepped. 
Mr. LENROOT. If in the President's judgment the sale of 
liquor interferes with efficiency in war-working plants, the 
President will establish these zones, or, if there be cases where 
he feels it does not interfere, presumably he will not. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the resolution that was 
introduced by the Senator from Colorado, if I heard correctly 
the terms of it, inquired of the administration whether or not 
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there was not some way whereby the President could direct 
the officers of the various bureaus employing large numbers of 
people in the District of Columbia to remove their offices and 
employees to some place outside of the District of Columbia, 
and the President take this action under the Overman law, that 
was recently passed by Congress. There was nothing in the 
Overman law that has anything to do with that; and I only 
mention it because of the misunderstanding that seemed to 
exist at the time the Overman law was before Congress and 
was adopted as to the need of that law as a great war measure. 
I do not recollect that anything has been done under the Over- 
man law effecting any very radical change in the conduct of 
the business of the Government, although it was urged at the 
time as a matter of the utmost immediate importance and great 
pressing emergency of the Nation. 

There is nothing in the law, regardless of the Overman Act, 
which would require any of these bureaus referred to to keep 
their employees in the District of Columbia. These are 
agencies of various kinds. It was not necessary that the Over- 
man law should be passed to enable the President, according 
to the purport of the resolution of the Senator from Colorado, 
to direct offices employing large numbers of people to be estab- 
lished at some other place in the United States. The President 
had that authority before the Overman law was passed. The 
Overman law has not anything to do with it. There was not 
any such emergency for the passage of the Overman law as it 
was claimed to have, and it has had no effect whatever upon the 
conduct of the war. Nothing has been done since it passed 
that could not have been done before it was passed. 

There is just one other matter, Mr. President, that I want 
to refer to very briefly, and that is the question that has been 
discussed with a good deal of heat as to the action of the Gov- 
ernment in enforcing the draft law by arresting slackers in 
the city of New York. The claim is made that a great in- 
justice was done and outrage perpetrated because in the enforce- 
ment of the act innocent men were also apprehended. 

A short time ago the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] introduced a bill in Congress for the trial of the violators 
of the so-called espionage act by court-martial. Under the cir- 
cumstances existing at that time and the difficulties that there 
had been in punishing disloyalty and pro-Germanism and trea- 
son in the country, I was inclined to favor the bill which was 
introduced by the Senator from Oregon. But it was opposed 
by the President, and the Senator from Oregon, although I 
assume he has not changed his opinion in regard to the merits 
of the principle represented by his bill, dropped the bill and 
publicly announced that he would not press it because it was 
opposed by the President, 

Now and then there crops up in the Senate a reference to the 
President as the Commander in Chief, and from week to weex 
we see Senators abandoning legislation which they had been 
advocating in bills which they had introduced because of the 
opposition of the Commander in Chief. We have a Commander 
in Chief. The President is Commander in Chief, but what is 
the President the Commander in Chief of? This doctrine that 
he is Commander in Chief of all the people of the United 
States, including Congress, is a new doctrine. The Constitution 
does not provide anything of that kind. The Constitution desig- 
nates the President as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
of the Navy. The men who are enlisted in military services 
are compelled to obey his orders under the Constitution. But 
whenever this doctrine that he is the Commander in Chief of 
the Senate of the United States begins to have credence in the 
country, then will be time to talk about the failure of democ- 
racy. 

I was very much surprised this morning, Mr. President, in 
view of this record of the Senator from Oregon, to hear him 
say that a slacker, a man who is subject to the draft and who is 
evading it, a man who is concealing his liability to military 
service in order that his neighbor might take his place, ought 
not to be arrested except by due process of law. That is quite 
a different proposition from the one he advocated a very short 
time ago, .The law against espionage did not specify or define 
a military offense. It provided by statute a civil offense, and 
it was a departure from custom and ordinary principle for the 
Senator from Oregon to say that those guilty of that civil 
offense should be proceeded against by military court-martial. 
I believe, however, that there was much justification for the 
provision even in going to that extent, in view of the difliculties 
that we were confronted with in the beginning of our military 
efforts in this great war, which involves our national existence. 
So I was very much surprised to see the reverse attitude taken 
by the Senator from Oregon when he says that a purely military 
offense, opposition to the authority and the enforcement of the 
military law, the conscript act, which puts men under military 
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order and military control, should not be punished and re- 
strained except by civil process. 

There was a statement made this morning which somewhat 
surprised me in this connection, that habeas corpus had been 
suspended in New York. There is nothing in the newspapers to 
that effect. What is habeas corpus? There is nothing in the 
instance that has been described here which would indicate that 
the writ of habeas corpus had been interfered with in the slight- 
est degree. Everybody knows what it is; every lawyer at least. 
‘If a citizen of the United States wants to avail himself of that 
great bulwark of liberty he goes into a civil court, appears 
before a judge of competent jurisdiction, and makes an allega- 
tion that he is restrained of his liberty unlawfully by a certain 
person. Habeas corpus is the writ which the judge issues com- 
manding the person who is alleged to be unlawfully restraining 
another person of his liberty to bring the prisoner before the 
court, that the reason for his imprisonment may be inquired 
into. I venture to say, notwithstanding the assertions this 
morning, that the writ of habeas corpus still flourishes in all its 
vigor in the civil courts of New York, and that there is not a 
man of the thousands who were apprehended by these officers in 
the performance, in my opinion, of their duty to put into effect 
the draft act for military service who could not have had the 
lawfulness of his imprisonment inquired into and a judicial 
decision rendered at the earliest possible moment by anyone of 
a dozen civil courts in the city of New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that armed soldiers 
went into business offices and took men from behind their desks, 
went into places of amusement and took them away from ladies 
whom they were escorting, and took men who were over the 
draft age and men who were under the draft age and put them 
in police stations and school yards and armories, and kept them 
under observation until they could send for some one who could 
prove that they were not slackers and were in good faith loyal 
citizens. Is it right for the Government to arrest men without 
notice under such circumstances? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; but I want to explain my answer 
by saying I think it is unfortunate in any case that an innocent 
man should be apprehended. Yet if it is found necessary in the 
search for slackers and evaders of the draft in the strictest 

d of enforcement of the draft act to make inquiry in this way 
into the status of men about whom there is any doubt as to 
whether or not they are eligible to the draft, it is a justifiable 
military proceeding under military law. 

There is some talk here about the outrage of a sergeant 
standing up behind and erdering men to step. A million and a 
half of the citizens of this country, as loyal, at least, as any of 
those referred to in this debate, are keeping step to the orders 
of sergeants in France and are obeying the military orders of 
their superior officers. In the enforcement of the law, in the 
inquiry which is necessary to be made as to whether or not a 
man is eligible, there is nothing which has been disclosed here 
of the facts in this proceeding that shows that any great hurd- 
ship about which any lover of liberty need be unnecessarily ex- 
cited has been visited upon any of these people. There is talk 
nbout terrorism and talk of injustice. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a second I will yield to the 
Senator. Yet there is no showing here, either from the news- 
paper articles that have been read or from the statements of 
Senators on the floor, that any great hardship has been imposed 
upon a single individual. There is nothing to show any serious 
mistreatment of anybody. On the contrary, the showing is that 
the inquiry in order to separate the cowards and the slackers 
aniong those who were arrested from those who had not violated 
the draft act was carried out as expeditiously as possible and 
efficiently, without any very great hardship upon anybody who 
was affected. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to suggest to the Senator also, 
and ask his judgment as to this point: Of course, New York is 
a very important portion of the country and the people of New 
York ought to have their rights respected and observed, but New 
York is not the whole country and the people there have not, 
perhaps, a superior right to people in other parts of the country. 
Tf we grant that an officer in New York representing the Depart- 


ment of Justice or some other department has exceeded his 


authority and has done things he ought not to have done, is it 
fair to hold out to the world the picture of the whole country 
being unlawfully invaded or the rights of citizens invaded over 
the country and a state of terrorism existing, threatening the 
whole country? Is there any sort of justification for that kind 
of a view? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I think it is an exaggerated view of the 
matter and, as I said before, nothing to arouse the indignation 
of anyone who looks at it, it seems to me, in a judicial attitude 
and takes time to inquire into what actually occurred there 
before he proceeds to denounce it. Practica.ly, the fact of the 
case is, we have very little information as to what actually 
occurred. There is a good deal of misapprehension, I think, 
about the number of slackers found ; and I think the 300 slackers 
the Senator from New York referred to were not mentioned as 
300 out of the entire 45,000, but 300 out of a certain contingent 
who were gathered in a certain district. That appeared from 
something that was later read into the Recorp. But if there 
were but a hundred slackers, men evading the duties of citizen- 
ship, in that city while a million and a half of their fellow citi- 
zens have responded to the orders of the country, donned the 
military uniform, obeyed the orders of their Government, and 
are fighting its battles amid the horrors of German warfare 
along the front line in France, the steps which were taken to 
apprehend these men who refused to do their duty, to live up 
to the obligations of citizenship at a time when the existence 
of the country is at stake, were justified if they were necessary 
in the enforcement of the act. I am not prepared to say that 
it was not necessary that this means should have been taken 
to identify them and to segregate them from those whom they 
were with. . 

Mr? KIRBY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surri of South Carolina 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Washington yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KIRBY. I thought the Senator had finished. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not quite finished. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. The Senator from Washington is a very able 
legislator and a very able lawyer. I desire to ask him if he 
thinks had this law been perfectly drawn and competently ad- 
ministered that such an abuse could have taken place under it? 
In other words, is any law perfectly drawn or competently ad- 
ministered which makes it necessary for the authorities to draw 
into a great net both the innocent and the guilty in order to 
ascertain who may be innocent and who may be guilty? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that is not the fault of 
the law. If there is any fault there at all, it is the fault of the 
administration of the law; it is not a question of legislation. 
It seems to me that we could not put into this statute detailed 
instructions as to just how it should be carried out; I think 
that there must be some latitude left to the administrative offi- 
cers; and I am very glad to say that that discretion in the ease 
of this law has been exercised by the Provost Marshal General 
and those acting under him very wisely and very efficiently, and 
that the latitude that was allowed him in the making of the 
regulations for the administration and enforcement of the law 
has been justified and vindicated. 

Mr. FRANCE. Will the Senator yield while I explain what I 
have in mind? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; I will yield briefly, but I should 
not care to have the Sezator go on at much length. 

Mr. FRANCE. I wish to say that this whole incident has come 
about owing to the defects which existed in the first draft law. 
If under that law the suggestions which were made from this 
side of the Chamber had been adopted, if in April or in May, 
1917, the measures which were urged upon this side had been 
accepted, all the men from 18 to 45 years of age would have been 
enrolled ; each one would have had his card; each one bearing a 
card would have been wearing an insignia of the service; and 
such an abuse could not have occurred. The whole thing has 
come about through an imperfectly and inadequately drawn law 
and through a law incompetently administered. That is my 
. and I desire to have that suggestion go into the 

CORD. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am very glad to have 
yielded to the Senator from Maryland to allow him to make 
that statement. I do not, however, agree with him either as to 
the inadequacy of the law or as to the incompetency of its 
administration. I think the law is adequate and that its ad- 
ministration has been excellent and most efficient. ` 

Mr. FRANCE. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact, if he will yield for a moment, that we have all 
admitted that the law was inadequate, inasmuch as we have 
amended it recently so that men are included who are of the 
ages from 18 to 45. I am referring to the law which was in 
operation at the time when this general raid took place. We 
all realize that the law providing for registration only of those 
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from 21 to 81 was defective; and for that reason we amended 
it to include those of lesser and greater ages. 

Mx. POINDEXTER. The changing of the ages of the draft 
is quite a different matter from the registration provided for 


under the law. That has not been changed in any material 


respect. 

Mr. BENET. Will the Senator from Washington allow me to 
make a statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BENET. Since this discussion came up, I have talked 
with Provost Marshal General Crowder, and he has authorized 
me to say that his department had nothing to do with these 
arrests and did not authorize them. I simply state that for the 
benefit of the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], who 
has the floor, as it bears out the position he has taken. The 
arrests were not made under the authority or with the knowl- 
edge of anyone who is connected with the administration of 
the selective-draft law. ies 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask a question just there? ln a al 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. If the War Department did not authorize these 
arrests, who did order the soldiers and the sailors of the United 
States to make them? The soldiers and sailors of the United 
States obey only their superior officers. They never woukl have 
been there for any other reason. Somebody in authority called 
out the United States troops. Who was it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Whoever it was, I myself am mighty 
glad that it was done, and I hope they will do it all over the 
United States. 

Mr. LODGE. That is another question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope that every slacker, every man 
who is subject to the draft and who is evading it, will be appre- 
hended and not through any court proceedings, because it is a 
military proceeding. They are subject to orders when they are 
registered and they ought to be apprehended and put into the 
military camps for training and made to do their duty in accord- 
ance with the law. The administration is worthy of commenda- 
tion instead of denunciation for doing it. 

I have criticized the administration in a mild way at different 
times because of its negligence in enforcing the draft law, be- 
eause of its refusal to put men to work or to put them to fight 
when they had been exempted to go into the war industries of 
the country and then quit work and loafed upon the streets, with 
the approval and the tacit consent of the administration. I 
have criticized the administration in times past because of the 
delay of the administration in enforcing those statutes which 
have been placed upon the books in order to compel loyalty to 
and support of the Government in a foreign war; but when the 
Government acts, when the Government takes drastic measures 
to enforce these laws down to the last man who is violating 
them, I want to speak in approval of such action. I do not want 
to hold the administration up to obloquy, I do not want to have 
it go out all over the country that the Senate of the United 
States is unanimous in its objection to any measures whatever 
that may be necessary on the part of the Government to enforce 
these war measures. I trust that we can avoid the demoralizing 
effect that such an idea would create among those who are 
already too prone to shirk their responsibility or even to aid 
the enemy. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a moment. Something has been 
said in criticism of the American Protective League. I have 
not any connection with it at all, but I want to say that the 
men who belong to that organization have rendered an in- 
valuable service to the country. Instead of being denounced 
as extraconstitutional and extralegal—as it may be they are— 
they are entitled to the thanks and to the gratitude of the coun- 
try for aiding the officials of the Government in searching out 
disloyalty and treason and for upholding the hands of the 
people in the conduct of this great struggle. Now I yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
has been very kind in yielding and I wish merely to make a 
brief explanation. 

When I referred to incompetence in the enforcement of the 
law I was referring to such incidents as this incident in New 
York. I was not referring to any incompetence on the part of 
the Provost Marshal General, for I think that Provost Marshal 
General Crowder is one of the great figures which have been 
developed by this war, and I am sure we all recognize the dis- 
tinguished service he has performed. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Washington will allow me, 
I desire to say that he misunderstood my question. The Sena- 


tor from South Carolina [Mr. Benet] stated by authority that 
the Provost Marshal General had stated that these arrests were 
not made by his orders; that he had nothing to do with them. 
We are all of one opinion about the Provost Marshal General; 
he has carried out the great and difficult work of the draft most 
admirably, and he has not ordered the proceeding which has 
taken place in New York. Now, if we are going to commend 
that, as the Senator from Washington proposes, who is to be 
commended? Whether we condemn or commend, we ought at 
least to know whom we must praise or whom we must condemn. 
I only wanted to get the information. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. Presideut, will the Senator yield to me 
further? z 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would rather reply to one Senator at 
a time; but I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRANCE. I simply wish to say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I did not misunderstand his question. I 
was referring to a statement made somewhat earlier. 

Mr. LODGE. I said the Senator from Washington misunder- 
stood my question. I was not discussing the matter of what 
was done in New York at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I did not misunderstand 
the question of the Senator from Massachusetts. I agree with 
him in the suggestion implied in his question, that when soldiers 
and sailors act they act under the authority of the military; 
they can not act under any other authority; and, regardless of 
the merits of the question, the military authorities must be re- 
sponsible for the action of the men under their command, I 
agree entirely with what the Senator says in that respect. 

Mr. LODGE. And yet Gen. Crowder has stated, through the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Benet], that he had nothing 
to do with it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Personally or in his official capacity he 
may not have had anything to do with it, but that does not 
make any difference. Because I express a complimentary 
opinion about Gen, Crowder is no reason why there are not 
some things which we may discuss even though Gen. Crowder 
did have nothing to do with them. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree with what the Senator has said about 
Gen. Crowder fully; but he is charged with the enforcement of 
the draft law, and he has not used the troops for the purpose 
for which they were used in New York. Who has? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will let the Senator inquire further 
into that—undoubtedly their superior officers. The President, 
of course, is responsible, he being the Commander in Chief of 
1 although he is supposed to act through the Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I might suggest that possibly 
it was done at the instance of the district boards in New York. 
They may be anxious to round up these men in order to make 
easier the next registration, on the same theory as the board 
in this city has sent with their pay checks circulars to all the 
department clerks suggesting that they register here, no matter 
where they come from. This incident may have occurred be- 
cause of the extraordinary zeal of the district boards. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am very glad that they have some 
extraordinary zeal if that be the case. 

Some reference has been made here to jabbing citizens around 
with bayonets. That would be a very serious thing if they were 
jabbed around with bayonets; but there is nothing whatever 
in the report of this proceeding to disclose that anybody was 
jabbed around with a bayonet. I think it would not hurt a 
slacker very much if he were jabbed around a little with a 
bayonet, but there is no indication here that that was done. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Washington 
yield to me for a, moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. “ Yes; I yicld to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. Is it the Senator’s idea that if a man fails to 
register or is a slacker in that respect and does not comply with 
the proclamation of the President and present himself for regis- 
tration that he is subject to being rounded up by soldiers or 
sailors or under the military laws to be arrested and taken 
before the board and registered? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If he is subject to registration under 
the law, he is subject to military orders. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the law does not say so. The 
law that we enacted provided just exactly what shall be done, 
The civil courts must be appealed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, whatever may be provided as a 
supplementary proceeding in that respect, under the entire act a 
man subject to the draft who refuses or fails to register, or if 
registered absents himself from the places where the conscripts 
are ordered to assemble, is subject to military arrest. By ex- 
press provision all departments of the Government are subject 
to the orders of the President for the enforcement of the law, 
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and the President is required to make any order, rule, or regula- 
tion necessary for the enforcement of the act. 

There is just one further thing I wish to refer to, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and that is the reference which has been made to and the 
‘denunciation of an alleged state of terrorism which the country 
is now in. The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] referred 
to it. I have the very greatest respect for the opinions of the 
Senator from California, but we are all expected to act upon 
our individual judgment about these matters. I myself do not 
feel, either as a citizen or as a Senator, that there is any state 
of terrorism in this country. I do not believe that any loyal 
newspaper really has any fear of publishing what it chooses to 
publish within the law and the truth. If it has, it is a craven 
coward and unworthy of the consideration of the Senate. Any 
man who is really a man, who obeys the law and supports the 
Government, is perfectly immune and, in my judgment, knows 
that he will have the protection of the law in exercising his 
rights as a citizen. I think that we are very far from having a 
state of terrorism. The very editorial from the New York 
World read to the Senate by the Senator from Oregon, denounc- 
ing in the most unmeasured terms this act of the Government, 
shows that that paper at least is not terrorized and is not afraid 
to express its opinion. 

There are things for which I would criticize the Government 
in regard to newspapers, not so much as to present conditions 
as those which existed for a long time after we went into the 
war and up to a quite recent date. Newspapers which fawned 
upon the administration and which yet opposed the Nation in 
this war, certain disloyal papers—pro-German papers—fiatter- 
ing the administration were published. But that is very largely 
overcome, and I do not believe that a loyal paper in the United 
States which supports our cause in this great war is in any 
state of terrorism or has any reason to be afraid of printing the 
truth in criticism of public officials. If it is afraid, it mistakes 
the temper of the American people. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I can not agree with some 
of the views expressed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Porxpexter]. Of course, I agree with everything that he says 
so far as he expresses the opinion that everybody should be 100 
per cent loyal to the country and to the war in which we have 
engaged. Of course, I agree with him that the legislation that 
Congress has passed should be thoroughly and effectively en- 
forced; but, Mr. President, we had better not get excited on 
either side of this question until we know the facts relating to 
the whole transaction. We have seen newspaper accounts of 
what is alleged to have happened in New York yesterday; we 
have heard the statement of the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Carper] about what he saw and what he has heard; we 
have had various denials from several bureaus or departments 
of the Government as to their connection with the original 
transaction; but the question in my mind is whether or not what 
was done in New York was done according to law. If it was 
done in the legal enforcement of the draft act, I have no criti- 
cism to make of it; but I have yet to learn—and I shall be sur- 
prised to learn—that the draft act authorized the proceedings 
which are alleged to have taken place in New York on yesterday. 

Mr. President, there is no man in Congress who has a greater 
contempt for a slacker than I have; there is no man here or 
elsewhere who will do more to bring to book and to round up, 
always by legal authority and by due process of law, the civilian 
who has not yet entered upon the military service of the United 
States though compelled to register as eligible for that service 
when called; but, Mr. President, it is not wise, in my opinion, 
in the naturally inflammable state of public opinion and hos- 
tility to slackers, directly or indirectly, to sty a word which shall 
put in jeopardy the rights of peaceful citizens who are not liable 
to military service. ; 

I do not know that I thoroughly understand all that the Sena- 
tor from Washington said; but if he means that by the viola- 
tion of the rights of 39,000 people who are not subject to mili- 
tary service and were not eligible to the draft and were not of 
draft age and were not compelled by law to register as such, if 
100 slackers or 10 slackers were caught, he is satisfied with the 
proceedings, I entirely disagree with him. Every man in this 
country is entitled to a government by law, Mr. President. 
Even the Army and the Navy and the Department of Justice 
are subject to laws passed by Congress and to the Constitution 
of the United States. It is not necessary to assert that the writ 
of habeas corpus has been suspended. Everybody knows that 
it has not, and it has not been violated in this case. The Sen- 
ator from Washington, in my opinion, is quite correct when he 
Says that matter does not concern the subject under considera- 
tion. If anybody has been illegally arrested, he should have 


applied to the court for a writ of habeas corpus to be discharged, 
unless the State could show good reason for holding him; but 


that question did not come up in these alleged irregularities that 
took place in the city of New York yesterday. 

Here were 40,000 people, old and young, arrested and herded 
into armories; arrested, not by a warrant issued by civil au- 
thority, but grabbed by people, as the New York World states, 
under authority assumed and exercised by one De Woody, who 
is the representative of the Department of Justice, so it is 


stated, in New York City. Now, either Mr. De Woody and the 
Department of Justice had authority to conduct this raid and 
round-up, or they did not. If they had authority, they could 
only have had authority granted by a United States statute, by 
an act of Congress, I believe in the enforcement of the draft 
act radically and thoroughly. Was this raid conducted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the draft act, or of any legisla- 
tion passed by Congress for its enforcement? I do not know. I 
have not read the draft act this morning. I do not recall any- 
thing in the draft act by which innocent people are subject to 
restraint of their liberty because the military authority of the 
United States, acting through its soldiers and sailors, under 
command of their officers, may suspect that a man is subject to 
the draft act or is a slacker. 

I do not recall that there is anything in the draft act that com- 
pels a registrant to continually carry his certificate of registra- 
tion with him, on his person. Now, there may be such a provi- 
sion; and if there is, and a duly constituted agent of the De- 
partment of Justice, or possibly of the local board, has been au- 
thorized by law to accost a stranger and arrest him unless he 
can show his card of registration, then I am willing to concede 
that the proceeding may have been legal; but I do not know 
those facts yet. I have been informed on the floor here this 
morning that there is no provision in the law which requires a 
registrant to carry his certificate of registration always with 
him. But this proceeding, where men who came to New York 
City and got off of a train are immediately taken into custody 
upon their personal appearance because they are suspected of 
being of draft age, and put into an armory and held there, re- 
strained of their liberty, their business appointments canceled, 
deprived of food, taken out later in the day and given food at a 
restaurant under the direction of a military sergeant, allowed to 
eat at his sufferance, is a proceeding for which I should like to 
have the law shown to me before I approve of it, because I am 
surprised if that is the law. 

As I say, I do not propose to fly into a passion upon this ques- 
tion in either direction. As the Senator from Massachusetts 
has said, what we ought to do, if we do anything, is to ascertain 
the facts, for it fs a serious question. I am not going to de- 
nounce the Department of Justice, who, the junior Senator from 
New York says, disavow the whole proceeding and say they are 
utterly ignorant of it, nor the office ef the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, who says that he is equally ignorant of the whole proceed- 
ing; nor am I prepared to denounce an organization because it 
is extraconstitutional or extralegal. It may be a voluntary as- 
sociation, and the American Protective League may have done 
all the good things and be as patriotic as the Senator from 
Washington says, and as I say and think. At the same time it 
is not one of the duly constituted agencies of our Government 
for the enforcement of justice or of the law. I do not know 
what part it had in this proceeding; so I hope the Committee on 
Military Affairs or the Committee on the Judiciary will take 
pains to request the heads of the various Cepartments of the 
Government to advise us what instructions were issued. 

Of course, if the head of the Department of Justice has a law 
authorizing the proceeding upon his statement that upon knowl- 
edge and belief and information a lot of men subject to the 
draft who were trying to evade it, known as slackers, would be 
in New York on a certain day—if he has authority of law to 
arrest them, I can well understand that upon his request to 
either the War Department or the Navy Department, the heads 
of those departments would put at the service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, if in the opinion of the Department of Justice it 
was necessary, such military force as, acting under the civilian 
authority, would arrest these men. But that men can be in- 
discriminately arrested and deprived of their liberty without a 
charge being made against them, or a writ or a warrant in the 
hands of a properly accredited official of this Government, upon 
suspicion, of course violates every constitutional right in this 
country as to a man’s not being liable to be deprived of his life 
or of his liberty or of his property without due process of law. 
Because this country is at war, the Constitution is not suspended, 
nor are the constitutional guarantees suspended, and we have 
not yet been turned over to the military authority in this 
country, Mr. President. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from: Massachusetts? 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I just want to ask the Senator a question. I 
agree with him entirely that we want to know the facts and the 
law before we either praise or condemn; but it seems to me it is 
very important that we should know who ordered the troops 
of the United States and the sailors of the United States to take 
part in a proceeding of this magnitude, because the control of 
the Army and the Navy is a very serious matter. Provost 
Marshal General Crowder denies any association with it. The 
Department of Justice had nothing to do with it. Who is order- 
ing our soldiers and sailors to do this particular work? 

I am not denying the right; I only want to find out who is 
responsible, and who gave the order. Does it not seem to the 
Senator that that is a good point to reach? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, yes, Mr. President. In a matter that 
may develop as a very grave matter, such as this may, it would 
be a very uninspiring example to set before the country of the 
competence of the United States Senate if we should go off half- 
cocked and take action upon a subject merely on the basis of a 
newspaper report and the statement of a Senator as to what he 
saw, without knowing anything about whether it is authorized 
in the law or not. Therefore the Senator from Massachusetts 
and I are in entire accord that we should find out who ordered 
these soldiers and sailors to participate in this transaction that 
occurred in New York, and who ordered Mr. De Woody to do 
what he did in connection with the matter. I have no doubt 
that to-morrow we will be in possession of information from 
the various departments of the Government which will give us 
the facts in this matter. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL, The Senator has said that he had not the 
draft act before him at this time. Section 5 of the draft act 
provides: 7 

Every such person 

That is, those between 21 and 31— 
shall be deemed to have notice of the requirements of this act upon 
the egg more of said proclamation or other notice as aforesaid given 
by the President or by his direction; and any person who shall will- 
fully fail or refuse to present himself for tration or to submit 
thereto as herein provided shall be gals of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
upon conviction in the district court of the United States having juris- 
diction thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, and shail thereupon be Culy registered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. That, of course, contemplates the 
registration of these draftees, or eligible draftees, and their 
punishment for not registering, and that is all conducted under 
the civil authority. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, after they are registered they are 
subject to call, and then become liable to military duty; but 
they are classified into different classes, so that of the total 
of something like 9,600,000 who registered under the first 
draft there were something like 3,000,000 who became subject 
to military law. The others, unless they were called, classified 
in class 1, and notified to report at a certain time, were not 
under military law and subject to military authority. Up 
to that time, of course, they were subject to the civil authority 
and civil tribunals. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Yes; I understand perfectly. Now, I am 
not criticizing any department of the Government for arrest- 
ing a man who was subject to the military authority of the 
Government without any action of the Department of Justice 
or any participation whatever of the civil authorities. If he 
is subject to military discipline and is slacking, he should be 
treated almost like a deserter. He should be arrested by the 
military arm of the Government, to whose orders he is subject. 
I am talking about the military arm of the Government or the 
civil arm of the Government, either, conducting an indiserimi- 
nate dragnet and arresting 40,000 people, without knowing 
whether they are subject to the military authority of the 
Government or not, on suspicion, and then picking out and 
releasing those that it could not prove are slackers and retain- 
ing those that it can prove are slackers. 

Mr. FALL. I am in thorough agreement with the Senator, 
except that I go-further. In my judgment the secret-service 
officers of any department—the Department of Justice, for 
example—would have no right to round up 20,000 or 30,000 or 
10,000 or 5,000 men upon the supposition that there might be 
among that number two or three or a dozen or a thousand men 
who were liable to military service and who were slackers or 
who were seeking to evade such military service. Of course I 
nm not there making a technical distinction between liability 
to military service and being within the military service. When 
n man is in the military service he is subject to arrest by the 


provost guard; but when a man is liable to military service he 
is yet protected by the Constitution of the United States and 
the civil laws and the courts. y 

Mr. KIRBY obtained the floor. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
vote on the joint resolution before he begins his remarks? 

Mr. KIRBY. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Minnesota a question. As I remember, in the previous 
joint resolution upon a kindred subject, the zones which the 
President was authorized to establish in the proximity of mili- 
tary posts both of the Army and of the Navy were limited in 
extent to a distance of 5 miles from the military post. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not sure about it, but I say it is 
my impression. At any rate, whatever the fact may be as to 
that, I notice that the joint resolution as offered by the Senator 
authorizes the President to establish such zones around coal 
mines, shipbuilding plants, and other plants engaged in war- 
supply activity as in his discretion may be necessary. Now, I 
simply suggest to the Senator that while, of course, I do not as- 
sume that the Executive would do it, under that joint resolu- 
tion the President of the United States, if he wanted to, could 
establish zones of such size as to put the whole country, by Ex- 
ecutive order, on a bone-dry basis. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will say to the Senator that I have simply 
followed the exact language which the Senate considered and 
adopted at a previous time. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. It is not law now, is it? 

Mr, KELLOGG. No; it is not law, but it has passed the 
Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am willing and anxious to give the 
President authority to establish a dry zone in the neighborhood 
of any industry that is producing war materials or in any way 
aiding the war—I do not care if it is 10 miles or 15 miles—but to 
say that the President can make it of such extent as he thinks 
necessary might include the whole State, and I do not think 
that is called for. I wondered if the Senator could not modify 
his joint resolution so as to say that “the boundaries of said 
zone shall not be more than 10 miles distant from the industry 
to be protected,” or some such clause as that, which would not 
give the President absolute authority. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is very difficult to say how much of n 
zone there should be. Take Fort Snelling, which is a little more 
than 10 miles from some parts of two large cities near it. Take 
Fort Sheridan, in Chicago. It is more than 10 miles from the 
south part of the city of Chicago. I do not think the President 
is liable to abuse this power by placing large zones, like whole 
States, in the prohibited district ; and it is very difficult to draw 
a line exactly where that zone ought to end. The 5-mile zone 
has proven to be ineffective, because it is not large enough to 
prevent the sale of liquor in the camps. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Of course, I do not know how large such 
a zone ought to be, Mr. President. I do not know how far a 
man would travel to get a drink if he was thirsty enough; but 
it can not be that it is difficult to name some distance in ex- 
cess of which the President is not authorized to go. 

For instance, if there is a city within 20 miles of some place 
engaged in shipbuilding, and the city is not a prohibition city, 
or if it is 25 or 30 miles away, does the Senator want the whole 
city, irrespective of the action of its own people, if it has the 
local license system, to be subject to the possibility that the 
President may at any time establish prohibition in that city? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; I do not; and I do not think there is 
any danger of that being done. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Ah! There we come again to putting 
in the executive branch of the Government all authority, on the 
theory that they will exercise only a part of it. Mr. President, 
I do not like this kind of legislation that continually turns over 
to the executive branch of the Government these powers, sub- 
ject to their unrestricted discretion, while we afterwards say 
among ourselves that we have given the power to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have the draft act under which 
the President has authority to make zones around military 
camps. It reads: 

That the President of the United States, as Commander in Chief of 
the Army, is authorized to make such regulations governing the pro- 
hibition of alcoholic liquors in or near military camps, and to the 
officers and enlisted men of the Army, as he may from time to time 

necessary or advisable. us ; 

We passed, I think, a provision in the Senate for a 5-mile 
limit, but in conference the language came out, and what I have 
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just read was agreed upon. Then in section 13, in reference to 
vice zones, and so forth, we leave it entirely to the discretion 
of the President. This language follows yery much the language 
of those sections. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No, if the Senator will pardon me, not in 
my opinion. The statute the Senator reads succeedec a propo- 
sition already passed the Senate to limit the zone to 5 miles. 
The statute the Senator quotes from still has some words of 
partial limitation at least, because it says about or near the 
place; but the language used by the Senator from Minnesota 
is only such zone as the President may in his discretion estab- 


lish. - 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true with reference to 
the liquor proposition, but here is a sentence from section 13: 

That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, empowered, and 
directed during the present war to do everything by him deemed neces- 
sary to suppress and prevent the keeping or setting up of houses of ill 
fame, et., * è within such tance as he may deem needful 
of any military camp, station, ete. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not doubt the Senater could find an 
analogy for this sort of legislation, but if it is unwise legislation 
subject to the criticism I make upon it it is no answer to that 
erticism to say that we have been unwise in the past. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator suggested that it 
should be made to conform along the lines of previous legisla- 
tion, and it does conform to the law we passed. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Not quite. 

Mr. LENROOT. I call attention to the fact that the language 
of the pending resolution is that zones may be established about 
these places. The language is the same as the language in the 
previous act. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. What importance does the Senator attach 
to the word “ about.” 

Mr. LENROOT. It means that it must be beyond the ship- 
yards or plants. It would be impossible for the President to make 
a State dry under the authority to establish a zone about a 
certain place. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. “About” means all around, in my opin- 
ion, and does not circumscribe the length of the diameter at all. 
I may be mistaken, however. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the concurrent resolution of the House 
(H. Con. Res. 51) providing for the printing of a certain num- 
ber of copies of H. R. 12863, entitled “A bill to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes.” 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution: 

S. 934. An act authorizing the State of Montana to select 
other lands in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north, range 
30 east, within the limits of the Huntley irrigation project and 
the ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation in said State; 

S. 936. An act to anthorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
convey to the city of Bozeman, Mont., certain land for alley 
purposes ; 

S. 4597. An act extending the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; and 

II. J. Res. 325. Joint resolution amending section 8 of the 
amendment to the act entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask leave, out of order, to 
introduce a petition to be referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage, the petition of a committee signed by Mrs. H. R. 
Allen, chairman, and Ethel A. Wragg, secretary. It is ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States, the Vice Presi- 
dent, and Senator Manrix, and Senator GALLINGER—it was 
adopted before Senator GALLINGER'S death—and to the two Sen- 
ators from Idaho, my colleague and myself, praying for the 
immediate voting upon and passage of the amendment to the 
National Constitution providing for woman suffrage. I move 
that it be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage, of 
which the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] is chairman. 

The motion was agreed to, : i 
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MINERALS AND METALS FOR wan PURPOSES. 


Mr. HENDERSON, from the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11259) to provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of those ores, metals, and minerals which have for- 
merly been largely imported, or of which there is or may be 
an inadequate supply, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 558) thereon. 

RILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HALE introduced a bill (S. 4913) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen L. Goodwin, which was read twice by its 
title and, with accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

ARKEST OF ALLEGED SLACKERS. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I have listened to the discussion 
this morning about a matter not really before the Senate with 
great interest. The arbitrary use of power and its abuse is 
always to be deprecated. But, Mr. President, the enforcement 
of the draft law and the organization of an army necessarily 
must be done with dispatch and in a more or less summary 
way, and the discovery and apprehension of those who would 
violate the draft law and evade it and escape military duty must 
be proceeded with in that way, in my opinion. 

I do not think there is any need for the United States Senate 
to become unduly excited because the editor of the New York 
World has thrown a fit about the particular manner of the en- 
forcement of the draft law for apprehending slackers in New 
York. The editor of the New York World represents probably 
the policy of a great paper, but the New York World does not 
control the destinies of the world, nor of the United States, nor 
of the State of New York, nor even of the city of New York, and 
until a Senator comes upon this floor and complains with a 
resolution introduced for an investigation of the conduct it 
seems to me that it is beyond our province to consider the mat- 
ter at all or waste the time of the Senate about it. I did not 
expect to take any time upon it and would not do so except for 
the observations that have been made by some other Senators. 

The New York World and other newspapers of the country 
have frequently furnished more flagrant examples of the un- 
warranted exercise of power and abuse of privilege, in a more 
harsh and unjust manner in many instances, against public 
officials in villification and abuse of them because their official 
conduct did not square with the correspondents’ or editors’ idea 
of what their conduct should have been than is shown in the 
action of the authorities in New York in the apprehension of 
slackers and violators of the draft law. 

So far as I am concerned, we have determined on the military 
policy of this country. We have determined the method of rais- 
ing an army, and all the power of the Nation is behind that 
determination to organize the Army as it ought to be organized, 
summarily when necessary, and without especial regard to the 
wishes of those who would violate the law, who are slackers 
and who have been trying to evade service. 

If in the necessary enforcement of this law in a summary 
way some individuals are inconvenienced or individual rights 
are infringed or invaded more or less, they must put up with 
that rather than that the law shall not be enforced. 

It must be remembered that we have quite recently changed 
the law to take two out of three boys of all between 18 and 21 
years of age in the draft for Army service, notwithstanding 
1,000,000 below the age of 21 had already volunteered, and 
every time the one man of the hundreds of thousands of slackers 
in the first draft age escapes it requires one more man from 
below the first draft age of the boys who were unable to con- 
vince Congress of the reason or necessity for their exclusion 
from the last draft to take his place. 

I do not know whether Gen. Crowder's department is respon- 
sible for the action complained of or not, and I do not care. I do 
not care whether the Department of Justice is responsible for 
it or not; but there must be a procedure to determine this 
matter, to discover the people who are slackers, and to put them 
into the Army where they belong. There evidently is authority 
behind this movement to do it. I do not think it should be 
exercised in an arbitrary way; I do not think authority ought 
to be abused; but I say to the Senate there is no need to worry 
about the condition that is said to exist yonder in the State of 
New York at this time. Let the slackers be rounded up, and if 
other people must suffer some slight inconvenience let it be 
remembered that it is for the general good. Let the Army be 
organized and the slackers apprehended effectively, with what- 
ser haste and dispatch is necessary to accomplish the desired 
result, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there seems to be very little 
information upon this matter of a definite character. Therefore 
I offer the following resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration, with the hope that we can get information upon 
which we can rely. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 297), as follows: 


Whereas the daily papers have reported the seizure for examination or 
arrest and temporary incarceration of many thousand citizens, par- 
ticularly in the State of New York; and 

Whereas such reports indicate that in the so-called “ round-up" sailors 
ona some in the uniform of the United States participated: There- 

ore 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be directed imme- 
diately to inyestigate and report upon such alleged occurrences and as 
to who was or is responsible, if anyone, for the presence of such sailors 
and soldiers, or either, in such so-called “ round-up,” or arrest, and who, 
if anyone, issued orders, if any, resulting in the presence of such soldiers 
and sailors and their e e in the said occurrences, if they were 
vo present and did so participate. 


Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I suggest that the matter go to 
the proper committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator object to having this infor- 
mation? 

Mr. KIRBY. No; but let the resolution go to the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator objects to its present considera- 
tion, it can go over until the next day, and then let the Senate 
decide what it wants to do with the resolution under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KIRBY. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has that right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution goes over. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution of agricultural products.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna]. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to have the amendment reported, so 
that we may know upon what we are to vote. 

Mr. KING. It is to strike out paragraph 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. : 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out beginning at 
line 4, line 23, paragraph 3, “for the prevention, control, and 
eradication of insects and plant diseases injurious to agri- 
culture.” 

Mr. KING. It was read yesterday. It is paragraph 3. 

Mr. FALL. One item of that section I know has already 
been stricken out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Guion McKellar 
Bankhead Hale McNary Smith, Ariz. 
Beuet Henderson Martin Smith, 8. C. 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smoot 
Hrandegee Jones, N. Mex. New nee 
Calder Jones, Wash. Norris Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kendrick Nugent Thomas 
Cummins enyon verman Townsend 
Curtis King Penrose mm 
Dillingham Kirby Phelan Watson 
Fall Knox Poindexter Wilfley 
Fletcher Lenroot Pomerene 
France Lod Shafroth 
gore Me ber Sheppard 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 


sence of my colleague [Mr. Sawis] on important business, 
and to let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
IMr. Suri of Michigan}. He is paired with the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I wish this announcement to 
stand for the day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My colleague [Mr. Unperwoop] is neces- 
sarily absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Snnrons] is absent on official business. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspetn], the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr..Guron]}, and the Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
VARDAMAN] aie detained on official business, 


‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators haying 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah to strike out a certain portion of the bill, beginning on 
page 4, line 23. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Beginning on page 4, line 23, it is proposed 
to strike out the third paragraph, in the following words: 


Third, for the prevention, control, and eradication of insects and 
lant diseases injurious to agriculture, and the conservation and utiliza- 
on of plant 9 tor the . purposes and in amounts 

as follows: Cereal-smut eradication, $50,000; peanut conservation and 
utilization, $15,000; control of cotton, truck, and forage-crop diseases, 

17,550; farm storage of sweet potatoes, $30,000; location of Irish- 

aod seed stock, $7,500; plant-disease survey, $23,000; castor-bean 
roduction and utilization, $20,000; maintenance of field-bean seed sup- 
ply, $10,000 ; production of cereals and ee sorghums, $53,250; sugar- 

t nematode . . inspection of fruits during 

2885807 of marketing, $18, +. control of a new sugar-cane disease, 
20.000 ; production ot rice, 85.000: control of cereal and forage in- 
sects, $55,000; control of stored-product insects, $22,000; control of 
vegetable and truck-crop insects, $35,000; control of sweet-potato 
weevil, $30,000; control of deciduous-fruit in, $45,000; control of 
citrus-fruit insects, $10,000; control of insects injurious to live stock, 
20,000; control of rice insects, $3,000; control of sugar-cane insects, 
Sie fi 8 ye oh ie pe — —ͤ— — — DODT work, geet 
0 plan explosions an res, ; fruit and vege- 
fable utilization, $35,000; in all, $721,300. ` 85 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am ready to vote on the 
amendment and not take up any further time in discussing it. 
I think if there is anything in the bill that is worth while at 
all it is this matter that is proposed to be stricken out. It looks 
to me as though it covers some of the most important subjects 
that we can deal with in a bill of this kind. The items have 
been recommended by the Department of Agriculture; they are 
not merely suggested by chiefs of bureaus or clerks or anything 
of that sort, as some Senators would seem to think. They come 
here recommended by the Department of Agriculture in further- 
ance of this matter of taking care of the whole subject of the 
production of food. I think they are items that ought to stay 
in the bill if any are to be retained. 

Mr. KING. There are only about $10,000,000 in the bill to 
cover the same items. I simply ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. KING]. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I give notice that I shall ask for 
a separate vote upon this amendment when the bill reaches the 
Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment 
which I desire to have read and offer to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secrerary. Insert a new section in the bill as follows: 


Sec. —. That it shall be unlawful, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, for any person, firm, or corporation knowingly to ship, offer for 
shipment, or trans in commerce among the several States or for 
commerce with foreign countries any concentrated commercial feeding 
stuffs containing any damaged feed, mill, elevator, or other sweepings or 
dust, buckwheat hulls, cottonseed hulls, peanut bulls, nut shelis, 
rice hulls, oat hulls, corncobs eres. cocoa shells, gear saa oat by- 
— ground or unground hulls, screenings, chaff, or o cleanin 

erived from the tion, cleaning, or milling of any seed or grain 

when separated from the standard Nau as an offal or by-product, or 
such preparation, cleaning, or milling, humus, peat, spagnum moss, 
{vory-nut turnin ground cornstalks, x-plant refuse, hum pulp, 
ground or shredded straw or hay, sawdust, cellulose, or or any 
other foreign material. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to issue a written permit 


mixture of foreign material which In his judgment ts 83 on 
om its — 


as to show to purchasers and users thereof spec 
of each ingredient entering into the composition of same; or if suc 
feed stuffs are shipped in bulk in carload lots, then the bill of lading 
and the bill from manufacturer to purchaser of same shall both show 
such analysis. The agency distributing to users of such feeds in less 
than carload lots shall deliver to the purchaser of each lot regardless 
of ganut sold a bill showing cost and a correct analysis of such 
feeding stuffs. A 

Any person or corporation who shall be convicted for violating the 
rovisions of this section shall be liable to pay a fine of not less than 
2500 and not more than $5,000; or, in case of a natural person, to be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding one year, in the discretion of the 
court, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

The Secretary of Agricult with the approval of the Director Gen- 
eral of Transportation, is authorized to prescribe suitable rules and 
regulations for carrying into effect the provisions of this section. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am fearful that if this amend- 
ment is adopted the requirements will be such that it will 
enhance the price of all cattle food that may be purchased 
in the United States. The requirements, if the amendment 
is enforced, upon the low-grade products that are fed usually 
by cattlemen will be such that they will almost double the 
Price. 
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Mr. GORE. Has the Senator a printed copy of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not seen a printed copy, I will say 
to the Senator, but I have it merely as the amendment was 
read from the desk. 

Mr. GORE. I was going to suggest that the. proviso in the 
second paragraph is designed to meet the objection which the 
Senator urges, and I think it does meet it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have that part of the amend- 
ment read. 

Mr. POMERENE. Before that is done may I ask the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill, who has offered the amendment, a 
question? Does not the Secretary of Agriculture now, under 
the pure-food law, have full power to adopt these regulations? 
I have not examined that statute for a long time, but 

Mr. GORE. I think probably the Senator is correct about 
that; but this abuse is going on in the country. It is un- 
checked. It has grown greatly in extent and in seriousness 
during the last year and a half, particularly since the mills 
have been placed under rules and regulations. I am informed 
that now the mills do not sell, as a rule, their by-products to 
farmers for feeding purposes, but that they pass through these 
concentration processes, which are dominated by a very small 
interest in the country, dominated by the packing-house people, 
and the farmers are subjected to great inconvenience. I have 
here a letter, which I will have read with the consent of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. It is a letter from the Bureau of Farms and 
Markets of the State of New York, and I may say that the 
enumeration contained in this amendment of these foreign sub- 
stances was a resolution recommended by that organization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 

tary will read. 
Mx. POMERENE. Before that is done, so that we may have 
the full benefit of it, I recognize the fact that this may l > re- 
ferring to a prevalent evil; but it does seem to me that before 
we frame up a criminal statute we ought to know whether it is 
going to conflict with any legitimate industry properly con- 
ducted, 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator will scrutinize the amendment, I 
do not think that is possible. It makes it unlawful, except as 
herein otherwise provided, to ship in interstate or foreign com- 
merce concentrated feeding stuffs that contain certain admix- 
tures that have no concentrated feeding value. It then pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Agriculture may issue a written per- 
mit for the interstate shipment of feedstuffs which contain 
foreign matter that is inseparable, as some of it would be, or 
which contain foreign matter that does not detract materially 
from the feeding value of the stuffs. 

Mr. POMERDENE. But assuming that that is so, if the Agri- 
cultural Department have plenary power to deal with this 
subject, and they have there the benefit of expert knowledge 
upon the subject, I believe at the present time we ought to leave 
it to rest where it is. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I think both Senators will agree that the Agricultural De- 
partment now has authority to prevent any adulteration in 
anything that is sent out for food for man or beast; and if 
there is as a part of the ingredient of any food entering into 
interstate commerce which has no food value, of course, it is an 
adulterant and can be dealt with under the present law. 

But there is another matter in this amendment, and that is 
that this must be, I will not say absolutely, but free from dust. 

Mr. SMOOT. And dirt. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Cattle and hogs eat a great deal of dirt 
in a year. I do not know to what extent that would be en- 
forced. Then there is a lot of foreign stuff, such as in wild 
buckwheat, that might not have any great value, and yet it 
might not be detrimental, and it might be impossible to get it 
out of this compound. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is evidently looking at the printed 
copy. There is a proviso in the amendment which I have just 
offered which meets that situation. Of course, it would not be 
possible to separate all foreign substances from feeding stuffs. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean that in the amendment 
he has just offered the proviso in the second paragraph obviates 
the objections raised by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER]? 

Mr. GORE. In the first part of the paragraph down to the 
proviso. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read it to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. 
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Mr. SMOOT. It reads as follows: 


The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to issue a written permit 
for the shipment of concentrated commercial feeding stuffs containing a 
mixture of foreign material which, in his Judgment, is Inseparable from 
s prepared feeds, or which does not detract materially from its feeding 
value. a 

Then the proviso reads: 


Provided, That such feeding stuffs in packages be so labeled as to 
show to purchasers and users thereof specifically the percentage of cach 
ingredient entering into the composition of same; or if such feedstuffs 
are shipped in bulk in carload lots, then the bill of lading and the bill 
from manufacturer to purchaser of same shall both show such analysis. 

I desire to call attention to one thing which comes to my 
mind at this instant. There is an alfalfa mixture compounded 
with beet molasses, which is not put up in packages, and is mostly 
sold in less than carload lots. There is no provision in this pro- 
viso that takes care of a case like that, though it does provide 
for packages and for feeds in carload lots. 

Mr. GORE. Of course, that omission ought to be remedied. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it does seem to me that we 
ought not to pass a measure of this kind unless we find, in the 
first place, that it is really necessary in order to meet an evil; 
and, in the second place, we can be assured that it is not 
going to conflict with regulations which the Agricultural De- 
partment, after a very careful study, may have adopted. If the 
evil prevails that seems to be indicated by these resolutions, 
I think we should address the matter to the Agricultural De- 
partment and let them adopt additional regulations, if any be 
necessary. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I rather agree with the Senator 
from Ohio that the existing law confers sufficient authority to 
meet the objects proposed by this amendment, Notwithstand- 
ing, however, that authority exists, this evil prevails; the 
existing law as it is administered has not eradicated the 
evil. The truth is the evil has been running rampant for the 
last year and a half, and it is becoming universal. It is be- 
coming a most serious menace to the farmers and a burden 
upon them, 

The proposal of this amendment is to prohibit the interstate 
shipment of feed containing these various adulterants, I may 
say that the enumeration of the adulterants which have actually 
been found by the director of the experiment station in New 
York in feedstuffs offered for sale and which are sold to the 
farmers of that State is an amazing one. I have here an analysis 
of these various ingredients. I shall not cumber the Record or 
tax the Senate's patience with it, because 1 can not understand 
it and I assume the Senate could not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
what would be gained in effectiveness by duplicating. the au- 
thority to deal with this subject? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the existing law seems to require 
affirmative action upon the part of the Agricultural Department 
to interdict and to stop this evil. This proposed law takes 
affirmative action and penalizes the act, and requires affirmative 
action by the Secretary of Agriculture to except out of the opera- 
tion of the law the transmission of feed stuffs containing 
foreign matter that is inseparable or that is not seriously 
deleterious. 

Mr. POMERENE, Is the Senator from Oklahoma prepared 
to say that the present regulations of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, which may have been adopted in pursuance of delegated 
authority, are not sufficient to meet this evil? 

Mr. GORE. I do say that complaints have come to me that 
the evil not only exists but that the evil is growing. I have 
here an abundance of testimony upon the subject. The famous 
wheat report of the New York State Legislature goes into the 
matter in detail. I have here extracts from the testimony, and 
I should like to have the letter at the desk read at this juncture, 
This is not a new thing; it not only exists, but is increasing in 
aggravation and seriousness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerrar in the chair). 
Without objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

ALBANY, August 31, 1918. 
Hon. THOMAS P. GORE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: I understand you offered an amendment to the Agricultural 
bill, now pending, which is practically the same as the order of the New 
York State Food Commission, in relation to the adulteration of com- 
pounded stock feeds. 

I want to thank pon for having taken this course, as I believe it is 
right and just. I thought perhaps it would be possible to have a dele- 
gation in Washington at the hearing next Tu y. However, it being 
primary day, it will not be possible to get the men I hoped to have 
appear. 


ani 8 herewith the list of samples which were taken by 
the food commission of this State, showing the ingredients found by the 
chemist. There were also samples found which had not yet been mixed, 
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which consisted of fanningmill tailings, composed princi of thistle 
heads, straw joints, light oats and apne! and chat Tike materiel was 


ground into fine state and mixed into 8. 
I certainly hope you will be able to procure the passage of the amend- 


ment. 

Very truly, yours, C. R. WHITE. 
Director Bureau of Cooperative Associations. 
Approved: 

Bucexe H. PORTER, 
Commissioner of Foods and Markets. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Rec- 
orp, without reading, the resolutions of the New York Food Com- 
mission, upon which this amendment was 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is se 
ordered. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 


Whereas the field of concentrated commercial feeding stuffs has been 
invaded with compounded and sugar-coated molasses feeds 3 
a large percentage of fiber, foreign and inner matter rier ney Bom fi 

valuc, und the d from the market of the United States of 
straight grain feeds known to the en, we would recommend for 
your consideration the following rules and aegne dona concerning the 
material and ingredients contained in these feeds and would recommend 
that a copy of this resolution be mailed the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture of the United States, the Hon. Herbert Hoover, Food Administra- 
tor of the United States, and the irmen of the Senate and House 
. on Agriculture of the United States for their earnest con- 

eration. 

1. The use of any one or more of the following materials or in- 
gredients in concentrated commercial feeding stuffs is declared to be an 
adulteration and the following materials or ingredients are declared to 
be adulterants: 

Damaged feed. 

Mill, elevator, or other sweepings or dust. 

Buckwheat hulls. 

Cottonseed hulls. 

Peanut hulls, 

Pennut shells, 

Rice hulls. 

Oat hulls. 

Corncobs, Ae 

Cocoa shells. 

Clipped oat by-product. 

Ground or unground hulls, screenings, chaff, or other cleanings de- 
rived from the preparation, cleaning, or milling of any seed or — 
when separated from the standard product, as an offal or by-product 
such preparation, cleaning, or milling. 

Humus. 

Peat. 

Spagnum moss. 

Ivory nut turnings. 

Ground cornstalks. 

Flax. plant refuse. 

Sorghum pulp. 

Ground or shredded straw or hay. 

Sawdust, cellulose, or dirt. 

2. Concentrated commercial feeding stuffs adulterated by the addi- 
tion of one or more of the materials enumerated in Rule 1, or any in- 
gredient other than grain or a grain product, or any other adulterant, 
shall, when offered for sale in packages or con in any State, be 
sages or labeled, each package or container to have printed on it or 
attached to it a labe: or tag on which is plain! 3 in addition to 
and In like form to the statement now y law, the list of in- 
gredients of such concentrated commerce feeding stuff, the number 
of pounds of each ingredient per unit; provided that the statement 
may be in terms of maximum and minimum content of each ingredien 
the variation between such maximum and um to be not to ex 
15 per cent of the minimum as stated. If one or more of the ingredients 
of a concentrated commercial feeding stuff is a concentrated commercial 
eee such ingredient or ingredients shall be subject to the same 
provisions and shall be separately stated. 

3. In each and every case of a bulk sale in any State of a concentrated 
commercial feeding stuff adulterated by the addition of one or more of 
the ingredients enumerated in rule 1, or by an ingredient other than 
Krain or a grain product, or by any other adulterant, there shall be 
delivered to the purchaser at the time of the sale a printed paper con- 
ae vs information relative to the formula of — feed as specified 
n Rule 

4. In each and every case of a sale in any State in a package or con- 
tainer of a concentrated commercial feeding stuff adulterated ay. the 
use of any one of the ingredients enumerated in rule 1, or by any ingre- 
dient other than a grain or pon prottuet, or by any other advlterent, 
so that the maximum crude fiber content of such concen 


less, the statement provided for in rule 2 shall be 
tag in white letters; and in each and eve k 
the statement provided for in rule 2 be printed en black paper 
in white letters; in ail cases such letters to be in plain readable type of 
a size not less than 10 point, printer’s measure. 

6. Any retailer in any State who shall mix a concentrated commercial 
feeding stuff to a customer’s order shall, when selling or offering the 
same for sale either in packages, containers, of in bulk, furnish the = 
chaser at the time of delivery of the same with a tag or printed or 
written statement of the ingredients used and the amount of each. 

Mr. GORE. The resolution contains the enumeration referred 
to, including many foreign materials of which I had never previ- 
ously heard mention made. I say it is a growing evil, because 
during the last year and a half, or since the mills have been 
under governmental control, they are not selling feedstuff, such 
as brans and shorts, to the farmer, but these commodities go 
through manufacturing concerns and are then sold to the farmers. 
The farmer can not buy them and mix his feed as he formerly 
did. This information has been brought to me; I can not vouch 
for it otherwise. The farmers can do it as well as can these 


manufacturing concerns, but they can not get the ingredients 


and so are obliged to buy this stuff. It is adulterated with 
various crude fibers and foreign materials that have absolutely 
no value whatever. The farmers are obliged to pay the freight, 
and they are obliged to pay the concentrated prices for this 
worthless trash. 

I can see no reason why the interstate shipment of fraudulent 
feedstuff should not be interdicted by law. I realize that the 
Secretary of Agriculture must be vested with authority, that 
somebody must be given discretion to permit of the shipment 
of stuff containing admixtures that do not measurably detract 
from the feeding value of the substances; but there is no reason 
why this process should go forward without arrest and without 
hindrance. I ask to have printed, without reading, an analysis 
of various samples by the New York experiment station; I 
repeat that I can not myself understand it, and I doubt if any- 
body else can who has no technical knowledge on the subject. 
It seems to me with the provision that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can give written authority for the interstate shipment of 
these materials no injury can result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to by the Senator from Oklahoma will be printed in 
the Recond. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
INFERIOR INGREDIENTS RESENT. 


Clipped-oat- by-product, ground grain screenings. 

Oat hulls, corn screenings. 

Clipped-oat by-product, ground grain screenings, 

8 pal 3 ner N i AS 
pped-oat by-product, ground grain screenings, cocoa shelis. 

Set by-products, grain screenings. 

Pa meal (principally eae hulls and palm oll). 

G screenings, cat hulls. 

Oat hulls, in scree! 

Peanut-shell meal, corn and oat screenings, aud biowlngs. 

Clipped-oat by-product. 

Paimo meal 8 peanut hulls and palm oil). 

a huils, grai ngs. 


$ 
2. screenings. 

3. Cocoa-shell meal (small amount). 

5. Ground grain screenin 

6. Palmo meal (princi y peanut bulls and palm oll), 
8. hulls. 

6. 

4. 

8 

3 


P 112. 
P 113. 
P 115. 
P 136. 
P 143. 
P 298. 


F 


n scree 


Oat hulls. 8 


nnn 


ulls. 
3. Oat hulls, cottonsced hulls. 
. Clipped-oat by-products, cocoa-shell meal, ground grain serern- 


888. Clipped-oat by-product, ground grain screenings. 
3 So ranaeeA hulls —— feed A s 

969. Cottonseed hulls (cottonseed feed). 

= Oat hulls, 


Oat hulls. 

SS me I screcning«. 
. Clipped-oat by-produ u n scree 8. 

085. Oat bulls. = * Er 


1089. Corn screenings, oat hulls. 

Clipped-oat by-product. 
Oat hulls, 

7. Oat hulls, 

. Oat hulls. 

Oat hulls, 


Oat hulls. 
P1130. Cli -oat by-product, und grain screenings, 
P Bar hulls (barley feel). = — 
Cottonseed hulls (cottonseed meal). 
Oat hulis. 


Cocoa-shell meal, charcoal, calcium carbonate. 

Oat hulls. 

Oat hulls. 

Oat hulls, 

. Barley hulls and screenings (sold as barley bran). 
Ground and bolted grain 23 per cent peat. 

Clipped-oat by-product, ground grain screenings, cocoa-shell 


——.— by-product, ground and bolted grains (cocoa 


t or humus (small amount). 
P 1606. Peat or humus (small amount). 
Cottonseed hulls (cottonseed feed). 
. Peat or humus (small amount). 
P 1627. Barley hulls e feed). 
P 1638. Clipped-oat by-product, ground grain screenings (peanut 
meal and h ng gurantee): 
eee Barley (barley by-products from manufacture of pearl 
P dia. Chi ont by-product, ground grain screenings (cocoa shells 


d-oat by-product, ground grain screenings (cocoa shells 
not guarant 


P 1659. Clipped-oat by-product. 
BLIGE Slipped Sat briproduct. sround grata, screen 
A -oat by- „ Kround grain screenings. 
‘ P 1723. 3 3 ground and bolted grain screenings 


cocoa not guaranteed). 

O 2054. Buckwheat hulls (buckwheat feed). 

O 2057. Oat hulls. 

0.2058. Barley h barley feed. 

O 2059. Clipped-cat by-product, ground grain sereenings. 

Owes. Clipped-oat by-product, ground grain sereenings, cocea-shell 
mea ‘ 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President. upon the suggestion of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] I will perfect my amendment by adding 
the words “or bales” after the word “ pa tee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Oklahoma 
has a right to perfect his own amendment, and it will be per- 
fected in the manner he suggests. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to say just one 
word on this matter before yoting upon it, I think I shall vote 
in favor of the amendment, although under the present law an 
adulteration of any food article entering into interstate com- 
merce is penalized and the Secretary of Agriculture not only has 
the authority to compel every manufacturer to file with him a 
statement of the ingredients constituting anything he may manu- 
facture, but he also has authority, acting in conjunction with 
the Department of Justice, to have any carload lot or any pack- 
aged seized, condemned, and confiscated if it is adulterated in 
any manner. 

I am a little afraid that possibly the restrictions proposed in 
this amendment go so far that it will be dangerous; but I shall 
not vote against the amendment, hoping and expecting that 
the Senator will be able to derive some benefit that is not 
already derivable through the present pure-food act. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not know whether or 
not this amendment will accomplish any good, but I have a great 
deal of sympathy with the idea which the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gorr] has in calling the attention of Congress to the 
great evil of adulteration which already exists. It is a notorious 
fact that everything which we buy in the shape of food for man 
or beast is very expensive. Such articles are expensive largely 
on the theory that there is a demand for all foodstuffs and that 
the supply is short. The ingenious dealer or manufacturer 
makes up the shortage by increasing the bulk through the use 
of weeds, sawdust, and other rubbish. We know that under 
the food regulations the by-products of grain which the farmer 
has been in the habit of receiving from the mill where he has 
taken his grain are no longer permitted to be obtained by him, 
because the mill no longer grinds as it did of old, but central 
manufacturing food-product concerns have been established. 
The ordinary farmer, therefore, who has heretofore obtained his 
animal feed stuffs from his own grain is denied that oppor- 
tunity. He is compelled to buy this concentrated stuff and a 
large percentage of it is absolutely worthless. He is selling his 
wheat and at the same time he is buying in the feed stuffs he 
must purchase weed seeds and dirt at a robber's price. 

If the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma does 
no more good than to call the attention of the Department of 

_Agriculture, haying in charge the administration of the pure- 
food law, to its duty in analyzing and passing upon the fraudu- 
lent stuff which is being sold to the people of the United States, 
it will have been worth while. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr] and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr] that the present 
law is perhaps sufficient if it were enforced. The fact of the 
matter, however, is that it is not enforced. Possibly enacting 
another law will not bring relief, but at least this debate and 
the passage of the amendment will call the attention of the de- 
partment to the fact that Congress expects action, 

In these days, when anything seems to go because of war 
times, all kinds of frauds are perpetrated upon the people. 
Foods and feeds are adulterated. Most things are cheapened 
in quality and increased in price. The very taxes which are 
placed upon manufacturers become in many cases a source of 
revenue to those upon whom they are levied and an added 
burden to the consumer, who not only pays the tax but the 
additional profit. I wish, sir, that some of the just epithets 
that are used in condemning alien enemies would be applied to 
those of our own countrymen who are taking advantage of 
the situation to reb their fellow men. Indeed, more than epi- 
thets should be applied. They should be outlawed by decent 
society and classed with the Nation’s foreign enemies. I know 
that this adulteration practice is being indulged in. My atten- 
tion has been called to it by farmers themselves, who have 
shown me that the stuff they have been obliged to buy to feed 
their hogs and cattle is practically worthless. Some one is 
obtaining vast sums of money for these adulterants, which 
ought to be eliminated from the market. I do not know, I 
repeat, whether this provision will afford a remedy, but I 
think it is high time that Congress expresses itself upon this 
evil. Therefore I shall vote for the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma as modified, 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further amend- 
ment, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has an amendment which he desires to 
offer. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson McKellar Shafroth 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. MeNary Sheppard 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex Martin Smith, Ariz. 
Calder Jones, Wash. Nelson Smita, S. C. 
Culberson Kellog; New Smoot 
Cummins Kendrick Nugert pennas 
Curtis Kenyon Overman Sutherland 
DHiingham King Penrose Thomas 
Fletcher Kirby Phelan ‘Townsend 
France Knox Pittman Trammell 

re Lenroot Poindexter Watson 
Guion Lodge Pomerene Wilficey 
Hale McCumber Ransdell 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], is necessarily 
detained on official business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On yesterday I offered an amendment 
which I sent to the desk to be printed and lie on the table. The 
parliamentary inquiry I wish to make is whether that amend- 
ment will be considered as pending when the bill goes into the 
Senate without reoffering it now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will have to 
be offered in the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then I give notice to that effect. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, on page 6, at the beginning of line 
4, I move to strike out the words “General administration of 
extension work, $35,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. On the same page, line 5, I move to strike out 
the item: 

Extension work in the Northern and Western States, $134,200. 


I desire to state in this connection that I find the items imme- 
diately following include— 

County-agen 893, $ rs’ eis“ ; 
. HOE goa A ssl club work, $882.00; 

And then in the general Agricultural appropriation bill which 
was passed only a few weeks ago there is an appropriation of 
more than a million dollars for similar work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there does not seem to 
be anyone looking after the bill; but no reason has been given 


by the Senator from Utah why his motion should be adopted. 


These items of appropriation are similar to the ordinary appro- 
priations made for carrying on the normal work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for the Senate to vote to strike out an 
item merely because a Senator rises and says he moves to strike 
out an item, without giving any reason why it should be stricken 
out and without anyone appearing to take charge of the bill or 
to explain why it should not be stricken out, seems to me to be 
a pretty reckless way of legislating. 

Because the Senator is opposed, apparently, to appropriating 
a million dollars or so for boys’ and girls’ club work, at least if 
I can follow his argument, he moves to strike out au item of 
$134,000 for the extension work of the agricultural colleges. I 
fail to see the logic of that sort of a proposition. There is an 
agricultural college in the State of Washington which is doing 
a splendid service in its extension work. This character of 
service is a very important feature of the development of the 
agricultural interests of the State. 

I am not called on to defend this bill, but some one ought to 
be here to explain the items in the bill. I assume that this ap- 
propriation has been estimated for and requested by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and I say that the burden is on the 
Senator from Utah, if he moves to strike out an item, to show 
to the Senate that that item is not needed in the great work of 
extending the instruction carried on under the direction of the 
agricultural colleges of the country. It is an entirely different 
proposition from the county agents’ work and the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs; it has nothing whatever to do with those items. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, the rule just announced by the 
Senator from Washington, if not new, is dangerously unique. 
Under such rule an appropriation bill, prepared by some clerk or 
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bureau or interested department, bears the seal of verity if not 
sanctity, and must be accepted and approved. If a Senator has 
the audacity to question any item in the bill it is a sufficient 
reply to say that it has been recommended by some agency of 
the Government. In other words, the bill or item itself ex- 
hibits its own genuineness and validity and constitutes proof 
that the amount it calls for should be taken from the Treasury 
of the United States. The burden of proof rests upon the Sen- 
ator challenging any appropriation to show that it ought not 
to be passed. 

I do not accept the rule so announced. In my opinion, it is 
safer for the Government and for the taxpayers to proceed upon 
the theory that no money should be taken from the public Treas- 
ury without there is a strong and satisfactory reason therefor, 
and that the individual or committee seeking an appropriation 
must make clear the grounds upon which it can be based. 

I insist that any Senator has the right to challenge any item 
in an appropriation bill, and that the duty then rests upon the 
proponents of the measure to justify the taking of the people's 
money. 

It would seem, in view of the manner in which this bill was 
prepared, that the course for which I am contending should be 
adopted. The burden ought to be placed upon the clerks or 
bureaus who prepared this bill to justify some of the provisions 
which I think indefensible before it secures the approval of this 


body. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that is quite a severe 
characterization of the committee of the Senate which has 
reported this bill favorably. I think that I am announcing a 
pretty safe principle of legislation in saying that when the 
Senate, under an approved system of legislation, refers a bill to 
one of its great standing committees, and that committee reports 
out the bill, the Senate can assume, prima facie at least, that 
the appropriations contained in it are wise appropriations. 1 
repeat—of course, I announce no rule in the matter, for there 
is no rule—that it is my opinion that the burden is on the 
Senator who moves to strike out an appropriation which has 
been favorably reported by a committee to give some reasons 
why it should be stricken out. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I see the chairman of the 
committee is now present, but I wish to say a word. The 
various items which are proposed to be stricken out by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] were more or less carefully 
considered by a standing committee of the Senate. We went 
into their merits and demerits, and I do not think that there is 
one of these items that has not been recommended by the depart- 
ment and reasons given why it should be incorporated in the 
bill at this time and become a law. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from South Carolina permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I will. 

Mr. KING. Is there a single item in this bill that did not 
emanate from some bureau or clerk or some empioyee of the 
Agricultural Department? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I can not answer “yes” to 
that question, because it is rather too sweeping; but I will say 
that the major portion of the bill came from those whose inti- 
mate association with the matters involved justified them in rec- 
ommending to us what was essential for the welfare of the coun- 
try. We as a committee could not go abroad in all the different 
sections of the country and know what was needed. We have 
appointed a certain department to do that, to make recommenda- 
tions to us and to give the reasons for their recommendations 
that certain legislation should be passed. The committee, in 
view of the recommendations and investigations by the depart- 
ment to which the bill will go for administration and execution, 
have left these items in the bill. As the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Porxpexter] has said, for a Senator to rise and object 
simply because an item carries an appropriation is not sufficient 
reason in my mind for the Senate to reject it, unless he can show 
that it involves an absolute waste of money without adequate 
return for the expenditure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Sen- 
ator that every one of the items that are contained in the third 
subdivision, which the Senator from Utah moves to strike 
out 


Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, we have passed 
that, and I am directing attention now to an item on page 6. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought we were still dealing with the 
suggestion of the Senator that this would be taken up again in 
the Senate. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, that motion pre- 
vailed, and we had passed to the consideration of another sec- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my friend from South Carolina 
supports the procedure, which I regard as unsound, and, indeed, 
dangerous, namely, that any measure taking money from the 
people, no matter how stupendous the amount, is presumed to be 
Just and proper, and can not be questioned or attacked unless 
the objector can affirmatively show that the appropriation is 
improper. 

I again insist this view is dangerous. Senators not members 
of the committee are not always in a position to know the facts 
regarding an appropriation. There may be a multitude of rea- 
sons why it should not be approved, but without opportunity 
for investigation, no matter how vulnerable the claim urged for 
the appropriation, it would be difficult to prove a negative and 
show that the appropriation is a theft or is improper. It 
would seem that where money is to be taken from the Treasury 
of the United States the facts justifying the appropriation 
should be established by those who are demanding the warrant 
for the money. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, the department that recommends this appropria- 
tion did give to the committee the reasons for it; and after we 
discussed those reasons it seemed wise to the committee to allow 
it to remain in the bill at the suggestion of the department. 
The reasons that they gave seemed to us to be adequate. 

Now the Senator from Utah asks that it be stricken out. If 
he gives the Senate convincing reasons why it should be stricken 
out, then of course the Senate should take his advice; but I 
maintain that the burden rests upon him to show why it should 
be stricken out when the files of the committee room will show 
the reasons which the department gave for asking that such 
parts of the bill as the department did ask to be incorporated in 
the bill should be made a part of it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the net result of the defense of- 
fered by the Senator from South Carolina is that whenever any 
executive department or any clerk in a department suggests 
that an appropriation is proper then, if it is challenged in the 
Senate, it is a perfect defense to say that some clerk or some 
bureau recommended it. I deny that that is a correct principle . 
to adopt in legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Oh, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Utah can not fasten any such position as that on the 
Senator from South Carolina. When the department suggested 
the passage of this bill they gave the reasons, and we as a com- 
mittee discussed the reasons, We went over them. Some we 
rejected; some we accepted. We rejected quite a good number, 
in spite of the question mark on the face of my. good friend from 
Colorado [Mr. THomas]. Those that we accepted we accepted 
because it seemed to us that the argument they gave justified 
their acceptance. 

As I say, the reasons they gave are on file in the committee 
room. It does not make any difference whether the person rec- 
ommending them is a subordinate or whether he isa chief. If he, 
in the execution of the duties devolving upon him as an ap- 
pointee of the Secretary of Agriculture, gives us a good reason 
why a thing should be done, and it meets our judgment that it 
is a good reason, then we incorporate the item in the bill; but 
it should not be rejected simply because it may perchance come 
from a clerk or a subordinate. I do not know who originated 
this item, but all of them bore the sanction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, so that he must have passed upon them. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator a moment, with the permission of the Senator from Utah? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am interested in the argument of the 
Senator from South Carolina; but let us suppose that the com- 
mittee is satisfied that the item ought to go in and reports it 
to the Senate, and no reason is given to the Senate why it was 
put in. We understand, of course, that the committee passed 
upon it; but does that relieve the committee from the burden 
of responsibility of showing why it is in there, if a Senator 
ehallenges it and moves to strike it out? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, no; Mr. President, I made 
no such claim. I am going upon the assumption that the Sen- 
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ator having the bill in charge, the chairman of the committee, 
would, upon the suggestion of anyone, give the reasons; and I 
think the reasons for nearly every paragraph or every section 
of this bill have been given. I understand from the chairman 
of the committee that the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] 
has the estimates here, and that he can give the reasons for the 
estimates. I am not arguing that simply because the committee 
has gone into the matter the chairman or the Senator having 
charge of the bill should not give the Senate the benefit of every 
reason that led the committee to adopt the present bill, section 
by section. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina a question. This whole fourth subdivision pro- 
vides for these expenses: 

General administration of extension work, $35,000; home-economics 
work, $25,000— 

Then, passing this: 
howe demonstration work, SLASA: extension work Im, the Southern 
States, 890,000; county-agent Ne aioe aa boys’ club work, 
$75,300; home-demonstration work, $803,385; in all, $6,100,000, 

Now, my question is this: At a period when we are not only 
engaged in a desperate war, but also will be engaged in pro- 
ducing a bill which will inaugurate desperate measures to raise 
funds to carry on that war, it seems to me we might well hold 
these educational matters in abeyance during the continuance 
of the war. During the time when we are at our wits’ ends to 
find money to finance our operations upon the battle front, it 
seems to me that many things that would be very valuable 
during peace periods could be well laid aside; and the Senator 
must remember that not only in this third subdivision but also 
in the fourth subdivision nearly all of the items are educational 
items. We have been appropriating for the last 20 to 25 years 
for education along that line. Could we not cease our educa- 
tional work just for a few months, at least, when we are strain- 
ing in every possible way to secure money to carry on this war, 
and save millions upon millions of dollars? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
suggest that within a few weeks we appropriated approximately 
$28,000,000 for the Agricultural Department to meet its ex- 
penses for the fiscal year 1919? By far the greater portion of 
this amount will be utilized in paying employees in the depart- 
ment just mentioned. This bill carries nearly $20,000,000 more 
for the purpose of doing practically the same character of work 
that is provided for in the other bill, so that we now propose 
to give to the Agricultural Department nearly $50,000,000 to be 
expended principally for “administrative work” and to pay 
salaries and expenses of thousands of persons now employed 
and to be employed by the Agricultural Department. In the 
general appropriation bill this department receives nearly 
$3,000,000 more than was appropriated for the year 1917. But 
the department is not satisfied with that; so this bill is thrust 
before us by the employees of the department, those whose 
power and authority would be increased if the bill becomes law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Instead of economizing, then, we are 
doubly as extravagant as we were prior to the war period. 

Mr. KING. Absolutely; and the extravagance results in 
taking from other employment, useful and necessary, thousands 
of young men, some of whom should be upon the battle fields 
of France. It is this extravagance that I am protesting against, 
this multiplication of employees of the Government, until one 
gets sick at heart when he sees the tens of thousands, a veri- 
table army, thronging Washington and filling the entire land. 
I am willing to vote for every dollar that is needed to stimu- 
late agricultural production. I am ready to support any meas- 
ure required by the farmers to enable them to meet the de- 
mands which the war places upon their shoulders. But I am 
not willing, when we need billions and must have billions to 
save our country and civilization, to vote money by the millions 
when the benefit is doubtful and when it is principally to en- 
able a department to employ thousands of persons who are 
needed in various activities and in rendering military and 
naval service. I feel sanguine that the patriotic farmers of 
this land would not approve of this bill and are not asking for 
its passage. As I have said, they want help on the farm; this 
bill will result in diminishing the number available for work 
on the farm. It will make clerks and Governmen* employees of 
thousands; I. will keep out of the draft a large number. whose 
places will be filled by the boys of the farmers, and, indeed, in 
some cases the farmers themselves, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 


Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma, but I do 
not yield the floor. 

Mr. GORD. There is not quite so much weight in the eriti- 
cisms either of the Senator from Utah or of the Senator from 
North Dakota, when they are analyzed, as there seems to be at 
first blush. 7 

Looking at the surface of this bill, it seems to dupliente a 
great deal of the service provided for in the regular appropria- 
tion bill. 1 think I can make that clear to the Senate. As just 
observed by the Senator from North Dakota, we have been ex- 
pending money for a quarter of a century for the purpose of 
carrying on educational work. It has undoubtedly borne fruit. 
In the Southern States it originated in an effort to combat the 
spread and the ravages of the boll weevil. The particular 
crusade to which I now refer was instituted by former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wilson. He was a publie benefactor—not 
only a special benefactor to the South, the section immediately 
concerned, but a benefactor to the United States and to the 
consumers of cotton everywhere. 

During these 15 or 20 years an organization had been builded 
up in the Department of Agriculture to carry on the work. It 
was, indeed, a proeess of slow growth. It was a sort of evolu- 
tion. When we entered the war we had a peace establishment 
to carry on this service, as we had a peace Military Establish- 
ment. It was suited to the requirements of peace, because it 
was gradually expanding, with a view ultimately to meeting the 
entire situation. That organization was all that we had when 
we entered the war. The battle ery was raised that “ Food 
will win the war.” No one can doubt that bread is just as 
essential as bayonets; and cotton is hardly less essential, both 
for clothing and for munitions, Munitions are as vital as men. 

It was thought advisable to expand this peace establishment 
to meet the exactions and requirements of war. The regular 
Agricultural appropriation bill which passed both Houses sev- 
eral months ago carried an appropriation sufficient to meet the 
needs of the ordinary peace establishment, and to provide for 
the slow and normal growth. The predecessor of the pending 
bill was approved only August 10 of last year. It was intended 
to authorize the creation of a military establishment, the erec- 
tion of a new organization. An organization has been, if not 
perfected, at least greatly advanced to carry forward the service 
provided for in this bill. 

It is true that this bill carries an appropriation to expand 
the ordinary peace establishment where it is already in exist- 
ence, where it is already in operation. It not only provides for 
the expansion of this organization where it already exists, it 
provides for the projection of the same system and the same 
organization into parts of the country where the peace organi- 
zation had not yet penetrated. The service in the South bore 
one name, originating out of a boll-weevil crisis. The same 
service in the Northern and Western States bore a different 
name. The clubs in the South bore a different name from those 
in the North and West. That accounts for what is almost a 
duplication of names and an apparent duplication of service. 

There have been county demonstrators appointed in some 
2,100 counties in the United States. There are about 2,860 
counties, taking the country as a whole. This bill proposes to 
expand the work and the activities of the demonstrators already 
provided for in the regular peace establishment. It intends 
to increase and expand their work, which calls for an increased 
appropriation, Not only that; it proposes to carry this work 
forward in counties where these demonstrators have not pre- 
viously been appointed, and contains a provision apparently 
for the same purpose, but really for the projection of the work 
into new and unimproved fields, 

I repeat that a great organization has been established 
throughout this country, the two principal objects of which are 
to emphasize the necessity of feod conservation and the neces- 
sity of food production. Those are the two objects which this 
measure proposes to promote. The importance ef neither one 
will be denied by any Member of the Senate. 

I repeat, the predecessor of this bill was approved only 
August 10 of last year. It was desirable to keep the extraordi- 
nary organization, or the war organization, separate from the 
peace organization, to keep the war establishment segregated 
from the peace establishment, so that when the emergency 
passes we can discontinue this appropriation and can dismantle 
this extraordinary organization, so far as practicable and so far 
as desirable, without pulling to pieces the whole machinery or 
the whole system. That is the reason, that is the justification, 


for a special appropriation bill to meet the requirements of 
the Department of Agriculture, as distinguished from the regu- 
lar appropriation bill. I think every Senator will appreciate 
the importance of keeping these two organizations, as far as 
possible, separated, so that in so far as it is purely an emer- 
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gency organization it can be disestablished when the emergency 
passes, 

The fact that this measure has been in operation and this 
organization in progress only one year places the committee 
under this disadvantage—a disadvantage which no Senator will 
underestimate: You must judge appropriations and policies 
requiring appropriations by their fruits, as you must judge a 
tree, This work has not been in progress long enough for it 
to have borne abundant fruit, either good or evil, or for the 
committee to place itself in a situation to report in detail as to 
the exact work carried forward under these different appro- 
priations, and as to how far that work justifies the expenditure 
of money; but the whole object and the whole purpose of this 
bill is an effort to equip the country to meet the food crisis pre- 
cipitated by this war. 

The department has estimated for these various items. Not 
only the whole committee sitting in banc, but a subcommittee, 
scrutinized the provisions in connection with the estimates. As 
a rule, the estimates seemed to us to justify the expenditure 
of the money. There were some exceptions, There were in- 
stances where the committee disagreed with the department. 
We did not hesitate to advise the Senate to eliminate those 
appropriations. Some of those appropriations have been elimi- 
nated by the Senate. As a matter of course, the estimates came 
to us from the department. From the fact that the service is 
new, we are obliged to accept a great deal of it upon trust. 
There is no way for us, having no inspiration, to check and to 
countercheck the work as against the expenditure, and to reach 
a conclusion, as we might ordinarily reach a conclusion, as to 
the justified value of an appropriation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GORE. For my own part, however—and I have no 
doubt that the same feeling exerted an influence upon the other 
members of the commitiee—this being designed to meet an 
emergency the existence of which no member of the committee 
doubted and no Member of the Senate will deny, and the lack 
of experience placing us in a position where we could not 
verify the appropriations in accordance with the experience 
and facts, as we can do in many instances, it was my disposition 
and I think the disposition of other members of the committee 
to resolve the doubt in favor of meeting the exigency, so that 
it could not be said hereafter, if we refused the appropriation, 
that the emergency could have been met had not the committee 
and the Senate dealt niggardly with this department; that the 
emergency could have been met, that the conservation and pro- 
duction of food could both have been stimulated, if the depart- 
ment had had the requisite funds for that object. The commit- 
tee was not willing, lacking experience as it did, to assume the 
responsibility of resolving the doubt against providing the de- 
partment with the necessary funds to stimulate conservation. 
We were not willing to resolve the doubt against equipping the 
department with funds to stimulate production. We thought 
it the part of prudence to place the department in a situation 
to carry forward this work which it had deemed essential, 
which it had deemed of sufficient importance to recommend to 
the Congress, and, as we conceived it, in the discharge of our 
publie duty, in order to make assurance doubly sure. 

I do not minimize the importance of economy; I do not en- 
courage extravagance; but the committee thought it the part of 
prudence to make these appropriations, and to equip the de- 
partment charged with this responsibility with sufficient funds 
to carry forward the work, not being willing hereafter to be 
charged with any dereliction of duty upon our own part. 
Economy which would deny us a sufficient food supply, or which 
Would minimize the assurance of such a supply, is not to be 
recommended in a time when food is essential to our national 
existence. 

I yield to the Senator from Texas. I think he addressed the 
Chair a moment ago. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I think perhaps it should 
also be stated that the House Committee on Agriculture held 
hearings on this bill and approved the items that came ‘to the 
Senate from the House after the House had approved them. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas yield 
to me for just a moment, because he is peculiarly, I think, in 
possession of the knowledge which would enable him to answer 
my question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield, certainly. 

Mr. FALL. A few moments ago, if I am correctly informed, 
the third paragraph of this bill was stricken out. Included in 
the items specified in the third paragraph there was an item 
for castor-bean culture which was stricken out without any 
question at all. Now, my impression is generally that the War 


Department. has found it necessary to secure the cooperation 
of the Department of Agriculture in inducing the farm 


ers 


throughout the different States of the Union to engage in the 
culture of the castor bean, because, as shown by a report of the 
Military Affairs Committee itself, the oil derived from the 
castor bean is absolutely necessary for use in all our airplanes; 
and I think the Senator will bear me out in the statement that 
in his State of Texas the department was successful in per- 
suading the farmers to plant 100,000 acres in castor beans for 
the purpose of affording the United States Government a partial 
supply, at any rate, of the oil necessary for use in airplanes. 

Mr, THOMAS. “Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. Of course this is informal. 
to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was attracted by the statement made by the 
Senator regarding the indispensable nature of castor oil in avia- 
tion. I think that impression was the outgrowth of a very 
optimistic article published in the Saturday Evening Post 
some time ago, where the same statement was made. The facts 
are that of the 20,000,000 gallons of lubricating oil demanded 
by the existing aviation program, it has been and will be im- 
possible to secure more than 2,000,000 gallons of castor oil, the 
balance of it being made up of mineral lubricant, tests of which 
have shown it to be infinitely superior to castor oil. Castor oil 
is, howeyer, indispensable to the lubrication of certain types 
of engines, known as rotary motors, of which the Le Rhone and 
the Gnome are, perhaps, the best illustrations. The Govern- 
ment is, of course, encouraging the cultivattion of the castor-oil 
bean and the production of castor oil, and can utilize all that 
can be secured. 

Mr. FALL. That is the point I was making. 

Mr. THOMAS. My impression is that the Government de- 
mand for castor oil is about the only incentive that the farmer 
needs to produce as much of it as he can; and the Government 
has used Its facilities for the purpose of securing as much of 
the castor-oil bean as possible, and I think has induced the 
farmers of Texas, whose soil and climate are propitious for its 
cultivation, to go into the production of the castor-oil bean and 
castor oil on a very large scale. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Colo- 
rado very much. He is much more familiar with this matter 
than I am; but I was not basing the foundation for my question 
to the Senator from Texas upon the article in the Saturday 
Evening Post or any other magazine. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not mean to convey that impression. 
I meant to say, and thought I said, that the popular impression 
was doubtless derived from articles like that. I have no doubt 
the Senator’s sources of information are more authentic, 

Mr. FALL. One of the sources of my information I referred 
to in the question which the Senator did not catch; that is, that 
the matter of the necessity for the use of castor oil was referred 
to in this body through the report of a certain number, at least, 
of the members of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Pursuing this subject, however, undoubtedly there has been a 
very large acreage in castor beans planted through the request, 
the suggestion—I might say the urgent suggestion—of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The point I am making. and 
upon which I want to draw out the answer of the Senator from 
Texas, is that in this third paragraph an item of $20,000, I 
think, for instruction in castor-beau culture was stricken out 
without any question, without any discussion, without any hesi- 
tation, I might say, by a majority of the Senate, when the depart- 
ment itself gives the facts which I have just narrated—for 
instance, that it has secured the planting of a large acreage, and 
that those who planted it insisted that the department itself 
should furnish them with instructors, and that the amount asked 
is for the purpose of complying with these requests, and furnish- 
ing instructors. 

Am I not correct in the statement I have made of the matter? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is correct; anl I shall be glad 
at this time, if the Senator from Utah will permit me, to read 
what the Department of Agriculture says upon this subject. 

Mr. KING. On the subject of castor beans? % 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FALL. I simply mention that as one item. I will state 
later the point I am undertaking to make. 

Mr. KING. That is so unimportant, and perhaps it may be 
defended, that if the Senator from Texas desires to put it in 
the Recorp I have no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think the Senate would like to know 
what the Department of Agriculture has to say on this subject. 

Mr. FALL. I think we are entitled to the information, be- 
cause—if the Senator will allow me ngain—I have seen this 
debate go on to this length, the items that have been voted upon 
have been explained by members of the committee to the Sena- 
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tors present and the vote of the Senate taken upon them, and 
then other Senators who were not here, who listened to none of 
the debate and none of the explanation, come in and renew the 
debate, and then insist that no information at all has been 
given them. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is undoubtedly true. I want to say 
to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNseNnp] and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Pornprexter] that it has been stated re- 
peatedly during the pendency of this bill that the Department 
of Agriculture, through the Secretary, has carefully explained 
every item in this bill. I have here in the document before me 
these explanations. I have heretofore presented a number of 
the explanations, and am ready to give an explanation at any 
time of any item about which any question is asked. But it 
seems useless to repeat assurances. As the Senator from New 
Mexico says, assurances will be given by members of the com- 
mittee one day that all the estimates have been presented and 
explained in the regular way and the next day the whole debate 
is reopened as if no statement of that kind had been made by 
a member of the committee. 

Now, I desire to read to the Senate what the department 
says: 

The oil of the castor bean has been found to be particularly desirable 
in the lubrication of airplane motors, It happens to be one of the few 
olls not soluble in gasoline and is affected but little by changes in 
temperature. It is therefore pede rage tf useful in these motors. To 
meet the war needs in this direction the War Department has found 
it necessary to contract for the growing of about 100,000 acres of 
castor beans, and the assistance of this department has been requested 
in supervising the agricultural work incidental to the production of the 
crop. 

While formerly an important crop in certain sections of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois, the culture of castor beans has been 
practically abandoned in this country in recent years. The large 
4 required will have to be undertaken b. pore who have 
ittle or no knowledge of the special features of the cultivation and 
handling of the crop. The work will be distributed over a wide area 
in the States of Virginia, North Carolina. Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, and California. 

The Senate will see that not only in Texas but in a number 
of other States arrangements have been made for the produc- 
tion of the castor bean. Now, the department proceeds: 

In order to give effective assistance, this large field should be divided 

“into not less than five districts, in each of which the services of a 
skilled agronomist should be provided to fellow up closely the plant- 
ings of castor beans which are being made under Government contracts 
and supply the necessary advice and instructions to farmers and farm 
demonstrators, contractors, county agents, and others concerned. It 
is planned (1) to insure, so far as possible, the proper handling of the 
crop, in order to give the highest degree of certainty of obtaining the 
needed product. and (2) to acquire practical detailed data regarding the 
best varieties to plant, the most suitable regions for planting, and the 
most desirable methods of handling the crop, in order to protect the in- 
terests of the Government should it become necessary to produce an- 
other crop of castor beans. 

Mr. President, this item ought to be reinstated. It bears a 
vital and significant relation to the national defense. 

Let me say right here that this entire bill is intended to pro- 
vide especially for the national security and defense by stimulat- 
ing agriculture. It is itself a war measure, and these appro- 
priations are to carry out authorizations that were established 
by the Senate in August, 1917. These appropriations are not 
duplicates of others; they are made in addition to those carried 
in the annual Agriculture appropriation bill. 

Mr, KIRBY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. KIRBY. Does this appropriation as proposed look to 
the future or to the past? As I understand it, the present 
castor bean crop is already made. I saw about 100 acres of 
beans in July that were 5 or 6 feet high. The people who had 
planted the crop seemed to understand how to cultivate it, and 
it is to be gathered, I understand, this month. All the provision 
has already been made for the production of the crop that is 
now produced and is being gathered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So far as the present crop is concerned, 
that is true. 

Mr, KIRBY. Then why should not the people who have pro- 
duced the present crop know how to produce the next one? 
This is a very large expenditure of money. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is not a large expenditure. It is only 
$15.000 or $20,000. This work should be continued. I move to 
reconsider the vote by which that item was stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not in order 
now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not yield the floor, but per- 
mitted the Senator from Oklahoma and other Senators to pro- 
pound certain questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Utah. 


Mr. KING. The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] has 
just stated that the purpose of this bill is to stimulate agri- 
culture. We do not need to stimulate agriculture now. It is 
being stimulated. What the farmer wants now is man power. 
He is more interested in getting men to aid him in harvesting 
his crop than in getting clerks from the departments in Wash- 
ington to pay periodie visits to his habitat. The farmers are 
working not 8 hours a day, but 16 and 18 hours each day. 
They are bearing heavy burdens in this crucial hour. The high 
prices which they are compelled to pay for cfothing, agricul- 
tural implements, and labor absorb the amounts received from 
the sale of their products, They are suffering from a shortage 
of labor, and when the new draft law is put into effect their 
distress will be greatly increased. This bill hurts and does 
not help the farmer. 

It will increase their taxes, but will not decrease their bur- 
dens. If the farmers of a single State in this Union will say, 
after they have examined this bill and know its provisions, as 
well as the provisions of the general appropriation bill, carrying 
$28,000,000, that this bill is needed and will zid them and the 
country in winning the war, I will support it. 

I might say in passing, Mr. President, that there have been 
exempted under existing law a large number of men who are 
employed in the. Agricultural Department. I have been in- 
formed by some that the number already exempted aggregates 
several thousand. Other gentlemen have told me that the num- 
ber is about 2,000. 

It is also asserted by some that if this bill should pass ap- 
proximately 11,000 more young men who ought to be in the 
Army will be exempted from military service. We take the 
boys from the farm, and under the new law we will take the 
fathers from the farm who are under 45 years of age and send 
them to the trenches, but we propose by this bill to provide 
that thousands of additional young men, who, it will be claimed, 
have such superior qualifications along agricultural lines that 
they should not be drafted, will be put in such a class that 
they will be exempt from the military duty which they owe to 
their country at this hour. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. SHEPPARD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 5 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. The morning paper announced, I think not 
only this morning but two or three days ago, the daily arrival 
in Washington of 500 people to take places in Government 
employ, and the Senator's criticism reminded me of that cir- 
cumstance. Assuming that to be true, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he can imagine what so many extra employees are 
needed for in the city of Washington at this time? 

Mr. KING. The same question has been propounded to me a 
number of times, and I have been utterly unable to furnish a 
satisfactory reply. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand they are coming so fast or 
employed in such numbers that frequently those in a building 
have to go out in order to make places for those who are coming 
in. I do not know whether that is true or not. 

Mr. KING. I think it is a matter that ought to receive atten- 
tion at the hands of Congress. I have been told by some in 
the Government service that they will need 30,000 more clerks 
and employees in the departments in Washington. I can not 
understand the necessity of swelling the already mighty tide 
by adding to it a list of 30,000 more. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was told to-day that it required the serv- 
ices of six clerks for 30 hours to telegraph to relatives and 
friends the names of the 300 victims of the San Diego disaster. 
That is very rapid work. 

Mr. KING. Those of us who visit the departments, I think, 
are justified in stating that many of those in the employment 
of the Government utterly fail to give a proper return for the 
money they are taking from the Treasury of the United States. 

The Senator from Texas, I understand from a sotto voce 
remark which he made, is inclined to controvert the position 
I have just taken with respect to the number of those who will 
be exempted from military service under the operation of this 
bill if it should become a law. If my information is wrong, 
I should be very glad to be corrected. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This bill does not exempt anyone. It 
could not exempt anyone. Men are exempted under the draft 
law, and no employee in the Agricultural Department or any 
other department of the Government has been exempted except 
by the application of that law by the local board to his case. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Texas has not answered the 
statement I made a moment ago. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. The bill does not exempt anybody from 
military service and can not. 

Mr. KING. What I said was, if this bill shall become a law 
it will lead to the exemption of 11,000, who will be withdrawn 
from military service and sent out under the operation of this 
bill fo perform the work therein provided. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. KING. I hope Iam mistaken, but I have the authority of 
the Member of the House who has made a very full investiga- 
tion respecting this bill, a member of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee, a man in whose judgment I have very great confidence and 
upon whose word I would rely. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator allow me? 


Mr. KING. Yes. 
This bill does not change the draft law in 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 
any particular. 

Mr. KING. Of course it does not change the draft law, but 
the Senator knows that under the interpretation placed upon 
the draft law there have been hundreds and thousands of men 
employed in the Agricultural Department who have been ex- 
empted from military service, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If they have been exempted, it has been 
because the men in eharge of the local board exempted them. 
The Department of Agriculture has not exempted them, and no 
law that we have enacted outside the draft law has exempted 
them. 

Mr. KING. The claim has been made that their services were 
indispensable and they have been exempted from military 
service. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The local board had to find that to be true. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. In just a moment It matters not the modus 
operandi by which they secure their exemption. The fact is that 
they have been exempted, and the fact will be that if this bill 
shall become a law thousands more of employees will be ex- 
empted from military service under the same interpretation 
eae is placed on the draft law. I yield to the Senator from 

io. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think I can say that these exemptions 
depend very largely upon the position which may be taken by 
the head of the department. In some of the departments they 
have been rather free in asking for exemptions. In others they 
absolutely refuse to grant them. Just this morning I was told 
that one of the collectors in my own State up to date had re- 
fused to ask to have any one of his men exempted, because he 
felt that though they were doing good service, if the country 
needed them at the front he could get some one else to take 
their places. 

Mr. KING. I assert now upon the information to which I 
have referred, which was conveyed to me, that there are thou- 
sands of young men within the military age who are qualified 
physically and otherwise to be doing service upon the battle- 
field who have been exempted from military service because 
they were employed in the Agricultural Department. This bill 
calls for the employment not of hundreds but of thousands of 
young men, and under the general Agricultural bill there are 
many thousands of persons employed. Where are we to obtain 
the young men to fill the demands of this bill? Nearly $20,000,- 
000 are called for by the bill. The greater part of that sum is 
to be expended in paying salaries and compensation of em- 
ployees and clerks and agencies of the Government. I do not 
think that 25 per cent, indeed I do not think that 10 per cent, 
of this vast sum will be devoted to any service other than pay- 
ing the compensation of those who will be employed under the 
bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to suggest to the Senator that there 
was testimony before us of an expert chemist—and chemists are 
very much needed by the department—who was in camp peeling 
potatoes. I think the Senator must realize that under the selec- 
tive-draft law that chemist instead of peeling potatoes should 
have been in the Department of Agriculture doing the work of a 
chemist. I think the Senator will find that all those exemptions 
are requested first by the Secretary of Agriculture. In fact, he 
goes over every one of them personally, and the principle we are 
following is that of exempting from the service men who will do 
more good making gases to kill Germans than they could possibly 
do in the trenches. I think the Senator is wrong as to the 
number of exemptions. The testimony will show that there 
have been very few exemptions in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I said a moment ago I say to my 
friend, I hope I am wrong, but I feel persuaded that the figures. 
I stated are well within the realm of accuracy. It has been a 
matter of surprise to me, if I may be permitted to further say 
to my friend from Iowa, to see the number of men who feel that 
they are better fitted for some particular work that does not put 
them in the trenches at this time. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to say to the Senator further that the 
testimony was that no man who requested any exemption was 
granted one. The Secretary refuses to indorse the application 
of any man in the Department of Agriculture who asks for an 
exemption. In fact, most of them want to go and it is hard to 
keep them for the necessary work of the department. I think 
in fairness that ought to be said at this time. 

Mr. KING. I would not do any injustice to any of our splen- 
did young men, but it is a fact that there are some who are very 
anxious to obtain commissions in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment or in some branch of the military service where they will 
not be required to come into active contact with our foes upon 
the battle front. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The fact still remains if we pass a bill 
which requires the Secretary of Agriculture to employ 10,000 
more men, and if those 10,000 are within the draft age, he will 
necessarily, in order to carry out the law, have to call for the 
exemption of that number of persons. 

Mr. KING. That, of course, is the important point under 
consideration. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Let me continue for a moment and then I shall 
be very glad to yield to my friend from New Mexico. 

The bill does call for a large number of additional employees. 
They must be obtained somewhere. Judging from the character 
of those in the service of the department it is apparent that they 
will be young men within the draft age, because as a rule that 
is the class of men now employed in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. If the thousands of men required under the provisions 
of this bill are procured, they must come from other lines of em- 
ployment and other fields of activity, and to that extent this bill 
will prove injurious rafher than advantageous. It will take 
them from other needed service or will keep them from the 
Army, and their places will have to be filled in the Army by 
farmers’ sons or other citizens. I now yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico, 

Mr. FALL. Probably it would be better to wait until the 
Senator has concluded, but I may call his attention, if he will 
allow me, to the fact that this bill does not provide for the 
employment of additional men, and that it is not a bill standing 
by itself at all. The bill which provides for the employment 
of these men was a direct authorization by the Congress of the 
United States which became a law on August 10, 1917, and for 
which I think the Senator voted along with the balance of us 
to inerease food production. The bill here is a bill following it, 
providing the appropriation for carrying it out; nothing more 
nor less, as is shown in the title. The bill that we are now dis- 
cussing is “to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products.’” That act, as I said, be- 
eame a law August 10, 1917. It anthorizes distinctly the em- 
ployment of a certain number of additional men. It authorizes. 
the employment of two additional Assistant Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, for example, fixing their salaries, and all that. It 
authorizes certain work to be done, and it is specifically pro- 
vided what is the law now with reference to exemptions. I will 
read from page 275 of the Fortieth Statutes from the act to 
which this is an amendment in the nature of providing appro- 
priations for carrying it out: 

Provided, That the employment of any nerson under the provisions 
of this act shall not exempt any such person from military service 
under the provisions of tha selective-draft law approved May 18, 1917. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore], justifying this bill, says that it provides for new ma- 
chinery, that the general machinery of the Agricultural De- 
partment was not adequate to meet the exigencies of the war, 
and that a new machine had to be set up and manned and lubri- 
cated and put into operation. It seems to me that that is a 
very unwise method of dealing with the situation, assuming 
that additional machinery is required. It would be better to 
expand the organization authorized by law rather than create 
a parasitic organization. 

Mr. FALL rose. 


1918. 
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Mr. KING. Does the Senator wish to ask me a question? 

Mr. FALL: I simply wish to call the attention of the Senator 
again to the fact that we provided this machinery in addition 
to the regular machinery of the Agricultural Department in the 
act to which I referred. 

Mr. KING. I understand. 

Mr. FALL. We did not make any appropriation in that act 
to carry it out. These are appropriations for carrying out the 
act, for which I think the Senator voted, as I did. 

Mr. KING. The point I was trying to make was that the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma justifies this bill and its predecessor upon 
the ground that the exigencies of the war required additional 
machinery. I submit, Mr. President, that if more employees 
were required by the department growing out of the war it 
would have been better to have added to the list of employees 
and to enlarge the authority of the department already in ex- 
istence, rather than to create a new machine. 

But, in reply to the suggestion of the Senator from New 
Mexico, I want to state that even if under the bill of 1917, of 
which it is claimed this bill is supplementary, the thousands of 
employees are already in service, it is manifest that if this bill 
is not passed they will go back to private life, to the duties and 
labors for which they are fitted, and many of them will enter 
the military and vaval service of the United States. Whether 
the Government has the thousands of employees now in the 
Agricultural Department or will be compelled under this bill 
to procure others, the principle is the same. It means if this 
bill becomes a law that thousands of men will be spending the 
greater part of this appropriation, instead of being in some pro- 
ductive and needed work or in the Army or the Navy. 

But the point I rose more particularly to animadvert upon 
was this: My contention is that the general approprition bill, 
and I have adverted to this once or twice before, carries ade- 
quate appropriations to deal with all the items that are provided 
for in the pending bill. For instance, as I have said before, the 
appropriation carries nearly $28,000,000. I will say in passing 
that to find sufficient competent men to efficiently administer 
that bill will be a Herculean task upon the part of the Agricul- 
tural Department. If the Agricultural Department can find 
sufficient competent and skilled men to properly spend this 
$28,000,000 during the fiscal year of 1919 it will have discharged 
u very important duty and will deserve the thanks of the people 
of this country. 

I am not criticizing legitimate and proper appropriations for 
the Agricultural Department. I have sometimes felt that we 
have neglected the agricultural interests of our country and 
have been too solicitous for the welfare of the manufacturing 
and other interests, Agriculture needs.the fostering care of 
the Republic, and it needs fair and proper treatment at the 
hands of Congress and at the hands of the State governments. 
But I am protesting in this hour of war, when we are experi- 
encing difficulty in obtaining sufficient revenues to meet the ap- 
propriations imperatively demanded by the war, against sad- 
dling upon the people unnecessary burdens and appropriating 
money that is not absolutely necessary. 

As I indicated a moment ago, the farmers to-day are chiefly 
concerned in securing labor to harvest and save their crops. 
They are not demanding $20,000,000 to pay the salaries of a 
class of clerks and peripatetic scientists with a Government 
seal upon them. We provided liberally in the general appro- 
priation bill, and the items there are sufficient to meet all the 
provisions of the bill which is now under consideration. We 
have already provided millions of dollars for legitimate and 
necessary aid to be rendered the farmers by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

For instance, I find on the sixth page of the general Agricul- 
tural bill, carrying nearly $25,000,000, $221,660 appropriated “ to 
investigate and encourage the adoption of improved methods 
of farm management and of farm practice.” 

For the general administration of the office of the Secretary 
we appropriated $462,000. 

For salaries, office of Farm Management, we appropriated 
$83,430. 

The total for the office of the Secretary of Agriculture was 
$767,090, and practically every cent of that is for salaries, 

Then for the Weather Bureau we appropriated for salaries 
and traveling expenses $1,912,930. 

For the Bureau of Animal Industry, and this amount is sub- 
stantially, or practically all of it, consumed by the salaries of 
the employees of the department, we appropriated $4,079,588. 

Under the heading of “ Bureau of Plant Industry” we find 
appropriations aggregating 83.137.038. The greater portion of 
that amount is for the compensation of employees. 


For the Bureau of Plant Industry, for investigating fruits, 
fruit trees, grain. cotton, tobacco, vegetables, and all sorts of 
agricultural products, $441,000. 

For the investigation of plant diseases and pathological col- 
lections, $62,020, 

For the investigation of diseases of orchards and other fruits 
we appropriated nearly $76,000, $8,000 of which amount “ shall 
be available for the investigation of diseases of the pecan.” 

Mr, FALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. I simply want to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that for the item of $441,000 we have already appro- 
priated. It has been used largely and the 562.000 is additional. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, we have not used 
it. The testimony upon which the appropriation was predicated 
Was given before we made the appropriation for the item to 
which I just called the Senator’s attention, 

Mr. FALL. I will call the Senator's attention to it later. 

Mr. KING. Then for investigation of citrus trees, $250,000. 

For the investigation of diseases of forest and ornamental 
trees and shrubs, and so forth, $83,000. 

For applying methods of eradication or control of the white- 
pine blister rust, and so forth, $230,448, 

For the investigation of diseases of cotton, potatoes, truck 
crops, forage crops, drug and related plants, $87,800, and under 
that heading will be found apprepriations for the investigation 
of plant life, the diseases of plants, trees, grasses, and so forth, 
for which an enormous appropriation was made. The very 
items that are covered in the pending bill are provided for in 
the appropriation bill which we passed a few weeks ago. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield to me? 

M. KING. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will yield one moment I will 
attempt to make myself clear. The bill as introduced is en- 
titled, designated, and intended to carry out the provisions of 
the act of August 10, 1917. In the act of August 10, 1917, there 
were certain appropriations made for certain specific purposes— 
lump appropriations. Under the provisions of that ‘act those 
appropriations expire on a certain date, and I will read it to 
the Senator if he desires me to do so. They have no applica- 
tion to the appropriations made in the regular annual Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. For instance, the item which the 
Senator just read, in which he undertook to show that I was 
in error in calling his attention to it, for the prevention, control, 
and eradication of insects and plant diseases injurious to agri- 
culture, and the conservation and utilization of plant products, 
$441,000, the following sums are hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated to be 
available immediately and until June 30, 1918. These are 
supplemental appropriations which are asked for to make good, 
as I understand it, the $62,000 to prevent a deficiency. 

Mr. KING. I do not understand that there is any deficiency. 
If there is a deficiency, then obviously the Department of Agri- 
1 did something that it ought not to have done under the 
aw. 


Mr. FALL. I made an error possibly in using the word; I 
am not even a member of the committee, but every item in the 
bill is estimated for, and there is some justification for it. To 
say there is none is simply to say that is the legal conclusion, I 
suppose, or else that the Senator making the statement has not 
read the justifications as they are printed and laid upon the desk 
o 8 a copy of which I have, showing the data for this 

Mr. President, I am one of those who believed when we passed 
the original bill, which was passed on the same day as the food- 
conservation bill, under which Mr. Hoover holds authority, that 
the first was just as necessary as the latter bill, and that agri- 
culture is just as necessary to carry on this war as are our 
munition plants and as are our war supply factories or as is 
any other possible industry, including debates in the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, there can not be any contro- 
versy in respect to the proposition last announced by the Senator 
from New Mexico, A Senator would convict himself of idiocy 
if he were to stand here and assert that the interests of agri- 
culture are not important. I have frequently said that the in- 
erests of agriculture are paramount. It has been said, and no 
one has contradicted it, that we can not win the war unless we 
have an adequate food supply. I stated yesterday that we have 
not only to provide food for ourselves and for our soldiers, but, 
in part, that we have to supply food for the allies. The point I 
am making 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 


— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Texas will pardon me just a 
moment, the point I am trying to emphasize is that we have 
appropriated liberally, we have appropriated nearly $28,000,000, 
for the coming year for the Agricultural Department, and if it 
spends that amount economically and efficiently, if it employs 
the right character of men, and if it does all that it ought to do 
to curry out the letter and the spirit of the appropriation, it 
will have performed a gigantic task, and it will have exhausted 
all of the man power that it ought to take from the various other 
field of activity for the purpose of utilizing it in its field of 
operation. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah if he 
did not vote for the act which was approved August 10, 1917? 

Mr. KING. I do not recall whether I voted for it or not; 
probably I did. I remember ‘that there was an insistent de- 
mand at that time that we had to do something to stimulate 
agriculture; the statement was made that the appropriations 
which bad been made for the Agricultural Department did not 
take into account some of the requirements of the country; and 
I have no doubt that the appropriation bill which was then 
pressed through was deemed by Senators to be wise. I am not 
attacking or defending the appropriation at that time, although 
I believe that it was wholly unnecessary. 

However, let me say in passing that, in addition to the appro- 
printion there made, we gave to the agency of the Government 
with which Mr. Hoover is identified a very large sum. That 
agency has spent millions of dollars for the food-conservation 
propaganda, and it has been very effective in many instances 
throughout our land. In addition to the millions spent by Mr. 
Hoover's organization and the millions spent under the general 
Agricultural appropriation act of last year, we have given 
$28,000,000 for the fiscal year 1919; and I am protesting against 
duplicating the appropriation therein contained and withdraw- 
ing from the field of endeavor and activity a large number— 
probably ‘thousands—of persons who ought to be employed in 
industrial pursuits or they should be serving our country upon 
the battle field. 

I want to call attention briefly to some of these other items 
carried in the general appropriation bill. We appropriated 
$2,454,698 for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Senators will re- 
member that neither this sum nor the $28,000,000 has been 
expended; these amounts are now available and the Department 
of Agriculture can utilize them for the stimulation of agricul- 
ture and for the promotion of the interests of the agriculturists 
of this country. 

For the Forest Service we appropriated $5,731,555. For the 
Bureau of Chemistry there was appropriated $1,243,391. Let 
me say that the greater part of that appropriation is for the 
payment of employees of the Government. I want to call atten- 
tion to one or two other items. 


— and eggs, and for 3 shipments of poultry and Says 
within the United States, in cooperation with the Bureau of Markets 

and the Bureau of Animal Industry, $40,000; 
For investigating the banding, grading, packing, 88 freezing, 
storing, and transportation of fish, and for experimental shipments ot 
the development of new 


fish, for the utilization of waste products, and 
sources of food, $14,000; = 
For investi: the packing, handling, storing, and shipping of 
oysters and other shellfish in the United States and the waters border- 
on the United States, 85.000; 
for the biological investigation of food and drug products and sub- 
stances used in the manufacture thereof, including investigations of 


aoe Een effects of such products on the human organism, | 


dete maturity in fruits and vegetables, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry and the Bureau of Markets, 813,000; 


er corporations as may be 
found repairs, altera n or addi- 
tions to a building on the Arlington Experimental Farm, $70,720; 

of methods for the manu- 
facture of table sirup, $7, 


The amount of $589,081 was appropriated— 


For enabling the Secretary of Fo agree rid to ca into effect the 
5 —— of the act of June 30, 1 , entitled 2. An act for 8 
randed, 


e manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated, or 
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r be Salatesions inate, fen medicines, and liquors, and 
ing traffic therein, and for other purposes,” t 
Washington and elsewhere. : ¢ n 


And so forth. 

„For investigating the grading, weighing, handling, transpor- 
tation,” and so forth, of naval stores $10,000 was appropriated. 

For the Bureau of Soils we appropriated $491,235; and the 
greater part of that is for salaries. The appropriation provides 
for the investigation of soils and thelr classification. 

The bill carries an appropriation for the Bureau of Ento: 
mology of $986,680. I might say, in passing, that substantially 
all of that is devoted to the payment of the salaries of the 
employees who will spend their time in investigating insects In 
connection with cereals, forage crops, tobacco, rice, and so forth. 
For preventing the spread of moths $304,050 was appropriated. 
For the Bureau of Biological Survey the bill carried an appro- 
priation of $586,350. It also carries large appropriations for 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates; and I see, by the way, in the 
bill under consideration a large appropriation for the same pur- 
pose. 

In the general appropriation bill, under the head of Bureau 
of Markets, there is an appropriation of $2,023,255, and I find 
in the bill now under consideration an appropriation for the 
same purpose. 

For the enforcement of the insecticide act in the general ap- 
propriation there is provided $121,240. 

For demonstrations on reclamation projects there is an ap- 
propriation of $48,600. For experiments in dairying and in 
live stock there is an appropriation of $40,000. For the eradi- 
cation of pink bollworm there is a large appropriation. To 
make surveys in regard to the distribution of the pink bollworm 
$25,000 has been appropriated. To investigate in Mexico and 
oc the pink bollworm there is an appropriation of 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with indi- 
viduals or corporations with regard to the dehydration of vege- 
tables, and so forth, and disseminating information concerning 
the same, $250,000 is appropriated. 

And so on, Mr, President, until, as I have said, we have an 
appropriation bill enormous in amount—$3,000,000 more than for 
the preceding year—which covers all that the agriculturists 
of the country will require at this time, and more, in my opin- 
ion, than the Department of Agriculture will be enabled to 
spend in a wise and judicious way. 

The pending bill, as I said yesterday, in my opinion, contains 
many provisions that are improper—duplications of appropria- 
tions which have already been made. It is time that we should 
practice economy; that our voices should be raised in defense 
of the Treasury and the taxpayers. It is an ungracious task 
to attack appropriations, and defeat is the usual result. But I 
feel that every effort should be made to protect the Treasury 
and to provide for the demands—which must be met—madc 
under the military necessities of the hour. Even if misunder- 
stood, I shall oppose appropriations not imperative, but will 
cheerfully vote whatever is needed for our soldiers and sailors 
and to enable our country to carry to a successful issue the 
titanic struggle in which it and the allied nations are engaged. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be stated and that 
a vote be taken. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I desire to say just two or three 
words, and then I shall have nothing more to say upon this bill 
or upon any provision of it. It is useless to explain one moment 
what an item is and what the justification for it is, and then 
have some Senator who has been out of the Chamber and who 
has not heard the explanation return to the Chamber and renew 
a motion to strike it out and then say he has had no informa- 
tion as to why he should vote for it. So, as it is not incumbent 
upon me to defend this bill in any way, as it is not of one cent's 
interest to the people in New Mexico whom I represent in part, 
if I took a selfish point of view, I should simply retire to the 
smoking room and console myself with a cigar while motions 
to strike out are being made because some other Senator does 
not give the particular Senator who is then upon his feet certain 
information that he wants as to why items should not be 
stricken out. 

So far as I am concerned, I have no responsibility in connec- 
tion with the bill. Iam not a member of the committee. I am, 
however, a Member of the Senate. I assisted in doing what I 
thought was best for the country in voting for the passage of 
both the food-production bill and the food-and-fuel bill, which 
became laws, I think, on the same day exactly—on August 10. 
1917, I believe. I believed then, and I now believe, that one 
was more necessary than the other; that is, that the first bill 
approved—the food-production bill—was much more necessary 
than the other, necessary as it was and as well as it has been 
administered. 7 


1918. 
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Agriculture has been recognized by the President and by the | appropriating lump sums to do the work, we specify what each 


Senate by an overwhelming majority to be a great war neces- 
sity. It has been recognized by every one, and, I may say, by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxa], I think, that it is necessary 
to increase the expenditures of the Department of Agriculture 
if we desire to increase production, just exactly as it was neces- 
sary to Increase the expenditures of the War Department over 
the peace expenditures if we desired properly to equip our men 
and win this war. 2 

The Senator from Utah has referred upon several occasions 
to the fact that the great reguiar agricultural appropriation 
bill—the peace agricultural bill, the bill providing the necessary 
funds for carrying along the Agricultural Department and its 
general development under peace conditions—was $3,000,000 
more than it had been before. I defy the Senator to show that 
any regular appropriation bill for any other department of this 
Government during the war time has not been many times more 
than $3,000,000 above the peace appropriation. 

Yet the Senator agrees with me in announcing that he firmly 
believes that agriculture is a war necessity and that the produc- 
tion of agricultural products should be stimulated in every way 
possible. 

That was the purpose of the legislation adopted a year ago. 
In that legislation, which was of a general character, it not be- 
ing an appropriation bill but a general bill to stimulate produc- 
tion, there were certain specific appropriations made, one of 
which I have referred to. There was a specific provision with 
reference to the specific appropriations that they should expire 
on June 30, 1918. It is to supplement those appropriations and 
to carry them out, and also to carry out the other purposes for 
which the Senate provided and the duties which Congress 
directed the Secretary to perform, that further appropriations 
are asked. 

I am going to read into the Recorp now, for the purpose of 
clearing up this muddled condition, the first two sections of the 
bill, to which I have referred. They are as follows: 

That, for the purpose of more effectually providing for the national 
recurity and defense and carrying on the war with Germany by gather- 
ing authoritative information concerning the food supply, by increasing 
production, by preventing waste of the food supply. y reguiating the 
distribution thereof, and by such other means and methods as are 
inafter provided, the powers, authorities, duties, obligations, and prohi- 
bitions hereinafter set forth are conferred and prescribed. 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture, with the approval of the 
President, is authorized to investigate and ascertain the demand for, 
the supply, consumption, costs, and prices of, and the basic facts relat- 
ing to the ownership, production, transportation, manufacture, storage, 
and distribution of foods, food mat 8 sone fertilizers, agri- 


cultural implements and machinery, and any equired in connec- 
tion with the production, distribution, or utillzation of food. It shall 


person, by the Secre Agricul- 
. a7 4 2 acting . met wits Bo Bhs | to 
the best ot ne under oath or otherwise, all 3 tou g 
en of any matter authorized to be inves ted under this 
sec 

Then there are fines provided for the punishment of anyone 
failing to act under the instructions of the Secretary, failing 
to answer questions, or failing to give information which he is 
entitled to demand. 

Sec. 3. That whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that 
J... A Special need: 1 Rey) ee ee EEan Oe tee 
suitable for the production of food or fi cropa; he is authorized to 
purchase, or contract with persons to grow such seeds, to store them, 
and to furnish them to farmers for cash, at cost, including the expense 
of packing and transportation. 

He did contract under the authority vested in him with 
farmers, for instance, to raise castor beans, yet cheerfully the 
Senator comes in here and, without investigation of any kind or 
character and without giving the Senate any reason for the 
amendment, moves to strike out an item to authorize the Secre- 
tary to pay the necessary expenses in carrying out the power 
vested in him by the Senator's own vote. That is the manner 
in which this bill has been treated from its very inception. No 
consideration of any kind or character of a proper nature has 
been given to the items, but the great Department of Agriculture 
has been held up to ridicule and to abuse by Senators upon the 
theory that they, forsooth, are the watchdogs of the Treasury. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely desire to bring out the 
point that in the bill from which the Senator has just read we 
appropriate several million dollars in lump sums. 

Mr. FALL. Exactly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And there was not any question 
raised about the appropriations at all. 


Mr. FALL. None at all. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. This bill is to carry out the 


purposes of that act, as the Senator has stated, but instead of 


item shall be used for. 

Mr. FALL. Precisely. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Probably if we had put these 
items in a lump sum they would have gone through without 
anyone raising objection. 

Mr. FALL. Exactly. Millions of dollars, as the Senator has 
said, were voted in lump sums; $441,000 for a certain purpose 
was voted by those who voted for that bill in one lump sum, 
while the Senator from Utah is now objecting to an item of 
862.000 for the same purpose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will call attention, with the 
Senator’s permission, to one lump-sum item in the act to which 
he has referred, as follows: 

For increasing food production and eliminating waste and promoting 
conservation of food by educational and demonstrational methods, 
through county, district, and urban agents and others, $4,348,400. 

Mr. FALL. Precisely; and the Senator from Utah is now 
moving to strike out an item of $134,000 for an exactly similar 
purpose after having voted last year for over $4,000,000. The 
estimate and the justification show that the amount of the 
immediate item under consideration is $33,000 more than the 
estimate of last year; but it is for another war year and for 
additional war work and to aid in the production of food for our 
soldiers. 2 

Mr. President, I shall have nothing more to say upon the 
subject. I shall simply vote against what I regard as—well, 
I will not characterize as I had intended, but will vote against 
— motions to strike out the different items embraced in this 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah to strike out the provi- 
sion which the Secretary will read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 6, line 5, it is proposed to strike 
out “extension work in the Northern and Western States, 
$134,200.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah to strike out. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment 
and ask for its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the bill it is proposed to add 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. — That the Director General of Railroads is authorized and 
directed to supervise or to take possession and assume control of any 
stockyards, stock cars, refrigerator cars, or any cold-storage establish- 
ment through which packing or other food products are distributed, 
and to operate the same in such manner as may be needful or desirable 
for the duration of the war and for a period of 21 months thereafter. 


the same, such person shall 7 
determined and shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover 
such further sum as, added to said 75 per cent, will make up such 
will just compensation therefor, in the manner provided 
te section 24, Beis ag 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code: 
in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, 
impair, or affect ng laws or powers of the States in relation to 
taxation or the lawful police regulations of the several States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrecing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KENYON and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator who offers 
the amendment if the President does not have all this authority 
now? 

Mr. GORE. I rather think so. 

Mr. KENYON. Does this amendment confer any additional 
power than the power the President now has? 

Mr. GORE. It authorizes the Director General of Railroads 
to take over the utilities. 

Mr. KENYON. Does it direct or authorize him to do so? 

Mr. GORE. Both. 

Mr. KENYON. It authorizes and directs? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. Then it does go further than the power which 
was conferred on the President in the food bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that this 
is rather too important an amendment to be run through without 
some consideration and discussion. I had no idea that such 
an amendment was to be offered. I have had no opportunity 
to examine it, and I believe that there ought to be some oppor- 
tunity afforded us to look at an amendment of this magnitude. 
It has not been recommended by the committee. 
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Mr, WATSON. 
this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa what reason there is for this proposed amendment at this 
particular time? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say that the amendment is 
based to some extent on the report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, although it does not go as far as the recommendations 
of the Federal Trade Commission. That commission, as the 
Senator is aware, recommended that these utilities be taken 
over by the Government, title to them acquired, and that they 
should be operated permanently as a Government monopoly. 
That raises a question which has not been raised in connection 
either with the telegraph or telephone lines or the railroads, a 
‘question which has been adjourned to the future, but which 
will undoubtedly come up in a separate bill at an early date. 

There are a great many reasons set forth by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and a great many reasons which will suggest them- 
selves to Senators apart from that report in favor of the Gov- 
ernment operation of stockyards, cattle cars, and refrigerator 
cars, particularly while the railroads are under Government 
supervision and control, 

The primary and paramount object of this amendment is to 
some extent to bring under effective control the packing-house 
concerns. 

The provision is temporary; it is limited to the period during 
which the railroads shall be under governmental control. It 
does not propose to acquire these properties, to take title, or to 
adopt this policy as a permanent one. Such provision will un- 
doubtedly be made in the bill which is to come up at an early 
date; but the early adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress will render, I think, the passage of a bill of that sort im- 
possible at this session, and, as this session is to be followed by 
a short session, it will probably be impossible to pass it at the 
short session ; but a limited measure of this sort, it seemed to me, 
might secure a considerable measure of relief and still adjourn 
those other questions to future consideration. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma what power the President now has in this 
respect? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I rather think that under the 
Army bill passed in 1916, and also under the food-control bill, 
the President could probably—I do not wish to express a final 
opinion on the subject—take over these utilities. He has not 
done that. There are complaints of a great many grievances 
resulting from the private ownership of refrigerator cars, from 
the private ownership of certain cattle cars, although, of course, 
a great many cattle cars are owned by the railroads now and are 
under governmental control, and from the private ownership and 
operation of stockyards. It is claimed that there is a grievance 
both on the part of the producer of live stock and on the part of 
the consumers of live-stock products. It was my impression that 
the limited power conferred by this amendment would enable 
the Director General to relieve the producers of a great many of 
these grievances and perhaps relieve the consumers of a great 
many of the grievances which they are alleged to have, and 
that that could be done without resorting to so radical a measure 
as will undoubtedly be forthcoming at an early date. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to take the time 
of the Senate to discuss the merits of this amendment at this 
time, but I understand that it has not been considered by the 
committee; that it is offered and is being read from the desk 
without any consideration at all upon the part of any commit- 
tee and is based upon a report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that nearly every paper in the United States has condemned 
as unjust and a wrong against the five principal packers of this 
country. 

Mr, President, I hold in my hand the report of the Federal 
trade committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, submitted to the board of directors of the chamber, 
analyzing the report of the Federal Trade Commission; and if 
it be true—and I was going to say that I know in many respects 
it is—we ought to offer an amendment to this bill, if any amend- 
ment is offered, abolishing the commission. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire of the Senator who 
the directors making this report are. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. The Federal trade committee of the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. KENYON. Who are they? Are the names there? 


Mr. President, I wish to inquire who moves 


BA ek SMOOT. The chairman of the committee is Rush C. 
utler. : 

Mr. KENYON. He is their counsel, is he not? 1 

Mr. SMOOT. He is also the chairman of this particular sub- 
committee of the chamber, and I understand he is the attorney 
for the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. [ 

Mr. KENYON. I think it would be interesting to know just 
who the directors are, what their connections are, and whether 
they are connected with the packers in any way, in order to 
know what credence to give to their report. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think the Senator from Iowa will claim 
New the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is a corrupt 

y 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think it is, but I do not think the 
Federal Trade Commission is a corrupt body, either; and if the 
Senator condemns it, let us have the evidence as to the stand- 
ing of the men who are condemning it. I am not in favor of 
this amendment. I do not think it is fair. 

- Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as far as the members or officers 

of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States are concerned, 
they are among the very best and most reputable business men 
in the United States; and as compared with Victor Murdock 
as a business man, or knowing what the business interests of 
this country require or are doing, there is as much difference 
as there is between the darkest night and the lightest day in 
favor of the former. 

I ask, as n part of my remarks, permission to print this re- 
port in the Recorp, together with an editorial from the New 
York Times—no Senator can charge that with being a corpora- 
aon or Republican paper—also an article from the Baltimore 

un. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah to publish certain articles in 
the Recorp? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tonne board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States: 

The Federal Trade Commission came into existence under excellent 
auspices. Taking office in the spring of 1915, the first commissioners 
had the benefit of much antecedent discussion. The purposes for 
which the commission was created were well stated by President Wil 
son when he addressed Congress on the proposal to create it. ‘The key- 
note of his address was in the following words: 

“The business men of the country desire something more than that 
the menace of legal process in these matters be made explicit and in- 
telligible. They desire the advice, the definite guidance, and informa- 
tion which can be supplied by an administrative body, an interstate 
trade commission. The opinion of the country would instantly approve 
of such a commission,” 

In newspapers, magazines, and legal journals the purposes and func- 
tions of the commission were described until the commission, the objects 
of its creation, and its 5 place in the governmental organization 
were known and accepted in all parts of the country, 

The commission early began a study of such subjects as unfair 
methods in competition, adverse conditions affecting our exporters in 
foreign markets, and the underlying causes of depression in the manu- 
facture of lumber. It established a procedure which contemplated 
action on its part only after impartial hearings for all parties in inter- 
est. It received testimony upon questions of policy as well as regard- 
ing issues of fact. The manner of its independent inquiries through 
its own agents was indicative of a desire to develop the truth of situa- 
tions. In other words, it gave promise of becoming a constructive 
body, expert in analysis and in information, able to suggest sound na- 
tional policies for preventing abuses, and for encouraging proper devel- 
opment in the t field of American business enterprise outside the 
restricted jurisdictions which had been confided to such bodies as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Reserve Board. 

The expectations that were thus supported are now being disappointed, 
During the past year or 18 months the commission’s attitude and pro- 
cedure have changed, and its altered position has become well developed. 
The terms of office of the commissioners are fixed by the law creating 
the commission to continue for seven years and to expire in rotation, 
in order that there may be constantly in office a majority with experi- 
ence and knowledge. In this manner continuity of purpose and method 
in the commission's work were sought. In the discussion of the bill 
it was stated in Con that this continuity of experienced service 
was one of the essentials, and there can be no doubt that such was the 
desire of the administration and the public, Instead of being a body 
with permanency in its personnel the commission, in fact, has in its 
membership after but three years none of the first appointees. With 
every change in personnel there bas been a substitution of the subjects 
which interest and occupy the commission, That various exigencies 
might arise which would justify resignation and retirement, of course, 
must be expected, but no less than two commissioners and a prominen 
member of its staff haye been simultaneously candidates for political 
preferment. Conditions such as these inevitably lead to impressions 
that the commission is no longer a responsible body approaching its 
duties with a serious purpose to promon the public interest alone; that 
it seeks 8 ‘or itself and its members; and that it lacks 
the impartiality essential to any public agency which is to speak with 
authority and to promote the common cause of the Nation rather than 
to create discord, confusion, and disorganization. 

t becomes our duty, therefore. to call your attention to some of the 
activities of the commission in which its present attitude is made mani- 
fest. If for no other reason, this committee would necessarily be 
impartial because in the membership of the chamber there are repre- 
sented both producers and consumers, and most of the important in- 
dustries. In direct interests many of these members are adverse, but 
they all join in subscribing to the purposes of the chamber, which 
include promotion of sound economic conditions in every branch of 
American industry and commerce and elimination of all business prac- 
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tices and situations that are incompatible with the public interest. For 


Hike reasons, the committee concerns itself with questions of the poucy 
of the commission and its procedure, and not with the merits of par- 
ticular cases. Finally, in its desire to avoid ex-parte statement. the 
committee has endeavored to refer only to matters which are of record, 
either in the commission's own publications or in the sworn ft ny 
of its members and its staff before committees of Sones: xf 

I. The commission has undertaken the exercise of functions beyond 
its own Jurisdiction to the detriment of its proper ess. 

The commission's interest in the situation regarding news-print paper 
was undoubtedly proper, but in seeking to have producers and con- 
sumers agree to establish it as an “arbiter” of their differences the 
commission went beyond the law of its creation, and possessing no 

wer to enforce its findings, was placed in the awkward position of 

aving its award ignored. It even went so far eventually as to pro; 
that it undertake the distribution of all news-print paper. That Con- 

ess did not intend the co ion to assume such duties was apparent 
rom the action of the Senate on January 15, 1918, in voting down a 
bill containing this proposal. ‘The commission has admitted some of its 
efforts were without express authority of law. 

Before the Fuel Administration was established the commission 
undertook to influence distribution of anthracite coal, with the acqui- 
escence of the operators. Even if the commission's belief that there 
were beneficial results is accepted, It remains true that this was not a 
proper function for the commission to exercise and that it did not have 
‘acilities essential for the task. It is common knowledge that distribu- 
tion was so imperfect that proper supplies were not accumulated for 
the following ter, and that widespread 3 ensued, 

The commission later perceived a similar function for itself in con- 
trolling the distribution of bituminous coal. It undertook to advise 
Congress that all bituminous coal should be sold through a common 
agency at one price for each quality and that the 8 ariageata should 
receive individually their cost with an added profit. commission 
itself was to be the agency. This recommenda it made in a report 
which showed scant data re ng bituminous coal. Legislation under 
which the Fuel Administration was created authorized the President to 
utilize the commission as a distribution agen but this authority was 
not exercised, and by proclamation of July 3, 918, most of the remain- 
ing activities of the commission with regard to coal were transferred 
from the commission to the Fuel Administration. 

In August, 1917, the commission gave advice to the President which 
resulted in the prices fixed by him on August 21. The commission's 
pri were constructed upon a new computation of costs, which ex- 
Pradedt, among other t interest and depletion. The commission 
stigmatized reserves as held out of use and allowed no interest 
for investment in reserves. Part of the data before the commission 
was an anonymous estimate of costs ln important fields. The correct- 
nees of the commission’s method of computing costs is not here in 
question. The objections on the score of public interest are that the 
method was new, that it was applied at a critical moment when cus- 
tomary and honest bases of costs should not have been questioned ; 
that it was arbitrary in that it had not been subjected to scrutiny at 
such hearings of the persons affected and 127 ¢ as any responsible 

ublic body should accord, and that 18 below the cost of pe 

uction the prices of at least 40,000, tons of bituminous coal in 
the annual supply. In other wo tħe commission was not prepared 
to undertake the hly important rôle it essa. and dealt essly 
alike with national interests and personal rights. 

The commission's attitude toward trade associations furnishes another 
illustration of its desire to acquire new activities before adequately 
developing its statutory duties. There is a real and proper task for 
the commission in examining trade associations and pointing out w. 
in which tbey can be improved in the public interest as well as for the 
advantage of the industries. This constructive task the commission 
is apparently neglecting and at the same time it seeks to usurp the 
functions of trade associations, in effect making itself a trade associa- 
tion for all industries, In support of this desire incorrect statements 
have been made. For example, on April 1, 1918, the House Committee 
on Appropriations was told that the fees for membership in the associa- 
tions that collect statistics for preduction of newsprint and book 
paper were so high as to be prohibitive of membership fer smaller 
manufacturers. The fact is that the fees for membership in the news- 

t association are $25 a rand 4 cents a ton of paper produced 
(i. e., 4 cents on a value of $50 or more), and for the book-paper asso- 
ciation. which is no longer in existence, they were 6 cents a ton. 

II, The commission has begun the study of important situations, but 
because of yacillating interest or for other reasons, not apparent, has 
left its work incomplete. 

The lumber industry has been studied for upward of 10 years by the 
commission and its predecessor, the Bureau of Corporations. No final 
conclusions and recommendations about fundamental economie condi- 
tions have been published, althongh Pons ein promised to con = 
sional committees. Upward of $400, have been spent upon these 

re 


studies and the printing of age 
— predecessor have been engaged 


Sinco 1913 t commission and i 
upon a “comprehensive inquiry” into the economic advantage and 

sadvantage of Federal legislation which might be enacted to permit 
maintenance of resale prices. This sub. has been continuously be- 
fore the public, Bilis have been before committees of Congress. 
Nevertheless, the commission has failed to complete its study and pre- 
sent analyses of the fundamental economic questions that are involved 
in making any legislative decision. Last autumn the commission held 
hearings of a general nature and hss instituted formal complaints 
against business houses which have endeavored to maintain resale 
prices. These complaints, however, can scarcely lead to more than an 
application of the law as it now stands in the light of decisions of the 
courts and can scarcely result in such conclusions of economic prin- 
ciple as obviously are needed. 

Two years ago the House of Representatives directed a basic eco- 
nomic study into the bituminous-coal industry. In April, 1918, the 
chief economist of the commission testified that the fundamental prob- 
lem has never been touched yet.” 

These are a few of the rtant undertakings upon which the 
commission has entered but which it has not consistently 
The public interest suffers tn consequence, not only because authori- 
tative determinations are lacking 8 important matters but be- 
cause there is a waste of public money, since material which is gath- 
ered, but laid aside, has to be reexamined when attention is again 
turned to the subject. 

III. The commission's 1 bray originally orderly and appropriate, 
has been changed without public notice or notice to Congress. 

Unfair methods of competition afford a very important field for 
the commission’s activity. The commission’s province is to consider 
practices and when it decides they are unfair to order their termina- 


Most practices are — dee into question before the commis- 
by a business house which alleges unfairness on the pess of a 
competitor. This circumstance indicates a need for perspicacity in 
the co on, that its action may not result in unfair advantage for 
the complainant and irreparable detriment to an innocent defendant. 
2 recognizing these possibilities the commission through 
its a reports and testimony before co ssional committees 
has given the public and Congress to 3 that before it issues 
a formal complaint it notifies Sae pariy complained of regarding the 
nature of the charges and affords an opportunity to state his side 
of the matter, or to desist, if he acknowledges im mousse Mem- 
bers of the commission have testified to the benefits of this pro- 
558 to instances in which unfair acts had been committed 
by subordinates without knowledge of their higher officials, who 
promptly made all reparation asked and took precautions for the 
uture. The commission has also testified to its success in having 
a whole industry, such as the fertilizer industry, revise its. methods. 
The procedure has now been so changed that the commission itself 
has become an instrumentality for unfairness. There seem to be indis- 
paaie instances in which a defendant has had bis first intimation 
ough service of a formal complaint that any of his business methods 
were in question. The allegations of unfairness on his part, founded 
upon an RE pros resentation by a competitor or disgruntled customer 
whom he not able to face before the commission (since the com- 
mission becomes the formal complainant), supplemented by the commis- 
sion’s investigations to an extent that are unknown to him, are given 
to the newspapers by the commission with a release date placed as much 
as five days in advance, in order that widest possible publicity may be 
obtained for the all ons. In these statements to the newspapers the 
commission has disclosed concrete information ag to the particulars of 
the alleged offense, whereas it has placed in the formal complaint 
served upon the defendant only general statements which did not ad- 
vise the defendant of the charges he had to meet. As a co uence, 
defendants have had to consult the newspa to iden the circum- 
stances alleged to constitute the unfair method of competition in ques- 
tion. Accordingly, when the defendant comes before the commission for 
a hearing, he feels that his case has been prejudged. Such procedure 
is a form of harassment, is vexatious, and indicates a Jack of the spirit 
of helpful cooperation which it was believed the commission would in 
abundant degree possess. Furthermore, it inevitably has its influence 
upon members of the commission's staff, leading them to consider per- 
sons against whom complaiot is made as guilty until they are proved 
innocent. From the commission’s present course there results an im- 
ression that the commission is proceeding in contradiction of the 
——— that ours is a government of laws and not of men. 
IV. The commission has abused its powers of publicity. 
The commission has power to make public from time to time such 
portions of the information it obtains in the exercise of its statutory 
unctions as it deems expedicnt in the public interest. The value of 
the exercise of this power lies in the authoritattveness of the infor- 
mation which is pls before the public. The commission has 
exceeded its power that it has sought publicity for matters which 
can not reasonably be designated as information, Its practices in 
ortateieg. pabio Sein 3 its filing of formal complaints have 
already n described. e justice of its course in s connection 
beeomes apparent when it is rved that the commission has filed 
in all some 180 formal complaints, whereas it has disposed of onl 
about 30. Some of these 30 complaints have been dismissed. Althops 
the commission gives to the press a statement that a certain complaint 
has dismissed, the commission must know that news regurding 
such action on its part never overtakes or corrects the publicity it 
causes to a at the time the complaint ts filed. Moreover, numer- 
ous comp ts have been pending for many months without decision, 
Under such circumstances commission's efforts for initial publicity 
ce. 
At the same time 


clearly cause X * å WS 
ere is carelessness, which causes, unnece! 

injury and confusion. When the commission gave to the press its state. 
ment about the first order it issued rding resale prices, which was 
“ consent on the part of the defendant, it said a manufac- 
turer d not indicate prices to a retailer, 
— —.— a> earen etA a th ission although | 
cco: y im eve ess the comm n, alt hou ett 
It be informally understood 
not r * lists or prices on packages, 

wa. 


ine margin between 
had ranged from $5 to $15 a barrel, The commis- 
mage that had deen done 
amage one 
through widespread publication the first announcement. 

The commission has used publicity to influence directly the course of 
legislation. For example, on August 1, 1917. when legislation was 
28 and a majority of the commission desired to have Congress give 

power to fix prices on coal and act as pooling agent, it gave to the 
press a letter in which a coal operator strongly this course, 

Although the question of Government operation of the meat-packin 
indusi was in April committed to a special commission, on which 
the Federal Trade Commission had representation, and in May the 
special commission decided against Government operation unless it 
was subsequently found impossible to enforce the regulations of the 
Food Administration, the Federal Trade Commission on June 28 
informed the Senate and the press that the meat packers “are soon 
to — under further Governmental regulation approved by Executive 
0 2 


V. Prominent features of the commission's recent food investigation 
where subversive of common justice. 

On February 7, 1917, the President informed the commission it was 
“of the highest blic concern to ascertain the truth or falsity” of 
allegations that “the course of trade in important food products is 
not free but is restricted and controlled by artificial means,“ and 
directed the commission to t tigate. Hiring a special counsel at a 
rate of $30,000 a year and expenses, although it had stated to a com- 
mittee of Congress the salary would be at the rate of $5,000, it pro- 
ceeded, not in the spirit of the President's letter but with the apparent 
per tei of 5 fn advance a public impression that the allega- 

ons were true. t selected documents already in its possession and 
had them presented to it at public sessions oF its special counsel, 
refusing to permit concerns that were mentioned in the documents to 
offer any testimony or luce other documents. It held publie ses- 
sions at Boston, Philadelphia, St. Paul, and other cities, examined wit- 
nesses of its own ch g. and prevented cross-examination by the 


concerns at which it was made clear the proceedings were directed. 
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‘At each city the special counsel or other members of the staff let it 
be known that the Government contemplated taking over and operating 
the industry. The strange spectacle ended at icago in February, 
1918, when application was made on behalf of the commission for 
a search warrant under a section of the espionage act and the circuit 
court of appeals quashed the warrant. The result of the commission's 
course was not to give information to the public but to place the 
commission in the position of seeking to create prejudice which would 
support an apparently preconceived purpose to inaugurate Government 
operation of the business. In other words, before completing the 
investigation which the President directed, the commission appeared 
in the guise of attempting to force adoption of a legislative policy in 
a matter as to which it had not repor the facts. Another result 
was to prevent such a determination as the President requested and 
which he declared was of the highest public concern. 

The seriousness of the consequences of the commission's course is 
apparent from the circumstance that the commission’s representative 
took oath that crimes had been committed. If there was crime on the 
part of any person the public welfare demands its immediate prosecu- 
tion by the properly constituted authorities. It equally demands that 
the commission, which has no criminal jurisdiction, should sedulously 
refrain from alleging the perpetration of felonies which haye not been 
proved in accordance with established legal procedure, 

Although the commission stated in eee 1917, that its report 
of this investigation would be completed an published within eight 
months, and the services of its special counsel terminated on March 31, 
1918, so much as a summary of a report regarding meat packing, which 
the commission said would be the first f industry it would investi- 
gate, was not published until August 8 of this year. his summary 
of 47 pages, the commission states, is to be followed by seven reports 
in support of its conclusions and recommendations. In other. words, 
the commission follows a method of publicity which causes its alle- 
gations to obtain wide circulation without opportunity for the public 
to know the grounds on which these allegations are made, Regarding 
the facts of the industry in question, this committee, of course, is 
without information. It is in no sense in a pas to express an 
opinion as to the merits of the commission's c "ghee 

VI. In presenting information to Congress and the publie the com- 
mission has been heedless of the accuracy and frankness which its posi- 
tion and the circumstances require. 

Instances have already been cited. On June 28, 1918, however, the 
commission again showed its lack of responsibility by giving such form 
and content to a report made to tke Senate regarding “ profiteering" 
as to make eneral charges of a calumnious nature against business 

thout 8 its charges with adequate facts. The 
statements in sensational terms unwarranted 
by the facts set out. For example, it spoke of “ bare-faced fraud.” 
*“monopolistsic control,” “manipulation of the markets by illegal de- 
vices,” and “ preying with shameful avarice upon consumers.” It quoted 
memoranda from one official of a leather bit ref to another which 
show figures of considerable size but which indicate nothing as to the 
reasonableness of pronta, Some of its statements defy interpretation, 
such as a declaration that flour mills in the year ended June 30, 1917, 
made an average of 52 cents on each barrel and nearly 36 per cent on 
their investment, “profits that are indefensible, considering that an 
average of the profit of one mill for six months of the year shows as 
high as $2 a barrel.“ It even resorts to hearsay in reciting it is under- 
stood that producers of aeroplane spruce in the Northwest haye taken 
advantage of allied Governments. 

Intrinsic faults in this report are even more serious. The com- 
mission criticized the principles of fixed prices which every other agency 
of the Government has approved as a means of at once regulating the 
market and obtaining the increased production the Nation requires. 
It stigmatized the efficiency of low-cost concerns. It palllated the earn- 
ings of one corporation because it“ possesses a natural monopoly of a 
certain high-grade ore,” thus necessarily implying that good fortune is 
ethical, whereas low costs attained through struggle for efficiency in 
8 are immoral. The commission, to an extent it did not dis- 
close, made its computations upon new bases. According to its com- 
putation, which raises controverted questions such as the proper meas- 
ure of value for stumpage and may even deny a distinction between 
capital and income recently made by the Supreme Court, it finds the 

rofits of producers of southern pine “unusually and unnecessarily 
large.” Yet the price-fixing committee of the Government, having before 
it the commission’s own figures of costs, has recently increased the 
price for southern pine to the Government e 15 per 
cent. As might be expected in view of these amental defects, the 
report contains no standards for an intelligent discrimination between 
the profits which are essential to the integrity of business enterprises 
and those which are extortionate. 

Faults which go to the soundness of the profiteering report can be 
multiplied. Enough have been suggested to illustrate the lack of re- 
sponsibility the commission felt in speaking about a subject which 
affects the morale of the Nation in time of war. That there are indi- 
viduals in the community who for private gain will seek advantage 
from war conditions arises from the frailty of human nature. That 
these individuals should be found through an orderly procedure that 
accords with the spirit of our laws and institutions, and should be 
visited with condign penalties, is of the highest public importance; but 
the existance of individual error and crime is no reason for condemna- 
tion of the whole community, or any part of it, by broad accusation 
and innuendo. 

VII. The commission has departed from the fundamental purpose for 
which it was established. 

As the President said on January 20, 1914, provision for something 
more than the menace of legal process was desired in the bill for the 
creation of the commission. After the bill had become law the Presi- 
dent, on September 6, 1916, reiterated this idea, aye pe 

“A Federal Trade Commission has been created w powers of 
8 and accommodation which have relieved business men of un- 

founded fears and set them upon the road of hopeful and confident 
enterprise.” 

The commission has in the last year or more apparently come to 
consider itself a governmental body for the gathering of evidence of the 
commission of crimes rather than an independent agency possessing 
powers of guidance and accommodation. This statement of your com- 
mittee is not founded upon legal interpretation nor is it made with the 
idea of minimizing the necessity for criminal prosecution in merited 
. It finds its justification in numerous declarations of the com- 
mission itself. One example will suffice. When called upon by reso- 
lution of the Senate under date of April 24, 1916, to ascertain whether 


or not newspapers had been subjected to unfair practices in the sale 
of paper, the commission formally reported it had used its full powers 
to examine even private correspondence and it had transmitted the facts 


so gathered to the Department of Justice. In connection with the same 
investigation the commission had earlier assured the publie that it was 
a body for scientific and economic adjustment rather than prosecution. 
There is no inclination to minimize the tasks before the commission 
or its possibilities of usefulness. The energies and abilities of all the 
700 persons it now has in its employ may well be engaged in proper 
activities. Recognition of the importance of the commission points 
the way to the action for which the situation calls. The committee 
recommends that the board of directors call the attention of the Presi- 
dent to the outstanding defects of the commission's administration and 
of the interpretation it now gives to the law under which it acts, and 
at the same time urge that the President appoint to the commission, in 
whose membership two vacancies now exist, men whose training, tem- 
perament, experience, and reputation for sound judgment qualify them 
for the position, and whose interests will be single to the commission's 
vo n no other manner can confidence in the commission be re- 
: ted AOA 5 
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[Editorial from the New York Times of Tuesday, Sept. 3, 1018.1 

THE TRADE COMMISSION. 


Either the Federal Trade Commission or the act creating it stands in 
need of amendment. That is made plain by the communication sent to 
President Wilson by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which arraigns the commission as unfair in its l inaccurate in 
its reports, abusive of its powers, hostile to the business of the country, 
and a fomenter of strife. 

If the commission, with the approval of the Executive, is to continue 
its efforts to create prejudice against the great industries of the coun- 
try, if it is to carry on the propaganda of a class struggle and enga 
in the agitation for Government ownership, then the act which 9 
lished it should forthwith be amended to make its charter conform to its 
practices. It was believed when the commission was created that it 
was to gt ei into practices alleged to be in restraint of trade, to give 
warning that unfair methods in competition must cease, and to use its 
influence to secure their abandonment, It was hoped that through vol- 
unta compliance with its recommendations n great deal of costly 
ieee on would be avoided and corporate good behavior generally estab- 


ed. 

The commission's report on profiteering made it evident that the com- 
missioners did not take that view of their duties. The communicatien 
to the President instances that report and other acts and utterances of 
the commission as evidence that it seeks to create prejudice “ which 
would support an apparently preconceived purpose to inaugurate Goy- 
ernment operation” of the packing business. Its methods of inqui 
are declared to be “subversive of common justice,” and in its re rt it 
employs ‘sensational terms unwarranted by the facts set out” and 
better suited to the compositions of an irresponsible muckraker than to 
the pases of an official document. 

The observant public lost confidence in the commission when the 
profiteering report was published. If it is worth while to maintain the 
commission, if it is to serve any useful Be se, it should be cured of 
its present bolshevist and propagandis endencies. The suggestion of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States that “ men of a different 
t Asie 5 55 now in control be appointed to fill vacancies“ is reason- 
able and sound. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of Monday, Sept. 2, 1918.] 


Trapp COMMISSION BITTERLY Scorep—CHAMBer OF COMMERCE OF 
UNITED STATES FILES GRAVE CHARGES WITH PRESIDENT—ABUSE OF 
Bustness ALLEGED—USURPATION OF POWER AND INEFFICIENCY ALSO 
MENTIONED—PETITION ASKS WILSON TO REMEDY CONDITION BY NAM- 
ING Two ABLE MEN. 


WASHINGTON, September 1. 


Usurpation of power, inefficiency, and unjust abuse of business inter- 
ests are among ane charges against the Federal Trade Commission 
which have been laid before President Wilson by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 

In a letter sent to the President several days ago and made public 
88 by the chamber, the directors of the organization approve and 
submit a report denouncing the Trade Commission as an irresponsible 
body that has lost the confidence of the public and asking the President 
to remedy this condition by filling two existing vacancies the member- 
ship with able men “ whose interests will be single to the commission's.” 

his report was perpensa by the chamber’s Federal trade commission, 
of which Rush C. Butler, a Chicago lawyer, is chairman. It presents 
the following seven specific charges, with detailed criticism in support: 


SEVEN SPECIFIC CHARGES, 


“The commission has undertaken the exercise of functions beyond its 
own jurisdiction, to the detriment of its proper usefulness, 

“The commission has begun the spag of important situations, but 
because of vaeillating Interest or for other reasons not apparent has 
left oo work incomp 8 iginall nat ia 

The commission's procedure, originally orderly and appropriate, has 
been changed without public notice or notice to . R 

“The commission abused its powers of publicity. 

“Prominent features of the commission’s recent food investigation 
were subversive of common justice. 

In presenting information to Congress and the public the commission 
has been heedless of the accuracy and frankness which its position and 
the circumstances uire. 

“The commission has departed from the fundamental purposes for 
which it was established.” 


PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT WRONG. 


The report sets forth that it does not undertake to criticize in detail 
specific acts of the commission, but rather to point out mistakes in 
poser of concuct. The President is assured that the chamber and 
ts committee, which has followed the work of the commission since its 
5 three years ago, does not represent special business in- 
erests. 

After quoting from the President's address to Congress in 1915 on 
the proposal to create the Federal Trade Commission and the general 
sen mont of approval created by the commission's establishment, the 
report says: : 

“Tt gaye pone of becoming a constructive body, expert in analy- 
sis a in information, able to suggest sound national policies for 
preventing abuses and for encouraging proper development in the great 
field of American business enterprises. 
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EXPECTATIONS DISAPPOINTED, 

“The 8 are now wee disappointed. © Instead of 
being a body with permanency in its personnel the commission, in fact, 
as an its membership, after but three years, none of the first ap- 
pointees.” 

Referring to the fact that “two commissioners and a prominent 
member of its staf have been simultaneously candidates for political 
preferment,” the report continues: 

“Conditions such as these inevitably lead to impressions that the 
commission is no longer a responsible body approaching its duties with 
serious purpose to promote the public interests alone; that it seeks 
rira Pee zement for itself and its members; and that it lacks the impar- 

ity essential to any public agency which is to speak with authority 
and to promote the common cause of the Nation rather than to create 
discord, confusion, and disorganization.” 

In support of the charge that the commission has taken on improper 
functions to the detriment of its intended duties the report cites the 
commission's news-print report and its efforts to supervise distribution 
of coal before the creation of the Fuel Administration. 

INQUIRIES NEVER FINISHED. 

abi eres of the lumber inquiry, of the resale-price practices, 
and of bituminous-coal production were started but never completed, 
the report says, and these are cited as outstandin 
mitting public interest to suffer and at the same 
money. 

Charges of unfairness, often initiated by a jealous competitor, the 
report declares, are preferred by the commission and made public with- 
out giving the accused firm advance notice of the charges or sufficiently 
definite information on the charges to enable it to make proper answer, 
while by filing about 180 normal complaints and disposing of ‘only 
about 30, giving full Uhrig d to the original complaints with meager 
announcement of dismissal, the commission has caused great injustice, 
injury, and confusion. : 

In criticism of methods adopted during the recent investigation of 
the packing industry the Ye, ee says a special counsel (Francis J. 
Heney) was employed at $30, a year and expenses, although it had 
Deen iey Red a committee of Congress that the salary would at the 
rate oi „000.“ ; í f 

“The result of the commission’s course was not to give information 
to the public, but to place the commission in the position of seeking to 
create prejustice, which would support an apparently preconceived pur- 
pose to inaugurate Government operation of the business,” the report 
says. ' : 

PROFITEERING REPORT DENOUNCED. 

Referring to the commission’s recent report to Congress on profiteer- 
ing, the report says: 

“The commission again showed its lack of responsibility by giving 
such form and content to a report as to make r rges of a 
caluminous nature against business enterprises thout supporting its 
charges with adequate facts. e com on couched its statements 
in sensational terms unwarranted by the facts set out. For example 
it spoke of ‘ barefaced fraud,’ * monopolistic control,’ manipulation o 
the markets by illegal devices,’ and ‘preying with shameful avarice 
upon consumers.“ se 

Members of the Federal Trade Commission are William B. Colyer 
nee), John F. Fort, and Victor Murdock. Joseph E. Davies and 

iliam J. Harris recently resigned me rship to seek senatorial 
nominations in Wisconsin and Georgia, respectively. = >- 

Besides Mr, Butler, the chairman, members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of the chamber of commerce are: William K. Dean, St. Paul, 
member of a hardware firm; Alfred B. Koch, Toledo, department-store 
ape ate wine W. L. Saunders, New York, president of a machinery manu- 
acturing company; Henry R. Seager, professor of economics at Colum- 
bia University; Alexander W. Smith, Atlanta, lawyer; Dr. I. C. White, 
West Virginia State geologist ; Silas P. Adams, Portland, Me.; and Wil- 


liam C. Coffin, Pittsburgh, consulting engineer. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to accompany that 
request with the request that a portion of the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission be printed. : 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the whole report has been 
printed in full in the Recorp, and there is no earthly need of 
spending any more money in that way. 

Mr. GORE. I was not aware that it had been printed in the 
RECORD. À 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it has been 
printed in the Recor in full. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say that I have no disposition 
to precipitate the consideration of this amendment without giv- 
ing Senators an opportunity to investigate it. I will say, also, 
that Senators have spoken to me who are very much concerned 
in the early passage of this bill, and who do not wish to see the 
prohibition amendment, I may say, encumbered with other 
amendments that might jeopardize the measure. Out of defer- 
ence to their requests, I will ask permission to withdraw this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senators that they probably 
have gotten out of the frying pan, but I do not know just where 
they have landed. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care where we land when the Senate 
has time to consider a matter of this importance. We can con- 
sider it later; but I want to say to the Senator now that if I 
wanted to defeat such a proposition as this, I would want every 
man in the United States to read the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission; and no one can read the report without 
knowing that it is conceived in hatred and sensational, unjust, 
and untrue in character. : 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say in that con- 
nection that I have heard a good deal of criticism of this report, 
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and it rather strikes me that there is a good deal of it that 
is ad captandum criticism, I have not heard an analysis of 
the facts presented by the commission and I have not heard 
any refutation of those facts. j 

For my own part I believe, so far as I have been able to in- 
vestigate it, that the report is largely justified. I think that the 
ramifications of the packing houses of this country pass even 
the imagination of those who have not investigated the matter. 
I may say that on yesterday I had an informal hearing with 
respect to this subject, and the revelations to me were amazing 
as to where they have extended their tentacles and the various 
kinds of business that they are drawing unto themselves. The 
domination .that they are establishing over various lines of 
endeavor, I think, is a public menace, not to use a much 
stronger term. 

Of course, I am perfectly willing to hear the facts and the 
evidence presented by this commission refuted. So far the criti- 
cism has been rather ill-tempered and not based upon very sub- 
stantial evidence. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has inserted at length in his re- 
marks the report of the Federal Trade Committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to its board of directors. I want 
to state, in addition, that while this is a report of the Federal 
Trade Committee of the United States Chamber of Commerce to 
the board of directors of the chamber, it will have practically 
the unanimous approval of every member of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, which is made up of the different cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, and business associations of 
the various States of the Union. It will be practically unani- 
mous, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to make the same inquiry of the 
Senator from Illinois that I addressed to the Senator from 
Utah. Who are the directors of the chamber of commerce to 
whom this report was made? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can not give their names—Mr. Peak, of 
Moline, Waddell Catchings, of New York, and I do not know 
who else. Let me state, however, that all of them are men of 
standing in their different occupations. All of them are actu- 
ally engaged in business. It is not an ornamental board of 
directors. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not doubt that; but what I am anxious 
to know is, what connection they have, if any, with the packers, 
or HIR the various institutions in the country which the packers 
control. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They have none that I know of, 

Mr. KENYON, Is the Senator sure about that? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I am as sure as I am of any business men, 
some of whom I have known for 30 years. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know that they do have, but I do 
know that the packers have such connections all over the 
country that gentlemen are very apt to have some connection 
with them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no stock owned, so far as I know, 
by any of the directors in any of the packing companies or any 
of the affiliated companies—the leather or fertilizer or stock- 
food companies, or anything of that sort. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, do they refute in any way 
the findings of the Federal Trade Commission as to the opera- 
tions and the profits of these packing companies? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. That is not the purpose of their 
report. I can go into that, if necessary. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They might explain them and justify 
them; but what I wanted to know was whether they denied 
the truth of the statements made by the Trade Commission as 
to the profits of the packers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. The report criticizes the acts 
and methods of the commission; and upon the, figures of the 
packers’ business it does not require an expert accountant. 
In the report of the Federal Trade Commission, widely her- 
alded to the public and given out, there are at least two mate- 
rial statements that are not based upon facts. This, however, 
is a matter that is not connected with the packing plants, ex- 
cept indirectly, or with the agencies which they employ for 
the distribution of their products. This is merely a general 
criticism by the Federal trade committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce of the methods employed by the Federal 
Trade Commission, not merely in the packers’ case but the 
methods they haye employed generally. Instead of being a 
help to the business men, as originally was supposed to be the 
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purpose of the Trade Commission, it has turned out to be quite 
the contrary. 

The President said: 

The business men of the country desire * è * the 
definite guidance and information which can be supplied by an admin- 
istrative body, an interstate trade co on. e opinion of the 
country would instantly approve of such a commission. 

That means an investigating committee which would dis- 
charge functions similar to those of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is semijudicial, so that all persons are given 
a hearing. Both sides of a controverted question of fact are 
permitted to be heard. The Federal Trade Commission have 
converted themselves into a prosecuting agency and sit in vari- 
ous parts of the country as a grand jury, indicting upon ex 
parte hearings; such is the nature of their investigation made 
in the case of the packing plants. There are material parts of 
the packing-plant report that are absolutely without foundation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ilinois 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator’s last statement surprises me 
somewhat. I had supposed that the Trade Commission had 
heard from both sides before making their report. Am I mis- 
taken in that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the Senator is. I think it was an 
ex parte hearing. 

Mr. THOMAS. I had supposed that it was a full hearing, in 
which both sides a 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The packers, as a matter of fact, were de- 
nied an opportunity to place in the record of such hearings as 
were had testimony which would give the whole of the condi- 
tions on which the commission ought to base a report. There 
was no investigation of the comparative profits. There is no 
more reason for stating that in the prewar period $140,000,000 
was an excessive profit than there would be for taking the pre- 
war profits of at least 100 other corporations whose business 
conditions have been tabulated and are accessible. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are any number of industrial plants whose 
profits have exceeded three to five times the dividends paid by 
the packing plants, not only on their capital stock but upon the 
actual money invested. 

It is not merely the capital stock, because the packers have 
not watered their stock. They have merely put in dollar for 
dollar for all of the money they are using in their business. 
Their inventory values have increased. Their borrowings at the 
banks have increased. A single packing plant, that of Swift & 
Co., for instance, that used to have $75,000,000 of borrowed 
money, sometimes running as low as $50,000,000, have- now a 
borrowed capital of $150,000,000. Their inventory values have 
increased correspondingly. They have gone up as fast as the 
price of live stock. The report that was made on the different 
items by the Federal Trade Commission was not based upon an 
investigation of the actual amount of capital involved in the 
transaction. The report was based upon the profits for three 
years, the $140,000,000 profit for 1915, 1916, and 1917. That 
would be an average, say, of $46,000,000 per year for the five 
packers. It was not based upon the actual investment. It was 
put out in a way that would creafe the impression that they 
were making abnormal profits. As a matter of fact, during the 
three-year period of 1915, 1916, and 1917, in which the 5140. 
000,000 were earned, it was earned on an actual volume of 
business of more than four and a half billions of dollars, in- 
volving a profit of only 3.11 cents on every dollar's worth of 
business. 

I called attention the other day, Mr. President, to the fact 
that the Ford Motor Co. is making 30 per cent, or was in 1916, 
the last year of the litigation. I have had no opportunity of 
collecting information on its dividends since that time, but 
they have not decreased any, to say the least of it. Then, there 
are industrial plants of various kinds, and especially a series 
of them that were tabulated by Mr. Pinchot in a printed table 
here showing large profits. The profits of others ran all the 
way from 25 to 500 per cent on the investment. 

Nothing is said about those. No attempt is made to pillory 
them before the public as taking unjust gains or as profiteering 
upon the private consumer. None of those things are given to 
the public in this report, and no opportunity was given to the 
men who are in charge of these large enterprises to present the 
evidence of the entire transactions, 

I understand that the amendment has been withdrawn, any- 
how; but as a matter of justice, and especially in view of this 
report of the Federal trade committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, learning that the Senator from Utah has embodied that 
in his remarks, I wanted to add what I did originally—that the 
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report will receive the practically unanimous approval of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, which represents every 
State in the Union. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I only want to add that I 
believe the report of the commission will receive practically the 
unanimous indorsement of the people of the United States, who 
have been robbed on meats by the packers all of these years. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish the members of the commission would 
run for office, every one of them. I will undertake to say that 
if they ran for office in my own State every member of the com- 
mission would be beaten by a quarter of a million. Besides 
being arrant demagogues, they never were elected to any office 
in their lives since this question has come up. The Senator is 
in error on the robbery. The packers make 8 cents on each 
dollar of meat handled. It is the lowest margin or among the 
lowest of profits found in any line of business in the country. 
Every retail dealer exceeds it many times. If 3 cents profit 
on a dollar is robbery, then other lines of business ought to be 
exterminated. There is not a retail meat dealer in the country 
who does not make from ten to fifteen times as much. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I concede that the packers 
might have the power in Illinois to defeat them. The people 
of the country would not defeat them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I undertake to say that if any of them 
want to run for office anywhere in the United States they will 
have a good opportunity if they will ever go into a primary. We 
have universal direct primaries in most of the States now, 
where the people have a chance to rule; and I should like to 
see some of these self-appointed business men, who have done 
nothing in their lifetimes except to destroy and criticize others 
who are doing things, submit their claims to the people. 

One has been a newspaper man in Minnesota—the most 
yociferons and blatant one of the lot—who never did a large 
business of any kind in his life. Another is a gentleman who 
was once in the House of Representatives, and who a long time 
ago was beaten, since the State of Kansas learned what he is 
and what he represents. Possibly it might have a radical spell. 
It gets them about once every 20 years, I understand, like my 
own State does, when everybody else goes about his own busi- 
ness. It always comes in peace times, after a long and pros- 
perous period, when people forget about the affairs that they 
stir up. Outside of those conditions, when those revulsions 
come, about once in every 20 years, when nobody but the 
vociferous portion of the community can be heard, when the 
destroyers are much in evidence, these men never can be elected, 
and universally when they have been elected they have been 
accidents, and have been repudiated the next time they ran for 
office, when their record was Known. 

If there is any popularity about the members of the Federal 
Trade Commission I wish them to go back to their States and 
submit their claims and be nominated and run and see what the 
dear people think of them. I am weary of hearing criticisms of 
business men and of the Senate and of the House by men who 
could not be elected town clerk in a brush township anywhere 
in the United States. They are the type of people that are 
running about over the country condemning every business 
concern that has made a success of its affairs. The domestic 
civilian affairs of the Government are largely run by life's 
distinguished failures. This is one reason it is costing so much. 
There is not a solitary one of these gentlemen who has had the 
hardihood or the constitutional nerve to submit himself on the 
ticket of either party or any party anywhere in any State. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I invite them to a test of their popularity in 
any State where they live, including my own. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WATSON. Did not one of them run for Senator up in 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. And is not one of them running for Sena- 
tor down in Georgia now? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. Their efforts are confined to run- 


ning. ; 

Mr. KENYON. That is what I wanted to suggest—that there 
was one now running. I merely wanted to suggest, in the in- 
terest of accuracy, that one of them is running for the Senate 
in Georgia. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is true. There was one running in 
Wisconsin with presidential indorsement who was defeated, as 
he ought to have been. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was one running for Senator in Kan- 
sas, There was one running for Senator up in Wisconsin, 
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In fact, the whole Federal Trade Commission, since it was 
first organized, has been a political organization, a stepping- 
stone to run for some office in the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is true. And, Mr. President, instead 
of being a fair-minded instrumentality of Government, as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been, to settle questions 
between shippers and carriers, the Federal Trade Commission 
has been just the reverse of it. I will take it two years back, 
at least. This commission has been merely an addled egg, per- 
fectly rotten, in the nest for the incubation of still more addled 
candidates. That is its history. There is not one of its mem- 
bers that is not a radical, a bolshevist in this country, a fire- 
brand, an economic incendiary; and all or the most of them 
were in private life business failures of the most pronounced 
type. They have succeeded in no profession. They have built 
up no business. They have accomplished nothing but ceaseless 
agitation. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly give 
us the names of these gentlemen to whom he pays such high 
compliments? 

Mr. SHERMAN, 

Mr. ASHURST. 


One of them is Victor Murdock. 
Who are the others? 
Mr. SHERMAN, Another is Mr. Colver. Those two are the 


types. 

Mr. ASHURST. Who are the others? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Davies was another one. They have 
accomplished nothing. Go to their own States and find out 
what they have been doing. None of them have become distin- 
guished in their professions or in any industrial line. I would 
be glad if one of them would settle in some State and stay there 
long enough to acquire a fixed residence, some kind of à per- 
manent abode that would qualify him sufficiently to run for 
office, and then let him run, and see how rapidly he would 
arrive anywhere. I know that type. I see them on the curb- 
stone out on Jackson Boulevard in Chicago every night I am 
there. They are valorous gentlemen on a platform or treading 
a soap box. They are the younger brothers of the I. W. W.’s, all 
of them. They all bear a strong family resemblance to Hay- 
wood. They are poor excuses for public officers. They are a 
disgrace to this administration; they are a menace to business; 
they are a discredit to the country; and I only yearn for the 
day when some of this ill-flavored gentry will get on the ticket 
and submit their claims to the people. I know how to meet 
them. If you will tell the truth about them and nail them down 
to Mother Earth, they will melt away like snow in a summer 
sun. There is no substance to them. 

If I wanted to criticize this administration—and I do not, 
save on its domestic affairs, when it is necessary—I could offer 
no more potent criticism than the fact that it collects about it 
such instrumentalities to administer government among a free 
people, to destroy, to break down, and weaken every line of 
business, Anything that is successful is necessarily the object 
of their attacks. The only successful concerns, according to 
their definition, are the ones that have landed in a bankruptcy 
court. If a concern accomplishes the purposes of its organiza- 
tion or is industrially strong on its ability or its merits, then 
it becomes the target for their attacks, an object for the per- 
version and the abuse of the powers of government wielded 
in their hands. 

I want at some time to take up this matter and discuss it 
at length when I expect to be somewhat unhampered and with- 
out restraints or limits upon my comments upon these gentle- 
men. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
J just want a moment. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it would be offensively pre- 
sumptuous in me to rise here in the guise of attempting to read 
a lecture to my esteemed friend the Senator from Illinois. I 
think we all more or less grow into the habit in the Senate 
here—I know I am guilty of that—of allowing our feelings to 
come to the surface in a very vehement manner. Now, we 
ought not to forget that the men whom we assail so vehemently 
are taken at a disadvantage. We take advantage of them. 
They can not reply here. What we say here we can not be sued 
for or arrested for libel. The Constitution gives us—and it 
should—the right to say whatever we please, to make any argu- 
ment we see fit. I submit to my learned friend, for whom I 
have an affection, that when he reflects on it he will see that 
it is rather unfair to characterize men as he has. 

The Federal Trade Commission is composed of the following 


en: 
William J. Harris, chairman. I am told, sotto voce, that he 
is off the commission now. 


Joseph E. Davies. I am told that he is off. Very well. I 
am glad that it is disclosed here that I do not even know who 
they are. I am very glad to know that. 

The other members, reading from the Congressional Direc- 
tory, are William B. Colver, John F. Fort, and Victor Murdock. 

I would know Victor Murdock when I saw him if I should 
meet him on the street. I saw Mr. Fort last night and hap- 
pened to know him. I am not a friend of these men; but I do 
S „that there is nothing in their records in a public way, and 
nothing in a private way, that in good conscience and in good 
faith ought to require a Senator to get up here and traduce 
them in such a violent way. They can make no reply. It is 
unfair to make an assault on them in this fashion. 

These men may be pilloried here in the Senate, but when 
the thoughtful people of the country make up their judgment 
as to what these men have done or failed to do, I do not believe 
they need fear the judgment of the American people; and I do 
not know anything about them, either. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have been sued five times 
individually in the last 20 years. I regret that I am restrained 
by parliamentary limitations here. I can not say what I should 
like to say, but I ean say it out on the platform when I am 
outside of the Senate Chamber in a campaign or at the rare 
intervals when I get inside the Chautauqua grounds, where I 
meet these gentlemen in their native lair. I can say what I 
please there, and I have said it. I hold myself responsible for 
what I say. If I say anything that I can not prove, the courts 
are open. I will not ask for any slackers’ round-up. There will 
be no 65,000 or 70,000 people taken into custody when they go 
after me. There will be just one. It will be the defendant in 
the case. I can employ lawyers and fight my cases just as well 
as they can, unless they do it in the name of the Government. 
If you employ the whole power of the Republic against a single 
defendant, as you do in a criminal case, I understand that that 
puts the defendant at some disadvantage; but when it is said 
that these gentlemen are taken unawares, that they are work- 
ing under great handicaps and at a disadvantage, and can not 
reply or defend themselves, in fact, because we can say what we 
please here in the Senate, and that these gentlemen have no 
redress, the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield-to 


me—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. In just a moment. First of all, two of 
them are newspaper men. They have access to the columns of 
certain newspapers. Both of them are trained newspaper men 
of many years’ standing, somewhat given to sensationalism in 
their columns. Would it be said that these hcrmless, inoffensive 
innocents that come in can not take care of themselves? Why, 
they wield a pen of their own. They can always take care of 
„ For 20 years their forte has been attacking other 
people. 

Nr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. In a minute. They have spent their time 
all these years in assaulting other people, and nine times out of 
ten the ones they criticized were without blame. I attack them 
without scruple, and I will keep it up with pleasure until such 
time as I see fit to desist. 

Nobody can invoke for them the shield of injured innocence. 
We have known them in the West and Northwest for a long 
time, and if any forbearance is to be shown let it be shown to 
somebody else. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I now yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should not have risen a moment ago, be- 
cause these men have committed the greatest offense we know in 
politics. They were orthodox, and they have committed a 
heresy. They need no defense. There is no defense for them. 
They belonged to the Senator's party, and committed the great 
crime of heresy by going to another party. To him murder and 
all other things of that sort are as nothing compared to political 
heresy. I should not have attempted it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The idea that those lambs will be brought 
to sacrifice on the altar equally with the victims of plutocracy 
is a statement which carries its own refutation with it. In the 
days past, and I will say not very long past, they went forth 
to battle fearlessly, and would fight anybody who attacked them 
or said a word about them, or gave them excuses to do so. 
There never was a time since I have known them that they 
have been meek virtue on a pedestal. I care nothing for the 
political heresy to which the Senator alludes. That difference 
has long ago been composed between those responsible for the 
division. The type to which allusion is made is a remnant res- 
cued from the political junk yard to fill Democratic offices. They, 
must adorn and gratify the appointing power. It is high time 
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for plain speaking here and in the country. Silence longer is 
becoming a crime. 2 

If any defense were necessary, they would have made it them- 
selves. What I am complaining about is that such persons are 
put upon a highly responsible commission with such duties as 
are mentioned in the President’s message at the time these men 
were appointed and confirmed or the agency itself created. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will allow me, of course, as 
he has told us two or three times, he has known of these men 
for many years. They were appointed and required to be con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United States. The Senator was 
singularly silent when these appointments came in. I wonder 
he did not, in his ringing and vociferous way, tell us something 
about these men, so that we would not have confirmed such 
characters. Why did he not give this information when their 
names were sent in? The Senator voted to confirm some of 
them? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. If the Senator is yearning for 
that information, I will so state it to him. Does he know of 
any attempt to prevent a confirmation here that has been suc- 
cessful when it was conducted by a minority man? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have seen confirmations rejected. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What one? 

a ASHURST. I do not know that I am at liberty to speak 
of that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. None from my State, unless asked by my 
colleague and he wanted it done. 

Mr. ASHURST. But I do know that a Republican Senator 
God bless his memory; may the sod rest lightly on his bosom—ob- 
jected to a nomination and asserted that the nomination was 
objectionable to him, and that nominee was not confirmed. I 
do not want to mention the name, but it was an appointment to 
the Trade Commission. Now, if this majority would extend 
such a courtesy to one Senator, it would surely act that way 
toward the Senator from Illinois. If the Senator from Illinois, 
when the confirmations came in, had risen and declared himself 
in the language which he has used to-day, I doubt very much 
if these men would have been confirmed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I might have convinced the Senator from 
Arizona, as impossible as it seems now at this late day. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Illinois evidently did not 
convince me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The only one I remember who has been 
successfully attacked was in the case of the late Senator 
Gallinger, the lamented predecessor of the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], now the minority leader. He 
objected te the confirmation of Raymond Stevens on this 
board. There was a somewhat long-drawn-out contest. That 
is the only one that I know of, and that was very largely, if 
not entirely, on the ground that he was personally objection- 
able to the Senator. 

I could not say that these men are personally objectionable 
to me. Unless that board can be framed up in a way that it 
will comply with the spirit of Congress when the act was 

passed as a quasi judicial body, I would just as lief have this 
horrible example go on as representative of this administra- 
tion as not, unless more sound business sense can be shown in 
appointments than has been done heretofore. It has been used 
for political purposes, not only just what these men want to 
give them prominence, but it has been used after they were 
put there by these men for the purpose of attacking large con- 
cerns with a view of winning popularity for the assailants. 
What avail for me to say anything? I can not even beat the 
confirmation of a postmaster that requires the action of the 
Senate in my own State. How could I attack a member of 
this commission? How can I do anything? When they are 
unsatisfactory to my colleague and both of us join, then ordi- 
narily it is a fixed rule of the Senate that the rejection shall 
be made, and that is put upon the ground that they are person- 
ally objectionable. There are not many Democrats who are 
objectionable to me personally. It very seldom happens, They 
have always waged honorable warfare on me. They never put 
it in a form that I would make objection to on personal 
grounds. 

I remember in the case of Senator Gallinger the nomination 
was objectionable personally because of a variety of attacks 
made upon him when he was a candidate in 1914, 

Mr. ASHURST. Wil! the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly.’ 

Mr. ASHURST. There was a nomination of a gentleman by 
the name of Thomas E. Jones. I do not know whether the 
Senator remembers that or not or opposed him or not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; I did not. I was for him, and I 
wired the President that Thomas E. Jones was, in my judg- 
ment, a competent and fit man. 
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Mr. ASHURST. I am glad that is in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and I simply say right here and now the Senator wus 


right for once in his life. I did not know he was for Mr. 
Jones. I thought he might have been opposed to him. 

I will also say, if the Senator would rise in his place when 
a nomination is sent in here—I am not going to tell anything 
about the record, but I have seen it happen half a dozen times 
when a Senator on either side would rise in his plnce—and 
simply say that a certain nominee was objectionable to him 
and he was opposed to his confirmation, the nominee would 
not be confirmed. I like that rule. I think it is a gcod rule. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is because the nominee is personally 
obnoxious. I never have beaten a confirmation since I have 
been here. I only had one objection, and I finally yielded that. 
But it is useless to talk about the rights of the minority in 
this administration. It is love’s labor lost. What rights do we 
have? Simply a right to our seats. What right does Congress 
have itself? Take both sides. It is extremely limited. It is 
largely a Congress that is instructed what to do. It has become 
a superfluous branch of the Government. It has delegated the 
major part of its powers to the Executive. I have a volume 
here at my desk, which I will forbear to read, entitled The 
State.” Its author is the present President, and in it he 
declares that the interference by the Executive in legislative 
affairs is an abuse of his prerogative and power. Even the 
majority Senators are compelled to change front sometimes on 
questions, sometimes so rapidly that they are dizzy before they 
are able to get to their seats and explain their change in 
affairs, “Stand by the President.” How can you stand by 
him when he will not stand still on any question long enough 
for anybody to find out what it is? What are the rights of the 
minority? I will have occasion on some other question to take 
up that subject when I can give it sufficient time. 

I go back to the members of this commission. They ought to 
resign. Let them resign and run for an elective office. There 
is scarcely an appointee in this entire list of responsible 
agencies conducting these examinations of the industrial con- 
cerns of the country who could be elected in any State of the 
Union on either ticket if he were nominated. I have seen that 
tried, and I want it to be tried again. That is the reason why 
I am opening the door for them to do as they like about it. 

There are some limitations here. I realize that it would be 
improper at this late hour, after 5 o’clock, to pursue the subject 
further, but I have a good deal that I want to say. This is all 
of an extemporaneous character, and I wish to take time to con- 
dense it and put it within proper compass in future discussions. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I do not wish to break into 
the Senator's discussion or to criticize the Senator for personal 
reflections upon gentlemen. Of his actions he must be the 
judge himself. I am not going to discuss the merits or demerits 
of the report the Senator refers to, because I have not read it. 
I know Mr. Colver. He was not appointed at my suggestion. 
I did not know of his appointment until after it was made. He 
was the business manager of a St. Paul paper, a good business 
man, and I believe an honest man and an honorable gentleman. 
I do not say that I agree with Mr. Colver in all his ideas. That 
I will not stop to discuss; but he is not a dishonest man. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, within the limitations of the 
rules of this body, and they are very liberal, every Senator has 
the right to determine his own line of conduct, and of that I 
have no criticism. I sympathize, however, very deeply with the 
suggestions made by the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST] when he called attention to the fact that we are here 
a privileged body. For what.we say we can not be held ac- 
countable either civilly or criminally. Hence those whom we 
attack can only reply upon the outside. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that the Senator from Illinois is a 
man of great personal and moral courage. Both have been 
tested, and we must here pay tribute to his possession of those 
two genuine and rare virtues. There is no question but that he 
will say outside of this Chamber and perhaps emphasize any- 
thing that he may say within the Chamber. I hope that is true 
of all of us. 

In what I shall say, and I shall be very brief, I shall not re- 
flect upon the judgment or the sentiments of any Member of this 
body. We may pursue such a course here within the rules as 
I have said as addresses itself to our better judgment. 

During my somewhat brief occupancy of a seat in this body 
I have had occasion to criticize a great many men and a great 
many measures. I have, however, abstained, because I think 
I ought to do it, except where absolutely necessary, from reflec- 
tions which might be construed as affecting the character or 
the integrity of the individuals. 

Mr. President, I am slightly acquainted with one of the mem- 
bers of the Trade Commission. I know them all by reputation. 
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Whatever may be said of their business capacity, upon which I 
do not pass judgment, I want before this body adjourns to offer 
my testimony to their integrity, their uprightness, and their 
morality. 

I have known Mr. Victor Murdock for a number of years, 
not intimately. I have known of him for a very considerable 


number of years. He has been a strong, fo useful, and 
purifying element in the political life of this Nation. He is a 
man of strong convictions, fearless in their expression, and 
courageous in their defense. I consider him one of the best 
characters in public life, and personally I will say nothing 
more of him. 

I know Gov. Fort, former chief executive of the great State 
of New Jersey, whose record there is a splendid one, who car- 
ried out the pledges of his party as far as it was possible and 
wrote a creditable chapter not only in the history of his State 
but in the record of the party which elected him. 

I. have not the honor of a personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Colyer. All I know of him is to his credit. 

Mr. President, these men may have made mistakes in the 
execution of their duties. I believe they have attempted faith- 
fully, earnestly, and conscientiously to discharge them. 

The junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] informs 
me that the finding and report of this commission was made 
after a full hearing, and the witnesses and parties representing 
both sides of the controversy were given ample opportunity to 
present their cases and their facts to the consideration of the 
commission. I recall distinctly that an attempt was made to 
secure some documentary testimony in the possession of the 
packers, They appealed to the courts for protection and re- 
ceived it. That indicates, Mr. President, that this was not 
only not an ex-parte proceeding but one in which the facts were 
sought to be elicited and in which both sides were given a 
hearing. 

I do not criticize the packers for appealing to the courts if 
they thought that by so appealing they were exercising a right 
given them by the Constitution, nor the courts themselves for 
granting the relief which was asked for and excluding these 
documents from the scrutiny and the possession of the commis- 
sion, 

I think, Mr. President, in its last analysis the offense which 
these men have committed has been their audacity in attack- 
ing the most exclusive, the most merciless, and the most un- 
scrupulous monopoly of all the monopolies that have over- 
shadowed the prosperity of the people of the United States. 

I have read the report of the committee of the chamber of 
commerce. It is a very intelligent and intelligible report. I 
shall cast no reflections upon it. The other report may be en- 
tirely wrong; I do not know; but I am inclined to think that 
when we stop to consider that the shareholders and directors of 
these great packing concerns are unquestionably members of the 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce—among the mem- 
bers, at least—which make up the constituents of the National 
Chamber of Commerce, I would be as fully justified in attack- 
ing that report as emanating from interested sourees as to vio- 
lently attack, not the report, but the personal character and 
position of the men who had the temerity to make it and submit 
it to the American people. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that this Government will, in 
time of war, take over any industry not absolutely essential to 
the prosecution and the successful termination of this great 
conflict. I have been in favor of the municipal ownership of 
many utilities, but to change the policy of a people in time of 
war, if the change is to be permanent, is always fraught with 
difficulty if not with danger. 

Hence, in saying what I have I must not be taken as in 
any manner approving the recommendation of this commission 
that the business of the packers be taken over by the Govern- 
ment. I do not want to see it done in time of war unless it 
becomes absolutely indispensable to our success. If that is the 
case, then, report or no report, the President and ourselves have 
but one duty to perform, and that is to act aceordingiy. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President. 2 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Will the Senator yield to me 
for just one second in this regard? 

Mr. MARTIN. I will yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I shall take but a moment. 

Mr. President, as a Member of this body on this side of the 
Chamber, I desire to indorse what has been said by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], I simply wish to add my testi- 
mony—of little value, doubtless—to the eharacter, the integrity, 
the honesty, and the indefatigable industry of the members of 
the Federal Trade Commission, At some time in the future, 


with the permission of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], I trust to accept his challenge and to discuss with him 
the report of that commission. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to me for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to direct myself especially to the 
Senator from Colorado IMr. THomas] and to the Senator from 
California [Mr. Jounson]. If these distinguished gentlemen, 
these highly capable men, possess such resourceful ability and 
capacity of the kind that would be in keeping with the glowing 
recommendations offered in their behalf, Mr. President, I am 
unable to understand the reprehensible character of their work. 
I judge men by what they do, by the effects, and not by the 
men themselves. If I judge them harshly, it is because their 
work calls for that harsh judgment, I hope I shall be present 
when the matter is gone into at length. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MARTIN. I now renew my motion that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, September 6, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 5 
(legislative day, September 4), 1918. 
Surveyor or CUSTOMS. 
John Marks to be surveyor of customs at New Orleans, La. 
UNITED States Coast GUARD. 
To be captains. 
William E. Reynolds. 
Danieli P. Foley. 
Edward Darlington Jones. 
Stanley Vincent Parker. 
Russell Randolph Waesche. 
Thomas Andrew Shanley. 
Philip Franeis Roach. 
Wales Alfred Benham. 
Raymond Lockwood Jack. 
Charles Augustus Wheeler, 
John Irvin Bryan. 
Samuel Moorehead Rock. 
Edwin Williams Davis. 
Charles Stevens Root. 
Michael Neligan Usina. 
Robert Bradford Adams. 
Quincy Bogardus Newman, 
Lorenzo Chase Farwell. 
California Charles McMillan. - 
Jesse Wilbur Glover. 3 
George Warren David. 
Lucien Joseph Ker. 
Frederick Harvey Young. 
Eugene Blake, jr. 
Philip Henshaw Scott. 
James Freeman Hottel. 
Henry William Pope. 
Harold Dale Hinckley. 
Benjamin Little Brockway, 
John Boedekers 
William Henry Munter. 
John Lovejoy Maher. 
Eben Barker. 
Philip Wales Lauriat. 
Leon Claude Covell. 
Thomas Marcus Molloy. 
Edward Shanley Addison. 
William Henry Shea. 
Cecil Maunsell Gabbett. 
Thaddeus Greaves Crapster, 
Joseph Henry Crozier. 
Hiram Rex Searles. 
George Clayton Alexander. 
Charles Frederick Howell. 
William Thomas Stromberg. 
George Ellender Wilcox. 
James Albert Alger. 
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Muller Stuntz Hay, 
Frank Lynn Austin. 
Howard Eugene Rideout. 
Ralph Waldo Dempwolf. 
Roger Chew Weightman, 
Le Roy Reinburg. 
Archibald Howard Scally. 
James Louis Ahern. 
Lloyd Toulmin Chalker. 
John Edward Dorry. 
William Ellicott Maccoun, 
Garl Melville Green. 
Horatio Nelson Wood, 
Hermann Kotzschmar. 
Henry Francis Schoenborn. 
Robert Edward Wright. 
Urban Harvey. 

Albert Clift Norman, 
Theodore Graham Lawton, 
Christopher Gadsden Porcher. 
John Booth Turner. 


To be temporary senior captains. 


James H. Brown. 
James M. Moore. 
William V. E. Jacobs. 
Preston H. Uberroth. 
Andrew J. Henderson. 
Richard O. Crisp, 
Frederick G. Dodge. 
George C. Carmine. 
Frederick J. Haake. 
James G. Ballinger. 
Charles E. Johnston, 
Aaron L. Gamble. 
James H. Chalker. 
Charles F. Nash. 

To be temporary captains. 


Charles W. Cairnes. 
John Mel. 
To be temporary captains, Engineers, 


Fred R. Falkenstein. 
Charles W. Zastrow. 
William L. Maxwell. 
Henry O. Slayton. 


To be temporary first lieutenant, Engineers. 
Byron A. Minor. 
To be first licutenants, 


Russell Lord Lucas. 
Stephen Safford Yeandle. 
Frederick August Zscheuschler, 
Thomas Sylvester Klinger. 
Charles Eaton Anstett. 
Henry George Hemingway. 
Jeremiah Allen Starr. 
Joseph Edward Stika. 
Frank Joseph Gorman. 
James Alexander Frost, jr. 
Gordon Whiting MacLane. 
Robert Donohue. 

Loyd Vineyard Kielhorn, 
Elmer Fowler Stone. 

Carl Christian von Paulsen. 
Fletcher Webster Brown. 
John Elliot Whitbeck. 
Ear! Griffith Rose. 
Edward Hanson Smith. t 
Rae Bartley Hall. 

Henry Coyle. 

George Ricker Crosby. 
John Farrell MeGourty. 
John Jenkins Hutson. 
Fred Arthur Nichols. 
Charles Frederick Seiter. 
Chester Hardy Jones. 
William Francis Towle, 
Michael John Ryan. 
James Pine. 

Warner Kieth Thompson, 
Joseph Raoul Besse. 

John Patrick Gray. 

Paul Henry Harrison. 
William Williams. 
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John H. Cornell. 
William Pitts Wishaar. 
Gordon Thomas Finlay. 
Louis Leon Bennett. 
Roy Percival Munroe. 
William James Keester. 
Eugene Auguste Coffin. 
John Stansbury Baylis. 
Charles George Roemer. 
Wilfred Neville Derby. 
Leo Charles Mueller. 
Clarence Henry Dench. 
William Kirk Scammell. 
Roy Ackerman Bothwell. 
Wilmer Hake Eberly. 
Webb Cudworth Maglatlilin. 
Whitney Matthews Prall. 
George Wilson Cairnes. 
John Frederick Hahn. 
Harvey Fletcher Johnson, 
Martin Augustus Doyle. 
Norman Brierely Hall. 
Sidney Baxter Orne. 
Frank Everett Bagger. 
Philip Bently Eaton. 
Thomas Homer Yeager. 
Alvan Hovey Bixby. 
Charles Edward Sugden. 
Francis Ellery Fitch. 
Charles Joseph Oden'hal. 
Henry Charles Roach, 
Clinton Philo Kendall, 
Kurt Wolfgang Krafft. 
Charles Herman Johnson. 
Herbert Norton Perham. 
Francis Clair Allen. 
Benjamin Cribby Thorn. 
Milton Rockwood Daniels. 
Ellis Reed-Hill. 
Mayson White Torbet. 
Gustavus Richard O’Connor. 
Paul Revere Smith. 
Walter Melchior Troll. 
Chester Arthur Beckley. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY, 


The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders : 

Fred F. Rogers, 

Wilfred E. Clarke, 

Joe R. Morrison, 

Harold Jones, and 

Garrett K. Davis. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 

Walter D. Seed, jr., 

Lyal A. Davidson, 

William M. Corry, jr., 

Lewis Hancock, jr., 

Henry B. Cecil, 

Godfred deC. Chevalier, 

Frederick G. Reinicke, 

Francis S. Craven, 

Thomas Baxter, 

John H. Magruder, jr., 

John C. Thom, 

Robert P. Heinrichs, 

John W. McClaran, 

Ralph C. Lawder, 

Robert P. Molten, jr., 

George J. McMillin, 

Conrad Ridgely, 

Richard H. Booth, 

Ralph S. Parr, 

Donald Boyden, 

Robertson J. Weeks, 

Frederick Baltzly, 

Eugene . A. Simpson, 

James C. Clark, 

Carl G. Gilliland, 

Whitley Perkins, 

James L. King, 

Homer C. Wick, 

Philip Van H. Weems, and 

Clarence Gulbranson. 

Ensign Jesse H. Smith to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 


1918. : 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (Junior grade): 

Lynde D. McCormick, 

Mark I.. Sperry, jr., 

Walter A. Hicks, 

Frederick W. Pennoyer, jr., 

Louis R. Moore, 

Gerard H. Wood, 

Melville C. Partello, 

Kendall Preston, 

Robert O. Glover, 

Jolin H. Rockwell, 

Norwood G. Calvert, 

Leon B. Scott, 

William H. Bowman, 

Finney B. Smith, 

William J. Lorenz, 

Ivan M. Graham, 

Samuel R. Shumaker, 

Thomas G. Peyton, 

Samuel P. Jenkins, 

Nelson J. Leonard, 

Homer W. Graf, * 

Romeo J. Jondreau, 

George C. Hill, 

Francis S. Low, 

Francis M. Mail, jr., 

William J. Nunnally, jr., 

Alexander S. Wotherspoon, 

John L. McCrea, 

Tully Shelley, 

Horace D. Clarke, 

Thomas G. Brown, 

Allan E. Smith, 

John M. Field, jr., 

Harold O’D. Hunter, 

Forrest K. Libenow, 

Cliffor@’G. Richardson, 

William M. Snelling, and 

Elmer B. Hough. 

Ensign John D. Edwards to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns: 

Charles R. Smith, and 

Gordon M. Jackson. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons with the rank of lieutenant: 

Walter W. Cress, 

Henry M. Stenhouse, and 

Summerfield M. Taylor. 

Dental Surg. Eugene LeR. Walter to be an assistant dental 
surgeon with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named citizens to be assistant dental surgeons, 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade): 

Edwin R. Tilley, 

Herbert A. White, 

Frederick D. Clancy, 

Eric G. Hoylman, 

Harrison B. Duncan, 

Joseph A. Flynn, 

Elmer H. Brown, 

Earl H. Zimmer, 

Andrew L. Burleigh, 

Percy B. Maskrey, 

Arthur W. Bluim, 

Arthur H. Yando, 

Conrad H. Nelson, 

Robert E. Dickson, 

Joseph A. Kelly, 

Charles C. Jones, 

John E. Morgan, 

Ralph Schumucker, 

Joseph F. Quinn, and 

Alwyn Smith. 

Pay Clerk John Flynn to be assistant paymaster, with the 
rank of ensign. 

Acting Chaplain Irenee J. Bouffard to be a chaplain, with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Acting Chaplain Robert D. Workman to be a chaplain, with 
the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains: 

Lafayette P. Guy, and 

Horace DeB. Dougherty. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists: 

Malcolm C. Davis, 

LeRoy Neil, and 

John C. Hines, 
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Pay Clerk Eugene K. Brooks, jr., to be a chief pay clerk. 

The following-named chief boatswains to be ensigns for tem- 
porary service: 

William L. Hill, 

Stephen McCarthy, 

John J. Holden, 

Phillip Mullen, 

Harry R. Brayton, 

Patrick Deery, 

Patrick J. Kane, 

Peter E. Radcliffe, 

August Rettig, 

Arthur R. Nickerson, 

John Mahoney, 

Ernest V. Sandstrom, 

Frederick Muller, 

John McCarthy, 

Frederick R. Hazard, 


. Jacklin, 
Herman P. Rahbusch, and 
Gustav Sabelstrom. 
The following-named chief gunners to be ensigns for tempo- 

rary service: i 
Thomas M. Johnston, 
Frank C. Messenger, 
Joel C. Evans, 

Frank H. Whitney, 
Hugh Sinclair, 
James Shannon, 
George Charrette, 
Hans Johnsen, 
James Donald, and 
Mons Monssen. 
The following-named chief machinists to be ensigns for tempo- 
rary service: 
Edward A. Manck, 
William R. Scofield, 
George O. Littlefield, 
Otto Johnson, 
Richard Jeffares, 
Henry Smith, 
Robert T. Scott, 
Martin J. Clancy, 
John T. Pennycook, 
James A. Hickey, 
John T. Riley, 
William W. Booth, 
Charles G. Nelson, 

<- Kellum D. Grant, 
Charles H. Gilhuley, 
John H. Busch. 
Daniel C. Beach, 
James M. Ober, 
Thomas D. Healy, 
George Growney, and 
George W. Byrne. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade), 

for temporary service: 
William L. Hin. 
Stephen McCarthy, 
Thomas M. Johnston, 
Frank C. Messenger, 
Joel C. Evans, 
Frank H. Whitney, 
Hugh Sinclair, 
James Shannon, 
John J. Holden, 
Phillip Mullen, 
Harry R. Brayton, 
Patrick Deery. 
Patrick J. Kane, 
George Charrette, 
Hans Johnsen, 
Peter E. Radcliffe, 
August Rettig, 
Arthur R. Nickerson, 
John Mahoney, 
Ernest V. Sandstrom, 
James Donald, 
Frederick Muller, 
John McCarthy, 
Frederick R. Hazard, 
William Juraschka, 
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Joseph Clancy, 

Harry G. Jacklin, 

Edward A. Manck, 

William R. Scofield, 

George O. Littlefield. 

Otto Johnson, 

Richard Jeffares, 

Henry Smith, 

Robert T. Scott, 

Martin J. Clancy, 

John T. Pennycook, 

James A. Hickey, 

John T. Riley, 

William W. Booth, 

Charles G. Nelson, 

Kellum D. Grant, 

Charles H. Gilhuley, 

John H. Busch, 

Daniel C. Beach, f 

James M, Ober, and ' 

Herman P. Rahbusch. —ͤ—ͤ—hP 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (Junior dude), 
for temporary service: 

Mons Monssen, 

Thomas D. Healy, 

George Growney, 

George W. Byrne, and 

Gustay Sabelstrom. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John D. Edwards to be a lieutenant, 
for temporary service. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Andrew I. McKee to be a lieutenant, for 
temporary service. 

The following-named warrant officers for temporary service to 
be ensigns, for temporary service: 

Charles M. Johnson, 

John E. Vollmer, 

Clarence E. Wardell, 

Miles Brazil, 

Joseph L, Marshall, 

George Harris, 

Franklin P. Early, 

Adolphus M. Dryden, 

Peter Talbot, 

John O. Crom, and 

Henry L. Pitts. 

Matthew F. Tracey to be an ensign, for temporary service. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns, for tempo- 
rary service: 

Ernest N. Joly, 

Charles F. Waters, 

Glenn R. Ringuist, 

Sylvester T. Moriarty, 

William L. Wagner, 

Charles W. Van Horn, 

Algy R. Macartney, 

Glenn F. Degrayes, 

Anthony Feher, 

Percy C. Reed, 

Clarence A. Suber, and 

Julius A. Egenhoff. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns, for temporary service: 

Arthur W. Albertson, 

Felix H. Chisholm, 

Frederic P. Humphreys, 

Stearns Poor, 

John N. Stearns, and 

Henry J. Toombs. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters, for temporary service: 

Stanley C. King, and 

Neal A. Smith. 

Edmund H. Carhart, jr., to be an acting chaplain, with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary service. 

Edgar W. Davis to be an acting chaplain, with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary service. 

The following-named citizens to be acting chaplains, with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary service: 

William Y. Durrett, 

Robert M. Russell, jr., 

Edward P. Costello, 

Claude H. Leyfield, 

Douglas Horton, 

Arthur J. Dandeneau, 

Joseph V. Earnest, jr., 


John F. Fedders, and 
Henry J. Fry. 
Chief Beata ain Emory F. Hosmer to be an ensign, for tempo- 


rary service. 


The following-named temporary warrant officers to be ensigns, 


for temporary service: 


Gurney E. Patton, 

Edward J. Lysaught, 

Isidor Steger, 

Anthony F. Shrem, 

Richard Monks, 

Henry F. Mulloy, j 

Percy A, Decker, 

Edward J. Spuhler, 

Frederick Keil, and 

Warren A. Sprout. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns, for temporary 
service: 

Harry E. Rairden, 

John E. Landers, 

John H. Wolters. 

Frank L. Lanham, 

Claude M. Rice, ; 

Donald V. McClary, 

Lewis V. Hubbel, : 

Chickering Nelson, 

Harvey A. Harrison, \ 

Thomas V. H. Askin, 
' Charles R. Dunne, and 

Benjamin R. Evans. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns for temporary service: 

Edward V. Condon, 

Frederick C. Church, 

Winslow V. Felton, and 

Franklin J. Lane. 

Capt. George R. Clark to be a reor admiral for temporary 
service. 

The following-named captains to be rear admirals for tem- 
porary service: 

William A. Gill, 

Harold P. Norton, 

Gustay Kaemmerling, 

Alexander S. Halstead, 

Roger Welles, 

Charles P. Plunkett, 

William H, G. Bullard, 

Joseph W. Oman, 

Philip Andrews, 

Josiah S. McKean, 

Benton C. Decker, and 

Mark L. Bristol. 

Commander Frederick A. Traut to be a captain for temporary 
service. 

Commander Francis L. Chadwick to be a captain for tem- 
porary service. 

The following-named commanders to be captains for tem- 
porary service: 

Roscoe C. Bulmer, 

Harlan P. Perrill, 

Leonard R. Sargent, 

David F. Boyd, 

Louis C. Richardson, 

Walton R. Sexton, 

William D. Leahy, 

Andrew T. Graham, 

Arthur St. Cl. Smith, 

Willis McDowell, 

Austin Kautz, 

Charles T. Owens, 

William C. Asserson, 

Clarence S. Kempff, 

John Halligan, jr., 

William C. Watts, 

Lyman A. Cotten, 

Frank L, Pinney, 

Zeno E. Briggs, 

Willian. T. Tarrant, 

Clarence A. Abele, 

Thomas L. Johnson, 

Yancey S. Williams, 

Edward T. Constien, 

George T. Pettengill, 

David C. Hanrahan, 

Charles P. Nelson, 


1918. 


Herbert G. Sparrow, 
Edward B. Fenner, 
Victor A. Kimberly, 
Joseph K. Taussig, 
Claude Charles Bloch, 
Henry Ellis Lackey, 
Edward C. Kalbfus, 
Clark H. Woodward, 
William S. Miller, 
Cyrus W. Cole, 

John W. Greensiade, 
Charles E. Courtney, 
Adoiphus E. Watson, 
Harry L. Brinser, 
James H. Tomb, 
Edgar B. Larimer, 
Alfred W. Johnson, 
Walter M. Hunt, 
Chauncey Shackford, 
Ralph E. Pope, 
Zachariah H. Madison, 
Charles P. Snyder, and 
Joseph R. Defrees. 


Lieut. Commander Henry N. 


temporary service. 
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Jenson to be a commander, for 


Lieut. Commander James B. Gilmer to be a commander, for 


temporary service. 


Lieut. Commander Roe W. Vincent to be a commander, for 


temporary service. 


The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 


ers, for temporary service: 


Robert A. Abernathy, 
Adolphus Staton, 
Julius C. Townsend, 
Earl P. Finney, 
Ernest Friedrick, 
Charles S. Kerrick, 
Robert W. Kessler, 
William H. Toaz, 
Arthur H. Rice, 
Herbert H. Michael, 
Bradford Barnette, 
Harry A. Stuart, 
Turner F. Caldwell, 
William R. Furlong, 
Edmund S. Root, 
Earl R. Shipp, 
Arthur B. Cook, 
Herbert E. Kays, 
Louis P. Davis, 
Arthur W. Sears, 
George C. Pegram, 
Harold G. Bowen, 
Edgar G. Oberlin, 
George M. Baum, 
Isaac C. Johnson, jr., 
Richard P. McCullough, 
George V. Stewart, 
Arthur K. Atkins, 
Jonathan S. Dowell, jr., 
Nelson H. Goss, 
Stanford C. Hooper, 
William O. Spears, 
Walter H. Lassing, 
Harry E. Shoemaker, 
John H. Newton, 
Andrew F. Carter, 
Albert Norris, 
Anthony J. James, 
John M. Poole, 3d, 
William E. Eberle, 
William L. Culbertson, 
Theodore G. Ellyson, 
Hugh Brown, 
Wilhelm L. Friedell, 
Burton H. Green, 
Isaae F. Dortch, 
John J. London, 
Gordon W. Haines, 
Ross 8. Culp, 

John W. Wilcox, jr., 
Laurance N. McNair, 
William Baggaley, 
Benjamin Dutton, jr., 
Halford R. Greenlee, 


Vaughn K. Coman, 
Reed M. Fawell, 
Henry A. Orr, 

James S. Wocds, 
Lloyd W. Townsend, 
John M. Smeallie, 
Charles M. Austin, 
John E. Pond, 

William P. Gaddis, 
Kenneth Whiting, 
George B. Wright, 
George S. Bryan, 
Robert L. Ghormley, 
William L. Calhoun, 
Russell Willson, 

Leigh Noyes, 

Walter W. Lorshboughi, 
Eldred B. Armstrong. 
William A. Glassford, jr., 
Conant Taylor, 
William A. Hall, 
Douglas L. Howard, 
Arthur Le R. Bristol, jr., 
Frank J. Fletcher, 
Walter B. Decker, 
John H. Towers, 
Julian H. Collins, 
Milo F. Draemel, 
Thomas Withers, jr., 
Isaac ©. Begart, 
Pierre L. Wilson, 
Owen Bartlett, 
Walter F. Jacobs, 
Leo. F. Welch, 
Carroll S. Graves, 
Harry L. Pence, 
Ferdinand L. Reichmuth, 
Harvey Delano, 
Wolcott E. Hall, 

Isaac C. Kidd, 

Fred M. Perkins, 
Robert A. White, 
Frank H. Roberts, 
Lewis D. Causey, 
Andrew S. Hickey, 
Francis M. Robinson, 
Randolph P. Schudder, 
Charles C. Hartigan, 
George A. Alexander, 
Edwin B. Woodworth, 
James P. Olding, 
Noland M. Brainard, 
Sherwoode A. Taflinder, 
Charles S. McWhorter, 
Archibald G. Stirling, 
John T. G. Stapler, 
John S. McCain, 
Matthias E. Manly, 
Ronan G. Grady, 
Reuben L. Walker, 
Albert S. Rees, 


Alexander Sharp, jr., and 


Hollis M. Cooley. 


Lieut. Commander Aubrey W. Fitch to be a commander, for 


temporary service. 


The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 


ers, for temporary service: 


Edward D. Washburn, jr., 


Fred F. Rogers, 
Wilfred E. Clark, 
Robert V. Lowe, and 
Harold Jones. 


Lieut. John H. S. Dessez to be a lieutenant commander, for 


temporary service. 


Lieut. Stuart 8. Brown to be a lieutenant commander, for 


temporary service. 


Lieut. Comfort B. Platt to be a lieutenant commander, for 


temporary service. 


The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders, 


for temporary service: 
Sherman S. Kennedy, 
Richard W. Wuest, 
Chauncey A. Lucas, 
Charles II. Morrison, 
Paul H. Rice, 
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Robert G. Coman, 
Holbrook Gibson, 
Charles E. Reordan, 
Hugo W. Koehler, 
George N. Reeves, jr., 
Virgil J. Dixon, 
Ralph E. Sampson, 
Joseph M. Deem, 
Howard H. J. Benson, 
Robert H. Bennett, 
James B. Glennon, 


Franklin Van Valkenburg, 


Vance D. Chapline, 
Deupree J. Freidell, 
Frank A. Braisted, 
George B. Keester, 
Lemuel E. Lindsay, 
John Borland, 
Oscar C. Greene, 

. Raleigh C. Williams, 
Thalbert N. Alford, 
Henry G. Cooper, jr., 
Eugene M. Woodson, 
James S. Spore, 
Wilbur J. Carver, 
Charles H. Maddox, 
George A. Trever, 
Edgar A. Logan, 
George W. Hewlett, 
Frank E. Johnson, 
Benjamin F. Tilley, jr., 
Mark C. Bowman, 
Percy T. Wright, 
Frank S. Carter, 
Harold A. Waddington, 
Percy W. Northcroft, 
Zachary Lansdowne, 
Jesse B. Oldendorf, 
David H. Stuart, 
Herbert R. A. Borchardt, 
Ernest L. Gunther, 
Augustine W. Rieger, 
James B. Rutter, 
Alger H. Dresel, 
Frank Slingluff, Jr., 
John M. Ashley, 
Theodore H. Winters, 
Clifford E. Van Hook, 
Archibald McGlasson, 
Solomon Endel, 
Robert P. Guiler, jr., 
Ralph G. Haxton, 
Joseph A. Murphy, 
James R. Barry. 


William N. Richardson, jr., 


Stewart A. Manahan, 
Lucius C. Dunn, 
Charles M. Elder, 
James M. Doyle, 
Creed H. Boucher, 
Rush S. Fay. 

Henry T. Settle, 
Ewart G. Haas, 
Dennis E. Kemp, 
Joseph E. Austin, 
Charles M. Cooke, jr., 
Mervyn S. Bennion, 
Augustine H. Gray, 
Walter E. Brown, 
Chester C. Jersey, 
Holloway H. Frost, 
Howard K. Lewis, 
Robert T. Merrill, 2d, 
Warren L. Moore, 
Walter D. Seed, jr., 
James B. Will, 

Alfred T. Clay. 
Harry W. Hosford. 
Franlin S. Steinwachs, 
Francis G. Marsh, 
Earle C. Metz, 
Herbert W. Underwood, 
Frederick C. Sherman, 
Percy K. Robottom, 
Wadleigh Capehart, 


Se eae ee 
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Lyal A. Davidson, 
Hugh M. Branham, 
Alston R. Simpson, 
Robert C. Lee, 

Josiah O. Hoffman, jr., 
Edwin J. Gillam, 
Millington B. McComb, 
Frank H. Luckel, 
William M. Corry, jr., 
Francis L. Shea, 
Melville S. Brown, 
George M. Cook, 
Stanley R. Canine, 
Donald B. Beary, 
Joseph P. Norfleet, 
Elmer D. Langworthy, 
Robert E. Bell. 
Bernard O. Wills, 
Charles J. Moore, 
Walter V. Combs, 
Thomas Moran, 

Frank H. Kelley, jr., 
James A. Logan, 
Leslie L. Jordan, 
James T. Alexander, 
Francis A. LaRoche, 
John L. Riheldaffer, 
Francis P. Traynor, 
Howard B. Berry, 
John H. Wellbrock, 
Dorsey O. Thomas, 
Lewis Hancock, jr., 
Alfred Y. Lanphier, 
Henry B. Cecil, 
Spencer S. Lewis, 
William S. Nicholas, 
Walden L. Ainsworth, 
Edward K. Lang, 
Edwards B. Gibson, 
William A. Richardson, 
Charles A. Pownall, 
Lorain Anderson, 
Murphy H. Foster, 
Roy C. Smith, jr., 
James G. Ware, 
Lawrence F. Reifsnider, 
Godfred deC. Chevalier, 
Robert Gatewood, 
Walter A. Edwards, 
Frederick G. Reinicke, 
Valentine N. Bieg, 
Bolivar V. Meade, 
Miles P. Refo, jr., 
Samuel W. King, 
Edgar M. Williams, 
Walter D. LaMont, 
Earl A. McIntyre, 
Howard A, Flanigan, 
Robert T. Young, 
George L. Dickson, 
Mare A. Mitscher, 
Elmer K. Niles, 
Scott B. Macfarlane, 
George L. Weyler, 
Roman B: Hammes, 
Jefferson D. Smith, 
Earl W. Spencer, jr., 
Clarkson J. Bright, 
William D. Kilduff, 
Herbert O. Roesch, 
Romuald P. P. Meclewski, 
John F. Donelson, 
Joseph F. Crowell, jr., 
Webb Trammell. 
Charlton E. Battle, jr., 
Herbert A. Ellis. 
Herbert R. Hein. 
Frederick S. Hatch, 
Herbert H. Bouson, 
Ole O. Hagen, 

Robert M. Griffin, 
Robert H. Skelton, 
Alfred G. Zimermann, 
Roger W. Paine, 
Milton H. Anderson, 
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— 
Delevan B. Downer, 
Oliver L. Wolfard, 

Ellis S. Stone. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) George C. Hawkins to be a lieutenant, 


for temporary service. 


Lieut, (Junior Grade) Albert M. Bledsoe to be a lieutenant, 


Harry L. Merring, 
Francis S. Craven, 
Morris D. Gilmore, 
Lybrand P. Smith, 
George M. Lowry, 


for temporary service. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Bronson V. Vosbury to be a lieutenant, 


for temporary service. 


The following-named lieutenants 


tenants, for temporary service: 


(junior grade) to be lieu- 


William D, Chandler, jr., 
William E. Baughman, 
Harry W. Hill, 

John A. Fletcher, 
Bernhard H. Bieri, 
Oscar C. Badger. 
James ©. Byrnes, Jr., 
Thomas S. King. 2d, 
Robert K. Awtrey, 
Howard S. Jeans, 
Scott D. McCaughey, 
Edward B. Lapham, 
Edward W. Hanson, 
Daniel J. Callaghan, 
Frank J. Lowry, 

Cecil Y. Johnston, 
Thomas Baxter, 
Walter A. Riedel, 
Aylmer L. Morgan. jr., 
Edgar R. McClung, 
John R. Peterson, jr., 
John H. Magruder, jr., 
James McDowell Cresap, 
Paul F. Foster, 
Everett D. Capehart, 
Frank Loftin, 

Lewis W. Comstock, 
Thomas S. McCloy, 
Lyell S. Pamperin, 
George B. Ashe, 
Joseph L. Nielson, 
Harold R. Keller, 
Frank C. McCord, 
Eric L. Barr, 

John C. Thom, 

Ralph F. Wood, 

Ames Loder, 

Paul M. Bates, 

Walter S. Davidson, 
John W. Reeves, jr., 
Henry J. Shields, 
Urey W. Conway. 
Guysbert B. Vroom, 
Robert P. Hinrichs, 
Elliott B. Nixon, 
Lucien B. Green, 2d, 
Joseph M. Blackwell, 
Frank E. P. Uberroth, 
Jenifer Garnett, 

Glenn F. Howell, 
Sherwood Picking, 
Norman L. Kirk, 
Francis M. Collier, 
James H. Taylor, 
Merritt Hodson, 
George A. Rood, 

Ralph G. Risley, 

Fred Welden, 

Pat Buchanan, 

John W. McClaran, 
Alexander Macomb, 
Carlos A. Bailey, 
William F. Callaway, 
Wells E. Goodhue, and 
Wallace B. Phillips. — — 


Lieut. Solon E. Rose to be a lieutenant commander, for tem- 


porary service. 


The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders, 


for temporary service: 
Franz B. Melendy, 
Frederick L. Reifkohl, 
Joseph R. Mann, jr., 
John F. Meigs, jr., 
John W. Gates, and 
William C. Barnes. 


Lieut. Van Leer Kirkman, jr., to be a lieutenant commander, 


for temporary service. 


Harold Biesemeier, 
Miles R. Browning, 
William C. Wade, 
Herman E. Halland, 
Roy T. Gallenmore, 
Stanley D. Jupp, 
Albert F. France, jr., 
Perry R. Taylor, 
Robert T. Whitten, 
John S. McReynolds, 
Walter S. McCaulay, 
Staley H. Gambrill, 
George G. Breed, 
James L. Fisher, 
David E. Cummins, 
Robert B. Parker, 
Julian DuB. Wilson, 
Samuel H. Hurt, 
Wilbur M. Lockhart, 
Henry Y. McCown, 
William Busk, 
George W. Johnson, 
Henry E. Thornhill, 
Jacob H. Jacobson, 
Ion Pursell, 

J. Warren Quackenbush, 
Phillip L. Emrich, 
Gordon Rowe, 

William H. Hartt, jr., 
Junius L. Cotton, 
Christopher C. Miller, 
James E. Waddell, 
Donald W. Loomis, 
John G. Farrell, 
Mertin C. Wade, jr., 
John S. Phillips, 
Elbert C. Rogers, 
Jerauld Wright, 

Harry W. Need, 
Charles D. Leffler, jr., 
William S. Garrett, 
Lloyd G. Scheck, 

Earle W. Mills, 

Fred M. Byers, 

Harry D. Hoffman, 
Francis S. Gibson, 
Harold G. Eberhart, 
Thomas G. Fisher, 
Berwick B. Lanier, 
Victor C. Barringer, jr.; 
Martin R. Derx, 
Graeme Bannerman, 
Louis L. Habrylewicz, 
Ernest A. Foote, 

Henry D. Stailey, 
Robert Poole, 

Henry S. Kendall, 
James D. Murray, jr., 
Stanley M. Haight, 
William E. G. Erskine, 
Edward W. Wunch, 
Garry DeM. Custer, 
John D. H. Kane, 
Stanley C. Norton, 
James W. Whitfield, 
George O. Etheredge, 
Bernard V. Eekhout, 
Harold E. MacLellan, 
Albert S. Marley, jr., 
Peter K. Fischler, 
Frank J. Courtney, 
Jay G. Huntoon, 

Harry W. Von Hasseln, 
Guy D. Townsend, 
Olton R. Bennehoff, 
Arthur T. Moen, 
Arthur B. Craig, 
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Ross P. Whitmarsh, 
Ralph H. Henkle, 
Leonidas M. Mintzer, 
Francis B. Connell, 
Gordon B. Woolley, 
Vaughn Bailey, 
Elmer E. Duvall, jr., 
Albert L. Hutson, 
Walter L. Taylor, 
Alphonsus I. Flynn, 
Edmund J. A. Murphy, 
Ellis H. Geiselman, 
Ernest H. Krueger, 
Herbert R. Sobel, 
George E. Ross, jr., 
Jack H. Duncan, 
Watson O. Bailey, 
Andrew P. Haynes, 
Proctor M. Thornten, 
Roger F. Armstrong, 
Leland P. Lovette, 
Wallace M. Dillon, 
Edmund J. Kidder, 
Edward D. Walbridge, 
Leroy W. Busby, jr., 
Smith D. A. Cobb, 
Malcom A. Deans, 
Ralph S. Riggs, 
Carlos W. Wieber, 
Harry K. Leventen, 
Edwin D. Gibb, 
John M. Haines, 
William A. S. Macklin, 
Thomas F. Remington, 
John W. Rogers, 
Cleemann Withers, 
Lloyd E. Clifford, 
Charles G. Moore, jr., 
John K. Jayne, 
Joseph H. Brady, 
William O. Baldwin, 
Robert L. Mitten, 
Mays L. Lewis, 
Elmer V. Iverson, 
Peyton Harrison, 
Thomas J. Haffey, 
John O. Plonk, 
Chauncey R. Crutcher, 
George R. Kalbfus, 
Lisle Henifin, 

Frank B. Hillhouse, 
Clement B. White, 
Allan P. Flagg, 
William K. Phillips, 
Robert M. Eaches, 
Gordon B. Sherwood, 
Ralph C. Alexander, 
Alexander C. Kidd, 
Willis M. Percifield, 
Frank C. Fechteler, 
Robert R. Ferguson, 
Joseph H. Currier, 
Isaac J. Van Kammen, 
Ernest V. David. 
William L. Hill, 
Stephen McCarthy, 
Tromas M. Johnston, 
Frank C. Messenger, 
Joel C. Evans, 
Henry Hudson, 
Frank H. Whitney, 
Michael W. Gilmartin, 
Hugh Sinclair, 
James Shannon, 
William G. Moore, 
James Dowling, 
John F. Brooks, 
John J. Holden, 
Philip Mullen, 

Harry R. Breyton, 
Patrick Deery, 
Patrick J. Kane, 
Hugh J. Duffy, 
Edward J. Norcott, 
William A. Cable, 


Charles B. Babson, 
Franklin T. Applegate, 
Herbert Campbell, 
Otto Fries, 

Clifford H. Sheldon, 
Theodore B. Watson, 
John H. Lohman, 
George Charrette, 
Simon Jacobs, 

Hans Johnsen, 
William Zeitler, 
Albert F. Benzon, 
Samuel Chiles, 

Peter E. Radcliffe, 
August Rettig, 
Patrick Hill, 

James T. Roach, 
David F. Diggins, 
Edwin N. Fisher, 
Arthur R. Nickerson, 
John Mahoney, 
Ernest V. Sandstrom, 
Christian Crone, 
William J. Foley, 
James C. McDermott, 
Charles Hierhahl, 
Joseph Hill, 

James Donald, 
Frederick Muller, 
Thomas S. Aveson, 
Adolph Hasler, 

John W. Stoakley, 
John D. Walsh, 

John McCarthy, 
Martin Fritman, 
Dennis J. O'Connell, 
Frederick R. Hazard, 
William Johnson, 
Arthur Smith, 
Stephen Donely, 
Conrad W. Ljungquist, 
Otto E. Reh, 

Wilhelm H. F. Schluter, 
August C. Steinbrenner, 
William Juraschka, 
Belmar H. Shepley, 
Thomas P. Clark, ` 
Harry A. Davis, 
William G. Smith, 
John J. Murray, 
Gustav Freudendorf, 
Joseph Clancy, 

John T. Swift, 
Herbert A. Nevins, 
Robert Rohange, 
Benjamin P. Middleton, 
Patrick Shanahan, 
John Eberwine, 
August Wohltman, 
John A. Riley, 

David White, 
Edward J. Damon, 


George A. Messing, 
Joseph Mitchell, 
Harry G. Jacklin, 
Thomas M. Cassidy, 
Edwin Murphy, 
James Harry Morrison, 
Edward A. Manck, 
Thomas O’Donnell, 
William R. Scofield, 
George O. Littlefield, 
John E. Cleary, 

Otto Johnson, 
Richard Jeffares, 
Charles Hammond, 
Harold I. Lutken, 
Henry Smith, 
Robert T. Scott, 
Charles H. Hosung, 
Martin J. Clancy, 


John T. Pennycook, 
Samuel L. Wartman, 
James A. Hickey, 
John T. Riley, 
Robert J. Vickery, 
Lemuel T. Cooper, 
William W. Booth, 
Charles G. Nelson, 
Kellum D. Grant, 
Ralph F. Nourse, 
Francis P. Mugan, 
David Purdon, 
George C. Ellerton, 
Charles H. Gilhuley, 
Clarence M. Wingate, 
Murray S. Holloway, 
Charles A. Rowe, 
John H. Busch, 
Ernest Evans, 
William Boteler Stork, 
Clarence R. Johnson, 
William James, 
Jannis V. Jacobsen, 
Patrick Fernan, 
George W. Johnson, 
Frank Risser, 

John Bryce, 

Liwellyn H. Wentworth, 
Rasmus Iverson, 
Henry E. White, 
Charles C. Holland, 
Ellwood W. Andrews, 
Cornelius J. Collins, 
Adolph A. Gathemann, 
Daniel C. Beach, 
James M. Ober, 
William C. Gray, 
William A. Macdonald, 
Karl Rundquist, 
Allen T. Webb, 
Albion O. Larsen, 
Thomas W. Healey, 
Joseph Heil, 

Herman P. Rahbusch, 
Frank Bresnan, 
Peter Emery, 

Claus K. R. Clausen, 
Henry A. Stanley, 
John McCloy, 

Joseph E. Cartwright, 
Harold S. Olsen, 
John C. Rickertts, 
Bernard P. Donnelly, 
John G. Nicklas, š 
Daniel Duncan, 
Arthur S. Pearson, 
Edward T. Austin, 
Harold V. Barr, 
Henry Ernest, 
Anthony McHugh, 
Stanley Danielak, 
Jamen P. Dempsey, 
Gotthilf C. Layer, 
Edward G. Affleck, 
John A. Oliver, 
James J. Cotter, 
Arthur A. Smith, 
Edward G. Higgins, 
John L. Barnswell, 
Matthias A. Thormahlen, 
Louis C. Higgins, 
John I. Ballinger, 
Augustine Daniel Devine, 
Carl Johanson, 

Fred W. Cobb, 
William T. Robinson, 
James L. McCormack, 
Fred F. Ingram, 
Frederick Meyer, 
James Glass, 

Nels Drake, 

John Davis, 

Gerald Ollif, 

Owen T. Hurdle, 
John Law, 
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Henry H. Richards, 
Frederick W. Metters, 
George E. McHugh, 
Arthur D. Warwick, 
William T. Baxter, 
Emil Swanson, 
William H. Leitch, 
Franklin Heins, 
Augustus Anderson, 
Ulysses G. Chipman, 
Charles J. Miller, 
Michael Higgins, 
Mons Monssen, 
George Crofton, 
William J, Creelman, 
Thomas D. Healy, 
Herbert E. Fish, 
George Growney, 
Walter S. Falk, 
Barnett B. Bowie, 
James J. Cullen, 
John P. Richter, 
John R. Burkhart, 
John R. Likens, 
Charles Franz, 
Frank O. Wells, 
Thomas W. Smith, 
Bernard Christensen, 
Raymond L. Drake, 
George W. Byrne, 
Henry Lobitz, 

John Danner, 

James F. Hopkins, 
Charles Schonborg, 
Walter J. Wortman, 
Alexander Stuart, 
William Derrington, 
James F. McCarthy, 
Frederick T. Montgomery, 
Harry Adams, 
Henry Rieck, 

Johu Sperle, jr., 
Roderick M. O'Conner, 
William Herzberg, 
Jarrard E. Jones, 
Zenas A. Sherwin, 
Paul R. Fox, 

Otto Boldt, 

John B. Martin, 
Arthur H. Hawley, 
David W. Harry, 
Charles Sebastian Wolf, 
George R. C. Thompson, 
Olay Johnson, 

Ole P. Oraker, 
Byron C. Howard, 
William S. White, 
Francis G. Randall, 
Franz J. M. Parduhn, 
Henry I. Edwards, 
Christopher Murray, 
John P. Judge, 
Gustav Sabelstrom, 
John C. Lindberg, 
Birney O. Halliwill, 
Albert Seeckts, 
William C. Bean, 
James A. Martin, 
William H. Dayton, 
Edward W. Furey, 
Arthur W. Bird, 
Willis Dixon, 
Charles Allen, 
Constantine Clay, 
Adolph Peterson, 
William E. O'Connell, 
Harry T. Johnson, 
Harry N. Huxford, 
Thomas James, 
William Fremgen, 
Daniel W Nelson, 
Joseph H. Aigner, 
Clarence D. Holland, 
Frederick T. Lense, 
Axel V. Kettels, 
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John W. Merget, 
Albert A. Hooper, 
Harry Champeno, 
George R. Veed, 
Niels A. Johnsen, 
Isidor Nordstrom, 
Charles H. Foster, 
James H. Bell, 

John J. Clausey, 
Charles H. Anderson, 
Edward S. Tucker, 
Charles Dunne, 
George J. Lovett, 
Walter Collins, 
Frederick W. Teepe, 
Edwin W. Abel, 
Albert C. Byrne, 
George L. Russell, 
Orrin R. Hewitt, 
Otto T. Purcell, 
William R. Gardner, 
Joseph R. Bradshaw, 
George W. Fairfield, 
William M. Miller, 
Joseph C. Stein, 
Louis F. Miller, 
Robert M. Huggard, 
Paul B. Cozine, 

Earl F. Holmes, 
John Atley, 

John Evans, 

Gregory Cullen, 
Bertram David, 
Michael J. Wilkinson, 
George Knott, 
Thomas Macklin, 
Richard O, Williams, 
Michael Macdonald, 
Charles S. Schepke, 
George D. Samonski, 
William O. King, 
James E. Orton, 
William Cronan, 
Charles L. Bridges, 
Arthure Langfield, 
Albert Klingler, 
John Ronan, 

William Seach, 
William T. McNiff, 
Meade H. Eldridge, 
Ernest R. Peircey. 
William R. Buechner, 
Bernard Schumacher, 
Benjamin F. Singles, 
Ernest Heilmann, 
Otto J. W. Haltnorth, 
Percy H. Bierce, 
Franklin Earl Chester, 
Frank G. Mehling, 
James J. O'Brien, 
William De Fries, 
John B. Hupp, 
Daniel Dowling, 
Edward Clifton Wurster, 
Arthur B. Dorsey, 
Arthur D. Freshman, 
Gustav C. Tanske. 
Leroy Rodd, 


Charles W. A. Campbell, 


Edward Wenk, 
Frank C. Wisker, 
Louis M. Wegat, 
Harry E. Stevens, 
David P. Henderson, 
Harry A. Pinkerton, 
Herman Kossler, 
Oscar E. Anderson, 
Henry McEvoy. 
Lawrence Wittmann, 
Alvin E. Skinner, 
Joseph Chamberlain, 
Newton R. George, 
Ralph G. Moody, 
John McN. D. Knowles, 
Robert G. Greenleaf, 
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Charles F. Beecher, 
William H. Hubbard, 
James Muelntyre, 
Ernest W. Dobie, 
Stephen H. Badgett, 
Jonathan H. Warman, 
Walter M. Shipley, 
John C. Parker. 
Charles O. Hathaway, 
James M. Berlin, 
Walter Lau, 
Robert B. Sanford, jr., 
Charles D. Welker, 
Rufus H. Bush, 
John E. Burger, 
Patrick J. Solon, 
Francis A. Pippo, 
Joseph W. Bettens, 
Frank Bruce, 
Michael J. Conlon, and 
Henry W. Stratton. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clyde Keene to be a lieutenant, for 
temporary service. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) George C. Smith to be a lieutenant, 
for temporary service. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade), 
for temporary service: 
Fleet W. Corwin. 
Howard W. Kitchin, 
Leland D. Webb, 
William Knox, 
Clyde C. Laws, 
Henry E. Rung, 
Edward J. Carr, 
Benjamin F. Strawbridge, 
Roy M. Cottrell, 
Thomas E. Flaherty, 
Charles W. Classen, 
John B. Cooke, 
Allen R. Chandler, 
Maurice M. Rodgers, 
Frank Hannon, 
Harry F. Gray, 
Walter C. Theimer, 
Jay Smith, 
Arthur R. Pontow, 
Charles E. Weickhardt, 
Hervey Z. Throop, ` $ 
Marvin G. Fox, 
William Klaus, 
Walter S. Gallagher, 
John F. Kennedy,. 
Learned L. Dean, 
Frank I. Hart, 
Henry E. Keller, 
Harry R. Hayes, 
Walter B. Buchanan, 
Merwin W. Arps, 
Alvin Henderson, 
William W. Cole, 
John F. P. Miller, 
John Kneubuehler, 
Jerome L. Allen, 
Harold F. MacHugh, 
Albert R. Colwell, 
Ralph Lane, 
Carl J. Nerdahl, 
Joseph W. Storm, 
Glen R, Ogg, 
Karl E. F. Sorensen, 
Eugene L. Richardson, 
Thomas F. Fahy, 
Edward C. McDonald, 
Jeremiah K. Cronin, 
Clarence M. Maloney, 
Thomas F. Morris, 
Albert R. Myers, 
Philip A. Wilson, 
Harry D. Bolin, 
James A. Maloney, 
Willis M. Young. 
Kenneth F. Horne, 
Bennie C. Phillips, 
Leonard W. Johnson, 
John J. Arnaud, 
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Walter C. Haight, 
Charles E. S. Lines, 
John Sharpe, 

James D. Rorabaugh, 
Charles P. Porter, 
Raymond S. Kaiser, 
Loar Mansbach, 
Milton E. Robison, 
Samuel A. Wilson, 
Steve V. Edwards, 
Max P. Schaffer, 
Kari Hart, 

Julius Holbin, 

Casper H. Husted. 
Frederick A. Mack, 
Allen J. Gahagan, 
William Pollock, 
George F. Fredenburg, 
Frank Schlapp, 

John A, Lemanski, 
Bruce M. Parmenter, 
Arthur A. Travis, 
Benjamin F. Schmidt, 
William C. Procknow, 
Robert E. Simon, 
Frank S. Miller, 
Bea L. Jarvis, 
Harry F. Quandt, 
Felix M. Kelley, 
Harry M. Dickerson, 
Fred J. Pope, 

Arthur Boileau, ~ 
Frank W. Dunning, 
Frederick Seefeldt, 
Lewis H. Rassler, 
Ferdinand H. Ehlbeck, 
Glenn O. Twiss, 
Edwin Brown, 
William P. Bachman, 
Hal W. Barnes, 
Conrad F. Holzermer, 
Albert L. Payne, 
Charles W. Pearles, 
William A. Tattersall, 
Walter M. Blumenkranz, 
William J. Russell 
Henry E. Cressman, 
Arthur C. Leonard, 
Benjamin F. Blume, 
Emil F. Linstrom, 
Robert Anderson, 
Edwin V. Wilder, 
Roscoe C. Bright, 
Ola F. Heslar, 
Simeon L. Owen, 
Louis M. Palmer, 

Edo S. Carfolite, 
Henry Plander, 
George H. Wheeler, 
Daniel Campbell. 
Herman R. Newby, 
Alfred L. Johnson, 
Stanley M. Cox, 

J. Walker Eaton, 
James Fenimore Cooper, 
Milton M. Fisher, 
Joseph C. M. Small, 
Albert L. King, 
Frank J. MeManamon, 
Alexander S. Neilson, 
Henry K. McHarg, 
Ray P. Helm, 
Walter F. Marriner, 
William P. Turner, 
Oliver P. Kilmer, 
Laurie C. Parfitt, 
Clarence A. Hawkins, 
Augustus A. Bressman, 
Leo Mead, 

Walter J. Fanger, 
Ray H. Watkins, 
Richard L. Reuling, 
Alfred R. Bolleau. 
Eldred F. Richards, 
Herbert Wycherley, 


Jacob M. Gibson, 
Manuel J. Cayton, 
Martin J. Werner, 
Warren A. Northrup, 
Arthur G. Somers, 
Grover A. Miller, 
George A. Gast, 
George Stone, 
Marion C. Erwin, 
James E. Drever, . 
Arthur P. Spencer, 
William I. Denny, 
Robert T. Bamford, 
Frank Dobie, 

Robert J. Ford, 
William J. Poland, 
Haden H. Phares, 
Thomas Fertner, - 
James Moran, 

Ellis H. Roach, 

Emil H. Petri, 

Olaf J. Dahl, 

Ralph F. Stretiz, 
Warren W. Wesley, 
Stephen J. Drellishak, 
August Skolasky, ' 
Edwin F. Bilson, 
Werner E. Follin, 
James J. Morgan, 
Frederick Bense, 
Carl E. Nelson, 
Carter E. Parker, 
Charles M. May, 
Walter H. Thomas, 
Frederick G. Lemke, 
Lester M. Harvey, 
Edmund F. Sale, 
Adolph, J. Hofman, 
Edward L. Moyer, 
Edward Eger, 
Thomas C. Ryan, 
William Johnson, 
Otto H. H. Strack, 
John Erickson, jr., 
Dellworth Ballard, 
Harlie H. Brown, 
Garrison Payne, 
-Emmett M. Wanner, 
Walter H. Stuart, 
Leo E. Orvis, 

Harold Bye, 

Harold E. Fosdick, 
Nels E. Smith,” 
Archie O. Mundale, 
Mauritz M. Nelson, 
John C. Hicks, 

Orie H. Small, 
Charles W. Henckler, 
William B. Anderson, 
Henry Quinton, 
William P. Crowley, 
Harvey C. Brown, 
Louis M. Bliler, 

Joe S. Wierzbowski, 
Robin Southern, 
George W. Allen, 
Elmer A. Posey, 
Edmond T. Coon, 
John F. McConalogue, 
George H. Turner, 
Joseph K. Konieczny, 
Frederick A. Ruf, 
Christian V. Pedersen, 
Thomas M. Arrowsmith, 
Henry Eismann, 
Wiliam R. Giddens, 
Walter E. Sharon, 
Ernest C. Marheineke, 
Herman G. Mecklenberg, 
John D. Cornell, 
Earle S. Nason, 
Lawrence Crilley, 
Carl I. Ostrom, 
Robert De Bellefeuille, 
James Wiliams, 
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John H. Burke, 
William H. Newman, 
George E. Comstock, 
George Enos, 
Ralph M. Jeffries, 
Fred P. Brown, 
Frank L. McClellan, 
Thomas E. Orr. 
Frederick L. Rose, 
Harry L. Thompson, 
William A. Blazo, 
Harry E. Adams, 
John D. Lennon, 
Herbert G. Haynes, 
Award V. Brown, 
Harry L. Richtie. 
William A. Reynolds, 
Roy E. Hall, 
Leslie K. Orr, 
Leon W, Thomas, 
Horatio S. Ford, 
Frank Mogridge, 
George W. Haynes, 
Chub J. Smith, 
Charles Braun, jr., 
John A. Rayhart, 
John J. Dabbs, 
Clyde Morrison, 
Tra A. White. 
Joseph A. Curzon, 
John E. Warris, 
Elmer B. Robinson, 
Emil Roeller, 


Emerson Binney Manley, 


Albert L. Bishop, 
Edward D. Berry, 
Walker P. Rodman, 
Stephen W. Burton, 
William Kuskey, 
James S. Cuff, 

John Lester Wilson, 
Pau! Elbert Current, 
Luther Foust. 
Theodore R. Raderick, 
Edgard J. Thonnesen, 
Alfred G. Lewis, 
John E. Shaw. 
George W. Pounder, 
Willie L. De Camp, 
Thomas O. Kirby, 
Abe Toretsky, 
Elijah E. Tompkins, 
Walter J. Thomas, 
Svend J. Skou. 
Harry B. Lough, 
Loring McCormick, 
Thomas C. Macklin, 
Willinm A. Gordon, 
Oswald T. Schubert, 
John W. Scanlin, 
Carlton C. Tipping, 
Cullie C. Manning, 
Jacob Schnell, 
Leonard E. Bray, 
James D. Rodgers, 
James B. O'Reilly, 
Emil G. B. Wendt, 
Anthony P. Sauerwein, 
Ray W. Marsh, 
Warren C. Carr, 
Harold L. Arnold, 
Clarence E. Owens, 
John J. Audett, 
Harold J. Gordon, 
Stanley Kazmarek, 
George II. Cooley, 
David A. Smith, 
Elias Q. Horton, 
Jesse E. Walter, 
Harry Waterhouse, 
Oscar E. Harris, 
Percy S. Hogarth, 
Doile Greenwell, 
Earl H. Knee, 
Thomas F. Cullen, 
Thomas Sheldon Beard, 


Henry A. Beaman, 
Arthur L, Karns, 
George J. Wolf, 
Jesse M. Acuff, 
Lincoln B. Walker, 
George Hurst, 
William E. Smith, 
Caleb A. Holbrook, 
John M. Morrison, 
George M. Donovan, 
James F. Mullin, 
Edward Van Pelt, 
George T. Rolfes, 
Ernest A. Broms, 
Edward G. Evans, 
John H. Rider, 
Carlisle J. Christman, 
William T. Murray, 
Christian Bauer, 
Charles A. Pilant, 
John W. Cunningham, 
Michael F. Minihan, 
Charles Keenan, 
James T. Brien. 
Robert J. Denny, 
Thomas A. Patterson, 
Walter E. Holden, 
Howard Keane, 
John Black, jr., 
Thomas H. Laine, 
Ludwig G. Hocling, 
Alexis O. Kustel, 
Frank Jurgensen, 
Joseph M. Quinlan, 
Grover C. Watkins, 
Frederick Strohte, 
Harry F. Lake, 
Walter W. Hedges, 
James J. Hickey, 
Robert E. Hunter, 
Howard Webb, 
Emory E. Church, 
Thomas Gilmore, 
Arthur P. Paradis, 
Harry H. Mochon, 
James M. Williams, 
Frank H. Lemon, 
Olaf J. Gullickson, 
Robert P. Pitchford, 
Harry A. Naile, 
Louis F. Brodie, 
Harry L. Wilcox, 
Oscar A. Stewart, 
Parker C. Hatch, 
Harold E. Herrick, 
Leslie Soule, 
Thomas J. Bryce, 
William M. Fester, 
Clarence E. Miller, 
Homer E. Curlee, 
Stuart L. Johnson, 
Joe B. Cadenbach, 
John L. Kershaw, 
Patrick H. Foley, 
Harold D. Kent, 
William J. Lowe, 
Thomas F. Egan, 
Carl II. Forth, 
William W. Funk, 
Ivan E. Pitman, 
Henry C. Vogt, 
Vern W. McGrew, 
Frank A. Jahn, 
Gustave O. Kolle. 
Robert N. Lockart, 


Conrad I. Baxer, 


Edward J. Sherry, 
Richard E. Miegel. 
William T. Crone, 
Albert F. Holst, 
Gilbert R. Whitworth, 
Conrad E. Nordhus, 
Arthur E. Redding, 
Richard Higgins, 
David R. Knape, 
Marcus L. Kurtz, 
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John F. W. Gray, 
Gysbert V. S. Harvey, 
Michael Spring. 

James L. Lohrke, 
Fred P. Ritchie, 

John G. Kenlon, 
Hancock Banning, jr., 
Enoch S. Farson, jr., 
Joseph F. Carmody, 
John R. Baker, 
Richard G. Curtis, 
Newton P. Darling, 
William Rand, jr., 
Charles T. White, 
Laurence M. Lombard, . 
Bartlett Harwood, 
Herman H. Phleger, 
Henry P. Lamarche, . 
Walter W. Weld, 
Frederick W. Gardner, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., 
Russell S. Bartlett, 
Harold M. Terrill, 
Oliver Iselin, 

Allan Cunningham, 
Charles P. Curtis, jr., 
George F. Noyes, 
Albert B. Crawford, 
Thomas B. Price, 
Oliver C. Harriinan, 
Bryan P. Leeb, 

Bruce D. Bromley, 
Francis M. Knight, 
Louis F. Dahling, 
Louis F. Eaton, 
Melville D. Truesdale, 
Ratcliffe C. Welles, 
Leland M. Marshall, 
Herbert C. Sneath, 
Frank H. Brownell, jr., 
Roland I. Stringham, 
Marcus B. Butler, 
Vaughan C. Chambers, 
Wildey C. Rickerson, 
Edward C. Riley, 
Homer B. Davis, 
James L. Rodgers, jr., and 
Thomas G. Hunter. 


The following-named chief pharmacists to be assistant sur- 
geons, with the rank of lleutenant (junior grade), for tempo- 
rary service: 

Charles E. Reynolds, 

Alrik Hammar, and 

Stephen W. Douglass. 

The following-named assistant surgeons of the United States 
Naval Reserve Force to be assistant surgeons, for temporary 
service: 

William E. Henderson, 

Gerald A. Sullivan, 

Edward L. Merritt, and 

Edward K. Hanson. : 

The following-named pay clerks to be assistant paymasters 
with the rank of ensign, for temporary service: 

Fred M. Conrad, 

Frank R. Hill, and 

Max Baum, 

Chief Pay Clerk William Craig to be an assistant paymaster 
with the rank of ensign, for temporary service. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters with the runk of ensign, for temporary service: 

William J Dean, 

Roy W. Clark, 

Isune W. Thompson, 

Frederick Schwab, 

Clyde E. Williams, and 

Edwin R. Applegate. 

Ensign William H. Walsh, retired, to be a lieutenant on the 
retired list, for temporary service. 

The following-named chief boatswains on the retired list to 
be lieutenants on the retired list, for temporary service: 

John McLaughlin, 

Michael Wogan, 

Charles F. Pierce, 

Frank Carregher, 
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Samuel W. Gardner, 
Timothy Sullivan, 
George B. Moncrief, ! 
Christopher J. Cooper, 
William Martin, 

Allen Whipkey, 

John J. Rochfort, i 

John H. O'Neil, and 

Daniel Moriarty. 

The following-named chief gunners on the retired list to be 
lieutenants on the retired list, for temporary service: 

Charles H. Venable, 

John J. Walsh, 

Arthur A, Phelps, 

Charles B. Magruder, 

William Halford, 

William Walsh, 

Joseph R. Ward, 

Charles Morgan, 

Charles E. Daffe, 

David Hepburn, and 

Lewis E. Bruce. 

Gunner Henry J. Tresselt on the retired list to be lieutenant 
on the retired list. 

The following-named chief machinists on the retired list to 
be lieutenants on the retired list for temporary service: 

Gustay Auberlin, 

Fred J. Korte, 

Francis J. McAllister, 

Martin M. Schreiber, and 

Frederick G. Sprengel. 

The following- named chief sailmakers on the retired list to 
be lieutenants on the retired list for temporary service: 

Frank Watson and 

Milton M. Watkins. 

Sailmaker Herman Hansen on the retired list to be a Heu- 
tenant on the retired list for temporary service. 

The following-named chief carpenters on the retired list to 
be assistant naval constructors on the retired list, for tempo- 
rary service, with the rank of lieutenant: 

Edward H. Hay, 

Luther L. Martin, 

William A. Barry, 

John S. Waltemeyer, * 

Alonzo Burke, 

John W. Burnham, 

Clayton P. Hand, 

John H. Gill, and 

Charles E. Richardson, 

Machinist James L. Baart on the retired list to be a lieuten- 
ant on the retired list for temporary service. 

Chief Yeoman Clyde Knight to be an ensign for 
service. 

Lieut. Chauncey E. Pugh (retired) to be a lieutenant com- 
mander on the retired list for temporary service. 

The following-named lieutenants on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenant commanders on the retired list: 

Samuel L. Graham, 

Alfred W. Pressey, and 

Edward W. Melntyre. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Chauncey E. Pugh (retired) to be a 
lieutenant on the retired list. 

The following-named lieutenants on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenant commanders on the retired list: 

Jeremiah C. Burnett, 

John C. Soley, 

William H. Faust, 

Charles S. Ripley, 

Claude Bailey, 

William R. Cushman, 

William J. Moses, 

Carlton F. Snow, 

Oscar F. Cooper, 

Emory Winship, 

Luman E. Morgan, 

Franklin W. Osburn, jr., 

Gerald Howze, 

James A. Campbell, 

Clarence S. Vanderbeck, and 

John E. Lewis. 

The following-named ensigns on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenant commanders on the retired list: 

Walter G. Richardson and 

Frank W. Toppan, 
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The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) on the re- 
tired list to be lieutenants on the retired list: 

Alfred A. McKethan, 

Fred C. Beisel, 

John W. DuBose, 

Carleton M. Dolan, 

Henry H. Porter, 

Paul L. Holland, 

Frank H. Weaver, 

Hugh Allen, 

Boyce K. Muir, and 

William P. Brown. 

Ensign Francis G. Blasdel (retired) to be a lientenant on the 
retired list. 

The following-named ensigns on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) on the retired list: 

Ernest C. Keenan, 

Harry C. Ridgely, 

Coburn S. Marston, 

Iguntlus T. Cooper, 

Thomas M. Dick, 

Frank- O. Branch, 

Eart W. Jukes, 

Omenzo C. F. Dodge, 

John P. Hart, 

Renwick J. Hartung, 

Charles A. Harris, 

Horace C. Laird, 

Thomas W.. McGuire, 

Philip F. Hambsch, 

Charles McK. Lynch, 

Herbert J. French, and 

John H. Conditt. 

The following-named lieutenants on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenant commanders on the retired list, for temporary service: 

Frederick W. Milner, 

Charles K. Mallory, 

Virgil Baker, 

Ernest A. Swanson, 

Francis S. Whitten, 

Wilfred Van N. Powelson, 

Gilford Darst, * 

Alfred A. MeKethan, 

Fred C. Beisel, 

John W. Du Bose, 

Carleton M. Dolan, 

Henry H. Porter, 

Paul L. Holland, 

Frank H. Weaver, 

Hugh Allen, 

Boyce K. Muir, 

William P. Brown, and 

Francis G. Blasdel. ‘ 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) on the re- 
tired list to be lieutenant commanders on the retired list, for 
temporary service: 

Robert S. Robertson, jr., 

Michael A. Leahy, 

John E. Meredith, 

Eugene D. McCormick, 

Curl C. Clark, 

Jefferson B. Goldman, 

Wilson E. Madden, 

John F. Atkinson, 

Ernest C. Keenan, 

Harry C. Ridgely, 

Coburn S. Marston, and 

Ignatius T. Cooper. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) on the re- 
tired list to be lieutenants on the retired list, for temporary 
service: 

Richard E. Byrd, jr., 

Stanley P. Tracht, 

Homer B. Gilbert, 

George S. Dale. 

Robert W. Spoftord, 

Thomas M. Dick, 

Frank O. Branch, 

Earle W. Jukes, 

Omenzo C. F. Dodge, 

John P. Hart, 

Renwick J. Hartung, 

Charles A. Harris, 

Horace C. Laird, 

Thomas W. McQuire, 


Philip F. Hambsch, 

Charles Mek. Lynch, 

Herbert J. French, 

John H. Conditt. 

The following-named ensigns on the retired list to be lleu- 


tenants on the retired list, for temporary service: 


Arnold H. Vanderhoof, 

Henry C. Longnecker, 

Harold D. Childs, 

John M. Blankenship, and 

Wiiliam P. Sedgwick, jr. : 8 

The following-named captains to be majors in the Marine 


Corps, for temporary service; 


Harry Schmidt, 
George C. DeNeale, 
Albert R. Sutherland, 
Rolland E, Brumbaugh,, 
Earl C. Long, 

Harry L, Smith, 
William M. Mellvain, 
Roy D. Lowell, 

Selden B. Kennedy. 
Miles R. Thacher, 
Marion B. Humphrey, 
William B. Sullivan, 
George W. Martin, 
George K. Shuler, 
David S. Barry, jr., 
David L. 8. Brewster, 
Tracy G. Hunter, jr., 
Bernard F. Hickey, 
John L. Doxey, 

John A. Gray, 
Wiliam C. MacCrone, 
Charles A. E. King, 
Paul C. Marmion, 
Lowry B. Stephenson, 
John L. Mayer, 
Benjamin A. Moeller, 
Archibald Young, 
Clyde H. Metcalf, 
Harold C. Pierce, 
Norman C. Bates, 
Douglas B. Roben, 
Harry K. Pickett, 
Maurice S. Berry, 
Harold D. MacLachlar, 
John B. Sebree, 
Vincent E. Stack, 
Theodore A. Secor, 
Thomas M. Luby, 
Henry P. Torrey, 
George A. Stowell, 
Henry L. Larsen, 
William H. Rupertus, 
James L. Underhill, 
Louis E. Fagan, jr., 
Keller E. Rockey, 
Bryan C. Murchison, 
Egbert T. Lloyd, 
Allen H. Turnage, 
George W. Hamilton, 
Louis M. Bourne, jr., 
David H. Miller, 
Matthew H. Kingman, 
Alphonse DeCarre, 
Cecil S. Baker, 

John F. S. Norris, x 
Arthur Kingston, 
Samuel L. Howard, 
Lyle H, Miller, 
Anderson C. Dearing, 
Ralph J. Mitchell, and 
Robert O. B. Burwell. 
The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 


Marine Corps, for temporary service: 


William A. Worton, 
William E. Campbell, Ir., 
Jonas H. Platt. 

James F. Rorke, 

Charles McK. Krausse, 
Alan V. Parker, 

John F. Horn, 

Ross W. Davidson, 
Glenn E. Hayes, 
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Stanford W. Hoffman, 
Stewart B. O'Neill, 
Lynn B. Coovert. 
Robert A. Kennedy, 
John F. Talbot, 
Stanley A. Beard, 
John L. Garner, jr., 
John W. Thomason, jr., 
Robert L. Duane, 
Clarence Ball, 

zeorge F. Hill, 
Kenneth E. Schwinn, 
Dan E. Root, 

Merritt B. Curtis, 
Charles T. Brooks, 
James L. Denham, 
Herbert Hardy, 
Walter T. H. Galliford, 
Richard B. Buchanan, 
Benjamin R. Avent, 
William H. McCormick, 
David R. Kilduff, 
James A. Connor. 
Charles N. Muldrow, 
Einar W. Jacobsen, 
Hugh McFarland, 
Walter D. Shelly, 
John T. Walker, 

Bert A. Bone, 

Frank W. Wilson, 
Carl F. Dietz, 

Oliver P. Smith, 
Hugh Shippey. 
Joseph G. Ward, 
Robert C. Anthony, 
Baptiste Barthe, 
Sidney R. Vandenberg, 
Robert C. Thaxton, 
James D. McLean, 
Thomas S. Whiting, 
Robert Blake, 

Henry D. Linscott, 
John G. E. Kipp. 
William T. Clement, 
Ralps L. Schiesswohl, 
Ralph E. West, 
Euvelle D, Howard, 
Alfred H. Noble, 
Keith E. Kinyon, 
William A. Duckham, 
Harlen Pefley. 

Frank D. Strong, 
zenjamin Goodman, 
Harold D. Campbell, 
Lyman Passmore, 
Louis W. Bartol, 
Donald Kenyon, 
James A. Nelms, 
Clifford O. Heury, 
John Sellon, 

Joseph T. Smith, 
Raymond E. Knapp, 
Hiram R. Mason, 
Horatio P. Mason, 
Carleton S. Wallace, 
Sumuel C. Cumming, 
George B. Lockhurt, 
John D. Macklin, 
Mdward L. Burwell, jr., 
Jack S. Hart, 

Omar T. Pfeiffer, 
Robert S. Pendleton, 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, jr., 
John F. Blanton, 
Drinkard B. Milner, 
Roscoe A. Parcel, 
James F. Moriarty, 
Davis A. Holladay, 
Frank P. Snow, 
Samuel W. Freeny, 
Julius C. Cogswell, 
William II. Harrison, 
Campbell II. Brown, 
Edward B. Hope. 
Fred W. Clarke, jr., 


Edmund I'. Norwood, 
Edwin R. Brecher, 
Charles I'. Nash, 
Durant S. Buchanan, 
Fielding S. Robinson, 
Thomas T. McEvoy, 
William H. Price, 
Lewie G. Merritt, 
Harry C. Savage, jr., 
John Frost, 

George F. Smithson, 
John P. Adams, 
Henry E. Chandler, 
Otto E. Bartoe, 
Ernest E. Eiler, 
Harold D. Shannon, 
Robert M. Johnson, 
Louis R. Jones, 
Ramond J. Bartholomew, 
Bruce B. MacArthur, 
Claude A. Larkin, 
Macon C. Overton, 
Erwin Mehlinger, 
William B. Croka, 
Lothar R. Long, 
Gilbert D. Hatfield, 
Amos R. Shinkle, 
Bruce Gootee, jr., 
George H. Morse, jr, 
Mare M. Ducote, 
Wesley W. Walker, 
Lewis B. Freeman, 
William H. Taylor, jr., 
Lucian W. Burnham, 
William K. Snyder, 
Shaler Ladd, 

Robert M. Montague, 
Alfred C. Cramp, 
James T. Yarborough, 
John A. Willis, jr., 
Charles Z. Lesher, 
John C. Wood, 
Thomas R. Jewett. 
James R. Henderson, 
William T. Evans. 
George D. Hamilton, 
Benjamin W. Gally, 
Lloyd B. Dysart, 
Joseph F. Gargan, 
Charles I. Emery, 
Clyde P. Matteson, 
Rolla R. Hinkle, 
William R. Mathews, 
Charles T. Lawson, 
David I. Garrett, 
Nathaniel H. Massie, 
Richard H. Jeschke, 
Sidney W. Wentworth, 
Frank L. Shannon, 
Samuel M. Noblitt, 
Francis P. Muleahy, 
Frederic C. Wheeler, 
Benjamin H. Brown, 
Thomas E. Kendrick, 
Benjamin L. Harper, 
Alfred A. LeBoeuf, 
Will H. Walter, 
Alfred W. Ogle, 
William van D. Jewett, 
Robert S. Lytle, 
Paul E. McDermott, 
Albert P. Baston, 
Donald J. Kendall, 
Harold St. C. Wright, 
Horace B. Derrick, 
Leonard Stone, 
Alton A. Gladden, 
Lewis B. Reagan, 
Dudley S. Brown, 
Robert H. Pepper, 
Robert L. Nelson, 
John B. Wilson, 
James McB. Sellers, 
James D. Colony, 
Lathrop B. Flinton, 
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Slive E. Murray, 
Joseph A. Hagan, - 
Ivan Langford, 
Galen M. Sturgis, 
Mordecai C. Chambers, 
Carl W. Meigs, 
Joseph W. Knighton, 
Charles I, Murray, 
James A. Poulter, 
Karl S. Day, 
George L. Maxwell, jr., 
Joseph C. Bennet, 
James A. Mixson, 
Cecil B. Raleigh, 
George L. Maynard, jr., 
William H. Hollingsworth, 
Lades R. Warriner, 
John O. Hyatt, 
Oakley K. Brown, 
Charles D. Roberts, 
Gus L. Gloeckner, 
Graves B. Erskine, 
Frederick I. Hicks, 
Phillips B. Robinson, 
Thomas W. Scott, 
Leo F. & Horan, 
Felix Beauchamp, 
Maurice Brulay, 
James B. McCormick, 
Walter R, Macatee, 
Philip A. Murray, jr., 
John H. Craige, 
Kortright Church, 
John N. Popham, jr., 
Reginald C. M. Peirce, 
Theodore C. Johnson, 
Claude M. Bain, 
Thomas A. Tighe, 
Thomas W. Bowers, 
John R. Foster, 
Russell W. Duck, 
David Bellamy, and 
Robert W. Claiborne. 
The following-named second lieutenants to be first licutenants 

in the Marine Corps for temporary service: 

Hans H. Harders, 

Paul E. Corriveau, 

Milton W. Vedder, 

Harold R. Ballin, 

Darius T. Wool, 

William W. Ashurst, 

Frank C. Young, 

Willard P. Leutze, 

George C. Dickey, 

Herbert S. Summers, 

Allan MacRossie, jr., 

John W. Melver, 

Walter V. Allen, 

James R. Stockton, 

James J. Bettes, 

Philip G. Stiles, 

Richard F. Boyd, 

Edward J. Winters, 

Hal N. Potter, © 

Ralph MeN. Wilcox, 

Clement A. Berghoff, 

Bernard W. Bierman, 

Walter S. Hallenberg, 

Max D. Gilfillan, 

Charles A. Etheridge, 

Carlton Hill, 

Cecil L. Eaton, 

Herman A. Zishchke, 

Wiiliam O. Lowe, 

Samuel E. Lawrence, 

Thomas R. Brailsford, 

Wallace A. Bell, 

Kenneth D. Ransom, 

George W. Renwick, 

Willis Brodhead, 

James B. Riley, 

Harry W. Le Gore, 

John I. Conroy, 

Morgan R. Mills, jr., 

Harold Moore, 
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James M. Garvey, 
John W. Overton, 
Donald T. Winder, 
Victor A. Barraco, 
Thomas O. Tate, 
James G. Somerville, 
Jack H. Tandy, 
Augustine Healy, 

Eric A. Johnston, 
William N. Wallace. 
Fred W. Maack, 
Kenneth O. Cuttle. 
William P. T. Hill, 
Robert A. Bowen, jr., 
Henry T, Dunn, 
William E. Embry, 
Philbrick W. Jackson, 
John D. Bowling, jr., 
Walter S. Weeks, 
William W. Carson, 
Carl G. James, 
Norman R. Jensen, 
Albert V. Williams, 
Holcomb York, 
George A. Percy, 
William B. Moore, 
Harold B. Hoskins, 
Benjamin T. Reidy, 
Paul S. Taylor, 
Marshall P. Madison, 
Lucian H. Vandoren, 
Stanley W. Burke, 
Carroll J. Single, 
John L. Gregson, Jr., 
Donald B. Cowles, 
Thornton Wilson, 
Daniel W. Bender, | 
Clyde N. Bates, 
Richard V. Hood, 
Frederick M. Bock, jr., 
Samuel W. Meek, jr., 
George H. Whisenhunt, jr., 
Carl D. Brorein, 

John McHenry, jr.. 
Vincent J. Fitzgerald, 
Anthony W. Durell, jr., 
William R. Brown, 
Moore M. Peregrine, 
Dunlevy C. Downs, 
James M. Wallace, 
John G. Vowell, 
Lewis R. Stickles, 
William A. Eddy, 
Lucius L. Moore, 
Oliver T. Francis, 
Carlos H. McCullough, 
Francis J. Campbell, jr., 
Cornelius H. Reece, 
John A. West, 

Robert R. Dickey, jr., 
Lemuel A. Haslup, 
James P. Adams, 
Edward A. Fellowes, 
William A. Morrison, 
Haskin U. Deeley, 
Frederick B. Davy, 
Sparling B. Anderson, 
Henry W. Paret, jr.. 
Louis F. Timmerman, jr., 
Gordon M. F. Chance, 
George K. Campbell, 
Maco Stewart, jr., 
Harry H. Barber, 
Henry R. Heebner, 
Fred C. Eastin, jr., 
Robert C. Kilmartin, jr., 
Edward A. Craig, 
Cameron Winslow, 
Joseph Wickes, 

James E. Hunter, jr., 
William O. Rogers, 3d, 
Julian P. Brown, 
William E. Miley, 
John R. Hardin, jr., 
Albert G. Skelton, 
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Walter S. Fant, jr., 
Andrew L. W. Gordon, 
Percival L. Wilson, 
Victor Romaine, 
Bernard Dubel, 

John G. Schneider, jr., 
George C. Medary, 
Charles C. Simmons, jr., 
Maurice P. King, 
James H. B. Brashears, 
Thomas G. Letchworth, 
Edwin C. MeDonald, 
Earle M. Randall, 
Leland S. Swindler, 
John P. Manton, 
Ernest H. Lowenthal, 
Ray A. Robinson, 
Howard N. Stent, 
Gillis A. Johnson, 
Kenneth B. Collings, 
Basil Gordon, 

Donald Spicer, 

Ford O. Rogers, 
Creswell M. Micou, 
Walter G. Farrell, 
Raymond T. Presnell, 
Lloyd A. Houchin, 
Roy M. Simpson, 
William L. Harding, jr., 
John B. Neill, jr., 
David Duncan, 

Lyle C. De Veaux, 
Charles G. Thoma, 
Greenough Townsend, 
Henley M. Goode, 
Ralph R. Robinson, 
Floyd W. Bennett, 
Norman E. True. 
Thurston J. Davies, 
Walter E. Bilisoly, 
John K. Martenstein, 
Francis J. Kelly, jr., 
Daniel B. Brewster, 
Douglass P. Wingo, 
Conrad S. Grove, 3d, 
Dale S. Young, 
Charles M. Portis, 

St. Julien R. Childs, 
Clifford C. Cowin. 
Hamilton M. H. Fleming, 
Walter I. Greth, 
Frederick E. Stack, 
George C. Collar, 

John F. Roy, 

Edward S. Shaw, 
Stanford H. Moses, 
Edward L. Pollock, jr., 
William J. Parrish, jr., 
Gardiner Hawkins, 
Campbell R. Coxe, 
Leland D. Breckinridge, 
Merritt A. Edson, 
Laurence T. Stallings, jr., 
Edgar A, Poe, jr., 
Edward O. Bogert, 
Randolph A, Christie, 
George Wale, jr., 

John A. Tebbs, 

John C. Wemple, 
Curtis W. Le Gette, 
Cleghorn Foote, 
Thomas B. McMartin, 
Thomas H. Raymond, 
David C. Levy, 
Joseph H. Fellows, 
Louis G. De Haven, 
John S. Tyler, 

Luther W. Jones, 
Harry E. Stovall, 
Chester R. Milham, 
David P. Cowan, 
Robert L. Montague, 
Lester A. Dessez, 
John R. Minter, 
Robert B. Stuart, 


James Wood, 


Andrew R. Holderby, 3d, 7 


Charles S. Willcox, 
Fillmore W. Eiker, 
Timon J. Torkelson, 
Ross S. Wilson, 
Merton A. Richal, 
William B. Shealy, . 
Robert A. Barnet, jr., 
Francis B. Reed, i 
Frank B. Wilbur, 
Lester D. Johnson, 
Edgar B. Pendleton, 
John Kaluf, 

Judson H. Fitzgerald, 
Samuel A. Milliken, 7 
Henry D. F. Long. 
James Diskin, 

Ross L. Iams, 

Lee Carter, 

George Nielsen, 

Wyle J. Moore, 
Charles D. Baylis, 
Richard B. Dwyer, 
William G. Kilgore, 
Harry E. Leland, 
Winfield S. Cranmer, 
John F. Leslie, 
David R. Nimmer, 
William J. Platten, 
Allen G. Williams, 
Georges F. Kremm, 
Jesse F. Dunlap, 
Melchoir B. Trelfall, 
Walter H. Batts, 
Trevor G. Williams, 
Horace Talbot, 
Edward B. Moore, 
Frank W. Hemsoth, 
Emil M. Northenscold, 
David Kipness, 
Robert K. Ryland, 
William D. Wray, 
Uley O. Stokes, 

Earl W. Garvin, 
Charles P. Phelps, 
Eugene B. Hanson, 
Sherman L. Zea, 
Harold W. Whitney, 
Claude A. Phillips, 
Harry G. Fortune, 
Charles E. Lighter, 
Fred Thomas, 

James Gandee, 
William S. Cowles, jr., 
Anthony G. Armstrong, 
Victor F. Bleasdale, 
Bruce E. Tow, 

John W. Beckett, 
Russell A. Hicks, 
Harold F. Swindler, 
William C. Parker, 
Robert L. Jarnagin, 
Nathan D. McClure, 
Harold T. ‘Palmer, 
John Halla, 

Guy L. Ferguson, 
Edward E. Mann, 
Merwin H. Silverthorn, 
George L. Ball, 
Kenneth A. Inman, 
Charles N. Briggs, 
Aaron J. Ferch, 
Robert S. Benepe, 
James Mel. Adam, 
Robert L. Bard, 
Russell C. Bayne, 
Alphonse II. Wambsgans, 
Charles T. Langan, 
Arthur F. Lamey, 
Jacob H. Heckman, 
Charles F. Conahan, 
Edward W. Staunton, 
Charles E. Huntting, 


Kyle C. Hash, 
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== 


Norman McA. Moss, 


Phillips Eastman, | 


Ray Sunderland, 

Arthur J. Pelander, 

Jesse C. Scroggins, 

Charles P. Flood, 

Lester N. Medaris, 

Tolbert W. Wagoner, 

Fred R. Sparger, 

Charles C. Cameron, 

Albert W. Paul, 

Herbert G. Joerger, 

Irving B. Purdy, 

John Ayrault, jr, 

John A. Tracy, 

Claggett Wilson, | 

Howard E. Rothrock, 

Raymond F. Murphy, 

Robert E. Towey, 

Charles R. Francis, 

Morton B. Houston, 

Frank X. Bleicher, 

Hubert B. McPeak, 

Osear A. Swan, 

Frank B. Geottge, 

Ralf C. Paddock, 

Norman H. Wilson, 

Joseph C. Grayson, 

John A. Scanlon. 

Richard L. Byrd. 

Charles J. Reilly, 

Walter S. Gaspar, 

Donald G. Oglesby, 

Edward B. Orr. 

Orlando A. Mackinnon, 

Henry MeClintock, 

Kenneth B. Stiles, 

Donal! G. Stookey, 

Byron F. Johnsen, 

John II. Parker. 

Robert P, Moyer, 

James D. Desmond, 

Harry P. Strong. 

Nicholas E. Clauson, 

John F. Eliis, 

Alfred C. Cottrell, 

Stewart W. Purdy, 

Carl P. Hedberg, 

Carl D. Wingstrand, 

Edwin U. Hakala, 

Louis J. Davis, 

Roger B. Kirkbride, 

Leigh A. Poole, 

Richard Boydston, 

Earl K. Smith, 

Sydney Thayer, jr., 

Wallace G. Gibson, 

Hubert J. Davis, 

Earl F. Johnson, 

Arnold D. Godbey, and 

John A. Mesbane. 

Second Lieut. Henry L. Hulbert to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps for temporary service. 

The following-named officers on the retired list of the Marine 
Corps to be majors in the Marine Corps, on the retired list, for 
temporary service: 

Capt. Daniel W. B. Blake, 

Capt. Alfred McC. Robbins, 

Capt. Harold C. Daniels, 

Capt. Frederic Kensel, 

Capt. Frank L. Martin, 

Capt. Daniel M. Gardner, jr., 

Capt. Cleyburn McCauley, 

Capt. Harold Colvocoresses, 

Capt. Ralph E. Walker, and 

Capt. Alexander B. Mickell. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ALARAMA, 


Alta L. King, Adamsville. 
Yancy E. Adams, Alabama City. 
Martha H. Rigell. Ashford, 
Cleon M. Sumner, Corona. 
Charles E. Niven, Columbiana, 
George Cotton, Dothan. 


Laura E. Wolbrink, Foley. 
Henry G. Williams, Gordo. 
Robert E. Burnett, Greenville. 
John C. Routon, Luverne. 
J. Blocker Thornton, Mobile. 
Charles E. Hoskin, Montevallo, 
Zere E. Bellah, Oneonta. 
Walter T. Cowan, Orrville. 
William M. Head, Ozark. 
John T. Farmer, Samson. 
John B. Tally, jr., Scottsboro. 
Randolph Saint John, Sylacauga. 
Robert M. Jemison, Talladega. 
Thomas E. Hill, Troy. 
Benjamin L. Perry, Union Springs, 
Ella M. Harris, York. 
ALASKA, 
John F. Henson, Douglas. 
Thomas H. Deal, Fairbanks. 
Laurie M. Stevenson, Thane. 
ARIZONA, 
Winchester Dickerson, Ashfork, 
Lon R. Bailey, Bisbee. 
R. Monroe Miller, Chandler. 
Josiah W. Hawks, Glendale, 
Wilson T. Wright, Globe. 
William L. Leonard, Jerome. 
David H. Weech, Piina. 
Andrew J. Herndon, Prescott. 
Ellen M. Dial, Safford. 
Carmen R. Rule, Sonora. 
Joseph M. Ronstadt, Tucson, 
James M. Byrns, Warren. 
Bertha M. Rees, Wickenburg. 


ARKANSAS, 


Lowell B. White, Benton. 
Hugh J. Floyd, Bentonville. 
Jefferson D. Hailey, Berryville. 
Levi B. Sharp, Black Rock. 
Alonzo T. Barlow, Booneville. 
James H. Stack, Brinkley. 
James F. Hurst, Clarendon. 
William A. Ragon, Clarksville. 
William D. Jacoway, Dardanelle, 
Willard W. Ward, Eudora. 
Harry L. Kelley, Holly Grove. 
Claude D. Brown, Huntington, 
Henry R. Bowers, Imboden. 
Herman Carlton, Lake Village. 
George M. Matthews, Manila, 
Ethel Leeper, Lockesburg. 
George H. Rule, jr., Lonoke. 
Overton D. Boreing, Magnolia. 
Robert S. Allen, Mena. 
William P. Williams, Nashville. 
Herbert A. Jones, Plumerville. 
Joel M. Harrison, Prairie Grove. 
William T. Stahl, Siloam Springs. 
Albert P. Massey, Stamps. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Walter S. Sullivan, Agnew. 
J. Frederick Ahlborn, Anaheim, 
Edwin L. Story, Anderson. 
George Marken, Arcata. 
Cleon Kyte, Arroyo Grande. 
Alfred A. True, Atolia. 
Charles A. Osborn, Atwater. 
Mattie F. Shepard, Auburn. 
James F. Trout, Avalon. 
Thomas E. Klipstein, Bakersfield. 
George M. Russell, Beverly Hills. 
Lottie L. Miracle, Campbell. 
James A. Lewis, Carpinteria. 
Roy H. Summers, Colton. 
Lillie May Peery, Corcoran. 
Ray C. Hannan, Corning. 
David C. Simpson, Courtland. 
Gilbert M. Aylesworth, Cupertino. 
Henry W. Montague, Covelo. 
George T. Fissell, Davis. 
Robert W. Lockridge, Delano. 
John H. Dodson, El Cajon. 
Charles Collins, Elsinore. 
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Charles W. Corey, Escondido. 
Thomas E. Awbrey, Exeter. 
William H. Comstock, Folsom City. 
Frank C. Thompson, Garden Grove. 
May A. Miller, Glendora. 

Francis R. Evans, Grafton. 
James C. Tyrrell, Grass Valley. 
Josephine M. Costar, Greenville, 
Frederick V. Dewey, Hanford. 
John H. Garner, Hollister. 
Samuel H. Hawkins, Ione. 

Hugh L. Bishop, Kingsburg. 
Myrtle A. Craig, Lakeport. 
Willie M. Redman, Lancaster, 
Andrew G. Smith, Laton. 

Frank L. Powell, Lemoore. 
Kathleen M. Fleming, Lincoln. 
Frank S. Farquhar, Livingston. 
John M. McMahon, Lodi. 

Alice E. Tate, Lone Pine. 

Edwin A. MeDaniel, Los Molinos. 
Alpheus G. Sawin, Loyalton. 
Mary A. Freeman, McCloud. 
Flora B. Reynolds, Mill Valley. 
Wade H. Howell, Modesto. 
Wright S. Boddy, Oakdale. 

John N. Tibessart, Orland. 

Mary I. Walker, Orcutt. 

George R. Bellah, Oxnard. 
Ernest E. Drees, Petaluma. 

John W. Townes, Pinole. 

Joseph Scherrer, Placerville. 
Charles W. Reinking, Point Arena. 
Josephine Montgomery, Randsburg. 
R. Warner Thomas, Redlands. 
Audley McCausland, Ripon, 
Thomas Fox, Sacramento. 

Ernest Martin, San Bernardino. 
Thomas M, Storke, Santa Barbara, 
Charles D. South, Santa Clara. 
Charles O. Dunbar, Santa Rosa, 
William A. Rice, Saratoga. 
Charles S. Martin, Sawtelle. 
John D. Wagnon, Sonoma, 

Ivor B. Clark, Susanville. 
William T. Tschierschky, Tracy. 
Clarence M. Burnett, Tulare. 
John A. Phiney, Tustin, 

Charles B. McDonell, Ventura. 
Margaret Messick, Victorville. 
Edward I. Leake, Woodland. 


COLORADO, 
Robert L. Newton, Arvada. 
Charles F. McMullen, Brush. 
Oliver W. Ward, Colorado Springs. 
Robert W. Tandy, Del Norte. 
Michael A. McGrath, Eaton. 
Charles E. Spicer, Edgewater. 
Emmet C. MeAnelly, Fort Collins. 
Hiram W. Smith, Glenwood Springs, 
Christopher C. Wilson, Goldfield. 
Robert C. Walker, Grand Junction. 
Oscar N. Marihugh, Idaho Springs. 
James V. Troxler, Lamar. 
Thomas J. Sandford, Manitou. 
Edward O. Russell, Manzanola, 
Louis D. Conant, Monte Vista. 
Aylmer F. Reeves, Montrose. 
Lydia J. McGee, Pagosa Springs. 
Homer F. Bedford, Platteville. 
Mae C. Cates, Seibert. ; 
Adam Baxter, Wellington. 
Merrill D. Harshman, Wiggins. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Stephen Charters, Ansonia. 

Willis B. Judd, Bethel. 

Edward L. Roberts, Canaan. 
George B. Moroney, Collinsville, 
William H. Buggie, Cromwell. 
William B. Johnson, Elmwood. 
Howard F. Spencer, Higganum. 
Judson B. Griswold, Ivoryton. 
Daniel J. MeCarthy, Middletown. 
Patrick H. Walsh, New Hartford. 


Philip Troup, New Haven. 
Robert T. Bradley, Newtown. 

Camilda A. Bonin, North Grosvenor Dale. 
Edward F. Daly, Portland. 

E. Franklin Byron, Sharon. 

Daniel J. Teevan, Shelton. 

Andrew Leary, South Norwalk, 

Edward C. Cox, Wallingford. 

Abigail B. Lathrop, Warehouse Point 
Edward P. MeGowan, Watertown. 


DELAWARE, 
James D. Wright, Clayton. 
Albert I. Swan, Delaware City. 
John T. Mullins, Marshallton. 


FLORIDA, 


William M. Platt, Arcadia. 

William A. Davis, Clearwater. 

James L. Love, Delray. 

Robert J. Dunnam, Fellsmere. 

Mae O. Wheat, Fort Barrancas. 

Corinne T. Summerlin, Fort Myers, 

Luther E. McCall, High Springs. 

Willie C. Caldwell, Jasper. 

Sarah E. Douglas, Lake Butler. 

Robert O. Cresap, Lakeland. 

Parramore S. Coggins, Madison. 

Alma P. Carmichael, Melbourne. 

Laura Laird, Millville. 

Robert F. Rogers, Ocala. 

Thomas H. Milton, Trenton. 

Owen K. Paxton, jr., White Springs. 

Lester Windsor, Winterhaven, 

Edward B. Langford, Zolfo Springs (late Zolfo). 
HAWAI. 

William L. Hardy, Schofield Barracks, 
IDAHO, 

Gregory Jones, Blackfoot. 

Peter M. Davis, Boise. 

John R. Viley; Bonners Ferry. 

Edna W. Keyes, Challis. 

James V. Hawkins, Coeur d'Alene, 

Jesse A. Edlefsen, Driggs. ' 

Thomas Jaycox, Jerome, 

Wiliam A. Criswell, Mackay. 

Edward W. Colton, Malad City, 

Joseph J. Caldwell, Meridian. 

Joseph S. Robison, Montpelier. 

James W. Anderson, Nezperce. 

Leonidas A. Mecham, Preston. 

Honora M. Murray, Priest River, 

Lorenzo Y. Rigby, Rexburg. 

Thomas H. Holbert, Salmon. 

Anna McMahon, Spirit Lake. 

Joseph F. Whelan, Wallace. 

Manderville A. Roos, White Bird. 


INDIANA, 
Anderson B. Lee, Alexandria. 
Frederick A, Emerson, Angola. 
Francis W. Macoughtry, Attica. 
Charles A. Durrenberger, Bedford. 
Jacob Hifler, Boonville. 
Jacob N. Wolf, Bourbon. 
Austin E. Menges, Bristol. 
Charles F. Gerber, jr., Cannelton. 
Tilghman Ogle, Carlisle. 
John R. Paine, Clinton. 
Andrew V. McKamey, Cloverdale, 
Simon Doenges, Connersville. 
Sylvester Rennaker, Converse, 
Francis E. Watson, Corydon. 
George P. Schwin, Covington. 
William A. King, Danville. 
Vineent E. Craig, Darlington. 
John W. Bosse, Decatur. 
Sell S. Doty, Delphi. 
Albert R. Mulkins, Edinburg. 
Francis A. McMullen, Elnora. 
John J. Nolan, Evansville. 
James H. Collins, Farmersburg. 
Walter S. Hoffman, Fort Branch. 
Harvey H. Flora, Frankfort. 
A. Bert Weyl, Franklin. 
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William E. Lives;sved, French Lick, 
William W. Briggs, Geneva. 
Frank J. Retterath, Goodland, 
Joseph A. Beane, Goshen. 

Julius C. Fishel, Hope. 

Burtney W. Shafer, Jonesboro. 
Charles H. Havens, Kokomo. 
Arthur C. Ronk, Ladoga. 

James A. Terry, Laporte. 

Harry C. Jones, Laurel. 

Albert Spanagel, Lawrenceburg. 
Thomas O. Beck, Lebanon. 
Albert T. Sering, Liberty. 
George D. Gaby, Ligonier. 
George B. Davis, Logansport. 
Cecil T. Hoover, Lynn. 

John B. Lawler, Madison, 

Oscar C. Bradford, Marion. 
Minton Rogers, Markle. 

Lewis Sartor, Martinsville. 
Henry F. Schaal, Michigan City. 
William H. Shultz, Middlebury. 
Joseph P. Cummins, Middletown, 
John A. Herzog, Mishawaka, 
Joseph T. Dilley, Mitchell. 
William H. Bennett, Monon. 
Emsley Roberts, Mooresville. 
Willian ©. Wilson, Mount Vernon. 
Ray C. ree Mulberry. ; 
Gordon N. Murray, Mappanee. 
Edward Smith, Newcastle. 
Clarence P. Wolfe, New Harmony, 
R. Philip Carpenter, Noblesville. 
Frank J. Vessely, North Judson, 
Curtis Butler, Oakland City. 
Orlando R. Jenkins, Osgood. 
William G. Moulton, Parker. 
Albert S. Mingel, Pendleton. 
William H. Augur, Peru. 

Frank W. Dalton, Plainfield. 
Oren A. Rawlins, Portland. 

John C. Gorman, Princeton. 
Dennis O’Riley, Remington. 
Charles B. Beck, Richmond. 
Charles A. Steele, Risiig Sun. 
Otto McMahon, Rochester. 
Charles H. Salm, Rockport. 
Lorenzo B. Humphries, Rockville, 
Charles R. Morris, Salem. 

Bert C. Lind, Sandborn. 

Clarence H. Garriott, Scottsburg. 
Allen P. Green, Shelbyville. 
George W. Zinky, South Bend. 
William E. Cartwright, Summitville, 
Benjamin F. Hoopingarner, Syracuse, 
Louis Zoercher, Tell City. 

John J. Cleary, Terre Haute. 
Leonard L. Graves, Thorntown. 
Frank S. Vawter, Tipton. 

Srnest F. Griffith, Vevay. 
Richard M. Robinson, Vincennes. 
Cornelius Lumaree, Wabash. 
James H. Meloy, Waldron. 

Leyi L. Simons, Warren. 

Lucius ©. Wann, Warsaw. 
Robert D. Bible, Waynetown. 


Burton Cassady, West Terre Haute, - 


William H. Beaty, Worthington. 
Thomas J. Shelburn, Zionsville. 


IOWA, 
Jolin McC. Gass, Albia. 
Anna Reardon, Auburn, 
Cora A. Hidlebaugh, Bagley. 
Harvey Slack, Belle Plaine. 
Clarence E. Brooks, Brooklyn, 
Richard C. Smith, Burt. 
Frank Thompson, Cambridge. 
James S. Webster, Carlisle. 
Lawrence H. Flood, Carson. 
William E. Lesher, Clarion. 
Elizabeth Crowe, Clermont. 
Josiah S. Blair, Columbus Junction, 
Samuel A. Sumner, Dallas Center. 
Kate €. Warner, Dayton. 
George A, Crane, Dexter. 


Edmund Ahart, Dow City. 
Pearl L. Noelting, Dumont. 
Lee S. Edwards, Dunlap. 
Ernst F. Jockheck, jr., Durant. 
Edward F. Douglass. Dysart. 
John W. Cannon, Elma. 
Axel T. Johnson, Essex. 
Wallace M. Higbee, Fairbank. 
Jay Sullivan, Fontanelle. 
Maggie D. Hazzard, Fort Des raves 
Nelson C. Roberts, Fort Madison, 
Harvey A. Sweigard, Garner. 
John S. Darrah, Gilman. 
Peter H. W. Schippmann, Holstein, 
George H. Helscher, Keota. 
Albert Lille, Lake View. 
John J. Dunlevy, Lansing. 
Thaddeus D. Bellinger, Laurens, 
Glasgow E. Patton, Lenox. 
Edna W. Bowes, Livermore. 
Thomas A. Massie, Logan, 
Royal G. Mitchell, Manly. 
Laura H. Figert, Marathon. 
Leonard M. Bond, Menlo. 
Florence Lucey, Merrill. 
Cyrus L. Henney, Mitchellville. 
Harry J. Perrin, Monroe. 
Robert B. Lamb, Montrose. 
Daniel Fitzpatrick, Moville. 
Heinrich F. A. Hilmer, New Hampton. 
James J. Stansell, New Virginia. 
Henry S. Rosecrans, Oskaloosa. 
John W. Floerchinger, Oxford. 
John R. Strickland, Parkersburg. 
Leslie H. Bell, Paulina. 
William S. Clark, Pocahontas. 
Albert H. Brous, Prairié City. 
George W. Jones, Radcliffe, 
Patrick H. McCarty, Rock Rapids. 
Catherine A. N. Dixon, Rock Valley. 
Henry R. Hurlbut, St. Charles. 
Henry H. Stevenson, Shellrock. 
Martin C. Nelson, Spirit Lake. 
Samuel C. Bute, Stanhope. 
Katerhine E. Morcombe, Storm Lake, 
mee E. Jackson, Tami, 

Fred W. Buls, Tripo 
Alexander R. Mie Washington. 
Charles E. Lynch, Waucoma. 
Henry J. Hoeger, Waverly. 
Ora L. Mitchell, Weldon. 
Newton C. Butler, West Branch, 
Elmer A. Mellree, West Union. 
Carl Wulkan, Williams. 
Sterling H. Brainard, Wyoming, 


LOUISIANA, 


Pierre O. Broussard, Abbeville. 
John B. Sewell, Baldwin. 
Alexander C. Lormand, Crowley. 
Cora Sharpless, De Ridder. 
Washington J. P. Prescott, Garyville, 
Lillian D. Gayle, Independence, 
John H. Womack, Kentwood. 
Hazel L. Rhorer, Longville. 
Mary E. Vandegaer, Many. 
Julius P. Hebert, Morgan City, 
Silvio Broussard, New Iberia. 
James M. Cook, Oakdale. 
Paul J. Gardere, Slidell. 
Albert Hanson, Verwick. 
Samuel J. Gandy, Westlake.“ 
Louis Hebert, White Castle. 
MARYLAND, 
Thomas J. Linthicum, Annapolis. 
Thomas Y. Franklin, Berlin. 
Webster Wade, Boonsboro. 
Andrew Veaston, Chesapeake City. 
Arthur V. Cochrane, Crisfield. 
Oliver C. Giles, Elkton. 
Edward A. Rodey, Ellicott City. 
Wesley Jarrell, Greensboro. 
John O. Murray, Hempstead. 
Anna Blanche Bowie, Kensington. 
Emory P. Haslup, Laurel. 
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George W. Kefauver, Middletown, 
Robert L. Runkies, Mount Airy. 
William D. Lovell, New Windsor, 
Robert E. Smith, Ridgely. 
Clarence T. Dare, Rising Sun. 
David O. Pound, Smithsburg. 
James S. Price, Snow Hill. 

Victor F. Cullen, State Sanatorium, 
Ezekiel J. Merrick, Sudlersville. 
Millard H. Weer, Sykesville. 
William E. Burke, Taneytown. 


MISSOURT, 


John F. Kincannon, Anderson. 
M. Gertrude Brown, Auxvasse. 
George W. Bedford, Bolckow. 
William H. Ward, Bonne Terre. 
James E. Williams, Butler. 
Hardy V. Merritt, Campbell. 
William Arterburn, Carrollton. 
Benjamin F. Hackney, Carthage. 
James C. Wylie, Chaffee. 

Marion L. Edwards, Charleston. 
Clay Adair, Clinton, 

William H. Hambaugh, Craig. 
W. T. Newman, Desloge. 

Alfred T. Lacey, Fredericktown, 
Aaron A. Attebery, Gideon. 
Dudley A. Reid, Gilman City. 
John K. Scott, Golden City. 
John T. Haley, Harris. 
Alexander C. Monroe, Hopkins. 
Henry S. Hook, Jamesport. 

John J. A, Hilgert, Kimmswick. 
Oscar L. Meek, Koshkonong. 
John T. Summers, Lathrop. 
Phil Donnelly, Lebanon. 

Beatty C. Drummond, Lexington. 
Lafayette Dawson, Maitland. 
Wyatt Cannady, Marionville. 
Charles C. Hamilton, Marshfield. 
James Todd, Maryville. 

William R. Jackson, Mexico. 
Robert E. Hodges, Mokane. 
James E. Sater, Monett. 

John L. Walker, Mountain View. 
John M. Marlin, Naylor, 

Herbert H. Davault, New Florence. 
Will T. Runyan, Norborne. 

John J. Hall, Novinger. 

Andrew E. Doerr, Perryville. 
James K. Saunders, Pierce City, 
Henry Macom, Poplar Bluff. 
Benjamin E. Flynn, Potosi. 
Henry C. Murphy, Richland. 
Adolph B. Bertram, Rockport. 
Casper Ehrhard, St. Charles. 
Patrick Birmingham, St. James. 
Frank Freytag, St. Joseph. 
Samuel T. Jeffries, Salem. 
Charles L. Wilson, Sarcoxie. 
Elijah E. Johnston, Sedalia. 
Arrel H. Davis, Seymour. 
Lawrence S. Worman, Sheldon. 
Francis H. Smith, Sikeston. 
Collins C. Kindred, Smithville. 
Hugh J. Bowen, South St. Joseph. 
Alfred T. Cornwell, Spickard. 
Samuel W. Hatheway, Stanberrx. 
Frank L. Church, Stockton. 
Henry W. Singleton, Stoutland. 
Edgar J. Geisinger, Unionville. 
Jriah A. McBride, Warrensburg. 
Oliver Davis, Warsaw. 

NEVADA, 


Charles ©. Corkhill, Las Vegas. 
Guy L. Eckley, Mina. $ 
Catherine Marsh, Minden. 
Fred L. White, Reno. 

John P. Reynolds. Sparks. 
Lotta S. Howe, Yerington. 


NEW MEXICO, 


Henry C. Roehl, Sibuquerque. 
Ella B. Taylor, Aztec, 


Elisha V. Long, East Las Vegas. 
Frank R. Frankenburger, Espanola, 
Pierce J. Reynolds, Fort Bayard. 
William S. Gilliam, Mesilla Park. 
Jesse L. Turner, Santa Rita. 
Leopoldo Sanchez, Santa Rosa. 
Ernest M. Brumback, Silver City. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Romulus R. Ross, Ashboro. 
James A. Harrington, Ayden. 
Horace McR. Gudger, Biltmore. 
Amsey A. Hilburn, Blandenboro. 
Thomas H. Coffey, Blowing Rock, 
Ogden F. Crowson, Burlington. 
George W. Collins, Burgaw. 
James E. Muse, Carthage. 

G: ther G. Blackwelder, China Grove. 
Nathan R. Pool, Clayton. 

Robert G. Morisey, Clinton. 
Addison J. M. Perry, Colerain. 
Edwin S. Yarbrough, Duke. 

J. Otho Lunsford, Durham. 
William C. Blanton, Forest City. 
John R. Rankin, Gastonia. 
Watson Winslow, Hertford. 
George C. Lynch, Hillsboro. 

B. Rufus Avent, Jonesboro. 
Festus C. Gillam, Kannapolis. 
Arthur H. Patterson, Kings Mountain. 
Walter D. La Roque, Kinston. 
Redding M. Harper, La Grange. 
Gilbert H. Russell, Laurinburg. 
John K. Cline, Lincolnton. 
Robert H. Davis, Louisburg. 
Luther E. Huggins, Marshville. 
Edwin C. Winchester, Monroe. 
William D. Templeton, Mooresville. 
William L. Arendell, Morehead City. 
Hamilton Erwin, Morganton. 
James D. Babb, Murfreesboro, 
Thomas L. Grant, Old Fort. 
Oscar A. Snipes, Rocky Mount. 
William C. Bass, Rosemary. 
Vernon G. Pleasants, Rowland, 
Kate S. Dunn, Scotland Neck. 
Wilson D. Leggett, Tarboro. 
Luther B. Carr, Wallace. 

P. Hanes Linville, Walnut Cove. 
Emma L. Vaughan, Whitakers. 

A. Elmo Powell, Whiteville. 
Leroy L. Massey, Zebulon. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Jessie L. Kinsey, Beach. 
Zora Svendsgaard, Bowdon. 
Patrick J. Kavanagh, Carpio. 
John W. Stambaugh, Carrington. 
William Strehlow, Casselton. 
Frank Lish, Dickinson. 
Joseph G. Senger, Harvey. 
Paul Keller, Hebron. . 
Lorenzo A. Holmes, Kenmare. 
Andrew I. Koehmstedt, Langdon. 
Henry W. Willis, Lansford. 
Thomas Regan, Larimore, 
John Foran, Mandan. 
Frederick D. Cannon, McHenry. 
James R. Manley, Minnewaukan. 
Orren T. House, Napoleon. 
J. Francis Tibbs, Rugby. 
Martin O. Hagenson, Scranton. 
Henry C. Loy, Stanton. 
Floyd S. Putman, Streeter. 
Frank Renning, Velva. 
Harry E. Stoskoff, Wildrose. 
Samuel Fairman, Wilton. 
Arthur J. Swartwout, Wimbledon. 
Karl R. Knowles, Wing. 

OREGON, 


Charles H. Morris, Arlington. 
Charles N. Wait, Canby. 
Ethel B. Mather, Clackamas, 
Victor P. Moses, Corvallis, 
Vivian P. Fiske, Dallas. 
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Irwin D. Pike, Grass Valley. 
John H. Young, Hermiston, 
Willis E. Young, Linnton. 
Archie Parker, Monmouth. 
Rodrick A. Chisholm, Monroe. 
Thomas J. Tweedy, Pendleton. 
George W. Starr, Powers. 
Russell H. Sullens, Prairie City. 
Matthew M. Fitch, Sherwood. 
William J. Hayner, Sutherlin. 


PORTO RICO, 


Juan F. Rivera, Coamo. 
Manuel S. Pacheco, Fajardo. 
Paul Vilella, jr., Lares. 
Fernando Callejo, Manati. 
Rodulfo Blanco, Rio Piedras. 


TENNESSEE. 


Fred G. Curtis, Butler. 

Thomas J. Addington, Ducktown. 

Samuel E. Johnson, Kimberlin Heights. 

Philip D. Harris, Greenfield. 

James W. McGlathery, Humboldt. 

Frank K. Mountcastle, Johnson City. 

Rufus R. Doak, Lebanon. 

William A. Ghormley, Madisonville. 

Charles W. Metcalf, Memphis. 

John E; Helms, Morristown. 

Winfield B. Hale, Rogersville. 
TEXAS. 


John C. Arnett, Abernathy. 
Frank K. Sterrett, Albany. 

John D. Blizzard, Alba. 

Harry C. Word, Alice. 

Amelia Martin, Anderson. 
Edward Kennedy, Anson. 

Horton L. Robertson, Archer City. 
Benjamin M. Richardson, Athens, 
Buna Mae Coffey, Aubrey. 
Gustavus A. Lindemann, Bartlett. 
Thomas W. Cain, Bastrop. 
Arthur S. Collins, Bay City. 

John W. Sharp, Beckville. 

Ellis M. Quinn, Beeville. 

Emma L. Willke, Boerne. 

Elberta H. Prichard, Bogata. 
Henry A. B. Muller, Brenham. 
Frances J. Wheeler, Brownsville. 
William D. McChristy, Brownwood. 
James B. Rector, Buckholts. 
ester A. Purcell, Burkburnett. 
Louis S. Chamberlain, jr, Burnet. 
Maxey McCrary, Calvert. 
Edward F. English, Cameron. 
Fred R. Ridley, Campbell. 

Elmer T. Gilbert, Carbon. 
William E. Thompson, Celeste. 
John D. Redditt, Center. 

Alfred A. Thomas, Chandler, 
James F. Kunkel, Clarksville. 
Julian R. Ransone, jr., Cleburne. 
Jasper N. Fallis, Clifton. 

A. Johnson Page, Como. 

Archie N. Justiss, Corsicana. 
James W. Hail, Crockett. 

John H. Cates, Decatur. 

Frances M. Brady, Del Rio. 
Edward S. Dougherty, Edinburg. 
Franklin P. Henry, Floydada. 
Robert E. Speer, Fort Worth. 

L. Loring Bradbury, Franklin. 
Daniel B. Shrader, Frisco. 
Andrew W. Howell, Frost. 
Edmund R. Cheesborough, Galveston. 
Robert N. Eastus, Gordon. 
Charles V. Gates, Gorman. 

Walter F. Juliff, Granbury. 
Thomas H. Haynie, Grand View. 
William E. Thies, Granger. 

Frank W. Leaverton, Grapeland. 

Robert C. Dial, Greenville. 

Floyd W. Easterwood, Hearne. 
Delphia N. Cox, Hereford. 

John P. Rodgers, Hico. 

Conrad M. Newton, Hubbard. 


Thomas S. Hamilton, Italy. 
Willlum Clark, Jefferson. 
Exie B. MeDougald, Kemp. 
Richard D. Tankersley, Killeen, 
Evye Kennedy, Kirbyville. 
Albert L. Melton, Leonard. 
Edward W. Sharman, Liberty, 
William H. Reaves, Lometa. 
William R, McAdams, Lorena. 
Sum R. Brown, McGregor. 
E. Otho Driskell, Mansfield. 
Benjamin F. Shepherd, Memphis. 
Henry C. Williams, Merkel. 
William H. Mercer, Mineral Wells, 
William H. McCurdy, Moody. 
Louis A, Meiners, Moulton. 
John M. Diggs, Munday. 
William H. Brown, Navasota. 
Forrest M. Mattox, Newton. 
Joe Wren, Normangee. 
George T. Wood, Olney. 
Robert C. Matthews, Palestine. 
Claudine Barnes, Pampa. 
Earl M. Duvall, Petrolia. 
Joe R. Hooton, Pittsburg. 
James A. Crow, Plano. 
Joseph II. Washburne, Port Arthur. 
James B. Goodlett, Quanah. 
William T. Edgar, Remlig. 
Verna K. Harper, Rice. 
Fannie Stieber, Rocksprings. 
Lorena C. W. Holder, Rockwall. 
Penrose N. Ions, San Angelo. 
George D. Armistead, San Antonio. 
William H. Miller, Seymour. 
William J. Davis, Silsbee. 
James D. Williams, Sinton. 
Jabez J. Jenkins, Skidmore. 
Colonel J. Russell, Slaton. 
James J. Sutton, Stockdale, 
William H. Rand, Sulphur Springs. 
James E. Nix, Sunset. 
James B. Walker, Tahoka. 
Henry M. Coats, Texas City. 
James P. Sharp, Tioga. 
James D. Wilson, jr., Trenton. 
Edna Overshiner, Valley View. 
James S. Spradley, Van Alstyne. 
Edward R. Fleming, Victoria. 
Mary Foster, Waelder. 
Thomas J. Abell, Wharton. 
Reuben J. Kennedy, Whitesboro. 
Henry L. Webster, Whitewright. 
George C. Williams, Wills Point. 
Lode Miller, Winfield. 

UTAH. 


James H. Clarke, American Fork. 
George W. Young, Coalville. 
James A. Faust, Delta. 
William W. Le Cheminant, Garfield, 
Lake E. Young, Helper. 
Nathaniel H. Felt, Manti. 
Niels Lind, Midvale. 
Walter W. Morrison, Richfield. 
Samuel W. Hendricks, Richmond. 
Noble Warrum, Salt Lake City. 
James Gowans, Tooele. 

WISCONSIN. 


Joseph A Paustenbach, Abbotsford. 
Hiram J. Kinne, Amery, 
Angus D. McDonald, Ashland. 
Lyle I. Daigneau, Boyceville. 
William A. Koch, Brillon. 
William A. Hume, Chilton. 
Joseph H. Smith, Elroy. 
Nicholas H. Berigan, Foxlake. 
Charles Howard, Frederic. 
Edward Schroeder, Granton. 
William L. Evans, Green Bay. 
Harley B. Wiley, Hancock. 
Thomas D. Pluck, Horicon. 
James H. Walker, Hudson. 
Ollo F. Illing, Juneau. 

Louis T. Kepler, Kiel. 

Anton Schies!, Laong. 
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Albert Lieble, Luxembourg. 

John D. Laughlin, Marion. 
Adolph G. Pankow, Marshfield, 
Melvin G. Elstad, Matton. 

Frank H. Denison, Mellen. 

David A. Holmes, Milton. 

Frank B. Schultz, Milwaukee. 
William W. Lauson, New Holstein, 
Harry P. Walker, Plainfield. 
James C. Thomas, Poynette. 

Arvid T. Swedborg, Prentice. 
John J. Voemastek, Rib Lake. 
Frank Hall, Rio. 

Frederick N. Lochemes, St. Francis, 
Loren L. Henthorn, Viola. 

John O'Sullivan, Washburn. 
James W. Moore, Watertown. 
Samuel P. Godfrey, Waupaca. 
Thomas II. Ryan, Wausau. 

Fay M. Patterson, Wild Rose. 


WYOMING. 


Walter L. Larsh, Cheyenne. 
Roger J. McGinnis, Cody. 
John H. Cameron, Evanston, 
Norvin D. Morgan, Gillette, 
Edith S. Morgan, Glenrock. 
George C. Forsythe, Lusk. 
George H. Greedy, Newcastle. 
Nellie Gilbert, Riverton. 
Charles P. Wassung, Rock Springs. 
James B. Delaney, Saratoga. 
Guy J. Gay, Thermopolis. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 40 
Tuurspay, September 6, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, give us this day our daily bread, a 
healthy body, a clear mind, a pure heart, an earnest desire to 
lenve in its wake a worthy record and thus be the possessors 
of a clear conscience. In His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. Rupry, by unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. 
Dicktnson, was granted leave of absence for 10 days, on account 
of illness in his family. 

WATER-POWER BILLA 

Mr. SIMS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tennessee rise? 

Mr. SIMS. To move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the water-power bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the gentleman from 
Tennessee would not permit me to submit a unanimous-consént 
request. 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a bill which is at the Speaker's desk, 
the regular Agricultural appropriation bill, which was vetoed 
by the President. But all the items in this bill have been 
agreed to in conference, and the conference report has been 
agreed to by both Houses, and if I can have unanimous consent 
to take it up now I do not think it ought to take over 10 or 
15 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to say to the gentleman from South Carolina that I think 
we will get through with the water-power bill early enough to 
enable the gentleman to take that up before the end of the 
day; and if not, then before we go into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the revenue bill he will have time. 

Mr. LEVER. I would rather the gentleman would not ob- 


ject. I will withdraw the request, because the objection auto- 
matically would send this bill to committee. I withdraw the 
request, Mr. Speaker, temporarily. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from South Carolina with- 
draws his request. r 
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WATER-POWER LEGISLATION, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the water-power bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1419, known as the water-power bill, 
with Mr. Wess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 1419, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 
1906, as amended by act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the 
improvement and development of waterways for the uses of interstate 
and foreign commerce, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 44, line 6, section 17—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I find on reading the REC- 
orp that section 15 has never been read. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Esch suggested that the section be read, but 
the Recorp shows that, instead, section 16 was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that both sections 
were read. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read, beginning with sec- 
tion 17. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. That the char arising from licenses hereunder shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States. Fifty per cent of the 
charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occupancy and use of 
national forests is hereby reserved and appropriated as a ial fund 
in the Treasury to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the survey, construction, and maintenance of roads and 
trails within such national forests. fty per cent of the charges 
arising from licenses hereunder for the occupancy and use of national 
perks is hereby reseryed and appropriated as a special fund in the 

reasury, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior in the improvement and development of such parks. Fifty 
per cent of the char, arising from licenses hereunder for the occu- 
pancy and use of public lands, and of national monuments, and power 
site or other reserves outside of national forest, shall be paid into, 
reserved, and appropriated as a part of the reclamation fund created 
by the act of Congress approved June 17, 1902, known as the reclama- 
tion act. All proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be placed to 
the credit of the Indians on such reservation. Fifty per cent of the 
charges arising from all other licenses hereunder is hereby reserved 
and appropriated as a special fund in the Treasury to be expended 
under the direction of the 88 of War in the maintenance and 
operation of dams and other navigation structures owned by the United 
States or in the construction, maintenance, or operation of headwater 
improvements of navigable waters of the United States, 

Mr. SIMS and Mr. ESCH rose. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all of this 
section except the last four words of line 25, page 44, and all 
of line 1, on page 45, and the first three words of line 2. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sms : Pages 44 and 45, strike out, in sec- 
tion 17, the last four words on line 25, page 44, and line 1 and the 
first three words on line 2 pase 45, as follows: “All proceeds from 
any Indian reservation shall placed to the credit of the Indians on 
such reservation.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know just how much 
thought the Members of the House in Committee of the Whole 
have given to this section, but this provides for the appropria- 
tion of all funds arising from charges made under this bill to 
specific purposes; all revenues arising from projects constructed 
on the public lands in forest reserves go to the improvement 
of public roads and trails on forest reserves, and as to all those 
on public lands not in forest reserves are to be localized and 
spent upon the public lands and all charges collected from 
navigable rivers in the States are to be used for certain improve- 
ments upon the particular rivers, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this clearly would prevent any recapture 
of the property out of any amortization fund under the provi- 
sions of this bill, because it specifically appropriates everything 
that arises under the bill as it now stands, under the theory, I 
suppose, that it would be very little, except what the cost of 
administration would require; and this provision, of course, 
would be a very sweet morsel to gentlemen who are interested 
in the forest reservations or the projects improved thereon, 
and the same with reference to public lands, and the same with 
reference to the improvement of projects on navigable rivers 
not embraced within the limits of forest reserves. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.-SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. of Washington. In regard to the forest re- 
serves and certain returns being “sa sweet morsel,“ who could 
the returns be for, provided they are given to the forest reserves, 
but the forest reserves? Why change existing laws? And how 
are these great tracts which are forest reserves ever to become 
anything if a fair part of the returns from the resources within 
their boundaries do not return to them? Before the gentleman 
answers that, I suggest some other things to think about. The 
gentleman proposes to strike out everything in the paragraph 
except the lines relating to the proceeds of Indian reservations, 
which are to be given to the Indians on the reservations. What 
does the gentleman mean? 

Mr. SMES. I understand the Indians own that land, and they 
have the right to the revenues as to their lands. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Do you mean the allottees to 
the lands that are held in abeyance? I happen to know of one 
place where 600 allotments have been prepared, but the land 
can not be or is not given. Do you deny to certain Indians the 
proceeds of the allotments given under treaty, to be held forever 
us long as grass grows and water runs? 

Mr. SIMS. My idea about striking out everything was—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. “Even if you are going to 
strike out everything, do not divide the rights of the Indians. 

Mr. SIMS. My idea was to preserve their rights, whatever 
they are. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is a sample of a few of 
the proposals in connection with this bill, which, if passed into 
law, will come back to make trouble for future Congresses and 
the western people. 

Mr. SIMS. I will say to the gentleman that I am not familiar 
with these public-land questions, and inasmuch as the chair- 
man of the Public Lands Committee and several other members 
of the Public Lands Committee were members of this committee 
‘I want that part of the bill, in so far as it ny affect the public 
lands and forest reservations, to be considered and discussed 
and information concerning it given by the members of the 
Committee on the Public Lands and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, because I confess that I have not given 
it as much consideration as they have. 

Mr. J0HNSON of Washington. The gentleman would do well 
to include the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
because the Committee on the Public Lands does not pretend 
to know the rights of Indians on certain Indian reservations 
when it comes to so-called conserved“ $ 

Mr. SIMS. Whether it is aecomplished by the motion I have 
made or not, it is not intended to interfere with whatever is 
reserved to the Indians in this section. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. From 30 per cent up of the 
land in these great Western States is yet public domain, with 
all the resources thereon; and as we step into a process by 
which they are to be leased and again leased and leased again, 
leaving the people living on the outside to pay the great bur- 
den of the taxes, with a loss to them of the reyenue from those 
natural resourees which in other communities bear their share 
of the public expenses of the community, if the gentleman will 
consider these facts he will come sooner or later to the con- 
clusion. that the people who live in these new States and who 
support the schools and build the roads ought not to be entirely 
deprived or anywhere near deprived of the returns from those 
natural resources. 

Mr. SIMS. That is a good argument to inject into my 
speech—perhaps better than I myself can make in the same 
line—hbut the gentleman must concede that he is taking up all 
my time. I have no motive at all in making this motion except 
that which I have expressed, which is that the revenue respect- 
ing all these things, except so far as they affect the Indians, 
shall not be disposed of as provided in this bill, because it so 
localizes those revenues that it might be very inequitable and 
unjust to the taxpayers of the country, who may have to pay 
aa improvements in navigation that are not provided for under 

S. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman understands 
that Secretary Lane is in charge of the public lands and Secre- 
tary Houston is in charge of the forest reserves which are public 
lands, and if those two gentlemen have come to any conclusion 
as to where the proceeds shall go, why should this Congress on 
short notice and with no debate change the plan that is in the 
bill drafted by the Secretaries? Here apparently is a mere de- 
tail, but it is a very important-one. 

Mr. SIMS. ‘The gentleman will remember that in the bill 
drafted by Mr. Merrill it was provided that there should be a 
minimum charge of 10 cents, which was to be applied to the 


cost of administration. Of course that is not the bill now, for 
there is no minimum or maximum charge provided in the bill, 
It is provided that there shall be a charge. Suppose they should 
make a charge of three or four dollars:a horsepower. In some 
cases that might be a very just charge. Then, does the gentle- 
man think these great developments in the West on public lands 
should all go as provided in section 17? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do; just as the resources of 
a State go to make the revenues of the State. And take the 
forest reserves which have been created since the gentleman has 
been in Congress. The gentleman knows that as a part of the 
Agricultural bill at each session of Congress there is carried an 
appropriation of $5,000,000, or more, out of the pockets of the 
people for the forest reserves. The returns from the forest re- 
serves have never got above $3,000,000. Now, why not do a 
part toward making the forest reserves self-sustaining, even if 
the Government does own them? 

Mr. SIMS. I wish the gentleman would speak in his own 
time. He is taking up all my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am willing that the gentle- 
man should have all the time he wants, just so that I get some 

me. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, this is a very strange pro- 
ceeding. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims], chairman 
of the committee, moves to strike out a portion of this bill about 
which he says he has no information whatever. His statement 
at least has the virtue of frankness, even if it does not furnish 
the House with any information. There were six members of 
the Water Power Committee who were also members of the 
Committee on the Public Lands. There were six members of 
that committee who were also members of the Committee on 
Agriculture. Those two committees have charge of all the legis- 
lation which relates to the public lands and the forest reserves, 
to which this particular section relates. The section has been 
very carefully worked out. Every effort was made to make 
it conform as far as it was possible to do it, to do substantial 
justice between the Government and the public and the States. 
No amendment to this section was proposed in the committee, 
and so far as those members of the Committee are concerned 
who are also members of the Committee on the Public Lands 
and members of the Committee on Agriculture, they seem to be 
entirely satisfied with it, and Ido not know now why an effort 
should be made to abrogate entirely the theory upon which it 
was adopted, the theory which has obtained in both the forest 
reserves and the public lands for many years. 

Mr. ESCH. There is a lot of other legislation framed on the 
same theory. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And, as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
suggests, it is carried in a great deal of other legislation. The 
charges referred to in this amendment are rental charges arising 
out of the licenses. They have no relation whatever to the 
creation of amortization reserves, so that there is not anything 
in the suggestion that if this section is adopted in the form in 
which it now appears there can be no provision for the amortiza- 
tion of plants licensed under it. It seems to me we would do 
well, in this case, at least, to adhere to the well-considered judg- 
ment of the committee upon this section. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sars] will not be 
‘adopted. Not that I am entirely satisfied with the provisions 
of the section; far from it. But I am endeavoring to help the 
committee pass their bill as they reported it, with as few changes 
as possible. Therefore I am willing to forego my own views and 
opinions with regard to certain details and accept the judg- 
ment of the committee. Several gentlemen well versed in pub- 
lic land and forest reserve matiers were on the committee. The 
decision they reached with other members of the committee does 
not reflect my views of the matter altogether, but I have no 
doubt that they did the best they could. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the-gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I myself have never been on any committee that 
handled water-power legislation for public lands. I am not 
well acquainted with it. “The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Freres] was not here, and I did not see anybody present to 
whose attention I could call the matter, and I made the motion 
to bring up the question for discussion rather than with the 
idea that it must be adopted. I intended to leave it to the mem- 
bers of the Public Lands Committee and those versed in that 
question. If they are opposed to it, I would withdraw the 
samendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss it 
so long as it has been raised, because it will undoubtedly be 
discussed in conference. Let me make this suggestion: This 
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does net change existing law nearly as much as it appears to. 
My notion is that if the section were out, that all of the pro- 
ceeds from these sources, obtained from the use of public lands, 
would go into the reclamation fund, for the law specifically pro- 
vides that the receipts from public lands shall constitute the 
reclamation fund. Taking that view of it, I do not think the 
reclamation fund ‘secures as much under this provision as it 
would without the section. ‘There 4s, of course, ground for 
difference of opinion in regard to that matter. Now, with «re- 
gard to the forest reserves, under existing law of the revenue 
from forest reserves 25 per cent goes to the State, to be paid 
to the county in which the revenues were obtained; 10 per 
cent is used for building roads in cooperation with the State. 
Under the. good-roads law a still further 10 per eent is held for 
the purpose of reimbursing the Treasury for the expenditures 
under section 8 of the good-roads act. 

All objection to the legislation lies in the fact that it con- 
stitutes a new and an additional fund on the forest reserves, 
when, in my opinion, it would have been better to have the 
money distributed as now provided by law. 

There is this objectionable feature in the section, from my 
standpoint, and on that I pray the careful attention of all 
gentlemen who represent public-land States. There is no pro- 
vision in the law now, no provision in this section, under which 
the communities where these plants may operate are to be re- 
imbureed for withholding from taxation indefinitely the land 
used for power purposes. If these areas were very consider- 
Able, in course of time the loss of revenue to the State, Which 
this section does not compensate for, would be considerable, 
and in some localities it might cripple the local authorities 
in carrying on the activities of local government. 

Jam very much in hopes that in the conference this seetion 
Will be boiled down to about four lines, to wit, that the pro- 
ceeds from the public lands shall be disposed of as the proceeds 
of public lands are now disposed. of, adding to that a provision 
that a part of the proceeds shall go to the localities and that 
the proceeds on the forest reserves shall be disposed of as the 
proceeds from the forest reserves are now disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr, ‘FERRIS, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
close debate at the expiration of five minutes, the gentleman 
from Wxoming to have two minutes. The chairman is going to 
withdraw his amendment, I understand. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the use of discussing an amendment 
that is going to be withdrawn? 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, as I said, the law now pro- 
vides for the distribution of funds received from the forest 
reserves. All that is necessary to do is to provide that these 
‘funds shall be disposed of as other funds are disposed of. That 
is u simple and satisfactory way to dispose of it. When we 
como to the public lands they should be disposed of as other 
receipts have been disposed of, with the additional provision, 
which I think is important, although the land used will not be 
great in area—that a part of the proceeds should go to the 
localities for the purpose of maintaining schools and building 
roads. 


Some such provision is important, but the paragraph is -so 
long and involved there is no hope of amending it now. The 
committee did the best it could under the circumstances, I have 
no doubt, in the midst of conflicting opinions. Before the bill 
becomes a law I hope there will be some modification of it, 
and I feel confident that the gentlemen representing the West- 
ern States, who are familiar with these questions, who have 
drawn the provision, will, in their ability, work out, of it some- 
thing more simple and satisfactory. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I shall not use all of the three 
minutes in making the short statement I desire to make, as 1 
have conferred with the chairman a little about it, and I am 
told that he expects to withdraw the amendment. It was, no 
doubt, very proper for the chairman to raise this question and 
move to strike it out so that the matter might be debated. It is 
also true that there is a well-defined element in the House who 
think it ought to be stricken out. ‘The gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Fitzgerald, always moved to strike it out, and the 
gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. -SuERLEY, has several times 
moved to strike it out. For myself, I have always thought it 
ought not to be stricken out. Under the reclamation law of 
1902 the proceeds of all Government land go into the reclama- 
tion fund to irrigate the West. It is a rolling, revolving fund, 
and this is only carrying out that same principle. The House 


voted on this a number of times and has always stood by a 
provision similar to this. I am in hopes that the chairman will 
conclude that it is the part of wisdom to withdraw it. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the proposed amend- 


ment. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which is a verbal amendment. Page 44, line 22, add the letter 
S“ to the word “ forest.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: wih 

Page 44, line 22, add the letter s to the word“ forest.” r 

ae CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I desire further recognition for 
the purpose of inquiring of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] with reference to the language on line 2, page 45. We 
State in the bill that all proceeds from any Indian reservation 
shall be applied to the credit of the Indians on such reserva- 
tions.” Is it the case in Oklahoma, for instance, that many 
times Indians of a tribe are not on the reservation but have an 
interest in it? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that should be of the reservation.“ 
This provision has no application to our State, because we have 
no public lands within the State of any kind to be leased or sold 
or other disposition made of them. It is true we have some 
Indian lands. 

Mr. ‘ESCH. “THe gentleman's knowledge of Indian affairs 
oe mane the House as to whether that should be as it is in 

Mr. FERRIS. I think the word “on” should be changed to 
the word “of.” That was put in there at the suggestion of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and worked out by the Interior 
Department. I care nothing about it. It has nothing to do 
with the Indians of my State, but it has to do with scattering 
Indian ‘tribes throughout the country, and the Commissioner of 


Indian Affairs wanted their lands developed and the proceeds 


to go into the Indian funds. 

Mr. ESCH. It occurred to me that it may work an injustice 
to any Indians not actually.on the reservation. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think the gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to substitute the word 
“of” for the word “on,” in line 2, page 45. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 45, eee: 2, strike out the word on“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word * 

The 5 The question is on agreeing to the amend - 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 18. That the operation of — 5 9 facilities which may 
be et as a part of or in connection with dam or diversion 

structure built under the provisions of this act, 3 a the expense 

of a licensee hereunder or of the United States, shall at all times be 
controlled such reasonable rules and tions in the interest of 
navigation, including the — of. the level of the pool caused by such 
dam or diversion structure may be made from time to time by the 
Secretary of War. Such roles and regulations may include the mainte- 
— . — and operation by such 8 at its own. ng of such lights 


mays as as may be 3 y 
— — failure to comply: ab p er aese or regulation such licensee 
reer deemed gullty of a en nor, and upon conviction thereof 
be: punished as provided in section 25 hereof. 

en ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer another verbal 
amendment, on page 45, line 17, after the word “structure,” to 
insert the word “as.” I think that was an oversight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pnge 45, line 17, after the word “structure,” insert the word “as.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking a question. In line 22, page 
45, I nd the language 
and for willful fallure to comply with any such rule or regulation. 


Suppose there is a mere failure to comply with the regulations 
thut the Secretary of War has preseribed respecting the level 
of the pool, or the Secretary of Commerce has prescribed re- 
specting the construction and maintenance of fishways, would 
that be considered willful? 

Mr. SIMS. It would not, and I do not think willful“ ought 
to be in there, and I did all I could to keep the committee from 
putting it in. That is all I have to say about that. 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. Then I shall ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin: Suppose the company failed to comply with the 
rules prescribed by the Secretary of War touching the mainte- 
nance of the level of the pools, or by the Secretary of Commerce 
touching the maintenance and construction of fishways. Suppose 
there was just a mere failure, would that be willful? 

Mr. ESCH. It would have reference to section 25 of the bill, 
which provides: 

Sec. 25. That any licensee, or any person, who shall wilifully fall or 
who shall refuse to comply with any of the provisions of this act, or 
with any of the conditions made in part of any license issued hereunder, 
or with any subpena of the commission, or with any regulation or law- 
ful order of the commission, or of the Secretary of War, issued or made 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall, in the discretion of the 
court, be punished by a fine of not exceeding $1,000, in addition to other 
penalties herein prescribed or provided by law. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The use of the word “ willful” is rather 
unusual. The usual language is that if a person fails or refuses 
to do such a thing he shall be punished. What was the purpose 
of the use of the word “ willful”? 

Mr. ESCH. That had not been brought to my attention, but 
it occurred to me, in view of the fact that all of these conditions 
are practically specified in the license, the licensee can no longer 
plead ignorance, and therefore if he fails to comply it would be a 
willful failure. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman permit a sug- 
gestion? If he had ever lived under a carpetbag rule or bureau- 
cratic control the gentleman would realize that it is very danger- 
ous to have merely a failure to comply with-some petty rule or 
regulation a ground for forfeiting all his rights or putting him 
in jail. It is very important that the word “ willful” should 
remain in there. We certainly should give these people some 
“ show for their white alley” before cutting them off. We dis- 
cussed this matter at some length, and, while it is true the 
chairman did not want it in there, I felt it was only fair and 
just to the people who spend their money and try to comply 
with the law at least to have them knowingly do something 
wrong before they are penalized. That is a principle of the 
criminal law, that a man is not ordinarily a criminal without 
intentionally doing something wrong. In other words, he might 
omit to do something by reason of something entirely beyond his 
control. There is no provision of that kind in the bill. If we 
put in a clause relieving him from things beyond his control, that 
would not be so bad; but there is nothing of that kind in it, and 
therefore I feel that this word ought to be left in. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, personally I think it is 
just as strong without the word “ willful” as with it in, but I 
do not make any suggestion or offer any amendment to strike 
it out and withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 20. That when said power or any pers thereof shall enter into 
interstate or foreign commerce the rates charged and the service ren- 
dered by any such licensee, or by any subsidiary corporation, the stock 
of which is owned or controlled directly or indirectly by such licensee, 
or by any person, corporation, or a tion purchasing wer from 
such licensee for sale and distribution or use in public service shall be 
reasonable, nondiscriminatory, and just to the consumer, and all un- 
reasonable, discriminatory, and unjust rates or services are he | pro- 
hibited and declared to unlawful; and whenever any of the States 
directly concerned has not provided a commission or other authority to 
enforce the requirements of this section within such State, or to regu- 
late and control the amount and character of securities to be issued by 
any of such parties or such States are unable to agree through their 
properly constituted authorities on the services to be rendered or on the 
rates or charges of payment therefor, or on the amount or character of 
securities to be issued by any of said parties, jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the commission, upon complaint of any person a teved, 
upon the request of any State concerned, or upon its own init tive to 
enforce the provisions of this section, to regulate and control so much 
of the services rendered, and of the rates and charges of payment 
therefor as constitute interstate or foreign commerce and to regulate 
the issuance of securities by the parties included within this section. 

The administration of the provisions of this section, so far as ap- 
plicable, shall be according to the procedure and practice in fixing and 
regulating the rates, charges, and practices of railroad companies as 
provided in the act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, 
as amended, and that the parties subject to such regulation shall have 
teed err rights of hearing, defense, and review as said companies in 
such cases. 

In any valuation of the property of any licensee hereunder for pur- 

es of rate making, no value shall be imed by the licensee or al- 
owed by the commission, for any project or projects under license in 
excess of the value or values prescribed in section 14 hereof for the 
purposes of purchase by the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee, Is 
there any provision in this bill to enable the commission or any 
authority to regulate the issuance of stock of these companies? 
The commission has the power to control and regulate the water 
that passes through the turbines. Is there any authority given 
to any governmental agency to regulate the water that enters 
into the stock of these companies? 

Mr. SIMS. I think that would be a most important regulation, 
and I think it is embraced in the bill because applications have 
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to be made to the commission for the purpose of issuing stocks 
and bonds, and they must have the approval of the commission, 
and I think that kind of water, referred to by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, who has had so much to do with other sorts 
of water, ought to be carefully kept out, and I hope it will be. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Undoubtedly I agree with the gentleman, 
but I just wondered if there was provision made in the bill to 
prevent the watering of this stock? 

Mr. SIMS. The power is given to prevent that, and that is 
all we can do. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to section 21. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk began the reading of the amendment, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, just a moment; I do not think sec- 
tion 21 has been read. 

Mr. STEELE. No, sir. 

Mr. SIMS. This is to be offered to that section? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. The section ought to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Temporarily the gentleman withdraws his 
amendment until the section can be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 21. That when the tee i ici F! 
political subdivision ofa State, or 2 „ „ Pe 
a public utility or service corporation, and can not acquire by contract 
or pledges the right to use or damage the lands or property of others 
necessary to the construction, maintenance, or operation of any dam, 
reservoir, diversion structure, or the works appurtenant or accessory 
thereto, it may acquire the same by the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain in the district court of the United States for the district in 
2 such land or other property may be located, or in the State 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. I move 
to strike out the word “grantee” and substitute “licensee” 
therefor, in line 21, page 48. It is a clerical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 48, line 21, strike out the word grantee” and insert in Heu 
thereof the word licensee.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEELE, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STEELE: On page 49, line 2, section 21, strike out 
all after the word “ by ” and the remaining lines in said section and 
insert the . ‘causing to be made an accurate map of such 
lands or property, showing the ar quantity and character of each 


parcel of such lands or property to taken for such 18 with the 
e owners inscribed thereon, which shall be filed, 


land or pro 
held as co 
corporation or a po 
2 of a State, the right to use or 
8 


may 
n such lan 


Mr, STEELE. Mr. Chairman, one amendment has already 
been adopted to this bill recognizing that the banks of a navi- 
gable stream and the bed of a stream are within State juris- 
diction. Now, the p of this amendment is in further 
recognition of that right and to do three things. First, to pro- 
tect the rights of the local landowner, so that he shall not be 
compelled in order that his damages may be ascertained to pro- 
ceed several hundred miles to a Federal court with his witnesses 
and be placed to that expense in order that his damages may be 
properly ascertained by a judicial judgment. The purpose of 
this amendment is to vest jurisdiction in the local State tribunal 
foz the purpose of the ascertainment of the damages of the tocal 
landowner. In the next place the purpose is to retain efficiency 
in land titles in the local State record, so as to give notice that 
if any land of a local landowner is condemned for public pur- 
poses and taken from him, that any purchaser of the land title 
should have notice of the fact that the land actually condemned 
has been removed from the ownership and title of the local land- 
owner. As it is now there will be no such notice whatever. 


1918. 
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Now, in the third place, it is intended to facilitate the prog- 
ress which may be made in furtherance of the exercise of the 
powers vested under this act. As it is now, there is simply the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain vested in the licensee, 
and in order to exercise that power, if the power is resisted by 
the local landowner, it will be necessary for the licensee to go 
into court and have a judicial judgment—the verdict of a jury, 
possibly—before he can use the land he desires to have con- 
demned. This might delay his proceeding for possibly months 
or years. As it is proposed under this amendment you have the 
right given to a subdivision of a State or a municipality to 
condemn at once, and the taxing power of that municipality is 
ordinarily sufficient security for the payment of the damages. 
But where it is a local public-service corporation, why, mani- 
festly, they should give security before the land is actually 
taken, And therefore it is intended to facilitate the progress 
under this act by, in the first place, giving the local landowner 
adequate remedy in the State courts for the recovery or ascer- 
tainnent of his damages. In the second place, there should be 
placed of record in the local office where land titles are held 
in the States notice of the fact that this land has been con- 
demned and drawn from the ownership of the local landowner. 
And, in the next place, it is intended te facilitate the progress 
referred to. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. I wil. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am in entire sympathy with the gentle- 
man's amendment, and I think it is well conceived. I call the 
gentleman's attention to one detail of it. The provision is that 
one who is to undertake the project shall not take the land 
until the purchase price is paid or secured, Does not the gen- 
tleman think the term “secured” should be a little bit more 
elaborately expressed, that security for the payment, by bond 
or any form satisfactory to a local court, shall be given? 

Mr. STEELE. The gentleman will see, if he will read the 
amendment carefully, that the security to be given only applies 
to a public-service corporation. It does not apply to municipal 
corporations or quasi-municipal corporations. There is a dis- 
tinction between the two. The taxing authority in the one case 
is sufficient. In the other it is intended that the damages should 
be paid or secured, and my idea was that the word “secured” 
should cover the condition the gentleman has suggested. 

Mr. SIMS. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. I Will. 

Mr. SIMS. I notice the gentleman used the term “ grantee” 
in several places. Does the gentleman use it in lieu of *“ li- 
censee ""? 

Mr, STEELE. Yes; it was so intended, because the word 
“ grantee” was used in the act when I framed the amendment. 
But the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] has offered 
an amendment, and I ask that where the word “grantee” is 
used that the word “ licensee ” shall be substituted. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course, there is no objection to that. 

Mr. STEELE. I ask unanimous consent that wherever the 
word “ grantee" is used in the amendment, the word “ licensee” 
shall be substituted for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the change will be 
made aecordingty. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman's amendment require the 
money to be paid in advance, before condemnation? 

Mr. STEELE. No, sir. It goes to this extent: Section 21 
only applies to two classes of corporations, public corporations, 
like municipalities or agencies, of a State or quasi-municipal 
corporation in the one class, and in the other are public-service 
corporations, which have a private side to them. So far as the 
public corporations are concerned, they can proceed without 
any security whatever. The taxing power there is sufficient to 
secure it. But in the case of a public-service corporation, which 
may have its property all mortgaged, it is provided that the 
damages be first secured. 

Mr. SIMS. I had the pleasure of reading the gentleman's 
amendment, and so far as I could see I thought it was a good 
one, and I have net changed my mind. 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized 
in opposition to the amendment. The bil! as now drawn fol- 
lows the well-understood principle in this House, and that is to 
provide that wherever proceedings are brought in the courts 
of the country for any purpose those proceedings shall be in 
conformity with the general laws of the State relating to the 
particular procedure adopted. 

Now, the gentleman proposes to substitute for this general 
and well-accepted practice, which is found in a number of the 


statutes of the United States, and which is in accordance with 
the rules of the Supreme Court of the United States, a method 
of acquiring property under eminent domain which he himself 
has drawn, There is perhaps no objection to the method which 
he proposes, except that it is not in conformity with the ac- 
cepted practice in many States. And wherever any action is 
sought to be brought under the provisions of this section it 
would be necessary to follow the particular line of procedure 
which he has laid down, which might be and probably would be 
inconsistent with the practice and the procedure which obtains 
in many of the States. It does not seem to me to be wise, how- 
ever well this amendment has been drawn and however well it 
may seem to suit the purposes of this section, to deviate from 
the well-accepted principles upon which legislation of this 
character has always proceeded in the past. I trust the amend- 
ment will not be adopted, because nobody knows, if it is adopted, 
what its effect will be upon the practice as to condemnation 
proceedings in the various State and Federal courts throughout 
the Union. 

Mr. STEELE. Win the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ANDERSON, Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. Does not the original section as now phrased 
provide for jurisdiction of the State courts? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understood the gentleman struck out 
that part and provides a method of procedure of his own. 

Mr. STEELE. Oh, no. It provides for the procedure of the 
State courts, whatever that may be, the idea being to simply 
localize this remedy, so that local landowners shall not be com- 
pelled to go several hundred miles distant to a Federal court 
to have their rights determined, but that they shall be deter- 
mined under the laws of the respective States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is what the section provides now. 
The condemnation proceedings, of course, would be in accerd- 
ance with the general rules in the respective States. 

Mr. STEELE. It provides for Federal jurisdiction also. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Both State - and Federal jurisdiction, 
which is necessary under the circumstances of this case. For 
instance, in the case of a boundary water between two States, 
obviously the Federal jurisdiction ought to attach there, and 
it would not be proper in such a case to confine the jurisdic- 
tion to the States. It seems to me we will follow the wise 
course here if we follow the procedure and the practice which 
is known to lawyers and to the people of the country every- 
where, and with which they are familiar, and according to 
which they can practice, without inserting in here a new pre- 
vision, which must be subject to entirely new construction by 
the courts before anybody will know how to proceed under it. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, may I have an agreement, if I 
can, as to further debate on this amendment? I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. STEELE. I may want three minutes, possibly. 

Mr. SIMS. Then make it eight minutes. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Chairman, that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the purpose of the amendment is no doubt a good one, but I 
want to call the attention of the committee to the fact—and I 
know that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] 
will agree—that this bill simply gives the right of eminent do- 
main, nothing more and nothing less. It extends to a munici- 
pality or a corporation and an individual—— 

Mr. STEELE. Not to an individual. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; under this act. 

Mr. STEELE. No. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, yes. All those that have the right to 
secure under the State; that when the licensee is a municipal 
corporation or a political subdivision of a State or a public 
service of a State or a publie utility or service corporation. 

Mr. STEELE. It does not apply to individuals here. 

Mr. RAKER. There is extended the right of eminent domain. 
This does not lay down the procedure in the Federal courts or 
in the State courts. 

Now, the only trouble I see in the amendment of the gentle- 
man is that he lays down a practice or procedure which will 
supersede the practice in the State courts, wherein it differs 
from the amendment proposed. You will have to go to this 
bill and find out and follow this particular change wherein it 
is different from the present law as to procedure only in emi- 
nent domain. The rules and regulations are well established in 
the Federal courts as to eminent domain, where the right is 
granted in various State courts, and many of them differ. The 
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rules of practice and procedure, and so forth, are different in 


the various State courts as to eminent domain. But the gentle- 
man here tries to fix under this particular bill various rules 
and conditions that are not applicable to any but a few of the 
States, if any of them, at the present time. 

Mr. STEELE. Is it not generally applicable to condemnations 
by railroad corporations? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. STEELE. It absolutely is. 

Mr. RAKER. No; and for this reason: If a railroad is given 
the right of eminent domain—and practically in all of the States 
it is—the railroad company must comply with the procedure 
and the court practice in the State wherein it proceeds to use 
its right of eminent domain granted by the State, and must fol- 
low that procedure. Now, the procedure in the courts of Caii- 
fornia is different in some respects from the procedure in the 
courts of Pennsylvania, but each lawyer knows—each one prac- 
ticing in those various courts knows exactly—what his pleading 
must contain, what the evidence must be, what his bond must be, 
and exactly what he must do to reap the benefit of the statute 
giving him the right of eminent domain. 

I am afraid the gentleman’s amendment is a confusion instea:l 
of a clarification of what is wanted, because practically all of 
the States have in their view a sufficient and ample law as to 
the practice and the procedure when the right is given in emi- 
nent domain. If they have not, they can change them. And, 
further, wherever one in the Federal court proceeds to obtain 
and enforce his right to eminent domain, it being a civil case, 
he follows the law of that State. Is not that rght, I will ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr, STEELE. So far as it does not conflict with Federal 
procedure. 

Mr. RAKER. Exactly. Therefore we have now a uniform 
procedure that each State, and the practitioners and those de- 
siring to apply the procedure can exercise the right of eminent 
domain in full force and effect, and it is well understood, and 
there is no provision here that is in any wise more beneficial than 
in most of the States to-day. I am just thinking that the gentle- 
man’s amendment will confuse rather than clarify the entire 
situation, and that we had better leave the law as it stands 
to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
STEELE] is for three minutes. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Raker], it seems to me, has a very confused thought of 
the purpose of the amendment. This amendment, instead of 
confusing the situation is going to clarify it, and particularly 
for the benefit of the local landowner. The local landowner 
whose land is about to be taken is entitled to have notice of the 
fact that his land is about to be taken, and the quantity of 
land that is to be taken, so that he can go to the proper office 
and ascertain that it is about to be taken, 

Mr. RAKER. Right there, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STEELE. If it does not occupy my time unnecessarily. 

Mr. RAKER. In every condemnation proceeding in the com- 
plaint must not the plaintiff allege and describe the land by 
metes and bounds, and in addition attach a plat to his com- 
plaint? 

Mr. STEELE. That only applies when you get into court, 
and your proceeding simply means that every case would have 
to go to the Federal court, and the local landowner would 
probably have to go several hundred miles with his witnesses 
in order that his amount of damages might be ascertained in 
the Federal court. It would be a bad thing also for the pro- 
motion of the purposes of this act, because against the objection 
of the local landowner the licensee could not use this land 
or condemn until there was a judgment rendered by a jury in 
a Federal court and it was actually condemned and damages 
determined. He would be injured to that extent. 

Now, when the gentleman talked about it being different 
from the procedure in the several States he failed to observe 
the last provision in this amendment, which is that “the pro- 
ceedings in the State courts shall be in accordance with the 
practice, pleading, forms, and procedure existing at the time 
in like causes in the courts of record of such State.” It 
preserves the procedure absolutely in the courts of the dif- 
ferent States. It is for the betterment of the act. It will 
facilitate the purposes of the act, and it will protect the 
local landowner in his rights, and the purchasers can ascertain 
in the local land office what land is actually owned by the 
landowner. Without this amendment there will be no public 
record from which this information can be ascertained. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 13. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 23. That the provisions of this act shall not be construed as 
revoking any permit or valid existing right of way heretofore nted, 
or as revoking any authority heretofore given pursuant to law, but any 
person, association, corporation, State, or municipality, holding or 
possessing such permit, right of way, or authority may retain the same 
Subject to the conditions set forth in the grant thereof and subject 
to any and all rules and regulations applicable thereto and existing 
at the date of the approval of this act, or may apply for a license here- 
under and upon su 5 the peard Ch may issue to any 
such applicant a license accordance with the provisions of this act, 
and in such case the provisions of this act shall apply to such appll- 
cant as a licensee hereunder. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sacnpers of Virginia.) The gentle- 
man from Idaho offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FRENCH: Page 49, line 25, strike out the 
words “retain the same,” and lines 1, 2, and 3 on page 50. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I would like the attention of 
the members of the committee touching the amendment that I 
have proposed. The purpose of this section is to provide that 
any municipalities, persons, associations, and so forth, that 
have already received permits may retain them, so far as this 
law is concerned, but that the concern shall have the oppor- 
tunity to apply for a license under the provisions of the present 
law. It occurs to me that the language I have suggested to 
be stricken out is unfortunate. I believe we may be doing a 
good deal more—in fact, vastly more—than we have had in mind 
to do, and I suggest that if we strike out these words it will 
leave the situation as it ought to be, reading— 

That the provisions of this act shall not be construed as reveking 
any permit or valid existing right of way heretofore granted, or as 
revoking any authority heretofore given pursuant to law, but any 
State, or municipality, holding or 
28238 such permit, right of way, or authority may apply for a 
icense hereunder, and upon such application the commission may issue 
to any such applicant a license in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, and in such case the provisions of this act shall apply to such 
applicant as a licensee hereunder. 

Now, that leayes the situation just as it ought to be left. 
We do not confirm anything. We leave it subject to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or the Secretary of War, as the case may be, to do or 
not to do, under the permit that has been issued, that which 
the respective Secretaries have the power now to do. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. Is it the gentleman’s idea that by leaving the 
language as we have it in the bill there may be danger of con- 
firming by this act of Congress some act of prior grantees beyond 
the jurisdiction granted under their licenses? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is precisely the question I raise. We 
do not know, and I suppose it would take each department a 
week or more, possibly, to find out precisely the terms of each 
particular permit that has been issued, and to know that the 
grants of the permit were not in excess of law. Of course, we 
must assume that all permits heretofore granted have been 
granted in good faith, but we do not know that a permit may 
have been issued and in perfect good faith in excess of the 
authority conferred upon the department that issued the same. 
Now, the lines that I suggest be stricken out leave the bill so 
that the grantees may retain their grants, subject to the condi- 
tions set forth in the grants and subject to any and all rules 
and regulations applicable thereto and existing at the date of 
the approval of this act. It seems to me we are confirming en 
bloc a lot of permits that may have been issued in accordance 
with existing law or may have been issued in excess of au- 
thority assumed by those having the authority to issue permits 
under the law under which they were acting. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


person, association, corporation 


Where people have spent large 


amounts of money and have clearly recognized legal and equi- 
table rights now, and have initiated a tentative title, would it 
not be right for them to be permitted to go ahead under the 
existing law and regulations rather than force them to sur- 
render their rights and to come in under this new law? 

Mr. FRENCH. My amendment leaves the situation so that 
the particular officer can handle that question. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. But ought not the men who are in 
possession now to have the right to go ahead? In other words, 
ought we to rip up vested rights? I understand there are thou- 
sands of rights of various kinds that may be affected by this 
bill. Should we not allow them to go ahead if they can and 
want to under the existing law? We do not want to confiscate 
them and make them trespassers in case they do not immediately 
surrender everything and come in under this bill. If they pre- 
fer to do so they should have the alternative of coming in under 
this law. The way the section is written it gives them two 
chances rather than one. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; and so does my amendment. I do not 
believe that we rip up existing rights, so far as that is con- 
cerned, but I do believe that if the language of the bill is per- 
mitted to go into the law we will confirm en bloc a lot of permits 
and conditions that we do not know anything about. We do 
not know what we may be confirming. We may be confirming 
permits that impose conditions in excess of existing law. If 
so, the fact that we pass a law confirming them will grant them 
absolutely to the grantees. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. This section does not confirm them 
at all. It allows them to go ahead if they can and perfect their 
title and continue business under the existing laws, rules, and 
regulations. I do not think we should make this provision either 
retroactive or confiscatory. 

Mr. FRENCH. No; I think the gentleman does not read the 
section accurately. The language I propose to strike out is the 
language which says that these grantees may retain the same 
pinch to the conditions set forth in the grant thereof, and so 

‘orth. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. They may retain what they have; that is all. 
They do not get any more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr, Chairman, I should like to have five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes, Is there 


objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. FRENCH. This is a very important question. I hope 


there may be no reason for concern, but it seems to me here is 
a place where we ought to stop and look and listen and not 
simply confirm a lot of rights that may have been granted that 
we do not know anything about. 

Mr. SIMS. Has the time of the gentleman from Idaho been 
extended five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask that all debate upon this amend- 
ment and amendments to the same close in five minutes after 
the expiration of the time of the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I would like to have two minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. The other five minutes to be divided between the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that at the expiration of the five minutes to be 
consumed by the gentleman from Idaho the next five minutes be 
divided between the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] and 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAxLon], and that at the 
end of that time debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto shall be closed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I want to say that I am in entire 
accord with what I think is the purpose of the gentleman from 
Idaho; but the members of the committee discussed this matter 
rather fully, as I recollect it, and believed if we did not put 
that clause in all the people on the public domain who had 
vested rights might be down and out, or they would have to at 
once come in under this law. We felt that it was not treating 
them fair and might be legislating them out of existing rights. 
What has the gentleman to say about that? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think that question is met in the first lines 
of the bill, and under these lines we do not disturb existing 
conditions. If we keep the language in which I propose to 
strike out, we will confirm existing conditions without knowing 
what we are confirming. 

Mr, RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. [If that is true, at the end of the bill you repeal 
the law he is acting under and do not permit it to remain, and 
he must quit there and his plant must stop. 

Mr. FRENCH. We do not repeal it. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; at the end of the act is the repealing 
clause. Here is a million-dollar plant and the man can not 
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move and you deprive him of all the property that he has in- 
vested in it. 

Mr. FRENCH. In the first part of the bill there is a provi- 
sion that the act shall not be construed to reyoke any permit, 
and so forth, and the repealing section to which Judge Raxer 
refers specifically exempts anything that may not be incon- 
sistent with the pending bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. While I am in entire sympathy with what 
the gentleman has in mind, the language of the section, I think, 
is adequate for his purpose. It provides that he may retain 
the same subject to the conditions set forth in the grant. He 
may retain what? He may retain the same, and that is to 
permit of the existing rights and the authority that he has— 
that and nothing more. It does not extend it; it does not make 
it any better; it does not give him any more, but gives him au- 
thority to retain what he has, good or bad or indifferent, and 
that is all the effect of this section. 

Mr. FRENCH. I hope the gentleman is correct; and if so. 
there will be no trouble. But I fear that the language that I 
propose be stricken out permits powers in excess of the law 
under which the permit was issued to be ratified and confirmed. 
It seems to me that under the gentleman’s interpretation it is a 
duplication of language, and if it is not that, then it is granting 
and confirming conditions that the House does not know any- 
thing about. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. FRENCH. Les. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I may say that these provisions 
haye been examined by the Interior and Agricultural Depart- 
ments and this language is virtually their language. This spe- 
cial water-power committee feel that where people now have 
legally recognized rights of various kinds, we did not want to 
rip them up. We wanted them to be allowed to go ahead, if 
they can and want to, and also give them the opportunity, if 
they prefer to do so, to come in under the law. 

Mr. FRENCH. If you strike out the language I propose you 
leave all rights protected under existing law. The language 
of the section specifically says that the existing rights hereto- 
fore granted shall not be considered as being revoked; and on 
the other hand, following up the line, under the language I pro- 
pose to strike out we give them the alternative of coming in un- 
der the conditions of this measure. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
section 29 reads as follows: 

That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Now, this provision intends that the present existing licenses 
granted to these parties which are revocable shall not be re- 
yoked by this law, but that they may under the tonditions of 
the law now in existence proceed with their work. If you strike 
out the language and repeal the law relating to the permits you 
will find perhaps a man that has expended $500,000 or $1,000,000 
can not move one way or the other. He must come in under the 
provisions of this act or his property is confiscated. 

Mr. FRENCH. The language in the act is “ not inconsistent 
with the language of this act,” and in the very first part of sec- 
tion 23 you provide a specific exception. 

Mr. RAKER. No; you repeal all the law relating to these 
matters, and a man who has a permit now in existence can not 
proceed unless under the provisions of this act. The man who 
has a permit which is not revoked can proceed under the rules 
and regulations of the law now in existence— 

Rules and regis nonk applicable thereto and existing at the date of 
the approval òf this a 

That is the law in "ies to-day under which he has made his 
application, and the amendment of the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. FRENCH] simply knocks out all of the foundation of the 
man's project and leaves his property practically confiscated, 
instead of allowing him to proceed under the law as it exists, 
or, if he wants to, he can come under provisions of this act by 
complying with its terms. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, my idea about the 
matter is that the intention of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Frenci] is the same as ours, but the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raxer] and myself are on this Water Power Committee, 
and we have gone over this matter quite fully. I think it would 
be dangerous for us to adopt the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Idaho. We have tried to jealously guard the ex- 
isting rights of the people, especially upon the public domain, 
pecple who have had licenses or obtained permits or special acts 
of Congress, and I either do not understand the gentleman's 
amendment or else it takes away, or may take away, the rights 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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under the existing law and virtually forces them to come in and 
proceed under this new law or become trespassers and be thrown 
out. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. In a moment. Our thought was 
that if a man can go ahead and perfect his title under the exist- 
ing law, he ought to be given the right to do so, if he so desires, 
and if he does not want to, then we should give him the option 
of coming in under this law. That is one of the things that all 
of the western Members have earnestly and jealously guarded 
against—not to legislate a man out of his existing rights, either 
in agricultural claims or water rights or coal or oil or in other 
claims, but let him, if he can, go ahead and perfect his title under 
the existing law, or give him the option, if he finds he can not 
get by, if he can not run the gauntlet of red tape and get title, 
then to have a preference to come in under this law. I do not 
understand that the gentleman's amendment even gives him a 
preference right to come in. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes, indeed, it does. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I feel the gentleman has not had 
the matter sufficiently worked out. 0 his amendments 
are very good, but I seriously doubt the wisdom of accepting 
this one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if upon a 
matter of this kind, which I believe to be of tremendous im- 
portance, we ought not to have a little more time. I would like 
to ask unanimous consent that we have 20 minutes more. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, this is a matter that can be 
worked out in conference. 

Mr. SIMS. This bill has got to be passed to-day or it goes 
into limbo. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
FRENCH) there were—ayes 10, noes 16. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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to secure the payment of such damages as may determined and fixed 
in an action brought upon the bond in a court of competent jurisdiction, 
said bond to be in the form prescribed by the commission : 
That locations, entries, ons, or filings heretofore made for lands 
reserved as water-power sites or in connection with water-power de- 
velopment or electrical transmission may proceed to approval or patent 
8 subject to the limitations and conditions in this section 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This is one of these great big subjects involved in this 
bill, and while it does not contain such restrictions and limita- 
tions at is ought to, yet I was unable to secure a modification 
of it in the committee. I will be in like position, I believe, be- 
fore the House, and all I desire to say to my friends from the 
West who have been in season and out of season talking about 
reservations is this, that while I do not agree with them in all 
their views, I believe in reservation when it is reserved for 
conservation and actually used now or prepared for use instead 
of tying it up for the long distant future. In other words, 
reservation or conservation Is use, use to the utmost by the 
present generation and on and on as it can be properly used with- 
out any detriment to the public; but at the same time not turn- 
ing it over to private concerns or corporations in perpetuity. I 
feel that I ought to call the attention of these gentlemen to the 
first six and a half lines of this section. I suppose it may be 
necessary, but as a matter of fact this will in the future prac- 
tically reserve all of our public lands in the West. That ts just 
ubout what it means: Whether it Is good faith or bad faith, it 
will have to be determined; but whenever a corporation, indi- 


vidual, or association makes this application and says it wants 
the waters of a certain stream and all its tributaries and in- 
cludes in that 100 or 5,000 acres, every acre of that land then 
within that application is reserved from public use until set 
aside or released from withdrawal by act of the commission or 
act of Congress. Just how that could be eliminated I do not 
know. The provision reads: 

That any lands of the Uni posed 
under 1 — —— frees ten beens filing of re id 
cation therefor be reserved from entry, location, or other disposal under 
the laws of the United States until otherwise directed by the commis- 
sion or by Congress. 

I am wondering just how I will be able to analyze this act, 
It prevents all mining entries within the area of the selection 
lands for reservoir sites. It prohibits all desert-land entries 
that may be made within the land in the application. It pro- 
hibits all homestead entries within the boundaries of the lands 
included in this application, so while it is not intended and 
undoubtedly was not the purpose of those who presented the 
bill or of the committee, because they did not see this, yet I 
feel that there ought to have been some limitation. But, as a 
matter of fact, it is one general reservation of all the public 
lands in the United States wherein anybody may file an appli- 
cation for a power site, and the only way to get it reviewed 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. s 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Whereby the application may be set aside is 
by order of the commission changing or relieving certain tracts 
of land for homestead or desert or mining purposes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Win the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Would it not very greatly help 
this matter if we would add after the word “ Congress,” in line 
14, page 50, the words “or the Secretary of the Interior“? 

Now, I will call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that there are a number of places in this bill where matters are 
purely within the purview of the Secretary of War, or entirely 
within the authority of the Secretary of the Interior, or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and no one else has anything really to do 
with them, and we have given them some individual discretion 
as I recall now. And I feel that these lands belonging to the 
United States entirely, where a man has got a homestead or 
other claim, or where there might be mining claims developed, 
that the Secretary of the Interior ought to have the sole authority, 
without going through the cumbersome regulation of the com- 
mission, or an act of Congress, to segregate or open it up to 
that extent. And I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that ought to be amended that way? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my time be extended 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, there is no amendment before the 
House; there is nothing pending. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am going to offer one. : 

Mr. SIMS. I shall have to object. Gentlemen are speaking 
to no amendment at all. There is no amendment pending. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am glad the chairman of the committee 
has characterized this kind of discussion. 

Mr. RAKER. I am proceeding to discuss the amendment, 

Mr. SIMS. But there is no amendment whatever. 

Mr. RAKER. This Is not coming out of my time, is it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has no time, it has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may proceed for 
three minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I shall object unless some amend- 
ment is offered. That is the only way I know of of getting 
through with this bill at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman mean to 
object? 

Mr. SIMS. Unless an amendment is offered, and then, of 
course, they can discuss it, but this discussion is going on with- 
out anything pending. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks for 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that afl 
debate upon this section close in five minutes, three to be yielded 
to the gentleman from California and two to the gentleman from 
Washington, and, Mr. Chairman, I hepe they will talk to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. How is the time to be divided? 
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Mr. SIMS. Three minutes to the e from California 
and two to the gentleman from W. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, apne the right to object, 
I understand these gentlemen are going to talk to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SIMS. They are going to talk to the amendment. 

Mr, R. We have had the time of five minutes. 

I hope the gentleman will confine himself to 


Mr. SIMS. They will do it. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman's fears will not be 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize the gentleman has no other motive 
than to talk to this, but I have not heard him talking to it yet. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman has not been in the room 
listening. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have been right here listening. 

Mr. RAKER. I am afraid my voice is so low the gentleman 
did not hear me. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman will take up his five minutes 
talking about the five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that at the expiration of five minutes, three to be 
consumed by the gentleman from California and two by the 
gentleman from Washington, that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto shall terminate. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment to be 
added that debate shall be confined to the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 
minutes are extended under the rule 

The CHAIRMAN, Five minutes has been agreed upon, three 
to be consumed by the gentleman from California and two by the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. RAKER. If I gather the full purport of the question of 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor], my view is the 
same as that of that gentleman on that question, but sometimes 
we can not get the amendments through we would desire. I 
am talking to this amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I am talking of what it means. I can see a 
man filing an application in my district covering a million acres 
under this law whereby every improvement on that land in 
the way of future homesteading, future desert-land entries, 
future mining entries, would be absolutely blocked until the 
land was released by the commission or by Congress. I can 
see myself working here for the next 40 years in getting home- 
stead and desert-land claims and mining claims released from 
this kind of application for the good, honest citizens of this 
country who want to go there and live and develop it as they 
ought to. I want to call it to the attention of the House now, 
so when this gets in conference we will have this amendment as 
it ought to be. 

Mr. MADDEN. I congratulate the gentleman in his assur- 
ance that he is going to be here for the next 40 years. 

Mr. RAKER. I have not the assurance of anything. The 
only assurance I have in this matter is that you should do your 
duty fearlessly and well, and when you have done that you will 
get recognition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
attention has been called to this paragraph and to the fact that 
under it we will still further tie up much of the available 
public land, and therefore I have offered the motion to strike 
out the paragraph. I think nothing can be lost to the bill by 
striking this whole paragraph out. All the public lands are 
now so fettered with reservations withholding them from entry 
that there is very little of any value left that can be taken 
without more effort than it is worth. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER] ts quite right. 
We have tied up too much. The suggestion made by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] that the proposed with- 
drawal might be with the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, whose department, he says, takes care of the public 
lands, will not help, because a great part of the public land— 
all the forest reserves—is in the control of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. To strike out the whole paragraph would leave 
public lands to be held and handled as they are now han- 
dled and to be released as they are released now by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, as occasion 
requires. 

Mr. RAKER. I hope the gentleman's motion will not carry, 
but that we will have this thing gone over in conference. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The gentleman from California did not 
mean what he said when he asked to have this release. He 
was simply talking for the RECORD. 


These five 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
of the gentleman from Washington IMr. JOHNSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment, offered by Mr. Jon xsox of Washington: 
of section 24. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Would it be in order to amend 
that amendment by confining it to the first six lines, beginning 
with line 9 and ending with the word “ Congress” in line 14? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would be glad to withdraw 
my amendment and let that amendment be offered. 

Mr. SIMS. Modify your own amendment, so that there will 
be no more debate. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I ask to modify the amendment 
by striking out the first six lines, as indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to modify his amendment as indicated. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Clerk will report the modified amendment. 


Modified amendment: Page 50, beginning with the word “ that,“ in 
— a: strike ont all down 2 and including the word “ Congress,“ in 
e 


Mr. MADDEN. How will it read, then? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. I think the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
1 | meant down to and including the word “located” 
in line 18. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I guess that would make the 
grammatical construction better. I would ask that the amend- 
ment extend down to the word “ located“ in line 18. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to further modify the amendment. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
report the modified amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment: Page 50, line 9, after the word “ that,“ 
out all down to and including the word “ located,” in line 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonnson]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 25. That any licensee, or any persons, who shall willfully fail or 
who shall refuse to comply with any of the provisions of this act, or 
with any of the conditions made a part of any license issued hereunder 
or with any subpena of the commission, or with any chy Far gee or lawful 
order of the commission, or of the Secretary of War, issued or made in 
accordance with the provisions of this act, shall be deemed 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall, in the discretion of the 
court, be punished by a fine of not exceeding ee 000, In addition to other 
penalties herein prescribed or provided by law; and every month any 
such licensee, or any such person, shall remain in default after written 
notice from the commission, or from the Secre of War, s be 

deemed a new and separate offense punishable as aforesaid. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on page 52, 
line 2, after the word “ War,” insert “ or of the Secretary of Com- 
merce as to fishways.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Esch] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Escn: Page 52, line 2, after the word 
War,“ insert or of the Secretary of Commerce as to fishways.” 

Mr. SIMS. There is no objection to the amendment that I 
know of. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not see why you want to modify this bill 
and legislate in favor of the Secretary of Commerce and take it 
away from the commission, and legislate in favor of the Secre- 
tary of War and take it away from the commission. I can not 
understand the provision. 

Mr. ESCH. On page 45, in section 18, we already ie een 

Such rules and regulations may include Bd maintenance and 
tlon by such d at its own of such lights and signa 
may be directed by the Secretary of War, and such ways as may o 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, 

In the pending section we provide the penalty for failure to 
obey the rules and regulations specified in the license or made 
by the commission or made by the Secretary of War, but we 
omitted to put in the Secretary of Commerce, so that you can 
have some compelling force if the licensee did not put in fish- 
ways upon order of the Secretary of Commerce. If you do not 
put that in, you can build these great structures, especially in 
the West, where fishing is a large industry, and refuse to put 
them in, and to the injury of the fishing industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Strike out all 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. ‘Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

Line 7, page 52, strike out the word“ month“ and insert “week.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Raxer: Pare 52, line 7, strike out the 
word “month” and insert the word “w 70 

Mr. RAKER. The only difference between the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr, Esch] and myself in regard to the fish- 
ways was that the commission could handle it; but now, with 
the very thing he has inserted here, 2 man may violate the law 
for a month and destroy all the fish in a stream. I think, if it 
is a made a week, he can not do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I think we should also insert, in 
line 10, page 52, after the word “ War,” the words “or from 
the Secretary of Commerce.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Page 52, line 10, after the word “ War,” insert the words “or from 
the Secretary of Commerce.” 

Mr. SIMS. There is no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escr]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin what authority the Secretary of Commerce 
has under the provisions of this act? 

Mr. ESCH. As to what? 

Mr. WALSH. You are inserting here a written notice from 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of Commerce. Now, 
what authority has the Secretary of Commerce under this act 
which would make it necessary for him to give a written notice? 

Mr. ESCH. I offered an amendment before to line 2, page 52, 
which the House has already inserted. Having already inserted 
it there, it is necessary also to insert it in line 10. 

The Bureau of Fisheries is under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and in section 18 we give the Secretary 
of Commerce the right to prescribe fishways in these dams. But 
we do not prescribe any penalty if they are not put in on the 
order of the Secretary of Commerce. Hence we thought it best 
to insert it in section 25, so as to give him the necessary power. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman also state whether, in ad- 
dition to giving these three Cabinet officers control of the water 
powers in navigable streams of the country, we have imposed 
on the Secretary of Commerce authority to say where fishways 
shall be placed in navigable streams, irrespective of what the 
State commisslon may think about it? 

Mr. ESCH. I think that a Federal agency should be given 
this power, so that it could be exercised at the same time that 
the dam itself is constructed and not keep its construction de- 
pendent upon the uncertain authority exercised by a State, some 
of the States not having any authority under existing law for 
the creation of fishways. 

Mr. WALSH. But the States have the authority to prescribe 
fishing regulations within all waters within their own boundaries, 
provided that the regulations they prescribe shall not interfere 
with the right of navigation. Now, you come in and say, no 
matter what the State fish commission may decide with regard 
to regulations, the Secretary of Commerce may come in and 


supersede him. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 


Mr. KNUTSON. 
Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. ESCH. If I have the floor, I will. 

Mr. WALSH. I have the floor, I believe. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, if I may. 

Mr. WALSH. I want first to ask the gentleman from Wis- 
consin if my interpretation of section 18 is correct, that not- 
withstanding what the State fish commission may prescribe in 
the nature of regulations, the Secretary of Commerce may come 
in and supersede those regulations, even if they do not interfere 
with the right of navigation or with the construction of a dam 
or other structure to promcte the development of water power? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unanimous consent 
to close debate. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I have asked the gentleman from Wis- 
consin a question. I trust the gentleman from Tennessee will 
not interfere. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not want to interfere now. I just want to 
know how much time he will devote to this amendment. How 
much time does the gentleman desire? 


Mr. WALSH. I was asking the gentleman from Wisconsin a 
question, and I trust the distinguished chairman will not inter- 
rupt the question which I have asked and the pending reply of 
the gentleman's colleague on the committee. 

Mr. SIMS. Let me explain. I am trying to find out how 
much time was desired on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes. 

a CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that this 
debate close in five minutes. 

Mr. BAN Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I ask that all debate on this amendment 
close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of IIlinois. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to have three minutes on this. 

Mr. MADDEN. Make it 15 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. I make it 12 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Illinois shall have 3. I know he will make good use of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment close in 12 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to repeat the 
interrogatory for the gentleman from Wisconsin to answer, if he 
will, whether or not under the provisions of section 18 and 
Section 25, as already amended, the Secretary of Commerce is 
given authority, in addition to the powers imposed on the other 
three Cabinet officers who constitute this commission, to pre- 
scribe regulation with reference to fishways in navigable streams 
in States which will supersede the regulations prescribed by 
the State fish commissions or by the State authorities, even 
though the regulations prescribed by the State authorities in no 
way interfere with the construction or location of dams or 
other structures for the production of water power? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I think it has been decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States that Congress has no 
jurisdiction over fishing rights and so on in the inland 
navigable waters of the United States, and that that is a sub- 
ject matter for the State legislatures to supervise. But the 
purpose of the amendment and of the bill is to give to the 
Secretary of Commerce at the time that the dam is constructed 
on these navigable waters the right to say that the licensee 
should put in a fishway. 

Now, if we gave that power to the Secretary of Commerce— 
and there is no other Federal official to whom it could be 
given—to be exercised at the time the dam is constructed, when 
it could be installed more cheaply than it could be at any time 
thereafter, we would avoid the delay that would necessarily 
result if we left it for the State officials to authorize, and in 
many cases it would not be authorized by the State officials, 
and in some States they have no laws covering the subject 
matter. I do not think that if the Secretary of Commerce 
exercised his power he would do it in contravention of or 
without some conference with the State authorities, and I 
think all could be amicably arranged. I do not anticipate any 
of the dangers or difficulties such as the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts seems to suggest by his Interrogatory. 

Mr. WALSH. We may not always have an amiable and effl- 
cient of Commerce. Suppose we had one that gets 
into conflicts with the State authorities over this fishway busi- 
ness? Which regulation is going to predominate? The Federal 
one prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce or the one pre- 
scribed by the tSate authority? 

Mr. ESCH. I feel that where the Government gives to a 
licensee the right to construct a dam over a navigable water, 
it enn affix such conditions as to it seems best, and among those 
conditions would be one to give the Secretary of Commerce the 
right to say that a fishway should be put in a dam at the time 
of construction. So on that theory I believe we could justify the 
provisions of the bill, the putting in of the fishway being one 
of the conditions which the Government exacts for the issuance 
of the grant. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and yet the putting in of the fishway has 
got no more to do with the construction of the dam or the 
efficient operation of it or the Increase of water power than 
giving them permission to erect the statue of Hendrik Hudson 
in the middle of the stream; and it seems to me that whero 
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you insert an extraneous matter like this and impose addi- 
tional authority on the Seeretary of Commerce you are going 
joan cate pene wbb 
this power imposed upon the Secretary of Commerce comes to 
be exercised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I think anyone who 
is conversant with the situation will agree with the gentleman 
frem Wisconsin that this amendment is very proper and neces- 
sary. When the Keokuk dam was built across the Mississippi 
River there was no such safety provision as this in the act, 
The consequence was that when the great structure was com- 
pleted there was no fishway in it, and there is to-day no fishway 
through that dam. Fish can not pass back and forth, up and 
down the Mississippi River. The upper Mississippi River for- 
merly contributed thousands of tons of edible fish to the 
country. ‘To-day those fish are rapidly disappearing from the 
upper Mississippi River. ‘The larger fish, such as carp and 
buffalo and the larger catfish, migrate up and down the river. 
In the spring of the year people come to the Keokuk dam, and 
below it they take out tons of fish, where they have eome up to 
I ͤ —— ging to go up the great river. Now, that 
Important food should be conserved, and if this action is not 
taken the State authorities can not act. They have not sufficient 
authority, so it is necessary that some central Federal authority 
be given the right to make regulations relative to this necessary 
matter, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question 
as to why it was thought necessary in line 25, page 51, to insert 
the words “or with any subpena”? We have already provided 
on page 31 that the commission or any member of the commis- 
sion has a right to issue subpeenas, either an ordinary subpena 
or a subpeena duces tecum ; Lee this is added: 


And In case of disobedience to a subpama the commission invoke 
the aid of any court of the United States in requiring the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the production of documentary ev 


I was wondering why, in addition to that, it is here provided 
that if they fail to respond to the subpœna they shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and punished by a fine of $1,000, and so forth, 

Mr. SIMS. I do not recall now just what was said about 
thut in the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It strikes me that it is a very unusual 
thing to subject the licensee to this additional penalty if he fails 
— oe to a subpena. I was wondering what is the reason 

‘or that. 

yr ejani Do you mean the amount of the penalty, or any 
penalty 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. He is subpænaed, and if he fails to 
respond, you have a right to subject him to any penalty that 
the court may think proper as for a contempt; and in addition 
to that, you have this provision here for a fine of a thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not recall just everything that 
was said about it when we were dealing with it. This was in 
both the original and the amended bill. We must remember 
that very large corporations may be licensees, and I think $1,000 
is not an excessive amount. I can not furnish the gentleman 
any information other than what has already been disclosed. 
It was thought by the drafters of the bill originally that this 
penalty should be put in there on account of the very great in- 
fluence that some of these licensees might have and how little 
they would care, perhaps, for a smaller penalty. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It occurs to me that the chairman of the 
committee has certainly guessed the wrong reason. 

Mr. SIMS. I may have, as I did not draw the bill and did 
not put that im it; but unless the gentleman from Mississippi 
is going te offer an 8 I wish he would let us proceed 
and get through. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS, I do not intend to offer any amendment. 
It is not because the corporation is great that they want to pro- 
vide the penalty, because under the provisions that we have 
already enacted the licensee is subject to whatever punishment 
the court may see fit to put on him. That would fit the big cor- 
poration. But now you say that the punishment shall be by fine 
not exceeding $1,000. It is a very curious provision. I with- 
draw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 


ment will be withdrawn. 


ey MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
we 
Mr. SIMS. The last word of the present section? 


Mr. MONDELL. Yes. I do that for the purpose of discuss- 
ing, if I may, section 24 very briefly. I want to call attention 
to the last paragraph of that — which provides— 

That locations, entries, or filings heretofore made for lands 
reserved as wa wer sites or in —— with water-pewer develop- 
ment or electrical 3 may proceed to 1 pale or patent under 
and subject to the limitations and conditions in section containnd. 

That is an entirely proper provision so far as it goes. The 
difficulty is, I fear, that the commission or the Secretary of the 
Interior may assume that it forecloses the right and authority 
of the Secretary to clear list any lands now reserved and covered 
with filings, so that a patent without reservation may be made. 
There is no doubt but what the Secretary now has authority to 
make these examinations and to recommend to the President the 
elear listing of any of these Iands which he finds have been 
erroneously or unnecessarily reserved. But at this time the 
Land Office are taking ne action in these matters, they say, 
pending the passage of the act. 

If the act passes in this form, I trust that the Secretary will 
feel that he is foreclosed so far as the land actually covered 
with these filings are concerned and that under the law he can 
only do one thing, and that is to issue them a limited patent, 
and a very limited patent it is under this act. 

I shall not ask to return to the seetion for the purpose of 
offering an amendment now, but suggest an amendment in 
case, as the consideration of the bill p: it may develop 
that the Interior Department officials have any doubt of their 
authority to clear list lands after the bill becomes a law. 
The amendment might provide that the commission shall, as 
soon as practicable after the passage of the act, cause an exami- 
nation to be made of lands that have been heretofore withdrawn 
for power sites and recommend to the Secretary of the Interior 
the restoration of such lands as in their opinion are not neces- 
sary for power-site purposes, 

I think everyone familiar with the situation in the Western 
States knows that the power-site withdrawals were hurriedly 
made and that considerable areas were ineluded that were not 
needed and never will be needed for power-site purposes. Some 
have been covered with filings; such lands should be clear listed, 
because the provisions of this act. should no longer apply to 
land not actually needed for power-site pu 

It is altogether possible that the department will hold in any 
event, without regard to the proviso, they have full authority 
to recommend the clear listing and withdrawal from classifica- 
tion of lands not needed for these purposes. If so, well and 
good. If there should be any doubt in regard to that when the 
bill is in conference, then some slight modification should be 
made to make it clear that the lands that have been withdrawn 
which are found after examination not needed for power devel- 
opment may be restored, the withdrawal revoked, so the entry- 
man may proceed to secure his patent in fee without limitation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 28. That the right to alter, amend, OF TOREO MNIE Aok e DN 
— airan reserved ; but no such alteration, amendment, or repeal 

ect any license theretofore issued erpa the provisions of this act, or 
the rights of any licensee thereunde 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, E move to strike out of section 
28 all of line 25, page 53, after the word “reserved,” and all 
of lines 1, 2, and 3, on page 54. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Beginning on page 53, line 25, after the word “ reserve,” strike out 
the following language: but no sueh alteration, amendment, or repeal 
shall affect any license theretofore issued under the provisions of this 
act, or the rights of any licensee thereunder.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 29. That all acts or of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 
„ gE a a 
to the city aad county of San Francisco. z) s 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. “Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask nnani- 
mous consent to go back to section 26 for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I do not want 
to lose my right to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. I shall object to returning to the section. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. We ought to go back and 
adopt an amendment, so that it will be in harmony with the 
amendment that was offered to seetion 25. 

Mr. SIMS. I shall object to returning to the section. 
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Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I offer my amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fage 54, line 9, after the word San Francisco,” insert: 

“ Provided further, That the . N of this act shall not apply 
to the waters of the Niagara River, Niagara Falls, or to any other 
boundary waters which are the subject of treaty between the United 
States and a foreign country.” 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order 
that this amendment was offered heretofore, fully discussed, and 
that an adverse vote was had upon it, and I call attention to 
page 9768 of the Recorp. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, it was my im- 
pression the other day, when I came into the House and the 
matter was being discussed, that the gentleman from Tennessee 
asked that it be passed over and be considered after the bill 
had been read. The amendment of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Huswpureys] was pending, and it was suggested that 
any other amendment might be offered at that time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I agree with the gentleman from Mississippi 
that the gentleman from Tennessee did make such an agree- 
ment, but I say that that is in conflict with the fact that the 
matter had been debated and voted upon. This amendment was 
offered heretofore and voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman read that amendment 
and give the citation in the RECORD? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is on page 9768, at the top of second 
column, The amendment was to insert “except boundary 
streams.” And this amendment of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is simply an enumeration of certain boundary streams 
which are excluded by the term “boundary streams” in gen- 
eral. It is the same amendment in effect. It would nct change 
the effect of this amendment at all if you struck out the words 
that precede “boundary streams.” The effect would remain 
exactly the same. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment the gentleman calls attention to applied only to a certain 
section of the bill and was very limited in its scope. This 
amendment I offer applies to every provision and section of the 
bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The amendment, if adopted, offered at the 
point where it was, would have excluded boundary streams from 
the effect of this act and every part of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a further 
point of order, that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi is not germane to this paragraph. Is it of- 
fered as a new section? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
that particular section, 

Mr. ANDERSON. The section to which this is offered as a 
proviso makes a specific exception. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi seeks to add to that another specific exception. The 
rule is well settled, I think, that where a bill or section deals 
with a specific matter, it is not in order to attach to that sec- 
tion another specific proposition of the same nature. For in- 
stance, where you have a bill authorizing the construction of a 
post-office building at a certain place, it is not in order to offer 
an amendment authorizing the construction of the building in 
some other place. What the gentleman seeks to do here is to 
attach one specific exception to another specific exception to the 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi de- 
sire to be heard upon the point of order? . 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I submit this 
amendment that I offer is by way of a limitation upon the whole 
bill and this is the proper part of the bill to place it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. May I ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
a question? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As I understand the gentleman’s argument, 
it is that we can vote a second time upon this because the 
amendment as offered in the first instance applied only to cer- 
tain specified provisions in the bill and not to the whole of it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. If the gentleman wants my 
opinion, I do not think there is a thing in his contention. I did 
think there might be something in the contention of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. The amendment that 
was voted on to which the gentleman calls the attention of the 
House is quite different from the one that I offered here. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think it is at all. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. That amendment pertained 
to a certain section of the bill. This pertains to every provi- 
sion in the bill and is broader in its scope than the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman 


It is offered as a proviso to 


The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman desire to be heard? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not care to be heard unless 
the Chair thinks the point of order is well taken. If the Chair 
thinks the point of order is well taken, I would like to be heard 
for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not care to say; but if 
the gentleman desires to be heard, he will hear him briefly. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I submit that the 
point of order should be overruled from both standpoints, 
First, it is not the same amendment that was offered before 
and voted upon. That distinctly referred exclusively to 
boundary streams. This specifies, it is true, Niagara Falls, 
but it limits boundary streams to those that are the subject 
of treaties with a foreign power, and that differentiates it 
clearly and distinctly. There can be no question about that. 

As to the point of order raised by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. ANDERSON], if it is germane anywhere, its proper 
place is exactly where it is offered. It relates to the bill and 
all the paragraphs of the bill. This is a bill dealing with 
water power, prescribing the conditions under which water 
powers can be developed throughout the country. There are 
many sections which contain a part of the general plan. Here 
is a limitation upon the general plan and upon the details of 
that plan contained in the various sections. It should, there- 
fore, with propriety be offered at the end, where it has been 
offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
thinks that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi is materially different from the one voted on a day 
or two ago, and therefore overrules the point of order. 

As to the location of the proviso, the Chair thinks it may be 
offered either as a proviso or as a separate section of the bill. 
The Chair therefore overrules the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment in order to clear up a situation that 
might exist here. Some think that the provisions of this 
bill, which was drafted and is proposed to be passed for the 
purpose of developing water power upon the public lands of the 
country and in the navigable streams of the United States, 
might affect the development of water power at Niagara Falls. 
It is In order to clear up that idea that we propose this amend- 
ment. Clearly the committee had no thought of embracing the 
Niagara Falls development in the general provisions of this bill. 
It was never suggested to the House, it was never suggested 
to the committee that reported the rule to create this committee, 
that they should ever give consideration to the development of 
water power at Niagara Falls or deal with that question at all- 
On the contrary, the letter that the President wrote to Con- 
gress, to the chairman of the Committee on Rules, was to ask 
us to get together and form a new committee that might legis- 
late touching the building of dams and the development of 
water power in the public domain and on the navigable streams 
of the United States. s 

And in passing the rule creating the committee this provision’ 
was inserted in the rule that took away from this special com- 
mittee the jurisdiction over any boundary stream. I want to 
read it to the committee: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to appoint a special committee of 18 Members, to 
whom all bills and resolutions hereafter introduced during the Sixty- 
fifth Congress pertaining to the development and utilization of water 
power shall be referred, except, however, bills and resolutions of which 
the Committee on Foreign airs has jurisdiction under the general 
rules of the House. s 

Now, that was incorporated in there, and the gentleman from 
Kansas recalls quite distinctly why it was put in there. I 
called the attention of the Committee on Rules to the fact that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs had jurisdiction of this Niag- 
ara Falls proposition; it was complicated ; that they had given 
much attention and tedious consideration to that question; and 
that they were about ready to report a bill, and the special com- 
mittee ought not to obtain jurisdiction of this question, All 
agreed to that. The select Committee on Water Power so 
understood the matter, and it really did not come to the atten- 
tion of that committee until the other day, and then they did 
not know for sure whether or not it embraced Niagara Falls. 
It is really to remove all ambiguity or any doubt about the ques- 
tion that I have offered this amendment. Now, some one may 
say, What is the difference in the provisions of this bill and those 
that pertain to Niagara Falls? There are many. In the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric power at Niagara Falls whatever rights 
we have are under a treaty with Canada. That gave us the 
right to develop 20,000 cubic feet per second. Canada has the 


right to divert 36.000 cubic feet per second. The question of the 
scenic beauty of the Falls, the question of affecting established 
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power companies that have been in operation for a long time 
are there, and which, I might say, have robbed the people for a 
number of years in extortionate and unreasonable charges. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any possibility of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs reporting a bill that will have in contemplation 
the development of additional water power at Niagara Falls so 
it can be utilized in the conduct of the war? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I will say to the gentleman 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs has passed through this 
House on two separate occasions general legislation touching 
water-power development at Niagara. We passed a bill last 
Congress. We are ready now to report a bill which I think will 
meet all these questions and solve them justly and fairly in the 
public interest. The committee has given very careful consid- 
eration to this question, because we realize the situation up 
there, and every other Member of this House must, that legis- 
lation ought to be passed, and passed speedily, that will provide 
additional power and at the same time protect the rights of the 
public. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question I. asked the gentleman from 
Mississippi is whether the legislation they propose to report 
will authorize additional development of water power? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Absolutely, under our treaty. 
We can not authorize over 20,000 cubic feet per second, but that 
We propose to do and to go to the limit; so I submit, with these 
treaty rights involved, with the scenic beauty involved, with the 
established power companies, that ought to be compelled to 
remodel the plants so that the highest efficiency might be reached 
and we might get some benefits from the diversion of the water 
there, ought to be considered in this matter. These questions 
have not been considered by the committee having this matter 
in charge, and if we should pass this bill under the circum- 
stances and let the provisions of this bill apply to Niagara Falls 
it does seem to me it would be very unwise. Does the gentleman 
from New York desire to ask a question? 

Mr, DEMPSEY. I simply want to ask the gentleman this: 
How many hearings have there been since the Secretary of War 
sent this bill to the committee in May? 

Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi. I have been on this com- 
mittee eight years 

Mr. DEMPSEY. - Since May. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I do not know of other hear- 
ings, but the gentleman’s clients up there were all heard. We 
have given ample time to everybody 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have not any clients; I am not represent- 
ing a power company. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I take that statement back. 
I meant the gentleman’s constituents. Of course, I did not mean 
that at all. Everybody has been invited and we have given 
them all the time that was desired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to see if we can get an 
agreement in regard to debate on this amendment. I am not 
going to make a motion, but I want to get an agreement as to 
the length of debate on this amendment. . 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think I ought to have 20 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. How much time will the members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs desire to use in support of your amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I did not think there was 
any opposition to it. If there is opposition, of course, we want 
to be heard. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from New York has asked for 20 
minutes. 7 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not know who else 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I desire to have five minutes. 

Mr, SIMS. The gentleman from Wisconsin is on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I understand the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. TEMPLE] and the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. MILLER] 
want to be heard. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I want five minutes, : 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I will see if this will accommodate 
the gentleman and all of them. I ask that debate on this amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi and all amendments 
thereto close in one hour, one-half of the time to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] in support 
of the amendment atid whoever the gentlemen on the other side 
muy select 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. SIMS. And one-half the time be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


Mr. RAKER. Out of that I would like to have five minutes, 
because this amendment as it is worded includes the Colorado 
River and affects all our irrigation there. 

Mr. SIMS. Let us not discuss the merits; I am trying to 
get an agreement, 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will allow me to have five 
minutes of that time. x 

Mr. SIMS. Which side is the gentleman on? 

Mr. RAKER. I am against the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman from New York yield me 
five minutes? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that on this amendment and any amendment 
thereto that all debate be closed in one hour, one-half the time to 
be controlled by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
and the other half by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Drurszvl. Is there objection? 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, if this includes the Colorado River I want 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. KETTNER. Can I have any time on this? 

Mr. SIMS. Is the gentleman opposed to the amendment? 

Mr. KETTNER. I am. — 

Mr. SIMS. Then the gentleman should consult the gentleman 
over there. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I can not give you over five minutes, 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. We can agree on that. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, I object to the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, unless we can have further time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] objects to the request made for unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. The chairman stated that the 
time had been allotted. 

Mr. WINGO. The Chair asked if there was objection, and I 
rose and objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas claims 
that he was asking recognition when the Chair made his state- 
ment. 

Mr. WINGO. There was much confusion here, with half a 
dozen gentlemen talking about different things. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the request be again 
submitted. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Can not the gentleman revise his 
request so as to accommodate the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Winco]? 

Mr. WINGO. There were at least 40 or 45 minutes asked for 
against the amendment, and the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Durs] was allowed only 30 minutes, which will necessi- 
tate an extension of time. I think it will expedite matters to 
find out how many want time now and cover all of it. 

Mr. SIMS, I asked for an hour. Those who want time in 
favor of it could get it from the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrtson], and those against it could get it from the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman's request covered in all 30 min- 
utes for the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] when 
there were gentlemen asking for 45 minutes against it. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman from New York was satisfied 
why is not the gentleman from Arkansas satisfied? 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not control my emotions. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I want to yield the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas some time. 

Mr. SIMS. Then yield it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order is, Is there objection 
to the unanimous-consent request preferred by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]? 

Mr. WENGO. I object, unless a reasonable time is allowed. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and amendments thereto close in one hour. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, if the chairman of the commit- 
tee, who has wasted so much time, insists on that, I will make the 
point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. WINGO. I am glad there is something not debatable 
that the gentleman has in charge. 

ae CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist on his point of 
order? 
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Mr. WINGO. I certainly insist on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and ten Members are present, a quorum. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Situs! that all debate on the pending amendment and amend- 
ments thereto close in one hour. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 7. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. GILLETT. I make the point of order that that is not in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that as the 
Chair counted a quorum but a minute ago, the motion is dilatory. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit a unanimous- 
consent request that one-half of this time be controlled by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and one-half by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. WINGO. I object, after the gentleman has consumed as 
much time as he and his colleagues have, to his shutting out any- 
body that wants to be heard. I shall object to any unanimous 
consents for the rest of the day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco]. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorer] is r ized. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I desire to direct 
attention to some facts disclosed in the Recorp. On the 29th 
of June last, the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop], secured unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of Senate resolution 
158, to extend the provisions of the Burton Act to July 1, 1919. 
That resolution provided for the diversion of 20,000 cubic feet 
of water per second at Niagara Falls. During that debate the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] moved the following 
amendment to the bill: 

Unless the Congress shall before that date enact legislation regulating 
and controlling the diversions of water from the Niagara River, or from 
boundary streams generally, in which event this resolution shall cease 
to be of any further force or effect. 

I read from the Recorp: 


Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
that the words “or from boundary streams generally” ought to be 
omitted. I do not think we want the waters of the cataract of Niagara 
in any wey taken away from the jurisdiction of the Committee on For- 
* ‘airs, acting in pursuance of a Heei te a foreign country. 

r. FLoop. I will say to the gentleman t in the formation of the 
Water-Power Committee and the rule that provided for it there was 
taken from it jurisdiction—or there never was given to it jurisdiction— 
of the waters of the Niagara River and other boundary streams, so that 
the Nia River and other boundary streams are left to the Committee 
on Fore Affairs. 

Thereupon my colleague [Mr. StarrForp] amended his amend- 
ment, as I had suggested, by striking out the words “or other 
boundary streams,” and so on. It thus appears that it was the 
understanding of the House on the 29th of June that jurisdiction 
over the diversion of the waters of the Niagara River was ex- 
clusively in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, as it ought to be, 
because of the fact that the amount of water which may be 
diverted there is fixed by a treaty between this country and 
Great Britain. The House took a recess only two weeks later. 
Members left this Chamber on that day, June 29, and went to 
their respective districts on the 15th of July supposing that 
the special committee which has in its charge the bill now before 
the House would not assume jurisdiction over the waters of the 
Niagara River. Nobody thought anything to the contrary. I 
went to Wisconsin and did not know until I received word from 
here that a provision to cover Niagara River had been incorpo- 
rated in this bill. 

This vastly important legislation is important enough without 
inserting in it something that never belonged rightfully to the 
committee which reported this bill. The pending measure is one 
of the most supremely important of all the bills relating to civil 
affairs which have been considered by Congress during the last 
half century, and yet we have only half a House here. Consid- 
eration of the bill was delayed until the hottest weather of the 
summer, when half of the House had gone home for the cam- 
paign, and then there was lugged into the bill something which, 
according to the distinct understanding on the 29th of June, 
should not be in it. And so we should adopt the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrrsonj— 
soon, by the way, to be a Senator from that State—and retain 
in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, where, under the rules of 
the House, it properly belongs, jurisdiction over the diversion 
= ne water at Niagara Falls under the treaty with Great 

ritain. 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? à 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. r 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Ninety-nine gentlemen of the committee are present, and, count- 
ing myself, makes 100—a quorum. . 

ae DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to contro- 
vert 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, may I make a parliamentary 
GaN whether this time is controlled by anyone except the 

a 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I understood I had 20 minutes of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection was made to the unanimous- 
consent request. The Chair will divide the time between those 
who favor and those who oppose it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask unanimous consent that I be recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does that mean that 10 minutes will be con- 
trolled by the other side also? 

Mr. GILLETT. No. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It would simply mean that two 
gentlemen would be recognized on the opposite side for Mr. 
Dempsey. I think that is fair. The gentleman is interested in 
this matter beyond any other Member. 

The CHAI . The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey] asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to controvert 
at all the point made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorrr]. I am willing to admit that there is a question of 
jurisdiction involved here, and I want to go further and to say 
that, under the rule as reported, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
has jurisdiction. I am going to say, though, that, with that 
conceded state of facts, this House ought to include Niagara in 
this bill, and I am going to say why. 

Last spring the Secretary of War made a survey of the indus- 
tries at Niagara Falls with reference to their use for war pur- 
poses, and he discovered that there was a shortage of 135,000 
horsepower. He estimated that theré would be a shortage for 
war purposes by the Ist day of January, 1919, of 200,000 horse- 
power. All of the industry and all of the power at Niagara 
Falls is used for war purposes. They make all the electrical 
products that go into war munitions. They make all the abra- 
sives, for instance, that are used in aeroplanes. They make all 
the ferrosilicon, without which 70 per cent of the steel that we 
have could not be made at all. 

The Secretary of War, finding that situation—finding that the 
power at Niagara Falls was absolutely essential for the con- 
duct of the war—sent a special message to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs urging that committee to pass a bill. He sent 
that in May last. Two such messages have been sent, and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has not acted. I do not believe 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs has even concluded its 
hearings. I understand that they have not printed their last 
hearing, much less have they reached the point where they are 
ready to go into executive session and consider any bill. They 
are far from reaching the point where they are able to say to 
this House that they can ever agree upon a bill. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Is it not true that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs had hearings practically up to the 
recess of Congress, when everybody went home? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is a fact that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs had a few hearings, very sparsely attended. I do not 
think at any given time there were over 4 members out of the 
21 present. I was present at all the hearings. The gentleman 
from Mississippi was present at parts of two hearings. I am 
not criticizing him. We are all glad that the gentleman had 
something else to do. We all love him and admire him, and we 
are glad that he is to be promoted. But I do say this, that the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs was unable to recognize the seri- 
ousness of the situation which confronted them. It was unable 
to attend the hearings in adequate numbers. It was unable to 
have enough hearings, It was unable to conclude its hearings. 
It was unable to reach any conclusion, and it has not yet 
reached the point where it is even ready to undertake to debate 
the question whether or not 


1918. 
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Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not yield yet. It has not yet reached 
the point where it has been able to debate and to ascertain 
whether or not it is ever likely to agree upon a bill. 

Now, let us see what the situation is. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi. 
was not at the meetings. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. I said you were at two meetings. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The gentleman realizes, 
however, that we have had this same question up and have 
considered it for six years. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. For seven or eight years. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I went with the committee 
to Niagara Falls and Buffalo, and we personally looked into 
the matter there. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. You did not have war then, and did not 
have a message from the Secretary of War saying that he 
needed these munitions for the use of the boys at the front, and 
not a man on the committee has awakened to the fact that you 
received that message. You have not responded to it. You 
are not at all alive to the situation. You think that it is the 
same as it was in the six or seven or eight years past, and you 
think it will do no harm to wait six or seven or eight years 
more in the future because you have waited six or seven or 
eight years in the past. That is the situation that confronts 
us. Now let us take the needs of the country into consideration. 

The Secretary of War, realizing that there was this shortage 
of power, realizing the necessity of obtaining additional power, 
sent for the power companies there and asked them what could 
be done. He had an investigation made by the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, and I call attention 
to the report of the Chief of Engineers. It was made in 
April and was presented to the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
In that report the Chief of Engineers said that if the 
work at Niagara Falls was undertaken at once it would 
result in there being produced 30,000 additional horsepower 
within 12 months, and 170,000 horsepower in consecutive 
periods of three months after that. The first additional horse- 
power would be produced in May, 1919, and units of 30,000 
horsepower each three months thereafter. The War Office needs 
that 60,000 additional horsepower on which they have figured 
for next spring. They have actually made an order alloting it, 
and besides that they went to the power companies at Niagara 
Falls and said to them, ‘Gentlemen, we have not been able as 
yet to get legislation, but we believe that we will get legislation, 
and we want you to go ahead with increasing your power there, 
and spend your money and take the risk as patriotic citizens.” 
The power companies responding have expended $800,000 of 
their money and are to-day proceeding as rapidly as they can; 
and according to the program laid down by the Secretary of 
War they will produce the power within the time named, and 
so aid in the carrying on of this war. 

Mr. HASTINGS. How much additional money does the gen- 
tleman say has been expended? X 

Mr. DEMPSEY. They have expended $800,000, without any 
license, without anything except the request on the part of the 
Secretary of War that they expend it, and that they take the 
risk; and the power company which is doing that work has 
reached the end of its ability to expend. It is selling its bonds, 
but this is a difficult time to sell bonds in competition with 
liberty bonds. It finds it impossible to raise money, because it 
has no license, and this work must stop. So, realizing that situa- 
tion and seeing that this bill was broad enough in its terms to 
include Niagara, I wrote the Secretary of War Sunday asking 
him whether Niagara should remain in the bill. He wrote back 
to me a letter, which you will find at page 10751 of the Recorp, 
in which he said that it would be so great a mistake that it 
would be almost a disaster for the work up there to stop, and 
that the work would cease unless we were able to pass a bill and 
unless it was included in this bill so that it could go into effect 
and become a law at once. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Les. 

Mr. HUSTED. Can this additional power which the gentle- 
man refers to be developed under the provisions of the bill as 
reported from the committee without in any way violating any 
of our treaty rights with Canada? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It can, and I answer the gentleman to that 
effect, and I would like the close attention of the House upon 
this question, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


The gentleman says that I 


The treaty with Great Britain is an executed treaty. Under 
its terms Canada has the right to divert 36,000 cubic feet per 
second and the United States has the right to divert 20,000 cubic 
feet per second. Canada and Great Britain have not the 
slightest interest in any way in what we divert. That is purely 
and wholly a domestic, an internal question. So that there is 
not the slightest reason, as the Secretary of War points out, why 
we should not go on and treat this particular diversion exactly 
as we treat all other diversions. Niagara is not here-asking 
special privileges. Niagara is here, having proved patriotic, 
haying spent nearly $1,000,000 of its own money, asking the right 
to go on in the same way that other power companies and other 
power sites are permitted to go on, under the same restrictions 
and under the same conditions, subject to the same law, with no 
additional privileges of any kind whatever, and asking that right 
to go on in order that the boys at the front may be supplied with 
gas, because all our gas is made up there, and so that we may 
supply them with munitions of war of all kinds. 

k Mr; HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 

on? é 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Les. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is there any shortage now in this country of 
these essential war materials which are exclusively produced 
by the power at Niagara Falls? . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask unanimous consent to continue for 
two minutes, to answer the gentleman’s question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will answer that the Secretary of War 
in his letter says that there is a shortage of such supplies, and 
that there will be a shortage of such supplies unless we are 
able to pass a bill which will enable the power there to be made 
thoroughly efficient. Now, gentlemen, the question is simply 
this: I would be glad to see the Foreign Affairs Committee have 
jurisdiction of anything of which it properly has jurisdiction. 
I have respect for all the members of that committee; but the 
question is, Which is the more important? Is it more important 
to produce 170,000 additional horsepower—and really more 
than that, because we will continue the operation during the 
war of the old plant—or is it more important that the jurisdic- 
tion of this committee should be recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, TEMPIE], a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr, TEMPLE, Mr. Chairman, I am rather surprised at some 
of the statements that have been made by the gentleman who 
has just preceded me, in view of the fact that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs some time ago reported a resolution which 
passed the House and the Senate, and is now in effect, which 
permits the power companies at Niagara Falls to use all of the 
20,000 cubic feet of water available under the treaty. Nothing 
is being held up. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not the gentleman know enough of the 
situation to know that that does not go at all to the question of 
Niagara's efficiency, that it develops at the low efficiency which 
prevails now, and that the two questions are as far apart as 
the poles? Or do the gentlemen of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee indulge in a very erroneous impression? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will answer that question. The whole of 
the water available is in use, and is being used now by- the 
companies that are in control. Long before a plant could be 
built farther down the stream that would get more fall, and con- 
sequently develop more power with the same water, the bill 
that is under contemplation, on which hearings have been had, 
will be reported out of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
provisions of that bill will be, it seems to me, much more in 
harmony with the treaty that has been negotiated and is now 
in force than a general bill covering the whole country. 

There is a good reason why the treaty which applies to the 
waters of Niagara River ought not to be applied to streams 
elsewhere in the United States. If this bill does conform in 
its provisions to all the requirements of the treaty, it is going 
to interfere with the development of streams not bound by 
that treaty. My own impression of the bill, from a somewhat 
careful reading, is that the treaty was not taken into considera- 
tion at all by the committee that reported the bill. The legis- 
lation concerning the development of Niagara should be pre- 
pared with a view to the treaty. l, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present, 
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Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman can not take me off my feet. 

Mr. WINGO. I can make the point of no quorum at any time, 
and I insist on the point; there are only 57 Members in the Hall. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman has two minutes more. 
The gentleman from Arkansas makes the point that no quorum 
is present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One 
hundred and three Members present, a quorum, and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania will proceed. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I had about concluded what 
I wanted to say. The waters of Niagara River are subject to 
treaty and the interior waters of the country are not. Legisla- 
tion providing for the use of interior waters ought not to be 
bound by the restrictions of that treaty, and this bill does 
not take into consideration the restrictions of the treaty. But 
the waters of Niagara are bound, and we are bound in dealing 
with the waters by the treaty in force. I submit to the Mem- 
bers of this House that this is no time for us to make laws 
that if applied to the development of water power at Niagara 
might affect matters dealt with in our treaty. Treaty rights 
ought to be respected. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be 
recognized in favor of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California was to be 
recognized next. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi is going to ask unanimous consent to 
present a modified amendment. Is that correct? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I expect to do so. 

Mr. RAKER. With that understanding, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not care to use any time. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 
deep interest my good friend from New York, Mr. DEMPSEY, 
feels in this matter. However, I can not share with him the 
view he takes of the effect of this amendment, It has always 
been recognized by Congress that Niagara Falls constituted a 
water power that should receive separate and distinct treat- 
ment for certain technical reasons. Some things under that 
treaty we can do, and there are many things we can not do in 
respect to the Falls of Niagara and the waters of Niagara River, 
and yet all these things we can do in respect to streams of the 
entire United States, That view was in the minds of this 
House when the special committee was appointed to take up 
water-power legislation, The rule was framed with that in 
view. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is there anything as a matter of fact in the 
provisions of this act which would interfere or conflict in any 
Way with our treaty with Canadn? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am not sure that it would in- 
terfere or conflict with the treaty with Canada unless we un- 
dertook to do some things which might be undertaken, and if I 
have time I will state what I mean by that. When the special 
committee was considering this bill I am advised they were dis- 
tinctly informed—and I wish to be corrected by the gentleman 
from Tennessee if I am not right—the committee was distinctly 
informed that they had no jurisdiction over Niagara Falls or 
the water power there, and for that reason they naturally and 
properly declined to give any consideration to the special condi- 
tions affecting the water power at that place. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that my informa- 
tion was that the language used in the special rule excluded con- 
sideration of all bills of which the Foreign Affairs Committee 
had jurisdiction; that we were excluded from considering the 
boundary waters, and especially Niagara. When gentlemen 
came before the committee, witnesses, and began to make state- 
ments concerning it, I said every time, that I understood from 
the rule, from my construction of it, that the special Water 
Power Committee had no jurisdiction of any question arising 
with reference to legislation touching boundary waters, because 
I understood boundary waters were all of them more or less 
affected by general or special treaty stipulations of which the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs had special jurisdiction. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gen- 
tleman for his frank and complete statement. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsey], if I understand his viewpoint 
correctly, has just one reason why he wants Niagara Falls in- 
cluded within the purview of this bill, and that is to get speedy 
action for the further development of the Falls. But if the gen- 
tleman will give a moment's calm thought to the parliamentary 
and practical situation, I do not believe he will retain that for 


very long. We have been trying in Congress for four years to 
pass a general water-power bill, and we have not yet done it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
How long haye we been trying to pass a bill for Niagara 
Falls? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The same length of time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; twice as long. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That may be, but we have passed 
it twice in the House. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And we have passed the general water bill 
twice in the House. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have been trying for four 
years to pass a general bill and have not yet done it. When 
this bill is passed it will go to conference, and it certainly will 
never be reported from the conference before the new year, and 
I doubt that the conference report will be adopted in many, 
many months of time, so that the gentleman will not gain at all 
any time by having Niagara Falls included in the bill, and as 
a matter of fact the situation there is not quite so bad as it has 
been painted. In the first place, our committee has reported a 
resolution, which has passed and is now a law, authorizing the 
full development of all of the 20,000 cubic feet that we can 
develop upon our side of Niagara Falls. The gentleman from 
New York a moment ago called attention to the fact that that 
resolution did not provide for the complete efficiency in the 
development, and in that he is correct; but I want to call his 
attention to the fact that there is nothing in this bill either 
which makes those power companies develop those 20,000 cubic 
feet to their full efficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, may I have three 
minutes more? I do not believe many gentlemen care to discuss 


S. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has promised 30 minutes, in- 
cluding 5 the gentleman has used, to gentlemen in favor of the 
amendment. However, if no one desires to use more time in 
opposition to the amendment, the Chair will put the gentleman's 
request. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, all I ask is that we be given 
our full half hour. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman from New York 
had additional time. 

1 Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not object to your having the full half 
our. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to object to 
the three minutes extension, but was not the time fixed by 
motion of the House at one hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is very true. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Are the three minutes to be taken out of 
the other side? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We gave additional time to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But I expect that that will be taken out of 


our half hour. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Oh, I would understand that the 
three minutes should be taken out of the half hour of those in 
favor of the amendment. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Is there any half hour assigned to that side 
or this side? There was just a motion that the time be limited 
to one hour. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then the time is not to be extended any 
longer than the hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Not- 
withstanding the fact that by motion we provided that all de- 
bate on this amendment and all amendments thereto should close 
in one hour, that does not abrogate the general.rule limiting 
debate to 10 minutes on each particular amendment that is 
offered. I make the point of order that all debate upon this 
amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I submit that 
the motion was made that debate upon this amendment was to 
close In one hour. 

Mr. WINGO. This amendment and all amendments thereto, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, it is easy to get around that. 
The gentleman can move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. He has asked unanimous 
consent, and there is no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not yet been put. The gentleman 
from Minnesota asks unanimous consent to proceed for three 
minutes. Is there objection? : 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I object. There is a parlia- 
mentary inquiry pending. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
last word. 


Then I move to strike out the 
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Mr. WINGO. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
can not do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman for 
three minutes, Inasmuch as it is allotted to the Chair to divide 
the time among the members of the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the Chair can not do that without unanimous consent, and that 
was objected to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can recognize any member of 
the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. But, Mr. Chairman, the Chair certainly does 
not wish to set a precedent that the Chair can arbitrarily ex- 
tend the time of any Member when the committee objects to it. 
I do not object to the chairman's count, but I do object to any 
such rule as that, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman no doubt does not object 
to the Chairman’s count because it has been correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I submit that debate has been 
fixed at one hour, and in that hour I assume the Chairman can 
recognize anyone he sees fit. 

Mr. WINGO, Does the Chair rule that he can be heard for 
three minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman if 
he has the power. 

Mr. WINGO. Did the Chair overrule my point of order that 
the Chair can not arbitrarily recognize a man for any amount 
of time he desires after objection is made to a request for unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion, where the 
committee passes an order that an hour of debate shall be used 
on a certain amendment and all amendments thereto, leaving 
it to the Chair to designate whom he shall recognize, that he 
possibly would have the right to recognize the gentleman from 
Minnesota for five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Or for the whole hour? That is a new ruling. 
There never has been anything like that suggested in this or 
any other intelligent legislative body. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is trying to divide the time 
equally among the Members, 5 minutes at a time, 30 minutes 
of debate against and 30 minutes for the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. But that right was not granted. I objected to 
such unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Under the rules of the House we are operating 
under the five-minute rule. No decision of the Chair can abro- 
gate the rules of the House. The committee has not undertaken 
to abrogate the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee fixed the time. 

Mr. WINGO. The committee limited the time of debate under 
the rules of the House. The committee certainly can not abro- 
gate the rules of the House. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the 
regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi demands 
the regular order. The gentleman from Minnesota is recognized 
for three additional minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, in further refer- 
ence to the proposition of time, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to this important fact I deem material. Our hear- 
ings developed the fact that these power companies are not 
waiting for the passage of this general law or any other law, 
but ever since the beginning of March have been developing to 
the fullest extent of their power the water power at Niagara 
Falls in violation of the law, believing a law will some time be 
passed to legalize that which they have done. There is nobody 
controverting that well-established fact. The power companies 
at Niagara Falls at this minute are developing with all the 
speed that money and men can bring the power to the full 
capacity of those falls, and it matters not whether this or any 
other amendment shall be adopted they are going to continuc 
that work, and they are doing it knowing that the Government 
will, no doubt, in the end legalize that which they are doing. 
It could not be possible to bring full relief. The gentleman has 
rightly stated that we want 170,000 horsepower, with one hun- 
dred and twenty-odd thousand now, but if wishes were horses 
how fast we would ride. You can not produce that power by 
the passage of this bill or any other bill affecting Niagara Falls. 
It takes time to secure that which the gentleman asks for and 
that which we would like to see, and it will take not 10 months 
but four years, and every man knows it; but now for the imme- 
diate present they are developing the power there with all the 
speed that they ean to furnish power for these munition plants. 
The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, I think, have been 
exceedingly earnest in their serious investigation of this par- 
ticular and peculiar proposition. Do not ever let it pass from 


your minds that we must, before we have finished with Niagara 
Falls, compel one of the power companies that is there to change 
its plant, and change it so that it will have an increased effi- 
ciency, much greater than it now has, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is in the minds of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If I liad the time, but I have not. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, to endeavor to put this 
general dam bill on the Niagara situation is like trying to fit a 
hand-me-down coat on a man with a hump on his back. This 
bill is designed to fit a certain situation. It has general appli- 
cation. It is intended to promote development, to apply to cases 
remote from industrial centers where there are no works at 
this time, where new works will be installed, and where a great 
outlay will be necessary in order to harness the water. It does 
not fit Niagara. The works are already there. The great bulk 
of the money has already been expended. It is close to great 
industrial centers, so that the demand for power is there. 
Niagara affords the cheapest power in the United States; no 
inducements need be offered to concerns to locate there, It is an 
entirely different situation from what a dam site would be out 
somewhere in the Rocky Mountains or over on the Columbia 
River or some other place to which this general dam act is de- 
signed to apply. 

Now, another point. We have at Niagara to deal with a 
treaty situation. Perhaps the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
does not know all about such situations; but at least it seems 
to me that its members ought to be assumed to know more than 
somebody who knows nothing at all. For years they have been 
studying this Niagara situation. For years they have been hold- 
ing hearings and trying to work out a solution consistent with 
the public interest. We have reported two bills. We have got 
a bill very similar to this one before us now being considered. 
We have held hearings day after day and have had come before 
us the highest experts in the land, people who know all about 
the Niagara situation and who have told us all they know, 
whereas the Special Water Power Committee has held no hear- 
ings on the Niagara situation, has not considered it for a 
moment, does not know whether this bill fits that situation or 
not, and necessarily could not have the understanding and the 
knowledge of the situation that we have. Now, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs have studied this situation, and it seems to 
me that the public welfare requires that we should consider 
some bill that comes from that committee in order to get a fit 
and suitable bill. 

Now, there is another point connected with Niagara. The 
State of New York claims certain rights in the Niagara water 
power, and under charters from the State of New York certain 
concerns have been there for years availing themselves of these 
waters, and they have taken for their own use, for their own 
selfish benefit and profit, all of the benefit derived from water 
power at Niagara. 

These corporations claim to have vested rights. They have 
their works there and their dams, and they have spent a lot of 
money. ‘They say that the Federal Government has no right 
to come in there and deal with the situation as a new situation. 
This general dam bill deals with all situations as new situa- 
tions. Therefore it is necessarily inapplicable to the situation 
at Niagara. 

Speaking for myself as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I would be glad to see that committee relieved of 
the consideration of this question forever. We have labored 
long on it, We have sweated a lot trying to work out that 
proposition, and I am satisfied that no bill will ever be reported 
by that committee that will meet my full approval, and I doubt 
very much if any bill will come out of it that I can vote for 
at all. 

The whole truth about the situation is that the concerns at 
Niagara, being in possession of the water and drawing the 
entire benefit from it, have been themselves an obstacle to legis- 
lation by Congress. They themselves held back the arm of 
Congress and kept it from writing a law that would protect the 
rights of the American people. They, more than anybody else, 
are responsible for the delay. And it is only now, when this 
war is on, when they can make the excuse of war necessity, 
that these selfish concerns seek to step in and get for the next 
50 years the benefit of Niagara which they have already enjoyed 
for so long. For the next 50 years they expect to enjoy the 
monopoly of Niagara as they have in the past. For the next 50 
years they expect to sweat the people of Buffalo and of the 
whole country under these rights they now seek under the guise 
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of a war necessity. They have contracts with our Government 
which gre exceedingly unfair and oppressive. They have 
gotten them beeause they were in a situation to demand them. 
And I, for one, would rather suffer some of the things we need 
now than to perpetuate at Niagara these grasping and avari- 
‘cious concerns that have wrung the blood out of the people 
during all these years. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I have consulted with the 
gentleman, from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Wcol, and the gentleman from Arkansas 
is willing to withdraw his objection to the time being divided 
as was originally suggested between Mr. Harrison for the 
amendment and myself against the amendment. 

Here is the difficulty, if the Chair pleases, that I think we 
are going to meet: The Committee on Foreign Affairs is here, 
and they will speak individually as to this matter. I am prac- 
tically single-handed. I represent this district, and I will 
have to speak longer than the five minutes allowed under the 
rule as I understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN, What time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Lask unanimous consent that the remaining 
part of the 30 minutes on my side be at my disposal, either 
for myself or such gentlemen as I wish to have recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman: 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, a inquiry. 

IAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. What time remains now for either side? 
Mr. DEMPSEY. How much time have we of the 30 minutes? 
The CHAIRMAN, Twenty minutes have been devoted to 

the debate by those in favor of the amendment and 12 minutes 
Lave been used by the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMP- 
SEY} in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Parker] wishes to be recognized against the 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] for five minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
only a word. 

This is a practical question. Of course, Niagara is governed 
by treaty. Of course, if we pass the bill as it is, it will not 
touch the water powers that are there now or change the pres- 
ent treaty, but if we have any new treaty, say, during the recess 
of Congress there ought to be somebody that could take care 
of the matter. And I really think everybody in this House, as 
æ practical matter, would say that we should not have two 
commissions to regulate water powers throughout the United 
States. The questions are the same. The questions of rates, 
of accounting, of the managing of the net investment—all the 
questions at Niagara—will be just the same, because the United 
States wants to take a great deal more water and to get a great 
deal more fall, whether they get more or not, and to see that the 
best thing is done. 

I do not know anything about the technicalities of this mat- 
ter, but I do regret very much that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs should insist that if a new treaty is made it should wait 
upon their being able to pass a new bill, which is very question- 
able, and which would provoke a great deal of debate. The 
practical way to dispose of this matter is to say nothing about 
Niagara, but give the whole practical management of water 
power to the commission now created by this bill, for this bill 
is going through. And when that is done the question as to 
how much jurisdiction shall be given under new treaties will 
belong to the President, where it now belongs, and to the new 
treaties when ratified by the Senate, This is the practical way 
of disposing of the whole matter. If the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs want to change this, let them pass a bill. They can do 
it afterwards as well as before this bill passes. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take 10 minutes, 
so do not be discouraged by the Chair’s allowing me that much 
time. I wish simply to answer what has been advanced by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mirrer], who seems to be the 
only gentleman who has spoken to anything except jurisdiction 
and who has spoken very fairly and very considerately and for 
whose manner of presenting the subject I have nothing but 
praise. But I want to answer his argument and say something 
about the argument advanced by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. TEMPLE] also. Both of them suid that by passing 
the special resolution which we have passed here from year to 
year we have provided for full development. They did not mean 
that. If they had been speaking thoughtfully and had analyzed 


what they said they would not have made that statement, 


All that that means is that fhe power company, with their 
present methods of development, with an efficiency on the part 


of the Niagara Falls Power Co. of only 10 horsepower per cubie 
foot per second, has the right to use this power. 


What we 
insist upon is a new development by which we will develop 21 
horsepower per cubie foot per second—more than twice as much, 

Now, they can use it for 10 horsepower per cubic foot per 
second with their present equipment, with their present ineffi- 
eient methods, but in order to get 21 horsepower per eubie foot 
per second they will have to spend $16,000,000. That is the 
difference. They will have to make an enormous change, a 
total change, of the method of using the power. One company 
develops part of its power efficiently—only a part of it—while 
the other gets only less than half efficiency. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. T want to ask the gentleman a question right 


Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield very gladly. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not possible that the present water-power 
organizations at Niagara may be very anxious to get the ap- 
plication of this bill, which will give them a 50-year charter, 
while a fuller study and a bill for Niagara alone can be hedged 
about by many conditions that are not in this bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am very glad the gentleman asked that 
question, because it brings to my mind something that I ought 
to have said, and I am glad to say it now. ‘The gentleman 
charged by this administration with water-power questions, 
Mr. Bulkley, was in my office this morning, and he stated that 
the Niagara companies had said this to him—this provides for 
a term not to exceed 50 years—he said that the Niagara com- 
panies said to him, “ We are willing to take such a term as you 
deem to be a fit and proper term, and upon which we can raise 
money. We are willing to pay such royalties as you deem fit 
and proper. We are willing to take it subject to such limita- 
tions and conditions as you deem adequate and proper.” He 
said, “I believe that these companies which have been at- 
tacked and which in the face of attack have spent nearly a 
million dollars, without any security for its return, should have 
this said in their behalf, because it is only fair that it should 
be said, and it fs only fair that. Congress should have an ade- 
quate idea of their patriotism and loyalty in this matter.” 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not believe that there is a Member of 
this Congress that thinks that Congress would not recompense 
any expense that these companies should go to in preparing 
for war, but I will say to the gentleman that my greatest ob- 
jection to this bill is this 50-year license. I do not like a 
license as long as that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is not 50 years. It is not to exceed 50 
years. Let me say to the gentleman that these companies have 
said to the Secretary of War something that is unique. I call 
the attention of the Members of this House to the fact that 
they have said something that is unique in the history of this 
war. Every man who has built a manufacturing plant, every 
man who has undertaken new work of any kind, has asked the 
Government to reimburse him for the added cost, because of 
the fact that it is an increased expense to do these things under 
war conditions. But the people at Niagara have not asked for 
any such conditions. 

Now, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mitre] said that 
the power companies are going on and that they will go on. The 
gentleman is simply mistaken in his facts. The facts are these: 
The power companies have had five dredges up there and they 
have pulled off three. For what reason? Because they have 
been unable to sell their bonds; because the company doing 
this work has exhausted its cash. It is unable to sell its bonds 
because it has not a license, and the work will stop. 

Now, the gentleman from Minnesota also says that this gen- 
eral water-power bill does not provide for efficiency. The gen- 
tleman has not graced us by his presence during the considera- 
tion of the bill, and he simply is not familiar with the provisions 
of the bill. The bill, of course, provides for efficiency. No gen- 
eral water-power bill would for one moment be passed or even 
considered by this House which did not provide for efficiency. 
The gentleman simply is not famfliar with the provisions of the 
bill under consideration. It provides fully, of course, for effi- 
ciency. Do you believe that the great House of Representatives 
would pass a general water-power bill and not provide for effi- 
ciency, and would provide for efficiency in one dealing with one 
water power alone? Sueh a thought is unthinkable. It is un- 
believable, and it is contrary to the facts. 

All I have to say in conclusion is that the question is simply 
this: Is it more important to provide munitions of war or to 
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respect the jurisdiction of this committee? Is it more important 
to send the things which would enable the boys at the front to 
do the things which they did at Chateau-Thierry? Is it more 
important to enable them to drive the Germans back, or is it 
more important to wait until sometime in the indefinite future 
when the Committee on Foreign Affairs may agree upon a bill? 
The only member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs who has 
talked on the subject of an agreement is the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Houppieston], and he says he does not think any 
bill is going to be reported to which he can agree; and from 
my observation of that committee I say I think they are as 
far from an agreement now as they were in May, when they 
undertook the consideration of their bill. I do not believe they 
have made any progress, or that they can come before you and 
promise that there is any likelihood of an agreement. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I am anxious to see action taken with reference 
to further development of power at Niagara Falls, but I do not 
believe that Niagara Falls and Niagara River should be put into 
the same category as the other navigable waters of the country. 

My friend and colleague, Mr. Dempsey, has spoken of the 
patriotism of these power companies and of their willingness 
to go forward with development without regard to expense and 
without reference to their possible reimbursement. Now, what 
has happened is this situation: Mr. Bulkley and Gen. Keller, 
representing the War Department, went to Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo, and after negotiations finally arranged with the two 
companies there to get together. The securities in the com- 
bined companies are to aggregate their book statements of val- 
ues. Now, the companies, when they made the application for 
reorganization, instead of going to the Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York for approval of their securities and the new 
organization, went to the State legislature and got passed a 
special act to approve their securities, because the companies 
were afraid to go to the public service commission to get the 
approval. They knew that the public service commission prob- 
ably never would approve the plan of finance which they had. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Does not the gentleman think that the State 
Legislature of New York, made up of 51 senators and a large 
number of representatives, is as important a body as three ap- 
pointed officers of the State government? 

Mr. GORDON. Their functions are entirely different. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. We have a public service com- 
mission, created for the specific purpose of handling subjects of 
this kind, and it is not necessary for any corporation to go to 
the legislature to get u special charter for itself unless it wants 
something that it ought not to have. 

Mr. GORDON. Of course. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. When these people came to 
Washington before the Committee on Foreign Affairs and pre- 
sented the same kind of a financial plan which had been pre- 
sented to the State legislature, we on the committee refused to 
be either intimidated or coerced to force through that measure. 
If these companies had come forward with the right kind of a 
proposition, if they had been willing to have their securities 
properly inspected and the people properly safeguarded, we 
would have had no objection to their bill or their financial plan. 

On the other side of the river the Province of Ontario is ar- 
ranging to develop, under complete government control, 1,000,000 
horsepower, and over in Canada, just across the river, power is 
being sold for about one-half what it is being sold for on Ameri- 
can territory. The Committee on Foreign Affairs is not holding 
up this matter because it has any grievance against the com- 
panies, It is holding it up merely because conditions are such 
that the committee believes that special provisions and special 
plans should be made concerning the development and distribu- 
tion of power at Niagara Falls on the American side. We want 
as good a deal as our competitors on the Canadian side of the 
river have, and that is the only reason why I am against having 
the Niagara River and the Niagara Falls development excluded 
from the general water-power bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and twenty-two Mem- 
bers, a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to a brief statement in the hearings. Mr. 
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State of New York, came down before this Special Water Power 
Committee to present his views on the subject, and in the outset 
the chairman of the committee said: 

I will state, Mr. Horton, in order to make it perfectly clear, that we 
will favor an emendment to the bill which will make it perfectly clear 
that this bill does not intend to deal with boundary waters. hat is 
the purpose of the committee. 

That was the assurance given to the representative of the 
Conservation Commission of the State of New York when he 
came down here. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the same rule ought not to apply to the 
development of water pewer at Niagara Falls and the rapids 
below Niagara and the rapids in the St. Lawrence River that 
applies to all the other streams of the country. 

I was a member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee when 
this matter was first taken up by Congress a great many years 
ago, and it was taken up by Congress because certain farsighted 
gentlemen, realizing the possibilities of developing the water 
power at Niagara and in the rapids below Niagara and in the 
St. Lawrence River, had acquired all of the rights that could be 
acquired outside of Congress and had gotten charters in per- 
petuity and had started to develop the water power at these 
falls, which, in the opinion of the committee and in the opinion 
of the people of this country, seriously threatened the destruc- 
tion or the impairment of the beauties of that wonderful natural 
spectacle. 

Mr. DEMPSEY rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I can not yield. So Congress was called 
upon by a popular demand all over this country to take hold of 
the matter in some way to prevent that destruction. So we did. 
We passed a law which prevented the destruction of Niagara as 
a wonderful natural spectacle. Then they came and wanted to 
develop the power in the rapids below Niagara, and Congress 
extended its protecting arm even to that stretch of the river and 
forbade those gentlemen to go in there and injure the rapids as a 
natural spectacle, So these gentlemen went farther down the 
river and acquired all the rights that could be acquired. The 
Aluminum Co. of America, which we know is an absolute 
monopoly, acquired all the rights that can be acquired outside 
of Congress at the Long Sault, where it is possible to develop 
anywhere from 800,000 to 1,000,000 horsepower. They acquired 
‘that under a charter in perpetuity. As I stated the other day, 
these are particular water powers, out of the class of others, 
because they ure so wonderfully beautiful that all of the people 
of this country are interested, nnd not only the people of this 
country but the people of Canada and all the world are inter- 
ested in their preservation. Fifty thousand or perhaps 60,000 
people annually go there simply for the pleasure and the profit 
that they derive from a contemplation of these wonderful works 
of nature. So Congress has said time and again, at the very 
outset of water-power legislation, that these particular water 
powers shall not be so developed as to desecrate these majestic 
natural spectacles, and for 10 long years or more these gentle- 
men have been knocking at the door of Congress begging the 
opportunity, under the exclusive rights that they have already 
acquired, to come and develop water power there and to injure 
and seriously impair, if not, as I say their original intention 
was, to utterly destroy these works of nature which it is the duty 
of the Representatives of the people of this country to protect. 

Now, when this particular committee was created and the 
representative of the Conservation Commission of the State of 
New York came down to see what was going to be done with 
these particular water-power possibilities, the chairman of the 
committee assured him at the very outset that the committee had 
no intention of touching them, and that it was the deliberate 
purpose of the committee to agree to an amendment exempting 
them from the jurisdiction and authority of this commission. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent 
that my amendment may be modified. The Clerk has the modi- 
fication. 

Mr. WINGO. I object to any modification. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I offer as a substitute the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. WINGO. I should like to know if debate is closed by 
order of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are five minutes undisposed of. 
Does the gentleman from Arkansas desire to be heard? If so, 
the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. WINGO. I shall be glad to be heard. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I ask that my substitute 
be read now. 

Mr. WINGO. I object to the reading of it now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 


Horton, who represented the Conservation Commission of the ' nized. 
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Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I think it is unfortunate that 
those of us who constantly attend the sessions of the House and 
seldom speak are denied an opportunity to be heard freely on 
a matter of this importance by the Members who have wasted 
so much time on this bill. It is alse unfortunate that so few 
Members have been present this afternoon. I have carefully 
counted; and at no time have I been able to count 100 Members, 
and the only way a quorum has been counted has been by in- 
cluding the Members fast asleep in the cloakroom. The bill 
under consideration is a general water-power bill, covering by 
a geperal law the control and use of the water power of the 
country. 

The pending amendment seeks to destroy the general nature 
of the bill by exempting from its provisions Niagara Falls and 
other power sites of a certain class. The amendment is urged, 
not because Niagara Falls and the other sites covered by the 
amendment are not proper subjects for legislation by Congress 
but simply because Niagara Falls and all matters relating 
thereto are within the sole jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and for the further reason, it is alleged, that 
treaty rights are involved at Niagara Falls, and therefore we 
should not include it in a general law. 

Members of the Foreign Affairs Committee say if you will 
adopt this amendment they will report a bill controlling the 
water power at Niagara. The trouble with that promise is that 
it is worn out, having been too often made to the House during 
the last seven years, and no serious effort having been made to 
meet it. To offset this we have the letter of the Secretary of 
War, urging for war reasons of the most urgent nature that 
Niagara be included and something definite be done at once. 
No treaty right is involved. The treaty is executed, we, under 
its terms, getting so much water; and all that is proposed by 
this bill is to regulate and control the use of water power that is 
conceded to us by the treaty. Canada can have no interest in 
how we allot our portion of the water, the manner in which we 
regulate its use, and the control and restrictions we exercise 
over it. 

Adopt this amendment and you leave Niagara Falls uncon- 
trolled until such time as the Foreign Affairs Committee sees 
fit to act, and judging by its former conduct no reasonable hope 
can exist for early action. Not only will the adoption of this 
amendment leave Niagara uncontrolled, but you will cripple 
the efforts of the War Department and also destroy the general 
. character of your proposed legislation. But, you say, Niagara 
is different. It is true, and it is also true that every water- 
power site is different from every other water-power site; but 
that does not make it impracticable to have a general law gov- 
erning and controlling the use of all of them, Make an excep- 
tion in favor of Niagara, and then those who desire control and 
use of sites on the Illinois River will use it as a precedent, 
claiming that the situation on the Illinois is peculiar, and as a 
result special legislation will be urged and enacted for each site, 
and the whole become a farce, so that in a few years the courts 
will have to decide what particular law is applicable in any 
given case. 

If you are going to enact a general water-power bill I am for 
it, provided you adopt the Ferris amendment; but whatever is 
adopted let it be general and include all sites, and thereby 
avoid the evils and confusion of special legislation. I know 
very little about Niagara, and care nothing except for the 
public good, and having confidence in the War Department I 
shall vote against the amendment. 

On the bill as 2 whole I believe the President is right, and 
shall vote for the motion of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. FERRIS] to recommit the bill. If that fails, I shall then 
vote against the bill, as I am opposed to the recapture clause of 
the bill and am not surprised that it is thought the President 
will veto it if the Ferris amendment is not adopted. The recap- 
ture cause is the vital part of the bill. So let us keep the bill 
a general one by voting down the Harrison amendment, then 
adopt the Ferris proposal, and we shall have a law that can 
be supported and defended and under which our water power 
can and will be fully and fairly developed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 54, line 9, after the words San Francisco,” insert the follow- 
ing: Provided Further, That the > provisions of this act shall not apply 
to the waters of N ra River, gara Fa or of any other waters 
that form a part of the boundary streams of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, and which are subject to treaty provisions.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. WINco) they were—ayes 51, noes 43. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 


Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. DEMPSEY 
and Mr. Harrison of Mississippi to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
52, noes 64. 

So the amendment in the nature of a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 9, page 54, add a new section, as follows: 

= poriga this act shall be construed as conferring any jurisdic- 
tion or authority in the commission over any streams or water which 
forms in part the bou between the United States and Canada, ex- 
cept over the waters of the Niagara River at the Falls of Niagara and 
above the rapids.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. WINGO. Does not the vote now recur upon the original 
amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARBISON], 
the substitute having been defeated. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. As I understand it, we agreed 
to vote upon the substitute instead of the original amendment; 
it was modified by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no; I objected to that. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, it is my un- 
derstanding that we were voting upon the substitute. I asked 
unanimous consent to modify the amendment in accordance 
with the provisions of the substitute, but it was objected to, 
and I then offered it as a substitute. The vote first came upon 
the substitute, and that is what the tellers were called on, and 
the vote now recurs on the original amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. There is no question about it; that is the par- 
liamentary situation. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw any point of order, 
just so long as there will be no debate upon it. 

Pg WINGO. But the gentleman can not withdraw my point 
of order. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, my understanding is that 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] simply modi- 
fied his amendment, and that the modification was made with 
the consent of the committee, and that it was voted upon as 
modified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed by the Clerk that 
the gentleman from Mississippi offered the amendment which 
was just voted upon as a substitute. That was voted upon and 
was reported as a substitute by the Clerk. The question now 
recurs upon the original amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hannlisox of Mississippi) there were—ayes 24, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I now offer my amend- 
ment, which 1 sent to the desk and which has been reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment which the Clerk has reported. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment provides 
that the commission created under the bill shall have no juris- 
diction over any boundary waters except those in the Niagara 
River at the Falls and above the rapids. In other words, they 
would not have any jurisdiction over the rapids below the Falls 
cr over any boundary waters in the St. Lawrence River. I do 
not care to discuss the matter further. [Cries of “ Vote!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I understand there is an amend- 
ment pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Dorz- 
xus] has an amendment pending, also the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the chairman of the committee to a matter at the 
bottom of page 37, to the words in line 24, beginning “ but in no 
ease,” and I asked the chairman of the committee yesterday what 
that meant. He said he was going to confer with some expert 
in the department. 

Mr. SIMS. That is with reference to power. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. The language is: 

But in no case shall a license be issued free of char; 
ment and utilization of power created by any navi on dam and that 


the amount therefor in any license shall as nearly as pos- 
sible that ed by the commission to be the value of such power. 


for the develop- 


My amendment is to strike out all of that paragraph after the 
word “dam,” in line 2, page 38. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I have had no opportunity to con- 
fer with the gentleman who drew the bill, consequently I do not 
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know what was intended or not intended, so far as having con- 
ferred with him is concerned, but on account of the bill having 
been drawn by a departmental committee and having been 
considered by engineers and lawyers and the three Secretaries, 
and I do net know how many others, I do not feel willing to 
consent to the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no amendment pending, is there? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi has an 
amendment pending. 

Mr. RAKER. He can not offer an amendment without return- 
ing to that section. 

Mr. SIMS. We agreed to return to it. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no; not for the purpose of offering an 
amendment, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Oh, yes. What else are you going to 
return to it for? 

Mr. RAKER. For nothing. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all 
after the word “dam,” in line 2, page 88, down to and including 
line 5. Now, Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of paragraph (e), 
page 37, line 10, are these words: 

(e) That the licensee shall to the United States reasonable an- 
nual charges in an amount to fixed by the commission. 

That is all right, of course. Then there is this remarkable 
language, beginning at the bottom of that page. However, be- 
fore that it provides that power can be granted free to certain 
people, and then it says: 

But in no case shall a license be issued free of charge for the de- 
velopment and utilization of power created by any navigation dam. 

Now, listen: 

And that the amount 
nearly as possible that 
of such power. 

In other words, if a man goes on a navigation dam and con- 
structs the necessary plant and develops the power he is ex- 
cepted from this general provision here that he pay reasonable 
rates, but the measure of the tax that he shall pay is whatever 
the value of the power may be that he produces. That, of 
course, is ridiculous. No man is going to develop power there 
at tremendous expense and pay back to the Government the 
value of the power. The language of (e) is that the licensee 
shall pay to the United States reasonable annual charges. 
This provides that at a navigation dam, whatever power is 
produced, the value of the power that he produces he will have 
ne pay the Federal Government for the privilege of produc- 

it. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Is it not a fact that a navigation dam 
under this bill has been defined to be a dam built by the United 
States? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; that is not the fact. A navigation 
dam is defined under this bill as a dam built by the United 
States with or without contribution from other sources, so if 
an individual or corporation should go in with the United States 
to construct a navigation dam with the understanding they 
should have the power, then whatever power they produce, why, 
the Government taxes them the value of it for the privilege. 
Take one illustration. As I stated here the other day, down 
on the Black Warrior River at that dam 63 feet high we took 
out two dams and made one dam do the work of three in order 
to have a level of 63 feet deep. We provided at that time that 
the foundation should be so constructed that it will be possible 
hereafter to develop water power there. Now, some develop- 
ment company would come along and make a contract with 
the commission to go to this dam on the Black Warrior River 
and develop power. This is a navigation dam, and under this 
language, if I construe it right, the commission would have to 
say, “ Very well; you can go and develop the power, but we 
will charge you whatever the value of the power happens to be 
for the privilege of developing it.” 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If the gentleman will permit a suggestion. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Certainly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. When the gentleman raised that question, 
he will remember, I suggested that an amendment of this nature 
would cure the defect. After the word “power,” strike out the 
period and insert a comma and add this language: 


Less a fair return on any amount the licensee may have contributed 
to the construction of such project. 


Mr, HUMPHREYS. It occurs to me what he ought to pay is 
a reasonable annual charge. The commission have the right to 
fix a reasonable annual charge. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired 
and the question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The committee divided. 


therefor in any license shall be as 
by the commission to be the value 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the 
amendment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 38, line 2, after the word “dam,” strike out the remainder of 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is again on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment and possibly the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi may accept it, and that is simply to say, after the word 
“dam,” “and that the amount charged therefor in any license 
shall be such as determined by the commission.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Of course that is entirely satisfactory, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Ea was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I desire consideration of the 
amendment which I offered yesterday and which is now pend- 
ing if all amendments to the bill under the five-minute rule have 
been made. I would like to have the amendment read. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I reserved a point of order 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
yesterday. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let it be reported. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It will take 10 or 15 minutes to read it. 

Mr. FERRIS. You can not tell whether it is subject to a point 
of order unless it is read. It never has been read, and I ask 
that the amendment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan was offered for information of the committee 
and has never been reported to the committee properly as an 
amendment. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, a suggestion. Will the gentleman 
from Michigan give the salient points of the difference between 
the proposed amendment and the existing bill and have the 
amendment entered in the Rxconn as having been read? It will 
take 20 minutes at least to read it. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes; but some Members have expressed a 
desire to have the amendment read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, you can not consider an amend- 
ment until it is reported. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I think it has to be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read a portion of the amendment as follows: 

Mr. DOREMUS moves to amend v. 
after section 2, on page 24, and quate ae feu thereof tie pee Bo 

“Sec. 8. That the words defined in n shall have the follow- 
ing, meanings when found in this act, to wit: 

* Public lands’ means such lands and interest in lands owned 
the United States as are subject to private appropriation and 
as 


under publie-land laws. It shall not include reservations,“ 
after defined. 


terest in lands acquired and held for any Fae urpose. 

Union, the District of 
Columbia, and any organized Territory of the United States. 

Municipality means a city, . 3 district, aunga 

district, or other political subdivision a State, competent under the 
to carry on the business of developing, transmitting, 

utilizing. or distributing power. 

“* Muni jurposes’ means and includes all purposes within 

munici powers as defined by the constitution or laws of the State 

or by the charter of the, municipality. 

“*Navigation dam means a dam or other work, constructed or 
owned by the United States for the improvement of navigation, with 
or without contribution from others, from which flows surplus water 
not e for navigation that may be of under the provisions 
0 a 


dams, 
which 


ject work’ means the physical structures of a project. 

“Sec. 4. That the commission ts hereby authorized and empowered— 

„n) To make investigations and to collect and record data concern- 
ing the power industry and its relation to other Industries and to 
interstate or foreign commerce, and concerning the location, capacity, 
development costs, and relation to markets of power sites. and whether 
the er from navigation dams can be advantageously used b — 
su 
may deem necessary or useful for the purposes 


United States for its pone purposes, and what is a fair value 
power, to the extent it 
of this act 

“(b) To cooperate with the executive departments and other agencies 
of the Government in such investigations; and fer such purpose the 
several departments and agencies are authorized and directed, upon the 


and informa- 
tion in their possession as may be requested by the commission, and 
temporarily to detail to the commission such officers or experts as may 
be necessary in such inyestigations. 

„de) To make public from time to time such portions of the informa- 
tion secured hereunder as it shall deem expedient in the public interest, 
and to provide for the publication of its reports and investigations in 
such form and manner as may be best adapted for public information 
and use, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, i make a point of order 
that enough of the amendment has been read to indicate that it 
is an amendment in form to section 2, and the portion of the 
amendment that has been read is not germane to section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is unable to determine. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is offered as an amendment to section 
2, and parts of the amendment that have been read are not ger- 
mane to section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. A part of the amendment may not be 
germane, but after reading the remainder it may all be germane. 
The Chair can not tell until after it is read. The Clerk will 
proceed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


„d) To prepare a comprehensive plan for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance by the Government of the United States, In ac- 
cordance with appropriations to be made and authority to be conferred 
by Congress, of dams, power houses, and other project works necessary 
or proper for the development and improvement of navigation upon, 
along, across, or in any of the navi e waters of the United States, 
or upon an 5 1 55 of the public lands and reservations of the United 
States (including Territories) and for the purpose of utilizing in the 
publie interest surplus water or water power from any nayigation 
dam now or hereafter constructed. 

„(e) To issue licenses to any State or municipality for the purpose 
of constructing, operating, and maintaining nan water conduits, 
reservoirs, power houses, transmission lines, or other project works 
necessary or convenient for the development and improvement of navi- 
gation, and for the development, transmission, and utilization of power 
across, along, or in so of the navigable waters of the United States, 
or upon an gert of the public lands and reservations of the United 
States (including the Territories), or for the 5 pai soon of utilizing the 
surplus water or water power m any navigation dam, except as 
herein pruviasa > Provided, That licenses shall be issued within an 
reservation only after a finding by the commission that the license will 
not interfere or be inconsistent with the purpose for which such reser- 
yation was created or acquired, and shall be subject to and contain 
such conditions as the Secretary of the department under whose super- 
yision such reservation falls shall deem necessary for the adequate 
protection and utilization of such reservation: Provided pore, at 
no license affecting the navigable capacity of any navigable waters of 
the United States shall be issued until the plans of the dam and other 
navigation structures have been approved by the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War. Whenever the contemplated improvement 
is, in the judgment of the commission, desirable and justified in the 
public interest for the purpose of improving or develop a waterway 
or waterways for the use or benefit of Interstate or fore commerce 
a finding to that effect shall be made by the commission and shall 
become a part of the records of the commission: Provided further, 
That in case the commission shall find that any navigation dam may 
be advantageously used by the United States for its public purposes, 
no license therefor shall be issued until two years after it shall have 
reported to Congress the facts and conditions relating thereto. 

“(f) To issue prellminary permits for the purpose of enabling appli- 
cants for a license hereunder to secure the data and to perform the 
acts required by section 9 hereof, 

“(g) To prescribe rules and regulations for the establishment of a 
system of accounts and for the maintenance thereof by licensees here- 
under, and by the Government of the United States; to examine all 
books and accounts of such licensees at any time; to them to 
submit at such time or times as the commission may require statements 
and reports, including full information as to assets and liabilities, 
capitalization, cost of project, cost of operation, and the production, 
transmission, use, and sale of power; and to make adequate provision 
for currently determining sald costs. All such statements and reports 
shall be made upon oath, unless otherwise specified, and in such form 
and on such blanks as the commission may require. 

“(h) To hold hear and to order testimony to be taken by depo- 
sition at any designated place in connection with the issuance of any 

rmit or license, or the lation of rates, service, or securities, or 

e making of any investigation, as provided in this act; and to re- 
quire by subpena, signed by any member of the commission, the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of docu- 
mentary evidence from any place in the United States, and in case of 
disobedience to a subpena the commission may invoke the aid of any 
court of the United States in requiring the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of documentary evidence, Any mem- 
ber, expert, or examiner of the co! on may, when duly d puteg 
by the commission for such „ admi: er_oaths and a a- 
tions, examine witnesses, a receive evidence. Depositions may be 
taken before any (pereon designated by the commission and empowered 
to administer oaths, be ced to writing by such person or 
under his direction, and subscribed by the deponent. Witnesses sum- 
moned before the commission shall be paid the same fees and milea: 
that are paid witnesses in the courts of the United States, and wit- 
nesses whose depositions are taken and. persons taking the same shall 
severally be entitled to the same fees as are paid for like services in 
the courts of the United States. 

) To perform any and all acts, to make such rules and regulations, 
and to issue such orders not inconsistent with this act as may be neces- 
— 5 sog proper for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this ac 

“Src. 5. That each preliminary permit issned under this act shall 
be for the sole pu se of maintaining priority of application for a 
license under the terms of this act for such period or periods, not 
exeercding a total of three years, as in the discretion of the commission 
may be necessary for making examinations and surveys, for prepari 
maps. plans, specifications, nnd estimates, and for makin; financial 


request of the commission, to furnish such records, papers, 


arrangements. Rach such permit shall set forth the conditions under 
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which priority shall be maintained and a Hcense issued. Such permits 
shall not be transferable, and may be canceled by order of the commis- 
sion upon failure of permittees to comply with the conditions thereof. 

“Sec. 6. That licenses under this act shall be for a period not 
exceeding 50 years. Each such license shall be conditioned upon ac- 
ceptance by the licensee of all the terms and conditions of this act and 
such further conditions, if any, as the commission shall prescribe in 
conformity with this act, which said terms and conditions and the 
acceptance thereof shall be expressed in said license. Licenses may be 
revoked only for the reasons and in the manner prescribed under the 
8 of this act, and may be altered only upon mutual agreement 
8 the licensee and the commission after public notice given for 

ys. 

“SEC. 7. That whenever, in the judgment of the commission, the 
development of aay project should be undertaken by the United States 
itself, the commission shall not approve any application for such project 
by any State or municipality, but shall cause to be made such exami- 
nations, surveys, reports, p and estimates of cost of the project 
as it may deem necessary, and shall submit its findings to Congress 
with such recommendations as it may deem appropriate concerning the 
construction of such project by the United States. 

“Sec. 8. That each applicant for a license hereunder shall submit 
to the San 180 1 cations P 

‘(a uch maps, plans, specifications, and es tes of cost as may 
be requires for a full understanding thereof. Such maps, plans, and 
specifications when approved by the commission shall be made a part 
of the license; and thereafter no change shall be made in said map 
plans, or specifications until such changes shall have been approved an 
made a part of such license by the commission. 

BRAA) Satisfactory evidence that the applicant has complied with the 
requirements of the laws of the State or States within which the pro- 
posed project is to be located with respect to the appropriation, diver- 
sion, and use of water for power pu and with respect to the right 
to engage m the 5 serion ng, anan — i and 3 

ower, and in any other business necessary to e e purposes of a 
icense under this act. f p 

“(c) Such additional information as the commission may 8 

“ Bgc. 9. That all licenses issued under this act shall be on the fol- 
10565 t the 5 ect adopted, Including th 1 d speci: 

a a e pro ado „Including the maps, plans, an — 
fications, shall be such as in the judgment of the commission will be best 
8 to a . 3 of —— ana chr nag tog An 

rposes of na on, of water-power development, irrigation, an 
of othen beneficial public uses; and Po 11 order to secure such 
scheme, the commission shall have authority to require the modification 
of any project and of the plans and specifications of the project works 
before) % roval. Cat = 

4 t except when emergency shall 
navigation, life, health, or promerts, no subs 
tion not in conformity with the approved plans shall be made to any 
dam or other proj works con: ected hereunder of a capacity in 
excess of 100 horsepower without the prior approval of the commts- 
sion; and any emergency alteration or addition so made shall there- 
yd subject to such modification and change as the commission may 

rec 

„(e), That the licensee shall maintain the 2 works in a condi- 
tion of repair adequate for the purposes of navigation and for the 
efficient operation of sald works in the development and transmission of 
8 shall make all necessary renewals and replacements, shall main- 

in adequate erect On reserves for such pu „ Shall so maintain 
and o. te said works as not to impair navigation, and shall conform 
to such rules and regulations as the commission may from time to time 
poas for the protection of life, health, and property. No license 

ereunder shall have the effect of relieving the licensee from liability 
for any injury or damage occasioned by the construction, maintenance, 
or operation of said project works; and the United States shall in no 
event be Hable therefor. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment being read by the Clerk is not in order. The situation is 
this: The committee has considered every section of this bill 
and has adopted each section down to the final section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state his point of 
order? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Dork- 
MUS] now offers an amendment which strikes out certain sec- 
tions which the committee has already adopted and seeks to 
amend certain other sections which the committee has adopted. 
Now, it is perfectly apparent that it is not in order at this stage 
of the proceedings to offer an amendment which seeks to change 
a section which the House has adopted, except by unanimous 
consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Doremvs] desire to be heard on the proposition? 1 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to direct the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that this amendment is not a substitute for the entire 
bill. It is an amendment to that part of the bill after section 2, 
and therefore is an amendment to each such separate sections of 
the bill, all of which have been considered by the House and 
adopted. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I want to make 
an explanation. This strikes out the definition of corpora- 
tion, it strikes out the definition of navigable waters, the defini- 
tion of net investment, and it goes on then and strikes out a 
little part of the end of subdivision (d); it strikes out the re- 
quirements for subpœna, and it strikes out the first clause of 
section 7 and the whole of section 8. It is an amendment to 
certain parts of the bill. I do not see how after you have passed 
the sections you can say that you will take sections 3 to 26 and 
amend them in this way. 


ire for the protection of 
tial alteration or addl- 
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Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have 
offered is an amendment in the nature of a substitute. It has 
the same effect as though I had moved to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and included sections 1 and 2 of the bill 


we are now considering. I submit to the Chair that under 
Rule XIX the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] ought not to be sustained. That rule 
provides for the offering of amendments by way of substitutes, 
but that they shall not be voted on until the original matter is 
perfected. Now, if the Chair will turn to page 380 of volume 3 
of Hinds’ Precedents, paragraph 5753 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Michigan will 
permit me to state, the gentleman is right if the amendment 
was a substitute for the entire bill. But the gentleman amends 
the bill by adding certain things after sections 1 and 2. The 
gentleman’s amendment is an amendment after section 2, and 
therefore it is not a substitute for the entire bill, because it 
leaves in sections 1 and 2 of the original bill. If the gentleman 
was to incorporate sections 1 and 2 in the amendment and then 
offer the substitute for the entire bill, the Chair would hold the 
substitute in order. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Chair will permit, if the Chair will 
look at section 5795 of volume 5 of Hinds’ Precedents he will 
see that when an amendment for the entire bill is sought to 
be offered it should be offered after the first section has been 
read, with notice that as the other sections are reached in 
the reading of the bill the proponent will move to strike out 
the subsequent sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. But that is not the question. 

Mr. WALSH. It is in answer to the Chair’s suggestion that 
if the gentleman would incorporate sections 1 and 2 it would 
be in order. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I would be glad to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN, At the moment we had finished reading 
section 1; but the gentleman did not give notice of his amend- 
ment until section 2 had been reached. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I asked unanimous consent yesterday to 
offer the amendment and have it pending in the committee, 
and it was printed in the Recorp for the information of the 
committee, 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman must remember that when 
unanimous consent was given, or, rather, before it was given, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] reserved his 
point of order, and that is also pending. 

Mr. DOREMUS. That is true. There is no question about it. 
I am perfectly willing to ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment to include sections 1 and 2 of this bill, although I 
do insist the effect will be identically the same as the amend- 
ment now before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman would have a perfect right 
to ask unanimous consent to offer his amendment, as he has 
offered it already by unanimous consent. 

Mr, DOREMUS. All I desire, Mr. Chairman, is to get a vote 
on it. I ask unanimous consent to modify the amendment by 
including sections 1 and 2. 

Mr, ANDERSON, That does not make it in order. The only 
thing I object to is the consuming of a whole lot of time in the 
consideration of this amendment. If it were understood that 
we could have a vote on the amendment without much debate, 
I do not know that I care to insist upon the point of order against 
it, but I do not want to stay here and debate this amendment, 
which ought to be debated, for a long time at this stage of the 
proceeding. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I only desire 5 or 10 minutes, 

Mr. SIMS. I will ask that we have an agreement to expedite 
matters as to limiting debate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I insist on the point of order. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota insists 
upon his point of order, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Doremus] asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment, 
beginning at section 2. Is there objection? 

Mr. McARTHUR. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon objects. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, if the point of order is sus- 
tained—— 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. SIMS. I move that the committee do now rise and report 
to the House the amendments to the Senate bill, together with 
the recommendation that the amendments that have been adopted 
be agreed to, and that the bill as amended be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 


the committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
LVI——686 


the recommendation that the amendments be adopted and that 
the bill as amended be passed. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (S. 1419) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as 
amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for 
the improvement and development of waterways for the uses 
of interstate and foreign commerce, had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be adopted and that the 
bill as amended be passed. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
bill and all amendments to final passage. 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. RAKER. I ask that my colleague [Mr. LEA] be excused 
indefinitely, on account of the death of his son Frederick. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague, Mr. Lea, be excused indefi- 
nitely, on account of the death of his little boy. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion for the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. RAKER. I ask, Mr. Speaker, that a separate vote be 
taken on the amendment on line 17, page 35, and the amend- 
ment on line 23, page 37. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask a separate vote on each 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. On each of them? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I was going to suggest that there is only 
one amendment, as I understand it. 

Mr. SIMS. The original motion was to substitute what the 
House has done for the Senate bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is what I understood. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. It was agreed when the House went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of this bill to con- 
sider the House amendment as an original bill. 

The SPEAKER. There is no question about that. The 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] demands a separate 
vote on each amendment. The Clerk will report the first one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 2, strike out the word “ respectively and insert a 
period for a comma after the word “ agriculture.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sixxorr: Page 26, strike out lines 1 to 5, 
inclusive. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not understand that the bill was amended 
in the committee in any such way as that. 

Mr. RAKER. I did not quite catch that. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it again. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sinnorr: Page 26, strike out lines 1 to 5, 
inclusive. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think that amendment was adopted. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Is that 1 to 5 in the present Senate bill or the 
House bill? 

The SPEAKER, It is an amendment to the Senate bill. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. Does the gentleman 
from Arkansas withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. WINGO. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 


Mr. WINGO. I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that evidently that amendment did not apply to the printed 
copy of the Senate bill or the Senate copy. 


The SPEAKER. The Senate bill was the only bill that was 
ever considered in the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Very well. That will leave suspended in the 
air three or four words, according to the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not help that; neither can the 
House. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. HUMPHREYS de- 
manded a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srusnotr] 
and others demand a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 69, noes 17. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and sixty-two Members present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. SIMS. I move a call of the House. 

Mr, WALSH. It is an automatic call. The House was 
dividing. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors. The 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees. The Clerk will call the 
roll. Those in favor of this amendment will, when their names 
are called answer yea ; those opposed will answer nay. 

Mr. QUIN. What is the amendment, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it again. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 26, strike out lines 1 to 5, inclusive. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the language proposed to be stricken 
out be read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the language proposed to 
be stricken out will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Navigable waters“ means all streams or parts of s and other 
bedies of water or parts thereof, over which Congress has sdiction 
under its authority to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to strike 
out the language. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 214, nays 46, 


answered“ present 2, not voting 168, as follows: 
YEAS—214. 
Alexander Elston Kincheloe Saunders, Va. 
Ashbrook Evans Kinkaid Scott, Iowa 
Austin Fairchild, B. L. Knutson Scott. 
Ayres Fairfield Kraus Scully 
Bacharach Ferris La Follette Sears 
Baer Fisher Larsen 
Bankhead Focht Lesher Shallenberger 
rn Fordney Little Sinnott 
Beshlin Foster Littlepage Sisson 
Black Lobec Slayden 
Blackmon French London Slemp 
Bland, Ind. Fuller, III. Lonergan Sloan 
Bland. Va. Gandy Longworth ith, Idah: 
Blanton Gard cAndrews Smith, Mich. 
Bowers Garland ur ook 
Brodbeck Garner McClintic Steagall 
Buchanan Gillett McCulloch Steele 
Burroughs lass McFadden Steen: 
Butler Godwin, N. C. McKenzie Step Nebr. 
Caldwell Good McKeown Sterling, III. 
Campbell, Kans, Goodall Madden Sterling, Pa. 
Campbell, Pa. ould Mansfiel Ste 
revit raham, III Martin Stiness 
Carter, Okla. Green, lowa Merritt. Strong 
Chandler, N. Y. Greene, Vt. Miller, Minn, Sweet 
Chandler, Okla. Hadley Miller, Wash. Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Pa. Hamiiton, Mich. Montague Taylor, Colo. 
Classon in oon Tempie 
Claypool Moore, Pa. 
Cleary H son, Va. Moores, ‘Thompson 
“oady Haskell r Tiliman 
Collier Hastings Mor! 
Cooper, Ohio Haugen veely Timberlake 
Cooper, W. Va. Hawley Nichols, Mich, kham 
Cox Hayden olan Treadway 
Crago Helm Norton ‘Vestal 
Crisp Helvering rne Voigt 
Currie, Mich, Hersey Overmyer Volstead 
Curry, Cal. Holland k W. 
Dale, Vt. Hollingsworth Parker, N. J. Walton 
Dellinger. enti ver tt = Watson, Pa. 
Jarrow umphreys atson, Va. 
Davis Husted Rainey, H. T. eaver 
Decker Igoe Ramseyer ebb 
Delaney Ireland Rayburn Welty 
Dempsey Jacoway Reavis Wheeler 
Denison James Reed 
Dewalt Johnson, Wash. Robbins ‘Wilson, La. 
Dill <abn Rodenberg ‘ood, Ind. 
Dixon Rogers Young, N. Dak, 
Dupré Kelley, Mich. Romjue Young, Tex. 
1755 en nedy, Iowa Rose Zihlman 
Elliott Kettner Rowe 
Ellsworth Key, Ohio Sanders, Ind. 


NAYS—46. 
Almon Dent Hilliard Raker 
Anderson Dic Houston Rucker 
Beakes Dominick Huddleston Sherwood 
Booher Hull, Tenn, Sims 
Borland ehoe Small 
Burnett Smith. C. B. 
Byrns, Tenn. Garrett, Tenn. Stedman 
Candler, Miss, Garrett, Tex. ens, Miss, 
lin McLaughlin, Mich.Waldow 
Church Gray, Ala. o 
Cooper, Wis. Harrison, Miss, 8 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Rouse Whaley 
NOT VOTING—168, 
Anthony Lufkin Rube 
Aswell Foss Landeen Russell 
Bell Mckinley" manners, Cay 
Fuller, Mass. McLaughlin, Pa. Sanders, N. Y. 
Britten Gallagher McLemore Sanford 
.. > ane 
w B er tt, 
Brumbaugh Goodwin, Ark. Mann 
Byrnes, S. C. Graham, Mason Sherley 
Cannon Gray, N. J Mays ouse 
Cantrill — Snos S ae 
Carew ondell . 
Carter, Mass. Grint Mott Snell 
ry G Mudd Snyder 
k, Fla. elson Stafford 
Connally, Tex. Hamilton, N. Y. Nicholls, S. C. Sullivan 
Connelly, Kans. Hayes Oliver, Sumners 
Cople, Heaton Oliver, N. T. Swift 
Cramt Heusl 8 Tague. 
mton ensley unessy 
Dente" Hood — — 
on eton 
Dies Howard Parte ‘Towner 
Dillon Hutchinson Parker, N. X. Van Dyke 
Donovan Johnson, Ky. Peters Vare 
Dool J S. Dak. Phelan Venahle 
Doolittle Jones Platt Vinson 
Doughton Juul Polk Walker 
Dowell Keatin, Porter Ward 
Drane Kelly, Pou Wason 
ä B- a Powers Watkins 
Dann Ki Price 9 T 
Eagan Kin Ragsdale White, Me. 
Edmonds Kitchin ney, J. W. White, Ohio 
n Kreider Ramse Wilson, III. 
Bstopinal La Guardia Ran Wilson, Tex. 
Fairchild, G. W. Langley Rankin Winslow 
Cal. Wise 
Fess „Gn. Roberts Woods. Iowa 
Fields Lehlbach Robinson Woodyard 
Linthicum Rowland Wright 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 
Mr. O’SHaunessy with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. Joan W. Rarxey with Miss RANKIN. 

Mr. Ropixsox with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. BL with Mr. Warp. 

Mr. Easan with Mr. PARKER of New Tork. 

Mr. Gatiivan with Mr. Kress. 

Mr. Nichols of South Carolina with Mr. BRITTEN. 
Mr. Witson of Texas with Mr. Farr. 

OLIVER of Alabama with Mr. PETERS, 

Tarsorr with Mr. BROWNING. > 
Henstey with Mr. Mupp. 

Papoetr with Mr. HICKS. 

Dare of New York with Mr. MCKINLEY. 
RANDALL with Mr. Foss. 

Vinson with Mr. Morr. 

Doorrrrrx with Mr. Futter of Massachusetts. 
DovusuTon with Mr. Wuison of Illinois. 
Mayer with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Haun with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Howann with Mr. MAGEE. 

Rionnax with Mr. COPLEY. 

Rouse with Mr. LANGLEY, 

. GALLAGHER with Mr. LUFKIN. 

Mr. Pors with Mr. DOWELL. 

Mr. Sasara with Mr. Lenirace. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with my colleague 
from Kentucky [Mr. Lancey]. I voted “aye.” I wish to with- 
draw that vote and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above re- 
corded. 

A quorum being present the doors were opened. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the rest of the amendments, except the ones on which u sepa- 
rate vote is demanded, be agreed to en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the rest of the amendments, except the ones 
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on which a separate vote is demanded, be agreed to en bloc. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
upon which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Taxron of Colorado: “Amend, page 35, line 17, 
after the word ‘development,’ strike out the word irrigation.’ ™ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 37, line 23, after the word “or,” strike out the word “ irriga- 
tion and insert in lien thereof other beneficial.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. FERRIS and Mr. WALSH rose. 

The SPEAKER. Fo- what purpose does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I also am opposed to the bill, and 
I desire to offer a motion to recommit. Under the rulings here- 
tofore made by the Speaker, as I understand it, I am entitled to 
preference. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is not a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALSH. The Chair has held heretofore that a member 
of the minority, opposed to the bill, is entitled to recognition in 
preference to a member of the majority, even though the mem- 
ber of the majority be a member of the committee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe under the rule that I 
am entitled to recognition to move to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Why? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am a member of the committee and of the 
minority, and I am opposed to the bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I rose and gained recognition 
first. 

Mr. WALSHEK But the gentleman was asked for what pur- 
pose. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am the ranking member of this committee, 
and I am opposed to this bill. I think I bring myself within the 
rule, I think I am entitled to have this motion put. I filed a 
minority report upon this bill also. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair laid down the rules covering a 
motion to recommit in the first Congress that he was Speaker. 
It is a triple condition. The first one is, if anyone is opposed to 
the bill, if one man is and no one else is, the one who is out 
and out opposed te it is entitled to recognition. That is condi- 
tion No. 1. The second one is the mandate in the rule that a 
member of the minority shall be recognized in preference to a 
member of the majority. The Chair has ruled half a dozen 
times that that does not mean a political majority and minority, 
that it means a majority and minority on the bill. The third 
condition is that a member of the committee has preference 
over the other Members of the House equally qualified. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. F Ennis], a member of the com- 
mittee, the second member upon it, makes a motion to recommit. 
Of course, the contention of the gentleman from Oklahoma that 
he received recognition has nothing to do with the matter. He 
has every qualification, however. In the first place, he is a 
member of the committee. In the second place, he is opposed to 
the bill out and out, and in the third place, so far as the Chair 
can ascertain at the present time, he is a member of the mi- 
nority—that is, in a minority touching this bill. The Chair does 
not know how it is going to turn out on the roll call, but from 
the beginning, since the time the bill was first considered, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has been in opposition. If the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Havucen] had arisen before the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, the Chair would have been delighted to 
recognize him, but the question of majority and minority has 
nothing to do with the political complexion of the House on a 
motion to recommit. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized, and the Clerk will report his motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Motion to recommit by Mr. Ferris: I move to recommit Senate bill 
1419 to the Committee on Water Power, with instructions to report the 
same back to the House forthwith with the following amendment: 
1 oe out section 14 of the bill and insert in lieu 
owing: 


k the fol- 


“Szc. 14. That upon not less than two years’ notice in writing from 
the commission the United States shall have the right, upon or after 
the expiration of any license, to take over and thereafter maintain and 
operate any project or projects, as defined in section 3 hereof, and 
covered in whole or in part by the license, or the right to take over upon 
mutual a ment with the licensee all property owned and held by the 
licensee then valuable and serviceable in the development, transmission, 
or distribution of power and which is then dependent for its usefulness 
upon the continuance of the license, together with any lock or locks 
or other aids to navigation constructed at the expense of the licensee, 
upon the condition that before taking possession it shall pay the fair 
value not to exceed actual cost of property taken, plus such reasonable 
severance damages, if any, as may be ca by the separation of said 
property from property valuable, serviceable, and dependent as above 
set forth, but not taken, and shall assume all contracts entered into 
by the licensee with the approval of the commission. 

“The value of such property so taken shall be determined By agree- 
ment between the commission and the licensee, and in case they can 
not agree, by proceedings in equity instituted by the United States in 
the district court of the United States in the district within which any 
of such 8 be located: Provided, That such fair value shall 
not include or affected by the value of any lands, rights of way, or 
other 78 of the United States licensed by the commission under 
this act, 4 the license, or b zoog will, going value, or prospective 
revenues: Provided further, That the values allowed for water rights, 
rights of way, land, or interest in lands shall not be in excess of the 
actual reasonable cost thereof at the time of acquisition by the lessee.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrris] is not entitled to 
make his motion upon the record as disclosed during the debate 
yesterday, and I submit for the consideration of the Chair in 
contradistinction to the gentleman's representation at the pres- 
ent time—— 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FERRIS. I demand the previous question on the motion 
to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, But the gentleman from Massachusetts 
raises a point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. During the debate yesterday the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS], while the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Frrrts] had the floor, asked him if he did not think 
the best thing to do with the bill was to defeat it. The gentile- 
man from Oklahoma said: 

I do not; I have tried here for years; and I want to try a little longer 
to help get this bill through. 

If the gentleman is opposed to this measure in the face of that 
statement I submit that he does not come within the rule re- 
specting the minority as set down by the Speaker, dividing 
between those who are in favor of the bill and those who are 
against it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma rose and 
offered his motion, and the Chair asked him, as he would have 
asked anyone else, as he has always done, except one day when 
he forgot, if he was opposed to the bill, and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma answered without any equivocation or hesitation 
that he was. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the language which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] read could well 
be interpreted to mean that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
wanted the bill perfected. He could not tell what the bill would 
be when it came to a final vote, but as it is now up to the House 
he is opposed to it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], 
if the Chair will indulge me, evidently has not read the RECORD, 
because the statement of the gentleman from Oklahoma just 
before he replied to that query in response to the gentleman 
from Kentucky was this: 

Mr. Tuomas. Does the gentleman not think, to be plain about this 


matter, that this bill is purely a socialistic bill? 
Mr. Ferris. Mr. Chairman, of course I think this is a good bill, 


Mr. Speaker, permit me to point out to the Speaker that was 
before the vote upon the amendment of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, which he now makes a basis of his motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I scarcely think it is necessary to 
be heard on the proposition. [Laughter.] Gentlemen may 
laugh on that side and pick up a colloquy in debate and say 
that is not my position if they like, but that would not deter me 
from doing my duty or presenting my views here. When this 
bill was reported 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not care to hear the gentle- 
man. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer], in the judg- 
ment of the Chair, stated this case exactly as it is and stated 
it in the fewest possible words. 

Mr. FERRIS. I move the previous question, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman with- 
hold his motion? 

Mr. FERRIS. No, sir; I will not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to finish his decision. 
What the gentleman from Oklahoma thought yesterday the 
Chair does not know. [Laughter.] The bill may have changed 


for all he knows in a dozen different directions. All that the 
Chair knows about a bill that has been in the Committee of the 
Whole House or the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union is what the chairman reports to him. The Chair 
does know this, that the gentleman from Oklahoma filed a 
minority report, and just judging from what the Chair heard 
when he came in here once in a while he thought that he was 
leading the fight against the bill. But, however that may be, 
what he said yesterday or the day before or the day before that 
has nothing in the world to do with the answer that he gave the 
Speaker when the Speaker propounded the acid test. [Laughter 
and applause.) So the point of order of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is overruled. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it. : 

Mr. FERRIS. Division, Mr. Speaker. The yeas and nays, 
Mr. Speaker, to save time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the yeas and nays; 
evidently there is a sufficient number, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 128, nays 183, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 167, as follows: 


YEAS—128. 
Alexander Dewalt Houston Norton 
Ashbrook Dickinson Huddleston Oldfield 
Ayres Dill ull, Tenn. Overmyer 
Baer Dixon ieee Park 
Barnhart Dominick acoway 
Leakes Doremus James iney, H. T. 
Beshlin Eagle Kehoe 
Rlackmon Evans Kettner Romjue 
Bland, Va. Ferris Key, Ohio Rucker 
Blanton Fisher Kincheloe 
Booher Foster Larsen rs 
Borland French Lazaro Shallenberger 
Brodbeck Gandy Lesher Sherwood 
Buchanan Gard Lever Sims 
Byrns, Tenn. Garner Little — 9 
Caldwell Garrett, Tenn. ae teagall 
Candler, Miss. Garrett, Tex. Lo Stedman 
Cantrill ass London Steele 
Cara way Godwin, N. C. Lunn Stephens, Miss, 
Carlin Gordon McAndrews Stevenson 
Carter, Okla. Gray, Ala. M Taylor, Ark. 
Chandler, Okla. Hamlin M mas 
ypoo Sa Mansfield Thompson 
Clea Harrison, Miss. Ma 
Coad. Harrison, Va. Martin Walton 
Collier Hastings Miller, Wash. Weaver 
Cooper, Wis. Hayden Montague bd 
‘ox Hefiin Moon Wel 
C Helm Morgan W 
Crosser Helvering Neely Wilson, La. 
cker Hilliard Nichols, Mich. Wingo 
Dent Holland Nolan Young, Tex. 
NAYS—133. 
Almon Fairfield Lonergan 11 
Anderson Focht Longworth Smith, Idaho 
Austin Fordney MeArtbur Smith, Mich. 
Bacharach man McCulloch Smith, C. B. 
Bankhead Fuller, III. McFadden nook 
Black Garland McKenzie Steenerson 
Bland, Ind. Gillett McLaughlin, Mich. Stephens, Nebr, 
Bowers Glynn Madden Sterling, III. 
Burnett Good Merritt Sterling, Pa. 
Burroughs Goodall Miller, Minn. Stiness 
Butler Gould Moore, Strong 
Campbell, Kans, Graham, III. Moores, Ind. Sweet 
Campbell, Pa. Green, lowa Morin Taylor, Colo. 
Cannon Greene, Vt. Osborne Temple 
Church Hadl Parker, N. J. Tilson 
Clark, Pa. Hamilton, Mich, Pra Timberlake 
Classon Ja: Purnell Tinkham 
Cooper, Ohio oh — Ramseyer Treadway 
Cooper, W. Va. Hawley Reavis Vestal 
Crago Hersey Voigt 
Currie, Mich. Hollingsworth Robbins Volstead 
Curry, Cal. Hull, Iowa Roberts Waldow 
Dale, Vt. Humphreys Rodenberg Walsh 
Dallinger Husted Rogers Watson, Pa. 
Darrow Ireland Watson, Va. 
Davis Johnson, Wash. Rowe Wheeler 
Dempsey Kahn Sanders, Ind. Williams 
Denison Kearns Saunders, Va. Wood, Ind 
Dyer Kelley, Mich. Scott, Iowa Woods, Iowa 
iott Kennedy, Iowa Scott, Mich. Young, N. Dak, 
Ellsworth Kinkai Sells Zihlman 
Elston Knutson Sinnott 
Esch Kraus Slayden 
Fairchild, B. L. La Follette Sloan 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT 2. 
Dupré Rouse 
NOT VOTING—167. 
Anthony Brumbau Connelly, Kans. Dillon 
Aswell Byrnes, S. C. Copiey Donovan 
Barkley Carew Costello Doolin 
Bell Carter, Mass, Cramton Doolittle 
Brand lary ie, N. T. Doughton 
Britten Chandler. N. Y. Delaney Dowell 
Browne Clark, Fla. Denton Drane 


Browning Connally, Tex. Dies 
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Dunn Johnson, Ky. Oliver, Ala. Sherley 
Eagan Johnson, S. Dak. Oliver, N. Y. Shouse 
Edmonds Jones Olney Siegel 


erson Juul O'Shaunessy 
p. Keatin Overstreet Smith, T. F. 
Fairchild, G. W. Kelly, Pa. Padgett 
ennedy, R. I. Snyder 
ess, Parker, N. T. Stafford 
Fields Ei eters Sullivan 
Kitchin helan Summers 
Fiynn ider Platt Swift 
Foss Guardia K Switzer 
Francis Langley Porter Tague 
Frear Lea, Cal. ou bott 
Fuller, Mass. Lee, Ga. Powers Templeton 
Gallagher Lehibach Price Towner 
jallivan Linthicum e Van Dyke 
Goodwin, Ark, ney, J. W. are 
Graham, Pn. Lundeen i, Venable 
Gray, N. J. McCormick Randall Vinson 
88 Muss. 1 es ope Walker 
cLaughlin, Pa, yburn 
Grie: McLemore Riordan Wason 
i —.— Fehn 
er wlan e 
Hamilton, N. Y. Mann Rubey White, Ile. 
Mason Russell White, Ohio 
Heaton Mays Sabath Wilson, 
Heintz Meeker Sanders, La, Wilson, Tex, 
Hensley NMondell Sanders, N. T. Winslow 
Mo Sanford ise 
Hood Mudd / Schall Woodyard 
Howard Nelson Scott, Pa. Wright 
Hutchinson Nicholls, S. C. Shackleford 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dupré (for) with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island 
(against). 

Mr. SHovuse (for) with Mr. Lenreacn (against). 

Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas (for) with Mr. Wrystow (against). 

Mr. Correy (for) with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts 
(against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Ler of Georgia with Mr. Futter of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Doortrttz with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Sasara with Mr. SANFORD. 5 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall and listen- 
ing when his name was called? 

Mr. DUPRE. I was not, sir. I answered “present.” I am 
paired against the motion to recommit. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea.” I am paired with 
my colleague, Mr. Lanctry, and I desire to withdraw my vote 
and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas (at the request of Mr. WINco), 
by unanimous consent, was granted leave of absence for the 
day on account of illness. 

WATER POWER. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
yeas seemed to have it. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I demand the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to put some of these fellows on record that were against 
the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 231, nays 23, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 174, as follows: 


YEAS—231, 

Alexander 0 Drane Gould 
Almon Chandler, Okla, Dupré Graham, III. 
Anderson $ er Gray, Ala. 
Ashbrook Classon e Green, Iowa 

ch 1 Elliott Greene, Vt. 

ead Cleary Ellsworth Hadl 
Barnhart Elston Hamilton, Mich. 
Beakes Collier Esch Hard 
Cooper, Ohio Evans Harrison, Miss, 
Black Cooper, W. Va. Fairchild, B. L. Harrison, Va. 
Bland, Ind. Cox Fairfield Haskell 
Bland, Va. Crago Fisher Hastings 
Bianton Crisp Focht Hawley 4 
Borland Crosser Foster Hayden 
Bowers Currie, Mich, Freeman Heflin 
Brodbeck Curry, Cal. Fuller, III. Helm 
Brumbaugh Dale, Vt. Gandy Helvering 
Buchanan Dallinger Gard Hersey 
Burnett Darrow Garland Hilllard 
Burroughs Davis Garner Holland 
Butler laney Garrett, Tenn. Hollingsworth 
Byrns, Tenn. Dempsey Garrett, Tex. Houston 
Caldwell Denison Gillett Huddleston 
Campbell, Kans, Dent Glass Hull, Towa 
Cam a. Denton Glynn Hull. Tema, 
Candler, Miss. Dewalt Godwin, N.C. Husted 
Cannon Dickinson Good Igce 
Dill Goodall Ireland 

Caraway Dixon Gordon Jacoway 
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Johnson, Wash. Miller, Minn. Rose Strong 
ahn Miller, Wash. Rowe Sweet 

Kenrns Mondell Sanders, Ind Taylor, Ark, 
Kehoe Montague Saunders, Va. Taylor, Colo. 
Kelley, Mich, oon Scott, Iowa Temple 
Kennedy, Iowa Moore, Pa Scott, Mich. ‘Tillman 
Kettner Moores, Ind. Hy Tilson 
Key, Ohio Morgan Sells Timberlake 
Kincheloe Morin Shallenberger Tinkham 
Kinkaid Neely Sherwood Treadway 
Knutson Nolan Sims Vestal 
Kraus Oldfield Sinnott Voigt 
La Follette Osborne Slayden Volstead 

rsen Overmyer lemp Waldow 
Lazaro Park Sloan Walton 
Lesher Parker, N. J. Small Watson, Pa. 
peepee att Smith, Idaho Watson, Va. 
Lobec Purnell Smith, Mich. Weaver 
Lonergan Quin j Smith, C. B. Wel 
McAndrews Rainey, I. T, Snook Whaley 
McArthur Raker Steagall Wheeler 
McCulloch Ramseyer Stedman Williams 
McFadden Rea vis Steele Wilson, La. 
McKenzie Reed Steenerson Wood, ind. 
McLaughlin, Mich. Robbins Stephens, Miss. Woods, Iowa 
Mansfield Roberts Sterling, III. Young, N. Dak. 
Mapes Rodenberg Sterling, Pa. Young, Tex. 
Martin Rogers Stevenson Zihlman 
Merritt Romjue Stiness 

NAYS—23., 
Ayres Ferris London Thomas 
Baer French McKeown Thompson 
Booher Hamlin Nichols, Mich. Walsh 
Cooper, Wis. Haugen Norton ebb 
Decker Humphreys Sears Wingo 
Doremus James isson 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—2. 
McClintic Rouse . 
NOT VOTING—174. 

Anthony Fordney Lufkin Ruċker 
Aswell Foss Lundeen Russell 
Austin Fraucis unn Saba th 
Barkley Frear McCormick Sanders, La. 
Bell Fuller, Mass. McKinle Sanders, N. L. 
Blackmon Gallagher McLa n, Pa. Sanford 
Brand Gallivan McLemore Schall 
Britten Goodwin, Ark, Madden Scott, Pa. 
Browne Graham, Pa, a Shackleford 
Browuln Gray, N. J Maher Sherley 
Byrnes, S. C. Greene, Mass, nn Shouse 

rew regg Mason Siegel 
Carlin Griest Mays Smith, T. F. 
Carter, Mass. Griffin Meeker Snell 
Cary Hamill Mott Snyder 
Chandler, N. Y. Hamilton, N. Y, Mudd Stafford 
Church Hayes Nelson Stephens, Nebr. 
Clark, Fia. Heaton Nicholls, S. C. Sullivan 
Connally, Tex. Heintz Oliver, Ala. Sumners 
Connelly, Kans, Hensley Oliver, N. Y, Swift 
Copley Hicks Olney Switzer 
Costello Hood O'Shaunessy e 
Cramton Howard Overstreet tt 
Dale, N. X. Hutchinson Padgett Templeton 
Dies Johnson, i wner 
Dillon Johnson, S. Dak. Parker, N. T. Van Dyke 
Dominick Jones Peters are 
Donovan Juul Phelan Venable 
Doolin Keatin, Platt Vinson 
Doolittle Kelly, Pa. Polk Walker 
Doughton Kennedy, R. I. Porter Ward 
Dowell iess, Pa. Pou Wason 
Drukker Kin Powers Watkins 
Dunn Kitchin Price R 
Eagan Kreider Ragsdale White, Me, 
Edmonds LaGuardia Rainey, J. W. White, Ohio 
Emerson Langley et Wilson, III. 
Bstopinal Lea, Cal Randa Wilson, Tex. 
Fairchild, G. W. „Ga. Rankin Winslow 
Farr Lehibach Rayburn ise 
Fess ever Riordan Woodyard 
Fields Linthicum Robinson right 

1 ttle Rowland 

Flynn Longworth Rubey 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Souse with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. WINsrow. 

Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hamu with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Ss, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PROHIBITION IN ESTABLISHED WAR-PLANT ZONES. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's desk Senate joint resolution 
172, that has just been placed there, and put it on its passage; 
and I would like three minutes in which to state to the House 
my reasons for it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks three 
minutes in which to state the merits of the resolution. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. Reserving the right to object, let us have it 
reported, 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would be glad to have it re- 
ported first. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) authorizing the President to establish 
zones in which intoxicating liquors may not be sold, manufactured, 
or distributed. 


Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States be, and hereby 
pe geomet n and empowered, at any time after the passage of this 
joint resolution, to establish zones of such size as he may deem ad- 
visable about coal mines, munition factories, shipbuilding plants, and 
such other plants for war material as may seem to him to require such 
action, whenever in his opinion the creation of such zones is necessary 
to, or advisable in, the proper prosecution of the war, and that he is 
pre A authorized and empowered to prohibit the sale, manufacture, or 
distribution of intoxicating — ai in such zones, and that any viola- 
tion of the President's regulations in this regard shall be punished by 
imprisonment for not more than one year or by fine of not more than 
$1,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have spoken with the gentleman from Minnesota about this 
resolution, but I have not had a chance to examine it. I knew 
not what its provisions were until it had been read, and I do 
not know whether the Speaker would refer it to the Committee 
on Military Affairs or to the Committee on the Judiciary; but 
this is a measure of such importance that I should think it 
ought to go to some committee for consideration before action 
is taken by the House. If it goes to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I promise the gentleman that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs will take early action one way or the other on it. 
If it goes to the Committee on the Judiciary, that, of course, is 
another question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would refer it to the Judiciary 
Committee; that is to say, he would if he had to refer it at all. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, This matter is of immediate im- 
portance; as I said to the gentleman, of critical importance, 
and I really would like three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks for 
three minutes in which to explain this resolution before the 
Chair puts the question of consideration. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, this Senate joint resolution, which passed the Senate 
this afternoon, contains in exact phraseology a proviso that has 
been adopted by the Senate to the Agricultural bill. It is not 
the general prohibition amendment, but a proviso to it. 

A condition has arisen at the head of Lake Superior in which 
Government works are seriously menaced, Ten thousand men 
engaged in shipbuilding and in the production of munitions are 
to-day being debauched by artificially created conditions that are 
beyond the power of either Minnesota or Wisconsin to control. 
The cities of Duluth and Superior are both “dry.” The entire 
head-of-the-Lakes region is “dry,” but a group of about 30 men 
have organized a village in the State of Wisconsin for booze 
purposes alone. They have one saloon and eight wholesale 
houses that constitute the entire village. 

This has come to be a hell hole of iniquity. The War Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice have tried in vain under 
the law as it stands to control it. We presented the matter 
to the Secretary of War and the Acting Secretary this morning, 
and I will say that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor], 
the two Senators from Minnesota, a member of the Public Safety 
Commission of Wisconsin, the mayor of the city of Duluth, and 
the commissioner of public safety of Duluth, all here, united in 
a request for immediate action. 

It is a serious situation. It was the view of the Secretary 
that only by the passage of additional legislation could he con- 
trol the situation. Therefore we agreed upon this resolution. I 
will ask the gentleman from Alabama if he has not in his pos- 
session a letter from the Acting Secretary, Mr. Cole, asking that 
this be passed at once. That is the only reason for it. I ask 
you for the protection of these industries that you pass the 
resolution. So I sincerely trust that no objection will be had. 
There was no objection on the part of any Senator. I submitted 
it to gentlemen of the House that I thought might be immediately 
interested in it and there was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Les. 

Mr. GARD. May I ask if the gentleman submitted it to the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I did, and he said he had no 
objection. The gentleman from Alabama submitted it to him in 
my presence, and he said he had no objection to it. 

Mr. GARD. I wanted to be assured whether the chairman 
was willing to have it considered. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, that is all I care to 
say. I have made the request for unanimous consent for im- 
mediate consideration. My reason for that is that we are to 
take up the revenue bill to-morrow, and I did not want to ask 
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the House to interrupt that bill, for I am sure my request 
would be refused. This is something that the immediate 
minute asks for, and I trust that no one will object. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I object. It is the first time in 
my life that I have ever done a thing of that kind. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes to-morrow immediately after the reading 
of the Journal on the subject of draft legislation and newspaper 
comments on the same. : ; 

The SVEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal 
and disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, he be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 minutes on the draft and 
newspaper comments. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow the House is ex- 
pected to take up the revenue bill. I do not think we ought to 
have other subjects brought up, and I object. - 


FUNDS OF OSAGE TRIBE OF INDIANS IN NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS 
(II. DOC. NO. 1270). 


The Speaker laid before the House the following communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, which was ordered 
printed and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, as 


follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, September 5, 1918. 
Tun SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sin: Pursuant to House resolution 322, calling for information as 
to the amount of money on deposit in State and national banks on 
April 1, 1918, belonging to the Five Civilized Tribes and the Osage 
Tribe of Indians and to individual members of said tribes, I am in- 
eee herewith an alphabetical list giving the name and address of 
each bank, the amount of deposit in each, and the rate or rates of 
interest paid by each bank. 

In this connection I wish to point out that the tribal funds of the 
Five Civilized Tribes have been deposited in the State and national 
banks of Oklahoma in accordance with the act approved March 8, 1911 
(36 Stat. L., 1070). Banks of Oklahoma were also used for the indi- 
vidual Indian moneys until the amount of funds available for deposit 
became so large that the Oklahoma banks which qualified as - 
tarles under the regulations were not able to handle it. The records of 
the Indian Office show that all the State and national banks in Oklahoma 
were notified that funds were available for deposit and were invit 
to apply therefor, but even after all the applicant Oklahoma banks 
whi ualified had been given deposits there still ed the sum of 
$2,000, or more, and in order to get this money on an interest- 
bearing basis and to provide also for additional sums then rapidly 
accruing bids on individual Indian funds were invited from banks out- 
side the State by the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, 
with the result that interest amounting to thousands of dollars was 
thereby saved to the Indians. The superintendent of the Agency 
also invited outside banks to bid on funds under his ju iction as 
occasion arose. 

It was the practice to accept any bank of sound financial standing 
which offered not less than 3 per cent on open accounts, 4 per cent 
on a time deposit of 6 months, or 4) per cent on a time deposit of 
one year. At no time was any qualified bank in Oklahoma denied a 
deposit. Indeed, despite the effort to place all available funds in banks 
there was for two years approximately 82.000.000 of tribal funds lying 
idle because of the failure of Oklahoma banks to qualify therefor. In 
this connection I quote from a letter addressed to Hon. William II. 
Murray on January 14, 1916, by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 

“For the last two or three years we have not had a sufficient num- 
ber of banks In Oklahoma to care for all the funds available, and if 
any other (Oklahoma) banks can qualify I shall be glad to give them 
deposits at once.” 

Ve was often difficult to get Oklnhoma banks even for such deposits 
as it was desirable from an administrative standpoint to keep near an 
agency. In many instances where this could consistently be done 
requests of Oklahoma banks for a reduction in their interest rates were 
allowed in order that the banks might be retained as depositaries, 


Respectfull 
85 72 FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary. 
List of depositaries for moneys mpg 
> n 


to the Five Civilized Tribes 
and the Osage Tribe of 


dians, Apr. 1, 1918. 


I, DEPOSITARIES FOR TRIBAL FUNDS OF FIVE TRIBES. 


Name and address of bank. 


Oklahoma State Bank, Ada, Okla.......... $10, 405. 37 
First State Bank, Allen, Oka 13,071. 83 |. 
Farmers State Bank, Alva, Okla. - 5, 202. 92 
Bank of Ashland, Ashland, Okla... 5, 202. 65 |. 
Oklahoma State At 26, 014. 48 
First State Bank, Atwood, Okla. 5,228. 96 
State Exchange Bank, Bokoshe 5, 228. 62 
Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, Okla 7, S42. 44 
Byars State Bank, Byars, Okla.. : 5, 203. 01 
Cheyenne State Bank, Cheyenne, Okla 10, 500. 05 
Farmers State Bank, Chickasha, Okla 15, 685. 66 |. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Choteau, Okla. 2, 013. 80 


List of depositaries for moneys 2 to the 
and the Osage Tribe of Indians, ~ 1, 19 


Five Civilized Tribes 
18—Continued, 


I, DEPOSITARIES FOR TRIBAL FUNDS OF FIVE TRIBES—continued. 


Name and address of bank. 


Coalgate State Bank, Coalgate, Okla........ 
Farmers State Bank, Comanche, Ok 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Crescen 
Bank of Crowder, Crowder, Okla 
Farmers State Bank, Devol, O 
Farmers State Bank, Elk City, 
Oklahoma State Bank, Euſaul 
Osage Bank, Fairfax, Okla 
Fay State Bank, Fay, Okla. 


State Bank & Trus 
First State Bank, H 
First State Bank, In 


Okla 
Security State Bank, Lexington, Okla. . 
State Bank, Loco, O 


of 
The Bank of Mc 


State Guarant 
Citizens State , Okla 
4 Reserve Bank, Oklahoma City, 


First State Bank, Orr, Okla. 
Bank of Commerce, Pawhuska, Ok 
Spot Guaranty State Bank, Ponca 
S T ENT 
Oklahoma State Bank, Ponca City, Okla... 
Security State Bank, Ponca City, Okla 
First State Bank, Pond Creek, Okla 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. of Pryor Creek, 


Bank, Wa 
Bank W. 


First National Bank, Alex, Okla... 
First National Bank, Allen, Okla.. . 
First National Bank, Altus, Okla 
The Antlers National Bank, Antlers, Okla.. 


Citizens National Bank, Antlers, Okla. . 
Bartlesv lesville National Bank, Bartlesvi 
C—::. ĩᷣͤ sere 


Farmers National Bank, Beggs, Ok z$ 
First National Bank, Bixby, Okia... . pak: 
First National Bank, Blackwell, Okla...... 
First National Bank, B „ Okla..... 


3 
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List of depositaries for moneys belonging to the Five Civilized Tribes | List of depositaries for moneys belangin 


and the Osage Tribe of Indians, Apr. 1, 1918—Continued, 
I. DEPOSITARIZS FOR TRIBAL FUNDS OF FIVE TRIBES—continued. 


Name and address of bank. 


First Nationa! Dank, Bluejacket, 

First National Bank, Boswell, O 

er, Okia 

si a. 

es National Bank, Broken Arrow, 
cla 


la 
Farmers National Bank, Cherokee, Okla. ... 
Chic*acha National Bank, Chickasha, Okla. 
First National Bank, Chickasha, Okia. 
National Bank of Claremore, Okla... .. 
Cleveland National Bank, Cleveland, O 
First National Bank, Cleveland, Okla. 
Oklahoma State National, Clin Ok 
First National Bank, Coalga 


ufaula, Okla. 
ts 


National 


City National Bank, Guymon, Okla. 
Famers National Bank, 


Farmers National Bank, Holdenville, Okla. 
First National Bank, Holdenville, O 
First National Bank, Hominy, Oka 
National Bank of Commerce, Hominy, 
National Bank, Hooker, Okla. 
National Bank, Hugo, Okla 
ank, II „O 

, Idabel, Okla. 
National Bank of Kaw City, Okla... 
First National Bank, , Okla.. 
First National Bank, Konawa, Okla... 
First National Bank, Lahoms, O 
First National Bank, Lone Wolf, O 


Security National Bank, Oklahoma City, 


Citizens National Bank 
First National 


a 
25 


84 BRERNES BYES 


Interest paid, time de- 
posit. 
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At SARERA nae es 


to the 
and the Osage Tribe of Indians, 


Five Civilized Tribes 


pr. 1, 1918—Continued. 


I. DEPOSITARIZS FOR TRIBAL FUNDS OF FIVE TRIRES—continued, 


$20, 932. 67 
15, 763. 29 


30,000.00 


15,000. 00 
18,391.37 
5, 000. 0% 
14, 904. 79 
15, 835, 40 
15, 635. 31 
26,012, 52 
15,689.58 
17, 0.00 


Soper 
nE, 


8 
tilwell, 


zi 


Beaks 
888882 


First National Bank, Wapanne ka, Okla 
First National Bank, Washington, Okla 
The Waukomis National Bank, Waukomis, 


E 
= 
= 


BPE FESS 
88825 BS: 


Ebin 
£ 


BREE 5 
BESA 8 
SRE g 


Abilene National Bank, Abilene, Kaus $30, 055. 93 
8 8, 188. 63 

Okla 5 15, 509. 86 
First National Bank, Anthony, Kans. 8, 558. 62 
Citizens National Bank, Antlers, Okla. 9, 149. 26 
First National Bank, Ardmore, Okla 68, 259. 98 
State National , Ardmore, Okla 43, 452. 20 
First National Atkinson, Nebr.......| 20,000. 00 
American National Bank, Atoka, Okla-....| 15, 411.70 
Bartles National Bank, Bartlesville, 

ORI P AE E A E A Rt 58,525. 90 
First National Bart Okla. 20, 012. 69 
Union Nati 43, 215. 04 
First National Bank, Beatrice, N TOUDI 39; 750. 00 
First N: 5 Beggs, € 25 7 614. 57 
First National Bank , Tex.. 15,874.30 
Boone National Bank, Boone: Iowa. 49,317.58 
First National Bank, Boone, lowa... 49, 980. 00 
First N Bank, Boswell, Okla, 19,392. 12 

Na Brady 23, 486. 92 
Bristow National Bank, B ww, Okla..... 7, 482.76 
onal B „Oka 22,648.20 
Calvin National Bank, Calvin, Okla -L.u 19, 332. 76 
First National Bank, Calvin, Okla . 16, 447. 63 
Se eee Bank, Cedar Rapids, pangs nyt 
WE ca nite nase aed 5 j 
i National Bank, Cedar Rapids, N 
ee ee LS ä 
First N: Bank 
First National Bank, Checotah, Okla. ... 
Peoples’ National Bank, Checotah, O 
ty N. Bank 
Chickasha National 
First N 
Oklahoma National 


Okla 
German National Bank, Colum’ Nebr... 
Farmers National Bank, Cordell, € kla. 4 
National Bank of Commerce, Coweta, (kla. 
American Exchange Nationai Bank, Dallas, 


1 No balance reported. 


888888 SSrass 88828 


Interest paid, time de- 
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List of 8 for moneys belonging to the Five Civilized Tribes | List of 8 for moneys belonging to the Five Gionin Tribes 


he Osage Tribe of Indians, Apr. 1, 1918—Continued, d the Osage Tribe of Indians, Apr. 1, 1918—Continu 
II. DEPOSITARIES FOR FUNDS BELONGING TO INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF FIVE II. eee FOR FUNDS BELONGING TO INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF FIVE 
TRIBES—continued. TRIBES—continue 


Interest paid, time de- 
srg 


Amount on Amount on 
Name and address of bank. deposit April Name and address of bank. deposit April 
1, 1918. 1, 1918. 81 
ac x Ons 
months year. 
x Per ct. 5 4 
First National Bank, Durant, Okla......... $33,071.95 National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburg. e 
First National Bank, E EI 19 8 27,940.08 c 327, 116.51 S 
Citizens National Bank RA 90,435.16) e First National Bank, Porter, Okla... -| 18,064. 60 3 4 4 
Enid National Bank En, CERT DN A OES E First Natioanl Bank, Poteau, Okla.. A 9, 196.71 3 4 4 
Eufala National Bank, E Kokia; WEERA 21, 209. 16 First National Bank, Quinton, Okla. 19, 388, 68 3 4 4 
Firs 3 16, 786. 25 Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
pura First National Bank, Rot Oida. wasal 3 | i 
y 3 4 
J First National Bank. Sac Ci 7,000. 00 3 4 
view, Okla 9, 680. 79 Merchants National Bank, 6,418.81 3 4 
Arkansas National Bank, Fayetteville, 27,021. 47 29, 998. 96 3 4 
Farmers National Bank, k, Fort Gibson, ‘Okla. 3, 755. 31 
City National Bank, Fort Smith, Ark. 39, 951. 63 24,495. 00 
First National Bank, Fort Smith, Ark.. 75,813.71 23, 025. 70 
‘American National Bank, Fort Worth Tex. FF 0) 
Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank, 20, 233. 06 
GLET E P CE 46,642.25 
80, 000. 00 
€0:000:00 1 = 3 SRE Ee 
7,000. 00 40, 000.00 
17,278.98 À 
57,819.03 11,223. 53 
20,918.12] 3 a E 15,000.00 
5, 137.85 7,322.55 
8, 640.74 31) 489.00 
SO T EE, a 32,993.75 
18, 892. 35 20, 608. 17 
17, 644. 42 9, 493. 85 
9, 533.61 32, 900. 39 
Okla... .. 9, 508. 96 8,152.79 
American National Bank, E Holdenville, 0 6, 274. 61 21,600.17 
Farmers National Bank, Holdenville. Okla. 7,472.12 69,612.52 
„First National Bank, Holdenville, Okla....| 13, 602.53 42,836. 60 
First National Bank, Hominy, Oki. 8, 596.77 40,000.00 
Citizens National Bank, Hope, A 50, 000. 00 4,993.09 
Hope National Bank, Hope, E 39, 405.0 1, 580,25 
First National Bank, Hugo, Okla 21,611.21 14, 500.00 
Hugo National Bank, Hugo, Okla 36, 202. 85 62, 478. 46 
ational Bank, Hulbert, Okla 14,455.90] 3 | 44 23,973.64 
First National Bank’ Idabel, Okla... 8, 438. 91 20, 591.55 
Peoples National Bank, In ion a $9,874.01 
at ona e ` g * 
N e ioe e lowe 8 80 Black Hawk National Bank, Waterloo, lowal 44.44 
tral National Junction Ci 66, 422. 37 Conaola National Bank, Waterloo, tows. 182, 977.42 
City National Bank, Kearney, Nebr........ 24, 888. 00 First National Bank, k, Bank, Wa terloo, Towa.......| 149,000,09 
ational Bank, Kingfisher, O 31,711.91 3 Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, W. 
National Bank, Kiowa, ON res, 18,706.52 33 WO SOWR cocks cca c 80, 000. 09 
Central National Bank Lincoln, Nebr.. 20, 000. 00 5 Pere First National Bank, Waurika, Okla. 4,570. 12 
City National Bank, Lincoln, Nebr... 80, 000. 00 2 First Bank, Waverly, lows. . 98, 424. 72 ; 
Exchange National ian, tittle oc 72,117.91 3 First Bank, Wa: 5 Okla...... 20, 37. 50 
‘American National ae 62) 697.10 3 First National Bank, We 2,988. 03 
First National onal Bank Me! 77, 982. 54 3 First National Bank, Weleetka, O 14, 409, 13 
First National B: 35,957.90 3 N. Bank, Westville, Okla....... 10, 892. 56 
National ons fadill, OK Ok 16, 613.76 3 Farmers National Bank, Wewoka, Okia... 13,822. 50 
Marietta National 19,012.87 3 4 ; 
Becurity National Bank, Mason A 6, 207, 655. 03 
e ome] 
at 701. 03 4 |-------- No balance reported. 
9 ‘Nétional Bank, ‘i SEEN 24, 500. 00 3 43 Ill, DEPOSITARIES FOR MONEYS BELONGING TO INDIVIDUAL INDIANS OF 
First National Bank, Mounds, Okla 8,372.19 4 5 THE OSAGE TRIBE. 
State National Bank, Moun 40, 000, 00 RAK tas preety es [The tribe has no tribal money on deposit.] 
N 19,487.31 3 43 
cc 204, 298.33 3 4 Home National Bank, Arkansas City, Kans.) 815.121. 34 3 C R AAT 
ai os i Bartlesville National Bank, Bartlesville, A 
N 42 | First National Bank, kia.. 3 
„ aj | First National Bank, Bentonville, Ar 2 
ar 5 4} | First National Bank, Cleveland, Oi ---. 3 
0 $ 2255 The Collinsville National Bank, Collinsville, i 
5 5 3 4} | First National Bank, Hominy, Ofla . 4 
32'682 14 3 4 National Bank of 3} 
8,881.60 3 44 | Farmers ational Beak Kae ay kla. * 
Okemah National 6.30215] 3 National Bank, Okmnigee, Okla... -.- 3 
American National 2 Citizens National Bank, Paw 0 3 
Okla 40. 000. 00 3 First National Bank, Pawh $ 3} 
aoe Domine) be RA pita bss aa First National Bank, Tulsa, Okla . 3 
40, 000. 00 3 43 2 Mg ef County National Bank, Win- 21 
fee 2214 ei, Raäns ee I T a 
„ Zards National Bank, PA 5 — 1 Bank, Winfield, Kans....... 
Security National Bank, Okiahema City, 1 i 8 : 5 3 4 1 
Citizens National Bank, Okan 9 14,197.22 3 
First National Bank, Okmulgee SRA 17,244.32 3 4 
First National Bank, O ne Okla 5,020.00 3 4 Grand total 
First National Bank, Olustee, Okla.. 24; 000. 00 3 e opusa 
First National Bank, O'Neill, Nebr. - è) at ENS, Ree 
ss Ottumwa National Bank, Ot 4 000 00 7 ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
First National Bank, | —— Valley, Orla. 45,156.57 3 4 The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
National Bank of Com: 5 Valley, 10, 280. 82 3 4} | following title: 
Pauls Valley 33 5 S. 2180. An act to approve mutual cessions of territory by the 
— — 2ꝛ0— 13, 613. 24 3 4} States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the consequent changes 


1 No balance reported. in the boundary line between said States. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
establish zones in which intoxicating liquors may not be sold, 
manufactured, or distributed. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
establish zones in which intoxicating liquors may not be sold, 
manufactured, or distributed; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS TO-MORROW. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, if those who are responsible for 
the business of the House to-morrow have no objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent], to which I 
objected a moment ago, I will withdraw my objection and make 
no further objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House to-morrow immediately after 
the reading of the Journal and the disposition of the business 
on the Speaker’s table for 10 minutes on the draft and news- 
paper comments. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

AGRICULTURAL BILL. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, without having consulted the 
majority leader, but having consulted. other members of his 
committee, I desire to announce that I will undertake to bring 
up the Agricultural bill to-morrow before the revenue bill is 
taken up. My view is that it will not take more than the time 
to read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is it a conference report? 

Mr. LEVER. No; it is a reintroduction of the bill which has 
been vetoed by the President. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman announces that he will 
undertake to bring up the Agricultural bill to-morrow before 
the House. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. Will there be an opportunity to discuss some of the 
provisions of the bill? 

Mr. LEVER. It will have to come up by unanimous consent 
if we consider the bill at all. I hope that we can arrange and 
give the gentleman an opportunity to discuss the provisions. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of my work in 
Congress. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unai- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor on the subject 
of his work in Gongress. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, that is not neces- 
sary ; the gentleman's work has been very full, and I object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 31 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
September 6, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WATSON of Virginia, from the Committee on the Terri- 
tories, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5115) to authorize 
the governor of the Territory of Hawaii to ratify the agree- 
ments of certain persons made with the commissioner of public 
lands of the Territory of Hawaii and to issue land patents to 
those eligible under the terms of said agreements, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 770), 
woeh said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. AYRES introduced a bill (H. R. 12881) to increase the 
cost of the public building at El Dorado, Kans.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 12882) granting a pension to 
William Wibright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 12883) granting a pension 
to Nancy A. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12884) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy V. Duane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 12885) granting a pension 
to Jacob Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 12886) granting a pension to 
Joseph Roddy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JUUL: A bill (H. R. 12887) for the relief of Grace 
Omundsen ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 12888) for the relief 
of Martin C. Rucker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12889) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles Pickett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: Petition of citizens of Maryville, Mo., pro- 
testing against the use of foodstuffs in the manufacture of beer 
or other intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Hopkins, Mo., and vicinity and 
of citizens of Rockport, Mo., for immediate prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 5 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of S. K. Pierce & Son, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against the proposed tax on 
denatured alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, letter from Henry B. Smith, president New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association, against the passage of House bill 
12787 and urging the passage of the Edmonds bill, House bill 
5531; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petitions of various citizens, churches, 
and other organizations of Alameda County, Cal., favoring war- 
time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. IGOE: Memorial of members of the St. Louis Stock 
Exchange, protesting against tax on brokers as worded in the 
revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of the Victor Cleansing Co., of 
Providence, R. I., pretesting against the proposed tax on 
naphtha; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Providence (R. I.) Stock Exchange, pro- 
testing against the proposed tax on stock brokers; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of S. J. Foster, president Providence (R. I.) 
Stock Exchange, favoring a tax on stock brokers commensurate 
with the value of membership involved; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 


Fripay, September 6, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Alnighty God, we have committed our way to Thee. Our 
resources are consecrated to Thy service. What we have and 
what we are we are ready to lay upon Thy altar, for Thou dost 
lead us on amid the conflict ôf the present time. Give us to-day 
a renewed sense of our divine obligation, that we with the 
utmost care may move forward with unity of purpose, with high 
ideals, with a deeper consecration than ever in the great cause 
to which we have committed ourselves. Grant, we pray, that 
the day’s record of our service may tell for the advancement of 
human civilization and for the glory of Thy name. For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Wednesday, September 4, 1918, 
when, on request of Mr. Suoor and by unanimous consent, the 
sates reading was dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
prov 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolution, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House: 

S. 934. An act authorizing the State of Montana to select 
other lands in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north, 
range 30 east, within the limits of the Huntley irrigation project 
and the ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation in said State: 
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S. 936. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to con- 
vey to the city of Bozeman, Mont., certain land for alley purposes; 

S. 4597. An act extending the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; and 

H. J. Res. 325. Joint resolution amending section 8 of the 
amendment to the act entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917. 


WINSTON-SALEM SOUTHBOUND RAILWAY co. (H. DOC. NO. 1268). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 2 communica- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting a 
copy of the report of the commission in valuation docket No. 5, 
Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Co.; which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr: President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. KNOX. Will the Senator withhold that for a moment? 
I want to be heard on a matter of privilege. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well; but I thought we might have 
a quorum. 

MEMORIAL TO JAMES BUCHANAN, 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I rise to a question of privilege. 

Some anonymous well-wisher has sent to me an editorial pub- 
lished on the 21st of July in the New York Evening Sun, en- 
titled “A strange error in the Senate.” It will not be neces- 
sary for me to read this editorial in full. I can state the pur- 
port of it. It charges that in the discussion of the joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the construction of a statue to James Buchanan 
at Meridian Park, this city, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
stated, and perhaps it was one of the most persuasive arguments 
used, that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania had by a unani- 
mous vote of its legislature set aside Wheatlands, the estate of 
James Buchanan in Lancaster County, Pa., as a memorial to her 
distinguished son, upon which property a monument to James 
Buchanan had been constructed. . 

The editorial then goes on to quote from some observations 
that were made in the House of Representatives and from some 
matter that was introduced into the Rrconb in the House of 
Representatives, a letter from the recorder of deeds of the county 
of Lancaster, Pa., which shows that Wheatlands, the place 
where James Buchanan died, had not been taken over by the 
State of Pennsylvania and there was no monument erected to 
James Buchanan upon that property, and that the property was 
purchased some 20 years ago by a family whose name I have 
forgotten, but that is immaterial, who are the present owners 
and occupiers of the land. 

This editorial further reflected upon the late Senator from 
New Hampshire, Mr, GALLINGER, who, in a short speech that he 
made favoring the passage of the joint resolution, said that he 
had forgotten, until it had been mentioned by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, that the State of Pennsylvania had taken over 
this property as a memorial to her distinguished son, but that 
the mentioning of that fact by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
had revived his recollection, that he knew then that it had been 
done, and he attached considerable importance to that fact. Of 
course the astute editorial writer drew the just conclusion that 
the Senator from New Hampshire could not have remembered 
a thing unless it had actually happened, and here was the con- 
clusive proof that it was not true. 

This seemed to me to be of sufficient seriousness to call for 
some explanation. I must say that the statement contained in 
the editorial, the statement made in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the letter from the recorder of deeds of Lancaster 
County are absolutely correct, and that I was in error in making 
the statement to which I have referred. But, Mr. President, 
this is about as good a case as I ever knew to illustrate the old 
couplet— 

Strange what worlds of difference be 
"Twixt (weedledum and tweedledee. 

The fact is that the State of Pennsylvania did not take over 
the place of Buchanan's death and consecrate it as a memorial 
to his memory, but it took over the place of his birth, namely, 
Stony Batter, in the county of Franklin, Pa. So the recollection 
of the late senior Senator from New Hampshire as to the sub- 
stantial fact that the Commonwealth of Pennsyivania had 
honored her son by taking over and making a perpetual park of 
a portion of the soil of that State is absolutely correct, 

Lest there should be any doubt in the future as to what the 
Commonwealth did, I ask leave to read the material section of 
the act of the assembly which was passed by the unanimous 
vote of both branches of our legislature, Omitting the inducing 


clauses of the act, the material section is this: 


That the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania be authorized to accept a 
conveyance in fee simple from Lawrasen Riggs, surviving trustee under 
the will of Harriet Lane Johnston deceased, of a tract of land in the 
township of Peters, county of Franklin, and State of Pen 

„ and Frank Bailey, having thereon erect a 
the birthplace of James, Buchanan, fifteenth Presi- 
dent of the Uni States: the said tract of land to be preserved by 
9 5 . of Pennsyl as a memorial of her distinguished 


Now, Mr. President, if under the circumstances an apology is 
due from me to the Senate, I make it with due humility; but 
it does seem that if “finttery can stir the dull, cold ear of 
death,” and the distinguished shade of Buchanan could learn 
that it was the place of his birth rather than the place of his 
orai that was hallowed by the State, he certainly would be 
pleased. 

I ask that this editorial to which I referred be printed as a 
part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


A STRANGS ERROR IN THE SENATE. 


When the Senate had under consideration the resolution to accept a 
statue of James Buchanan, to be erected in Washington, there was 
rather a prolonged debate, not wholly free from acr ny. Senator 
Lopes presented, with his habitual force and conciseness, the opinion of 
those who do not hold the political memory of President Buchanan in 
high esteem. Senators Knox, of Pennsylvania, and Sirs, of Mary- 
land, who were the most effective advocates of the acceptance of the 
stutue—the gift of Mr. Buchanan's niece, the late Mrs. Harriet Lane 
Johaston—gave t weight to honors said to have been paid by the 
people of his own State to the memory of Ivania's only President 
of the United States. One argument, pressed with much insistence and 
eloquence, was the alleged fact that both houses of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, without a dissenting vote, had An resolution to take 
over the Buchanan estate,“ Wheatlands,” adorned with a statue of the 
late dent. and to maintain the blishment in rpetuity as a 
public park. Referring to this, Senator GALLINGER, of New Hampshire, 


“Mr. President, I was greatly impressed by the su 
the disti shed Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kxox]—a matter 
that I had known before but had forgotten—that by a unanimous vote 
of both houses of the legislature the great Republican State of Pennsyl- 
vania has recognized James Buchanan to the extent that it has pur- 
chased the beautiful estate, ‘Wheatiands,’ of which he himself was so 
fond, and has made it a memorial at which the citizens of Pennsylvania 
can meet and recall the services of the man whom they honor and 
respect, whether we do or not," 

ut now Representative BENJAMIN K. Focut, of Pennsylvania, has 
presented in the House apparently incontrovertible documentary evi- 
dence that never, by legislative enactment or otherwise, has the State 
of Pennsylvania taken over “ Wheatlands.” Still less has it converted 
the place into a public park in memory of President Buchanan or any- 
body else. So far from the State hav erected a statue to Buchanan, 
Mr. Focut is responsible for the assertion that the only monument to 
him in Pennsylvania is one paid for by his niece Mrs. Jobnston, which 
stands in a ravine west of Foltz, Franklin County, near the site of 
the statesman's birthplace. 

In sup} 
corder of deeds of Lancaster County and the other from the Penn- 
sylvania State librarian. The recorder of deeds writes: ; 

“Former President James Buchanan devised the estate ‘ Wheatlands’ 
to his niece, Harriet Lane Johnston, who in 1884 sold it to A. 
Willson. The said Mary A. Willison died intestate, leaving two children, 
Mary E. Willson and George B. Willson, to whom the same descended 
under the intestate laws of Pennsylvania and who are the present 
owners.” 

The Pennsylvania State librarian’s letter is addressed to Mr. Focur, 
as Member of the House of Representatives, and reads thus: 

“You ask me whether the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania had ever 
taken any action looking toward the purchase of the house of James 
Buchanan, and also whether there was any consideration of a menu- 
ment to be placed there. 

“I can find no act which refers at all to Buchanan in the laws of 
Pennsylvania except that of 1911 (P. L., p. 21): ‘An act to permit the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to accept from the trustees of the 
James Buchanan monument fund the land in Franklin County on which 
A ——— a monument marking the birthplace of the late James 

chanan,’ 

“This was put in charge of the ee A department.” 

If this is true, how were Mr. Kxox and Mr. Suiten misled? How did 
Senator GALLINGER recall a fact which he had forgotten, which fact 
has no existence? 

It is probable that had Senator Lovas injected into the discussion 
the two letters quoted above the Buchanan memorial might not have 
been added to the gallery of statues in the city of Washington. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I renew my suggestion 
of the absence of a quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will eall the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


stion made by 


Ashurst Hale, Martin Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Henderson Nelson Smogt 
Benet Johnson, Cat. New puring 
Bora Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sutherland 
Brandegee Kellog Nugent Thomas 
Calder Kendrick Overman Townsend 
Chamberlain Kenyon helan Trammell 
Culberson ing Pittman Underwood 
Cummins Kirby Poindexter Vardaman 
Curtis Knox Pomerene Walsh 
Dillingham Lenroot Robinson Watson 
Fleteher Lod vie Shafroth Wifey 
Frelingħuysen McCumber Sheppard 

Gore McKellar Sherman 

Gulon McNary Simmons 


rt of this, Mr. Focnt offers two letters, one from the re- 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent on 
account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of dams across navigable waters,“ approved June 21, 
1906, as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to 
provide for the improvement and development of waterways for 
the uses of interstate and foreign commerce, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 2180) to approve mutual ces- 
sions of territory by the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
and the consequent changes in the boundary line between said 
States. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, I present a petition ad- 
dressed to the Senate by the Chautauqua held at Forest, Hardin 
County, Ohio, relating to the pending prohibition legislation, 
I move that it be referred to the appropriate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Forest Hill, Md., praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to 
lie on the table, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them sever- 
ally without amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

861) bill (S. 1104) for the relief of Edward Stewart (Rept. No. 
A bill (S. 1857) for the relief of Patrick MeMahon (Rept. No. 
559) ; and 

e A bill (S. 3602) for the relief of John L. O'Meara (Rept. No. 


1. 

Mr. KENYON, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12098) to protect the 
lives and health and morals of women and minor workers in the 
District of Columbia, and to establish a minimum wage board, 
and define its powers and duties, and to provide for the fixing 
of minimum wages for such workers, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
562) thereon. 

EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Funds of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 295, submitted by Mr. SHEPPARD on the 3d in- 
stant, reported it favorably without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Census be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized auring the Sixty-fifth Congress to send for persons, books, and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not 
exceeding Wenn printed page, to report such hearings as may be had in 
connection th any subject which may be pending before said com- 
mittee, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may 
sit during the sessions or recess of the Senate, 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4914) to admit osteopathic physicians to examina- 
tions for commissions in the medical branch of the Army of the 
United States, and to provide for their official status, rank, and 
pay, ànd for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Af- 

Sut 3 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4915) providing for the survey and reclamation of 
arid, swamp, and logged-off lands within the continental limits 
of the United States and the sale of same upon a system of de- 
ferred payment, to soldiers and other citizens; and 

A bill (S. 4916) for the purchase of land and water rights 
on the Okanogan irrigation project, to relieve settlers, and to 
insure an adequate water supply; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4917) for the relief of Margaret I. Varnum (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am introducing an amen- 
ment to the revenue bill (H. R. 12863) exempting the pay of the 
officers and men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps from 
taxation under the bill, and I ask that it be referred to the 
Finance Committee. 

If I may say just one word, the officers and men, particularly 
the officers, of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps who live in 
this city are being robbed right and left by the landlords, by 
the hotels, and by the dealers in military supplies for their 
uniforms, and I do not think that Congress ought to be a party to 
adding to their financial hardships by compelling them to pay 
a tax on their pay while they are fighting our battles, or pre- 
paring to fight them. 

The amendment was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
as follows: 

Provided, ede That the pay of the officers and men of the Army, 


e and Marine Corps shall be exempted from all taxes herein im- 
posed. 


ADMISSION OF POLITICAL REFUGEES. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Senate joint resolution 171. It 
is a joint resolution which has reference to the admission of 
certain political refugees into this country who are precluded 
by the existing immigration laws. Granted permission, I will 
have read a letter written by the President, addressed to the 
Senate and House, recommending its passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The Secfetary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 171. 


Whereas the war in which the United States is now engaged has 
resulted, or may hereafter result, in creating in certain parts of 
Europe economic conditions of an unbearable nature, compelling the 
inhabitants of such sections to seek refuge in countries or places 
distant from their homes; and 

Whereas it may have transpired, or may hereafter transpire, that the 
intelligent, economic, and humane care and protection of such refu- 
gees may be furthered by removing them, or permitting them to be 
removed, from the places in which they have sought refuge to the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions of section 8 of the 

act of February 5, 1917, entifled “An act to regulate the immigration 

of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States,” full dis- 
cretion is hereby conferred upon the Secretary of Labor to admit to 
the United States, doring the continuance of the war and for six 
months after its termination, aliens who are N as herein de- 
scribed, and to make such arrangements as are deemed by him necessary 
and P? r for their temporary sojourn or permanent residence within 
the United States, their distribution to places within this country 
where they can be maintained to best advantage, their employment, an 
for the eventual repatriation of such of them as he may deem it pro 

or necessary to repatriate after the termination of the war, or after 

the conditions from which they sought refuge have been abated or 

ameliorated. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this joint resolution was called 
to my attention some days ago, and I then understood that its 
purpose was simply to admit a group of some 1,800 Serbians, 
whose condition was deplorable and who, it seemed to me, it 
would be well to admit; but the joint resolution, as I have just 
listened to its reading—I have not previously examined it—is 
of the broadest possible character and opens the door to all 
sorts of immigration. The joint resolution refers to “ aliens’ 
who are refugees as herein described,” but they are not de- 
seribed. 

It appears to me that the joint resolution is one upon which 
we ought to take the advice of the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, and that we should have the Committee on Immigration 
consider it. I did not know that it was of such sweeping char- 
acter. I thought it related only to a small number of Serbians 
under peculiar conditions. 3 4 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Gorr] to the fact that not 
only would this joint resolution be in effect during the con- 
tinuance of the war but for six months after the conclusion 
of the war. Does the Senator from Oklahoma think that it is 
a wise provision to allow this class of people to come in for 
six months after the conclusion of the war? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, my understanding is—and it agrees 
with that of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar]— 
that this proposed legislation was designed to meet a special 
situation, relating more particularly to about 1,800 Serbians 
who have been driven from their own country and who are now 
refugees in Russia. They are subjected to a great hardship, 
and it was felt that there was an obligation resting upon us to 
relieve them if we could do so. Personally, I think there is a 
great deal of force in the suggestion that this legislation ought 
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not to be projected beyond the war, because the exigency cer- | 
tainly would not extend itself so far. I think that language in 
the resolution ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa permit a question? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr, THOMAS. Suppose that in the chaotic condition of 
Russia 1,800 Bolsheviki should be driven from their homes and 
be compelled to seek refuge in other countries, would not this 
joint resolution, if it were enacted into law, give them asylum 
in the United States? 

Mr. GORE. Well, not absolutely. This matter is vested in 
the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, and I do not know what 
sort of welcome he would accord to Bolsheviki. : 

Mr. President, I will ask to have read at this time a letter 
of the President transmitting a draft of this joint resolution to 
the Congress and then abide the fortunes of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 4 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I think the joint resolution 
ought to go to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that the joint resolution has been reported from that committee. 
It was prepared in the Department of State, I may say. 

Mr, LODGE. But the communication which came from the 
Department ef State which I saw related simply to 1,800 Ser- 
bians who were named. That is one thing and that is a thing 
we could all agree on; but this is a general relaxation of all 
the immigration laws, with a very loose description of the 
people in whose favor it is proposed to be enacted. j 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that what he has in mind is the letter which 1 
have requested be read from the President, transmitting this 
joint resolution to Congress, and I think it also includes the 
recommendation of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. LODGE. But that relates only to these Serbians. 

Mr. GORE. Les. sir; the description does and the letter does; 
but the joint resolution is evidently not limited to that par- : 
ticular class. ‘ 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; it goes far beyond it. I said after read- 
ing the letter of the President and of the Secretary of State 
that I saw no objection to admitting that group of 1,800 Ser- 
bians; that L thought would be very well; but this makes no 
mention of any group; this is a general relaxation of the entire 
law. In its present form I do not think the joint resolution 
ought to be considered by the Senate, 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma who 
‘prepared the joint resolution? 

Mr. GORE. My understanding is that it was prepared hy the 

_ Secretary of State. I should like unanimous consent to have 
this letter read. Then I shall not insist upon unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the joint resolution. There is obviously 
objection to it. 

I should like to say in this connection that the joint resolution 
seems to vest the discretion in the Secretary of Labor to repa- 
trinte people in his judgment without reference to the wishes 
of the people themselves. That is a point into which I wish to 
lock further myself. I ask that the letter be read in justifica- 
tion of my request, and then I shall withdraw my request. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before the letter is read 
I want to call the attention of the Senator from Oklahoma to the 
fact that ‘this joint resolution applies to “aliens who are refu- 
gees as herein described,” and there is not a word in the joint ! 
resolution describing any kind of aliens or 

Mr. GORE. I apprehend that evidently the joint resolution 
was not drawn with sufficient care. Undoubtedly the phrase 
“as herein described” relates to the letter which I have nsked 
to have read. Of course, the letter would not be effective as a 
part of the law. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; in law the phrase would relate to 
what is described in the joint resolution. 

Mr. GORE. The reading of the letter will show the Senate 
What is in mind, and the joint resolution ought to be limited 
to the Gass that we have in mind and for whose relief we are 
seeking to provide. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. | 

The Secretary read as follows: i 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: f 

I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State sub- 


mi a draft of a joint resolution authorizing the admission into the 
Uni States of aliens who are refugees from conditions created by 
war. } 

I 9 recommend this humane project to the favorable con- 
sideration of Congress. f 


Wooprow WILSON. 
Tun WHITE House, August 22, 1918, 


his department will 


r DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, July 19, 1918. 
The PRESIDENT: 

There are in Russia about 1,800 Serbian refugees, Including 500 
children, whom ‘the ‘Serbian minister at Moscow wishes to send ‘to the 
United States, their situation in Russia under ‘the present conditions, 
it is stated, being tragic, and especially demoralizing to the children 
who should be placed in school. 

ent of State is informed that both England and France 
ved large numbers of Serbian refugees, and it is the depart- 
ment's opinion ‘that the :admission of these Serbians into the United 
States would not only be a humane act but would have a geod moral 
effect in the Balkans. 

We are met with the obstacle, ‘however, that as the immigration 
law now stands, it constitutes what would seem ‘to be, from an execu- 
‘tive point of view, an insuperable barrier to the admission of the 
people under consideration or of other allens similarly situated— 
at least It seems apparent that most of them could not land at ports 
of this country in pursuance of said law. Probably most of them are 
destitute and, even if entirely free from mental or physical disability 
of the kind inhibited by ‘the statute, would yet per se be likely to 
become public charges here. That would be the situation-which would 
the immigration officers who would have to pass upon the 

‘the arrival of the aliens at United States ports, ‘unless it 
shown then and there that arrangements ‘had ‘been perfected 
under which the aliens would be placed in suitable employment in this 
8 at which they could make suficient to support themselves a 
those dependent upon them, and arrangements of that character coul 
not be made in advance without violating the spirit and intent of the 
9 provisions of the statute. 

n wiew of the above, the Department of State took the matter u 
with the De ent of Labor, and it is ‘Secreta: Wilson's ‘belief, 
in which I share, that no department or office of the administrative 
branch of the Government or organization having a quasi-governmental 
status or in any way connected with Government ‘aftalrs should under- 
take of its own motion to make arrangements fugees 
in this country, and that legislative sanction would be required. Ac- 
cordingly, I have the honor to submit herewith a draft of a posed 
joint resolution and to recommend its transmission to the Donavon 
with a view to obtain legislative sanction for carrying out the projecé 
with respect both to the allens immediately concerned and to others 
who may hereafter find themselves similarly situated in Russia or other 
European countries. This draft was pre in the Department of 
Labor and has the a gee — ere 1 of ops who states that 

o give’ suppo 
Respectfully W N * 
FRANK L. Pour, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Mr. THOMAS and Mr. PHELAN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand the Senator from Oklahoma 
withdraws his request? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of Senate resolution 296. 

Mr. LODGE. Before the Senator asks to take that up, T think 


that the Senate joint resolution (No. 171) just under considera- 


‘tion ought to be recommitted to the committee, and I move that 
it be recommitted to the Committee on Immigration. 
The motion was agreed to. 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT BUREAUS FROM WASHINGTON. 


Mr. THOMAS. I now renew my request for the immediate 
consideration of Senate resolution 296, submitted ‘yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado asks 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of Senate 
resolution 296. Is there any objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the resolution be rend. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask the Secretary ‘to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read the rese- 
lution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 296), as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested, under the powers conferred 
upon him by the provisions of the so-called Overman Act, and for the 
purpose of relieving the congestion of population in the District of 

‘columbia, to order the transfer from Washington to other cities in the 
countr, ous, and 
subdivisions of the several departments which can discharge their 
functions snd perform ‘their duties as well outside of sald District as 


within its boundaries, such order to be effective nut later than the Ist 
day of October, A. D. 1918. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
‘ent consideration of the resolution? x 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the Senator 
that in line 6 of the resolution the word “all” is used. Would 
it not be better to use the word “such” instead of “all,” be- 
cause I think that if all the bureaus ‘and commissions and sub- 
divisions and departments of the Government which could do 
their work just as well out of the District of Columbia should 
be transferred, it would ‘take away from Washington about three- 
fourths of the employees of the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the suggestion of the Senator is very 
apt, and I ask to amend the resolution by substituting the word 
“such” for the word “ all,“ in line 6. and by substituting the 
word “as” for the word “which,” in line 7. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 


for the duration of the war, all bureaus, commissi 


| from Colorado what provision of the Overman Act gives the 


President authority to make the proposed transfer? 


1918. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I think that the scope of the act is amply 
sufficient for that purpose, and I think, also, that independently 
of it the President has that power. 

Mr. KNOX. Would not the same object be attained and 
there be no doubt about it—because there is doubt in my mind 
as to whether the Overman Act covers it—by having the resolu- 
tion read “ the President is hereby requested,” and so forth? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am perfectly willing to exclude all refer- 
ence to the Overman Act from the resolution. 

Mr. KNOX. Then, if he is already authorized to do it, there 
will be no question about it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, Mr. President, I ask also to eliminate 
from the resolution the words, in lines 2 and 3, reading “ by the 
provisions of the so-called Overman Act and.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if this 
is a joint resolution? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, Mr. President, I should like to submit 
to the Senator this proposition: If it requires the authority of 
Congress or the President to make the proposed transfer, that 
authority would not be conferred by a Senate resolution. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am quite aware of that. The resolution 
assumes, however, that he has the power, and it is a request of 
this body only. à 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the correction made was on the 
assumption that he does not have the power under the Overman 
Act. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think not. The correction was made upon 
the assumption that he did not have the power under the Over- 
man Act, but the Senator will probably recall that when Mr. 
Schwab was placed in charge of shipping construction, the offices 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and other shipbuilding bu- 
reaus here were removed to Philadelphia. I take it that the 
same power would exist, if you please, to remove the Reclama- 
tion Service to the State of Nebraska during the war, or any 
other services, my purpose being, of course, to relieve the con- 
gestion in the city of Washington. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the suggestion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to be made at least on the assumption that 
the President did not have authority. Of course, if he does not 
have it, the Senate resolution will not confer it. 

Mr. THOMAS. If he does not have the authority, a Senate 
resolution would not confer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, would it not be better to have 
the resolution read as follows: 

That the President be requested, for the pu 
congestion of population in the District of Columbia— 

And so forth? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will amend it any way that does not de- 
stroy it and that will enable me to get it through this body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will now state the 
resolution as amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be ted, for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the congestion of population in the District of Columbia, to order 
the transfer from Washington to other cities in the country for the 
duration of the war of bureaus—— 

Mr. NELSON. I should suggest at that point that the words 
“or parts of bureaus” be inserted. 

Mr. THOMAS. It would be pretty difficult to divide them up 
in some instances, I think. 

Mr. NELSON. As the Senator has said, when Mr. Schwab 
took charge of the Shipping Board he transferred over 3,000 
men in various branches of that service to Philadelphia from 
this city. , 

Mr. THOMAS. I use the words in the resolution, “ and sub- 
divisions of the several departments.” I am willing, however, 
to have it read “such bureaus or parts of bureaus.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the President has 
not already authority, does the Senator think that the Senate 
alone can give it to him? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have just answered that question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Unfortunately I did not hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course not. This is merely a request of 
this body to the President to make these removals, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution as amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


of relieving the 


r daries, such order to be effective not later than the 
Ist day of October, A. D. 1918. 
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Mr. NORRIS. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment to me? 


Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the resolution has not beon 
referred to a committee, as I understand. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; it has not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not wish to be put in the attitude of 
opposing the resolution; I realize that something of the kind 
might be accomplished; and yet it seems to me that it is hardly 
proper for the Senate to make such a request of the President. 
He knows about the congestion in Washington as well as we do, 
and if some of the Government bureaus can be transferred 
without any further authority of law he will probably make 
such transfer without any such request; but to have the request 
come from the Senate alone, without consulting the House of 
Representatives and without a committee having considered it 
or having made any investigation, it seems to me may not be 
altogether appropriate. I wish to ask the Senator if he would 
not be willing to let the resolution be referred to a committee? 
It could be reported within a few days, and in the meantime the 
committee could probably make some investigations that might 
be beneficial. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if this resolution is referred, 
I think its office, if it can perform any, will be rendered useless. 
Landlords and sublandlords are giving notices right and left 
terminating leases and increasing rents beginning with the Ist 
of October. I am informed that the new officeholders, and per- 
haps office seekers, are coming to the city at the rate of 500 a 
day, and the pressure upon accommodations is something 
frightful. 

We can not stand this situation. Something must be done. 
We can not build houses fast enough to accommodate this in- 
coming population. We all know that landlords will give 
notices, and whether or not they are prohibited from carrying 
them into effect under the provisions of the Saulsbury joint 
resolution, they can make almost unendurable the lives of the 
families of holding-over tenants receiving such notices, Now, to 
refer a matter of this sort to a committee means a delay of a 
number of days, and that, I think, practically destroys the pur- 
pose for which I offer it. Certainly the passage of the resolu- 
tion at this time can do no harm. I do not think the President 
is as well acquainted with the congested condition of things as 
Senators and Representatives, who are in daily contact with 
men and women who are affected and threatened to be affected 
by these conditions. If the Senate is to do anything with regard 
to this resolution, therefore, I think it should be done at once. 

Mr. KELLOGG and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to say that I hope the resolution 
will pass; but if the Senator from Colorado has not concluded, 
= will wait until he finishes. I thought he was yielding the 

oor. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have concluded, unless the Senator from 
Nebraska desires to ask me another question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that I care to ask the Senator 
another question. I want to be heard on the resolution briefly 
before it is disposed of. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield the floor to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I think the resolution ought 
to pass. It is not possible to build houses fast enough to house 
the clerks the departments are bringing to this city. They are 
scouring the towns all over the country for stenographers and 
clerks, and offering salaries that are taking them away from 
other employments; and, in fact, the departments are competing 
with each other right in this city for stenographers and clerks. 
There is not any question that some of these departments can 
be moved into other cities. There are cities in this country 
where the industries have been very much injured, where there 
are empty office buildings because of the war. I think some 
of the departments ought fo be moved, and that the Senate 
ought to act on the subject, and act at once. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

ae FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest an amend- 
ment 

Mr. NORRIS. I will take only a few moments, and then [ 
will yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I am not objecting to having something done, 
and I do not know but that this may be the proper thing; and 
yet it seems to me that there are some difficulties involved in 
this procedure that we ought to consider before we pass upon it, 
There is not any doubt but that Washington is very much over- 
crowded, and that we ought to have some relief; but I should 
like to call the attention of the Senator from Colorado and the 
Senator from Minnesota to the fact that simply asking the 
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President to move a lot of bureaus out of this city will present 
to him for solution some very difficult questions. To any new 
bureau, just established, the existing objections would not 
apply; but evidently we are going by a Senate resolution to ask 
the President to do something that he has authority to do, or 
else the resolution does not mean anything; and that in itself 
is something that we ought consider—whether, under all the 
circumstances, we ought to make such a request. 

Outside of that, however, suppose the President underteok to 
move some of the bureaus in Washington, any one of them, 
that had been established any great length of time; what would 
be the effect? There are men and women, men with families, 
who have been in some of these bureaus for years, established 
here, who have their homes here, or have arrangements made 
as a result of which they could not well leave now; and they 
would be at once moved out of the city and taken somewhere 
else to establish homes. In any of these bureaus that are in 
1 0 8 now there would be a great deal of difficulty of that 

nd. 

I do not believe we ought to precipitately put that responsi- 
bility on the President. It may be that he has given the mat- 
ter more consideration than we have already; but it seems to 
me that if we do make a request it ought to be in the shape of 
a joint resolution authorizing the President to do this, and let 
the House pass on it as well as the Senate, and then leave it 
discretionary. Of course, this would still leave it discretion- 
ary; but it might be embarrassing to the President to receive 
a request from the Senate and, if he did not feel as though he 
ought to comply with it, decline to do so; and it does not seem 
to me that that will relieve the situation, because it will get us 
into difficulties as great as those we will escape. 

I can not conceive of taking, for instance, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—which has a great many employees— 
out of Washington without seriously interfering with the work 
of the commission and affecting its efficiency, or almost any 
other bureau that has a large number of employees, many of 
whom probably would decline to move, and who would go into 
other occupations rather than give up their homes and other 
domestic arrangements that they have already made, and which 
they could not give up without a great deal of hardship and 
damage to themselves. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it seems to me that there 
might be reasons why a compliance with this request would not 
be in the public interest, even though some divisions or bureaus 
could perform their duties as well outside of the District as 
within its boundaries. It is possible that they could perform 
their duties and their functions as well somewhere else as here, 
but there might be controlling reasons in the public interest 
why the bureaus or subdivisions of the departments should not 
be separated. 

I would suggest, after the word “ boundaries,” inserting the 
words “where compatible with the public service.” In other 
words, if it is found that these bureaus can perform their 
functions as well outside of the District as in the District, and 
it is also compatible with the public service to move them and 
separate them, we recommend that it might be done; but I can 
understand very well how it is entirely possible that people 
could do just as much work and perform their functions just 
as well in one place as another, and yet there might be con- 
trolling reasons why it would not be in the public interest to 
separate them, and the public service could not be as well per- 
formed as where they are together. 

I think, therefore, we ought to qualify the language by add- 
ing that amendment—that they may be moved outside of the 
District where compatible with the public service. 

It seems to me that we need not be so terribly excited about 
this matter, either, because, with all these buildings going up, 
it would look as though provision is being made for all the 
help that will be needed here. I get the impression from going 
through some of these departments that they have more people 
there now than they need. The chiefs and heads of divisions 
seem to vie with each other in adding always to their force, and 
the employees are absolutely in each other’s way. They can 
not perform eficient work because there are too many of them, 
and they duplicate each other’s work to a large extent. Of 
course, the demands are increasing all the time, and I would 
not say positively that we could economize in that respect. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do think, however, that with the build- 
ings that are going up, by a rather more strict observance of 
the real necessities by each of the bureau chiefs and heads of 
the departments, the situation could perhaps be relieved very 
materially, at any rate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
u question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I will ask the Senator if the whole matter 
is not within the discretion of the President, anyway? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, I think it is; absolutely. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. This is merely a suggestion, is it Tee 


Mr. FLETCHER. That is quite true. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Really, then, the contents of the reso- 
lution amount to nothing, except to call the President's atten- 
tion to the congested condition here and suggest to him to re- 
lieve it by putting some of these people somewhere else. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, the President knows of the 
congested condition, and, I presume, has thought of this matter 
before, because in some respects action along this line has al- 
ready been taken, The Emergency Fleet Corporation has been 
removed entirely out of Washington to Philadelphia, taking 
several thousand people, and it is possible that other branches 
of the Government service could be handled in the same way; 
but we ought to qualify the resolution, it seems to me, by the 
insertion of language to the effect that this may be done where 
compatible with the public service, and not just because the 
work could be done somewhere else as well as here. 

I offer that amendment, at any rate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. VArpAMAN] well suggested that this resolution is merely a 
request. It asks the President to act; and surely if his action in 
any particular direction would be incompatible with the public 
interest he would not do it. I think, therefore, that the amend- 
ment is not necessary. I think it is included in the expression 
“which can discharge their functions and perform their duties 
as well outside of said District as within its boundaries.” I 
think, too, the Senator is entirely mistaken in his conception 
of the effect of new building upon this situation. New build- 
ings are going up, but rents are going up a great deal faster; 
and if the energies of all the contractors and carpenters in the 
city could be devoted to the matter of public building for hous- 
ing oceupants exclusively, they could hardly keep up with the 
rate of the influx which we are told is at present going on. 

I ask for a vote on the resolution. . 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in the light of the resolution which 
has just been offered by the Senator from Colorado, it seems 
appropriate that I should invite attention to a bill which I 
introduced several months ago and which is now before the 
Committee on Public Lands. At a time when we are trying to 
decentralize the authority at Washington and remove some of 
the agencies of the Government to other parts of the country, the 
measure to which I refer ought to receive the support of the 
Senate. It provides that a branch of the Interior Department 
shall be established at a suitable place in one of the public-land 
States west of the Mississippi River, which shall be designated 
by the President and which shall be under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, or an assistant to be designated by 
him; that there shall be transferred to said branch from the 
main office of the Interior Department in the District of Co- 
lumbia the offices of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, the Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, the Recla- 
mation Service, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the 
National Park Service as presently constituted by law, and 
that the functions and duties of said offices and bureaus as 
prescribed by law shall be hereafter performed at the branch 
of the Interior Department created by the bill; and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to remove and transfer from 
time to time to said branch of the Interior Department all maps, 
files, plats, and other records of the Interior Department neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the duties and functions 
of said branch. 

Aside from the Pension, Patent, and Census Bureaus, the work 
of the Interior Department relates almost wholly to the public 
lands of the United States, and these are found in the western 
part of our country. It would be of immense benefit to the 
Nation and to those who are interested in the public lands, in 
the Reclamation Service, in the forests of the United States, in 
the mineral lands belonging to the United States, if the admin- 
istrative work relating to these subjects was performed at some 
central point within the public-land States. There is no reason 
why a branch of the Interior Department ought not to be estab- 
lished in the public-land States. I am advised that some other 
countries have established local departments, or subdivisions of 
general departments, for the purpose of controlling and dis- 
posing of public lands, and that such course has proven of great 
advantage and benefit to the people. It occurs to me that now 


is the time, when we are attacking this congested condition in 
Washington, to secure a needed reform and at the same time 
grant the local relief to which the Senator from Colorado has 
invited attention. 

I therefore take this opportunity to urge that the Public 
Lands Committee report at the earliest possible moment the bill - 
to which I have just called attention. 
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The VIC PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, where com — with 
the public ‘service for the urpose of relieving the 3 
Jation in the District of Columbia, to order the transfer tron Wa ing- 
ton to other cities in the country for the duration of the war of su 
bureaus or parts of bureaus, commissions, and subdivisions of the sev- 
eral departments as can discharge their functions and perform their 
duties as well outside of said District as within its boundaries, such 
order to be effective pot inter than the lst day ef October, A. B. 1918. 


ARREST OF ALTEGED SLACKERS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that Senate resolution 297 
be laid before the Senate at this time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, because I know that there are some Senators inter- 
ested in this matter who would like to be here during its con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Martin Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Guion Nelson Smith, S. C. 
net Hale New Smoot : 
Borah Henderson Norris 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Nugent Sutherland 
Calder Jones, N. Mex, Overman Thomas 
Chamberlain Kello, lan Townsend 
n Kendrick a Trammell 
Cummins Kenyon Poindexter Underwood 
Curtis King Pomerene ardaman 
Dillingham Kirby Ransdell Walsh 
Fall Knox Robinson Watson 
Fletcher 3 e 0 ilfley 
France ‘umber Sheppard 
Frelinghuysen Mokeline herman 
Gerry McNary Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce absence on impor- 
tant public business of my colleague [Mr. SHIELDS]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one 8 have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. Prenident, a parliamentary 
inquiry. What is before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate resolution 297, coming over 
from yesterday under the rule. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it seems to me 
the passage of this resolution at this particular time and the 
particular object songht to be accomplished ought not to meet 
with the approval of the Senate. As I view the situation, the 
proceedings in New York were taken under the Department of 
Justice, or in connection with some activities of that depart- 
ment, and it strikes me as being an unusual thing to have this 
matter inquired into by the Military Affairs Committee. 

Just what has been done by the military branch of the Gov- 
ernment of course I do not know, but we are generally informed, 
and I think it was admitted on the floor of the Senate yester- 
day, that whatever had been done was doné in cooperation with 
some officials of the Department of Justice. It seems to me 
if there is to be an investigation at all, it onght to be done by 
the Judiciary Committee instead of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Moreover, Mr. President, at this time I do not believe 
that any investigation at all is necessary. 

I want to voice my approval of the remarks that were made 
here yesterday by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Po- 
DEXTER] commending the activities of the people of the country 
in rounding up these slackers. This is no new thing. Similar 
attempts have been made in other cities. In the city of Chi- 
cago, as I understand it from the public press, similar move- 
ments were made to round up the slackers, and when the people 
in a theater in Chicago were asked to line up for examination 
the mere request was received with applause. In the round-up 
in that city I understand that something like 800 slackers were 
found. In the city of Boston the same proceedings were had, 
as I am informed. No public tumult or furore was made regard- 
ing it, but most substantial results were obtained. So in the 
city of New York I understand that at least 1,500 slackers were 
found in this general round-up. I understand that there were 
a few hundred deserters from the Army found in the round-up. 
For us to investigate any kind of an effort which will bring 
about such results as that seems to me unworthy of this body. 
Instead of trying to cast aspersions or to unfavorably criticize 
such efforts we should commend these actions and as patriotic 
American citizens hold up the hands of the people who are doing 
these things and let the people of this country and of the world 
understand that there will be no slackers in this war and that 
the slackers, wherever they can be found, will not receive any 
aid or comfort from the people of the United States, much less 
from the United States Senate. 


1 FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator suffer an inter- 
ruption 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from New 


ersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. ‘The Senator stated that 1,500 
slackers were found in the city of New York. Does the Sena- 
tor know how many innocent men were arrested? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not knew how many inno- 
cent men were arrested. 

Mr. KIRBY. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In just a moment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to have the Senator 
answer my question. 

Mr. KIRBY. It is on this same point. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well, I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. I understand the papers carried an announce- 
ment that over 14,000 people who were subject to draft were 
rounded up in this proceeding in New York, and something like 
1,800 slackers were discovered out of something like 16,000 


people. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thank the Senator from Arkan- 
sas for the informtaion. 

Mr. President, under our system of Government it is usually 
the case that some innocent people are called upon to suffer for 
the crimes of others. Whenever there is a murder committed 
under suspicions circumstances the suspects are rounded up. 
In the papers recently we have brought to mind instances of 
just that kind. But does any patriotic citizen want to say 
that he is unwilling to give information, that he is unwilling 
to stand up and be counted as an American citizen in order to 
enable this Government to round up the slackers of the country? 
I submit that any citizen in such times as these ought to be 
willing to suffer some inconvenience for the public good, and in 
such a patriotic cause. To my mind a slacker in this war 
is just as loathsome as the man who commits murder deliber- 
ately, that it is just as much an attack upon society and upon 
r e as any crime which is defined in our statute 

8. 

I think the slacker at this time is guilty of the very highest 
crime known to the law, that of treason against his country. 
The people of New York were all warned. This was not done 
in haste. We have all known from the newspapers throughout 
the country that these wholesale examinations were being made. 
Moreover, the regulations of the War Department require that 
these shall carry with them their registration cer- 
tificates. Is it not just as easy for them to carry a registration 
certificate as to require a soldier to wear his uniform? 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER. May I ask the Senator what are the men to 
do for registration cards who are over the draft age and who 
are under the draft age? There are thousands of those men 
who were apprehended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That may be true, and I listened 
to the remarks made by the Senator from New York yester- 
day in regard to that very question. If there is an American 
citizen who happens to be over 81 years of age, but looks 
younger, should he not be patriotic enough to subject himself 
to inquiry in order to aid this cause? 

If I understand the people of New York correctly, I do not 
believe that the attitude assumed by the Senator from New 
York upon this question will receive the approval of the people 
of the State or city of New York. I believe that the people of 
that State are patriotic. I believe that they want to lend their 
support in every way possible to carrying on this war and to 
bring to justice the people who are trying to evade the duties of 
American citizens. If a man over 31 who looks younger is 
called upon to give an account of himself, why should he not 
do it? When any other crime is being committed any citi- 
zen who may have suspicious circumstances surrounding him 
is always handled as a suspect. Why should it be different 


here? 


It has been noised abroad in this country that the city of New 
York has been the place where these people are wont to con- 
gregate. They hope to be lost in that great city. It affords 
shelter to them as the caverns shelter the thieves and outlaws 
of the country. Do you want to harbor them there? I do not 
believe that you do. 

It is well known that 14,000 men were apprehended, as stated 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kmpy], who were subject 
to the regulations of the draft law. One thousand eight hun- 
dred were apprehended as absolute slackers and went into the 
retention camp. I am also informed that a few hundred de- 
serters were found. Is there a city in all this land containing 
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such a number of such creatures where the patriotic citizens 
would not rise up in unison and as one body determine that 

such criminals so sheltered should be ferretted out and brought 
to justice? Is there a Senator in this body who would not will- 
ingly stay in jail a week, if necessary, in order to have justice 
meted out to even one such criminal? 

Mr. President, if this matter is to be investigated at all, I 
think the Committee on the Judiciary should do it. It is a 
matter coming within the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice. I move that the resolution be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with instructions to report whether or not 


nny investigation is necessary. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico 


moves that the resolution be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I present a telegram received 
from a citizen of New York, which I send to the Secretary's 
desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

New York, N. I., September 5. 


Senator CALDER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

On Tuesday evening I had to go to Jersey City. After exhibitin 
classification card, form No. 1005, the only one I had received, severa 
times, I was finally ordered off trolley car, together with several others 
who had similar form classification cards. Demanded reason and was 
told I had my orders. Crowd assembled in front of station who vouched 
for me and was allowed to go. The others less fortunate were com- 

lled to stand in line and were held several hours before released. 
2 POINDEXTER, if he so desires, can get indisputable proof of 
unnecessary hardshi humiliation, and indignities forced on a great 
number of prominent and reputable citizens. 

S. T. Knoxskx. 


Mr. CALDER. I have a letter from a gentleman whom I know 
well, whose name shall be withheld for the present. I will read 
it for the information of the Senate. This gentleman writes me: 

SEPTEMBER 5, 1918. 


Hon. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I have just read with satisfaction extracts from your 
speech of even date denouncing the methods employed by the Govern- 
ment in 9 | a reign of injustice under the threadbare excuse 
of “military n ty.“ 

In detail, my experience is as follows: On the evening of the 3d 
instant, at about 9.30, I was having dinner at a Brooklyn restaurant 
accompanied by a young lady, when I was seized by the military police 
sad taken under protest to the seventy-fourth precinct police station, 


rooklyn. 

At the police station I endeavored to establish my identity with a 

Dr. Thompson, who was acting for the Department of Justice. I 

showed him my business card, my personal card, my State and city 

letters, etc., which I had with me. 

I asked as a_request that t use the telephone to call up my 
rtner, Mr. Frank F. Davis, and was denied this privilege. It would 
ve been a very simple matter as the telephone was closc at hand. 

I was then thrown into a corral of about 50 men and given no fur- 
ther opportunity to prove the injustice of the position into which I 
had been placed, In this room at the police station there were no 
chairs or benches and I was consequently required to stand on my feet 
from the hour of 10 p. m, until 5 a. m. the following morning. For- 
tunately, I was able to hire a boy to call Y my tner, whose resi- 
dence is on East Eighty-second Street, New York City, to let him know 
of my predicament, and he forthwith called up the police station to 
ascertain what the situation was. He at first talked to a sergeant, who 
tater brought tg the phone an individual from the Department of Jus- 
tice. This individual would not consent to call me to the phone, neither 
would he take any message. He was insulting to the utmost degree, 
and characterized me as a slacker. partner did learn that at a 
later hour I was to be taken to the enty-third Regiment Armory, 


Brooklyn. 

At about 3 o'clock I was walked over to the Twenty-third R ent 
Armory, where I was put in behind a rope, corraled with several hun- 
dred other individuals. Again, neither chairs, drinking water, nor any 
comforts were provided, and we were told we would have te remain 
there until we could get into communication with our exemption board, 
which would be not earlier than 8.30 the following morning. 

The question I wish to ask is, If the Government proposes to seize 
citizens right and left, why are not the exemption in session 
go that those of us who are innocent could be Fg released ? 

In my instance, I lacked my card of classification, which was through 
mo fault of my own, as I had twice appeared before the board to get 
my card, and in each instance had been informed they would send it 
immediately. When I appeared before them yesterday, they said they 
beg tif sorry, that things had been balled up, and they couldn't 

e 

It 4.30 a. m. my partner reached me, and through his endeavors 

e next morning 


registration cards, also Te 


and ee I was allowed to go home with him. 
I got my card of identification, and, as per promise, went back to the 
armory to clear the matter up. At that hour—11.30 a. m.—there were 
still a t many unfortunates who were not lucky enough to get off 
were refused the 


What are the 
to go in Washi 
the future 
the ste 
war. 
be denied the fundamental privileges of a free people? 


licies of the Government and how far are you going 
on to make the world safe for Gemacracy? 1 think in 
ou will find a great many boopis actively o ES into 
which you haye taken in Washington in the conduct of this 
e have been denied the freedom of the press, and are we now to 


I remain, 
Respectfully, yours, 


Mr. President, the State of New York has furnished to the 
draft army over 300,000 men, and it has sent into the strvice 
of the country an additional 150,000 volunteers in the Army 
and the Navy. The loyalty of its people is equal to that of 
the people of any other State in the Union; but, Mr. President, 
speaking for my State here and now, I protest with all the 
power I possess against any further continuation of the methods 
which were used in the city of New York in the round-up on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Assuming the contents of this letter to be 
true, and that it can be duplicated in many instances, I think 
the author of this “round-up” should be dismissed from the 
public service; and I do not hesitate to say so. 

Mr. CALDER. I thank the Senator from Colorado for his 
comment; and I do hope that some proper steps will be taken 
here in the Senate in reference to the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not pass it now? We want the informa- 
tion, 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President——- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. KIRBY. I gather from the reading of that letter that 
this man who was apprehended as a draft evader or slacker 
did not have a card from his board showing that he was entitled 
to exemption and that he had never had one. 

Mr. CALDER. He had his State registration card indicating 
who he was and his age. He had his draft registration card, 
but he did not have the so-called classification card, which was 
required by the men in charge of this round-up. 

Mr. KIRBY. Then he was subject to be rounded up for not 
having it, was he not? 

Mr. CALDER. He states in his communication that he had 
repeatedly tried to get this card from the authorities, but has 
failed to receive it through no fault of his own. 

Mr. President, the people of New York want the draft slackers 
punished, but they object to the methods pursued. This resolu- 
tion should pass, the investigation should be made, and I trust, 
as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] suggests, that those 
responsible for this round-up will be punished. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if this investigation is made, 
I wish to ask that it ascertain whether any similar procedure is 
to be attempted in Chicago; for, if so, I should like to advise my 
friends that they may employ lawyers and get proper means of 
identification in order that they may not be kept away from 
their families; I should like to advise them to get ready for it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought the Chair had recognized 


me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon has the 
floor, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator from Oregon 
to yield just a moment, that I may give the Senator from Ili- 
nois some information which I have in regard to the city of 
Chicago. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Mexico can do that in his own time. I did not know that the 
question was put to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, whether the Senate refers this resolution or 
not is immaterial to me; whether the Senate passes it or not is 
immaterial to me; but if it is going to be referred—and I do 
not see any necessity for a reference; I do not see why it might 
not be passed now—I resent the suggestion that it be referred 
to any other committee than the Military Affairs Committee, for 
the simple reason that it involves a matter which refers pecu- 
liarly and distinctly to the use of soldiers in rounding up so- 
called slackers, and the Judiciary Committee does not have any 
jurisdiction over any such matters. 

I am glad to see by the morning papers that the President of 
the United States has sought, through the Department of Jus- 
tice, to ascertain the origin of this so-called round-up, I did 
not think it possible that the President knew anything about it. 


1918. 
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Mr. President, I think all will agree that every man who is 
slacking at this time or who is failing to do his duty ought to be 
rounded up and that if he comes within Class A he ought to be 
sent to the battle front in proper time; and if he belongs to some 
of the deferred classes he ought to be placed in those classes in 
due course; but what I protest against and what every red- 
blooded American citizen will protest against is the arresting of 
men who are below as well as those above the draft age and 
those who have been exempted for one cause or another with- 
out any cause whatsoever. Men of these classes might have hap- 
pened in New York City. 

I have gone there as a young man and knew nobody in th» 
city, and if I had happened to have been arrested there might 
not Lave been a friend within a thousand miles who could have 
come to my rescue or identified me. I might have been only 
18 years of age and looked to be over 21, or I might have been 
31 years of age and looked to be within the draft age; and yet L 
could not have resisted arrest and would have been compelled to 
have stayed in “durance vile” until some meddlesome indi- 
vidual of the Department of Justice or some amateur detective 
connected with some of these various investigating bureaus was 
satisfied, after using such diligence as they thought necessary, 
as to my identity and released me. 

Now, what is the course for these people to pursue? Here 
is a young man, we will say, 25 years of age, who sought to 
get into the Army but who was turned down for some reason or 
other. He does not have a card. Why should he be seized and 
rushed off to a police station? He could have given some 
account of himself, and the authorities could have verified what 
he said, and it would not have been necessary at all to have 
taxen him to jail. That is what I protest against, Mr. Presi- 

ent. 

There are many men who are above 31 who look to be 25; 
there are many men who are only 18 who look to be above 21. 
It is these men who will suffer in these unlawful proceedings— 
men who are not within the draft age but who appear to be. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator from Oregon a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LODGE. Has there not been for some time an effort on 
the part of the department—and a very proper one—to gather 
in the slackers, especially in the cities? I have seen notices of 
slackers being gathered in elsewhere; but has the Senator heard 
of similar proceedings to this in New York being carried on 
anywhere else? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. New York is the only city where I 
have seen any account of such proceedings, and I know that 
only from the papers. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. LODGE. I know it is stated in the papers that they 
gathered 700 slackers in the city of Boston, but they did not 
arrest 20,000 or 30,000 innocent people in order to get the 
slackers. Nobody has any sympathy with them; but there seems 
to me to be a defect in method. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true, Mr. President. I am 
resenting particularly the use of the soldiers and sailors of this 
country, together with amateur detectives and others, in this 
so-called round-up, and the arresting of individuals who are 
not within the draft age. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I want to ask the Senator from 
Oregon if it is not the duty of soldiers and sailors in this coun- 
try to arrest wherever they can deserters from the Army and 
the Navy? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; that may be true in certain cases 
and when they have authority to do it; but to go about arresting 
civilians is a thing that has been resented in the Senate more 
than once. I call the attention of Senators from the South— 
and I lived in the South at the time—to the great fight that 
was made against the force bill. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lobak] will remember it very distinctly. In that 
instance southern Senators and the people generally in this 
country, North and South, resented the use of the military arm 
of the Government at the polls on election day. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I want to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if he has been able to discover, or has heard anybody state, by 
what authority of law these men who are not subject to draft 
were arrested? I should judge from certain remarks I have 
heard from certain Senators that, in their opinion, if some 
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slacker may thereby be caught wholesale arrests of innocent 
people by the Department of Justice or by the Army or the Navy 
are justified, although such arrests are made in violation of 
law. Is the Senator familiar with any provision of law that 
authorizes the Department of Justice or the Army or the Navy, 
without warrant or writ issued by any judicial officer, to arrest 
wholesale passers-by on the street on suspicion that perhaps 
they will get somebody who has violated the law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I know of no such law. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am still waiting for some department 
of the Government to state under what law they pretend to be 
acting in this matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is not any law that authorized 
them to so act. The facts are about these: Men are afraid to 
assert their legal rights while this war is going on. Many a 
man who was arrested in New York, I venture to say, if it had 
been in time of peace would have resented it to the last ditch 
and would have killed the lawless individual who undertook to 
arrest him without some kind of authority, without some war- 
rant; but now while this war is on men are afraid to resent 
these things even when they know their rights, and they submit 
because they are afraid of doing something that they ought not 
to do under the many laws which have conferred great power 
upon different departments of government. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But it seems to me, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me to state it at this time—and I apologize 
for intruding upon him—that if this great Government, founded 
upon a written constitution and being a government of laws and 
not of men, is to hunt down lawbreakers it can not with any 
consistency assume to act the part of a lawbreaker itself. 

Mr. ERLAIN. I do not know of any law authorizing 
such a proceeding as has taken place; there is no law that war- 
rants it or justifies it. Here is a great city of 5,000,000 people; 
certain individuals round up 40,000 citizens and get a few hun- 
dred slackers. Is there any greater test of the patriotism of 
such a city than the test that was made by rounding up these 
respectable citizens of New York and finding so few slackers? 

Mr. President, there was no necessity for this proceeding. 
The national selective-draft law has made treason almost im- 
possible in this country and practically has put the slacker out 
of business. I venture to say that if every city in the United 
States was rounded up as New York was rounded up, there 
would not be found 10,000 men who are evading service in the 
United States Army. Why? Because the national selective- 
service law goes into every community in America, no matter 
how small; it goes into every section of the city of New York, 
with the result that we find every community from which there 
has been selected a man to serve in the National Army at his 
back, ready to report anybody who is not doing his duty to his 
country, and to have him arrested if need be. 

There is not any question that the slackers ought to be pushed 
to the front; I am not defending them at all; but there is no 
question that legal methods ought to be resorted to in order to 
get them to the front. I shall resent here, and I shall resent 
before the people of the United States whenever an opportunity 
is afforded me, any such Prussianism as was sought to be car- 
ried out in New York. I venture to say that when it is brought 
to the attention of the President of the United States, he will 
resent it and will hold somebody responsible for it. In the very 
nature of things it is impossible for him to know all that is 
going on in the different bureaus and departments. 

The selective-service law is popular. It has been accepted by 
the people, and to abuse it as it has been abused during the 
past few days would make it the most unpopular law on the 
statute books. We should therefore all unite to protect it. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I wish to say that I was 
out of the Chamber for a little while yesterday when the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] referred to a measure which 
I introduced in the Senate sone time ago, but which did not go 
any further than its reference to the committee. That was 
known as the spy bill, being Senate bill 4364, “to subject to 
trial by court-martial persons who endanger the good discipline, 
order, movements, health, safety, or successful operations of the 
land or naval forces of the United States by acting as spies in 
time of war in the United States, and for other purposes.“ 

The Senator from Washington says that I am inconsistent in 
protesting against what is being done in New York and insisting 
on the enactment of such a bill as that introduced by me on 
April 16, 1918. There is no inconsistency about it. Under that 
bill there was proposed to be established a tribunal to try men, 
not to send reckless individuals out from the different bureaus 
at Washington to arrest men without warrant or authority. 

It was proposed to create a tribunal to bring spies under its 
jurisdiction and to mete out to them prompt punishment. It 
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was suggested at that time, as the Senate will remember, that 
that bill if it were enacted into law would be worse than the 
Prussianism against which we have arrayed ourselves. Mr. 
President, if the bringing of spies and traitors under the juris- 
diction of a military tribunal be Prussianism, what designation 
ean be given to a proceeding which brings American citizens, 
innocent citizens, under the jurisdiction of the police courts 
of New York and other cities without any warrant or any 
authority whatsoever? 

The reasons which existed for the introduction of the spy bill 
on April 1, Mr. President, are not as strong now as they were 
then. At that time there were men indulging in German propa- 
ganda and in treasonable utterances in different parts of the 
country, and there seemed to be no way to get at them. The 
selective-draft law, for reasons I have stated, has made that 
condition impossible. If the Department of Justice had been 
as active then in reaching pro-Germans and traitorous indi- 
viduals as it has been since, there is no question that we might 
have obtained some net result; but now the department and 
its emissaries, in order to find one or two young men who are 

-seeking to evade the law, get busy and arrest a whole commu- 
` nity, the innocent and inoffensive as well as the guilty. Mr. 
President, if that was Prussianism in April, 1918, which sought 
to bring.the traitor under the jurisdiction of a military court, 
what shall we call this act that seeks to bring innocent American 
men and boys, who have committed no crime whatsoever, under 
the jurisdiction of police courts? It is an outrage, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I venture to say that the communities in which live the 
boys who have gone to the front will see to it that every slacker, 
every man who is failing to do his duty will, in due course, be 
brought to prompt and summary justice and assigned to his 
proper place in the Army of the United States. 

Mr. President, I regret to have to say this; I dislike to criticize 
any department of the Government, but I shall criticize any and 
all departments when I think they are violating the fundamental 
principles of liberty. I have only one life to live, and I propose 
to point out those things which are being done in violation of law, 
whether done by my own party or by any other party, by the 
Department of Justice or by any of the military tribunals of 
the country. 

Having said this, Mr. President, and entered my protest, I 
repeat that whether or not the Senate adopts this resolution is 
immaterial to me, but I say if it is referred it ought to go to 
the Committee on Military Affairs rather than to any other com- 
mittee. I am at a loss to know why the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico undertakes to have it referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Oregon a question, if he will permit me. I did not 
know that he had yielded the floor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I had concluded; but I will be glad 
to answer the Senator if I can. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
in objecting to any unnecessary hardships being imposed upon 
innocent citizens in the enforcement of the draft act, and I 
assume that none were so imposed; there is no evidence here 
that that was the case. I assume that the steps that were 
taken in gathering together citizens in a certain place were 
appropriate and necessary in order to investigate and make 
inquiry whether these men had complied with the draft law 
and to sort out those who were evading the draft, and those 
who had deserted from the Army, of whom large numbers were 
found. Such proceedings as that are common, every-day occur- 
ences in the administration of our Government and the conduct 
of our public affairs. 

The Senator from Oregon seems to be indignant because a 
citizen who violated no law. and evaded no duty was put to 
inconvenience. I wish to ask the Senator a question in con- 
nection with that; but, first, I should like to say that it seems 
to me that the attitude of the citizens involved in this pro- 
ceeding in New York, knowing that there were a lot of draft 
evaders and deserters there, assuming that these citizens are 
patriotic citizens and thut they are interested in the uniform 
and nondiscriminatory administration of the draft law, would 
be one of willingness to aid in searching out, disclosing, arrest- 
ing, and holding responsible the slacker who constituted a part 
of the crowd at the place where they were gathered up. It 
seems to me that the feeling of a citizen under those circum- 
Stances would be one of pleasure in joining with the officers 
of the law and in putting himself to such inconvenience as 
might be necessary in order to help and to facilitate the dis- 
covery and the arrest of deserters and slackers, and not one 
of indignation because they might have missed a meal or some- 
thing of that kind. Now, if there is any showing that there 


was any bad purpose, or bad motive, or vindictive. spirit, or 
undue or unnecessary punishment of innocent men, that is an 
entirely different question. 

The question that I wanted to ask of the Senator from 
Oregon was this: If he were a passenger on a ship coming into 
port, and it was necessary for the Government to find out 
whether or not there was a man on that ship who had a 
contagious disease, because it was unlawful for a man with a 
contagious disease to land, for the reason that it would en- 
danger the health of the community, and the Senator from 
Oregon had no contagious disease, there was no reason why his 
landing should be interfered with, but an officer of the Gov- 
ernment came along and ordered the Senator from Oregon and 
every other passenger upon that ship to stand up in line before 
him and be examined, and to wait there until the time came 
when a medical officer could reach him and make his examina- 
tion and report, would the Senator denounce such a proceeding, 
considering it an infringement of his rights as a citizen? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I would if there was not any law for 
it; certainly I would; but the very thing spoken of in the ques- 
tion of the Senator is authorized by statute. Let me say to the 
Senator now that I would not resent the proceeding in New 
York if there had been any statute for it or if there had been 
any necessity for it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The draft law is the authority for it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, ‘There is absolutely no authority for 
it in the draft law 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The draft law is absolutely as broad 
and comprehensive in its scope as the Overman law is, and that 
means there are no limitations whatever to the authority, and 
1 think in that particular case there ought not to be any limita- 
tions. I think the President of the United States ought to have 
discretion and authority, without limitations being placed upon 
him, for the enforcement of that law and the adoption of such 
measures and regulations and the use of such agencies as are 
necessary to put the draft law into operation; and the law ex- 
pressly so provides. That is the authority and the law under 
which it would be done. To say that there should be a great 
furore and hullaballoo in the country and a sort of fictitious 
terror and excitement gotten up because some citizens not 
eligible to the draft were put to some inconvenience is as un- 
reasonable as to hold an indignation meetiug because a police- 
man on a street corner orders an innocent passenger to halt in 
his car and wait until he gives him permission to go on. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am a little astonished that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] should protest 
against this resolution going to the Judiciary Committee and 
want it to go to his committee, There have been some things 


said here to-day which, if they are true, I would denounce in 


most unmeasured terms, and the American people are not going 
to stand for them a moment. One of them is that when men 
ere arrested they are to be confined in our jails and prisons, or 
in bull pens, and not allowed to communieate with their friengs, 
their lawyers, or their wives. That is what is reported here to- 
day. Our country is not going to stand for that; and involved 
in this great question are the very liberties of our people and 
the Constitution itself. 

Where ought that question to be considered? It ought to be 
considered in the Judiciary Committee, because the charge made 
here is against the Department of Justice. Mr. Bielaski him- 
self, the head of this bureau in the Department of Justice, as- 
sumes the responsibility for it. The President has ordered it 
to be investigated. Now, these great questions do not belong to 
the Military Affairs Committee. They belong to the Judiciary 
Committee, and if the resolution is to be referred unywhere it 
ought to be referred to the Judiciary Committee to consider 
these great questions, which are always considered there, and 
that is the committee that is established for the purpose. 

That is all I desire to say about the matter. I ask the Senate 
to refer thé resolution to the proper committee. The Committee 
on Military Affairs is not the committee to consider these greut 
questions affecting the very liberties of the people. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield; yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that no legal question is involved in this resolution. The 
resolution does not cover the case referred to by the letter 
addressed to the Senator from New York. I wanted it to be 
acted upon without any question. I did not think the Senate 
would hesitate for a moment to ask for this information; but 
if the resolution is to go to a committee it seems to me it 
ought to go to the Committee on Military Affairs, because in- 
volved in this is the question of who gave the order to the soldiers 
and sailors. That is all. That is not a legal question in any 
way. 
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Mr. OVERMAN, 
quire who gave the order what is the use of passing the resolu- 
tion? Involved in the resolution, and the reason why the Sena- 
tor introduced it, is the principle involved; and that is what we 


Mr. President, if it is merely desired to in- 


are all talking about. Can men be arrested without warrant 
in this country and confined in the jails? I want to say, too, 
that I have heard of other occurrences in this country where men 
have been arrested and confined in dirty dungeons and not al- 
lowed to.confer even with their friends or their lawyers. There 
is a principle involved, and the Senator introduced the resolu- 
tion for the purpose of asserting the principle, I suppose, because 
he would not introduce it just for the purpose of inquiring who 
gave the order. It ought to go to the committee where it 
belongs to enable an investigation to be made of this great 
question. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I hope this resolu- 
tion will pass, and a full investigation made of the outrages and 
indignities that have been heaped upon not only the citizens of 
New York but the citizens of my State as well. 

I happened to be in New York on the day when the first round: 
up occurred, and I observed some of the methods employed by 
the sailors of the Navy and the National Guard of New York 
in their efforts to find the skulkers from the conscription act. I 
stood on a street corner and saw soldiers armed with rifles, with 
bayonets fixed, hold up citizens, compel them to stand waiting 
while there were crowds around jeering at them, and when they 
failed to produce their registration cards, which, owing to the 
fact that no warning had been given these men, they had left 
at home, at the point of the bayonet they were put in motor 
trucks and driven through the streets amid the jeers and scoffs 
of the crowd; they were sent to the armories and held there for 
hours without food, practically without opportunity of communi- 
eating with their relatives and friends in order to procure the 
evidence demanded by the authorities. 

I voted for the conscription act and supported if, and it has 
been sustained throughout the country willingly. The people 
have acquiesced in it because they believed that the selective- 
draft system was a fair system imposed upon the people of this 
country, and through the system of the local district boards, 
those tribunals which have passed upon the qualifications of 
the men, the people have been satisfied with the administration 
of this law because civil authorities supervised it. However, 
the Provost Marshal General is held responsible for the en- 
forcement of this act. Therefore this resolution should go to 
the Military Affairs Committee for investigation. That com- 
mittee considered the conscription act and presented it to the 
Senate. A Senator informs me that Gen. Crowder disavows 
this recent performance in New York. That is what we should 
investigate. If Gen. Crowder, the Provost Marshal General, 
disavows it, let us find out who is responsible. That is what 
we want to investigate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will let me 
interrupt him, a gentleman in an article in the paper this morn- 
ing says, “I am responsible,” and he is in the Department of 
Justice. He says, I am the man that did it,” and Gen. Crowder 
said he was not responsible. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, there have been 
many illustrations of the indignities heaped upon citizens in 
the enforcement of this law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surra of South Carolina 
in the chair). Does the Senator from New Jersey yield to the 
Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I um not so much interested in the com- 
mittee that makes the investigation as I am in the statement 
just made by the Senator from New Jersey with regard to the 
manner in which these people were taken into custody. Did 
the soldiers who stopped these men or boys know their names? 
What means had these people who arrested the alleged slackers 
for identifying them? Does the Senator mean to say that they 
just stopped anybody on the street? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Why, they stood on the street cor- 
ners and grabbed men by the lapel of the coat, and said, “ Here, 
show me your registration card.” I saw three men appre- 
hended in that way. They could not show their registration 
cards, and they were put in the trucks and sent to the armories. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How did these soldiers know that the men 
had, or ought to have, registration cards? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They did not know. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How did they know where they lived? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. All that they had was the state- 
ment of the men whom they apprehended, and in many cases 
they refused to believe them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I take it, then, that the report read yester- 
day by the Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] is fully 


confirmed by the statement of the Senator from New Jersey; 
that is, that anyone who appeared to be between 21 and 31, at 
the pleasure of the soldier or officer, was stopped and evidence 
of his innocence was demanded. Is that the situation? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is exactly the situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I may answer, perhaps offi- 
cially, the question that is propounded by the Senator from 
Iowa. I received this morning through the mail—anonymously, 
of course, because no man would dare send it.over his signa- 
ture—what purports to be the instructions to operatives, headed 
“United States Department of Justice, New York,” dated Au- 


gust 29, 1918. I do not vouch, of course. for the particular in- 


strument or for its correctness, and in order that I may not be 
misunderstood let me repeat that it came to me through the 
mail from New York anonymously, and I give it to the Senator 
for what it is worth. It is printed, signed “ Charles de Woody, 
division superintendent,” and it begins: : 

Every man who, judging from his appearance, had not reached his 
thirty-first birthday by June 5, 1917, or who, up to August 24, 1915, 
had attained the age of 21, should be ested to show his registra- 
tion certificate. If he denies being within military age, he should be 
e by some affirmative or corroborative proof to establish his age, 
if in your judgment it is necessary. 

Then follow various instructions, and, with the permission of 
the Senate, subsequently I will put it in the Recorp, in justice 
to those people who believe this was a legal and a moral and 
un ethical and a justifiable act. 

On the last page appears the following: 


Beginning Tuesday morning, September 3, at 7 o'clock, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, at the direction of the Attorney General and with 
the approval of the Proyost Marshal General, will institute a general 
canvass of New York City, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, Richmond, 
Jersey cin, and Newark, the canvass to continue day and night for 
an indefinite od, covering several days, until its discontinuance 1s 
ordered by this department. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I can understand how it 
would be within reason for an officer or a soldier commissioned 
for that purpose to ask any one who appeared to be between 
21 and 31 to exhibit his registration card; but, upon the mere 
failure to exhibit it, I can not understand very well how the 
soldier would regard himself authorized to put the person, at 
the point of a bayonet, into a prison van and send him to jail. 
To me that is the most astounding procedure I eyer heard of in 
all my life. I hope that the investigation will furnish some 
explanation for it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I notice a somewhat peculiar 
expression in the circular from which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has just read. The term “canvass” is used, the state- 
ment being that a canvass will be begun on the 3d day of 
September, and conducted indefinitely. Now, in the West we 
have another name for that sort of procedure, although we use 
it against animals and not men. We call it a round-up, and 
even there the mavericks are all cut out. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have no sympathy 
with the men who are skulking or who are slacking in this war, 
but the conscription act provides the machinery whereby they 
can be sorted out and apprehended. No one objects to the pur- 
poses of the War Department in their effort to get the men who 
are slacking. It is the methods that have been employed to 
which objection is made, and a mistake undoubtedly has been 
made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
for just a moment? 5 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. When I have finished I will yield 
to the Senator. ; 

Undoubtedly a mistake has been made, but what we must 
guard against is a repetition of that mistake. This conscrip- 
tion act is not to be enforced by military authority, by press- 
gang methods. It is to be enforced through civil tribunals. 
That was the spirit of the law when it was enacted. 

Mr. FALL. It is the word of the law. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is the word of the law. I think, 
therefore, that a grave error has been made, and I think a full 
investigation should be made in justice to the people who have 
suffered. 

Many illustrations have been presented to the Senate of the 
indignities that men have endured in the enforcement of this 
law by the military authorities in New York. I have one letter, 
addressed to the Senator from California, which is simply one 
instance, and it comes from a citizen of my State. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, [I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to have the Senator from New 
Jersey point out how they can get these slackers and deserters 
where they group up in a large city. Will the Senator please 
tell the Senate how they can accomplish it, and round them up, 
and get them, and separate them? By putting a writ in the 
hands of a sheriff and moseying around the streets of New 
York? Can you pick up the slackers in that way? Let the 
Senator describe how he would gather in the slackers if he 
had a chance. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will answer the Senator, if he has 
finished. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The unit of control by the local 
board is a county or a unit of 30,000 population, presided over 
by three members of a local district board, and in that district 
every citizen between this zone of years is compelled to register. 
There are means of identifying anyone who evades that regis- 
tration. There is the poll book; there is the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled, “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by stimu- 
lating agriculture and facilitating the distribution. of agri- 
cultural products.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule the resolution 
goes to the calendar. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, any local board can 
identify anyone who escapes the draft within that limited unit, 
and they have done so. Gen. Crowder himself told me that he 
had rounded up some forty or fifty thousand slackers previous 
to the employment of these methods, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think that if this is 
the only way to round up slackers we had better not try to 
round them up at all? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wanted to ask the Senator a question 
sometime ago. Of course, I could do it in my own time in my 
own way, but we are getting far away from the purpose of my 
interruption. I wanted to have the record straight if I could. 
At the time of the remarks of the Senator from Iowa he used 
an expression to the effect that the Senator from New Jersey 
said these men were put into trucks and carried to jail. I do 
not understand that anyone ever asserted that the men were 
carried to jail or that they were put in jail. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will furnish the Senator some 
evidence of that fact. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. GALDER. For the Senator’s information I will state 
that I myself saw men rounded up, packed into moving vans, 
jammed and packed into them, and taken to the police station. 

Mr. HER. Taken to a police station or to an armory. 
1 understand that they were taken to some armories, but they 
were not actually taken to jail. 

Mr. CALDER. The letter I read stated that they were put 
in a corral. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would not say the men were put in jail 
simply because they were carried to a police station. or an 


armory. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, in answering the 
Senator from Florida, I belleve that these men should be 
rounded up. I believe there is ample machinery now to round 
them up, and I have no sympathy with the slacker or skulker. 
1 think they ought to begin right here in Washington and round 
them up and take some of the men out of the bomb-proof jobs 
down in the War Department and the other departments and 
make an investigation. I think every man who is Liable to mili- 
tary service should go, but I do not approve of citizens of my 
State being submitted to outrage and indignity when they are 
not under this conscription act, and have their registration 
cards and have observed the law and complied with its condi- 
tions. 


Mr. President, I have a letter here which will prove to the 
Senator from Florida that in at least one, and I think I can 
furnish you many other, instance men have been inearcerated. 
The Jetter is addressed to the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and was handed to me previous to my rising to ad- 
dress the Senate. It is as follows: 


GLEN Rock, N. J., September 5, 1918. 
Hon. HIRAM JOMNSOX, rif — 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sır: I haye just read your remarks in the Senate to-day with 
to the draft round-up, and assure you that you are backed in 
2 3 this matter by many patriotic Americans in this section 

My own experience as a result of the “slacker hunt“ has been ex- 
tremely unpleasant. On Tuesday qrening, on my way from my business 
in New York to my home in New Heaps I was stopped at the entrance 
to the Hudson Terminal Building by the military police and asked to 
precare my registration card. I was glad to comply with this request, 

ut was informed that it was also necessary for me to produce my 
classification card. As I did not have this card in my possession I im- 
mediately found myself in the hands of an armed guard and was 
marched through the streets to the nearest police station, 

The fact is that I had never received what I have since learned is a 
final classification card. Soon after I filed my questionnaire I received 
a postal card stating that I had been placed in class 4A, and I thought 
it unnecessary to carry this tal card with me. I have been engageu 
in newspaper work in the past and niwaze read the newspapers very 
closely, but had failed to see any notice that it was necessary to carry 
an, more than the original stration card. 7 

endeavored to explain my tion at the police station, but was 
immediately hurried into a place with a number of other intelligent 
locking men behind a set of bars. My next humiliation was to be 
placed in a military police automobile with nine other “ suspects,” 


pro; ng slowly for about an hour the head of a line 
and had an in tor number slip. I was then directed to another 
line, and in order to reach the head of this second line I was obli 

to wait another hour and was then directed to the desk at which the 
examiners for the New Jersey men were located. I waited in a line 
at this point for over an hour and finally made my way up to the hear 
of the line to ascertain the reason for the delay. Here 1 found three 
men at a desk who were sa swam with the slips which had been filled 
out in the armory that they had 8 taking any additional slips. 
From the time I arrived at this desk, s 7 after T o'clock, until nearly 
10 o'clock these men made no attempt to take the slips of the men wait- 
ing at this desk. who numbered several hundred. Some of the men 
complained that they had been there from 9 o'clock in the morning and 
were still there at 10 o'clock at night. The three men at the desk were 
8 incompetent, and even if they had been men of ability they 
could not take care of the situation, as they had only one telephone 
between them on which to call up all the New Jersey draft boards to 
check up the statements made on the slips. 

After waiting until nearly 10 o'clock I made up my mind that I 
might as well Lied for the night rather than remain packed in with 
several hundred other men of all description waiting for examination. 
I finally got in touch with an A. P. I. man and told him my position 
This man was good enongh to use his influence to obtain a pass for 
me from some one in authority, and in this way I was released from 
the armory after being detained for five hours. Otherwise I am sure 
that I would have been detained practically all night. 

In the meantime my wife had anxiously telephoning my friends 
endeavoring to ascertain why I had not come home at ng usual hour, 
Naturally, none of my friends were aware of the cause for my delay 
in arriving home, and it was absolutely impossible for me to telephone. 

It seems to me to be the easiest thing in the world to collect 50,000 
men— ' 

The statement has been made that the number was 14,000, 
It has been variously estimated at from thirty-five to sixty thou- 
sand men who were rounded up and there were only 1,200 men 
who were suspects. It is not proven that they were all slackers, 
and it took 00,000 innocent men who were apprehended and ar- 
rested to find that out. 


J. WILLIAM SMALLWOOD. 


This is from a reputable citizen of my State. 

Mr. President, I have practically concluded. I simply want 
to say that, in justice to those citizens in my State who have 
complied with the law, I protest against this action by the 
authorities. I think a full investigation should be made, These 
men have not been merely inconvenienced, they have been 


humiliated, indignities have been heaped upon them, and it 


savors of the press gang and not of a civil tribunal, as was 
originally intended when the conscription act was passed, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as favoring the method pursued in this matter, but the 
criticism, it seems to me, should be addressed to the lack of 
efficacy by any such procedure. Apparently notice was given in 
advance that this sort of a step was to be taken, that men 
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would be stopped on the streets and their cards requested, and 
all that sort of thing. Whether that notice was given in ad- 
vance or not, evidently people knew about it very soon after 
the undertaking was started. If that is true, unquestionably 
every slacker was in a cellar; he was not on the street. He 
was not likely to be caught in that situation. It seems to me 
they could not have expected to have caught slackers in that 
way, because unquestionably if a man was a slacker he would 
stay off the street and seek a hiding place somewhere, and they 
would not be able to get the very people they were seeking. 
That would seem to me to be one criticism, if we are to judge 
by the statements that are furnished here as to what actually 
occurred. 5 

But, without reference to that, the question would come 
where this sort of a resolution should go, or if it should be re- 
ferred to a committee at all or not. It seems to me that it 
ought to be referred to a committee. If, as the Senator from 
Utah says, it merely calls for the furnishing of information as 
to who was responsible, if anyone, for the presence of sailors, 
and so forth, that is a matter we need not pass any resolution 
about, because it can be obtained over the telephone, or all 
you have to do is to write a letter to the Department of Justice 
to find out who is responsible for this eccurrence. There is no 
need of any resolution to do that, and it is utterly futile, there- 
fore, and useless to pass any such resolution, if that is all there 
is in this resolution, to ascertain merely who is responsible 
for it. 

But I think there is something more in the resolution than 
that, although I question very much if under the resolution you 
could go into any careful or full investigation of the whole 
matter. 1 do not think the resolution is broad enough to au- 
thorize it, but still there is in the very beginning of it language 
of a general character which would clearly indicate that the pur- 
pose was not merely to ascertain who ordered it done,.but to 
investigate and report upon such alleged occurrences, That is 
the language. Now, what does that mean? It means to investi- 
gate and to report upon these alleged occurrences. If you want 
to investigate the mere question as to whether these things 
actually occurred or not, that, of course, would be very easily 
disposed of, but if you investigate the whole subject of the in- 
vasion of the rights of citizens and the ground for that invasion, 
then you have a much broader field, and I doubt if the resolu- 
tion is broad enough to cover it. But if it does cover it, it seems 
to me clearly, with all due respect to my good friend for whom 
I have the highest esteem, the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, it belongs to the Judiciary Committee. The 
Committee on Military Affairs have in charge all matters apper- 
taining to the military forces. They have nothing to do with 
the question as to whether or not men who were not in the serv- 
ice, who had never been drafted, who were not called, who 
were not under the jurisdiction of the War Department at all, 
are having their rights interfered with or are being persecuted 
and ill-treated, as indicated by statements made here. If they 
have been, then the question is, What department is responsible 
for it and whether there was justification or law for it. That is 
a question for the Judiciary Committee to report upon. The 
whole thing has been conducted apparently by the Department of 
Justice. I think there can be no dispute about that. It has not 
been conducted by the military authorities at all. If so, then 
the Judiciary Committee is the proper committee to investigate 
and consider the question as to how far the Department of Jus- 
tice has gone in this matter and what authority or agency it 
selected to carry out its program, and whether that was justified 
by law or emergency conditions. 

It is a matter entirely for the Judiciary Committee to handle, 
it seems to me, and for that reason I think the motion to refer 
the resolution to the Judiciary Committee is a proper motion. 
It does not involve any insult or any offense, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the Military Affairs Committee; but, of course, there 
is no need to go into that, The resolution has gone to the 
calendar. I merely wanted to say this much in connection with 
it, so as to preserve the connection, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I was not surprised to learn this 
morning that the President of the United States had himself 
directed an investigation of the matter that has just been 
under discussion. In fact, I would have been very much sur- 
prised had I not learned that he had directed an investigation. 

So far as the general question is concerned, I unhesitatingly 
say that, in my judgment, not only the law of the land, the rules 
and regulations of the President himself in connection with the 
draft, the registration and all other matters, and that the Con- 
stitution of the United States have been absolutely violated 
in the methods which have been pursued, and which I under- 
stand it is admitted have been pursued by the Department of 
Justice, if this round-up has been carried on by the Depart- 


ment of Justice. I could not concede for a moment that the 
President was aware of those methods, because they are at 
least violative of his rules and regulations adopted in connection 
with the draft. They are, of course, violative of the law, and 
they are distinctly violative of the Constitution of the United 
States. Until military rule is declared, the writ of habeas 
corpus suspended, and the method of doing those things is 
provided in the Constitution itself, the civil law remains the 
law of the land except where it is set aside by some dictatorship. 
We had an experience in this country when it was absolutely 
necessary to set aside the Constitution by usurpation of power 
by the administrative department. When such usurpation of 
power is necessary to save the Union, then we can excuse, of 
course, the use of those methods. We were faced with condi- - 
tions as they existed in our statutes when we declared war. 
Some of us have proceeded from the moment of the declaration 
of war, or prior to that moment, upon the theory that we 
should give the President of the United States ample power un- 
der the Constitution of the United States so that he need not do 
as Lincoln was forced to do, usurp such power unconstitutionally. 
The Senate and the Congress of the United States have co- 
operated in giving to the President of the United States every 
power which he has requested, and in many instances have 
greatly broadened the powers which he has requested might be 
vested in him. 

The Senator from Oregon, the chairman of the committee, 
referred to a bill which he proposed setting aside the civil courts 
which have been provided with jurisdiction to try almost every 
imaginable character of case which might arise in the present 
emergency. He introduced his proposed law for the purpose of 
extending to the military courts, the military tribunals, the 
military authorities, jurisdiction in certain cases. The Presi- 
dent of the United States unhesitatingly demanded through the 
public press that no such legislation should be enacted. 

All Senators remember that the Senator from Oregon, the 
chairman of this great committee, rose here in the Senate and 
made the statement, and it appears in the Reconp, that in view 
of the fact that the President of the United States said that the 
civil courts were amply able to deal with every proposition 
involved, and that this military legislation was exactly what he 
had sought to avoid, he withdrew his proposed bill, leaving the 
law as it stands. 

Under the draft act it is not the spirit of the act which pro- 
hibits such occurrences as took place in New York, but the 
words of the act itself. It is not the spirit of the regulations 
adopted under the provisions of the act by the President of 
the United States under the title of selective-service regulations 
which was avoided, but the wording of the regulations tiem- 
selves was avoided. - 

I shall not undertake to occupy the time of the Senate to 
discuss this matter at any great length. The Constitution of the 
United States is still in force. The President of the United 
States has refused even to agree to any legislation setting it 
aside during this war. He has denounced any attempt to enact 
such legislation; and under the fourth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated.” 
Under the act known as the selective-service act, the jurisdic- 
tion for infractions of that act was distinctly conferred upon 
the several district courts. Under the selective-service reguln- 
tions it is provided that the registration card after a person is 
registered should be preserved by him and should be shown on 
request or on demand to any member of a local or district board 
er to a police official. There is no penalty whatsoever for 
failure to show the registration card, except upon failure to do 
so the party may be taken before the local board. He may 
supply the loss of it by affidavits or otherwise. He may secure a 
duplication of his registration certificate upon proper applica- 
tion. In the event after he has registered that he refused to 
answer his questionnaire or refuses to report if he is called in 
class 1, he is called in the draft, or in the event he refuses to 
answer his questionnaire the procedure is prescribed by the 
rules and regulations adopted and promulgated by the President 
of the United States. It is not that any police officer or any 
member of a protective league proceed upon the streets to 
round-up the citizens and undertake to cull out from among 
those citizens those who have not answered their questionnaires, 
those who have not registered, and those who have not reported 
for duty, but the adjutant general of the State is charged with 
the duty of seeing that the questionnaires are answered and 
seeing that the report is made, and upon his action depends the 
future proceeding. 

In the event the party still refuses, becomes entirely delin- 
quent, does not report after the adjutant general notifies him 
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to report, then he may be declared by the adjutant general under 
certain circumstances to be in the military service of the United 
States. Being so declared, he becomes subject to military law, 
and he can be arrested under military law as a deserter by a 
provost marshal’s guard. 

There are laws for all these matters. There are rules and 
regulations even with reference to war, and those rules and regu- 
lations must be followed. 

The President, as I have said, I was confident would order an 
investigation of this matter, because no man entertaining and 
announcing the sentiments recently announced by the President 
of the United States in his statement with reference to mob 
violence, under date of August 22, 1918, calling upon the people 
to regard his advice, would have refrained for a moment when 
notice was brought to him of the charged acts occurring in 
New York from ordering the investigation which the President 
has ordered. I am going to quote from the President’s words, 
because I commend it to those Senators who think that the law 
is set aside simply because we have adopted a selective-draft 
system in the United States for the purpose of constituting our 
armies, He said: 

Let us show our utter contempt for the Lesa 
war hideous among the wars of history by show 
liberty and right and justice and are willing to lay down their lives 
for them upon foreign fields stand ready also to illustrate to all man- 
kind their loyalty to the things at home which they wish to see estab- 
lished everywhere as a blossing and protection to the peoples who have 
never known the privileges of liberty and self-government. I can never 
accept any man as a champion of liberty either for ourselves or for the 
world who does not reverence and obey the laws of our own beloved 
land, whose laws we ourselves have made. He has adopted the stand- 
ards of the enemies of his country whom he affects to despise. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is entirely correct in his 
statement regarding the steps taken by the President. As I 
understand the question, the President knows what occurred 
here yesterday, and certainly the President knows from the 
newspapers what occurred in New York City, and the President 
has promptly acted. 

Mr. FALL. I understand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The President has taken steps to investi- 
gate the matter. In that case, does the Senator think there is 
any need or occasion for this resolution? 

Mr. FALL. I am doubtful about that. My own judgment 
is that the resolution might very well lie upon the table at the 
present time and not be referred or directly acted upon. That 
is simply my own personal opinion. My purpose in rising was 
simply to call attention to the law and to the fact that some of 
the Members of this body, with due respect to them, seem to me 
to be going so far beyond the law that the President will be 
out of their reach before they can get back to him. I believe the 
President is determined that the law shall be obeyed, and the 
law should be followed; and I have no doubt he will take steps 
to see that it is, and if it is, in my judgment, he will at least 
refuse to be connected with the arbitrary Russian-like acts 
which were perpetrated in New York City day before yester- 
day and the day before that, and which, I understand, have 
been by his orders stopped for the time being. 

Mr. President, one more word. One of the Senators said here 
yesterday that such acts as this might have been committed in 
Germany, Never. Never in the history of Germany, until mili- 
tary rule was declared, could such acts as this have been com- 
mitted. Never in the history of any civilized country under the 
heavens, except in the history of Russia, could such acts have 
been committed. Exactly the commission of such acts as this 
have brought about the present condition of absolute anarchy, 
murder, and lawlessness in that great country; and it is 
against such conditions that the President of the United States 
was appealing on August 22 when he asked the people of the 
United States to be bound by the law. 


STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, during the time in which the 
unfinished business was before the Senate yesterday afternoon, 
the debate taking a wide range, the Federal Trade Commission 
and its reports came in for a very severe arraignment. It was 
my misfortune to be absent during that discussion, but I have 
since read the Recorp, and have been very much interested in 
the debate. It had not been my purpose to say anything in re- 


that have made this 
how those who iove 


gard to these reports until such time as legislation was offered 


purporting to deal with the condition of affairs which the re- 
ports reveal; but, in view of the debate and the things that 
have been said, I ask the indulgence of the Senate for a few 
moments while I express Some views in regard to those reports. 
I feel somewhat under obligations to do so, although it also 
represents my wishes and desires, because of the fact that the 
3 which called for one of these reports was offered by 
my - 

Mr. President, I was not an advocate of the creation of the 
Federal Trade Commission. As will be recalled, particularly 
by my friend from Iowa [Mr. OuļmmNs], who was of a different 
opinion, I was very much opposed to the creation of that com- 
mission—that is, I was opposed to creating it with the powers 
given. I felt at the time that i¢ was being given a latitudinous 
power; that there was practically no limitation upon its power; 
that the legislation was vesting in a few men a discretionary 
power wholly at war with our theory of government. I have 
not changed my opinion as to the power which was granted to 
the commission. I doubt very much whether or not there is any 
limitation upon it within certain most general lines. During the 
debate upon the subject I took occasion to say—quoting from 
sae 1 Recorp under date of June 29, 1914— 

ey— 


That is, commissions— 


are given all kinds of power. The division of power which inher 
— corR — 7 8 Ignored when we reach the . — 
5 exercise almost every conceivab! 
which a government possesses. l n 
Again, I said: 
Let us go now to the bill itself and see in regard to section 5: “ Tha 
unfair competition in commerce is hereby declared to be unlawful.” : 
To my mind this furnishes no standard whatever, and, in so far as 
F. me — — ee laiens and: embarrasses the 
ceive of a term whic more elastic in the min 
of the business world than the phrase “ unfair competition,” ‘ a 
> * * * . * * 
Legitimate business and honest industry have a just complaint against 
the Government. We are piling statute upon statute and rule of con- 
duct upon rule of conduct, while we enforce and execute our laws with 
no regard for consistency and often with a keen regard for political 
exigencies and with notorious favoritism. Thus honest and legitimate 
business is enmeshed in a wilderness of laws, made the laything and 
the yout of politics, while dishonest and illegitimate business—mo- 
nopoly—in its brazen 8 purchases favors by campaign contri- 
butions and thus “ eas reaks through.” We have in this country ar- 
rived at or seem to be closely approaching the time when the organizers 
and creators of monopoly are to lay down the rules and fix the regula- 
Sans by ere 1 eo = 5 on bus! m 
e vas ority o e business men of this country are willing an 
anxious to do business on an honest basis. They believe in honest — 
the best policy as a business proposition. They will obey any law that 
rests in feasibility and reason—any law that business can obey and 
exist. The laws which we pass ought to take this fact into considera- 
tion. But we do not do so, We 1 late upon the theory that business 
is morally bankrupt. * * e seem to be reaching out with com- 
missions and inquisitorial bodies to oversee, superintend, and police 
every business man and every line of business in the United States. We 
have a penchant just now to see how our business will lock when incased 
in the strait-jacket of a bureaucratic system. 


One of the charges, Mr. President, which is made against the 
Federal Trade Commission at this time is that it is usurping 
power; that it is exercising power which does not belong to it. 
In my opnion, the commission has acted wholly within powers 
given to it by Congress. Indeed, it would be very difficult, per- 
forming this kind of service, to get outside of the power granted 
to it by Congress; and, while there may be a difference of opin- 
ion as to the judgment exercised by the commission with refer- 
ence to the performance of a single or particular duty, that the 
commission has operated and acted clearly within the jurisdic- 
tion given it by the law, in my opinion, there can be no doubt. 

I call the attention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to the fact that at the time this commission was being 
created and at the time these powers were being granted the 
powers of which they now complain were clearly pointed out; 
these possible conditions were foreshadowed ; and yet my recol- 
lection is that some who are prominent members of that body 
were among those who insisted upon the creation of the com- 
mission and on the granting of these powers. 

Turning to the act which created this commission, I find this 
provision: 


That unfair methods of competition in commerce are hereby declared 
unlawful. The commission is hereby empowered and directed to pre- 
yent persons, partnerships, and corporations, except banks and common 
carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce, from using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce, 

Could any more uncircumscribed and unlimited power be be- 
stowed upon a body of men than to give them jurisdiction and 
surveillance of the business world, to the end that they might 
“prevent them from using unfair methods of competition in 
commerce”? Here is combined executive and quasi legislative 
and judicial powers, and the jurisdiction given is that of keeping 
the commerce of the whole United States within the limits of 
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fair competition, and yet we are told this commission Is 
its power. Further, the statute says: 

info: te 
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agement of any corporation engaged in commerce excepting banks and 
common carriers and its relation to other corporations and to indi- 
vidual associations. 

So we might read many other sections. The most answerable 
charge which could be brought against this commission is that 
it has usurped its power. When we think upon the power that 
has been granted it and then reflect upon the power that it has 
assumed to exercise we are rather moved by its modesty than 
upset by its usurpation. 

Mr. President, these powers have now been exercised to un- 
cover and reveal a condition of affairs of a most serious nature. 
But these conditions can not be disposed of by going back and 
charging that it is a usurpation of power to do precisely what 
the commission is authorized under the statutes to do in case 
it is called upon to act. There has been no usurpation of power, 
Mr. President. It is not that which has caused the difficulty. 
The difficulty arises out of the kind of facts which have been 
revealed; of the conditions which have been made known with 
reference to certain business institutions in this country. 

As I said a moment ago, while I was not an advocate of the 
creation of the commission, I now raise my voice in its defense 
for the courageous discharge of a duty. If these facts reported 
are untrue or grounded in error let us know it, but it is no an- 
swer to the facts to charge a usurpation of power. 

Mr. President, during all the debates here by the able Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SgERMAN] and others, there has not been 
a single refutation as to the facts which this commission has 
disclosed. It has been said that some of them have left their 
place of duty and gone into the political campaign in the 
different States to seek other offices. It has been said they are 
merely playing politics. That kind of criticism has been lodged 
against the commission. With it I have nothing to do, and 
about it I care nothing; but what I want to know of those who 
criticize the report of the commission is, Have you any facts 
which confute the facts which they present? Has the condi- 
tion of affairs which they reveal no real existence; is it 
imaginary upon the part of the commission? If it is not, it 
reveals a condition of affairs which may well engage the atten- 
tion of this legislative body in a different way from that of 
criticlsm. Abuse and personal attacks do not remedy the con- 
ditions disclosed. Indeed it is a confession that the facts are 
correctly stated and that no remedy is wanted. 

Mr. President, it should not be forgotten that these reports 
were called for by the Senate of the United States in one instance 
and the President of the United States in the other instance, 
The Chamber of Commerce say that they have usurped their 
powers of publicity. They made a report in response to the 
resolution which was passed by this body, and it was made 
public and carried to the country. They made a report in re- 
sponse to a request from the President, and it was published 
and made known to the country. What usurpation of the power 
of publicity is to be found in that transaction? Were not these 
facts, Mr. President, facts which it was well for the country 
to know if they are true? And as yet they have not been con- 
futed. Is there any time too soon for the people to be informed 
of the condition of affairs which the report reveals? What 
possible harm can come from the people being put in possession 
of these facts? I do not understand that the commission itself 
has undertaken voluntarily to lay before the public anything 
not called for either by the statute itself or by some resolution 
or some request from an official entitled to have the facts. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Illinois if the facts revealed 
by the commission themselves are disputed as being true? And, 
secondly, were they not presented in response to request resolu- 
tions? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Romsox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. BORAH. I shall do so in just a moment. 

Mr. President, it is a characteristic which is not to be criti- 
cized that a Senator naturally defends, if it is possible to do so, 
those things which have their origin in his own State. Perhaps 
that is a proper practice because they should be heard, but in 
making a defense of those who happen to be our constituents 
we ought to be prepared to submit facts which show that the 
charges laid against them have no foundation in truth. Now 
I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 1 think I asked the Senator from IIlinois 
[Mr. SHerman] the same question yesterday that the Senator 
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from Idaho now asks him; whether or not the facts were true, 
and as I understood, the Senator from Illinois stated that they 
were not wholly true. I noticed that the Senator from Illinois 
did not respond to the Senator’s query, and I was wondering 
whether or not he heard it. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, as to that, I do not know. 

It is barely possible that in making out long and extended 
reports there are some facts in such reports, as interpreted by 
the Senator from North Dakota, which are not wholly true; and 
there may be details about which there could be justifiable con- 
troversy—indeed, I am not concluding anybody by this report, 
but I do say the report can not be answered by mere abuse. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want the Senator from Idaho to under- 
stand that I am not questioning the reports at all. 

Mr, BORAH. I understand that. Mr, President, is it denied— 
and if so, by whom—that these five great meat concerns domi- 
nate the meat market of the United States? 

Mr. GORE. And very largely the meat market of the world. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it denied—and if so, by whom—that these 
five great concerns, through their attorneys and agents, sit 
down at the table regularly, either weekly or oftener or less 
frequently, and agree among themselves as to prices of the 
products which they sell the people? That, Mr. President, can 
be sustained by the proof which is found in the record, That 
being true, the basis of the charge which is laid here by the 
Federal Trade Commission has its firm foundation in the prac- 
tically undisputed facts, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH, I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is it not a fact, also, that these different 
packers have so arranged their matters that no two of them 
have 3 stores or distribution stores in the same 
town 

Mr. BORAH. I have seen that statement made, but I am not 
able to say that the evidence bears out that particular proposi- 
tion, for I have not examined the evidence with reference to that 
matter. That, however, is a current report. 

Mr. President, let me call your attention to just one little item. 
Sometimes we can get a view of a tremendous transaction by just 
turning the spotlight upon a specific concrete proposition. There 
is not a western Senator here who does not know that during 
the last year it has been practically impossible for the farmer 
or the stock raiser when he kills an animal or finds an animal 
dead upon the range and skins it to sell the hide. Hides are 
practically without any market value whatever. Every one of 
us has letters upon his desk, I presume, at least I have a number 
of them, giving particulars where men have gone to the local 
markets and offered hides for sale and have been told tha 
there was no market for them; that they can either take th 
amount offered, which is very small, or can keep the hide and take 
it home. Of course, a man who has a hide to sell must neces- 
sarily part with it at the price which is fixed. Who fixes that 
price? Does the local dealer fix it? He is the representative 
or the agent of the five great packers which are in complete 
control of the situation from the time the calf is born until it 
is sold as meat. They dominate not only the market where 
they buy but the market where we buy; they are the complete 
dictators of the food supply of this character not only through- 
out the United States but in a very large measure throughout 
the whole of America. I admire the courage of that class of 
officials who will reveal that condition of affairs, which has 
existed in this country for 28 years at least without any inter- 
ception of its progress and its program, At this point I desire 
to read a brief extract from the recent report of the Federal 
Trade Commission: 

As an indication of earnings of the big packers in the selling branch 
of their leather business, the following is quoted from a letter of Janu- 
ary 17, 1917, by the Eastern Leather Co., an Armour selling subsidiary, 
to Mr. F. W. Croll, of Armour & Co.: 

“We are inclosing our check on the National Clty Bank, New York 
City, payable to Mr. J. Ogden Armour, for $915,787, same being a diyi- 
dend of 53 per cent on the 17,279 shares of common stock standing In 
his name. In addition to this, and in accordance with our conversation 
when in Chicago, we have set aside as a surplus $250,000, which rep- 
resents 10 per cent on the common stock. 

“ We are also inclosing a check on the National City Bank for 8202. 
145.62, yable to Mr. Armour, this being the balance due on 6,020 
shares of common stock held for employees.” 

Mr. President, this institution dealing in hides, for which there 
was no market, so far as the farmer or stock raiser was con- 
cerned, was itself making 53 per cent. That institution is one 
of the subsidiary or related institutions of Armour & Co. So, 
sir, trace the ramifications of these institutions either forward 
or backward, as you will, and you will find that they are com- 
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pletely in control of the situation; that they not only control 
the market where the cattle are sold but the market where the 
people buy the product to eat upon their tables. 

Mr. President, does anyone contend that these figures with 
reference to the profits of these institutions are untrue? That 
is a question which I submit to this body; not whether Mr. 
Harris leaves the commission and goes to seek a senatorial 
office, but have they revealed a state of facts momentous in 
their significance and the evil of which no man can portray if 
the condition is permitted to continue? 

Mr. President, there has been wide, unconscionable, thoroughly 
extended, universal profiteering in this country ever since the 
war began. The report put upon our tables a few weeks ago by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission, both to the President and to the Senate, 
have disclosed profits all the way from 15 to 350 per cent. Not 
all of these are profiteers, but it is important for many reasons 
to have all the facts. Now, sir, when these officials have done 
their duty and revealed the facts as they exist, instead of hitting 
them on the head and discouraging their service in making 
known the facts as they are, we had better occupy our time in 
passing legislation which will deal with the situation and deal 
with it effectually. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will permit me to make a 
suggestion, he has referred to the startling disclosures in the 
reports sent in by the Secretary of the Treasury. My atten- 
tion was called the other day to a statement in one of the 
Washington papers to the effect that already experts of the 
Treasury Department had discovered $5,000,000 of taxes due 
to the Government from 265 coal companies, which amount 
the companies had neglected to report; that there were 2,500 of 
these coal companies; and that it was estimated that the Govern- 
ment would uncover about $50,000,000 of taxes-which the 
companies ought to have returned, but did not return. 

Mr. BORAH. When the returns come in I presume very 
little will be said about the returns, but a vast amount will be 
said about the mistreatment of business, 

Mr. President, no sane man, no man who has any regard 
for the stability of our institutions and the permanency of our 
Government, wants to see any honest, legitimate business as- 
sailed or embarrassed. When that is done it not only inter- 
feres with business, but it interferes with labor, and it inter- 
_ feres with the morale of the country. The business man is 
entitled to the full protection of the law and the full presump- 
tion of innocence of wrong doing until the contrary is shown 
beyond question; but I have noticed, Mr. President, in this 
Chamber for many a day that if there is any one thing which 
will arouse interest and start a propaganda such as is seldom 
seen for any other cause it is when just such conditions as are 
reyealed by this report are made known to the public. No one 
ought to attack legitimate business; no one should complain of 
fair profits. But facts never disturb legitimate business, and 
facts do not hurt fair prefits. I ask you again, Do you deny 
these facts? If so, let us have your case. 

I wish, therefore, to say in conclusion, in connection with the 
attacks made by the chamber of commerce and made by the 
different institutions engaged in this propaganda, that so far 
as my investigation goes the figures produced by the Federal 
Trade Commission are sustained by the hearings. Every other 
conceivable proposition—usurpation of power, undue publicity, 
political activity, and every other conceivable thing wholly dis- 
connected with the actual matter about which we are con- 
cerned—has- been and is being discussed, the Federal Trade 
Commission is being pilloried from one end of the country to 
the other, and the people may come to the conclusion that they 
are a band of incompetent men engaged purely in demagogic 
propaganda, losing sight of the fact that all this time no figure, 
no fact as stated by the commission, is controverted by those 
who assail it. 

Mr. President, we will have to take hold of this matter by leg- 
islation and deal with it in a proper way and at the proper time. 
At that time undoubtedly we will go into the details of these 
facts and figures. At this time, I only want to protest against 
the method by which it is sought to disparage and discredit these 
reports. 

1 KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 


Mr. KING. As I have followed the very interesting address 
of the Senator, I gather the idea that the organizations to 
which he refers have been violating the provisions of the Sher- 
man antitrust law; that they have entered into conspiracies 
either to restrict trade or to deal unfairly with the consuming 
public. Why the necessity of additional legislation? It would 
seem, if their acts are as malevolent as the Senator suggests, 
that there is ample law now to bring them into the courts, to 
dissolve the illegal combination, and to pronounce such judg- 
ment as would do justice in the matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Perhaps, Mr. President, when the concrete 
legislation is presented the Senator may be able to convince me 
that no further legislation is necessary. I agree with him per- 
fectly that certain things could be done now under the present 
law which upon the state of facts disclosed ought to be done; 
but, speaking for myself, I have somewhat lost faith in the 
power of this Government to regulate a monopoly. We are 
drifting away from the proposition of destroying a monopoly 
and have accepted almost entirely the principle of trying to regu- 
late monopoly. I think you can no more regulate a monopoly. 
than you can regulate a cancer. Before very long those who 
are to be regulated get possession politically of the regulators. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I should like to make a suggestion. I was out during a 
part of his address and he may have touched upon the point to 
which I am about to refer, but it bears directly upon what the 
Senator has said. The Senator has said in reply to the question 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] that the stockyards, as 
distinguished from the packers, of course, are independent cor- 
porations. The theory of the stockyards is that it is a public 
market place; but, as a matter of fact, it is owned in every in- 
stance, I believe without exception at the packing centers, by 
the packing houses. 

That means that the public market place, which ought to be 
open on equal terms to everybody, is owned by practically the only 
men and the-only corporations who, in the very nature of things, 
do practically all the buying on that market. It does not take 
very much of a stretch of the imagination to see that when a 
public market place is thus owned, of course, it will become one 
of the utilities of the men who own it, absolutely contradicting 
the theory upon which it exists. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I do, 

Mr. KING. I do not want the Senator to deduce from any 
statement which I made that I was opposed to any further 
legislation. I express no opinion as to the necessity or lack 
of necessity of additional legislation, or whether there is exist- 
ing law sufficiently broad to gover the evils to which the Sen- 
ator refers. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not understand that the Senator was 
opposing further legislation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska what he means by a public market privately owned? 

Mr. NORRIS. The stockyards are a pretty good illustration 
of a concrete case. The stockyards are a place where the seller 
and the buyer are supposed to come together. They are owned 
by the packers, and they get immense revenues from them, as 
a matter of fact. They make all the rules and the regulations, 
with the seller—the producer of the stock—having nothing to 
say about it. In my judgment, they ought to be publicly owned, 
publicly controlled, publicly managed, the same as any other 
market place, for the benefit of the public, without the view of 
producing a profit to anybody. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I can understand that if 
they were publicly owned and publicly controlled and publicly 
managed they would be public markets; but if they are privately 
owned and privately managed I fail to see how they are public 
markets, any more than a man’s store is a public market, 

Mr. NORRIS. As a matter of fact, in practice, they are not 
public, open markets. As a matter of theory, they are. In my 
State the legislature has declared them to be common carriers. 

Mr. BORAH. They are public in the sense that everyone is 
supposed to be admitted to them. 

Mr. NORRIS. They ought to be. That is the theory of it. 

Mr. BORAH. They are supposed to be. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. That is not the practice, however. 

Mr. BORAH. There are certain markets, like Chicago, 
Omaha, and those places, which every man who sells stock must 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. That may be, Mr. President. I do not 
think the Senator's designation of a privately-owned institution 
as a public thing is quite warranted. ` Of course, the railroads 
have been privately owned and they have been held to be 
charged with a public use, but they are not public in the sense 
that they are owned by the public. That is all I meant. 

Mr. NORRIS. I said that the theory was that they were 
public market places. As a matter of fact, they are owned in 
every case by corporations. The public does not always dis- 
tinguish between the packers and the stockyards, but the stock- 
yards are an entirely separate corporation. In all the cases 
with which I am familiar the capital stock is made mostly of 
water and they pay large dividends on money that never was 
invested, as a matter of fact. They are capitalized away be- 
yond reason. I have not the figures before me now, but in the 
case of the stockyards at South Omaha—one of the largest in 
the world—I am able to get them. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think it would not be out of 
place for me to say that in a conversation the other day with 
Mr. Swift, one of the representatives of a large packing house, 
he was very frank to concede that these markets were in their 
nature public markets, public utilities, and he further said that 
in his opinion they must in all probability come under the 
ownership and control of the Government; that the manner in 
which the business was carried on made it necessary for them 
to be open, through the permission of the public, to all who 
wished to use them, upon equal terms. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Was he speaking with reference to war 
times or permanently? 

Mr. BORAH. Permanently. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have desired for some time 
to make some observations upon the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission, to which reference has just been made by 
the Senator from Idaho, and this seems to me to be the best 
opportunity, probably, that I will be able to secure. It is espe- 
cially with regard to the suggestion by Senators that there is 
need for further legislation upon the subject. 

I was an advocate of the creation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—a very earnest, sincere advocate of establishing that 
new function in the Government. I think it has fully vindi- 
cated its usefulness and value to the people of the United States. 
I can not imagine a claim more unfounded than that in this 
particular instance it has passed beyond the authority granted 
to it by the statute. Without saying anything with regard to 
the truth or the falsity of the representations it has made, to 
assert that it had not the authority to make the investigation 
and submit its report both to the President and to Congress is 
simply to fly in the face of the plain, clear language of the 
statute. I do not intend to waste any time upon that view, nor 
do I intend to enter upon the subject of whether these things 
are true or false. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 2 

Mr. CUMMINS. We know without this report that a gréat 
many of them are true, because these facts have become a part 
of the common knowledge of the whole country, and we accept 
them as implicitly as we accept any other thing with which the 
whole world has become thoroughly acquainted. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply rose to observe that if this re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission had been favorable to the 
packers, they never would have questioned its authority, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I assume that is true. I think the com- 
mission has performed a very valuable work, not alone in this 
matter, but in a great many other subjects which have been of 
vital importance to the people of this country. 

I want, however, to call the attention of the Senate to the 
recommendations made by the commission. I do not know 
whether the Senate generally has studied the matter sufficiently 
to have reached a conclusion upon it. If not, it will be inter- 
esting to pote that with the exception of one recommendation— 
and that may be within the power of the President—the Presi- 
dent has the power at this moment, at any moment, to put 
into execution every recommendation made by the commission. 
As a permanent adjustment in times of peace it may be that 
further legislation will be necessary; but for this time, this 
emergency, for the protection of the people of this country 
against the propensities of the packers, there is full and ample 
power in the law as it is now to enforce every recommendation 
made by the commission, with possibly one exception, which is 
not nearly so important or material as the remainder of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 
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Is the Senator of the opinion that under exist- 


Mr. NORRIS. 
ing law the Government could take over the stock yards? 


Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. There is no more doubt 
about it than that it could take over the railroads. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
that I entertained the same opinion, and do yet; but I intro- 
duced in the Senate a resolution asking the Director General of 
Railroads to answer that question, and it has been answered by 
his assistant officially to the Senate, and in the answer the opin- 
ion is expressed that he does not have authority under the law 
to take possession of them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The opinion is in error, no matter who 
rendered it. 

The commission recommends: 

1. That the Government acquire, through the railroad administra- 
tion, all rolling stock used for the transportation of meat animals, 
and that such ownership be declared a Government monopoly. 

Can it be doubted that under the railway act which we 
passed, I think in April, enlarging the power of the President 
with regard to the possession and operation of railway systems, 
that it is now within his power to take over the rolling stock 
which is being used constantly in the transportation of meat 
animals? This rolling stock is just as much a part of the sys-, 
tems of transportation which are established in this country as 
the engines or the passenger cars or the ordinary freight cars. 
There is no difference whatever, and I can not understand why, 
with this remedy, if the President. thinks it is a remedy—and 
I am not entering upon that question at this time—but if the 
President thinks that the report is well founded and that the 
recommendation ought to be adopted, I can not understand why 
all the rolling stock used in the transportation of meat animals 
in this country is not already in the possession of the Govern- 
ment and subject to our absolute and unrestricted regulation 
and control. 

The second recommendation is the one to which reference was 
made by the Senator from Nebraska. It is: 

2. That the Government acquire, through the Railroad Administra- 
tion, the principal and necess stockyards of the country, to be 
treated as freight depots and to operated under such conditions as 
will insure open, competitive markets, with uniform scale of charges 
for all services performed, and the acquisition or establishment of 
such additional yards from time to time as the future development of 
live-stock production in the United States may require. This to in- 
clude customary adjuncts of stockyards. 

What are stockyards? They are simply the freight depots 
for live stock. It is not practicable to unload live stock and 
place it in confinement within narrow walls. Live stock must 
be unloaded in yards, and yards are for live stock precisely 
what an elevator is for grain—neither more nor less. It mat- 
ters not to me what any other person may think with regard 
to the power of the Administration to take over stockyards; it 
is unreasonable to hold that these freight yards for live stock 
are not as fully within the power of the administration as are 
inclosures which are intended to preserve and protect the dead 
freight that may be unloaded at that particular terminal. 

The third recommendation is: 


3. That the Government acquire, through the Railroad Administra- 
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Government monopoly. 

Mr. President, the Government has already taken over, to all 
i: tents and purposes, the privately owned refrigerator cars. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. They constitute a portion of the equipment 
of the several railroads, and they are in constant use as a part 
of the Government-controlled and Government-operated prop- 
erty. If there is any additional or technical act necessary to 
vest completely in the control of the Government these cars, no 
one will question the power of the Government to deal with 
them precisely as it has dealt with cars which belong to rail- 
road companies. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the interruption which I de- 
sired to make pertains to the question I submitted to the Sena- 
tor some time ago regarding the authority of the Government, 
under existing law, to take over the stockyards. I may say 
that I agree with the Senator on the authority; but I under- 
stood from various sources that it was questioned by the legal 
advisers of the Director General of Railroads, and so I intro- 
duced a resolution, and among other things asked that question. 
It was passed by the Senate; and, if the Senator will permit me, 
I should like to read that part of the answer which answers 
that question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. This letter is signed by Mr. Walker D. Hines, 
Acting Director General. This is only part of the letter. There 
were several other questions involved in the resolution; but 
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in answer to the one the Senator has been discussing, Mr. Hines 
uses the following language: 

It is believed that the Director General of Railroads has not authority 
under existing laws to take over stockyards. The authority under 
which the roads were taken over by the ent is derived the 
act approved August 20, 1916, entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal rene ending June 30, 1917, 
and for er purposes,” and the — is limited to systems of trans- 

ederal control act, approved March 
this power. . 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska give me a reference to that reply? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the answer of the Director General of 
Tailroads in response to a resolution passed by the Senate, and 
it is found printed in the ConeresstonaL Recorp of June 26, 
1918, on page 8285. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr, President, Mr. Hines is a very eminent 
lawyer as well as an administrator. His long connection with 
the railways of the United States has undoubtedly given him 
certain tendencies which I would not expect him to overcome 
immediately upon his assumption of a public office. All I can 
Say is that when we consider what the Government has done 
in taking over property connected with the railway systems 
of the United States I can not accept his very brief and un- 
satisfactory discussion of the matter. The stockyards in Chi- 
cago are just as much a part of a system of transportation as 
are the freight depots in Chicago or the freight stations in 
Chicago. As I remarked before, they are an essential element 
in the transportation of live stock; and Mr. Hines might as 
well say to me that he could not take over a single elevator 
along the line of the railway, if it were not owned by the rail- 
way itself, as to say to me that he could not take over the 
stockyards in Chicago because they do not constitute a part of 
a system of railway. They do constitute a part of a system of 
transportation, and it can not be declared with any reasonable 
assurance that the Government is powerless in that respect. 
The reason that opinion is given, in my judgment, is: because 
the Government does not want to take over the Chicago stock- 


yards, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I yield. , 

Mr. GORE. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
section 12 of the food-control act—a copy of which I have sent 
to the Senator’s desk, and it is lying there now—in express 
terms gives the President the power to requisition factories and 
packing houses or any part thereof. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was about to remark upon that a little 
later. 

Mr. GORE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was speaking now simply of the railway 
act; but I might as well complete the subject and read a part 
of the food-control statute into the Recorp now: 

That whenever the President shall find it necessary to cecure an 
adequate supply of necessaries for the support of the Army or the 
maintenance of the Navy, or for any other public use connected with 
the common defense, he is — to sition and take over, for 
use or operation by the Government, any factory, packing house, oil 
pi line, mine, or other plant, or any rt thereof, in or through 
which any necessaries are or may be manufactured, produced, prepared, 
or mined, and to operate the same. Whenever e President shall 
determine that the further use or operation by the Government of any 
such factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof, is not essential for the 
national security or defense, the same shall be restored to the person 
entitled to the possession thereof. 

The fourth recommendation is the only one about which I 
have any doubt whatever. It is: 

4. That the Federal Government acquire such of the branch houses, 
cold-storage plants, and warehouses as are necessary to. provide facili- 
ties for the competitive marketing and storage o food ucts in 
the principal centers of distribution and consumption, e same to 
be operated by the Government as pom markets and storage places 
under such conditions as will afford an outlet for all manufacturers 
and handlers of food products on equal terms. 31 the 
marketing and storage facilities thus acquired, the Federal Govern- 
ment establish through the Railroad Administration, at the terminals 
of all principal points of distribution and consumption, central whole- 
sale markets and storage plants, with facilitles open to all upon pay- 
ment of just and fair charges. 

It may be that we have not specifically conferred upon the 
Government the power to open a market for the purpose of buy- 
ing and selling meat products. Iam not at all sure but that we 
haye, because we have done so many things in this direction that 
I am rather inclined to think that the power given is adequate. 
But if we have not, this is not the important part of the recom- 
mendation of the Federal Trade Commission. What the com- 
mission really desires is that the Government shall take posses- 
sion of the stockyards, equivalent to warehouses, at the various 
terminal points throughout the country, so that one who desires 
to enter into the packing business in competition with the houses 


which have already been established can invest his capital and 
construct his plant with. the assurance that he will have a fair 
and even chance in the buying market, namely, the stockyards. 
The further purpose is to regulate the stockyards so that a rea- 
sonable price to the producer may be assured—I may say, a rea- 
sonable price to the buyer as well—but the principal purpose is 
to open the way for fair and reasonable competition by giving 
riir the only places at which cattle, hogs, and sheep can be 

u 

I should like to know why the administration, in view of this 
report, if my interpretation of the law be correct, has not pro- 
ceeded along the lines of relief suggested by the commission. I 
do not believe that the people of this country are very much 
interested now in monopolies as such. I do not believe they are 
very much interested in the enforcement of the antitrust law as 
such. The thing in which our people are interested, so far as 
the packers are concerned, is this: First, that the packers ought 
to pay a fair and reasonable price for the live animals they buy; 
second, that they ought to sell their products at a fair and rea- 
sonable price. That means cost with a fair profit added. So 
far as these things are concerned, I do not think Congress can 
be criticized for not enacting further legislation, inasmuch as 
ample, adequate power to accomplish these purposes is already 
in the hands of the Executive of the United States, 

I am not complaining, I am not criticizing, because sufficient 
time may not have elapsed to enable the Executive to formulate 
and put into operation these corrective measures, 

I am only saying that the people ought not to fall into the 
belief that these wrongs are being committed, because Congress 
fails to perform its duty. I insist that there is comprehensive 
authority now to bring about that change in the business to 
which we have alluded and apply the remedy which the Federal 
Trade Coinmission has proposed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I put the Senator a concrete ques- 
tion? The Senator holds that there is authority under the exist- 
ing law to take over these monopolies and prevent these abuses 
that have been pointed out by the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That is just the point. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt of it whatever. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to ask the Senator—and he 
has given the subject investigation and study—what is the 
purpose of the chamber of commerce in its protest or demand 
for the abolition of the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not discussed that phase of the sub- 
ject, but I assume that it is because the chamber of commerce 
believes the Federal Trade Commission ought to be abolished. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I dare say that is true; but I ask the Sen- 
ator if there is any crime the commission has committed that 
would deserve its abolition, except that of revealing the crimes 
of the munufacturers and packers and other profiteers who liave 
taken advantage of the war? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It may have committed errors from time to 
time in the method of its procedure, but I repeat what T said in 
the beginning, that I believe the Federal Trade Commission has 
been honest, diligent, and effeetive. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I agree with the Senator. T think it is 
entitled to the thanks of Congress and of the American people 
for the exposures that have been made by it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, my whole purpose has been 
to show that the administration has the authority for carrying 
into effect substantially the recommendations of the Trade 
Commission, and I sincerely hope, if the President upon ex- 
amining the report finds it to be well founded and these recon- 
mendations wise, that he will speedily put these remedies at the 
disposal of the American people. 

Mr. KING obtained the floor, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. By way of further answering the question of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] I wish to say 
that there is an organization in this country known as the 
American Seed Manufacturers’ Association. It was organized 
in 1909. Mr. J. H. Genung was chosen as its first president, I 
am informed. I have a communication in my hand which 
states that Mr. Genung now represents that association in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. On the board of directors 
of the Food Manufacturers’ Association are representatives of 
Armour & Co., Swift & Co., the Quaker Oats Co., which is a sub- 
sidiary of Armour & Co., and so on. I thought possibly that 
might indicate some ligament of connection. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That explanation is ample. What I de- 
sired to find was the motive behind the recommendation of the 
Chamber of Commerce to abolish the Federal Trade Commis- 
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sion. It was not because of its lack of vigilance in the perform- 
ance of its duty but because it performed it too well. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to page 6 of the bill under consideration. In line 10 of 
the bill I find the words“ home-demonstration work, $803,385.” 
In line 8 I find the words “ home-demonstration work, $1,327,- 
400.“ In other words, there are two items covering the same 
matter. I move to strike out the words“ home-d2monstration 
work, $1,827,400” found in line 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah offers 
an amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. On page 6, line 8, strike out the words 
“home-demonstration work, $1,327,400.” 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to the fact that these two items cover 
home-demonstration work in different sections of the United 
States. I understood the Senator to state that both these items 
were devoted to the same purpose, and I think he conveyed the 
idea that it was for the country generally, but the first item 
relates to home-demonstration work in the Northern and West- 
ern States and the second item to work in the Southern States. 
They are distinct items. 

Mr. KING. We find in this same section a number of items. 
For instance, general administration of extension work, $35,000 ; 
home-economices work, $25,000; extension work in the Northern 
and Western States, $134,200; county agent work, $1,893,000; 
boys’ and girls’ club work, $382,900; home-demonstration work, 
$1,827,400; extension work in the Southern States, $90,000; 
county-agent work, $1,383,815; boys’ club work, $75,300; home- 
demonstration work, again, $803,385; in all, $6,100,000, notwith- 
standing the general appropriation bill passed a few weeks 
since carries more than $1,090,000 for these same activities. 

I felt that there must be some mistake when I find in the bill 
in one line these words: 

Home-demonstration work, $1,327,400. 

And two lines lower down— 

Home-demonstration work, $803,385. 

Mr. STERLING. Does not the Senator see now, on rereading 
the paragraph, that the one pertains to home-demonstration 
work in the Northern and Western States and the other to 
home-demonstration work in the Southern States? 

Mr. KING. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. STERLING. They are two separate items pertaining to 
different sections of the Union. 

Mr. KING. I am not acute enough to see that or to see the 
geographical aspects of these items. There is nothing to char- 
acterize either of the appropriations, nothing to indicate the 
place where the appropriation is to be expended. Of course, one 
can draw upon his imagination. One with as much reason 
might contend that the first item refers to Alaska and the sec- 
ond one to the Philippine Archipelago as to state that the former 
refers to the Northern States and the latter to the Southern 
Sates. There is absolutely nothing in the context indicative of 
the geographical location in which the expenditures are to be 
made. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will pardon me, I will read 
the language: 

Extension work in the Northern and Western States, $134,200. 

Conny agent work, $1,893,000. 

Boys“ a girls’ club work, $382,900. 

Home-demonstration work, $1,827,400; 

That is for the Northern and Western States. Now comes a 
repetition of the same items, but differing in amount, applying 
to the Southern States: 

Extension work in the Southern States, $90,000. 

County-agent work— 

The words “Southern States” are not repeated, but in the 
Southern States— 
$1,333,815. 

Boys’ club work— 

In the Southern States— 
$75,300. 

Home-demonstration work— 

In the Southern States— 
$803,385. 


Mr. KING. Of course, one may supply by imagination or 
interest that which is not stated in the bill. There is no head- 
ing, punctuation, nor arrangement of the items to indicate that 
the construction which the Senator contends for is the correct 
one or the one which those who may administer the bill, if it 
becomes a law, will place upon it. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will turn to the Book of 
Estimates, he will find the division made there for demonstra- 
tion work for the Northern and Western States and home dem- 


onstration work for the Southern States, and so on with the 
other items. 

Mr. KING. The Book of Estimates is not a part of this bill. 
There is no doubt in the world but what if this appropriation 
should be made in the form in which it is reported in the bill 
both those items could be used in one section of the United 
States or in a hundred different places. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator's real objection is not 
to the fact that there is any ambiguity about the bill, but it is 
an objection to the appropriation itself. I think there is no 
question but that the Agricultural Department will administer 
this appropriation according to what is the fair intendment of 
the bill, namely, so much for home demonstration work and the 
other activities in these two different sections of the Union. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from South Dakota is not war- 
ranted in attempting to determine the motive which prompts 
the motion which I have submitted. I do concede, however, that 
I am opposed to some of these items, first, because they are un- 
necessary and needlessly extravagant, and second, because we 
have not the man power now with which we can supply the 
thousands of men who will be required if this bill shall be 
enacted into law to carry it into execution. As I have stated, 
Congress has liberally provided in another bill for the work 
which it is claimed this measure will accomplish. I think this 
bill ought in greater propriety to be labeled “a bill to enable a 
large number of men to escape military service, and to furnish 
jobs for thousands of men whose services are of vital im- 
portance in other fields of industry.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not familiar with this subject, 
and I ask for information, What class of activities is compre- 
hended by the term home-demonstration work“? 

Mr. KING. I understand from the statements which have 
been made, notably the statement made by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], that a number of ladies in his State, 
at a large per diem compensation, went around showing the 
housewives how to make cottage cheese. ‘These high-salaried 
ladies failed to take note of the fact that the farmers’ wives 
were well skilled in this art. I have no doubt that there have 
been and are now a large number of young men, and women 
for that matter, visiting the homes of the people of the United 
States carrying out what this bill calls “home demonstration 
work.” The theory of the Agricultural Department experts 
and clerks and bureaus is that the farmers have grown so in- 
fantile that they must have somebody from Washington visit 
their homes and teach them how to cook and how to farm and 
perform the usual duties of domestic activity. As suggested by 
a Senator near me, sotto voce, Washington must teach how to 
wash the faces of the people. We are so lacking in intelligence 
and in initiative—this people who have builded Commonwealths 
and made this the foremost nation of the world—are now so 
ignorant, so incapable of handling their own affairs, so lacking 
in initiative and ordinary common sense, that we must have a 
swarm of men and women go out from Washington to instruct 
the people in the everyday duties of life. This is paternalism 
gone mad. This is the apotheosis of bureaucracy. What a 
benevolent despotism some persons are seeking to establish! 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Was this demonstration work requested 
by people who feel the need of it? 

Mr. KING. I think when we passed the special Agricultural 
appropriation bill a year ago, carrying a very large sum, the 
Department of Agriculture immediately sent into various States 
a large number of men and women for the purpose, it was al- 
leged, of instructing the people in the common everyday affairs 
of life. I have no doubt that some of the people welcomed 
these peripatetic peddlers of knowledge and disseminators of 
information only known to the Agricultural Department, and 
I have no doubt that there are a number of people who will 
again welcome a repetition of the visits of these or other indi- 
viduals sent for a like purpose. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator is satisfied that this is 
necessary as a war measure? 

Mr. KING. The Department of Agriculture says it is essen- 
tial to win the war, and of course if the department says any- 
thing, or a bureau or a clerk says anything, that establishes 
its orthodox character and invests the statement with a sane- 
tity that no Senator should question. Senators are constantly 
asserting that we have ceased to legislate and merely register 
departmental decrees. We take the word of some department 
under the bureaucracy that has grown up in this Republic. 
Senators rise here from day to day, especially upon the Re- 
publican side, and denounce certain of the executive depart- 
ments because of their alleged usurpations, and because of 
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their manifest purpose, it is claimed, to prescribe legislation 
and govern the Nation. Republican Senators have frequently 
charged that the executive branch is subordinating the legisla- 
tive branch to its will; and yet when an appropriation bill is 
before the Senate I observe that some of the distinguished Sena- 
tors upon the other side of the Chamber are among the first 
to defend it and to justify the bureaucracy which they charged 
was responsible for the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. TI yield to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] that if antocracy or bureaucracy assumes no worse form 
than it has assumed in this bill I shall be quite content. I think 
the Senator from Utah imagines things whem he thinks that the 
provisions of the bill savor of anything autoeratic. Let me call 
the attention of the Senator from Utah, and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] as well, to a provision im the act 
of a year ago, the act upon which this is based and under which 
we started a system as it were to last at least during the war, 
the system to be under the supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture, for the purpose of stimulating food production. A 
paragraph from that act of last year reads as follows: 

For increasing food production, eliminating waste, and 3 con- 
servation of food by educational and demonstrational methods, through 
county, district, urban, and other agencies, $4,348,400. 

There was the appropriation in a lump sum for the different 
netivities, one of which is now made the subject of a motion 
to strike out by the Senator from Utah. If you want to dis- 
continue the system, and this paragraph is the very essence of 
it all, strike out this item in regard to demonstration work. 

Under the law of 1917 granting this appropriation in a lump 
sum, allotments were made for these different activities. If 
ithe Senator will pardon me, I should like to call attention to 
these allotments that were made in comparison with what is 
now asked in specific sums for the several activities. 

For extension work in the Northern and Western States, and 
that was made the subject of a motion the other day by the 
Senator from Utah to strike out, which motion did not prevail, 
the allotment from the gross appropriation of over $4,000,000 
for that particular activity was $100,000. The estimate for 
1919 is $134,200; making an increase of $83,800. They are ask- 
ing that much more for 1919 than they did in 1918. I will take 
another. For demonstration work, the allotment in 1918 was 
$1,754,000. The estimate for 1919 was $1,893,000, being in ex- 
cess of the allotment of last year $139,000. 

The appropriations asked for may be too large, but if you 
strike out the entire appropriation you destroy this service: I 
um satisfied, if the Senator from Utah will permit me to say 
it, that the agents carrying out this farm-and-home demon- 
tration work have performed a great service in the matter of 
stimulating food production, and if we want now to abandon the 
system which was adopted for the purpose of stimulating food 
production. for the purpose of more vigorously prosecuting the 
war, let us strike out the whole thing. But I do not believe the 
Senate of the United States now sees a reason, at this period 
of the war, with the war yet going on, why we should discontinue 
the system Yet that is what is involved in the Senator's 
motion with reference to this: particular item 

Mr. KING: Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota 
has been one of the most earnest of the minority Senators to 
denounce bureaucracy and the evils that result from an abdica- 
tion by the legislative department of the Government of its con- 
stitutional functions. He and other distinguished Republicans 
have denounced the system under which legislation is framed 
by departmental clerks and bureaus and sent to. Congress with 
the request that it be enacted into law. 

The distinguished Senator fror: California [Mr. Jonsson] 
has upon a number of oecasions characterized the Senate as 
being a “rubber stamp.” The Senator from South Dakota, who 
has so freely criticized the activity of exeeutive departments in 
legislative matters, has indorsed the view expressed by the 
distinguished Senator from Califernia. But it is rather singu- 
lar that when an appropriation bill is prepared by these same 
executive officials and bureaus then the evil against which the 
Senator has so eloquentiy inveighed immediately becomes a 
virtue, and the bill is crowned with glory. If it is an appropria- 
tiom bill, no matter the method by which it was prepared. it 
comes here as a sacred document. particularly if the appro- 
printion calls for the expenditure of money in. the State from 
which the Senator comes. 

Appropriations by the Federal Government have tended to 
debauch the people and to close their eyes to extravagant. inde- 
fensible, and illegal appropriations. We are too eager ta get 


money from the National Treasury; States are being enervated 
by Federal gifts. They often constitute bribes to the States, 


calling for their support of measures that are wrong under 
our dual form of government and which lead to national 
usurpation and a dangerous and overpowering federalism. 

Mr. STERLING: Let me ask the Senator the direct question: 
Is he in favor of abandoning the system, the plan we entered 
upon 2 year ago when we passed the first food-production bill? 

Mr. KING. I do not know that I am compelled to answer 
eategorically the question submitted by my distinguished friend. 
I may say in passing that a number of plans have been inaugu- 
rated by the Government that I think it would be wise to aban- 
don, and because some policy has been adopted in the past it will 
not incline me to continue its support when I reach the conclu- 
sion that it has served its purpose or that it has been futile in 
effectuating any reform or securing any benefit, 

Mr. President, I do not think that the farmers of the United 
States now are asking for clerks and pseudo scientists and inves- 
tigators and representatives of the department, and supernume- 
raries, to visit them. What they want more than anything else 
to-day is help upon the farms. I know that last fall in the 
State from which F come the farmers needed help to save their 
crops. Indeed, losses occurred because of labor shortage. The 
farmers were not asking that $20,000,000 be spent in sending 
elerks and Federal agents from Washington to teach them Mow 
to furm or save. So scarce was labor that a number of Mexicans 
were brought into the State to aid in harvesting the crops; but 
before they reached the farms of those who arranged for their 
services, they were induced by promise of higher wages to go 
elsewhere. I am told that they were promised $8 per day and 
received more. 

In the State of Idaho tens.of thousands of bushels of potatees 
retted in the ground because of the lack of labor to dig them. 
In the Middle West to-day and in all the agricultural districts 
of the United States the ery is not for clerks and educators 
from Washington, but for men to aid in harvesting and saying 
the crops. 

I know, Mr. President, in many districts hundreds of acres 
of land have been fallow this year and will be fallow next year 
because of the lack of labor, I have in mind one farmer who 
last year farmed 600 acres, yielding wheat and other cereals, 
this year but 100 acres, and next year he will plant none. His 
only sons have been called to the war and he will be left with- 
out help in the conduct of his farm. He is unable to care for 
it himself and it will be absolutely impossible for him to secure 
the necessary aid to handle his farm. The difficulty is to get 
the man power. This bill withdraws from the active field hun- 
dreds and thousands of men, some of whom might be employed 
on the farm or perform other work, releasing men so that they 
could engage in work upon the farm, or some of them could go 
upon the field of battle and take the place of others who will 
be called because of the passage of this bill, if it shall pass. 

Mr. President, we do not think sufficiently now of the burdens 
resting upon the Government. There are multitudes of projects 
that I should like to see appropriations made for, meritorious 
projects, but it would be unpatriotic; indeed it would be well- 
nigh treasonable to make appropriations for those projects now 
when the Hfe of our country is at stake and when the interests 
of civilization are involved. It is so easy to make appropria- 
tions, it is so easy to put our hands into the Treasury of the 
United States even though we may find it empty, like old Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard; but it is a difficult thing to raise the 
money by taxation and by’ loans to put into the Trensury to 
meet the: stupendous and staggering demands which are being 
made upon: it. 

Think of 58,000,000, 000 to be raised in taxes for the coming 
year! All the savings of all the: people of the entire United 
States in the year immediately preceding the war were only 
$5,000,000,000. How are we going to get $8,000,000,000 from 
taxation? And that is only the Federal taxes. There are the 
State taxes, the county taxes, the municipal taxes, the school 
district taxes, and the other political subdivisions of the State 
that impose obligations. They have to be met also, and we have 
now $8,000,000,000 to meet. Then in addition to that we have 
fifteen to seventeen billion dollars that will have to be raised, 
that will have to be wrung from the people by voluntary or in- 
voluntary loans. 

Where is the money coming from? It is not going to fall 
from heaven like manna of old; we can not pluck it from the 
trees. Every dollar that we spend must be wrung from the 
people and the back of the laboring man will be bowed heavily 
enough by the legitimate burdens which we will be compelled 
to place upon his shoulders, 

We ought to pause, to hesitate, and to scrutinize every: ap- 
propriation biil that is brought into the Senate. There ought 
to be such care exercised in the examination of the apprepria- 
tion bills as never before, whether they be big or whether they 
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be little. Whatever is absolutely and imperatively demanded 
to win the war we shall vote for and vote for cheerfully; but 
whenever any project comes here for consideration calling for 
a single dollar, I assert that the burden of proof rests upon the 
proponents of the measure to show that the appropriation is 
needed and is Imperatively demanded in this crisis and is con- 
tributory to the winning of the war. 

If this bill calls for appropriations which are absolutely nec- 
essary in this dark hour, I shall gladly vote for every item in it; 
but it has not been shown that this bill is imperatively needed. 
As I said yesterday, we have given the Agricultural Department 
$28,000,000 for expenditure for food conservation, for the ex- 
tinction of insects, for aid upon the farms, to carry on the very 
work that is covered by the bill now under consideration. The 
proper expenditure of $28,000,000 means the employment of a 
large number of men, thousands of men. To get competent and 
efficient men properly to expend $28,000,000 is going to be 4 
herculean task. Now, we propose not only the expenditure of 
$28,000,000, but to give twelve or fifteen million dollars more 
for the same purpose and to craw more men from active work 
and from military service. 

Mr. President, many of these items are unnecessary now, are 
unwarranted by the situation of the Treasury, and are unjusti- 
fied by any condition in the agricultural districts. I do not 
believe that the farmers of the United States are demanding 
this legislation. I know that there would not be a hundred 
farmers in our country if they understood the facts of the case, 
if they understood the character of the $28,000,000 appropria- 
tion bill, if they understood what this bill involves and the 
drain upon the man power which it will result in who would 
support it. It is projected by a lot of faddists, by tyros in the 
art of agriculture. 

So far as I am concerned, and with my knowledge of the agri- 
culturists of the United States, they are getting along pretty 
well; the farmers know their business, and farming and agricul- 
tural work does not now need stimulation. The high prices will 
produce all the crops that the man power of our country is 
capable of bringing forth. If the farmers could get more men to 
work for them, they would be very much more satisfied than they 
will be by a measure of this character. 

Mr. President, in view of the suggestion made by Senators 
that, perhaps, these two items relate to ‘different geographical 
subdivisions of our country, I shall withdraw the motion which I 
just made and shall move to strike out, on line 8, page 6, the 
figures “ $1,327,400” and to insert in lieu thereof $500,000.” I 
think that the whole amount ought to be stricken out, but I am 
not sanguine of carrying a motion to that effect. Therefore, I 
offer the amendment in the form I have indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Utah with- 
draws his amendment and submits the amendment which will be 
stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. On page 6, line 8, it is proposed to strike out 
$1,327,400 and in lieu thereof to insert $500,000, so as to read: 

Home-demonstration work, $500,000. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Psesident, as chairman of the committee, I 
feel that I ought to say in response to what the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] has said that the regular Agricultural appro- 
priation bill for the current fiscal year carries about $28,000,000, 
the amount suggested by the Senator. That is an expansion of 
only one or two million dollars more than the amount which has 
been carried in the appropriation bill during the last two or 
three fiscal years. It provides for the normal peace establish- 
ment, for the normal peace organization, and for the natural 
growth or expansion of the department. 

Provision for the war activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is to be made entirely out of the pending bill. It proposes 
an appropriation of some $12,000,000 as a sort of war-prepared- 
ness measure in the way of increasing the production of food 
and other necessaries of life. The pending bill carries only 
$12,000,000 for that purpose, exclusive of the seed appropriation. 
The seed appropriation aggregates about $6,000,000. Apart 
from that, the only appropriation for war purposes, for war 
activities, is $12,000,000. That is, about one-half of 1 per cent of 
our entire annual budget is dedicated to the purpose of providing 
food not only for ourselves but for the allies; of providing those 
necessuries which are more essential to success, if possible, than 
are munitions themselves, or without which, I should say, muni- 
tion themselves would be vain. 

I agree with the Senator from Utah that every appropriation 
bill and every item of every appropriation bill ought to be 

“scrutinized with the most critical care and vigilance. Wanton 
waste, which would be a vice in time of peace, would be a crime 
in time of war. It would be a double crime in a war which 


consists largely of a struggle of endurance; a struggle of eco- 


sae forces and resources between the several contending 
es. 

I also agree with what the Senator says as to the independence 
of Congress as the legislative department of this Government 
and as to the right of Congress to initiate legislation. Congress 
might, indeed, farm out to the heads of the several departments 
the power to legislate, but Congress could not, if it would. vacate 
its responsibility for such legislation as might be enacted. 

I also agree with the Senator in his criticism of paternalistic 
government, of too much meddling or intermeddling with the 
daily concerns of the people. The Senator is right when he says 
that our people have constructed Commonwealths and have 
raised this Republic to a foremost place among the nations of 
the earth. That has been done; but the accomplishment of this 
tremendous fact in history is largely due to two causes: To the 
intelligence, the capacity, the enterprise, and the character of 
our people, and to the vast and varied resources which nature 
has showered upon this land with such unstinted prodigality. 
These two forces acting in concert, man in partnership with 
nature, have produced this unmatched country. 

But, Mr. President, we have not had an experience like the 
present in all our past. Whatever virtues our people may have 
as a Nation or as individuals, rigorous economy has not been 
found in their catalogue of virtues. They have not been obliged 
to be niggardly; they have not been obliged to stint themselves. 
Rigorous economy in itself is not a virtue, but when necessity 
commands it it ought to be respected. Whenever rigorofs econ- 
omy becomes essential to the preservation of the existence of 
our country or to the carrying forward of our arms to success. 
it ought to be adopted not only as a virtue but should be re- 
spected as a necessity. 

This is largely a war of economic resources, a war of physical 
endurance. It has been stated by some that the side which can 
make the greatest reduction in its actual physical needs will be 
able to last longest in this struggle of exhaustion. One distin- 
guished economist in this country kas estimated that the Ger- 
man people have been able to reduce their physical require- 
ments—clothing, shoes, hats, and other physical requirements 
to 40 per cent of their ordinary requirements in time of peace. 
That releases 60 per cent of the energy, of the constructive ca- 
pacity, which is devoted in peace times to the production of 
these articles of consumption, to the production of munitions of 
war. 

Our people can not go forward in their ordinary plan of liv- 
ing; there will be economies required to which they have not 
been accustomed in peace; but the reduction in their physical 
requirements ought to be made systematically and in such a 
way as not to impair health or efficiency. The appropriations 
under consideration, as I understand, are designed at least to 
teach the people, if you please, how best to do that. Our people 
are not born savants; they do not spring, like Minerva, from 
the head of Jove, already matured in their intelligence and their 
fitness for things. They ought to be shown or taught how to 
adapt themselves to this new situation with as little inconven- 
fence and privation as possible. These appropriations are de- 
signed for that purpose, as I understand; they are to be @evoted 
to that purpose; but it is really a war against waste. This is 
our war budget to forward a crusade against waste in 
this country in this hour of crisis and in this hour of supreme 
necessity. It can be justified upon that ground, and, I think, 
upon that ground alone. We have reason to suppose that it is 
justified ; that the end justifies the means; and that the impor- 
tance of the object justifies the appropriation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am in hearty accord with 
the arguments which have been made by the Senator from Utah 
IMr. KI Na] on the ground mainly that during this war mere 
educational efforts ought to be laid aside where they demand 
the man power that it is estimated will be required under the 
provisions of this bill. We have been educating the farmer 
along these lines for 25 years, and if he has not yet learned 
what is now proposed to be taught him by the Agricultural De- 
partment I think he could have a little recess, at least for a 
single year, without any great detriment to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country. But what astounds me more than any- 
thing else is the fact that we have spent hours and days in dis- 
cussing how we may save the Government $100,000 or a million 
dollars, while the very next day we give no consideration what- 
ever to the matter of expending three hundred or four hundred 
million dollars. While we are struggling to save a million or 
two million dollars here, and while the Senator is making his 
argument in favor of economy, the Secretary of the Treasury 
can sign an order increasing the pay of all railway employees, 
which immediately imposes taxes to the amount of $400,000,000 
upon the taxpayers of the United States. While we are attempt- 
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ing to save another $200,000, he may sign another order increas- 
ing the pay of telegraphers another $300,000,000 or $400,000,000. 

The Senator from Utah is pleading for farm labor and de- 
clares again and again what the farmer needs is not so much 
instruction as labor to take care of his crops. I agree with the 
Senator from Utah, but I wish the Senator had given us some 
little information as to how the farmer is going to get that 


labor. You. would do him a world of good if you would point 
out to him where he is going to get the labor. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the crops in the United States during the year 1918 have 
been saved by the patriotism of the clerks in the stores of the 
little towns all over the United States who have volunteered to 
go out and help take care of them. That is practically the only 
farm labor the farmer now has outside of his own family. 

That labor has assisted us in securing our crops, and probably 
in the same way it is going to secure what we put in every year, 
though there may be a diminished acreage. 

Mr. President, if the Government of the United States says 
to the arbitration board, “Say to this manufacturer and tu 
this shipbuilder, ‘You must pay your laborers a dollar an 
hour, and you must not only pay them a dollar an hour, but you 
must pay them for 11 hours’ work when they only perform 8 
hours’ work, ” as was shown by a letter which I produced here 
the other day, how can you expect the farmer to get labor in com- 
petition with them? That is an impossibility. There will be no 
farm labor obtained from the cities or anywhere else except the 
little villages which give their volunteer quota during the con- 
tinuance of this war. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. In line with what the Senator has just stated, I 
wish to say that recently while in the West I met a number 
of farmers from various parts of the West who commented upon 
the evil to which the Senator is now referring, and stated that 
if the Government and those who are engaged in the production 
of munitions and so-called war materials continued the present 
policy they would soon draw from the rural districts substau- 
tially all labor; that it would be impossible for the agriculturist 
to put in the crops which in the past he had cared for; and that 
there would be a greatly diminished crop this year and succeed- 
ing years if the war should continue that long. They wanted to 
know—indeed, a committee waited upon me in regard to the 
matter—if some legislation could not be enacted by Congress 
that would prevent the drawing of all the labor from the agri- 
cultural districts and the concentration of it in a few manu- 
facturing States. They called attention to the fact that most 
of the war activities were being contracted for in a very few 
States; that there was no diffusion of war activities, as possibly 
there might have been, and the result was the congestion of 
labor and the depopulation of some districts in the United 
States, at least, of laborers essential to the healthy development 
and the normal activity of the industries there existing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have heard a great deal, Mr. President, 
about the shortage of labor in the United States, but there is 
not such a shortage of labor. In the Government or semi-Gov- 
ernment manufacturing establishments you will find so many 
employees that they are in cach other’s way, and if you will 
measure the result of the work of each individual employed you 
will find that there has been a remarkable decrease in efficiency. 
That fact has been published all over the country; we all know 
it. I will ask the Senator to read an article in the last issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post, covering the whole question of labor 
and showing the inefficiency due to a demoralization brought 
about by the fact that we have made wages so high that an 
ordinary laboring man can live by working three or four days a 
week. There is no rule to compel each individual to perform 
his entire duty, but, on the contrary, a system is being followed 
which has been acquiesced in, in fact, encouraged, by the Goy- 
ernment, the cost-plus system, which encourages every con- 
tractor to make his work as expensive as possible to the Govern- 
ment, thereby increasing his own profits. 

Mr. President, I will answer the Senator from Utah. We can 
pass a law that will insure a supply of labor to the farmer, but 
we will not; we have not the courage to do so. The law that 
ought to be passed is one which has been embodied in bills here 
and sent to the appropriate committee, conscripting the man- 
hood and the womanhood of the United States. I have insisted, 
and shall continue to insist, that the law which compels your 
son to go into the trenches and work or fight 24 hours or 48 
hours without ever closing his eyes, and facing death every min- 
ute, ought to be equally competent to compel my son to do an 
honest day’s work to back him. We will not pass a law of that 
kind, but that is what ought to be done during the whole con- 
tinuance of this war. There would be no slackers; there would 


be no occasion for round-ups in the city of New York or any- 
where else if we would conscript the manhood of the country, 
call it into service, and compel it to perform an honest day’s 
work throughout the United States. In our war work we are 
more than a year behind where we ought to be at this time 
because we have not utilized the full efficiency of the man and 
woman power of the Nation from the moment that we entered 
this great conflict. 5 

Mr. President, I have here a letter from Mr. H. N. Owen, 
publisher of Farm, Stock and Home, and also an editorial from 
the same paper, which I shall ask the Secretary to read because 
they suggest a method whereby we may be able to get farm 
labor, but, after all. reading between the lines it will be seen 
that when you get down to the finality of the whole thing it 
means the conscription of all of the energies of all of the people 
in the United States. I ask first that the letter may be read, 
and then the editorial. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ts there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested : 

The Secretary read as follows: 


a 2 3 Anp — 

nneapolis, nn., Augu 2 5 

Senator P. J; MCCUMBER, coo gta vain 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran Senator: After giving due credit to the United States Em- 
1 Service for the splendid plan it evolved for getting and plac- 
ng farm labor, I am forced to the conclusion that, as far as achieving 
satisfactory results, it failed to do so. 

It is true there has been very little actual loss of wheat through lack 
of labor; that there was not was due to the voluntary cooperation of 
townspeople with the farmers. The Government plan failed to work, 
for the very reason Farm, Stock, and Home said it would—lack of men 
willing to go into the country when easier hours would bring more 
money in Secr oE a ook 

e ary o culture wants n winter-wheat acreage of 
45,000,000. I grant it is needed. The spring-wheat territory will be 
callcd on to furnish as much or greater acreage next year as it did this 
epeng- As far as the northwestern spring-wheat States are concerned 
this is impossible unless the labor situation is met this fall for fall 
plowing and next spring for seeding. 

Without personal and intimate knowledge of winter-wheat country, 
but reasoning from analogy, I fear that 45, „000 acres of winter wheat 
is very questionable unless the labor situation is met. I think I have a 
hepto] suggestion, It is presented in thé inclosed reproduction of our 
article in the August 15 issue of Farm, Stock, and Home. Of course, all 
I can do is to su t that the situation be met as outlined. I can do 
little personally to see that it is done. Therefore I venture to lay the 
plan before you, with hope that it will meet your approval and that 
you will urge its adoption by both Gen. Crowder and Mr. Densmore. 


e food qu on is of supreme importance, A hungry army is bound 
to be inefficient. Let's keep it fed. 
Yours, sincerely, H. N. Owrnx 


Publisher. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as it is rather late, and I 
know the Senator from Oklahoma wants to get a vote upon his 
bill to-day, I ask that the editorial may be printed without read- 
ing, with the hope that those Senators who are interested in the 
subject will take occasion to read it. It speaks for itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From the Farm, Stock, and Home, Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 15, 1918.] 

WILL YOU HELP GET LABOR? 


Where is the farm labor promised us by the Federal Labor Employ- 
ment Agencies? This is a question the farmer is forced to ask him- 
self—and there is no satisfactory answer. 

True, the harvest is being gathered, and it will be thrashed, but this is 


being done largely by accommodation labor—by busy men who leave 


their own tasks in store and office and rally to the assistance of their 
farmer neighbors, or by farm men—women and children !—who are 
toiling as never before, 

And a part of the credit for the harvest gathering is due the loyal 
hired men of the Northwest, who, in spite of the lure of high-priced 
factory jobs, have stayed by when their help was most needed. 

But the outside labor that was to be furnished has not arrived in 


force. 

The Waterloo of the wheat fields is being fought—and Blucher has 
not arrived. 

This Waterloo is going to be won, but not by the forces promised by 
the Government and calculated on by the farmer. 

What is the cause of this apparent failure? 

The cause is the failure on the part of the Government to foresee 
the situation and operate jointly two of its greatest organizations— 
the draft boards and the labor agencies. 

We have been so busy getting an army that we have overlooked the 
fact that the draft records place in the hands of the Government the 
knowledge of where all idle and nonessential men of draft age are. 

We are already well into what is probably a tong war—must be looked 
at as a long war if we are to organize for victory. 

We can not, without the gravest peril to the Nation, allow our farms 
to go short handed. 

And the necessary extension of the draft Is sure further to deplete 
the farms of their essential labor, 

Recognizing the just prior claims of the military arm of the Govern- 
mae we must take immediate steps to build up the depleted labor of 
the farms. 

To this end let us put these two machines of government—the draft 
organization and the labor agencies—to work on the unused man power 
called up by the draft. 

Widen the work of the draft boards to include the Usting of men 
called before them as engaged in essential or nonessential work. If not 


accepted by the Army, let all drafted men engaged in nonessential work 
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be reported to the labor agencies as available for labor service, and hold 
men rope subject to order for movement to whatever point they may be 
needed. 

In other words, create out of the rejected draftees and the deferred 
classes a labor army. composed of those men without steady or useful 


occupation. 

Group this army in convenient centers, give it ial intensive train- 
ing, prepare it to fii up. the gaps that are widening in the labor feid. 
Make it and keep it subject to the orders of the Government. 

Select as its field commanders men from the industries affected— 
8 managers, mine managers, farmers who have handled men in 
z And aove thone labor teres through the channels of the Government 
employment agencies. 

Pie plan may need modification, but a little plan will not work, and 
by haying a plan to place men, but no men to place, we have barely 
escaped disaster this year. Continued reliance on luck is foolhardy. 

The time for the Government to start action is now! 

Crop production is absolutely limited by the amount of labor avall- 
able or in sight. 

Unless an adequate labor supply is found for winter-wheat seeding 
and fall plowing in the sı c fhed regions and unless the farmer 
can know that favor will on hand another harvest, the acres will 
grow fewer and the food needed by the world will grow less. 
ee a prospect no patriotic American views without grave fore- 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I appreciate the very great 
difficulties under which the Senator from Utah labors in his 
effort to strike out this item from the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. I have attempted on numerous occasions to cut all 
the appropriations that I thought were superfluous. It is a most 
thankless task. Even if you succeed you earn nothing excepting 
the criticism of the gentleman who loses the appropriation, and 
the public forget the benefit, 

I wish about two-thirds of this appropriation could be stricken 
out entirely, but I am not optimistic about it. The order of the 
day is extravagance. Just because we are spending vast sums 
of money and talking about millions and hundreds of millions, 
and occasionally billions, of dollars, we have lost all sense of 
mathematical proportion. Nobody around this Chamber has an 
idea what a million dollars is any more. We have been handling 
such vast sums that we do not realize how long it takes to earn 
eyen some of the smaller amounts that we are continually appro- 
priating. 

I wish the item could be stricken out, Mr. President. I think 
the Senator from Utah and the Senator from North Dakota are 
correct in their contention, and I favor the diminution of this 
bill by that much and more. 

The main object of my asking for the floor was to comment 
upon the charge of the Federal Trade Commission's report that 
the five packers are a monopoly, Abundant opportunity has 
been given to the Federal Trade Commission and to other juris- 
dictions to prove that they are a monopoly. I call attention 
especially to an indictment in Chicago several years ago, when 
my very amiable and able friend, the junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon], was representing the Government in the prosecu- 
tion. It was there said that the five packers were monopolies 
and were violating—and especially Armour & Co. were indicted 
for violating—the antitrust laws of the United States, An in- 
dictment was framed under that act. A jury was impaneled. 
Evidence was heard and a verdict of not guilty was returned. 

I know the composition of that jury. I knew the greater part 
of that jury personally. It might not be any particular recom- 
mendation to say that on that charge at least one member of 
the jury had served in the Illinois Legislature. He was a 
farmer from the Freeport (III.) district, the district formerly 
represented in the House by present Gov. Frank O. Lowden, 
and at present represented by JoHN C. McKenzie. It was a 
farmers’ jury, with a sprinkling here and there of a business 
man or two from some of the cities or villages in the judicial 
district. I can not think that on this question of whether they 
were a monopoly or not there were perjured witnesses, that 
there was a quantity of false testimony offered, or that the 
jury was improperly drawn or influenced, Of course there are 
difficulties, as the prosecuting authority in that case knew, in 
finding what a monopoly is. The difficulties in that case were 
met by the Government, a fair presentation was had, and the 
question of whether they were monopolies was submitted to a 
jury, resulting in an acquittal. 

The courts of this country have been open under the anti- 
trust law for many years, and down to this afternoon they are 
still open, to present by the prosecutors any of the five packers, 
or all of them, for being in an unlawful combination in restraint 
of trade or for the purpose of controlling or having a monopoly 
of the particular articles of merchandise in which they deal. 
There is not an indictment pending in the United States against 
any of the packers, large or small. There is not even an investi- 
gation at the present time pending. The commission has ex- 
hausted its jurisdiction or its ability to criticize or report, 
evidently, It hus made its report, and it is urged here now that 


the Senate ought to take action in accordance with the recom- 
mendations made by the commission. 

They find, first, that the packers are a monopoly in slaughter- 
ing, distributing, and selling fresh meats. They find that they 
control, on an average, 70 per cent of the meat trade. That is 
the way it is generally reported in the newspapers. By reading 
the report carefully it is found that it is interstate trade, and 
not the general meat business of the country. The interstate 
trade is limited in the main to such articles from a packing 
house as can be put in a refrigerator car and distributed by the 
common carriers of the country. 

Anybody can slaughter and distribute fresh meats in inter- 
state trade if they wish to emburk enough money in the enter- 
prise, have the technical knowledge of the business, will build 
refrigerator-car lines, cold-storage plants, and the requisite 
equipment for the transaction of the business. There is no 
monopoly about it. If there is a monopoly of car lines it is 
because the steam railway managers many years ago refused to 
build refrigerator cars. Mr. Hammond many years ago ap- 
proached the steam railways of Chicago and other central 
points and asked the steam railways to construct refrigerator 
cars. He had one of the original car patents, and with the 
model explained the purpose to be accomplished by a refrigera- 
tor car. The railroads refused to build that type of car. They 
said it was an experiment; that whether fresh meats could be 
marketed for hundreds and even thousands of miles was purely 
a venture in the slaughtering industry. They refused, and the 
packing houses in Chicago themselves were compelled to build 
the first refrigerator cars in order to develop their theory. 
Their theory turned out to be sound in practice. The refrigera- 
tor car was a success. It increased the zone of distribution, so 
that for many hundreds of miles from the packing-house centers 
of Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City, in the first instance, 
they could distribute their fresh meat products. 

There is a maxim of transportation that every railroad man 
knows, like that in physics, that a railroad man abhors a 
vacuum. There is nothing that railroad people try to avoid like 
the transportation of empty car space. When the packers have 
loaded a car with fresh meats and sent it to Florida or Alabama 
in warm weather, or in the spring, the car is unloaded at its 
destination. It must return to its point of origin. At some time 
it must go back to a packing-house plant. Such a car is avail- 
able for the transportation of meat and other perishable products 
only. Profit can be made only by carrying that kind of mer- 
chandise. So, after it reaches a southern point it has to be 
returned. That has led to the profitable transportation of vegeta- 
bles and fruits. Following that development refrigerator boats 
have been built, until the steamship transportation of perish- 
able products from Central America and South America anil 
other tropical points has been developed along the same line as 
the transportation of fresh meats. All of the steamships of the 
fruit companies, wherever there is perishable fruit transported 
in that way during a long voyage, must be chilled during the 
transportation. Thess developments have all come along with 
the invention of the refrigerator car. The steam railroads not 
furnishing the cars, the packing houses were compelled to do so, 
and they are to-day the owners of such car lines. The equip- 
ment necessary to slaughter animals and the entire physical 
property of the business has been developed with the fresh-meat 
industry at Chicago and other points. 

Gentlemen say they are monopolies. They reply and have 
replied to all of the Government officers, including the Food Ad- 
ministration, that their methods of transacting business are 
open to all investigators, and they have been investigated time 
out of mind. I de not know of a year since the original Sher- 
man Act was passed, in 1890, or beginning in 1891, that some 
Chicago enterprise, and most of the time the packing industry, 
has not been under investigation either by the Department of 
Justice or by somebody connected with the Government intent 
upon probing their affairs, 

The monopoly charge in the report of this commission is 
made in the claim that 70 per cent of the interstate meat trade 
is controlled by five packing houses, with their general offices in 
Chicago. The other 30 per cent belongs to what would be called 
the smaller packers, or the individual trade, By actual figures 
the entire meat business of the country, both within the State 
and interstate, is controlled by the five packers only to the 
extent of about 35 per cent. Sometimes that is stated to be 40 
per cent; but 35 per cent is a fair limit of the control of the meat 
business of the United States by the five packers. That is the 
entire meat business, the local as well as the interstate trade. 
There is no monopoly in the meat business when only 33 per 
cent, a trifle over one-third, is controlled by five men, and the 
other 65 per cent of the business is controlled entirely outside of 
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the five packers. A large part of tis 65 per cent is done by those 
who do local slaughtering. Every time there is an animal 
slaughtered by the local butcher there is a dead waste to the 
community and the country at large. The greater part of the 
animal by-products are lost in the local slaughtering. 

On this basis the Federal Trade Commission claim that there 
is a monopoly. As these packers state in the printed testimony, 


the question of monopoly is open for investigation. They say 
there is no monopoly. They testify to the conditions. There is 
competition in the purchase of live stock at the yards. At every 
stockyard in the country where there is a packing-house plant 
owned by the five packers there is competition among them 
every day sales are made. 

It is said by several of the Senators who are in favor of 
following the recommendations of the commission that the 
stockyards are a part of the railway transportation system, 
That depends on where the packing house is located. Packing 
houses ordinarily, like factories, like steel mills, like shoe fac- 
tories, are located at some place on a line of railway. They 
must be, in the nature of things. As a necessary part of this 
system, there grow up stockyards. A stockyard is no more a 
part of a railway transportation system than is a warehouse 
for dry goods. Down on Market and Adams Streets in Chicago 
is one of the largest granite warehouses known to the jobbing 
trade—Marshall Field & Co. All of the collection of dry goods 
made by that house in their jobbing department that is localized 
in Chicago goes into this building. It is taken out of the various 
railroads that center in Chicago. But the warehouse is no part 
of the transportation system of the country, nor does it consti- 
tute itself a monopoly because it happens to be a large enterprise, 

The Food Administration, I think, last year, possibly along 
in the winter or spring, made an investigation of this same 
question. I do not agree with the Food Administration on a 
good many things, but in this investigation they came to the 
conclusion that it was better to leave the packers in control 
of the business during the war. They realized the necessity of 
large quantities of meat, to be delivered at stated intervals, 
millions upon millions of tons of meat. Mr. Hoover investi- 
gated it and found that it was indispensable, I presume, from 
the nature of the report, that the packers remain in charge of 
their property, so as to deliver these quantities of meat. Nothing 
is said about that in the report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Prior to that time, or contemporaneously with it, the 
Fvod Administration found in its investigations that the packers 
ought to be limited to 9 per cent on their meat products. That 
was done accordingly, and no more than the 9 per cent has been 
earned on the meut products of the packing-house companies 
from that time to the present. That is not contained in the 
Federal Trade Commission's report. 

They refer to two hundred and sixty-three and a fraction per 
cent of profits earned by Morris & Co. on their capital stock. They 
do not explain so that the public understands it, nor do they even 
casually refer to it in any way that can be understood in this re- 
port, that Morris & Co.’s capital stock is only $3,000,000.. Their 
quantity of business transacted requires a much larger sum of 
money. They have not increased their capital stock. There has 
been no additional money put in in the form of capital stock, but 
they borrow money. They declare no dividends. They keep 
their accumulated surplus earnings after paying operating ex- 
penses for the purpose of increasing the available cash to carry 
on the war business, If the actual amount of money that 
Morris & Co. have in the packing business in the United States 
is considered their dividends on meats are limited to 9 per 
cent—not 263 per cent, but 9 per cent on the total investment. 
It is true it would be 263 per cent on $3,000,000, but their busi- 
ness is not transacted on a $3,000,000 basis.” It would be im- 
possible for them to handle on that basis a small part of their 
business and to meet the obligations under which they are placed 
by contract in the delivery of meats to the Government and 
fill their private orders. This is not mentioned, nor is any ex- 
planation of it made, in the commission’s report. 

They do not say, either, in the report, Mr. President, that 
Swift & Co. is limited to 9 per cent on the meats; neither do 
they say that Swift & Co., with this increased capitalization, 
paid only 10 per cent on the entire volume of business. That 
includes not only meats but all of the by-products. Here is 
the report of the company for the year ending September 30, 
1917, the last available one I have. Their cash is $8,292,056.63. 

Their accounts receivable are $82,265,714.16. 

Inventory, $120,935,778.64. 

Stocks and bonds, $39,716,466.88. - 

Real estate and improyements, including branch houses, 
$55,170.507.20. 

A total of $306,380,523.51. 


Their liabilities nre as follows: 

Capital stock, $100,000,000. 

Surplus, $59,965,000. 

Special reserve, $10,000,000. 

General reserves, $6,458,542.05. 

First mortgage 5 per cent bonds, net, after taking out re- 
demptions, $31,593,500. 

Taking out bills payable, accounts payable, accrued dividends, 
bond interest, and the like, that completes the statement of 
their account. Now, these different items, Mr. President, in- 
cluding the $100,000,000 capital stock, show total dividends paid 
in 1917 of 10 per cent. 

The steel companies, the boot and shoe houses, all the fac- 
tories of the country, the woodenware companies, the clothing 
companies, whether of woolen or cotton fabrics, iron and steel-— 
there is not a concern doing business, in corporate form or a 
partnership, that has not earned from 10 to 500 per cent divi- 
dends. I referred to Mr. Ford’s 30 per cent dividends, or 29} 
per cent dividends, nearly three times the dividends paid by 
Swift & Co. s 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from IIIinols 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr, NORRIS. Referring to the statement that he has read, 
and the 10 per cent dividend, is it not true that there was a 
large amount of money outside of the 10 per cent dividend thut 
would have been available; that, in fact, the profit was some- 
where in the neighborhood of 33 per cent? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; there are earned profits, or sur- 
plus, for 1917, and there will be for 1918. The earned profits, 
however, are absorbed in the purchase of live stock at the present 
market price, and are carried in the inventory account. They 
either have to keep a surplus in that way or, if it is distributed 
to stockholders, it must be borrowed from the banks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ther? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not now making complaint of the method 
of doing business. I am not speaking of that; but, as I remem- 
ber that statement, they might have declared profits of something 
over 30 per cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, yes; the profits of the year would have 
been over 10 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. And they might have declared a dividend of 30 

per cent instead of 10 per cent. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Assume that it would have been over 10 per 
cent. So with nearly every successful concern in the United 
States that is doing business under war conditions and every 
prudent concern in the country. Instead of distributing all 
their surplus, they are holding it as an insurance fund against 
accident when the war may suddenly close. If the German 
Army should collapse suddenly, or if peace should develop, the 
inventory value of every concern in the United States would sag 
from present figures, and nothing would be more fluctuating 
than live stock. Inside of 24 hours the inventory values of live 
stock would fluctuate, in all probability, from 25 to 40 per cent. 
This surplus sum must be carried in order to guarantee the busi- 
ness, There is not a manufacturing concern in iron or steel or a 
manganese company in New York, Pittsburgh, or Chicago that 
is not to-day keeping some of its surplus as a guarantee or an 
insurance fund against the shrinkage that will come when peace 
conditions once more preyail and prices begin to gravitate to a 
lower level; so that they only keep these dividends for the pur- 
poses of prudential guarantee against possible losses that may 
come. ; 

I do not care to take further time, Mr. President, I wish, 
however, to insert in the Record the names of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. We did 
not have them the other day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Does the Senator yield fur- 
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Boyd, vice president Indianapolis Gas Co., Indianapolis; William But- 
terworth, president Deere & Co., Moline, III.; J. E. Chilberg, president 
Scandinavian-American Bank, Seattle; W. L. Clause, chairman board 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Pittsburgh; James Couzens, ca italist, De- 
troit: E. T. Cunningham, secretary and treasurer Monon; * 


Fairmont, W. Va.; A. I berg, vice president General 


York; Homer L. Ferguson, president N ort News Sh pbuildin & 
Dry Deck Co. Newport News, Va.; Edward A. Filene, president Wil- 
liam Filene's Sens Co., Boston; L. S. Gillette, president Plymouth In- 
vestment Co., Minneapolis; Granger A. Hollister, vice president Roch- 
ester Railway & Light Co., Rochester, N. I.; Clarence II. Howard, 
president Commonwealth Steel Co, St. Louis; Frank II. Johnston, 
resident City Coal & Wood Co., New Britain, Conn.; James R. M: 

‘oll, treasurer Lorraine Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Ernest 
T. Trigg, vice president John Lucas & Co. (Inc.), Philadelphia; R. A. 
McCormick, vice president McCormick & Co., Baltimore; E. T. Mere- 
dith, publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines; Lewis E. Pierson, 
chairman board Irving National nk, New York; John L. Powell, 
president Johnston & Larimer Dry*Goods Co., Wichita; Charles A. 
Otis, Otis & Co., Cleveland; M. J. Sanders, manager Leyland Line, 
New Orleans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. K1xe]. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say that I am 
very anxious to finish the consideration of this bill this after- 
noon in order that the Senate may adjourn over until Monday. 
A good many Senators have expressed a desire to do so, and I 
am anxious to respond to their desire if possible. I hope, there- 
fore, that as far as possible Senators will remit collateral and 
foreign matters to the future in order that this program may 
be carried out. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, it is apparent that motions to 
strike items from an appropriation bill are not regarded with 
very much favor by Senators who obviously are very much 
interested in preserving the Treasury of the United States. I 
have the temerity, however, to suggest another amendment; 
but, first, before suggesting it, I will ask the chairman of the 
committee if he will not accept an amendment to strike out, on 
page 8, lines 16 and 17, the words: 

Fertilizer survey of the United States, $100,000. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, of course I do not carry in my 
memory what the estimate of the department has to say con- 
cerning this particular appropriation; but with the statement 
which I think I ought to make to the Senator that it will be 
given very careful consideration in conference, I shall not inter- 
pose any very rigorous protest against the adoption of the 
amendment. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will please restate 
his amendment. 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out, in lines 16 and 17, page 8, 
the words: 

Fertilizer survey of the United States, $100,000. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to call my col- 
league's attention to the fact that the amount is $100,000 now, 
and if the $100,000 is stricken out I promise my colleague that 
it will not be less than $200,000 when it comes back to the 
Senate. 

Mr. KING. Well, it will probably be that, anyway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee in regard to one item here, the item for fur- 
nishing labor. I do not see it just at this moment. In view of 
the appropriation of $7,000,000 which was made recently for 
the purpose of enabling the Department of Labor to handle the 
labor situation, to procure labor not only for war activities but 
for the country generally, and in view of the fact that that leg- 
islation was enacted long after this bill was formulated, does 
not the fact of that legislation dispense with the necessity of 
this appropriation? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator was complaining this 
afternoon, and very justly, and the complaint was joined in by 
the Senator from North Dakota, of the shortage of labor on 
the farms—a shortage for which the Government is in some 
measure, I think, responsible. Now, the shortage of labor will 
have to be supplied either by the use of fertilizer, I may say, 
improved machinery, improved breeds of stock, or the use of 
women and children on the farm. I take it that this small 
appropriation to provide farm labor is in order to enable the 
Department of Agriculture, which has its various county agents 
and demonstrators throughout the United States, who are in 
touch with the farm-labor demand and the farm-labor supply, to 
articulate with the Department of Labor itself. Of course the 
Department of Labor is more closely in contact with organized 
labor, skilled labor, labor in the cities, urban labor supplies; 
and I assume that this is to enable the two departments to 
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articulate with each other in securing, as far as possible, an 
adequate supply of farm labor. 

Mr. KING. I was very much in favor of giving to the Lubor 
Department wide latitude and considerable authority in secur- 
ing the necessary labor in the various activities of the Gov- 
ernment. I feel that that department is now carrying forward 
as far as it is possible the agriculturist. If, however, the 
Senator thinks this will aid the farmer in any way, I shall not 
move to strike out the item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there be no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, with 
the exception of the two amendments reserved. Without objec- 
tion, the amendments with the exception of the two reserved 
will be concurred in. The Chair hears no objection, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. GERRY. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
suggests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: - 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Hale Martin Smoot 
Bankhead Henderson Nelson Sterling 
Borah ellogg New Thomas 
Brandegee Kendrick Norris Townsend 
Cummins Kenyon Nugent Trammell 
Curtis ing Overman Underwood 
Dillingham Kirby Poindexter Vardaman 
Fletcher Lenroot Robinson alsh 
Ge umes ghee, WS 
jerry ellar Sheppar Une, 
Gore MeNary Sherman z 


Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and the Senator from California 
[Mr. PHELAN] are detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unayoidable absence 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and also to an- 
nounce that he is paired with the junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum of the Senate 
paoe The Secretary will call the names of the absent Sena- 
ors. 


The Secretary called the names of the absentees, and Mr. 
SUTHERLAND answered to his name when called. 

Mr. FALL, Mr. Benet, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. GUION, Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Mr. Smrrn of South Carolina, 
Mr. Surrn of Arizona, Mr. Lover, and Mr. Jones of New Mexico 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary will 
report the first amendment reserved, the amendment reserved 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] 
reserved for a separate vote the action of the Senate on the 
amendment upon page 3, line 1, where, on motion of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the following words were 
stricken from the bill: 


Production of beef cattle, $105,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
second amendment reserved. 

The Secretary. What is known as the prohibition amend- 
ment, on page 6, reserved by the Senator from Alabama IMr. 
BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I offer an amendment to the amendment, 
which I should like to have read. 

The SECRETARY. Following the amendment known as the 
prohibition amendment insert: 

Provided, That immediately after June 30, 1919, the President of the 
United States shall appoint a commission of three persons who shall 

to fix the value of ail distilled spirits remaining in bond on 
38 30, 1919, and report the value thereof as soon as practicable to 
the Secretary of the sury, who shall thereupon transmit the de- 
tailed report of tho value of said spirits to Congress, and on reception 
of said report Congress shall. if satisfied with the value fixed by said 
commission, provide for the payment to the owners either in cash or 
in 80-year 4 per cent Government bonds, as Congress may determine. 

If the valuation fixed by the commission is not satisfactory to Con- 
gress the matter shall be referred back to the commission for a further 
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report thereon, and the commission shall proceed as soon as possible to 
make an additional report, and upon the making of such additional Saport 
Congress shall provide for the payment to the owners of such distilled 
spir ts either lu cash or in 30-year 4 per cent Government bonds, as 
Congress y determine; and upon . be to the owners title to 
said distilled spirits shall vest in the United States. 

The President shall direct the commission to make all rules and 
reguiations necessary to carry out the full purpose of this act: Pro- 
vided further, That the said valuation so fixed by said commission 
shall not exceed the cost of said spirits to the date of the report of 
said commission, including transportation, storage, insurance, and 
er cl bie yar age corporation owning any property coming within 
the terns of this oct, tf Tot aatiafied with the amount fixed as to. the 
value thereof by the commission may pioen the matter, together with 
a record thereof, to the Court. of Claims of the United States, and 
there have the same reviewed as to the value only of said property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I am not going to detain 
the Senate more than a few moments. I am in favor of pro- 
hibition, State and national. I yoted to submit the constitu- 
tional amendment to the States for their ratification. I voted 
for the so-called Sheppard amendment to the pending Agricul- 
tural bill. If I believed for one moment the adoption of the 
amendment which I have offered would in any way impede 
prohibition or interfere with it in the slightest degree, I would 
be perfectly satisfied to remain silent. 

But, Mr. President, I believe the adoption of the amendment 
would be a great aid finally in the full establishment of pro- 
hibition in this country. While I am in favor of prohibition, I 
am not in favor of confiscation. I am not one of those who 
believe that the Government of the United States has the right 
to take private property witheut compensation for it; it does 
not make any difference to me whether it is for the purpose of 
prohibition or otherwise. J 

The amendment which I have offered and which was agreed 
to as in Committee of the Whole provides that the President 
shell appoint a commission of three. The commission is au- 
thorized and directed to investigate the cost of the spirits 
remaining in bond on the 30th of June next. It can not bring 
in an award for an amount greater than the cost because it is 
limited by the amendment to the cost. I do not believe there 
will be scarcely any whisky in bond at that time. I believe 
it will all practically be taken out and disposed of; but if there 
should remain a few million gallons of distilled spirits in bond 
at the time, what are the owners going to do with it? They 
ean not sell it. Some gentlemen say, Well, they could export 
it.” So they could, perhaps, if there was a demand for its 
export. They can not give it away. It is a complete loss, ns I 
see it, to the owner of the distilled spirits that remain in bond 
at that time. It will be a small amount. 

One of the chief reasons why I believe this amendment ought 
to be adopted is that it will be entirely satisfactory to the 
owners of this property and it will prevent, in my judgment, 
the institution of suits to test the constitutionality of the law. 
Tam not a lawyer; I do not know whether it is unconstitutional 
or not; but a great many of the best lawyers in the country are 
of the opinion that at least it is a very doubtful question, This 
will settle all thet. It will satisfy everybody and pay a reason- 
able amount on the quantity of whisky still in bond. Nobody 
ean say that it is not right, nobody can say that it is not just, 
and I can not see any reason why this amendment should not 
be permitted to go to conference and let them thrash it out. 
If the conferees should think there is any good reason why it 
should not be adopted, they can reject it. That is my reason 
for offering it. I do not know what the Senate will do about 
it, but I should like to have a vote upon it. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Alabama either ought to be adopted or some simi- 
lar measure of relief ought to be inserted in this bill. There are 
151,000,000 gallons of whisky in bond, for which $3.20 a gallon 
special tax under the law as it exists now will be charged to the 
owners. Three dollars and twenty cents will be collected from 
them, and then they will not be allowed to sell it in the United 
States. The only thing open is export, and that amounts to 
nothing. You can not export whisky now. Why should the 
Government do an unmoral thing, to collect $3.20 from the own- 
ers of spirits in bond and then refuse them the right to sell it in 
the United States? To my mind that is as unmoral as the most 
intemperate use of liquor that could be imagined. 

I want to offer and have printed without reading af this time 
a statement of the spirits in bond, showing the effect unless 
some relief is had in some way such as is proposed in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted, 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 

+ United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: For your information, reference to the prohibition bin 
give you the following facts: 8 nan on 
inh Sn d e Le eta; K 

e 80, 4 x ons; amount 0 durin 
past nine months, 40.000.000 gallons. -7 ae £ 

Second, This would indicate an estimate of 60,000,000 gallons tax 
paid, at $3.20 a gallon, in the past 12 months, 

Third. The estimates of floor stocks on hand in wholesale and retail 
liquor houses at the present time is 40,000,000 gallons, which all dealers 
will hasten to dispose of before withdrawing other goods from bond. 
Considering the fact that there were some foor stocks on hand Septem- 
ber 30, 1917, I would estimate that If this law passes discontinuing the 
sale of liquor on June 30, 1919, that there would be withdrawn up to 
that date about 50,000,000 at a $3.20 tax rate. If this tax rate should 
be doubled, about 20,000,000 would be withdrawn; therefore, under 
our present rate of withdrawal and the tax at $3.20 a gallon, we would 
have left in bond on June 30, 1919, 101,000,000 gallons, for the following 
reasons: Much of the territory that we have been selling in is now dr. 
and closed. The transportation facilities are exceedingly poor and muc 
business is lost on account of not being able to deliver goods on time. 
The distiller has sold these goods in bond to jobbers who in turn 
have sold them to retail dealers. According to the revenue laws, the 
distiller would be responsible to the United States Government for the 
tax on all whiskies In bond when the eight-year bonded period expires. 
That would make our firm responsible to the United States Government 
for tax on 32,000 barrels of whisky at whatever the Government tax 
rate would be at the expiration of the eight-year bonded period. It can 
easily be seen that in passing this act that you are confiscating the 
property held by the distiller, the jobber, or the retailer. In addition 
to that you are creating a hardship upon the distiller for the payment 
of taxes on these goods oyer which he has no control at the present time. 
The party holding them is net compelled by law to pay the Government 
tax, but would throw the burden of doing so on the distiller. These 
facts can not be controverted, and some relief should be given, either by 
extending the time or by not increasing the tax or by agreeing to pay 
for the spirits that may be left in bond, at a reasonable price, on June 
30, 1919, if that should be the date finally decided on for stopping sales, 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. CURTIS. At the request of the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jonrs] I offer the following amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of the amendment the fol- 
lowing: 2 

And provided further, That the commission, in determining the sum 
to be paid the owners of such liquors, shall deduct (1) the expenses 
incurred by the Nation, States, counties, and Seite lites traceable 
to the use of 3 liquors; (2) such sum as may be dee 
sufficient to compensate the State and Nation for the criminals, luna- 
tles, and imbeciles traceable, in whole or in part, to the use of intoxi- 
. liquors; (3) such sum as may be deemed a fair value for the 
lives lost, the hearts broken, the homes wrecked, the orphans made, 
and the poverty produced by or through the use of intoxicating liquors; 
(4) such other sum as compensate individuals, families, munici- 
palities, and States for any other Injury traceable, in whole or in part, 
to the use by anyone of intoxicating liquors. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas to the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, the amendment just 
offered on behalf of the Senator from Washington displays the 
delicacy of his humor or the withering nature of his satire, as 
you may see fit to take it, but his amendment displays the meas- 
ure of his regard for the property rights of other people if the 
possession of it runs counter to his idea of what really ought 
to be. Whatever my opinion may be of the use, possession, or 
sale of any particular kind of legal property, and however 
anxious I might be to destroy it for the common good, I could 
not conscientiously take it from the owner without just com- 
pensation. í 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am as much in favor 
of temperance as any prohibitionist in this body or elsewhere. 
I have not adopted prohibition as a profession. I make no 
money or political enpital out of it, nor do I try to do so. I 
am only trying, in the support of this amendment, to avoid the 
possible and, as I see it, very probable confiscation of property 
in the hands of people held largely as security for money 
advanced. 

Advances on warehouse receipts have been heretofore fully se- 
cured by the whisky in bond and has been the safest security 
held by many banks in many of the States. An impossible date 
set for the sale, and a refusal by the Government to take at 
cost price the remnant that could not be sold, by reason of the 
Government's action, strikes my mind and yours as an inexeus- 
able injustice. But the answer comes, “ You can export it.” 
How, I ask, unless you can take it out of bond, and how get it 
out of bond unless the banks advance still further sums and 
trust to an uncertain foreign market for their returns. I fear 
many innocent business men may be ruined by such drastic 
action. I am amazed at the requirement in this bill that after 
June next all whisky in bond shall be exported. How is the 
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cause of morals or temperance served by such a course? The 
whisky will go to England to be consumed by soldiers at the 
front. We banish it from our regulation and supervision and 
send it to our armies abroad. I see no virtue or sense in this. 
Prohibition does not mean confiscation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; it does. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Under this bill I admit that in all 
probability property will be confiscated. If sufficient time had 
been given in which to safeguard these securities and get the 
product out of bond no serious question could arise. The end 
of next year would have been time sufficient, in my judgment, 
and in that of those holding millions of these securities. Is 
this to be construed as an argument against temperance? I 
trust not. Rather let it be known as an argument against 
confiscation. I voted for the constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ing the manufacture or sale of whisky in these United States; 
I shall probably vote for this measure, but with that reluctance 
which follows the fear of taking other people’s property without 
compensation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if he knows 
what classes of citizens have received advances from the banks 
upon alcoholic spirits? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The class who have received such 
advances are the men who themselves made the whisky and 
which is still in bond as security. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I saw a list the other day 
of some 52 wen in Kentucky alone who had become millionaires 
by the sale of spirituous liquors since the law became effective 
prohibiting their manufacture, and I wondered, in my own 
mind, if that were true, whether the banks had not advanced 
the money to the men who bought the liquor from those who 
had become millionaires, thinking, perhaps, that whisky was 
going still higher in price. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am afraid the Senator from Utah 
is leading me into the field of conjecture. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 1 do not want to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I know nothing more as to that than 
does the Senator himself. I am speaking only of the question 
to which the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] alluded, 
and that was the very possible, and not only possible but immi- 
nently probable, fact that many perfectly innocent people will 
lose their security if you say that on the 30th day of next June 
all whisky in bond shall have no sale in the United States. 
The banks which have loaned on this article have loaned to the 
distillers for the purpose of enabling them to take the whisky 
out of bond. You all know the tax on whisky is four times the 
amount the whisky itself is worth. The bank advances money 
to the maker to enable him to release from bond and holds se- 
curity on that not taken out. 

The amendment of the Senator from Alabama will not hurt 
the cause of temperance. If it would I would not be advocat- 
ing it. I do not want to see another gallon of whisky made in 
the world; I do not believe there will be another gallon legiti- 
mately made in the United States. It seems to me as though 
the great cause has been gained, so far as human legislation 
can possibly gain it. The only question involved is to save 
the banks or at least to let the Government purchase not 
at remunerative prices of this speculative article under this 
amendment but at the cost prices to the men who made it. 
We have destroyed their distilleries; the millions of dollars 
which they have invested in them have already been lost. Some 
of them may have recouped themselves, as the Senator from 
Utah says, by having sold the whisky at enough profit to have 
reimbursed them for the great distilleries which have been 
lost. 

My only purpose now is, if I can, to save those people who have 
been acting in good faith, in simply attempting to save the 
money that they have invested in it and which was invested 
when it was a perfectly legitimate and legal enterprise. 

Mr. THOMAS. I would like to inquire of the Senator whether 
rectified spirits are held in bond. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No. v 

Mr. THOMAS. Is it not a fact that the distilled liquors only 
are held in bond? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. And rectified spirits, which are artificial 
spirits, are not held in bond at all? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No. 

Mr. THOMAS. Therefore, unless we enact something like 
the Bankhead amendment, will not the result be that the man 
who manufactures artificial whisky, known as rectified spirits, 
although taxed, will be able to get his money back by placing 
his wares upon the market, while the manufacturer of distilled 
spirits, upon which he has paid a tax and which he is required 
to place in bond, will suffer a loss equal to the amount invested 
plus the tax if something of this kind is not done? 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is exactly my understanding of 
the situation. 


Mr. THOMAS. Then we encourage and protect the man who 
manufactures the artificial and poisonous stuff as compared 
with the distilled product, the business in which is conducted in 
a legitimate way under the law? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have no doubt in the world that 
that will be the ultimate result of this legislation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are 151,000,000 gallons of spirits in 
bond in the United States. The tax on such spirits is $3.20 a 
gallon, which amounts to $483,000,000, or nearly half a billion 
dollars, to be collected from the owners, who will be denied the 
right to sell it under existing conditions of the revenue laws. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is the point I was attempting 
to make. I do not care for the revenue it may cost the Govern- 
ment, sadly as we need it, if we can get rid of the use of this 
article throughout our country and at the same time preserve 
the people who happen now to own it from an absolute con- 
fiscation of their property. That is the only question with me; 
it is the only question with the Senator from Alabama—as to 
whether or not under an effort to do the right thing for the 
great public we shall do the wrong thing to many an individual 
whose all is invested in what was and is up to date a recognized 
legal business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is in the third degree and there- 
fore not in order. I refer to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] on behalf of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposition of the com- 
mittee originally was to strike out and insert, and under Rule 
XVIII both the part to be stricken out and the part to be 
inserted may be amended. The Chair thinks that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama, under Rule XVIII, is an 
amendment in the first degree, and therefore the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas is in order. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that it is not proposed to destroy 
this property at this time, and that the Senate ought to con- 
sider before they enter upon this reimbursement that they are 
entering upon a very extensive field of expenditure. I am not 
going to discuss the merits of it at all, but if we make reim- 
bursement for this whisky we can not refuse reimbursement to 
the vineyards and the brewers. The vineyards must all be 
compensated, as well as the brewers, because the same dstruc- 
tion of property precisely is involved. I think it is well for the 
Senate to consider the fact that they may be about to open a 
very large field of expenditure, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I sent for the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama. I find that in it there 
is a proviso written in pen and ink from which I think one 
word has been omitted which is necessary in order to make 
sense. I will ask the Secretary to state the proviso that is writ- 
ten in ink. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will state the proviso. 

The Secretary. The proviso comes in the Senate amendment 
at the end of line 19, after the word “act,” as follows: 

Provided further, That the said values so fixed by said commission 
shall not exceed the cost of said spirits 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is the word “ exceed” there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the 
Chair that it is. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is what I wanted to know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound, the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for a division. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his named was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] to 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Because 
of my general pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Sanr], who has been called from the Chamber, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks]. Not knowing how he would vote, in his absence I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr, CURTIS (when the name of Mr, Jones of Washington 
was called). I again announce the pair of the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] with the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. Were he present, the junior Senator 
from Washington would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). Being paired 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON], I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Bap] and vote“ yea.” I will announce that the Senator from 
Kansas is necessarily absent. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when the name of Mr. Suretps was called). 
The senior Senator from Tennessee is unavoidably absent on 
important business. 

Mr, TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Surr of Michigan 
was called). The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Santry] 
is absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from Missouri 
IMr. REED}. 

Mr. MARTIN (when Mr. Swanson’s name was called). My 
colleague Mr. Swanson is detained from the Senate by illness 
in his family. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpine] to the Sen- 
ater from Illinois [Mr. Lew1s] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcort]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. Were he present 
he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srst- 
xrons]. As he has not voted, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on official business. If he were 
present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted in the affirmative). Has the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with that Senator. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horts], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. WALSH. I announce the unayoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Myers]. He is paired with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I inguire if the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore refrain from voting, he not being present. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. 
I transfer that pair to my colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] is detained on important business. 
He is paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. 

Mr, CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: f 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senato: 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson] ; K 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Səmra] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—15. 
Bankhead Gerry Ransdell Thomas 
Brandegee Guion Robinson Underwood 
Fall Phelan Sherman Wilfiey 
Frelinghuysen Pomerene Smith, Ariz, 
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NAYS—36. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Martin Smith, Ga, 
et Kendrick Nelson Smith, . (“. 
Borah Kenyon vew Bmoot 
Cummins King Norris Sterlt 
Curtis Lenroot Nugent Sutherlund 
France Lodge Pittman Townsend 
Gore McCumber Petndexter Trammell 
Hale McKellar Shafroth Vardamanu 
Henderson MeNary Sheppard Wals 
NOT VYOTING—43. 
Baird Hardin Lewis Smith, Md. 
Beckham Hardwick McLean Smith, Mich. 
Calder Hitchcock Myers Swenson 
Chamberlain Hollis Overman Thompson 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Owen Wadsworth 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Page Warren 
Dillingham Jones, Wash, Penrose Watson 
Fernald Kellogg Reed Weeks 
Fletcher Kirby Santsbury Wilitants 
Goff Knox Shiclds Wolcott 
Gronna La Follette Simmons 


So Mr. BANKHEAD's amendment was rejecied. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, during the debate on the 
prohibition amendnrent I made reference to a statement by 
Representative Kaun, of California, as to the time that would 
be required by the wine industry to go out of business. In or- 
der to be perfectly fair to him—and I did not intend to mis- 
quote him in any way—I wish to put in the Recorp the ex- 
cerpts from his testimony before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry bearing on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent to insert in the Record the matter referred 
to by him. Withont objection, leave will be granted. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I now offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask that the matter be read. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall be glad to read it. 

In response to a question on the subject, Representative 
Kann said: 

I am under the impression, as I said, that if they were given five 
montau ap atier pes pua Rosh out — vintage, that 5 prob. 
ably e care o ose wine ers whose a r na atest 
period. t is about the only on 1 couln make on that ‘matter. 

This testimony was given on the 13th of June. Five months 
from June would be November. I made the statement that he 
said October. 

Another section of his testimony was as follows: 

Senator Pace. This amendment of Senator Jones limits the time 
beyond which no frnits can be made into wines to 80 days. What time 
would you suggest to take care of this year’s business? 2 

ee Kany. In the State of California wine making begins 
at different times, Probably the farther south you go the earlier the 
grapes ripen. I think that the campaign,“ as they call it, begins 
some time in the early part of August and runs along until well toward 
the middle or end of October, and during all that period wine is being 
made, depending npon the character of the climate, the soil, and so on, 

Senator PAGE. this limit of 30 days were made 4 months, would 
that extension be sufficient to take care of your wine growers? 

Representative Kaun. I suppose ey Hare ap be able to harvest their 
grapes and make their wine by that c. I should imagine so. Five 
months would probably do it. 

Another excerpt is as follows: 


Senator Pace. Mr. Kann, may I ask this question? In reading the 
Jones amendment I see it provides that from and after 30 days from the 
date of approval of the act no foods, food materials, ete., shall be used 
for malt or vinous liquors for beverage purposes. Would you say that 
by chaning, 20 days to 120 days you would eliminate the objections you 
are ting 


Representative Kany. I think in all fairness, Senator, in view of the 
condition which brought about the making of their vineyards, that these 
people should be allowed to dispose of that vintage. I should say that 
would take approximately a year, 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, it was very material that the 
time be stated, so far as the judgment of the Senate is con- 
cerned, as to the position of Representative Kann, who was 
quoted as having said that four months would be necessary in 
which to market the present wine crop of California. Now it 
appears that the Senator from Texas was in error, and he makes 
the amende; but the Senate is informed rather late that the 
Representative from California, Mr. Jutrus Kaun, did state in 
the testimony taken before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry that it would require a full year before the vintage 
could be harvested and disposed of. The President of the 
United States was consulted, and he asked for a year. 

I now submit an amendment, in view of the status of the 
matter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, before the Senator con- 
cludes, I desire to state that in two different instances Mr. 
KanN said that the time for harvesting should be five months. 
At another time he said there should be one year for harvesting 
and selling. I was somewhat confused a few days ago in en- 
deayoring to recall what lie said, and I have therefore had his 
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testimony read. I did not recall the distinetion he made between 
harvesting grapes and selling wine. His own statement as to 
the time required is now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from California to the fact that the Senator from 
Texas has already sent an amendment to the desk for the pur- 
pose of offering it, and until that is disposed of nothing else 
can be considered. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, very briefly I wish to say 
that we must distinguish between harvesting the crop and dis- 
posing of the crop. Representative Kann was perfectly right 
in saying that it would require four months to harvest the crop 
and a year to dispose of the crop; so, when it is in order, I will 
submit an amendment extending the time for one year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas to the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the first 
paragraph, after the following words: “After the approval of 
this act no distilled, malt, vinous, or other intoxicating liquors 
shall be imported into the United States during the continuance 
of the present war and period of demobilization,” the following: 

Provided, That this provision against importation shall not apply to 
bod grape gi en route to the United States at the time of the passage of 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I think the amendment ex- 
plains itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
T send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
offers an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. On page 7, line 16, it is proposed to strike 
out “June 30” and insert “ December 30,” so that it will read: 

After December 80, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California te the amendment. 

On a division, the amendment te the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, during the progress of the debate 
the Senator from Minnesota alluded to the fact that very large 
compensation was paid a number of these peripatetic travelers 
who went around doing work under a bill which was the prede- 
cessor of this bill. It seems to me that the salaries and com- 
pensation of those employed by the department for doing this 
work ought not to be greater than the compensation paid for 
like services to employees now in the department. To meet 
the evil to which the Senator from Minnesota and others have 
referred, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, ‘The Senator from Utah pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add, on page 6, line 11, 
after the figures “ $6,100,000,” the following 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to the fact that that has been agreed 
to, and under the parliamentary status is not now subject to 
amendment, the only matters reserved being the two amend- 
ments reserved—the one by the Senator from Wyoming and the 
other by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. KING. Then I offer it as a new section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course, the Senator can offer 
his amendment after the pending amendment has been disposed 
of. The amendment called the prohibition amendment is the 
pending amendment at this time. 

Mr. KING. Oh, I supposed that had been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment as amended. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, we have had only one roll call, I 
think, on this entire prohibition proposition, and that was the 
roll call upon the nmendment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama. I am in favor of the prohibition amendment, and I want 
an opportunity to go on record. I presume that there will be no 
objection to a yea-and-nay vote. I ask for a yea-and-nay vote 
on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
in the amendment as amended. 


The question is on concurring 
On that question the Senator 


from New Mexico calls for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when Mr. Bamps name was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
LMr. Barb]. If present he would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). 
announcement that I made previously, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Santa], who has been called away. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and vote yea.” 


Making the same 
I have a 


Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote yea.” 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GORE (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the junior Senator from New Jersey IMr. Bamp] and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Gronna’s name was called). I de- 
sire te announce the unavoidable absence of the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Groxna] and to state that if he were 
present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when the name of Mr. Jones of Washington 
was called). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and to state 
that if he were present he would vote “yea.” He is paired with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Surecps’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps], and to say that, 
were he present, he would vote “yea” on this and the other 
prohibition amendments. He is paired with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Surra of Michigan 
was called), My colleague [Mr. Sarrrn] is absent and is paired 
with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. If my col- 
league were present he would vote “ yea ” on this amendment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. I under- 
stand that if he were present he would vote “ yen“ on this ques- 
tion. I therefore feel at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MARTIN (when Mr. Swanson’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. Swanson] is detained from the Senate by illness 
in his family. If hé were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). Making 
the transfer of my pair that I announced a moment ago, I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on official business, If he were 
present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. I wish to announce the necessary absence of my 
colleague [Mr. FERNALD]. If present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Myers], if present, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIILxaus] is necessarily detained on 
official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: - 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernatp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Wiecraars] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Sarran] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr, THOMPSON] ; : 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surra] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wo.corr] ; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCusmer] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 6, as follows: 


My 


YEAS—45. 

urst Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smoot 
Bankhead Kelo; Nugent Sterl 
Benet Ken * Overman Sutherland 
Borah Kenyon Pittman send 
Cummins King Poindexter Tramme 
Curtis Lenroot Robinson ardama 
Dillingham Lod Shafroth Walsh 
Fall McKellar Sheppard Warren 
Fletcher McNary Simmons Wiley 
Frelinghuysen Martin Smith, Ariz. 
Hale elson Smith, Ga, 

New Smith, S. C. 
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NAYS—46, 

Brandegce Phelan Ransdell Underwood 
Gerry Pomerene 

NOT VOTING—43. 
Baird Gulon Lewis Smith, Md. 
Beckham Harding MeCumber Smith, Mich, 
Calder Hardwick McLean Swanson 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Myers Thomas 
Colt Hollis Owen Thompson 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Page Wadsworth 
Fernald Johnson, 8. Dak. Penrose Watson 
France Jones, Wash. Reed Weeks 
Goff Kirby Saulsbury Williams 
Gore Knox Sherman Wolcott 
Gronna La Follette Shields 


So the amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. KING. I offer the following amendment as a new sec- 
‘tion at the proper place. è 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the Sen- 
ator that he add it at the end of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I move to add it at the end of the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secrerany. It is proposed to add the following: 

That no person employed under the provisions of this act shall re- 
ceive an ater salary or compensation than that paid to other persons 
. fh the Agricultural Department for similar or like services. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think the amendment ought to 
be adopted. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, there is one word of explanation 
which I feel obliged to make before the final yote is taken on 
this bill, and I hail the approaching end with as much rapture 
as any Member of the Senate. 

I prepared and had printed an amendment which I intended 
at the time to offer to the pending measure. The amendment 
I refer to proposed to advance the price of wheat from $2.20 
a bushel to $2.46 a bushel for the harvest of 1919. That is 
14 ceuts less a bushel than the amount carried in the. measure 
vetoed by the President, which related to the harvest of 1917 
instend of the harvest of 1918, the latter harvest being the 
one involved in the measure which met the presidential veto. 

I have decided not to offer the amendment to this bill. It 
was my original intention and purpose to offer it to this measure 
because, as this is not an appropriation bill, it could have been 
adopted by a majority vote of the Senate. To remit this amend- 
ment to the Agricultural appropriation bill, which will come 
forward in a few days, will require a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate. To remit it to the regular appropriation bill, which 
will come up in the regular session next winter, will also require 
a two-thirds majority. It is not good strategy to maneuver out 
of a situation where a majority would be sufficient into a situa- 
tion where a two-thirds majority will be required under the 
rules of the Senate. I appreciate that as much as any Senator. 
But the chairman of the Finance Committee is extremely 
anxious to know the fate of the proposed prohibition amend- 
ment. Involved in the amendment is something like a billion 
dollars of revenue. The House to-day proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the new revenue bill. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee began hearings upon that measure to-day. That meas- 
ure must be enacted at an early date. It is desirable, if not 
necessary, to know what shall be the fate of prohibition and 
the revenue involved before the new revenue measure can be 
finally enacted into law. The wish of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee has had great weight with me in reaching 
the conclusion which I have now announced. 

In addition to that a great many Senators who are friendly 
to an advance in the price of wheat are deeply interested in the 
pending prohibition amendment and they have requested me 
not to offer that amendment to this bill, lest, if it should be 
adopted, it might meet a similar fate; that is, it might result 
in the veto of this measure and in the loss of the prohibition 
amendment. I do not share their view. I think it is a mistake 
for Senators who are at once the enemies of whisky and the 
friends of wheat to insist upon the adoption of this course, 
The national constitutional amendment will be ratified by a 
sufficient number of States next January. It will go into effect 
as the supreme law of the land next January or February, 1919. 

The pending prohibition amendment does not prohibit until 
June 30 of next year. The extreme prohibitionists will, indeed, 
have seven dry months. They will begin national prohibition 
seven months earlier under this amendment than if they bided 
their time under the national Constitution amendment. ‘There 


will be seven months within which whisky can not be sold. 

But, Mr. President, every gallon of whisky in bond will be 
withdrawn before June 30 next and will be sold and will be 
purchased and will be consumed at the leisure or at the pleasure 
of its possessors. There will not under this pending amendment 


be one gallon more of whisky sold, purchased, and consumed 
in the United States, in my judgment, than would have been had 
they waited for the actual operation of the national constitu- 
tional amendment, 

Senators have seen this subject in a different light, and I am 
not willing to embarrass them, nor am I willing to obstruct or 
delay the final enactment and approval of this law. 

For these reasons I shall not offer the amendment to which 
I have referred. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I voted against the prohi- 
bition amendment. I wish to say to the Senate that I am 
decidedly in favor of prohibition. I have voted for every con- 
stitutional measure submitted to the Senate looking to prohibi- 
tion. I regard this measure as an unconstitutional invasion of 
the police powers of the States, and, therefore, as strongly as I 
favor national prohibition I could not vote for it. 

I am anxious to see this country placed on a prohibition basis. 
I voted to make this District dry. I voted to submit a consti- 
tutional amendment to the States making the whole Nation dry. 
I did what I could to have the State of Louisiana ratify this 
constitutional amendment. I wish I could have voted for prohi- 
bition to-day, but, believing as I do that the amendment just 
adopted is clearly unconstitutional, I voted against it. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Tho PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have no wish to prolong 
the session by a call for the yeas and nays on the passage of 
the bill, and I assume, inasmuch as the Chair is about to put the 
question, the yeas and nays wili not be called for. I simply. 
therefore, wish to state that I shall vote against this bill, as 1 
regard it as an extravagant, unjust, and unwise policy. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHEPPARD, the title was amended so as to 
read: “A bill to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the 
distribution of agricultural products,’ and for other purposes.” 

Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate request a conference with 
the House of Representatives on the bill and amendments and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Gore, Mr. Satu of South Carolina, Mr. Sarre of Georgia, 
Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. France conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there is upon the table of 
the Vice President a House message showing the passage of 
Senate bill 1419 with an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. I understand it is expected that the bill will not be 
brought before the Senate for a day or two, and I ask that 
the House substitute be printed for the use of the Members of 
the Senate. It is very important that Senators shall be able 
to read the bill that has been substituted by the House for the 
Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Romxsox in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Iowa? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is desired to have a meeting 
to-morrow of the conferees on House bill 11283, and the Senator 
from Nebraska IMr. Hrrencockl, one of the conferees, is 
absent and desires that some Senator shall take his place. I 
shall be glad, therefore, if the Chair will appoint some other 
member of the committee to take his place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, that 
course will be taken. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. In the place of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] the Chair will appoint the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoxMERENE] as one of the conferees on the part of the Senate 

MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Mr. HENDERSON. I ask that the bill (H. R. 11259) to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encourag- 
ing the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of those ores, metals, and minerals which have 
formerly been largely imported, or of which there is or may be 
an inadequate supply, be laid before the Senate. I make the 
request at this time so that it may become the unfinished busi- 
ness. I do not wish to interfere with any adjournment over 
until Monday, as I understand is the desire of Senators, but I 
should like to have the bill made the unfinished business. 
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The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 11259. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11259) to provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution. of those ores, metals, and minerals which have for- 
merly been largely imported, or of which there is or may be an 
inadequate supply, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining with an amendment. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock noon on Monday next, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. in.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, September 9, 1918, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 5 
(legislative day, September 4), 1918. 
{Omitted from the Rxconb of September 5.] 
PoOSTMASTERS, 


INDIANA, 
George W. Smith, Albion. 


MISSOURI. 
William A. Hughes, Glasgow.“ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, September 6, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 3 

Infinite Spirit, our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that 
truth lives and is marching on. The eternal years of God are 
hers, Cast Thy bread upon the waters, for Thou shalt find 
it after many days. The truth contained in these words, which 
have come down to us out of the ages, is vindicating itself in 
the more than one million and a half of American soldiers in 
suffering France to-day, who by their deeds of heroism will 
cancel to a degree the debt we owe to France through Lafay- 
ette, Rochambeau, and many patriots who came to our fathers 
in the time of need. 

We thank Thee that the American people will celebrate the 
birth of Lafayette in song and story to-day. Long may his 
memory live, and his deeds, to inspire men with patriotism and 
love of liberty. 

God of love, our hearts go out in sympathy to the Member of 
this House and his wife, in this hour of trial and sorrow, in 
the loss of their precious little son. Comfort and sustain them 
in this hour of grief, through the hopes vouchsafed to us in the 
promises of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Overstreet, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 
To Mr. Strone, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
REQUEST TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of my work in 
Congress. Somebody objected to that request yesterday and I 
renew it now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks leave 
to extend his remarks in the Rxcoxb on the subject of his work 
in Congress, Is there objection? 

Mr. D¥ER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
take it the gentleman wants to go over what he has done and 
put together certain speeches he bas made, or portions of them. 
I understand he has that right now. 

Mr. LONDON. No; I intend to print a short review of my 
work and general policy which I have followed in Congress. 
This is my only opportunity to make clear the purpose, spirit, 
and policy of my work. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement of the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing [Mr. BARNHART], whom 


I do not see here, as to the scarcity of paper, and for fear that 
ee may make similar requests, for the present I shall 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT., 


The SPEAKER. By a special order of the House the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Den] is entitled to 10 minutes. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Speaker, my attention has been called to an 
editorial in the Boston Evening Transcript of August 22, in 
which I am denounced as an obstructionist to the war program 
and in which my resignation or removal as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs is demanded. 

Perhaps I would never haye known of this editorial had it 
not been for the fact that it was caught by my home paper, the 
Montgomery Advertiser, one of the oldest daily newspapers in 
the South, it having recently celebrated its ninetieth anni- 
versary. 

This editorial is in line with the propaganda inspired by the 
National Security League. Certain portions of the press have 
given it publicity and indorsed the program. Its purpose is too 
manifest to require exemplification. 

My record is assailed on account of votes cast, or stated to be 
east, both before and since the declaration of war. Ordinarily 
I am opposed to the use of the Concressionat Recorp to reply 
to a newspaper libel. In this particular case, however, as my 
home paper has denounced this editorial as “sheer mendacity,” 
and in view of the further fact that this propaganda ts being 
used against other Members of Congress, both Republicans and 
Democrats, whose course has been in accord with my own, I 
feel justified in consuming a few moments of the time of the 
House with this particular personal matter. 

The charges against my record and those who voted as I did 
embrace matters prior to the entry of the United States into 
war. 

One relates to the vote on the naval appropriattion bill. This 
vote was cast in line with the recommendation of the committea 
It is sufficient to state that the Navy has boasted of the fact 
that it has been able to cope with the situation with the nucleus 
provided for under the peace program that the Naval Committee 
recommended and for which Congress provided. It is a remark- 
able situation that we have landed more than a million and a 
half soldiers in France with only one Army transport sunk and 
with the loss of comparatively few men. [Applause.] 

I am also charged with voting against amendments to make 
the Army either 220,000 or 250,000. The difference between an 
army of even 125,000 and 250,000 in the great military program 
now in progress is infinitesimal. As the lawyers say, de minimis 
non curat lex—the law does not bother with trifles. 

I admit that under peace conditions I was in favor of building 
up the National Guard under Federal rules and regulations and 
under Federal eontrol rather than a large regular standing army. 
It was this plan that was adopted in the national defense act; 
by reason of it we were able to put in the war between 400,000 
and 500,000 men with experience and service. In view of the 
splendid record of the Rainbow Division, which represents nearly 
every State in the Union and a separate division of New Eng- 
land National Guardsmen upon the western battle front, I have 
no apology to make for my stand in behalf of the citizen 
soldiery. [{Applause.] 

I became a member of the Committee on Military Affairs at 
the organization of the Sixty-first Congress, at which time the 
committee was under the control of a Republican majority, 
and a distinguished gentleman, Gov. Hull, of Iowa, was then 
ehairman. It may not be generally known, but it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that at no time since my membership on the com- 
mittee, in any annual appropriation bill, has the War Depart- 
ment, either under a Republican or Democratic administration, 
asked Congress to appropriate for the maximum number of men 
provided for by law. 3 

Until recently, and only since war has been declared, Congress 
has always fixed the maximum number of men for.the Army, 
and the War Department has estimated for the number to be 
appropriated for in each annual appropriation bill. For in- 
stance, up to the time of the Spanish-American War the stand- 
ing army of the United States was limited by law to 25,000 men. 
After the Spanish-American War it was increased to 100,008. 
Under the national defense act of June 3, 1916, authority was 
given to raise it to 175,000 men. 

I repeat that under neither Republican nor Demoeratie ad- 
ministration has the Military Committee of the House been 
requested to appropriate for the maximum number of men au- 
thorized by Congress under the law. It is, of course, the appro- 
priation which counts, because unless you have the money you 
ean not pay the men. 


—— 
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I shall, however, now call attention to a feature of this edi- 
torial which is absolutely indefensible. It will be noted that 
the editorial referred to the National Security League. Other 
metropolitan papers have taken up the same cudgel. There- 
fore unquestionably it is apparent that there is some sort of 
political propaganda directed against Members of Congress, 
whether Democrat or Republican, who fail to obey the edict of 
this self-constituted National Security League. 

In this editorial of August 22, the Boston Transcript charges, 
naming the specific days, that I voted for the McLemore resolu- 
tion, for the Cooper amendment, and against the declaration of 
war with Germany. 

These are matters of record. It might be pardonable if the 
editor of the Boston Evening Transcript had been misled by 
some false rumor that was not a matter of record, but it is an 
unpardonable sin for a paper supposed to be respectable to 
deliberately falsify the record. I[Applause.] If the Boston 
Transcript does not get the Concresstonat Recorp it could 
have easily obtained a copy from some publie library in Boston, 
-and instead of stating deliberately that on March 7, 1916, 1 
supported the McLemore resolution, it could have ascertained 
that I voted for the motion of Mr. Froop, of Virginia, to lay the 
McLemore resolution on the table. If the editor of this paper, 
before falsifying my vote, had examined the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of March 1, 1917, he would have found that instead of 
voting for the motion of Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin relative to 
the arming of American merchant ships I am recorded exactly 
the other way. [Applause.] 

To cap the climax, this editor charges me specifically with 
having voted against the declaration of war with Germany on 
April 5, 1917, when the Recorp shows that I voted to the con- 
trary. 

That there can be a difference of opinion as to the best method 
of raising an army and the age at which the youth of the land 
should he called to military service no honest man can deny. 

It is a sad condition that there should be an element in this 
country seeking discord rather than harmony among those who 
desire and are seeking the best method of winning this war. I 
fear the Greeks, even when bearing gifts. [Applause.] 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to address the House 
for one minute, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks for one minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. I have conferred with the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrehix] and with the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney], and we have agreed that after the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the gentleman from Michigan on to- 
morrow I shall undertake to bring up the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, In justice to Members who expected that we 
would take up that bill this morning, I felt that I ought to make 
this statement, 

The SPEAKER. All Members will give heed to that an- 
nouncement, 

REVENUE LEGISLATION. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide reve- 
nue, and for other purposes; and pending that I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY] con- 
trol half the time during the general debate, and that I control 
the other half. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
12863, and pending that he asks that until definite arrangements 
are made about the length of time of the debate he contrel one- 
half the time and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY] 
the other half. Is there objection 

There was no objection, ` 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The afirmative vote was taken. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this is perhaps the most 
important legislation that has ever come before the House of 
Representatives. To me it would seem essential that there 
should be a large attendance, not only now but throughout the 
consideration of the bill. I think I state the position of the 
committee accurately when I say that we believe the discussion 
of the various features of this bill will be productive of good. 
We will be glad if gentlemen can offer suggestions which, after 
consideration, may be embodied in the bill. Therefore I give 


notice that I shall feel at least inclined to ask that a quorum 
be present during the discussion of this bill. 
that there ought to be a quorum here now, and I make the 
point that there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. Those opposed to the motion will say aye. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, is not this an automatic 


call? 


Certainly I think 


The SPEAKER. Yes; but first we must ascertain whether 


there is a quorum. 


no call. 


If there is a quorum here, there will be 


Mr. WALSH. I ask for a division on the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio has made the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and that super- 
sedes everything. The Chair will count. 
One hundred and fifty-six Members present, not a quorum. 
The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 


notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


[After counting.] 


The 


question is on the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 256, nays 0, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 172, as follows: 


Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 
Ashbrook 
Austin 


Blackmon 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Booher 
Borland 
Brodbeck 


8 
Carter, Okla. 
Chandler, N. X. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Ela. 


Collier 


Anthony 
Aswell 
Barkley 
Bland, Ind. 
Bo 


Browne 


Carter, Mass. 


Gray, Ala. 
Green, lowa 


H 


Helvering 
Hersey 
Hilliard 
Holland 
Hollingsworth 
Houston 
Huddleston 
Hull, Iowa 
Hull, Tenn, 
Husted 
Igoe 
Ireland 
Jacoway 


James 
Johnson, Wash. 


adley 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hamlin 


Madden 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin 
Merritt 
Miller, Minn. 
Miller. Wash. 
Mondell 
Montague 
Moon 

Moore, Pa. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Morin 

Neely 
Nichols, Mich. 
Nolan 
Norton 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 


Magee Rouse 
NOT VOTING—172. 
Cary Doolittle 
Church Doughton 
Coady Drukker 
Connelly, Kans, Dunn 
Cople Dupré 
Cramton Eagan 
Curry, Edmonds 
Dale, N. Y. Emerson 
mpsey Estopinal 
Denton Fairchild, G. W. 
Dies Farr 
Dillon Flood 
Donovan Flynn 
Dooling Focht 


YHAS—256. 

Doremus Kearns Reed 

Dowell Kehee Robbins 
Drane Kelley, Mich. Rodenberg 
Dyer Kennedy, Iowa ogers 

Eagle Kettner omjue 
Elliott Key, Ohio Rose 
Ellsworth Kincheloe Rowe 

Aston Kinkaid Rucker 
Esch Kitchin Russell 
Evans Knutson Saunders, Va. 
Fairchild, B. L. La Follette Scott, Iowa 
Fairfield rsen Scott, Mich. 
Ferris Lazaro Scully 1 
Fess Lesher Sears 
Fields Lever Sells = 
Fisher Little Shallenberger 
Fordney e SN Sherw 
Foster Lobec Sims 
Freeman London Sinnott 
Fuller, III. Lonergan Sisson 
Gandy Longworth Slayden 
Gard Lunn Slemp 
Garner McAndrews Sloan 
Garrett, Tenn, McArthur Smith, Mich, 

Garrett, Tex, McCulloch Snook 

jlass McFadden Steagall 
Glynn McKenzie teele 
Godwin. N, C McKeown Steenerson 

1 McLaughlin, Mich. Stephens, Miss. 


Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Treadway 
Van Dyke 


Wilson, La. 
W. 


Foss 

Francis 
Frear 
French 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Garland 
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Hamill Lehlbach Powers Stedman 
Hamilton, N. L. Linthicum Ragsdale Sullivan 
Harrison, Miss, Lufkin Rainey, H. T. Sumners 
Harrison, Va, Lundeen Rainey, J. W. Swift 
Hayes McClintic Randall Switzer 
Heaton McCormick Rankin Tague 
Heintz McKinley Riordan Talbott 
Hensley Maher Roberts Templetoa 
Hicks Mann Robinson Tinkham 
Hood Mason Rowland Towner 
Howard Mays Rubey Vare 
Humphreys Meeker Sabath Venable 
n Mott Sanders, Ind. Vinson 
Johnson, Ky. Mudd Sanders, La. Walker 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Sanders, N. Y. Ward 
Jones Nicholls, S. C. Sanford Mason 
Juul Oliver, Ala. Schall Watkins 
Kahn Oliver, N. X. Scott, Pa. Watson, Pa, 
Keating Olney Shackleford Welling 
Kelly, Pa. O'Shaunessy Sherley Whaley 
Kennedy, R. I. Overstreet Shouse White, Me. 
Kiess, Pa Padgett Siegel White, Ohio 
King Pal Small Wilson, III 
Kraus Parker, N. Y. Smith, Idaho Wilson, Tex. 
Kreider Peters Smith, C. B. Winslow 
LaGuardia Phelan Smith, T. F. se 
Langley Polk Snell Woods, Iowa 
Lea, Cal, Porter Snyder Woodyard 
„Ga. Pou Stafford Wright 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. Warp. 

Mr. O’SHaunessy with Mr. Bowers. 

Mr. Joun W. Rarney with Miss RANKIN. 

Mr. Rorrnson with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Eacan with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

Mr. Garrivan with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Nrenorrs of South Carolina with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. Wilson of Texas with Mr. Farr. : 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. Tarnorr with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. HxNSIEx with Mr. MUDD, 

Mr. Papert with Mr. HICKS. 

Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Mort. 

Mr. DovaHton with Mr. Witson of Illinois, 

Mr. Mann with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. MAGEE, 

Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. TINK HAN. 

Mr. Rouse with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. LUFKIN. 

Mr. Polk with Mr. DOWELL. 

Mr. Sanarn with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. Hamrin with Mr. RAMSEY. 

Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. Futter of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ham. with Mr. Greener of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Doorrrri with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Lea of California with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. Ortver of New York with Mr, SWITZER. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia in the chair, 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircwin] is recognized. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN addressed the committee. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Gentlemen, of course I knew it was going 
to take an hour or two hours, or possibly three hours, to get 
through with this, but I have spoken much longer than I 
intended and I have just reached the excess-profit tax, which 
I regard as the most important provision of this bill. The bill 
is quite long, and I have every one of the titles to explain ia 
detail and to answer any questions that may be asked. It is 
possible that it may be wiser for the committee to rise. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was going to make the suggestion to 
the gentleman that he has been speaking for a very long time 
and I would suggest that the committee rise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would not ask that if we had not got 


down to what we regard us the most important and essential 
part of the bill aud the one that probably will be more attacked 
than any other. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bill (II. R.. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I again ask unanimous consent 
for leave to extend my remarks in the Rxconb on the subject of 
my work in Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of his work in Congress. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address which I de- 
livered at the Ohio State Bankers’ Association meeting at Co- 
lumbus on Wednesday night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rercorp by 
printing a speech that he recently made to the bankers’ conven- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Recor the record of my patriotic 
services both in and out of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on his pa- 
triotic services both in the House and out. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to inquire to what extent the gen- 
tleman is going to treat his patriotic services outside of the 
House and outside of Congress? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I will state to the gentle- 
man that I have performed distinguished patriotic services as 
a Red Cross and liberty loan speaker and in circulating patriotic 
literature and various other things, 7 

Mr. GRAHAM. of Pennsylvania. If it is confined to those 
things. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

` ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 22 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, September 
T, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12769) relative to fees for claim 
agents, reported the same with an amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 771), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12890) for 
increasing the efficiency of Navy bands; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12891) to amend the 
Federal reserve act, approved December 23, 1913, as amended 
August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 8, 1913, September 7, 
1916, and June 21, 1917; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills .and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 12892) granting a pension 
to Fannie M. McQuade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12893) granting a pension to George E. 
Lovin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12894) granting 
an increase of pension to George A. P. Cumming; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12895) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
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PETITIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Mrs. Francis M. 
Bacon, chairman National Civic Federation, in support of the 
Keating bill (H. R. 12767) ; to the Committee en Labor. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: Petition of sundry citizens of Toledo, 
Ohio, against the proposed war tax on automobiles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of the Sherman Sales Co., Utica, 
N. Y., protesting against the proposed discriminatory war tax 
on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarunbax, September 7, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let Thy Spirit, Eternal God our Heavenly Father, possess 
our souls and arouse all the latent forces for good within us; 
that the better angels of our nature may lead on to great 
thoughts and great deeds; that the effusion of blood may cease; 
war be forever banished from the earth; that the energy dissi- 
pated in it may be put to higher and nobler purposes; that hell 
may be turned into Heaven for all Thy children; in the name 
of the Christ. Amen. 

See ge of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
pro 


DEPARTMENTAL EMPLOYEES LIABLE TO MILITARY SERVICE (H. DOC. 
NO, 1272). 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Navy ih response to the 
Madden resolution, House resolution 390, as to departmental em- 
ployees Hable to military service, which under the previous 
order of the House is to be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

The communication is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, Soptember 6, 1918. 
The SPEAKER House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Speaker: In response to House of Representatives 
resolution No, 390, I beg to transmit herewith letter da August 26, 
submitted by the Major General Commandant, United States Marine 
Corps, Inclosing a list of men who on June 5, 1917, were between the 
ages of 21 and 81 years and who, since that date, have been commis- 
sioned or enlisted in and assigned to clerical work under the United 
States Marine Corps and not employed in active or field operations. 

As rapidly as possible men within the t age who are qualified for 
active field service are being laced with women clerks who are being 
enrolled in the Marine Corps Reserve. 


Very truly, yours, JosrPpHus DANIELS. 


HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
Washington, August 26, 1918, 
From: The Major General Commandant. 
To: The Secre of the Navy. 
Subject: House of Representatives resolution No. 390. 


1. In compliance with reference (a) there is inclosed herewith the 
report requested for the United States Marine 
2. This report contains the names of 202 men, this figure being ap- 
2 thirty-nine one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the total ted 
stren, of the Marine Corps. 
‘or many of the men whose names appear on the attached report 


cal defects are such that the subjects are incapacitated 
for active field service, 

4. A few of the men whose names appear on the attached list had 
been placed in a deferred classification by their local boards before 
enrollment, but received further deferred classification 5 


women clerks who are being enrolled in the Marine Corps Reserve. 
GEORGE Barnett, 


of War and the Secre of the Na 
ouse of Representatives the number o 
of each) who, on June 5, 1917, 
and who since that date have 


“ Resolved, That the Secretar. 
be nested to report to the 
with the name and home address 
were 


of the Army and — employed 
have received deferred classification by reason of being already in the 


States,” 


tary or naval service of the Unit 


OFFICES OF THE MAJOR GENERAL COMMANDANT AND THE ADJUTANT AND 
5 UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, 
Pyt. Ha Acome, 14 Fifth Street, South Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Pyt. Charles J. Haffen, 437 Concord Avenue, New York City. 

Pyt. Jacob K. Karchmer, 209 East Bond Street, Denison, Tex. 

Pyt. Gustave Kiss, 748 North Street, Appleton, Wis. 

Pyt. Ogle R. Singleton, 2020 H Street NW., 5 De 
nat Francis L, Tetreault, corner Franklin and Broad Streets, Danlel- 


onn. 
Pyt. Graham E. Wilson, 118} Vine Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DaS Kemper F. Cowing, 2219 California Street NW., Washington, 


Pyt. George E. Edelin, 308 East Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. 
Pyt. senor E. McGarry, 1388 South Ninth st Street, Salt 


City, U 
Prt. Guy C. Williams, 1241 G Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
Sergt. Philemon F. Brousseau, Brockton, Mass. 
Sergt. S. Heineman, Marlboro Apartments, Baltimore, Md, 
* gs i 88 Lyons, 39 West One hundred and twenty-eighth Street, 
ew Lor 8 
Ernest A. Warnke, Fourteenth and Clifton Streets, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

5 Corpl. Gilbert P. Albrecht, 1207 West Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, 
a. 
Corpl. Simon E. Altschull, 922 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md, 


Corpl. Carl Budwesky, 919 Prince Street, Alexandria, Va. 
Corpl. Benson W. Dale, 1428 Columbia Road, Washin on, D. C. 
Corpl. Russell F. ckwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 


. Doty, 25 North Lock 
Corpl. Percy Gianella, 608 Fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Corp], Frederick G. Johnson, 28 West Union Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Corpl. William W. Jones, jr., 50 V Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
pee John J. Mandel, 4532 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 

Corpl. Joyce O'Hara, Pittston, Pa. 
Corpl. John H. Pigg, Fleetwood Road, Middlesboro, Ky. 
Corpl. Jerome C. Rowe, 837 Twenty-seeond Street NW., Washington, 


wc Norris H. Smith, 2648 Humboldt Avenue South, Minneapolis, 

nn. 

Pvt. Lawrence T. Brown, Me Cal. s 

Pyt. William H. Cordner, 1404 Walnut Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Prt. Renee Mi Ferrinzten, 118 N sent Ad Street, Green Bay, Wis. 
rthur C. Fe on, or ams 2 

Pyt. Clinton L. Marshall, 208 North thin ecco g Richinond, 


Va. 
Pyt. Ralph L. Morse, 186 Tenth Avenue North, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Pyt. Troy A. Nubson, corner Twelfth Street and Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 
Pvt. Elmer E. Pike, Shafter Street, Hancock, Mich. 
Pyt. John A. Raney, 2446 North Grant 8 Louis, Mo. 
Pyt. Henry R. Rinehart, 5814 Webster Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyt. Ruben F, nore = 901 Jefferson Street, Russellville, Ark. 
Pyt. William H. Scott, 172 North Street, Randolph, Mass. 
Pyt. John II. Seavers, 4129 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, 
Die} 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS HEAD- 
QUARTERS, WASHINGTON, b. c. 


. G. E. Anderson, a D. C. 


Pyt. H. F. Anderson, Hartford, Conn. 

Pyt. L. A. Baker, St, Louis, Mo. 

Pvt. B. G. Bauman, Grand Island, Nebr. 

Pyt. T. Bechan, Washington, D. C. 

Pvt. H. R. Yashington, D. C. 

Corpl. A. M. Brouner, Mount r, Md. 

Pvt. J. W. Burrow: Washington, D. C. 
J. J. Carey, Washington, D. C. 

C. H. Carver shington, D. C. 

Pvt. M. Casson, Addison. N. X. 

i 


In. Fresh, Frostburg, Md. 


H. G. Lawton, Fulton, N. Y. 
L. Maguth, Washington, D. C. 
„ H, Mark, Washington, D. 


II. 
T. Schram, Washington 
2 í re, Må. 
Pvt. M. J. Smith, ae N. C. 
L. 8 „ Norfolk. Va. 
. II. E. Steffey, Govans, Md. 
C. J. Sutphin, Washington, D. C. 
Pvt. M. M. Thayer, Washington, D. C. 
Pvt. A. Volkmann, Richmond. Va. 
Pvt. W. F. Wallace, Cecil, Ohio. 
Pvt. H. S. Weidman Bladensburg, Md. 
Pvt. C. B. White, Washington, D. C; 
Pyt. H. O. Wilson, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE OF THE PAYMASTER, UNITOD STATES MARINE CORPS HEADQUARTERS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Pvt. Glenn V. Butler, Upper Alton, III. 
Pvt. Charles T. Gates, Columbia Crossroads, Pa. 
Pvt. Wilfred W. Luce, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Pvt. Paul J. Martin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pvt. Ernest F. Sehringer, Middletown, N. Y. 
Pvt. Thomas 8. Si st, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Martin R. Barr, Washington, D. C, 
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. Arthur P. pray, Washington, D. C. 

George E. Elliott, Washington, D. C. 
Gerald A. Keene, Brightwood, D. 
Frederick J. Knob, New York, N. 
Pyt. Seymour L. Kramer, New York, N. Y. 

. Martin 1 ashington, D. C. 

Walter, M. McLuckie, Frostburg, Md. 
Pyt. Dayid R. Porter, Southport, 

vt. Gabe Sheppeard, Campbell, Tex. 
Benjamin C. Skinker, Washington, D. C. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT PAYMASTER, MARINE CORPS, ATLANTA, GA. 
Corpl. G. B. Smith. jr., 311 Grant Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sergt. Jesse V. Talley, 1216 Floyd Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
Pyt. James C. Davis, 504 Confederate Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
. Harold 8. Murphy, 1210 East Eighty-seyenth Street, Cleveland, 


rt. Harper Rogers, Magnolia, Ark. 
. Hugh J. Wood, Milbank, S. Dak. 
. John J, Willlams, 5112 Regent Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Harold O, Steiner, 318 Lincoln Avenue, Salem, Ohio. 
Albert E. Nelson, 31 Sees Memphis, Tenn. 
. Matthew B. Benson, 2113 Blair Boulevard, Nashville, Tenn. 
. William A. Carter, Good Ground, N. Y. 
. William A. Mitchell, 1569 East Ninety-fourth Place, Cleveland, 


Pyt. Roy F. Newton, 2402 1 Street, Houston, Tex. 
Pvt. Harold J. Wise, Smyrna, I. 
EASTERN RECRUITING DIVISION HEADQUARTERS, DISTRICT OF BUFFALO, 
BUFFALO, N. x. 

Sergt. Roy F. De Lano, 83 Buffum Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
OFFICE OF THE DEPOT QUARTERMASTER, MARINE CORPS, CHARLESTON, s. c. 
vt. Dwight E. Beckett. Kansas City. Mo. 
„ Charles D. Howard, Lynn, Mass. 
t. Bernard J. McNulty, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Martin E. Malley, New York, N. X. 
rt. Wilbur C. Pittman, Damon, Tex. 

CENTRAL RECRUITING DIVISION, MARINE CORPS, CHICAGO, ILD. 
Pvt. Noel B. Chambers, 2109 West Walnut Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pyt. John E. Thomas, 740 West Town Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
pee: Gustave H. Gruener, 1520 West Seventy-first Street, Chicago, 


III. 

Sergt. Willlam W. Shaw, jr., 5550 Princeton Avenue, Chicago, III. 
HEADQUARTERS SOUTHERN RECRUITING DIVISION, MARINE CORPS, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. 

Corp]. George P. Astracan, 1401 Van Buren Street, Amarillo, Tex. 
RECNUITING DISTRICT OF NEW ORLEANS, MARINE CORPS, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 

Sergt. Frederick T. Haddock, Lubback, Tex. 

Sergt. Joseph W. Peden, Springdale, N. C. 

Corpl. Sidney D. Torres, St. Bernard Parish, La. 

RECRUITING DISTRICT OF MEMPHIS, MARINE CORPS, MEMPHIS, TENN, 
Sergt. Thomas J. Freeman, 111 Church Street, Trenton, Tenn. 

Sergt. Frank Rice, 617 Henmore Aveuue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Corpi. Johsiah W. Hewitt, 174 North Lauderdale Street, Memphis, 


enn. 
Corpi. Raymond Morrow, 610 Elm Street, Lebanon. Ind. 
SOUTHERN RECRUITING DISTRICT, MARINE CORTS, ATLANTA, GA. 


Second Lieut. D. B. Jones, jr., 18 West North Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sergt. Frank B. McConnell, 1304 Belmont Avenut, Nashville, Tenn. 
Sergt. Charley W. Scott, Y. M. C. A., Nashville, Tenn. 

Corpl. Harold W. Beauchamp, 29 East Ellis Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Corpl. Ray Patterson, Charleston, S. C. 

Pyt. Festus T. Brooks, 517 North Twenty-first Street, Birmingham, 


a. 
Pyt. Harry McDonald, 31 Cooper Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN RECRUITING DISTRICT, MARINE CORPS, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Sergt. Francis M. Collins, 1821 Church Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Sergt. Jesse L. Eddy, Fulton, Mich. 

Sergt. Harry Goldberg, New York City. 
Sergt. Bradley Sizer, 3411 East Mercer Street, Seattle, Wash. 
Corpl. Ben S. Adams, St. Anthony, Idaho. 
Corpl. Fred Flukinger, Rural Route No. 1, Box 13, Hem 
Corpl. Harold M. Johnson, 1100 Me Street, Alameda, 
Corp!. James H. Grace, Honeoye Falls, N. X. 
Corpi. Claude A. Mitchell, 605 Ninth Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 

EASTERN RECRUITING DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 

NEW YORK CITY. 

Sorgt. Abram Adlerberg, 21 First Avenue, New York, N. X. 
Sergt. Louis E. Ehlen, a 108 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X. 
Sergt. Robert J. Wood, 667 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. y. 
Corpi. Frank M. Eckert, 251 West Seventy-third Street, New York 


City. 
Bvt. Fred H. Battenficld, 1029 Union Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
EASTERN RECRUITING DIVISION, MARINE CORPS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Corpl. Willlam E. . 187 West Canton Street, Boston, Mass. 
Corpl. John S. Stoyle, 145 Glenway Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Pyt. William C. Freitag, 28 Morton Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Pyt. Michael J. Hurley, 49 Jefferson Street, Providence, R. I. 
Fyt. Charles W. Johnson, 1418 Hillman Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Pyt William B. Johnson, Lillington, N. C. 
Pyt. Phillip F. Clore, Madison, Va. 
A 2 5 ant . Benjamin H. Corbett, 1427 New Jersey Avenue, Washing- 
on, D. C. 
Pyt. George Hadley Landes, 1000 Tenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Pyt. Jay L. Robinson, 120 Garfield Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 
QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, DEPOT OF SUPPLIES, MARINE CORPS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pyt. Clareuce F. 


Anstead, 2103 South Twenty-first Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


t. William A. Brown, 3347 North Jasper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pvt. Homer W. Twitcheil, 3641 Locust Street, eee Pa. 
Corpl. Thomas L. Cassidy, 1540 South Ringgold Street, Philadelphia, 


a. 
Corpl. William P, Grau, 4252 Reese Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corpl. Ralph B. Thomas, 1818 Medary Avenue, Phiiad phia, Pa. 


Cc 
x; 


T 


tead, Tex. 
ul. 


PA * J. Galbraith, 139 East Gorgas Lane, Mount Airy, Phila- 
mete James F. Murphy, 743 North Sixty-fourth Street, Philadelphia, 


Pvt. Cornelius C. O'Brien, 6615 Greenway Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles W. E. Ritti, 1036 Stokes Avenue, Collingswood, N. J. 
are Harry M. Simons, 1017 South Forty-eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


Pryt. John L. Watkins, 1507 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pyt. Norman E. Rosenfeld, 2022 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR, MARINE CORTS, SAN 
FRANCISCO, cat. 

Sergt. Timothy E. Murphy, 187 Bocana Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pyt. Alfred Pinther, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Pyt. ney N. Paulson, Whitehall, Mich, 

Pvt. Fran hE igs American Fork, Utah. 

Pyt. Christian D, Barfuss, R. F. D. No. 1, Logan, Utah. 
Pyt. John H. P. Earl, Pemberton. N. J. 

Pyt. George H. Duncan, Covelo, Cal. 

QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, DEPOT OF SUPPLIES, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Corp]. Aubrey D. Duncan, 2140 Ninth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Corpl. Michael F. Murphy, 5651A Shafter Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT PAYMASTER, MARINE CORPS, SAN FRANCISCO, 

CAL, 


g M. Sergt. Charles J. McDonough, 1729 Broadway, Seattle, Wash. 
. M. Sergt. John E. Hall, 674 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Corpl. Henry H. Christensen, 936 Moorpark Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
Corpl. Benjamin W. Towne, 1196 East Salmon Street, Portland, Oreg. 
Pvt. Leslie S. Anderson, Luverne, N. Dak. 
Pyt. Clarence Graham, Rosalia, Wash. 
G pat Thomas M. Healy, 843 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, 
al. 
Pyt. George M. Velguth, 420 Tilamook Street, Portland, Oreg. 
Pyt. Horace Webster, 71 Cuvier Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Prt. Oscar E. Westrum, Geyser, Mont. 
Pyt. Raymond R. Best, Dubois; Idaho. 
Pyt. William R. Thomas, 1500 Milwaukee Street, Denver, Colo. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT PAYMASTER, MARINE CORPS, NEW YORK CITY, 
Pyt. Evarard K. Homer, Liberty, N. X. 
Pyt. Joseph A. Wyatt, Se III. 
Corpl. Harry H. Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT PAYMASTER, MARINE CORPS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Pyt. Cortland M. Richardson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR 
HIS APPROVAL. 


The Committee on Enrolled Bills report that this day they 
presented to the President of the United States for his approval 
the following joint resolution: 

II. J. Res. 325. Joint resolution amending section 8 of the 
amendment to the act entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the 
purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution of agricultural products,” had re- 
quested a conference with the House of Representatives on the 
bill and amendments, and had appointed Mr. Gore, Mr. SMITH 
of South Carolina, Mr. Surrn of Georgia, Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. 
Fraxce as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that Mr. Hrrencock was ex- 
cused, on his own request, from further service as a conferee 
on the bill (H. R. 11283) entitled “An act to amend and re- 
enact sections 4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of the act approved December 
23, 1913, and known as the Federal reserve act, and sections 
5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes,” and Mr. POMERENE was ap- 
pointed in his place. 


PROHIBITION IN ESTABLISHED WAR-PLANT ZONES. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate joint resolution 172, authorizing 
the President to establish zones in which intoxicating liquor can 
not be sold. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) authorizing the President to establish 
zones in which intoxicating liquors may not be sold, manufactured, 
or distributed. 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and hereby 
is, authorized and empowered, at any time after the passage of this 
joint resolution, to establish zones of such size as he may deem ad- 
visable about coal mines, munition factories, shipbuilding plants, and 
such other plants for war material as may seem to him to require such 
action, whenever in his opinion the creation of such zones is necessary 
to, or advisable in, the proper prosecution of the war, and that he is 
hereby authorized and empowered to prohibit the sale, manufacture, or 
distribution of intoxicating liquors in such zones, and that any viola- 
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tion of the President's regulations in this shall be by 
imprisonment for not more than one year or by fine of not more than 
$1,000, or by both such fine.and imprisonment. 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. BORLAND. Is the resolution subject to amendment if 
unanimous consent is given? 

The SPEAKER. If unanimous consent is given it: will be 
subject to amendment like any other resolution. 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from North Carolina a question. This 
resolution includes munition factories, but it makes no refer- 
ence to the colleges and institutions where young student offi- 
cers are going to be instructed. Would it be objectionable to the 
committee to insert college and educational institutions where 
our boys are to be sent? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not remember the wording of the law that 
makes it a crime to sell liquor within 5 miles of where soldiers 
ure encamped, but my belief is that the present law would 
cover it. 

Mr. BORLAND. No; it will not. That law applies to a 
military camp, and the Attorney General has ruled that to be a 
military camp it must have at least 250 men barracked there 
for a term exceeding 80 days. If the men are not actually 
quartered on the premises it is not.a camp within the present 
h-mile-zone law. 

Mr. WEBB. My information is that students will be quar- 
tered around ‘the college, but even if that is not so I do not 
think this amendment ought to be put on at this time. There 
is very urgent need for the bill with reference to munition 
plants. ` 

Mr. BORLAND. I realize that and I have no disposition to 
delay the resolution. I am strongly in favor of it, but I think 
we ought to throw some safeguard around these ‘institutions 
and colleges. 

Mr. WEBB. I think so, too 

Mr. BORLAND. I Will not delay the passage of the resolu- 
tion by offering an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DYER. I reserve the right to object. The President has 
stated to the Congress in the joint session that he is very anxious 
to have this revenue bill passed as speedily as possible at this 
session. This bill or any ether bill ought not to interfere with 
the revenue legislation, and for that reason I object. 


REVENUE LEGISLATION, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12863, the 
revenue bill. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that ‘the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
revenue bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that no quorum is present. Evidently there is not. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Tho question was taken; and there were—yeas 235, nays 0, 


answered “present ” 2, not voting 193, as follows: 
YEAS—235. 

Alexander Caraway Drane Glass 

Almon Chandler, Okla. Dyer Glynn 

Anderson Church Eagle ood 

Ashbrook Clark, Fla. Elliott Gordon 

Austin Clark, Pa. Ellsworth Graham, III. 

Ayres Classon Fiston Gray, Ala 

Baer 8 => areny tee 

Bankhead leary ans reene, 

Ba Collier Fairchild, B. L. Gres 

Beakes Connally, Tex. Pairchild,G.W. Tiadiey 

Bell Cooper, W. Va. Fairfield Hamill 

Beshlin Cooper, Wis. Fess Hamilton, Mich. 

Black Cox Fields Hamin 

Blackmon Currie, Mich. Fisher Itard 

Bland, Va Dale, Vt. 1 son, Miss. 

Blanton Dallinger Focht Harrison, Va. 

Booher Darrow Fordney Haskell 

Borland Decker Poster Hastings 

Bowers Denison Freeman IIa 

Burnett Vent French Hewley 

Burroughs Denton Fuller,. III. Heflin 

Byrns, Tenn. t Gandy Helvering 

Caldwell Dickinson Gard Hersey 

Campbell, Kans. 11 Garner Hilliard 

Campbell, Pa. Dixon Garrett, Tenn, Holland 

Candler, Miss. Dominick Garrett, Tex, Hollingsworth 

Cannon Doremus Gillett, Houston 


Hull, Iowa McK Ramseyer Stiness 
Hull, Tenn. McKeown Rayburn Sumners 
Humphreys McKinle Reavis Sweet 
Igoe MeLaug „Mich. Reed Taylor, Ark. 
Ireland McLaughlin, Pa. Rodenberg ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Jacoway McLemore Rogers ple 
Johnson, Wash. Madden ue omas 
Kearns agee Rose ‘Thompson 
Kehoe Mansfield Russell 
Kennedy, Iowa apes Saunders, Va. Tilson 
Y, Scott, Jowa Timberlake 
cheloe Merritt Scott, Mich. Treadway 
Kinkaid Miler, Minn Sears Van Dyke 
Kitchin Miller, Wash. Sells p Vestal 
utson Mon Shallenberger 
Kraus Moon Sherwood Volstead 
La Follette Moore, Pa. Shouse Waldow 
Larsen organ Sims Walsh 
Lesher Oraneta Slayden Weaver 
er ël en eaver 
Lever Osborne Sloan Webb 
Little Overmyer Small Welt 
Lit ge Park Smith, Mich. Whaley 
Lobec! Parker, N. I. nook Wheeler 
London Phelan Steagall Williams 
Lonergan Pou Ste Wilson, La. 
Longworth ce Steenerson Wingo 
unn Purnell Stephens, Miss. Wood, Ind. 
McAndrews in Stephens, Nebr. Young, N. Dak. 
3 iney, II. T Senas, 125 8 Tex. 
zulloe riing, Pa. man 
McFadden Ramsey Stevenson 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2, 
Dowell Rouse 
NOT VOTING—193. 
Anthony Ferris Lehlbach Sanders, La 
Aswell Flynn Linthicum Sanders, N, Y. 
Bacharach Foss Lufkin ford 
Barkley Francis Lundeen Schall 
Frear MeClintic Seott, Pa 
Brand Fuller, Mass, McCormick baat 
Britten Gallagher Maher Shackleford 
rodbe Galliyan Mann herley 
Browne Garland Mason Siegel 
Browning Godwin, N. C. Mays Sisson 
Brumbaugh Goodall Meeker Slem 
Buchanan Goodwin, Ark. Montague Smith, Idaho 
Butler Gould Moores, Ind Smith, C. II. 
Byrnes, S. C. Grabam, Pa. orin Smith, T.F. 
ntrill Gray, N. J Mott Snell 
Carew Greene, Mass. Mudd Snyder 
Cariin G Neely Staford 
Carter, Mass, Griffin Nelson Steele 
Carter, Okla. Hamilton, N. T. Nicholls, S. C. Stre 
yden Nichols, Mich. Sullivan 
Chandler, N. Y ayes Norton Swift 
oady Heaton Oliver, Ala. Switzer 
Connelly, Kans. Heinta Oliver, Tapas 
8 9 5 re 
‘oD. ensley unessy ‘anpleton 
Costello Ticks Overstreet Tinkham 
Crago Hood Padgett Towner 
Cramton Howard as Vare 
Crisp Huddleston Parker, N. Y. Venable 
usted Peters Vinson 
Curry, Cal Hutchinson Platt Walker 
Dale, N. Y ames Polk ard 
vis Johnson, K. Porter Wason 
Delaney Johnson, S. Dak. Powers Watkins 
Dempsey Jones Pratt Watson, Pa. 
ies Juul Ragsdale Watson, Va. 
Dillon n Rainey, J. W Well 
Donovan Keating Randall White, Me 
Dooli Kelley, Mich. in White, Ohio 
Doolittle Kelly, La. ordan Wilson, 
Doughton Kennedy, R. I. Robbins Wilson, Tex. 
Drukker Kettner oberts Winslow 
Dunn Kiess, Pa Robinson ise 
ing owe Woods, Iowa 
Eagan Kreider Rowland Woodyard 
Edmonds LaGuardia Rubey Wright 
merson Langley Rucker 
Estopinal ‘Lea, Cal. Sabath 
rr Lee, Sanders, Ind. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

. Orney with Mr. Wanp. 

. O'Suaunessy with Mr, Browne. 

. JOHN W. Raney with Miss RANKIN, 

. Roprnson with Mr. Dunn. 

. Eacan with Mr. Parker of New York. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
. Nıcuorrs of South Carolina with Mr. BRITTEN. 
. Warson of Texas with Mr. Tarr. 

. OLIVER of Alabama with Mr. PETERS. 

r. TarsorT with Mr. BROWNING, 

. Hensrey with Mr. Mupp. 

. Papegerr with Mr. Hicks. 

. Dare of New York with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

. RANDALL with Mr. Foss. 

. Vinson with Mr. Morr. 

. DoveHton with Mr. Watson of Tilinois. 

. Mauer with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
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Mr. Howanp with Mr. CoPLEY. 

Mr. Rioxpan with Mr. TinkHAM. 

Mr. Rouse with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. LUFKIN. 

Mr. Pork with Mr. Dowex. 

Mr. Sanarn with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. Haser with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. FELLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dootirrix with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Lea of California with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. Orrver of New York with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr, Sanvers of Louisiana with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. Seurry with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. Steere with Mr. BUTLER. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the revenue bill, with Mr. Saunvrers of Virginia in 
the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN addressed the committee. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12863) 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the food-production bill, H. R. 11945, 
Gisa ree to all the Senate amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects, 

Mr. LEVER. Then I ask that the bill be sent to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr, LEVER. Iask that at the conclusion of the speech of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey] on Monday or Tues- 
des, whenever he makes it, the Agricultural appropriation bill 
may be in order; that the debate shall be limited on that bill 
to an hour and 30 minntes, 1 hour to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haucen} and 30 minutes by myself; 
and that at the end of that time the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and all amendments thereto to 
final passage. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that we ought 
to make any such indefinite agreement as that. We do not know 
when the gentleman from Michigan will finish his speech or 
What may happen between now and Tuesday. 

Mr. CANNON, I have received a number of telegrams about 
the Gore amendment. I do not know what is in this bill. 

The SPEAKER. What bill is this? 

Mr. LEVER. This is the regular Agricultural appropriation 
bill, which was vetoed by the President. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachnsetts [Mr. 
GretettT] objects. 

Mr. WALSH. If there is any attempt made while I am pres- 
ent to take up this bill before the completion of the revenue 
bill I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. [Laughter.] 

ADJOURN MENT. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, September 9, 
1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) authorizing 
the President to establish zones in which intoxicating liquors 
may not be sold, manufactured, or distributed, reported the 


same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 772), 
ze said resolution and repert were referred to the House 
alendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and séverally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 12896) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to reguiate the business of loaning money on 
security of any kind by persons, firms, and corporations other 
than national banks, licensed bankers, trust companies, savings 
banks, building and loan associations, and real estate brokers 
in the District of Columbia,” approved February 4, 1913; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12897) to 
establish the “star of service” flag and emblems to be placed 
thereon for persons in the military or naval service of the 
mp pt States in the present war; to the Committee on Military 
Alkalrs. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 12898) providing for the pro- 
tection of the users of the telephone and telegraph service and 
the properties and funds belonging thereto during government 
operation and control; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 12899) to provide for the 
construction of a dam and headgate for the Le Claire or Riverton 
No. 2 ditch; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 427) pro- 
viding for an investigation of “ profiteering” in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WEBB: Resolution (H. Res. 428) for the immediate 
. of Senate joint resolution 172; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 12900) granting’ a pen- 
sion to Thomas Alley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12901) granting 
an increase of pension to Louis Sickenberger; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 12902) granting a pension to 
William Thornton Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 12903) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph H Munroe; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 12904) granting an increase 
of pension to Cornelius Regan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12905) to correet the military record of 
James Regan; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULLER of Ilinois: Papers to accompany House bill 
12894, granting an increase of pension to George A. P. Cum- 
ming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: Petition of the city government of Spring- 
field, Mass., for the continuing in effect throughout the entire 
year of the present standard time, as provided by the daylight- 
saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Coin- 
merce. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of D. A. Compton anid 67 others. 
résiding in the second district of Nebraska, indorsing national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 30 members of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union and 27 others, and of C. M. Foreman and 115 
others, all from the second congressional district of Nebraska, 
favoring prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Oliver W. Delaney and 531 
other citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., in favor of the enactment 
of the Edmonds bill (H. R. 5331) te provide for a pharmaceutical 
corps In the United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. L. Owesney and 9 other citizens of Los 
Angeles, Cal., protesting against the passage of a discriminatory, 
war tax on automobiles as recommended by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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The Chaplain, Rey, Forrest J. Préttyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our fathers have told us of old of the suffi- 
ciency of Thy grace and Thy power. Thou hast ever been 
upon the side of right, and right has within it all of human 
happiness and human progress and human success. We are 
committing our way into Thy hands, praying Thee to guide us 
as Thou hast guided our fathers, that Thou wilt lead us into 
the paths of usefulness, that Thou wilt give to us victory in all 
our enterprises for the uplift of humanity, and that Thou wilt 
qualify us for the tasks of the day. Refine and bless our 
spirit life by Thine own gift of Thy Spirit to us, that we may 
be ever mindful of Thy law and Thy purpose, and work out 
God's great destiny for us as a nation. We pray Thee to this 
end bless us. this day and guide us. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. VanůDbAxAN and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the en- 
rolled bill (S. 2180) to approve mutual cessions of territory by 
the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the consequent 
changes in the boundary line between said States, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker of the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 172) authorizing the President to estab- 
lish zones in which intoxicating liquors may not be sold, manu- 
factured, or distributed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of Local Grange 
No. 210, Patrons of Husbandry, of Trout Lake, Wash., and a 
petition of Local Grange No. 322, Patrous of Husbandry, of 
Happy Valley, Wash., praying that additional taxes be placed 
upen excessive incomes, war profits, and luxuries, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of Pomona Grange. No. 32, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of West Klickitat, Wash., praying for 
Federal control of the packing industries, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I send to the desk a copy of an act of the 
Legislature of Louisiana memorializing Congress in regard to 
woman suffrage. I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The memorial is as follows: 

STATE OF LOUISIANA, 

I. the undersigned assistant secretary of state of the State of 
Louisiana, do hereby certify that the annexed and following three 
pages contain a true and correct copy of act No. 10 of the session acts 
of the extra session of the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana 
for the year 1918, approved in part August 15, 1918, as is shown by 
a with the original on file and of record in the archives of 
this office. 

Given under my signature, authenticated with the Impress of my 
3 at the city of Baton Rouge, this 29th day of August, 

ISEAL.I R. H. FLOWER, 

Assistant Secretary of State. 

[Act No. 10, house concurrent resolution No. 9, by Mr. Stewart.] 
Whereas under a government existing and exercising its authority by 

votes of the people it is obvious that whatsoever power shall declare 

who shall vote will control that government; and 

Whereas if a people shall themselves declare who among them shall 
exercise the franchise they are free, and if external power shall con- 
trol that privilege they are not free; and 

Wherces in the formation of this Union by the several States under 
the Federal Constitution this vital political principle was solemnly 
recognized and aranteed as applicable to each separate State for 
reasons appertaining to the origin of their population, their homo- 
geneity, their existing forms of local government, their wide separa- 
tion, differences of climate and forms of life and activity, all of 
which reasons exist to-day and will forever endure; and 

Whereas never but once since the formation of this Government has 
this principle been violated, and then only in the passionate bitterness 
following civil war. when normal judgment and justice had been 
stricken down, and when a great section of the Union, though most 
affected 7 the change, was permitted no volce therein; and 

Whereas this grievous error, perpetuated in the fifteenth amendment, 
has curtailed the free flow of the energies of the white race of the 

South, circumscribed their effort for progress, restricted their genius 

for government, and denied to them the free development allowed to 

their brethren elsewhere in the Union; and 
Whereas this first violation of State Integrity has injuriously affected 
the political liberty and material welfare of only one section of the 
Nation, it is only too clear a guide what will happen to the whole 
people when State vernment is destroyed, the Union becomes an 
empire, controlled, dominated, and governed by one section, as Ger- 


many by Prussia, the laws made at one place in ignorance and in- 
difference to the local well-being of those in another too distant to 
infiuence their making; and 


Whereas there is presently pendin 
State in the so-called Susan B. 


before the Senate of the United 

Anthony amendment a measure de- 
signed as a second attack upon State control of its own electorate, 
which measure not only accentuates the evil already committed and 
condones the fraud in the commission but which will pave the way 
for further Federal control of State electorates, to the final destruc- 
tion of the liberties of the people: and 

Whereas the blood and treasure of the people is being justly and freely 
poured out to make the world safe for democracy, which great prin- 
“or applies to an American State as well as to a European State; 


-a 
Whereas this principle is boldly violated in this Federal attempt to 
impose franchise laws on the States: Now, therefore. be it 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the people of Louisiana 
(the Senate concurring), t the Congress of the United States be, 
and it is hereby, memorialized to reject the so-called Miss Susan B. 
Anthony amendment to the Federal Constitution, requiring each State 
to 5 1 to the female sex, without choice or limitation, and 
authorizing Federal power to enforce the amendment, the said Con- 
gress of the United States to declare by this action that the democracy 
of each separate American State is safe against the force and power of 
a combination of other American States; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon our sister States of the Union to like- 
wise declare for State integrity and the safety of American democracy 
and vigorously oppose Federal interference or control with State fran- 
chises ; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each House 
of Congress in the United States. 


Hewitt Bovaxcnavp, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
FERNAND MOUTON, 
Licutenant Governor and President of the Senate. 


Not agreeing with some of the preliminary statements in the forego- 
ing expression of the general assembly, I approve only that portion 
thereof which contains the resolution. 

August 15, 1918. 

R. G. PLEASANT, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the war service com- 
mittee on brick, district No. 17, of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrat- 
ing against the proposed increased tax on brick, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of T. B. Walker, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., relative to the pending war-revenue bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee on Finance, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4855) to amend an act ap- 
proved April 5, 1918, entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense, and for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries 
and enterprises in the United States necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war, and to supervise the issuance 
of securities, and for other purposes,” reported it with an 
amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4272) for the relief of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue (Rept. No. 563); and 

A bill (S. 4271) for the relief of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue (Rept. No. 564). 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1787) for the relief of Thomas Mulvey, 
Seon adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. STERLING introduced a bill (S. 4918) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain described lands to 
the city of Watertown, State of South Dakota, which was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


STREET CAR SERVICE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 298), which was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Public Utilities Commission for the District of 
Columbia be, and it is hereby, directed to give the Senate the following 
Information: 

First. Have any orders been issucd by the commission requiring the 
street car companies of the District of Columbia to procure more cars 
for use upon existing lines in the District, and, if so, to transmit to 
the Senate copies of such orders, and, if no such orders have been 
issued, to inform the Senate why this has not been done. 

Second. Has any investigation been made by the commission to de- 
termine how many more cars could be used advantageously by such com- 
panies on existing tracks? If so, what does such investigation show? It 
such investigation has not been made, why has it not been done? 

Third. Why have not more cars been secured by said companies? 

Fourth, en are additional new cars likely to be placed in service? 

Fifth. What efforts has the commission made to assist the companies 
in Coen Ebrar ears? 

Sixth. y is not more frequent service required by the commission? 


CALLING OF THE BOLL. 


Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. $ 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary caled the roll, and the following Senators an-] Commission of Porto Rico. The copies of the franchises in- 


swered to their names: 


Ashurst Kellogg Nugent Smoot 
Bankhead Kenyon Overman Sterling 
et ing Phelan Thomas 
Culberson Kirby Poindexter ‘Trammell 
Fletcher Knox Pomerene Vardaman 
Gore McCumber Ransdell Walsh 
Guion McNary Shafroth Warren 
Henderson Martin Sheppard Wifey 
Jones, N. Mex, Myers Sherman 
Jones, Wash. Nelson Smith, Ariz. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call, There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. DIN HART, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. Lengoot, Mr. 
New, Mr. Nonnts, Mr. Suara of South Carolina, Mr. TOWNSEND, 
and Mr. Watson answered to their names when called. r 

Mr. SuraERrLaNp and Mr. France entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Gorf] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] is absent on official business 

Mr. Boran, Mr. Barry, Mr. McKetrar, Mr. Stuuoxs, Mr. 
PITTMAN, Mr. Gerry, and Mr. Fall entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK. 

Mr. SIMMONS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
300), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resotved, That the Committee on Finance be, and it is hereby, au- 
thorized to employ an additional clerk, at the rate of $150 per month, 
for a period lasting from September 14, 1918. until the end of the 
present session of the e ag Congress, to be paid out of the mis- 
cellaneous items of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—CHARLES DOHR, 


On motion of Mr. Jones, of Washington, it was 


Ordered, That leaye be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the papers accompanying the bill (S. 3243. Sixty-fifth Congress, 
first session) granting a pension te Charles Dohr, no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 

Mr. MARTIN. The senior Senator from Arkansas (Mr. RoB- 
INsON) has requested that he be relieved from further service 
upon the Committee on Appropriations. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Ropryson] be assigned to membership upon the Committee 
on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had, on the 
80th ultimo, approved and signed the act (S. 4527) to author- 
ize the payment of indemnities to the Government of Greece 
for injuries inflicted on its nationals during riots occurring in 
South Omaha, Nebr., February 21, 1909. 

REPORT OF DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS (S. DOC. NO, 275). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, on motion of Mr. Smoor was, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
report of the Director General of Railroads of the work of the 
United States Railroad Administration for the first seven months 
of its existence ended July 31, 1918. 

Wooprow WILSON, 

Tue WHITE House, 9 September, 1918. 

FRANCHISES OF PORTO RICO (S. DOC, NO. 274). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
messuge from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico and ordered to be 
printed. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by section 38 of the act approved March 2, 1917 
(30 Stat., 951), entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Vorto Rico, and for other purposes,“ I transmit herewith 
certified copies of six franchises granted by the Public Service 


closed are described in the accompanying letter from the Secre- 
tary of War transmitting them to me. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
THe Warre House, 9 September, 1918. 


PAY OF CAPTURED OFFICERS, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to 
an item which appeared in the New York Herald, Paris edition, 
and I should like to ask some member of the Military Affairs 
Committee if the information here given is correct. It says: 


NO PAY ALLOTMENT FOR AMERICANS IF THEY ARE CAPTURED—WAR DEPART- 
MEXT TAKES STAND THAT GOVERNMENT HOLDING PRISONERS MUST 
ASSUME WAGE OBLIGATIONS, 


WASHINGTON, Wednesday, 

Wives, parents, and dependents of officers who have been captured 
by the rmans haye been notified by the War Department that the 

vernment can no longer pay them their allotments. 

The department holds that with the capture of an officer the obliga- 
tion to pay his salary passes, under international law, to the govern- 
ment which holds him. 

I should like to inquire of some member of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee if they know what the status of the family of a 
captured captain is under the rules and regulations of the War 
Department with reference to allotments? 

8 Mr. THOMAS. I do not see the chairman of the committee 
ere. 

Mr. BORAH. I would be glad to have the view of the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know nothing about the particular subject 
to which the Senator refers, but I do not believe that condition 
can be possible. I hope not. 

Mr. BORAH. It occurred to me that it was a most extraordi- 
nary condition of affairs if it was true. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way that it could possibly be true 
under existing law is for our Government to construe a cap- 
ture as taking a soldier out of the Army, because the law specifi- 
cally provides that all privates in the Army shall be entitled 
to a fixed compensation. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not believe I can impart 
any information as a member of the Military Affairs Committee, 
because this reported condition is an entirely new one so far 
as I have heard; but I presume that if there is a situation 
over there in Germany that has caused a stoppage of pay to 
Army officers and allotments to their families it is because 
foreign countries are paying full salaries to the officers and 
men in captivity, and, if so, I do not see that they could pay 
allotments here in addition. I think that is a strained situ- 
ation and if the report be true early action seems necessary. 

Mr. BORAH. This assumes that the German Government is 
going to do the right thing by our captured citizens. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator speaks of captured citizens. 
He means captured Army officers? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, they are citizens. 

Mr. WARREN. As I understand the law, Germany is to pay 
the salaries of officers and men imprisoned and we pay the 
corresponding officers of that country who are our prisoners. 
I do not claim to be an expert in international law, but I do 
understand that payments are made in that way. I presume in 
the final settlement that will be the situation. If it be true, as 
the Senator states, the matter ought to have immediate atten- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. The question with me is, What becomes of the 
wives and dependents during the long period of the war if they 
are to get nothing except that which the German Government 
gives to captured officers? Are we going to leave these families 
to the fate of time and the Hohenzollern conception of inter- 
national honor? We have a duty to perform toward them. 

Mr, SMOOT. When the Senator referred to the article T 
thought it had reference to private soldiers, and therefore I 
spoke as I did with reference to the existing law. As I under- 
stand it, the interned German officers who are now held by the 
United States at Fort Dougins, Utah, are paid by the United 
States the same compensation that an officer of similar rank in 
the United States Army is paid, and in such cases German offi- 
cers are drawing to-day nearly four times the amount that they 
would draw if they were in the German Army. I am told that 
our Government under international law is paying the interned 
German officers now in the bull pen at Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if we were engaged in a war 
with a nation which observed the rules of international law, we 
would be able to proceed upon the precedent which it is claimed 
is embodied in international law or conventions in regard to 
the matter; but we certainly can not permit the wives and de- 
pendents of American officers to rely upon the German Govern- 
ment for their sustenance or support during this war, because 
we are not carrying on a war with that kind of a nation. 
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Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. Will the Senator from Idaho restate the purport 
of the article? I did not quite get it. 

Mr. BORAH. I will do so. This is a dispatch from the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald: 

Therefore the Imperial Government is supposed to pay the salaries of 
American officers captured by German troops and held in German prison 
ee T no funds from the German Government have been received by 
dependents of captured officers. 

The point which interests me is knowing as we do what the 
German Government will do about it, does the American Re- 
public propose to leave these dependents and wives solely to 
the mercy of what the German Government does do? I think 
we ought to take action in regard to it. I do not know just 
what has been done or what policy has been adopted. My object 
in raising the question was to find out, if I might, from the 
Military Affairs Committee, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say that I received a 
letter this morning from an officer at the front inclosing this 
clipping to me, and I intended to make inquiry along the line 
suggested by the Senator from Idaho. If this is according to 
international law we ought to bo able to ascertain whether 
Germany, as a matter of fact, is complying with that interna- 
tional law in that respect, because there have been captured 
officers for a good long while: I should like to know. whether 
it is the case or not, because if it is we ought to take some 
action very promptly. 

Mr. BORAH. We know, Mr. President, that Germany will 
not observe any rules of international law during this conflict. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is true; but, as a 
matter of fact, it may be shown that she has been observing 
this rule. I do not know. I should be surprised if she has been 
observing it. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] that it is very doubtful whether or not 
this is international law. I do not myself think it is. I think 
an attempt was made at one time to make a convention on that 
subject. I think it was a part of one Hague convention, that 
it was desired that the civilized nations of the world should 
come to such an understanding. Whether or not such an under- 
standing has ever been reached, I do not know. I think it would 
be important to know what the present practice is, whether Ger- 
many, as a matter of fact, is actually paying those officers their 
salaries, and what are we doing reciprocally, whether we are 
paying their salaries to the German officers whom we have 
captured. That matter has not been made a subject of conven- 
tion. If that convention has not been put into practice, of 
course, as the Senator from Idaho has intimated, some relief 
ought to be granted to the wives and children of such officers 
who have been captured by the Germans. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Idaho if he has heard of any instance where there has come 
complaint from officers’ families on this subject? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I have a letter here now in regard to 
that matter. 

Mr. WARREN, That is, anticipating that such is the fact or 
that such relief has already been denied? 

Mr. BORAH. That they have already, as I understand the 
letter, ceased to receive their allotment. 

Mr. WARREN. Then something ought to be done; the mat- 
ter ought to have immediate attention. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Idaho whether the same principle will apply to enlisted men as 
to allotments to their dependents? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know. The article which I have in 
my hand does not cover enlisted men. 

Mr. NELSON. If enlisted men are in the same situation, 
they also should be taken care of. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that this is a principle of inter- 
national law, but I have seen it so stated. I did not investigate 
that, because whether it is or not it is immaterial to me. I 
know that Germany, in all probability, would not comply with 
it, even if it were a principle of international law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator from Idaho claims that the international understanding 
is that an imprisoned officer shall receive the same salary which 
he was receiving from his own Government or the same salary 
that a like officer would receive from the nation in which he is 
incarcerated? 

Mr. BORAH. 
all. 


I am not making any claim in regard to that at 
The point which I am seeking to impress upon the mind 


of the Senate is that the wives and dependents of the officers 
who have been captured may be denied any further assistance. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I know, but it was stated by the Senator 
from Utah that the officers who are held prisoners here are re- 
ceiving about four times the salary which they would receive had 
they remained in Germany. My understanding has been that 
they were simply given the same salary that was paid them by 
Germany, and not the salary of like officers in the United States, 

Mr. KING. Myr. President, will the Senator from Idaho yield 
to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. = 

Mr. KING. Apropos of what the Senator from North Dakota 
has just stated, one of the officers of our own Army advised 
me with respect to German officers that had been captured and 
were interned here, that under a convention to which our Gov- 
ernment and Germany were parties, as I understood him,. the 
rule was that the captured officers were to receive the same 
conipensation which was paid to officers of like grade and stand- 
ing in the army of the country capturing them. Therefore the 
German officers who were interned at Fort Douglas, in Utah, 
would receive the same compensation that our officers would 
receive, whereas our officers captured in Germany would only 
receive the compensation that German officers receive. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would be about one-fourth of what 
we would be paying to like German officers. 

Mr. KING. That is the convention that existed between the 
two Governments. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that ought to be repudiated. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I rose to ask the Military Af- 
fairs Committee to give some consideration to the question, 
The salaries of oflicers can be adjusted after the termination 
of the war, but the condition of their wives and dependents 
must be adjusted now. We ought to take care of them and not 
leave them to the merey of the German Government, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My understanding is, though it is not 
very valuable, that under this treaty it is simply a question 
of salaries that is discussed and not as to the distribution of 
the salaries among the dependents. I do not imagine, even if 
the convention is absolute, that Germany would look after the 
distribution of the salaries among the dependents. We provide 
fo" that in our law. So it occurs to me that the Senator's in- 
quiry is most pertinent at present, and that the matter ought to 
be looked into. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me suggest to the Senator that he em- 
body the view that he has in mind in the shape of a resolution, 
which the Senate can refer to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
or I should say, perhaps, propose a resolution of inquiry ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of War for information about this 
subject, so that the Committee on Military Affairs or the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations—one or the other—may expedite 
this matter so that summary relief may be afforded the wives 
in the condition which has been described. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall be very glad to formulate such a resolu- 
tion, but it occurred to me that possibly the Military Affairs 
Committee might be in possession of the information which I 
desire, and even without a resolution might be disposed to 
inquire into the matter. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate bill 4855, Just reported by 
me from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is in violation of the rule. 
There is a rule providing that every Monday morning, imme- 
diately upon the close of morning business, the calendar shall 
be called—a new rule which was adopted on the 2d day of 
July last. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, has morning business closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12402) to exclude and 
expel from the United States aliens who are members of the 
anarchistic and similar classes. 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall have to object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has heretofore ruled on 
this question. The Senate made u rule over a month ago that 
a Senator could not make any such motion as is now made by 
the Senator from Oklahoma, but that immediately upon the 
close of morning business the Senate should consider the 
calendar. 

Mr. GORE. And that rule applies on Monday morning? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is Monday worning and the 
rule applies, 
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CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE, 


Mr. SMOOT. On behalf of the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loner] I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 299), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Fuel Administrator be directed to inform the 
Senate what, approximately, is the daily consumption and production 
of gasoline in the United States, how much is taken for export, and 
what surplus, if any, there is of gasoline. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
resolution, but, under the rules, I understand that can not be 
done on Monday morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, yes; this is morning business. 

Mr. ASHURST. I beg pardon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah if he will not include another inquiry, namely, as to 
what proportion of the gasoline is used in pleasure cars? We 
ought to be informed of that fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he will 
not uddress a separate resolution to that inquiry? The Senator 
from Massachusetts desires this information as quickly as possi- 
ble, for a certain purpose, and I am afraid that, if the suggestion 
of the Senator from North Dakota were added to this resolution, 
it would take a long time to secure the information. I there- 
fore suggest to the Senator that he offer a separate resolution. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us hear the resolution read again. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Utah I shall not press my request, but I certainly 
can see no reason why we can not get one part of this informa- 
tion as easily as the other. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none, and 
the resolution is agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to report a disagree- 
ment on the bill (H, R. 11283) to amend and reenact sections 
4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of the act approved December 23, 1913, and 
known as the Federal reserve act, and sections 5208 and 5209, 
Revised Statutes, and to move that the conferees be instructed 
to confer further with the conferees of the House. I should 
iike in explanation to say that this bill, sometimes called the 
Phelan bill, proposes to give certain limited trust power to the 
national banks where States give such powers to State banks 
in competition with the national banks, I do not feel justified 
in agreeing to that proposal without the Senate having been 
informed with regard to it. I am advised that the opposition 
that existed to giving the trust powers proposed in that bill 
to the national banks has been satisfied, and that the parties 
objecting to it have become convinced that it would not be 
injurious, as they anticipated; but I think the matter ought to 
be presented to the Senate, so that the Senate will be advised 
with regard to it before the conferees take any action about it, 
and so that if the Senate desires to consider that aspect they 
tray have the opportunity of doing so before the Senate con- 
ferees agree to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There seems to be no report. : 

Mr. OWEN. There is no report, except of progress. I did 
not intend to make a formal report, but only to advise the 
Senate of the fact. 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire to ask a question of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. He submitted what purports to be an intended 
conference agreement on the subject of authorizing national 
banks to transact a trust business under the so-called Phelan 
bill, a bill taking its name from a Representative from Massa- 
chusetts in the House of Representatives. I ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma, the chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, whether the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the Federal Reserve Board approve of the new power proposed 
to be granted the national banks? 

Mr. OWEN. It is my understanding, Mr. President, that they 
do. I merely reported progress with regard to this matter, 
not feeling willing to acquiesce in the trust provisions which 
were contained in the bill without the Senate being previously 
acvised with regard to them, so that they might, if they desired 
to do so, discuss the matter, because in presenting the bill to 
the Senate all that part was stricken out by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency for the purpose of avoiding controversy 
over that feature, there being other parts of the bill which re- 
quired prompt action. Personally I think that the trust privi- 
lege ought to be granted, because in some instances the national 
banks are subject to a serious handicap because of the compe- 
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tition of State banks, and I think it desirable that the banks 
should be upon the same basis, so that when they do compete 
with each other they may compete upon fair terms. 


NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. When is the time to submit a motion to discharge a 
committee from the further consideration of a bill? Is that 
in order at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would say that, in his 
opinion, a motion to discharge a committee would come under 
the head of reports of committees. 

Mr. KENYON. I submit the motion which I send to the desk, 
and, if it is in order, I ask that it be ugreed to. I think there 
will be no discussion of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the mo- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Iowa. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. Kenyon moves that the Committee on Appropriations be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of Senate joint resolution 121, 
n a commission to report a plan for the adoption of a national 

Mr. KENYON. I will say that I have spoken to the chairman 
of the Committee on appropriations in relation to the matter, 
and he has no objection. It is a resolution creating a commis» 
sion to report a plan for the adoption of a national budget sys- 
tem. The committee has had the joint resolution since Jan- 
uary, 1918, and there is no chance of any consideration of it by 
the committee. I should like to have it placed on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection-to the present 
consideration of the motion? The Chair hears none, and the 
motion is agreed to. The joint resolution will be placed on the 
calendar. 

NOONDAY PRAYER. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, during the recess of the Sen- 
ate certain strictures have been made upon a resolution (S. J. 
Res. 164) adopted by this body calling upon the President to 
proclaim a noonday hour of prayer to God for the safety of our 
troops and the success of our arms. I would not have called the 
attention of the Senate to the matter were it not for the fact that 
I have received a letter from the Junior Order of United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, which clearly indicates to me, as do articles in 
the religious press, and particularly in the Christian Science 
Monitor, that there is a radical misunderstanding of the nature 
of the resolution and the action of the Senate. Therefore, with- 
out further comment, I should like the letter from this branch. 
of the Junior Order of United American Mechanics and my 
brief reply printed in the Recorp by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Dran Sir: Gen. John A. Sutter Council, No. 26, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, in regular meeting assembled, July 25, 1918, by 
unanimous vote went on record as unalterably opposed to the contem- 

lated action of Congress on Senate joint resolution No, 164, request- 
lee the President to issue a proclamation for daily prayer, for the 
reason that the proposed resolution directs that the President shall 
propose the Angelus as the prayer to be offered. 7 
e are opposed to sectarian legislation. 

This membership believes in prayer, but they believe that a national 
movement to this end should not be limited by any prescriptions. We 
1 and earnestly ask you to use your influence and to vote 
against this resolution, aac 

. F. ROUSE, 


? Recording Sceretary. 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1918. 
Mr. B. F. ROUSE, 
Recording Secretary Gen. John A. Sutter, No. 26. 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
Sacramento, Cal. 

Dear Sin: I have your letter calling my attention te the resolution 
one council, dated July 25, 1918, op ng Senate joint resolution 
164, which states that it is a uest to the President to issue a procla- 
mation for daily prayer “for the reason that the proposed resolution 
— that the President propose the Angelus as the prayer to be 
offered.” 

If this were true, it would be, as you state, sectarian legislation, to 
which I am unalterably opposed. You nog She “membership believes 
in prayer,” and if so, you would probably in favor of the resolution, 
which reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the President be requested to commend by proclama- 
tion to the 7 9075 of the United States, observance in their homes an 
elsewhere, until the end of the war, of the practice of prayer for at least 
one minute at noon each day to God for victory for our cause in the 


g a 

It is true some misinformed people have confounded this request 
with the Angelus, which is a Roman Catholic prayer, but such was 
neither contemplated nor expressed in the resolution. In the preamble, 
however, the following words occur: 

“ Whereas what is called the Angelus,“ the practice of prayer for 
one minute at noon each day, for the success of our country in the 
existing war is being observed in the District of Columbia and some 
other parts of the United States,” 
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Now, if it is true that the peecon of prayer for one minute each 


day is called “the Angelus,” A pecans Bs 8 55 rehension. It is 
certain, however, that the 8 made to the P. by the Sen- 
ate called for a prayer to God, which is not the vere gelus, and one in 
which people of all religions can indulge. It is of the same character 
as the Thanksgiving Day proclamation or Pl oe a offered in the 
Senate of the United States from time imm day at noon 
yee 2 — — S tha intent and the language of the lution 

am sorry that the intent and even o resolu 

has been misunderstood. 
Yours, very truly, James D. PHELAN. 


THE CALENDAR, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed, and the 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. The Secretary will state 
the first bill on the calendar. 

The first business on the calendar was the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 39) to appropriate $3,000,000 to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to prosecute the work of eradicating the southern 
cattle tick. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 53) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint two additional Assistant Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1725) to stimulate the production of food upon 
private and public lands within reclamation projects, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, allow that bill to be read first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary. will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, do I understand that objection 
has been made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection was made, and, under 
Rule VIII, the bill goes over. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I ask who made the objection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Overman]. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in order to ascertain whether 
or not I clearly understand the rule, if objection should be 
made, a motion to proceed to the consideration of the bill would 
be in order, would it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; it is in order. 

The resolution (S. Res. 91) extending the authority of and 
provision for the committee appointed under S. Res. 92, Sixty- 
third Congress, first session, to investigate the charges of alleged 
attempts to influence legislation, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 25) providing for the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to be known as the joint committee 
on the conduct of the war was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I ask that the joint resolution go to the cal- 
endar under Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 10) authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee to investigate the causes of 
the recent riots in East St. Louis, III., and to report thereon, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
passed over. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States extending the right of 
suffrage to women was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) proposing an amendment 

to the Constitution of the United States providing for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President without the intervention 
of the electoral college, establishing their term of office from the 
third Tuesday of January following their election, and fixing 
the time when the terms of Senators and Representatives shall 
begin, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, this joint resolution has 
been on the calendar for some time. I recognize that there 
would not be any proper opportunity here now to discuss its 
provisions. I want to give notice, however, that when there is 
more time I expect to call up the joint resolution for considera- 
Honei wish to have suflicient time to have it properly con- 
side: 

The bill (S. 23) granting to the State of Nevada 7,000,000 
acres of land in said State for the use and benefit of the public 
schools of Nevada and the State univerity of the State of 
Nevada, was announced as = fig order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The. bin vm be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 90) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, on page 1, line 13, before 
the word “years,” to strike out “six” and insert 5 so 
as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved by the ee ae . of Representatives of the United 
States of America in led (t- nets of each House 


. im), That Article V of the Constitution of the Uni 
States is y amended to read 


as follows, to wit: 
“ARTICLE V. 
“The 5 whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
8 pose amendments to this Constitution, or on the 
lication of ‘fhe ie — — of two-thirds of the several States shall 
a convention for pro g amendments, which, in either case, 
SE Ee eh ye RE age 
w rn t eight rom the 0 ir pr 

1 tures of three-fourths of the several K 
three-fourths thereof, or 1 the electors in three-fourths thereof, as the 
mode of 3 may 3 1 the en Be Provided, That 
ra . —.— without its consent, shall eprived of its equal suffrage in 


Mr. ea Mr. President, I should like to have the 
chairman of the committee explain briefly the principal features 
of the joint resolution with this amendment as compared with 
the way it now stands. In other words, what is the difference 
between the two? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, as the Constitution is now, 
when an amendment is submitted to the people it can be sub- 
mitted for a thousand years and be in force whenever ratified, 
This limits to eight years the time within which the constitu- 
tional amendment shall be agreed upon. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that we can 
not, under the five-minute rule, properly discuss this matter. 

Mr. WALSH. I object to its consideration, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I propose to object for that renason—be- 
cause we will not have time to consider a constitutional amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the joint 
resolution will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3311) to increase and expedite the supply of 
munitions of war was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when that bill was up for con- 
sideration the last time, the chairman of the committee asked 
me to object to its present consideration, either because there 
were some matters that had been passed by Congress that cov- 
ered ‘it or because there were some amendments that he desired 
to offer to the bill. For that reason I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1795) to relieve Congress from the adjudication 
of private claims against the Government was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


The bill (S. 3522) to amend an act entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish es- 
pionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to amend 
section 8 of title 1 of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of 
interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the 
foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, and 
better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, so as to read as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 3. Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully 
make or convey false reports or false statements with intent to interfere 
with the operation or success of the tary or naval forces of the 
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United States or to promote the success of its enemies, or with intent to 
obstruct the sale by the United States of bonds or other securities of 
the United States or the making of loans by or to the United States, 
and whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully cause or 
attempt to cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of Aon, 
in the military or naval forces of the United States, or shall willfully 
obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the United States, to 
the injury of the service or of the United States, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 20 
years, or both. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 951) to provide for the sinking of artesian wells, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 758) to increase the productive agricultural area 
of the United States by the reclamation of arid and swamp 
lands was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


HOMESTEAD AND DESERT-LAND ENTRYMEN, 


The bill (S. 3439) for the relief of certain homestead and 
desert-land entrymen was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask that the bill be read, and 
I move that the Senate proceed to its consideration notwith- 
standing the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. [Putting the question.] By the 
sound, the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask for a division. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, my colleague asked that the 
bill be read for the information of the Senate. I ask, likewise, 
that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been read, and the committee 
amendments have been agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. That was on a day months ago. I ask that it 
be read again now, when the Senate is present and can learn 
what it is about. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the read- 
ing of the bill? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will 
read it. 

The Secretary read the bill as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill not- 
withstanding thé objection. 

Mr. MYERS. Is my motion debatable, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no; not during this time. [Put- 
ting the question.] The ayes have it, and the motion is 
agreed to, 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for a division. 

On a division the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendments have 
been agreed to heretofore. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to make a brief 
statement of two or three minutes about this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, let us pass it. 

Mr. MYERS. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the measure is now open for 
debate, I take it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For five minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it does not seem possible that 
if the Senate understands the character of this bill it will ap- 
prove of it. It practically repeals the present homestead law 
as far as residence is required. It shortens the term of resi- 
dence required upon the homestead practically from three years 
to yane months. That is the effect and that is the purpose of 
the bill. 

At this time, Mr. President, when increased production for 
war purposes is so necessary, it ought not to be possible that the 
Senate will permit the granting of a fee to a homestend entry- 
man at the end of seven months, permitting him to mortgage 
his homestead and thus speculate in it. All that is required is 


an affidavit that will satisfy a local register or receiver that for 
two years following he will cultivate at least one-eighth of the 
land each year. 

Mr. President, if that is war legislation, then we may as well 
stop making some of the appropriations that we have been 
making for the purpose of increasing food production in the 
United States, 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I will reply briefly to the argu- 


ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor]. The very 
object of this bill in its inception is to promote the increased 
production of food products on the homesteaded lands of the 
West. It is a war measure and is intended to increase our food 
supply. There are in Montana and other Western States 
thousands of homesteaders who are splendid men and women, 
loyal and patriotic citizens, who have the misfortune of being 
poor. They went to the West to make homes there and to link 
their fortunes to those of that great section of the country and 
engage in agricultural labor and production, but they are handi- 
capped by being short of means. Many of them have no money 
with which to improve their farms, to buy teams and wagons 
and tools and implements, and with which to fence and cultivate 
their farms and put their land in crops. They are well mean- 
ing, but poor. They are worthy and deserving. Under the 
existing laws of the United States the land which they occupy, 
when they may get title to it, is exempt from any lien for a 
debt that was incurred before making final proof. The conse- 
quence is that they can not get credit. If they go to a store 
to get seed or supplies or agricultural tools or implements or go 
anywhere to buy horses or to get anything with which to carry 
on farming operations, as a rule they are denied credit, because 
the people from whom they seek credit know that if they ex- 
tend credit to them they will have no lien on their lands after 
the making of final proof. So the poor people are practically 
helpless, except in so far as they can get credit personally on 
the strength of their personal integrity. Thousands of them 
are handicapped in their desire to get the means with which 
to carry on the cultivation of their lands and raise crops, and 
they can not do it to any great extent. Many have to leave 
their homesteads and go away and hire out for wages élse- 
where, and their land as a result is but scantily cultivated and 
does not produce nearly the crops it would produce if cultivated 
to the fullest extent possible. 

This measure would not affect the general homestead law. It 
would not repeal it. The general homestead law would remain 
as now. This bill simply applies to the homesteaders of the 
present time; those now on homesteads who have entered them 
as much as one year or more ago and have cultivated them and 
otherwise complied with the homestead laws for at least seven 
months. It applies only to the homesteader of to-day, and 
none other. It has no future application. When taken ad- 
vantage of by those now on the land, the present crop of home- 
steaders, it will be functus officio. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. POMERENE. I notice that section 2 provides 

That no final proof shall be deemed sufficient and no patent hereunder 
shall issue until the entryman shall, by affidavit, bond, or otherwise, as 
required by the register and receiver, satisfy the register and receiver 
of the land office where final proof may be made that he will each 
year for the next succeeding two years cultivate and yot In grain or 
other food crops one-eighth of the area of the nomestead. 

My question is this: Suppose he gives this reasonably satis- 
factory proof that he will do these things, but fails to do these 
things during the two succeeding years, what remedy, if any, 
will the Government have? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not know that there is any. I do not be- 
lieve many will fail. The overwhelming majority will be hon- 
est and will comply. If an occasional one should not, the Gov- 
ernment would not be hurt. It wants settlers on the land. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What loss would the Government 
sustain even in that case? 

Mr. MYERS. I think that is a sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion, What would be the loss to the Government? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's five minutes have 
expired. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] takes an erroneous view of this 
bill. It occurs to me that section 2 and section 3 protect the 
situation pretty well and that the bill ts a meritorious one and 
ought to pass. Section 3 provides: 

That no patentee hereunder shall have the power to convey by deed 
of e or otherwise alienate any lands patented hereunder 
(except that he may mortgage it for a valuable consideration) within 
three years’ time from the date of his entry. 

As was said by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], the 
object of this bill is to enable the homesteaders situated as 
they are to have some security, something in the way of an asset 
by which to enable them to get means to go forward and raise 
crops, Safeguards have been thrown around the matter, it 
seems to me, quite sufficient to prevent what you may call spec- 
ulation in homesteads, 
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Mr. POMERENE. 


May I address the same question to the 
Senator from Idaho that I addressed to the Senator from 
Montana? > 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POMERENE. Section 2 provides: 


That no final proof shall be deemed sufficient and no patent hereunder 
shall issue until the entryman shall, by affidavit, bond, otherwise, as 


required by the register and receiver, satisfy the r and receiver 
of the land office where final proof may be made that he will each year 
for the next succeeding two years cultivate and put in grain or other 
food crops one-eighth of the area of the homestead. 

That is practically a promise, and I am not questioning the 
good faith of the promise that he intends to do these things; but 
assume, for the sake of argument, that he does not do it. It 
may be that he has acted in good faith; it may be that he made 
his promise in good faith, but for reasons beyond his control 
he has not been able to carry out the promise. Ought there 
not to be some remedy on the part of the Government or the 
community ? 

Mr. BORAH. Section 2 requires, as I read it, twice as much 
cultivation as the homestead law does as it exists now. Of 
course if the particular condition of affairs should exist as 
suggested by the Senator from Ohio, I doubt if there would be 
any practical remedy; that is to say, that the Government 
would have no comeback in the matter in any way except such 
as it would have by virtue of the bond or the assurance which 
had been given, but the Government takes little risk under the 
Umitations of section 3. 

Let me say further, in answer to the Senator from Ohio, that 
very little injury will ever arise or very little fault be found 
with the record, in my judgment. ‘There might be an instance 
now and then, but it would be very rare indeed that the Gov- 
ernment would have any cause to complain. The people who 
go upon these homesteads in these days and undertake to make 
homes and reclaim the public lands are not very often specu- 
laters. That used to be to a considerable extent true, but it is 
no longer true. They are very rarely speculators, and when 
you take into consideration that they are not permitted to sell 
it, to deed it, or to convey it for three years, their interest is 
to improve it, and it is to their own interest to go forward and 
carry out this contract. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may make a suggestion, it seems to 
me that this in no respects distinguishes between the home- 
steader who might be acting in good faith and a man who was 
really acting in bad faith. I confess I am not familiar with 
the land laws, because we have not for many, many years had 
any public lands in Ohio, and I have not had occasion to inform 
myself especially upon the subject, but it does seem to me there 
ought to be some remedy here. It may be that it is provided 
in other land laws. I am not sure about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Idaho has expired. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, in answer to the question 
asked by the Senator from Ohio, I would point out to him that 
the bill only provides for a limitation on the time of residence, 
nnd does not in any way change, as far as I can see, the responsi- 
bility as to the improvement and cultivation of the land. It is 
also true that the entryman making preof on this land would not 
be relieved from obligation until the final improvement and 
cultivation was made. As in other homestead entries, in those 
under the present law the protection of the Government is found 
in the possibility of contest on the land. Wherever there is any 
settlement there is that liability, and no entryman, I take it, 
would involve himself in that risk without serious danger of 
losing his homestead. I believe that of itself would guarantee 
good faith on the part of the entryman. 

Mr. POMERENDE. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand, then, that if some of 
these entrymen were not to act in good faith, and did not culti- 
vate as they promised to do and were required to do under sec- 
tion 2, the Government could contest their right to a title? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Government not only would have the 
right to contest the land, but any neighbor—anyone who desired 
to obtain possession of the land—and if an absence of good faith 
were proved they would simply forfeit their right to the land. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the bill provides—I am read- 
ing from line 3, at the beginning 


That any person who, as much as one year before the passage of this 
act, shall have made a valid homestead entry for not more than 320 
acres of public land 


And so forth. I should like to ask the Senator from Montana 


{Mr. Myers], who introduced the bill and from whose commit- 
tee it comes, if he has any infermation as to how many people 
there are in that class, the number of homesteaders who could 
take advantage of the bill? I am in favor of the bill, but I 


should like to have information, if such information can be ob- 
tained, as to how many people would be legally eligible and 
qualified to make entries under this act? 

Mr. MYERS. I am not prepared to state the exact number 
now, but there are many thousands of them. ‘There are thou- 
sands of them in Montana and every other Western State. 

I want to state further, while on my feet, in reply to the ques- 
tion asked a number of times by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE], that I do not believe this law would be abused one 
time out of a thousand. While it might be abused one time 
out of a thousand, the great good that it would do in nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand would far out- 
weigh the little damages that might result from its abuse one 
time out of a thousand. Every law that is enacted is abused. 
The law against murder, the law against larceny, is abused. 
Bankrupt laws are abused. Laws of limitation and estoppel 
are abused. Every human-made law is subject to abuse; but 
if a good law, as this would be, much more good comes from it 
than damage from its abuse. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for his answer, but I 
should like to know from him, as chairman of the Public Lands 
Committee, if he has any idea as to the number of persons who 
would be qualified under this act? > 

Mr. MYERS. No exact figures; but I would say at least 
10,000. It may be there would be more. I know there would be 
many thousands. I will say that this bill was unanimously re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Committee on Public Lands. As 
amended by the committee, it is indorsed by the Interior De- 
partment. It would not interfere with the general homestead 
law in future. It merely provides that such homesteaders as 
may have as much as one year prior to the enactment of the 
law made their entries and may have lived on and eultivated 
their homesteads seven months may get the benefits of it. Then 
it will be all over and done with. It will have no future applica- 
tion. There are thousands of homesteaders in the Northwest 
whose crops were ruined by drought this year, and they are ask- 
ing millions of dollars from the Federal Government in the 
way of direct appropriations from the Federal Treasury to get 
seed for next year. This would enable many of those unfortu- 
nate homesteaders to obtain credit and buy their own seed on 
the strength of their patents and thus save the United States 
from appropriating just that much. The Senators from the 
Western States want the enactment of this bill, and they should 
have it. All of the western Senators are for it, and I believe 
they know best the needs of the West and what is best for the 
West, and believe they can be trusted to do what is right and 
best in matters vitally affecting their own section. The West is 
hard hit this year by the awful blight of drought. It has laid 
a heavy hand of affliction on the West. Thousands of home- 
steaders, honest and worthy men and women, loyal and patriotic, 
are sick at heart and desperately discouraged at seeing their 
crops burnt up by drought. Their plight is desperate. They 
are poor. They have neither means, money, nor credit. They 
want to raise food crops to aid in the prosecution of the war, 
but they are unable to obtain seed. They are clamoring for 
Federal aid. Here is one way to give it to them. Give them 
title to their lands and let them raise their own finances and 
furnish their own seed. We need the food. : 

Mr. LENROOT. In line 17, page 2, after the word “land,” I 
move to insert the words “or timber growing thereon,” 

Mr. MYERS. Ihave no objection to that. I think it is a good 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment of the committee was agreed to will be recon- 
sidered, the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin agreed 
to, and the amendment as amended agreed to. The Chair hears 
no objection. The bill is still in Committee of the Whole and 
open to further amendment. 

M: POMERENE. I offer thé following amendment to sec- 
tion 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
reconsider. 

Mr. POMERENE. I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Chio will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Add to section 2 the following proviso: 

Provided, That a failure to so cultivate and put in grain or other 
food crops said land as herein provided shall subject said patent to can- 
cellation after hearing. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, section 2 provides for double the 
amount of cultivation that is now required under the homestead 
law. If a man takes advantage of this law, he subjects his pat- 
ent to cancellation if he does not do twice as much as he is 


The Senator will have to moye to 
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required to do under the law, which, of course, will result in 
nobody taking advantage of this law at all. It kills the law. 
If the law simply for the same amount of cultivation 
as the old law, it would be a different proposition, but this law 
obligates him to do twice as much; and yet the amendment pro- 
vides if he fails, through sickness or other cause, to do it his 
entire effort to get a homestead is naught and the entry canceled, 
Of course, the result of it is that it kills the law. 

Mr. MYERS. May I say werd in explanation? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not think that the amendment should be 
adopted, because it would defeat utterly the very object of this 
measure, and I will show the Senator from Ohio why and how. 
The very object of this law is to enable a man who is on a piece 
of land as a homesteader and is complying with the law and 
who is able to produce, by affidavit, bond, or otherwise, to the 
satisfaction of the local land office officials who know the man, 
evidence that he is in good faith and intends to comply with 
the provisions of the measure, and that he will live up to the 
law to the best of his ability—it is intended to allow such a 
man, who is unfortunately poor in this world’s goods, to get title 
to his land sooner than he would otherwise in order that he may 
go to a local bank or money lender and mortgage his land and 
get money with which to fence it, build on it, buy teams and 
wagons and tools and implements and seed and put it under 
cultivation to the full extent of his ability. If, however, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio should be adopted 
and put in the proposed law, oF ea ee 
take his title will say, „Why, through sickness or other mis- 
fortune or through misealculation or something which you can 
not now foresee you do not comply to the uttermost with the very 
letter of this law, your patent will be canceled, and we will not 
lend you any money.” No banker would take that-risk. That 
would utterly prevent the man from obtaining any money. It 
would defeat the object of the bill, and I do not believe the 
amendment ought to be adopted. The very object of this bill 
is to give the honest and worthy homesteader, who Is poor but 
acting in good faith, his patent at the end of one year after his 
entry of his land; give it to him now, while this awful war is 
on, while we need the food to win the war, so he can go to banks 
or other money lenders and pledge his land and borrow money 
with which to improve his land and put in crops. The object 
is to enable him to get money. 

If we are going to make the bill so burdensome on home- 
steaders, so extreme in its requirements that it will be unwork- 
able, we might as well not enact the bill at all. As I said, thou- 
sands of homesteaders in the Northwest were burned out this 
year by drought and are appealing to the Government to pay 
` out millions of dollars to stake them for next year’s crops. Let 
us make it so many of these people can prove up and borrow 
money on their land, upon their good faith, and their known 
reputation for complying with the law, and use their own money 
in buying seed and raising next year’s crop and save the United 
States donating that much money to them from the Federal 
Treasury. If, however, you are going to fix it so that when a 
homesteader proves up he will have no title to his land, he will 
not be able to borrow a dollar on it and he will be no better off 
than now. I hope the amendment of the Senator from Ohio will 
be defeated. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have no desire whatever 
to embarrass any of these entrymen; I realize what their hard- 
ships are; but I think there is such a thing as good faith toward 
the Government. Now, let us see what this argument is. Un- 
der the rule of law, as set down in section 2, a man promises 
to cultivate one-eighth of the land that he is taking as a home- 
stead. He makes that promise in good faith, it may be, but it 
may be in bad faith. 

Mr. MYERS. May I interrupt the Senator for just a moment. 
there to state that if the local land officers have any doubt of 
the man’s good faith they may require a bond of him? 

Mr. POMERENE. Then, in my judgment, there ought to be 
inserted a proyision requiring that. He makes this promise, 
and he gets certain property rights from the Government. 
Good faith toward the Government requires that he should 
keep his promise in the matter. If he fails to do so, then the 
Government ought to have some remedy as against him. 

I go to a bank and I promise to pay $1,000 which I owe; I 
make the promise in good faith. If I do not keep the premise, 
the bank brings suit against me. I do not know of any differ- 
ence in principle between a situation sueh as that and the get- 
ting of title to land on a promise that I will do something in the 
future when I do not do it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POMEREND. I yield, 


Mr. BORAH. I recognize that the object which the Senator 
from Ohio is seeking to obtain has a foundation of justice, but 
the Senator now says that this law is being passed to enable a 
man to get some form of security, to use his homestead as an 
asset for security. You can not go to a bank and get a mort- 
gage or get anybody to take a mortgage upon a homestead when 
the entire title is to be forfeited in case for any conceivable 
reason—sickness or anything else—a man fails to cultivate 
within 20 acres of what the Government has required. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then, I do not eare to adopt a hard 
and fast rule here, or anything of that kind, that is going to be 
harsh, but if I promise to cultivate one-eighth of the land and 
the Government says, “I will give it to you if you cultivate one- 
eighth of it,“ if I do not cultivate the one-eighth for some 
reason or other, it seems to me that the Government should be 
in a position where it could exercise its discretion as to what 
it is going to do. 

This does not distinguish between a man who exercises good 
faith and a man who does not do so. It is true the register 
will inquire into these things, but he may be deceived about 
the matter. If he gives his O. K. and says, “I believe this 
man is exercising good faith,“ though he may not be, merely 
because the register gives his certificate to that effect the man 
is entitled to have title to his land. That is my objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POMERENDE. I have concluded. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I suggested to the Senator from 
Ohio that probably the Senator from Wyoming did not accu- 
rately state the rule, and that, in order to reach what he was 
seeking to accomplish, it would be necessary to make the patent 
subject to eancellation; but I do not think the Senator from 
Ohio takes the right view of the matter. 

This promise is really not exactly in the nature of a contract 
made between the homestead entryman and the Government, 
which the Government will endeavor to seek to enforce. The 
Government wants to get increased crop production? the entry- 
man is quite willing to help get the inereased crop production, 
but he can not cultivate a crop; he can not raise a crop unless 
he can raise money upon the credit of his homestead. That is 
what the Government is interested in. It simply wants him in 
good faith to undertake this work; it is not undertaking any- 
thing else except to promote the further cultivation of these 
homesteads. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Montana if he feeis that the Government should have no protec- 
tion here as against the man who may in fact be acting in bad 
faith? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not say so at all. 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly not. 

Mr. WALSH. The man whe is acting in bad faith, of course, 
conimits perjury when he says in bad faith that it is his purpose 
to cultivate; he subjects himself to prosecution and to incar- 
ceration in the penitentiary. That is not always a very satis- 
factory way of solving these matters; but this is an emergency. 
The usual rule is that in such a case a man does not get his 
patent. until the expiration of three years, but we want to ex- 
pedite cultivation, and we merely make this arrangement so 
that the man can get the money for the purpose of carrying on 
cultivation, and the Government also serves its purposes in that 


way. 

Mr. POMERENE. I observe, with all due respect, that the 
fact that a man might be threatened with prosecution for per- 
jury would not be very much of a deterrent. It would be next 
to impossible to convict a man of perjury when he has said, “I 
promise to do something in the future.” How are you going to 
get Into the internal recesses of his mind as to a thing in the 
future? 

Mr. WALSH. I recognize that fact; and I did not intend to 
say that the provision was adequate at all; but the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio unquestionably would defeat 
the whole purpose of the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should be very glad to have my amend- 
ment modified in such a way 

Mr. MYERS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me for just a minute. I should 
be very glad to have my amendment modified in such a way 
that it would not do any injustice to the entryman; but I do 
not want injustice to be done to the Government in this manner. 

Mr. MYERS. I merely want to say to the Senator from Ohio 
that I do not believe his amendment is necessary, because under 
the law as the bill is now drawn, if a man should make final 
proof and then boldly and openly go off and leave the premises 
and never go back nor attempt to comply with the law, I think 
it would be such an evident piece of bad faith that his patent 
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could be canceled under the law as it now stands; and there 
would be no need of this amendment in that event. If a man 
makes a fair, honest effort to comply with the law and does not 
succeed his patent should not be canceled. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is only one instance. I should be 
very glad to accept such a modification of my amendment as 
will make it less drastic. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? ; 

Mr. POMMERENE. I have finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has been very in- 
dulgent to Senators, but the Senate is acting under a rule which 
prevents Senators from speaking on a bill oftener than once 
or for more than five minutes. 

Mr. FALL. But the Senator from New Mexico has not thus 
far had an opportunity to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that, 
and did not make the remark which he did to refiect on the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE], I presume, understands that to-day under. the 320- 
acre homestead act, the entryman must live upon the land for 
three years, and during each 12-month period for 7 months con- 
tinuously. He must also, in addition to residence, cultivate a cer- 
tain acreage each year. The proposition now before the Sen- 
ate is to do away in effect with two years’ residence upon the 
land, but to require double cultivation for the last two years 
of the cultivation period; in other words, the entryman must, 
before he can take advantage of this law, have resided at least 
the seven-month consecutive period out of the one year upon his 
homestead; he must have cultivated the land which is re- 
quired to be cultivated for one year, and must enter into an 
obligation that he will cultivate double the minimum amount 
required of him for the succeeding two years. He entering 
upon that obligation, the Government then issues him a patent, 
but requires him to satisfy the local land officer that he will 
continue the cultivation, simply relieving him of the necessity 
of residing upon the land in order that he may go somewhere 
else, probably for more than five months, to earn money with 
which to cultivate and improve the land as required by law. 

Now, with reference to the forfeiture of the patent, unless 
there is a limitation on the time during which suit might be 
brought on account of fraud for the cancellation of.the patent, 
there would always be a cloud over the title of any land pat- 
ented under this act, and such a cloud would remain forever 
unless some limitation is provided. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I merely desire to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Is there not some statute of limitation now bearing upon 
a case of this kind? 

Mr. FALL, I was going to say that in regard to fraud and 
cancellation for fraud—and there may be some question whether 
or not this would be considered fraud—five years’ limitation 
after the issue of the patent is the rule, provided the land in 
the meantime has not gone into the hands of innocent parties 
for value, parties who are not cognizant of the fraud and not 
in collusion with the homestead entryman. So after five years 
the title can not be attacked, and, unless some similar limitation 
were placed in this proposal of the Senator from Ohio, I doubt 
whether that five-year period of limitation would apply. 

I am thoroughly in favor of this bill, but I would very much 
prefer that instead of having a cancellation amendment adopted 
in this bill, the patent itself should not issue until one year’s 
residence and three years’ cultivation. That is really the pur- 
pose of the bill. Then there would be no cloud upon the title 
after patent has once issued, but for five years, at any rate, there 
would be a cloud upon the title if the Senator’s amendment were 
adopted. 

This bill does not apply to any entries which have been made 
in the last six months or which have not been made within the 
period of 12 months prior to the issue of patent. It does not 
apply to any new homestead entry. I may say to the Senator 
that I had my attention called recently to a condition of. this 
character existing in some of the States: The railroads are 
very short, of course, of workmen, and have been going out into 
the country districts in the attempt to secure bridge workers und 
section men upon the roads. Some entrymen, constituents of 
mine, have requested me to take up, and I have taken up, with 
the Interior Department the proposition that they should be 
allowed to leave their homestead entries to do work upon any 
war necessity and to have credit on the time of residence re- 


quired under the law according to the time expended in such 
work; in other words, they should be allowed to work on the 
railroads to earn money and get credit in that way. 

I understand that the actual facts in the condition of affairs 
here sought to be relieved is that the rural-credit banks pos- 
sibly will loan the money upon lands patented under this bill, but 
they certainly would not be justified in loaning that money or 
making advances to any of these entrymen were the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio adopted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I rise to support the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] said, as I understood 
him, that the purpose of this bill was to relieve entrymen from 
residence, but I call attention to the fact that the purpose that 
has been stated by the author is naturally to allow them to 
raise money to put in their crops. The vital feature of this 
bill is the power to mortgage. 

I am very much surprised to hear Senators say that this 
amendment would kill the bill. Mr. President, it can not kill 
the bill unless it be taken for granted that the local banker, 
who knows the entryman, is of the opinion that the entryman 
is not in good faith in making the aflidavit before the register 
and receiver that he will fulfill his promise in the way of culti- 
vation of one-eighth of the land for two successive years. So 
far as the entryman is in good faith, when he goes to the local 
banker under the amendment adopted he will have protection, 
because in that kind of a case the bank can protect itself; the 
bank can protect its mortgage and can proceed itself, through 
the entryman, to comply with the conditions of one-eighth 
cultivation for each of two years; but with the amendment 
adopted the entrymen can not speculate; they can not make a 
promise to a register and then fail to keep it. The amendment 
will take care of the meritorious cases, if it be adopted. but it 
will shut out, as it ought to shut out, those who would take 
advantage of the law not in good faith, but for the purpose of 
getting title upon only one-third of the residence required under 
existing law and then selling the land through the means of a 
mortgage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) to amend section 14 of 
the food-control act by increasing the guaranteed minimum price 
of wheat for the crop of 1918 from $2 to $2.50 per bushel was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

SAN DIEGO (CAL.) WATER SUPPLY. 


The bill (S. 3646) to grant rights of way over Government 
lands for reservoir purposes for the conservation and storage of 
water to be used by the city of San Diego, Cal., and adjacent 
communities was announced as next in order, 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, this is a bill granting to the 
city of San Diego for a municipal supply and reservoir a right 
of way in the Capitan Grande Indian Reservation, about 36 
miles from San Diego. There have been extensive hearings, 
and both the Agricultural and Interior Departments, as well 
as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Cato Sells, have 
approved the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 
consideration of the bill, but I do want to say that I have pro- 
tests from a great many California people against this bill. I 
am quite aware that the Senator from California knows more 
about the situation there than I do, but I have letters from the 
Spring Valley Irrigation District of La Mesa and about a dozen 
other organizations who claim that they are. deeply interested 
in this bill and that their rights are involved in it. That may 
be true or it may not be true, but I am not going to encumber 
the Recorp with the petitions and the protests. They say that 
the Senator from California is mistaken in his attitude and in 
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the position which he takes upon this bill, and that it will doa 
great many people in California grave injustice. I repeat, I am 
not familiar with the situation; but the Senator from Califor- 
nia is a member of the Public Lands Committee and represents 
in part the State of California. I can only say what I have said, 
and then the Senator can say what he desires to say in answer 
to it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, protests have been made 
against this application, and the matter has been before the 
departments and Congress for several years. The letter of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Franklin K. Lane, accompanying 
the report, addressed to Hon Scorr FERgIS, refers to these protes- 
tants, and speaks of a hearing which they were given in the 
winter of 1915-16 in Los Angeles. By a decision rendered in 
July, 1916, the protest of Messrs. Fletcher and Murray against 
the city’s application was dismissed. The objection is from a 
private or quasi-public water company, which believes that the 
grant to the city of San Diego will diminish its supply. Of 
course, the only purpose for which the city wishes the water is 
the domestic use of it; and the city of San Diego is a populous 
and growing community. The other companies supply water 
largely for irrigation purposes to the productive lands in the 
neighborhood of San Diego. 

The only objection that has been given consideration that I 
know of is the objection by Messrs, Fletcher and Murray, which 
has been dismissed. They represent the Cuyamaca Water Co., 
and they have water rights above the Indian reservation; so 
it is very hard to see how they can be possibly damaged by 
granting a reservoir right of way in the Indian reservation, 
which is lower down, The Indian reservation gets the residuary 
water; and the city of San Diego, by building a dam, will have 
a storage there after the Cuyamaca Water Co, has helped itself, 
pursuant to the exercise of its water rights. 

There seems to be a general unanimity on the part of the 
officials of the department that the city of San Diego needs and 
requires and is entitled to this privilege. There are some In- 
dians in the reservation; and the city of San Diego, in consid- 
eration of this grant, undertakes, without any limitation, to re- 
move those Indians to lands which, I believe, have already been 
selected by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I believe there 
are 29 families that would have to be provided for. 

I do not know of any other objection, except from the Cuya- 
maca Water Co. If there are other objections, I suppose they 
are all of the same character. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, if the Senator desires, I can call 
attention to them at this time, 

Mr. PHELAN. If there is any serious objection, I, of course, 
ought to be apprised of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is. Then, Mr, President, if the Senator 
does not object, I ask that the two telegrams which I send to 
the desk be read for the information of the Senate and for the 
information of the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


To Hon. WILLIAM R. WHEELER, 
Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. O.: 


We urge you to represent us before Congress in opposing San 8 
El Capitan bill until such time as the city council of San Di we net 
reasonable assurance to us and the Cuyamaca Water Co. that ‘they Will 
back up the statements of their city attorney before Congress that San 
Diego would not pppese, but would encourage, construction of the Cuya- 
maca Water Co.'s diverting dams. 8 attempts by conference 
and otherwise have made to get San Diego City Council to 
Sapport the city attorney's representations, but all efforts have failed. 

en that assurance from San Diego City Council is secured we with- 
draw all re to House bill 10587, ate bill 3646. You can not 
too strongly impress Congress that this is our only source of water 
supply for our present needs and future growth, while San Diego has 
many other sources ¿f supply. Repeated attempts were made by city 
council and merchants’ association of La Mesa to present this matter 
to Congressman KETTNER when here recently, but he avoided meeting 
us and has failed to answer our communication. 


Jux 2, 1918. 


J. H. MalLxnx, 
President Board of Trustees City of La Mesa. 
O. D. INNĖS, 
President Board Trustees taj of Bl Cajon. 
J. H. HaLLxr, 
President La Mesa, Lemon Grove, and 
Spring Valley Irrigation District. 
„ A. MacNee. 
President Merchants’ Association of La Mesa. 
H. CULBERTSON, 
President El Cajon Farm Bureau. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., June 2, 1918, 
Hon. Witttam R. WHEELS! 


R; 
Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C.: 

Piease notify chairman Public Lands and Indian Affairs Commit- 
tees of House and Senate, also other interested Members, that the 
Cuyamaca Water Co. has just offered to sell its system to us, including 
building of at least one major dam on the San Di River, at or near 
their present point of intake. The valuation of their present system 


and future development to be made by State authorities, the Curamaca 


Co, to 7 our bonds in payment. 8 indication sale will be con- 
summated by voters of this district. Oficial representatives of the 
cities of La Mesa and El Cajon, also business associations in our dis- 
trict, by arrangement, met Secretary Lane May 23, Pasadena, and 
asked Government consent to construction by Cuyamaca Water Co. 
of major dam at or near diverting dam. We believe permit will be 

nted. Urge delay on San Diego's El Capitan bill until Secretary 

ne returns, This is no longer a fight of city versus private corpora- 
tion, but one San Diego versus other municipalities; also, unanimous 
back country trying to protect its only source of water supply for our 


ee La Mesa, LEMON Grove, AND 
SPRING VALLEY IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
J. H. Hatuey, President. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, that is the very same company 
to which I have referred. Their case was heard by the depart- 
ment, and it was dismissed. They sent on their agent. to the 
hearing before the Public Lands Committee. The city of San 
Diego was represented by its district attorney, Mr. Cosgrave; 
and after a full hearing the committee reported out this bill. I 
am disposed to think that these private parties are mistrustful 
of their own city, whose interest certainly is to develop agri- 
cultural districts adjoining. They have water rights above the 
proposed dam and, I believe, are protected, but evidently they 
do not wish the city to exercise its municipal functions and 
provide water for its own people. I am convinced that the com- 
munity interest is with the application of the city of San Diego 
for a reservoir right of way. - 

Delays have been granted by the committee, keeping the dis- 
trict attorney here for over two months, with the hope that 
some compromise might be arranged between the city aud the 
Cuyamaca Water Co. That postponement was granted at the 
request of the Cuyamaca Water Co. The city of San Diego 
positively refuses to have any dealings in the nature of a com- 
promise with these parties, and has steadfastly held that posi- 
tion. I do not see that any wrong could be done to these parties 
by passing the bill; and if there is any doubt about it they 
will have their opportunity to be heard in the House and, pos- 
sibly, before the conference committee on the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a bill identical with the 
original print of this bill; I believe, was intreduced in the 
House and referred to the Committee on Public Lands, of 
which I was then a member. The committee there held exten- 
sive hearings upon the bill, and I may say that I am heartily 
in favor of its purpose; but the bill was there referred to a sub- 
committee of which I was a member, and that subcommittee then 
caine to certain conclusions; and I think I ought to state them, 
because I think this bill, with the amendments, has the same 
vice that the House bill had. 

The legal title to the lands in question is in this Mission Band 
of Indians. The bill undertakes to grant a right of way over 
these lands to the city of San Diego, and authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to determine the compensation which shall 
be paid by the city of San Diego for this right of way. It then 
provides that the proceeds paid in by the city of San Diego 
shall be used by the Secretary of the Interior to purchase other 
lands and provide homes for these Indians. Nowhere in the bill 
is the assent or consent of this tribe of Indians required; and 
while we may have power to take their lands without judicial 
hearing or otherwise, unless we either provide for a judicial 
hearing or provide that the city of San Diego shall give a bond 
to save the Government harmless from any future claims that 
may arise, there is nothing to prevent a very large claim arising 
against the Government in the future by reason of thts act. 

I had understood that a bill had been agreed upon between 
the city attorney of San Diego and the Public Lands Committee 
of the House that covered all these questions and was entirely 
satisfactory to the city of San Diego. I wish to ask the Senator 
from California whether he has had any information upon that 
subject? 

Mr. PHELAN. No, Mr. President; I have had no information 
as to any compromise. If this bill is passed, I suppose it will go 
to a conference, 

Mr. LENROOT. I feel very clear that this bill ought not to 
pass in this form; and there is another objection to it. There 
is nothing in the bill that gives to the city of San Diego exclusive 
occupancy of these lands after the grant is made, The oc- 
cupancy of the city of San Diego should be exclusive. No 
Indians at all should be permitted to reside upon the lands that 
are covered by the grant, because of the necessity of having the 
purest water possible in this reservoir, and it should be pre- 
vented from contamination. There is nothing in the bill that 
safeguards it in that respect. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr President: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. LENROOT. I was merely going to say, in conclusion, 
that if the Senator thinks it would expedite final action upon the 
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bill I shall be willing to let it go through and go to conference; 
but I feel very clear that it ought not to become a law in its 
present form. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the Senator very generously 
says that he will not object, so that the bill may go to the House 
and ultimately to conference; but as his concern is with re- 
spect to the Indian rights I will read for his information this 
extract from the letter of the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Hon. Scorr FERRIS: ç 


The Commissioner of Indian Afairs during a recent trip through the 
Southwest visited the city of San Diego and the Capitan Grande Indians 
for the purpose of going into this matter personally. -He finds that the 
f oflicials nre willing and anxious to make full compensation to the 
Indians for any loss or iajury to their property resulting from the 
construction of the proposed dam; that the property interests of the 
Indians can be fully protected by the purchase of land for them else- 
where, possibly to their future advantage; that the sentiment among 
the Indians, as expressed in open meeting, in favor of a more desirable 
location elsewhere is practically unanimous; and that gored EP- water 
facilities are absolutely essential to the future expansion and develop- 
ment of the city of San Diego. 


So the reports rather lead to the conclusion that the Indians 
have been consulted and that they are agreeable to the change. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a suggestion at that point? The suggestion was made that 
the consent of the Indians was legally obtained; but there were 
certain statements made to the committee that make it seem 
possible that the legal consent of all the Indians could not be 
obtained; and the Government can not be protected unless it 
has either the legal consent of the Indians, a judicial proceed- 
ing, or a bond from the city of San Diego. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the adop- 
tion of the committee amendments, which will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Public Lands was, 
in section 1, page 1, line 3, before the word “reservoir,” to 
insert “dam and”; on page 2, line 4, before the words “ of 
the southeast quarter,” to strike out “east half” and insert 
“northeast quarter“; on page 3, line 1, after the word“ Inte- 
rior,” to insert “and the Secretary of Agriculture”; and in 
line 6, after the word “ Reservation,” to insert “Provided, That 
the rights herein granted shall not be sold, assigned, or trans- 
ferred to any private person, corporation, or association, and 
in case of any attempt to so sell, assign, transfer, or convey, 
this grant shall revert to the Government of the United States,” 
so as to make the section read: 


That rights of way for a dam and reservoir on and over the south 
half of the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter and the north 
half of the southwest quarter of section 8, the west half of the south- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter and the west half of the north- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of section 9, all in township 
15 south, range 2 east, San Bernardino base and meridian, within the 
Cleveland National Forest; and on and over the southeast quarter of 
the southwest quarter and the southwest eres of the southeast 
quarter of section 15; the northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of 
section 21; the northwest For of the northeast quarter, the north- 
west quarter, the north half of the southwest quarter, and the south- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of section 22; the west half 
of the northwest quarter of section 27; the east half of the northeast 
quarter, the southwest quarter of the northeast quarter, and the south- 
east quarter of section 28; and the northeast quarter, the west half 
of the southeast quarter, the east half of the southwest quarter, and 
the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 33, all 
in township 14 south, range 2 east, San Bernardino base and meridian ; 
also the north half of the southwest quarter and the southwest quarter 
of the southwest quarter of section 3, and lots 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and the south half of section 4, all in township 15 south, range 2 east, 
San Bernardino base and meridian, within the Capitan Grande Indian 
Reservation, and all within the county of San Diego and State of Cali- 
fornia, are hereby granted to the city of San Diego, a municipal corpora- 
tion in said county and State, whenever said city shall have fil as 
hereinafter provided, and the same shall have been approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, a map or 

“maps showing the boundaries, locations, and extent of said proposed 

rights of way for the purpose hereinabove set forth, and shall have 
1 compensation, as hereinafter specified, for damages done to 

ission Indians located upon the Capitan Grande Indian Reservation: 
Provided, That the rights herein granted shall not be sold, assigned, or 
transferred to any private person, corporation, or association, and in 
case of any attempt to so sell, assign, transfer, or conyey, this grant 
shall revert to the Government of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 3, line 20, after 
the word “filed,” to insert“ and approved; “ in line 21, after the 
word “ provided,” to strike out “and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior;” on page 4, line 3, after the word “ approval,” 
to strike out “of the Secretary of the Interior,“ and in line 9, 
after the word “ herein,” to strike out “ by the Secretary of the 
Interior; ” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 2. That within one year after the passage of this act the city 
of San Dicgo shall file with the register of the United States land office 
in the district where the lands traversed by said hea of way are 
located a map or maps showing the boundaries, locations, and extent 
of said proposed riguts of way for the purpose stated in section 1 of 
this act; but no construction work shall be commenced on said land or 
any portion of the same flooded by water until said map or maps have 
been filed and approved as herein provided: Provided, however, That 
any changes of location of said rights of way may be made by the said 
city of San Diego within two years after the filing of sald map or maps 


pe filing such additional — oe maps as may be necessary to show such 
changes of location, said additional map or maps to be filed in the same 
manner as the original map or maps; and the approval of said map or 
maps showing changes of location of said rights of way shall operate 
as an abandonment by the city of San eee to the extent of such 
change or changes of the rights of way indicated on the La gi maps: 
And provided further, That any rights inuring to the city of San Di 
under this act shall, on the approval of the map or maps 5 
herein relate back to the date of the filing of said map or maps with the 
register of the United States land office, as provided herein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 4, line 14, after 
the word “all,” to insert “appropriations of water heretofore 
made and to,” so as to make the section read: 


Suc. 3. That the rights of way hereby granted are and shall be sub- 
t to all appropriations of water heretofore made and to legal rights 
eretofore acquired by any person, persons, or corporation in or to the 
above-described premises, or any part thereof, and now existing under 
and by virtue of the laws of the United States, and no private right, 
title, interest, or claim of any person, persons, or corporation in or to 
any of the lands traversed by or embraced in said rights of way shall 
be interfered with or abridged, except with the consent of the owner 
or owners or claimant or claimants thereof, or by due process of law, 
and just compensation paid to such owner or claimant: Provided, 'That 
the rights and claims of the Mission Indians of the Capitan Grande 
Indian Reservation, located upon the rights of way herein described 
and affected by the easement herein granted, shall be protected and 
provided for as hereinafter set forth in section 5 of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 5, line 10, after 
the word“ construct“ to insert“ its dam“; in line 11, after the 
word “ the,” to strike out “forest supervisor of the Department 
of Agriculture” and insert“ United States“; in line 12, after 
the word “ value,” to insert “as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture“; in line 23, after the word “ clear,” to insert “and 
keep clear”; on page 6, line 5, after the words “used by,” to 
strike out “ forest officers, officers of the Department of Indian 
Affairs, and the officers of the Interior Department” and insert 
“ officers and employees of the United States”; in line 8, after 
the words “allow to,” to strike out “the Forest Service” and 
insert “officers and employees“; in line 9, after the words 
“United States,” to strike out “ Department of Agriculture, to 
the officers of the Department of Indian Affairs, and to the 
officers of the Interior Department“; in line 16, after the word 
“ telephone,” to strike out“ wines“ and insert “ wires”; and, in 
the same line, after the words “use of,” to strike out “ said 
Forest Service, Indian Service, or of the Interior Department“ 
and insert “the United States Government,” so as to make the 
section read: 


Sec. 4. That the city of San Diego shall conform to all regulations 
adopted and prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture gorernin the 
forest reserves, and shall not take, cut, or destroy any timber within 
the forest reserves except such as may be actually necessary to remove 
in order to construct its dam and clear its reservoir, and it shall pay to 
the United States the full value, as determined by the Secretary of hari. 
culture, of all timber and wood cut, used, or destroyed on any of the 
rights of way and lands within the Cleveland National Forest hereby 

uted: Provided further, That the city shall construct and maintain 
n good repair at the flood line of its reservoir a lawful fence, as defined 
by the laws of the State of California, and subject to such further 
requirements as may be directed by the Secretary of the Interior, and 


shall provide practical gates in such fence at points to be designated by 
the supervisor of the Cleveland National Forest: Provided further, 
That the city of San Diego shall clear and keep clear its right of way 


within the Cleveland National Forest and Capitan Grande Indian Reser- 
vation of any débris or inflammable material, as directed by the forester 
of the United States Department of Agriculture: Provided further, That 
the said city shall allow any wagon road which it may construct within 
the Cleveland National Forest or Capitan Grande Indian Reservation to 
be freely used by officers and employees of the United States and by tho 
ublic, and shall allow to officers and employees of the United States, 
or official business onin the free use of any telephones or telegraphs it 
may construct and maintain within sald Cleveland National Forest or 
on the public lands, together with the right to connect with any such 
telephone lines private telephone wires for the exclusive use of the 
United States Government: And provided further, That the Forest 
Service may, within the Cleyeland National Forest or the Capitan Grande 
Infian Reservation, protect, use, and administer said lands and resources 
within sald rights o way under forest-reserve laws and regulations, but 
in so doing must not interfere with the full enjoyment of the rights of 
way by the city of San Diego. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 7, line 6, after the 
word “ Interior,” to strike out“ but not to exceed $100,000 “; and, 
in line 10, after the word “ granted,” to insert: “ and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is hereby authorized to expend the proceeds, 
or any part thereof, derived from the granting of these rights of 
way, in the purchase of additional land for the Capitan Grande 
Band of Indians, the erection of suitable homes for the Indians 
on the lands so purchased, the erection of such schools, churches, 
and administrative buildings, the sinking of such wells, and the 
construction of such roads and ditches, and for such other ex- 
penses as may be deemed necessary by the Secretary of the 
Interior to properly establish these Indians permanently on the 
lands purchased for them,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec, 5. That, as a condition precedent to the oo of way hereby 
granted becoming effective, the city of San Diego shall pay to the Secre- 


tary of the Interior, or to such officer of the United States as may be des- 
ignated by the Secretary of the Interior, a sum of money, to be hereafter 
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determined by the Secretary of the Interior, to compensate the Mission 
Indians located on the Capitan Grande Indian Reservation, and affected 
by this grant, for anane sustained by them by reason of the rights of 
war herein granted; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
i to expend the procesas; or art part thereof, derived from the 
grantin of these righ ts of way in the purchase of additional land for 
the Capitan Grande Band of Indians, the erection of suitable homes for 
the Indlans on the lands so purchased, the erection of such schools, 
churches, and administrative ernie the sinking of such wells, and 
the construction of such roads and ditches, and for such other expenses 
as may be deemed necessary by the Secretary of the Interior to properly 
establish these Indians permanently on the lands purchased for them. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 6, page 7, line 23, after 
the words “Provided, however,” to strike out: 


That if the construction of said reservoir shall not have been 
begun in good faith within five years from the date of the approval 
of this act, or if within five years from the date of the approval of this 
act the city of San Diego shall not have acquired or have commenced 
proceedings for the purpose of acquiring private lands upon which to 
construct a dam or dams to be used in connection with the reseryoir 
rights herein granted, or if after such period of five years there shall 
be a cessation of such construction, or a cessation of proceedings, for 
a period of three consecutive years, then all rights hereunder shall be 
forfeited to the United States. 


And insert: 


That the construction of the aforesaid reservoir shall be prosecuted 
diligently, and no cessation of such construction shall continue for a 
period of three consecutive years, and in the event that the Secretar 
of the Interior shall find and determine that there has not been dill- 
gent prosecution of the work, or that there has been a cessation of 
such construction for a period of three consecutive years, then he 
may declare forfeited all rights ef the grantee herein, and request 
the Attorney General, on behalf of the United States, to commence 
suit in the United States District Court for the Southern Disrict of 
California for the A tel gir of procuring a judgment declaring all 
rights to be forfeited to the United States, and upon such request it 
. shall be the duty of the said Attorney General to cause to be com- 
menced and prosecuted to a final judgment such suit: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall make no such finding and 
take no such action if he shall find that the construction or progress 
of the reservoir has been delayed or prevented by the act of God or 
the public enemy, or by legal engineering, or other difficulties that 
coah: not have n reasonably foreseen and overcome, or by other 
special or peculiar difficulties beyond the control of the said Pree 
erein 


mitted to reside on, occupy, and cultivate the lands of their present 
reservation up until within 90 days of the time when water for storage 
purposes will be turned into the reservoir to be constructed hereunder, 
provided such occupancy by the Indians will not materially hinder the 
construction of the dam and storage works, which fact to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Interior, 


So as to make the section read: 


Sac, 6. That all lands over which the rights of way mentioned in 
this act shall pass shall be disposed of subject to such easements: 
Provided, however, That the construction of the aforesaid reservoir 
shall be ‘prosecuted diligently, and no cessation of such construction 
shall continue for a period of three consecutive years, and in the event 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall find and determine that there 
has not been diligent prosecution of the work, or that there has been 
a cessation of such construction for a period of three consecutive years, 
then he may declare forfeited all rights of the grantee. herein, an 
request the Attorney General, on behalf of the United States, to com- 
mence suit in the United States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California for the purpose of procuring a judgment declari 
all rights to be forfeited to the United States, and upon such request 
it shall be the duty of the said Attorney General to cause to be com- 
menced and prosecuted to a final judgment said suit: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall make no such finding and take 
no such action if he shall find that the construction or progress of the 
reservoir has been delayed or prevented by the act of God or the public 
enemy, or by legal engineering, or other difficulties that could not have 
been reasonably foreseen and overcome, or by other special or peculiar 
difficulties beyond the control of the said grantee: Provided further. 
That in the exercise of the rights oe pote by this act the grantee shail 
at all times comply with the regulations herein authorized, and in the 
event of any material departure therefrom the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior or the tary of Agriculture, respectively, may take such action 
as may be necessay in the courts or otherwise to enforce such regu- 
lations: Provided further, That if such dam be built the Indians of the 
Capitan Grande rvation shall be permitted to reside on, occup. 
and cultivate the lands of their present reservation up until within 96 
days of the time when water for storage purposes will be turned into 
the reservoir to be constructed herennder, provided such occupancy 
by the Indians will not materially hinder the construction of the dam 
aoe II der works, which fact is to be determined by the Secretary of 

e Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in sectien 7, page 10, line 8, before 
the word “domestic,” to insert “the conservation and storage 
of water for,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. T. That said reservoir, when constructed, shall be maintained 
and controlled by the municipal authorities of said the city of San 
Diego for the use and benefit of said the city of San Diego and the 
inhabitants thereof and of such other municipalities within the county 
of San Diego and State of California as may be now or hereafter fur- 
nished with water by said the city of San Diego, and for the use and 
benefit of riparian owners along the San Diego River below the lands 
herein described, and for the benefit of persons, corporations, or munic- 
ipalities situated along or adjacent to the pipe line of said the cit 
of San Diego for the conservation and storage of water for domestic, ink. 
gation, or municipal uses, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 9, to insert as 
a new section the following: 

Sec. 8. That the city of San Diego shall sell to the United States for 
the use of the War and Navy Departments such water as the War and 
Navy Departments, or either of them, may elect to take, and shall 
deliver the same through its yasen in or near the city of San Diego 
to the mains or systems of such military or naval reservations in that 
vicinity as may be designated by the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy, or both, under such rules and regulations as they or either 
of them may prescribe. 

In payment of such water and the delivery thereof, the United States 
shall pay to said city of San Diego a rental, to be calculated at a fixed 
rate per 1,000 mavens, said rate not to exceed the actual cost of such 
water to said city for all water so furnished as determined by meter 
measurement: And provided further, That parent of said rental shall 
be made by the local disbursing officer of the War or the Navy Depart- 
ments in the usual manner: Provided, however, That the grantee shall 
at all times comply with and observe on its part all of the conditions 
specified in this act, and in the event that the same are not reasonably 
complied with and carried out by the grantee upon written request by 
the Secretary of the Interior, it is made the duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in the name of the United States, to commence all necessary suits 
or proceedings in the praper court having jurisdiction thereof for the 
purpose of enforcing and carrying out the provisions of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 12, to change the 
number of the section from 8 to 9, and, in the same line, after 
the numeral “9,” to insert: 

That this act is a grant upon certain express conditions specifically 
set forth nerein, and nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
affecting or intending to affect, or in any way to interfere with the laws 
of the State of California Seat to the control, appropriation, use, or 
distribution of water used in irrigation, or for municipal or other uses 
or any vested rights ap igh thereunder, and the Secretary of the In- 
terlor in car g out the provisions of this act shall proceed in con- 
formity with the laws of said State. 

So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 9. That this act is a grant upon certain A egy conditions specifi- 
cally set forth herein, and nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as affecting or intending to affect, or in any way to interfere with the 
laws of the State of lifornia relating to the control, appropria- 
tion, use, or distribution of water used in irrigation, or for municipal, 
or other uses or any vested rights acquired thereunder, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in carrying out tue provisions of this act shall pro- 
ceed in conformity with the laws of said State. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 21, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


Sec. 10. That the grantee shall file with the Secretary of the Interior 
within six months after the approval of this act its acceptance of 
the terms and conditions of this grant. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
number of the section from 9 to 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to grant rights of 
way over Government lands for dam and reservoir purposes, 
for the conservation and storage of water to be used by the city 
of San Diego, Cal., and for other purposes.” 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 


The next business on the calendar was the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 136) providing for the registration for military 
service of the subjects or citizens residing in the United States 
of a foreign country with whose Government the United States 
has concluded or hereafter concludes a convention or agree- 
ment consenting to such aliens being drafted into the military 
forces of the United States under the terms of the act ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that matter has been taken care of 
in the regular military bill. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will go 
over. 

The bill (S. 4185) to require the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to devise methods and promote plans for the elimination 
of adult illiteracy in the United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 

House concurrent resolution No. 39, to authorize the printing 
of 250,000 copies of the soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act, ap- 
proved March 8, 1918, etc., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMGOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The concurrent resolution will 
go over. : 

The bill (S. 3899) to repeal the sixth section of an act ap- 
proved July 12, 1882, entitled “An act to enable national bank- 


line 1, to change the 
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ing associations to extend their corporate existence, and for 
other purposes,” was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (II. R. 10691) to amend section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 3893) to amend and reenact section 5239, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 3894) to amend and reenact section 5147, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 3896) to amend and reenact section 691a of chap- 
ter 18, subchapter 7, of the Code of Laws of the District of 
Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 3897) to amend and reenact section 713 of chapter 
18, subchapter 10, of the Code of Laws of the District of Colum- 
bia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, and all down to and including 
Senate bill 3910, Order of Business 343. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 10205) to provide for the consolidation of 
national banking associations was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 11239. 

MINERAL PRODUCTS. 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, 
and minerals which have formerly been largely imported, or of 
which there is or may be an inadequate supply, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Mines and Mining with an 
amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Sénators 
answered to their names: 


Bankhead Kenyon Phelan Sutherland 
Fletcher Lenroot Ranedell Thomas 
neo ge Shafroth Townsend 
Gore McCumber e Underwood 
Guion McKellar Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Henderson Nelson Smith, Ga. Warren 
Jones, Wash. New Smith, S. C. 
Kendrick Overman Smoot 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] on important 
business. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty Senators have answered 
to their names; a quorum is not present. The Secretary will 
call the roll of absentees, 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Harpinc, Mr. Kirny, Mr. McNary, Mr. Norrrs, Mr. NUGENT, 
Mr. Pornpexter, Mr. Steritryc, Mr. Watson, and Mr. WILFLEY 
answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Ketioce, Mr, Curtis, Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. BENET, 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Kose, Mr. Asnunsr. Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. MYERS, 
and Mr, TRAMMELL entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the absence tem- 
porarily on official business of the Junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. VARDAMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HENDERSON, I ask that the substitute reported by 
the Committee on Mines and Mining may be read, and that the 
report of the Committee on Mines and Mining accompanying the 
bill be also read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The SECRETARY. The committee amendment is to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That by reason cf the existence of a state of war, it is essential to the 
national security and defense, and to the successful prosecution of the 
war, and for the support and maintenance of the Army‘and Navy, to pro- 
vide for an adequate and increased supply, to facilitate the production, 
and to provide for an equitable and better distribution of the following- 


named mineral substances and ores, minerals, intermediate metall cal 
products, metals, alloys, and chemical compounds thereof, to wit: ti- 
— arsenic, ll clay, bismuth, bromine, cerium, chalk, chromium, 
coba k. corundum, emery, fluorspar, ferrosilicon, fullers’ earth, graphite, 
grinding pebbles, iridium, kaolin, magnesite, manganese, mercury, mica, 
molybdenum, osmium, sodium, 13 8 paper clay. phos- 
phorus, potassium, pyrites, radium, sulphur, thorium, tin, titanium, 

gsten, uranium, vanadium, zirconium, and of such other rare or un- 
usual elements as the President may, from time to time, determine to 
be necessary for the purposes aforesaid, and as to whicb there is at 
the time of such determination a present or prospective magas of 
supply ; to accomplish which purposes this act Is s The atore- 
said substances mentloned in any such determination are hereinafter 
referred to as necessaries, 

Sec, 2. That the President is authorized from time to time to enter 
into, to accept, to transfer, and to assign contracts for the production 
or purchase of necessaries, to provide storage facilities for and store 
the same, to provide or improve transportation facilities, and to use, 
distribute, or allocate said necessaries, or to sell the same at reasonable 

rices: Provided, That no such contract of purchase shall cover a period 
r than two years after the termination of the war. 

he President is further authorized, upon finding that im 

into the United States of any of the necessaries covered by this act is 

likely to result in a loss to the United States on any necessaries which 

it may have acquired hereunder, to ascertain, fix, and proclaim such 

rate of duty upon such imported necessaries as shall be sufficient to 


adequately protect the United States from any such loss. 

The funds provided by section 6 hereof shall be used in g out 
the powers granted by this section, and all moneys recei by the 
United States from or in connection with the disposal of such neces- 


saries, shall be used as n revolving fund for further carrying out the 
purposes of this act. Any balance of such moneys remaining when the 
object of this act has been accomplished, shall, as collect received, 
and on hand and arailable, be covered Into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Sec. 3. That the President ts authorized to uisition and take over 
any of said necessaries, to 3133 storage facilities for and to store 
the same, and to use, distribute, allocate, or sell the same; and a 
to requisition and take over any undeveloped, insufficiently developed 
or operated, or idle land or deposit, mine, smelter, or phas or part 
thereof, producing or, in his judgment, capable of producing said neces- 
saries, and to develop and operate the same, either through the cles 
hereinafter mentioned, or under lease or royalty agreement, or an: 
other manner, and to store, use, distribute, allocate, or sell the * 
ucts thereof. Whenever the President shall determine that the further 
use or operation by the Government of any such land, deposit, mine, 
smelter, or plant, or part thereof, so acquired, is no longer essential for 
the objects aforesaid, the same shall be returned to the person, firm, or 
corporation entitled thereto. The United States shall make just com- 
pensation, determined by the President, for the taking over, use, occu- 
pation, or operation by the Government of any such necessaries, or any 
such iand, deposit, mine, smelter, or plant, or thereof. If the com- 
pensation so determined be unsatisfactory to the person, firm, or corpo- 
ration entitled thereto, such person, firm, or corporation shall be paid 
75 per cent of the amount so determined and shall be entitled to sue 
the United States to recover such further sum as added to said 75 
cent will make up such amount as will be compensation, in the 
manner 8 y section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145, of the 

0 8 

The President is authorized to require statements and zeori to 
examine books and papers, and to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as he may deem appropriate for carrying out the purposes of this act, 
including the operation of any such land. deposit. mine, smelter or 
plant, or part thereof, the purchase, use, sale, or. other disposition of 
articles or substances used, manufactured, produced, or mined therein, 
and the employment, control, and compensation of employees, The 
fund provided by section 6 hereof may be used in carrying out the 
purposes of this act, and all moneys received by the United States from 
or in connection with the use, operation, or disposal of any such neces- 
saries, land, deposit, mine, smelter or plant, or pest thereof, shall be 
used as a revolving fund for further carrying out the purposes of this 
act. Any balance of such moneys remaining when the objects of this 
act have been accomplished, shall, as collected, received, and on hand 
and available, be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 4. That ans ron who shall neglect or refuse to comply with 
any order or requisition made 17 the President pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act, or who shall obxtruct or attempt to obstruct the 
enforcement of or the compliance with any such requisition or order, 
or who shal! violate any of the e of this act, or any rule or 
regulation adopted hereunder, shall, upon conviction, be fined not exceed- 
ing $5,000, or be imprisoned for not more than two years, or both. 

“hac. 5. That the sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated, out of an 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be available un 
June 30, 1919, for the payment of all administrative expenses under 
this act. including personal services, traveling and subsistence expenses, 
the payment of rent, the purchase of equipment. supplies, postage, print- 
ing, publications, and such other articles, both in the trict of Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere, as the President may deem essential. 

Sec. 6. That the sum of $50,000,000 fs hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, which, together 
with all moneys received from time to time under the provisions of this 
act. all of which shall be credited to said appropriation, shall be used 
as a revolving fund for carrying ovt the objects of this act. and for the 
purpose of making al! payments and disbursements, piine just com- 
pensation under section 3, by this act authorized: Provided, That no 

art of this appropriation shall be expended for the 8 described 
k the last preceding section: Provided further, That a detailed report 
of all operations under this act, including all receipts and disbursements, 
shall be filed with the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House 
of Representatives on or before the 25th day of each month, coverin 
the preceding month’s operation. Any balance of said revolving fun 
remaining when the objects of this act have been accomplished shall, 
as collected, received. and on hand and available, be covered into the 
gury as miscellaneous receipts, 

See. 7. That the President 1s authorized to exercise each, every, 
or any power and authority hereby vested in him, and to expend the 
moneys herein appropriated or provided for, or any part or parts 
thereof, by and through such officer or officers, department or depart- 
ments, board or boards, agent, agents or agyvncles as he shall create or 
designate, from time to time, for the purpose, He may fix the rea- 
sonable compensation for the performance of such services. but no 
official or employee of the United States shall receive any additional 
compensation for such services except as now permitted by law. 


1918. 
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Sec. 8. That the President is authorized, if in his judgment such 
action be necessary or useful for the objects of this act, to form one 
or more corporations under the laws of any State, Territor , District, 
or possession of the United States, for the purpose of carrying out the 
powers or any of the powers hereby authorized. The capital stock of 
any such corporation shall be such as the President may determine, 
but the total capital stock for all corporations so formed shall not ex- 
ceed in the aggregate the appropriation of $50,000,000, made by sec- 
tion 6 hereof. Said appropriation, or any part thereof, may be used 
by the President in subscribing on behalf of the United States, through 
such person or persons as he may designate, to the capital stock of 
such corporation or corporations, and the capital and assets of any 
such corporation or corporations, together with all additions thereto 
under sections 2 and 3 hereof, may be used in carrying out the objects 
of this att. The directorate and organization of such corporation or 
corporations shall be such as the President may prescribe, and such 
Sorpuca tion. or corporations shall have all such ter powers as may 
be deemed necessary or desirable by the President to enable it or them 
to accomplish the objects of this act. The capital ‘stock of any such 
corporation or corporations shall be held and voted for the exclusive 
benefit of the United States, through such person or persons as the 
President may designate. 

Sec. 9. That the powers and authority granted by this act shall 
cease upon the expiration of two years after the termination of the 
present war, and within said period the President, through any officer. 
department, board, agent, agency, or corporation appointed or created 
to carry out the provisions of this act, shall dispose of any necessaries, 
land. deposit, mine, smelter or plant, or part thereof, held by him or 
it hereunder, and shall fulfill the terms of any contract made hereunder, 
and thereupon any such corporation or corporations shall be dissolved : 
Provided, That the termination of this act shall not prevent the sub- 
sequent collection of any moneys due the United States, nor shall it 
affect any act done or any right or obligation accrued or accruing, or 
any suit or processing bad or commenced before such termination, but 
all such collections, rights, obligations, sults and proceedings shall con- 
tinue as if this act had not terminated, and any offense committed or 
3 incurred prior thereto shall be prosecuted in the same manner 

p 20 75 the same punishment and effect as if this act had not ter- 
minate< 


Sec. 10. That if any section cr provision of this act shall be de- 
cared invalid for any reason whatsoever, such invalidity shall not be 
construed to affect the validity of any other section or provision hereof. 


The report to accompany House bill 11259 is as follows: 


The Committee on Mines and Mining after consideration of the bill 
II. R. 11259 unanimously direct the chairman to report the same 
favorably, as amended. 

Extensive hearings were held by the House Committee on Mines 
and Mining, and a most comprehensive report submitted by its chair- 
man, both of which were carefully weighed by your committee. 

As is so often the case, however, the passage of the bill in the House 
brought it to the attention of many who had theretofore shown no 
appreciable interest, and resulted in a flood of suggestions, additional 
5 ormation, and protests, directed to the bill as it came from the 

ouse. 

The Senate committee, therefore, deemed it advisable to hold further 
hearings and allow those interested to express their views, and also 
investigate the further suggestions and new information which the 

ublicity surrounding the passage of the bill had caused to be placed 
fore its members. 

These hearings developed many new facts, and in view of these several 
eae were adopted, which necessitated the practical rewriting of 

e i 

The minimum-price principle had the 8 of the House, but the 
attention of your committee was called to the possibility of the Govern- 
ment thereby incurring onerous obligations which might be avoided 
by an claboration of the contract 5 approved by the House, 
thus lessening the Government's Hability. By the contract system the 
Government would know definitely just what the obligation would be, 
whereas the minimum-price feature might so stimulate production as to 
place it in a most embarrassing position. 

The adoption of the contract system places the Government in the 

sition of buyer and seller, 5 increase in the appropria- 

ion from $10,000,000 to $50,000,000. ‘his, however, is a revolving 
fund. and should be returned to the Treasury through the various 
transactions when the purpose of the bill shall be fulfilled. 

In the course of the hearings considerable opposition was expressed 
to the licensing feature, and it does not appear that this is essential 
to the successful operation of the legislation, and its withdrawal will 
render the measure more acceptable to the . 

Many penalty provisions were contained in the House bill, but it 
is felt that this is sufficiently taken care of in section 4 of the amended 
bill under the President's power to establish rules and regulations, 
and providing a penalty for failure to comply therewith. 

The importance of x sea tn dealing with the necessities named 
in the House bill is fully vg Fors by the Senate committee, and 


none of these are disturbed. um,” however, was inserted in 
lieu of “sea salt,“ which would be included by the former. This 
is a more comprehensive term, and was recommended by members 


of governmental agencies interested in the supply of chemicals for 
the requirements of the United States. The nate committee also 
added “phosphorus,” on account of the increased demand due to 
its utilization in various phases of war preparation, such as the smoke 
screen, steel manufacture, ete. x, 

The importance of legislation affecting the subject matter of this 
bill is set forth in the report of the House committee (Rept. No. 493). 
Emphasis is added by a letter of Secretary of the Interior Lane, and 
by Chairman Baruch, of the War Industries Board, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, September 2, 1918. 


My Dran Senator: In reply to your request for an opinion upon 
II. R. 11259, as amended by the Senate committee, I desire to express 
my approval of the measure, 

Everyone who has followed the shipping situation is aware of the 
difficulties which have hindered or prevented the importation of many 
mineral conimodities which were not producers in sufficient quantity 
in this country before the war. The bill is designed to relleve this 
condition by enabling the Government to more aggressively develop our 
domestic resources and thereby become less dependent upon foreign 
sources of supply. In bricf, it will permit the 9 Board to place 
more vessels at the disposal of the Government for its military program. 


I believe that this resuit alone is ample justification for the bill. but 
it will also serve to accomplish other ends which are of equal impor- 


tance, It will insure the Nation against any interruption of war work 
because of inadequate supplies of the specified mineral products. It 
will allow the Government to more effectively direct the distribution 
and use of the different minerals and metals for the purpose of dis- 
eriminuting between essential and nonessential industries. The Govern- 
ment ati enforce economies in the preparation and use of the diferent 
commodities, and lastly, mining men may be given the assurance and 
romise of support from the Government to which they are entitled 

fore they should be expected to undertake new mining enterprises 
which are of vital importance to the counta 

I am convinced that the passage of this bill will contribute in n most 
material way to hasten our war plans and at the same time stabilize 
and assist the mining industry which to-day faces many grave problems 
not common to other industries. 

May I add that the need of this legislation is immediate. It is a 
war measure which will place the Government in a position to com- 
mand a large pert of the mineral resources of the country. 1 recom- 
mend the bill to the favorable attention of Congress. 

Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN, K. LANE. 

Hon. CHARLES B. HENDERSON, 

United States Senate. 


Wan INDUSTRIES BOARD, 
Washington, September 3, 1918. 


Hon. CHARLES B. HENDERSON, 
United States Benate. 


My Dran SENATOR: I trust that the mineral bill will pass with as 
little delay as possible, as it is becoming more apparent to me daily the 
necessity of just such powers as outlined therein. The passage of this 
bill wonld supply a long-needed want. r 

Very truly, yours, 
Berxard M. Banucn. 


Your committee recommends that all after the enacting clause of 
3 11259 be stricken out and to substitute in lieu thereof the fol- 

Then follows the substitute proposed by the committee. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, undoubtedly the same 
question presents itself to the minds of some Senators that 
presented itself to the members of the coinmittee, and that is 
the necessity for such legislation. At the time the bill came 
over from the House we went into the matter quite fully regard- 
ing the situation of the rare metals and minerals needed in the 
prosecution of the war, such as manganese, tungsten, chrome, 
and other metals mentioned in the bill. I am free to admit that 
at first I questioned whether there was a real necessity for such 
legislation. Having finally determined that there was a neces- 
sity, the question was the form such legislation should take. 

We are all familiar with the shipping situation in this country. 
We know that shortly after we had entered the war the Govern- 
ment took over the control of all the ships and shipping, thereby 
preventing some of the large industries of the country from im- 
porting the rare minerals and metals that were needed in the 
conduct of their business. 

I can do no better than refer to one of the minerals mentioned 
in the bill—manganese. The production of manganese in the 
United States for 1917 approximated 115,000 tons. We imported 
from Brazil 541,000 tons; we imported from India 60,000 tons, 
approximately; we imported from Cuba about 43,000 tons and 
from other sources 11,500 tons. That shows that the production 
in the United States amounted to only 115,000 tons, and there 
were used during that year approximately 800,000 tons of man- 
ganese. Ninety-five per cent of the manganese is used in the 
steel industry. This would indicate the need of some encourage- 
ment in production in this country. 

So that Senators may know of these metals, I call attention 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 23, 1918, on page 5927 and 
following pages, where there appears a summary of all the 
metals and minerals mentioned and described in this bill, not 
only showing their uses but also the production for the pre- 
war period, 

The reason why the committee felt that such legislation should 
be enacted at this time was not only because of the war condi- 
tions but of need to meet the after-war conditions. We are all 
familiar with the old adage, “ In time of peace prepare for war.” 
The converse of that rule is equally true, In time of war pre- 
pare for peace.” 

One of the great questions that will come up, Mr. President, 
will be the raw materials that the nations have on hand when 
peace is finally declared. This bill will, in addition to relieving 
the shipping situation by producing these metals in this coun- 
try, encourage such production by proper stimulation. It will 
put the United States in a position of controlling largely these 
rare metals and minerals, which will be used after the war as 
well as during the war. 

As to the reasons for the changes that the committee felt 
were necessary in the bill as it came from the House, which 
changes are incorporated in the bill that has been substituted 
for the House bill and reported by the Senate committee, I 
desire to say that the same metals and ores are referred to 
specifically in the Senate substitute with the exception ‘of 
sodium and phosphorus. The committee felt that those two 
should be inserted in the Senate bill and the report explains 
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the reasons for including them. After enumerating the metals 
and minerals, this language is used: 


And of such other rare or unusual elements as the President 
determine to be 


from time to time, necessary for the purposes 39 
and ns to which there is at the time of such determination a present 
or prospective inadequacy of supply. 

The reason for inserting those words was in case later it 
should develop that we had left out some one or more of the 
rare metals or ores they could be covered by the bill. The 
question has arisen as to whether or not gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc would come under this proposed act. I am free 
to say that it was not the intent of the committee to include 
those metals. In my opinion, gold and silver are precious 
metals, and copper and lead and zinc could not be classified as 
“rare or unusual elements“ of which there is an “inadequacy 
of supply.” They are base metals. So the language used in 
the first section of the proposed act was simply to include any 
other of the rare or unusual metals that we might have over- 
looked or of which it might be necessary to have control of 
later. 

The House bill also provided for licensing the industry. The 
committee felt that the licensing feature was unnecessary. 
Senators will notice, they will see that the House bill was 
framed largely on the Lever Act, under which the Food Admin- 
istration was created, and, in our opinion, there was quite a 
difference between the agricultural interests and the mining 
interests of the United States. Therefore, we felt that it was 
entirely unnecessary to include the licensing feature of the 
House bill. That was the reason for the elimination of that 
provision. 

We also felt that it was unnecessary to have a minimum 
price. The contract feature of the Senate bill will take care of 
that in every instance, so far as we could see and determine. 
The bill as presented by your committee allows the President— 

To enter into, to accept, Ae transfer, and to contracts for the 
protecion or purchase of necessaries, to pro storage facilities 

r, and store the same. 

Under the contract system practically the same power can be 
exercised by the Government as would come within the licensing 
and price-fixing feature of the House bill, and at the same time 
be fairer to the producer. 

We also felt that it was necessary to provide for the formation 
of a corporation to handle all or any of these rare metals. This 
power is placed in the hands of the President. In the Senate bill 
we have made provision for the formation of such corporation or 
corporations as, in the opinion of the President, may be necessary 
or desirable. The Senate bill increased the appropriation from 
$10,000,000. to $50,000,000. It was the opinion of the committee 
that $10,000,000 was insufficient to meet the needs and require- 
ments of this proposed act. The bill as originally introduced in 
the House provided for $50,000,000. Fifty million dollars is to 
be used as a revolving fund, and through the operation of the 
revolving fund we shall be able to take care of over $150,000,000 
of these metals. Mr, President, it does not seem to me that the 
United States will stand to lose practically any of the $50,000,000 ; 
in other words, under this bill the Government becomes the buyer 
and seller of these rare metals and minerals. It also allocates 
and distributes them to industries needing and requiring them. 
Upon such distribution these industries pay the Government for 
the metals. The money is going out and coming in and, work- 
ing through the revolving fund, is used over and over again. 
Therefore there is no reason in the world why the Government 
should stand to lose any of the $50,000,000 which is proposed to 
be appropriated by this bill. The only risk taken by the Govern- 
ment is the usual war risk. 

The purposes of this proposed act can not successfully be car- 
ried out with less than $50,000,000. We went into that matter 
quite fully and found that it would be useless to attempt such 
athing. For example, the value of six months’ supply of sulphur 
required in the manufacture of sulphuric acid for munitions 
would be from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. The value of six 
months’ stock of high-grade manganese ore would be approxi- 
mately from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. The proposed $10,000,000 
would have been consumed ; it would have been used. With the 
appropriation of $50,000,000 placed in a revolving fund and used 
over and over again the Government, I believe, can successfully 
carry out the purposes of this legislation so as to encourage and 
stimulate the production of these metals in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Key in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the Senator. : 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. On page 20, as I read the italicized 


print of the bill, at the end of line 23, I desire to ask, What is 


the necessity for including the word “minerals”? The pre- 
ceding language reads: 

And to provide for an equitable and better distribution of the follow- 
ing-named mineral substances and ores, minerals, intermediate metal- 
lurgical products— 

And so forth. 

It seems to me that the word“ minerals” there is entirely out 
of order, for it would include every mineral in the world not 
specifically excluded by the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The words “mineral substances” there 
include the minerals mentioned on page 21. If the Senator will 
look at line 12, on page 21, he will find it reads: 

The aforesaid substances mentioned in any such determination are 
hereinafter referred to as necessaries. 

So they are referred to in the latter part of the bill as “ neces- 
saries,” but are confined to those mentioned and named in the 
bill. The word “mineral” is simply descriptive of the word 
“substances,” showing the kind of substances meant. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Even with that interpretation, it 
Seems to me that there is some danger in leaving the word 
“minerals” in the bill, for it would include all things which 
are known as minerals. I am afraid that in the interpretation 
of the bill, if it became a law, it might be held that that word 
makes the bill include all minerals not specifically excluded 
from its provisions. If that could possibly be the interpreta- 
tion, that word ought to go out. I can not see any reason for 
the word where it stands, anyway, in the light of the provision 
to which the Senator from Nevada has called attention. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The language seems to me to 
be perfectly plain. On line 22, page 20, the bill reads: 


To —— for an equitable and better distribution of the following- 
named tain ral substances and ores, minerals, intermediate metallurgical 
ne on 


And so on. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator does not read it as it 
is printed. He has read the words correctly, but he has broken 
the sense by paying no regard to punctuation, it strikes me. 
The language is: 

x a better distribution of the following-named mineral substances and 

Then the word “ minerals” is put in independently. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. It reads, “ mineral substances 
and ores——” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then there follows, between commas, 
the word “ minerals.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not take it that the word 
“minerals is to be segregated from the words “ following- 


named. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It reads: 
The following-named mineral substances and ores, minerals— 


Suppose we stop at the word “ minerals.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not believe that the Sena- 
tor’s construction would obtain. Of course, I see the point 
which the Senator has in mind, and, if on reflection there should 
be any doubt about it, the committee will be glad to amend it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I wish merely to call to the attention 
of the committee the construction which I have suggested might 
be placed upon it. I think such an interpretation might be given. 
the word “minerals” being segregated by commas from tlie 
remainder of the sentence. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was certainly not the intention 
through the use of the word “ minerals ” at that particular point 
to include others than those named. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I merely called attention to the mat- 
ter for fear of that sort of construction being made. I am not 
quibbling about the Senator’s bill; but it struck me, the word 
“minerals” being separated from the language preceding and 
following by commas, as an independent part of the provision, 
that the use of such a broad generic term would include every- 
thing almost that one can think of in a mineral bill at least. 
That, however, is a mere suggestion which I offer to the Senator, 
rather than any criticism of the bill, I was afraid.of a too broad 
interpretation being given to the language. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, it has not been the fn- 
tention of the committee to include in this bill anything outside 
of what is specifically mentioned and enumerated, except sonie- 
thing of the same nature or kind that might have been over- 
looked; in other words, none of the baser metals were intended 
to be included in the bill. 

I might state, Mr. President, that this measure was under con- 
sideration by the committee for over 30 days, and, after hearings, 
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these matters were gone into quite fully and considered by 
nearly every member of the committee at some time during 
those hearings, The committee is unanimous in support of the 
bill and in reporting it to the Senate. Any other metals, such 
as gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc, it was understood were 
not to be covered by nor included in the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I was called from the Chamber and have not 
had the advantage of hearing all of the statements which have 
been made by the Senator having this bill in charge. Has the 
Senator explained the reason for a measure so extraordinary 
as the one under consideration? 

Mr. HENDERSON. In a general way, Mr. President, I have 
stated it. 

Mr. KING. May I state as a premise to the question that I 
have just suggested and one which I shall propound that re- 
cently when in the West I met a number of individuals who 
have mineral properties and mines of the character described in 
this bill who evinced no desire to have the Government take 
over their mineral properties. They were satisfied with the high 
prices the market afforded them for their metals. A number 
of the individuals who had large and extensive sulphur de- 
posits were anxious to have the Government, if it needed the 
sulphur, purchase the same; but they did not want the Govern- 
ment to mine their properties. I can not understand the reason 
for the Government embarking upon the mining business, and 
that is one of the purposes of this bill, as I understand. I would 
like to add, however, that this bill was reported but a day or 
two ago, and I procured a copy of it only a few minutes since. 
The testimony taken by the committee has not yet been printed, 
and Senators not members of the committee reporting the bill 
are at a disadvantage and are not advised as to the facts calling 
for this bill, or the full scope and purpose of the same. If we 
throw open the mineral lands of the United States to public oc- 
cupancy and do not hamper by unjust and improper regulations 
of the Interior Department or other governmental agencies the 
development of the mineral lands, the ability and the genius of 
the American people will uncover and exploit e mineral 
wealth lying hidden in the ground. Is there any necessity for 
the Government going into the mining business? If it does so, 
it goes into the business in competition with those who are now 
engaged in the business. Are there any restrictions in the bill 
as to wages which the Government shall pay to the men whom it 
employs? If not, the Government may take over the sulphur 
mines, the fluorspar mines, and other mining properties referred 
to in this bill without limitation and upon the wages which it 
pays, and, of course, by the extravagant methods which the Gov- 
ernment always adopts it would drive every private enterprise 
out of the business. Of course, the result would be the aug- 
mentation of the price of metals. 

The observations which I have made are rather generaliza- 
tions instead of questions, but the Senator has seen the drift of 
my mind; and, if he cares to do so, it would afford me very 
great pleasure to have him make such explanations as he may 
wish respecting those matters. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator 
from Utah, I will state that it is not the intention of the com- 
mittee to put the Government in the mining business; nor is it 
the intention of this bill that the Government shall operate and 
work mines, generally speaking. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator consent to an amendment that 
the Government shall not engage in the mining business and 
that nothing in this bill shall be construed as authorizing the 
Government of the United States to take over the mines and min- 
ing properties herein described and go into the mining business? 

Mr. HENDERSON. No, Mr. President. But the Senator did 
not let me finish my statement. This bill simply provides that 
the Government may take over any idle deposit or mine, and any 
smelter or plant which operates on the specific metals men- 
tioned and described in this bill, and also provides for a leasing 
system and a royalty agreement. I have talked with different 
officials and the heads of some of the departments, relative to 
that very provision, and I can assure the Senator that it is not 
the intention of the Government, unless it becomes absolutely 
necessary, to operate any of these properties; but if the Govern- 
ment were compelled, through force of circumstances, to take 
over any idle mine to get the metal that might be mentioned in 
the bill, it could lease it, so that a private person or a corporation 


could operate it under lease or under royalty agreement. I re- 
peat, therefore, that it is not the intention for the Government to 
go into the operating business itself unless it becomes absolutely 
necessary for the Government to do so; but I would not feel jus- 
tified in tying the hands of the Government, because it might be 
necessary for the Government to take such aetion before we get 
through with this war. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator permit a further 
question? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Certainly, 

Mr. KING. Inviting attention to section 3, to which the 
Senator has just referred, I find that the language is very 
much broader in scope than the interpretation which the Senator 
places upon the section. It reads: 

That the President is authorized to requisition and take over any of 
said necessaries— 

By that, of course, it means any of the mining properties 
referred to in section 1 of the bill, and particularly mining 
properties containing the metals and minerals referred to on 
pages 20 and 21 of the bill now under consideration. The sec- 
tion further authorizes the President “to provide storage facili- 
ties for and to store the same, and to use, distribute, allocate, 
or sell the same; and also to requisition and take over any un- 
developed, insufficiently developed or operated, or idle land or 
deposit, mine, smelter, or plant, or part thereof.” 

Who is to determine whether a mining property is undeveloped 
or insufficiently developed or operated? The mine owner, know- 
ing the situation of the property, and the obstacles which he 
has to encounter in the prosecution of the work, may aver—and 
his knowledge would be much superior to that of some clerk 
sent out from the Bureau of Mines or from the Interior Depart- 
ment in Washington, or one of the clerks of the agency created 
by this bill—that it is being properly and economically de- 
veloped, while one of the clerks or agents sent out by the agency 
or bureau that will have charge of this matter may go to a 
mining property and say, 1 do not think you are developing 
this in the right way; it is underdeveloped; it is not properly 
developed,” and seize the mine and take it away from the owner, 

The bill goes further than the Senator has suggested; it per- 
mits the Government to take charge of any mine described in 
the bill and to operate it, to pay any wages that it pleases, to 
employ any instrumentality that it desires, and to go into com- 
petition thereby with people who are engaged in mining activi- 
ties. It seems to me that it is a very dangerous thing; it seems 
to me with my limited knowledge of the subject that it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary. The high price of metals will command 
their development; all that people need for the purpose of 
developing the minerals is a market, and, of course, man power, 
and the Government would have the same difficulty in getting 
man power as individuals would have. I can not comprehend 
the necessity for this legislatton. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator from Utah will bear in 
mind how this bill came to the Senate he will realize the diffi- 
culties we have had in framing this measure. When the bill 
came over from the House I was afraid that its operation was 
going in some way to interfere with the working of mining 
claims in the West. I found that in the House they had adopted 
the provisions of the Lever bill as to agriculture and applied 
it to mines. That seemed to me wrong, and I felt very great 
disappointment at the form in which the bill had been sent to 
the Senate. 

In that bill as originally introduced there was provided a 
maximum and minimum price, which, I think, is a very bad 
policy, especially as applied to minerals, for in the case of a 
maximum price, unless the maximum is placed very high it is 
usually destructive of the very industry itself. However, after 
discussion of the matter for a long time, the members of the 
committee concluded that they would eliminate the maximum- 
price feature but that they would leave in the minimum-price 
provision. Then the difficulty arose as to what condition the 
Government would be in if the bill provided for the fixing of a 
minimum price—a guaranteed price—as to metals, the quantity 
of which it was difficult to ascertain and determine. The Gov- 
ernment would. have to guarantee the minimum price for a 
considerable period of time—probably for two or three years— 
and if a very great stimulation occurred on account of a high 
minimum price, the result would be that the Government might 
have on its hands millions and millions—-yes, hundreds of mil- 
lions—of tons of metal for which it would have littie use, even 
during the period of the war. Therefore there might accrue an 
immense and indeterminable liability upon the part of the Gov- 
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ernment, but a liability so great that it might almost bankrupt 
the Government. So the Senate committee began to take testi- 
mony. They took testimony every day for fully one month, 
and gradually the idea pervaded the mind of every member of 
the committee that it would not do under any circumstances to 
have a maximum price, and that, considering the liability which 
the Government might incur, it would be very dangerous, indeed, 
to fix a minimum price. The result was that we came to the con- 
clusion that the safest and best way for the Government, and 
also for the miner himself, was to provide for a revolving fund, 
to be placed in the hands of the President, by which he could 
contract for just what he wanted. He would probably make his 
contracts for a larger amount of metal than he really needed, 
because in a good many instances he would not be able to get 
the production which a steadily producing mine can be relied 
upon to yield; but, nevertheless, in order to encourage the 
mining of these minerals, we felt that the way to do it was to 
contract for them and buy them, and that is the spirit of this 
bill. It provides a fund and authorizes the President to buy and 
then fo sell these minerals which are needed in commerce, in the 
“manufacture of explosives, and all kinds of armaments. That 
was the situation that confronted us. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. The Government may already buy and doubtless 
is buying whatever is required for governmental purposes. So 
what is the necessity for this grant of power? - 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In the first place, it is contemplated that 
the Government will make contracts with the miners in regard 
to working prospects that are not now paying, for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the development of those mines and bringing 
forth and producing the minerals. The object is to give them 
a sufficient price to stimulate production. 

These minerals have gone up considerably in price, and there 
is some stimulation by reason of that fact; but the object of this 
bill is to get these metals in quantity. Because so many of them 
are found in other parts of the world, the shipping facilities 
being inadequate to bring them over here, it was deemed by those 
who heard the testimony that it would be best to stimulate and 
encourage production by making large contracts, something which 
probably never would be considered in time of peace, but which, 
nevertheless, was considered absolutely necessary for the pur- 
pose of bringing forth and producing these rare minerals. 

That is the object and purpose of the bill. It is not designed 
for the purpose of going into the manufacturing of anything 
or for the purpose of mining. It is said that where there is an 
abandoned mine, which it is thought, if properly developed, 
might produce large quantities of ore, or where a mine is found 
that is not being worked effectively on account of lack of capital 
on the part of the owners of the mine, the Government could 
make those mines heavy producers, either by making tempting 
contracts for their ores or by taking over the mines. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon a fur- 
ther interruption? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. The Government now in many lines of industry 
and activity, particularly war activities, has been compelled to 
enter into contracts for the purchase of important commodities 
used in war preparations. It has made contracts, I am advised, 
for the acquisition of steel and steel products and other com- 
modities which will suggest themselves readily to the mind of 
the Senator. It has made contracts extending over a consider- 
able period ; it has made contracts for the purchase of wool, for 
the purchase of blankets and shoes, and these contracts extend 
over a period of several months, and, indeed, I am advised, for 
one year and possibly more. The Government requires, if I 
understand the Senator rightly, some of these metals, perhaps 
all of them. Why may not the Government enter into contracts 
with the owners of mines and prospects, those who are produc- 
ing these metals or those who may contemplate producing them, 
for the purpose of acquiring such as the Government may need 
in its war activities? If it can make contracts for the pur- 
chase of steel and other war necessities, why may it not make 
contracts now for the purchase of needed metals without any 
additional legislation? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator 
I will say that those who are familiar with all of the legisla- 
tion to which the Senator has referred have concluded that the 
Government can not make the character of contract that is in- 
tended to be made under this bill; and, even if it could, there 
are some features of the contract which it likely would not 
make under existing law. These are not contracts of that exact 
nature where you can buy a great quantity of copper by the 


pound, and know that when you make the contract you will get 
the exact amount. The object is to make a contract with a man 
who will go out and find these metals, to encourage the produc- 
tion of a mine that is being operated at a very small output, and 
so stimulate it, either by increase of price or by loans or in any 
other manner, as to make it a large producer. It was thought 
that that power did not exist under the laws that have been 
passed up to this time. This bill comes from the department, 
and while at first it seemed to me an objectionable bill, it has 
turned out, in my judgment, to be one that will stimulate the 
production of these rare metals. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. KING. I invite the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that many of the metals herein referred to have been produced, 
probably in limited quantities, some of them in large quantities, 
in the past; but by reason of the fact that the demands for the 
products were not very great, there has been more or less of a 
subsidence of production, and possibly in some instances a com- 
plete cessation of production. Take, for instance, sulphur: I 
remember that a number of years ago, in the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent, there was a considerable produc- 
tion, but the production in other States was so much greater and 
so much cheaper that the sulphur mines there shut down. Now 
there is great activity, and they are starting them up again be- 
cause of the increased price. There is not a single metal re- 
ferred to in this section but that will be produced if the market 
demands it and if it is in this country; and you do not need to 
have the Government projected into the field as a producer in 
order to stimulate production. If there is a market for the 
product, men will go and get it out of the ground. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there is this objection to 
that, which does not follow the course of the Senator: In order 
to develop mines you often have to have large quantities of 
money, and the owner may not have the money; then the price 
of the product may be up for the next six months and then it 
may fall flat. You have to lay out a development plan for your 
mine that may mean the expenditure of thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars. Men are not going to undertake that expendi- 
ture on the basis of a mere temporary increase or variation in 
the market price. This bill is for the purpose of making it pos- 
sible for owners of mines to make contracts with the Govern- 
ment on a large scale, even at a higher price than the ruling 
price might be, so that if the Government needs a particular 
element, or needs a particular acid, or needs a particular ore, it 
can get it; and the Government wants to get as much of it from 
this country as it can. 

We are cut off from some sources of supply by reason of the 
fact that our ships can not go to all parts of the world and by 
reason of the fact that these ores that are wanted very much 
can not be obtained from abroad. Now, an element of cost that 
might be considered by the President in endeavoring to make a 
contract is the question of the high cost of transportation from 
the foreign country or the South American country to our shores 
and the difficulty of getting it here. This bill is supposed to 
give him complete control of all those conditions. It is a grant 
of great power. There is no doubt about that. It is subject to 
abuse. It might be abused; that is true; and it may be that the 
authorities would contract at higher prices than would develop 
in the ordinary course. When you consider, however, that we 
are in war, when you consider that these things are necessary, 
and necessary to be had quickly, you can readily see tat a bill 
of this kind is much more conservative than the bill that came 
over from the House, or the bill that was introduced in the 
Senate, by which maximum and minimum prices are fixed as to 
all of these metals produced throughout the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In the observations thus far submitted I have not 
made any complaint about the extensive powers granted to the 
President and to the department or agency that will carry the 
terms of this bill into execution. What I have been complain- 
ing of, in a mild way, was the lack of necessity for the enactment 
of a measure of this character, and what the Senator has said 
confirms the views which I have announced. He has just stated 
that because of the lack of shipping facilities we have been un- 
able to get some of these metals from other countries. That 
being true, if we can not get them from other countries, it is 
manifest that we must get them at home. That means, then, 
that private capital, private endeavor, will go into the moun- 
tains and into the mines and produce these metals which are 
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absolutely necessary now. The cost of the past will not be a 
mensure of the cost of the present or the profits which will be 
yielded to the domestic producers. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is right. 

Mr. KING, I think the logical conclusion of the Senator's 
argument is this: We need these metals. We can produce them 
in our own country. Heretofore we have acquired most of them 
or some of them from abroad. We can not get them from 
abroad now because of lack of shipping facilities, It necessarily 
follows, therefore, from the Senator's position, that they will 
be produced here by individuals, because the profits will be so 
great as to be an inducement for them to engage in their produc- 
tion. The condition in this respect is just the same as it is with 
a multitude of things which the Government to-day is requiring, 
and hundreds of new enterprises and new plants have been 
started up by private individuals to meet the growing demands 
of the Government necessitated by the war. So it will be here. 

It does seem to me that the Senator’s argument leads to the 
conclusion that private capital, private ingenuity, and private 
industry will go out and develop the mining districts as they 
have developed the mining regions of our country in the past. 
The Senator knows that the profits, or the hope of profits, upon 
the part of the miner have led to the development of the great 
mining industry of our country; and the Government, by rea- 
son of the very sensible policy which it has pursued in the past, 
in contradistinction to the old, obsolete policy pursued by Mexico 
and by Spain—and by our Government, by the way, in the early 
days—has encouraged the development of the mining resources 
of eur country. Coal has been produced in great abundance; 
lead and silver and gold and the precious metals and the other 
metals and minerals have been produced in great abundance; 
and, according to the demands of the people, by the wise and 
liberal policy which our Government bas pursued. All that we 
need to do now is to pursue the same wise policy, and with the 
high prices that these metals will bring in the market there 
will be produced whatever the Government requires and what- 
ever private enterprise requires. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I agree with everything 
the Senator says except this: He seems to think that the prices 
now are sufficient to stimulate production, whereas we know 
from the quantity we are receiving and the very little that is 
being taken out of the rocks that the production has not been 
stimulated enough to give us the amount we need and the 
amount which these experts say is necessary to properly prose- 
cute the war. We have been stimulating other things, and the 
proposition is as to whether or not we should stimulate the pro- 
duction of these rare metals. We have therefore given the 
President the power to make contracts not only as to mines 
which produce regularly so much per month but with those that 
are depleted, that have been successful in days when mining 
operations were in full blast and afterwards stopped because 
of some disaster or something happened by reason of which 
they could not produce. 

A bill of this kind, or something of this nature, is deemed by 
the powers that be absolutely necessary, and in response to 
that need these three bills have been presented. In my judg- 
ment the safest bill, the fairest bill, the bill that will not get 
the Government into deep water, Is the bill we have before 
us, rather than the House bill, which provides for a maximum 
price for everything that is produced in the United States. in 
the way of these metals, or a minimum price, under which the 
Government, by guaranteeing the price of all that. might be 
produced, might be involved in a liability of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I see that this bill proposes to establish in 
Washington another bureau and appropriates for the purpose 
the sum of $500,000, 

Mr. SHAFROTH.. Oh, no. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator think that sum of money 
will be needed to establish a bureau in Washington just for the 
mining interests of this country? Where are we going to put 
all these people? What are we going to do with them? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr, President, we have things that need 
attention, and we must have the machinery with which to deal 
with them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How does the Senator arrive at the sum of 
$500,000 fer administrative purposes? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, that seems to be the amount 
that it was felt would surely cover it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Who estimated it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think it was estimated by the Bureau 


of Mines; was it not? 
Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President—— 
Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, the situation now rela- 
tive to some of these matters is most critical. As a matter of 
fact, I do not feel at liberty to speak of it on the floor of the 
Senate, and the $500,000 provided in this bill for administrative 

by some has been deemed too small. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, the whole Mining Bureau of the 

United States does not cost that much. 
Mr. HENDERSON. In this connection, I wish to state that 
already the head of one of the departments in Washington has 
sent abroad an employee of his department in order to investi- 
gate the conditions relative to some of these metals and paid 
the expenses of this trip from his own funds. Officially he did 
not have a 5-cent piece for the purpose. There are metals 
that we need, which we can get in other countries, but we can 
not get them here. It is impossible to get them here. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This appropriation does not call for that. 
This is administrative. This is to pay salaries. This is to buy 
stationery. You propose to give some men 5100, 000 salary, I 

Mr. HENDERSON. No; not at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This provides for the appropriation of a 
lump sum. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The bill provides, as you will find, that 
out of this fund they could send a man to South America; they 
could send a man to South Africa; they could send a man to 
China. For instance, suppose you need some antimony and 
had to get it right away, you could send wherever necessary 
to get it. In other words, this bill will put us in a position 
where, after the war, we will have these raw materials at our 
fingers’ ends; and it is the desire, as I understand it, of the Gov- 
ernment to be in a position to control the raw materials. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But $500,000 is appropriated here, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the payment of administrative expenses. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That would be part of the administra- 
tive expenses. 
Mr. OVERMAN. To send a man to Europe? 

Mr. HENDERSON. It would be part of the administration. 
You could not take any of it from the $50,000,000. The 
$50,000,000 provided for in the next chapter is simply for the 
purchase of the metals referred to in the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Referring to what the Senator has suggested 
about the Government sending somebody abroad for the pur- 
pose of getting minerals or metals that are required, and the 
necessity, perhaps, in the future, of doing so, there is not a 
department of the Government to-day-—that is, the War De- 
partment or the Navy Department—that might want those 
metals but that has the authority, if it needs those metals for 
war purposes, to buy them, no matter where it needs them; 
and if it is necessary to send a man abroad to get the metals 
it can do so. This appropriation is not necessary. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think the Sena- 
tor from Utah must be mistaken. The Government has the 
right to buy metals to be used in its own plants, but it has not 
the right to buy metals and allocate them to those concerns 
which are manufacturing commodities for the Government. In 
other words, the Government has not the right to buy pig iron 
and allocate it to the steel plants of the country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not agree with the broad 
statement submitted by my distinguished friend, to whose su- 
perior judgment I always am glad to yield due deference. It 
seems to me very clear that if the War Department, for in- 
stance, had a contract with the Bethlehem Steel Works for the 
purpose of producing cannon, and the Bethlehem Steel Works 
should say, “We need some vanadium, or some other rare 
metal, and the Government must aid us in securing it.“ the 
Government could send abroad for it,-or buy it at home, and 
deliver it, or—using the exptession of the Senator—allocate it 
to those corporations here that are engaged in the production 
of munitions or ordnance for the Government, deducting it, of 
course, from the price ultimately to be paid. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will say to the Senator that 
one of the great objects of this bill is to provide some agency of 
the Government which can do that very thing; and the reason 
why we want to provide for it is that no agency of the Govern- 
ment is now authorized to do that. At any rate, the combined 
judgment and information of all of the members of the Mining 
Committee was that no existing agency was authorized to per- 
form such functions; and it therefore became necessary and is 
necessary to create an agency to do the precise thing which the 
Senator from Utah thinks ought to be done. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
think this is a fair illustration of the condition which prevails 
with respect to these metals: The Government of the United 
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States is spending millions of dollars, hundreds of millions, for 
blankets and for woolen goods for the soldiers. I have not any 
doubt, and I do not think the Senator can have any doubt, but 
that the Government of the United States could go out and pur- 
chase wool in the market, deliver it to the corporations which 
have the contracts for making the blankets and the woolen 
goods, and charge them the price of the wool, or such price as 
the Government desired, and it would go in diminution of the 
final payment which the Government was to make. If the 
Senator will pardon me further, I am assured by one of the 
members of the Committee on Military Affairs, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Kimsy], that it has already been done, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it has not been done. 
According to my information, it has not been done. Of course, 
I am not familiar with the woolen industry; but, as I under- 
stand the woolen situation, it is simply this: The War Indus- 
tries Board got the woolgrowers and the wool dealers together, 
and they came to a mutual agreement as to the price of wool 
and as to the allocation of wool; but no agency of the United 
States has gone out to buy the raw wool and allocate it to the 
various factories of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that he 
is mistaken. The Government of the United States has com- 
mandeered all'the wool in the United States. It has designated 
certain places to which that wool shall be shipped. It has ap- 
pointed agents to place a value upon the wool, and only yester- 
day I saw a valuation of 61} cents a pound put upon a shipment 
from my State. The Government pays that price for the wool. 
The wool is in a warehouse designated by the Government of the 
United States, in Boston; and there is not a single pound of 
wool in the United States that can be sold other than to the 
United States. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as I said, I am 
not as familiar with the wool situation as I am with some of 
these other things, but I am still not convinced that the state- 
ment of the senior Senator from Utah is correct. My informa- 
tion is that the Government is not putting its dollars into the 
purchase of that wool; that the War Industries Board had the 
woolgrowers and the wool dealers come into a conference and 
by agreement fix the price; and that the War Industries Com- 
mittee is handling this wool with funds furnished by the manu- 
facturers of the wool. The same question arose with regard to 
sugar. There was no fund with which to buy sugar, and so the 
refiners of the country came to a voluntary agreement to put 
up the money with which to finance the Cuban crop of sugar 
and allocate it among themselves. It was a voluntary organiza- 
tion. If any fund has been put at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of the United States with which to go out into the West 
and buy wool and turn it over to a woolen manufacturer up in 
Boston, I do not know where the law for it can be found. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the Senator has a per- 
fect right to doubt my statement; but I can tell the Senator the 
names of the men who have been appointed by the Government 
to buy wool in the State of Utah, and they are authorized to 
collect the wool in certain quantities ; and, mind you, the wool is 
paid for by the Government of the United States. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, I know that the 
Senator usually has very accurate information, but my informa- 
tion upen this point is diametrically opposed to what he has 
stated here to be the case in his State. I know that in my State 
they have formed this organization to handle the output of wool; 
but if there is a fund created under this Government with which 
to buy wool and distribute it or allocate it to manufacturers, I 
do not know it, and I should like to have some statement of it 
other than the mere recollection of myself or any other Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator doubt that the Government is 
buying wheat and paying for it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is done with a special fund 
that is specifically provided for. If the Senator wants to follow 
the logic of his argument, there was no necessity for the legis- 
lation which appropriated $150,000,000 with which to handle the 
wheat crop. We had to provide legislation for that. We had to 
make the appropriation of the $150,000,000, and created a fund 
with which to do just that thing, and gave specific authority for 
It; but, so far as wool is concerned, or any of these metals, I do 
not know of any such authority. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that they are doing it with 
metals. I have never heard it, and I have made no argument 
whatever upon it. I have simply stated the conditions existing 


with regard to wool. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I still think that the Senator 
2 getting detailed information, will find he is mistaken 
about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that only yesterday I received a letter 


from the War Industries Board in answer to a letter of com- 


plaint that I had from one of my constituents that his wool had 
been shipped to Boston, and that it had been valued at 61} cents 
a pound, and that he had been waiting now for some two or 
three weeks for the Government to send him the money for it, 
and asking me to see if the money could not be sent at a very 
ey date, because of the fact that he was in dire necessity 
or it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will ask the Senator if he has 
ascertained what official of the United States is authorized to 
pay for that wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the same official that had power to 
commandeer the wool, and that is the War Department. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What official commandeered the 
wool, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT, I think it was the War Industries Board. I do 
not think there is a member of the Military Affairs Committee 
but that will immediately say that the wool of the United States 
has been commandeered. 

Mr. KIRBY. That is our information. That is the informa- 
tion we have received directly from the people in charge of it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The wool of this country, as I 
understand, has been put at the disposal of the War Industries 
Board by voluntary agreement. They agreed upon the price, 
and the whole matter is being handled by voluntary agreement 
and not under any direct authorization of law for commandeer- 
ing it or purchasing it and allocating it to the industries of the 
country. : 

Mr. President, with regard to this bill, it seems to me tha 
the situation is not adequately understood. The metals men- 
tioned in this bill are rare metals. The quantity of these metals 
required during the war has very greatly increased. If you 
take practically any metal mentioned in the bill, the uses of that 
metal have multiplied many, many fold. 

Take manganese, which has been referred to here. The 
quantity of manganese required has increased several fold. Take 
other metals which were used before the war in small quan- 
tities and are now required in very great quantities. So the 
thing to be accomplished is to get for this country more of these 
rare metals. 

The question of transportation has been referred to as an 
important item, and it is, indeed, an important item; but some 
of these metals were obtained before the war principally in the 
countries which are now at war against us, and so for those 
metals it has become essential to the conduct of the war that 
the supply in the United States should be increased. Now, that 
is the problem. How shall we increase the supply of these 
metals in the United States. The time may come as to some 
of them when we can build ships enough to continue the im- 
portation in sufficient quantities, but we need them now, we 
ought to have them now, and we ought to have the increased 
5 just as soon as it can come. Now, how can we 
do it 

The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna] has suggested that 
the price will supply the demand. The evidence taken before 
the committee shows that the price of many of these metals 
has increased up to 1,000 or 2,000 per cent since the war started. 
It appears in the testimony that the price of nearly every min- 
eral mentioned here which is produced in the United States has 
increased 200 or 300 per cent. But that does not bring enough. 
The reason of it is, and I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Utah and others who are interested in the subject, the 
difficulty in producing a supply of ore of one of these rare 
metals through a mere increase of price without a definite length 
of time for the price to prevail. In order to open up some of 
these prospect mines it is necessary to make a large expenditure. 
Take the supply of manganese, for instance. Manganese is 
found in many sections of the United States, but it is found in a 
peculiar formation. Before the war manganese was imported 
into the United States at such a price that only those producing 
manganese at the very lowest cost could compete with the im- 
portation of manganese, but the price has gone up now very much 
higher than it was. However, a man who has a manganese de- 
posit, or thinks he has it, will not put a large investment in the 
development of that ore unless he is insured in some way of a 
market. He knew the conditions before the war did not justify 
the development of that property. 

Mr. SMOOT. Try a tariff. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. A tariff might cover a little of 
it; it would protect the individual to whom I refer, who is sur- 
rounded with a difficult problem. Any tariff that might be 


thought of would not satisfy him, because he would come in 
competition, even with a reasonable tariff, with the low-cost 
producers of the United States. Senators ought to know that it 
is very much more expensive to develop one property than it is 
One deposit may be several miles from a railroad, 


another. 
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and the cost of transportation under existing conditions may be 
prohibitive. If you are going to develop that property and 
make it to his advantage to produce ore, you have got to give 
him some assurance as to the price which he will receive when 
he gets his product from the ground. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit a suggestion right there? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Government is confronted with the same 
situation now with respect to lead and copper. In order to 
enable those who are producing copper for the Government to 
do so at any sort of a living price it has to fix 26 cents a pound 
on copper, as a result of which the few mines that produce very 
cheaply are making stupendous profits. The same situation 
the Senator alluded to exists in almost every activity because 
there are no two producers of anything, whether it is shoes or 
anything that enters into the consumption of life where the 
cost of production is the same to each individual who is produc- 
ing it. There is always an advantage, great or small, in favo 
of one producer as against another. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What the Senator has said is 
quite true, and it is to obviate the evil which the Senator has 
suggested that this bill was prepared. I was coming to that 
situation. In order to control the price of coal a plan was 
adopted of fixing a minimum blanket price on coal. The result 
was just that pictured by the Senator from Utah. It gave to 
the low-cost producers an enormous profit, a profit which they 
never dreamed of getting, and I must say that a large per- 
centage of the coal mined in the United States to-day is being 
sold ut a profit far beyond that which the producers should get. 
But in order to encourage the production of coal and get an in- 
creased supply it was necessary to fix a price which would en- 
able the high-cost producers to live. Now, that was done with 
a blanket price. The evils which have resulted from it are 
many. They are stupendous, as suggested by the Senator from 
Utah. 

The only reason why the Government of the United States 
should not buy all the coal of the country and sell it to the 
consumers is because of the stupendousness of the job. The 
economics in fayor of doing that sort of thing are perfectly 
sound, but when you consider the immense number of customers, 
every household in the land, when you consider that there are 
20,000 concerns mining coal, when you consider the immense 
quantity of it, you will not find any one individual in the 
United States who would like to tackle the job of buying it and 
selling it. If such a provision could be administered in a 
practical way and without too much of a burden upon the 
Government in such administration economically it would be 
sound, We could buy the coal from the men who produce it at 
a dollar a ton with a reasonable profit, buy it from the men who 
produce it at $3 a ton, only making a reasonable profit, and 
put the whole together in one theoretical bin and sell it out to 
the citizens of the country at a reasonable and average price. 
That is the ideal thing to do, but when you come to put it into 
practical operation it is impossible or it is impracticable to do it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 
> Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 

owa. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I can not sit still under the statement just 
made by the Senator from New Mexico. I agree with him that 
there is, theoretically, but one way in which to handle the coal 
situation, and everything that has been said with regard to the 
injustice of fixing a price even in a limited district is true, but 
I believe it is entirely practical to pursue the plan set forth in 
our statutes. When Congress passed the fuel-control bill it gave 
to the Fuel Administrator the power to fix a price or to buy 
and sell at a uniform price.- 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am rather inclined to cast 
some doubt upon the power of the Fuel Administration to buy 
all the coal of the country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from New Mexico will ex- 
amine the statute he will have no doubt about it at all, because 
it was the subject of a great deal of consideration in the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] introduced the amendment which was a composite, 
a part.of his authorship and a part of mine, and I presented it, 
insisting that purchase and sale was the only way in which the 
matter could be dealt with without allowing some operators to 
earn enormous profits and other operators to go without any. 
I am sure the Senator will find that it is in the statute. I 
wanted that plan. I wanted to see the administration adopt 
that plan. I think it must adopt that plan if the war is to con- 
tinue very long. I could not sit by and hear it said that the 


plan was impractical and could not be adopted without at least 
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raising my yoice in protest against the statement. I think it 


is the only plan. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thank the Senator from Iowa 
for his observations. It may be, I am willing to assume, that 
the statement of the Senator is correct as to the present pro- 
vision of the law, but it has been found impractical for the 
reasons I have stated to thus handle the coal situation. But 
when you come to metals it is impossible in a greater degree to 
encourage their production in the way that the production of 
coal is sought to be encouraged, because the cost of production 
of these metals varies to such a great degree more than the 
production of coal that it is impossible to apply the same 
method of handling the problem, 

Take the wheat crop of the country. The quantity of wheat 
which can be produced is certain, within reasonable limitations. 
The cost of the production of wheat is likewise reasonably cer- 
tain. You may fix a price which will not give too great a profit 
to one concern or prevent the other from a reasonable prospect 
of a profit. So with regard to coal. But when you come to fix 
a blanket price upon these metals you are confronted with a 
situation about which there is no ascertainable information as 
to the cost of production or the supply which can be obtained. 
The mining of ore, and especially of these rarer ores, is highly 
speculative, and the only way to encourage the production of 
such a metal as that is to deal with the individual in a way 
which will induce him to enter into a speculative undertaking. 

You can not fix a blanket price for all these rarer metals upon 
a speculative basis in order to increase their production, We 
have mines throughout the country producing some of these 
metals to a greater or less extent. We are producing of these 
metals a very large percentage, and in order to get a greater 
production it would be unwise to increase the price which the 
persons at the present time are obtaining, and the prices which 
they are obtaining to-day are admittedly high. There is not a 
metal mentioned here where the producers are complaining of 
the price, but there are many prospects throughout the country 
where the owners are hesitating about developing the mines. 
They have the prospect, but in order to develop it a large in- 
vestment must be made. They are unwilling to make the in- 
vestment unless they are assured of a market. They want the 
market. How are you going to insure the market? So instead 
of making a blanket price under this bill, the Government agent 
will go to the prospector and agree with him that if he will 
produce within the next two years a given number of tons of 
the specified ore he shall receive a fixed price for it. Thereupon, 
being assured of a market for a definite quantity of ore, he makes 
his investment; he develops his property; he produces the ore, 
and it goes into the plants of the country for war purposes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In line with what the Senator is saying I 
want to cite an illustration of what occurred in the State of 
Colorado with respect to molybdenum, which is a rare metal, 
and which at one time sold for an enormous price. Knowing 
that there was some in a certain region of our State, parties 
concluded that they would open up a mine, and they did so at 
a very great expense. Then the price of molybdenum went down, 
and the result is that the mine is not being worked at the pres- 
ent time. You have got to give, as the Senator says, a definite 
period of time for the operation of the contract, or a contract 
for a certain number of tons of ore, in order that they will un- 
dertake the development of the mine. 

Mr. KING. .Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator’s contention, the 
Government of the United States needs a large quantity of these 
rare metals. Conceding that to be true, why may not the Gov- 
ernment make a contract for the purchase, even though that 
contract does extend beyond a few months, and extend it for 
two years? 
ee ONES of New Mexico. That is exactly the purpose of 

s ; 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator deny that the Government has 
the power now to contract for those things which it requires in 
the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I stated in the beginning that it 
was just the purpose of this bill to confer the power. The Gov- 
ernment has not the power at the present time. 

Mr. KING. I beg respectfully to dissent from the position of 
the Senator. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me suggest to the Senator, if the Goy- 
ernment has the power now, what harm can there be in reliey- 
ing the minds of people who think it has not the power? 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I happen to know this. In 
talking with Mr. Baruch about this very situation he said he 
had been making contracts that there was no authority for in 
law, and in so doing he was involving his private fortune; 
but he is willing to do so in order to get the metals and carry 
on the war. What we are seeking to do now is to confer the 
authority to give some legal sanction to what the War Indus- 
tries Board has been doing, jeopardizing the private fortunes of 
members of that board. 

Mr. President, I think if the Senator from Utah understood 
this bill he would not oppose it. I am not surprised that all 
Senators do not understand the bill. It is impossible for Sen- 
ators to understand all the bills that are introduced here. It is 
only upon discussion that they can be made clear, and that is 
the purpose of the discussion now. I believe when this bill is 
understood it will meet with the approval of every Member of 
the Senate. I do not know of any substantial objection which 
can be urged to it. There is no objection which could be urged 
to it if you assume, as I think every Senator must assume, that 
there is an absolute necessity for increasing the production of 
these minerals. If you once agree to the premise that the 
quantity of these minerals must be increased, then I think you 
will agree that the method proposed by the bill is the best one 
at least that has been suggested for bringing about the in- 
crease. If you assume that it must be increased, then I ask 
anyone in the Senate Chamber to propose any other method 
which is better than this. If he will do it I am ready to accept 
that other method. 

The Mines and Mining Committee went into this subject and 
spent weeks on it. We tried to find out some way whereby it 
could be done and cause just as little disturbance of business 
as possible. We wanted to keep this business especially as 
nearly along peace-time lines as it was possible to do it. We 
did not want to interfere with any miner or any operator who 
is handling these ores, but we were confronted with a condition 
where it was necessary to increase production. 

Now, how are you going to do it? We came to the conclusion 
that instead of having a licensing system and putting all the 
miners of the country under a license, instead of creating here 
in Washington a great bureau to supervise the business of every 
miner in the country, we would give somebody authority to go 
to the man with a prospect, to go to the man with a mine that 
needs further development, and say to him: “If you will fur- 
nish so many tons of ore to the Government in the next two 
years, we will give you a definite price for it.“ If you do that, 
you will increase production. It does not mean that you shall 
give the same price to all the men mining the same class of ore. 
You may let the present price remain where it is as to existing 
producers, but when you want to encourage a man to develop a 
new mine, to extend his operations which will require the in- 
vestment of capital, you agree with him upon the price of his 
output for a definite length of time. 

I will ask any Senator, Is not that the business way of 
handling this problem? Can you suggest a better? Will not 
that accomplish the results which we seek if it can be brought 
about, and will it not be brought about with the very least 
expense te the Government of the United States? 

Mr. President, that is all that is involved in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will the Senator permit an inter- 
rogatory? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I wish to express myself as being in 
hearty sympathy with the purpose of the bill as explained by 
the Senators who have been on the floor in advocacy of it. But 
I was wondering, in looking at page 21, whether or not you had 
not included in the metals a great number that were not neces- 
sary to be included. Some of them I notice in reading it over 
are commonly distributed and some are found in very large 
quantities. My only suggestion is that probably it would re- 
lieve some opposition to the bill on the part of some Members of 
the Senate if in the bill we included those prime necessities of 
which the Senator has so well spoken, where we can not im- 
port the metals or where they do not exist for importation, 
where our allies are needing them as badly as we, and where 
they are produced in a country with which we are at war, and 
it becomes essential for us by any sort of means within ordi- 
nary common sense to provide them for carrying on the war. 
Does not the Senator think it weakens the bill by including so 
many metals in it that are not_essential? I think it would re- 
lieve some opposition to the bill if nothing was permitted that 
was net absolutely necessary. For instance, take antimony. 
We might enten into a discussion to see if the production of anti- 
mony needs to be developed. I suggest to the Senator in charge 


of the bill that it would facilitate its passage if nothing was 
included in its operation except the classification of essential 
minerals. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The suggestions of the Senator 
from Arizona are in entire harmony with the thought which 
came to my mind soon after we started in to taking testimony 
on the bill. I was of the same mind the Senator seems to have 
at the present time, and we tried to take out these metals so 
that we could limit the bill in its operation to a specified few. 
But the more we tried to do that the more difficult it became. 
We found that the ramifications of these various industries are 
such that the very next day after passing the bill it might be nec- 
essary to include in it some metal which we had left out, owing 
to prospective conditions, which do not necessarily exist to-day, 
but which we could see would in all likelihood exist in the near 
future. That is why we put them in. I will state, however, that 
this whole machinery is simply to conserve the power and fur- 
nish the means for doing these things when the necessity arises. 
The necessity is apparent and it is acute with regard to certain . 
of these metals, but not so acute in regard to others. However, 
I believe that so far as certain conditions are concerned, we 
might for the immediate present leave out several of these 
metals, but after considering the whole field and after trying 
to find out the metals that we could eliminate, we saw that the 
prospect of trouble in the future was so imminent that we de- 
cided we had better put them in here, as the metals would not 
be 3 under this power if they could be handled with- 
out 

I want to refer to another objection of the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kins] with regard to putting the Government into the 
mining business. I think the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Henpvenrson] very ably explained what was intended by that 
provision of the bill. It is not to put the Government in the 
mining business. On the other hand, we want to keep the Gov- 
ernment out of the mining business so long as it can be done. 
But take at least some of the metals here. I will mention 
graphite, for instance. In one section of the country there is a 
most valuable graphite mine, but it is in litigation and is not 
being worked. The owners of the property are unable to get the 
matter decided, to get the title clear, so that either of them can 
work the property. It is idle, although large quantities can be 
produced. If it is necessary to secure graphite for the purpose 
of conducting the war, then I say give some governmental agency 
the power to take over that mine and work it. 

Take sulphur, which can be obtained from a great many of 
th> smelters of the country in quantity, provided the owners 
of the smelter company will put in a considerable investment— 
a large investment, in fact—in order to reclaim the sulphur 
which is disappearing in the fumes; but they are not going to 
do it, because at the prices which obtained prior to the war 
they were not justified in doing it from a commercial stand- 
point. With the present crisis, however, they are more than 
willing to do it, provided they are assured of a market for a 
reasonable length of time. So in that case, when we need the 
sulphur with which to make the sulphuric acid, why should we 
not say to the smelter company, “ We will take so much of 
your sulphur at a given price, delivered within a given period 
of time,” in order to justify the smelter company in reclaiming 
the sulphur? So with these other metals we want to encourage 
production; we must have these minerals for the war. What 
other remedy can you suggest? I ask any Senator to propose 
any scheme which will probably solve this problem in a better 
way than that which is presented by the committee. You 
do not want a minimum price. 

Take one other case, referred to by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, where some metal was selling at $2.50 per pound. It 
was not long until they discovered a whole mountain of it in 
the State of Colorado. Suppose you had put a minimum price 
of $2.50 a pound, which should continue for the next year or 
two years, where would the Government have been? You can 
not put a minimum guarantee on metals of this class. If you 
do, you run the risk of bankrupting the Government. If you 
do not guarantee some sort of a price, you prevent increased 
production. So the way in which to make the guarantee is to 
go to the individual who has the mine, who has the prospect, 
and guarantee to him to take a sufficient quantity of his ore at 
a sufficient price to justify him in producing the ore. Who can 
suggest a better scheme? If there is any other scheme to be 
proposed, I am satisfied the committee will be only too glad to 
receive a suggestion. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have not interrupted my col- 
league to ask a specific question, because there are three or four 
questions which I should like to have answered, and I prefer to 
suggest them all at once, so that they may be answered sepa- 
rately or together. 
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In the first place, I should like to know exactly what it is 
the purpose of the Government to do with the ores of the min- 
erals which it is to purchase. It is not to purchase simply the 
product, the minerals after they are extracted, but also to 
purchase the cres of the minerals. I do not see any provision 
in the bill that the Government shall handle the ores in any way. 
Is it the purpose simply that the Government may contract for 
the mineral itself with a party who is already engaged in the 
extraction of the mineral, and then that the Government shall 
purchase the ores from a prospector or a miner who has dis- 
covered them and shall simply have those ores treated by private 
plants? There is, I believe, no provision for the Government 
treating the ores. / 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the bill contem- 
plates the handling, I will say, of “mineral substances and 
ores, minerals, intermediate metallurgical products, metals, 
alloys, and chemical compounds thereof.” So I take it, as to a 
given metal, that the agency of the Government which is 
created in this bill would handle the product at the particular 
stage where its purpose is best to be accomplished. 

Mr. FALL. If the Government itself does not purchase the 
ores it will offer no inducement to the miner who has not a 
plant. If it is going to induce the miner to produce more ore, 
especially where the particular mineral mentioned here in such 
ore would be, as it generally is, a side product or a by-product 
of such ore, the Government must purchase the ore. 

I was merely interested to learn how it was proposed to handle 
these ores, for the purpose of the bill, as I understand it has 
been announced by the members of the committee who have 
referred to it, is to induce the production of more ores contain- 
ing these metals, the opening up of more mines. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. I am asking for information. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator from New Mexico will 
read section 3 he will find this language: 

Sec. 3. That the President Is authorized to requisition and take over 
any of said necessaries, to provide storage facilities for and to store 
the same, and to use, distribute, allocate, or sell the same; and also to 
requisition and take over any undeveloped, insufficiently developed or 
operated, or idle land or deposit, mine, smelter, or plant, or part thereof, 
producing or, in his judgment, capable of producing, said necessaries 
and to develop and operate the same, either through the agencles here- 
inafter mentioned, or under lease or royalty agreement, or in any other 
manner, 

Mr. FALL, Yes; I had read that, and that was the reason 
why I was trying to get the ideas of the committee as to whether 
the Government would first contract for ores, and then, not being 
able to extract the mineral, to sell them to some one who would 
reduce them and extract it. For instance, radium is a product 
of three particular ores. Does the Government propose to con- 
tract for the ores from which radium is derived and then to 
sell those ores to some one who is engaged in the business of 
extracting the radium from them, or does it propose to com- 
mandeer the concentrators or other plants for the reduction of 
radium itself? If so, it strikes me that the powers given to the 
corporation in this bill—this I suggest merely from a cursory 
examination of the bill—are scarcely broad enough. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, so far as I am 
concerned, as a member of the committee I desire to say that it 
is not the purpose to interfere with the existing machinery for 
the handling of these ores and metals any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to bring about an increased produc- 
tion. Some of the terms used in the bill will not apply to all 
classes of ores. As my colleague well knows, all ores are not 
handled alike, and the process of producing a commercial metal 
from one ore is not the same as to other ores. The terms of 
this bill were simply made as broad as they are for the purpose 
of touching the situation at the point where it would cause the 
least inconvenience and would bring about the best result. That 
is why the word “alloys” was used in the bill, and also the 
words “ metallurgical products.” As to the metals which are 
alloys or products which go through a particular chemical and 
metallurgical process, through various reduction and refining 
plauts, it was intended to have those terms broad enough to 
confer the power to deal with these various metals in a practical 
way. 

Mr. FALL. 
reads: 

The following named mineral substances and ores, minerals, inter- 
mediate metallurgical products— 

I could understand that, of course. 

Metals 


I can understand that, and even “ alloys.” 
understand “ chemical compounds.” 


The wording of the bill interested me where It 


I might possibly 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am merely 
going to state to my colleague that, owing to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Surra), who criticized that 
language later on, I was going to suggest a modification of it 
so as to remove all doubt. The modification which I had 
thought of suggesting—and, by the way, I will ask my colleague 
to pay attention to it, and, if it does not meet his views, I shall 
be more than glad to receive any further suggestions—was, be- 
ginning on line 22, to change the language to read thus; 

To provide for an cquitable and better distribution of certain mineral 
substances, ores, minerals, intermediate metallurgical products, metals, 
alloys, and chemical compounds thereof, to wit— 

Then follow the names of those articles. I think, as thus 
amended, the purpose is perfectly clear, and the language would 
apply only to just what is intended to be included. 

Mr. FALL. The idea that suggests itself to me, and one that 
I should like to understand how it can be worked out, is this: 
Antimony, of course, is a mineral; arsenic and the other sub- 
stances mentioned here are minerals; the bill not only refers 
to minerals or to chemical compounds thereof but to the ores of 
the minerals. 

So far as the miner is concerned, he is most interested in hav- 


ing a market for his ores; he very seldom handles the mineral 


itself, which is the product of his ores. That is the first proposi- 
tion. 

The second proposition is, Is the Government in its power of 
requisition to be restricted to the ores of such minerals as are 
mentioned here whether the specific mineral constitutes the 
greater value of such ore or not? Is it to be left to commandeer 
ores, for instance antimonial ores of silver, where the value of 
the silver would be 500 times that of the antimony? Is it to be 
restricted to the carnotite ores from which radium is produced, 
or can it also requisition pitchblende ores from which radium 
was formerly produced until the discovery of carnotite de- 
posits of which are found in Colorado almost exclusively? If 
the Government is to have the power to requisition pitchblende 
ores, for example, it would then, of course, unless confined to 
such pitchblende ores as those of which radium constitutes the 
principal value, have power to commandeer all gold, and par- 
ticularly gold and copper mines in which pitchblende is found 
in combination. Is that the intention? I presume it is not, for 
radium presumably is the substance aimed at here as one of the 
peculiar or precious metals. 

The Government has already tried the radium industry for 
itself through the loan of a factory and the use of carnotite 
ores given to it, and I think it has discovered, despite all the 
talk here three years ago or more, that radium could be pro- 
duced by private individuals and bought by the Government at 
much less than it was possible for the Government to produce 
it, even with the loan of a complete plant, which had been 
turned over to it, and with such ores as it could obtain even 
by gift. $ 

Those are questions, of course, that may not suggest them- 
selves as being of such importance to the members of the com- 
mittee as I place upon them, but it strikes me that there must 
be some provision for answering them, or else the yery object 
which would induce some of us to vote for this bill would not 
be obtained. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, let me suggest to the 
Senator that no Senator connected with the Committee on Mines 
und Mining has any particular pride of opinion in respect to the 
language of this bill. 

Mr. FALL. I understand that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And they are perfectly willing to aceept 
any suggestion that will tend to perfect the bill. We have con- 
sidered and framed this bill in an effort to get a more satis- 
factory measure. As it came to us it was not only crude but 
embodied principles to which not one of us would subscribe. It 
has been amended and put in its present form, but if other sug- 
gestions can be made by the Senator from New Mexico or any 
other Senator which will improve the bill we shall be glad to 
have them do so. In fact, I understand it is contemplated, in 
order to give Senators an opportunity to examine into the bill 
to-morrow, to adjourn over until Wednesday. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, of course my sole object now is 
to make these suggestions in order that they may be borne in 
mind, if deemed worthy of consideration, by the Members of the 
committee who had the preparation of the bill in hand and 
who are much more familiar with its language and exactly what 
they intended to do than I am. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I suggest to the Senator that the best 
way to get the opinion of the committee in the matter would be 
for him to frame the exact language which he desires incorpo- 
rated in the bill. 
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Mr. FALL. ‘When I understand exactly what the eommittee 
want, which I am trying to arrive at now by my questions, 
then I will have much less trouble in undertaking to frame 
any amendment which I may desire to offer. For that reason 
I have asked as to what provision is intended as to the treat- 
ment of ores of certain minerals and as to what the committee 
had in mind as to the mineral value of such ores. For instance, 
pyrites might be a by-product of copper mines, and yet of the 
two minerals the copper might constitute a very much greater 
value of the ore, just as silver and gold are a by-product of 
copper mines, ‘The majority of minerals, aside from the earthy 
minerals that the committee has mentioned, are obtained as 
by-products of other minerals and from the extraction of other 
minerals. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I think that:it was the in- 
‘tention of the committee to provide that if the Government 
wanted a certain mineral that is referred to in the bill that it 
should go to the miners, seek them out or advertise for them, 
amd contract for the desired mineral. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator will understand my question was 
directed to the requisitioning feature, the commandeering fen- 
ture of the bill; that is, is it the object or the idea of the com- 
anittee that minerals such as copper would be subject to the 
commandeering feature of this bill because by-products such as 
antimony or other minerals mentioned specifically herein might 
be obtained in the treatment of copper ore? 

Mr..SHAFROTH. I do not think it was the intention of the 
committee that that should be the case. 

Mr. FALL. Then I think that language should be guarded. 

Mr. SHaFROTH. Perhaps that is true. 

Mr. FALL. Now, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator what is intended by the provision from line 20, on page 
23, down to aud including line 3, on the following page? I -will 
ask the Senator first to allow me to call his attention to the fol- 
lowing language in the report of Secretary Lane, which I find 
accompanying this bill: 

The Government may enforce cconomies in the preparation and use of 
the diferent commodities. 

It seems to me from Secretary Lane’s language that he had 
In view much more than simply the inducement to the miner to 
produce more metal, and the formation of a company, which in 
fact would be merely a metals buying and selling company, in 
order that the United States might have the advantage of dis- 
tributing such minerals as it brought under the provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. -Of course, Mr. President, it was the ob- 
ject to bave these minerals or ores allocated. 

Mr. FALL. Yes; I understand that; but that is not the sole 
-object or one of the principal objects set forth by the Secretary. 

Mr. -SHAFROTH. I think also there is included the power 
So to regulate the quantity as to promote its economical use. 
I think there is a provision in the bill which relates to that; in 
fact, great powers are given under this bill for the very purpose 
of bringing about a more efficient administration. 

Mr. FALL. That is exactly what Lam driving at, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I hope the Senator will allow me now to propound my 
question. I have simply called his attention to the words used 
by the Secretary as a foundation preliminary to the question 
which I propose to ask, and upon the answer to that, I will say 
to the Senator, will depend my support or opposition to this bill 
us it is now drawn, 

The Government may enforee—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. From what page is the Senator reading? 

Mr. FALL. I am reading from Secretary Lane's report as a 
preliminary foundation to a question which I propose to ask: 

The Government may enforce economies in the preparation and use of 
the different commodities. 

Now, bearing in mind that language, I find an apparent at- 
tempt, in so far as I can understand it, to carry it out. Com- 
meneing in line 20, on page 23, I find in the bill the following 
language: 

The President is authorized to require statements and reports, to 

examine books and papers, and to prescribe aun: rules and regulations 
as he muy deem 5 ‘for carrying out th renee ili this = 
n the operation of any such land, de t, mine, «smelter 
plant, or part reof, the purchase, use, sale, or other disposition of 
articles or substances “used, manufactured, uced, or mined therein, 
and the employment, control, and compensa of employees. 


What does that mean? 
Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘It means that in the event the Govern- 


ment should deem it wise to take over any of these mines or a 
smelter and to operate the same, in order to get the best re- 
sults, the President must have, and should have, the right to 
examine the books and papers and practically the means of 
operating and administering the institution itself. 


Mr. FALL. Of course, if the Government takes it over and 


operates it, it will have the books; it will be keeping its own 
books, and it will be paying its own men, and, if that is the 
object, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think that is the object; I do not think 
of any other object. 

Mr. FALL. Well, Mr. President, it is so broud in its terms 
that it would carry out, in my zudgment, exactly what the See- 
retary has stated here, and for that reason I read his language 
in connection with the bill. It is so broad in its terms that it 


made the impression upon me that it was the intention to 


allow the Government of the United States to go into the private 
office of any mine or any smelter or any reduction company and 
not only to go through their books aud enforce, as the Secre- 
tary has suggested, economies in the production of the minerals, 
but even to fix the wages of the employees. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think that is the intention. 

Mr. FALL. If that is not the purpose, then it is eusy enough 
to so-state in the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think that any such construction 
enn fairly be placed on it. 

Mr. FALL. Very well, then; we can easily arrive at it. If 
it is the sole purpose of the committee to provide that the Gov- 
ernment itself may conduct such operations, those words alone 
are-amply sufficient, because, of course, if the Government oper- 
ates a plant the Government. keeps its own books or has them 
kept by Government employees, and the Government fixes wages, 
‘just as any private employer would do, so it would not be:nec- 
essary to employ language of this character. If it is necessary 
to use this language at all in this bill, then it can only, in my 
judgment, be for the purpose which Ihave indicated. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I take it that this bill does 
not intend to interfere with private business in any particular, 
only with such as it may have contractual relations with 

Mr. FALL. Exactly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Or which it operates. 

Mr. FALL. That is what I am talking about. It contracts, 
as the Senator says, for two years ahead for the purpose of 
securing minerals, and having a contractual relation with the 
miner, then it is proposed to give the Government power to do 
all these things. If that is the purpose, if that is the object, if 
that is the meaning, then you give the Government the power 
to fix the wages of every miner in the United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think there is a single member of 
the committee who ever dreamed of such a thing. 

Mr. FALL. I am glad to have that assurance, because that 
is my particular objection to the bill. Mr. President, I shall 
have nothing further to say at this time. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I move that the Senate adjourn until 
Wednesday at 12 -o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 25 minutes 

p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Wednesday, September 11, 
1918, at 12 o'clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Moxbax, September 9, 1918. 


“The House met at 12 6’elock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who art supremely wise, all powerful, and whose 
essence is love, help us to rededicate ourselves, mind and soul, 
to Thee at the beginning of this a new congressional week, that 
our work may be worthy as true sons of the living God, and thus 
have our part in the spreading of Thy kingdom throughout the 
world, When all men shall know Thee and worship Thee as 


Father and live together as brothers in peace and harmony in 


the Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen, 
“The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, September 7, 1918, 
was read and approved. 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, Lask the House to allow me to 
have read into the Recorp a very beautiful tribute paid by Gen. 
Degoutte to the American armies who fought under his com- 
mand in the second Battle of the Marne. I also ask unanimous 
consent to speak for one minute before this tribute is read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvanin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, on the 1ith day of August, 1918, 
Gen. Degoutte, who commanded the American troops in the see- 


1918. 


ond Battle of the Marne, handed me at his headquarters in 
France an order which he had just issued, which is in itself a 
very. handsome and well-merited tribute to the fighting forces of 
America. This order, of course, is in the French language, The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] has assisted me in 
its translation, and I have no doubt the translation is abso- 
lutely correct, The first part of the order refers to the fighting 
of the marines at Belleau Wood and the second part of it to the 
fighting covering many days at the second Marne, where the 
American troops assisted in driving back the Germans. Its 
value is not only in its praise of the American soldiers but is 
increased because of the high authority from which it comes. I 
will be obliged to the House if they will listen to it while it is 
read from the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Vie ARMÉS, 
P. C., le 9 Août 1918. 
ORDRE GENERAL, 

Avant la grande offensive du 18 Juillet, les troupes américaines faisant 
artic de la Vile Armée ie pr se sont distinguées en enlevant a 
‘ennemi le Bois de la Brigade de Marine et le village de Vaux, en 
arrétant son offensive sur la Marne et à Fossoy. 

Depuis, elles ont pris la part la pe glorieuse A la deuxidme Bataille 
de ia Marne, rivalisant d’ardeur et de valllance avec les troupes fran- 
caises. Elles ont, en vingt jours de combats incessants, libéré de 
nombreux villages francais et réalisé, à travers un pays difficile, une 
avance de 40 kilomètres qui les a portées au-delà de la Veste. 

Leurs glorleuses étapes sont marquées par des noms qui illustreront, 
dans l'avenir, l'Historie militaire des Etats-Unis: Torey, Belleau, Pla- 
teau d'Etrepilly, Epieds, Le Charmel, l'Oureg, Seringes-et-Nesles, Sergy, 
La Veste, et Fismes. 

Les jeunes Divisious qui voyaient le feu pour la première foils se sont 
mont dignes des vieilles traditions guerrières de l'Armée régulière, 
Elles ont eu la meme volonté ardente de battre le Boche, la même disci- 
pline — fait que l'ordre donné par le Chef est toujours exécuté, quels 
que scient les dificultés à vaincre et les sacrifices à consentir. 

Les magnifiques résultats atteints sont dûs à l'énergie et à l'habileté 
des Chefs, & la bravoure des Soldats. 

Je suls fler d'avoir commandé de telles troupes. 


Decovrrs, 
Le Général Commandant la VI° Armée. 


Translation. ] 
SIXTH Army, 
COMMANDING Post, 
August 9, 1918. 
GENERAL ORDER. 

Before the great offensive of July 18, the American troops, forming 
part of the Sixth French Army, distinguished themselves by clearing 
the Brigade de Marine“ Woods and the village of Vaux from the 
enemy and arresting bis offensive on the Marne and at Fossoy. 

Since then, they have taken the most glorious part in the second 
Battie of the Marne, rivaling the French troops in ardor and valor. 

During 20 days of constant fighting they have freed numerous French 
villages and made, across n Gifficult country, an advance of 40 kilometers, 

which has brought them to the Veste. 
$ Their glorious marches are marked by names which will shine in 
future in the military history of the United States: Torcy, Belleau, 
Plateau 9 leds, Charmel, I'Oureg. Seringes-et-Nesles, 
Sergy, La Vesle et Fismes. 

. These young divisions, who saw fire for the first time, have shown 
themselves worthy of the old war traditions of the Regular Army. They 
have had the same burning desire to fight the Boche, the same discipline 
which sees that the order given by their commander is always executed, 
whatever the difficulties to be overcome and the sacrifices to be suffered. 

The magnificent results obtained are due to the energy and the skill 
of the commanders; to the bravery of the soldiers, 

I am proud to haye commanded such troops. 


DÐEGOUTTE, 
The Commanding General of the Kisth Army. 

TApplause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, is there any way in which the 
fact that this has been read here can be certified to and sent to 
this commanding officer? It was his express desire that this 
order should be rend to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GARNER. Send him a copy of the Recor, 

The SPEAKER. The House can make an order to that effect 
if it wants to. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Did not the One hundred and tenth Penn- 
sylvania, which comes from the twenty-second district, that I 

represent, take part in that fight, and is it not among those men- 
* tioned in this order? 

Mr. BUTLER. They were, indeed, in that fight, and I fear 
many of them will never fight again. If it is proper to do so, I 
ask unanimous consent that an engrossed copy be sent to Gen. 
Degoutte under the seal of the House, so that he may know that 
it was read here in accordance with the promise I made to him 
on Sunday morning, August 11, 1918. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, an engrossed copy of 
this, signed by the Speaker and Clerk of the House, with the 
seal of the House affixed to it, will be sent to Gen. Degoutte. 

Mr. HARDY. I will ask if that may not be accompanied by 
a copy, also, of the remarks made by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania in presenting it? 
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Mr. BUTLER. I am very grateful to my friend from Texas, 
but I would rather that it would appear just as having been 
read here. That was his request, He did not ask me to say 
anything. He wanted the Americah people to know the high 
estimate in which these troops are held in France. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the order will be made. 


PROHIBITION IN ESTABLISHED WAR-PLANT ZONES. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB] 
may be recognized to call up S. J. Res. 172, authorizing the 
President to establish zones in which intoxicating liquors may 
not be sold, manufactured, or distributed; that he may call it 
up under the general rule of the Heuse. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess], chairman of the Judiciary Committee, be permitted to 
call up S. J. Res. 172 under the general rules of the House. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee, if this reso- 
lution is called up, will it be open to nmendment or will it be 
considered as it passed the Senate? The reason I ask that is 
because I dislike to see the time of the House taken up in debate 
to the detriment of the revenue bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The bill is upon the House 
Calendar. It will be within the power of the gentleman from 
North Carolina to move the previous question at any time. 

Mr. DYER. I will ask the gentleman from North Carolina 
does he propose to open this resolution up to amendment, to 
take in everything else besides what the resolution covers? 

Mr. WEBB. I will state to my friend that I hope the resolu- 
tion will pass this House just as it passed the Senate and as 
reported unanimously by the Judiciary Committee, without any 
amendment. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield time to anybody to 
offer amendments? ` 

Mr. WEBB. If I were to yield time to any gentleman to offer 
an amendment, I think I would lose the floor. Of course any 
gentleman who desires to do so, under the rules of the House, 
will have the opportunity to make a motion to recommit. - 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman propose to yield the floor to 
allow amendments to be offered? 

Mr. WEBB. To be perfectly frank with the gentleman, I 
do not. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think the gentleman from North 
Carolina had better shut himself off from that, because some 
amendment might be necessary to perfect the bill. I do not 
think the gentleman had better promise not to allow any amend- 
ments. x 

Mr. GARNER. What he suggested was that he would not yield 
the floor to permit anyone else to offer an amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. I was afraid he was going to bind himself 
that the resolution should not be amended. . 

Mr. GARNER. No; he does not bind himself not to offer any 
amendment himself. 

Mr, GILLETT. Ali right. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am making this request sim- 
ply in order to save time. I have a privileged report from the 
Committee on Rules. I am merely making this request in order 
os ne debate may be had upon the resolution rather than upon 

e rule. 

Mr. DYER. I am in favor of the resolution as it passed the 
Senate and have no objection to its consideration. I only 
thought it would not be well to allow it to be open to amend- 
ment, to take in everything else, and take up the time of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. In view of the statement of the gentleman from 
NortheCarolina that he does not propose to yield for the offering 
of amendments, I withdraw my objection, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from Tli- 
nois desire recognition? 

Mr. CANNON. I am heartily in favor of the resolution, but 
I do not believe there ought to be any amendment offered thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the question of 
allowing amendments to be offered to this resolution will be 
entirely in the control ef the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. Wess]. He has a right to move the previous question 


whenever he gets ready. If he yields to some gentleman to 

offer an amendment, he loses the floor, and he can shut out 

amendments if he wants to. 
There was no objection, 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask that Senate joint resolution 
172 be reported. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and hereby 
is, authorized and empowered, at any time after the passage of this 
joint resolution, to establish zones of such size as he may deem advisable 
about coal mines, munition factories, shipbuilding plants, and such other 
plants for war material as may seem to him to require such action, 
whenever in his opinion the creation of such zones is necessary to, or 
advisable in, the proper prosecution of the war, and that he is hereby 
authorized and empowered to prohibit the sale, manufacture, or dis- 
tribution of 3 liquors in such zones, and that any violation 
of the Presilent’s regulations in this regard shall be punished by im- 

risonment for not more than one year, or by fine of not more than 
$1,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I think the House thoroughly un- 
derstands the meaning of this resolution and desire its imme- 
diate passage. I want to say that the Acting Secretary of War, 
Mr. Benedict Crowell, told me Saturday that he regarded it as 
a very pressing matter and hoped that the House would act as 
speedily as the rules would permit, and that is the oceasion of 
the committee's bringing in a rule this morning. I am glad the 
House is in favor of considering it without the rule, and I think 
would be glad to have me move the previous question, which I 
now do. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, this says that the President is 
authorized to establish zones. I wondered if it ought not to 
allow him not only to establish zones, but to change them, if 
necessary, or terminate them. 

Mr. GARNER. He can; he can establish new zones. 

Mr. GILLETT. He can establish zones for 10 miles, but 
could he reduce it to 5 miles? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He could change them in any 
way he saw fit, or he could revoke them. 

Mr. GILLETT. It seems to me that that does not follow, but 
if satisfactory to the House and the House thinks it sufficient, 
I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. . 

The previous question was ordered. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate joint resolution was passed was laid on the 
table. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to 
provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. Hasrrry temporarily in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] is recognized. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
this internal revenue bill will impose the largest amount of 
taxes upon the people of the United States that was ever carried 
in any tax bill by any legislative body in the world; in fact, I 
ean say without fear of successful contradiction that it carries 
more than double the amount of taxes incorporated in any bill 
ever presented to a law-making body in any country in the 
world. 

But in support of this we, the people of the United States, pos- 
sess more wealth, twice over, than any like population in any 
country in the world. 

I appeal to every man within the sound of my voice and to 
the people of our country to give loyal support to this bill and 
to our Government. We are engaged in the greatest struggle 
between powerful nations of the world that was ever knotvn. 

I appeal to you to give loyal support to this measure, because 
the Government has called upon our people to give our sons, 
husbands, and brothers, between the ages of 18 and 45 years, 
to go to the battlefields of Europe, to offer up their lives if need 
be, in order to protect our families and our homes from the 
ravages of a savage enemy. i 

I recently visited the Walter Reed Government Hospital in 
this city, where at present there are hundreds of our soldiers 
who have returned from France, some minus a leg or an arm, 
or both, some who have lost an eye, and some who are blind. A 
visit to that hospital is sufficient evidence to us what this war 
means to our soldiers who go over there. It is our duty, the 
duty of every father, mother, brother, and sister left behind, 
to do everything possible to help win the war; it is our duty 


to provide food, clothing, ammunition, and arms to our loved 
ones that have gone to the battle fields to fight for liberty. 

In the future, on the part of our Government, there must be 
no tendency toward territorial acquisition, no tendency to give 
greuter power to individuals. On the part of all the nations of 
the world there must be maintained a high regard for treaty 
obligations; people must understand that sacred contracts be- 
tween nations must be looked upon as more than a “ mere scrap 
of paper.” This war will undoubtedly bring about a new order 
of things, and the efforts of the best men will be needed to 
solve new problems. Things heretofore thought to be quite im- 
practicable may become the order of the times. 

We are engaged in a conflict for human liberty. The rights 
of all nations must be respected; the weak made strong by the 
guaranty of the powerful. 

The money to be raised by this new tax measure is for the 
purpose of enabling this great, rich, and powerful Nation to 
take its part in this world’s war for the greater liberty of man- 
kind the world over. We, being rich in money and men, must 
give freely to the cause now that we are in this war. The cost 
of the war to the whole world, in money and in blood, is be- 
yond comprehension. Should the war continue for another 
year the financial cost to the people of the United States for 
the calendar year 1919, because of the probable growth of our 
Army and our Navy, will exceed the total expenses of this Fed- 
eral Government from its foundation down to the year 1913. 
including the cost of the Civil War. 

We must be prepared to meet this great expense, if need be. 
The wealth of this Nation from the year 1910 to the year 1918 
increased more than $10,000,000,000 annually. until at the pres- 
ent time the wealth of the United States exceeds that of the 
three greatest nations of the world—$265,000,000,000. 

As an illustration of the duty of the people of this country to 
support our soldiers on the battle fields of Europe, I wish to 
quote from a little booklet written by Kenneth Graham Duf- 
field, which I think quite proper at this time: 

Somebody’s boy has crossed th’ sea, 
To do the fightin’ fer you and me. 


Let's call him Bill“ —he's any man's son 
That carries a pack an' shoulders a gun. 


Over in France in th’ dirt and mud, 
here's a boy ux ours; 
He said he'd fight till th’ war wuz through, 
And leave th’ rest t' me an' you. 
We promised t’ help in every way; 
If we couldn't fight we said we'd pay. 
It's up t us, we can if we will; 
Let's stop our fussin’ and pull for Bill, 
[Applause.] 
What does it matter when all is done, 
T you an’ me, 
T' keep our money, but lose th’ fight. 
An’ bend our necks to th’ German's might? 
Let's learn to saxe an' go without; 
Our money is talkin'—let’s make It shout, 
Its up t us, we can if we will; 
Lets pull together an' pull fer Bill, 
It's easy t stand a wheatless day 
If it’s helping Bill. 
We'd rather be cold than have it said 
We used th’ coal when he needed bread. 
It isn't much, an' it’s rather small 
T give so little when he gives all. 
It's up t' us, we can if we wil 


l; 
Let's stand together an’ stand by Bill. 


[Applause.] 
How would you like t' take his place 
Out on th’ front? 
How would you like t' be young and strong, 
A-doin’ your part t’ right th’ wrong? 
Your part’s at home—it’s hard, I know, 
T' stand aside when th’ others go. 
It’s up t’ us, we can if we will; 
We'll pull together—we're all for Bill. 
Applause. : 
My friends, the money to be raised by this bill is to carry 
out our pledge to our beloved boys across the sea, fighting for 
liberty for mankind the world over. 
I am ready to contribute my share; I will go to the extreme. 
I am going to point out the things in this bill that do not meet 
my approval, and I am going to tell you why they do not meet 
my views; but when the time comes to vote, whether there 
are amendments made to the bill or not, I shall vote for the bill 
[applause], and I appeal to all men to do likewise. It requires 
money to win this war, and I am going to explain before I con- 
clude my remarks the amount of money necessary as estimated. 
My good friend from North Carolina [Mr. Kircutn] well said 
the other day, on Friday, in his remarks that in the preparation 
of this bill in the committee there were no signs of partisan- 
ship. No man could have come into the room, as he said, and 
sat there and heard the arguments for and against measures 
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put into the bill and have told which were Republicans and 
which were Democrats. When Democrats and Republicans 
agree it reminds me of the story of a man who met the great 
show king, P. T. Barnum. Speaking about the wild animals 
in his show, Mr. Barnum said that it was all nonsense that 
wild animals should disagree and devour one another, that he 
was going to show the world that he could teach wild animals 
to live together and agreeably and love one another. 

He said, “I am going to put in one cage a bear, a panther, a 
lion, a wolf, a dog, and a lamb, and I am going to make them 
live together happily as one family.” Well, the friend said, 
“I would like to see how you come out.” Some two or three 
weeks afterwards the friend met Mr. Barnum and said, “ How 
are you coming along with your wild animals in the one enge?“ 
Barnum replied, “ Pretty well, but it is taking a hell of a lot of 
lambs.” [Laughter.] 

My friend from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcury] made a great 
speech; one, I believe, of the greatest speeches ever made on 
the floor of the House. It will go down in history as such. He 
had a great subject to talk about. He talked about a great bill, 
and, by the way. that reminds me that a friend wrote me the 
other day in reference to the bill and said,. Please send me a 
copy; I understand it is a bill of some size.” [Laughter.] 
Yes; it is of some size. The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Krrenix] referred to the tariff. I had intended to say 
very little about duties being imposed upon imports, but my 
friend has opened the door, and I feel that I must answer some 
of the statements which he made, for I think he is mistaken in 
his calculations or in his statistics. He stated that prices 
after the war would go down and that profits would go down 
likewise. 

He may be correct in that opinion and he may be in error, for 
no man knows. I look for an era of prosperity to the industries 
of this country after the war, to all industries except those that 
mre engaged in the production of munitions of war. This war 
has devastated a great territory in Europe, destroyed every- 
thing within its wake, all of which must be rebuilt. It will be 
hastily rebuilt. Temporary structures will be put up. Twenty 
millions of men have been engaged for four years in destroying 
life and property instead of producing. The production of in- 
dustries of the world has been retarded. When the war has 
ceased—nand God knows we all hope that it may cease in the near 
future—people now engaged in taking each other's lives will be- 
ceme engaged in natural pursuits, in the production of manu- 
factured articles and in agriculture. As we are one of the 
great manufacturing countries of the world, and the richest Na- 
tion in the world, in my opinion, we will receive great benefits 
from the demand for products of every description, manufac- 
tured and agricultural, after the war is over. Therefore, he 
may be in error when he says that profits may go down when 
prices go down. Profits may be equally as good then as now, 
ungoubtedly equally as good as for any period during normal 
times in the history of the country. Such was the case after 
the Civil War. 

It is estimated that the expenditures of our Government this 
fiscal year will be $24,000,000,000. Six billions of those twenty- 
four billion we propose to loan to our allies. Therefore, our 
expenditures will be in round numbers $18,000,000,000. for the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. 9 before the gentleman leaves 
the question of after-the-war conditions, has he ever thought 
that practically all Europe will be an importing country in the 
way of raw materials, rather than an exporting country, and 
that we will have to import into Europe to build up that coun- 
try large amounts of our products? 

Mr, FORDNEY. Perhaps that may be true; but we will 
haye a great demand for raw material that we do not produce 
ourselves, as will Great Britain, France, and all other countries. 
That is a matter that will adjust itself the world over, in my 
opinion. 

Pin the first place, let me say that I have at all times. been 
opposed to raising by taxation such a large percentage of our 
expenditures. I do not believe anyone will contend that the 
money we propose to loan to our allies should now be raised 
by taxation. So far as we know and we believe, the money we 
are loaning to our allies will be paid baek to us with interest, 
and it is proposed—whatever we muy decide to do in the future— 
to tax them a rate of interest equal to that which we pay on our 
Government bonds sold in this country. So that if they meet 


their obligations to us, both in principal and in interest, we 
should not now raise this amount by taxation, but we should 
borrow the nioney to loan to them. Therefore, if our expendi- 
tures are 818,000,000. 000 n year, $8,000,000.000 raised by taxa- 
tion means 45 per cent of our expenditures raised by direct taxes. 
No such sum was raised by any country in the history of the 


world. No such proportion to the total expenditures is being 
raised at the present time by any country now at war. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Was not the $18,000,000,000 estimate made in 
May, months before the new draft law was presented to Con- 
gress for its adoption? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is true, but it was made in antici- 
pation of a great Army. 

Mr. SLOAN. Are not the $18,000,000,000 probably an under- 
estimate in contemplation of what we would have to pay? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know; I did not make the estimates. 
The estimates came from the Treasury Department, and I be- 
lieve were made in anticipation of a greatly increased Army 
and Navy. 

Now, let me show you what our allied nations are doing in 
the way of taxing their people in proportion to their total ex- 
penditures. Great Britain’s tax laws—a copy of which I have 
with me here, which I received from our ambassador in Lon- 
don, England, a few weeks ogo—Great Britain’s expenditures 
this year—that is, her tax—in proportion to her total expendi- 
tures is shown to be 28 per cent, the largest percentage of total 
expenditures raised by taxation by any country with which we 
are connected in this war. 

Mr. LAZARO, Will the gentleman please tell us how much 
the first year in proportion? 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘Twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. LAZARO. The first year? 

Mr. FORDNEY. During their last fiscal year ending the 
31st of March, 1918, their total collection by taxes in propor- 


“tjon to their total expenses was 25 per cent. They have in- 


creased that sum this. year. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I desire to ask if the proportion in any 
year was any greater? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, sir. That is the greatest ever imposed 
by them since the war. Canada is raising 184 per cent of her 
expenditures by taxation and the balance from the sale of 
bonds. France is raising 11 per cent in taxation and borrow- 
ing the balance. Italy is raising 9 per cent by taxation and 
borrowing 91 per cent of her total expenditures; and for us to 
raise by taxation at this time 45 per cent of our total expendi- 
tures is a\greater sum, in my opinion, than should be imposed 
upon the people of the country. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does this 28 per cent England is 
raising by taxation this year include loans to her allles? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, sir; that is her expenditures, if I am 
correct. That is my recollection, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit, I think 
the gentleman is wrong about that—I am pretty sure he is 
that that does include loans to her allies. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is $33,000,000,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It includes loans to allies, I think. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Maybe the gentleman is right, but in my 
opinion he is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will permit, I think the 
gentleman from Ohio is correct. The $33,000,000,000 also in- 
eludes $3,000,000,000 bonded indebtedness Great Britain had 
when the war broke out. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That meuns her total annual expenditures; 
but we had at the beginning of this war some bonded indebted- 
ness also, the interest upon which is included in these estimated 
expenditures of ours. This $18,000,000,000 we are proposing to. 
raise and expend this year includes all our expenditures of 
every nature and description. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina referred to a panic. He is conscientious; he may be right, 
and I may be wrong. He is afraid of a panic. Panies usually 
come from industrial wars and not from wars upon the battle 
field. We certainly had panicky times in the country during 
the Civil War, but it was because of the great distress, the 
great loss of life and property to both the North and South. 
We think now we have high prices, my friends, due to this war 
largely, but during the Civil War my father paid $30 a barrel 
for flour in the State of Indiana. We have not reached that 
point here yet. Kerosene sold at 75 to 80 cents per gallon and 
sugar 75 cents a pound, and hard to obtain at that. Calico 
goods sold at 50 cents a yard and other articles of use in 
proportion to those prices. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me conclude this statement. I was a 
bey living with my parents on a farm in Indiana and I did 
not eat white bread for two years. I lived on corn bread; 
was unable to get wheat bread; they would not let us use 
wheat; they wanted it to make bread for the soldiers in the 
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war. I lived—well, a pretty good specimen of health, and grew 
up on corn bread. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. The prices the gentleman 
quotes were in a depreciated currency, were they not, by rea- 
son—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. These prices were in the gold value of the 
dollar; the depreciated currency came later on. The increased 
prices were exceptionally high in your depreciated currency. 
The value of the greenbacks went to about 30 cents on the 
dollar. That would make the flour only $10 a barrel in gold; 
but, my good friends, wheat sold at $5.50 per bushel in gold. 
You can not have $10 flour on $5.50 wheat. r 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Is not the fundamental reason 
that there was that disparity between paper money and gold 
because not sufficient bonds were issued by the Government to 
defray the war expenses and maintain the bonds at par, not 
enough raised by taxation—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not attribute that cause alone to the 
depreciated currency. There was a time, my good friends, when 
the North lost many great battles, which discouraged our people 
of the North in the purchase of bonds and in taking our paper 
currency guaranteed by the Government. They were afraid 
that our Government was going to fail, just as the government of 
the Southern States failed. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. I would say, down with us for some years after 
the war, flour bread was only a Sunday luxury and we ate 
corn bread during the week. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Speaking of depreciated currency, currency 
was depreciated later in the Civil War, but while our currency 
is at a parity with gold now gold itself in its purchasing capacity 
has fallen off one-half, and whoever has security payable in gold 
dollars can buy half or less than half on the average now than 
he could have bought when this war broke out. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; that is right. Prices are high. 

Mr, CANNON. Or gold is low? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kirenix] said, “ During the Civil War,” if I remember him cor- 
rectly, “ we raised 70 per cent of our expenditures from taxes.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; if the gentleman will permit, I said if 
the act of 1864 had been passed in 1861, then we would have 
raised 70 per cent. In other words, the tax of 1864 for four 
years after its passage produced 70 per cent of our total ex- 
penditures during the war valued in the gold dollar. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not understand the gentleman cor- 
rectly, but it is a fact 

Mr. KITCHIN. I stated during the war—four years—we 
only collected $729,455,000 in taxes and customs. This possibly 
includes a few millions of dollars of miscellaneous receipts, 
but four years after the act of 1864 we collected a billion, six 
hundred and eighty-one million dollars, which, in gold value, 
was 70 per cent of the Government’s expenditures during the 
war. 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, I obtained the information 
which I now give from a history of the expense of the Civil 
War, a copy of which was sent to me by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, and was written by a man by the name 
of Dewey, in which the author states that for every $1 raised 
by taxation during the Civil War we borrowed $5.09. In other 
words, we raised by taxation about 16 per cent of our expedi- 
tures and borrowed the balance. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will just permit me there, 
I will give exactly what the statistics show. We raised in the 
four years of the Civil War $729,455,000 in taxes. We issued 
bonds to the amount of $2,565,233,000. We only received in 
gold value for those bonds $1,695,347,000. Those figures are 
taken from the Treasury reports and found in the Statistical 
Abstract. Now, one thing, of course, that does not show in the 
Statistical Abstract or in the Treasury Department, and the 
gentleman did point it out, I think, in his speech of last year— 
and it was the first such information I had—was that the States 
did raise, perhaps, several hundred million dollars to help out 
the Federal Government. That was not included. I remember 
the gentleman did include that in his speech of last year. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And much of that was raised by bonds as 
well as taxes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I was referring to what the Federal Govern- 
ment expended and received from taxes and bonds. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In all events, gentlemen, we are raising 
more money now in proportion to our total expenditure—we are 
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raising more money by the terms of this bill than any country 
in the world, so far as I can find from history, ever attempted 
to raise in time of war, in proportion to our total expenditures. 
And I think we are raising too much. If this war is being 
fought for the freedom of mankind the world over and the 
coming generation is to enjoy that freedom as our people of 
to-day enjoy the fruits of our wars in the past, I believe it is 
not fair to ask the people of this country at the present time, 
and especially the men upon the battle field, to fight the battles 
now and pay the bills, too. To fight this great war and pay a 
reasonable portion of the bills is all that ought to be expected 
of the people at this time. Notwithstanding the fact that many 
men disagree with me, I believe that I am correct in this view. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield for just a moment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SNYDER. This 45 per cent is predicated upon $18,000,- 
000,000 being spent? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman believe that inasmuch as 
they were only able to spend between seven and eight billions 
of dollars the last fiscal year that it would be possible for the 
producers of this country to produce sufficient in order that 
the Government would be able to spend this $18,000,000,000 
that we are talking about raising? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have my doubts, my friend, that our 
expenditures are going to be $18,000,000,000. 

Mr. SNYDER. Then if they will not be able to spend $18,000,- 
000,000, and you raise your $8,000,000,000 by taxes, it will be 
far more than 45 per cent of the total amount needed. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. The 45 per cent is on the basis of 
expending $18,000,000,000 this year. 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to ask you a personal question, You 
do not believe that the Government can spend $18,000,000,000 
this fiscal year for its own requirements, do you? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Well, my good friend, the question would 
be for me to define what their actual expenditures are, I 
believe we are spending large sums of money right now un- 
necessarily. I believe that we are spending money now thut 
should not be so spent. 

Mr. SNYDER. So do I. 

Mr. FORDNEY. But I have not raised my yoice against this 
extravagance. The responsibility is not upon me or upon the 
Republican Party as to the expenditures of this Government at 
this time. It is with the administration, and if it makes such 
a mistake, asking for the money, asking for the men, and stating 
that these two things are necessary, calling upon me and upon 
you, it is our duty to give to it what it says it needs in order 
to successfully carry on this war. Then when the war is over 
it will be time enough for you and me and our Democratic 
friends to settle our political rows. 

Mr. SNYDER. I was basing my question upon the assump- 
tion that the last fiscal year the Government succeeded in ex- 
pending for its requirements between seven and eight billion 
dollars. Now, I maintain that the part of that money that was 
spent for product can not be increased threefold in any one 
year. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not believe it can. 

Mr. SNYDER. Then, certainly it will be impossible for the 
Government to spend $18,000,000,000. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Before I close I will attempt to show you 
where the Government can save money they are now spending. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. I understood the gentleman to say it was 
not right to make the boys fight this war and then pay for it. 
Is it not a fact that the more we tax war profits that are being 
‘made out of this war the less the boys will have to pay when 
they come back? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, the more we pay of the cost of the 
war now, no matter where we get the money, the less there 
will be to pay later on, of course. But, my good friend, in 
taxing war profits, if you had spent the time that the Ways 
and Means Committee has spent on hearings and preparing this 
bill for 13 long weeks, you would understand how difficult it is 
to define war profits in every industry in the land. 

It is a difficult problem to work out. I am perfectly willing. 
and have lent my most earnest support to this committee, to 
frame this law in such a manner as to exact from people who 
are making large war profits the largest possible sum of taxes 
without injuring them, and I believe we have accomplished 
that end when I tell you that in war profits we first take 80 per 
cent above 10 per cent and 12 per cent of what is left. [Ap- 
plause.] That is a pretty heavy tax. In other words, suppose 
a firm with $100,000 capital makes 100 per cent, and in some 
instances which have been brought to our notice more than 
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1,000 per cent on their capital has been made in Government 
contract—suppose a firm with $100,000 capital earns $100,000 
profit—they are given 10 per cent deduction ; first of all, $10,000; 
then 80 per cent of $90,000, or $72,000 is taken, and from the 
$28,000 that is left, which includes their deduction, 12 per cent 
is taken; that added to the war tax leaves them about 25 per 
cent earnings upon their capital. That is a pretty heavy tax, 
gentlemen, on war profits. 

Now, the law provides two methods of taxing the profits of 
corporations; one under the excess-profits tax and the other 
under the war-profits tax. The excess-profits tax provides that 
after a deduction of 8 per cent on the capital invested, plus 
$3,000 exemption—and, by the way, I am not satisfied with the 
definition of “ capital” in this law—after deducting 8 per cent, 
plus the $3,000 exemption, there is a deduction of 35 per cent 
of 15 per cent of the earnings, which takes 35 per cent between 
their deduction of 8 per cent, plus $3,000, up to 15 per cent and 
50 per cent of 20 per cent of their earnings; and then 70 per cent 
on all earnings above 20 per cent, and then 12 per cent on what 
is left. That is a pretty heavy tax. Whichever one of these 
methods will yield the largest sum to the Government must be 
applied to the corporation. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Suppose a firm having a Government contract, 
as fast as it makes it invests its money in new buildings in 
order to increase production and speed up for the Government. 
Where is it going to get the money to pay this big tax? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It will have to do as I do—borrow it. 
When these taxes are applied under certain conditions they 
must borrow. But, my good friend, the attention of the com- 
mittee was called to a contract over here in Pennsylvania, Hog 
Island—let me be plain—where the Government had spent 
$55,000,000 in building up a shipyard. The Government then 
let a cost-plus contract to a firm, turned over the shipyard to 
that firm, free of cost, and this firm, as I remember it now, has 
a capital of $2,000, and they have taken $187,000,000 of con- 
tracts from the Government and have the use of the shipyard 
free of charge. 

They are to receive 5 per cent on the cost of their production— 
the building of ships. It was stated that last year their earn- 
ings were $11,000,000 on $2,000 of capital. Energy, of course, 
and intelligence are given in addition to their capital for the 
$11,000,000 profit. 

1235 SMITH of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the gentleman know whether 
or not they add their income tax, or the tax they pay for in- 
come, to the cost of construction? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am glad you asked the question, my 
friend, for this reason: The information was brought to the 
committee that contracts had been made by the Government in 
which the Goyernment agreed to pay taxes imposed by Congress 
upon their profits on those contracts. Some engineers were 
called before the committee. 

One very intelligent, fine gentleman stated that he came into 
the employ of the Government in January last, and he knew 
of no such contract. My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], a member of the committee, will explain to this House 
and will read the exact language in contracts, copies of which 
we obtained, wherein they are exempt from Government taxes. 
Some of them are; some of them are not. The man that made 
that contract for the Government ought to be prosecuted. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question right there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Will this bill catch any profits made by these 
Government contractors which accrued to them before this fiscai 
year? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not unless their income comes in this 
year. If it comes in this year I meant to say they will pay 
taxes under this law. But whatever profits they made for the 
ealendar year 1917 have already been paid for and charged up 
to them, whether they have paid it or not. If they have not 
paid it, they are subject to the tax under existing law, and not 
under this law. 

Mr. HARDY. They are not retaxed under this law? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Not on what their earnings were last year. 
Upon what their earnings will be this year they will be taxed 
under this law, 

Mr. HARDY. Their earnings this year are to be taxed under 
this law? 


Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; for 1918. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman's figures related to the fiscal 
year? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; it is the calendar year. 

Mr. SLOAN. The calendar year will be the year under which 
this tax will be levied. 

Mr. HARDY. It will be the calendar year under this bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Government has a fiscal year, but taxes 
will be collected for the calendar year, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a minute? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. You are passing from the subject of these 
contracts. You say that you had a number of men before the 
committee, and that some of these contracts were investigated. 
Does the gentleman believe that anybody representing the Gov- 
ernment had any authority to relieve anybody from paying the 
income tax? Was that phase of it investigated? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Whether they had authority or not, that lan- 
guage is right in the contract, and I know of no power on earth 
that can abrogate that contract without both parties agreeing 
to it. If those people have contracts signed by the Government, 
by the authorities of the Government, that are legal, they are 
going to hold the Government to those contracts. They cer- 
tainly will. I do not know of any way by which the Govern- 
ment can get out of it, : 

Now, my friends, I am going to say but very little about im- 
port duties. I do want to criticize my Democratic friends, 
however, for not resorting to the raising of some of this money 
from import duties. It is the first time in the history of the 
world that I ever heard of that a nation engaged in a great war 
did not increase its import duties some. My good friends, the 
Democrats, have in their National and State platforms for many 
years past, for many decades past, stated thar they were in 
favor of a tariff for revenue. But at the same time I am going 
to show you that they have been for free trade all the time, and 
are now. There never was g time in the history of the world 
when a tariff for revenue would be more appropriate than right 
now. 

There never was a time in the history of the world when we 
needed revenues so badly, and yet you decline to pay any 
attention to that question whatever. 

My friends, let me tell you something that is interesting to 
me. Our revenues from imports collected last year were, in 
round numbers, $1.70 per capita, based on 102,000,000 people. 
Great Britain is the great free-trade country of the world, so 
recognized the world over. I have so understood it, anyway. 
Great Britain, with 45,000,000 people, is to-day collecting 
$460,000,000 revenue from imports, or $10.22 per capita. We 
are collecting $1.70 per capita. Great Britain does not apply 
her import taxes scientifically. My good friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kitcurin] the other day read from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record a portion of a speech which I made in this 
House last year, wherein I said that a scientific tariff law 
could not be prepared and passed through this House in less 
than seven months. I meant that when I said it. From the 
time we began the hearings on the Payne tariff law to the 
time of its passage was nine months. That was the most 
scientific tariff law ever placed upon our statute books, but I 
have never heard of a scientific Democratic tariff law. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, I do not mean to be sarcastic to my Democratic friends, 
because we are all one family now in the passage of this bill 
and the carrying on of this war. My friends, a tariff for revenue 
only is not a scientific tariff law. It is a tax upon imports, 
chiefly imposed upon the consumer. A protective-tariff law is 
a scientific tariff law, to protect our labor and our capital, our 
industries in this country from ruinous competition from abroad, 
where cheaper labor can be found. No reasonable man at this 
time will advocate a protective-tariff law for present use. We 
do not need it. Our industries do not need it now. The prices 
of labor and of raw materials and the cost of production all 
over the world are so abnormally high at this time that compe- 
tition is not keen. Our industries are not suffering from com- 
petition, notwithstanding the fact that our imports to-day are 
far greater than ever in the history of the country, and 71.92 
per cent of all our imports of the last fiscal year were free. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to go on with that statement, but 
I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FOCHT. Right there I want to inquire: If we had not 
had this protective tariff that has developed and extended the 
great industries, the vast corporations, and the mighty wealth 
of this country, where could we look to-day for this tax to 
carry on this war and win it? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. 
just a little later, if the gentleman: will permit me to do so. 


I have something I will present on that 


Mr. FOCHT. All right. 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friends, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krronrx] said that three-fourths of the articles 
on the free list in the Underwood tariff law were on the free 
list in the Payne tariff law. The gentleman from North Caro- 
line is in error in making that statement. 

I examined a copy of the Payne-tariff law and of the Under- 
wood tariff law, where the rates are given in two columns on 
the same page, one under the Payne tariff law and one under 
the Underwood law; and while there are several hundred items 
on the free list in the Underwood law that were on the pro- 
tected list in the Payne law, I selected 104 and stopped there. 
It is true I selected some of the largest imports. And while our 
imports under the Payne law reached 51.813, 000,000 the last 
year of the life of that law, with 54 per cent of those imports on 
the free list, the greatest imports in any one year in our history 
were in the last fiscal year, when our imports: were $2,946,- 
000,000, with 71.92 per cent on the free list: And out of 104 
items on the free list in existing law that were on the protected 
list in the Payne law, 25 made up a little less than $900,000,000 
of our imports last year: I have 79 more articles yet to figure 
from, and I did not have more than about half the items in the 
Underwood law on the free list that were on the protected list 
under the Payne law in this list of 104 items. So the gentleman 
from North Carolina is in error and our imports are increasing. 
T have a letter here from the Treasury Department. Perhaps it 
is not overly interesting, but the Treasury Department shows 
that each month this year, giving a few months back of the date 
of this letter which I recelvedden few weeks ago, our imports are 
increasing and the free list is increasing. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will: 9 

Mr. KNUTSON: Will the gentleman kindly touch upon im- 
ports from the Orient before he leaves this subject? 

Mr. FORDNEY: Yes. The imports from the Orient are very 
heavy. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman pardon me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr, FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What figures did the gentleman give as 
to the portion of the imports that were on the free list for 1917? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I took from the Underwood law articles now 
on the free list that were on the protected list under the Payne 
law, 104 items, not all that were in the law, and 25 of those 
items. constituted nearly $900.000,000 of our imports last year, 
the fiscal year of 1917 and 1918. Among them is Wool, $198,- 
000,000. 

Mr: LONGWORTH: What did the gentleman give as the 
total value of the imports imported free for 1917? 

Mr. FORDNEY, 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1913. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am only asking for last year. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to give you the two years to show 
the comparison. There were imported during the fiscal year 
1913, $987,524,000 on the free list and $825,500,000 on the pro- 
tected. list, or 54 per cent free. This last fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1918, the free imports. were $2,118,000,000.and the im- 
ports on the protected list $827 460,000, or in round numbers 72 
per cent on the free list. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman give the amount of the 
imports of wool in the last year the Payne-Aldrich bill was in 
effect? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. I have only the last year: Some of the 
years prior to the last year there were more imports than during 
the last year. 

Mr. HARDY. Just give the last year, of the Payne-Aldrich 
law: 

Mr. FORDNEY. The imports of all kinds of wool of the first 
class, second class, and third class, were 111,168,000 pounds.. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, will the gentleman. give: the imports: in 
pounds for the last year? 

Mr; FORDNEY. Let me give you.a series that I want to put 
in the Recorp. The value of that wool. was $15,890,000. The 
imports for 1914 were 102,000,000 pounds, and the value was 
$17,029,000. For 1915 the imports were 65,709,000: pounds, and 
the yalue was 810.885.000. The average importations- for the 
years 1913, 1914, and 1915, in round numbers, were 93,000,000 
pounds, 

For the year 1916 our imports jumped. to 534,828,000 pounds, 
and the value to $142,420,000. For 1917 the imports dropped 
back to 372.000.000 pounds, the value of which was $131,000,000. 
This last fiscal year the imports were 379,000,000 pounds, and 
the value $198,546,000, an average importation for the last 


The last year of the Payne tariff law was. 


three years. of 428,000,000: pounds, as against 93,000,000 pounds 
per year for the previous three years, 

Mr, HARDY. Can the gentleman: give us at this point the 
value of the wool manufactures for the same years? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not have the figures here. Im- 
mediately on the beginning of hostilities in Europe Great Britnin 
and France called upon us for a large amount of woolen goods, 
I remember one year our exports went up to $52,000,000, an 
average of only four or five million during normal times. 

Mr. HARDY. So our exports. of woolen manufactures: havo 
been yastly increased in that period of time? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Up to the time we became engaged in the 
war; since that time the exports of woolen goods have been 
greatly decreased. We did supply during the first years a very 
large quantity of woolen goods to the people in Europe. 

Mr. HARDY. Are we not even exporting a good deal of 
manufactured woolen: goods: now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; some. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman know how much? 

Mr. FORDNEY. For tlie fiscal year of 1917-18 the value of 
our exports of woolens were $17,749,421. 

We have greatly increased the importation of breadstuffs. 
It is true that increased value adds to the volume of the im- 
ports. If we had the same value of imports to-day that we 
had during the year 1913, the value of our imports would not 
show anywhere near as great as they are. But, my good 
friends, under the Underwood tariff law the major portion of 
your imports are on an ad valorem basis. While your collec- 
tions of duties on imports have gone down each year prices of 
imports have gone up. The difference between a tariff law 
on u specific basis and an ad valorem basis is this: The specific 
rate operates so that when the price of the article goes up 
the ad valorem goes down, and when the value of the article de- 
creases the ad valorem under a specifie duty goes up. In other 
words, if you import $100 worth of goods at a specific duty 
which amounts to 10 per cent ad valorem you collect that duty 
upon the quantity and not the value, but if the price of the arti- 
cle goes down from $100 to $50, then the ad valorem rate is 
20 per cent instead of 10—if it is a specifice duty, right the re- 
verse with your ad valorem rate—because 10 per cent ad valorem 
on a hundred dollars“ value is $10, and if the value of that 
article advances: to $200 your duty would be $20. 

Now, there is one very strange thing which I can not quite 
understand. For the years 1914, 1915, 1916, and along there, 
our import values of some articles, which we were also ex- 
porting, were far below our export values. Let me illustrate: 
I discovered that we were importing from Canada French 
white beans, the most valuable beans in the world, at a value 
given as 60 cents a bushel, and at the same time we were ex- 
porting the same beans to Europe at the price of $3.10 a bushel. 
We were importing horses from Canada on a valuation given, 
upon which the ad valorem duty was paid, of $27 a head, or 
$2.07 per head duty, We were exporting the same grade of 
hoerses—and Canada has the finest horses to be found in the 
eountry or in the world; no better to be found anywhere. Our 
value of horses exported at the same time was $227 per head. 
The import value was $27, as I have said: If these horses that 
came in from Canada had been valued at their true value, as 
our export horses were valued, they would have paid $27 a 
head instead: of $2.70 a head, That is the difference between 
the specific and ad valorem rate of duty. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 5 

Mr. HARDY. Does not that very observation show tliat we 
are raising more tax under an ad valorem than we would under 
a specific duty, that it necessarily has some relation to the 
value when you fix a specific duty? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. I want to do this much. justice to my 
Democratic friends, who do not believe in specific duties and 
do believe in ad valorem rates. It is true that specific duties 
can: not be applied to all articles of import because of theii 
varied valuation. As an illustration, take chinaware, which 
varies anywhere from $5 to $500, owing to the quality of the 
goods. These values are extreme. To put a tax of $1 on a 
ten set would mean that if that tea set was valued at $5 the 
tax would be 20 per cent ad valorem. If it sold for 8100 the 
tarf will be but 1 per cent ad valorem, Therefore, in the 
Payne Inw, and in the Dingley law. articles on which it was 
impossible to determine the value in advance carried a specific 
rate, und in addition thereto an ad valorem rate, in order to 
catch their value. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentleman's own 
argument show that the specific duty is the most unscientific 
of all the tariff duties? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman could not make me be- 
lieve that if he were to argue until he is black in the face. 
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Mr. HARDY. It seems apparent to me. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
man an illustration about horses. What does he say to that? 
The imported horses should have paid $27.50 instead of $2.50. 

Mr. HARDY. I say the gentleman's illustration shows that 
the law was badly enforced, if enforced at all. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The ad valorem rates leave the way for the 
rogue to impose upon us and undervalue his imports. We do 
es 55 the value; the foreigner puts the value upon the imported 
article. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman think that in this Govern- 
ment we could not have experts to fix the values? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Oh, yes. We try to do that, but somehow 
they get by. 

Mr. HARDY. There are rascals under all Jaws. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but you have opened the door and 
invited rascality by adopting an ad valorem instead of the 
specific rate. 

Mr. HARDY. ‘The gentleman admits that under the specific 
law there are all sorts of rascalities in classifications that are 
perpetrated. 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, there have been rascals 
abroad in the land ever since our Savior was on earth and be- 
fore; but under the specific rates of duty there was no object 
in undervaluing, because the amount of tax was fixed upon the 
article, no matter what its value. It had to pay a specific tax. 
Now, when you put the sliding scale of an ad valorem tax on 
the article, it gives a cunning, shrewd, dishonest importer the 
opportunity of undervaluing, and in many cases makes it very 
difficult for our experts to determine the value. Consequently 
we have such cases in court practically all of the time. 

Mr. HARDY. Just one more question. There are various 
classifications of the specific duties; are there not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; but there is the specific rate fixed. 

Mr. HARDY. The specific rate is different for different 
classes of goods. > 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. You do not impose a rate just by the pound. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And that is quite likely based on the real 
value. 

Mr. HARDY. 
value, 

Mr. FORDNEY. For instance, the duty on hay under the 
Payne law was $4 a ton, no matter what its value. 

Mr. HARDY. That is one of the commonest articles that 
you could think of, but on china did you have a specific rate? 

Mr. FORDNEY. A specific and an ad valorem, because in 
chinaware there is no way of determining in adyance what its 
value is or will be. 

Mr. HARDY. Then the gentleman’s system is a hodge-podge 
attempt to get the benefit of the ad valorem. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Attempting to get the real duty that the 
article should pay, by having both in an article where you can 
not determine in advance what its value is. For instance, we 
have a specific rate of duty on sugar, based upon its purity, 
and the per cent of purity is a very easy thing to determine. 
There were great frauds perpetrated on imported sugar, and I 
will tell the gentleman how it was done. We put some men 
in State prison for perpetrating those frauds. It was discov- 
ered that importers of sugar at New York had connived with 
check weighmen and Government weighmen to perpetrate a 
fraud upon the Government. 

Whether they fooled the Government weighman or conniyed 
with bim, I do not know, but a scale was put in front of the 
desk whereby a truck coming off the vessel loaded with sugar 
was weighed. The importer and the purehaser of the suger 
both checked up the weights. It was discovered that the check- 
weighman in leaning forward over his desk to get the weight 
pressed a corset steel which was ingeniously inserted in the 
desk so that when he leaned against the desk that scale showed 
12} per cent less than the actual weight. Therefore, the Gov- 
ernment was beaten out of one-eighth of the total revenues due. 
One great sugar company over in New York paid, if my memory 
now serves me, $4,200,000 to settle with the Government and 
keep out of jail and some of their employees went to State 
prison, Another importing firm paid $700,000, another $180,000, 
and some suits are pending still, I believe. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to dwell much longer upon this 
tariff question, because it is not a question in this law. I am 
criticizing my colleagues for not raising some money on imports. 
I had intended to make but few remarks about it and then to 
pass on, but since my good friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcn1n] devoted more than 40 minutes to the tariff, I desired 
to answer him. 


The classification attempts to differentiate the 


Here are the remarks of the Hon, CHAur CLARK, one of the 


It is not, and I have just given the gentle- best souls on earth; the only thing wrong with him is he is a 


free trader. 

I am in favor of letting woolens come in free, and, what is a good 
deal more, I am in favor of letting everything else come in free. That 
is my creed. I propose to support every amendment to this bill— 

The Wilson bill; this is a long ways back, but he has main- 
tained that reputation down to date— 
that puts anything on the free list. You can not have too much of a 
good thing. I am a free trader from the sole of my foot to the crown 
of my head. 

That comes pretty near taking in the whole anatomy. 

That is the doctrine of nature and of common sense. 


Speech of Mr. Crank on the Wilson bill, January, 1894, found 
on page 833 of the Conaressionar Record of the Fifty-third 
Congress. Further he said: 

I do not propose for any protectionist to define the principles of free 
trade. Iam a free trader and I glory in the fact. I rejoice in the record 
that we free traders made in the House in 1894, the Fifty-third Con- 
gress. Nearly all that was good in the Wilson bill originally was put 
there by the free traders. 

Speech by Mr. Crank, March 25, 1897, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
first session, Fifty-fifth Congress, page 269. 

During the consideration of the Dingley bill Mr. Linney, Re- 
publican from North Carolina, said: 


Is there a Member of the House who would have these duties stricken 
out? The distinguished gentleman from Missouri |Mr. Crans l. who 
cuts a splendid figure here, would, I undertake to say, Jike to have them 
put on the free list, because he would if he could with the arm of a 
giant tear down every customhouse in these United States, if 1 under- 
stood him 5 

Mr. CLank of Missouri, Just exactly so. — 

That is the speech made in the Fifty-fifth Congress, first 
session, page 541. 

Mr. Ccark of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, after nine days of sore 
travail at least one truth has been brought forth on the Republican 
side of this House and that by the gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. Linney} when he said that I would destroy cvery customhonse in 
America, which is entirely correct. If I had my way, sir, I would tear 
them all down from turret to foundation stone. 

Well, there is more just like these statements, but that is 
enough to show that he is a free trader. Now, my friends, let 
me say, does anyone believe that under free trade we could 
have built up our great manufacturing industries to maintain 
our high standard of life and living in this country and be pre- 
pared now as we are in the great steel conipanies of this 
country to furnish arms and munitions? Could we have built up 
our great fire-arms institutions in the country under free 
trade 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Ina moment. Could we have built up our 
explosives and our woolen mills, cotton mills, shoe factories, 
sugar factories, shipyards, railroad equipments, machine shops, 
and many others now munition plants? Does anybody believe 
that under free trade we would have had these industries to- 
day to supply us with war necessities? [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] I believe no man will contend that under free 
trade we could have built up those great industries. My friends, 
I have gone back and examined the records and speeches in this 
House made before the Civil War, and I want to do my Demo- 
cratic friends this justice: To say that the speeches made in 
those days were correct, they were logical, they were sensible 
when you consider their foundation. 

When the great New England States were demanding a pro- 
tective tariff that they might build up the woolen and other 
industries of this country, the Members of Congress from the 
South said. No; we have the cheapest labor in the world—slave 
labor. We are not afraid of the competition of the whole world. 
Cotton with us is king. Great Britain wants our cotton. We 
do not raise sufficient food supplies in the South to feed our slave 
labor. We can under free trade sell our cotton to Great Britain 
and purchase from Great Britain manufactured products under 
free trade cheaper than we can ever hope to purchase from 
New England under a protective tariff law. Therefere, we want 
the people of the North, instead of becoming a grent mmnufac- 
turing people, to raise more food supplies for our slaves so that 
we can raise more cotton to send abroad.” That was logicii, 
that was correct. But, my good friends, conditions huve 
changed. You do not have that cheap labor any more, und we 
must adapt ourselves to the new conditions. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman please explain 
whether or not it is possible and whether or not it would be 
profitable for us to raise our own sugar in the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I thank the gentleman for that ques- 
tion. We are producing in the United States 25 per ceut of 
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our present consumption of sugar. The sugar industry has been 


built up under a protective-tariff? law. Although the duty is 
small now, my friends, sugar 96 per cent pure from Cuba pays 
1 cent per pound import duty. Cuba has an advantage over 
all other duty-paying sugars of the world by our treaty with 
Cuba. The sugars from other countries pay 14 cents per pound, 
and we are producing, as I have said, 25 per cent of our con- 
sumption. We are importing from our insular possessions— 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands—about 25 per 
cent of our consumption. We are importing very largely from 
Cuba the remainder of the one-half of our consumption, about 
5 per cent of our import coming from other duty-paying 
countries. 

What condition would we be in for sugar to-day in this 
great war if we were in the situation that Germany is? Our 
ships driven from the seas, we could not import from our insu- 
lar possessions or from any other country in the world. There- 
fore our people would be confined to but 25 per cent of their 
needs in sugar, which is a very great food supply. My good 
friends, we can not produce sugar in this country as cheaply 
as can the people of Cuba and in the southern countries. We 
must plant our crop every year, whereas in Cuba and in South 
and Central America and in the West Indian islands as many 
as 14 or 15 rotation crops are produced from one planting alone. 

Cuba can produce 96° sugar in normal times for 1) cents 
per pound. We have the land, we have the money, we have 
the desire to produce all the sugar in the United States our 

‘people consume. We send abroad annually more than $100,- 
000,000 with which to buy sugar which we should produce at 
home, Germany has made herself strong in this war because 
of her ability to produce at home the things that she must 
have, and sugar is one of them. Prior to the war Great 
Britain imported from Germany and from France the major 
portion of the sugar which she consumed. She imported some 
from her colonies. Since the war with Germany Great Britain 
has been compelled to come to us for sugar; or, in other words, 
to Cuba. 

But she does not have the capacity with which to refine the 
sugar that she imports, and what few refineries she had she 
has converted into munition factories, and we are importing 
from Cuba raw sugar, refining it, and sending it to Great Brit- 
ain. Yet Great Britain, a free-trade country, to-day imposes an 
import tax of 64 cents per pound on refined sugar and we 1 cent 
a pound. We need money. We are engaged in war. Why not 
raise a little money on imports? 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to have the gentleman’s opinion 
about the supply of sugar we would have had during this war 
if the policy of the House of Representatives in the Sixty- 
second Congress, which was for absolute free trade, had been 
carried out? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, in reply let me say that in the Un- 
derwood law there was a provision—— 

Mr. SLOAN. That was the Sixty-third Congress. But the 
Sixty-second House of Representatives was a Democratic House 
of Representatives and stood for absolute free sugar. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman may be correct. But in 
the Underwood law there was a section which provided that on 
the 1st of May of. 1916 sugar should be admitted free. And 
during the time from the passage of the Underwood law, in 
October, 1913, down to March, 1916, when our friends the 
Democrats saw they needed the revenue and repealed that 
provision in the law, 40 per cent of the industries in the State 
of Louisiana engaged in the manufacture and production of 
sugar went out of existence, and their production of sugar 
dropped back from something like 425,000 tons to 225,000 tons 
annually. I am not far from correct in those figures. Pos- 
sibly my good friend from Louisiana [Mr. Martrn] has them 
correctly. But I am not far from being correct in these figures. 

Now, our Democratic friends, seeing they needed the revenue, 
the President recommended the repeal of that provision of the 
law, and sugar has remained at the rate fixed—l1 cent per 
pound on Cuban sugar and 1} cents on other imported duty- 
paying sugars. 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. Does not the gentleman think that we should 


differentiate between nonessential and essential imports and 
put a heavy tariff on nonessentials? For instance, I have rend— 
and I do not know whether it is fiction or not—where one firm 
in Paris has contracted with two American firms to sell them 
over $3,000,000 worth of millinery during the next year. I 
think a heavy tariff should be put on those nonessentials. 


Mr. FORDNEY. 
wants to make her happy and handsome, and if it interferes 
with the comforts of our good women I would not put an overly 


Yes, I am for about everything a lady 


heavy tax on milinery. It is a thing we must have—adies cloth- 
ing. France is noted for her ability in fashioning millinery 
and dresses over any other country in the world. But, my 
friends, in this law we have provided for a tax on those kinds 
of articles—luxuries so called. We have provided that non- 
essentials, as you might call them—silks and satins, and such 
like—costing above a certain sum shall pay a 10 per cent tax 
on the price paid above that fixed price. For instance, on a 
suit of clothing for a man at a price above $40 and a lady's hat 
above $15 the tax is 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Ten per cent above $50. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Ten per cent above $50, good and well — 
say 850. 

Mr. BAER. I was speaking with reference to the tariff. 

Mr. FORDNEY. We have not put a tax on coffee and tea 
and raw rubber and such other things as we do not produce iv 
this country but must use. The Republican principle has been 
to admit those things free of duty, because we must have them 
and do not produce them. It has been our Republican prin- 
ciple to tax the article that comes in competition with our 
products. 


Now, we could, by putting 10 cents a pound tax upon coffee, 
have raised $130,000,000 this year. Our consumption of coffee 
is 1,300,000,000 pounds yearly. We consume at the same time 
100,000,000 pounds of tea—1 pound of tea to every 13 pounds 
of coffee. Ten cents a pound on tea would yield $10,000,000, 
and on tea and coffee the total would be $140,000,000, But I 
am not in favor of putting an import duty on essentials, things 
which we must have but do not produce, and let other com- 
petitive articles go scot free. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, My recollection is that for five 
years last past there have been no sugar plants constructed 
in the United -States of any consequence. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There have been no sugar plants of any 
consequence, my friend, constructed in the United States since 
we passed Cuban reciprocity. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was going to ask what Is the 
difference in the duty now and the duty on sugar when these 
mills were in operation all over the country. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The duty is lower now than under the Payne 
law or the Dingley law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
higher duty on sugar? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir, They were practically all con- 
structed under a Republican tariff law. We have, in round 
numbers, I believe, 82 factories in the whole United States. 
Four hundred of such factories would produce all the sugar we 
consume annually, and we have plenty of land and plenty of 
people and plenty of money to establish those 400 sugar fac- 
tories if capital would be assured that sugar would not be 
placed on the free list and the value of their property thereby 
destroyed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Would a person be warranted in 
constructing a sugar plant now as they did then? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, absolutely no, because I believe our 
Democratic friends, if they are in power when the war is over 
and do not need the revenue so badly as now, will put sugar on 
the free list. They believe that the people of the United States 
are benefited by lowering the value of that article to the con- 
sumer and going abroad for it. I believe in producing at home 
those things that we can produce here and furnish employment 
to our labor and keep our money at home. 

Mr, QUIN. How does the gentleman explain the repeal of the 
free-sugar clause in the Underwood bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. How is that? I did not understand the 
gentleman. 

Mr, QUIN. According to the statement that you made, how 
do you explain the repeal of the free-sugar clause in the Under- 
wood tariff bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. We repealed it at the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Both Democrats and Republicans 
voted to repeal the law in that respect. 

Mr. QUIN. Every man on this floor except 13? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think so. But your party takes orders 
from the White House while we follow the principles of good 
legislation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. QUIN. Is that the reason? [Laughter.] 

Mr, FORDNEY. That is the reason. My good friend will 
pardon me. I did not intend to be sarcastic. You needed the 
revenue and we helped you to get it. That gave you $50,000,000 


Were they constructed under a 
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of revenue that you would have lost if you had put sugar 
the free list. 

Mr. QUIN. I did not want to interrupt the gentleman, but 1 
“did it on this account, that vou said they would repeat it when 
this war was over. Was not one of the reasons why that was 
done to increase the sugar business in this country? 

Mr. FORDNEY., Bless you, no. Lour President spoke from 
the platform there, the Speaker's desk, and said you; the Demo- 
ace needed the revenue. 

QUIN. Did not the scarcity of sugar throughout the 
ae have something to do with it? - 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. It was the scarcity of revenue in the 
“Treasury that prompted him to make the statement. It wa 

not the scarcity of sugar. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. They needed money, 
sugar? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les; money. The Treasury then was empty. 
Now, I am going to conclude: my political argument here. I 
have dwelt too long on it and said too much, perhaps; but I 
was really forced to make this statement. The other day on 
the floor of the House a man for whom I have a high regard, 

Mr. Fxnnis, of Oklahoma, made a partisan speech, and he made 
n very unjust reflection on the Republican Members of this 

‘House. I am going to appeal to him to strike those remarks 

from the Recorp. I looked for several days for his speech, zen 
he did not print it. I hope he does not print it. 

Mr. BAER. It is printed. 

‘Mr./FORDNDY. The gentleman from Oklahoma a few days 
ago, in making a political speech to the House, went out of his 
way to make a statement as to the good faith and leyalty-to 
the Government of the Republican Members of this House. He 
“stated: that the Republican Members supported the Government 
from fear—not just in those words, but that was the substance 
of his statement. He intimated and illustrated his meaning: by 
telling a story to the effect that their loyalty in supporting ad- 
ministration matters was due to fear, and not because we were 
actually loyal; that we voted to support the administration for 
fear we would “get hell”’—his exact words—if we did not do it, 
aud he told an old, threadbare, worn-out story to illustrate his 
statement. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

a FORDNEY. Les. 

. CARTER of Oklahoma. ‘When the gentleman’ from Okla- 
Ranke [Mr. Ferris] was interrupted’ by the -gentleman ‘from 
Illinois [Mr. ` MAppeN ] with reference to that, I think it was 
tleared up. The gentleman said, The gentleman is turning a 
pleasantry into a serious matter.“ I am reading now from Mr. 
FEnnis's speech, whith was printed on the 5th of September. 

Mr. FORDNBY. I am glad that be modified his statement 
somewhat, because it must have preyed upon his conscience. 
My good friend from Oklahoma made an absolute misstatement 
of facts when he said that the Republicans of this House are 
supporting war measures because of fear and trembling. “The 
‘Republican Members of this House have as loxally supported the 
requests of the administration as have the Democrats, aud I 
want to call the attention of gentlemen to the difference be- 
tween the loyal support of Republicans to the Government dur- 
ing this war aud the lack of loyalty on the part of the Democrats 
of this House during the Spanish- American War. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma quoted from the remarks of 
ex- President Harrison and ex- President Roosevelt to show that 
during the Spanish-American’ War these gentlemen: were asking 
that all the people be loyal to the administration. But the gen- 
teman from Oklahoma failed to state all the facts, and-a truth 
half told is worse than a b. If the gentleman will go to the 
Record he will find that when thé bond issue in 1898 was presented 
to the House of Representatives providing for 58600, 000. 000 to 
finance the Government during the time of the Spanish-American 
War, out of the total membership of the Democrats in the House 
at that time but six Democrats supported that measure. “The 
names of these gentlemen are Mr. Cummings, Mr. Griggs, and 
Mr. McClellan, of New Vork; Mr. Fitzgibbons. of Mississippi; 
Mr. McAleer, of Pennsylvania; aud Gen. Joe Wheeler, of ‘Ala- 
bama. [Applause] Not one Republican has in this war voted 
against any bond issue. 

The statement of the gentleman from Oklahoma, that the Re- 
publicans were supporting the administration for fear they 
would be damned if they did not, brought applause from the 
‘Democratic side of the House, 

enc QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me finish this sentence, and then Iwill. 
Gentlemen, you should erase from the ConGRESSsIONAr. RECORD 
the statement mude by the gentleman from Oklahoma aud the 


not 


Democratic applause, if you wish to be honest. 
the Republican side.] 

Why, even the Kaiser knows that the Republicans are loyal, 
and we will give him to understand it more clearly from now 
on. [Applause,] Lam as greatly interested in winning this war 
as any Democrat that ever breathed. My loyalty to the adminis- 
tration is not prompted by fear or criticism. I know the only 
way to win this war is by both Demoerats and Republicans stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in supporting our Government and our 
Army on the battle fields of Europe. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Of course we all agree with the gentleman on 
that. I do not know what prompted the gentleman from Okia- 
homa to make that statement, but it appears from the returns 
thut the Democrats as well as the Republicans who failed to 
support these war measures in both branches of Congress have 
got hell“ back home when the people voted. The record so 
shows. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I regret that any man should get hell“ 
on this earth, whatever he deserves hereafter. But the Prest- 
‘dent of the United States said from this desk a few months ago 


` [Applause on 


that during the continuance of the war “ polities was ad- 


journed.” ‘You remember. So far as the Members of this 


‘House’ are concerned, he is correct ; but he alone of all men in 


the land has shown partisan politics by his ‘activities in the 
campaigns that have taken place throughout the country since 
the time he made that speech. He has tried to force upon the 
good people of the State of Michigan a candidate for the United 
States Senate on the Republican ticket who is now running on 
the Democratic ticket. [Laughter.] The people of that State 
have answered at the primaries, and will again answer at the 
polis in November, iu my opinion fapplause], and will send to 
the United States Senate an out-and-out Republican, because 
the people of the State who are’ Republicans are in a majority. 
and they decline to take dictation from an outsider, especially 
a’ Democrat. 

Now, my good friends, another thing. Here is a little pam- 
phlet that I received. I have received several such. It is An 
Unofficial Interpretation of the War ‘Aims of the United States, 
Part II. by! Burt Etheridge Barlow. It is very interesting. It 
goes on to show how many people there are in South America 
and in the colonies of Great Britain and France, where, if we 
are properly active; we may obtain some trade for our products. 


"Then it winds up with an absolute free-trade argument on the 


tariff question. The major portion of the book is devoted to 
free trade. I wondered where in the name of common sense 


Burt Etheridge Barlow came from. I turned to the front of 


the book, aud I found a Slip pasted in it showing that it is 
sent out by George Creel. Who is George Creel? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Who is paying for it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. George Creel is employed by the! President, 
and he is using a’ $100,000,000' fund set aside for the President 


to use for any purpose he chooses, taken out of the taxpayers 


of this country, to send broadcast free-trade arguments to the 
people before the next campaign comes on. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. "FORDNEY. Let me conclude in a minute. I do not 
know who is responsible for that publication and many others 
of its kind, but I want to eriticize. The people are called 
upon to contribute money to the point of complaining, and yet 
it is spent for that kind of 5 claptrap, paid 
for out of the Treasury of the United States. One gentleman 
stated onlyn few weeks ago on the floor of this House that this 


Publicity “Bureau had used “$5,000,000 worth of print paper, 


while at the same time the ConcresstonaL Rrconp was not 
being sent out by the Government because of the scareity of 
print paper, or at least only a few copies were being sent out. 
For several weeks the distribution of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp was discontinued for the want of print paper, but no limit 
to the amount of print paper or to the amount of money to pay 
for printing and sending out such political stuff as this. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is not the only document of a political 
nature issued by the Creel Bureau. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh. no. Many such have been sent out by 
this same publicity’ bureau. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They are all of a campaign nature. 

Mr. SLOAN. That individual named Creel, is he the same 
Mr. Creel who ‘before a very intelligent audience rendered 
devont thanks that this country was not prepared for war when 
we entered it, a condition which we know has continued, espe- 
cially so far as rifles, heavy ordnance, and aeroplanes were con- 
cerned, up until recently? Is that the same Mr. Creel? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know him and do not have very 
much love for him or any other man who spends our nroney 
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now for such political stuff when we need the money so badly 
to carry on this dreadful war. [Applause.] 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. I think the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
Knctson] will not want to put the statement In the RECORD 
that all this literature that was sent out was of a political 
nature, because I have sent out a good deal of war literature 
that I am sure is not a Democrtaic campaign document. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You do not send out free-trade arguments 
like that, do you? 

Mr. BAER. No. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I want to say to the gentleman from North 
Dakota that the Creel Bureau issued a booklet last summer in 
the Red, White, and Blue series that was Democratic doctrine 
from cover to cover, and the gentleman can not deny it. 

Mr. QUIN, Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. I do not know Mr. Creel. He appeared before 
our committee once, but I think you are doing the man a great 
injustice. That was not partisan matter. It was to teach the 
people of the United States the real causes of this war. A bet- 
ter thing could not have been done by the Government, I do 
not care who denies it. That stuff that Mr. Creel sent out was 
worth more to the people of America than all the rest of the 
newspapers and magazines combined for the time being. 

Mr. KNUTSON. You mean more to the Democrats of 
America, 

Mr. QUIN. No; I mean to the people. I know the people 
down in my country did not understand the war—— 

Mr. KNUTSON. Probably some of them do not understand 
it yet. 

Mr. QUIN. I think that criticism of Mr. Creel is unjust. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman can show me that this is 
good information for the public, except that it is democratic 
doctrine, purely democratic, then I will show the gentleman 
white blackbirds. 

Mr. QUIN. I do not vouch for all of it, but I am talking 
about the major portion and the intent and purpose of it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. He shows how many people there are 
down south of us to whom we can sell goods. Well, that is 
uninteresting to me and to the average layman at the present 
time. And, so far as the manufacturers are concerned, they 
know that already. The census reports show that. You can 
get it anywhere on library shelves; but in this book here he 
goes back and uses the argument that a protective tariff is 
unsound, because in the early days our people decided that an 
export duty from one State to another was unconstitutional. 
That is his argument. 

Let me go on. So much for Mr. Creel. My good friend 
Kitcuin spoke of the importation of hides. Hides were put 
upon the free list in the Payne tariff law in 1909, and they 
were continued on the free list in the Underwood tariff law. 
The price of hides has gone up, but the importations have 
not increased lately, Only heavy hides, such as weighed more 
than 60 pounds, were put upon the free list in the Payne tariff 
law. 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you are going to read that stuff which 
you have in your hand, the pamphlet referred to, I will not 
yield. I will yield to'the gentleman. I want to be courteous. 

Mr. GANDY. I just wanted to know if the gentleman meant 
to leave the inference by the statement he made that the pub- 
lication he referred to, which I have in my hand, was a Gov- 
ernment document? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think so, 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman look at it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think it was sent out by George Creel. 
There is a slip pasted on the first page headed, Committee on 
Public Information, George Creel, chairman; and I think uu- 
doubtedly George Creel induced Burt Etheridge Barlow to 
write the article. 

Mr. GANDY. If the gentleman will look at that statement 
he will find that it is simply a statement by Mr. Creel that 
that publication has passed the military censor. It is not a 
Government publication and does not purport to be a Govern- 
ment document, and it is not sent out by the Committee on 
Public Information. 


Mr. FORDNEY. You can not make me believe that George 


Creel can send that out broadcast without it costing the Gov- 
ernment some money, 

Mr. GANDY, 
out. 
Mr. FORDNEY. I do not want to criticize Mr, Creel un- 
justly, but I know that when he was asked a certain question 
about Members of the House of Representatives he replied, 


That does not say that George Creel sends it 


“Oh, I do not want to go slumming.” That is George Creel. 
I decline to allow Congress to be called a place for slumming; 
and that statement ought to have raised the indignation of 
Congress to the point where Mr. George Creel’s head would have 
gone off. He should be kicked out of the position he holds. He 
has no justification for saying that Members of Congress are 
slums. He did say it and half apologized for it, but I would 
not accept his apology. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN, I want to say, in response to what the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota said, that this is not a public docu- 
ment; that it was sent out under a frank; and if it was not n 
public document and was sent out under a frank by a Govern- 
ment official it is a violation of the law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know the details, but I do know 
that if it was sent out by Government money some of that 
money was your money and some was my money and the money 
of the taxpayers, not raised by taxes or bond issue for such 
purpose, 

I want to call one matter to the attention of my good friend 
Mr. Kirenry. He is well informed on this bill. He has given 
great attention to it, and I have no criticism of him. He and 
I differed about things that went into the bill, and no member 
of the committee is pleased with everything in the bill. But 
there is one particular feature that I want to call his attention 
to that I had not thought of when we were in committee. Last 
week it occurred to me that it affected very materially the 
cotton mills of the South, and I am as much interested in 
their welfare as is the gentleman from North Carolina or any 
other man. 

Under existing law the normal income tax paid by these 
corporations is 6 per cent. In this bill the normal tax of the 
corporations has been increased to 18 per cent. But the bill 
provides that the earnings of the corporation made during this 
calendar year and distributed to the stockholders shall pay 
but 12 per cent. In other words, money earned by the cor- 
poration this year and retained in the business by the cor- 
poration, not paid out to the stockholders, must pay an extra 
penalty of 6 per cent. That is the substance of the law. 

On that my good friend from North Carolina and I differed. I 
used this argument. In the first place let me say that the 
purpose of a majority of the members of the committee was to 
compel corporations to pay out all their earnings of this taxable 
year so that the Government can tax that money in the hands 
of the individual. That is the purpose. Under existing law 
the earnings of the taxable year retained in the business or 
used in the business paid no penalty but the normal tax, and 
nothing more. What is held by the corporation not distributed, 
for the purpose of defrauding the Government, pays a penalty 
of 15 per cent. There were no penalties collected, because, I 
suppose, all the money retained by the corporation was used in 
the business. 

I have contended that the corporations must retain in their 
business a certain portion of their earnings in order to have 
money to do business with. First, let me give a comparison by 
the banks. Banks organize, and each year from their profits 
they distribute a certain portion of their profits to their stock- 
holders and place the balance to surplus or undivided profits 
and build up their capital in that way. à 

Take a bank with $100,000 capital that has built up $100,000 
surplus and, say, $25,000 undivided profits. If it places any of the 
earnings of this year to undivided profits, if this bill becomes a 
law, as it is now written, that bank must pay 18 per cent on 
that money placed to undivided profits. The bank will not do it 
with that extra penalty of 6 per cent imposed; they must pay 
12 per cent normal tax anyway. 

It is true that every bank in the land has some bad accounts. 
If that penalty compels them to distribute all of the earnings 
to their stockholders, when the bank examiner comes along and 
directs the bank to charge off on their books certain notes or 
bonds which are declared worthless, they must have something 
to charge such bad accounts to or they will have to break into 
the surplus or capital of the bank. A national bank under the 
law can loan 10 per cent of its capital and surplus to any indi- 
vidual or firm; no more. There is no limit to commercial paper 
that can be discounted for one customer. 

Now, when they must charge off on their books bad notes 
and have exhausted their undivided profits, they must then 
break into their surplus and consequently disturb all their 
loans, where they have lonned up to the limit under the law, 
and they must call in their customers and make them reduce 
their accounts. It is a serious thing for the banking interests 
of the country, because as the population increases the wealth 
increases and the deposists in the banks increase, and in order 
to more properly and thoroughly secure the depositors they 
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must build up a surplus or they will not have adequate securi 
to depositors. e 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Take a manufacturing institution, a corporation 
that has $100,000 capital with which it made last year, say, 
$30,000. It pays a regular dividend of 8 per cent and so would 
have $22,000 left. Suppose it owes $50,000 and is calied upon 
to pay the debt. If it pays $22,000 on that debt, if I understand 
the gentleman, then it must pay the 18 per cent. 

Mr. FORDNBY. No; the committee so amended the bill 
that the interest-bearing obligations of a corporation can be 
paid out of the earnings without the payment of the extra 6 
per cent penalty, 

Now, I started to call my good friend’s attention to the cotton 
mills of the South. Yesterday I received this telegram from 
a dear friend of mine, the proprietor of a cotton mill, to whom 
I wrote a week ago asking him to inform me how much money 
is required in his business in that cotton factory now to carry 
on and do the same volume of business as compared to the 
amount that was required during normal times. 

First, let me say that there are 33,430,000 spindles in the 
cotton mills of the United States on August 1, 1917, and what 
applies to this cotton mill applies to all cotton mills in the 
United States. More than one-half of the spindles in the United 
States in cotton mills are south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
That industry is growing in the South like mushrooms in the 
night. Here is the reply that I received from the owner of 
this cotton mill: 

LAUREL, Miss., September 6, 1918. 
Hon, Josrrn W. FORDNEY, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. 0.: 

Our 22,000-spindle plant here weaves medium-w: 
cloth. It costs between five and six hundred thousand dollars. To re- 
place now would require more than $850,000. Formerly we needed for 
working capital for various items about as follows: For cotton in the 
machinery, supplies, and unsold cloth about twenty to twenty-five 
thousand dollars; now it takes for these purposes sixty to elghty thou- 
sand dollars. Formerly it required for cotton in the warehouse sixty 
to seventy-five thousand dollars; now it takes two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. At times this year, as we usually 
contract, we will have three to four hundred thousand dollars in cotton 
alone. rmerly it took seventy-five to one hundred thousand dollars 
to carry customers’ accounts; now the lowest is $175,000, and from 
that up to $250,000, 3 ten to fifteen thousand dollars in bank 
was sufficient; now, on account of high prices and wide market fluctua- 
tions, forty to fifty thousand in bank is little enough to be safe. In 
other words. where one hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand 
dollars’ working capital was all right, it now requires five h 
to six hundred thousand dollars to handle exactly the same volume of 

roduction. Hope this ig plain, If not, wire quick and will try to give 


urther information. 
S WALLACE B. ROGERS. 
That telegram came Friday, and I have here a letter which 
is dated September 6, which I will read in part: 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1918. 


ht brown staple 


Hon. Josera W. Fonbxxz, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Forpney: I must apologize for not realizing that you 
wanted the information immediately, as asked for in your letter of 
August 24. The papers seemed to k as though the revenue bill was 
not going to be finished before the 1st of November, and this had sort 
of put me to sleep. I had hoped that one of us would be up there in 
the next week or 10 days when we could talk to — — more fully. Ho 
the telegram sent will answer the purpose. I inclose a copy. It really 
contains about all the information to give and is accurate. 

It will be a crime If dividends are forced to be paid, as it will weaken 
the company sa that they will not be able to survive competition after 
the war. ter on there will be a sad price to pay if the action is 
taken as contemplated. This is a day above all others when every dollar 

ssible ought to be put back in the plant, not for enlargement but 

‘or strengthening in every way possible for after-the-war conditions. 

My kindest regards and best wishes for your continued success. I 
know you have a hard job, but we were all glad to know you had 
been returned as usual. 

Very truly, yours, Wattace B. ROGERS. 

The amount of money needed, as shown, is $25, for every 
spindle in the plant, dividing his minimum and maximum of 
accounts. 

Mr. GOOD. That is, working capital? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Working capital; yes, sir. It figures out, 
on 33,430,000 spindles at $25 each, $835,750,000. Six per cent 
is the penalty for keeping this money in the business with 
which to do business, or $50,145,000 penalty is imposed upon 
the cotton mills of the United States by that 6 per cent penalty. 
It is an exceedingly serious situation. I speak now only of 
the cotton mills; but let me go further. I am engaged in the 
lumber business and I know more about my own business than 
another business. It is a wise man who pays attention to his 
own business. He has the least competition of any man. In 
normal times selling a given quantity of lumber requires a 
certain amount of money to manufacture and market the same, 
and the firm has at least one or two months’ sales standing 
upon its books all the time. 

Let ine give you an illustration: Suppose you were manufac- 
turing three and one-half million feet of lumber per month, 
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which brought before the war in normal times, say, $15 per 
thousand at the mill—$52,500 per month would be the average 
sales. It required of cash in the bank, accounts on your books, 
and stock in the yard more than $100,000 all of the time to do 
business in normal times in that proportion. To-day the price 
of lumber is practically double the price in normal times, and 
you must have double the amount of money im the business to 
carry on business of the year that you had in normal times, and 
to compel a corporation to put out all of its earnings of this 
year and keep none at all to do business with puts the concern 
in a most embarrassing position. They must borrow money to 
do this extra business, with inflated prices and the higher cost 
of raw material and the higher cost of labor, if they pay out 
their dividends to their stockholders. I say that 6 per cent 
penalty is the most serious proposition of the bill, if it becomes 
a law as now written, and I want you to think that feature of 
this bill over very carefully. I think that provision ought to 
be stricken out; but when I am in Rome I am going to do as the 
Romans do. I helped to frame this bill in committee. 

I did not get everything in that I wanted, but I am not going 
to offer an amendment. It is my duty to stand by this bill and 
pass it. It is the best that we could get. The majority rules, 
and I agreed to abide by the majority, and I am going to do so, 
but it ought to be amended. 

There is one feature in the bill that I like. I have taken the 
position, and so did other members of the committee, that a 
soldier in the war fighting for you and for me should not be 
taxed upon his measly income from the Government, and we 
have inserted a provision that exempts him up to $3,500 if he 
is in France or if he is on the sea. [Applause.] I wanted to 
go further, but other gentlemen did not. 

I do not believe the definition of capital as found in the bill 
is correct. I have so contended all the way through from the 
beginning and took that position last year in the framing of the 
existing law, but I was voted down. I think this law ought to 
be amended in that respect, and will tell you why. 

This law provides that for the purpose of deductions you can 
only deduct your 8 or 10 per cent upon the actual capital origi- 
nally invested—capital, surplus, and undivided profits. People 
who engaged in business 20 or 30 years ago and have built up a 
great institution ought to have the benefit of the advanced 
values of their property, down to a certain time at least. Let 
me tell you what is done under existing law. In existing law 
a man engaged in the lumber business—and I speak of the lum- 
ber business because I am more familiar with it—in manufac- 
turing is permitted to charge up to cost of production. the value 
of timber as of March 1, 1918, which is the time the income- 
tax law was held constitutional by the courts, and whatever 
earnings that timber has made from that time down to the 
present time is to be considered as income of the year that he 
converts it into finished product. 

But its increased value from the time he purchased it—maybe 
40 years ago down to March 1. 1913—can be used as a part of 
his cost of production. He can not do that in his deduction, 
He can in the cost of production. I call attention to this. In 
the manufacture of lumber in the States of Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, on the Pacific Coast, or in the South value of 
timber in the woods, in the tree—let us take the value. Say 
the average value of the stumpage March 1, 1913, was $5 per 
thousand. When the manufacturers convert the timber into 
lumber they can charge to the cost of production $5 stumpage, 
and then labor and all other costs, and the price received above 
that is profit, and om that profit they must pay a tax. That 
is correct, that is honest, that is justifiable; but when you 
come to take your deduction before paying the excess-profits 
tax or war-profits tax, as the case may be, no, no, you do 
not get the value as of March 1, 1913. The capital invested 
40 years ago and from that take your deduction of 8 per cent. 
That is not right. If it is capital in your cost of production, 
it ought to be capital all the time and ought to be capital in 
your deduction. 

Therefore, the definition of capital is wrong. I give this 
illustration; I have given it before. I said to my good friend, 
Mr. Krrehix, suppose 20 years ago you and I purchased a prop- 
erty down in North Carolina and organized the Kitchin Lumber 
Co. You own half and I own half. We put in originally $100,- 
000 each, and from that time down to the present day we have 
taken out no money except what we must have for ourselves 
and families to live on. We have built up a great industry. 
Along comes Bill Jones and says, Gentlemen. I will give a 
million dollars for your property.” Mr. Krrohix sells his inter- 
est, one-half, to Bill Jones. And he takes half a million dol- 
lars and walks out. For any reason whatever I say.“ No; I do 
not care to sell my interest.“ My capital is $100,000 and Bill 
Jones's a half million. Is that right? Why is not my capiial 
the same as that of Jones? I could have sold and taken half a 
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million but I did not. I kept my property. I convert it into 
money and get more than half a million dollars, and I pay taxes 
on more than half a million when I convert it into money. I say, 
gentlemen, the definition of capital, as now in the bill, is wrong. 

Now, another thing in the law is wrong. Borrowed capital 
ought to be capital. Let me give an illustration. Suppose 
that a body of rich men organize a company with a capital of 
$1,000,000 and put in the cash and take their stock for it and 
go on and do business. You and I organize a company in the 
same business with a capital of $1,000,000. We are poor. We 
ean only put in a half million dollars. We step out and borrow 
a half million dollars. We put that half million dollars of 
borrowed money in the business and it is capital in the business. 
We pay more taxes than the firm that had the cash to put up 
and borrowed no money. That is not right. We do under the 
terms of the bill permit them to deduct the interest paid upon 
the borrowed capital, but that is not sufficient relief. They 
ought to be permitted to use as capital capital paid out of their 
pockets or borrowed capital. It is capital in the business, and 
we ought to let them use it in their deduction. In every instance 
the firm that borrows money pays more taxes than does the 
firm that has the money to put in and borrows none. That 
seems to me decidedly unjust. All laws are based upon justice, 
gentlemen. When a child at my father’s knee he told me that 
the laws of the land were based upon God's law, the Bible, just 
and equitable to everybody, and the law that is not so framed, 
just and equitable to all, is, I have said, not good law. I be- 
lieve these provisions of this bill should be changed. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. ROSE. Under the law as it is now framed, would it not 
be an inducement to corporations to increase their capital 
stock? I have in mind two corporations, one with $100,000 and 
another with $200,000 in the same business, and yet the 
$200,000 capital corporation may only do one-tenth more busi- 
ness than the corporation having $100,000 capital stock. I 
believe. under the present law the tax will not be equalized 
and will have a tendency for corporations to increase their 
capital stock in order to get the higher deduction. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In order to get the deduction; yes, sir. 
The more capital you have in your business the less taxes 
you are going to pay. Let me give you an illustration. It 
was stated the American Tobacco Co. has a capital of $157,- 
000,000 and paid $80,000 taxes last year because of watered 
stock, inflated capital, goodwill, camel-back cigarettes, signs, 
and labels, and so forth, put in at a value—inflated capital. 
Why, my good friends, on the $157,000,000 they do not make 
enough money to bring them up to where they must pay the ex- 
cess-profits or war-profits tax. The larger the capital the better 
off you are. č 
Now, there is a firm over at Cleveland, Ohio, situated under 
peculiar conditions. The father died and left the property to 
his estate, but provided that for so many years the stock of 
that company should not be increased. On $25,000 capital they 
made $1,125,000 profits last year. That is war profit. I wiil 
tell you what this bill will do. Their deductions will be 10 per 
cent on their capital plus $3,000, or a total of $5,500. Fifty-five 
hundred dollars out of $1,125,000 leaves them, in round numbers, 
$1,120,000. And the very first whack we take 80 per cent of 
that $1,120,000 and then take 12 per cent of what is left. Now, 
if they had a million dollars or two or three million dollars 
capital they would get 10 per cent deduction on the capital. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. , 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose most of that profit is stock—that is, 
in material, supplies which are*necessary for the company’s 
business—how is the Government going to get the cash? 

Mr. FORDNEY. This law does not give any relief if your 
business shows a profit in raw material or whatever it is. If 
it shows a profit during the year, you must distribute that to 
the stockholders or pay 18 per cent normal tax on it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Here is a concern with $25,000 capital. Of 
course, I do not know how much reserve they have or how 
much wealth they may have; but presuming they have not got 
the money and they have their profits in inventory, what is go- 
ing to become of the concern; is it going out of the business? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Borrow money to pay their taxes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How can they afford it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is no other relief that I cun see. 
But, however, let me say to the House that we have provided 
in this law that if those profits are war profits, or if war profits 
exceed the sum of $50,000—on limited capital it should be con- 
sidered war profits—up to $50,000 they are protected from these 
heavy taxes. 
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Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Suppose a concern makes a good profit and has 
a large debt, and instead of distributing it to the stockholders 
it pays its debt? 

Mr. FORDNEY. You are permitted to pay debts on interest- 
bearing obligations without that penalty. There is a provision 
in the law to that effect. 

Now, gentlemen, unless there is some question that some one 
wishes to ask me I want to close. I am getting quite tired. I 
have talked rather loud in order that I might be heard clearly, 
and consequently I am quite tired. 

I read you this little poem in the beginning to impress upon 
your minds the duty of every loyal, patriotic citizen. I do not 
like to mention this, but I can hardly refrain from it. When 
it comes to sending your own boy to the war, I tell you the heart- 
strings pull. I went out here, as I have stated, to the Walter 
Reed Hospital the other day, and there I saw dear, sweet- 
faced young men with their arms and hands and legs off. I 
saw one boy with his right leg and left arm off. There are 
hundreds of them there, who went over to fight the battles for 
this great Nation. I regret to say, and yet I am proud of the 
fact, that five of my beloved family are in this war. And it 
touches my heartstrings to think that my boy may lay down 
his life over there in this great cause; but if he dies, he dies for 
a great cause. 

I hope God will send the boys back safe; and that meeting 
will be a most happy one, I assure you. Two of my sons, two 
grandsons, and a son-in-law are in this war, and three more 
come under this new draft law—one son and two sons-in-law. 
I am doing my share, and I am willing to give up my earnings, 
my wealth. And if it would only bring back to me those boys 
in their health and strength, how willingly would I give every 
nickel and start out once more with a woolen shirt and a pair 
of overalls to make my living at hard labor. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your courtesy. I have talked 

more than I should, more than I expected, but I want to appeal 
to you, right or wrong, we are in this war and that we must 
win. We must win! Oh, what an awful thing it would be to 
lose the war, to lose our beloved sons, and see our homes de- 
stroyed as the people of France have seen theirs destroyed, and 
as have the people of Belgium, and of Serbia, and of Roumania, 
and of other parts of Europe. 
Oh, what a sad sight it would be to witness all of that! 
What a sad thought it is that your boy and my boy may be 
buried in the wake of the army over there! He needs food; 
he needs clothes; he needs equipment with which to meet his 
well-equipped foe. I am sorry to say, gentlemen, but it is my 
honest conviction, that the only way we can win this war is to 
decrease the number of our enemy by putting them out of com- 
mission. [Applause.] Come forward and give to the Govern- 
ment your loyal support, your money, and give your life, if 
necessary, to defend your wives and your daughters, and your 
sweethearts! 
< A FATHER’S PRAYER. 

[K. G. Duffield.] 

I ain't been much on prayin’, God, 

Er goin’ t’ church, 
I've tried t do what I thought wuz right, 
A-helpin’ my friends an’ treatin’ em white. 
I may be sharp on a business deal, ‘ 
I haven't lied an’ I wouldn't steal. 


An’ so I’m askin’ you, God, to-night : 
Watch over Bill when we start t’ fight. 


I know 8 a lot uv work t’ do 
ay over there. 

A-watchin’ th’ Hun at his hellish play, 
An’ countin’ the souls ez they fly away. 
Bill's only a boy, but he had t' go, 

With mother an’ me a-loyin’ him so. 
An' so we pray. dear God, to-night: 
Watch over Bill when we start t’ fight. 


We're lonely, God, an’ want our boy, 
cross th’ sea 
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So hear me, God, ez I pray to-night: 
Watch over Bill when we start fight. 


We know it will end somehow, some ‘day, 
Ez all things do. 

Th’ dead will sleep in th' madman's track, 

An' only th’ strong come marchin’ back. 

We'll count it lost if th’ fight is won, 

Th’ price uy success—our only son. 

An’ so I pray, dear God, to-night: 

Watch over Bill when we start t’ fight. 


{Applause.] 


I thank you, gentlemen. [Loud applause.] 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. GARRETT of Tennes- 
see, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, 
in writing, from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, informed the House of Represent- 
atives that the President had approved and signed bills and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

On August 30, 1918: 

S. 4527. An act to authorize the payment of indemnities to the 
Government of Greece for injuries inflicted on its nationals dur- 
ing riots occuring in South Omaha, Nebr., February 21, 1909. 

On August 31, 1918: 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution making appropriations for cer- 
tain necessary operations of the Government for the month of 
September, 1918, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11692. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12704. An act to authorize the importation without the 
payment of duty of sundry articles for the American National 
Red Cross to be donated or used by it solely to or for the 
benefit of the land or naval forces of the United States or its 
allies, or for the relief of the civilian population of the United 
States, or of its allies; and A 

H. R. 12731. An act amending the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917. 

THE REVENUE BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, this side took two days, I 
think, and the other side has not taken over two hours and a 
half. So it has a whole lot to its credit. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Shall I go on? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Go right on. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 

gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. [Applause.] 
. Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
heaviest tax bill ever essayed in the history of the world, and the 
chief honors attaching to it may readily. be conceded to three 
distinguished gentlemen, none of them Republicans, but all of 
them striving to maintain the national credit by providing the 
ways and means to enable the Government to meet the obliga- 
tions incurred for the purposes of the war. 

The hardest working Member of the trio for this purpose was 
the gentleman from North Carolina, the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee [Mr. Krrcury] [applause], who, with the 
assistance of a few faithful experts, has labored industriously, 
morning, noon, and night, through the worst hot spell Wash- 
ington has ever known, for a period of three months, to bring up 
to date the former war-revenue measures and to simplify and, 
if possible, make them understandable. His work in committee, 
his researches, and his investigations, limited and handicapped 
to some extent by varying opinions and suggestions emanating 
from other high sources in official life, resulted eventually in the 
present compilation of 190 printed pages (H. R. 12893) and jus- 
tify the appropriateness of applying the short title, The Kitchin 
bill,” to this exceptional measure. [Applause.] This compli- 
ment is well earned, since no member of the committee, and prob- 
ably no Member of the House, is so well equipped to explain the 
bill and make clear to the layman its many intricate provisions 
as is the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Another distinguished official who had much to do with the 
preparation of the bill is the Secretary of the Treasury, who, 
apart from his many other arduous duties, found time toward 
the close of the committee’s deliberations to personally appear 
before the committee with certain suggestions by way of amend- 
ment, to which the committee gave its respectful consideration. 
During his long western tour in the earlier stages of the pro- 
ceedings, the Secretary was represented by his able assistant, 
Mr. Leffingwell, of New York, and by Dr. Adams, of the Treas- 
ury Tax Advisory Board, whose statements on behalf of the Sec- 
retary, being printed in the hearings, speak for themselves. 

It was the Secretary of the Treasury who advised the com- 
mittee in his letter to Mr. KITCHIN, June 5, 1918, that the Treas- 
ury would require approximately $24,000,000,000 to keep up with 
its authorized expenditures and its loans to the allies to June 
80, 1919. Of this vast total, the Secretary said it would be nec- 
essary, in accordance with the President’s recommendations to 
Congress, to raise at leust $8,000,000,000 by taxation, leaving 
the tremendous balance of $16,000,000,000 to be raised by loans. 
The committee was obliged, in view of this authorized state- 
ment of the necessities of the Government, to conform as nearly 
as prudence would dictate to the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in order that there might be no adverse 
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ie to Congress to endanger or delay the passage of the 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS TO CONGRESS. 


More important, however, was the interest of the President 
of the United States in the preparation of this unprecedented 
measure. It was no less a person than the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy who came to the two Houses of Congress 
on May 27 last and started the legislative machinery, which, 
operating through the Ways and Means Committee, now permits 
the presentation of this great bill to the House. In the memor- 
able address then made to Congress the President said: 


The present tax laws are marred * * ® by inequalities which 
ought to be remedied. Indisputable facts, every one, and we can not 
alter or blink them. To state them is argument enough. 

And yet— 

Continued the President— 

Pane you will permit me to dwell for a moment upon the situation 

they disclose. Enormous loans freely spent in the stimulation of in- 

dustry of almost every source produce inflations and extravazances 

which presently make the whole economic structure questionabie and 
and the very basis of credit is cut away. miy fair, eqattanly 

distributed taxation, of the widest incidence and drawin, e 

the sources which would be wen | 


the war 8 and incomes upon which the increased taxes will be 
levied will be the profits and incomes of the calendar year 1918. It 
would be manifestly unfair to wait until the — months of 1919 to 
say what they are to be. It might be difficult, 1 should imagine, to 
run the mill with water that had already gone over the wheel. 

Further on in his address the President, having reminded 
Congress that “ we are at the peak and crisis” of the war, con- 
cerning which he said “ there can be no pause or intermission,” 
demanded that there should be an unquestionable supply of 
money,” and said: 

That is the situation, and it is the situation which creates the duty; 
no choice or preference of curs. ‘There is only one way to meet that 
Rat A We must meet it without selfishness or fear of consequences. 
Polities is adjourned. The elections will 4 to those who think least 
of it; to those who go to the constituencies without explanations or 
excuses, with a plain record of duty faithfully and disinterestedly per- 
formed. I for one am always confident that the people of this country 
will give a just verdict upon the service of the men who act for them 
when the facts are such that no man can disguise or conceal them. 
There is no danger of deceit now. An intense and pitiless light beats 
upon every man and every action in this tragic plot of war that is now 
opo the stago If lobbyists horz to Washington to attempt to turn 
what you do in the matter of taxation to their protection or advantage, 
the light will beat also upon them. There is abundant fuel for the 
light in the records of the ry with regard to profits of every sort: 

e profiteering that can not be got at by the restraints of conscience 
and love of coun can be got at by taxation. There is such profiteer- 
in; now, and the information with regard to it is available and indis- 
putable. 

With this deliverance against the effectiveness of existing 
revenue laws and the suggestion that Congress should disre- 
gard “the lobbies of Washington hotels, where the atmosphere 
seems to make it possible to believe what is believed nowhere 
else,” the President declared the readiness of the people of the 
country not only “to win the war,” but “to bear any burden 
and undergo every sacrifice that it may be necessary for them 
to bear in order to win it.” 

We need not be afraid to tax them, if we lay taxes justly— 

Said the President— 


They know that the war must be paid for, and that it is they who must 
pay for it; and if the burden is justly distributed and the sacrifice made 
a common sacrifice from which none esca who can bear it at all, they 
will carry it cheerfully and with a sort of solemn pride. 

And then evincing the willingness of the people to bear their 
share of the expense and suffering of war, he asked, “ Shall we 
grow weary when they bid us act?” 

The President’s hand in the preparation of the bill is, there- 
fore, plainly evident. His is the great task of carrying this war 
to a successful conclusion, and to him must be given ungrudg- 
ingly, as he has asked, those ways and means essential to the 
accomplishmnt of the main purpose. 

I submit these three names for special mention in connection 
with the Kitchin bill, because to them and to their Democratic 
colleagues in committee should go the lion’s share of the credit, 
if credit it be, for this extraordinary revenue measure. 

REPUBLICANS COOPERATED WITH MAJORITY. 


The Republican minority was constantly in committee mak- 
ing suggestions and offering advice, and it was treated by the 
majority with rare courtesy and good will, but many of its recom- 
mendations were rejected and much of its advice unheeded. In 
general terms, the Republican minority stood for equitable and 
just taxes and urged that they be so adjusted as to permit busi- 
ness to continue, but at no time could it have taken the bill 
from the hands of the majority, even though it had been so 
disposed. It is substantially true, therefore, as indicated by the 
gentleman from North Carolina in his opening address, that 
party lines played little part in the discussion. With the bill 
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in the hands of the majority and the administration, apart 
from disagreements it might have had with the majority, com- 
mitted to an $8,000,000,000 bill, there was little else for the 
Republican minority to do but te help in good faith to bring in 
a bill as free from injustice and inequalities as could be ob- 
tained under existing conditions. It was not a case where the 
Republican minority could do what it would do under ordinary 
circumstances; there was no alternative except to filibuster and 
block the majority in the face of an urgent demand from the 
Commander in Chief for money to support our soldiers in France. 
Even this recourse, had the minority members entertained it for 
one moment—which, of course, they did not—would in the end 
have been futile: While, therefore, it was magnanimous of the 
gentleman from North Carolina to speak of the “unanimity” 
with which the committee reported the bill, he would do in- 
justice to his own complete mastery of the situation if he had 
intimated that at any time on any of the vital issues in the bill 
they could have unhorsed him. The Republican minority did 
cooperate with the majority, offering such assistance as it could 
to tide over a national financial crisis. That much it did faith- 
fully and from a sense of duty. That, however, would yield to 
the Republican Party so scant a part of the glory attaching to 
the Kitchin bill that I, for one, would be willing to relinquish 
most of it. To the gentleman from North Carolina, to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to the President of the United States, and 
to their financial experts and advisers we may graciously con- 
cede the principal henors for this extraordinary measure, since 
theirs, in the last analysis, must be the responsibility. 

And here it may be noted that Republicans have been in the 
minority in the House since war broke out in Europe, August, 
1914. They have been in the minority since the United States 
decided to participate in the war. Nevertheless they have stead- 
fastly supported the President as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy from the beginning. As a minority, reserving 
all political rights and conscious of certain overt acts and letters 
which seem to warrant at least an armed neutrality, since 
“ politics is adjourned,” they have cheerfully, and with greater 
fervor than has been displayed at times by the President’s par- 
tisan followers, supported every measure the purpose of which 
was to further our common interests in war and concerning 
which there could be no hidden or doubtful meaning. For Re- 
publican members of the committee, therefore, it is fair to say 
that while they have agreed to report this bill, that the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee might be unhampered in presenting 
it to the House and to the country, and while some of its pro- 
visions may be satisfactory and others wholly at variance with 
their personal and economic views, it is not a minority creation, 
and would not have come to the House in its present form if the 
responsibility of raising the enormous sum of $8,000,000,000 had 
rested upon a Republican administration. 

SOME DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

With this brief “ nonpartisan statement” [laughter], may I 
be pardoned for referring to some points of difference which 
tended to prolong the committee’s deliberations? It may help 
to throw light upon some of the methods of taxation proposed 
in the bill which will necessarily provoke discussion. Long ago 
it was well said that “ He that provideth not for his own house- 
hold hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” The 
modern tuxgutherer may be persuaded, with due regard for the 
“home folks,” that there is more truth than poetry in that bit 
of biblical wisdom. I do not now say that Democrats would be 
more susceptible, being in power, to take advantage of the 
course of action thus epitomized than would Republicans being 
in power. Either party might provide for his own household 
without unduly offending the other, but they might do it in 
different ways. Nor is it quite possible to forget another solemn 
injunction to those who have the power to levy burdens upon 
their fellow men: “ To him that hath shall be given, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 
These are apt suggestions, susceptible of penetrating the analyt- 
ical minds of those who have the power to enter the peoples’ 
vineyard and apportion the fruits thereof. To tax or not to tax 
is a conundrum. When translated into this simple form, “to 
tax, but whom to tax,” even the immortal Shakespeare might 
not answer sutisfactorily to those who have to pay. Shall we 
tax those whom we love? Well may those who have the power 
to tax put te themselves this most absorbing question, for if we 
tax those whom we love and they turn upon us and smite us. 
even though the tax be just, will it be wise for us to levy the 
tax at all? Or, since we must tax, shall we put the tax heavily 
upon those whom we do not love and lightly upon those whom we 
do love? These, I say, are problems that sometimes rise in the 
inner councils of those who, having the power to tax, and who, 
exercising that power, may tax wisely but not too well, The 
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human instincts, the sense of self-preservation, the squirrel-like 
habit of laying up stores for the impending winter, or before the 
squirrels hold their conventions [laughter] are attributes of 
parties as they are of men, and doubtless will be until the end. 

Be that as it may, it is still of interest that the majority was 
not of one mind upon the very important and troublous questions 
of excess profits and war profits taxes. It developed during the 
weary three months about the council table that. there were 
several kinds of Democrats with varying views as to cause and 
effect. There was an “eat-em-alive” variety and a “ go-slow” 
brand. There were those who would take all of the war profits 
and those who had grown conservative through the lapse of 
years, under the weight of increasing responsibility. It may be 
said that two distinct kinds of Democrats finally appeared upon 
the scene: The Administration or Treasury wing, whose radi- 
calism was subsequently tempered by discussion and the passage 
of time, and Congress Democrats, who entertained the fogyish 
notion that under the Constitution they were the peoples’ repre- 
sentatives. As to these two kinds of Democrats it may be no 
breach of committee confidence to say that as good Democrats in 
ominous struggles characterizing their preelection performances 
usually do, they finally united, revealing to the patient and patri- 
otic Republican members of the committee an unexpected but 
highly refreshing legislative allegory entitled.“ The Lion and 
the Lamb,” at the conclusion of which it was left to the imagina- 
tion to determine which had been the lion and which the lamb. 
The result of the compromise will be found on page 54 of the 
bill, where the plan of the radicals and the plan of the conserva- 
tives are quietly tucked away. If the compromise stands as 
written in the bill, it will be up to the Treasury Department to 
impose an excess profits tax regardless of prewar profits accord- 
ing to Mr. Kitchin's plan, or a war profits tax based upon pre- 
war earnings after the English system, as insisted upon by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. “ You pays your money and you takes 
your choice.” In token of this compromise, I respectfully bring 
to bar the Treasury's principal tax expert, Dr, Adams, who, in 
an article written for the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January, 1918, pointed out some of the inequali- 
ties of the existing excess profits law, which inequalities were 
doubtless in the mind of the President when he made his address 
to Congress in May last. “This law,” says Dr. Adams, “ fairly 
bristles with legal and administrative difficulties”—an admission, 
as it were, that the business man who has wasted valuable days 
and nights in a vain endeavor to comply with existing law is not 
the only one who fails to thoroughly comprehend it. 

The difficulty under discussion— 

Says Dr. Adams 
is not to be remedied by any substitution of the war profits princi for 
the excess profits principle, of the English for the American method of 
computing the tax. 

ere are two . with $1,000,000 capital and each 
earning ee a year d g the war, but whereas corporation X 
earned .000 in the normal or average year before the war, corpora- 
tien Y earned only 880.000. Under the lish law, with its prewar 
income standard, corporation Y would be taxed very much more vil 
tion X, which ts in reality the stronger corporation. Bot 

corporations earn the same amount during the war, but the one which 
was more prosperous in the past, the one which had accumulated the 
larger revenues, the larger surplus against a rainy day, would, under 
the English law, pay the smaller tax. As a matter of principle, neglect- 
ing the practical difficulties of applying the capital standard: it is difi- 
cult to see any superiority in the English method of war profits taxation. 
Does prewar prosperity establish just ground for exemption or immunity 
during the war? Do not extra war profits added to a high level of pre- 
war profits create an unusual ity to bear taxes, rather than the 
prosperous doch Ionge than yon: mf Jonan prosperity t re 
oon for levying a emaller tex spon me tian yout N sap: 

There, in brief, i: one of the inequalities of existing law, 
The concern which suffered losses in the prewar years, or whose 
averaze profits were small, pays heavily on its profits of 1917 
and 1918, while the great corporation, which simply continued 
in 1917 and 1918 or later to make substantially the same profits 
it made in the prewar period, escapes taxation altogether. It 
was contended in the hearings that this peculiar preference 
would operate in favor of certain of the larger corporations, the 
Henry Ford concern, for instance, because while t great profit- 
maker before the war it would not be treated as making war 
profits under existing law tf its profits after the war were no 
larger than they were before the war. The Secretary of the 
Treasury assured the committee, however, that his war-profits 
plan, based upon the English system, would raise more revenue 
for the Government than would the excess-profits plan without 
regard to the prewar basis. The war-profits plan, with the 
excess-profits plan as an alternative, was therefore included in 
the bill, so that time alone can tell whether the one is more just 
and equitable than the other or whether favoritism or injustice 
may be worked by either. Meanwhile, with all respect to the 
brilliant mental processes of the arithmetical and statistical 
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experts to whose tender mercy the taxpayers’ returns must 
ultimately go, the average small business man is relegated, as 
Dr. Adams said in another part of his magazine article, to 
“ distinctions so capricious as to be maddening.” 

LOANS A BIG FACTOR, 

The hearings disclosed a commendable anxiety on the part of 
the Treasury Department concerning the effects of taxation 
upon the sale of loans. With $12,000,000,000 already spent and 
$24,000,000,000 to be raised before the end of June next, a war 
expense to date of approximately $36,000,000,000, an unheard-of 
total in the annals of American finance, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Treasury Department should endeavor to 
safeguard the loan situation. Speaking for the administration, 
Mr. McAdoo was frank with the committee about the urgency 
of loans to supplement taxes, It is suspected that the desire to 
encourage the sale of liberty bonds had something to do with 
an apparent change of front by the Treasury Department on 
the subject of earned and unearned incomes, since the Secre- 
tary in his letter of June 5 urged a higher rate for unearned 
incomes than for earned incomes. It will be recalled that 
earlier messages indicated that unearned incomes ought to be 
treated very much as they are in Great Britain. What the 
Secretary in his letter of June 5 actually said upon this subject 
was, There should be a substantial increase in the amount of 
normal income tax upon so-called unearned incomes.” This 
was at a time when complaint was widespread that under ex- 
isting law men who worked with hand or brain for what they 
earned should be preferred above those who clip coupons or sit 
idly by waiting for their remittances. Because of the loan 
situation, however, the differential of 3 per cent upon unearned 
incomes was finally stricken from the bill apparently with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. For substantially 
the same reason the normal income-tax rates were raised and 
some of the higher brackets were lowered after the committee 
had decided to increase them to reach the larger incomes. 

As with many other provisions of the bill it is difficult to 
explain these income-tax changes. They were not in the inter- 
est of the man with the smaller income, whose taxes under this 
bill, it is confidently believed, will be more burdensome in pro- 
portion to those of the larger taxpayer than it was intended 
in the earlier drafts of the measure that they should be. The 
man of small income, say $10,000 a year, will be heavily hit by 
the new rates, and after meeting the high cost of living will 
have little left to set aside for investment or for business ven- 
tures. The man whose income amounts to a million or more 
will pay heavily, but the margin of income left to him under 
the new system proposed by this bill will be able, if he pleases, 
to invest a comfortable sum in liberty bonds. 

That raises the very important question, so ably discussed in 
his opening speech by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
whether we are now proceeding with respect to loans and taxes 
upon a safe and sane basis. It is not altogether popular to 
advocate a “pay-as-you-go” policy in war times, although it 
must be admitted that such a policy in a great war like this 
would be impracticable, If taxes become too burdensome, the 
loan system is available so long as the people have money to 
buy bonds, but few economists would contend that this great 
war should be financed by bonds alone. An overplus of loans 
mnight have a tendency to prolong theewar and to unduly en- 
rich the profiteers at the expense of legitimate business. If 
we were inclined to be clever or cunning we might avoid all 
taxation and permit profits to accumulate by borrowing 
nd libitum and passing the burden on to future generations. 
The President thus far and the Secretary of the Treasury 
have not advocated any such policy. But this bill is brought 
closer to it, I am persuaded, than it was originally intended 
should be the case. The belief that future generations should 
share in the cost of this war is justified by our previous war ex- 
perience, but it must not be overlooked that future generations 
include the very men we now send to war for the great sacrifice. 
The interest-bearing obligations we are piling up for the dec- 
ades to come must be borne just as much by the men who 
return from France, the men who are serving their country for 
a pittance, as by those who do not fight. No one can tell to what 
extent these loans will go nor to what heights the interest obli- 
gations will mount. The present generation, which is profiting 
by the war while millions of the future taxpayers are fighting 
to make profits possible, should certainly not be permitted to 
smugly shift the burden, nor should our laws be so framed as 
to permit our Government bonds to fall into the hands of so few 
of the people as to place the interest-paying burden, which is 
also a tax-paying burden, upen the many. I approve the bond 
issues thus far made, and shall heartily support the Secretary 
of the Treasury in his efforts to dispose of the Fourth liberty 
loan, but I believe there should be a wider distribution of these 


Government bonds, a desideration that can only be accomplished 
by encouraging the smaller income earner to invest in them. 
Upon such a general distribution of bonds might ultimately 
depend not only the stability of the various issues but the 
security of the Nation against possible revolution or repudia- 
tion. 

DEMAND FOR TAX-FREE BONDS. 


It is noticeable that large investors have recently forced the 
84 per cent tax-free liberty bonds to a premium, and that the 
farm-loan issues, which, while not specifically guaranteed by 
the Government, are tax free, have taken the same course. A 
tax upon these farm loans was suggested, but the Treasury was 
not in favor of it, and the committee did not include them in the 
taxable class. - 
r GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman know any reason 
why those bonds were not included in the taxable class? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. None, except that after full 
discussion it was reperted that the Secretary of the Treasury 
had decided it would not be advisable to tax them. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. So that that was simply another part 
of the bill that went as the Secretary of the Treasury concluded 
it should go? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To that extent, yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Are those the identical bonds that the Federal 
Farm Loan Board said a few months ago could not be sold, and 
we had to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to buy 
$100,000,000 worth of them? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They are the identical bonds 
now selling at a premium and going into the hands of those 
who are skilled in investments. 

Mr. PLATT. I hope the Members of the House will recall 
pome of the predictions made on this floor in regard to those 

nds. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Those bonds are to be tax 
free, and are thus given an exceptional privilege over the Gov- 
ernment bonds themselves, and particularly over municipal 
and county and State bonds, which are now to be taxed. 

Municipal, State, and county bonds are included for taxation 
under this bill. Thus we have exceptions and distinctions in the 
matter of these war investments which may produce friction 
and irritation. If this bill, by raising the normal income tax 
and reducing in proportion the higher surtaxes, will have the 
effect of preventing the masses from purchasing liberty bonds, 
it may not be satisfactory to its framers: It is highly impor- 
tant in these strenuous times that encouragement should be 
given particularly to the small-business man who risks his 
capital in order that he may keep the wheels turning during the 
war. 

A FEW STATES HEAVILY TAXED. 

I desire now to comment briefly upon that portion of the 
President's address to Congress in which he says: 

The present tax laws are marred * * by inequalities which 
ought to be remedied. 

Could the President have had in mind that under existing 
laws, according to “ Statistics of Income,” compiled by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue from the returns of 1916, and 
reported to Congress June 1, 1918, that 10 States of our total of 
51 States and Territories paid more than 78 per cent of all the 
corporation and personal income taxes? Let me enumerate 
these States so that we may better understand where, under 
existing law, the burden of taxation falls. New York paid more 
than 35 per cent, Pennsylvania more than 11 per cent, Illinois 
more than 7 per cent, Ohio and Massachusetts nearly 6 per cent 
each, Michigan and New Jersey more than 3 per cent, California 
more than 23 per cent, Delaware and Connecticut approxi- 
mately 2 per cent each. There you have the story of the in- 
come tax and the corporation taxes in a nutshell. Ten States 
in 1916 paid approximately four-fifths of all the taxes, while 
the remaining 41 States and Territories paid but one-fifth. 

If we were permitted to discuss politics in this bill 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. The tax is not paid by States. If you take 
the very States you name, do you not find that these income 
taxes come from a few of the people of a few cities in those 
States? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They come very largely from 
the large cities. That is true. 
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Mr. HARDY. And the main bulk of the people of those 
States pay no more income tax than the people of other States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. ‘The bulk of it falls upon the 
people of a very few States. 

Mr. HARDY. You mean on a few of the people of a few big 
cities? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Upon the industries of the 
cities and States rather than the raw material. 

Mr. HARDY. But the vast multitudes of the people in your 
State pay no more income tax than the vast multitudes of the 
people in my State. ‘ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not think that statement 
is borne out by the facts, as I shall disclose. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Have you the figures showing what the in- 
dividuals in Oklahoma pay? Have you the place which Okla- 
homa as a State occupies in paying the individual income tax? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not at this moment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understood it was sixth. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand that Oklahoma 
has a creditable record in the payment of taxes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think Oklahoma stands sixth in the pay- 
ment of the individual income tax. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oklahoma has a very good 
record, I will say to the gentleman. 

I say if we were permitted to discuss politics in this bill, if 
we could speak of it as disassociated from the war, we might 
suggest that the administration in the prewar period received 
its strongest political support from those States which pay but 
one-fifth of the taxes. It is a coincidence, and not unworthy of 
mention at this time, that the expenditure of the funds raised 
by taxes and by loans has been generally distributed through- 
out all the States. They have certainly not been restricted to 
the 10 States which have made so admirable a taxpaying record. 
We have spent enormous sums for shipyards, nitrate plants, can- 
tonments, training camps, aviation, housing, ordnance plants, 
proving grounds, warehouses, schools, and a variety of Army 
and Naval Establishments; and the 41 States and Territories 
which paid the one-fifth of the income and corporation taxes 
were treated with equal or greater consideration than those 
which paid the four-fifths. In the Construction Division, for 
instance, how were the various States considered in the appor- 
tionment of funds? A perusal of 176 contracts amounting to 
upward of 8320,000,000, mostly on the 10 per cent cost-plus 
plan—and that is but a handful of all the contracts entered into 
by the War Department through its various bureaus and divi- 
sions—enables us to briefly analyze this distribution. The con- 
tracts from the Construction Division awarded to stations in 
Louisiana were four in number and aggregated more than 
$3,200,000. California contracts numbered 10, amounting to 
over $7,000,000. Kansas had 4 contracts for over $9,100,000; 
New Mexico, 5 contracts for over $2,300,000; Oklahoma, 4 con- 
tracts for more than $3,300,000; Michigan, 2 contracts for $617,- 
000; Massachusetts, 5 contracts for $12,650,000; Iowa, 3 con- 
tracts for $1,500,000; Georgia, 11 contracts, $19,100,000; Nli- 
nois, 5 contracts, $9,500,000 ; North Carolina, 4 contracts, $4,000,- 
000; South Carolina, 9 contracts, $18,000,000; Washington, 9 
contracts, $9,500,000; Florida, 6 contracts, $5,700,000; Texas, 23 
contracts, $17,400,000; Maryland, 9 contracts, $12,600,000; New 
York, 10 contracts, $16,300,000; Mississippi, 2 contracts, $3,600,- 
000; Alabama, 7 contracts, $4,900,000; Ohio, 2 contracts, $10,- 
800,000; Kentucky, 3 contracts, $6,900,000; Indiana, 1 contract, 
$875,000; Arkansas, 7 contracts, $12,000,000; West Virginia, 1 
contract, $70,000,000 ; Wisconsin, 2 contracts, $23,668 ; Delaware, 
1 contract, $31,123 ; Connecticut, 2 contracts, $223,126; Missouri, 
2 contracts, $2,500,000; Pennsylvania, 2 contracts, $3,100,000; 
Porto Rico, 1 contract, $1,700,000; New Jersey, 14 contracts, 
$29,200,000; Utah, 1 contract, $349,000. These contracts, as I 
have indicated, are for the Construction Division only, and cover 
the period between May, 1917, and June, 1918, inclusive. It 
may be assumed that the distribution of funds for other impor- 
tant work of the Army and Navy aggregating billions in the 
matter of Army contracts, and for the construction of nitrate 
plants, which may be of little or no service during the war, since 
expenditures have already been stopped with regard to one of 
them, has been relatively general and unprecedentedly generous. 


ARE TAXES FAIRLY PROPORTIONED? 


“We need not be afraid to tax them,” said the President to 
Congress, if we lay the taxes justly.” But the President also 
said that existing tax laws were marred “ by inequalities which 
ought to be remedied.” Let us resume our study, then, of the 
Treasury Department's Statistics of Income“ compiled from 


the returns for 1916. On page 7 of that interesting volume, 
which was called for by an act of Congress, some startling 
figures are presented with respect to personal income-tax re- 
turns. Well may the President have said that existing law is 
marred by certain inequalities. It might with equal propriety 
be added that something seems to have been radically wrong 
in the whole income tax-raising scheme. The statistics given 
on page 7 do not support the theory that taxes, though sup- 
posed to be uniform, have been uniformly collected. It may be 
that the Treasury Department has not had at its service a suffi- 
cient number of collectors to ly cover the task assigned 
to it, but with such facilities as it had the returns made for 22 
selected occupations in proportion to the number of persons 
engaged therein throughout the United States show a weakness 
of administrative efficiency. or a gross contempt for the law. 
From the official returns it appears that of all the architects 
in the United States, a total of 16,613, as shown by the census 
of 1910, only 1,419, or 8.54 per cent, filed income-tax returns. 
Of authors, editors, and reporters only 2,529 in a total of 38,750 
reported. Of clergymen, from a total of 118,018, only 1,671, or 
1.42 per cent, reported. Civil employees to the number of 
882,138, including mayors and other public officials, exempt as 
to their official salaries, reported as to their other income only 
to the extent of 2,992, or seventy-eight one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent. Evidently the income of military men was higher than 
that of civil officeholders, since 7.08 per cent reported. In the 
theatrical profession the returns for all the actors, singers, and 
musicians—the Carusos, Pickfords, Fairbanks, Harts, and 
Sousas—were but 914 for a total of 167,607, or fifty-five one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent. Other of the selected occupations 
reported higher percentages, but brokers, the highest of them 
all, reported only to the extent of 20.77 per cent. Of civil and 
mining engineers, 11.24 per cent made returns; of lawyers and 
judges, 18.97 per cent; of physicians, surgeons, oculists, dentists, 
and so forth, 6.97 per cent; of real-estate brokers, 4.88 per cent; 
of stock and bond brokers, 20.68 per cent; of commercial 
travelers, 4.57 per cent; of insurance men, 8.19 per cent; of 
lumbermen, 10.76 per cent; of manufacturers, 10.05 per cent; 
of mine owners and operators, 17.88 per cent; of theater owners 
and managers, 2.58 per cent; and of the 1,246,077 merchants, 
storekeepers, jobbers, commission merchants, and so forth, only 
4.36 per cent. Strange as it may seem the income tax caught 
only 1,311 saloon keepers of a total of 68,215, or 1.92 per cent 
of the whole number. This amazingly small percentage, oddly 
enough, was an exact fifty one-hundredths of 1 per cent higher 
than the percentage of returns by clergymen. 

ee e Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 

ere 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The average salary of the clergymen of tlie 
United States is stated to be only $600 a year. Of course a 
clergyman would not be able to make returns. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be true. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s interest in the clergymen. I am glad he 
goes to church once in a while. Let that be put in the Recorp. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will follow my ex- 
ample. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I try to. This is evidence 
either of extremely low incomes or very poor service in making 
returns to the Government. 


INCOMES OF BUSINESS MEN AND FARMERS, 


Of teachers, including college and university officials, to the 
number of 614,905, only forty-seven one-hundredths of 1 per cent 
made returns. The returns from “all other business” not enu- 
merated in the list of selected occupations represented but 18.28 
per cent of a total of 101,868. That was the best the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue could show by way of income-tax re- 
turns for 1916, percentages of collections from big and little busi- 
ness ranging from forty-seven one-hundredths of 1 per cent to 
20.77 per cent only. Salaried men and millionaires alike were in- 
cluded within that less than 21 per cent of the business, pro- 
fessional, and manufacturing life of the United States, and 79 
per cent of the population so classified and employed paid no 
income tax at all. The most remarkable figures presented in 
the commissioner’s statement of selected occupations pertained 
to agriculturists, farmers, stock raisers, orchardists, and so 
forth. Of these, 6,047,615 were enumerated in the census of 
1910, but only 14,407, or twenty-four one-hundpedths of 1 per 
cent of the whole number, were credited with having filed 
returns in 1916. 

Come to think of it, perhaps the only 100 per cent taxpayers 
in 1916 were the Members of Congress, who have been so often 
and so ignorantly given a deferred classification. Not a single 
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Member of the House escaped making a return, since the genial 
Sergeant at Arms docked the monthly warrants to the amount 
of the income tax and personally saw that it was turned into 
the Treasury. The Treasury compilation, however, does not 
include the Members of Congress in the table to which I have 
called attention. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If I understand the gentleman cor- 
rectly, these statistics were made up at a time when the exemp- 
tion was much larger than it is now. It was then $4,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is correct. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And, of course, the gentleman will un- 
derstand that there is not a very large number of farmers whose 
net income is $4,000. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. I think the farmers as a whole 
were as prosperous in 1916 as they are now. It seems amazing 
that men who receive the high prices which the public has been 
paying to the farmer for his product should not have made $4,000 
in 1916. $ 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
he thought the farmers were as prosperous in 1914 as they are 
now? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I said 1916. At that time the 
European war had been in progress two years, and 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say to the gentleman that the cotton 
crop made in 1914, which was sold in 1915, was an enormous loss. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am dealing with the figures 
of 1916. They were the returns for 1915, reported in 1916, and 
brought to Congress only in 1918. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The Department of Agriculture made a survey 
in three States and published a bulletin on that survey, covering 
the States of Illinois, Iowa, and Indiana, and in those three 
States it was found that the average earnings on capital in- 
vested by the farmer were about 3.1 per cent profit—an average 
in those States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Profit? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad, then, to have raised 
this question, because it may do good both to the farmer and his 
customer to find out why it is, if the profit to the farmer is so 
small, the cost of living to the consumer of farm products is sq 
high. It may lead to an investigation that will be of advantage 
to both parties. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no need of an investigation. It has 
been investigated already. Dr. Spillman, of the Department of 
Agriculture, in the Bureau of Farm Management, reports that 
$402 is the average income of a farmer with a family of six. 
_As to the increase in the cost of living, the cause of that is well 
known to everybody. The cause of it is that we had $900,- 
000,000 pinned on to the American people in addition to the 
freight rates we are paying. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the farmer get more for 
his eggs to-day than he got in 1916? 

Mr. HAUGEN. He does. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Eggs are selling now in my 
city for 70 and 75 cents a dozen. With such very high prices 
for the consumer to pay, it would seem that the farmer is get- 
ting a fair proportion of that very high price. I hope he is. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think he gets part of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If he does, he ought to pay an 
income tax along with the men who buy the eggs. He can 
cera- ara in the income-tax return for the high price paid 

or labor. 
HARDSHIPS OF THE FARMERS. 


Mr. HAUGEN. But the farmers in some sections of the 
country are paying $100 for labor where they before paid only 
$25 or $30. That expense is increasing, and on the wagon 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think he credits that high 
cost of labor in his income-tax return. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The point I want to make is this, that ac- 
cording to Dr. Spillman’s statement the farmer gets $402, and 
according to this bill he is entitled to an exemption of $2,000, 
provided he is a married man. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the intense in- 
terest the gentleman from Iowa takes in the farmer. He comes 
from a great farming State. I am not attacking his constitu- 
ents. I am bringing this question up because it does seem that 


the administration has not exercised due diligence in recovering. 
the income tax from all the people of the country, even though 
it may be that some farmers, because they have not been ap- 
proached upon the subject, because the matter has not been 
made known to them, because the revenue collector did not 
come around, have unconsciously avoided doing their full duty 
in the matter of the income tax. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 
= Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 

exas. 3 

Mr..GARNER. I want in this instance to congratulate the 
country on the gentleman's efforts to make the collections more 
efficient by putting in an appropriation of $7,500,000 in this bill 
and authorizing the increase of the salaries of collectors of cus- 
toms in order that this may be done. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman from 
Texas deserves most of the credit for that clause. I think he 
may be said to be the “father” of the amendment which is 
now before us, creating 2,500 new offices for men who will serve 
the Revenue Department in an effort to reach these 6,000,000 
farmers and 1,200,000 merchants and others who have not 
hitherto paid taxes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Can the gentleman give the number em- 
ployed at the present time—some estimate? 

Sacre 1 of Pennsylvania. The number of farmers em- 
ployed 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; the number of tax collectors. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is a very large number; 
but the department says it is wholly insufficient to meet the 
requirements. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What are the requirements? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
from Minnesota that I am approaching that question rapidly. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think my colleague on the committee 
ought to detract from the real credit for this very meritorious 
provision in this bill. If I may state what occurred in the com- 
mittee, the ranking Republican member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means [Mr. Forpney] made this motion, and instead 
of increasing the number 2,500 it increases it nearly 2,700. 
There are now something over 9,000 employees in the Internal- 
Revenue Department, and my recollection is that this amend- 
ment carries it up to about 11,000; and I want to congratulate 
the Republican side of the House for their generosity in mak- 
ing these new places and for their wise judgment in providing 
for the enforcement of the law, so that we can get at these 
farmers, whom my friend from Pennsylvania seems to be very 
much worried about, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is fair to the gentleman 
from Texas to say that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney] and myself, along with the gentleman from Texas, 
are, and always have been, amongst the real friends of the 
farmers of the country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 
wat MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 

inois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman, in his efforts on the com- 
mittee, obtain any intimation as to the proportion of these 
places which would be distributed among the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means on the Democratic side? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was decided in the com- 
mittee, as I recall, to deal with this question in a wholly non- 
partisan spirit [laughter], and to enable the administration to 
appoint whom it saw fit, since we are informed that the admin- 
istration now has very great difficulty in getting enough de- 
serving Democrats” to keep the work current, 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. LONDON. On the question of the prosperity of the 
farmer, did not the farmers make very large investments in 
bonds during the last two or three years? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is said the farmer was one 
of the best buyers of liberty bonds, for which I congratulate 
him and the country. 

Mr. LONDON. But there was no evidence of his prosperity 
when it came to the payment of the income taxes, 

FEW RETURNS IN MANY STATES. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would not want to say that. 
It is certainly no reflection upon the farmer whose cotton and 
grain and food supplies have been going to our allies since the 

war began in 1914, and whose products have at- 
tained their highest prices in the United States since we en- 
tered the war, April 6, 1917, to say that the revenue collectors 
must have been busy investigating corporations when that 
heroic band of 14,407 farmers contributed of their incomes to the 
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needs of the Government in 1916. It is such an interesting 
study that I shall briefly pursue it into some of the States for 
the purpose of ascertaining how the Government is assisted 
by her taxpaying citizens. In Alabama, a great cotton-growing 
State, which comes first in alphabetical order, I find that 40 
agriculturists, farmers, stock raisers, and orchardists made 
income tax returns for 1916. The lawyers and judges were 
more numerous than farmers, 142 reporting. In California, a 
great fruit-growing State, 1,659 agriculturists, farmers, stock 
raisers, and orchardists reported. In Mississippi the number of 
farmers reporting was 256; in Connecticut, 67; in Georgia, 123; 
in Illinois, 1,442; in Louisiana, 250; in Kansas, 716; in Ken- 
tueky, 281; in New York, 589; in Florida, 87; in Iowa, 1,287; 
in Texas, 1,120; in Washington, 952; in Missouri, 244; in Ne- 
braska, 571; in Oklahoma, 101; in Oregon, 414; in Virginia, 
151; in Pennsylvania, 266; in South Carolina, 87; in Ohio, 270; 
in Tennessee, 179; and in the great wheat-growing State of 
North Dakota, 108. I will not go further into detail. These 
are the official figures for agriculturists, farmers, stock raisers, 
and orchardists, including cotton planters, sugar growers, and 
tobacco producers, a grand total of 14,407 who came within the 
Treasury’s income dragnet in 1916, leaving 6,033,208 to be ac- 
counted for. If Josh Billings or David Harum were to take a 
squint at these statistics and try to harmonize the success of 
the revenue office in seeing some and blinking others of the 
country’s taxpayers they might appreciate the humor of the 
situation as presented by this official report. In justice to the 
Treasury Department, however, it should be stated that the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Roper, acknowledged 
the susceptibility to criticism of these returns and defended 
their inadequacy only upon the ground that the official force 
at his command was not sufficient to cope with the emergency. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is so persistent 
that I will yield; but time is fleeting. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania seems to be very much concerned over the farmers. Is he 
aware of the fact that the Dupont Powder Co. have increased 
their earnings 2,000 per cent since the war was declared? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not hurt 
wy feelings any by bringing public attention to that fact, if true. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is true, according to the Financial Digest. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It may be; but that is a mat- 
ter of profits; it has no particular bearing upon these returns 
on income taxes. If the Dupont Powder Co. or any other large 
concern does not pay its fair proportion of taxes it ought to be 
made to do so; and one of my contentions is that this bill is 
so framed that that particular kind of a company will have a 
better show for its white alley and more chance for its surplus 
than the man who earns $10,000 or less. As I figure it out, the 
small-income earner will get the worst of it if the larger sur- 
pluses are enabled to absorb the liberty bonds. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. Was it not developed in the hearings that the 
largest increase of personal income taxes to be paid under the 
reduction of exemptions which the last revenue bill provided 
would come from the farmers of the United States? Was it not 
so testified by a representative of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was expected that the 
farmer would be a large purchaser of liberty bonds. . 

Mr. SLOAN. I mean was it not shown that when they reduced 
the exemption from $4,000 to $2,000, the largest increase from 
any class of taxpayers in the country under the income-tax law 
would be from the farmers? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman is right. 
There was such a suggestion. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania, I want to ask the gentleman if 
he understands what the average value of a farm in the State 
of Pennsylvania is? s 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not tell at this moment; 
I have put it in the Recorp on previous occasions. Perhaps the 
gentleman has the figures. 

` Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know? I 
understand it is something less than $5,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be; all this helps to 
clarify the situation that I am bringing to the attention of the 
House. There are certain indisputable official facts, but all of 
them may be susceptible of explanation. I am putting the situa- 
tion before the House so that gentlemen having information may 
elucidate. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 


INQUIRY BY THE GENTLEMAN FROM TEXAS, 


Mr, GARNER. In view of what the gentleman said about not 
wishing to be interrupted, may I refer back to the criticism he 
made on the work of the committee or those responsible for the 
bill? It is my impression that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania had as much to do as any member of the committee out- 
side of the chairman in making up the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I helped all I could, but the 
gentleman honors me overmuch. ; 

Mr. GARNER. His photograph is on nearly every page of the 
bill, and I congratulate the country that it had the benefit of 
his services. What I wanted to ask was in what particular, 
if he would point out, does he disagree with the provisions of 
the bill? I know of only two propositions which the gentleman 
Ha nor succeed in putting through, and I can state them if he 

esires. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania.. I am coming to that, 

Mr. GARNER. I hope the gentleman will. There were only 
two propositions that the gentleman really insisted upon that 
he did not succeed in putting over the committee, and some- 
times over my protest and over that of the gentleman from 
Michigan and the chairman of the committee. Therefore I was 


‘a little surprised at the tenor of the gentleman's criticism of 


the bill because his mark of genius is on every page of the bill, 
a a would like to have him point out what he disagrees to in 
e 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman state 
whether the “genius” to which he refers was on the pro or con 
side of the question, and on what particular page? 

Mr. GARNER. Most of them are included, but some of them 
I might mention were cut out. There are only two propositions, 
po I hope that the gentleman will discuss them before he takes 

s sea 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am now discussing the rais- - 
ing of the normal income tax, which I think was a mistake, It 
is very far-reaching. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will discuss the two very 
important points he raised in the committee upon which he did 
not have his way, I would like to have him do so, because I 
think the House is entitled to know upon what he bases his 
criticism. If he will permit me, I will say what they are. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennylvania. I will do the best I can. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman want me to name them? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will need a little more time 
to go fully into the matters that the gentleman wants me to 
speak about. And at the same time, while opportunity is ripe, 
I wish to pay a public tribute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner]. He seldom makes a speech on this floor, and 
thus denies the public the benefit of his wisdom, but in com- 
mittee he is so adroit and skillful a legislator that few can 
equal him. The people of Texas have reason to be proud of 
him. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Did those matters the gentleman from Texas 
speaks about have anything to do with the tax on Angora-goat 
hair? ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is behind us for the 
present. We dare not discuss the tariff under these auspices. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. According to the figures given by the gentle- 
man from Texas we have 18 collectors employed in every con- 
gressional district. Does the gentleman seriously believe that 
it is necessary to increase that number? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvrnia. I would have to ask how the 
number of collectors compares with the number of farmers, 
Perhaps you could get at it in that way. 

Mr. HAUGEN. You have 18 collectors in each district. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Hardly enough to go around 
iu Texas. Under this bill they may get more. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say that I have had a number of letters 
from people in my State supporting the dog tax proposed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
a very important item overlooked by the committee. 
ter.] 


I am coming to the dog tax, 
[Laugh- 


ANOTHER GENTLEMAN FROM TEXAS. 


Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. What I want to know is, Are there not men 
in the towns that own a good deal of farm land? For instance, 
here is a merchant who pays an income tax and a part of his 
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income comes from the farm and a part from the merchandise 
business. Does that show up his income tax as a farmer or is 
it put down solely to the merchant? In other words, I am a 
merchant and I carry on also a farm; does the farm get any 
credit from the officials in the income tax? I think it likely 
such a man would call himself a merchant and his entire income 
tax would be credited to the merchant class. 

Mr. MOORS of Pennsylvania. I can not answer the gentle- 
man offhand. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not possible that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of farm income are in that way credited to other 
classes? ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman mean that 
the different sources of business are classified? 

Mr. HARDY. No; but here is a lawyer in Texas and he may 
own several farms and may pay an income tax, but gives his 
profession as a lawyer, so that his income-tax payment is 
credited to him as a lawyer and not as a farmer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In this tabulation he would be 
reported as a lawyer. 

Mr. HARDY. And the farm would get no credit. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think not. 

Mr. HARDY. Is the gentleman aware that in most of the 
agricultural States a good many of the farmers are engaged in 
other business and are listed as such? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be; I am not raising 
any question as to that. I am dealing with a Treasury com- 
pilation of specified occupations, 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say that as to these men whose busi- 
ness is solely farming, living on small farms, less than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent make an income of over $4,000, and they are not 
ashamed of it; they are not capitalists, ` 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have one hour more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the time is 
in the control of the gentleman from Michigan and the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania such time as he wishes in which to conclude. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I will not dis- 
pute the statement of facts made by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Harpy]. I have no doubt there are numerous small 
farmers who do not come within the income-tax-paying class, 
but my information is that there are many small farmers and 
probably very many included in these 6,000,000 who rely on 
larger farmers who in turn probably would be able to make an 
income-tax return. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the gen- 
tleman yield a little further, because I think he is doing an in- 
justice to the farming industry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not hitting at any par- 
ticular line of business or any particular farmer. This is a 
general statement. My information is, however, that while 
there are many small farmers on 40-acre tracts, for instance, 
who do not make enough themselves by their toil to pay an 
income tax, yet they are dependent upon larger farmers who 
do make enough to enable them to pay income tax, and I am 
rather surprised that only 40 of such farmers made an income- 
tax return in the great State of Alabama, for instance. 

Mr. HARDY, What I wanted to get at was, this: Down in 
the State of Texas the Taft ranch, for instance, no doubt makes 
a vast income this year. It is not even included as a Texas in- 
come. It comes from the owner of it, Mr. Taft, who is in Ohio 
and who pays that tax. Yet there is a big farm that makes a 
big income and does not show at all as a Texas tax on the in- 
come-tax list, and I have no doubt that that kind of thing oc- 
curs all over the West and the South; but when the gentleman 
speaks of the income tax paid in the big cities, he can find the 
same illustration in the very States in which those cities are. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And we will find in the big 
cities, also, very many poor men, not farmers, working honestly 
and hard for a living, who do not make enough to justify an 
income-tax return, and they may be included with those whom 
the revenue collector does not see. 

Mr. HARDY. So that when the gentleman comes to the fine 
point it means that the rich pay the income taxes, while the 
poor, whether in city or country, in his State or mine, do not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To a certain extent there is 
something in that argument. 

Mr. HARDY. All in it. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the rich do not neces- 


sarily mean those who are disassociated from large business en- 
terprises that are turning the wheels of industry eyerywhere 


and giving employment to those who do not pay income taxes. 
That should also be considered. 


MORE TALK ABOUT THE FARM. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. For one question. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman knows that the standard west- 
ern farm is 160 acres, but there are a great many 320-acre and 
640-acre and larger farms, and they must make, if they nre 
occupied by anyone who knows anything about farming, more 
than $1,000 a year, if they count their living expenses. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some of them are very poor 
farms, but others unquestionably require a great deal of capital 
for operating expenses. I think the fact is that it takes so much 
capital to run some of the larger farms, or ranches, or planta- 
tions that the farmer probably keeps books and knows exactly 
where he stands from one year’s end to another. 

Mr. PLATT. And is it not a fact that a great many of those 
farmers do not deduct their living expenses? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am sorry to say that the 
other workingman whose high wages have been referred to is 
not permitted to deduct his living expenses. His doctor’s bills 
amount to as high as those of the millionaire, and yet he has 
no right to deduct his doctor’s bills. Such expenses are charged 
against the man of small income and no allowance is made, and 
yet under this bill the man of larger income will be able to 
cover his household expenses and keep on a par with everything 
that is going on in society, and have a large surplus left at 
the end with which to buy liberty bonds. 
cana STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Did Mr. Roper intimate that he 
thought that farmers were escaping taxation any more than 
the people in the city of Philadelphia or in any other city? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He did not speak of Philadel- 
phia just as specifically as the gentleman from Illinois has 
spoken of it, but he did say that the lapses, the inability of the 
department to reach offending taxpayers, or those who had not 
made returns, was fairly general. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Let me say that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, as I understand his argument, infers that 
the Secretary said that failures to pay were among the farmers, 
He did not say anything of the kind. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But I have not made any such 
statement. The gentleman is entirely in error. I took the list 
of 22 selected occupations compiled by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, including farmers, and the shoe pinches apparently when 
we touch the farming districts. The facts are submitted by 
the department. I have not failed to incorporate the men from 
my own city, I have not failed to include men working in the 
shipyards, in the factories, men who are working everywhere as 
hard as the farmer does, and who buy the farmer’s product—I 
have not failed to incorporate them. I have given an unbiased 
general statement taken from the official returns of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. It shows that only 14,000 plus of a 
total of more than 6,000,000 farmers—agriculturists, orchard- 
ists, and cattle raisers, planters, and others in the country— 
made returns under this administration in 1916. 

Mr. STERLING of Ilinois. I want to ask the gentleman 
another question. Is not the fact on which the gentleman 
bases the insinuation that farmers are to escape 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not made any insinua- 
tion against the farmer as a class. I have simply quoted from 
the official statistics with which the gentleman is as familiar as 
I am. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Let me ask this question, then: 
Does the gentleman think that the farmers are more dishonest 
in making returns of taxes 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; the gentleman can not 
put that up to me. 1 tell the farmer the truth, and do not deceive 
him, and if he can not stand it he is a weaker citizen than I 
thought him to be. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not go around my dis- 
trict fooling the workmen about what we do in Congress. I 
tell them the truth, and if I represented a farming district I 
would do the same thing. I would let them know the facts; 
I would not deceive them even so far as to say that if they sent 
me to Washington I would show “them city fellers where they 
got off.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr, STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, Is the gentleman insinuating—— 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Illinois 
is insinuating; I am not. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania insinuated—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has used the 
term; I have not used it. It is not in my mind to use it. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. That Members representing 
farming districts do that sort of thing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think perhaps it has been 
done. [Laughter.] I think I could quote some very able 
speeches along that line—none from my distinguished friend 
from Illinois, however. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I only want to ask the gentle- 
man what was the exemption permitted to the Federal taxpayer 
with relation to the tax of 1916? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
thousand dollars according 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Three thousand for the un- 
married men and $4,000 for the married man. To my mind that 


explains a good deal—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It might. I think that is fair. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Very few farmers throughout 
the country 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But does the gentleman down 
in his heart of hearts believe that only 40 farmers, agricul- 
. turists, orchardists, and so forth, made $4,000 in the great State 
of Alabama in the year 1916? Does he, really? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I can say to my friend I am 
not familigr with agriculture in Alabama. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am sorry the gentleman is 
not better informed, but I believe down in the gentleman's 
heart of hearts he will agree with me that if only 40 farmers 
reported they had earned only $4,000 a year in the great State 
of Alabama—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I want to say, to my mind—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania (continuing). Or take a great 
wheat State, the State of North Dakota. Now, does the gentle- 
man down in that great expansive heart of his believe that 
only 108 farmers made at least $4,000 in 1916 when Europe was 
demanding all the wheat that we could raise, and we were rais- 
ing it out there to beat the band? 


NORTH DAKOTA SEES THE 


Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield. The gentleman from 
North Dakota is certainly entitled to recognition. 

Mr. BAER. I think we can relieve this situation. I do not 
think the gentleman from Pennsylvania is trying to reflect on 
the farmer; he is a friend of the farmer—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Correct. I do not want the 
gentleman to compliment me; I want the gentleman to ask his 
question. 

Mr. BAER. I want to say this—we can relieve the situa- 
tion. Does not the gentleman think it is not the question of 
the farmers not wanting to pay as it is the inefficiency of the 
Treasury Department to go out and make the returns? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is getting very 
close to it. [Laughter.] The gentleman is getting to a point 
which the distinguished gentleman from Illinois did not grasp. 
We must pass it up to the gentleman from North Dakota; but 
he understands that to go further might involve a political 
discussion. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman now seems to 
see what we are driving at. [Laughter.] We are not per- 
mitted to talk politics while this war in Europe is going on. 
“ Politics is adjourned.” I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. The question I want to ask the gentleman is 
this: Can the gentleman inform the House in these other 
classes of laboring men how much increased taxes they have 
reported? Over in Hog Island I am told laboring men get 
as much as $20 a day. How much do the other classes of 
laboring men—farmers are laboring men—how much do they 
report? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If what the gentleman says 
is true, does he not think that there is just a little dereliction 
on the part of the revenue officers in not getting the income tax 
from $20-per-day men? 

Mr. GOOD. It may be. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
we should vote more money into the ent to 
find more agents to get these $20-a-day men? That is equal to 
the salary of a Congressman, and they will pay $470 and more 
under this bill. 


Three thousand and four 


POINT. 


Mr. GOOD. I want to know what other classes of labor 
report. Did Alabama have other classes of laboring men? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, they have shipyards 
down in Alabama. Why does the gentleman pick out Hog 
Island or Alabama? 


Mr. GOOD. Tell us how many of those high-priced me- 
chanics in Alabama reported an income tax? I hope the gen- 
tleman will answer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think very few of them. 

Mr. GOOD. None at all. The farmer alone, as a laborer, 
was singled out by the gentleman when all these others did not 
report at all. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad to observe from the 
enthusiastic applause that greets the gentleman’s utterance that 
the farmer still has a few friends in this House. I was begin- 
ning to despair. But so long as the gentleman had made a 
statement in line with that made by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. STERLING], whom I esteem highly, but who was mis- 
taken about that, I will say that if the gentleman had been in 
his seat listening to this speech, which is becoming more elo- 
quent as time goes on [laughter], he would have observed that 
I have brought in every one of the occupations the Treasury 
Es partment reported upon. I made no exception. I read them 
right down the line. I came to the farmer in due course, and 
am glad of it, because the farmer actually needs somebody to 
speak for him in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not yield now. 


REVENUE SERVICE NEEDS HELP, 


And it should also be stated that since the report for 1916, the 
activities of the Treasury Department have necessarily in- 
creased because of new war legislation. It appears from a 
special report from the Senate forwarded July 19, 1918, that a 
more systematic effort is being made to reach those who are 
justly taxable, but who escape taxation. The 1916 report 
showed that only 437,036 tax returns were received from our 
total population of approximately 110,000,000 people. The 
latest available report from the Secretary of the Treasury 
shows the internal-revenue collections for the fiscal year 1918 
to have reached a grand total from all the States and Terrt- 
tories of $3,694,703,334.05. This total includes income and ex- 
cess-profits taxes and other miscellaneous taxes provided for 
by law collected since the United States entered the war. It is 
significant again that approximately half of this tremendous 
sum, or $1,792,889,000, is collected in three States—New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

That is where you got one-half of your income, corporation, 
and miscellaneous taxes in the last fiscal year. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has ` 
any figures to show what percentage of the contracts were let 
to the three States that paid 50 per cent of the taxes? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will give the gentleman some 
information on that point in a moment. 


During the hearings the Secretary of the Treasury himself 
admitted that the department was far behind in its collection 
of income and excess profits taxes. He made that the basis of 
a plea for a large appropriation, which this bill carries, to 
provide the Internal Revenue Commissioner with about 2,5 
additional employees to audit returns that have not yet been 
reached and to otherwise systematize and develop the collection 
icrvice. The Secretary spoke of the possible escape of profiteers 
and others from taxes imposed by existing law, and ventured 
the suggestion that if given the additional help desired he would 
be able to collect at least $1,000,000,000 that would otherwise 
be lost. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Roper, 
expressed the opinion that if given the desired employees he 
could get his work current by July 1, 1919, and could keep it 
so thereafter. The commissioner further stated that it was 
his intention to go after the millions of men who appear not 
to have reported under existing income-tax law and bring them 
to account. His testimony indicated his purpose to fall in line 
with the President’s suggestion regarding the justice and equity 
of taxation, He declared it to be the purpose of the department 
to so reorganize the revenue service as “to get, on one hand, 
every man who has not made a return, so far as we can, and 
on the other hand, every man who has made 2 deficient or de- 
fective return.” And this he said would include the farmers, 
stock raisers, and orchardists, as well as the corporations, busi- 
ness men, industrialists, and professional men, whose war in- 
comes would warrant their making financial contributions 
toward the winning of the war. 


1918. CONGRESSIONAL 


I have gone into this matter of collections somewhat in detail, 
because so much depends upon the administrative features of a 
revenue law. If in these war times the Treasury can not keep up 
with its work, or its accounts become confused, the doors may be 
open to inequities and injustices, not to say favoritism, for 
which the lawmaking body should not be held responsible. It 
is a matter of grave concern that so much as $1,000,000,000 back 
taxes should be outstanding and subject to loss because the 
administrative officials are incapable of performing the heavy 
task assigned them, or should be obliged, which is not charged, 
to permit favorite or scheming taxpayers to avoid their fair 
share of the war burden. Such evasions of responsibility by 
those whom the department does not bring within the taxable 
class, certainly to the extent of the sums uncollected, add to 
the burden of the patriotic and law-observing taxpayers who 
de their full duty in this regard. In one particular instance 
during the committee's investigation it developed—and I refer 
to this only by way of illustration—that the department had sent 
out to business men and others, whose establishments through- 
out the country could be readily located, more than 300,000 
notices, and that in consequence of this extensive effort only 
80,000 returns were received. That left unaccounted for at 
least 270,000 individuals and concerns in certain lines of busi- 
ness who apparently gave no heed to the Treasury admonition. 
It is possible that many of the 270,000 had died or gone out of 
business, but the deficiency was so marked as to suggest that the 
Treasury Department was sadly in need of a thorough and more 
workmanlike system. A continuance of the existing system 
could certainly not make for justice or equality of taxation. 

TAXES NOT WIDELY DISTRIBUTED. 


And discussion of these details is permissible for other and 
more important reasons. If only three States pay half of all 
the income and excess profits and miscellaneous taxes for the 
fiscal year 1918, it is perfectly fair to inquire why, when ex- 
penditures are generally distributed, taxes should be so sec- 
tionalized. It is undeniably true, as a perusal of the returns will 
show, that the Northern States are most heavily taxed, At the 
same time it is good to know that the purchase of liberty bonds 
has been thoroughly well sustained in the Southern States. The 
inference is that the Southern States, so far as net returns are 
concerned, are in as fairly good shape in respect to liberty 
bonds as are the Northern States. I do not raise the sectional 
question, because I am glad to see the South prosperous, and 
rejoice that its banks and financial institutions are in better 
condition now than they ever were in the history of the country. 
But the President tells us that there is profiteering and that our 
present tax laws are marred by “ inequalities which ought to be 
remedied.” When it appears in the report of the Ways and 
Means Committee in support of the great bill we now have under 
consideration that of the more than $8,000,000,000 to be raised 
$5,576,186,000 must be raised from income, corporation, and 
excess profits, one-half of all of which are to be raised in three 
industrial States, one may be pardoned for observing that it 
does not look equitable or fair, even though it may be. Take 
up for yourselves the recapitulation on page 40 of the report 
and the proof of this assertion lies before you. The total sum 
to be raised is $8,182,492,000, and the three items which are to 
provide the bulk of it and which fall chiefly, as I have indicated, 
upon a very few of the 51 States and Territories are as follows: 


Individual income ta --.. $1, 482, 186, 000 
Corporation t 2 894, 000, 000 
1 its jigs kee BP ae ee eee 3, 200, 000, 000 


5, 576, 186, 000 
Add to this the amount which the administration ex- 


ax -.-.~-~--..-. 


pects to raise from beverages 1, 137, 000, 000 
F E ̃ um!. ̃ 7˙ 1yp——— —— Eee 6, 713, 186, 000 

And we have to raise from other sources, including so- 
called Iuxuries, o ͤ∘»LuE , — 1, 468, 706, 000 


It will not be denied, I assume, that the States upon which 
the income and excess profits taxes bear most heavily will share 
in equal proportion the payment of all other taxes, including 
those upon liquor, luxuries, and the like. And if the committee 
shall have miscalculated as to the sum to be derived before the 
President finally assents to prohibition they will share equally 
or in greater relative proportion in such new forms of taxation 
as must be devised to make up the deficiency. 

PROHIBITION AND PROFITS. 

I will not have time to comment upon it at length, but the 
prohibition question enters into this revenue bill to such an 
extent as to occasion concern. It was admitted by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue that it cost more to keep up the 
revenue establishment under prohibition than it did before 
prohibitive laws were enacted by certain of the States. Two 
States were incidentally mentioned in the testimony as being 
States where no saving to the Treasury Department or in the 
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enacted. Representatives of those States were prompt to ex- 
plain that the increased activity of the revenue officers was due 
to the fact that large bodies of soldiers had been sent suddenly 
to the great cantonments in these particular jurisdictions and 
that the temptation to encourage an illicit traffic had thus been 
thrust upon them. I refer to this only for economic reasons. 
If we could transfer the men who have been employed in the 
investigation of the liquor business to the important work of 
collecting delinquent taxes and meeting the other requirements 
of the department much revenue could be saved to the Govern- 
ment. But this recourse was shown to be unsafe. Consider this 
in connection with the suggestion of the President that there 
are inequalities in the tax laws “ which ought to be remedied.” 

Whether the present bill, which increases the tax burden 
everywhere, and particularly where the burdens already fall the 
heaviest, will operate to remedy the existing inequalities re- 
mains to be seen. The able gentleman from North Carolina, 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. KITCHIN], 
seems to think that this bill, to which his name will properly 
be attached for all time, will iron out the inequalities without 
unduly embarrassing business or injuring any taxpayer. It 
gave him satisfaction to make this statement in his long and 
brilliant argument in explanation of the bill. Conceding his 
mental integrity and his skill as a lawyer, I am not persuaded 
that his predictions will be ultimately fulfilled. As a Repub- 
lican and a member of the Ways and Means Committee, I shall 
vote for the bill rather than risk a further delay in providing 
that “ unquestionable supply of money“ which the President in 
his address to Congress declared to be necessary for purposes of 
war. 

With appropriations already made for the fiscal year 1919 
amounting to upward of $29,791,000,000, as shown by the 
statement of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
and verified in full by the Secretary of the Treasury, and with 
our monthly expenses now exceeding $1,800,000,000, it is no time 
to withhold support from a measure the early passage of which 
is demanded by the administration for furthering the war. We 
are drafting men by the millions to make the awful sacrifice, and 
we must supply the money to strengthen their arms. As we 
take them away from their various occupations, unsettling their 
business and their future prospects, throwing their very lives 
and the hopes and aspirations of their loved ones into the dis- 
card, we must also realize that we are restricting the field of 
operations from which taxes may be raised and are of necessity 
compelled to place a greater reliance upon those who are able to 
continue in the profit-making business. [Applause.] 

It is conceded that some safeguards are thrown around small 
business in this bill, but I can not wholly agree with the gentle- 
man from North Carolina that under the systems of taxation 
herein proposed smaller concerns may be able to withstand the 
competition of the greater, or that independent contractors will 
not eventually be subordinated to those who have the preference 
of the Government, and who are permitted with Government 
backing to monepolize the men and material essential to busi- 
ness life. So long as the administration continues, by price fix- 
ing, by embargoes, by preferential shipments to favor Govern- 
ment contractors, and by guaranteeing their profits regardless 
of extravagance and waste or worse, it will not be possible for 
ere ri operators to help furnish the sinews of war. [Ap- 
plause. 

We have ample information now of the effect upon general 
business of the favoritism thus shown to those who are forth- 
nate enough to utilize the large lump-sum appropriations made 
by Congress at the behest of the administration, and which are 
subsequently distributed in enormous amounts under contract 
conditions which would not be tolerated except in times of war. 
The committee was unable to make a thorough investigation of 
Government contracts, as might have been done and as would 
have been legitimate since the raising of taxes implies that the 
purpose for which they are raised is worthy and effective, but 
a Senate committee had been making an investigation of the 
apparent waste of $640,000,000, which Congress voted to the War 
Department for aviation, and enough was learned to demonstrate 
the ease with which Government contracts were framed and the 
apparent assurance of profits accompanying them: Copies of 
shipbuilding contracts were brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee, and it was shown that the same liberal terms were con- 
ceded by the Government with respect to cantonments and other 
large establishments suddenly thrown up by the War Depart- 
ment, and also with respect to housing contracts, about which 
many independent home builders, whose activities have been 
checked, -have been entering complaint. A sample cost-plus con- 
tract, serving to illustrate the Ways and Means Committee's in- 
terest in expenditures, is that of the Alabama Drydock & Ship- 


building Co., entered into by the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, July 21, 1917. This 
contract is referred to in printed hearings of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce. It is only one of many of like tenor. It 
provides that the contractor, whose profit is guaranteed, shall 
charge in as a part of the actual cost of construction, apart from 
all other overhead and labor costs (and seemingly he can pay 
as high prices for material, and as high prices for labor as he 
pleases.) 

“A proper proportion of taxes of all kinds accrued and paid 
with respect to the business or property.” 

It was denied by Lieut. Col. Charles N. Black, formerly of the 
New York engineering firm of Ford, Bacon & Davis, but now 
chief of the Procurement Division of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
and in charge of contracts for his division, that contracts made 
by the War Department allowing deductions for “taxes of all 
kinds” included “income taxes, excess-profits taxes,” and so 
forth, or that they would be ailowed by the auditors of the de- 
partment, but it was of interest to the committee, as it should be 
to the House, that certain contracts had been. made which nega- 
tive this proposition in such explicit terms as to indicate that it 
was within the range of possibility that allowances had been 
made to contractors on this account. 


COST-PLUS AND. TAX-PAID CONTRACTS. 
Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me right there, 


please? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois, 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, I wish to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman and the committee to the fact that this bill provides that 
no taxpayer shall be permitted to offset any part of his income 
by the amount of the taxes that he has paid in the preceding 
year. That being the case, there certainly should be an investi- 
gation of the authorities who permitted any contract to be en- 
tered into which would permit the thing which the law itself 
prohibits. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thoroughly agree with the 
gentleman, and I am very glad he made that point. 

Mr. MADDEN, And I think if that condition exists which has 
just been described by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
sooner the investigation begins the better, because it is not only 
an outrage but an iniquity that can not be justified. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. If the gentleman will permit, I want to say, 
speaking for the committee, that we thoroughly agree with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. Mappen] that such 
a practice would be an outrage, and when the matter was called 
to the attention of the committee we summoned before the com- 
mittee some of the officers, and they denied emphatically that 
any such practice had ever been followed by the Government. 

Mr: MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad the gentleman from 
Georgia has spoken, because the matter was one of great con- 
cern. to the committee, althongh the committee apparently did 
not have time to investigate the subject. as it would have liked 
to do. I have referred to contracts that provided that income 
and excess-profits taxes were not to be included as a credit. For 
instance, contract No. 144, Pensacola Shipbuilding Co., dated 
December 4, 1917, page 297, Senate Committee on Commerce 
hearings, provides: ` 

fits 
J DAREA, Seales EPEAN TER ANIER song, be 
assessed or assessable on account of this contract. 

It is evident from these isolated cases of comparatively small 
financial concerns that if profits are guaranteed to a contractor 
on à cost-plus basis, and he Is permitted to charge in his material 
and labor costs at the highest possible rates, and some or all of 
his taxes as well, it will automatically relieve the average. local 
competitor from doing any business or paying any taxes at all. 

There was a different type of contract and apparently a 
variety of types in these various departments and bureaus, some 
of them providing that the contractor shall have an allowance 
for “ all taxes incurred incident to the business or the property.” 
The committee was informed that in a certain instance allow- 
ances had been made to one contractor for his excess-profits 
taxes as well as his income taxes, and that resulted in a brief 
inquiry, which brought Col. Black down to the committee with 
this disclaimer, so far as his branch of the Government was 
concerned. 

Mr. MADDEN. Right there, what branch would that be? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Procurement Division of 
the Ordnance Bureau of the War Department. Col. Black had 
something to do with the earlier stages of the Hog Island busi- 
ness, He was a member of the firm of Ford, Bacon & Davis, of 
New York, and came into the service along with Mr. Stettinius, 
the Assistant Secretary of War. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia? r 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. With pleasure. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM GEORGIA. 


Mr. CRISP. I know the gentleman from Pennsylvania wants 
to be fair. Col. Black stated that he was with the purchasing 
committee of one branch of the Ordnance Department, but that 
he was also on the general advisory purchasing committee of all 
the Government activities, and he had never known of a single 
contract where they had been allowed: to. present a credit for 
excess-profits taxes in the contract. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I believe that statement was 
made by the colonel, and the committee proceeded no further. 
whore GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Les. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Theegentleman doubtless remembers— 
and I say this in connection with the remarks of the gentleman 
from. Georgia [Mr. CnispI— that Col. Black had with him some 
blank forms of contract, and I think one that had been actually 
used, which did provide, just as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania stated in the beginning of this subject, that the Govern- 
ment should pay a proper proportion of the taxes. 

Mr. CRISP: Did that not have reference to State taxes and 
municipal taxes, just as everybody else is allowed credit for 
the payment of any State or municipal tax paid by the cor- 
poration? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Georgia and the gentleman from Iowa to give heed to 
this, so that the statement I now make may be either affirmed 
or denied, as they see fit. Col. Black, who was a civilian before 
connecting with the Department of War, did make a general 
denial that allowances had been made in any contract- of which 
he had knowledge for payment of income and. excess-profits 
taxes. He said the auditors would not permit that. But Col. 
Black did produce a contract which provided, so far as allow- 
ances or reimbursements to a contractor were concerned, as 
follows: That “a proper proportion of taxes of all kinds ac- 
erued and paid with respect to the business or property” 
. I ask the gentleman if I am correct as to 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. The gentleman is. perfectly correct. 
It is on the business. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That provision, I may say, 
was carried in other contracts, in shipbuilding contracts, in 
this Alabama contract to which I made reference, and in numer- 
ous others. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania considers 
that provision of the contract sufficiently broad not only to 
e Se and county and eity taxes but national taxes 
as we 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would include whatever 
taxes are incident to the business or property. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I yield to tlie gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. I remember a contract read containing a pro- 
vision in substance, and maybe literally, just as the gentleman 
read it. I am not questioning that at all. But the committee 
was of the opinion, and Col. Black also was, that the allow- 
ance for taxes had reference to county and State taxes paid by 
the corporation, such taxes as are allowable to any and every 
individual in the conduct of business. But Col: Black further 
stated that now the Government was not using that blank at 
all, but was using a contract which absolutely and: expressly 
negatived any proposition or idea that excess profits or income 
taxes could be deducted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, as a matter of fact there is no 
law against taking credit for the taxes paid to the municipali- 
ties, counties, and States. That is allowed anyway. 

Mr. CRISP. The law allows that anyway, and the contract 
allows it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. With pleasure. 

Mr: SLOAN. I was not present at the hearing when Col. 
Black was before the committee; but, as I recall the reading of 
the hearing, Col. Black did not assume to have knowledge as to 
what contracts had been made, but simply stated the fact that, 
of the contracts he knew, none had been made along the line the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania suggested; that no representative 
of the Government stated that of his own knowledge these con- 
tracts had or had not been used. 


1918. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Col. Black was the only one 
“who appeared before the committee or who was sent for, so far 
as I know. He was sent for when the question arose as to 
whether it was the practice of the department to allow con- 
tractors to charge in as a credit their income and excess-profits 
taxes. 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION FAILURES. 

The saddest case from the viewpoint of national waste is that 
of the Aircraft Production Board. The House will recall the 
readiness, even the alacrity, with which it responded to the 
administration demand in July, 1917, for $640,000,000 to carry 
out the aircraft program. Members were even cautioned 
against putting too many interrogatories to the spokesmen of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, lest secrets might escape and 
fall into the hands of the enemy. More than a year elapsed, 
with conflicting reports as to the progress that was being made 
in aircraft production. We heard that the automobile experts 
and they were human, even as they were patriotic—were per- 
forming wonders in connection with this vital but more or less 
secretive work. Congress had no check whatever upon that 
$640,000,000, and yet it represented a tax of at least $6 upon 
every man, woman, and child in the United States. I voted 
for that tax and am disheartened to know that it was wasted. 
It was as much money taken from the people as was normally 
necessary to run the Government for a whole year. Much of 
it was spent in publicity that deceived the people about the 
progress that was being made. The report of the Senate com- 
mittee which finally investigated the entire subject was like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky. In the hands of those who were 
permitted to spend it and to make contracts most generous to 
the contractors, the huge sum passed like water through a 
sieve. It was a grievous and bitter disappointment to the peo- 
ple of the United States, but, I repeat, Congress had no hand in 
it except to raise the money by loans and taxes in accordance 
with the requirements of the administration. A few para- 
graphs from the report of the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate will tend, I am sure, to confirm the opinion already 
held by many Members of the legislative body that there should 
be closer cooperation between the administration and the Con- 
gress. What became of our great aviation fund of $640,000,000? 
Let the Senate committee speak: 


The airplane program was largely pare in the control of great auto- 
mis ne and other manufacturers who were ignorant of aeronautical 
problems. 


So much for that. The committee continued: 


The mistakes and errors referred to would probabl 
largely avoided if the aircraft program had been under 
one man. 


And then— 


Organization under the Aircraft Board was unsystematic and ineffec- 

ve. Contractors, inventors, material men, everyone having 
A iR with "inis arm of the service, and directed from one official to 
the other, could not well transact their business and secure results 
with directness and efficiency. 


And again: 


A number of pane manufacturers; like the Wittemann-Lewis Co., of 
New Jersey, and in business years prior to the outbreak of the war, 
have been unable to obtain contracts; while a number of 5 ally 
vue Dayton-Wright Co. and the Standard Co., have been pract 

nized since the war, and the former was glven enormous contracts 
befo ore its factories were completed. 


And later— 


The bulk of these royalties was to be id to the Curtiss and the 
Wright-Martin companies as compensation for the use of certain patents 
until each had received $2,000,000. ‘These were to be charged against 
cost of production and paid b by the Government. The 
sanctioned by the Department of Justice and approved 
taries ot War and the Navy. 


But saddest of all, with our $640,000,000 gone glimmering, we 
were obliged to read—and this Senate report was printed 
‘August 22 last only—the following indictment: 


In the opinion of the committee a substantial part of the first appro- 
priation was practically wasted. 

While much good work has been tg emg R for which due credit 
should be given, it must nevertheless be admitted that vg: aeroplane 
program has, up to the present, presented many aspects of failure. To 
some of these we call attention: 

While an Army of three and one-half million Las been raised, the 
aircraft situation is as follows: 

(a) Six hundred and = De Haviland 4s have been embarked for 
Franee up to August 1, 1918. 

Of these, 67 had reached — 5 i ar July 1. 

On August 7 a squadron of 18 De Haviland 4s flew over the German 
lines. Details ot 1 performance have not received. The char- 
acter and construction of the De Haviland 4 is further discussed in 

paragraph (i) and in the body of this report. 
Ye have not a single American- e chasse (or plane or attack) 
upon, th we 5 — — ingle Ameri -made hi bombing pla 
We ve not a single can- e hea m ne upon 
the battle front. A =? a 

(d) We have not develo 

cessful chasse or fighting pla 


have ; been 
e control of 


ent was 
y the Secre- 


Spee put in quantity production a suc- 


Six hundred and ‘forty million dollars gone, and nothing but 
waste, extravagance, and experience, Is it any wonder that the 
people sometimes complain of the burdens of taxation? 


ONE-MAN CONTROL UNDER DISCUSSION. 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. It was said following that report that the air- 
plane program was about to be put in the hands of one man, 
who would have full control of the output? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman state whether or not the 
output has been increased since then? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no information that 
it has, but I do know that the morning papers report that Secre- 
tary Baker has gone to France, and that with him has gone 
Mr. Ryan, the gentleman whom the President appointed as the 
one man to look after our aircraft production hereafter. 

Mr. MADDEN. But I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that since the appointment of Mr. Ryan as sole 
managing director of the American airplane program he has 
been demoted to the position of Second Assistant Secretary of 
War, which is that of a mere clerk, and that he has no juris- 
diction over anything as Second Assistant Secretary of War that 
somebody else does not supervise. Now, I should like to ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania whether as Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, without any power except to sign papers delegated 
to him by superior authority, he is likely to be able to produce 
any result in the manufacture of airplanes? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My information is that Mr. 
Ryan, placed by the President at the head of the aviation-pro- 
duction service, and who may be Assistant Secretary of War, 
is the head of a copper company, a man of large affairs and of 
wide business experience. He comes upon the scene after $640,- 
000,000 of American money raised in taxation from the people 
has been thrown into the sewer, and the Senate committee re- 
ports that after that $640,000,000 had gone a further appro- 
priation of $880,000,000 was demanded to give our aviation pro- 
gram a fighting chance. In this case it will be recalled that 
after the damage was done the production of aircraft in the 
United States was put in the hands of a single man; after the 
horse was stolen the barn door was locked. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman can not forget, can he, 
that having been put in the hands of a single man, that man has 
already been demoted by being given a subordinate position as 
Assistant Secretary of War, in which position he has absolutely 
no original jurisdiction? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If-that is true—and I accept 
the gentleman’s statement for the purpose of the argument—it 
shows more plainly than ever that the President of the United 
States needs the cooperation of Congress, which up to the pres- 
ent time he has not accepted, to observe how these vast sums of 
the people’s money are being expended by those whom he puts 
in control. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennslvania. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What assurance have we that this $880,000,- 
000 that we are going to appropriate will not be squandered in 
like manner? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No one knows but those in 
control of the administration, those who are managing this war. 
Congress has not been asked to cooperate with the President or 
with the department in an inquiry as to why this money was 
wasted or as to how the new appropriation shall be expended. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROSE. I am much interested in the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania upon the aircraft situation, and I 
desire to have him state his views as to the exact condition of 
our airplane service on the battle fields of France, as I have 
many inquiries from the people I represent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is deplorable. My informa- 
tion is that we have many aviators in France but that they are 
idle for the want of machines. They are anxious for the service, 
but are unable to proceed. They are waiting or using such 
foreign-made machines as can be obtained. The Senate com- 
mittee report shows that notwithstanding the expenditure of 
$640,000,000 we have not a single American-made fighting plane 
in France. I have been advised by some men returning from 
the battle field that the airplane hold-up was known to Secre- 
tary Baker on his first visit to France, and that he took some 


steps to correct it. I also noticed in the newspapers a few days 
ago that Gen. Pershing had asked for 25,000 planes. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 
10 Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 

exus. : 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman know whether or not Mr. 
Ryan has been displaced from having charge? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not know. I only know 
what the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Manx! stated a moment 


ago. 
WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE DENOUNCED. 


Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman from Texas, if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will permit me, that every- 
body who has an ounce of sense must realize that an Assistant 
Secretary of War has no original jurisdiction, and that he can 
not be given original jurisdiction, and that the Secretary of 
War is the master of the situation; that Mr. Ryan is merely a 
subordinate, having jurisdiction only to the extent that his 
superior officer permits him to use it. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman from Pennsylvania does not 
seem to know, and I for one do not know. Whether we have an 
ounce of sense or not is another question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am accepting the statement 
of the gentleman from Illinois as to the other matter. 

Mr. GARNER. Do you accept the statement of the gentle- 
man from Illinois that if you had an ounce of sense you would 
know? ‘The gentleman from Illinois said that anybody who had 
an ounce of sense would know. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask how the statement 
of the gentleman from Illinois would appeal to the gentleman 
fram Texas? 

Mr. GARNER. I thought it was rather extravagant. 

Mr. MADDEN. I said that anybody who had an ounce of 
sense must realize that an Assistant Secretary of War has no 
original jurisdiction, that he is merely a subordinate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner] is willing, I will let the statement of the gentle- 
man from Illinois stand in the Rxconn as he made it. 

Mr. HARDY. I regarded it merely as an assertion on the 
part of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And yet it may be true. 

Mr. HARDY. It may be. I do not know. I really think 
in substance it is not true. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To stop waste, to prevent ex- 
travagance, to checkmate graft and monopoly, could certainly 
not be interpreted as hindrances to the administration cr to the 
war. On the contrary, the tolerance of waste and extravagance 
or the grant of special privileges to profiteers, whether they 
bask in favor of the War Department, or the Food Adminis- 
tration, or the War Industries Board, or any other of the gov- 
ernmental agencies, encourages the unscrupulous, and adds un- 
duly to the sacrifice of life and property which the American peo- 
ple are compelled to make. There should be no place in the Gov- 
ernment, especially at this critical stage of our history, for 
false patriots or those who would willfully turn their Govern- 
ment privilege to personal profit at the expense of those who 
are making the personal sacrifice of business opportunities, 
home ties, and life itself, 

When the last loan bill was before the House, Septemher 6, 
1917, I offered an amendment in a motion to recommit, provid- 
ing for the appointment of.a joint select committee to consist of 
six Senators and seven Members of the House, the majority 
being with the dominant party, “to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury in promoting efficiency 
and preventing waste and extravagance in the loan and expendi- 
ture of money authorized for the national security and defense.” 
This general proposition, which had previously been discussed 
in both Houses, had met with the opposition of the President, 
who made public a letter, the contents of which were known to 
the House. The President's opposition to a committee on ex- 
penditures was expressed after the aviation expenditures had 
commenced, but long before the Senate committee began its in- 
vestigation. But nevertheless the President opposed the cre- 
ation of a committee, declaring that it could only serve to em- 
barrass the administration. A point of order was made against 
the amendment by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kitrcutn] and was sustained by the Chair. The proffered co- 
operation of Congress, therefore, was not considered, and the 
administration continued to exercise entire control and respon- 
sibility with regard to the expenditure of funds. I recall this 
bit of legislative history because, in view of the enormous con- 
tracts that have since been made and of the increasing demand 
for revenue by loans and taxation, it may have come to pass 
that the administration will no longer reject a tender by Con- 
gress of its willingness to cooperate “in promoting efficiency 
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and preventing waste and extravagance.” In any event, if op- 
portunity offers I shall again present for the approval of the 
House an amendment for this purpose, 

WHAT THE BILL OMITS TO TAX, 


Returning again to the President’s statement that the pres- 
ent tax laws are marred “by inequalities which ought to be 
remedied,” and by way of suggestion to the indefatigable gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, and to those who think with him 
that this bill, which bears his name, will be simpler and more 
equitable and less burdensome, perhaps, than existing law, and 
for the delectation of the millions of American voters who will 
be pleased to know they are not included within the provisions 
of this bill—and I trust no one will attribute the omission to 
design—I shall briefly refer to some of the industries and activ- 
ities of American life which the greatest revenue bill of history, 
has seemingly overlooked. x 

First and foremost, cotton is not taxed. In 1917 the cotton 
crop consisted of 11,499,930 bales of 500 pounds each, which, at 
$3 per bale, would have produced in revenue $34,349,790. A 
proposition was made in committee to tax cotton, but it received 
scant support. i 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to say that the gentleman from 
ar te did everything he could in committee to tax 
cotton. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And I would like the gentle- 
man to say I was making no raid on the farmer. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Les. 

Mr. HARDY. Did the gentleman make any proposition to 
tax corn? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; but it was raised as an 
incident to the proposal to tax cotton. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. Has not the gentleman enumerated the second 
proposition of the two that he falled to get into the bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It did seem to me, if the gen- 
tleman will permit, that inasmuch as we were proposing to tax 
almost everything else in the country, and cotton was fairly 
profitable during the war, it might help. 

Mr. GARNER. I wish to corroborate the gentleman from 
Georgia, that the gentleman from Pennsylvania did make a 
persistent and insistent effort to tax cotton. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He made a good fight. 
[Laughter.] 7 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; he made a good fight. He made a good 
fight on both propositions that he has discussed. I hold in my 
hand the bill, and outside of these two propositions is there any- 
thing in the bill itself which is not the creature of the gentle- 
sa de prain as much as the brain of any member of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have a little list. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I will yield to my cotton 
friend from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman from Pennsylvania make 
an effort to tax steel or coal in connection with cotton? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thought indirectly they were 
very heavily taxed. I thought they paid a very large propor- 
tion of the taxes, 

Mr. BLANTON, Is it not a fact that all the northern mem- 
bers of the committee refused to tax cotton? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me say to the gentleman 
from Texas that it would be unparliamentary to reveal the se- 
crets of the committee. I will tell the gentleman in confidence. 


[Laughter.] 
7 COTTON EXPERTS ON THE Jon. 


Mr, STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I will yield to my en- 
thusiastic cotton friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to get the figures that the gentle- 
man gave as to cotton in the first place. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The figures that I gave were 
11,499,930 bales. Possibly the gentleman from Alabama may 
be able to correct those figures. I regard him as a cotton expert. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman has given them about right, 
speaking of the cotton crop of last year. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is correct. I am confirmed 
by high authority, and being so confirmed I say that if the commit- 
tee had seen its duty as I thought I saw it on that amount of cot- 
ton at $3 a bale, which would have been a reasonable tax, not 
onerous or burdensome, we would have raised over $34,000,000 ; 
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but the committee in its wisdom decided that it would be well to 
leave cotton out, 

Mr. HARDY. Has the gentleman the figures showing the 
amount of the corn crop? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; but it was very heavy. 

Mr. HARDY. One cent a bushel tax 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The same Members who stood 
by cotton also stood by corn. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman did not propose to tax corn? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would have been willing to 
consider it in our extremity. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The gentleman has stated in 
reply to one question that steel is heavily taxed. What is the 
tax? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Raw steel; I do not know that 
there is any tax on it. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. On manufactured steel? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. On nearly every article pro- 
duced from raw steel. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman name one 
except luxuries that happen to have a little steel in them? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman has 
given the answer. Include automobiles. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. And those things that have cot- 
ton in them are taxed. £ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad the gentleman has 
come to the rescue of cotton, because it is in the same boat with 
grain. The gentleman will not deny that the steel industry 
is heavily taxed and that everyone who makes anything out 
of steel is heavily taxed. The gentleman can not deny the figures 
given a moment ago that in those States where steel figures 
largely in industrial life—Pennsylvania, New York, and Mi- 
nois—one-half of all the corporation and income tax, which 
some other people avoid, is paid. 


CORN AND COTTON LN THE SAME BOAT. 


Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for 
another question? . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I agree that corn is in the same 
boat, as the gentleman said, with cotton; and so is wheat and 
so is oats—the things we produce in my district. If the gentle- 
man wants to tax cotton and agricultural products, why does 
he not move to tax the products that grow on the land in my 
district, too [applause], the only agricultural products we grow 
in this country ; put a tax on those, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is consistent 
on that proposition. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is it not a fact that the price of wheat 
is fixed by the Government? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

- Mr. STEENERSON. And also the price of steel; so that 
they are not enjoying the competitive market that cotton 
enjoys? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is true. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not agree with the gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. Stertrne] that corn is in the same category with cot- 
ton. Every means of consumption of corn is controlled by the 
Government. The price of cattle, the price of hogs, and all the 
uses to which corn is put are controlled by the Government and 
the price fixed, and that is not true of cotton. Cotton has been 
absolutely immune from our taxing, and the products of cotton 
are immune from the control of price. That is decidedly dif- 
ferent from the case of corn. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let that statement stand in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man this, then: Would not the remedy be for the Government 
to fix the price of cotton, if he wants to put it in the same boat 
with agricultural products, instead of taxing it? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It would be just as good to fix the 
price on wool. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad the farmers’ friends 
are at work. If we get their think tanks going something may 
result. 

Mr. SLOAN. 
ther? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN, I desire to suggest, in response to the sugges- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 


tion of the gentleman from Illinois IMr. Srertre], that the 


price-controlling power has fixed the price of cattle and hozs 
and meat, but it has neglected to fix the price or in any way 
control the selling value of cotton products. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And wool. 

Mr. SLOAN. And in the absence of the authorities fixing 
the price it leaves our only remedy to put a burden on cotton 
so that it may stand in similar status with corn—to tax it. 


PRICE OF COTTON NOT FIXED YET. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Answering the gentleman's 
suggestion, I will say, merely by way of information to the 
House and all those who are interested in this very important 
question, that the President of the United States, so far as the 
newspapers give us information, has for a long time—lo, a full 
year, at least—been considering the question of fixing the price 
of cotton, but that up to the present time, although there have 
been strong influences on both sides of the question, the price of 
cotton has not been fixed. It is reported from day to day that 
8 may be done in that direction and the market fluc- 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Just one other point 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, And I am quite satisfied that 
the gentlemen who represent the cottor belt have sufficient 
influence at the present time, even though war has laid its 
heavy hand upon us, to hold up the fixing of the price of cotton 
if it should be essential to the industry. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, again, if the price was 
fixed, perhaps the cotton planter would not be so well satisfied, 
and, therefore, it might be unwise for the President to enter this 
price-fixing field. The farmer who raises grain, whose price was 
fixed by the President, has not been enthusiastic about it; but 
still the gentleman who represents grain, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. STERLING], contends that his man should not be 
touched, and the gentleman who raises cotton, my friend from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy], contends his man should not be touched, and 
those of us who are consumers—we who are paying more for 
grain and grain products than ever and higher prices for cot- 
ton goods than ever—get the hot end of the poker. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
5 of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 

nois. 


Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman have any recollection of 
the President having within the last day or two telegraphed to 
some convention or meeting of cotton dealers or growers—— 

Mr. SANFORD. In Georgia. 

Mr. MADDEN. That they need not be disturbed about the ad- 
ministration fixing any regulation that will disturb the present 
1 8 of the Government toward cotton? 


SENATORIAL CONTEST IN GEORGIA. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will permit 
me, I will venture.this far. A great senatorial contest is going 
on in Georgia now, and I would not be a particle surprised if 
some letter of some kind or other had gone from the President 
to assuage the situation. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. CRISP. I can state to the gentleman that according to 
the press there was a telegram from the President to Mr. Har- 
ris in Georgia that the War Industries Board was investigating 
with a view of stabilizing the price of cotton. Now, what “ sta- 
bilizing ” means unless it means fixing the price I can not com- 
prehend. Now, if the gentleman will permit me while I am on 
the floor 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit me to inter- 
rupt—— 

Mr. CRISP. I would really rather leave this controversy be- 
tween you gentlemen, but the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
stated that steel used in manufacture was taxed, the inference 
being that cotton was immune, All cotton used in any manu- 
factured goods, if used as luxuries, is taxed. There is no tax 
whatever on Pennsylvania anthracite coal I have heard of. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Furthermore, there is no tax 
on wool, and I have not heard anybody proposing to tax wool, 
except its manufacture. I also want to say to the gentleman I 
come from the South and my people are just as loyal and as 
patriotic to this Government as any section on earth, and if it 
becomes necessary they are not only willing to pay taxes on 
cotton, but are willing to give all to the Government. [Applause.] 
But they do not believe that a just Government would practice 
any such invidious distinction and tax one agricultural product, 
leaving the others immune. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I highly respect 
the gentleman from Georgia. He is learned, forceful, and patri- 
otic. He has made a statement, however, upon which I wish to 
comment. He tacitly admits that the President has forwarded 
to William J. Harris in Georgia a telegram on the cotton situa- 
tion. This same Mr. Harris is favored by the President in his 
candidacy for the Senate in the coming election, and that 
against a sitting Senator. Proposition No. 2: The gentleman 
has stated what, I believe, comes from his heart—that the people 
whom he represents would loyally pay if they felt called upon 
to pay. I have been of the opinion that if they were included in 
this great tax scheme they would pay loyally. I offered the 
suggestion that their products might pay the tax eung with 
those of others who are obliged to pay. 


A COINCIDENCE ABOUT REPRESENTATION, 


Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. In order that the record may be clear, I 
want to call the attention of the gentleman to the fact in his 
criticism of the administration for failing to fix the price of 
cotton while fixing the price of wheat—or the legislative branch 
of the Government ‘who did that—that the price-fixing board, 
the War Industries Board, is composed, I believe, of 17 men. 
Out of those 17, 1 comes from a cotton-growing State. Now, it 
does seem like the cotton-growing States could not have such 
an overbearing influence with 17 men, only 1 of whom comes 
from such a State. They have gone so far, I will say to the 
gentleman, as to fix the price on linters and to fix the price on 
cotton seed, on cottonseed meal, and other products, but they 
have not so far fixed the price on cotton, and, if the gentleman 
will allow me to express my individual opinion, I think it very 
unwise to go into the fixing of the price of cotton, although I 
have very little in my district. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So long as the gentleman has 
made that statement and has given expression to the thought 
that the cotton men are not getting a fair deal in the War In- 
dustries Board, having only 1 representative among 17, may I be 
permitted to observe that having sat now these three months on 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
framing a great tax bill which the President indicated should 
be an equitable bill, I have discovered that but 2 men on that 
committee of 23 are from big cities, where the people are not 
producers of foodstuffs, but consumers exclusively. A strange 
sort of ecincidence, is it not? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I want to get the gentleman’s 
views on this question now that it has been raised. I think he 
has not clearly expressed himself. The price of certain food- 
stuffs has been fixed. Of course, that was for the benefit of the 
consumer. Now, the price of cotton has not been fixed, and my 
friend from Nebraska [Mr. SLtoan] suggests as a remedy for 
the omission on the part of the Government that instead of fix- 
ing the price on cotton in lieu of that we put a tax on it. Now, 
in fixing the price on those things where the price has been fixed 
the purpose has been to keep down the price to the consumer. 
But a tax on cotton would tend to increase the price to the con- 
sumer. That is a remedy offered by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Stoan]. [Applause.] Now, does the gentleman 
agree that would be a remedy for the failure of the Government 
to fix the price on cotton? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not inclined to enter this 
dispute between the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman 
from Nebraska. They are both experts in the matters about 
which they speak. But I am willing, as a consuming Represen- 
tative of an all-consuming constituency, to say that so far as I 
have observed the price fixing to date, the man who is producing 
is guaranteed the price, but the man who is consuming pays a 
higher price than he ever did before in his life. 

Mr. GARNER. And for that reason you insist that the Gov- 
ernment ought to fix the price of cotton? 

Mr. MOORB of Pennsylvania. I have not insisted on that 
at all. 

Mr. GARNER. You were criticizing and saying that the 
southern Senators, and so on, had sufficient influence to keep it 
from being done. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I said the price of cotton had 
not been fixed. I was not advocating it. I want the gentleman 
to know that I am as friendly to the cotton planter as I am to 
the farmer. [Laughter.] 


Mr. KNUTSON. Then deliver us from our friends! “ Be- 


ware of Greeks bearing gifts.” 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND v. PRICE FIXING. 

Mr. SLOAN. I desire to say that if our products are bur- 
dened in one way by the administration, I think the products in 
other sections should be burdened, if not by the administration, 
by Congress, and I ask the gentleman what he thinks about 
fixing the price of the wool of the Northwest, clothing material, 
and not fixing the price of cotton? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am inclined to say to the 
gentleman, as I said to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STER- 
LING], that this is a quarrel between gentlemen who are experts. 
My own judgment is that if we had less price fixing and a little 
better observance of the law of supply and demand we would 
all be better off and better satisfied. [Applause.] 

And now to our mutton: 

Second, consumption taxes are not included in this bill. 
On such commodities as tea, coffee, and sugar they might be 
levied at the customhouse without affront to the consumer, but 
that suggestion also was not approved in committee. It has 
been estimated that if 2 cents per pound were levied upon 
coffee as it comes into the country over $26,000,000 of revenue 
would be raised. A 10-cent per pound levy on tea brought into 
the United States would produce over $10,000,000. A 1-cent 
per pound levy on sugar would produce over $84,000,000 of 
revenue. Is it possible these duties, so levied and publicly 
understood, would be instrumental in advancing the price of 
Sugar to the consumer? Or would the imposition of this tax 
upon the importer not tend to regulate the price of this com- 
modity in the United States and prevent the outrageous 
profiteering that has ensued under Government control between 
the importer and the badly handicapped consumer? But it 
was deemed unwise, perhaps impolitic, to impose these taxes. 

PROFITEERING AND WASTE IN FOOD SUPPLIES. 

Now, as to that sugar situation, let me say this—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has not the gentleman given his figures, 
wrong? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


pound. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The importation last year was 1,5 
000,000 pounds. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The figures given to me by an 
expert were 8,464,488,163 consumption in 1917. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman is speaking of consumption 
and not of imports. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood that he was speaking of 
the duty. I thought he put sugar in the same category as tea 
and coffee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We can illustrate this in a 
short way. Mr. Hoover, the Food Administrator, issues his 
edict and the hotel man very patriotically observes it. He puts 
up the high sign of patriotism with the coat of arms of the 
United States on it and says, “Food will win the war. We 
follow the Food Administration.“ When you sit down at the 
table you find you are given two lumps of sugar for your cup 
of coffee or you are given a little spoonful of sugar in a small 
envelope. You say to the walter, May I have another lump 
of sugar? You are asking 25 cents for this cup of coffee.” 
But the waiter says, “We are very patriotic, sir; we must 
follow the advice of the Food Administrator and can give you 
but two lumps.” And then he adds, in confidence, “It is very 
queer, sir, for we are paying no more for sugar now than we 
did before the war and we buy less of it; but we must obey 
the Food Administrator. We are very patriotic, sir.” 

If this illustration does not suflice, let me recur to grain, 
upon which the price has been fixed. If the housewife seeks 
to obtain some wheat flour to make bread that will be suitable 
for the diet of the growing child, she is blandly told to buy 
substitutes, and these coarser ingredients are forced upon her 
at retail prices out of all proportion to their comparative 
value—higher, perhaps, than wheat itself. Mr. Hoover has a 
licensing system, and all that. and rounds up a few gentle male- 
factors once in a while, but the retail price of breadstuffs does 
not come down, and he is unable to prevent the profiteering that 
makes a martyr of the average consumer who tries to live up 
to his rules and limitations. We have given a pretty free hand 
to the so-called Grain Corporation also, and there is good ‘reason 
to believe that we have permitted the mixing of flour to an 
extent that may lead to scandal. So that somewhere between 
the producer and consumer, or the Food Administrator and the 
people who pay the increased price for food supplies, whether 
they be bread or sugar, there is profiteering, and we do not con- 
trol it in this bill. 

It is rather curious, too, that for lack of transportation or 
by reason of food embargoes potatoes should be allowed to rot in 
Florida and fruit should go to waste, when the northern market 
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supply is limited and retail prices are soaring. Or may we 
apply this illustration to products in other sections of the 
country that are not shipped to market for similar reasons, 
thus encouraging waste on the one hand and high prices on 
the other? This sort of thing may be tolerated while the people 
are obtaining high wages and high returns for their products, 
but it certainly can not last forever. 


SUGAR EXPERTS TAKE A HAND. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Did I understand you to say that we are not 
paying now any more for sugar than we were paying before the 
War? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think no more substantially. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. You mean before the United States entered 
the war, or before the great war in Europe began? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before we entered the war. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Sugar sold here, to my recollection, at 8 
pounds to the dollar. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the dealer pays 
substantially no more for his supplies now than he did before 
the war, The consumer pays more. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Here is a gentleman representing a sugar 
district, and he can say that that is a mistake. 

Mr. MARTIN rose. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Martin] is a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and knows all about sugar. I would be very glad to 
have his statement. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will say to the gentleman that the price of 
refined sugar has been raised to 9 cents a pound at seaboard 
refineries. This does not affect stocks on hand. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What was the price before 
the war begun? 

Mr. MARTIN. The price was about 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That was before the European 
war? 

Mr. MARTIN. It has been going up ever since the war 
started. but not as rapidly as other commodities. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana, as a sugar expert, this question: Is there any differ- 
ence between the price of sugar now and the price in 1916? 

Mr, MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What is it? 

Mr. MARTIN. It is now about 25 per cent more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much per pound would 
that be? ; 

Mr. MARTIN. A cent and a half or two cents a pound. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think that 
that increase in the price of sugar would warrant those who 
dispense sugar in a hotel, for instance, charging 25 cents for 
a cup of coffee instead of 10 cents, because the price of sugar 
has gone up? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman’s position amount to 
this—and I agree with the gentleman as to that—that the right 
place to begin on the saving of sugar would be as to the price 
at which it should be sold to the consumer? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the prices would regu- 
jate themselves if they were allowed to, because if they got too 
high the people would not buy, and then the price would come 
down. 

Mr. HARDY. If we fix prices at all, ought it not to be at 
the point where the commodity goes to the consumer? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Perhaps so. 


SOME OTHER TAXABLES UNTOUCHED. 


And then it was suggested in committee that the heavy tax 
on ingomes aud corporations which, in the last analysis is a 
tax on business and industry, could be relieved somewhat by a 
moderate tax on gross sales. It was estimated that $1,000,- 
000,000 could be raised in this manner, and that such a tax 
known to the consumer would prevent the insolent profiteering 
by those who pretended to cover the taxes in the retail price. 
“Administrative difficulties” killed the gross-sales suggestion. 

Neither was a tax upon bank checks, estimated to raise 
$30,000,000, favorably considered. That would not have been 
a popular tax. 

A tax on newspaper advertising and on billboards was also 
proposed. The tax on advertising would not have been so much 
agninst the newspapers as against those who paid for the adver- 


tising, but the newspaper situation is a delicate one. And this 
bill carries no tax upon advertising. 

During the committee’s deliberations a tax upon dogs was 
suggested. It was claimed by those engaged in the sheep in- 
dustry that the raising of mutton and wool must necessarily be 
limited so long as the prowling dag is permitted to devastate 
the flock. Statisticians estimated that a $1 tax upon dogs 
would not only raise $10,000,000 of revenue but would greatly 
encourage an essential war industry and save food for humans, 
But the dog was too popular to permit of this tax innovation. 

Another field which the Ways and Means Committee did not 
enter was that relating to the greater number of people in the 
United States whose net incomes are less than $2,000 in the case 
of married men and $1,000 in the case of single men. It must be 
admitted that this is a dangerous field to enter from the political 
as well as from the economic point of view, but Great Britain, 
from which the Treasury Department has derived much inspira- 
tion in the matter of taxation, imposes a tax upon incomes as 
low as $600 per annum, while during the Civil War a percentage 
tax was paid upen such incomes. We hear a great deal now 
about high wages paid in shipyards, in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, upon the farms, and in the cotton fields. And it is 
estimated that there are at least 17.000,000 persons in the 
United States, single men and single women included, engaged 
in gainful occupations, who at so low a rate as $5 each would 
contribute an annual revenue of $85,000,000. But this bill does 
not include these 17,000,000 in the taxable class. They may be 
included amongst those who pay the high cost of'living and 
whose incomes are necessarily reduced thereby, but that is a 
tribute to the profiteer; it is not an aid to the Government con- 
ducting the war. 

THE PRESIDENT REJECTED COOPERATION, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. While the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
on the profiteers I would like to be permitted to ask him a 
question, if he will allow it. Was any consideration given by the 
committee during its deliberations to the question of the pro- 
priety and advisability and necessity of a committee of Con- 
gress inquiring into the extravagant expenditures made by the 
various departments as the result of this profiteering? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. “The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania” offered an amendment to the bill providing for the 
creation of a committee on expenditures to cooperate with the 
President and the departments “ to prevent waste and extrava- 
gance“ and to facilitate the financial business connected with 
the war. But the committed voted that down. 

Need it be said that the tariff was suggested in these three 
months’ deliberation? The gentleman from Michigan, the rank- 
ing Republican on the committee [Mr. Forpney], was very 
faithful in attendance. He raised the question and argued that 
the Underwood tariff law had failed to produce sufficient 
revenue to run the country prior to the war. He admitted that 
the war itself, in lieu of a tariff, had given the United States a 
temporary kind of protection, but he insisted that foreign goods 
that ought to pay duty were coming in free, and that hundreds 
of millions could be raised by the party in power to relieve the 
burden of direct taxes if a reasonable tariff law should be passed. 
But his suggestion got no further than the speech of the gentle- 
man from Michigan, except that a committee, bipartisan to be 
sure, was appointed to investigate and report, The ehairman 
of that committee was the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina, and up to date he has not assembled the committee nor 
has there been a report. Nor is it highly probable that there 
will be one in time to be of service in the consideration of this 
bill, [Laughter.] 

Having referred to some sources of taxation that might have 
been tapped by the committee, but which are not included in the 
bill, I shall leave this subject, with the general statement that 
a perusal of the bill will show that the tax line is very tightly 
drawn as between production of raw material and the manufac- 
ture or fabrication thereof. The burden of taxation falls upon 
those who manufacture, manipulate, or consume the products 
of the sea, the soil, or the air, or who engage in the marketing 
or distribution thereof. This, in large measure, may account for 
the concentration of taxes where industry, commerce, and finance 
are most in evidence. 

TAX OVERSIGHT DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


Before closing, I again recur to the propriety of justice and 
uniformity in the matter of taxation. The expenses of the war 
should be borne in fair proportion by every citizen according to 
his ability to pay. There should be no profiteering and no 
favoritism. [Applause.] The taxpayer, upon whom the burden 
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falls heaviest, is still preferred above him who falls in the 
trenches. If life is worth anything, taxes or no taxes, it is 
better than dissolution, and, as President Wilson said, “ We 
need not be afraid to tax them, if we lay taxes justly.” This 
was the spirit of the Civil War. Congress and the people were 
a long time coming to it, but they finally assumed their every 
responsibility. The chairman of this committee has sounded his 
warning against the hoarding of loans and has given the House 
his estimate of annual interest charges if taxes are not paid in 
fair proportion to the loans issued. As we must tax, the ques- 
tion is to so tax as to be fair to everybody. I am not sure this 
problem has been solved by the pending bill. I doubt whether 
it lays taxes justly upon all the people, as President Wilson indi- 
cated in his address they should be levied. I question whether 
that profiteering of which the President said there was ample 
evidence, and which the Secretary of the Treasury in his fighting 
letter of June 5 to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means said should be curtailed, even if “ the Government should 
take back in taxes all profits above a reasonable reward,” has 
been checked by this bill. 

The bill may raise the $8,000,000,000 which the administration 
demands, but it is still too complicated, too subject to interpreta- 
tion by administrative officials, to enable anyone to predict 
whether the expectation of the President and his Secretary of 
the Treasury, in the matter of profiteering, will be fulfilled. 

My personal belief is that a wise cooperative supervision of 
expenditures by a congressional committee would help the ad- 
ministration to solve this problem and to prevent waste and 
extravagance of the taxes raised. [Applause.] But the Presi- 
dent thus far has set his face against this plan, although it was 
adopted in a more aggravated form during the Civil War and 
served u useful purpose. That it would be prudent and helpful 
in our present great emergency is emphasized by the growing 
demands upon the Treasury. The $8,000,000,000 we are now 
raising, stupendous sum that it is, will be sufficient, as demands 
are now pressing upon the Treasury, to meet expenditures for 
the short period of four months only. Under these conditions, 
whether congressional cooperation is welcomed or not, our faith 
in the ultimate triumph of our cause must continue unabated. 


THAD STEVENS AND KITCHIN COMPARED. 


A chapter from the history of the Civil War will not at this 
time, I trust, be amiss, It is 50 years since Thaddeus Stevens, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and leader of the 
House of Representatives, died as he wished, “like Nicanor, in 
harness.” An intense partisan but an able statesman, the great 
Pennsylvanian was fearless in dealing with the problems that 
confronted the Nation. He chided the Army for its alleged 
shortcomings when he thought it deserved it. He attacked 
privilege wherever it appeared, disputed with Cabinet officers 
who seemed to overstep their authority, and, upon occasion, 
disagreed with the immortal Lincoln. When Lincoln died he 
instituted impeachment proceedings against Andrew Johnson, 
who succeeded to the Presidency. All this and more in his 
stormy legislative career grew out of his insistence upon the 
observance of the Constitution by those who were sworn to 
uphold and defend it. It fell to him and the committee over 
which he presided to raise the money to prosecute the war, and 
as that money came from the people, who, under the Constitu- 
tion, were entitled through their lawfully chosen Representa- 
tives to a voice in its direction, he did not hesitate to take to 
task the high or the low, whether in uniform or civilian clothes, 
who overstepped the limitations set by the Constitution, or who 
forgot that the will of the people in matters of war and finance 
is expressed through the Congress of the United States. The 
Great Commoner occupied the same relation to the Civil War 
that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcuin] does 
to our war with Germany—except that then the committee 
over which he presided and which raised the revenue was also 
the Appropriation Committee, which it is not to-day. His 
tremendous task inyolved the raising in four years of nearly 
$4,000,000,000, a sum so great that Mr. McCall, his biographer, 
a former distinguished Member of this House, sets it in tower- 
ing contrast with “the aggregate amount raised by loans and 
taxation by the French people during the wars of the Consulate 
and Empire, which did not greatly exceed $2,000,000,000.” 
Stevens, like KıTCHIN, did not believe too great a proportion of 
the war cost should be raised by loans, but, says McCall, “ after 
Congress realized that the war was a war of tremendous mag- 
nitude ” Stevens and his associates on Ways and Means deter- 
mined upon their policy as to loans and taxes, and “ measure 
followed measure * * With a rapidity that proved their 


fixed determination of carrying it out.” 
And when they finally got down to business— 


The same Members who had opposed the taxes upon tea, coffee, and 
sugar in July were willing in December to pass almost without debate 
a further increase of several millions in these taxes. An internal- 
revenue bill was passed which, with subsequent amendments, covered 
almost the entire field of industry and consumption. 

And I want to say right there, parenthetically, that it covered 
many things which our committee has left out, and many things 
that have been discussed on the floor since this debate began. I 
read further: 

These measures were interesting, not so much from ay e of 
taxation which they illustrated, as from the ingenuity o tevens and 
his colleagues in 1 and exhausting almost every source of rey- 
enue. The great burden of taxes fell upon mait and spirituous liquors. 
Stamps were uired upon the most minute as well as the most im- 

rtant transactions of business. The butcher was required to pay a 
icense fee, and in addition a certain sum for every beef or hog or shee 
that he killed. The dealer who sold him the animals he slaughtered 
had also to pay a tax. A license was required for almost every imagin- 
able calling and trade. Horse dealers and peddlers. jugglers and law- 
yers, doctors and soapmakers, had each to contribute a fixed sum to 
the Government. The dentist was required to pay $10 before he could 
pull a tooth, and the eating-house keeper a like sum before he could sell 
a meal. The manufacturer was compelled to pay a license fee and in 
addition a specific or an ad valorem tax upon the goods he made. A 
comprehensive idea of the great variety of pursuits and avocations 
which were followed in this country in 1862 can be gained by readin 
the internal-revenue law. If, after paying the multitude of genera 
and special taxes, one was fortunate enough to have more than 58600 
of annual income left he was asked to pay 3 per cent to the Govern- 
ment, and if the surplus amounted to $10,000, 10 per cent. At the 
end of the war the internal taxes were producing revenue at the rate 
of more than $300,000,000 a year. The tariff duties were revised and 
increased in number and amount until they annually brought to the 
Treasury $180,000,000, < 4 


The biographer adds— 


The achievement not only stands without a parallel, but it stands 
unapproached, 

Mr. Chairman, may I say in conclusion that the great financial 
problems of the Civil War, involving $4,000,000,000 in four years, 
are small indeed compared with those which now confront the 
country when we must raise $8,000,000,000 for four months, but 
this simple recital of the manner in which they were met car- 
ries a lesson which may be of value to the present generation 
and to the administration conducting the war. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield 8 or 10 
minutes to one other gentleman, unless it is too late. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Go ahead. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WATSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, after my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania] has so in- 
telligently and clearly explained the revenue bill, it gives me 
pleasure to state that the citizens of Pennsylvania will do their 
part in meeting the requirements of the measure, but not any 
more so than the citizens of the land of cotton or the land of coal 
and of iron. [Applause.] ý 

Friends, war is the most expensive rôle in which a nation can 
be involved. Its horrors and devastations test the strength, the 
patriotism, and the morals of its citizens. Upon the declara- 
tion of war it becomes the unbounded duty of every subject to 
make such sacrifices as the Government may demand of him, in 
order to preserve the honor and the integrity of the country of 
which he is a part. 

The administration has asked Congress to levy a tax of $8,000,- 
000,000 upon the people as a war budget for 1919, I will sup- 
port the bill because we are at war; if at peace, I would oppose 
all revenue bills that did not contain a high protective tariff 
clause. [Applause.] I believe that a protective tariff is most 
essential for the prosperity and growth of our Republic, and by 
these principles our resources were developed to that extent 
that our wealth, perhaps, is greater than that of any other 
nation. 

But this is not a Republican administration; it is for the 
party in power to raise the revenue in accordance with its 
philosophy of taxation. 

The issue of winning the war is the supreme one of the hour, 
and every American patriot, regardless of his political views, 
will sustain the war policies of the Government and meet the 
urgency of the times with unquestionable loyaity, We will have 
to make a great many more sacrifices before the Kaiser raises 
his flag of truce or the tree of liberty extends its branches over 
the civilized world to let fall its ripened fruits of democracy. 
We will be called upon to make more sacrifices before the Bolshe- 
viki is silenced or the Siberian peasant breathes the breath of 
liberty. We will make more sacrifices before our allies con- 
secrate upon their political altars the birth of a new democ- 
racy. 
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These things must be before we sheathe the sword or before 
victory is complete for America. Sometimes I think that the 
prophecy of Tom Moore, the words he placed in the mouth of 
the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, may yet come true through the 
world’s war of carnage: 


From the lips of truth one mighty breath 

Shall, like t A memana scatter in its breeze 
The whole dark pile of human mockeries, 

Then shall the reign of mind commence on earth. 


The $8,000,000,000 of taxes will be paid by the American 
people with a war spirit and with but one thought in mind: 
Victory for America. 

On motion of Mr. Garner the committee rose; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. HAMLIN, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
dill (H. R. 12868) to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Boon for four days, on account of the death of his brother. 
PUBLIC-SERVICE FRANCHISES, PORTO RICO (S. DOC. NO. 274). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which, with the accom- 
panying documents, was ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by section 38 of the act approved March 2, 1917 
(39 Stat., 951), entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith 
certified copies of six franchises granted by the Public Service 
Commission, Porto Rico. The copies of the franchises inclosed 


are described in the accompanying letter from the Secretary of. 


War transmitting them to me. 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Wurre House, 9 September, 1918. 

UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION (S. DOC. NO. 275). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which with the accom- 
panying documents was ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress re- 
port of the Director General of Railroads of the work of the 
United States Railroad Administration for the first seven months 

of its existence ended July 31, 1918. g 
x Wooprow WILSON, 
THE Wurre House, 9 September, 1918. 

: ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
September 10, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmit- 
ting part 2 of the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Light- 
houses for the fiscal ygar ended June 30, 1918; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting un estimate in the sum of $9,600 supplemental to the 
PPPEODER of $380.000 for salaries, Lighthouse Service, 1919 
(H. Doc. No. 1271) ; to the Committee on Appropriations, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 11570) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Burwell; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

The bill (H. R. 11860) granting a pension to Margaret Holly; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 12110) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander B. Davis; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 


and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


LVI——642 


The bill (H. R. 12111) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Parrish; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 429) requesting 
the Secretary of Agriculture to furnish the House of Repre- 
sentatives with certain reports or recommendations touching 
the price of wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 328) to au- 
thorize the President, in time of war, to supervise or take pos- 
session and assume control of any packing, canning, or refrig- 
erating plant or any part thereof and to operate the same in 
such manner as may be needful or desirable for the duration of 
the war, and to provide just compensation therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 12906) granting a pen- 
sion to Andrew J. Bierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 12907) for 
ae relief of Charles W. Johnson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12908) for the relief of Zachary T. Heal; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12909) granting an increase 
of pension to John T. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers accompanying H. R. 
12901, granting an increase of pension to Louis Sickenberger ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of the Woman's Civic League, Har- 
veysburg, Ohio, for war-time prohibition; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of many citizens and residents of 
Los Angeles, Cal., and vicinity, urging the passage of H. R. 
5407, permitting osteopaths to enter the Medical Reserve Corps; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RUBBY : Petitions of Mrs. J. S. Smotherman, Sunday 
school temperance superintendent for Wright County, Mo., and 
many other members of Wright County Sunday schools, urging 
immediate national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of the Rome (N. Y.) License 
League against change in the existing liquor laws of the United 
States; also, a petition of various persons residents of Little 
Falls, N. V., favoring prohibition of the liquor traffic during 
the period of the war and demobilization; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Telegrams from certain reputable business 
concerns in Boston protesting against the Gore amendment to 
House bill 11945; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, September 10, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, for the 
onward march of civilization -apparent everywhere in the in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual life of men, which promises the 
final victory of good over evil in spite of the cruel war thrust 
on the civilized nations of the world by the barbaric hosts who 
would check advancing civilization and turn the world into a 
veritable hell, 

Inspire us as individuals and as a Nation to press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
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SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR TO-MORROW. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Tennessee, Mr. GARRETT, to preside as Speaker pro tempore 
to-morrow. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Ey unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas, for the day, on account of 
illness; and 

To Mr. Min of Washington, for to-morrow, September 11, 
on account of delivering an address in Massachusetts. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
establish zones in which intoxicating liquors may not be sold, 
manufactured, or distributed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. 3439. An act for the relief of certain homestead and desert- 
land entrymen ; 

S. 3646. An act to grant rights of way over Government lands 
for reservoir purposes for the conservation and storage of 
water to be used by the city of San Diego, Cal., and adjacent 
communities ; and 

S. 3522. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish es- 
pionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
title were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3439. An act for the relief of certain homestead and desert- 
land entrymen, to the Committee on Public Lands; and 

S. 3522. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish es- 
pionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

REVENUE LEGISLATION, : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Tnion for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12863, to 
provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the revenue bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Watsun) there were 43 ayes and 2 noes, 

Mr. FOSTER and Mr. WALSH made the point of order that 
no quorum was present. 

The SPEAKER. There is no quorum present, and the Door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 244, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 184, as follows: 


YEAS—244. 

Alexander Candler, Miss. Dent Fordney 

Almon Cannon Denton Foster 

Anderson Caraway It r 

brook Chandler, N. Y. Dickinson Freeman 

Austin Chandler, Dill French 

Ayres Church Dixon Fuller. Mass. 
Bacharach Clark, Pa Dominick rner 

Baer Classon Doremus Garrett, Tenn. 

Bankhead Claypool Doughton Gillett 

Barnhart eary Dowell Glass 

Benkes Collier Dyer Glynn 

Reshlin Connally, Tex. Eagle ood 

Black Connelly. Kans, Edmonds Gordon 

Biland, Va. Cooper, W. Va Elliott Green, Iowa 

Blanton Cooper, Wis. Elisworth Greene, Vt 

Berland Cox on Gre: 

Bowers Crago Ha iy 

Brodbeck Crisp ns Hamil 

Browne Currie. Mich. Fairchild, B. L. Hamilton, Mich. 

Buchanan Dale, V airfield n 

Burnett Dallinger Ferris Hard 

Butler Darrow Fess Harrison, Miss. 

Byrns, Tenn. Decker Fields Harrison, Va. 

Campbell, Kans, Denison Flood Hastings 


Helvering 
Hensley 
Hersey 
Hilliard 
Holland 
Hollingsworth 
Houston 

Hull, Iowa 
Hull, Tenn. 


Anthony 
Aswell 
Bell 


Blackmon 
Bland, Ind.. 


Estopinal 
Fairchild, G. W. 


So the motion of Mr. Krrenix was agreed to. 


Lesher Pratt 
Little ee 
Lobeck Rainey, II. T. 
Lonergan Raker 
Longworth Ramsey 
Lunn Ramseyer 
McArthur Rayburn 
cClintie Reed 
McCulloch Robbins 
McKenzie Roberts 
— . ene 
cKinle: ogers 
McLaughlin, Mich.Romjue 
McLemore Rose 
Madden Rowe 
Magee Rucker 
Ma Saunders, Va 
pes unders, Va. 
Martin Scott, Iowa 
Merritt Scott, Mich. 
Miller, Minn. 
Miller, Wash. Shallenberger 
Montague Sherley 
Moon Sherwood 
Moore, Pa Shouse 
Moores, Sims 
Mor; Sinnott 
Mor Slayden 
Nolan Sloan 
Norton Smith, Mich. 
Oldfield Snell 
rne 
Overmyer Snyder 
rk Stafford 
Parker, N. J. Steagall 
he Stedman 
Platt Steele 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”"—2. 
Parker, N. Y. Rouse 
NOT VOTING—184. 
Farr Lee, Ga. 
Fisher Lehlbach 
Flynn Lever 
Focht Linthicum 
Foss Littlepage 
Francis London 
Fuller. III. Lufkin 
Gallagher Lundeen 
Gallivan McAndrews 
Gandy McCormick 
Gard McFadden 
Garland McLaughlin, Pa. 
Garrett, Tex. Maher 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goodall Mason 
Goodwin, Ark. Mays 
Gould Meeker 
Graham, III. Mondell 
Graham, Pa. Mott 
Gray, Ala. Mudd 
Gray, N. J. Neely 
Greene, Mass. Nelson 
Griest Nicholls, S. C. 
Griffin Nichols, Mich, 
Hamilton, N. Y. liver, 
Haskell Oliver, N. Y. 
yden Olney 
Heaton O’Shaunessy 
Heintz Overstreet 
cks Padgett 
Hood Paige 
Howard Peters 
Huddleston Polk 
Husted Porter 
Johnson, Ky. Pou 
Johnson, S. Dak. Powers 
Jones Price 
Juul Purnell 
Keating Ragsdale 
Kelly, Pa. Rainey, J. W. 
A 3 Randall 
Kiess, Pa. Rankin 
Reavis 
Knutson ordan „ 
LaGuardia Rodenberg 
Cal. Rowland 


The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. Warp. 

Mr. Boomer with Miss RANKIN. 

Mr. Joun W. Rarney with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 
Mr. WII so of Texas with Mr. FARR. 

Mr. Eacan with Mr. Parker of New York. 
Mr. Galla with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Nicholls of South Carolina with Mr. BRITTEN. 
Mr. OLTVER of Alabama with Mr. PETERS. 
Mr. Tatsotrr with Mr. BROWNTNG. 

Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana with Mr. MUDD. 
Mr. Papoerr with Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. RANDALL. with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Vıxsox with Mr. Mort. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mr. Howard with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. RronbaN with Mr. TINKHAM. 


Steencrson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Sterling, III. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Sumners 
Sweet 

Taylor, Ark. 
‘Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Thomas 
‘Thompson 
Tillman 

‘Tilson 
Timberlake 


Sells 

Shackleford 

Siegel 

Sisson 

Slem 

Smal 

Smith, Idaho 

Smith, C. B. 
th. T. F. 
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Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. LUFKIN. 

Mr. Sanarn with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr, Doorrrrrx with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Lea of California with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. Scutrty with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. Tague with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. O’Smaunessy with Mr. WILSON of Illinois. 

Mr. Rouse with Mr. FRANCIS. 

Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. GOODALL. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. NELSON. 

Mr, CALDWELL with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts. 

Mr, BELL with Mr. Gourp. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the revenue bill, with Mr. Sacnpers of Virginia in 
the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise at this time to 
discuss at any length the revenue bill, for I agree that it is the 
duty of every Member of the House to make ag good a bill as pos- 
sible, and upon the final vote to vote for the bill, which I shall do. 
I wish to speak for a moment or two, however, upon the bill so 
far as it relates to the conduct of the war. 

Maine had an election yesterday—a sort of nonpartisan affair. 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] We had our 
primaries in June. They were very quiet. There were no fights. 
Each political party nominated its candidates without any oppo- 
sition. The Republican State committee met and agreed, so far 
as the Republicans were concerned, that they would not have 
any speaking campaign. The Democrats said nothing, but im- 
mediately commenced a speaking campaign throughout the State, 
in every school district, in every schoolhouse, from every auto- 
mobile that they could hire or borrow. Their candidate for 
governor, with candidates for Congress, with the candidates for 
every office upon the Democratic ticket, went into their speaking 
campaign. Upon the part of the Democratic Party in Maine it 
was the most unfair campaign ever conducted—an attempt to 
prejudice the governor and to prejudice every Member of Con- 
gress and every man who was running for office upon the Repub- 
lican ticket. I need not go into the issues of the campaign—issues 
of prejudice, not against the governor of Maine because of any- 
thing done by his administration, because it was admitted that 
it had been a good administration, the best so far as business was 
concerned, in Maine; not on the ground that any Member of this 
Houge or ef the Senate had been unpatriotic, that they had not 
st by the administration, because it was admitted everywhere 
that they had; but outside of prejudice and local fights here and 
there, every candidate from the smallest, most insignificant 
oltice on the Democratic ticket made the issue that a vote against 
the Democratic candidate was a vote against the administration 
and in favor of Germany. Let me show you just a moment about 
that campaign. The Democratic candidate for United States 
Senator a few days before the election said: 


I only ask you to send to Wilson your vote of confidence in him and 
in his splendid ane: Do not 127 your vote in September send any 
confidence to Germany. Defeat the Huns and the governor. 

The following was scattered all over the State, put in all of the 
Democratic newspapers and in editorials: 

SUPPORT THE ADMINISTRATION—DISCOURAGE GERMANY. 

Our opponents, the Germans, are very quick and “ cute“ about catch- 
ing onto little things by which to encourage their people in time of dis- 
couragement and distress, like the present. Don’t you suppose that the 
German authorities and newspapers, if the, Democrats get the worst of 
it in the congressional elections this fall by the Republicans, in this 
country, will at once proclaim the news from the housetops that the 
American administration, which has been conducting the war so vigor- 
ously against Germany, has not been backed by the United States. but on 
the contrary has been rebuked, and that, if the Germans will only hold 
on a few months longer, America may be out of the war entirely, as evi- 
denced by the result of the election? 

Ot course they will do just that thing, and thus a Republican victory 
in the election this fall would probably mean months longer of war, 
bloodshed, and terrible sacrifice and agony. 


The fight, outside of the governorship, centered in the second 
congressional district of Maine, the seat now occupied by my 
colleague [Mr. Wurre]. [Applause on the Republican side.! A 
very unfair campaign was carried on against Mr. Wurre, who 
had supported the administration and administration measures, 
who had a clean record everywhere, and against whom there 
could be no fault found. He was opposed by Mr. McGillicnddy, 
who two years ago was left at home by the people of the dis- 
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trict that once sent to this Congress William P. Frye and Nelson 
Dingley. Mr. McGillicuddy came before the people again for 
election, basing his claim upon the statement that a vote for 
Congressman WHITE would be a vote for the Kaiser. His record 
in Congress had been a record against every measure of pre- 
paredness while he was here, and my colleague [Mr. WHITE] put 
his record against that of Mr. McGillicuddy. The governor of 
my State, in speaking at Lewiston the last night of the cam- 
paign, said: 

I didn’t come over here on my own account altogether. I came 
to urge the people of this district to return to Congress my friend, 
Congressman WALTACA II. Wits, a clean, faithful, efficient, honest 
man, every inch a gentleman, for whom none of you will ever feel the 
necessity of apologizing to anyone for having sent to Washington. 
[Great applause.] I want to call your attention to the fact that you 
have seen no one frum Washington here urging the election of his 
opponent. Two years ago there were Cabinet officials here and promi- 
nent Democrats of national reputation trying to help Mr. WHITE'S 
political opponent. They are not here to-day. his is a most significant 
fact. No one in Washington urges Mr. HITE’S defeat, and for good 
reasons. They know his reco there. They know how he stands, 
together with the other Maine Representatives and Senators, for the 
winning of the war. Mr. WHITE is loyal, as are all the other men from 
Maine. You have reason to be proud of him and of them. What reason 
is there for changing . Representative in Congress from this dis- 
trict? I have heard of none. No one in Washington has a reason to 
advance, because there is none, and they know it. 


At that meeting my colleague [Mr. Warre] said: 


He [Mr. De says that my election will please the Kaiser 
and that his election will be a blow to the Kaiser. To be honest about 
it, I don’t believe the Kaiser ever heard of either Mr. McGillicuddy or 
myself, or is ever likely to. 


{Laughter.] 

But if he has heard of Mr. McGillicuddy it was because he helped the 
Kaiser keep this country from preparing itself to fight when it ought to 
have been preparing, as every man with any vision at all should bave 
seen. : 

I want now to call your attention, in closing, to the following 
telegram sent by Senator FER NAI D: 

Republicans elect governor, Senator four Con 
majority, 8,000; FERNALD’s, 12,000; Warre’s, 2,000. 
Republican gains in every county. r 

(Signed) 


essmen, Milliken's 
Vote light, but 


Bert M. FERNALD. 

[Great applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, two years ago Mr. Wuite’s majority was 537, 
now it is 2,000. I wish to say, in closing, that great credit is to 
be given to the President of the United States for not inter- 
fering in the Maine elections. There has been great pressure 
brought upon the President. He has refused to send into Maine 
letters advocating the election of Mr. McGillicuddy in the second 
district. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The President tried his interference in 
Michigan and found it failed. Therefore he let Maine alone. 

Mr. HERSEY. Whatever the reason was, I think the Presi- 
dent understands now that the people of this country are going 
to take care of thei. own elections from now on, and I think this 
will be a good omen for every man who goes into the campaign 
in the ides of November, [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, in the latter part of 
May of this year the President came before Congress and asked 
us at once to take up the matter of additional taxation, which 
he deemed necessary to be imposed in order to carry on the 
war. Pursuant to his request, this bill is now before us. Upon 
it the Ways and Means Committee have spent months of ar- 
duous labor. In its most important features it reflects the 
views of the administration. The President said that we should 
turn to war profits, incomes, and luxuries for additional taxes, 
and the committee has done so. The President said that enor- 
mous loans, the proceeds of which were freely spent in stimula- 


-tion of industry, caused inflation and extravagance, and rightly 


he concluded that the amount raised by taxation must be 
greatly increased. The bill provides for the amount desired by 
the administration. The President has since stated that profi- 
teering existed to a large extent and that the bill should be so 
framed as to reach profiteers. I am of the opinion that it would 
be better to use more efficient methods to prevent profiteering 
at the expense of the Government in the first instance, but I 
believe that if this bill does not reach the profiteers it will either 
be because of some lack in administration or because it is not 
possible to reach then: after the profits have reached their 
pockets, 

Speaking broadly, the only important change in the plan of the 
bill from the present law is the tax on what is called war profits, 
and the establishment of an advisory board to adjust and 
equalize the assessments. $ 

Early in the deliberations of the committee plans for a war- 
profit tax of 80 per cent were suggested. One plan brought 
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forward by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] proposed 
the levying of this tax as an alternative in cases where it would 
return the greater amount to the Government. The other, pro- 
posed by myself, used the same percentage as 2 superimposed tax 
upon the excess-profit tax where the excess-profit tax failed to 
take the same proportion of the war profits. I shall not stop 
to give details of my plan, which can be found in the hearings 
of the committee. The plan was, in fact, rejected before ever 
being considered, by reason of the Treasury announcement 
that it favored the alternative method. The alternative plan has 
its merits and also, as I believe, its defects. It would be futile 
to discuss them now, but my objections to it will be also found in 
the hearings, 

I believe there are many excellent features connected with 
the bill. It unites in one law all the internal-revenue statutes 
which it will be necessary for the ordinary citizen to consult. 
By taking the individual and copartnership away from liability 
to the excess-profit tax it has greatly relieved the farmer, the 
small merchant, and other concerns which did not maintain 
an accurate and detailed system of bookkeeping covering mat- 
ters which they usually do not find necessary to include in 
their accounts. At the same time, by reason of the increase 
in the income taxes, and especially surtaxes, these parties will 
pay their proportionate share of taxes. The language of the 
income tax has been simplified as much as possible. The reten- 
tion of what is called the normal tax on incomes and its dis- 
tinction from the surtaxes which it seemed necessary to pre- 
serve prevented stating the income tax by mere gradation of 
rates, but it will be easily understood in the form now pre- 
sented. The vast sum raised by this bill will be procured with- 
out touching necessaries or taxing the consumer except in a 
very slight degree. Thus the bill avoids adding to the high 
cost of living, which already bears so hard upon a large portion 
of our citizens who have not seen their incomes rise in pro- 
portion to their necessary expenses. Never did any nation raise 
such a huge sum by taxes which so largely came from those 
best able to pay and which so little burdened the masses of the 
people. This much, and it is much indeed, can be said for the 
bill; but it does not mean that I concur in all its details, and 
perhaps no member of the committee does. I voted, however, 
to report the bill and shall vote for its passage. Money we 
must have to carry on the war, nor can we take our time in 
debating how it should be obtained. 

Let me say in this connection that the fact that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, composed of such diverse elements 
and, I might say, opposing forces, were able to unite in report- 
ing this bill was largely due to the ability, the tact, the fair- 
ness, the unfailing good humor, and, above all, to the unques- 
tioned integrity of purpose of the distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenix], who pre- 
sided over that committee. [Applause.] ' 

I shall not at this time go into a discussion of the details of 
the bill, which are already thoroughly reviewed. Before con- 
sidering its details the country will want to know something 
with reference to the enormous amount which it carries. I be- 
lieve the patriotic citizen will be inclined to accept the decision 
of Congress and the administration as to how he shall pay his 
taxes, but he will want to know first why it becomes necessary 
to tax the people an amount greater than the total cost of four 
years of the Civil War, bonded indebtedness and all. He will 
want to know why it is necessary for us to raise a greater 
amount by taxation in one year than any other country ever did 
before in the history of the world. He will want to know why, 
when we are only in the second year of the war, our expenses 
should follow closely upon those of England for four years of 
war. It is no answer to these questions to say that our total 
expenditures for the next fiscal year are estimated at twenty- 
four billions of dollars, not including contract authorizations, 
and that this bill proposes to raise one-third of that amount by 
taxation. Our citizens still have a right to ask whether it is 
necessary that we should expend such a vast sum and whether 
our expenses may not properly be lessened. I feel it my duty 
to give them a candid answer and to state the facts as they are. 

Do not misunderstand me here. Neither I nor anyone who has 
supported the war would ever think of imperiling its success 
by stinting the money which would be necessary to the end in 
view. The issues involved are of such importance that we must 
win the war whatever the price may be. A nation which has, 
like ours, so freely offered its best blood to be shed in order that 
a military autocracy might not dominate the world will not for 
a moment hesitate to pay any taxes necessary to enable it to put 
forth the greatest military effort that its resources, either of 
men or materials or credit, will permit. But just as a great 


expense is necessary to win the war, so the careless expenditure 
of funds on so yast a scale may be the way to lose it. 


Lioyd- 


George once said that the last shilling would win this war, and 
I much mistake the temper of the American people if they will 
not spend their last dollar rather than lose it; but it becomes 
necessary that we should make certain that in this mighty 
struggle, where financial strength counts so much, that we so 
husband our resources that we shall have the last dollar to 
spend. [Applause.] If this be conceded, and it must be, then 
we ought not to bring in a bill taxing the people of this country 
$8,000,000,000 without any provision insuring that it will be 
properly expended. 

Ever since the war began, economy has been the last word 
spoken and the practice least observed among us. Some may 
say that this is but natural, that war is always wasteful, and 
necessarily so. I grant it, and will even go further and say 
that we are the most extravagant and wasteful of all people, 
but we are in the position of a runner starting upon a marathon 
race. If we exhaust our strength and vigor by needlessly ex- 
pending them on the first few miles, we can not expect to win. 
Are we husbanding our resources and avoiding waste? I shall 
undertake to show that the contrary is true, and if true it fol- 
lows that provision should have been made in the bill for ascer- 
taining the amount of this waste, and for finding out when, 
where, and how it has occurred in order that we may avoid its 
repetition. What this provision should be I will state after I 
have first shown its necessity. 

Let us for a moment compare our situation with that of Great 
Britain. Great Britain has an enrollment in its army more than 
double the number of men that we have. Its navy is more than 
three times the size of ours. Like us, it is fighting in the war 
abroad. Like us, it has transported men vast distances to bring 
them into the fight. It has had vastly more men on the battle 
line and is compelled to expend vastly more for munitions and 
other war materials. Yet, although our Army is less than half 
the size of that of Great Britain, our Navy only about one-third 
as large, our need of munitions and supplies not one-tenth. the 
war is costing us daily 50 per cent more than it costs Great 
Britain, and for the fiscal year will cost us 100 per cent more, I 
know, as everyone knows, that we are paying our soldiers and 
sailors much more. I know that we would naturally expect the 
cost of production of materials in this country to be much higher 
than in England. But after making all due allowance for suéh 
matters, who can deny that our war expense is far out of all 
proportion as compared to that of Great Britain? It is clear 
that if we corrected our methods, we would obtain the same re- 
sults with a decrease of expenditures so great that our success 
or failure in the war might depend upon our having obtained it. 
Why, then, should we not correct them? 

Where is the fault? Primarily right here in Congress itself, 
which has practically abdicated its duties with reference to 
war expenditures. We do not know how the Nation's money is 
being spent and with a few exceptions we have not taken the 
means to find out. Where we have made Inquiry the results of 
the investigation have been both astonishing and mortifying. 
Rumor has it that most of our materials cost us tea times as 
much as they do in England and twelve times as much as in 
France. Is this true? Probably an exaggeration, but how much 
of an exaggeration no one knows, although it could easily be 
found out. We have only to look around us to see on every hand 
hand the evidence of waste. Indeed, waste is unavoidable under 
the system, or rather lack of system, which now prevails, 

I concede that in the stress of war we can not always use the 
ordinary legislative methods in making our appropriations. 
Emergencies will arise which will not permit of delay and the 
procedure of times of peace, but it does not follow that Congress 
can not keep a watchful eye upon expenditures and correct them. 
On the contrary, this is just what it should do and just what it 
has not done except in few and rare instances. I do not expect 
to find actual criminality in the legal sense. So far as actual 
and literal stealing is concerned, I think there have been few 
wars in which there has been so little in proportion to the 
amount of money handled as in this. There are abundant op- 
portunities for making unjustifiable profits without running any 
risk of a term in the penitentiary. Petty thievings have oc- 
curred of a kind that are found in every class of business, but I 
believe that he who seeks to find malfeasance on a large scale 
which will subject some person to the operations of our criminal 
laws is chasing a will-o’-the-wisp, whether it be in relation to 
the construction of aircraft or elsewhere. While enormous 
waste can be found, I do not anticipate criminality will be 
proven. 

It may be said that our accounts are all audited by competent 
and honest officials. True; but these auditors have only to find 
that the money has not been expended in violation of law. They 
have nothing to do with the question of whether it has been 
wisely used. So, also, the General Staff, which controls our 
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military policy, do not find it part of their functions to consider 
the cost of any policy which may be proposed. Of course, any 
official who has any proper sense of his duty and who has charge 
of the expenditure of money will endeavor to obtain as much for 
the money as is possible, but unfortunately, as all of us know, 
many of those who make contracts for the Government are in- 
experienced in the matters with relation to which they deal. 
Competition has arisen between various departments, so that 
one department has bid against another. When one department 
is enlarged, there is a disposition on the part of each other de- 
partment to enlarge its functions; to extend its operations into 
tields already occupied by other departments; to undertake 
operations which can far more economically be carried on under 
private management; to increase the number of its employees 
and to see that they are paid at least as high as those in any 
other division; to ask for increased and enlarged quarters, and 
in a thousand and one ways either increase of multiply ex- 
penses. All this is but natural, and will inevitably exist as 
long as no proper supervision by Congress is maintained. 

The system of purchase under which the greater part of our 
material is obtained is altogether faulty and can not result but 
in the Government being greatly overcharged. Instead of in- 
ducing economy, it tends directly to waste and extravagance. 
With respect to many contracts, the vicious cost-plus system 
still prevails. Testimony given in the hearings before our com- 
mittee shows that contracts for war materials are being made 
with wide margins, intended to cover all conceivable losses which 
the contractor might eventually be found to have sustained. 
In other words, the contractor puts a figure on the cost to cover 
every conceivable contingency of loss and adds what he con- 
siders a reasonable percentage of profit. Some of these con- 
tracts actually contain a clause which might be considered to 
grant reimbursement for taxes which might eventually be paid 
on the profits of the transaction. In some of the later con- 
tracts it should be said that these faults have been corrected 
by having a reasonable cost fixed as well as the profit by the 
contract. In case the reasonable cost is exceeded, a deduction 
is made from the profit. If the estimated cost is lowered, a 
premium is given on the profit. Thus the profit rises as the 
cost decreases and is lessened as the cost becomes higher. 
Thereby a strong inducement is held out to the contractor to 
make the cost as low as possible. Why this method was not 
used in the beginning instead of the cost-plus plan is one of 
those things that no one will ever find out. 

Everyone who has any personal knowledge of the building of 
the cantonments, shipyards, and ships under the cost-plus con- 
tracts knows of the immense waste that occurred. There is 
gross waste in our navy yards and arsenals, where men are used 
to do work which ought to be done by machinery. The same 
waste occurs in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. We 
are building ships regardless of cost, and wastefully paying 
any price for labor that may be demanded, with the result 
that the shipyards increase the pay of all other classes and the 
cost of the production of all kinds of food and necessaries. 
Why should you expect a man to work on a farm for less than 
$7 a day if any man who can handle a saw and a hammer can 
get a larger amount in the shipyard? And so we go on. As 
costs of production increase the cost of living increases. New 
demands for increases of wages are then made, and we travel 
in a vicious circle, which never ends but ever widens, affecting 
all classes of the people, and most of all the Government, which 
pays first 50 per cent more, then 100 per cent more, then 200 
and 300 per cent more for what it obtains than it did before 
the war. If labor costs and contractors’ profits had heen han- 
dled with half the firmness and decision used in England, the 
‘home of the labor unions, we would have had no such a situa- 
tion, but when the workingman sees his work used for profiteer- 
ing, what can be expected but that his demands will increase. 
Out of all this arise such conditions as the malodorous Hog 

Island scandal, which smelled to heaven, with contractors, sub- 
contractors, owners of land, and employees of every kind goug- 
ing the Government at every opportunity, until at last it took 
the management entirely into its own hands, as it should have 
done in the first place and should do in all cases where the 
Government furnishes all the money with which to carry on 
the operations. Whenever the Government furnishes all the 
capital it should take full control and responsibility and not 
leave the payment of salaries, commissions, rates, construction 
charges, and price of land to be determined by the cost-plus 
plan or anything similar to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the farmer 


_ is very much handicapped at the present time by the withdrawal 
of labor from the farm by shipyards and other large operations 
of the Government where high wages are paid? a 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Itis a fact. Farm wages have risen 
beyond anything that was believable. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska told me the other day that he was paying—how much? 

Mr. SLOAN. Eighty dollars a month. 

Mr. HAUGEN. A hundred dollars a month in Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And board, of course. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to say, so long as the 
gentleman puts that in his speech, that the same difficulty is ex- 
perienced by manufacturers and employers of labor near by the 
cities where they have great difficulty in holding labor on account 
of the high prices offered by contractors under the 10 per cent 
cost-plus plan. I take it the same thing operates against the in- 
dividual farmer. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And out West we are trying to run the 
farm with the old men, the women, and girls. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman speaks of the Government tak- 
ing over these works under certain conditions. Is there any 
indication after the Government takes them over it is any dif- 
ferent in regard to wages? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not as far as wages are concerned, but 
they have abolished some kinds of graft which prevailed when 
the Government took them over. 

Every department of the Government has been enormously 
increased without any effort to ascertain whetlier the employees 
which it already had were working to full efficiency. Waste. 
Millions are voted for new buildings in Washington, while the 
big Maltby Building, owned by the Government, stands unoccu- 
pied, and no examination is made as to whether the buildings 
we have recently constructed are fully occupied. Waste. The 
newspapers are filled with advertisements for stenographers and 
typists, and no investigation is made as to the amount of work 
which those already employed are doing. If there was it would 
be found that a large number of them are not fully employed. 
Waste. The Treasury Department buys lands and constructs 
buildings. When Congress refuses to approve the transaction as 
wasteful, it is paid for out of the special fund in the hands of the 
President. The Shipping Board is given millions upon millions 
to build houses practically as it pleases, and the Secretary of 
Labor is given millions upon millions more to build houses and 
recreation centers practically as he pleases, with other things 
that might be admirable in time of peace for the local govern- 
ments themselves to build, but which is waste on the part of the 
Government to build for suburbs which may lack inhabitants 
after the war. A $500,000 warehouse is built on an aviation 
field in Ohio to hold material manufactured in the extreme East, 
which must be sent back to eastern ports for shipment. Troops 
are shipped from the North to the South and from the South 
to the North, from the West to the East and back again to 
where they started. A hundred and sixty so-called conscien- 
tious objectors are shipped from western Kansas to central 
Iowa to meet three commissioners who are to classify them, 
Waste. Everywhere waste. Millions upon millions are voted 
for a water-power nitrate plant in the South ostensibly for war 
purposes, although it can not be completed until after the war 
is over, and can not then be profitably operated. Waste. Ac- 
cordingly more millions are spent to erect a steam-power plant 
for the same purpose and in the same locality, although the 
expert engineers report that there is a far better and more eco- 
nomical way of obtaining this material. Waste. Enormous 
waste. This, you say, is congressional waste. It is, although 
Congress is not responsible for the construction contracts of this 
project which will enable a single concern to profit to the extent 
of a million dollars with only a nominal investment in the way 
of capital. 

In fact, if comparisons are made it must be admitted that Con- 
gress is one of the worst of the sinners in this respect. It has 
ereated beards and commissions galore, and when it could think 
of no more subjects or departments in which to create commis- 
sions, as the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUNPHREYS] 
well remarked the other day, it has created a new commission 
to do exactly the same things which form part of the powers 
and duties of a commission already created. We have boards 
or commissions on everything that could possibly be invented, 
thought or dreamed of, except a commission on economy and 
efficiency. 

It is a poor excuse, but the fact is that little of the waste in 
this line was originated by Congress itself. Rather, it has been 
brought about by the persistent and continuous demands of 
the various departments, to which Congress has most unwisely 
yielded. In the Agricultural bill recently pending in the Senate 
we have appropriated nominally for the benefit of the farmers 
millions of dollars for all sorts of things that they did not want 
and would not use, including Instructions how to make cottage 
cheese and how to put in crops. The crops are already har- 
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vested, but I have no doubt the money will be spent. Waste, 


more waste. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman complains about not having 
had a committee on economy and expenditures. With whom 
does the fault lie that such a committee was not established? 
Is it with the Ways and Means Committee, with the House of 
Representatives, the Senate of the United States, or some other 
body or power? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman, I think, will have to 
go on still higher up to find ‘the reason why such a committee 
has not been established—a committee on expenditures. 

Mr. SLOAN, I hope the speaker will lead me as high up as 
is necessary so as to get the information. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will endeavor to do so before I get 
through. 

Mr. SLOAN, I accept the gentleman’s promise. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have never been one of those who 
joined in the attack on the Food Administration, but I am 
clearly of the opinion that a large portion of its employees 
might be safely dispensed with. Its work is carried on here 
when it ought to be carried on in Chicago, and as a result we are 
unnecessarily constructing in Washington buildings in which to 
house its employees or the employees of other departments. 
Waste, eternally waste. I do not know what these buildings 
will be, but I have seen some of the houses constructed by the 
Shipping Board in one of its newly constructed towns. There 
I saw beautiful six and seven room houses, each one different 
from any other, turreted and gabled in the most expensive 
style, the architect having never for a moment considered the 
expense of construction for houses that after the war will be 
inhabited by bats and owls. I wish that the ordinary Congress- 
man could find in Washington in war times such living accom- 
modations. 

What is the result? It is this: We have been in the war a 
year and a half and spent about as much as England in three 
years, although, as I have said, during most of the time they 
have had an army twice the size of ours and a navy three times 
as large. But some say we have incurred a large expense in 
the way of preparation and that our appropriations will de- 
crease. Do not deceive yourselves. We have merely entered 
on the threshold of the war, so far as expenses are concerned. 
So far we have only had about 200,000 to 300,000 men on the 
fighting line. We expect to have five times as many and our 
total enrollment to be more than twice what it is now. Where 
we are now using shells by the thousands or the millions we 
shall be using them by the tens of thousands or the tens of mil- 
lions. Judging from the past, I speak to some who will not 
hear, but I warn the country that we can not go on this way 
indefinitely, and if we could, there is no justification for placing 
such burdens either on the present generation or those of the 
future. 

Competitive bidding is not made use of to the extent it should 
be and competition is often on the wrong side, the Government 
bidding against itself. The system adopted by the Navy is 
highly commendable, and if it were better coordinated with the 
War Department, so that one department would not bid against 
the other, little improvement could be suggested in it; but the 
War Department has, for the most part, proceeded upon plans 
that enormously increased the cost of what it purchased. At 
first the Quartermaster’s Department would neither make public 
its needs in such a way that they would generally be known and 
competition result, nor would it make publie the prices which 
it paid. Time and again contracts were let at prices far above 
those at which other parties stood ready to furnish the same 
goods, and even yet it takes no proper methods to insure com- 
petition. 

The aircraft construction section, which, it should be under- 
stood, is not a part of the Army, has been conspicuous for its 
waste, but we know it is conspicuous only because it is the only 
one that has been investigated by Congress. 

The testimony on the hearings before our committee shows 
that at the outbreak of the war the piano manufacturers, whose 
business was dull and whose factories were already fitted to 
make everything in connection with frames for airplanes, de- 
sired to put their works at the service of the Government. In- 
stead of accepting their proposal the Aircraft Board erected 
costly buildings which, according to the testimony before our 
committee, are being little used to-day. This was waste, pure 


waste, and the board continued to waste money in building ma- 
chines that were experiments when models could be obtained 
of machines whose success had been demonstrated. The report 
issued by the Senate committee shows that practically all of 
the $680,000,000 given to this board has been wasted. Nearly 


$3,000,000 was put into buildings located in a swamp which is 
sooner or later to be flooded, as it is part of a drainage reservoir, 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr, SLOAN. Was not that field designed for the construc- 
tion, the use, and practice of submarines rather than airplanes? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the future it will be better adapted 
for that purpose, I think. 

But the hundreds of millions that have been wasted in this 
connection are not the greatest waste. That occurred on the 
field of battle. Oh, the pity of it! Oh, the shame of it! that 
the lifeblood of America’s young men should have been poured 
out upon the battle field because of lack of airplanes for proper 
scouting work and for defense against the German aircraft 
that, flying low, raked their lines with a storm of bullets from 
machine guns and dropped bombs upon them during the ad- 
vance from the Marne, 

Some say that this is of the past and “let the dead past bury 
its dead.” I am willing, provided along with the past we could 
bury those who are responsible for such conditions. [Applause.] 
But unfortunately it is not of the past. The same conditions 
still continue. In the Evening Star of day before yesterday 
I find the following item: 

GERMAN FLIERS BUSY, 

The German avlators contributed materially to the rear-guard de- 
fense. Every yard the French and Americans advanced was noted by 
the enemy aylators, who also took an active part in the efforts to stop 
the allied progress, but In the long run their efforts were as ineffectual 
as those of the line of machine-gun nests. The airmen repeatedly 
bombed the Americans and let loose with their machine guns while 
flying low. The light forces advancing, however, were never more than 
momentarily checked, as, after disposing themselyes for defense in a 
way their mobile formation made possible, their progress would be re- 
sumed after a moment or so. 

Does some one ask how long such reprehensible conditions are 
to continue? I answer that they will continue as long as an 
attempt is made to conceal them and cover them up. 

With proper supervision by Congress no such follies and 
blunders which approach a crime would have been permitted 
and the repetition of the mistakes and blunders in other quar- 
ters would be prevented. Only a management which has some- 
thing which it wishes to conceal is afraid of investigation. We 
know now why such persistent efforts were made to suppress 
an investigation with reference to aircraft construction until 
the greater portion of the facts had leaked out through sources 
that could not be stopped up. Rightly or wrongly, the effort 
to suppress investigations elsewhere must inevitably give to the 
American people the opinion that investigations are needed be- 
cause they are obstructed and disapproved. 

Everyone admits that waste is going on, and from high 
quarters has come the suggestion that a budget system should 
be adopted. A budget system in time of peace would doubtless 
be much improvement over our present procedure, but no coun- 
try eyer found a budget system practical in time of war. Eng- 
land has been compelled to abandon it, and no statements arc 
now presented by the war department to the House of Commons 
or budgets by the chancellor of the exchequer. The special 
feature of a budget system is the fixing in advance of the 
amount which may be expended by a department for the cur- 
rent year, but it is obvious that if Pershing says that new air- 
planes must be sent him because the old ones are worthless, 
or that he has not artillery enough, or that material has in 
some way been lost, worn out, or destroyed in the course of the 
war and must be replaced, that he can not be told that the 
estimates for the year are made up and that the War Depart- 
ment can spend no more. The vicissitudes of war absolutely 
preclude determining in advance the amount which will be ex- 
pended to carry it on. Our own War Department has been 
compelled again and again in the course of the last year to come 
to Congress and ask for additional appropriations. The re- 
quirements in the Army and Navy are constantly changed with 
new developments and the fortune or misfortune with which tho 
war may be carried on. It is obvious that however advan- 
tageous the budget system may be in time of peace it is un- 
workable in time of war, 

For the same reason we can not always avoid voting sums in 
bulk. War requires decisions to be made instantly, and urgent 
matters can not wait for the passage of a special authorization 
with the cost of every item specified. 

What we need is congressional supervision through a joint 
committee on expenditures and less disposition on the part 
of Congress to constitute merely a rubber stamp to be im- 
pressed upon measures that are presented to it. [Applause.] 

No other nation proceeds as we do. From the first England 
has been far more economical than we have, but it soon found 
it necessary to appoint a committee on expenditures of over 
20 members, which has been divided into various subcom- 
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mittees and has presented a voluminous report. Through this 
committee careful supervision is kept of whatever that nation 


expends. Great savings have already been made through this 
committee, and the effect of its watchful eyes has been very 
apparent. Certain kinds of artillery are now actually being 
obtained cheaper by England than in the early part of the 
war, and numerous instances where great savings could be 
effected have been pointed out and the suggestions acted upon. 

At the outset of the war I proposed the appointment of a 
joint committee on expenditures taken from the House and 
Senate and a provision for it ought to have been carried in this 
bill, and I doubt not it would have been carried had it not been 
for the opposition from the White House. The committee 
should, as proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], be made up equally of Republicans and Democrats 
taken from the House and Senate. Its findings would be non- 
political and would everywhere be accepted by the country. 
Why should anyone but those who fear exposure be afraid of 
it? It would have nothing to do with military operations, but 
it would greatly lessen the amount carried by bills like the one 
we now have before us, and no step that Congress could now 
take would more contribute to the winning of the war. The 
sooner it is appointed the less will be the regret that it was not 
established earlier. 

I do not now expect that such a provision will become a part of 
this bill, but I do expect that the march of events will ulti- 
mately compel its adoption. 

Mr. Chairman, we can make no greater mistake, nor one that 
is more likely to prove fatal to our success in this war, than to 
fail to take a correct view of our surroundings. We should 
neither reverse the glass, so that we are looking through the 
wrong end of the telescope, nor should we use one that unduly 
magnifies our difficulties. Our task is heavy but we are strong 
and our resources so great that if we do not waste them victory 
is certain. What we need, what we must have for ultimate suc- 
cess, is the truth, always the open, naked truth. Pitiless pub- 
licity is ever the greatest enemy of waste and inefficiency. 
Where resources are evenly balanced the side that turns on the 
light will win. To stifle publicity is but to insure that the mis- 
takes and the blunders which have heretofore been perpetrated 
will continue unabated. 

There is no lack in spirit or performance on the part of our 
Army. Its glorious record has been further extended upon the 
fieldsof France. The names of Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry, and a 
score of other battles will forever live in our history, While our 
soldiers have been struggling and conquering, fighting and dying, 
the slimy trail of the profiteer has marred our record on this 
side of the ocean and the slacker has been permitted to use their 
heroism for his own protection. Every day the blood-soaked 
soil of Europe gives new proof of the valor and devotion of the 
men who have willingly responded to their country’s call and 
offered their lives that freedom might not perish from the earth. 
It is our duty to see that their lives are not wasted through 
waste and inefficiency at home, and we shall play an ignoble 
part, indeed, if we lack the courage to strike at the root of those 
evils which may render all their noble sacrifices in vain. 
[Applause] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present, and I think we ought to have a 
quorum in the House when an important bill like this is being 
discussed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present, and evidently there 
is none. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Costello Foss Heaton 
Aswell Crago Francis Heintz 
Barkley Cramton Fuller, Ill. Hensley 
Blackmon Crisp Gallagher Hicks 
Booher Dale, N. Y Gallivan Holland 
Borland Delaney ard Hood 

Brand empsey Garland Howard 
Britten Denison Glass usted 
Brodheck Dies Godwin, N. C. Johnson, Ky. 
Burroughs Dillon Goodall Johnson, S. Dak. 
Butler Dooling Goodwin, Ark Jones 
Byrnes, S. C. Doolittle Gordon nul 
Caldwell Drane Gould Kahn 
Caraway Drukker Graham, Pa. Keatin; 
Carew unn Gray, Ala. Kelly, Pa. 
Carter, Mass. Dupré Gray, N. J Kennedy, R. I 
Cary Zagan Greene, Mass. Key, Ohio 
Chandler, N. Y. Emerson Gregg Tless, Pa. 
Churecu Estopinal Griest King 

Clark, Fla Fairchild, B.L. Griffin Knutson 
Claypool Erene G. W. Hamilton, N. 1. Kraus 
Cleary Fa mlin LaGuardia 
Coady Ferris Haskell Len. Cal. 
Cooper, Ohio Fess Hayden „Ga. 
Copley ynn Hayes Lehlbach 


Oliver, N. T. Sanders, N. Y. Tinkham 
Linthicum Olney ford Van Dyke 
London O’Shaunessy Saunders, Va. are 
Lufkin Ov Venable 
Lundeen Pa Scott, Pa. inson 
McAndrews Peters Scull Walker 
McCormick Polk Shackleford ard 
McFadden Porter Sherley Wason 
McLaughlin, Powers Shouse Watkins 
Maher Pratt Slem Watson, Pa, 
Mann Price Smal Watson, Va. 
Martin Ra Smith, Idaho Welling 

E Smith, C. Whaley 
Ma Rainey, J. W. Smith, F. F. Wheeler 
Meeker n Snyder White, Me. 
Mondell kin Stephens, Miss. White. Ohio 
Montague Sterling, Pa Wilson, III. 
Mott Riordan Stevenson Wilson, Tex. 
Mudd Roberts Strong Winslow 
Neely Rodenbe: Sullivan Wise 
Nelson Rowland Swift Woodyard 
Nicholls, S. C. Rubey Switzer Wright 
ichols, e 

Nolan Sabath ott 
Oliver, Ala. Sanders, La. Templeton 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Froop, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12863) to 
provide revenue, and for other purposes, finding itself without 
a quorum, he had caused the roll to be called, and that he pre- 
sented therewith a list of the absentees for insertion in the 
Journal and RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and thirty-three Members are 
present, a quorum. The committee will resume its session. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I wish to say at the very outset that I speak here to-day 
not as a Republican, but as a willing worker in the cause and 
as a Representative responsible to all of the people of my dis- 
trict, regardless of party. [Applause.] There is no one here, 
I think, more interested in the welfare of my party than I. 
I confess that I rejoiced at the welcome news from Maine this 
morning, but in a crisis like this I subordinate that interest 
entirely to what I conceive to be the welfare of all the Ameri- 
ean people and the winning of this war. 

Never before in my 14 years’ service in this House have I 
approached the consideration of any measure with such a sense 
of heavy responsibility. We are about to impose upon the 
American people taxes far higher than they have ever borne; 
we are about to burden them as no peoples in the history of the 
world have been burdened; we are about to cause them to pay 
in taxes a sum which would have financed the entire cost of 
the Civil War for both sides, and then left something over. 
Such huge taxes as these, my colleagues, are not to be imposed 
without the most solemn deliberation, and each one of us 
should be fully alive to the grave 9 that rests 
upon him. 

Is it too much to hope that gentlemen will not attempt to 
materially amend this bill except only after the most careful 
thought and the most thorough consideration? Not that it is 
perfect, by any means, not that it may not develop that amend- 
ments may be found advisable; but at least this can be said 
of it, that it represents the final compromise and meeting 
of minds of 23 men of all shades of economic thought and 
after three months’ work, who, if gifted with no uncommon wis- 
dom or ability, have at least proceeded deliberately, cautiously, 
and conscientiously, and without a thought or suggestion of 
partisanship. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrey] and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] yesterday both criticized 
and criticized very properly from their point of view certain 
features of this bill, but their criticism was constructive and 
not destructive, and was animated not by partisanship, but by a 
sense of their responsibility as Members-of this House. Any man 
who would seek in this solemn hour to obtain partisan advantage 
or make political capital for home consumption out of such a bill 
as this is, to my mind, a creature so infinitesimally small that 
when he shall retire to private life, as he speedily will if be 
meets his deserts, his neighbors may well say of him, “ There 
goes nothing.” 

In the imposition of taxes such as these we must always keep 
in mind two principal considerations: First, not to reduce or de- 
stroy the revenue-producing power of the country; and, second, 
not to impair its capacity to absorb the coming issues of liberty 
bonds. Both of these things would inevitatly happen from in- 
judicious or over taxation. I need not elaborate the point that 
excessive taxation would impair the country's ability to buy 
bonds. That is self-evident. But why it should destroy revenue 
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is perhaps less clear and may deserve a word of explanation. To 
persons who have not given the question the most serious 
thought it might seem axiomatic that higher taxes will always 
mean higher revenues. Such, however, is emphatically not the 
case, for two reasons: 

In the first place, if you impose too high a tax on incomes, 
and those particularly of the larger class, you will inevitably 
drive the capital from which these incomes are derived into 
nontaxable securities, and, in the second place, if by excessive 
taxes on business profits you destroy the human initiative and 
ambition to engage in those businesses, you will thereby destroy 
the sources from which these revenues may be derived. You 
may by taxation take from a man all he made this year, but 
you can not force him to remain in business, nor can you pre- 
vent his putting his capital where its returns can not be taxed 
next year. 

There are outstanding in this country to-day something over 
$8,000,000,000 worth of Federal, State, and municipal securities, 
the proceeds of which are not subject to Federal taxation. 
Under this bill we are endeavoring to reach those State, county, 
and municipal securities which may be hereafter issued, though 
I admit that there is some doubt as to the constitutionality of 
that course. This, however, will in no wise affect those already 
issued and outstanding. These nontaxable securities would 
offer a tempting and fruitful field for investment for those 
whose incomes we may overtax, in which case no one will be 
the loser except the Treasury of the United States. 

This bill imposes a flat tax of 80 per cent on war profits; a 
tax running as high as 70 per cent on excess profits, and a tax 
running as high as 77 per cent on incomes. This, I think, is 
high enough. In fact, I am not sure but that it is mighty near 
the danger mark. We must remember that this is a bill to 
raise revenue, not a bill to reorganize society. The question as 
to what some of us may think is a proper amount for a rich 
man to live on in war time is subordinate now to the amount we 
can properly and effectively exact from wealth for the support 
of our military program. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I asked 
him a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would be glad to yield to my friend. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman has just stated that this bill 
imposes 77 per cent tax on incomes in some cases. Does the 
gentleman know that the average State, county, city, and school 
taxes collected by the political subdivisions indicated already 
amount to about 31 per cent on the incomes, and that this added 
to it would make it 108 per cent? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, the gentleman is hardly correct 
about that. I do not know exactly what the average of State 
taxation may be, and I should think that 30 per cent is not 
much out of the way; but that is deducted from the income be- 
fore the Federal tax is imposed, and therefore the total tax 
could never reach 100 per cent. 

Remember this, gentlemen, that just so surely as you impose 
a tax which amounts to plunder, just so surely will you over- 
shoot the mark and render difficult, if not impossible, our task 
of furnishing the money necessary to effectively prosecute the 
war. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 

Mr. FESS. To a question that grows out of the question 
asked by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]: In com- 
paring the rates of tax that this bill entails upon the country 
with the rates of tax in England, would the rates carried in 
this bill represent all the tax that the country pays, as would 
be the case in England, where they do not have the subdivision 
taxes? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No. In England, as I understand, the 
only taxes outside of the national tax are some local municipal 
taxes. ‘There are there no such things as State or county 
. taxes. 

Mr. FESS. But there are people claiming that we are not 
laying as high a tax as European countries are laying. Is it 
not possible that we may lay an even higher tax than European 
countries when you take into consideration our local taxes? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We are not laying as high a tax on cer- 
tain classes of incomes as does Great Britain, but on the larger 
incomes we are imposing a decidedly larger tax. 

Mr. MADDEN. How would it be when it is combined with 


the local taxes that I have been talking about? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Probably the taxes provided in this bill 
on incomes of almost all kinds will, if added to the taxes that 
must be paid in the States, represent a higher rate of taxation 
than that levied in Great Britain. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is a municipal bond that is 
. under the laws of the States taxable under this 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No municipal bonds are taxable under 
this bill except those hereafter to be issued. 

Mr. GARNER. And then only the income from the bond. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; then only .he income from the 
bond. Of course they are to be taxable as a part of the in- 
come of the holder. 

Even more important than the question of the effect that this 
bill will have upon the revenue is the question of the effect it 
may have on the coming issue of liberty bonds, and I ask every 
Member of this House during the consideration of this bill to 
keep that fact uppermost in mind, because at least two-thirds of 
eee ee that we must raise in the coming year is to be by 

onds. 

This tax bill, huge as it is, represents only one-third of that 
amount. Nothing could be more disastrous to our cause than 
that the bond issue should be a failure, and we should be 
scrupulously careful therefore that nothing we do here shall 
prejudice its success. Most of the bonds will be purchased by 
individuals, and their purchasing power will be directly affected 
by the taxes on their incomes. 

Let us examine, therefore, the income tax provided in this 
bill to see how it may affect the salability of these bonds. 
First, let me lay it down as an axiom that the higher the 
normal tax and the lower the surtax the more attractive will 
be the liberty bonds as a field for investment. That is self- 
evident, it seems to me, because the income derived froin liberty 
bonds is liable only to the surtax and not to the normal tax. 
Therefore the higher the normal tax the more valuable the 
bond is as an investment. 

It seems to me self-evident also that these bonds must be 
made at least a fairly attractive investment if five or six bil- 
lions of them are next month to find a ready market. England, 
with a 30 per cent normal tax and about a 50 per cent maxi- 
mum surtax, is in a much more fortunate position, so far as 
the bond question is concerned. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] yesterday 
thought that our income rate, our tax rate on the lower in- 
comes—and he particularly spoke, I think, of incomes from 
$5,000 to $50,000—was too high. Now, let me contrast those 
lower income rates with the rates now imposed in England, 
keeping in mind always the fact that England has a 30 per cent 
normal tax while we have only a 12 per cent normal tax. The 
tax provided in this bill on an income of $5,000 is $180. In 
England it is $937.50. In this bill the tax on incomes of $10,000 
is $845; in England, $2,625. On $15,000 in this bill, $1,795; 
in England, $4,812. On $25,000 in this bill, $4,245; in England, 
$8,937. The two taxes are gradually approaching each other, 
as you will see. On an income of $50,000 in this bill the tax 
is $12,495; in England, $20,987. And it is not until we get to 
incomes of $300,000 that the tax provided in this bill is higher 
than the tax provided in England. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My criticism yesterday was 
directed more particularly to the raising of the normal tax from 
the 4 per cent that it is now and from 10 per cent that we had in 
the bill originally to 12 per cent, as in the bill as it is now pre- 
sented ; and my argument, while it applied also to these lower sur- 
tax brackets, was directed particularly to the fact that the men of 
small means paying this normal tax would be less able to buy 
the liberty bonds than heretofore and would be at a disadvantage 
in the general financial arrangement laid down in this income- 
tax provision. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I hope to be able to show that the ques- 
tion of the size of the normal tax is more important with regard 
to the attractiveness of liberty bonds as an investment than it 
is as to the question of revenue or the amount of tax that it may 
raise. With our normal tax at 12 per cent and a 65 per cent 
maximum surtax upon the higher incomes, we are not in a posi- 
tion in this respect so fortunate as Great Britain. 

Personally I should have been willing to vote for a normal tax 
of 15 per cent, or even higher. But I think probably 12 per 
cent will be enough if the surtaxes remain substantially as 
they are. At best, though, we are treading on mighty dangerous 
ground, my colleagues, and a single misstep may bring disastrous 
consequences. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. GARNER. The normal tax as levied in this bill will 
make the liberty bonds equal to 4.85, if I make the calculation 
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correctly, whereas, if we had a 15 per cent normal tax, the 
liberty bond would equal a municipal bond at 5 per cent interest; 
because for each 1 cent that you levy in the normal tax, you 
equal 0,005 per cent interest of a municipal loan or other se- 
curity; so the higher the rate you make on the normal tax 
which the liberty bond is exempt from, that much more de- 
sirable becomes that security as compared with other securities 
in the country. 8 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Texas is absolutely 
right. In other words, the raising of the normal tax accom- 
plishes precisely the result that you would accomplish if you 
raised the interest on the bond. Congress has not authorized 
any higher rate. I hope we may never have to raise the interest 
rate on the liberty bonds, but certainly we can not avold the 
raising of that rate unless we keep the normal tax as high or 
perhaps a little higher than it is in this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the rate of interest have any- 
thing to do with the value of the bonds, and is that the reason 
that the bonds are selling at a discount now, because the interest 
is not high enough in the gentleman's estimation? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think that is one of the reasons, under 
our present low normal tax. Of course, another reason why the 
bonds are not selling at par is that many men the moment they 
buy a bond immediately sell it on the market. We have also 
heard of instances of men in small country towns, the storekeep- 
ers in small country towns, who advertise that they will pay $95 
cash for a $100 liberty bond, and it may be that in many cases 
poor farmers or others who have bought these bonds and feel 
temporarily embarrassed are glad to get that $95 cash. All these 
things have a tendency to depress the bonds, and with the nor- 
mal tax in this country of only 4 per cent and the high rate 
that we have to day in surtaxes, the liberty bond is by no means 
as good an investment as the average municipal bond, and you 
have got to ask men to be very patriotic, particularly the rich 
men, to bux these bonds with a normal tax of only 4 per cent. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. GARNER. There are three ways by which we can hold 
a greater inducement to people to buy liberty bonds. One of 
them is to increase the normal tax, say, to 15 or 20 per cent, 
another is to increase the rate of interest, and the third is to 
increase the Cannon amendment, so called. Those three methods 
make it more desirable. For instance, if you increase the nor- 
mal tax to 15 per cent you would have a 5} per cent liberty bond. 
If you increased the Cannon amendment, say to $20,000, you re- 
lieve everyone owning $20,000 worth of bonds from any taxes 
whatever, and is not either one of these methods the better 
remedy to make them more attractive than it is to increase the 
rate of interest and carry that on through 20, 30, or 40 years? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I agree absolutely with my friend from 
Texas, and I will say that if the proposal comes to us to increase 
the amount of the so-called Cannon amendment even as high as 
$25,000, I shall favor it. It stands now as I recall it at $5,000. 
I will ask the gentleman from Illinois if that is not so? 

Mr. MADDEN. Five thousand dollars. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As I recall it, the original amendment 
proposed $10,000, but the House cut it to $5,000. 
$5,000 CANNON. Ido not recall that, but the House passed it at 

Has the gentleman noticed, as I know he has, that the 34 
per cent bonds of the first liberty loan which were nontax- 
able for any purpose, either State or National, are now selling 
at a premium, whereas the 4} per cents are selling, I think, at 
about 94 or 95. I am not sure about that. Has the gentleman 
considered the proposition, for a successful liberty drive, of legis- 
lation that would authorize, say, 33 per cent without being sub- 
ject to taxation, as against the 4} per cent bonds that are sub- 
ject to surtaxes? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
given a good deal of consideration to that subject. I was rather 
disinclined at the beginning to vote for a provision which would 
make the 4 or 44 per cents subject to a surtax, but I dislike to put 
my opinion on questions like this as against the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and his advisers. They are emphati- 
cally of the opinion that these bonds should be subject to a sur- 
tax, and as I say I am perfectly willing to go along, though 
I am ready at any moment to vote for any measure, whether 
in the direction of the raising of the normal tax or of the rais- 
ing of the amount of bonds that can be held by an individual 
not subject to the surtax to a substantially larger amount pro- 
vided in the amendment originally offered, and most wisely, I 
think, by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon]. 


Mr, PLATT, I want to say that when the last liberty bond 
bill was up I made a proposition to increase the Cannon amend- 
ment to a sum which would yield an income equal to the mini- 
mum amount exempt from taxation under the income tax; that 
is to say, to increase the amount of bonds that a man could 


hold to an amount that would produce $1,000 income, If the 
rate is 4 per cent, that would be $25,000. If the rate is raised 
to 43 per cent, it would be $22,500, and 5 per cent $20,000, and 
so on. The capital sum exempted would decrease with each 
increase of interest rate. I wrote a letter in regard to that to 
the Federal Reserye Board, and they expressed considerable in- 
terest, and did not make any opposition to it. There did not 
seem to be any opportunity to present the amendment for a vote 
at the time. I simply proposed it in a brief speech. Such an 
exemption could arouse no resentment, and I think that is the 
way the Cannon amendment should be raised. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Perhaps that would be the best way. At 
any rate I am willing, as I say, to vote for any proposition of 
that kind which will make the coming liberty bond an attractive 
investment. It may be absolutely necessary, gentlemen, with a 
tax bill like this confronting the American people, to do what 
we can to make the liberty bond a more attractive investment 
than it now is to the men of wealth of this country. I shall not 
be surprised if before this session of Congress adjourns we will 
be called on to pass legislation of that nature. 

We must keep steadily in mind always the fact that the bulk 
of our war expenditures must inevitably be financed by the sale 
of bonds. Just what the relative proportion should be between 
bonds and taxes it would not be valuable now to discuss. It is 
bound to depend on circumstances and conditions as they may 
hereafter arise. 

I was unwilling at the outset to subscribe to the program 
advocated by the Secretary of the Treasury that our war ex- 
penditures should be financed on a fifty-fifty basis. I am un- 
willing now to subscribe to the proposition that it shall be now 
financed on a two-thirds and one-third basis. I am willing to 
vote for this $8,000,000,000 tax measure, not because it hap- 
pens to be one-third of $24,000,000,000 but because I think a 
tax of at least $8,000,000,000 is necessary, for I am firmly of 
the opinion that the amount of $24,000,000,000 estimated for the 
expenses of next year is an underestimate rather than an over- 
estimate. 

My belief is that a larger proportion of the war expenditures 
than two-thirds ought to be borne by coming generations. I 
subscribe, therefore, to the statement in our report that the 
ndoption temporarily of the one-third plan does not commit 
Congress to that proportion in the future. I would not have 
joined in any report which could be regarded as committing 
me in the future to any definite percentage. 

I did not believe at the beginning of the formation of this bill, 
nor did I think any member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee did, that it would be possible to raise by taxation $8,000,- 
000,000 without resorting to consumption taxes. N 

But we have succeeded, for there is no doubt that this bill 
will raise 58,000,000, 000 and more, if the sources from which 
the revenues are being derived remain unimpaired. I shall 
not stop to debate here whether it might not have been wise to 
raise a portion of the revenue by tariff duties and internal- 
revenue taxes on articles of daily consumption. Under the con- 
ditions it was thought inadvisable and impracticable to do so. 

Tariff duties and consumption taxes remain as a tield to fall 
back on in case we shall have to raise more taxes, or in case 
some existing sources of revenue are destroyed by legislation or 
otherwise. 

This bill remains as it stands a tax on wealth pure and simple. 
But in my belief it taxes wealth pretty nearly to the straining 
point, and any further taxes must be borne by people purchasing 
articles of daily necessity. 

The main revenue-produeing features to this bill in relative 
order are these: 

War and excess-profits taxes, 83, 200,000,000. 

Individual-income taxes, $1,500,000,000. 

Taxes on beverages containing alcohol, $1,066,000,000. 

Corporation taxes, $900,000,000. 

Tobacco taxes, $350,000,000. 

And the rest, taxes on luxuries or near luxuries. 

In my judgment, this is about the limit that can be raised 
from any of these sources. If you should attempt to tax higher 
you would lose revenue, and, correspondingly, if you should by 
legislation destroy any one of them you will have to make up 
the deficit by taxes on articles of daily consumption. 

Even since this bill was reported to the House a source of 
revenue estimated at $240,000,000 has been destroyed, or will 
shortly be destroyed, by Executive order. The real loss of 
reyenue in this bill will be considerably larger, because con- 
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nected with the industry about to be destroyed are incomes and 
profits which are taxable under this bill, and various incidentals 
which will probably bring the loss of revenue up to between 
$400,000,000 and $500,000,000. It thus seems that we may be 
forced to consumption taxes sooner than any of us expected, 
and the raising of even so comparatively small a sum as 
$240,000,000 by consumption taxes is no light task. The obvious 
thing to do, it seems to me, would be to resort, in the first place, 
to the tariff and to choose a few articles which will obviously be 
high- revenue producers. Those which most prominently stand 
out are coffee, tea, rubber, wool, hides, and sugar. 

Now, if we were to put a tax of 7 cents a pound on coffee, 25 
cents on tea, 10 per cent ad valorem on rubber, 20 per cent 
on wool, and 15 per cent on hides, and an extra cent on sugar, 
you barely raise $240,000,000. And yet these particular duties 
are higher than I have ever heard suggested: 


A duty of 7 cents a pound on coffee would produce ap- 
Saate ee $91, 000, 000 


A duty of cents a pound on tea would produce ap- 
proximately ones 25, 000, 000 

A duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on rubber would produce 
approximately — 19, 500, 000 

A duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on wool would produce 
approxlmatéelx „„ — 20, 000, 000 

A duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on hides would prod 

approximately f 82, 000, 000 

A duty of 1 cent a pound on sugar would produce approxi- 
Peg a a ES TES ES ANAS SCN — 53, 000, 000 
otal lk eo 009000 


This is offered simply as an illustration of the difficulty we 
are bound to encounter in raising substantial revenue by con- 
sumption taxes. If the entire schedule from which this $240,- 
000,000 is derived is destroyed our difficulties increase im- 
measurably. 

No matter what our opinions may be as to the wisdom and 
justice of the case, let us not deceive ourselves and let us not 
deceive the country as to the revenue aspect of this question. 
We owe it to ourselves and we owe it to the country to speak 
with perfect frankness about the ultimate cost of prohibition. 
It is estimated that taxes imposed on the sale of beverages con- 
taining alcohel will produce a revenue of $1,066,600,000. It is 
obvious, therefore, that if this source of revenue is entirely de- 
stroyed we lose over a billion dollars; but that is not all by any 
means. The experts of the Treasury Department have esti- 
mated that the special taxes on dealers and manufacturers and 
the income taxes and excess-profits taxes that will be derived 
from persons engaged in this industry would amount to over 
$400,000,000. Besides this the loss of revenue to the various 
States would have to be supplemented by taxation of some sort 
by the States, which would be deductible from the incomes of 
citizens of these various States, and which would reach such 
a large amount that the Treasury estimates that the probable 
revenue to be derived under this bill, instead of being $8,000,- 
000,000, will be only a little more than $6,000,000,000. The 
problem of raising these extra $2,000,000,000, involving as it 
does immense taxes to be imposed on necessaries of life, is one 
that we must face, and its solution will demand the best thought 
of the best statesmanship in this country. 

aoe SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Has the gentleman ever considered 
a sales tax or know how much that will bring? t 

Mr. LONGWORTH. A general sales tax is a consumption 
tax, pure and simple. It bears with equal force upon the poorest 
man in the country and upon the richest. The gentleman from 
Michigan and I probably drink just as much tea as John D. 
Nockefeller, and probably more, because I imagine our digestion 
is better, but. we will pay just the same tax or more than Mr. 
Rockefeller, and that is the difference between the system of 
taxation in this bill and the system of consumption taxes. 
Under the bill as it stands now—and I am not defending every 
provision of it—it does tax throughout those best able to pay 
the taxes. The moment we come to consumption taxes, whether 
by revenue tariffs on noncompeting articles or by a sales tax, 
just at that moment we begin to tax those who are least able 
to pay. That is the problem we have before us, because, as I 
have endeavored to point out, we have gone the absolute limit 
consistent with any degree of safety in taxing wealth as such, 
and hereafter we must, when we have to raise revenue, be forced 
to consumption taxes on necessities. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. J 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. A sales tax is also very difi- 
cult to administer, is it not, and requires a lot of,time of busi- 
ness men and their clerks, and also the customers who stand 


at the counters. I believe that is the system they have in France 
now. They have to stand around and wait while there is pre- 
pared a receipt which must be put on a certain form and be 
numbered. It takes not only the time of the clerk but of the 
purchaser. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is correct. Even in 
France to-day they have no general sales tax. They have a sales 
tax on luxuries and near luxuries, and also a tax upon which the 
plan adopted in this bill is modeled, of taxing an article which, 
per se, is a necessity, as a luxury when its sale price reaches a 
certain point. The Treasury Department has told us that such 
st goan tax on sales would be tremendously difficult to ad- 

nister. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Along that line, I would like to know if the 
gentleman has ever considered the question of what might be 
derived from a sales tax on real estate sales, and let me elaborate 
a little upon that. You have in section 201 a definition of in- 
come, in which you state that an income is the amount received 
for the sale of real, personal, or mixed property over and above 
what was paid for it, if it was purchased after March 1, 1913, 
or over and above what its estimated value was if you owned 
it before that time. The result is that under that definition 
every man who sells any kind of property must account as a 
part of his income for the proceeds of that property over what 
he gave for it or over its value March 1, 1913—a very difficult 
proposition, it seems to me—making it absolutely necessary to 
see what every article was sold for, and at the same time a 
very unjust proposition. The whole unearned increment which 
pays no taxes without a sale is thrown into the scale and must 
pay a tax, if a sale of real estate or any other property occurs. 
Would it not be more equitable to select such articles as you ` 
wish to put a sale tax on, as, for instance, real estate, and im- 
pose a straight tax of so much upon the proceeds of every real 
estate sale? Could that not be easily done? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, as the gentleman has indi- 
cated, we do now indirectly tax sales of real estate in the sense 
that we compel any man who sells real estate at a profit to 
return that profit as income, and in that way we tax it. If 
you tax the sale direct of a piece of real estate, I am inclined to 
think that would be equivalent to taxing the real estate itself 
as property, which, in my belief, is unconstitutional. I agree 
with the gentleman upon the general sales tax. Of course, we 
shall have to come to it eventually, perhaps, but so long as we 
can avoid it I hope that we will not tax the sale of overalls in 
exactly the same way that we tax the sale of diamonds. [Ap- 
piause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that under this very bill you do tax sales of real 
estate, only you tax them for a very small amount—650 cents on 
$500? 


But it seems to me that the principle is the same, that you 
can make a more equitable tax by taxing sales of real estate, 
not taxing real estate, but just as now you call it a tax on 
deeds and conveyances, call it a tax on the privilege of execut- 
ing a deed, and you can make it equal, exact, and just, and not 
just call a man’s income this year the unearned increment as 
for the five years; it may be that you can sell it for more in 
1920, and that is eight years, and 1921 will be still further. 
You add the increased value on, not the value, for it is admit- 
ted universally the dollar has gone down and property you paid 
$50 for in 1913 is worth $100 to-day, and yet if a man sells that 
property at market value to-day he pays an income tax as if on 
the profit, whereas if we treated every transaction alike and 
taxed all sales of real estate a certain per cent, say 1 per cent, 
you would get much more revenue and be much more equitable 
in the distribution of the tax. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman’s suggestion is interest- 
ing; I confess I have not given it very much thought—— 

Mr. HARDY. I would like the gentleman to roll that over in 
his mind. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Minois. I do not know whether this is 
breaking In on the thread of the gentleman’s argument or not, 
but inasmuch as the gentleman has been interrupted, perhaps 
he can answer now. This bill provides a basis of ascertaining 
war profits and excess profits, the prewar period of 1911, 1912, 
and 1913, as I understand it. Now, does the gentleman think 
that the profit that a man made in business in 1911, 1912, or 
1913 is a proper basis to go on in estimating what his profit in 
the same business ought to be now, considering the depreciated 
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value of the dollar now as compared with what it was then? 
In other words 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will be so kind as to 
postpone his question, I will answer it when I get to the excess 
and war profits tax. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Very well. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On the whole, this bill, in my judgment, is 
a vast improvement over the present law, not only in construe- 
tion, but in principle. With regard to the new system of taxes 
on profits, particularly, a radical change has been made. In the 
first place the excess-profits tax no longer applies to individuals. 
Not only is this a wise palicy on broad economic grounds, in 
my opinion, but more important still it automatically wipes out 
that monstrosity in the present law known as section 209, under 
which a man who derives his income from personal effort and 
personal service pays a higher tax than a man who derives his 
income from invested capital. That, to my mind, was an utterly 
indefensible proposition, and most of you will recall that I had 
no hesitation in saying so. Under this bill I rejoice to say that 
in no case will salaries and professional incomes be taxed at a 
higher rate than incomes derived from capital. 

I wish we could have gone even further. I wish we could 
have provided under the income tax that incomes derived from 
personal effort and personal service should have been taxed at 
a less rate than incomes derived from invested capital. This is 
a principle that I have been contending for in Congress and out 
for a good many years, and I was delighted to find it recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury in his communication 
sent to the chairman of the committee on the 5th of June. The 
chairman of the committee has done me the honor to say that I 
contended for the principle of a differential between earned and 
unearned incomes from the beginning of the formation of this 
bill, but the difficulties, both in the drafting of such a provision 
and in its administration seemed to be insuperable, and it was 
only at the very last moment and at the final conference be- 
tween the subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee, of 
which I was a member, and the Secretary of the Treasury and 
his advisers that I felt forced to abandon my contention. I am 
comforted, however, to know that we have made substantial 
progress in that direction and I feel confident that a way will 
sometime, and I hope speedily, be found to enact into law a dif- 
ferential in favor of earned as against unearned income. 

I am glad, too—and now I am going to proceed to answer in 
some degree the question of the gentleman from Illinois—I am 
glad, too, that the principle of the war-profits tax has been 
adopted in this bill. I have been opposed to the principle of the 
excess-profits tax from the time of its inception, and I have 
only supported it, as I am supporting it to-day, as a war meas- 
ure producing a very great revenue, because it does catch some 
very rich corporations that made large profits before the war 
which, under the war-profits system, would go entirely untaxed. 
Gentlemen will recall that when the excess-profits tax was ad- 
vanced here as a revenue measure in time of peace, that being 
in the January before the war—January, 1917—I opposed it 
on the floor and offered an amendment to strike it from the bill. 
I hope you will pardon me now if I quote a sentence or two 
from what I said on that occasion, merely for the purpose of 
showing for my own satisfaction that my criticism at that time 
seems in the light of subsequent events to have been justified. 
I said this: 

You pro a tax upon business, a tax upon the business of the 
country, big and little, and particularly little; a tax based not upon 
magnitude of operation but upon economy of operation; a tax to be 
im simply and solely upon effleleney of production. You propose 
a tax which will be borne in the main not by men of large capital but 
by men of smal! capital. You pro to tax the American citizens 
who by intelligent, progressive, and economical management of their 
resources have done a prosperous business and to let those of larger 
capital but whose methods have been wasteful, extravagant, and un- 
progressive go free. 

A few weeks ago the Secretary of the Treasury appeared be- 
fore the committee and said this of the excess-profits tax, after 
an experience of something more than a year in its administra- 
tion. 

The excess-profits tax must rest upon the wholly indefensible notion 
that it Is a function of taxation to ring all — 15 down to one level, 
with relation to the amount of the capital invested, and to deprive in- 
dusty, foresight, and sagacity of their fruits. The excess-profits tax 
exempts a Hye and burdens brains, ability, and energy. he excess- 


profits tax less heavity on big business than on small business, be- 


cause big business is generally overcapitalized and small business is 


often undercapitalized. 


I hope it may be pardonable in me to take some satisfaction 
in that statement of the Secretary of the Treasury in justifying, 
at lenst to some extent, my predictions of the effect of the 
excess-profits tax. 

In principle, to my mind, war-profits tax is the fairest of all 
The only trouble about it is that it does 


taxes in time of war. 


not catch, as does the excess-profits tax, the profits of some of 
the richest corporations in the country. But it is anticipated 
that nine-tenths of all the corporations of this country will fall 
this year under the war-profits tax, and it will therefore raise 
enormous revenue. - 

Responding more specifically to the question of the gentleman 
from Illinois, I can see no possible injustice in subjecting cor- 
porations who were going along fairly well, we will say, before 
the war, and have made tremendous profits since the war, to a 
tax imposed upon the difference between their prewar profits 
and their war profits. 

It is possible that some gentlemen may not understand exactly 
what the war-profits tax is, as provided in this bill. To my 
mind it is absolutely extraordinary that the expert draftsmen of 
the Ways and Means Committee have been able to put in a page 
and a quarter what it takes under the British law something 
like 45 pages to cover. A page and a quarter of this bill, gen- 
tlemen, covers the whole question of the war-profits tax, a tax 
which will raise something like $2,000,000,000. If the question 
of the gentleman from Illinois were based on the proposition 
that, no matter what or how small the average prewar profits 
of a corporation were, 80 per cent of their present profit should 
be taken, I would say that it was not a just tax. But when, as 
in this law, no matter how unsuccessful a corporation may have 
been before the war, it is entitled to a deduction of at least 10 
per cent upon its invested capital, to my mind no more fair or 
just tax could be conceived of in time of war. 

And there is another feature of it, gentlemen, which I think 
of at least equal importance, and that is the effect it will have 
upon the speeding up of war supplies, because it will protect 
those Government officials whose business it is to make contracts 
on the part of the Government. Some of the most important 
contracts that these officials, high and low, are called upon to 
make must be made without any basis whatever of actual knowl- 
edge. A corporation, for instance, may be called upon to pro- 
duce some article for the use of the Government which it has 
never manufactured before. 

It must, of course, take tremendous risks, and if everything 
goes well it will probably make a profit so enormous that it 
would be regarded as an excessively bad contract from the 
Government's point of view. If, however, it is understood in 
advance that the Government is going to get back 80 per cent 
of its profits, if it is successful, the Government is not a loser 
and the corporation ought not to complain. I think our ex- 
perience has proven that if we had had a large war-profits tax 
at the beginning the production of many war necessities which 
has sadly lagged behind would have been greatly speeded up, 
because then there would have been no necessity for a long 
period of haggling as to the costs of material and other details 
which has worked to the very serious disadvantage of the 
country. 

Let me illustrate a moment. Suppose the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], who sits in front of me, was a manu- 
facturer of machine tools and I the director of munitions? I 
want the gentleman from Kansas to make me some machinery 
for boring big guns. The gentleman from Kansas has no factory 
suitable; he has no machinery suitable; but he is perhaps the 
only man who has an organization which could by any possi- 
bility produce these absolutely necessary things. Without a 
war-profits tax I am in this position: The gentleman from 
Kansas very justly says, “I shall have to risk an immense 
amount of capital; I shall have to build a factory; I shall haye 
to build new machinery; I shall have to develop processes, and 
I can not afford to take that contract unless you leaye me a 
big leeway.” 

I, as a Government official, do not feel justified in giving him 
all the leeway he asks, because if everything turns out right 
he will make a profit so huge that I will be in the position of 
having been responsible for the waste of an enormous amount 
of the Government's money. But if we have a war-profits tax 
of 80 per cent I can say to the gentleman from Kansas, “Go 
ahead; I will not haggle with you about the details or the cost 
of your materials. We want these big guns, and we want them 
now. Go ahead and make a big profit and we will take 80 per 
cent of it away from you after you have performed your con- 
tract.” If we had had that from the beginning, gentlemen, in 
my judgment we would be far more up to date in the absolute 
necessities of our war program than we are to-day. 

Mr. DEWALT. ‘Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will; with pleasure. 

Mr. DEWALT. The gentleman has been informing upon this 
subject and there came to my mind a thought. It seems that 
this system.as proposed is in the alternative, is it not? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les, sir. 
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Mr. DEWALT. Now, would it interrupt the gentleman's 
trend of thought to give a concrete illustration as to how it 
works out in the alternative? That has been a puzzling question 
to quite a number of people. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will be very glad to do so. 
I can make it clear in a few words. Let me say, in the first 
place, that I do not at all disagree that an excess-profits tax has 


I think 


been necessary as a War measure. My criticism against it 
Was as to its principle, and particularly directed against it as 
a peace measure. I have, for instance, thought that when we 
shall have won this war, and when we return to a more normal 
basis and taxes can be reduced, the first tax that we ought to 
repeal will be the excess-profits tax. 

But the excess-profits tax does catch that class of corporations 
whose earnings before the war were very large. Assume that 
under this bill the provision is that there shall be both methods 
in force, the excess-profits tax and the war-profits tax; that all 
corporations shall make returns under both systems, and then 
3 pr to the Government the highest rate that can be exacted 

y either. 

It is apparent that those corporations which have run along 
pretty evenly and which were making good profits before the 
war, and which have been making good profits since the war 
began, will, in all probability, come under the excess-profits tax, 
because there is no surplus in the war year over the earnings in 
the prewar year. However, the corporation which was making 
only a small amount—say, for instance, 6 per cent—before the 
war, and either through enhancement of material or through a 
contract for providing supplies to the Government they have 
made 25 per cent since the war, it would come automatically 
po the war-profits tax and be so assessed. I think that makes 

t clear, 

Mr, CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague permit a sug- 
gestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. According to the statement of Treasury officials, 
about 90 per cent of the corporations that would pay a tax would 
come under the war-profits tax and about 10 per cent would come 
under the excess-profits tax. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Yes. The department furnished us with 
a lot of very interesting data. They took 22 corporations, among 
the very largest corporations in this country, typical corpora- 
tions, some that had been doing very well before the war and 
some that had been doing not so well before the war; and they 
found that out of those 22 corporations 18 would pay under the 
war-profits. tax and 4 under the excess-profits tax; and that 
probably would be a pretty fair estimate of all the corporations 
in the country. 

aa GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. I, for my own curiosity, made 
scme computations under these schedules myself, and my results 
seemed to indicate that if the earnings of the corporations were 
less than the amount of their capital stock, the greater tax 
would be imposed under the war-profits system, but if the 
earnings were largely in excess of the capital stock they would 
come. under the excess-profits system. That is, the excess was 
found under that system. I think the computation will show 
that to be generally true. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think the gentleman has the 
right way of basing his figures. In the first place, the capital 
stock has nothing whatever to do with it. It is only the ques- 
tion of the actually invested capital. And so far as the invested 
capital is concerned, the same rule exactly applies to the ex- 
cess-profits tax and the war-profits tax, and the only difference 
is that under the excess-profits tax we allow only 8 per cent 
deduction, and under the war-profits tax we allow 10 per cent 
deduction, That is the only practical difference. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DEWALT. Would not this seem to follow, too, that by 
the war-profits system of taxation those parties who have been 
making large amounts of money by the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war out of contracts obtained during the war period 
would of necessity pay the larger proportion of this tax? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They will; and it is the only way we 
could get at them, I will say to the gentleman. We could not 
get at them properly and exact a sufficient amount of tax under 
any other method than the war-profits tax. 

The CHAIRMAN, -The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield 
me some time? 

Mr. FORDNEY. How much more time does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Half an hour, I think. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield such time as the gentleman 


desires. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; I yield to my colleague on the 
committee. . 

Mr. TREADWAY. You have spoken of the example with 
reference to the 22 very large corporations that would come 
under the war-profits rather than under the excess-profits tax. 
Would the gentleman be kind enough to give some information 
or illustrations relative to the small corporations, the $50,000 
to $100,000 corporations, where they would naturally be affected 
by the class of tax? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That would be very hard to tell. The 
worst feature of the excess-profits tax has been with reference 
to that small corporation, the corporation with a comparatively 
small capital, where the brains and the energy and the ability 
of the management have been responsible for their profits. 
Those corporations are at a disadvantage as compared with 
other corporations, larger ones, which in various ways have 
been able to pad, either properly or improperly, their capital; 
and hence the tendency has been to tax under the excess- 
profits tax the small corporation, which depends, as I say, upon 
efficiency of management, higher relatively than larger corpora- 
tions not so efficiently managed. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

5 a LONGWORTH. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from New 
or 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman has said that a large part of 
the war-profits tax will come from the manufacturers of muni- 
tions, and so forth, under Government contracts. Of course the 
Government can not enhance itself much by the money it pays 
out itself. That is like trying to pull yourself up by the boot- 


straps. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know just what the gentleman 
means. 

Mr, PLATT. You say that a large proportion of the excess 
profits are made by manufacturers of munitions who have Gov- 
ernment contracts. How much is that expected to figure in 
the revenue to be derived from the war-profits tax? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would say to the gentleman that that 
would be utterly impossible to estimate. Of course I assume 
that a good many corporations have made large profits out of 
Governments contracts; but an immensely larger number have 
made even larger amounts of money during the war who were 
under no contractual relations directly with the Government. 

Mr. PLATT. I have no doubt that is true, but a good many 
people seem to think that the Government can finance itself 
out of money which it itself is paying out, which is absurd. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course it is absurd. But it has little 
to do with the question now under consideration. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
the reyerse of it would be more absurd. It would be manifest 
that the Government, spending the money which it is spending, 
could not hope to raise revenues sufficient to conduct its affairs 
unless it got a return out of the large profits which come out of 
governmental activities. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Kentucky is exactly 
right. Under this war-profits tax the war profiteer will no 
longer be able to revel in his entire gains, for now comes the 
Government and exacts from him 80 per cent of his profits, 
which the Government’s demand for war materials has made 

ssible. . 

v There is another item of this bill to which I want to devote a 
moment. The tax imposed by it is so insignificant and the 
proposition seems so simple that one unacquainted with the 
situation might very well pass it by without realizing its im- 
mense importance to the successful conduct of the war. It 
appears in the jewelry section and provides simply that in addi- 
tion to the tax of 10 per cent on all jewelry there shall be a tax 
of 10 per cent on jewelry composed in whole or in part of plati- 
num, to be paid by the buyer, with the further provision that 
the seller shall make a return, giving the name and address of 
the buyer of each article, a description of the article sold, and 
the value of the platinum contained therein. 

Now, what is the reason or necessity for this provision? 
Many of you will recall that when the last revenue bill was 
before the House I offered an amendment to put a prohibitive | 
tax on the sale of platinum jewelry. The reason why that 
amendment was offered on the floor was because the informa- 


1918. 


tion which I received as to the seriousness of the situation came 
after the bill was reported, and I was unable therefore to bring 
it to the attention of the cemmittee. In spite of this, the amend- 
ment came very near being adopted, and in the light of subse- 
quent events, in my Judgment, it would have been most fortunate 
if it had been adopted, because since that time an immense 
amount of platinum has been manufactured into jewelry and 
sold to heaven knows whom. If there was a need then, gentle- 
men, for an ample supply of platinum for the use of this Goy- 
ernment there is an infinitely greater need now. Platinum is a 
unique and peculiar metal. It has qualities inherent in no other 
metal. Its ductility, for instance, is almost inconceivable. Ex- 
perts tell us that it is theoretically possible to draw out an 
ounce of platinum into a wire 1,800 miles long. I can not prove 
that of my own knowledge, but I have heard it so stated by 
competent authorities. If that be true, conceive of a platinum 
wire weighing 1 ounce which would reach from here to Denver. 

It seems absolutely unbelievable, but this and other qualities 
have made platinum a most desirable metal for jewelry setting, 
for which during the last 20 years it has become more and more 
extensively used. It was not until 1900 that platinum came into 
general use in making jewelry. In 1900 platinum was selling 
somewhere around $15 an ounce. In 1914, at the beginning of 
the war, it was selling around $45 an ounce. It had gone up 
300 per cent in 18 yenrs, and it seems fair to conclude that the 
great increase in value of platinum has been due in the main 
to the demand for its use in jewelry. Since then its enormous 
increase in price has been principally due, of course, to the de- 
mand by all countries for it for war purposes, and it is selling 
to-day for nbout $105 an ounce. The Government some time ago 
bought a small quantity of platinum for $105 an ounce. We 
heard in the committee that platinum scrap was being bought 
in the market as high as $200 an ounce, and to-day, gentlemen, 
you can not get platinum in any but insignificant quantities at 
nay piee It is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain it day 

y day. 

Mr. TILSON. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut. r 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman describe briefly the uses to 
which the Government puts this metal? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; and I shall be very glad if the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, who has wide knowledge on this sub- 
ject, will confirm what I say. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, Will the gentleman also state 
for our information where platinum is mostly found? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. I come now to the very crux of 
the situation. While platinum is desirable and convenient for 
making jewelry, it is absolutely indispensable to any govern- 
ment in making war. The belligerent nations from the begin- 
ning have been literally combing the earth for it, and since the 
debacle of Russia, from which most of it comes—practically all, 
except a small quantity from Colombia—it is becoming ever 
harder to procure. Why, it is said that in Germany they are 
taking platinum fillings out of people's teeth for the use of the 
Government. : 

Platinum is an absolute necessity for aeroplane engines, for 
automobile engines, and the like. It is a necessity for the 
manufacture of T. N. T. and other high explosives as they 
are being manufactured to-day. There has been some differ- 
ence of opinion, as illustrated in the hearings before the com- 
mittee, as to whether substitutes can not be obtained for plati- 
num in the manufacture of some high explosives. It may be 
true that it is possible to do se, but it would also be theoreti- 
cally possible to carry army supplies from San Francisco to 
New York on mule back. At the very best it would add im- 
mensely to the cost of making modern high explosives, and it is 
an absolute necessity for the making of nitrates by the process 
that is to be used in all Government nitrate plants. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Then, the tax on platinum 
jewelry ought to be practically prohibitive? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That was the amendment I offered a 
year ago. It is being said by some members of the jewelry 
trade that it is through machinations of the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Razr] and myself that this unjustifiable and 
onerous tax of 10 per cent has been imposed on platinum jew- 
elry. As a matter of fact, the Ways and Means Committee 
have adopted this tax unanimously, and it is going to stay in 
this bill. The great advantage of it is that, while it will pro- 


duce probably only a small revenue, the main thing is that it 
will give this Government absolute knowledge of where any 
platinum bought for jewelry purposes will be from now on. 
Only two or three days ago the Director of the Mint sent out 
a prayer to.all the women in this eountry who own platinum 
jewelry to bring their platinum to the mint and the Govern- 
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ment would pay them for it at the current rate. We do not 
know where the platinum is to-day, and the main thing that 
this provision will accomplish is that hereafter we will know 
where the platinum is, so that we can get it if we want it, and 
the chances are we may soon get hold of it all. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I Would like to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio whether the query of the gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. Hazerton] is not a pertinent one? If a person wants to 
pay $250 for a platinum setting in a ring, then 10 per cent 
would make that $275. Does the gentleman think that would 
have a deterring effect on the person who wanted to pay that 
much for a ring? Would it not be better to impose the higher 
tax that the gentleman from Ohio suggested when the first bill 
was up? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have been in some doubt about that, 
but it see.as to me that the desired effect will be accomplished 
by this provision, because people are put on notice hereafter, 
having paid the tax at the time of purchase, that the Govern- 
ment will have their names and addresses, which will be im- 
mediately furnished to the collector of internal revenue in the 
district in which they live, and to that extent it will tend to 
deter large sales. This is not a case of absolutely destroying 
the industry. It is a case of putting the people of the country 
on notice. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Did not the committee have in view also the 
thought that the executive branch of the Government now had 
sufficient power to take over the platinum, and that this gave 
them an additional facility of knowing where it is located? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; that is the theory on which we 
ought to legislate wherever possible, not to use the tax neces- 
sarily to destroy industry, to so regulate it as to give the Gov- 
ernment all necessary information to enable it to control the 
situation. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Had the committee any information as to 
how nearly Germany would be able to secure control of the 
Russian mines in which the platinum is mined? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The question the gentleman from In- 
diana has asked is impossible to answer with any real definite- 
ness, but it is generally understood that Germany has had almost 
complete control of the platinum industry of the world. I wish 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Raryry] was here, because he 
could answer that question more specifically ; but we understand 
that Germany is in control of that part of Russia in which the 
platinum mines are situated. Practically the only way in which 
we can now obtain platinum is from people who are smuggling 
it out of Russia, and that is the only way any country can get it, 
except Germany. 

There has been some question as fo the necessity for platinum 
in making nitrates. That arose from the testimony of a gentle- 
man who appeared before the Ways and Means Committee. a 
member of the platinum section of the Council of National De- 
fense, who made the statement that 99 per cent of the nitrates 
made in this country were made without the use of platinum at 
all. That was literally true, in a sense. But it was based solely 
on the fact that the Government has not so far made any ni- 
trates except out of nitrate of soda imported from Chile, which 
does not require the use of platinum. 

The reason why we are spending such enormous sums to pro- 
vide Government nitrate plants is because we are now deprived 
of a large portion of our former supply of Chile nitrate, and we 
are forced now to make our nitrates as Germany makes her 
nitrates, by the use of platinum. We could not produce nitrates 
at the Muscle Shoals plant or the two Ohio plants now being 
built, or any Government plant without the use of platinum. 

Mr, HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. What progress is the Govern- 
ment making in those nitrate plants? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I would like to taik about that; I 
enjoy che discussion of that subject, because it brings up my 
old friend, the Muscle Shoals project; but I shall not go into it 
to any extent to-day. In that connection. the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] was not absolutely accurate when he 
sdid yesterday that the work on the nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals had been given up. The plant is going ahead, It is the 
work on the dam that is stopped, because the dam has been 
officially declared to be a nonessential. 

Gentlemen will recall that several years ago Congress au- 
thorized the expenditure of $20,000,000 for Government nitrate 
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production. The law provided that it could only be spent for a 
Government owned and operated nitrate plant or plants. About 
$6,000,000 of that was spent, mostly in experimentation with 
smaller nitrate plants, and it was only just after the Government 
had taken some $45,000,000 out of a fund which was not even 
remotely contemplated to be used for making a nitrates plant 
that the rest of the $20,000,000 fund was drawn on. 

The $14,000,000 that remained was taken out of the fund and 
used for building dam No. 2 of Muscle Shoals water-power 
project, the theory being that this was to furnish the power by 
which the big nitrate plant would be operated. I pointed out 
at the time that the War Department had stated that it was 
utterly impossible to have this dam completed within four years 
and that it would cost very much more than the $14,000,000. 

The effect was, as I tried to point out, you were building a 
nitrate plant at a place where the power could not be de- 
veloped for more than four years, a ridiculous proposition as 
a war measure., Therefore, I confess that when I saw that 
the Secretary of war had declared that the work upon this dam 
should stop because it was a nonessential for war, I was very 
greatly pleased, not because I am opposed to the building of 
nitrate plants—on the contrary, I have vigorously advocated 
them, but in locations where there was power in actual existence 
to operate them. The two Ohio plants have been located where 
they have the power and the power is ready. The Muscle 
Shoals plant was located where there could be no power for four 
years at the earliest to make nitrate for use in this war. There- 
fore this plant will have to operate when it is finished partly 
by the use of steam power, for which the Government is building a 
large plant, and partly by use of water power generated by a 
private corporation upon another river 90 miles away. ‘That is 
the situation in regard to the Government nitrate plant at 
Muscle Shoals, for which we are expending over $45,000,000 
and for which we will have to expend a good deal more if the 
plant is ever to be operated by water power developed there. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 

Mr, DEWALT. Granting that it is true, as it undoubtedly 
is, that platinum is an absolute necessity for the manufacture 
of nitrates and also in aeroplane construction, is it not also 
true that the jewelers can get along without platinum in their 
process and use gold and other metals? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. DEWALT. Then Is. it not clearly an injustice for them 
to complain about the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. To my mind there is no justice in their 
complaint whatever, and yet it is a very lively complaint, I will 
say to the gentleman, 

Mr. KREIDER. Is the gentleman from Ohio prepared to give 
au idea as to the quantity used by the jewelers in the trade? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I can not get that for the very reason 
that it has never been kept track of. We do not know, I will 
get along a little bit further and come more directly to that 
point, however. In view of its absolute necessity for war pur- 
poses, it is pertinent to inquire whether the Government now 
has in its possession or under control a sufficient supply of 
platinum for its war needs. Far from it, gentlemen. The fact 
is that to-day, according to the admission of responsible Gov- 
ernment officials, we are something like 20,000 ounces short of 
the supply necessary for the war program, and that not count- 
ing the extra needs which will develop when the Government 
nitrate plants begin to operate. The Government has taken 
some cognizance of the situation, but from the beginning it has 
been slow to act, and, in my judgment, has not gone nearly far 
enough. The manufactured platinum in the hands of a few 
jewelers has been commandeered, and very recently the use of 
platinum in the manufacture of jewelry has been prohibited, 
but nothing yet has been done to discourage the sale of existing 
stocks or to aseertain into whose hands these stocks go, so that 
we will be able to commandeer it there, if necessary. You must 
choose, therefore, between the interests of a few platinum 
jewelers who represent some 300 or 400 concerns only out of 
over 35,000, and the interests of your Government. I shall not 
stop now to debate whether or not it is the highest essence of 
patriotism to buy expensive jewelry at all during the war. The 
Treasury Department advised a tax of 50 per cent upon jewelry 
for the avowed purpose of discouraging its sale, but we did not 
go so far. Admitting it to be proper that the fair sex should 
have new gems and precious stones during the war, is it asking 
too much that those gems be set in gold or some other metal 
at least until the war is over? 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. I am interested in hearing the gentleman say 
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Is it not the fact that it is the ugliest thing that can be used for 
that purpose, and is not the only reason for its use the fact 
that it is so expensive? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The only reason men buy it is because 
their wives or sweethearts want it, but I do not want to debate 
with the gentleman its aesthetic qualities. 

Mr. PLATT. It is just as ugly os lead, and women would 
use lead if it cost as much as platinum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Nevertheless, it is fashionable as a 
setting for jewelry, and from the beginning of the formation 
of this bill, in fact from the beginning of the war, there has 
been a determined effort here in Washington and elsewhere to 
prevent the enactment of any legislation or of any regulation ` 
which shall in any way interfere with the sale or production 
of platinum jewelry. There is much more to be said on thia 
subject, but so far as I am concerned I shall reserve until we 
come to the platinum section in case any one may have the 
temerity—lI think that is the right word—to move to strike it 
out. I hope that no such effort will be made, but as I have said, 
these platinum jewelers are well organized and insistent and 
they may find a champion, but if I know the temper of this 
House we will never at this stage permit the financial interests 
of a few men to run counter to the interests of the American 
people in our war program. [Applause.] To niy mind, there 
is no more essentially antiboche paragraph in the entire bill. 
No one thing could happen which would bring greater joy and 
comfort to the enemy than the knowledge that the Government 
of the United States had found itself short of platinum. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. If it is as important as the gentleman stated, 
why did not the committee adopt the schedule proposed by the 
Treasury Department and make it 50 per cent? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That was 50 per cent on all jewelry. 
It made no discrimination as against platinum jewelry. 

The passage of this bill, my colleagues, means sacrifice, sacri- 
fice to be borne to a more or less extent by a very large mass of 
the American citizenship. It means a reduction of unproduc- 
tive expenditure, a diminution in the scale of pleasant living, a 
renouncement to a great extent of many luxuries which have 
come to be necessities almost to many of us. It means a return 
to the graver and more sedate mode of living of our fathers in 
the times of the earlier struggles and perils of the Republic. I 
feel confident that the American people are ready to make these 
sacrifices. If complaint comes it will come only from those who 
are not yet awake to the gravity of the situation or whose love 
of luxurious ease is paramount to their love of country. The 
vast majority of us have arrived at the point where we believe 
that no sacrifice that we can make is too great if only it shall 
speedily result in bringing the enemy to his knees and com- 
pelling him to sue for peace upon terms to be dictated by our- 
selves and our brave allies. [Applause.] 

The American giant is now wide awake. He is anxious to do 
penance for his lethargy and his failure to arm himself when 
danger imminently threatened and he is prepared now to strip 
even to the buff to win the fight. We know now full well, if we 
were slow to realize it at first, that the triumph of the Hun 
would mean death not only to the pride and prosperity and 
prestige but to the very soul of the American Republic. [Ap- 
plause.] I ask you, my colleagues, to look upon two pictures, 
one of American origin of more than half a century ago, the 
other of German origin and brand new. I ask you to contrast 
the two and say whether the first does not accurately reflect 
the soul of America from the beginning of our existence as a 
Republic and the second the soul of Germany since her en- 
thrallment by the dynasty of the Hohenzollerns, 

In the early sixties Abraham Lincoln, hearing that the five 
sons of a woman in Massachusetts had been killed in battle, 
wrote her the following letter. Of course it is famittar to all 
of you, and yet I will read it, because so sublime are its senti- 
ments, so lofty its inspiration, that its words cen not be too 
often repeated, and especially in times Eke these. Lincolt. 
wrote: 


I have been shown in the files of the War Department a statement 
of the adjutant general of Massachusetts that you are the mother o 
five sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how 
weak and fruitless must be any words of mine wisch should attempt 
to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I can 
not refrain from tendering to you the consolation that may be found 
in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that our 
Heavenly Father may assuage the agony of your bereavement and leave 
you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost and the solemn 
pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of freedom. 


Thus speaks the chief by popular suffrage of a great Nation. 
Thus speaks the man of tender heart, the man bowed down with 
woe for the sufferings of his countrymen. Does it not seem to 
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you in these few simple but wonderfully beautiful sentences 
lies revealed the very soul of America? 

Contrast with this a letter sent by direction of the Kaiser 
to a German mother, nine of whose sons had perished in battle, 
a woman who is now destitute and begging for food, they say, 
on the streets of Delmenhorst-Oldenburg. This letter runs as 
follows: 

His Majesty the Kaiser hears that you have sacrificed nine sons 
in defense of the fatherland in the present war. His Majesty is 
immensely gratified at the fact, and in recognition is pleased to send 
you his photegraph, with frame and autograph signature. 

Thus speaks the chief by divine right, as he blasphemously 
calls it. of a great nation. Thus speaks a man with heart of 
flint, whose selfish lust for power dims all thought and care 
for the sufferings of his people. Not a suggestion, not a word 
of sympathy for the bereaved mother, but only the arrogant 
assumption, bred by his sublime egotism, that the photograph 
of him whose insane ambition to rule the world has brought 
these woes upon her ard upon the whole human family would 
be ample compensation for what she had suffered for the father- 
land. From this letter it seems to me is reflected most ac- 
curately the soul of that modern Germany whose people, gagged 
and bound, pay bloody tribute to the insatiate ambitions of the 
house of Hohenzollern. 

Look upon these two pictures, my colleagues, the American 
mother of Lincoln's time and the German mother of Wilhelm’s 
and reflect what the triumph of German arms and kultur would 
mean to all the fathers and mothers of America. I wonder 
whether the “ All Highest” smiled in his sleeve when he sent 
that precious reward to the mother of the nine dead sons at the 
cynical reflection that he had thus placed her under an obliga- 
tion which she could never return in kind; for if there is one 
thing certain about this war it is that, come what may, the six 
sons of the Kaiser will be preserved undamaged for posterity. 
[Applause.] 

If any one of them has been on the actual fighting line we do 
not know it. If any one of them has been in a position of real 
peril we have yet to hear of it. Certainly not one of them bears 
a scratch. No citizen of the embattled nations, not even 
the son of the great pacifist, Henry Ford, is more immune from 
bedily harm than these six young Huns. [Applause.] Come 
what may, this much is certain, that last of all the Wilhelms 
in Germany to give his life for the fatherland will be Wilhelm, 
the kronprinz; the last of all the Fritzes to go will be Eitel; 
so with the Adelberts, the August Wilhelms, the Oskars, and 
the Joachims. 

The sons of Presidents of the United States have been less 
timorous. Their love for the land of their fathers has impelled 
them farther toward the battle front. I hope you will pardon 
me if it seems lacking in taste—but I am mighty proud of them 
[applause]—when I say that all four sons of a former President 
of the United States have been on the real front, three of them 
married men with children, and under no conceivable obliga- 
tion to go. One of them has perished gloriously on the field of 
honor. Two have been severely wounded, one so severely that 
he has been inyalided home. The other, while unwounded, has 
been decorated for conspicuous gallantry in action. [Applause.] 
The son of the only other living ex-President of the United 
States is on the battle front. If Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States, had been blessed with sons of anywhere near 
fighting age, they would be on the battle front. [Applause.] 
And if they had been unharmed so far it would not be because 
they sought or obtained immunity by reason of the exalted posi- 
tion of their father. 

When the war is over and Germany is brought to her knees 
the heir of the throne of Hohenzollerns and his brothers will 
be held to a strict accounting by those who still remain out 
of the millions of Germans who have given their lives—to an 
odious cause, it is true, but still the cause of their fathers. 

Our boys at the front are doing magnificently. If anyone 
doubts it, let him ask Wilhelm, the kronprinz, or Hindenburg, 
or Ludendorff. They have more than lived up to the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine. Man for man, the American sol- 
diers in Europe have proved themselves to be the best fighters 
in the world. [Applause.] Every American, at home or abroad, 
has his duty to perform. By most of us it can be performed 
more effectively in some other sphere of action than in the 
line; but we must nof for a moment forget that the success or 
failure of our cause depends upon the men who do the actual 
fighting. It is our duty to see to it that every resource of the 
country shall be placed behind them. For this the prime requi- 
site is money, money in quantity so vast that it can not be 
procured unless every American citizen shall sacrifice and save. 

This the American people must do to pay the taxes imposed in 
this bill. This they must do if the approaching issues of liberty 


bonds, and others to follow, are to be successful. This they will 
do. Who can doubt it? For a wave of patriotic fervor is sweep- 
ing over this country, unexampled in our history, a wave which 
has already engulfed some men in high places whose hearts were 
suspected, at least, of not being wholly in this war, and which 
in the near future will have swept away many another, A wave 
which, best of all, only a few days ago forced the conviction and 
severe punishment of that sinister band of plotters against the 
welfare of the United States who call themselves the I. W. W. 
{[Applause. ] 

Let this high spirit of patriotism animate us here in this 
House in whatever we do. Let it continue to banish all selfish 
and partisan spirit from our deliberations and make us as 
brothers in the cause, so that we may stand shoulder to shoul- 
der, Northerner and Southerner, Republican and Democrat, | 
united indissolubly by the passionate resolve that government of 
the Kaiser, by the Kaiser, and for the Kaiser shall perish from 
the earth. [Applause.] - 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, taxes are said to be unpopular, but that is only true 
where the purpose for which they are raised is unjust or the 
manner in which they are levied is unfair. The American 
people do not object to paying taxes if they approve the pur- 
poses for which they are assessed and the manner in which 
they are levied. Therefore I want to congratulate—I started 
to say the committee that drafted this bill—but, rather, I con- 
gratulate the country, that in framing this present tax measure 
the purposes for which the taxes are to be raised are patriotie 
and the manner in which they are distributed is just. I shall 
support the bill without apology. 

I should not have said anything at this time if it had not 
been for the remarks yesterday of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moore] and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SLoan], who went out of their way in order to, I take it, make 
political capital in their own sections by asserting that they 
wanted a special tax levied on cotton. I am constrained to 


believe that there is no man in this House of the two or three 


who have advocated that form of a tax and the two or three 
others who have introduced bills looking toward the taxation 
of cotton that expected such a measure would become a law or 
that any respectable number of the Members of this House 
would support it. I take it that from whatever section the 
gentleman may come he realizes there are certain fundamental, 
underlying principles of fairness and justice that would not 
warrant the laying of a special tax upon a special product of 
a special section of this country. 

Mr. BAER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. How about fixing prices on a special product 
raised in a certain section and not on other products? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That never happened. That is the answer 
to that. 

And the only thing that I regret is that this agitation for 
such a tax discloses this, that there must be some sentiment, 
however insignificant, in the respective districts of those gen- 
tlemen that persuades them te believe they may make political 
capital and advance their own interests by advocating a tax on 
cotton. 

To start with, I want to make this assertion, that there is no 
section of our country that has profited so little in a financial 
way by this war as the cotton-growing section. There is no sec- - 
tion of this country where the people have felt the burdens of 
this war so heavily individually as the cotton-growing people. 
The cotton crop of 1914, the second largest crop this country 
ever grew, was produced at a cost of 10 to 12 cents a pound 
and sold at 5 or 6 cents a pound. The cotton growers of the 
South lost in 1914, on account of the conditions incident to this 
war, more money on that one crop than this tax bill will cost 
the people of their States. 

The cotton growers appealed to the Government for one of 
two things. They wanted transportation to move the crop or 
they wanted money to enable them to carry the crop until con- 
ditions would make it possible to market the crop at something 
near the cost of its production. They were denied both. I know 
of many men whose every dollar, the accumulations of a life- 
time, was swept away in that one crop, because they could get 
neither transportation to move the crop nor money to carry it 
over until conditions should be such as would enable them to 
market it. 

Now, I want to answer the gentleman [Mr. Barr] right here 
who asked me about fixing the price of products in one section 
and not fixing the price of products in other sections. A long 
time ago, without any excuse on earth except the desire to 
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benefit the people of another section, a tax was laid on oleo- 
margarine, a food substance made almost exclusively of cotton- 
seed products. It has cost the cotton growers more than a 
million dollars a year. Whatever returns it yielded went into 
the pockets of the dairy people of another section. I never 
thought it was quite fair, but I never had any patience with 
anybody who would whine about a discrimination in one section 
as against another section and seek political advantage thereby, 
although for years and years we have been burdened by a tax 
that nobody on God's earth would undertake to say had any ex- 
cuse for its existence except to keep cotton products from coming 
into competition with dairy products of another secticn. 

Again, the Food Administration last year fixed the price of 
cotton seed, that is grown exclusively in our section. Cotton 
seed was then selling for more than $80 a ton when this price 
was fixed. I know it, because I am a grower of cotton and I had 
sold cotton seed at that. It was then selling for more than 880 
a ton; but, as I say, the Food Administration fixed our cotton- 
seed price at $60 a ton. 

The Food Administrator, I repeat, fixed the price of cotton 
seed at $60 a ton. Cotton seed was selling at $80 a ton or 
more then, and that was at the opening of the season. The cot- 
ton seed goes up in value as the season goes on, because the seed 
becomes drier. Last year’s crop was the second shortest this 
country ever produced. It is fair to say that at the time the 
Food Administrator fixed the price of cotton seed at $60 it was 
worth in my section $100 a ton. I paid $100 a ton for cotton 
seed in the past spring to plant. 

There was a loss to the cotton grower of at least $40 a ton. 
Ordinarily you get half a ton of cotton seed out of a bale of cot- 
ton weighing 500 pounds. There was a loss in the value of 
cotton seed to the extent of $20 a bale. That $20 was taken out 
of the value of every bale of cotton that the cotton people of the 
South grew on account of the fixing of the price on cotton seed, 
and when you stop to consider that that represents a loss of $20 
per bale of practically the only crop grown by the majority of the 
people of our part of the country, you will see what an enormous 
toll it took from the products of the people living in the South, 
and it was given to the people of all the country as a food 
product. 

We are not complaining about it. The price of cotton seed 
has again been fixed at from $61 to $72 a ton. If it were not 
for that price fixed by the Government cotton seed would bring 
what I paid for it myself last spring, $100 a ton. Still I have 
yet to have the first man from my section write me a letter com- 
plaining of this burden. The people of the South are willing 
to make this sacrifice to help win this war, and, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, they are not shirkers, considering the umount of money 
that they have. I make the assertion that they have bought 
more liberty bonds and more war-savings stamps and have made 
a fairer return on their income taxes than some men who live 
in other States, because the records of the Treasury will dis- 
close that those men have had their accounts recast for them, 
and one concern in the gentleman’s State was short in its ac- 
counts to the Government, as I recall, more than $20,000,000. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. . 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. As to fixing the price of linters, out 
of which explosives are made, linters were selling at 8 cents 
a pound and when they made the contract with Dupont they 
reduced the price and fixed it at 4.67 a pound. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. And the committee appointed by the 
administration to agree with the spinners of cotton on a price 
for the finished product recently came to an agreement, and 
either the effect of that agreement or the threat made by gen- 
tlemen on this floor to fix the price or to tax cotton took $22.50 
out of the price of every bale of cotton the farmer had to sell. 
Now, the crop is estimated at 11,500,000 bales. Multiply that by 
$22.50, aud you will see something of the loss resulting from the 
sectional talk or what fixing the price of cotton at less than its 
cost or taxing out of existence has cost the cotton growers of 
the South this year. 

Let me say this one thing further and I am through: Seventy 
per cent of the cotton is grown by Southern negroes. I have al- 
ways thought the North looked upon the negro as its special 
ward, He certainly swears allegiance to the gentleman’s party, 
and if he takes the trouble to pay a poll tax he votes the gentle- 
man’s ticket ; and this loss of $350,000,000 last week to the cotton 
growers came very largely out of the negroes of the South. The 
gentleman has rewarded them for 50 years of loyalty to his party 
by taking practically every cent they have. 


Now that is not all, If you gentlemen really imagine you can 
destroy the cotton growers of the South without reacting injuri- 
ously upon the people of the North, you are mistaken. The cot- 
ton growers, of whom I happen to be one, spend all they get, 
because we want to go into the spring in debt. Every dollar that 
we get is used to buy the things that you produce, either on your 
farms or in your factories, and we have always paid you all the 
products were worth. You never ran any eleemosynary institu- 
tions when it came to selling down our way. Now the more we 
get the more you get. That has always been true, but if you 
want to drive us out of growing cotton, bless your hearts, we can 
grow corn cheaper than you can, we can grow cattle cheaper than 
you can, because you feed six months each year and we only feed 
but two. We can grow wheat, and we can grow everything that 
you produce and grow it cheaper than you do. If you make it 
impossible for us to grow cotton, your great market will be gone. 
We will be doing better than we have done before, our bank ac- 
counts will show it. You alone will suffer. And that is not all. 

There is a very strong agitation going on now all throughout 
the South among the negroes to leave the plantations and go 
North, where the wages in the factories and mines and workshops 
are infinitely greater than the profit from the growing of cotton. 
That condition has become so acute that in my own section now 
the planters are trying to get Mexican labor to gather this pres- 
ent crop. The negroes are going to your section and are going 
into the cities, where they are ill fitted to cope with the condi- 
tions that will confront them there. They are going to disturb 
labor conditions in every factory in your section, and bring to 
your white people infinite trouble because you do not understand 
them nor they you. If you want to invite that struggle, if you 
want to destroy a whole race and in destroying them destroy 
yourselves industrially, why bless your hearts, go ahead with this 
agitation to tax what little profit there is out of cotton growing, 
because, as I say, 70 per cent of it is grown by negroes, and they 
are infinitely less prosperous than the people who work in fac- 
tories and mines in your section. When you pull down the temple 
on our heads, you destroy yourselves with it. Now just stop and 
think seriously. I have no fear of this proposition passing. I 
know it is not going to pass. I know there Is too much patriotism 
in this House for any considerable number of its Members to vote 
for such an outrageous proposition as to tax the special product 
of one section. I do not believe the gentlemen who advocated it 
had any expectation of its passage, or really believed that it 
ought to pass. But you can do as much harm by agitation as you 
ean by legislation. You have already agitated $350,000,000 out 
of this cotton crop, and most of it falls upon the helpless negro 
race, who have repaid your acts of neglect by half a century of 
unswerving loyalty. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Hv tt] such time as he desires, [Applause.] , 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
a little surprise to the criticisms that my colleagues on the com- 
mittee have been making against certain official activities of 
the administration during the present war. I was reminded, 
however, that while it may be that no government is as good as 
it might be, no critics of governments are as virtuous as they 
pretend to be. I do not desire at this time to undertake to make 
reply to certain criticisms which I think could well be answered, 
and portions of which I do not think were in good taste unless 
the entire facts had been gathered and presented, along with a 
helpful suggested solution of whatever evil was complained of. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to append to my re- 
marks a memorandum on the publicity of income-tax returns. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, Congress is now con- 
fronted with the solemn duty and the unusual responsibility of 
considering a measure which would levy a larger amount of taxes 
than has ever been imposed in the history of any nation. This 
tremendous undertaking on the part of the American people 
has been made necessary by the war for the suppression of 
rampant German militarism. The people of the United States, 
acting as a unit, are capable of doing big things, of meeting big 
responsibilities, and they will patriotically and unflinchingly 
shoulder this war-tax burden—one that no other country, past or 
present, could undertake. Next to fighting in the front lines, 
there is no better test of patriotism than the willingness of the 
citizen cheerfully to pay the maximum amount of taxes for the 
support of the Government in its prosecution of the war. On 
the other hand, the lack, or the degrees, of patriotism can no 
more quickly be detected than in the person who complains of, 
or resents, the payment of his fair share of an imperatively high 
war-tax levy. Especially since the stupendous plans and pur- 
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poses of the German autocracy to dominate first Europe and 
Asia, and then the Western Hemisphere, industrially, finan- 
cially, commercially, socially, and politically, have so fully and 
clearly unfolded themselves, no intelligent person with a spark 
of patriotism or with the slightest love of liberty will hesitate to 
place both life and property at the disposal of his Government in 
this time of supreme crisis. [Applause.] Even the casual 
reader now knows that from the day of the Potsdam conference 
on July 5, 1914, world conquest and world domination were 
deliberately decreed by the ruling powers in Germany, and have 
since been vigorously prosecuted by the German and its allied 
armies. The most ignorant person is now familiar with the 
uncivilized, savage, and barbarous methods employed by the 
German Government in waging this unholy, outrageous, and un- 
speakable war of conquest, For brutality and inhumanity, for 
duplicity and false pretense, for rape and robbery, for piracy 
and fiendish cruelty, for the malicious destruction of innocent 
lives and property, for the deliberate violation of the inalienable 
rights of both nations and individuals, for the utter and con- 
temptuous disregard of every vestige of right, justice, honor, 
fair dealing, and moral sense, the conduct of the German over- 
lords from the day they plotted and precipitated this world war 
has been without parallel and without comparison, and has 
brought upon their heads a universal judgment of criminal in- 
famy which a million years of atonement can not remove. [Ap- 
plause.] Talk about “peace by negotiation”! How can you 


negotiate any question with scoundrels and villians, with assas- 


sins and freebooters, with highwaymen and desperadoes? They 
must first either be killed or disarmed, and then let honorable 
men speak and act for their nation at the peace table. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government of the United States has thus 
far financed the war on sounder and wiser lines than any other 
nation. It is true that in so doing we had the benefit of the 
experience of other countries which had previously entered the 
war. It is a matter of keen satisfaction that the Treasury has 
so ably and efficiently met its share of these great war re- 
sponsibilities, which are the most difficult of all financial re- 
sponsibilities. Our great Secretary of the Treasury and his 
able assistants and aids are entitled to unstinted praise for the 
faithful and highly capable manner in which they have met and 
solved in the most practical way every problem of war finance 
coming within the Treasury’s functions which has arisen, Con- 
gress has likewise promptly, earnestly, and patriotically formu- 
lated along the soundest and most constructive lines and 
enacted into law every fiscal measure, and all others, in fact, 
that would be helpful or necessary to the most vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. : 

When a nation once finds itself obliged to enter a war, a few 
belated critics generally make their appearance and condemn 
the country for not having placed itself on a strict war basis 
years before. This class of criticism is really an indictment 
of democracies everywhere. Experience has definitely shown 
that in democracies the people, whether right or wrong, have 
never been disposed to pay enormous taxes for the purpose of 
building up great armies and navies in time of peace and in 
anticipation of the possibility of war in the future. England, 
notwithstanding the severe drawbacks and delays in the prose- 
cution of the Boer war on account of the almost utter lack of 
army preparations in advance, made no effort later to organize 
and train an army of any substantial proportions. France and 
other European countries pursued the even tenor of their way 
while Germany, before their very eyes, feverishly exerted her- 
self for some years in expanding and developing her great 
armies and navy to the highest point, and even constructing the 
well-known network of railways along the French border for 
military purposes. Notwithstanding, none of these countries 
made any special or unusual preparation to meet the war for 
which Germany, in this open and notorious manner, was daily 
preparing herself. It is true that France was better prepared 
than other European nations, but she was not at all fully 
prepared. 

Mr. Chairman, it must be admitted that where a country is 
obliged to enter a war without real preparation the expenses 
are more or less augmented, for the reason that the demand 
for supplies and munitions is so urgent that the paramount con- 
sideration necessarily becomes one of time rather than one of 
expense. This unavoidable condition, however, is not the fault 
of the Government, but is naturally incident to the policy 
universally pursued by democracies in the past. It is difficult 
to forecast the probable policies of this and other countries as 
to the maintenance of large armaments in the future. It is 
plain, however, that what the world desires hereafter above 
all else is security against future wars. It is equally plain 
that if some efficient agency, other than armed force, which will 
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accomplish this greatly desired end most, can be devised, the 
policy of national disarmament would be most wise and welcome. 
This problem will doubtless be measurably determined, as it 
should, at the peace table. In any event, the “ gospel of force” 
must be forever uprooted and repudiated. It may be said that 
if general disarmament should fail of adoption, and I hope it 
may not, the expenses of maintaining substantial armies and 
navies after the war by the various important countries will 
aggregate $4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 annually. This amount 
would pay off the world’s war debt within one generation. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of taxation, difficult enough in 
time of peace, becomes increasingly so in time of war. In peace 
times the people expect and demand both equitable and scientific 
taxation, whereas in time of war, owing to the far greater reve- 
nue demands, the artificial business conditions, and the brief- 
ness of the existence of strictly war taxes, the same degree of 
strictness as to equity or scientific accuracy is neither possible 
nor entirely expected. It is a matter of congratulation, how- 
ever, that since our entry into the war all political parties 
have agreed as to the general scope, nature, and extent of our 
war-revenue legislation. 

In discussing the war-revenue measure in 1917, I said: 

In view of the fact that we may be entering a somewhat long war, too 
much careful investigation and consideration of the principles of sound 
taxation and all paama of each item p to be taxed and the formu- 
lation of an equitable and compreh ve initial revenue measure can 
not well be given. With a basis of taxation thus established on lines 
broad and sound, one story after another of taxation can be added, if 
necessary, as the war progresses and our revenue needs increase, without 
disturbance of business or economic conditions and without the neces- 
sity of constantly readjusting or patching up our tax structure * e 
The real and chief ground of complaint against past and present tax laws 
is not due to high taxation but to inequitable taxation. 

In drafting the first war-revenue measure during the spring 
of 1917 the Ways and Means Committee outlined the general 
policy, since pursued, of imposing taxes for war purposes as 
much as possible on wealth, luxury, pleasure, and seminecessi- 
ties, This is upon the principle that those able to pay must of 
necessity bear the chief tax burdens, while those more unfortu- 
nate persons who hover over the brink of starvation as they go 
through life can only fight when needed and can not be expected 
to pay a very substantial amount of taxes. 

The income and excess-profits taxes are the backbone of our 
financial system. For many years the income tax was placed 
under the ban of the Constitution by the Supreme Court. Lucky 
it was that during the years preceding the war the protracted 
fight made to revive the income tax forced an amendment to the 
Constitution and resulted in the enactment of a comprehensive 
system of income taxation which had reached an efficient stage 
of development when the United States entered the war and 
thereby became the ready agency for raising the chief portion of 
our war revenue, For the present fiscal year the income tax 
and excess-profits tax, levied on the same principle, are expected 
to yield $5,500,000,000 of our estimated total yield of $8,000,000,- 
000. I shall always be glad of the part I took in the long and 
oftentimes discouraging fight for the restoration of constitutional 
income taxation in this country, the success of which prepared 
the Nation promptly to meet our great war-revenue emergency. 
The income tax and the Federal reserve act have given the 
United States a fiscal system everywhere conceded to be far 
superior to that of any other country. Each is indispensable to 
the satisfactory and successful financing of a war of this magni- 
tude. 

Mr. Chairman, there are so many kinds and methods of taxa- 
tion it is inevitable that not even any two people would entirely 
agree as to all phases of the same. The pending bill comprises 
a large number and variety of tax proposals. My individual 
view as to the relative amount of bonds and taxes which should 
be utilized for the prosecution of the war was expressed in this 
House on April 17 and May 22, 1917, when I said: 

or A own view is that no fixed rule can be established for all govern- 
ments or for even one government. * è The magnitude as well as 
the probable duration of the war are important factors; the probable 
cost of the war both to the home Government and the foreign Govern- 
ments which it is helping to finance and the extent of its aid to them 
are necessary to consider; our general business and economic conditions 
and prospects, both national and international, should receive considera- 
tion; the amount of our prewar indebtedness and taxation, the coun- 
try’s resources, and our consequent ability to raise money from bonds 
and taxes is still another factor. As to the amount of war 
taxes the Government should impose, I would say as large an amount 
as can be levied without materially injuring or seriously handicapping 
any important phase of our commercial, financial, and business affairs 
would justifiable. This rather than arbitrary figures should be the 
criterion. 

This view contemplates the policy of paying as we go. 

The wisdom of this policy is universally recognized and prac- 
ticed by each nation at war, except Germany, to a large extent. 
True, these large tax levies call for sacrifice and self-denial on 
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the part of the citizen. But when disposed to grumble at war 
taxes let him recall how his brothers and sons are defying 
death in the trenches and the mine fields and he will feel 
ashamed that his contribution to the war is so trivial. Let 
every person produce more and consume less and we shall cope 
with all war burdens without serious difficulty. One effect of 
the war will be to convert ours from the most extravagant into 
an economic Nation. We had better pay the proposed taxes 
than to run the risk, through a lax or Inefficient prosecution of 
the war, of paying a far greater tax in the nature of an Mm- 
demnity to Germany. The people of Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, 
and portions of other countries under German occupation, who 
are groaning under these huge indeinities levied each month, 
would rejoice to exchange places with any American citizen and 
pay all war taxes imposed by the Government. After all, it is 
a question of production of the necessary amount of supplies 
for war and domestic consumption. Since there is no other 
country from which we can purchase them, they must be pro- 
duced here. Money to the Government, therefore, becomes a 
matter of secondary consideration, since it would avail little 
unless the people first produce the commodities to meet our war 
needs. In this connection we should not overlook the fact that 
a tax levy of $8,000,000,000 now only amounts in buying power 
to a tax levy of $4,000,000,000 under normal conditions before 
the war. 

It is thus far the consensus of opinion among those best 
able to judge that for the present fiscal year a total levy of 
$8,000,000,000 would not be repressive or seriously handicapping 
to production or to the continuance and development of business 
enterprise. The United States is in a far stronger attitude to 
bear the enormous burdens of war than any other country. Our 
home production of unlimited quantities of coal, oil, gas, lead, 
iron, steel, cotton, copper, corn, wheat, and most other products 
and supplies necessary for the prosecution of the war, as well as 
our self-sustenance, places us in a position of untold advantage. 
The best part of industrial France is occupied by the enemy. 
England must import the chief portion of her raw ma 
with the result that the balance of trade against her for this 
fiscal year will probably be $4,000,000,000. Since the outbreak 
of the war the balance of trade against England amounts to 
$8,500,000,000, while the balance of trade in favor of the United 
States amounts to more than $9,500,000,000. It is now 
$3,000,000,000 annually. To meet the largest possible amount 
of our war expenses as we go is not only sound financing in that 
we avoid hard tax levies during future years when they will be 
more difficult to pay, in order to meet both principal and inter- 
est, but by pursuing this wise policy and avoiding an oppressive 
load of debt in the future the United States is placed in the 
strongest possible attitude to meet competition in foreign trade 
after the war. Each country at war will later strive to pay off 
the chief portion of its war Indebtedness with favorable trade 
balances which it hopes to create in the field of international 
commerce. 

Some gentlemen would naturally turn to the customhouse 
and provide a general additional scale of customs duties. The 
difficulty, and, in fact, the utter futility of deriving any consider- 
able amount of additional revenue through customs duties, ex- 
cept from such articles as sugar, coffee, cocoa, tea, silk, and 
rubber, must be painfully apparent to those who would advocate 
such action. While it is true that our imports have apparently 
increased to a large extent, yet at least one-half of this increase 
is clearly due to mere increase of values and not of quantity. 
Besides, the chief imports are foodstuffs and crude raw ma- 
terials, most of which are kept on the free list at all times by all 
nations. Of our imports for the year ending June, 1918, valued 
at $2,946,000,000, crude raw materials constituted $1,227,000,000 
and foodstuffs $750,000,000. The value of manufactures im- 
ported for this period was $394,.000,000—and it is to these we 
look for revenue, in the main—and they are now no greater than 
the value of those imported for a similar period under the 
Payne tariff law, while the quantity would not be more than 
one-half. We should also keep In mind the fact that when each 
country entered the war, or soon afterwards, all foodstuffs and 
essential raw materials that were not already on the free list 
were promptly placed there, and in addition, embargoes were 
imposed against other large classes of imports as well as ex- 
ports. No statesman in the legislative branch of any Govern- 
ment at war who has the slightest regard for his reputation for 
judgment or ability denies the patent fact that customs revenues 
are wholly unreliable and utterly inadequate in time of war. 
It is true that England now levies $472,000,000 at the custom- 
house, but it is also true that $412,000.000 of this sum comes 
from tea, tobacco, sugar, and coffee. It must be clear from uni- 
versal experience that we can not later in normal conditions 
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for any year, while our after-war expenditures will be near 
$4,000,000,000. This is upon the assumption that the war will 
end in the autumn of 1819. Our customs taxes averaged less 
than $70,000,000 during the Civil War. On this point may I read 
an extract from a memorandum sent to the President on May 15, 
1918, urging war-revenue legislation during the present session 
of Congress, a course about which, if there was ever any doubt, 
that doubt has since been removed by every subsequent fact and 
development. I said, among other things: 

The controlling question for determination at this time, I think, is 
whether it is deemed wise and n to make an additional tax le 
on profits arising during the calendar > The Unit 
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on account of the increase in be considerably augmented after 
the war. New expenditures such as those for 
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reconstruction work and the maintenance of new agencies created 
during the war which can not be discontinued at least for some time, 
will Involve several hundred millions additional. These sums added to 
our normal prewar expenditure of a little over $1,000,000,000 will make 
ae 5 expenditures after the war not less than 54,000, 000,00, 
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Mr. Chairman, while the Government is undertaking to raise 
the largest amount of taxes possible without material hurt or 
injury to the taxpayer, whether a business or individual, and 
in so doing it is now proposed to impose a maximum levy on the 
profits of business, it would not be unsound war taxation to 
impose a war-customs tax on such articles as silk, rubber, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, and tea, coupled with an excise tax on 
sugar. This action would contribute to a better belanced 
system of war revenue legislation. These taxes are honest and 
every dollar would go into the Treasury. They would not be 
seriously felt by the public, and they would be as little expen- 
sive to the public as any other form of tax it may be required 
directly or ultimately to bear under our system of war taxa- 
tion. Since the American people are abstaining in a measure 
from the normal consumption of such articles as flour, beef, and 
sugar in order that our gallant soldiers and sailors and desti- 
tute allies may receive a necessary share, what violence to 
publie sentiment or to sound, honest taxation would result if the 
Government should utilize the articles mentioned as an agency 
for the distribution of a substantial tax levy, not at all burden- 
some to any one, for the purpose of securing money with which 
to pay for clothing, munitions, and other indispensable supplies 
for the soldiers in the trenches. When Russia abolished the 
use of vodka she struck down 94 per cent of her revenue, but 
Russia could then borrow from other nations, whereas there 
are now no nations from which we can borrow. When the war 
is over and Congress repeals some of the temporary and cruder 
classes of war taxes we shall then be obliged to find suitable 
substitnte methods. 

We should during the war embrace in our system of war and 
other taxation sufficient sound and equitable permanent tax 
methods as may be necessary to retain for the purpose of meeting 
our greatly augmented normal expenditures for many years 
following the war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I agree to a certain extent to what 
the gentleman said about the difficulty of raising revenue by 
custom duties at this particular time during the war, and in 
enumerating the conditions that will prevail after the war 
I think the gentleman gave an accurate and instructive sum- 
mary in relation to that matter. Does he not think at that time 
it would be possible after the war to increase the revenue we 
derive from customs? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I unquestionably do. When the 
war broke out the gentleman, I am sure, knows well that the 
countries which maintained the highest possible tariffs pro- 
ceeded at once to repeal the tariffs on all foodstuffs and many 
other articles, and at the same time placed stiff embargoes on 
large classes of other articles, both as to imports and exports. 
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Mr. Chairman, in connection with tariff views we hear much 
discussion of trade conditions and prospects. There are many 
suggestions on every hand that we should now proceed in every 
way to prepare to meet after-war conditions. While the after- 
war problems are but secondary in importance to the war 
problems, and will probably be more complex, we should not 
become enough engrossed in our preparation to meet after-war 
conditions as to neglect some of the important and urgent things 

‘we could and should now do to bring the war to a speedy and 

successful termination. This is the question of present para- 
mount and supreme importance. After-war conditions will be 
‘greatly affected by the peace terms. The time when the war 
ends will also be a factor. We are already sure of a great 
merchant marine, an unprecedented gold reserve, and adequate 
foreign banking facilities. We will have available our immense 
resources, including raw materials, to be manufactured and sold 
everywhere when the war closes. Europe will be greatly defi- 
cient in raw materials. The shelves of the business houses in 
all European and far-eastern countries will be empty, and if our 
manufacturers are well stocked with goods at that time they 
should have enormous foreign sales after the close of the war. 
The United States has now gone from third to first place as 
exporter of manufactured goods, or from a valuation of $1,099,- 
000,000 to $4,019,000,000. Our growing export trade will retain 
our gold at home. Prior to our entry into the war last year we 
had paid $3,000,000,000 of our indebtedness to Europe and Joaned 
. $8,000,000,000 over there. This does not include Government 
loans of over six billions since made to allied nations. Another 
after-war handicap to Europe will be that the cost of her physi- 
eal reconstruction will amount to $5,000,000,000. 

Individually I have never shared in the persistent advocacy 
of the “war after the war” of which we have read so much 
during the past two years. Economic wars are but the germs 
of real wars. Trade retaliation and trade discrimination, from 
boycotting down, inevitably produce friction and irritation be- 
tween nations, and have, in fact, been one of the chief underly- 
ing causes of most wars of the past. Should the present Ger- 
man rulers control the affairs of Germany as heretofore I 
should, of course, favor economic and every other kind of war- 
fare against them in the future, but our success in the present 
war, which is certain to come within a year, presupposes the 
elimination of these overlords and the lodgment of power in the 
hands of the people. Believing as I have that the best antidote 
against war is the removal of its causes rather than its preven- 
tion after the causes once arise, and finding that trade retalia- 
tion and discrimination in its more vicious forms has been pro- 
ductive of bitter economic wars, which in many cases have 
developed into wars of force, I introduced a resolution in the 
House of Representatives during the early part of last year 
which would provide for the organization of an international 
trade agreement congress, the objects of which should be to 
eliminate by mutual agreement all possible methods of retalia- 
tion and discrimination in international trade. This course 
should tend greatly to diminish the dangerous possibilities of 
economic warfare and to promote fair and friendly trade rela- 
tions among all the nations of the world. Dealing with the 
subject of competition through the tariff is another and different 
question. In my judgment the country that will prosper greatest 
after the war will be that country which develops the highest 
state of utility and efficiency in its production; that country 
which encourages invention and scientific and industrial educa- 
tion and training in the largest measure; that country in which 
capital and labor in a friendly spirit mutually work out a rela- 
tionship just and fair to both with respect to each important 
industry. Antiquated machinery, worn-out methods, and ineffi- 
cient management will have to be abandoned. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is now at a maximum 
capacity of production. It is in a far better position to meet 
war burdens under these conditions than it will be to defer 
them to later years, when the ability of the country to pay 
the high level of taxes that would then be necessary will be 
much less than it now is. Values and production in each line 
of industry can not be expected to be so high then. 
expects a@ revenue yield of $4,500,000,000 for a full year from 
her present schedule. We are in a better position to raise 
$8,000,000,000 than England is the amount contemplated. Some 
one may say that the American people pay more State and local 
taxes than the English. It may be replied that they have 
county and municipal taxes to pay in England, whereas in 
this country more than one-half our State taxes, for example, 
are paid largely by those who are not subject to appreciable 
income or excess-profits taxes. This ratio in measurable pro- 
portions runs through the county and municipal tax payments. 
It will be noted that England levies comparatively few taxes, 
but they are general in their application. My opinion is that 
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tax methods in any important commercial country should be 
as few and as general as possible, because they are more pro- 
ductive, less expensive to collect, frequently more equitable, 
and far less confusing and irritating. The big question now is 
to levy the maximum of revenue for war purposes, and at the 
same time make the most equitable adjustment and distribu- 
tion possible with respect to all persons, businesses, and indus- 
tries in the light of ability to pay. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is often said that England levies 
no local taxes; but, as the gentleman is aware, that is an 


error. I made some investigation of that matter, which led 
me to believe that the local taxes amount to more than 
$500,000,000. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That corresponds with the figures 
I have been able to obtain. 

While it is true that not quite 10 per cent of the total war 
expenditures incurred by all nations has been met by war-tax 
revenue, it is also true that, with the exception of Germany, 
all countries have striven to make the largest levies consistent 
with their resources and domestic conditions. Canada has 
increased her revenue from $120,000,000 to $230,000,000; Eng- 
land, which is more representative in this respect than any 
other foreign country, has increased her levy from near $1,000,- 
000,000 to $4,500,000,000. Her total expenditures for four years 
of war have been $39,650,000,000, of which $10,105,000,000 were 
raised from taxation. Deducting normal taxes and normal 
expenditures and allowing for the value of permanent assets, 
apart from loans to allies and dominions, leaves an actual whr 
expenditure of $35,650,000,000 and war revenue of $6,105,- 
000,000. Estimating her loans to allies at one-half value, she 
figures her total recoverable assets at $8,980,000,000. This 
would make the proportion of net war cost raised by revenue 
23.04 per cent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How much, if the gentleman can state, 
is the total revenue raised by customs duties? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Under the recent increase in the last 
finance bill introduced in April they estimated that the amount 
to be derived is $472,000,000, but I may say that $412,000,000 
of that amount is expected to be derived from tea, coffee, sugar, 
and tobacco. 

Mr. GARNER. They are really consumption taxes. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The customhouse collects the tax 
on those particular articles that I have named. 

Mr. GARNER. But they are really consumption taxes, 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. To be sure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And so would they be in this country 
consumption taxes. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; on those articles. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How high have they gone on tea, coffee, 
and sugar? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I have not glanced at the rates 
during the last few weeks, and I could not be accurate in regard 
to it. I think sugar is 51 cents a pound, and tea 24 cents a 
pound. There is now considerable demand for increased war 
taxation there. Our loans to allies are much better placed 
than those of England. Russia owes her $2,840,000,000, and 
the smaller States $595,000,000. France, on account of Ger- 
man occupation, has only been able to levy new annual taxes 
of $449,000,000. Italy has more than doubled her prewar 
revenues, so that they now yield over $800,000,000. Germany 
has financed the war chiefly through loans, indemnities, and 
fiat money. It is impossible to secure accurate figures as to 
the exact amount of war revenue she has imposed. Her differ- 
ent votes of credit show general Government expenditures of 
$34,750,000,000 during the war. The German States have also 
met considerable war expenditures. The general Government 
there has only sought to increase taxes to meet normal expendi- 
tures, including the interest on war debt. They have failed 
even in this respect and have been obliged to issue bonds in a 
number of instances to meet interest on war loans: The total 
new taxes collected by Germany since the outbreak of the 
war aggregate $2,876,000,000. Only $1,000,000,000 of this levy, 
however, is a permanent tax. This amount added to her nor- 
mal revenue of $750,000,000 before the war only gives her an 
aggregate permanent peace tax of $1,750,000,000 with which to 
meet fixed annual post-war expenditures of $3,500,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States entered the war on April 
6, 1917. Our ordinary revenue receipts: for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1917, were $1,118,174,000. No receipts from 
the war-revenue act of 1917 reached the Treasury within this 
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period. On the other hand, the Government was obliged to ex- 
pend from April 6 to June 30, the end of the fiscal year, 
$1,218,502,000. To meet this expenditure the ordinary revenue 
receipts of $567,438,000 and the proceeds of the first liberty 
loan, $1,466,385,000, both of which amounts came into the Treas- 
ury during this period, were utilized. Of the amount expended 
during this time, loans to our allies comprised $885,000,000. It 
will thus be seen that both war and normal expenditures in this 
country for the latter portion of the fiscal year 1917 only 
amounted to $333,000,000. 

Adding to the $885,000,000 loaned to the allies the amount 
expended by this Government for the war or for other than 
normal purposes from April 6 to June 80, 1917, shows $954,- 
000,000 as the total war expenditures of the United States from 
April 6 to June 30 of that year, During the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1918, the total ordinary and war expenditures of the 
Government were $12,696,702,000. Of this amount $4,738,029,000 
were loaned to the allies, which would leave remaining à total 
expenditure of the Government for this fiscal year at $8,714,- 
000,000. The aggregate amount of expenditures just stated 
were met by revenue receipts of all kinds amounting to 
$38,664,581,000, by proceeds of the first, second, and third liberty 
loans of $7,566,084,000, war savings certificates and thrift 
stamps of $307,019,000, or a grand total of $11,537,706,000, to 
which was added a sufficient amount of the proceeds of certi- 
ficates of indebtedness to meet the total expenditures, as stated, 
for the fiscal year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Has the gentleman before him the per- 
centages of amounts raised by taxation as compared with the 
total war expenses? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will say that I asked the Treas- 
ury Department to furnish me with the figures that would most 
nearly show the war expenditures from April 6, the day of our 
entering into the war, as distinguished from the normal expendi- 
tures on the one hand and the normal and war-tax revenues on 
the other. I have undertaken to insert the figures here, but I 
have not computed the percentages. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I glean from the figures stated by the 
gentleman, during the fiscal year 1918 we raised more than 40 
per cent by taxation. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. A computation on the face of the 
figures will show, but I have not computed the percentages. 
During the months of July and August, 1918, the total expendi- 
tures of the Government were $3,418,795,000, and of this amount 
loans to the allies represented $622,735,000. ‘The receipts of 
the Treasury for these two months were $785,087,000 from ordi- 
nary revenues, $929,187,000 from the first three liberty loans, 
and $334,000,000 from war savings and thrift stamps, or a total 
of $2,128,365,000. This amount was supplemented by the pro- 
ceeds of certificates of indebtedness to meet the current expedi- 
tures stated. It will thus be seen that the totul expenditures 
of the Government for all purposes since April 6, 1917, to 
August 81, 1918, aggregate $17,329,000,000, while the total re- 
ceipts from normal revenues, liberty loans, and war savings 
sources for the same period aggregate $15,699,766,000, the total 
revenue receipts being $5,017,100,000, total proceeds from liberty 
loans $9,961,559,000, and the total proceeds of war savings and 
thrift stamps $641,097,000. Certificates of indebtedness are 
utilized for the purpose of anticipating both bonds and tax pay- 
ments, and if necessary, to meet any temporary deficiency of 
either or both. The total loans to the allies from April 6, 1917, 
to August 31, 1918, were $6,245,764,000. 

In computing the cost of the war from year to year or from 
period to period the terms “authorization,” “ appropriation,” 
and “expenditure” should not be confused with each other. 
The fact also should be kept in mind that an immense portion 
of our total expenditures instead of being lost to the Govern- 
ment will constitute permanent assets. Such items as the 
$6,245,000,000 loaned to the allies prior to September 1 of this 
year and the additional sums we are now loaning to them dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. together with such other items as the 
appropriations for the Director General of Railroads, for the 
War Finance Corporation, for the purchase of farm-loan bonds, 
for the Shipping Board to construct merchant vessels, for 

“nitrate plants, for the Alaskan Railway, and numerous other 
important items which will constitute permanent assets, the 
combined total of all of which will now approach $7,500,000,000, 
Tue payment of war loans and taxes thus far has in no sense 
dislocated business or finance, and has caused even no percep- 
tible disturbance. Business conditions are inherently sound. 
The failures for the first six months of this year show liabilities 
of only $70,000,000, which were the smallest since 1907. The 
total aggregate net income returned by individuals and corpo- 


rations subject to income tax for the years 1915, 1916, 1917, and 
the estimated amount for 1918 is near $45,000,000,000 after all 
the usual allowances for expenses of every kind, depreciation, 
temporary repairs, and so forth. From this entire amount the 
Government has derived in income and excess profits taxes thus 
far less than $3,500,000,000. The added income and excess 
profits tax levy for 1918, estimated at $5,500,000,000, would 
make a combined levy from these sources of $9,000,000,000 
for these four years, leaving to the taxpayers of the country 
$36,000,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the intention and controlling effort 
of the committee to apportion taxes equitably in reporting this 
bill. The bill contains many safeguards against any inequities 
that may arise from its operation. While these are intended 
to be comprehensive, I think some additional provisions may be 
necessary to carry out the general purposes of the bill with the 
degree of equity and efficiency desirable. I wish here to com- 
pliment in the highest terms the able and distinguished chalr- 
man of the committee and also each member for the honest, 
earnest, and painstaking labors they underwent in their zealous 
and patriotic endeavors to evolve a measure which would be 
acceptable to the entire country. I was somewhat surprised at 
one or two of my colleagues on the committee who talk on the 
floor so differently from the tone in which they talked in the 
committee. If gentlemen desire to share in the more agreeable 
work of prosecuting this war, they ought to be willing to share 
in the more disagreeable work which embraces in part the levy- 
ing of war taxation. While I feel that the committee has in 
most respects splendidly succeeded in its purpose, yet it is but 
natural that in a measure of such magnitude opportunities to 
make an improvement here and there suggest themselves. In 
commenting on the concrete provisions of the bill I feel con- 
strained, without any disposition to be critical, to call attention 
to certain provisions wherein some modification or addition 
would, in my judgment, prove helpful. 

To one familiar with our present tax laws little difficulty in 
grasping and readily understanding this bill will be experienced. 
The bill in its chief effects does four things: First, in a general 
way practically doubles most of the existing tax rates; second, 
inserts a war-profits provision in the alternative with the pres- 
ent excess-profits law; third, codifies the income and estat? tax 
provisions; fourth, adds a so-called luxury schedule of taxes. 
There are, of course, minor administrative changes or insertions 
here and there in the bill, as well as certain other additional or 
modifying provisions, but which are not generally of a funda- 
mental nature. It will be seen that the language of the income 
and estate tax statutes is retained almost entirely intact. 

In making a huge levy of $8,000,000,000 on the American peo- 
ple in one year, I can not too strongly emphasize the extreme im- 
portance of adjusting and balancing the burden with the greatest 
possible intelligence and care. Unless this is done, injustice and 
hardship will be inflicted in many cases, while on the other hand, 
numbers of taxpayers will escape their proper proportion. The 
great problem, therefore, is to adjust and apply the law to every 
taxpayer in such manner as will permit no one to escape nor re- 
quire anyone to pay more than his just and relative share. 
Under a levy of this kind the country could pay $8,000,000,000 
taxes with far less injury than it could pay $7,000,000,000 under 
a law not carefully and accurately adjusted in the manner just 
stated. This is the crucial problem to be solved. 

The income tax comes first in the bill. Almost all civilized 
countries now have an income tax. Its underlying principle is 
that every citizen should pay in proportion to his ability, and 
that net income is the best measure of such ability. In the very 
nature of things, however, it is not designed as an exclusive tax 
method. By reason of the difficulties of administration when ap- 
plied to the large class of persons with small incomes, another 
or other tax methods are necessary. It does not in any event 
reach the unearned increment; it does not reach estates passing 
by death; it does not tax consumption; it does tax wealth, which 
hitherto has not been reached for its fair share. It can and 
should distinguish between income from labor and income from 
capital. This would more fully carry out the theory of ability 
to pay. In my opinion the largest possible income: tax levy should 
be made for war purposes at this time. This tax is intended to 
deal with all gains and profits derived from normal business. 
The fact that for administrative reasons the exemption is made 
higher here than in most other countries, does not admit of as 
large a proportionate levy on the smaller incomes as is generally 
made elsewhere. Near two-thirds of the total net income of the 
country is comprised of those of $4,000 and undere It would 
probably have been wiser to have made a larger income-tax levy, 
and possibly to have made slightly more liberal allowance to ex- 
ceptional businesses in case of hardship under the war or excess- 
profits levy, in view of the fact that the income levy is much 
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more equitable. The law as codified in this bill is concededly 
the best income-tax law to be found in any country. 

Many complain of the complicated nature of an income-tax 
law. Equity and simplicity should be the prime requisites of 
any tax law. To secure equity it is necessary, on account of 
our complicated business conditions, to insert numerous saving 
provisions, exceptions, and qualifications in the general provi- 
sions of the law. These produce the principal complications 
complained of. The taxpayer must realize, therefore, that in 
the endeavor of Congress to make his tax burdens equitable it 
has proceeded as far as possible to secure the maximum of 
equity with the minimum of complexity, notwithstanding the 
fact that in this endeavor complexities increase as the equities 
increase. There has been some confusion in the minds of many 
as to the meaning of profits computed under the income-tax law 
as compared with commercial profits. The truth is that income- 
tax profits and commercial profits are, and should be, the same, 
except to the extent prohibited by provisions of the income- 
tax act. Commercial profits should be the basis of taxation, 
provided capital expenditures of certain kinds are excluded. A 
Statute, however, can not define just what items should or 
should not be deducted in computing income in each instance. 
It does not, in fact, undertake to do this, but oftentimes leaves 
the question of income to be determined on commercial prin- 
ciples. No fixed definition of income can be given either by 
Congress or by the courts. Accounting methods are different. 
In order to apply a comprehensive income-tax law to our some- 
what intricate business situation, the cooperation of the legis- 
lative, administrative, and judicial departments in the per- 
formance of their respective functions is necessary. With no 
desire to criticize, I have been slightly disappointed by some of 
the court decisions construing and applying certain provisions 
of the income-tax law, because it seemed that they did not 
make a broad practical application, within sound judicial range, 
to our economic conditions, in some respects. The intimation 
of the court on the so-called stock-dividend question creates 
some apprehension in the minds of the friends of this tax. 
While I can not defend the stock-dividend provision of the pres- 
ent law in so far as it would tax a stockholder on the profits 
derived from the sale of his stock, which are attributable to an 
increase of undistributed profits, and at the same time tax the 
purchaser on a distribution of such profits immediately after 
in the form of so-called stock dividends, neither can I defend 
the intimated attitude of the court to the effect that when the 
profits of a corporation are by appropriate action transferred 
to capital account and new shares issued therefor they become 
capital and are immune from income taxation imposed on the 
stockholder with respect to the profits when being so trans- 
ferred. It is not feasible to gauge and tax him on such profits 
until they are in the act of being transferred. A broad decision, 
as intimated, would work the most serious injury to income 
taxation and would go counter to a long line of English decl- 
sions on this question. It may be that the inventory provisions 
will meet these conditions, however. A thoroughly satisfac- 
tory tax method of dealing with the undistributed profits of 
corporations presents a grave problem. Many persons enter- 
tain the erroneous view that because profits of a taxable year 
are retained for even bona fide employment in the business, 
that should exempt them from taxation. If this view were 
sound, there would be but a relatively small amount of profits 
available for taxation. The problem is to levy, in effect, a 
proportionate amount of income taxes on profits accruing to 
individuals, from whatever source or through whatever agency. 

The theory of the tax is that a sufficient amount of profits, 
whether primarily accruing to a person, corporation, or associ- 
ation, will and should be left, after the imposition of the tax, 
for all reasonable business pu Certainly there could be 
no impairment of capital, as often is the case under our gen- 
eral property tax laws, and it is equally certain that a substan- 
tial amount of current profits will be left undisturbed in every 
case. Corporations in England pay the 30 per cent normal tax 
on their 333 per cent of undistributed profits. 

A small income-tax problem, not yet satisfactorily solved, re- 
lates to the taxation of profits from the sale of property pur- 
chased many years prior thereto and not in line of business. 
Many income-tax laws do not undertake to reach profits other 
than those derived from a trade or business. In view of the 
tremendous number of collateral transactions in this country, 
however, it has been deemed important to develop along the most 
practical and workable lines this phase of income taxation. I 
think some additional legislation, both necessary and possible, 
should be had in this respect. While losses arising from and 
immediately connected with transactions which do not consti- 
tute a trade or business are proper allowances, I fear the relief 
offered in this respect may enable taxpayers hopelessly to blend 


trade losses or expenditures with those of a capital nature which 
have no recognition under any income-tax law. The insurance 
provisions need readjusting. The subject of depreciation in its 
application to some classes of business should, in my opinion, 
be given lengthy consideration and our statutes in this respect 
readjusted along more practical and definite lines. Some per- 
sons think all profits used in business should be exempt. Others 
think they should have a full return of capital before being taxed 
on profits. Still others think that the owner of his own capital 
should be allowed to deduct interest on it. The income tax, 
however, only looks in theory to commercial profits. Gifts, espe- - 
cially during the war, should be taxed at the normal income rate, 
but not subjected to supertax. They were made a part of the 
definition of income under the act of 1894. The exemption as 
to gifts might properly be $1,000 and $2,000. A possible danger 
to the successful and permanent operation of an income-tax law, 
as is true of all tax laws, is the disposition even of its friends 
to insert additional exemptions here and there and to add liberal 
qualifications, thereby opening many doors to those who would 
evade or avoid their full share of taxes. Unless the Supreme 
Court modifies its decisions it will declare invalid the provisions 
taxing the agencies and instrumentalities of the States. As to 
the normal tax, I think the bill could well have fixed it at 15 
per cent and allowed the superrates to commence correspond- 
ingly higher on the income, The committee has rendered a 
splendid public service in codifying the present scattered pro- 
visions of the income-tax law. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
Congress will hereafter leave the body of the law intact instead 
of taking out entire pages for the sake of adding some slight 
amendment. While a distinction between income from labor 
and income from capital would involve some complications in 
the administration, I am unable to see wherein they would be 
at all serious. The basic normal rate agreed upon could be pre- 
scribed for all income with a proviso that income from labor, 
including offices, and so forth, and resonable compensation for 
personal services actually rendered where labor and capital are 
combined, should be subjected as to the amount above the per- 
sonal exemption to a rate derived by deducting one-fifth of the 
basic normal rate. This provision was written in the first 
draft of the income-tax measure of 1913, but it has not thus far 
remained in the bill. : 

Mr. Chairman, I am gratified to see a so-called war-profits 
provision go in this bill. From the beginning of the war I 
have exerted my humble efforts to this end, upon the theory 
that if it was intended to reach war profits in the fullest and. 
most accurate measure and at the same time avoid many 
serious inequities which would arise under a so-called excess- 
profits provision a war-profits measure should be enacted in 
the very beginning. I readily agree, as everyone must, that 
neither of these tax methods is a scientific, equitable method 
in the ordinary sense. The principal feature of equity which 
attaches to them is that it is entirely justifiable for the Gov- 
ernment to take the chief portion of abnormal profits arising 
during the war for the payment of war expenditures. No 
intelligent, patriotic person has yet questioned this principle. 
There is some confusion of terms in defining these two tax 
methods. The pending bill defines the method contained in 
our present law as an “excess-profits tax” and the method 
contained in the English law as a “ war-profits tax.” The fact 
is that if the subject of the tax is to control the definition of 
the tax method, the English law itself is an excess-profits tax 
measure, and our present law is a graduated supertax on 
the income of corporations above a prescribed exemption and 
corresponding to the supertax on the income of individuals 
above the prescribed exemption of $5,000. A strict war-profits 
tax is, of course, a tax imposed on profits exclusively due to 
the war. A strict excess-profits tax, as the English law is ofti- 
cially designated, applies to the portion of profits in excess of 
those earned during a corresponding period called the prewar 
period, without inquiry or concern as to whether such excess 
profits had any connection with the war. Our present excess- 
profits law does not consider or inquire whether more or less 
profits were derived by a taxable concern after or before the 
war, but prescribes a fixed exemption of $3,000 plus 7 to 
9 per cent of what is defined as “capital invested,” and 
imposes a graduated supertax alike on the profits of all cor- 
porations above the exemption. I have always viewed each 
of these tax methods as somewhat inequitable, temporary war 
measures, which have their chief support in the policy, which 
no one can successfully challenge, that during the war the 
Government should demand and take most of that category of 
abnormal profits which have arisen over and above normal 
profits of the prewar period and apply them to the expenses of 
the war. The effect of this policy is to classify increased 
income during and under war conditions and, under somewhat 
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In 
its chief features the plan this bill proposes is the best that 
could be offered to this end. 

This general tax could not be expected to continue perma- 


unscientific methods, transfer most of it to the Treasury. 


nently after the war. The tax had its origin in the Scandi- 
nayian countries early in the war, when it was discovered that 
certain firms were making abnormal profits from the sale of 
foodstuffs to Germany and that certain shipowners were realiz- 
ing like profits from war shipping. It was soon deemed good 
public policy to classify these war profits and apply a special 
tax to them. 

As the war progressed and increased profits above - those of 
the prewar level became general in the various industries, 
whether engaged directly in activities contributory to the war 
or not, the term “war profits” was gradually applied to this 
higher category of profits arising during the war and under war 
conditions from whatsoever source. Some 14 countries have 
since adopted a tax designed to reach these swollen profits. 
These laws vary in many important respects. The English law, 
which has been far more successful and produced a much larger 
revenue than any other, lays generally a tax on the profits in 
excess of the prewar profits of a given business concern, whether 
conducted by an individual, partnership, or corporation. I have 
always favored this comprehensive plan. The secret of the suc- 
cess of this law has been the fact that such provisions have been 
made as would permit each individual business to have a fair, 
not to say liberal, prewar deduction as a basis for a heavy tax 
on the profits above the deduction. As to normal business, 
which comprises the overwhelming number of cases, the general 
provisions of the law operate with fair satisfaction both to the 
Government and the taxpayers. The great problem is to deal in 
the same spirit satisfactorily with exceptional business, which, 
it is true, comprises a minority of cases. The Englsh law con- 
tains special provisions for this purpose, and to this end confers 
on the treasury such discretion as it needs in making assessments 
to deal equitably with taxpayers whose methods of capitaliza- 
tion, income-producing factors, previous abnormal losses, pre- 
war trade depressions, or hazards of industry bring them within 
the class of exceptional business. 

Any war-profits tax method must contemplate and deal with 
normal and exceptional business. Equality in this kind of taxa- 
tion can only be obtained by making various modifications of the 
general rules applicable to normal business in order to meet the 
difficulties of exceptional cases. This is due to the complexities 
of modern business, By no other means can the same approxi- 
mate standard of relative fairness in a tax levy be reached or 
closely approached. The only feasible way of accomplishing 
this end is by conferring on the Treasury what is in the nature 
of judicial discretion, to enable it by different methods of com- 
putation in exceptional cases to apply the law alike to normal 
and exceptional business. A board of tax advisers were found 
necessary in this connection in the administration of the present 
law. I strongly urged the creation of such board by statute 
last year. I am gratified that it was recognized in this bill. 
I think our bill should go some further in allowing discretion to 
the Treasury. Individually I have always opposed, as Congress 
generally opposes, any delegation of authority where it is not 
absolutely necessary, but I think it can do so without an undue 
delegation of power. On this subject former Justice Charles E. 
Hughes has said: 


The legislature can not delegate its power to make a law, but it can 
make a law to delegate a power to determine some fact or state of 
Simi upon which the law makes or intends to make its own action 
depend. 


In my opinion, discretion should be given to the Treasury to 
necept or require consolidated returns in given instances or 
classes of cases. A recent holding of the Supreme Court indi- 
eates that the court may hold that a parent corporation owning 
the entire stock and directing and controlling the activities of 
a subsidiary may have the right in law to make such return 
and be taxed accordingly. Greater latitude in exceptional 
cases of industries which suffered an abnormal depression dur- 
ing the three-year prewar period should be allowed in order 
that the normal profits of a representative concern may be ascer- 
tained and, if necessary, taken as a basis. Authority should 
also be given the Treasury to make reasonable allowances where 
a business has suffered an abnormal loss during the one or two 
years preceding the taxable year. A concern may lose 80 per 
cent of its capital in one year and during the taxable year make 
it back, but it would be subjected to an 80 per cent tax. No 
excess-profits law now in existence contemplates hardships of 
this character. Authority likewise to deal, within certain limi- 


tations, with the situations of hazardous business concerns 
should be given the Treasury if the spirit and purpose of war or 
excess-profits taxation are to be closely followed. There will 
inevitably be some hardships and injustices in any event, many 


more, in fact, than would rise under tax laws applicable to 
normal business conditions. 

Another provision authorizing a taxable concern to allocate 
profits and deductions to the years of accrual in cases_of con- 
tracts extending over a period of years, in a law carrying ex- 
tremely high rates such as the proposed bill, would avoid more 
or less hardship in this class of cases. Section 302, limiting 
the tax according to the amount of capital, is a commendable 
effort to limit harshness and injustice in certain cases of small 
corporations. Since there is no real relationship between pro- 
fits and the capital employed, because the earnings are due 
primarily to the activities of the principal owner, the relief 
contemplated may not prove as accurate and comprehensive as 
may be found justifiable. The English law exempts profits of 
husbandry, offices, and professions, when the latter have little 
or no capital. 

I am unable thus far to see just what variety of effects, if 
any, the provision imposing 20 per cent on corporations render- 
ing professional services may have. Clause 2 of subdivision A, 
section 326, relating to invested capital, will work injury to 
corporations which have been conservatively capitalized in that 
property of considerable value has been turned in for stock or 
shares of nominal, or materially less, value than that of the 
tangible property at the time of payment. The administration 
of the present law under a regulation which allows the Treas- 
ury to ascertain the true facts in a given case has been entirely 
satisfactory and occasioned no abuse nor an excessive number 
of applications for recognition in this respect. 

As to the flat 10 per cent deduction allowed in exceptional 
cases or classes under the war-profits provision, my opinion is 
that this is too much in some cases and not enough in others. 
Variable rates from 7 or 8 per cent to 12 per cent, which would 
correspond to the normal percentage of earnings of each im- 
portant industry during the prewar period would better fit in 
on business conditions. It is true this might occasion some 
loss of revenue, but much of it would be made up under properly 
adjusted income-tax rates. 

In the administration of the present law, where some have 
conservatively capitalized a valuable piece of property for far 
less than its worth when taken in terms of the capital stock, to 
now deny them the privilege of showing the true facts often 
results in serious injustice and hardship. The present law is 
being administered in that way. The Treasury tells me they 
have not had an excessive number of applications for relief, but 
at the same time, by reason of that provision, they have saved 
some hardships that would otherwise have occurred. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman be- 
lieve it would be possible to legislatively define invested capital 
in such a way that it would not bring hardships in some cases, 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. As I have been saying, it is utterly 
impossible to put terms and designations in either of these two 
methods of levying war taxes that will not result in more or less 
inequity and injustice. There will be many cases of injustice at 
the very best, with Congress doing the best it can do, and with 
the departments under as full latitude as the statute can offer, 
doing the best they van do. There will still be injustices. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Would the gentleman mind putting into the 
Recor his definition of capital, which he would propose to be 
substituted for the section he speaks of? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The present Treasury regulation is 
absolutely explicit upon the particular point I refer to, and if 
the gentleman will turn to that he will find it in operation now 
as it has been since last year. 

Mr. GARNER. Regulations applying to present statutes? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The present Treasury regulations 
on that particular point. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the present bill change the section? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes; the present bill does, 

There are two sides to the controversy relative to the manner 
of taxing the profits of concerns earning high prefits before the 
war and like profits during the taxable year. It can justly be 
contended that they should pay war-profits taxes on their higher 
category of profits even though common to both peace and war 
conditions. On the other hand, the imposition of a graduated 
supertax on them, as provided by the present law, does serious 
injustice to those stockholders who have purchased stocks on 
the basis of these high peace earnings. My individual view is 
that this class of business and its owners should be taxed a 
corresponding additional amount for war purposes, but that 
perhaps a different method which, while getting the desired 
amount of revenue, would not so materially break into the busi- 
ness structure or so greatly affect the values of stocks held by 
purchasers, would be advisable. No complaint on this score has 
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arisen under the operation of the combined system of taxation 
in England. 

The two distinguishing characteristics of a war-profits tax 
are that it would reach profits over and above normal profits 
which have arisen during the war and under war conditions, 
and second, its many equitable reliefs which are indispensable to 
its practical and efficient operation, both from the standpoint 
of the taxpayer and of the Government. Establish a reasonable 
and fair prewar standard, deal equitably with special cases, and 
the Government can take most of the remaining profits without 
injury or complaint, 

Coming to the estate tax, I doubt the wisdom of the provision 
which is designed to impose the tax on the total amount of the 
net estate, heedless of the effect of similar State taxes. This 
action will result either in subjecting estates to a tax on a tax 
or in obliging the States to make their levies on the remainder 
after deducting Federal taxes. I quite agree that if the inten- 
tion is practically to absorb inheritance taxation into our Fed- 
eral system of taxes the proposed course is free from objection, 
I believe that property passing by death should pay much 
larger taxes than it has in the past, but I think there should be 
some definite plan of effecting an equitable apportionment be- 
tween the States and the General Government. It is true that 
the States have been exceedingly slow in developing this tax, 
and it may be necessary for the General Government to take 
the initiative in the future. The fact that the General Govern- 
ment will be obliged in the future to turn to internal taxes for 
the major portion of its revenue raises sharply and acutely the 
problem of determining to what extent and from what sources 
the General Government and the States and their subdivisions 
shall secure the requisite amount of taxes for their respective 
needs and at the same time avoid conflicting and vicious double 
taxation. This presents one of the serious and important ques- 
tions for solution at an early date, in the interest of the general 
and local governments and that of the taxpayers. Certain it is 
that each can not proceed to levy taxes indiscriminately and 
without any regard to the burdens being imposed by the other, 
if serious injustice and inequity to the taxpayer are to be 
avoided. 

When the incidence of the estate and inheritance tax in this 
country is considered in the light of the combined effects of our 
State and Federal laws, my view since the present estate tax 
was enacted in 1916 has been that the most satisfactory general 
system of estate or inheritance taxation could be developed by 
stopping the highest Federal estate tax rate at 20 per cent or 
25 per cent and combining it with a well-balanced system of 
graduated share taxes, This plan would take care of the rev- 
enue and at the same time would avoid the serious and harsh 
inequities which will arise under. estate tax rates alone which 
run as high as 30 per cent or 40 per cent. The Federal estate 
tax rate should begin on estates of $25,000 and carry the mini- 
mum rate up to $50,000. 

In conclusion, while this bill will offer a real test of the pa- 
triotism of the American people and will measurably tax the 
financial ability of the country, yet I feel that the people will 
meet every test just as our gallant soldiers and sailors are meet- 
ing every test of patriotism and courage. We must remember 
that this is not a war of the American Government within 
itself. but is the war of every individual citizen, whether he be 
in the trenches, or on a torpedo destroyer, or in the mine, or the 
field, or the factory. To wage the war most successfully re- 
quires the concerted efforts of cach, exerted to the very maxi- 
mum in his respective line. No more cheering message can be 
seut to our soldiers at the front than the news that the American 
people are cheerfully, willingly, and even gladly undertaking 
to shoulder and carry through our revenue and bond programs 
aggregating $24,000,000,000 for this fiscal year. With every citi- 
zen pursuing a true, steady course, under the matchless leader- 
ship of our great President, peace will soon crown our efforts, 
and it will not be a peace of negotiation with unprincipled 
German rulers, but a real, lasting peace—a peace by military 
decision. [Applause,] 


APPENDIX A. 
PUBLICITY OF INCOME-TAX RETURNS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1}, 1918, 


My Dear Str: May I venture to offer limited comment on the sub- 
ject of the publicity of income-tax returns, which course has been 
rather vigorously u from time to time by certain phases of senti- 
ment in the 8 I am not quite sure whether the chief reason nd - 
vanced is that publicity would secure fuller and more accurate returns 
of taxable income, or whether tt is based on the desire which has mani- 
Tested itself more or less during recent years for unrestricted publicity 
of the affairs of business generally to the end that any improper trade 
policies, methods, or conduct might be exposed. 

If the demand for publicity rests on the former ground, I should lke 
to set out some of the points of the op ing views; if it rests on the 
last grofind, without regard to the effect of Lovee” Mg the success of 
the tax, I should like in this connection to suggest t, however desir- 


able and n 
favor it to the f 


this character of publicity may be—and I 88 
est extent suggested by the public interest the plan 
should not be coupled with and made a part of the general tax law 
unless it were calculated to sustain, rather than materially to injure 
the operation of, the tax law. 

Attention may be called to the enactment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act, one of the prime wt ayn of which was publicity of the 
inner affairs, private-trade me „ trade practices, and conduct of 
business concerns whenever deemed to be in the public interest. This 
act, however, imposes penalties on any officer or emplosee of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for divulging any facts of this character de- 
veloped by the commission, unless first authorized to do so by the com- 
mission itself. The commission is only authorized to make public 
such rtions of the information obtained by it “as it shall deem 
ex ent in the public Interest.“ and it is entirely prohibited from 
making public e secrets and names of customers.“ The report 
of the commission after an investigation of a business concern on 

of antitrust 8 can only be made public in the discretion 

of the commission. It will thus be seen that careful restrictions against 

any general publicity are contained in the law, one of the i 

urposes of which is to expose to the condemnation of the public and, 

by appropriate official proceedings, to curb certain business practices, 

ethos, or conduct, including that prohibited by antitrust and other 
legislation. 

What is, or at Jeast what should be, the main ground on which the 
poli¢y of publicity of tax returns is ed, is to secure fuller and more 
accurate returns of taxable income. he controlling pores of any 
tax statute designed to secure a large revenue yield should be such satis- 
factory and effective administration as would secure the maximum yield, 
and no other plan or purpose should be allowed materially to hamper 
or handicap the law operating to this end. 


ing considerations of collateral or other government pouas; however 
policy. 


th 
tax acts did not prohibit . The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue early recommended a provision of secrecy to Congress. This 
was disre d. however, until the income-tax act of 1870 was enacted. 
A lengthy debate on this act occurred In Congress, during which Gar- 
field referred to one feature of the income tax “which has made it 
very odious in many ts of the country,” namely, publicity of returns, 
The outcome of the discussion was the insertion of a provision in sec- 
tion 11 3 secrecy, and it became a law. The view on which 
this provision was inserted was that it would meet the complaint that 
income-tax laws are inquisitorial, and also that publicity often dis- 
closes secret trade processes, methods, ctc., even though ever so legiti- 
mate, and that therefore a taxpayer would be more encouraged to 
make a full and complete return when he bad the assurance that his 
trade secrets, processes, etc., would not be exposed to his competitors, 

The strength, stability, and perpetuity of the income tax is based on 
the rather fixed opinion among the people 7979 that in both theory 
and practice it accomplishes relative fairness among the taxpayers 
more accurately than any other tax method thus far devised. Both 
now and after the war it is extremely vital that a tax method pro- 
ductive of a larger revenue than any other should be safeguarded by 
the most effective means. Whatever may be thought or said to the con- 
trary, there is a phase of human nature which, while entirely willing 
to make fuil and complete return of income and pay taxes accordingly 
in the belief that all payers are receiving equitable treatment, is at 
the same time utterly averse to the idea or general egg of private 
business methods and private business affairs. The States and the Fed- 
eral Government can provide for investigations and full publicity of 
business methods, practices, and affairs generally by separate enact- 
ment, as has al been done to a measurable extent. Publicity at 
this stage, when business conditions and methods have become far more 
complicated and consist of a far ater variety than those in existence 
during and following the Civil War period, would be resented by the 
taxpayer to a correspondingly greater extent than it was during the 
operation of the Civil War acts. I strongly favor any and every kind 
of publicity needed with respect to all phases of our financial, com- 
mercial, and industrial activities, but I think it unwise in the light of 
almost universal experience in the past to discredit or break down tho 
income-tax system or seriously jeopardize it by utilizing this law in- 
stead of some 1 law or laws 2 urposes. 

The Federal income-tax act of 18 in section 34 reenacted sec- 
tion 3167 of the Revised Statutes, containing secrecy of returns, and 
without special opposition, so far as I now recall. In this connection 
it is my recollection that when this net was declared invalid by the 
Supreme Court the Treasury directed that all income-tax returns on file 
be burned. The Federal corporation excise act of 1909 contained a 

rovision that the returns filed in the office of the Commissioner of 
nternal Revenue should constitute public records and be open to in- 
spection as such. It was soon deemed wise in the interest of the more 
successful administration of the law to adopt secrecy, with the result 
that an appropriation bill which passed Congress in June, 1910, among 
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by the tary 
approved by the President. The Tireasury later in 


to stockholders of a given 3 7 
returns cou 


ry 
e approved a Treasury regulation under the act of 1913 for 
the bene 

This regulation also allowed Federal officials and stockholders to make 
inspections under certain conditions very similar to the Treasury - 
lation allowing inspections under corporation excise act of 1909. he 
States, however, are only allowed, I believe, to secure the name of the 
corporation and its income. The character and extent of 8 of 
income-tax returns above described practically represents the present 
policy of publicity of the Federal Government under existing Income- 

aw. 

Wisconsin has the most modernized, successful, and comprehensive 
income-tax law of any State. It contains a provision requiring secrecy 
of returns. A new, progressive income-tax law of Massachusetts re- 
quires secr except as to the name and address of the taxpayer. It 
will thus be seen from the proven experience of foreign countries, of our 
Federal Government, and of the States, which have had the most suc- 
cessful reyenue-producing income-tax laws and which has been able 
most successfully to overcome the objection of inguisitorialness, that 
secrecy of returns has been found essenfial to this result. 

Another consideration and object lesson which arises in connection 
with the publicity proposal under our Federal law relates to the general 
property tax systems in most of the States. It is a fact generally 
recognized that the eral prope -tax systems of most of the States 
have measurably broken down their ‘administration, with the result 
that personalty, and especially intangible personalty, almost entirel: 
evades or avoids taxation. Some of the States, such as Connecticu 
New York, Pennsylvania, land, and New Hampshire, have always 
maintained the widest publicity of tax returns under their general 
propert -tax systems, but this system has fallen down — as rapidly 
an exienaively in those States as it has in other States where pub- 
licity was not practiced or permitted. This experience of the States 
with publicity proves, at least, that it was powerless to increase or 
even maintain the revenue yield, or to prevent the breaking down of 
the laws. This experience but illustrates that phase of human nature 
which discourages and gives but little credit to the informer, no matter 
how good or worthy his intentions. No tax or penal law, the successful 
operation of which is dependent upon facts voluntarily furnished by 
informers, with or without pecuniary reward, can expect more than a 
precarious existence. 

With to the question of securing information, the present 
income-tax law specifically requires, under severe every citizen 
who has personal knowledge of the receipt of income by his neighbor 
or another citizen, by reason of having paid it, to transmit such infor- 
mation in writing to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in all cases 
where the amount of fixed income exceeds $800, and in case of interest 
from corporate bonds without regard to amount. This provision, there- 
fore, really provides for and requires all direct information, except 
what might rumor or hearsay, save as to isolated items or as fixed 
income under 8800. 

There is still another condition arising from the operation of the 
present general 83 tax systems of the States Which should be 
considered by the Federal Government in determining the policy of 
publicity. It is a well-known fact that when a citizen undertakes to 
make a full return of his property at its full value the present general 
systems of the States impose a most severe penalty on his honesty by 
2 ka practically confiscatory rates, which amount to near 40 per cent 
of his income on the average. The result is that most citizens in the 
various States by general consent give in their real pro at figures 
substantially below its value and their personalty, on the average, at 
almost a nominal value. The tax rates of the States are now almost con- 
fiscatory when applied to full values, for the reason that they have been 
raised to considerable heights in order to secure adequate revenue from 
peany scaled valuations of property which the citizens are now in the 

abit of giving in for taxation. From past rience it would appear 
but natural that if the citizen should make a full and complete return 
of his income for Federal taxation this would be equivalent to making a 
like full return to his State in many cases, and the r t wo be 
that he would undertake to make the same inadequate return to the 
Federal Government that he now makes to the States rather than to 
have the full value of his property subjected to the present practically 
confiscatory rates of the States. If it would assist the States in reha- 
bilitating their present general-pro tax stems and equalizing 
their tax burdens under these systems I should strongly favor any 
reasonable sacrifice on the part of the Federal Government in aiding to 
bring about this situation; but if instead of revitalizing and putting into 
successful operation the grossly inequitable and broken-down general- 
3 tax systems of the States the effect of paray would be 
ikewise to discredit and more or less break down the Federal income- 
tax system, I am unable to discover any advantage or benefits which 
could be reaped either by the States or the Federal Government from 
such course. 

Whenever the States reform their F tax sy: or 
whenever they adopt general income- tax laws similar to the Federal law, 
there could and should be the fullest and freest cooperation between the 
States and the Federal Government in the successful administration of 
their ad ge laws, Just as there is cooperation now with respect to 
State and Federal income tax on corporations. 


My individual opinion is that the only effective method by which 


either the States or the Federal Government will ever be able to reach 
for taxation in full measure the income from personalty, and especially 
intangible 

retention a 


rsonalty, will 


be under a system of so-called collection or 
the source. 


eon 3 a 

ent under autho now 
aake peniin income-tax statistics. 
gre amount of the individual and corporate income as a whole, by 


I may call attention to the course of the eee 


ven it by statute to compile an 
nder this statute the Treasury will 


tates, by industries, by classifications as to the number of taxpayers, 
amount of income and taxes paid as to classes of individuals, the per- 
centage of the income of each to the total amount, as well as the per- 
centage of taxes paid to the total, etc. This information, which will 
come out annually as to each preceding tax year, should meet practi- 
cally every ent, e tion, or desire of the public in consider- 
ing and dealing with economic conditions, apportioning the tax burdens, 
and property curbing or regulating any practice, method, or conduct of 
general ess or any class of business, 

Very respectfully, CORDELL HULL. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. / 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunprers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 12863, the revenue bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their ap- 
propriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3439. An act for the relief of certain homestead and desert- 
land entrymen; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3522. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish es- 
pionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business in order to-morrow, Calendar Wednesday, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, September 11, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 12778) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of Illinois, 
at or near the village of Riverdale, in said county, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 773), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 4598) further extending the time for the commencement and 
completion of the bridge or bridges authorized by an act en- 
titled “An act to amend an act to authorize the Dauphin Island 
Railway & Harbor Co., its successors or assigns, to construct 
and maintain a bridge or bridges, or viaducts, across the water 
between the mainland, at or near Cedar Point, and Dauphin 
Island, both Little and Big; also to dredge a channel from the 
deep waters of Mobile Bay into Dauphin Bay; also to construct 
and maintain docks and wharves along both Little and Big 
Dauphin Islands,” approved June 18, 1912, as extended by an 
act approved June 30, 1916, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 774), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DEWALT, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12786) 
to authorize the Philadelphia, Harrisburg & Pittsburgh Rail- 
road Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct a 
bridge across the Susquehanna River, from the city of Harris- 
burg, Dauphin County, Pa., to the borough of Lemoyne, Cum- 
berland County, Pa., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 775), which said bill and, report 
were referred to the House Calendar, 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. KAHN introduced a bill (H. R. 12910) to amend section 
24 of an act entitled “An act for making further and more effec- 
tual provisions for the national defense and for other purposes,” 
approved June 3, 1916, as amended, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 12911) granting a pension to 
Lewis M. Strain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 12912) granting an increase 
of pension to L. C. Bohannon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12913) for the relief of Edna R. 
Brady ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 12914) granting an increase 
o pension to Orceneth F. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


— 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, submitting a 
report of the Federal trade committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. : 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Petition of Frederick W. Evans, 
for enactment of war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of the Board of School 
Commissioners of Baltimore, Md., favoring “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner” as the national anthem; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Petitions of H. H. Miller and 35 others, of 
West Unity, Ohio, and of A. C. Schantz and 66 others, of Arch- 
bold, Ohio, protesting against the proposed rate of taxation on 
the sales of automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the White Haven Sanitarium 
Association, favoring House bill 9223; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of New Rockford, N. Dak., urging 
war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. - 
WEDNESDAY, September 11, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
rollowing prayer: 

Almighty God, we have committed our way into Thy hands. 
Our national problem is to know and to do the will of God. We 
pray Thee to give the inspiration of Thy Spirit that we may 
-discern the path of duty and right and by Thy grace maintain 
the ideals that have been committed to us as a Nation. Grant 
2 Thy guidance and blessing this day. For Christ's sake. 

en. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday last, when, on request of Mr. Suoor and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 

SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I present the credentials of Hon. 
Irvine W. Drew, appointed by the governor of the State of New 
Hampshire a Senator to fill the vacancy in the Senate created 
by the death of the late Senator GALLINGER. ~ 

Tip VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the cre- 
dentials. 

The credentials were read, as follows: 

State or New HAMPSHIRE, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 


This is to certify that, pursuant to the power vested in me by the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws of the State of New 
Hampshire, I, Henry W. Keyes, the governor of said State, do hereby 
appoint Irvixg W. Drew a Senator from said State In the Senate of 
the United States until the vacancy therein, caused by the death of 
Jagen II. GALLINGER, is filled by election, as provided by law. 

Witness: His excellency our governor Henry W. Keyes, and our seal 
hereto affixed at Concord, this 2d day of September, A. D. 1918. 

Hexry W. Keyes, Governor, 


Epwiys C. BEAN 


By me governor: 
Secretary of State. 


LS RAL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the newly 
appointed Senator will present himself at the desk for the pur- 
pose of taking the oath of office. 

Mr. Drew was escorted to the Vice President’s desk by Mr. 
Loba; and the oath prescribed by law having been administered 
to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF GASOLINE (S. DOC. No. 277). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the United States Fuel Administrator, transmitting, 
in response to a resolution of the 9th instant, a statement rela- 
tive to the production, consumption, and exportation of gaso- 
line, which, with the accompanying paper, was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) authorizing 
the President to establish zones in which intoxicating liquors 
may not be sold, manufactured, or distributed, and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice President. i še z 


RESOLUTIONS, 


Mr. CURTIS presented resolutions adopted by the Pecos Val- 
ley Water Users’ Association, of El Paso, Tex., favoring the 
enactment of legislation for the reclamation of arid and swamp 
lands for the use of soldiers returning from the war, which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, 1,050,000 citizens, North, 
South, East, and West, have petitioned the Senate of the United 
States in favor of equal suffrage. The petitions were circu- 
lated by the Hearst newspapers, and I desire to present them 
to the Senate. The petition of the 1,050,000 is as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

The President says that the suffrage amendment should be passed 
as a just recognition of the work American women have done for the 
su rt of the war. We agree with the President. 

e President res ins that this suffrage amendment is a necessary war 
measure; that it will help to win the war. 

Senators, that alone is surely reason enough why you should vote for 
the amendment. 

Senators, your petitioners urge you to stand by the President and to 
heed his advice and vote for the suffrage amendment, both as a war 
measure that will help us to win victory sooner and as an act of high 
justice to the patriotic women of the United States, 

The women in my State have long enjoyed suffrage, and as 
a result of that experiment I am free to state that it is an ex- 
ample worthy to be followed by the other Commonwealths of 
the country and by the country itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the 


Committee on Woman Suffrage. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. For the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS, from the Committee on the Judiciary] I submit the 
views of the minority on the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent without the intervention of the Electoral College, estab- 
lishing their terms of office from the third Tuesday of January 
following their election, and fixing the time when the terms of 
Senators and Representatives shall begin, and I ask that they 
be printed as part 2 of Senate Report No, 165. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be received and 
printed. 

RESURVEY OF TOWNSHIP LINES. 


Mr. NORRIS. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 8004) au- 
thorizing the resurvey and retracement of lands heretofore 
returned as surveyed public lands of the United States under 
certain conditions, and I submit a report (No. 566) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon the application of the owners of three- 
fourths of the privately owned lands in any n covered by 
public-land surveys, more than 50 per cent of the area of which town- 
ships is privately owned, accompanied by a deposit with the United 
States surveyor general for the proper State, or if there be no surveyor 
eneral of such State, then with the Commissioner of the General Land 

fice, of the proportionate estimated cost, inclusive of the necessary 
work, of the resurvey or retracement of all the privately owned lands 
in said township, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, subject 
to the supervisory authority of the Secretary of the Interior, shall be 
authorized in his discretion to cause to be made a resurvey or retrace- 


ment of the lines of said township and to set permanent corners and 
monuments in accordance with the laws and regulations governing sur- 
yeys and resurveys of public lands; that the sum so deposited shall be 
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‘or general or commissioner when ex officio surveyor 
paas expended in payment of the cost of such survey, 
cluding field and office work, and any excess over the cost of suc 
survey and the expenses incident thereto shall be repaid pro rata to 
the person making said deposits or their legal representatives; that the 


the surv 
and may 


held b 


proportionate cost of the field and office work for the resurvey or re- 
tracement of e lands in such township shall be paid from the 
current appropriation for the survey and resurvey of public lands, in 
addition to the portion of such appropriation otherwise allowed by law 
for resurveys and retracements: that similar resurveys and retrace- 
ments may be made on the application. accompanied by the requisite 
deposit, of any court of competent jurisdiction, the returns of such re- 
survey or retracement to be submitted to the court; that the Secretary 
of the, Interior is authorized to make all necessary rules and regulations 
to carry this act into rull force and effect. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LANDS IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. MYERS. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 4886) providing 
for the sale of certain lands in the original town site of Port 
Angeles, Wash., and I submit a report (No. 565) thereon. I 
call the attention of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
to the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington., This is a short bill, and is in 
the nature of an emergency act to authorize the sale of a very 
small tract of land to a mill company that is constructing a mill 
to be used in spruce production in connection with the airplane 
work. I ask for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, in line 4, to strike out the name “ Ger- 
baugh and insert“ Kerbaugh,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted. etoc., That the ht i the Trasuro ie hereby 
authorized to sell to the Sicms, Carey & H. 8. Kerbau ration, 
a corporation organisaa under the laws of the State of Washington, that 

rt of United States hospital reserve in the original town site of Port 

geles lying north of the Northern Pacific ilroad tract as now 
located thereon at such a price as may be agreed upon between said 
company and the Secretary of the Treasury, and that the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to issue patent therefor upon 
payment of the sum agreed upon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was 
referred Senate resolution 300, reported it favorably without 
amendment, and it was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and it is hereby, au- 
thorized to employ an additional clerk, at the rate of $150 per month, 
for a period last 1 from September 14. 1918, until the end of the 
present session of the Sixty-fifth Con „to be paid out of the mis- 
cellaneous items of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 4919) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to George Van Voast (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 4920) granting a pension to Isaac D. Hamilton; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4921) to provide relief for the drought-stricken 
portions of the United States; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 4922) to provide for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and 
their return to civil employment; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 173) directing the Court of 
Claims to investigate claims for damages growing out of the 
riot of United States negro soldiers at Houston, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 


THE REVENUE, 
Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, 


and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF MINERAL OILS. 


Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 301), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Bureau of Mines be directed to send to the Senate 
any information in their 5 in regard to the production and 
consumption of crude petroleum and other mineral oils in this country, 


the amount required for export, and i 
„ q port, and ihe estimated stocks on hand 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS (S. DOC. NO. 275). 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the other day there was pre- 
sented to the Senate a message from the President of the United 
States transmitting the report of the Director General of Rail- 
roads, and in that report the Public Printer finds a diagram 
of the States of the Union indicating the railways that have 
been operated by the Director General. I ask that the Public 
Printer be authorized to print this diagram in connection with 
the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah if 
there are any extra copies of that report ordered printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator there are not. I do 
not know how many will be wanted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have had some requests myself, and I 
imagine there will be quite an extended demand for the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will develop. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the committee will print 
extra copies. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee can print them if they are de- 
sired, up to a thousand copies. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was ordered printed by the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was ordered printed by the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And extra copies will be ordered printed 
by the committee if there is a demand for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is an important report and 
extra copies ought to be printed. 


PRINTING OF ADDRESS BY SENATOR PHELAN. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have here a copy of an 
address by the junior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN} 
published in the record of the Commercial Club of San Fran- 
cisco, which was delivered before that club August 17, 1918, on 
the occasion of a reception gotten up for M. Albert Metin, of 
the French cabinet, who was on a mission to Australia and 
who died after having reached San Francisco. The intended 
receptipn was really in the nature of a memorial exercise, and 
on that occasion Senator PHELAN delivered an address dealing 
with the relations between the United States and France, which, 
I think, is worthy of being published in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was so much confusion in the Chamber 
that I did not hear who delivered the address. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Senator PHELAN. It was in the nature of 
a memorial exercise at what was intended as a reception to M. 
Albert Metin. M. Metin died and it was turned into a memorial 
exercise. The address largely deals with the life of the deceased 
and with the relations between this country and France. I ask 
that it be published in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The address of Senator Pueran referred to is as follows: 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen. your meeting has been 
turned into a memorial. There is nothing so common as death, 
and yet, when it comes in all its suddenness. there is nothing so 
surprising and so appalling. In view of the tragedy which ts 
being enacted on the fields of France there is a strange signifi- 
cance given to the words of Bryant, that all who walk the earth 
are but a handful to those who sleep within its bosom, 

Verdun, the Marne, and now Chateau-Thierry are a graveyard. 
Men there are giving up their lives every moment for a great 
cause, while we pause in wonderment at death. It cometh as a 
thief in the night, we are told. And, perhaps, it is because of 
the sudden and unexpected character of the death of the great 
statesman, whose loss we mourn, that we are making account 
of it. Perhaps it is because. as a guest of our city, he came in 
the fullness of his vigor to render important service to his 
country that we feel the shock of his taking off. It has come 
home to us. We read of casualties but we see the grim image 
of death stalking in the streets of a peaceful city and striking 
down men not engaged in warfare, not engaged tn actual fighting 
or needlessly exposing themselves, but men following the even 
and orderly pursuits of life, 
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The loss of M. Metin will be a great one to his country. He 
was distinguished in the sciences. He was a student of public 
affairs and economics. He served as a member of the French 
cabinet, with the portfolio of labor, and it was in the interest 
of the industrial welfare of the people that he had taken up this 
mission to go to the remotest corners of the earth and to come 
back and inform his Government and inform the world of those 
conditions necessary for a full comprehension of our duty to-day 
in preparing for that period after the war which will engage the 
highest attributes of statesmanship. So his loss is not only a loss 
to his friends, it is a loss to the cause in which he was engaged, 
and to that extent it is our loss. 

This man, student, statesman, engaged in the constructive 
work of administration and reform in his own land, found time, 
we are told, in common with his gallant compatriots, to enlist 
in the Army, and he bore upon that breast, now silent forever, 
the decoration of France—the Croix de Guerre, won by the exer- 
cise of superb courage upon the field of battle. 

And so he dies crowned with glory. 

Since all must life resign 

Those sweet delights which decorate the brave, 
Tis folly to decline 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave, 

So he wore with pride the decoration put upon his breast by 
the President of the Republic; and in giving up his life he leaves 
behind him the example of a soldier and a statesman, and so it 
may be said he has not died in vain, 

It can not be said that great men die in vain, because it is still 
true that they rule as from the grave. The example they set, 
the researches they have made, the study they have given to the 
great problems of life, remain a permanent record. His thought 
is embalmed in 12 volumes, we are told. So it can not be said 
that his passing—a great personal loss to his friends, a great 
present loss to his country—is necessarily an irreparable loss to 
the world. He might have accomplished much more, but what 
he has accomplished belongs to us. Christ is stronger after 
these thousand years than He was when He gave up His life 
for humanity. Washington, dead a hundred years, is our leader 
to-day. 

I often think of the men who are dying on the fields of battle. 
What have they accomplished in the face of an implacable foe? 

Few survive to tell the story, 

Few survive to share the glory; 

How they vanquished side by side, 
How they conquered, how bay died ; 
But the land which gave them birth, 
Crowns them monar of the earth. 

That is a poetic tribute and prophecy and relates to the men 
who die in battle. Quoth the poet in his wisdom, “ the land that 
gave them birth crowns them monarchs of the earth.” That is 
to sar, whatever they have done by way of sacrifice for us is an 
impelling and irresistible force requiring us likewise to serve. 
They rule us because we can not in good faith, honor, and 
decency suffer them to have died in vain. When you are told 
that your boy has died in a noble cause his voice, though still, 
is imperative. You take up the sword which he has laid down 
and carry it to a final victory. So, indeed, we are still ruled 
from the grave. a 

This man, I told you, was not only a statesman but a soldier. 
Then the command came to him to go across the perilous sea. 
beset with submarine danger, and over the sea he came and over 
the continent he came. The perils and hardships of travel are 
greater now than ever before; and yet, obedient to the command, 
no matter what was his physical condition, he came, and his 
death in the service of his country is just as glorious as though 
he had died upon the field of battle. 

The cause for which he died—the cause of France, if you 
please, is America’s as well. His death has unified, if such a 
thing were necessary, the hearts of Americans and French in 
‘this community. Indeed, we are bound in a cause from which we 
can not be separated even by death. The cause of France and 
America is so indissolubly associated not only by the historic 
traditions of the past but by present service that what Benjamin 
Franklin said as a mere sentiment now has become an actuality, 
with our million men upon French soil, that every American has 
two countries—his own and France. [Applause.] 

It was a Californian, my friend Col. Stanton, who, when 
unexpectedly called upon to address the multitude before the 
statue of Lafayette given to the French by the school children 
of America—there, close to the Louvre, I remember it well—he 
looked about him for an inspiration; and, not being a man of 
speech, he simply uttered the words than which none could be 
more eloquent, “ Lafayette, we are here!” And so, wherever 


there is a call from France, wherever their people are in dis- 
tress, wherever honor is due them, as in our community to-day, 
every American will respond lovingly and affectionately, for the 


love which we have for France is something we received in the 
very hour of our birth, because without France we would not 
have been able to have asserted our independence and our sov- 
ereignty and be a nation at all. We are brothers, blood kindred, 
France and America. 

I remember my earliest school experience was in San Fran- 
cisco, where I went to a little French school conducted by 
Madame Maum, on old Powell Street; and I have preserved in 
a very feeble and poor way the instruction which I received at 
that time. I remember—and I will repeat to you—the story of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, who, after spending her honeymoon—the 
ladies will remember it—at Chenonceaux in the beautiful region 
of Touraine, like in many respects our own beloved California, 
was sent out of the country and soon gave up her life. And in 
leaving the shores of France she said: 

Adieu, charmante pays de France, 
ue Je dois tant cherir 


reeau de mon hereuse enfanee 
Adieu, adieu, te quitter c'est mourir. 


Good-by, most charming and lovely France, to whom I owe everything 
that is dear and sweet in my life; the cradle of my girlhood, good-by, 
good-by. ‘To leave thee is death. 

And every true Frenchman feels that same sentiment, that to 
leave his beautiful France—his Paris, the capital of the world, 
and come into a strange land, no matter what may be its attrac- 
tion, is to him death; and M. Metin, in leaving France, indeed, 
left to die. 


The affection which that country has for its own people is 
shared by our people, and the reasons are manifest. We go there 
and find a hospitable people, who open to us the doors of their 
superb galleries and museums, their public places, and they con- 
fer upon our boys and the young women every opportunity which 
their own children enjoy in pursuing the arts. Their Ecole des 
Beaux Arts is free to all Americans, and our people have gone 
there and profited by the instruction given them in that great 
land. It is a land of creative genius—imusic, painting. sculpture. 
everything in the highest degree. There thrives ns in its native 
soil, literature, science. Is there anything that France does not 
possess, or possessing has not generously given it to the world? 
And yet, the Germanic autocrat has stated—in view of the cir- 
cumstances it is hardly credible—that the object of German am- 
bition is to impart its“ kultur“ to the people of the world. The 
idea of giving German kultur to France, or to England, or to the 
United States, which has absorbed from France and England 
and Italy the best that they have in the domain of science and 
art and statesmanship! It is the most presumptuous claim that 
was ever made for a cause, seeking to justify it, that they were 
giving something better than we have. The fact is that the 
genius of France is for man and for humanity and for fellow- 
ship. The genius of Germany is for superman, for autocracy, 
for domination. France—humanity ; Germany—superhumanity, 
if I might coin the word. And that means that the German idea 
is that there is no love and affection and giving in the world. no 
gentle grace, no generous disposition. Everything is based upon 
force and the survival of the fittest, right in the face of Christian 
teaching for 2,000 years; right in the face of the practice of 
France and the Latin countries who believe in humanity and 
believe in fellowship and believe in sharing what their genius has 
created and endowed with their neighbors less endowed. 

And you find that the spirit of Germany is opposed, as illus- 
trated by its autocrats—is diametrically opposed to the spirit 
and genius of France, and hence irreconcilable. There is no way 
of overcoming the danger of world domination by the Hun, with 
its false civilization based upon force and the survival of the 
fittest, than to put him down by his own weapons; und our great 
President, a man of peace, hesitated long before he declared that 
the only way to meet this grave danger is by force, and by more 
force, and then still more force, putting upon our population, as 
Congress is doing to-day, to the last man, if necegsary, the duty 
to save the world, humanity, civilization, and democracy, for the 
generations that are yet to come, for that precious possession 
handed down in trust to us by our French revolationary sireg 
as well as by our American revolutionary sires, and by our Eng- 
lish revolutionary sires, justice and freedom! 

The charter won from King Jolin at Runnymede was really 
the foundation of the American Constitution. It was a deadly 
blow hurled at the head of autocracy. I was at a Fourth of 
July celebration in Washington recently, and the Declarution 
of Independence, as customary, was about to be read in the very 
presence of the British Ambassador—which seemed to me a most 
embarrassing moment, but the chairman of the committee said, 
“Now, I am going to read, as customary, the Declaration of In- 
dependence; and I wish to remind the audience that it is directed 
against a German who was temporarily seated upon the throne of 
England.” [Applause.] 
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Why, France saved civilization. Theodoric stopped Attilla's 
Hunnish invasion at the Battle of Chalons, 451 A. D., and saved 


civilization. Charles Martel, at Tours, 782 A. D., drove back 
the hordes of Saracens and Arabs which would have over- 
whelmed Europe and destroyed her civilization, just as the 
Goths had overwhelmed the Roman Empire, wiping it out, 
utterly destroying it, leaving no stone upon stone, and only 
what survived was carefully gathered together by a few men of 
the Middle Ages, which bridged over the last gap between the 
great Roman Empire and the modern world. Those few men 
deserve all praise for preserving the learning and art of the 
past that they would be handed down to us; but the Hun would 
have razed every fragment of them to the ground, and had 
almost succeeded in doing it. The French drove back these 
invading tides, and Sobieski, at the gates of Vienna, performed 
the same service, and Poland, the country now suffering on 
account of German aggression, saved civilization from the 
Mongols. 

And hence, when we are told that the purpose of the autocrat 
of Germany, or Prussia, is to give us a civilization, we must 
recall the fact that we have a civilization and that 
what civilization we have was saved by the French, and the 
Poles, the very people against whom he is directing his shafts. 
France is responsible for the birth of European freedom. Her 
sons, longing for liberty, suffered long also from the autocrats— 
from the Louises who ground the people in the dust. Read the 
story of Young—a narrative of the time. See the deplorable 
condition in which these good French people were under their 
ornamental and tyrannical monarchs. And finally, they arose 
and threw off this burden of falsely representative government, 
because, who dare say, in the light of history, that the reign 
of the Louises in any way reflected the genius and character 
and liberty-loving purpose of the French? I think the German 
people, released from the autocracy of the Hohenzollerns, will 
show that same spirit; because, did they not show it in 1848, 
before the organization of the German Empire? And did they 
not come in vast numbers to this country and settle and become 
exemplary citizens? I have no sympathy with the criticism 
of the German people, and I dislike—and I share the dislike 
of the administration, in seeing them taunted with the fact that 
they are Germans, Most of them are rebellious Germans, and 

ould be willing, were it in their power, to overthrow that 
ee and establish a government more representative of the 
people. And that thing is going to come inevitably, because 
that is the purpose of our warfare. The President has said 
that in the council of nations after the war Germany may be 
admitted provided the Hohenzollern dynasty and its methods 
be repudiated by the German people. He has made that decla- 
ration. [Applause.] 

But we all love the French, because they are men of red 
blood, inspired with patriotic fervor. We love the Marseillaise, 
the greatest national “ong of the world, because it is a call to 
arms arousing the peuple to defend their rights. The French 
Revolution was a horrible thing. It destroyed right and left 
every obstacle in its way, but it was a necessary thing. Just 
as war on the vast scale which we see it to-day is necessary 
for the purpose of reestablishing democracy, so was the French 
Revolution necessary to create democracy, Long held down, the 
people broke in their fury and destroyed their tyrants. And 
the Russian people are undergoing such an evolution to-day; 
and though whatever may be its forbidding aspects, we must 
always parallel it with the French Revolution, and the horrors 
may continue until they find at last their level, and realize, 
under the leadership of wise men who are sure to arise, that 
their duty is to respect the lives and property of one another 
in order that they may enjoy peace. But they do not want peace 
unless they have at the same time an assurance of reward for 
their labor, and of the enjoyment of their political rights which 
have been outraged by the Romanoffs all these centuries. We 
must put ourselves in the place of these people and not condemn 
them on account of the atrocities of which we hear. We must 
realize that we possess everything worth having, and we are 
fighting to preserve it. The stake is so great that we are will- 
ing to make the supreme sacrifice, and they are fighting simply 
to enjoy what we have so long possessed. And they will win. 

A great writer has said that democrats and aristocrats, 
patricians and plebeians, have alike dyed their hands in blood 
in working out the problems of politics; but impartial history 
declares that the crimes of the popular party have been lighter 
in degree, whilst they have more in themselves to excuse them. 
And if the violent acts of the revolutionists have been held up 
the more conspicuously for condemnation, it is only because the 
fate of gentleman and nobleman is more impressive to the 
imagination than the fate of the peasant and the artisan. 
[Applause.] 


And so this “First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with 
blood of human sacrifice and parents’ tears”—this Hohen- 
zollern chief, bent upon forcing dominion upon the world, in- 
cluding the United States of America, he will realize inevitably 
before a very long time that the power of an aroused people 
fighting for their rights and for their soll is invincible, and will 
be triumphant over the forces of those men who are lashed like 
galley slaves to the ranks of war. I do not believe there is 
any heart in the rank and file of the German Army. They are 
driven under a policy of that same fearfulness which they 
sought by submarine warfare and by atrocities to put upon us. 
They know that if they do not fight they will die anyhow, so 
they move as a machine would move, under the direction of 
the military caste. 

But inevitably a warfare conducted for selfish purpose must 
yield before a land and before a people bent upon preserving 
their own territory undefiled, bent upon maintaining their rights 
which are theirs by law divine, the enjoyment of their own 
homes and of their own political independence won so dearly 
by sacrifice in the past. 

It was a general going to battle who said, “ Oh, Lord, be neu- 
tral. If we are sinners, they are not saints,” And if the Lord 
will only remain neutral there is no doubt whatever about the 
triumph of Franco-American forces. 

I do not believe that there is a partnership between the 
Kaiser and God, although he has said so; but he has said many 
things that are not true; he has signed many treaties, and his 
word is of no worth and value. [Applause.] 

They say that the lowest form of honor is commercial honor, 
which you people here all understand. It is an honor between 
men buying and selling, and you know that anyone who violates 
his word, although not written—the spoken word—is a pariah 
and an outcast. He might as well give up business, as there can 
be no business, no credit, no confidence, without honor. And so 
commercial honor is not only a sacred thing but is a necessary 
thing. But the Kaiser has not even got commercial honor. He 
lacks practical sense, It would be good business for him to re- 
spect his own obligations, but he and his ancestors from Fred- 
erick the Great down have regarded treaties as of no value, 
and have violated them at will, relying upon superior force; 
and he comes into an enlightened world with principles of that 
kind and seeks domination! He sought in America the winning 
of public opinion by a most subtle and corrupt propaganda, He 
went into our cities and towns and purchased organs of light 
and leading. He corrupted public men so far as he was able, 
but his ability to do that has been singularly poor in results, 
because no one has been accused in this country of having be- 
trayed the cause in which we are engaged. I do not believe a 
public man has been involved in any scandal, which is highly 
creditable to the morals of our people. But he has invaded the 
offices of newspapers, as evidenced the other day in the matter 
of the Evening Mail, of New York, purchased outright for the 
very object of polluting and poisoning the sources of public 
opinion. How did we meet that? 

I have been asked if life in Washington is agreeable. Not 
always, I should say. We have been obliged, by reason of the 
character of warfare, to adopt methods which, to say it mildly, 
strain the Constitution, which is the charter of our liberties. 
We have put restrictions upon trade, upon the habits and the 
lives of people; we have put restrictions upon the liberty of the 
press and the freedom of speech. And all this is made necessary 
by that insidious propaganda to which I referred, where men are 
hired to pervert public opinion and create defection. Some- 
times it is in the form of pacifism, where men declare that they 
are opposed to war at any time and for any purpose. And they 
say, That is our principle.” There is always a grave doubt in 
cases of that kind whether or not they have been induced by 
somebody to take that stand. And when they take measures by 
speech or print to discourage men from entering our Army to 
meet the overwhelming danger which confronts them, then it is 
safe to say that they have been induced improperly to take that 
Stand. 

The American people are of one mind. They do not want 
war, they want peace; but they do not want peace on the terms 
proposed by the Kaiser, whereby America will be a vassal State. 
We want peace with our honor unstained. We want peace 
with our institutions intact, with our freedom and our rights 
unimpaired, owing homage to no foreign State whatever. We 
want, in the words of our leader, “the reign of law with the 
consent of the governed and sustained by the organized opinion 
of mankind.” And the President has proclaimed it from the 


housetops that he is willing, as a result of this war, to see that 
every other nation enjoys the same immunity from interference, 
enjoys its independence, its domestic rights and privileges and 
property, and that there is no selfish purpose whatever in tha 
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campaign of the allles, except to maintain the status quo and 

to hold on to that which has been won so dearly for us by the 

heroes and martyrs of the past. We can not surrender it. We 
shall not yield. 

No one underestimtes the power of the military machine of 
Germany, but Germany seems to have either underestimated the 
resources of America or believed that it would be impossible to 
make those resources available. We are now sending men over 
to the other side at the rate of 100,000 a week. We have over a 
million men there now. We have defied the submarine warfare, 
which has utterly failed. No outgoing transport has been tor- 
pedoed. It is a most phenomenal thing, reflecting enormous 
credit upon our administrators, men of all and of all 
ranks, drawn to service in Washington. The whole country has 
been organized, and as one man we are moving for the accom- 
plishment of a common purpose. It is impossible to believe 
for a moment that we shall fail. Our resources are so in 
combination with those of our allies, that it is only a matter of 
time, and we all pray that that time shall soon come, when the 
horrors of war shall only be a recollection of the past. 

But we are making every sacrifice. We are willing to give, 
and have given, our sons, not to speak of our means. We have 
actually given up our cherished ideals in restraining the press 
and speech, restraining the trade of our merchants, imposing 

burdens almost too heavy to bear; but these are the sacrifices 
we are making, and willingly make. 

In Was now they are devising a measure of taxation 
which will be additionally burdensome, but you understand it. 
Nobody wishes to impose a burden upon the American people— 
certainly not its own Congress—and it is only the stern neces- 
sity of the occasion that requires this to be done. And when you 
make your payments, although it probably hampers you in your 
business and curtails you in your domestic relations, do it as a 
part of the sacrifice, and you will easily reconcile yourself to it 
when you think that there are a million Americans over there 
ready and willing to give up their lives, while you are only asked 
to give up your comfort and your accumulations. 

We must prepare for the future war period by training our 
men—I think we will have to come to that—so that we will 
always have a great potential army in case the peace of the 
world is disturbed. [Applause.] 

And our merchants must tighten their lines and look out for 
the preservation and enlargement of our trade. Now, that does 
not mean the asserting of world dominion, although we will prob- 
ably have in our hands that power. If we thought on the lines 
of Nietzsche, Bernhardi, and the Kaiser we would exercise such 
power. “It is a splendid thing to have a giant’s strength, but it 
is tyrannous to use it like a giant.” We will have 30,000,000 
tons of merchant shipping. We will have a Navy unparalleled. 
In the State of California the Federal Government is spending 
to-day $500,000,000 in building merchant ships and naval ves- 
sels. And that is what gives us the appearance of prosperity, 
because this money is being circulated and the workers are re- 
ceiving it in large measure. And in that regard our community 
is more fortunate than other communities, where they are not 
spending Federal money for great public works. But we must 
look out for our trade and get a share of it by the education of 
our boys in the methods of trade and seamanship. ree is 
vitally necessary for national prosperity, but you can not have 
a conversation by doing all the talking yourself. You must 
allow the other fellow his share of that commerce, France can 
produce some things better than we can. Australia can produce 
some things better than we can. England can manufacture 
certain goods better than we can, and so Italy. And when the 
time comes to sit around the council board, if there be such a 
council on such a subject—and, indeed, Lord Robert Cecil, of 
the British House of Commons, has announced that 24 nations 
are now in alliance to sit around the council board and dis- 
tribute, as it were, the commerce of the world—we must be 
ready to act. We have to go in with the same spirit of fra- 
ternal feeling, standing by our allies, as far as possible, in 
order that they may recuperate from their overwhelming losses, 
countries less resourceful than ours, 

We have already advanced them vast sums of money. Sel- 
fishly, even, we are interested in the recovery by them of their 
trade and business. And so the world will be better off. There 
will be a better understanding and less fierce will be the rivalry, 
and certainly we will see to it that no rivalry shall so go out of 
bounds as to precipitate war. People have gone to war to get 


more business and to get more territory. Under the plan of 
our President that is barred. And he says, as I repeated be- 
fore, that Germany will only be admitted to that council, shar- 
ing the trade of the world, when she has disciplined her Gov- 
ernment; when the people, as the base in this country and in 
France, must tell the so-called rulers what the policy shall be. 
and that no longer shall decrees come down from the Kaiser, who 


claims his authority from God. His is a reversal of democracy, 
and that inverted cone must return to its rightful position and 
rest upon its base. Now it is standing upon its apex, and neces- 
sarily it is bound to topple over and fall. So we will have 
scotched the Kaiser; we will have reestablished democracy, the 
rule of the people, from the base up, when we have won this 
war, and then, in that event, if Germany conforms she will be 
admitted to this council of nations. That is the President's 
program. It is a just program. The only thing in the world 
is justice. The strong can take everything by force. They 
could do it in our community were there not courts. Why 
should not there be an international court to curb the greed and 
avarice of the strong? Why should not we have ideas—Amerl- 
can, French, and English—forcibly antagonistic and overwhelm- 
ing to the Kaiser’s idea that only the strong are entitled to 
anything and only those who are the strong are entitled to 
survive? That is a damnable doctrine. Furthermore, it would 
eliminate most of us. I could not stand up for a minute be- 
side some of those giants of physical strength. I have no 
respect for their physical strength. They must have good reason 
for their arguments. You will reason and argue a thing out 
in a court on lines of justice with even your most hated com- 
petitor, but what you want is justice. You do not want to be 
overthrown either by physical force or by corruption. In this 
country I think we have driven corruption out of public life. 
I think we are singularly free in this generation from any ac- 
cusation of that kind, and that a man has a fair chance now in 
the courts, and he certainly should not be the victim of force— 
and is not. Nor should he be held up. And by the expansion 
of that idea we will find something approaching the millenium, 
but a practical Utopia, something well within our reach. Human 
society was once one of force in the days of the cave man. It 
is now orderly and organized. The very same thing can be done 
by willing nations, and, as Lord Robert Cecil says, this war has 
brought 24 of the great nations of the world together for the 
purpose of organizing to protect themselves against the wild 
attacks of madmen among the nations who, as soon as they show 
their poisonous purpose, shall be impounded and destroyed. 
[Applause.] 

I am glad to say in closing that the world’s liberty is safe, 
because liberty has been so thoroughly ingrained in the Anglo- 
Saxon, American, French, Italian, and Celt peoples that it can 
not be eradicated. 


I love to quote Edward Dicki Baker, who, after he went 
from California and Oregon to the te, said, at a time when 
people were scoffing at freedom during the Civil War: 

T rejoice in her power. I march beneath her banner. I glory in her 
strength. I have seen her stricken down on a hundred chosen fields of 
battle. I have seen her friends fee from her. I have seen her enemies 
gather around her and I have seen them bind her to the stake. I have 
seen her ashes that they might scatter them farther yet, 
but when they turned to exult I have seen her meet them again face to 
face, full clad in complete steel and brandishing in her strong right 
arm a sword red with insufferable light. 

She is indestructible. And that is why I believe and you 
believe that there is no danger in this world to-day from an 
autocrat, however strong, to eliminate American ideas and 
French and English ideas. It can not be done. He may tem- 
porarily gain his point; he may temporarily create the impres- 
sion of victory; friends may flee away, as described by Baker, 
and the cause appear to be abandoned; but inevitably, because 
it is born in the human breast, the light of independence and 
liberty will flare up again end again until it ultimately tri- 
umphs. So the autocrat on tis throne is not safe, no matter 
how he may be panoplied in power against that spirit of lib- 
erty. And that is just what the Kaiser is fighting. We have 
seen him drive back the gallant French at the Marne, but we 
have seen old Joffre, emulatirg Charles Martel and Theodoric, 
saving civilization at the Marne by holding fast against the in- 
eursions of the Hun. And now we see the great Foch, with 
Pershing by his side, driving the Huns far beyond. [Applause.] 

And, suffering France, thou art not conquered. “ Beauty’s 
ensign yet is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, and death’s 
pale flag is not advanced there!” 

Here is tha tricolor, the same colors as our own. We are as 
one people, our flag is one, the Red, White, and Blue. 

Then— 


Here's to the red of it, 
Precious blood shed for it; 
Here's to the white of it, 
All know the right of it; 
Here's to the blue of it, 
Heavenly hue of it; 

Here's to the whole of it, 
Stars, stripes, and pole of it; 
Here's to the roul of it, 
Red, waite, and blue. 


[Great applause.] 
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GIFT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE (s. DOC. No. 276). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the President of the United States, to- 
gether with a letter from the ambassador from France to the 
United States, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the request of the French Ambassador I 
transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a letter 
from the ambassador expressing the desire of his Government 
to offer to each of the two Houses of Congress a vase from the 
National Manufacture of Sevres. 

Wooprow WISO. 


Tue WHITE House, II September, 1918. 


AMBASSADE DA LA REPUBLIQUE FRANÇAISE 
aux Erars-Uxis, 
Washington, le September 9, 1918. 


Dran Mr. Presmpent: Anxious to show their profound appre- 
ciation of the way in which Congress received the Viviani- 
Joffre mission when it came to express France's sisterly grati- 
tude for America’s timely help, my Government is desirous, if 
so allowed, to offer to each of the two Houses a vase from our 
National Manufacture of Sevres. 

Our hope is that those products of French craftsmanship 
may be kindly accepted and preserved as a token of what 
France feels toward the representatives of the American States 
and citizens, whose manly resolutions, suggested by yourself, 
each of them meeting the country’s warmest approval, will have 
had such a decisive influence on the severest conflict, and the 
greatest by its consequences, the world has ever known. 

I should be very much obliged to you if you were so good as 
to inform the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
intention of the Government of the French Republic and of its 
motives. 

I have the honor to be, dear Mr. President, 

Very respectfully and sincerely, yours, 
JUSSERAND. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The message and accompanying 
letter will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and printed. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing what has been done, if anything, with 
reference to the printing of the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission which was submitted some weeks ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. The chairman of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing is not in the Chamber, but I will say to the Senator from 
Idaho that up to the present time there has not been a meeting 
of the joint committee. 

Mr. BORAH. There are a great many calls for this report 
and I am very anxious to have some action taken with regard 
to printing it. We have put into the Recorp replies to the 
report and criticisms on the report and there is no report 
printed. It is a matter that I think ought to have the attention 
of the committee. Does the Senator contemplate a meeting of 
the commitee very soon? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator there should be a 
meeting about Friday or Saturday of this week, and I think 
there will be one held. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume it will be taken up at that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; at the first meeting of the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Idaho 
if the report was not printed in the Recorp. I understood the 
Senator from Utah to say that it had been printed in the 


RD. 

Mr. BORAH. I have never seen it in the Recorp, and I do 
not think it has been printed in the Recorp. The Senator from 
Utah is in error, I think, with regard to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was printed in the House proceedings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Federal Trade Commission 
report was printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, as I said before, it was printed in the 
Recorp in the House proceedings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is in the RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. The report which was made to the President? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the same report which the Senator 
from Idaho offered to have printed as a public document was 
printed in the proceedings of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report contains an account of 
the salaries paid certain directors of the American Metals Co. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that is not the report. 


Mr. BORAH. That is not the report. The report about 


which I am making inquiry was made to the President. The 
report which came in in response to the resolution offered by 
myself was printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the one the Chair re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. BORAH. The report in response to the President’s 
request, I am informed, has not been printed in the Recorp, I 
have never seen it. 

CREDITS AND ADVANCES TO INDUSTRIES. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
secure unanimous consent for the present consideration of Sen- 
ate bill 4855, which passed the Senate as an amendment to 
the Agricultural bill, but apparently the prospects are that some 
time will probably elapse before the Agricultural bill becomes 
a law. The situation which this bill was designed to meet is 
of very urgent character, and I should, therefore, like to get 
the Senate to pass the bill, so that it may travel along as rapidly 
as possible and perhaps become a law before the Agricultural 
bill may become a law. I see no objection to that course being 
pursued. I was authorized by the Finance Committee to re- 
port the bill favorably, and I hope there will be no objection to 
its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4855) to amend an 
act approved April 5, 1918, entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense, and for the purpose of 
assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for 
industries and enterprises in the United States necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war, and to supervise the 
issuance of securities, and for other purposes,” which had been 
reported from the Committee on Finance with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 7, after the words “live stock,” to strike out 
“having, in either case, a maturity of not exceeding 12 months,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the proviso to paragraph 2, section 7, of 
the act approved April 5, 1918, entitled “An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense, and for the purpose of assisting in 
the prosecution of the war to provide credits for industries and enter- 

rises in the United States necessary or contributory to- the prosecu- 
on of the war, and to supervise the issuance of securities, and for 


99 ” be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 


such advance 9 — estimated and determined by the board of directors 
Van by. tbo E AAE Soe COLERA DARII aE DANE to te. 
quire additional security at any time?” = be 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. I will explain that 
in the case of the confirmation of certain young naval officers 
who are about to sail from this country some errors or inac- 
curacies occurred, and it is very- desirable that those errors 
should be corrected, in order that those officers may receive their 
commissions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business having been con- 
cluded, the calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
HENDERSON] desires that the Senate shall begin the considera- 
tion of House bill 11259. He told me at the close of the morning 
business, before the executive session, that he intended to call 
up that bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I move that the bill, which is the un- 
finished business, be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committec 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11259) 
to provide further for the national security and defense by en- 
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couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of those ores, metals, and minerals which have 
formerly been largely imported or of which there is or may be 
an inadequate supply. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have several amendments which 
I desire to suggest to the bill under consideration, as to which 
I have conferred with the chairman of the committee having the 
bill in charge, and which, I think, will not be objected to, as 
they are simply intended to perfect and, as I understand, to 
make clear and to carry out the intention of the committee re- 
porting the bill. The first amendment which I desire to offer, 
and which I send to the desk, is to section 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada to the committee amendment will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. In section 2, page 21, line 16, before the word 
“enter” and after the word “to,” it is proposed to insert the 
words “ purchase such necessaries and to,” so that, if amended, 
it will read: 

Sec, 2. That the President is authorized from time to time to purchase 
na necessaries and to enter into, to accept, to transfer, and to as- 

Sn — 

And so forth. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the object of that amendment is 
simply to allow the President the power to purchase. Under 
the provision as it stands the President simply has power to 
enter into contracts for purchase. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I see no objection to the amendment to 
the amendment. It seems to me that the amendment is very 
appropriate and well drawn. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico what is the necessity of this proposed amend- 
ment? As I understand, the various war activities or other 
departments of the Government which may require any of the 
necessaries mentioned in the bill for governmental purposes 
would now be authorized to purchase them. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico desire to give additional powers and to permit 
the executive departments to engage in the buying and selling 
of any of the necessaries herein provided for? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, possibly I should have gone fur- 
ther in my opening remarks and explained my personal posi- 
tion more fully. I do object, under any ordinary circum- 
stances whatsoever, to the Government of the United States 
entering into private business and buying and selling anything 
whatsoever. Of course the Government has the power and has 
the right through its proper officers to purchase any govern- 
mental necessities, anything which is necessary for the support 
of the Army or the Navy or any of the forces of the United 
States. Under any ordinary circumstances, I would as strenu- 
ously as any other Member of the Senate fight any proposition 
allowing the Government of the United States to go into the 
general mercantile and trading business, which is exactly what 
this bill does along certain lines. However, the purpose of the 
bill is good; there is no question about that, and it is presented 
here as a war necessity. It may be absolutely necessary that 
the Government should not only have the right to purchase for 
itself the minerals actually needed, but, to assist the Govern- 
ment in that purpose, that it should have the right to purchase 
the ores or the minerals, and then to allocate them to different 
private individuals by sale. It is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to have the power to dispose of these minerals and sub- 
stances so purchased by sale to private individuals. Adopting 
that as the line suggested by the committee, and upon which 
they ask the Senate to legislate, I have simply devoted myself 
to an attempt to so word the bill by a few changes as to carry 
out and restrict that purpose. It is almost impossible for me 
to explain the proposition which I have in mind fully until all 
the various amendments I have in mind have been offered. 

I will call the attention of the Senator to section 2 of the 
bill. If it is amended by the Senate, as I propose to amend it, 
it will then read: 

Sec. 2. That the President is authorized from time to time to pur- 
chase such necessaries and to enter into, to accept, to transfer, and 
to assign contracts for the purchase of same, to provide storage facili- 
ties for and store the same, to provide or improve transportation facili- 
ties, and to use, distribute, or allocate said necessaries, or to sell the 
same at reasonable prices above the purchase or production cost thereof. 

I shall offer that amendment following the word “ prices,” 
so that the Government will be restricted in offering for sale 
any such mineral or mineral products to a sum above the cost, 
or, in other words 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico rose, 

Mr. FALL, I will yield in just a moment, if my colleague 
will allow me to explain the amendment. So that the Govern- 
ment would not be in a position where, through its taxing 


power, it could waive all costs and sell mineral products at a 
lower price than it would be possible for the individual en- 
gaged in the production to sell the same at. Otherwise, of 
course, without limitation of this kind, there would be an instru- 
ment placed in the hands of the Government through which 
the Government could monopolize the purchase or sale of every 
ounce of minerals mentioned in this bill. I now yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I wanted to sug- 
gest an amendment to the amendment just offered by my col- 
league—where he has “ above the purchase or production cost 
thereof,” to insert the word “average "—for this reason: 

It is contemplated that as to certain of these metals, and per- 
haps a great many of them, the Government will buy at differ- 
ent prices, depending upon the cost of transportation and other 
factors; and it was in the contemplation of some of us who were 
connected with the framing of the bill that the Government 
should have the power to buy at different prices, and then sell 
to the industries using the metals at the average cost or at an 
average reasonable cost. I think that meets with the idea 
which my colleague has suggested, but would give the latitude 
which I think ought to be permitted. 

Mr. FALL. I think possibly we might get together, then, 
by striking out the word “above,” which is in the amendment 
which I have not yet offered, but which I intend to offer, and 
saying “at not less than the purehase or production cost 
thereof.” I do not think my object, at any rate, would be 
achieved by allowing the Government to purchase manganese 
at so much per ton and radium at so much per gram and then 
taking the cost price of the minerals between manganese upon 
the one extreme and radium upon the other to average the 
price, because that would put all the producers of clay and of 
every other material out of business. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am quite certain we are both 
thinking along the same lines and want to accomplish the same 
purpose, 

Mr. FALL. I think so. The first amendment has not yet 
been adopted, as I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, No; the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the senior and the junior Senators from New Mexico to this 
proposition to see whether or not we are prepared to accept 
what I regard as a very radical departure from the ordinary 
methods, not only of doing business by private individuals, 
but the ordinary methods of doing business on the part of the 
Government. 

As I understand the suggestion of the junior Senator from 
New Mexico, not only made this morning but very strikingly 
presented when this bill was under consideration a day or two 
ago, the idea is to enable the Government to pay to one pro- 
ducer of manganese or any article mentioned in this bill a 
given price and to another producer of the same article an 
entirely different price, and then the amendment of the Sen- 
ator will be to average, in the sale of the article, the high and the 
low price paid to those two individuals. Now, do the Senators 
think—and I ask this question of both the Senators from New 
Mexico—that that is the only way in which we can practically 
handle the proposition, namely, to authorize some instrumental- 
ity of the Government to pay different prices to different indi- 
viduals for the same product and then to put all of those prices, 
so to speak, into one class and then strike an average and sell 
upon that average? 

It seems to me that is a very dangerous plan to pursue in 
handling the business of the country. It permits the Govern- 
ment to pay an enormous price to A because his business is 
unprofitable or because he labors under disadvantages in pro- 
ducing the article and to pay only a reasonable price to B. A 
might get $150,000 a gram for radium because it was difficult 
for him to produce it; B might get only $10,000 a gram be- 
cause he is geographically so situated as to be able to produce 
it very cheaply. 

Has the Senator thought of the problem that is presented in 
handling the public business in this way? 

Mr. FALL. I had offered exactly that objection in answer to 
the suggestion of my colleague, who is assisting in placing the 
bill before the Senate, and for that reason I stated before offer- 
ing it, before the first amendment was disposed of, that I should 
offer an amendment, to follow the word “ prices,” in line 21, 
that the Government should not dispose of any of these products 
so bought by it for anything less, at any rate, than the cost price 
to the Government of the product, which would prevent the Gov- 
ernment absolutely monopolizing the product by averaging the 
prices and doing away with the individual barter and trade in 
like products. 
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I have finally forced myself into the condition of mind where 
I will agree that if it is necessary for the Government to have 
these extreme powers of a trading company, as a war measure, 
I will vote for it; but I do not want to destroy all individual 
initiative or competition. I think, if I may be allowed to express 
my views a little beyond the present measure, that this Govern- 
ment would be in a great deal better business if it were offering 
inducements for the initiative of the individual, rather than 
through insidious methods, continually insisting upon going 
into competition with the individual itself, and necessarily tak- 
ing over, sooner or later, all business in the United States. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator know whether the com- 
mittee has gone over with the heads of the departments or Cabi- 
net officials these various metals and products, so as to know 
whether it is necessary to have this power to produce these iden- 
tical things; or is this a catch-all, put in here to take in every- 
thing they can think of? 

For instance, I notice here sodium and potassium. We have 
already provided by legislation for them. How many more 
things are there here that we have provided for, or that are not 
necessary? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, without assuming to answer for 
the committee, I think I can say that they have gone over the 
list of these minerals with the heads of the departments; and 
if the Senator will examine the House bill he will discover that 
the Senate committee has excluded from_the list a very large 
number of minerals which were inserted in the House bill. I 
want to say that in my judgment the Senate committee has not 
only worked very faithfully, but has finally arrived at a com- 
promise such as I can force myself to accept, when I never could 
have supported anything along the lines of the original House 
bill at all. I think the committee has done its best; but it is 
impossible for individual Senators to understand what work 
they have done and what they are willing to agree to do now in 
strengthening their work, unless we take up the entire bill and 
see what it means. If it is necessary, I will go through it first, 
without offering the amendments which I propose to offer, with 
the permission of the members of the committee, and under- 
take to explain it as I go along. 

First, Mr. President, the purpose of the bill is to allow the 
Government of the United States to trade in the minerals men- 
tioned here. It is said that it is necessary for the Government 
of the United States to have that power of purchase and sale 
and contract, so that they may make a contract, for instance, 
two years ahead, justifying the producer of these minerals or 
the miner or the prospector producing the ores in devoting his 
time to the production, with the knowledge that he will receive 
a remunerative price for the product, and that it will not be 
subject to monopoly at the hands of private individuals, through 
which, after expending great time and large amounts of money, 
he might find himself in the situation that has resulted in the 
ease of the molybdenum production, for instance, and in the 
production of one or two other minerals. I refer to cases 
where, stimulated by a great price, miners have invested thou- 
sands of dollars not only in opening up the ore bodies and pro- 
ducing the minerals themselves, but also in erecting reduction 
plants for reducing the minerals, for concentrating, or for re- 
duction in other ways, and then have found that the price has 
slumped 100 or 200 or 300 per cent, and that it was impossible 
for them to pursue the industry. There are wrecks of such 
mining enterprises now in the States of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and other of the mining States of the Rocky Mountain region. 

These are the facts: The committee has undoubtedly sought 
to avoid exactly that result as it is now and may be through the 
monopolization of the production by a few individuals, by 
allowing the Government to offer inducements to these miners 
and prospectors, or the smelter or reduction men, or capitalists, 
who must put their money in before the minerals can be pro- 
duced, allowing them a price which will justify them in continu- 
ing their production and reduction of the minerals. Now, this 
is the object of the bill. It has been thought best by the com- 
mittee to give the Government trading power to enable them to 
do that, because otherwise they would not have the power to 
allocate to the different individual enterprises in this country 
the proportionate amount, for instance, of manganese or of 
other minerals which would be necessary for the continuous 
operation’ of such private enterprises. In other words, the 
Government in taking over the mineral will see that through 
no individual monopoly shall one firm or corporation or aggre- 
gation of firms or corporations secure the advantage, and put 
out of business the others. Under ordinary circumstances, I 
am as bitterly opposed to the general principle of the bill as 


any Member of the Senate could be—that is, that the Govern- 
ment should become an ordinary trading enterprise. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, if that is the object of the 
bill, of course I shall not object; but take manganese: I am 
informed—I do not know whether the information is correct 
or not—that since the war broke out, and the necessity has 
arisen, we are now producing enough manganese in this coun- 
try, and that it will not be necessary to import much more, if 
any more. As I say, I do not know whether that is correct or 
no 

Mr. FALL, I do not think that is entirely correct. The pro- 
duction of manganese has very largely increased in this coun- 
try; there is no question of that; but we are still dependent to 
some extent on Brazilian manganese, and the very fact that a 
delegation from a certain other South American country js 
here now, engaged in an attempt to make a commercial treaty 
with this country, speaks for itself, If the Senator will look 
into the matter, I think he will find that the manganese mines 
of Uruguay are being considered at this time. I do not think 
we have yet arrived at the point where we produce anything 
like enough manganese in this country. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the evidence be- 
fore the committee is that we have not yet nearly reached the 
point where we produce all the manganese that we require, but 
that the supply is increasing quite rapidly; and it is hoped 
that in a short time we may be producing all that we require. 
As I say, however, that point has not yet been reached, by con- 
siderable; and one of the very important purposes of this bill 
is to assure an ample supply of manganese. 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President, to reiterate what I have said, the 
purpose of section 2 of the bill is to allow the Government of 
the United States not only to go into the open market and pur- 
chase but to allocate and sell the goods purchased to individuals, 
and also to allow the Government to enter into long-time con- 
tracts which will stimulate such production and guarantee the 
producer against loss. This is the purpose, generally speak- 
ing, of section 2; and I have simply sought to amend it in 
words, to make it—as I thought, and as I think, the committee 
agree—convey the meaning of the committee a little more 
clearly. Therefore the next amendment which I should offer 
would be to strike out the word “ necessaries,” on line 17, page 
21, and insert the words “the same,” and then to follow. that 
by inserting, after the word “prices” and before the colon, 
on line 21, the words “ not less than the purchase or production 
cost thereof.” I shall offer those amendments at the proper 
time. 

Section 3 is the section which undoubtedly caused the com- 
mittee more thought than any other portion of the bill, and one 
which gave me more trouble than any other in my considera- 
tion of it, because, in my judgment, it is the most important 
part of the bill. Section 3 was intended to give the President 
authority to requisition and take over any of these minerals, 
and then to take over any lands or deposits of such minerals 
which were idle, and then to take over any plants of any kind 
or character for the reduction of such ores and the production 
of such minerals as were not being operated or were being only 
partially operated, so that he might commandeer and take over 
the plants, take over the idle mines and deposits, and might 
then also requisition the minerals, at a price to be fixed by him, 
when he saw fit, and if it were necessary. 

I shall offer amendments to section 3 as follows: 

On page 22 to strike out, after the word “ necessaries,” down 
to and including the word “ same ” on line 17—in other words, to 
strike out “to provide storage facilities for and to store the 
same "—because exactly that power is given a little farther 
along in the same section. The words “and to use, distribute, 
allocate, or sell the same” would be left in; likewise the words 
“ and also to requisition and take over any undeveloped.” After 
the word “ undeveloped” insert the word “or,” so as to read 
“ undeveloped or insufficiently developed or operated.” Strike 
out the word “or,” in line 20, the first word in the line, so as 
to read “ insufficiently developed or operated idle land.” Strike 
out the word “or” after “land” and insert a comma, and 
insert the word “ or“ between the words“ deposit“ and “ mine,” 
so as to read “deposit or mine.” Following the word“ mine” 
insert the words “and any idle or partially operated,” so that 
it would read “ deposit or mine, and any idle or partially oper- 
ated smelter, or plant, or part thereof, producing or, in his 
judgment, capable of producing said necessaries, and to develop 
and operate.” Strike out the words “the same” and insert the 
words “such mine or deposit and such smelter or plant.” Then 
the committee amendment proceeds “ either throught the agencies 
hereinafter mentioned, or under lease or royalty agreement, or 
in any other manner, and to store, use, distribute, allocate, or 
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sell the products thereof.” After the word “thereof,” line 1, 
page 23, is the principal amendment, which I think should be 
adopted, in the nature of a proviso, and which I shall offer: 

Provided, That no ores or metals, the principal money value of which 
consists in metals or minerals other than those specifically enumerated 
in section 1 hereof, shall be subject to requisition under the provisions 
of this act. 

That practically completes the suggestions which I would 
have to offer to the bill, with the exception—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 
Mr. FALL. If the Senator will allow me to make one further 
statement, I will yield. With the exception that unless there 
should be stricken from the next paragraph of section 3 all 
power of any kind or character to regulate wages, there should 
be adopted certain words which would make it plain and clear 
as to what wages might be regulated by the Government. 
Therefore I have prepared an amendment after the word 
“thereof,” on line 25, page 23, to insert the words “so requisi- 
tioned or taken over,“ striking out articles or substances ” and 
inserting the word “ necessaries,” so that it would apply gen- 
erally to articles or substances used directly. It would read: 

Of necessaries used, manufactured, produced, or mined therein, and 
the employment, control, and compensation of employees. 

After the word “employees” and before the period I would 
insert the words “therein or thereupon,” so that it would be 
perfectly clear that the Government would not have the power 
to regulate the wages of employees in these mining industries 
generally, but only the power, which, of course, would neces- 
surily follow even without this provision, to regulate the wages 
in the commandeered or requisitioned plants or mines. I now 
yield to the Senator from Montana. I will yield the floor, simply 
offering the amendments. 

Mr. WALSH. I was about to suggest to the Senator that the 
expression “partially operate” a smelter would not be a very 
definite term. 

Mr. FALL. No. 

Mr. WALSH. I rather imagine the Senator did not intend 
to authorize the commandeering of a smelter that was in opera- 
tion but not operated to its full capacity. 

Mr. FALL. I was simply attempting, I may say to the Sena- 
tor, to make little more clear the language of the bill, and my 
purpose was to change it just as little as possible. However, 
smelters, as the Senator knows, as well as concentration and 
other reduction plants, are often built in units. Now, suppose 
the private operator is only operating one unit, for instance, 
or a half Jozen units of a concentrating plant, and many of 
these ores are treated by concentration. Suppose the President 
fi.ds that there is a capacity for the treatment of a thousand 
tons of ore per day of antimony or of other minerals, and that 
the unit in use by the owners will only treat 100 tons, should 
he stand and allow the 900 tons to go untreated or be com- 
pelled to provide through the appropriation here for the con- 
struction of a smelter or a concentrating plant with a capacity 
te treat the 900 tons per day, when the plant is there lying idle 
or only partially operated? > 

Mr. WALSH. I can suggest to the Senator another condition. 
Not entirely in separate units, not capable of utilization as a 
distinct entity, a man might be operating a dozen furnaces. 
The owner for his own purpose would be operating only nine of 
them, or he might be operating ten or allow one to lie idle. The 
bill with the amendment suggested by the Senator would au- 
thorize the Government to take them over. 

Mr. FALL. Of course, it is almost impossible to word a 
general law so that it will cover and specifically care for every 
particular case. I assume that Mr. Baruch or the Bureau of 
Mines or whoever administers the law would not take over 
nine-tenths of the unit because one-tenth was lying idle, but 
would simply say to the operators, “ We will furnish you with 
the ore, if you have it not; we will furnish you by priority 
orders with the coke necessary for you to operate, and if you do 
not accept this proposition then we will be compelled to take 
over the other units and operate them.” It would conduce to 
economy, and possibly that may be the economy referred to by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the letter upon the table. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask the Senator from Montana, if the 
Senator from New Mexico will pardon me, if the construction 
which he places upon the amendment suggested by the Senator 
from New Mexico would not be applicable to the bill as it is 
drawn; that is to say, under the bill would not the President 
or the instrumentality selected for the exigencies of this act 
when it shall be enacted into law have the authority to requisi- 
tion a smelter that was not in operation? I was wondering, if 
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the Senator was offering a criticism upon the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from New Mexico because it permitted 
the requisition of a smelter that was not in operation, whether 
the same criticism would not apply to the bill itself. 

Mr. WALSH. I dare say the words “ insufficiently operated ” 
would cover it. 

Mr. FALL. Those words would be stricken out if my amend- 
ment were adopted. Any “idle or partially operated smelter” 
would be the wording of the section if my amendment were 
adopted. 

Mr. WALSH. Those are qualifying words. 

Mr. FALL. The “insufficiently operated” would only apply 
to mineral deposits and the “ partially operated” would apply 
to smelters. 

I proceed in order then, having made this explanation to 
offer the amendments. The first amendment I believe is pending. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What is that amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 2, page 21, line 16, before the 
word “enter” and after the word “to” insert “ purchase such 
necessaries and to.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. i 

Mr. FALL. In iine 17 I move to strike out the word “ neces- 
saries” and insert in lieu thereof the word “same.” 

The Secretary. In line 17, page 21, strike out the word 
“ necessaries ” and insert the word “same,” so that if amended 
it will read: t 

That the President is authorized from time to time to purchase such 
necessaries and to enter into, to accept, to transfer, and to assign con- 
tracts for the production or purchase of same. 

Mr. FALL. That is simply to make it comply with the 
amendment already adopted. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. After the word “prices,” and before the colon, 
in line 21, I move to insert the words “at not less than the 
purchase cost or production cest thereof.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not suppose there will be 
any immediate reason why that could not be done. I may, how- 
ever, suggest that at the conclusion of the war the Government 
may have on hand some of these minerals which can not then 
be sold for such prices. Might we not leave it as it is worded 
in the bill and say “ reasonable prices“? 

Mr. FALL. I could not agree, as far as I am concerned, to 
leave it “reasonable prices,” because that puts the Government 
in precisely 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am willing to accept the 
amendment presented by my colleague. We can take care of 
the after-war situation when it comes. 

Mr, FALL. Congress can see to that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If it thinks best to do so. 

Mr. FALL. I very much fear the result unless you do pro- 
vide that the Government shall not have, through its power to 
raise funds, the power to produce minerals to its advantage in 
the market and put every individual producer out of business. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The purpose of my colleague is 
highly commendable, and I agree to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 21, line 21, after the words “ rea- 
sonable prices“ insert the words “ at not less than the purchase 
cost or production cost thereof.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. FALL. In section 3, page 22, after the word “ neces- 
saries,” in line 16, I move to strike out the comma and the 
words “ to provide storage facilities for and to store the same.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FALL. It is there in two or three places, I will say to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. In line 19, after the word “undeveloped,” I 
move to strike out the comma and insert the word “ or.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL, I move to strike out the first word “or,” in 
line 20. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. I move to strike out the word “or” between the 
word “land ” and the word “ deposit“ in line 20. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. After the word “deposit” I move to insert the 
word “or,” and after the word “mine” to insert the words 
“and any idle or partially operated.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. FALL. I wanted to suggest to the committee that where 
they have used the words “smelter or plant we ordinarily in 
mining terms use the term “or other reduction plant,” but I do 
not offer that as an amendment. It is simply a suggestion to the 
committee in case the committee thinks best to make the amend- 
ment. 

In lines 22 and 23 I move to strike out the words “ the same,” 
and in lieu of sueh words to insert: “such mine or deposit and 
such smelter or plant.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to have the Secretary report 
that amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 22, beginning with the word the,” 
at the end of line 22, strike out the same” and insert “such 
mine or deposit and such smelter or plant.” 

Mr. FALL. I should like to modify that by striking out the 
word “and” after the. word “deposit,” and before the word 
“such” and insert “or,” so as to read: 

velop and o te such mine or d t or such smelter or 
3 rough the agencies hereinafter — tioned, or under lease 
or royalty N 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I understood the Senator from New Mex- 
ico had an amendment to offer on page 22, line 22, after the 
word “ necessaries” by inserting “ or either of them.” 

Mr. FALL. I thank the Senator for reminding me of that. 
‘After the word “necessaries,” in line 22, I move to insert the 
words “ or either of them.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. The next amendment is, after the word “ thereof,” 
in line 1, page 23, to insert a proviso. 

The Srcrerary. On page 23, line 1, after the word “ thereof,” 
insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no ores or metals the principal . . value of which 
consists in metals or minerals other than those specifically enumerated 
in section 1 hereof shall be subject to requisition under provisions 
of this act. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. I think the chairman of the committee having 
in charge the bill has some amendments to the next paragraph, 
on the same page or on the following page. I will only suggest 
at the present moment that on page 24, line 1, the words “ ar- 
ticles or substances” be stricken out and the word “ neces- 
saries ” be inserted in lieu thereof. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Before that is reached I wish to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. FALL. I have another amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is right at this point that the amend- 
ment I desire to offer comes in. 

Mr. FALL, I understand, but I thought the chairman had 
a general amendment to it. If there are to be any other amend- 
ments to be offered now, I have another amendment that I will 
offer, coming before this present amendment, 

On page 23, after the word “ thereof,” in line 25, I move to 
insert the words “so requisitioned or taken over and.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. The words “articles and substances” should be 
stricken out and the word “necessaries” inserted in lieu 
thereof, because it is evidently the intention of the committee 
to confine the materials to those mentioned specifically in the 
bill, which are covered by the generic term “ necessaries.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 24, line 1, strike out the words 
“ articles or substances and in lieu insert necessaries.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. On page 24, after the word “ employees,” in line 
8, and before the period, I move to insert the words “ therein 
or thereupon.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, that concludes the amendments I 
desire to offer. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, to be inserted on page 23, line 1. I desire that it should 
be placed after the word “thereof”; but if the proviso of the 
Senator from New Mexico has been inserted, it would come after 
that. The amendment which I offer reads: 

There shall be established such headquarters and offices for the ad- 
ministrative force authorized herein at such point west of the Missouri 
River as he may deem proper. 

That is, the President, as it refers to the power of the Presi- 
dent. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that this will not only relieve, 
to some extent, at least, the congestion which exists in Wash- 
ington by having so many employees located here—and, as I 
understand, there are 500 arriving every day—but the principal 
object in proposing the amendment is to have these officers in 
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the part of the country where the miners may see them and 

talk with them, and not have to get on a train and travel two 

T three thousand miles in order to contract and agree with 
em. 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President, will the Senator from Colorado 
yleld for a moment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. Does not the Senator think it would be best to 
have his proposed amendment attached to section 5, which is 
the administrative section of the bill? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I thought the amendment should be in- 
serted at the point where the authority is proposed to be con- 
ferred ; but I have no objection to having the amendment placed 
at any point where it is appropriate—at the end of section 5, 
if necessary, and if that is the proper place for it. 

Mr. FALL, That is the administrative proviso, and the Sena- 
tor’s amendment might come as an addition to that section. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. I move that the amendment 
be inserted at the end of line 6, on page 25. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wish the Senator would again 
state his amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The amendment I propose is to insert: 

There shall be established such headquarters and offices for the ad- 

uthorized herein at such point west of the Missouri 
River as he may proper. 


That is, as the President may deem proper. 

Mr. President, I want to explain that amendment a little fur- 
ther before proceeding on another line. In the first place, the 
operation of this bill is going to be confined to the Rocky Moun- 
tain region ; nine-tenths, yes, probably ninety-nine one-hundredths 
of that which is to be done in the way of execution of contracts, 
in the examination of mines, the taking over of mines and 
smelters, is going to have its base of operation in the Rocky 
Mountain Region, for there is located really the great mineral 
wealth of our country; that is where these minerals are found. 
A man of ordinary means may have a prospect which gives 
promise of the production of some of the metals; he may have a 
partially developed mihe or he may have closed down his mine 
because of the fact that prices were not such as would justify 
him to work it. All of these things mean that those men are 
poor, that they can not afford to get on the train, come down to 
Washington, and probably spend weeks and weeks for the purpose 
of getting an agreement with the Government as to the taking 
over of their mines. For that reason it seems to me that the 
President ought to be authorized to designate some central place 
in the mining region, or, so far as that is concerned, several 
central places, because I think that there ought to be some way 
of administering this law economically. The only way it can be 
economically administered would be by having a central place, 
and then such subsidiary places as the department might deem 


Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. Would it not be better to have a branch of the 
service in each of the mining States? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know that that is necessary ; but 
I 3 willing that that may be done if found to be 
n 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am in hearty 
sympathy with what the Senator from Colorado suggests, if it 
should be necessary; but I am inelined to believe that what is 
intended to be accomplished by the amendment proposed by the 
Senator is now provided for in the bill. If the Senator will 
look at the language in lines 5 and 6, on page 25, he will find 
that it reads: Both in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, as the President may deem essential.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I know, Mr. President, but we are con- 
tinually lacking in the proper amount of activities in our west- 
ern country, while Washington is overcrowded; so I think it 
would be better to adopt this amendment. It ‘is not impera- 
tive upon the part of the Government or upon the part of the 
President to do this, but it would be a suggestion that Congress 
thought it was wise that some at least of the administrative 
offices should be located in the section of country where the 
miners are located, so that they could personally communicate 
and do business with the officers of the Government. 

I have not any doubt that it would conduce to expedition; I 
have no doubt it would work to the benefit uf all concerned. 
Take an ordinary miner, who probably has not a hundred dollars, 
but who has a prospect; he may have a mine which may develop 
into a very valuable property; he wants to present its merits to 
the Government, and the only means that he has of doing so is to 
sit down and write to the authorities. What can such a man 
describe in writing? Of course, that might work properly if 
the authorities took proper interest in the matter, but the 
chances are that there will be thousands of such eases. The 
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manner in which a man talks to a Government employee, the 
manner in which he can tell him the facts of the case, is not 
the same as putting it in writing. All men are not gifted in the 
art of writing. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought to have the head- 
quarters close to the section of country where the mines are 
to be taken over or aided or assisted by the Government, or 
where contracts are to be made with relation to the production 
of the mines. I think this clause should be inserted at the 
point where the language reads: ‘ Both in the District of Colum. 
bia and elsewhere, as the President may deem essential.” 

It would be a suggestion to the President, at least, that would 
expedite the operation and secure more efficient working of the 
bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing has, in my opinion, performed a difficult task in an eminently 
satisfactory manner and is entitled to the thanks of the Senate 
and the country. There was referred to it a bill which had 
passed the House which was devoid of any redeeming features. 
Indeed, the measure called for the condemnation of the people. 
Instead of being a bill for the “national security and defense 
and to encourage the production and the conservation of ores, 
metals, and minerals,” which it pretended to be, it was a meas- 
ure which weakened the national security and obstructed the 
national defense, and discouraged production of ores, metals, 
and minerals, and also in its operations would have prevented 
the conservation of the same. 

There is a class of people who entertain the view that the 
National Government must enter into all private concerns and 
control the domestic and business lives and activities of the 
people. This view finds expression in measures which occasion- 
ally find their way into both branches of Congress. 

For a number of years there has been a propaganda carried 
on in the United States having for its object the withdrawal of 
all public mineral lands from entry by private persons. The 
scheme contemplated that the Government should either directly 
engage in mining operations, and, of course, in the smelting and 
reduction of the ores, or that it should establish a system of leas- 
ing under which the mineral lands should be worked. 

The folly of any attempt by the Government to engage in the 
mining business is so obvious that it is incomprehensible how 
any rational person could entertain a view of that character. 
The experience of our Government, as well as other nations 
that have engaged in the leasing of mineral lands, ought to have 
been so illuminating as to successfully combat the efforts of the 
proponents of the leasing system. I regret to say that there have 
been and still are persons in official positions who have been 
and still are enthusiastic advocates of this obnoxious form of 
paternalism. Within a very recent period a very strong effort 
was made by the Interior Department to embark the Govern- 
ment upon the plan of working mining claims containing radium 
ores. The plan also contemplated the erection by the Govern- 
ment of the necessary works and plants for the reduction of the 
ores and the manufacture of the finished product. Certainly 
the evidence brought to our attention, the governmental in- 
efficiency in business matters and in the conduct of the business 
affairs committed to its care, ought to lead the people, and cer- 
tainly public officials, to a very careful scrutiny of measures 
which have for their object the embarkation of the Govern- 
ment upon the sea which has been properly and justly recog- 
nized as belonging to private endeavor. The Government has 
a broad field for the exercise of its legitimate functions. Our 
Nation is combating a system which has been developed under 
a school of thought that recognized the Government as omnip- 
otent,in all things, and which did not differentiate between the 
rights of the people and the powers and functions of the Govern- 
ment. 

Germany has suffered from Prussian absolutism, from the 
theory that the Government has the right to engage in every 
line of industry and treat the individuals as mere pawns to be 
used for the Government's aggrandizement. Centralization of 
power in a monarch or in a bureaucracy means the stripping of 
the people of power, rights, and privileges inherent in, them. 
The reign of democracy does not mean the triumph of bu- 
reaucracy or the consolidation of power in the hands of a 
limited few. There can be no democratization of a people with- 
out the possession by the people of power. It is important to 
keep in mind always the distinction between legitimate and 
proper governmental powers and the authority and rights re- 
served to the people. It is easy to find pretexts for depriving 


the masses of their liberties or invading in any way their 
reserved rights. 

These observations are rather general in their character and 
may not be quite germane to the bill under consideration, They 


have been prompted by the House bill, which the measure re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Mines and Mining is-a sub- 
stitute for, and by the clamor of some that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall ignore the States and the reserved powers of the 
people, strike down the police powers of the States, and take 
over not only the governmental functions of the States but also 
become the proprietor of the business enterprises and the in- 
dustries of the people. Under some strange malady there are 
those who feel that the Government could run the factories, 
operate the mines and mills and smelters and the industries 
and. enterprises that have made this a rich and mighty Nation, 
better than could the people themselves; and yet when we come 
into contact with the bureaus and departments of the Govern- 
ment we see the inefficiency, the enormous cost measured by 
the results, and the failure of the Government to handle busi- 
ness affairs with the same ability and success that characterize 
private individuals. It would be an unfortunate condition, in 
my mind, to have only one employer, and that the Government, 
and to have it the owner of all property, the determiner of the 
lives and callings of the people. 

The House bill subjected the mining and smelting business of 
the country to the control of governmental agencies and bureaus. 
It provided for a comprehensive and destructive licensing sys- 
tem. It imposed pains and penalties that were vicious. It was 
altogether an unworthy, reactionary, and dangerous bill. The 
Senate bill which we are now considering gives ample evidence 
that it was drawn with broader vision and with a clearer recog- 
nition of the spirit and genius of our Government and the 
American people, and upon lines far more sane and progressive. 
Nevertheless, I regret that it was felt necessary that a measure 
of the character of the one under consideration should be 
reported. 

I dislike to set up my judgment against the judgment of the 
members of the committee and those who have given so much 
thought and attention to this question. And it can be truth- 
fully stated that those who have not participated in the hear- 
ings of the committee and are not familiar with the facts 
brought to the attention of the committee are not in a position 
to speak so authoritatively upon the question involved as the 
members of the committee. This bill proceeds upon the 
hypothesis that without some governmental interposition metals 
needed by the Government or in the production of the war 
necessities will not be available. The theory seems to be that 
because some rare metals have not been produced in the United 
States, but have been imported from foreign countries, they 
will not be available for use during the war unless the Govern- 
ment becomes interested in some fashion in their production. 

No one denies the right or power or duty of the Government 
to acquire wherever possible whatever is necessary to prepare 
the Nation for its duties as a belligerent. The war, of course, 
must be won, and every power of the Government must be 
brought into play for the purpose of winning the war. If the 
Government requires ships, it is its duty to requisition ships 
where they can be found or to build them with all possible 
dispatch. If it lacks powder, it is its duty to procure it, and, if 
necessary, to build powder factories. If it needs sulphur, or 
graphite, or manganese, or any of the minerals or metals re- 
ferred to in this bill, it possesses ample authority to make con- 
tracts for the purchase of the same. No one could criticize a 
measure that conferred upon the administration authority to 
buy whatever metals or minerals or other things that it needs 
in order to equip the Nation for this great undertaking, and by 
various bills the President and various departments and gov- 
ernmental agencies have been authorized to take possession of 
not only personal property but of real estate when needed for 
governmental purposes. There has been no hesitation upon 
the part of the legislative branch of the Government to give 
to the Executive ample authority to requisition whatever prop- 
erty was needed in the prosecution of the war. Nor has there 
been any withholding of appropriations for all such purposes. 
I have been inclined to the view that ample authority has been 
given to the executive branch of the Government to procure 
either or all of the metals described in this bill; that is, all that 
were necessary for governmental purposes. 

And when I say for governmental purposes I mean not only 
such as would be used directly by the Government or some 
employer or some arm of the Government, but such as might 
be necessary by private individuals or corporations who were 
producing munitions or other supplies needed by the Nation. 
The Government now has the authority to go into the market 
and contract for any of the ores or minerals or metals de- 
scribed in this bill. In my opinion the President or agencies 
of the Government have the authority now to enter into con- 
tracts for the purchase of any of the necessaries described in 
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section 1 of this bill if those necessaries are required by the 
Government or in the production of articles which the Govern- 
ment needs in the prosecution of the war. 

The dangerous and disturbing feature of the bill is that 
which authorizes the Government to take over any undeveloped 
or insufficiently developed or operated or idle land or deposit 
or mine, smelter, or plant and to develop and operate the 
same. As stated, the Government can acquire, in my opinion, 
all that our country can produce of the metals and minerals 
referred to by paying a suitable price therefor. We all know 
that the prices paid for some of these rare metals has in- 
creased very much during the past year and that the increase 
in the price has greatly increased production. Sulphur is men- 
. tioned in this bill. We know that a number of sulphur proper- 
ties have been shut down for years because of the limited 
demand and the small price paid for the same. With increased 
demand and with a rising price many of these sulphur proper- 
ties are being resuscitated and the output is being largely in- 
creased. The same is true of manganese. The demand for 
manganese ores has greatly increased because of the increased 
production of steel, particularly steel for ordnance purposes. 

Because of our lack of shipping and the difficulty of securing 
manganese from Spain and other foreign countries attention 
has been attracted to the manganese deposits in our own coun- 
try, and the result is that thousands of tons of manganese are 
now being produced in the United States where formerly only 
hundreds of tons were mined, and, if an adequate price is paid, 
the output of manganese ores will be sufficient within a very 
short time to meet all demands, not only of the Government 
but of the people of our country. Because the demand for 
tungsten has increased and the importations have decreased, 
already the result is the development of tungsten properties, 
and, with prices sufficiently high to justify increased produc- 
tion, there will be growing activity, and within a short time 
the needs of the Government and the people satisfied. High 
prices stimulate production in the products of men's genius and 
labor. There is no contention that these rare metals do not 
exist in the United States. Indeed, the theory of the bill is 
that they are to be found in our country, but that their devel- 
opment has been restricted and the output has been insufficient 
to meet current demands. The law of supply and demand has 
a field for operation in the matter of the metals under consid- 
eration. If these minerals and metals are in the United States 
and they can be produced, then it would. seem that their produc- 
tion depends solely upon the question of the price of the same. 
If a price sufficiently high is paid for these metals, they can be 
procured. We all know that the history of our country has 
demonstrated that our mineral output has depended upon the 
demands of the people. No matter how limited the supply of 
lead or zine or any.other metal or mineral, if the price was 
sufficiently inviting to induce capital to engage in its produc- 
‘tion, then the necessary capital was forthcoming and the re- 
quirements of the people were met. 

The view of Senators who have spoken in advocacy of this 
bill seems to be that without this or some similar measure of 
relief we can not procure the minerals and metals which the 
Government needs and which the people at this time require. 
As I have indicated, I do not share this view. In my opinion, 
if the Government or those who require these metals will state 
what is needed, they will have no difficulty in contracting for 
the required products, providing that they are willing to pay an 
adequate price therefor. The owners of sulphur, or radium, or 
tungsten, or graphite properties will develop the same if they 
are assured of a profitable market for their products. 

Senators have stated that it was not the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to operate mines and smelters, that the power con- 
ferred by section 3 would not be exercised except in some ex- 
treme cases, 

As stated, I shall vote for this bill, but I shall do so reluc- 
tantly and with misgivings. I am afraid that it will prove a 
very expensive experiment and fail in the accomplishment of 
the beneficent results which are prophesied as the fruits of its 
enactment. I am so anxious that nothing shall be done to im- 
pede in any possible way the war work which our country is 
performing that I hesitate to withhold assent to measures 
which executive departments aver are contributory to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. I can see that the enforcement 
of this bill along rational and conservative lines may be of 
some benefit. In the hands of unwise administrators or selfish 
or incompetent persons it could be made an engine of oppression 
as well as a breeder of confusion and discord. 

The confidence that we have in the President, in his broad 
vision, and in his sagacious plans and policies, leads to the 
enactment of measures that in peace times would be regarded 
as extraordinary and startling in their nature. A confidence 


which we have exhibited so often, let me say in passing, is 
justified, and the wisdom and sagacity and greatness of the 
President become more apparent as the responsibilities placed 
upon him are multiplied. 

I have found it difficult to adjust my views upon all occa- 
sions to the situation which the war presents. Withdrawn 
from the field of carnage and legislating here far removed 
from the sounds of shot and shell, it is not always easy to 
remember that this Nation is engaged in the greatest war 
that has ever visited the world. The Constitution of our 
Government contemplates that war will call for the exercise 
of powers upon the part of the Federal Government which 
may be regarded, in the absence of a better term, as dormant 
or latent. So there are many measures which the exigencies 
of the war demand and which would be repugnant to our views 
in times of peace that we are now called upon to consider. I 
appreciate that this is a war measure, and can be constitu- 
tionally supported as such. As stated, I shall support it, but 
with apprehensions as to the results, but with the sincere hope 
that it will be even more successful and beneficent than its 
most earnest champions anticipate, : 

Mr. President, one of the reasons compelling me to support 
this bill is the high character of the members of the committee 
reporting it and also my knowledge of the patriotic and intelli- 
gent investigation which they have conducted in order to ascer- 
tain the facts relating to the question with which it attempts to 
deal. The House bill, as I have indicated, was so imperfect, 
defective, and oppressive, it would, if enacted into law, have 
produced such baneful and destructive consequences, that it 
deserved condemnation and defeat, The provisions of this bill 
that are most obnoxious to me are those permitting leasing and 
also authorizing the Government to engage in mining and 
smelting and all of the pursuits connected with the production 
of the ores, minerals, and metals described in this bill. The 
progress of our Nation has been so great under the stimulus 
of our democratic form of government and the competitive sys- 
tem that I look with profound concern upon the enactment of 
policies that change so radically our economic and industrial 
life. I do not mean to express approval of all of the conditions 
that have attended our industrial growth. There have been 
evils which needed correction, and wrongs, particularly to labor, 
that the future must prevent; but I am persuaded that the de- 
struction of private business and the taking over by the Gov- 
ernment of the industries, activities, and business concerns of 
the people will prove the destruction of our democratic form of 
government, and materially retard the progress and develop- 
ment, economically, industrially, politically, and in every other 
way, of our Nation and the American people. It will paralyze 
the genius of the American people. It will produce an atrophied 
condition, an economic stupefaction, so serious and deadly as 
will drag our Nation from its high and splendid station. 

There is nothing in what I have stated that is expressive of 
the view that the Government may not exercise proper and 
legitimate power, particularly over interstate commerce; nor 
do I want to be understood as contending that there may not 
be enterprises or concerns so clearly national and governmental 
in character as to justify their control and, indeed, ownership 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 1 would like to say to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that I think every member of the committee in 
ordinary times would violently oppose any such legislation as 
is proposed in this bill, and it is only tendered as a war measure. 

Mr. KING. As I have indicated, Mr. President, one of the 
serious objections to the bill is that which authorizes the 
agency or instrumentality created by this measure to take over 
and operate mines, mills, smelters, and all instrumentalities 
employed in the production of the metals and minerals men- 
tioned in the bill. The administrative agency carrying out the 
terms of the measure will be subjected to pressure by the 
owners of idle mining properties or mines which never- have 
and never can be operated at a profit. Unless there is the 
greatest vigilance and care employed, the Government will be 
subjected to heavy and irreparable losses. On the other hand, 
there will be the temptation upon the part of those enforcing 
the terms of the bill to increase their power and activities. 
The feeling will be that, backed by the Government, they can 
make unsuccessful mines, smelters, and mills paying and 
profitable ventures. It is human nature to seek to increase 
one’s authority and power, and where the results would prob- 
ably be beneficial if success were achieved, the inclination 
to exercise granted authority will be stronger. So, without 


in any way impugning the motives of those who may administer 
this bill, it, I think, can be said that there will be danger upon 


their part of engaging in the pursuits permitted by the bill 
and the following of a policy which will commit the Govern- 
ment to an invasion of the fields of private business, with con- 
sequent serious financial losses. 

I concede the wisdom, and indeed the necessity, of the Gov- 
ernment protecting itself as well as corporations and indi- 
viduals engaged in producing ordnance and war munitions and 
other things required by the Government in the prosecution of 
the war, and for that purpose and to that end entering into 
contracts for the purchase of articles whether they be metals 
or woolen or leather products. And I think it would be not only 
justifiable but prudent to extend those contracts for such a 
period of time os would insure with certainty and definiteness 
whatever the Government imperatively needs. It would be 
prudent for the Government, if it requires either or all of the 
metals mentioned in this bill, to make contracts for the purchase 
of the same; and if, in order to obtain satisfactory terms, it 
became necessary to make the contracts for a period of one or 
two years, such a course would not only be warranted but 
demanded. 

Nor can I see any Impropriety in creating an agency or 
bureau for the purpose of acquiring the metals needed by the 
Government. It is not against policies of this character that 
I venture any criticism. It is when war measures are enacted 
that contemplate or authorize the Government engaging in 
purely private enterprisés that I venture a most respectful 
dissent. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kimsy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am really very curious to 
know what the Senator would do in the circumstances, He is 
not a member of the committee, although we would have been 
very glad to have had his help; but now what would the Senator 
do? Take manganese, for instance. We are gathering the 
greater proportion of our supply of that ore from Brazil and 
have got to take ships that ought to be engaged in the transport 
service and send them to Brazil for manganese. We can not 
spare those ships; we need them for the transport service, and 
so we ought to get every pound of manganese ore that we can 
possibly secure in this country. How would the Senator do it? 

Take pyrites. We bring enormous quantities of pyrites from 
Spain. They are utilized in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
It is a tremendous task to take ships from the work that we 
should like to have them engaged in, the carrying of troops and 
the carrying of supplies over to our men, and send them to 
Spain for pyrites in order that sulphuric acid may be produced 
for use in the manufacture of munitions. We have got to keep 
our steel manufactures going or we will not be able to make 
cannon or shells, and we have got to have the manganese. So 
on down the list. Take platinum, take chromium, take the 
whole list of these things, and we have got to have them. We 
are nt war; these are not peace times; and what would the 
Senator do now in war conditions to keep going the industries 
of our country essential to the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the inquiry propounded by the 
Senator is a fair one. I think I have already answered his 
question by showing that there would be production of the 
metals and minerals covered by this bill, providing there was 
a sufficient demand and the price paid by the Government or 
those requiring the same were sufficiently high to induce private 
capital to enter the field of production. But, further, by way 
of reply, let me call attention to one or two of the metals re- 
ferred to in the bill. But first permit me to say that Senators 
who are not members of the committee have not had the ad- 
vantage of the extensive investigations made by the committee 
and the testimony of the numerous witnesses who appeared 
before the committee and gave the result of their experiences 
and investigation. Senators not of the committee are com- 
pelled to give their impressions based upon their own experi- 
ences or their judgment resulting from such information as 
they may possess, The testimony taken is found in a large 
volume consisting of several hundred pages. I only saw a 
copy of the testimony for a few minutes this morning. I 
hastily read the first 80 pages, and found frequent references 
therein to manganese, tungsten, and graphite. Mr. McBeth, who 
appeared before the committee, stated that there are numerous 
tungsten deposits in the United States, and that private enter- 
prise will produce a sufficient supply to meet all of the de- 
mands of the Government and of the trade. I insist, and that 
I think is a fair deduction from this testimony, that all that the 
Government needs to do in order to obtain the required 
amount of tungsten is to pay an adequate price therefor. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. JONES of New Mexico addressed the 
Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose the Government offer an adequate 
price; suppose they offer to pay a great big price for tungsten; 
and suppose a man has an undeveloped tungsten property. He 
understands perfectly well that he could get that price only 
while the war lasted, and the war may come to an end to-mor- 
row; the war may come to an end next week, or it may come 
te an end in six months from now. Will he be justified in spend- 
ing a couple of hundred thousand dollars to develop his property, 
to put a plant upon it, when he knows that the ore is of such 
low grade as that under all ordinary conditions he will not be 
able to market his product at a profit? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in my opinion there is no mineral 
or metal mentioned in this bill which can not be found in the 
United States in sufficient quantity for the Government’s need 
but what the Government can obtain it within a reasonable 
time, provided that it is willing to pay a fair and reasonable 
price. Of course, what would be a reasonable price in peace 
times, or if the metals were being mined and produced, would 
not be a reasonable price in war times, or if the mineral or 
metal were not being mined and suitable machinery for reducing 
ore when taken from the ground were not in existence. Any 
person owning property containing one of the rare metals men- 
tioned in this bill will, of course, demand a sufficient price for 
the product to justify him incurring the risk and hazard inci- 
dent to the developing and opening up a property and erecting 
the necessary machinery to reduce and smelt the ore. But the 
American business man has always been willing to take a 
hazard. We are constantly meeting with parallel situations. 
Many articles are being produced as a result of the war which 
prior to the war we imported. The high prices which the 
articles command in the market Jed the keen American business 
man into the unknown fields. He took his chances, but realized 
that the prices which he could command for the product when 
finished would amply reward him, and he therefore cheerfully 
subjected himself to the risk and danger that defeat would have 
produced. 

Take the question of radium. The domestic production is 
sufficient for the Government. It is not only procuring what is 
needed by our Government, but it has arranged that Great 
Britain and others of our allies shall get a portion if not all 
that they need. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it seems to me the reference 
made by the Senator is rather unfortunate for his argument. 
Radium in peace times has extensive uses, and in peace times 
it commands an extraordinary high price because of its use 
in the arts and in medicine. I have not any late information 
about the current price of radium, but I do not think the price 
to-day is in excess of what it was in peace times; so that there 
is a constant demand there, and yet I dare say there are many 
deposits of carnotite ore that are of such low grade that it 
would be unprofitable to work them in peace times, 

Take manganese, for instance. By reason of the higher pricey 
of manganese prevailing our production is increasing very 
gratifyingly, but we are still away below the needs of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. - 

Mr. HENDERSON. In that connection I should like to 
state—and it will also answer the question propounded by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]—that the production 
of manganese in the United States in 1917 was approximately 
115,000 tons, and we imported 655,885 tons; so that there was 
used in the United States in 1917 770,885 tons of 5 
The estimated production in the United States in 1918 is som 
thing above 200,000 tons. Now, the demand has increased; 
the uses are greater than they were before the war, and greater 
than they were in 1917; so that we will still be short in the 
production in the United States over 570,000 tons of manganese. 
If we can, through this bill, encourage the production in this 
country, which I understand in Montana is being worked out 
very satisfactorily now, we can put the United States on a 
self-sustaining basis in a few years, perhaps, in regard to that 
very metal. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana stated 
that I was unfortunate in mentioning radium. I mentioned 
radium because that is one of the so-called necessaries which 
is placed in this bill; and, doubtless, the purpose of the bill is 
to subject radium to the same control as every other article 
mentioned in the bill. Therefore, I was justified in adverting to 
radium. I say again that there is no necessity of including 
radium in the bill, This bill will not improve the market con- 
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ditions with respect to radium, and will not increase the produc- 
tion. Whatever the market demands are, if the radium is in the 
country it will be produced. Men have been engaged in the 
production of radium for a number of years, and have produced 
large quantities of radium, sufficient for the ordinary uses of 
our country, and they have radium now for exportation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that the carnotite fields 
that exist in the western part of Colorado and the eastern part 
of Utah are now practically not being mined at all. As I 
understand, there is no production going on. The last sales 
that I heard anything about were at $80,000 a gram. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the Government 
ought to go into the business of working the fields when there 
is no demgnd for the product? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; that is not the object, unless there is 
a demand. 

Mr. KING. If there were a demand, will not the Senator 
admit that the fields, if they have the ore, would be yielding it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It would depend entirely on whether or 
not it promised to be a durable demand. That would be a 
necessary feature, because there are a great many of these 
mines, and they are not worked at all at the present time, as 
I understand. There is not any production whatever. There 
has been some radium produced for a period of three or four 
years, but I doubt whether in all the world there is as much 
as 40 grams. That is a limited quantity. Of course it goes 
far; it is high priced; but it is not produced at the present 
time, as I understand. I think, as a matter of fact, that in- 
stead of the passage of this bill being a detriment to these 
mines, instead of its being a detriment to the production, if the 
demand exists, if the Government desires it, if it is essential to 
the Government, it would have a tendency to stimulate the 
industry instead of to depress it. 

Mr. KING. I do not believe in the Government performing 
the part of an eleemosynary institution and resuscitating a busi- 
ness that the needs of the public do not warrant. If there is 
no necessity for the business, then the Government ought not 
to take the money of the taxpayers and make contributions to 
the individual who may he engaged in a losing business. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSII. Speaking for the committee, I want to assure 
the Senator from Utah that no such idea actuated them or 
moved them to report this bill in these terms. The aid that 
this bill will give to miners is a mere incident, of no persuasive 
force with any member of the committee that I know anything 
about. We were constrained to report this bill because these 
things are necessary for the conduct of the war. It was in 
order that the industries of the country may be supplied, and 
that the war may go forward, the stimulation to the industries, 
so far as the miners are concerned, being but incidental. 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, I did not need the assurance 
of my distinguished friend from Montana to convince me of 
that fact; but the observation to which the Senator has just 
replied was rather in answer to the statement of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SHarnorH], and I did deduce from his 
remarks the idea that the purpose of this bill, or at least one 
of the effects of the bill, might be to stimulate this waning 
industry. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that as this 
bill was introduced in the House, or as it came over to us, I 
regard it as a great detriment. I do not like to see people in 
my State or in the western part of the country damaged or 
injured by reason of any legislation whatever. Consequently, 
we have attempted to guard it so that those injuries will not 
take place. That is all there is to it. If the Government does 
not need these metals, nobody desires to force them on the 
Government. There is nothing of that kind in any part of this 
bill. The Government is expecting to have extraordinary de- 
mands for certain rare metals, and under the present condi- 
tions they can not be produced. That being the case, the 
Government wants in some way to aid in getting that produc- 
tion; and that was our sole purpose in reporting this bill. 

Mr. KING. The difference between the Senator and myself 
arises from this fact: He asserts here very vehemently that 
without this bill the Government could not procure the rare 
metals described in this bill. 


In my judgment, as I have stated, the Government could pro- 
cure within a reasonable time any or all of the metals, ores, 
and minerals mentioned in this bill that can be found in the 
United States; and, in my opinion, it could procure them for a 
less price than under the plan contemplated by this bill. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that many of the metals and 
minerals mentioned in the bill have been produced at various 
times in the United States, but because of the lack of market 
their production has fallen off and, perhaps, in some cases prac- 
tically ceased. In the hearings Prof. Leith, one of the witnesses 
who testified before the committee, stated that some of the 
producers of graphite have closed down their property because 
of the uncertainty of the market. He further stated that there 
is an ample supply of graphite in the United States, and that 
“it is just a question of bringing it out.” There has been but 
a limited market for arsenic, and the domestic production there- 
fore has not been great. There is no necessity for the Govern- 
ment to engage in the production of arsenic. All that is re- 
quired is to pay a suitable price and the Government will obtain 
all and more than it requires. The sodium deposits in the 
United States are ample and a suitable price will produce all 
that is required. The same can be said of phosphorus, potas- 
sium, sulphur, and others of the metals and minerals mentioned 
in this bill. It is improper to say that some of these metals 
and minerals are rare. 

The reverse is true. They exist in great abundance in the 
United States, but since the market has been restricted the 
production has been likewise limited. Moreover, those engaged 
in the mining industry have been more concerned in producing 
gold, silver, lead, copper, and zinc, and also coal. With an 
increasing demand for other metals, unquestionably there will 
be great development and a marked increase in production. 

In our dealings with other nations we have imported some of 
these metals. They were produced cheaply in other nations, 
and with the activity of the American miner and mineral and 
metal producer in other fields there was but slight attention 
paid to the production of some of these imported minerals and 
metals. But, as stated, conditions have changed, and we can 
look for great activity in the mining centers of the United 
States, and particularly with reference to the minerals and 
metals mentioned in this bill. 

We have produced metals in an abundance whenever there 
was a demand for their production and there-has been the 
greatest activity where there was the least interruption or in- 
terference by the Government. 

Further replying to the Senator from Montana, permit me to 
say that I can conceive of a situation where preliminary outlay 
would be so enormous as to debar ordinary private enterprises 
from engaging in the production of a given product. However, 
it can not be said, in my opinion, that any of the minerals 
or metals covered by this bill would come within such a class. 
Indeed, Senators who are championing this bill have stated that 
there was no intention to have the Government go into the 
mining business or operate smelters or reduction plants. 

The statements of Senators are to the effect that this bill is to 
enable the Government to enter into contracts running over a 
considerable period for the purchase of some or all of the 
minerals and metals mentioned in the bill. It is claimed that 
with contracts of that nature private individuals will be willing 
to engage in their production. This position is in effect the atti- 
tude which I have taken. I have insisted that the American 
miner and the American business man with a sufficient induce- 
ment will undertake the production of these minerals and 
metals. The inducement is the payment of a price sufficiently 
Bien iy warrant the investment and the risk and hazard in- 
voly 

Some of the Senators speak as if it were a national calamity 
to import any article into the United States. This is the old- 
fashioned Republican view. It is the basis of Republican tariff 
legislation; and acting upon that view the apostles of high 
tariff have sought to erect a wall so high as to prevent importa- 
tion. It was urged that by compulsion there should be domestic 
production of everything consumed. This extreme doctrine does 
not meet my approval. We will always have a tariff, a tariff 
for revenue, a tariff so adjusted as to not discriminate against 
any section or class. The junior Senator from Alabama has an- 
nounced a tariff view which has commended itself to many peo- 
ple of our land. 

I do not regard trade with other nations as an evil. When- 
ever we export, of necessity we must import; and the more we 
export the richer our Nation will become. The trading nation 
is the prosperous and the progressive nation. I like to see ex- 
portations. I should like to see our country export not only 
manufactured goods and agricultural products but minerals, 
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And exportations mean reciprocity, the importation of the prod- 
ucts of other lands, 

The Senator said that we imported a considerable quantity 
of manganese. Doubtless we paid for the manganese with farm 
or manufactured products which Spain required; but it is not 
my purpose to engage in a discussion of the tariff or the ques- 
tion of exports or imports. Now that there is a demand for 
Manganese, and importation is restricted because of the lack 
of shins, there is at once an increase in the domestic produe- 
tion, and everywhere in the mining districts of the United 
States there is a great increase in the output of manganese. 
It is the same with graphite and practically every other mineral 
or metal that is mentioned in this bill. My opinion is that 
without legislation of this character, with the Government pay- 
ing what is a fair price under all the circumstances for the metal, 
the Government would get whatever metals might be required. 

As I stated, however, I shall not oppese this bill. The com- 
mittee have given it great consideration. They affirm very 
solemnly that it Is needed. It is stated by those who have 
the conduct of the war that it will greatly increase the pro- 
duction of metals required in the war. I have no doubt but 
that under this bill mining can be stimulated, and the output 
of metals increased. But the price will be, I am afraid, too 
great and the policy established too dangerous. It will give 
to men, to bureaus, to those who view everything from the 
bureaucratic standpoint opportunity for the extension of 
bureaucracy. It will give to those who want to embark our 
Government in extreme socialistic schemes and enterprises in- 
creased fuel for the fires which may be lighted. It will en- 
courage those measures of like or similar character extending 
the powers of the Federal Government into the private con- 
cerns and into the field of private endeavor. If we are not 
careful, nothing will be immune from the omnipotent touch of 
the Federal Government. We will next seek to take over the 
smelters, the copper, lead, and coal mines; and later, perhaps, 
the manufacturing plants and the mills, and all of those great 
enterprises that have tended to enrich our country, and that 
are the product of the initiative, the splendid genius, the 
prudence, and sagacity of the American people. We should 
be careful lest the day come when we will have nothing to 
tax and all the fountains of wealth shall have been dried. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to interrupt. 


I thought pos- 
sibly the Senator was in his peroration. 


Mr. KING. I do not “ perorate.” I leave that to other dis- 
tinguished Senators, 
Mr. KENYON, I make very few perorations myself, I know; 


but I should like to ask the Senator, as he-has studied the bill, 
a question in regard to section 5, which appropriates $500,000 
“for the payment of all administrative expenses under this 
act, including personal services,” and so forth, “both in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere.” Has the Senator any 
estimate as to how many employees are to be used in carrying 
out the administrative features of this act? 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I have thought of that. The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN] a few days ago, 
when this bill was under consideration, invited the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to this large amount and stated 
that it was in excess of the appropriation annually made for 
the entire Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. KENYON. Further, I suggest to the Senator that these 
employees are to be both in the District of Columbla and else- 
where. We are doing everything we can to get employees out 
of the District of Columbia. I should like to know from some- 
body the number of employees there will be under this act, and 
the number of those who are to be in the District of Columbia. 
I can not understand why we should spend $500,000 to ad- 
minister this act. 

Mr. KING. I do not think that anybody—not even the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee or the members of the 
committee—can give any evidence as to the number of employees 
that will be required under the operations of this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I suppose, now, that the matter of $500,000 
or the number of employees is rather an immaterial matter. 

Mr. KING. We do not know the agency that will be selected 
or created, if it is not already in existence, for the purpose of 
enforcing this law. It may be some bureau that is already in 
existence. It may be that an entirely different agency will be 
created, My opinion is that the latter policy will be pursued. 
Of course, with a new agency the number of employees is purely 
conjectural, and the Senator enn guess upon that matter far 
better than I can. I have no doubt that the appropriation wilt 


be exhausted, and perhaps we will have a deficiency appropria- 
tion. If the Government attempts to operate mines or smelters, 


then this appropriation will be entirely too small. If an exist- 
ing bureau administers the bill, the appropriation carried by 
the bill for administration purposes will, I believe, be sufficient. 

Mr. President, this bill seems to commend itself to the judg- 
ment of the Senate. It seems to provoke not even a ripple of 
discord. I appear to be the only “fly in the ointment.” 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator allow me to ask him another 
question? Does the Senator think his statement is accurate 
about the judgment of the Senate? Does he believe that over a 
dozen tenes take any interest in the bill or know anything 
about it 

Mr. KING. I would not want to sit in judgment upon my 
colleagues. I shall give them the presumption of innocence and 
assert that they have bestowed upon the bill the most unusual 
attention and the profoundest thought and that they are so sat- 
isfied with it that they have absented themselves from the 
Chamber. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in reference to the inquiry 
made by the Senator from Iowa, I may say, being a member of 
the committee, that I hardly think a great part of the appro- 
priation of $500,000 will be expended here in Washington for 
clerical assistance or help; but the bill contemplates that the 
Government may take over partially developed or partially 
worked or even neglected mines. It is expected, as there is no 
other fund than that provided in the bill, that much of the 
$500,000 will be expended in that way, in field and survey work 
and in estimates made of the productivity of the different mines 
contemplated in the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator what is contemplated 
as to the number of additional employees or agents to be used 
under the bill in the District of Columbia? Was there any in- 
formation given to the committee on that point? 

Mr. STERLING. I hardly think any definite statement was 
made before the committee as to the number of employees who 
might be required in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether he will accept an amendment to the bill to the 
effect that the salaries and compensations paid under the bill 
shall be no greater than the salaries and compensation paid for 
like or similar services in other departments of the Govern- 
ment? : 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, I see no objection to that 
whatever, but it was not the intention of those who would ad- 
minister the bill—because I have talked with them—to go to any 
unnecessary expense in this matter. I might state, for the 
benefit of the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Iowa, 
that the plan under which the bill will be administered is not 
fully worked out, but there was a plan proposed whereby they 
would zone the United States and have a competent mining 
man in each zone. They thought that under a system of that 
kind they probably would not have more than a hundred em- 
ployees, or something of that kind. They will have to send 
men out to examine property, and assays will have to be made, 
and things of that kind will have to be carried on. They may 
also have to send an agent to some foreign eountry to get con- 
tracts with people there for various of these metals. It is 
hard to tell just what their expenses will be; but what is the 
use of having a bill unless you can operate under it success- 
fully and have the money to carry on the operations? They 
may not expend half that amount; I hope they will not; but 
if it is necessary, they should have it, so that they can go right 
ahead. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to state to the Senator in 
charge of the bill the reason why I suggested that amendment. 
The attention of Senators has repeatedly been called to the 
fact that many of the departments, and particularly some of 
the new agencies and instrumentalities being created, are bid- 
ding against each other for employees. Yesterday one of the 
chief executive officers of one of the most important depart- 
ments of the Government complained to me about the situation 
and stated that men who had been in the department for years 
had been taken away by some of the new governmental agencies. 
The employees so taken away were promised much larger sal- 
aries. It developed yesterday in the Committee on the Census 
that men had been taken from the Census Bureau by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and by other newly created 
agencies, the higher compensation being the lodestone attract- 
ing them. In one case mentioned the employee in the Census 
Bureau received 52.500 but is now getting $5,000 from the 
fleet corporation. If the agencies and instrumentalities thst 
we are constantly creating are permitted to invade the fields 
oceupied by the departments and take away from them their 
employees without restriction the work of the departments 
will be demoralized and scrious harm will come to the Govern- 
ment. 
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Therefore, I have felt that in all agencies hereafter created 
there ought to be some provision that will prevent a repetition 
and continuation of this evil, so harmful in its consequences. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I think if we go into this business 
the people of the United States will understand a good deal more 
about the mining business when they get through with it than 
they understand now. They will know that the development of 
the great mineral wealth of this country is the most important 
business that could occupy the attention of the people of the 
country at this time. Of all the wealth accumulated in the 
United States to-day there is more added wealth due to the 
development of the natural resources of rock, the mines, than 
from all other sources combined. 

Mining is a business requiring experts, Mr. President. I 
know that is contrary to the general supposition which is that 
a waiter at a hotel gets a tip from a copper king of Kamskatka 
or somewhere else and makes a fortune in a mine. That is the 
general idea, I think, that is held by a great many of the people 
of the United States about mining. 

I can say that the fears of the Senator from Utah are ground- 
less, if this bill is properly administered, as to the expenditure 
of this $500,000 interfering with any other bureau I know of in 
the United States Government to-day. It will not interfere 
in the very slightest degree, because there is scarcely a man in 
the Government employ in any department, unless it be Barney 
Baruch himself and Replogle, his assistant, who knows anything 
about the mining business of to-day. If you were to pay Mr. 
Replogle, in charge of this bureau, what his services are worth, 
instead of the dollar a year which he is now serving his country 
for, $100,000 of it at the very least estimate of the $500,000 
would go for his service alone. You have been enabled to 
secure, through the patriotism of men of this kind, the services 
of men whom, if you undertook to employ them simply to operate 
the $50,000,000 appropriation that is contemplated here, you 
could not secure for twice $500,000. You must send a man to 
examine an ore body who knows something about the cubic 
contents of ore. For instance, if you want to estimate as to how 
much ore there is in a given body before you can handle it at all 
you must know what the general analysis of that ore is, 
because, although it may be 50 per cent manganese, it may have 
u combination of such other alloys or minerals that it will be 
necessary to treat it in a certain way, making it cost twice as 
much as another deposit 500 yards away or a mile away? You 
must have an expert who knows how to do this business. You 
have not a man employed in the United States to-day, except in 
the high positions to which I have referred, who has any knowl- 
edge whatever upon this subject. 

Bear in mind that no geologist in the employ of the United 
States Government or any private corporation, so far as I am 
aware, ever discovered or developed a lode or body of minerals. 
We have geologists, but they are not practical miners or mining 
men, and by the time one of them completed a geological survey 
where some brogan-shoed miner had discovered a deposit, and 
told you how the particular mineral happened to be deposited, 
by the time he had arrived at his conclusion and put it down 
upon paper, to tell how that mineral was deposited, the war 
would have been over. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator might add that some of 
the most valuable mineral products of the land weré discovered 
by the prospectors in the identical regions where the scientists 
said no minerals existed. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly; they said that gold could not exist 
there. Half a dozen geological reports were made that in 
the Cripple Creek district gold could not exist, and at White 
Oaks, N. Mex., because of the filling of the veins with gypsum, 
and that gold could not exist in gypsum. Yet the geologists 
later found that there were nuggets weighing as much as a 
pound or 2 pounds in the gypsum itself. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator, will not the 
geologists and the scientists be the very people who will be 
employed under this bill? 

Mr. FALL. Not if Barney Baruch or Replogle run the busi- 
ness. I say that unhesitatingly, because they are business men. 
One of them for years has been buying and selling minerals and 
the other one’s business has been that of producing iron and 
steel economically, and he knows more about that business than 
any other man in the United States, I presume. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, the Government will reverse what 
has been its policy for the last 40 years. 

Mr. FALL, I do say—and I say very frankly to the Sena- 
tor—if I did not believe the men now in charge of the metals 


purchasing division of the United States Government would 
entirely reverse the policy of the Government I would never 
vote to create such a bureau, nor one cent of money to form 
such a corporation as is contemplated here. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator believe that Mr. Barney M. 
1 will have anything to do with the administration of this 

Mr. FALL. I think it would clearly come within his prov- 
ince, and I voted for the Overman bill with the idea that the 
President of the United States might allocate Mr. Baruch to 
do exactly such work as this. 

Mr. KING. I think he is one of the ablest executives who 
can be found in this country, and if he were selected for the 
administration of the agency created by the bill it would be 
a most fortunate thing for the Government? 

Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What assurance has the Senator that he 
would be selected? 

Mr. FALL. I can not give any assurance. I am simply 
speaking as a practical mining man in answer to the sugges- 
tions made that $500,000 is too much, I say that you must have 
expert men in every branch of this service if you are going to 
make a success of it. For instance, I happen to know that the 
Government of the United States, operating, I think, under 
direct orders from Mr. Baruch in its attempt to secure man- 
ganese, for example, has been compelled to say to the pur- 
chasers of manganese from the mines in the southwestern 
country, “take our analysis, take our percentage, and settle 
with this man,” because the particular purchaser at this time 
objected to or refused to accept the assays made by the pro- 
ducer and his experts, and insisted upon basing the payment 
for the carloads of manganese shipped to them upon their own 
assays, and the difference was about two-thirds of the total 
value per car. The Government had to step in and secure the 
production of manganese and say to the purchaser, “ Take our 
assays and settle upon our assays”; and an expert Government 
agent was necessary, as an expert Government agent will be 
necessary in every line of this business. This is peculiarly a 
high-place expert business. 

Then there is nothing but the principle involved. Does the 
Senate of the United States care to see the Government go into 
this business? If you do, your corporation will be, if properly 
handled, such a corporation as we knew in the old days of 
Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., with their agents all over the world 
engaged in handling, buying, and selling and the disposition of 
minerals, a corporation such as we know now has been created 
and operated by the different metal selling agencies which 
handle the product of the great copper mines of the West. Of 
course, the ordinary impression is that the producers of the ore 
handle the product of the ore. That is an entirely erroneous 
impression. It is handled by the smelter selling company. 
Through their methods of handling and selling they have ‘been 
enabled to keep the different mines running. One pound of 
copper might cost in one mine 7 cents to produce and in another 
mine 13 cents to produce, and the price would be only 134 or 
15 cents. It has been possible to do that through the metals 
purchasing and selling companies, and that is the purpose of 
this bill. 

I can say to you very frankly, Senators, that you will not 
find, in my judgment, if you intend to go into the business at 
all, that $500,000 is too much. It is evidently the purpose to 
establish a new bureau here, because it is provided in a para- 
graph of this appropriation itself that none of this money shall 
be used for paying present employees any addition to their 
present salaries. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
in answer to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. He is 
assuming that the Government is going to take over the mines 
and operate them and operate the smelters and everything 
that is necessary to get these minerals to market. The object 
of the committee was not to frame such a bill, and it is not ex- 
pected that that will ever occur. There are certain powers that 
are given which if necessary would produce something of that 
result, but so far as the operation of the bill is concerned it is 
expected that the Government will stimulate as far as it can 
the individual efforts of the miners for the purpose of getting 
out these ores. The information came to us, as members of 
the committee, that these minerals are indispensable to our 
success in the prosecution of the war, and that these are min- 
erals that must be had. 

As the Senator knows, the bill as it was first introduced in 
the House made entirely different provisions. It provided that 
there should be maximum prices fixed for these minerals, and 
then after amendments were made it provided for minimum 
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prices only. Our experience has not been good in fixing maxi- 
mum prices. Even the fixing of a minimum price, if it hap- 
pened to be too high, might result in there being produced from 
the mines of the United States hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of these ores which the Government might not need at 
that time. You have to contract for a period of time over 
which these minerals shall be produced or else the miners will 
not undertake their production, no matter what the price 
may be. 

I believe in the principle of supply and demand, In normal 
times you can count upon practically the same demand existing. 
I have always believed in the principle of supply and demand as 
controlling transactions in commerce; but when a condition 
arises which necessitates the production of a certain quantity 
of ore within a certain time, and you know that you can not 
get the ore within that time unless you stimulate its production, 
it becomes a different proposition. In order to induce a miner 
to produce ores he has to have an assurance that the price that 
is to be paid to him shall remain fixed and permanent for at 
least such a period of time as will permit him to reimburse him- 
self for the outlay which he must make in order to develop 
the property. A man is not going to spend $100,000 in develop- 
ing a mine and take the chance of the bottom falling out of 
the market price of his product within a year. He has to have 
a certain amount of profit to justify him within a period of 
time to produce the metal. 

It is a great deal better that we should have a contract sys- 
tem, which is the system provided by the bill, than to give a 
blanket guaranty that all the material that shall be produced 
shall be sold to the Government at a guaranteed price. The 
result of that system would be that there might be upon the 
part of the Gevernment a liability of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. We have wiped out those provisions. We have gone 
to the contract system as well as it can be defined and as well 
as it can be made applicable and workable. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the bill is so eminently 
fair that we ought to pass it. 

There is pending an amendment which I proposed and upon 
which I would like to have a vote. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, just a word upon this bill. 
In ordinary times there is no feature of this measure that 
would commend itself to the approval of my judgment. I think 
that as regards a number of the so-called necessaries recited 
in the bill there ought to be in the ordinary course of pro- 
duction even in war times an abundant supply for the uses of 
industry and of commerce and for military purposes. But as 
to that my information is not specific. 

The dependence of the United States upon other countries for 
a large number of the materials which are recited in the bill 
has been due to the fact that in this country their deposit is 
comparatively sparse and also to the fact that production in 

` foreign countries and importations into America of these mate- 

rials has been economically profitable. Much of this material 
comes from neutral countries, and if we had an abundance of 
tonnage the difficulty now confronting the Government would 
not exist. There is no trouble about the supply. The difficulty 
is in the means of transportation. Hence we are obliged to 
look to ourselves for the production of these minerals as far 
as possible, and while some of them have been produced in a 
profitable quantity in the United States a very considerable 
number of them have not. The average individual, however 
enterprising, is unable at present to secure capital for any 
new enterprise. Here and there there may be an exception, but 
speaking broadly and generally the Capital Issues Committee 
will not sanction the issuance of securities to companies de- 
signed to promote and develop minerals of the several sorts 
mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Right there will the Senator inform us 
why such persons can not get the credit under our general cor- 
poration law, where we appropriated $500,000,000 for the very 
purpose of assisting these needed industries? 

Mr. THOMAS. I can give the Senator the reason assigned 
in an individual case. My colleague and I had occasion to go 
with a couple of our constituents from Boulder County to the 
Capital Issues Committee within the past two weeks. The gen- 
tlemen are engaged in the production of tungsten, one of the 
materials mentioned in this bill. They have been engaged in 


tungsten mining and ore treatment for some time, and are 
producing a fairly large quantity of the metal, but owing to 
the price of labor and of materials needed for the reduction 
of the ores they must increase the quantity of their product if 
they are to make any profit under prevailing prices. Hence 
they enlarged the capitalization of their company and came 
to Washington and asked permission to float their securities 


to the extent necessary to enable them to double their capacity 
and at the same time open a sufficient number of mines known 
to contain tungsten. The proposition was turned down upon the 
ground that the industry contemplated in the enterprise was of 
a speculative character. Of course, all mining is speculative, 
some of it extremely hazardous, but I think that the construc- 
tion given the enterprise was erroneous, because it affected a 
growin, concern whose purpose was to increase its capacity 
and supply the Government with a much-needed alloy. The 
statement was made—not in my presence; I speak on second- 
hand information—that the rule applicable to this instance 
is made general and applicable to all instances of a similar 
character, and is one of the reasons for the appearance of 
this bill. 

In that particular instance I am very sure that if those gentle- 
men can obtain the needed aid from the Government or from 
some other source they can very largely increase the percentage 
of our local tungsten supply. Whether they can get it from this 
bill is, I presume, a matter of administration, on which I do 
not propose to enter. a 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me again? Of 
course I do not know to what extent tungsten is a war necessity. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is absolutely necessary as an alloy for the 
best qualities of steel. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I do know that we created this corpo- 
ration for the very purpose of rendering whatever assistance 
was necessary to any company or institution that was producing 
war necessaries. If that corporation is not performing its in- 
tended functions, we ought to know it. I can not see why it is 
necessary to introduce another bill to create some other force 
to do that which we authorized and directed them to do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not sufficiently familiar with the modus 
operandi of the Capital Issues Committee to sit in judgment 
upon it. I only speak from the knowledge which I possess, and 
that is embodied in the illustration that I have just given. I 
quite agree with the Senator that in instances of this kind, where 
no money is asked from the Government, but merely the privi- 
lege to raise it outside, every doubt should be construed in favor 
of the individual, provided his record and reputation warrant it, 
So as to enable him to proceed in the ordinary way that business 
follows in time of peace. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. In further answer I wish to say to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota that the War Finance Corporation un- 
der the act is restricted to certain classes of loans; or, in other 
words, under section 7 of the act 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true, but if the Senator will permit 
me, this application was not for a loan at all. All they wanted 
was permission to float their securities and take their chances 
in the financial markets of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. That comes before the Priorities Board. 

Mr. THOMAS. It came before both. The Priorities Board 
sent this question to the Capital Issues Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that they refused? 

Mr. THOMAS. I so stated. It was refused. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it was for the production of tungsten? 

Mr. THOMAS. For the enlargement of the plant, an enter- 
prise that had been in existence and had produced it for some 
time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say right now in this connection, I 
think we can take $25,000,060 and encourage the miners to 
produce an increased amount of tungsten and some of the 
other minerals mentioned by direct means rather than through 
an organization such as proposed under this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Speaking of that particular mineral I have 
no doubt of it. If the price of tungsten could be increased 10 
or 15 per cent above what it now commands, I think it would 
have that effect, undoubtedly. 

Mr. SMOOT. All that the Colorado producers of tungsten 
have asked is $1.35 a unit. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator means an increase of that 
amount 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not an increase, but $1.35 a unit. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; it sells now for $23 a unit. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Utah mu7t be mistaken in 
his figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. The War Industries Board has placed a price 
upon it of $1.25 a unit, making i 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senátor will find that a unit of tung- 
sten is not a pound; it is a great deal more than that. I think it 
is 20 pounds; that is my impression. That would make the 
price very nearly as the Senator has stated. At $28 a unit of 
20 pounds the price would be, as the Senator can see, around 
$1.15 a pound, 
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Mr. SMOOT. One dollar and twenty-five cents a unit is what 
the price is fixed at to-day. The Colorado producers of tungsten 
ask for 81.35. 

Mr. THOMAS. With 20 pounds to the unit and $1.35 a pound, 
the price per unit would be above $25. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be about $25 a unit. 

It seems to me that an increase of 10 cents a unit ought to 
have been granted, because that is what the producers ask for 
and what they said would be required to insure an additional 
amount of tungsten from the mines of Colorado; and I know 
that it would have done so in the State of Utah. How much 
easier it would have been to have even paid $1.75 a unit for the 
8,000 tons of tungsten which are needed in this country over 
and above what there is in sight. If the Government had paid 
that price there would have been no need of any such organiza- 
tion as that provided for in the bill. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. It would have had that result so far as con- 
cerns that mineral. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask my colleague by what 
authority that price was fixed by the board or organization to 
which the Senator has just referred? 

Mr. SMOOT. Al T desire to say is that Mr. Baruch frankly 
admitted, as I understand, that there was no direct authority, 
but it was so vitally necessary that there were $3,000,000 set 
aside for the purpose of buying tungsten, and the price was 
fixed at $1.25 a unit. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
any longer than to observe that this bill has received unusual 
consideration from the committee having it in charge. I know 
personally that the committee have been laboring with it, have 
investigated this subject, and have conferred with all and 
everyone who could give them any information whatever on the 
subject. I think I can say without hesitation they have done 
as much work and as good a work upon this bill as has been 
done upon any bill that has emanated from a committee since 
I have been a Member of the Senate. Hence I hesitate to criti- 
cize its inclusion in the various materials of minerals and 
mineralized subjects which I know exist in great abundance in 
different parts of the United States. 

Let me close as I began by saying that the only justification 
for this bill, in my opinion, is the present necessitous condi- 
tion generated by the existence of war. I do not think that it 
is necessary to take care of producing materials of this sort 
after the war shall have been concluded; I think that is largely 
imaginary, because when peace returns to a.war-stricken world 
and when industries once more make the effort to stand erect 
the demand for labor and material of all sorts will, in my judg- 
ment, exceed, if that be possible, the existing demand for them 
during times of war. The period between the end of the war 
and the ultimate reestablishment of economic conditions will 
be the period in which all materials of commerce and labor 
will enjoy a prosperity not vouchsafed to them during these 
times of extraordinary and feverish demand. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr, HENDERSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I understood the Senator from Utah to 
say in regard to tungsten that a unit was a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty pounds. 

Mr. HENDERSON. As I understand, a unit is 20 pounds of 
tungsten trioxide. 


Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I think the 


difference between the Senator from Utah and myself arose 
from the fact that I confounded a unit with a pound, and pos- 
sibly the Senator from Utah also did. He spoke of a valuation 
that covered a pound when I supposed he meant a unit. 

M:. SMOOT. Mr. President, is there an amendment pending? 

Mr. KING. I was about to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. SHArnoTH] has an amendment pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I should prefer first to have that amend- 
ment acted upon before I take the floor for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAF- 
ROTH ] to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment, on page 21, line 7, beginning with the word “ and,” 
to strike out the following: “and of such other rare or un- 
usual elements.” 


Mr. President, that amendment to the amendment is offered 
because in section 1 of the bill are enumerated all the rare 
metals the United States needs in the prosecution of the war. 
A number of the minerals mentioned are not rare in any sense 
c the word, and I expect to offer further amendments to 
take out the very common minerals. I believe that if we are 
going to act favorably upon this bill, we ought to specifically 
state the metals that are to be covered, and not have a basket 
clause which could be construed to cover all of the metals which 
may be produced in the United States. I do not think there will 
be an objection to this. I think that every rare metal is men- 
tioned that ought to be. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, I will state that I have no 
objection to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 
As I said the other day, it was not the intention of the com- 
mittee so to draw the Dill as to include anything else except 
the metals mentioned here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from U 
to the amendment. E 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to suggest that if we are going to 
enumerate the minerals which we desire covered, it ought to be 
done with considerable care 

Mr. KING. They are enumerated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. For there are a number of these minerals 
with very peculiar names; they are very technical, and they 
are being developed all the while. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that even paper clay 
is classed as a rare mineral, and I am quite sure that there is 
nothing in the way of rare minerals that can be found in the 
dictionary that is not included. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would not venture to pass upon the mat- 
ter myself, but if the experts have passed upon it I am quite 
satisfied. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment, as a new section, op page 26, line 11, after the 
word “ law,” to insert: 

That aber employed under the provisions of this act shall be 

d any or compensation in excess of that paid for similar or 

e services rendered in executive departments of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kune]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, I move to strike from 
the bill all after the word “act,” on line 23, page 23, down to 
the words “ The fund,” on line 8, page 24. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is to conform to the amendment which 
was offered by the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Les. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on line 1, page 21, I move to 
strike out the word “chalk.” I do not think that can possibly 
be called a rare mineral. for it is found in many of the States 
of the Union. I have not heard any reason why it could not 
be produced in such guantities as may be required by the 
United States. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The degree of independence of chalk as 
shown to the committee is as follows: That in 1917 the produc- 
tion in this country of chalk was 8 per cent out of a consump- 
tion of 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that is absolutely 
true; and the reason of it is because chalk can be produced in 
foreign countries a great deal more cheaply than it can be pro- 
duced here. Chalk is not a rare mineral. What we have got to 
do as to chalk is to pay a price for it which will enable miners 
to produce it in this country. I do not believe that we ought to 
put the Government of the United States into producing the 
common minerals that can be found almost anywhere and which, 
under the operation of the bill, will cost the Government more 
than if a fair price was put upon them, so that they can be 
produced by the individual owners of such properties. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I understood that there was no true 
chalk obtained in the United States; that we got it mostly from 
England. ‘Therefore we included it in the bill. Now, as I 
understand, none of the various rare metals or minerals of which 
we have a sufficient supply or are getting a sufficient supply will 
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be affected by this bill. 


It is only those that we actually need 
in the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator should have said“ refined“ chalk 
rather than “pure” chalk. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I said “true” chalk. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, “irue” chalk. There is plenty of true 


- chalk, Mr. President. I think the bill ought to be confined to 
the rare minerals that are required in the production of muni- 
tions of war, steel, and other commodities required for war 
purposes. I think the Senator from Nevada ought to accept 
the amendment I have suggested. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yleld to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know nothing about these minerals, and 
I wish to ask a question of the Senator from Utah. The Senator 
has just suggested that we can get chalk, and perhaps get it 
easily, if we will pay a price which will justify its production. 
The Senator from Colorado or the Senator from Utah—I do not 
remember which—said that we could get tungsten mined in 
sufficient quantities if we would pay a sufficient price. It will 
cost the Government just as much as it will private individuals, 
and probably 50 per cent more, at least, to accomplish the same 
result. Is there any one of these metals that we can not obtain 
just as well if we will pay a price that will justify their mining; 
and why should not the Government, instead of appropriating 
the vast sums carried by this bill, say to the miner, We will 
pay you such a price and contract with you for such a price as 
will enable you, even with the present high cost of labor, to 
produce the article and sell it to the Government“? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH and Mr. HENDERSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I asked the question, of course, of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are metals enumerated in this bill that 
can not be produced in that way. Certain of the metals named— 
I am not going to take the time to specifically enumerate them 
nre rare metals which the Government wants quickly, and 
therefore it desires the power to produce them at the very 
earliest date possible, This can be done by the Government 
quicker than by the individual owners. They are to-day found 
in small quantities; and I doubt whether any individual would 
undertake, or could secure assistance to undertake, to produce 
certain of these metals at any reasonable price and get them 
out in time to meet the Government's requirements. ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, the Senator from Utah thinks that 
the Senator from Colorado is in error in his assumption that the 
Government itself will not go into the mining business? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Government will; I have 
no doubt of it as to certain of the metals named. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I have not any doubt, if I may say so, 
that the Government will go into all of these lines, and prob- 
ably go into them to as great an extent as it has gone into the 
telegraphic field; and the first result will be that it will enor- 
mously increase the wages of all employes, and then it will pro- 
duce, if it produces at all, at a cost three or four times in ex- 
cess of the price it is paying to-day. > 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to understand that I am 
not enamored of this kind of legislation. If the conditions were 
other than they are to-day, I do not believe that this bill would 
receive 10 votes in this body. Before we get through I wish 
to move to take out of the bill the common minerals, so that it 
may be understood in the future, if the bill becomes a law and 
is ever referred to as a precedent, that it only covers rare 
metals. If we put in the bill chalk, fuller’s earth, fluorspar, 
mica, and sulphur it will appear as if we did want the Govern- 
ment to go into the mining business and into the production of 
metals not for any special purpose, but for the mere purpose 
of engaging in the business. Take sulphur, for instance 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. I wish to say, Mr. President, 
that in the State of Utah we have mountains of sulphur. The 
sulphur in my State is not in veins, as rare metals are generally 
found. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. In a moment. It is a question of transporta- 
tion. What we ought to do in order to get sulphur in certain 
remote places is to provide transportation at low rates for it. 
Then it could be handled beyond a doubt. In the State of 
Wyoming there ure great fields of sulphur which are being 
worked to-day; and, of course, we ali know that in Louisiana 


great quantities of sulphur are produced. I might say the same 
thing is true of Nevada and also of almost every Western State. 
I think there is more real necessity for including sulphur in 
the bill, perhaps, than any of the other common minerals I have 
named; and yet we can produce all the sulphur that is neces- 
sary, if we will furnish the shipping facilities and pay a price 
that will justify the producer in paying the freight, for it is 
not so much a queston of getting the sulphur as it is a question 
of transportation. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator said a moment ago that there 
were a few items which he thought were of a peculiar or scarce 


character that could not be obtained quickly enough for the 


necessities of the Government unless the Government took hold 
“3 ee production, Will the Senator point out some of those 

ems f 

Mr. SMOOT. I will name bismuth, bromine, chromium, co- 
balt, corundum. Then there are molybdenum, mercury, potas- 
sium, pyrites, and tungsten. Those are the rare minerals that 
the Government must have. We have got to have them if they 
are to be had in the world. If the shipping facilities were such 
that we could send all over the world for these minerals, then 
there would be no necessity for this bill. In that event, I should 
say let the ships go to the countries in which these minerals are 
produced and bring them to this country, as has been done in 
the past; but the shipping facilities are such that the ships can 
not be spared, Therefore, Mr. President, we must produce 
these minerals in this country, and the manner provided in this 
bill is about the only way that we shall be able to secure them. 

Take, for instance, kaolin. Kaolin is not in any sense 
a rare metal. Kaolin is found in great beds in many of 
the States, particularly in the West. Of course, we all know 
a little about mica, which is produced In New Hampshire 
and in North Carolina. I have heard of no special demand 
which has been made for mica. I can not see why we are not 
able to produce in this country all the mica that is necessary 
for war purposes. The known deposits now are owned by com- 
panies which are producing mica, and if the price were suffigient 
they could increase their production to supply all that is needed 
for the requirements of the United States, because the substance 
is found in large quantities in the United States. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I wish to state, as showing the degree 
of independence of mica in the United States, that out of 400 
. consumption the domestic production is only 38 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is about right. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The object of the bill is to encourage 
production and to bring it up to the full requirements and needs 
of the Government. So far as mica is concerned, we do not use 
a great deal; I presume about 6,000 tons a year Is used. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the very maximum. Mr. President, 
how often have we heard it stated upon the floor of the Senate 
that if we wanted to produce a certain commodity required by 
the people or the Government all we had to do was to put a 
tariff upon it? I recognize the fact that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Six{moxs] had slight leanings toward an 
adequate tariff upon mica, as it is produced in North Carolina; 
but I say now that, with a fair tariff upon mica, every ounce 
that might be required at any time in this country could be 
produced in the single State of North Carolina. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. I think the Senator is correct; and it is due 
largely to the fact that there has been no stabilization of prices 
with reference to mica and some of the other substances to 
which he has referred by a proper protection of American in- 
dustry that we now find ourselves in the position where we 
have not these articles and must go to some extraordinary end 
to achieve the same result which if the policy of the Senator 
and mine had been followed we would have achieve’ long ago 
in times of peaco. However, those are questions of opinion. 
Now, we are confronted with a war condition; and I am sup- 
porting the bill—and I think the Senator and I are together 
upon that at least—upon the theory that this measure will 
allow a stabilization of prices. For instance, the price of 
tungsten has been going up und down at such a rate that almost 
every man who is engaged in the production of tungsten or 
attempting to uncover bodies of tungsten has gone broke be- 
cause one day he would be told that he could get so much money 
for it, but after he had expended .1cusands of dollars in uncov- 
ering a body of ore aud was ready to produce, then he found 
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that the market for the commodity had gone into the hands of 
one or two parties, and he lost his money. bill will enable 
the Government to offer him a stabilized price for the continu- 
ance at least of the term of the contract into which he enters. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in connection with what the 
Senator says, I want to call the attention of the Senate to a 
mining district in the State of Utah called the Gold Hill dis- 
trict. ‘Tungsten was discovered there in considerable bodies 
and has been produced in limited quantities, but when it was 
shipped to the smelter the smelter said, “ We do not know what 
price we can pay you for it; tungsten changes in price so rap- 
idly that we can not afferd to buy tungsten unless we buy at 
a price which we know will involve no loss to us.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, could not the Government, 
without this bill, make a contract for such a price? What is 
there to prevent the Government from making such a contract? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator, although I do not know 
that it ought to be made public. We are short many thousands 
of tons of tungsten for the year 1918; even if the full amount 
of tungsten is produced, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines. 
We must get tungsten in some way in order to make the steel 
necessary to build our ships and for other purposes. I wish to say 
now that, as much as I dislike the bill, as much as, in my 
opinion, it is absolutely contrary to all principles of legislation 
that ever I thought would be presented to Congress, I must 
not vote against it if for no other reason ‘than that it may get 
the necessary quantity of tungsten. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator if he himself does 
not believe that if we would pay a price sufficient to justify the 
miners in seeking out and finding tungsten we would in the end 
get it very much cheaper than we will after we have appro- 
priated this $50,000,000? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator from Utah will allow me 
right there I will state that it is a question of time. The sta- 
bility of the market is what controls the miner as to whether 
he is going to put $50,000 in a mine and thereby produce at a 
price at which he knows he can make some money. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and my opinion is—and it is justified 
by the arguments that have been made by Senators from the 
mining States for years—that a good western miner in point of 
time will find mines very much more quickly than will a Gov- 
ernment expert. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If he has the capital. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. If he has the capital to develop the mine; 
but the difficulty is that the price, while high to-day, may be low 
by the time the miner opens up his mine. Tungsten has varied 
from $108 a unit of 20 pounds down to $23. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That could be overcome by a stabilized 
price on the part of the Government. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is what we are trying to get by this 
bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It can be done without the bill. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. The Government can undoubtedly buy tungsien 
for governmental purposes, but the Government now has no 
authority to buy tungsten needed by the independent or other 
steel makers in the United States and sell and turn it over to 
them, unless you do give it legislative permission. That is ex- 
actly the proposition of this bill—to enable the Government to 
buy and sell and allocate these minerals, because it is from 
private individuals that the Government is getting its steel. The 
Government is not in the business of making steel, but is buying 
its steel, and tungsten is needed in certain classes of steel. The 
Government, unless it were itself making steel, would have no 
use for tungsten after it bought it, and yet it is absolutely neces- 
sary in the preduction of steel. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that; but I think, if the 
Senator will look over the laws we have passed, he will find that 
there is ample authority on the part of the Government to pur- 
chase any of these articles that may be needed and sell them to 
producing companies, even though they are private companies. 

Mr. FALL. I do not think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble is that there is no appropriation; 
and, as I just answered my colleague [Mr. Kine], they virtually 
set the law aside and set aside $3,000,000 for the purpose of 
purchasing tungsten and stabilizing the price. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, all through the discussion 
of this bill I have refrained from giving facts and figures in 
connection with some of these rare metals, for the reason that 
I have regarded them as confidential and not advisable to give 
out to the world at this time. However, the condition as to 
tungsten has now been brought out. The production, imports, 
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and requirements of the United States for 12 months, beginning 
May 1, 1918, in regard to tungsten are as follows: 

Estimated requirements, 16,000 tons, 

Domestic production, 4,500 tons. 

Imports, 7,000 tons. 

Additional requirements, 4,500 tons. 

We must have that tungsten. In order to keep pace with the - 
United States consumption, domestic production and imports 
must be increased 365 tons monthty. 

That is the situation to-day with regard to tungsten. 

The prices were spoken of a little while ago, and, as the Sena- 
tor from Colorado said, they have varied greatly. In 1914 the. 
ore concentrates, based on 60 per cent of tungsten, were $400 
per ton; in 1915, $1,800 per ton; in 1916, $2,100 per ‘ton; in 
1917, $1,200 per ton; and in 1918, $1,500 per ton. : 

That shows just how the market has fluctuated in regard to 
tungsten. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have a committee meeting 
that I must attend. I had hoped to be able to offer the amend- 
ments referred to. I will say that if there are any other amend- 
ments, or anybody else desires to speak upon them, I shall not 
be gone more than half an hour, and I can offer the other 
amendments when I return. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, just one word there, I 
realize that there may be a few of the metals mentioned in this 
bill produced in suflicient quantity at this time, but after a 
careful consideration of the whole subject matter the com- 
mittee decided that it was better to have them in the bill, so 
that in the future if any action was necessary it could be taken 
without coming back to the Congress for more legislation. It 
is not the intention of the committee to have any of these metals 
interfered with in the least as long as the production is sufi- 
cient to meet the needs and requirements at this time. Next 
year, however, a new situation may be presented, whereby some 
of them that we leave out now might need to be controlled by 
the Government. That is the only reason why it is thought 
best to include all of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to that I want to say 
to the Senator that if at any time the War Industries Board 
should intimate that they wanted ‘this bill amended by adding 
a certain rare metal to it, I am sure the amendment could pass 
Congress within a week. I am looking out for the future. I am 
looking out for the time, 10 or 15 years ahead, when some prop- 
osition may be made in this Chamber or in Congress ‘asking for 
Just such powers as these, covering not only these items, but all 
of the mining industries in the United States, and having this 
pointed to as a precedent established by Congress. If I thought 
my amendment was going to interfere in any way with the 
object of the bill, I would not insist upon it; but I know you 
western Senators are just as deeply interested in this question 
as I can possibly be, and you want to protect the mining indus- 
tries just as much as I do, I believe, therefore, that it is the 
wiser thing to take out chalk, fluorspar, fuller’s earth, kaolin, 
and mica. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
insist upon his amendments. Each one of these minerals has 
been investigated closely and carefully, and the amount of pres- 
ent and possible product determined as near as can be. There 
has been every endeavor to include only those rare minerals 
which the Government will likely need. The Senator from Utah 
may have peculiar knowledge as to a few items, but there are 
many mentioned there that he probably does not know the facts 
concerning. On that account, it is safer to rely upon the experts 
who came before the committee and testified as to the necessity 
of each one of these rare metals, than it is to rely upon a Senator 
who rises and says, I do not think the Government needs this 
or that mineral.” 

Mr. President, that is not a safe way to legislate. If this were 
a bill under which a wrong might be perpetrated on somebody, 
it would be well to watch each item, and insist upon the improper 
items going out. If it were a bill which provided that there 
should be a maximum price fixed, it seems to me we ought to ex- 
amine each item carefully and resolve the doubts in favor of the 
miner. Under this bill, however, no harm can be done to him. 
For that reason it seems to me we ought to approve the bill as 
given to us by the experts with relation to each one of these 
items, instead of amending it as suggested by the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment ‘to the amendment was rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, under the 


amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and ‘passed. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I move that the Senate request a con- 
ference with the House of Representatives upon the bill and 
amendment and that the Chair appoint the conferees upon the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. WALSH, and Mr. POINDEXTER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. KENYON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 12098. 

Mr. SHAPROTH. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
title of the bill stated. 

Mr. KENYON. The bill is what is known as the minimum- 
wage bill for the District of Columbia. It has passed the House 
and has been reported unanimously from the District of Colum- 
bia Committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 
12098. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12098) to 
protect the lives and health and morals of women and minor 
workers in the District of Columbia, and to establish a mini- 
mum-wage board, and define its powers and duties, and to 
provide for the fixing of minimum wages for such workers, and 
for other purposes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will with- 
draw that motion. We ought to have an executive session. 
There are five or six hundred nominations here. They are 
routine, but they ought to be disposed of. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is a bill here also from the Com- 
merce Committee that has no opposition. 
mended by the department. It is in pursuance of a convention 
that has been entered into. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 


withdraw his motion? 

Mr. KING. I will withhold it for a moment. 

Mr. MARTIN. I want to have an executive session. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to sug- 
gest to the Senator that this bill has passed the House. It has 
been considered twice by the Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia. That is, the Senate committee reported a Senate 
bill that is almost identical with this. I think about the only 
change is that in the Senate bill we provided for compensation 
to the board of $5 a day for actual services, and expenses. That 
was left out of the House bill when the Senate committee re- 
ported it, and that is substantially the only difference between 
the two bills. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that there are one or 
two Senators, I know, who were sneaking about some amend- 
ments. I have no objection to the bill being made the unfinished 
business, and I think we can pass it very quickly when we 
convene again. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that the bill has gotten 
out of the Committee of the Whole and is now in the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I did not understand that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, as there seems to be some oppo- 
sition to the bill and there are very few Senators present, I 
suggest that it be temporarily laid aside, without iosing its 
place as the unfinished business. The Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Fiercuer] has an uncontested matter, which probably can 
be disposed of In a very few minutes. If that is agreeable to 
the Senator in charge of the bill, it will facilitate the business 
of the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I will say that I made the 
motion in the absence of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL], who is in charge of the bill and who is here now. He and 
I are deeply interested in the bill. If it is satisfactory to him 
that it be temporarily laid aside and not lose its place as the 
unfinished business and not lose its present place on the calendar, 
I have no objection. 


missioner in person from the decision of the 7 — 
interferen 


It has been recom- | 


under this SE as are 


circumstances 
that will be agreeable, with the understanding that the hill is 
not to lose its position as the unfinished business, but is merely 
temporarily laid aside, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida and 
the Senator from Iowa ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be temporarily laid aside and made the unfinished business. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw my motion, Mr. President. 


PROTECTION OF TRADE-MARKS, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4889. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4889) to give effect to 
certain provisions of the convention for the protection of trade- 
marks and commercial names, made and signed in the city of 
Buenos Aires, in the Argentine Republic, August 20, 1910, and 
for other purposes. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Patents shall keep 
register of all marks — —— to him b, 
provided for by the 1 oe pre 
comme names, made and signed in i city of Buenos Aires in the 

ubite, . 20, 1910, in connection with which the fee 

or agg international registration e established by Article II 
pean. Aa gister shall show a facsimile 
of the: mark; the —.— 5 — ce of the registrant; 
date, and place of the first 
on which 3 for jiz 


the — —— — e mapaa of origin, and such other data 
as may concerning the 
Sec. 2. That whenever any . — Shall deem himself injured by the 


inclusion of a trade-mark on this register, he may at any time a 
to the Commissioner of Patents to cancel the regi egintration thereof. ne 
co) 


tion thereof, or that the mark is not used b 
examin 


or has been abandoned, and 
sioner shall cancel the registration. Appeal may be taken r the * 


ces. 


CERLE That any person who shall and with intent to de- 
articles of” apply, i or ases, or use in connection with any article or 
—— merchan of the same, a 

bels, tending 


any carrier to be so transpo: 
mr to an action in equity for an uuena, at the suit of 

pe Fa ny ie corporation doing business in the locality f: 

cated 2 that of aun or in the region in which said locality is 
situated, or at the suit of any association of such persens, firms, or 
corporations. 

Sec. 4. Any person who 23 without the consent of the owner 
thereof er colorably imitate any trade - 
is act, . 
the same descrip tive properties as —.— dow 
tration, oF or to labels, signs, 4 packages, wra 
or receptacles o be used upon cr in connection with th the 1 
of merchandise of T aabatentinliy the same descriptiv those 
set forth in such registration, == shall 


above the amount A by the verdict as the actual dama, a 
ces of the case, not ex es the 
amount of such verdict, together with the costs. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of a trant under this act to 
comply with the law of the country In which his original ration 
SoN place in respect to giving notice to the public that the trade- 
mare in connection with the use of such trade-mark in 


registered, 
the United siae of America, and in Sat Soe toe te for infringement by a 
party te do this, no damages shall ered, ex 255 as roof 
that the defendant was aay notified of the 6 — — an ed 
the same after such notice. 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of 8 15, 17, 18, 19, 20. 21, 22, 2 
25, 26, 27, and 29 of the act, roved February 20; 1905, entiti 
“an act to authorize the regis gistrat on of trade-marks used in commerce 
with foreign nations or among the several States, or with Indian apan 
and to protect the same,” as amended to date, are hereby made a 
this ec. to marks placed on the register provided for by ction 1 40 f 
t act. 

Sec. 7. That written ot A A copies of any records, books, papers, 

ging to Patent Office and relating te N 
rovided for by this act, when ‘authenticated b 
Mce and certified by the commissioner thereof. 
evidence 18 in an eases wherein the originals could be evidence, 


and any person making application therefor and paying the fee re- 
quired by law shall have certified e copies thereof. 
Sec. That the same fees sh: 


83 for certified and un- 
8, transfers, and other ents aad 


certified copies of papers and x“ 8 
tents 


required by law for such copies of 
er papers relating to pa 


for recording ass igaments and o 
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On filing an appeal to the Commissioner of Patents from the de- 
cision of the examiner in charge of interferences, awarding ownership 
of a trade-mark, canceling or refusing to cancel the re; tion of a 
trade-mark, a fee of $15 shall be payable. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, in connection with this bill, a 
communication from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
which explains the purpose of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida? The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ö ‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
i OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 2, 1918. 

My DEAR SENATOR FLETCHER: I learn with much pleasure of the 
introduction of a bill seeking to execute the convention con 
trade-marks signed at Buenos Aires on August 20, 1910; and ratifi 
by the United States in the following session of Con The funda- 
mental principle of the protection of prior use rather than of mere 
formal priority of registration is assured to the merchants and manu- 
facturers of those Republics of America that have ratified this con- 
vention. It is to be hoped that in a relatively short time all the Re- 
8 will have so acted; to date the convention has been ratified 
N the United States, Cuba. Dominican Sepa. Guatemala, Honduras. 
Seale Panama, Costa Rica, Brazil, Ecuador, 

After a number of attempts, the American Republics arrived at a 
simple but effective statement of this principle in the convention 
adopted in 1910. The convention provides for two international trade- 
mark registration bureaus—one at Habana, which will receive applica- 
tions for registration from the countries of North and Central America 
and the West Indies, and one at Rio de Janeiro, which will receive 
applications for registration from the countries of South America. The 
two bureaus are intended to exchange each week statements of the ap- 
plications received and the istra on ran aa The lations con- 
cerning the procedure of application a registration will be prepared 
by two international bureaus with due care and after consultation with 

e trade-mark registration authorities of the 8 countries. 

After waiting several years, and in pore I think we aay fairly say, 
as a result of the deep interest in e protection of indus and 
literary property taken by the International High Commission at its 
meeng in Buenos Aires in April, 1916, enough ratifications were 
secured in the northern grow of countries to make possible the 
-inauguration of the bureau destined to serve that group. His Excel- 

lency the President of Cuba, upon receiving official notice of this fact, 
was able in December last to establish the International Trade-mark 
Registration Bureau at Habana, 


appointing a well-known and com- 
pean trade-mark authority of Cuba as the first director general. In 
he time that has ela since his appointment, Dr. Mario Díaz Irízar, 
Director General of the Bureau, has vigorous! 


Paraguay, an 


taken steps to be in a 
poua at a very early date to receive applications for registration. 

he bureau may now count upon a generous appropriation toward its 
initial expenses made by the ban Congress, and, what is more note- 
worthy, an ample appropriation for the erection of a permanent build- 
ing upon a site donated by the Cuban Government. The respective 

notas of the other countries of the northern group which have ratified 

e convention for the first year of the operation of the bureau can be 
readily settled as soon as Dr. Mario Diaz Irízar comes to Washington 
to consult the Department of State and the Patent Office. 

The I. ation, the enactment of which is now thought necessary, 
will enable the Commissioner of Patents fully to carry out the con- 
vention in the spirit in which it was formulated at the fourth inter- 
national conference of American States, in Buenos Aires, in 1910. The 
pova of preliminary examination is essential if the Patent Office is to 

ve the right to refuse to grant registration (so far as the United 
States is concerned) of trade-marks registered in the International 
Bureau; while provision is necessary for civil suits to prevent the use 
of false designations of origin, as well as for broader wers of can- 
cellation of registration. e enactment of legislation o 

sted—the result of long and careful 5 on the 
authorities in this ial field—will enable the United States quickly 
to pat into effect so far as depends upon the Government the provisions 
of the convention of 1910 and thus directly to promote the successful 
the Ha a bureau, in turn stimulating the further ratifi- 
cation of the convention by enough countries of South erica to 
make ble the opening of the bureau at Rio de Janeiro. With 
final step the protection of trade-marks and commercial names through- 
out this hemisphere will be put upon an enduring and effective basis. 

I trust, my dear Senator FLETCHER, 3 committee will con- 
sider this matter favorably, and I beg to 

Very sincerely, yours, 


operation of 


L. S. Rowen, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Secretary General of the International High Commission. 
Hon, Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
| sideration of executive business. ` 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
| in executive session the doors were reopened. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate adjourn until Friday 
at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Friday, September 13, 1918, 


at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS. i 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate September II, 


TARIFF COMMISSION. 

Edward P. Costigan, of Colorado, to be a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission, his present term haying ex- 
pired September 8, 1918. 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Claude R. Porter, of Centerville, Iowa, to be Assistant Attor- ¢ 

ney General, vice William C. Fitts, resigned. 
Supreme COURT or HAWAI. 

William S. Edings, of Honolulu, Hawaii, to be associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, Territory of Hawaii, vice Ralph P. 
Quarles, whose term has expired. 

John T. De Bolt, of Honolulu, Hawaii, to be second judge, 
first circuit, Territory of Hawaii, vice William S. Edings, nomi- 
nated to be associate justice, Supreme Court of Hawaii. ` 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

John F. Short, of Clearfield, Pa., to be United States mar- 
shal, western district of Pennsylvania, vice Joseph Howley, 
whose term has expired. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY, 

INFANTRY. 
To be captains with rank from July 16, 1918. 

First Lieut. Daniel M. Cheston, jr. (subject to examination 
required by law). ` 

First Lieut. Kirke B. Everson (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

To be captains with rank from July 19, 1918. 

First Lieut. John C. Daly. 

First Lieut. Paul E. Peabody. 

First Lieut. Albert F. Christie (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

To be captains with rank from July 20, 1918. 
First Lieut. William S. Maxwell (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 
i P Lieut. Ernest H. Burt (subject to examination required 
y law). 
$ 2 Lieut. Ray M. O'Day (subject to examination required 
y law). 
s 8 Lieut. Alan Pendleton (subject to examination required 
y law). 3 

First Lieut. Merritt E. Olmstead 
quired by law). 

To be captains with rank from July 21, 1918. 

First Lieut. Benjamin F. Caffey, jr. 

First Lieut. Hadyn P. Mayers (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

To be captain with rank from July 22, 1918. 

First Lieut. Rogers M. Wilson (subject to examination re- 
quired by law). 

To be captain with rank from July 23, 1918. 

First Lieut. Albin K. Kupfer (subject to examination required 
by law). 

To be first licutenant with rank from May 21, 1918. 

Second Lieut. William E. Bergin. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from May 22, 1918. 

Second Lieut. John O. Crose. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from May 26, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Samuel R. Epperson. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from May 29, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Leslie F. Tanner. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from June 4, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Frederick L. Bramlette. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from June 5, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin W. Venable. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from June 7, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Myron E. Bagley. 

-To be first lieutenant with rank from June 13, 1918. 

Second Lieut. John L. Murphy. 

To be first lieutenants with rdnk from June 21, 1918, 

Second Lieut. John W. Freels. 

Second Lieut, Eugene , Gillespie. 


(subject to examination re- 


1918 


To be first lieutenants with rank from July 16, 1918. 
Second Lieut. George W. Setzer, jr. 
Second Lieut. James B. Mudge. 
Second Lieut. Earl L. R. Askam, 
Second Lieut. Irvin L. Swanson. 
Second Lieut. Philip D. Richmond. 
Second Lieut. William W. Timmis. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from July 19, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Gayle McFadden. 
Second Lieut. Burt E. Skeel. 
Second Lieut. Henry Brickley. 
Second Lieut. Thomas P. Barry, jr. 
Second Lieut. Roger Wisner. 
Second Lieut. Merril V. Reed. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from July 20, 1918. 
Second Lieut. A. Pledger Sullivan. 
Second Lieut. Douglas O. Langstaff. 
Second Lieut. Ralph W. Hickey. 
Second Lieut. George K. Page. 
Second Lieut. Thomas L. Reese. 
Second Lieut. William B. Yancey. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from July 21, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Leo J. McCarthy. 
Second Lieut. Griffin D. Vance. 
Second Lieut. Earl Franklin Paynter. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from July 22, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Joseph M. O’Grady. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from July 23, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Clifford R. Wright. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from July 26, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Donald McG, Marshman. 

To be first licutenant with rank from July 27, 1918. 
Second Lieut. John S. Coleman. 

TRANSFER TO THE ACTIVE List or THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. - 
Capt. John W. Rafferty, retired, to the grade of captain in 
the Field Artillery with rank from May 15, 1917. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN Navy. 

The following ensigns of the United States Naval Reserve 
Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, from 


the 18th day of September, 1918: 


Frederick Brueton Philbrick, 
George Daniel Old, jr., 
Charles Francis Hemenway. 
Charles Melcher Butterworth, jr. 
Kenneth Cartwright, 

Oliver Cromwell Morse, jr., 
George Goddard Barclay, 
Harlan Haviland Grover, 
Leland Probasco Laning, 
Emil Peter Schlichtmann, 
Herbert Vinton Hotchkiss, 
Thomas Spicer Eichelberger, 
Paul Renshaw, 

Randolph Ingersoll, 

Walter Jacob Wolf, 

Donald Robb Cochran, 
Wallace Henry Huelster, 
Carol Willard Wright, 
Alfred Williams Anthony, jr., 
Arthur Littleton, 

Merwin Ryan Irish, 

Donald George Sherwin, 
Glen Ray Bedenkapp, 
William Storrs Hoyt Hamilton, 
Gilbert Shulman, 

James Russell Willison, 
Charles Seffens Dodge, 

Ralph Louis Wetzel, 

Charles Alfred McNeill, 
Augustus Victor Saph, 

John Barrett Emmert, 

Ralph Sadler, X; 
Donald Drought Dewart, 
Lewis Ross Madison, 

Arthur Henry Christian, 
James Sheldon Butler, 
Clarence Alexander Wray, jr., 
Cedric Erroll Crawford, 
Frederic Sykes Rosenheim, 
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Courtney Lee Moore, 
Charles Wyatt Williams, 
Raymond Corbin Hunt, 
Oscar Rodney Doerr, 
Earle Adair Crellin, 

Albert Lorch. 

Frederic Bliss Read, 
Arthur De Witt Alexander, 
Edson W. Forker, 

John Hinton Lopez, 
William Raymond Yorkey, 
Andrew Carnegie, 
DeForest Loys Trautman, 
Harry Brandenburg, 
Patrick Brett O'Sullivan, 
Robert Sanford Cornish, 
Arthur Edward Raynor, 
John William Lane, 
Winthrop Drew Ford, 
Edwin Ray Hardie, 

John Parsons Campbell, 
Rudolph Lorenz Weber, 
Clay Brawn Eddy, 

Harold Raymond Fleck, 
Adolph Andrew Gazda, 
John Lewis Taylor, 

Hiram Liggett Gray, 
Junius Parker Fishburn, 
Wiliam Barclay Kerr, 
Joseph George Enzensperger, jr., 
Henry Peter Dockstader, 
Robert Corey Deale, 
Albert Percival Cushman, 
Howard Arthur Stevenson, 
Albert Henley Sturgess, 
Neville Levy, 

Mortemir Charles Simons, 
Fordham Clark Russell, 
Eugene Nicholas Ehrhart, 
Halsey Emery Crosby, 
Robert Ferdnand Angel Benson, 
Roy Brodhead Meredith, 
Malin Thomas Langstroth, 
Joseph Henry Davis, 
James Howe Colton, 
Harold Irving MacKen, 
Ernest Watts Summers, 
Elden Ivan Staples, 

Robert Dallas McManigal, jr., 
Harry Heckman Brakeley, 
Meyer Goldfarb, 

Dean Benjamin Webster, 
William Reveille Feller, 
Ephraim Herriott Lewis, 
Rae Crampton Nichols, 
Harold Kilpatrick Patterson, 
Chester Williams Peterson, 
Wilburn Patrick Hughes, 
John Waldrip Kelliher, 
William Joseph Haley, 
Harold Stebbins Davis, 
Edgar Douglas Wunder, 
Lawrence Talbert Thomas, 
Harry Curby Jamerson, 
William Harold Van Wart, 
Caleb Rawn Crandall, 
Earle Barclay Earhart, 
Herbert Anthony Lassen, - 
Harold Edmund Walter, 
John Callan, 

David Le Fevre Dodd, 
George Allan Burchell, 
Walter Edward Andrews, 
William Carrothers Landis, 
Jean Edward Witbeck. 
Elisha Barclay Powell, jr., 
William Ernest Batty. 
Lawrence Irving Scott, 
Julian Tully Lett, 
Wellington Sidney Morse, 
Starr Lewis Bruce, 

Carl Frederick Lindstol, 
Ernest Carroll Morgan, 
Frank Everett Kennedy, 
Harry West Hirshheimer, 
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Alexander Salley Herbert, 
Hobart Bigelow Emerson, 
Earl Gilbert Martin, 

Arthur Howard Daniels, 
Donald Jacob Brightman, 
Talbot Jones Taylor, jr., 

John Perry Sturges, 

Robert Pierson Dodds, 
Arthur Wallace Johnson, 
Joseph Damian Ceader, 
James Earl Arnold, 

Palmer Scott Mock, 

Henry Earle Knowlton, 
Lowry Talman Gardner, 2d, 
Frank Van Inwagen, 

Harold Francis Reed, 

Edwin Westerman Holden, 
Adam Andrew Sutcliffe, 

Dean Weigand Taylor, 

Milton Edward Earle, 
Francis Fowler McKinney, 
Siegel Wright Judd, 

Harrison Braxton Smith, 
George Robert McNally, 
Orlando Joseph Olgiati, 
Robert Jacob Mailhouse, 
Harry Herbert Rawson Spofford, | 
Harold Jay Schaetzle, 

Hugh Richard Partridge, 
John Lewis Matthews, 
Conrad Seymour Ham, 
William Cheesborough Holmes, 
Walter Bayard Holder, 
Harold Osborne Johnson, 
Edwin George Metcalf, . ` 
Samuel James Burris, jr., 
Fletcher Holland Dutton, 
Linn Dow Shipman, 

Roger Hunt Blake, 
William Clifford Chapman, 
Donald Hudson Frew, 
Clifton Marvin McAfee, 
Arthur Charles Dunn, 
Alfred Selman Garrison, 
Leon Henry Snyder, 

Alex William MacNichol, 
Dayid Milton Yoder, 
Richard Webster Hubbard, 
Daniel Henry Else, 
Adolph Gottlob Ruff, 
Henry Rapelyea Lake, 
Curtis Eugene Chillingworth, 
Joseph Ernest Hanahan, 
Carl Spencer Couchman, 
Wallace Irving Atherton, 
Arthur Hamilton Adams, 
Lester Thurston Forbes, 
Harold Reed Preston, 
Johu Adam Robinson, 
Wallace Burdett Curtis, 
John Reames LeVally, 
Anthony Francis Soukup, 
Richard Arthur Whitney, 
Jesse Silverman, 

Everett Francis King, 
Loring Paul Jones, 

Paul Stanley Harmon, 
Olin Winthrop Blackett, - 
Wallace Rhodes Chandler, 
John Willard Buttrick, 
Raymond Earl Farnsworth, 
Roland Stoddard Bailey, 
Ralph Sargent, 

Frederick Spruance Bailey, 
James Monroe Buchanan, 
Charles Howe Westaby. 
Halsey Boardman Horner, 
John Ross Adams, 

Frank Aloysius Mullen. 
George Jesse Hawk, 
Raymond Henry Bowers, 
William Henry Ryan, jr., 
Bernard Aloysius Sullivan, 
William Drummond Gallier, 
Allen Edmond McMahon, 


Cleaveland Muir Hunt, 
Edward Boyd Luckie, 
William Vincent Lynch, 
Reginald Crawford Ramsay, 
John Goldsborough Easton, 
Lewis Bonsall Beatty, 

Iver Oscar Liljeros, 

Lester August Krahe, 
Franklin Malcolm Doolittle, 
Philip Hope Weinberg, 
Clarence Dunn Williams, 
Frederic Grater Burk, 
Ellsworth George Reynolds, 
Harold Wilson Scott, 
William Joseph Atwell, 
Clinton Irvin Sprout, 
Douglas Lannin Hooker, 
Phillip Lane, 

Walter Bowne, jr., 

John Richmond Alexander, 
Robert Ingersoll Mayorga, 
Paul Allison Thompson, 
Christopher Avery Schellens, 
James Edward Murphy, 
Donald Randolph Lowry, 
William Jeffery Shackelford, 
John Benedict MeGovern, 
Edward Daniel Porges, 
Harlow Bradley, 

Burton Louis Barofsky, 
Paul Dean Clyde, 

John Winthrop Loman, 
Adlai Stevenson Coble, 
John Fishel Sprenkel, 
Arthur Russell Griffin, 
Emerson Bigelow, 

Roger Putnam Adair, 
Tillman Frank Lynch, 

John Jacob Atwater, 
Benjamin Blanchard Williams, 
George Richard Paradies, 
Frederick McIntyre ‘Scribner, 
Robert Johnston Hare Powel, jr., 
Elliott Fielding Pettigrew, 
Robert Kennedy Jefferies, 
Ralph Joseph Crosby. 
Harrison Alexander Jones, 
Morris Henning Kleban, 
William Kennell Paton, 
Frank Edward White, 
Harvey Thomas Collins, 
Clarence Edward Murrell, 
Herbert Vincent Nussey, 
Lester Ware Preston, 
Frederick Newton Whittemore, 
Gardner Clinton Derry, 
Lester Arthur Bill, 

Harry Francis Parks, 
Leroy Morgan McCluskey, 
Leon Herbert Lavalley, 
John Price Gaines, 
Harrison Elmer Small, 
Frank Howard Baxter, 
Levi Porter Denny, 

Newell Sloss Knight, 
Sidney Otis Cowles, 

Ellis Lehr Jenkinson, 
Elmer Lincoln Deane, 

John Fulton Grimm, 
Dudley Kincade, 

Howard Barker Lee, 
William Poyntelle Downing, 
Gerald Albert Lee, 

Edward Alexander Magill, 
Donald Esplen Robertson, 
Edward Philip Bruch, 
Robert Jackson Horne, 
Robert Ellsmere Crowley, 
Winfred Henry Stueve. 
Gurth Williams, 

Edwin Fiske Thrall, 

Joseph Blanchard Carr, 

Jay. Frederick Roth, 
Samuel Loftin Oliver, 
William Schack, 


1918. 


George Clarence Lindeberg, 
John Thurston Roach, 
Carl Theodore Jacobson, 
Edwyn Tingey McHenry, 
Charles Stanley Allen, 
Ward Frank Higgins, 
Eugene Clifford Hawkins, 
John Walter Beatty, jr., 
Erwin William Roemer, 
Edgar Maurer Anderson, 
James Cropsey Lott, 
Frederick Henry Stecher, 


John Manderson McDonald, jr., 


Milton Kawin Arenberg, 
Joel Snow Fawcett, 
Lewis Fletcher Leventhal, 
George August Chatel, 
William Wallace Deal, 
Paul Francis Christopher, 
Leland Henry Chase, 
Sherrod Emerson Skinner, 
Hugh Lounsbury Hudson, 
Eldred Westwood Christie, 
Frank Maxson Hill, 


Richard Francis Prendergast, 


Charles Lee Cheetham, 
Harry Maclean Hood, 
Harrold Philip Connelly, 
David Beaty, jr., 

Alfred Charles Moysey, 
Wallace Shirley Wharton, 
Ralph Thomas Brengle, 
Harris Birdsill McIntyre, 
Curtis Harold Cutter, 
David Watts Tibbott, 
James Lewis Hinds, 
Rowland McKim Stover, 
Thornton Hamlin, 

Albert Zabriskie Skelding, 
Harry Nicholas Paradies, 
John Drummond Kennedy, 
William Lyle Weber, 
Alfred Martin Geis, 
Joseph Cohen, 

Roy Howard Cunningham, 
Arthur Gibbes Crafts, 
Clarence Ford Eddy, 

Rea Cambridge Newman, 
Robert Beahm Ryder, 
Hibbert Wallace Moss, 
John Little Burt, 

Henry Stanley Ackerman, 
Roy Victor Ahlstrom, 
Roy Alexander Craig, 
William Larimer Jones, 
Earl James Garey, 

Henry Kennedy Barwick, jr., 
James Fulton McKillips, 
John Ernest Dingwell, 
Henry Victor Jacobson, 
George Fulton, jr., 
Ransdell Matthews, 
William Thomas McCargo, 
William Mount Klein, 
Howard Waldo Kitson, 
Thomas Marshall Duft, 
Albert Bisbee Bennett, 
Donald Francis Wilson, 
Wilbur Clyde Dyer, 

Eli Burton Parsons, 
Frederick Rowe Avery, 
Eddy Earle Ellwood, 
Harry Roberts Eaton, 
John Gardner Coffin, 
Harry Francis Ogden, 
Czar James Dyer, 

Joseph Beaudette, 

Jacob William Stirzel, 
Frank Eggert, 

Robert Cleeland, 

Ansley “J.” Strom, 
William Lee Dickson, jr., 
Jesse Samuel Biumenthal, 
Leo Aloysius Redmond, 
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Norman Ellwood Millar, 
Edward Andrew Eisele, 
Russell Eliot Vanderbilt, 
Arthur Hill Gilbert, 

Walter Valentine Fackler, 
Winston Rogers Wheatly, 
Richard Buckminster Fuller, 
Leslie Edward Gehres, 

John Gordon Clark, 

Ralph Leon Chisholm, 
Edmund Louis Cook, 

George Carlton Rohrs, 
Robert Louis Gill, 

Louis Sebastian Walsh, 
Ralph Atlee Light, 

Charles Leroy Northridge, 
Marshall Charles Doolittle, 
James Hadley Hatch, 

John Lawrence Flynn, 
William Thomas Rutherford, 
Leon Earland Robinson, 
James Thomas Wrightson, 
Fred Eugene Kyle, 

Warren Sadler Moore, 
Ronald Walter Hunt, 

Gerald Decker McKeever, 
Kier Charles Ferguson, 
Robert Fulton Gifford, 
Arthur Otto Splerling, s 
Camillo Frederick Jacobsmeyer, 
Charles Henry Eglee, jr., 
Charles Walter Scribner, 
Alwyn Charles Litsinger, 
Walter Hershey Sheftield, 
Wendell Thomas Applebee, 
John Hunter Lesesne, 

Perry Roberts Green, 
Thomas Holland Hunter, 
Weston Whittemore Hill, 


Max Von Shrader, 


Louis Lee Burden, 
Charles Gilbert Reynolds, 
Raymond Alfred Gore, 
Leonard Augustine Page, 
William Hector Mackay, 
Otto Kupfer, jr., 

Willis Albert Kingsbury, 
Maurice Aiken Hall, 
John Morrell Foster, 
James Raymond Morton, jr., 
Albert Walker Liddle, 
Irvin Kenneth Stevenson, 
James Benton Harvey, 
Jes Jessen Dall, jr., 

John Adolph Mayer, 
William Bailey, 

Clarence Elmer Dimmitt, 
Aaron Mandel, 

Edward Joseph O'Toole, 
Harold William Kephart, 
Kenneth John Van House, 
Daniel Tompkins Duncan, 
Liewellyn Kempf Winans, 
Ward Frederick Joseph Odenwald, 
Milton Adolph Gethmann, 
Frederick Overand Wilson, 
Clarence Gold Wakeman, 
Carroll Ridgely Sanders, 
Gilbert Frank Metz, 

Otto Ernest Matter, 
Earle Gardner Brooks, 
Alan Hardy Townsend, 
Henry Arthur Shepherd, 
Gordon MeSwain Lupo, 
James Dunlevy Bowman, 
William Stevens Howell, 
Arthur James Jacobs, 
Hugh Hayes Jones, 
Albert Tarrant Sibley, 
Samuel Judson Mealy, 
William Joseph Hudson, 
Allen Wilbur O’Connell, 
Henry Hueitt Roberts, 
Anthony Lockwood Arnold, 
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Thomas Edison Lake, 
Ralph Schofield Thompson, 
Harold Eugene Simmerer, 
Ernest Knorr Henderson, 
Erie Heywood Bradley, 
Benjamin Lubie, 

Charles Edward Peterson, 
Stephen Cornell Huestis, 
Coe Austin Boardman, 
Albert Kendrick Rumsey, 
George Washington Riley, 
Charles William Marlow, 
Pendleton Scott Clark, 
Alexander Campbell Hooker, 
John Knox Duncan, 

Altus Potter Croucher, 
William Clifton Eubank, 
Selden Harold Oviatt, 
Walter Herman Barthel, 
Lloyd Champlin Eddy, jr., 
Harold John Dunne, 
Kenney Albert Burgess, 4 
Benjamin Seaver Blanchard, Jr., 
Charles William Proctor, 
John Sanderson Salom, 
John Roy Brokenshire, 
Carl Shepard, 

Richard Francis Richardson, 
Martin John Jukich, 2 
John Daniel McCrea, 

John Joseph Cooney, 
Harold Blaine Summers, 
Roscoe Willard Babcock, 
John Kenneth Haviland, 
Richard David Davis, ~ 
Lester Bryan West, 

David Weinstein, 

Howard Barry Porterfield, 
Frederick Silas Treat, 
Edmund Brewer Montgomery, 
William Harold Cree, 
Thomas Ambrose O'Connor, 
Harold Evan Richardson, 
Cecil Glenn Simpson, 
William Gould Gould, 
Ermin Douglas Baker, 
Elmer Jerome Tiernan, 
Isadore Chaplowe, 

Ned Hamilton Chase, 
Stanford Leonard Luce, 
Andrew Livingstone, 
Walter Wakefield Miller, 
Hugh Murray Kitchen, 
Whitney Wisner Miller, 
Albert Prettyman Short, 
Rowland Bowne Haines, 
Edward Martin Hope, jr., 
John Battice Ford, jr., 
Mark Wayne Thackaberry, 
David William Jones, 
George Oliver Johnston, 
David Lewis, 

Harold Ash Phillips, 
Joseph Benson Stevens, 
William Foster Whitlow, 
Ambrose George Osborn, 

_ Ernest Wolcott Bacon, 
Ralph Sylvester Maugham, 
Howard Barrington Sawtell, 
Howard Grover Wheaton, 
Ellis Stanford Sharp, 
Carl Clayton Chandler, 
James Abram Lewis, 
William Gordon Reed, 
Francis Gregory Minor, 
Clinton Lindren Nelson, 
Arthur Fenwick Morash, 
Wilbur Martland McKay, 
Howard William Neely, 
Franklin Holmes Swift, 
William Oakley Van Blarcom, jr., 
Edward Raymond Powell, 
Julius Carl Kinsky, 

Carl Richard Brick, 
Lester James Calender, 
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Lawrence Kirk Beaver, 

Robert Huntley Edgerton, 
Robert Hamilton Persons, 
Benjamin Swallow Brown, 
Lewis Harry Clemmer Johnson, 


“John Jay Bradley, 


Solomon Thomas Sutton, 
Howard Eldred Morse, 
Henry Allen Lincoln, 
William Weber, 

John Orla Jenkins, 
Earle Carpenter Peterson, 
Horace Douglas Secor, 
Franklin Reinhardt Uhlig, 
Edward Raymond Legg, 
Milton Pendleton Hall, 
Benjamin Harry Corning, 
Francis Edgar Matthews, 
John Joseph Leo Manning, 
Joseph William McColl, 
Daniel Gerald O'Connor, 
James William Shipman, 
Richard Joseph Mackey, 
Lawrence Ascraft Rice, 
Mortimer Bybee Carraher, 
Henry Skinner Baldwin, 
Leo Vincent Harrison, 
Carlton Morhous Hammond, 
Dudly Boynton Coe, 

Richard Warner Clarke, 

Alden Church Goodnow, 

William Parker Angle, 

John Alden Loring, 

Edmund Gilbert Joseph Dale, 
William Porter Durkee, 

Leonard Beekman, 

Edwin Stewart Underhill, jr., 
Harold Dwight Scott, 

Hugh Ross Mack, 

Donald Graham Davis, 

Donald Luey, 

John Conklin Conger, 

Lewis Preston Harris, 

Charles Patrick Moriarty, 
Christopher Peter Schlachter, 
William Francis Burton, 

Mark Randall Thompson, 

Daniel Howard Kane, 

Myron Griffin Tucker, 

Leo Bernard McNulty, 

Charles Cameron Beck, 

Irving Sinclair Blunt, 

Henry Meyer Robinson, 

Joseph Price, jr., 

Gale Douglas Wheeler, 

Paul Longstreth Hughes, 

Luther Christopher Henry Beighey, 
William Dudley Digges Morgan, 
Warren Marsh Toomey, 

Karl Lester Sneath, 

Christian Wolff Seward Slagle, 
Louis Franklin Edelman, 

Roy Chapin Mould, 

Russell Newton Copeland, 
William Joseph O'Hara, 

James Allyn Pentz, 

Henry Anson Bates, 

Willis Carl Doane, 

Fred Orlando Cullar, 

Raymond Edwin Daniels, 

Charles John Naumilket, 

George Lawrence Hart, 

Carl Axel Soderstrom, 

Stanley Nelson Minor, 

John Lester Koch, 

Jonathan Woodnutt Acton, 

Allyn Ward Maxwell, 

Jesse Earl Schelling, 

Armour McKibben Willson, 

Leslie Thompson McKinnon, 


Gerry White Cox, 


George Clarence Wrentmore, 
Ervin Chester Latta, 
Reginald Gustavus Seger, 
Frank Raymond Strayer, 


1918. 


Leonard Patrick Kane, 

Raymond Francis Tillman, 

Elie Augustus Frederick LaVallette, 

Harrison Cassel Pugh, 

Henry Clay Hunt, 

James Kenneth Eisaman, > 

Cleophas George Harris, 

Asher Atkinson Howell, 

George Wood Merritt, 

William Henry Jones, 

Lawrence Cornelius McEnerney, 

Carroll Ross Stearns, 

John Pierce Bretherton, and 

Eliwood Lorenzo Houtz. — 

Second Lieut. David L. Ford to be a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 18th day of 
August, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Josephus Daniels, jr., to be a second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 13th day 
of August, 1918. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 14th day 
of August, 1918: 

David L. Ford and 

Josephus Daniels, jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 11, 
1918. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


The following ensigns of the United States Naval Reserve 
Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service: 

Frederick Brueton Philbrick, 

George Daniel Olds, jr., 

Charles Francis Hemenway, 

Sharles Meleher Butterworth, jr., 

Kenneth Cartwright, 

Oliver Cromwell Morse, jr., 

George Goddard Barclay, 

Harlan Haviland Grover, 

Leland Probasco Laning, 

Emil Peter Schlichtmann, 

Herbert Vinton Hotchkiss, 

Thomas Spicer Eichelberger, 

Paul Renshaw, 

Randolph Ingersoll, 

Walter Jacob Wolf, 

Donald Robb Cochran, 

Wallace Henry Huelster, 

Carol Willard Wright, 

Alfred Williams Anthony, jr., 

Arthur Littleton, 

Merwin Ryan Irish, 

Donald George Sherwin, 

Glen Ray Bedenkapp, 

William Storrs Hoyt Hamilton, 

tilbert Shulman, 

James Russell Willison, 

Charles Seffens Dodge, 

Ralph Louis Wetzel, 

Charles Alfred McNeill, 

Augustus Victor Saph, 

John Barrett Emmert, 

Ralph Sadler, 

Donald Drought Dewart, 

Lewis Ross Madison, 

Arthur Henry Christian, 

James Sheldon Butler, 

Clarence Alexander Wray, jr., 

Cedrie Erroll Crawford, 

Frederic Sykes Rosenheim, 

Courtney Lee Moore, 

Charles Wyatt Williams, 

Raymond Corbin Hunt, 

Oscar Rodney Doerr, 

Earle Adair Crellin, 

Albert Lorch, 

Frederic Bliss Read, 

Arthur De Witt Alexander, 

Edson W. Forker, 

John Hinton Lopez, 

William Raymond Yorkey, 

Andrew Carnegie, 

DeForest Loys Trautman, 
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Harry Brandenburg, 
Patrick Brett O'Sullivan, 
Robert Sanford Cornish, 
Arthur Edward Raynor, 
John William Lane, 
Winthrop Drew Ford, 
Edwin Ray Hardie, 

John Parsons Campbell, 
Rudolph Lorenz Weber, 
Clay Brawn Eddy, 

Harold Raymond Fleck, 
Adolph Andrew Gazda, M 
John Lewis Taylor, 

Hiram Liggett Gray, 
Junius Parker Fishburn, 
William Barclay Kerr, : 4 
Joseph George Enzensperger, jr., 
Henry Peter Dockstader, ~- 
Robert Corey Deale, 
Albert Percival Cushman, 
Howard Arthur Stevenson, 
Albert Henley Sturgess, 
Neville Levy, 

Mortemir Charles Simons, 
Fordham Clark Russell, 
Eugene Nicholas Ehrhart, 
Halsey Emery Crosby, 
Robert Ferdnand Angel Benson, 
Roy Brodhead Meredith, 
Malin Thomas Langstroth, 
Joseph Henry Davis, 
James Howe Colton, 
Harold Irving MacKen, 
Ernest Watts Summers, 
Elden Ivan Staples, 

Robert Dallas McManigal, jr., 
Harry Heckman Brakeley, 
Meyer Goldfarb, 

Dean Benjamin Webster, 
William Reveille Feilor, 
Ephraim Herriott Lewis, 
Rae Crampton Nichols, 
Harold Kilpatrick Patterson, 
Chester Williams Peterson, 
Wilburn Patrick Hughes, 
John Waldrip Kelliher, 
Wiliam Joseph Haley, 
Harold Stebbins Davis, 
Edgar Douglas Wunder, 
Lawrence Talbert Thomas, 
Harry Curby Jamerson, 
Wiliam Harold Van Wart, 
Caleb Raum Crandall, 
Earle Barclay Earhart, 
Herbert Anthony Lassen, 
Harold Edmund Walter, 
John Callan, 

David Le Fevre Dodd, 
George Allan Burchell, 
Walter Edward Andrews, 
William Carrothers Landis, 
Joan Edward Witbeck, 
Elisha Barclay Powell, jr., 
William Ernest Batty, 
Lawrence Irving Scott, 
Julian Tully Lett, 
Wellington Sidney Merse, 
Starr Lewis Bruce, 

Carl Frederick Lindstol, 
Ernest Carroll Morgan, 
Frank Everett Kennedy, 
Harry West Hirshheimer, 
Alexander Salley Herbert, 
Hobart Bigelow Emerson, 
Earl Gilbert Martin, 
Arthur Howard Daniels, 
Donald Jacob Brightman, 
Talbot Jones Taylor, jr., 
John Perry Sturges, 

Robert Pierson Dodds, 
Arthur Wallace Johnson, 
Joseph Damian Coader, 
James Earl Arnold, 

Palmer Scott Mock, 

Henry Earle Knowlton, 
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Lowry Talman Gardner, 2d, 
Frank Van Inwagen, 
Harold Francis Reed, 
Edwin Westerman Holden, 
Adam Andrew Sutcliffe, 
Dean Weigand Taylor, 
Milton Edward Earle, 
Francis Fowler McKinney, 
Siegel Wright Judd, 
Harrison Braxton Smith, 
George Robert McNally, 
Orlando Joseph Olgisti, 
Robert Jacob Mailhouse, 


Harry Herbert Rawson Spofford, 


Harold Jay Schaetzle, 
Hugh Richard Partridge, 
John Lewis Matthews, 
Conrad Seymour Ham, 


William Cheesborough Holmes, 


Walter Bayard Holder, 
Harold Osborne Johnson, 
Edwin George Metcalf, 
Samuel James Burris, jr., 
Fletcher Holland Dutton, 
Linn Daw Shipman, 

Roger Hunt Blake, 
William Clifford Chapman, 
Donald Hudson Frew, 
Clifton Marvin McAfee, 
Arthur Charles Dunn, 
Alfred Selman Garrison, 
Leon Henry Snyder, 

Alex William MacNichol, 
David Milton Loder. 
Richard Webster Hubbard, 
Daniel Henry Else, 

Adolph Gottlob Ruff, 

Henry Rapelyea Lake, 
Curtis Eugene Chillingworth, 
Joseph Ernest Hanshan, 
Carl Spencer Couchman, 
Wallace Irving Atherton, 
Arthur Hamilton Adams, 
Lester Thurston Forbes, 
Harold Reed Preston, 

John Adam Robinson, 
Wallace Burdett Curtis, 
John Reames Le Vally, 
Anthony Francis Soukup, 
Richard Arthur Whitney, 
Jesse Silverman, 

Everett Francis King, 
Loring Paul Jones, 

Paul Stanley Harmon, 

Olin Winthrop Blackett, 
Wallace Rhodes Chandler, 
John Willard Buttrick, 
Raymond Earl Farnsworth, 
Roland Stoddard Bailey, 
Ralph Sargent, 

Frederick Spruance Bailey, 
James Monroe Buchanan, 
Charles Howe Westaby, 
Halsey Boardman Horner, 
John Ross Adams, 

Frank Aloysius Mullen, 
George Jesse Hawk, 
Raymond Henry Bowers, 
William Henry Ryan, jr., 
Bernard Aloysius Sullivan, 
William Drummond Gallier, 
Allen Edmond McMahon, 
Cleaveland Muir Hunt, 
Edward Boyd Luckie, 
William Vincent Lynch, 
Reginald Crawford Ramsay, 
John Goldsborough Easton, 
Lewis Bonsall Beatty, 

Iver Oscar Liljeros, 

Lester August Krahe, 
Franklin Malcolm Doolittle, 
Philip Hope Weinberg, 
Clarence Dunn Williams, 
Frederic Grater Burk, 
Ellsworth George Reynolds, 


Harold Wilson Scott, 
William Joseph Atwell, 
Clinton Irvin Sprout, 
Douglas Lannin Hooker, 
Phillip Lane, 

Walter Bowne,, jr., 

John Richmond Alexander, 
Robert Ingersoll Mayorga, 
Paul Allison Thompson, 
Christopher Avery Schellens, 
James Edward Murphy, 
Donald Randolph Lowry, 
William Joffery Shackelford, 
John Benedict McGovern, 
Edward Daniel Porges, 
Harlow Bradley, 

Burton Louis Barofsky, 
Paul Dean Clyde, 

John Winthrop Loman, 
Adlai Stevenson Coble, 
John Fishel Sprenkel, 
Arthur Russell Griffin, 
Emerson Bigelow, 

Roger Putnam Adair, 
Tillman Frank Lynch, 
John Jacob Atwater, 


Benjamin Blanchard Williams, 


George Richard Paradies, 
Frederick McIntyre Scribner, 


Robert Johnston Hare Powel, jr., 


Elliott Fielding Pettigrew, 
Robert Kennedy Jefferies, 
Ralph Jeseph Crosby, 
Harrison Alexander Jones, 
Morris Henning Kleben, 
William Kennell Paton, 
Frank Edward White, 
Harvey Thomas Collins, 
Clarence Edward Murrell, 
Herbert Vincent Nussey, 
Lester Ware Preston, 


Frederick Newton Whittemore, 


Gardner Clinton Derry, 
Lester Arthur Bill, 
Harry Francis Parks, 
Leroy Morgan McCluskey, 
Leon Herbert Lavalley, 
John Price Gaines, 
Harrison Elmer Small, 
Frank Howard Baxter, 
Levi Porter Denny, 
Newell Sloss Knight, 
Sidney Otis Cowles, 

Ellis Lehr Jenkinson, 
Elmer Lincoln Deane, 
John Fulton Grimm, 
Dudley Kincade, 

Howard Barker Lee, 
William Poyntelle Downing, 
Gerald Albert Lee, 
Edward Alexander Magill, 
Donald Esplen Robertson, 
Edward Philip Bruch, 
Robert Jackson Horne, 
Robert Ellsmere Crowley, 
Winfred Henry Stueve, 
Gurth Williams, 

Edwin Fiske Thrall, 
Joseph Blanchard Carr, 
Jay Frederick Roth, 
Samuel Loftin Oliver, 
William Schack, 

George Clarence Lindeberg, 
John Thurston Roach, 
Carl Theodore Jacobson, 
Edwyn Tingey McHenry, 
Charles Stanley Allen, 
Ward Frank Higgins, 
Eugene Clifford Hawkins, 
John Walter Beatty, jr., 
Erwin William Roemer, 
Edgar Maurer Anderson, 
James Cropsey Lott, 
Frederick Henry Stecher, 


John Manderson McDonald, jr, 


1918. 
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Milton Kawin Arenberg, 
Joel Snow Faweett, 
Lewis Fletcher Leventhal, 
George August Chatel, 
William Wallace Deal, 
Paul Francis Christopher, 
Leland Henry Chase, 
Sherrod Emerson Skinner, 
Hugh Lounsbury Hudson, 
Eldred Westwood Christie, 
Frank Maxson Hill, 
Richard Francis Prendergast, 
Charles Lee Cheetham, 
Harry Macléan Hood, 
Harrold Philip Connelly, 
David Beaty, jr., ; 
Alfred Charles Moysey, 
Wallace Shirley Wharton, 
Ralph Thomas Brengle, 
Harris Birdsill McIntyre, 
Curtis Harold Cutter, 
David Watts Tibbott, 
James Lewis Hinds, 
Rowland McKim Stover, 
Thornton Hamlin, 

Albert Zabriskie Skelding, 
Harry Nicholas Paradies, 
John Drummond Kennedy, 
William Lyle Weber, s 
Alfred Martin Geis, 
Joseph Cohen, 

Roy Howard Cunningham, 
Arthur Gibbes Crafts, 
Clarence Ford Eddy, 

Rea Cambridge Newman, 
Robert Beahm Ryder, 
Hibbert Wallace Moss, 
John Little Burt, 

Henry Stanley Ackerman, 
Roy Victor Ahlstrom, 

Roy Alexander Craig, 
William Larimer Jones, 
Earl James Garey, 

Henry Kennedy Barwick, jr., 
James Fulton McKillips, 
John Ernest Dingwell, 
Henry Victor Jacobson, 
George Fulton, jr., 
Ransdell Matthews, 
William Thomas McCargo, 
William Mount Klein, 
Howard Waldo Kitson, 
Thomas Marshall Duff, 
Albert Bisbee Bennett, 
Donald Francis Wilson, 
Wilbur Clyde Dyer, 

Eli Burton Parsons, 
Frederick Rowe Avery, 
Eddy Earle Ellwood, 
Harry Roberts Eaton, 
John Gardner Coffin, 
Harry Francis Ogden, 
Czar James Dyer, 
Joseph Beaudette, 

Jacob William Stirzel, 
Frank Eggert, 

Robert Cleeland, 

Ansley “J” Strom, 
William Lee Dickson, jr., 
Jesse Samuel Blumenthal, 
Lee Aloysius Redmond, 
Norman Ellwood Millar, 
Edward Andrew Eisele, 
Russell Eliot Vanderbilt, 
Arthur Hill Gilbert, 
Walter Valentine Fackler, 
Winston Rogers Wheatly, 
Richard Buckminster Fuller, 
Leslie Edward Gehres, 
John Gordon Clark, 
Ralph Leon Chisholm, 
Edmund Louis Cook, 
George Carlton Rohrs, 
Robert Louis Gill, 


Louis Sebastian Walsh, 
Ralph Atlee Light, 
Charles Leroy Northridge, 
Marshall Charles Doolittle, 
James Hadley Hatch, 
John Lawrence Flynn, 
William Thomas Rutherford, 
Leon Earland Robinson, 
James Thomas Wrightson, 
Fred Eugene Kyle, 
Warren Sadler Moore, 
Ronald Walter Hunt, 
Gerald Decker McKeever, 
Kier Charles Ferguson, 
Robert Fulton Gifford, 
Arthur Otto Spierling, 
Camillo Frederick Jacobsmeyer, 
Charles Henry Eglee, jr., 
Charles Walter Scribner, 
Alwyn Charles Litsinger, 
Walter Hershey Sheffield, 
Wendell Thomas Applebee, 
John Hunter Lesesne, 
Perry Roberts Green, 
Thomas Holland Hunter, 
Weston Whittemore Hill, 
Max Von Schrader, 

Louis Lee Burden, 
Charles Gilbert Reynolds, 
Raymond Alfred Gore, 
Leonard Augustine Page, 
William Hector Mackay, 
Otto Kupfer, jr., 

Willis Albert Kingsbury, 
Maurice Aiken Hall, 

John Morrell Foster, 
James Raymond Morton, jr., 
Albert Walker Liddle, 
Irvin Kenneth Stevenson, 
James Benton Harvey, 

Jes Jessen Dall, jr., 

John Adolph Mayer, 
William Bailey, 

Clarence Elmer Dimmitt, 
Aaron Mandel, 

Edward Joseph O'Toole, 
Harold William Kephart, 
Kenneth John Van House, 
Daniel Tompkins Duncan, 
Llewellyn Kempf Winans, 
Ward Frederick Joseph Odenwald, 
Milton Adolph Gethmann, 
Frederick Overand Wilson, 
Clarence Gold Wakeman, 
Carroll Ridgely Sanders, 
Gilbert Frank Metz, 

Otto Ernest Matter, 

Earle Gardner Brooks, 
Alan Hardy Townsend, 
Henry Arthur Shepherd, 
Gordoh McSwain Lupo, 
James Dunlevy Bowman, 
William Stevens Howell, 
Arthur James Jacobs, 
Hugh Hayes Jones, 

Albert Tarrant Sibley, 
Samuel Judson Mealy, 
William Joseph Hudson, 
Allen Wilbur O’Connell, 
Henry Hueitt Roberts, 
Anthony Lockwood Arnold, 
Thomas Edison Lake, s 
Ralph Schofield Thompson, 
Harold Eugene Simmerer, 
Ernest Knorr Henderson, 
Erie Heywood Bradley, 
Benjamin Lubic, 

Charles Edward Peterson, 
Stephen Cornell Huestis, 
Coe Austin Boardman, 
Albert Kendrick Rumsey, 
George Washington Riley, 
Charles. William Marlow, 
Pendleton Scott Clark, 
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Alexander Campbell Hooker, 
John Knox Duncan, 

Altus Potter Croucher, 
William Clifton Eubank, 
Selden Harold Oviatt, 
Walter Herman Barthel, 
Lloyd Champlin Eddy, jr., 
Harold John Dunne, 
Kenney Albert Burgess, 
Benjamin Seaver Blanchard, Ir. 
Charles William Proctor, 
John Sauderson Salom, 
John Roy Brokenshire, 
Carl Shepard. 

Richard Francis Richardson, 
Martin John Jukich, 

John Daniel McCrea, 

John Joseph Cooney, 
Harold Blaine Summers, 
Roscoe Wiilard Babcock, 
John Kenneth Haviland, 
Richard David Davis, 
Lester Bryan West, 

David Weinstein, 

Howard Barry Porterfield, 
Frederick Silas Treat, 
Edmund Brewer Montgomery, 
William Harold Cree, 
Thomas Ambrose O'Connor, 
Harold Evan Richardson, 
Cecil Glenn Simpson, 
William Gould Gould, 
Ermin Douglas Baker, 
Elmer Jerome Tiernan, 
Isadore Chaplowe, 

Ned Hamilton Chase, 
Stanford Leonard Luce, 
Andrew Livingstone, 
Walter Wakefield Miller, 
Hugh Murray Kitchen, 
Whitney Wisner Miller, 
Albert Prettyman Short, 
Rowland Bowne Haines, 
Edward Martin Hope, jr., 
John Battice Ford, jr., 
Mark Wayne Thackaberry, 
David William Jones, 
George Oliver Johnston, 
David Lewis, 

Harold Ash Phillips, 
Joseph Benson Stevens, 
William Foster Whitlow, 
Ambrose George Osborn, 
Ernest Wolcott Bacon, 
Ralph Sylvester Maugham, 
Howard Barrington Sawtell, 
Howard Grover Wheaton, 
Ellis Stanford Sharp, 
Carl Clayton Chandler, 
James Abram Lewis, 
William Gordon Reed. 
Francis Gregory Minor, 
Clinton Lindren Nelson, 
Arthur Fenwick Morash, 
Wilbur Martland McKay, 
Howard William Neely, 
Franklin Holmes Swift, 
William Oakley Blarcom, jr., 
Edward Raymond Powell, 
Julius Carl Kinsky, 

Carl Richard Brick, 
Lester James Calender, 
Lawrence Kirk Beaver, 
Robert Huntley Edgerton, 
Robert Hamilton Persons, 
Benjamin Swallow Brown, 
Lewis Harry Clemmer Johnson, 
John Jay Bradley, 
Solomon Thomas Sutton, 
Howard Eldred Morse, 
Henry Allen Lincoln, 
William Weber, 

John Orla Jenkins, 

Earle Carpenter Peterson, 


Horace Douglas Secor, 
Franklin Reinhardt Uhlig, 
Edward Raymond Legg, 
Milton Pendleton Hall, 
Benjamin Harry Corning, 
Francis Edgar Matthews, 
John Joseph Lee Manning, 
Joseph William McColl, 
Daniel Gerald O’Connor, 
James William Shipman, 
Richard Joseph Mackey, 
Lawrence Ascraft Rice, 
Mortimer Bybee Carraher, 
Henry Skinner Baldwin, 
Lee Vincent Harrison, 
Carlton Morhous Hammond, 
Dudley Boynton Coe, 
Richard Warner Clarke, 
Alden Church Goodnow, 
William Parker Angle, 

John Alden Loring, 

Edmund Gilbert Joseph Dale, 
William Porter Durkee, 
Leonard Beekman, 

Edwin Stewart Underhill, iP 
Harold Dwight Scott, = 
Hugh Ross Mack, 

Donald Graham Davis, 
Donald Luey, 

John Conklin Conger, 

Lewis Preston Harris, 
Charles Patrick Moriarty, 
Christopher Peter Schlachter, 
William Francis Burton, 2 
Mark Randall Thompson, 
Daniel Howard Kane, 

Myron Griffin Tucker, 

Leo Bernard McNulty, 
Charles Cameron Beck, 
Irving Sinclair Blunt, 

Henry Meyer Robinson, 
Joseph Price, jr., 

Gale Douglas Wheeler, 

Paul Longstreth Hughes, 
Luther Christopher Henry Beighey, 
William Dudley Digges Morgan, 
Warren Marsh Toomey, 

Karl Lester Sneath, 
Christian Wolff Seward Slagle, 
Louis Franklin Edelman, 
Roy Chapin Mould, 

Russell Newton Copeland, 
William Joseph O'Hara, 
James Allyn Pentz, 

Henry Anson Bates, 

Willis Carl Doane, 

Fred Orlando Cullar, 
Raymond Edwin Daniels, 
Charles John Naumilket, 
George Lawrence Hart, 

Car] Axel Soderstrom, 
Stanley Nelson Minor, 

John Lester Koch, 

Jonathan Woodnutt Acton, 
Allyn Ward Maxwell, 

Jesse Earl Schelling, 

Armour McKibben Willson, 
Leslie Thompson McKinnon, 
Gerry White Cox, 

George Clarence Wrentmore, 
Ervin Chester Latta, 
Reginald Gustavus Seger, 
Frank Raymond Strayer, 
Leonard Patrick Kane, 
Raymond Francis Tillman, 
Elie Augustus Frederick La Vallette, 
Harrison Cassel Pugh, 

Henry Clay Hunt, 

James Kenneth Eisaman, 
Cleophas George Harris, 
Asher Atkinson Howell, 
George Wood Merritt, 
William Henry Jones, 
Lawrence Cornelius McEnerney, 
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Carroll Ross Stearns, 

John Pierce Bretherton, and 

Eliwood Lorenzo Houtz. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service: 

David L. Ford and 

Josephus Daniels, jr. 

Second Lieut. David L. Ford to be a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, 

Second Lieut. Josephus Daniels, jr., to be a second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service. 


PosTMASTERS. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Frank Dennerly, McLaughlin. 
Charles H. Peckham, Alexandria, 
Patrick J. Donohue, Bonesteel. 
Thomas McAllen, Bristol. 

Lloyd L. Truesdell, Burke. 
George ©. H. Kostboth, Canastota. 
Frank P. Gannaway, Chamberlain. 
F. Bonifice Boyle, Corsica. 
Patrick Holland, Fort Pierre. 
Sigurd E. Olsen, Frederick. 
William S. Small, Gettysburg. 
Harry Donovan, Hecla. 

Charles S. Eastman, Hot Springs. 
Nels C. Andrews, Irene. 

Frank C. Fisher, Lead. 

Frank Junge, Leola. 

Matthew F. Ryan, Mobridge. 
Charles P. Dahlen, Oldham. 
Stephen Donahoe, Sioux Falls. 
Albert P. Monell, Stickney. 
William Galvin, Sturgis. 
Ephraim W. Babb, Wakonda. 
George W. Turley, Willow Lake. 
Mathew F. Cummins, Wilmot. 
Martin K. Nolan, Winner. 

Mark M. Bennett, Yankton. 
Marshall Coffman, Dallas. 
Edward J. Engler, Ipswich. 
Mary M. Cullen, Reliance. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, September II, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty Father, we approach Thee in faith and reverence, 
praying for Thy sustaining grace and the light of Heaven to 
guide these Representatives of a great people; that they may be 
wise in their preparations to uphold and sustain our brave boys 
at the front; that every means shall be provided for the speedy, 
prosecution of the war; that militarism and autocracy may be 
swept from the face of the earth; that democracy may advance 
to the good of all Thy children, in liberty, justice, righteousness ; 
to the glory and honor of Thy Holy Name, in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

REVENUE LEGISLATION, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12863. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
demands a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes none. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12863, the revenue bill, with Mr. 
Saunvens of Virginia in the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 


House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12863, which the Clerk will report by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield? — 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do. £ 

Mr. DYER. I desire to ask the gentleman a question with 
reference to this bill. I, perhaps with a number of other Mem- 
bers, would like to know about the time the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union will take this bill up 
for reading under the five-minute rule—in other words, when 
general debate will cease. We want to be here. I know I 
myseif and all Members would like to be here when this bill is 
taken up to be read. There is not much interest in general 
debate, it appears from the division just had, which shows 
there are some 40 Members present now, and I think that is 
about the average who have listened to the general debate, and 
I would like to get some idea as to when we will really start 
the consideration of this bill under the five-minute rule. -I think 
the Members are entitled to that information, if it can be had. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman is a bad counter; I 
think there are a good deal more than 40, maybe twice as 
many now. 

Mr. DYER. I asked for a division, and the Chair counted. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But a good many have come in since. I was 
in hopes we could finish general debate to-day, but it seems 
impossible, and I am pretty certain we will finish to-morrow 
and go into the consideration of the bill under the five-minute 
rule on Friday. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman I have requests 
for six or seven hours under general debate on this side. 

Mr. GILLETT. I understood the committee would take to- 
day, at least. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; there is only one other gentleman on 
our side who desires considerable time, and several will want 
20 or 30 minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentlemen on the committee ought to 
have an opportunity to discuss it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not over three or four on our side on the 
committee will speak in all, and I think we ean get through by 
6 o'clock to-morrow ; have all day to-day and all day to-morrow. 
I am not inclined myself, and I do not think any man on our 
side is, to shut off any debate. We believe it ought to be fully 
debated, but I hope to get through by to-morrow by adjourn- 
ment. I now yield to the gentleman from Indiana {Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, our country is now engaged in 
the greatest war in the history of the world. 

To win this war is the fixed purpose of our Government. To 
help win it is the highest duty of every citizen. 

Money is essential and necessary for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war to an early and successful termination. 

The Secretary of the Treasury recommended and requested 
that $8,000,000,000 in taxes be raised in this fiscal year for the 
partial payment of the expenses of the war and of the Govern- 
ment during said year. 

This bill is thé response by Congress to that recommendation. 
It will yield the full amount requested, and several millions in 
addition. The response is not a partial fulfillment of the re- 
quest, but a complete compliance with it. 

Every request for money by the Government has been 
promptly responded to; there has been neither hesitancy nor 
delay, and Congress will continue to furnish all that may be 
requested to make certain and complete the success of our cause 
and the victory of our forces. 

This bill provides for raising over $8,000,000,000 by taxation 
during this fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. The amount is 
enormous, but the expenses of war are great, and necessity 
demands the money. It is the largest tax bill ever presented to 
a legislative body in the history of the world, but we have a 
country richer In its resources and greater in its wealth than 
any other country. While there are no tax bills of other 
countries of such magnitude, so we have no other country 
with such resources and wealth. Our people are prepared 
to meet it and will pay the taxes gladly. They only ask that 
the taxes be equitably levied and the burden placed. where 
they can be carried without too great an injury. Some of the 
taxes in this bill are large, very large, but it is believed that 
there is not a single American industry that can not pay the 
taxes and have sufficient money left to provide for extension 
of their business and pay good returns upon their invested 
capital. 

Men should not expect or want to accumulate large fortunes 
or abnormal profits drawn from our people during this war. 
Men should not be allowed to profiteer, and the Government has 
not only the right but it is its duty to see that all profits above 
reasonable ones, based on equity and fairness, should either re- 
main in the pockets of the people or be paid to the Government 
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in the way of taxes. Good conscience and justice demand it, 
and our business men and our people approve it. 

* Last year a $4,000,000,000 tax bill appeared large, but we are 
progressing, and an $8,000,000,000 tax bill receives but little un- 
fayorable comment from those who are to pay it, 

While this bill was unanimously reported, and every item 
received a majority vote in committee, yet there are taxes con- 
tained therein not approved by individual Members and, in 
fact, objectionable to some, yet, as a completed bill, will no 
doubt be supported by each Member. This bill was prepared 
after extensive hearings, conferences with Treasury officials 
and experts, and long and earnest consideration by the com- 
mittee, 

As to the proper and best method of financing the war honest 
and sincere men differ. The proportion to be raised by taxation 
and by bonds is one upon which men may sincerely differ, I 
think it a wiser policy to pay as we go, as far as it is possible, 
and without too heavy a burden on the people. After the war 
heavy taxes must continue to be levied, and the more we pay 
the expenses by bonds the greater the interest charges must be 


It provides for liberal credits, and gives an exemption of 
$2,000 to a married man and $1,000 to a single man, with an 
additional $200 exemption for each dependent. The rate upon 
incomes of $4,000 and under is but 6 per cent, and these taxes 
will be paid by a very large number; the amount of taxes in 
the aggregate will be large, yet comparatively small in ench 
individual case. Above this amount the normal tax is 12 per 
cent, and the supertaxes begin at $5,000. 

The following table shows the income tax levied under exist- 
ing law and levied under the proposed bill for specified incomes 
of married persons without dependents and withont dividends 
from corporations or interest from tax-free securities: 


and paid for an uncertain time in the future. It would also | 2,599. . 0, 40 1.20 
impose upon our soldiers fighting in this war, and who are to | 3,00. gH —— 
bring us the victory, the additional burden of paying in a large 1.00 3.0) 
measure the expenses of the war. 1.33 3.33 

The committee was advised by the Secretary of the Treasury 4 71 5 
that the estimated expenses of the Government for the present | 8,000 2.10 4.33 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, would be about $24,000,000,000. = a) 
This amount included the usual monthly loans to our allies of 2.73 EN 
$500,000,000, or $6,000,000,000 during the year. Our contract 2.03 & 8¹ 
with the allies provides for the repayment of this money with ne 12 
interest at the rate of at least what we pay upon our bonds. | 28,800. 305° 3.42 8.11 
This reduces our own expenses to 818, 000, 000, 000, but the amount = 55 9.55 8.45 
will be increased before the end of the year. If this amount | 41308. 2 = 2 
represents our entire expenses, we will raise by taxation about | $20,000.. 1,180 £90 14.48 
45 per cent of the entire sum. Seton —— — — 4 — 7.12 16.98 

Our war expenses are necessarily very large, but instead of | $35,000.. 3980 5 5 ae 
being discouraged by the magnitude of the figures our people | $0,000 3, 580 8.95 £1.99 
courageously and gladly respond to the demand. The plans, on 82 a ao 
enormous in their magnitude, for pushing this war to an early | $55,000... 5,980 24.72 
and successful termination, have inspired the people to meet | 200,000. 6,780 28. 15 
every demand made by the President, and those charged with 4 on “a 
the responsibility of carrying on this war, and mere money will | $100,000. 16,180 30.10 
not be considered in the unchangeable purpose to win it. FA 21, 680 46.73 

The resolution declaring the existence of a state of war $200, an ao 
pledged all the resources of the country to its successful ter-] $500,000. 192, 680 79.42 
mination. We voted for that resolution, and we will not hesi- 17058 an 5 


tate to carry out its promises and pledges. Our people have 
not hesitated or delayed in the part they have been called upon 
to do, and while this bill imposes great burdens, they will be 
assumed with cheerfulness and fulfilled with fidelity. 

The money raised by this bill will be used to equip, provide, 
and care for our soldiers and sailors, and will carry cheer and 
encouragement to them. They will know that their every need 
will be promptly supplied. They are brave, courageous, and 
yaliant, and have won the love, respect, and admiration of the 
world by their strength and fighting qualities on the bloody 
battle fields of France. They are the best soldiers in the 
world. They are the best fed, best clothed, best equipped, and 
best cared for soldiers in the war, and this bill will give them 
ample assurance that those conditions are to continue and that 
their wants and needs are uppermost in the thoughts of the 
‘people back home. 

They are making the real sacrifices of the war, giving their 
lives for their country—the supreme sacrifice. How small in- 
deed is the sacrifice we are laying upon the people when we 
seek only money, and that, too, from those who are able to pay. 

We are taking only from the earnings and profits of business, 
and leaving the capital and a reasonable profit intact. How 
many mothers and fathers of the boys over there would cheer- 
fully give all their property for the absolute certainty that their 


The following table shows the supertax levied under existing 
law and the proposed bill: 


88885 
88 pres 


son would return in safety, strong and loving as he left them | g500'000-$750,000.. kt: 
a short time ago. $750, 0 

We believe the profits of those who are piling up dollars by 44.05 
reason of the war should first be reached before we invade | $2,000 
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the small earnings of those less able to pay. We have gone on 
the theory that the great mass of the people with small earn- 
ings should not be called upon in large numbers until those who 
have made abnormal profits have contributed a fair propor- 
tion of what they have made. Those who have profited finan- 
cially by reason of this war must make liberal contribution un- 
der this bill, but justice and equity demand it, and the people 
will approve it. f 

This bill will take, through the individual income tax, from 
their incomes and earnings $1,482,186,000 during this fiscal year. 


The Treasury Department estimates that in 1917 there were 
about 615,000 individuals with an income above $4,000 per 
annum and 2,440,000 with taxable incomes of $4,000 or less. 

The total taxable income was $7,400,000,000 and of income 
subject to normal tax, $4,700,000,000. It is estimated that the 
individual normal income tax will yield $414,000,000 and the 
surtaxes $1,068,186,000, making the total individual income tax 
$1,482,186,000. This will allow the individuals paying said 


1918. 


taxes the sum of $5,917,814,000, or nearly 75 per cent of their 
total taxable incomes. This tax is taken entirely from incomes 
and the burden in paid in proportion to the incomes and the 
individual’s ability to pay. In the calendar year ending De- 
cember 31, 1916, personal returns in the number of 437,036 

Were filed, showing an aggregate income of 86,298,577. 620. The 
income tax amounted to 5 173,386,694. More than one-fourth of 
the total net income reported was returned by persons with 
incomes of from $3,000 to $10,000, nearly one-half by those with 
incomes from $3,000 to $30,000, and more than three-fourths 
with incomes less than $150,000. While 983 per cent of the 
returns filed showed incomes less than $100,000, the 12 per 
cent showing incomes of $100,000 and over represented nearly 
one-third of the total net incomes and nearly three-fourths of 
the total tax. This bill does not impose an income tax on part- 
nerships, but provides that each partner will pay his income tax 
upon his share of the profits of the partnership, whether the 
same are distributed or not. 

This bill provides that more than one-half of its total of 
$8,000,000,000 will be in taxes from the earnings and profits of 
corporations. These corporations are allowed reasonable prof- 
its and liberal deductions before the taxes are imposed upon 
the net income. They deduct all the ordinary and necessary 
expenses in carrying on the business, including reasonable 
salaries for personal services actually rendered, rental, and all 
other necessary expenses; all interest paid or accrued within 
the taxable year on its indebtedness; taxes, except income taxes 
and war or excess-profits taxes, paid or accrued within tax- 
able year; losses sustained and charged off, worthless debts, 
dividends from other corporations, allowances for wear and 
tear of property, amortization in case of buildings, machinery, 
or other factories constructed for the production of articles 
contributing to the prosecution of the present war, special de- 
ductions for mines, oil and gas wells. Then certain credits are 
allowed before the corporation tax is levied: Amount of inter- 
est upon bonds or obligations of the Government, or any State, 
Territory, or political subdivision, which is included in their 

ross income, also the amount of any war profit or excess- 
profit taxes, and in addition $2,000. 

Under the act of 1916 the corporation tax was 2 per cent upon 
the net income, with no allowance for deduction of dividends 
received from another corporation. The act of 1917 levied an 
addditional tax of 4 per cent on corporations, but allowed a 
corporation to deduct amount of dividehd received from other 
corporations. This bill allows similar deductions to the law 
of 1917 and levies a tax of 18 per cent upon the net income 
after allowance for credits and deductions, and provides the 
tax shall be 12 per cent upon that portion of said net income 
that does not exceed the sum paid in dividends during the 
taxable year, and in addition the amount paid during the tax- 
able year out of the earnings and profits in discharge of bonds 
and other interest-paying obligations outstanding prior to the 
beginning of such year. It is estimated from this corporation 
tax the Government will receive $894,000,000, 

In addition to the corporation income tax, this bill provides 
for an excess-profits tax or a war-profits tax. Each corpora- 
tion subject to its provisions must file a return which will show 
the amount of taxes it would be liable to pay under each method 
of calculation, and must pay the tax computed according to 
that method which yields the highest amount of taxes. The 
war-profit method provides for a tax of 80 per cent upon the 
amount of the net income in excess of the average net income 
for the prewar years 1911, 1912, and 1913 and a credit of 
$3,000. In case the average net ‘income of a corporation for 
the prewar years was less than 10 per cent of its invested capi- 
tal, a corporation will be allowed to deduct from its net income 
an amount equal to 10 per cent of its invested’ capital, plus 
$3,000, before applying the 80 per cent rate. 

In cases where this method of calculation is used and the 
taxes to be paid are less than when calculated under the excess- 
profit method, the latter method is used, and the taxes are to 
be paid under its provisions. The method of determining the 
taxes under the excess profits is as follows: A credit of $3,000 
plus 8 per cent of the invested capital of the corporation for 
the taxable year is allowed. This amount is to be deducted from 
the net profits, and the tax will be computed on the following 
basis: Thirty-five per cent of the amount of the net income in 
excess of the excess-profit credits and not in excess of 15 per 
cent of such invested capital for the taxable year; 50 per cent 
of the amount of the net income in excess of 15 per cent of the 
invested capital and not in excess of 20 per cent of the invested 
capital; and 70 per cent of the amount of the net income in 
excess of 20 per cent of such capital. The corporate net in- 
come from 1909 to 1918 is as follows: : j 
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Corporate net income, 1909 to 1918. 


Net income. 


Year. 


1911. 3, 5187 000, 000 
1912. 4, 151, 000,009 
101. 3° 040° 000, 009 
RAEE EEEE E SI RIAN I E E R EASON 5, 310,000,009 
eee 233 
128 (estimated 8 10; 009, 000, 09) 


It is estimated that the revenue from the excess-profits and 
war-profits taxes for 1918 will be $3,200,000,000 and from income 
taxes on corporations $894,000,000, in all $4,094,000,000. This 
will leave in the treasury of said corporations after payment of 
taxes $5,906,000,000. This amount is larger than the total net 
incomes of corporations for either 1914 or 1915 or any year prior 
thereto. In other words, after the payment of these taxes pro- 
posed in this bill the corporations will have larger profits than 
any year from 1909 to 1915, inclusive. 

While the taxes are large, very large, yet the corporations 
will pay these out of profits, after allowing most liberal deduc- 
tions and credits, and when paid will have $1,966,000,000 more 
than their total income in 1914 and $596,000,000 more than they 
made in 1915, when their profits were abnormally high by reason 
of the war, They will retain about 59 per cent of their net 
profits after all salaries and expenses, including income, excess- 
profits, or war-profits taxes. 

There have been a number of changes in the provisions of 
the estate tax for the purpose of simplification and clearness, 
and the rates have been increased 50 per cent to estates of 
MeO ty and under and slightly above that per cent for larger 
estates. 

The rates on transportation of freight and express have not 
been changed nor have the rates upon the transportation of 
persons. The rates on telegraph and telephone messages have 
been changed. Under the present law a tax of 5 cents is levied 
upon messages where the charge is 15 cents or more. Under 
this bill messages where the charges-are more than 14 cents 
and not more than 50 cents are taxed 5 cents. 
charges are more than 50 cents the tax is 10 cents. 

The tax on beverages has been greatly increased; on distilled 
spirits for beverage purposes from $3.20 to $8 per gallon and 
on spirits for other purposes the present rates are doubled. The 
rates on beer and wines were doubled, 

For the purpose of securing a larger revenue from soft drinks 
there is imposed a tax of 30 per cent upon the manufacturer's 
price of cereal beverages and 20 per cent upon the manufacturer's 
price of other soft drinks. Under the proposed bill a tax of 2 
cents for each 10 cents of the selling price will be imposed upon 
soft drinks mixed at the place of retail sale and upon ice-cream 
sodas and other similar articles of food. Upon sales amounting 
to 7 cents or less the tax is 1 cent. It is estimated that from 
beverages alone the taxes will yield $1,137,600,000, 

The taxes upon tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes have been 
doubled in some cases and increased in all cases, and it is esti- 
mated that from these sources the Government will receive in 
taxes $341,204,000, an increase of about $130,000,000 over exist- 


ing law. 


The tax on admissions and dues have been doubled and the 
estimated revenue incréased from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

The excise taxes proposed in this bill are levied upon articles 
that are either luxuries in themselves or become a luxury in 
the opinion of the committee when bought at more than the 
fixed price named in the bill. There is necessarily a difference 
of opinion as to many of these articles. What is a luxury to 
one person may be regarded as a necessity to another. These 
selections were made for the purpose of revenue, and when 
applied to articles selling above the fixed price it is the opin- 
ion that the tax will have a tendency to curtail purchases 
and reduce extravagance. Many of the articles enumerated 
under excise taxes are of absolute necessity, yet as the tax 
upon those articles only applies to the prices in excess of the 
reasonably high figures proposed in the bill it is not believed 
that the great mass of the people will be affected by the tax. 
Those who will be called upon to pay will be those who can 
afford to pay. Most of us buy these articles for amounts less 
than the exempted figures. 

In addition to the excise taxes, there are a number of special 
taxes levied in this bill simply for revenue purposes. The 
money is needed, and the people who are called upon to pay it 
can well afford to contribute to their Government from their 
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profits. Many new items are incorporated in this bill. These 
special taxes, it is estimated, will yield the Government about 
$165,000,000. 

The stamp taxes provided for in this bill simply reenact the 

existing law, the rates remaining the same except as to playing 
cards, and these rates were fixed at what was estimated to be 
the largest revenue-producing rate, the money 9 8 be collected 
therefrom being alone considered in fixing the r: 

One of the most important provisions of Fg bin was the 
creation of an advisory tax board, to consist of five members, 
appointed by the President, confirmed by the Senate, and the 
tenure of office fixed to terminate one year after the termination 
of the war. This will provide a means whereby any taxpayer 
can have his individual case submitted to this board upon 
any question relating to the interpretation or administration of 
the internal-revenue laws, and this board will report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Secretary of the Treasury 
or the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. This provision will 
give to the business man an opportunity to present his case in 
full to a board clothed with authority to report its findings 
and recommendations, and no doubt the recommendations will 
be approved. This will assure business men of a hearing and 
that justice and equity will be applied in their cases where 
appeal to this board is made. These are the main features of 
this bill. Many administrative provisions have been inserted, 
some changing existing and many being new provisions. but all 
intended to simplify the administration of the law. This bill 
seeks to correct the inequity in the operation of the present 
law, repeals most of the revenue acts of 1916 and 1917, and 
incorporates most of their provisions therein. The adminis- 
tration features make the collection of the taxes simple and 


easy. 

This law, made necessary by reason of the war, would not be 
enacted in times of peace. It is, in fact, a war measure, and 
with peace will come the repeal of many of its provisions and 
modification and radical changes in those that remain in the law. 


Revenue receipts during the fiscal F 
* 1919 MD ander pinh be ow he proposed bill. a 


5 


Individual. . i — aes — 
. 1, 791, 000, 000 000, 
Estate tax........ 47,453, 000 110, 000, 000 

FFV 30, 000, 000 75,000, 000 
6,459, 000 20, 000, 
7 24,306, 000 „000, 000 60,000, 
1, 453, 000 3,500, 000 4,550, 
2, 237,000 5, 000, 000 5,000, 
6,299,000 14, 000, 000 16,000, 
Rete Rad 6, 492,000 12,000, 000 12,000, 
26,357,000 | 50, 000, 000 100, 000, 
Club dues. 2, 259, 000 500, 000 }, 000. 
Excise taxes: ii 

Automobiles, eto 23,981,000 000,000 123,750, 

Jewelry, sporting goods, eto 13,000, 000 000, 000 80,000, 

Other taxes on luxuries, at 10 per 88.700 

* 


Other taxes on luxuries, at 20 per 


Use of automobiles and motorcycles. 


5 


000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

ß PE oe OEN NTA 184,795,000 

33233 — * ween 

V 555.550 555-6507050 1,13 805.805 

Stamp eae BD eh Sp 8,815,000 32,000,000} 232,000, 000 

8 30,909,000 | 41,700,000 41, 264, 000 

Cigareites. 66,000,000 | 100,000,000 | 165,240, 000 

Tobacco.. 48,000,000 | 63,700,000 | 104, 000, 000 

Snuff, ete 10,000,000 | 6, 000, 000 9, 100, 000 

Papers and ra a RS AEEA 325, 000 750, 000 1, 500, 000 
taxes: 

oc 99 000 | 25,000,000 } 70,000, 000 

8 5 333, 000 850, 000 1,765 000 

Theaters, ete 865,000] 1, 070, 000 2,144,000 

Mail order sajes. Hiap 555 „1 K 5,000, 000 

. x 086,000 000 2,200, 000 

Shooting xa llor iss. „% 2 400, 000 

K acade mies 4„%õ?!ét§˙⸗ñ 4%! 50,000 

Business license ta 4444 22 10, 000, 000 

Manufa*turers of tobacco 69,000 

jacturers 7 elears 3 

anuſacturers of cigarettes .. 72, 390° 000 

„000 


3, 941, 68, 000 |4, 417,267, 000 | 8, 152, 


1 Assessed but not collected in 1916. 


Income tax based on total individual fnoome of (taran) 8 
Corporation excess profits and income tax net income of 


$7, 400, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000, 000 


— — 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask leave to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask this leave at this time for 
the reason that I have no formal address prepared to present to 
the membership of this House. I expect, as do the other mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, when this bill is finally 
considered, to vote for its passage. I shall vote for it as a com- 
pleted war measure, as I have voted for every completed war 
measure presented since the declaration of war. 

Three months the Ways and Means Committee, during the 
heated season, labored in the production of this stupendous 
measure. There were those who likened their labors to the 
mountain in travail. But there were none hardy enough to sug- 
gest that out of that great travail of the mountain a mouse was 
brought forth. There may be those, and probably are, who claim 
that a monster was produced. But it is not of such frightful 
mien but that we can accept it. It is a measure someyvhat in 
harmony with the events and conditions of the world. isisa 
day and age when we talk of men numbered in millions. We 
talk of money counted in billions. Races are at war and conti- 
nents contend. The underseas have become the lair of the 
enemy, while the domain of the eagle has become the battle field 
of the world. So the bill we present, large in its terms and per- 
haps grievous in its burdens, is in entire harmony with the pro- 
gressive movements of the world in this its most critical epoch. 

I shall not hold you long, for the reason that the bill and its 
many features have been well explained and ably discussed. I 
shall devote myself to but a few features which appeal to me. 
The speech of the minority ranking member [Mr. Forpney] 
opened with an American poem inspiring to all of us. It de- 
picts a son, whom the writer called “ Bill,” typifying the Amer- 
ican soldier as a unit of America’s fighting force. The unit of 
America’s fighting force is now the effective significant unit of 
the fighting force of the world. 

He spoke of him as Our Bill.“ This great measure, laying 
its stupendous burden upon the people, is to provide for “ Our 
Bill” that Our Bill” may do the other“ Bill.“ It is a mighty, 
golden sword placed in the hands of “ Our Bill” with which to 
slay that worse than dragon, the other Bill. [Applause.] 

Two serious breaks have occurred over on the western front 
recently, One was a break of the Hindenburg line, inspired by 
“Our Bill.” The other was led by the other Bill, a break for 
the banks of the Rhine [applause], all inspired by “Our Bill.” 
And the Teuton monarch is being followed, mind you, by the 
Teuton hordes toward safety beyond the Rhine. Speed to the 
pursued, but greater speed to the pursuer. [Applause.] Be- 
cause just in that kind of a situation we find an opportunity 
for the slaughter or the capture of an army, which is necessary 
before there will be a decision in this war. We are wagering 
the amount of this bill on “Our Bill” beating the Hun Bill, 
and I do not believe the Reichstag will cover it. 

Now, then, this bill which we have for consideration might 
be taken up in a great deal of detail. For two days the eloquent, 
witty, logical—sometimes—chairman discussed the measure 
which is partly the product of his creative brain. I thought, 
after listening to him for those two days, and recalling that 
one of the bases for the production of revenue was talking 
machines, that this would lead me to approve the tax in this 
bill on talking machines. ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Nebraska yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SLOAN, I yield to the genial gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am very sorry the gentle- 
man has given this trend to his remarks, because we have very 
high authority for the statement at this time “ politics is ad- 
journed.“ 

Mr. SLOAN. Tes. I. too, thought that polities was ad- 
journed. I think it is adjourned up here on the Capitoline 
hill, but not so on the Palatine. They are as active over on 
Palatine as they were since 1913, and that is strong tribute 
for political activity. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman was dragging 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, Kircuin] into politics, 
That is what I objected to. 

Mr. SLOAN. I was about to prophesy that, in a measure, he 
would be dragged out of politics. I assume the gentleman's 
objections are purely Pickwickian. F 
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I shall confine myself largely to two features of the bill, both 
of which are features of absence and exclusion rather than fea- 
tures present. I refer first especially to the fact that there is 
no impost duty levied in this measure. 

I can not understand what degree of prejudice, because I can 
attribute it to nothing else, led to this feature of a revenue 
méasure being omitted, unless we are to look over our glorious 
past, in every war that we have had, and the mighty men who 
controlled our financial affairs, and condemn them as proceeding 
without political wisdom and without financial acumen. During 
every war that America has waged up to this time a substan- 
tial part of our revenues has been from collections at our ports. 
This is the first war, as it is the mightiest, when we find import 
duties practically neglected. Of course, we have the Underwood 
tariff law, which produces a beggarly amount of money. Did 
you ever think that during the course of this war that of the 
imany slackers within our borders the Underwood tariff bill stands 
indicted as the worst slacker in America, considering the func- 
tions that it was supposed to perform? Last year our tariff 
law, known as the Underwood tariff law, produced only $179,- 
000,000. That was a law said to be for the production of reve- 
nue, but it never had any such function. It was simply a legis- 
lative device for the suppression of revenue, an aid to the for- 
eigner, and encouragement of the issuance of bonds in time of 
peace as well as war. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

We financed the war of 1812 by revenues consisting of 92 per 
cent collected at the ports and the internal revenues of three 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent. Yet up to this time I never heard 
anybody complain of the financial management of those in au- 
thority during 1812, 1813, and 1814. 

In the Mexican War—and we remember who were in power 
at that time—we collected at the ports 89 per cent of all our 
revenues and in internal revenue fifteen one-hundredths of 1 
per cent. Up to this time the financial management of that war 
I have never heard condemned, No political convention con- 
demned the system of financial management of the affairs of 
state during our war with Mexico. ` 

During our own Civil War—the mightiest struggle in the 
world up to the one in which we are now engaged—of the reve- 
nues collected 61 per cent were collected at the ports, 31 per 
cent internal revenue, and the remaining portion, of course, be- 
ing from public lands, and so on. And yet we look back with 
approval of the financial management of this Nation during the 
Civil War. In fact, it was the amount of money, the gold or its 
equivalent, collected at the ports that gave such stability as we 
had to our financial and monetary conditions in that eventful 
period of American history. 

In 1898, during the Spanish-American War, the revenues col- 
lected at the ports amounted to 86 per cent of all the revenues 
collected during that famous struggle. But now, engaged in a 
great war, when theoretically a tariff for revenue would have 
been given its greatest opportunity, we are to collect at the ports 
this coming year, assuming that the collections will be equal to 
the past fiscal year, 23 per cent of our national revenues. I 
call your attention to the relative percentages of duties collected 
on all goods during former wars. For instance, during the Civil 
War, four years, the average duty on all goods shipped into this 
country amounted to 31 per cent. In the Spanish-American War 
the average duty on all—and that includes the dutiable and 
those that came in free—was 27.18 per cent. But for the year 
1918 the average rate paid at our ports upon all goods imported, 
free and dutiable, amounted to 6.28 per cent. And yet this year 
past we had the largest importations of foreign goods in all the 
history of the Republic, amounting in value, in round figures, to 
$2,946,000,000. We did not find the burden of the tariff during 
the Civil War grievous. If we had applied the average rates 
during the Civil War upon the goods that have just been shipped 
into this country, we would have collected $900,000,000 instead 
of $179,000,000, so that there has been loss to the American 
Treasury through the inexcusable prejudice of those in power 
of $721,000,000. We find considerable fault, and justly, that 
an administration that handled the aeroplane fund with such 
misfortune—to call it nothing baser; with such lack of wisdom 
and prudence, to call it nothing worse—should have recom- 
mended that the House of Representatives and the coordinate 
body sit quietly by here in America and, in the interest of the 
foreigner, against the best interests of the American people, 
and to the prejudice of the Treasury, which needed the money, 
collected only $179,000,000 duties when we should have collected 
more than $900,000,000. 

It was said by the chairman that that would place a tax upon 
the consumers of this country. That would seem quite an argu- 
ment against many tariff planks we used to read in a great 
many presidential platforms. But in this case it is not correct. 
Who thinks for one moment that a tariff, whether it is a pro- 


tective tariff or a tariff for revenue only, now collected at the 


ports, finds it way, in nearly all cases, to the consumer? Prices 
of articles sold now are not measured by items of cost such 
as the tariff collected at the ports. Prices are fixed now in the 
purchase and sale of articles largely upon the necessities of the 
purchaser and the opportunity of the seller. Who for one mo- 
ment thinks that the hotel man here, with the prices he exacts, 
considers for one moment any duty he might have paid upon 
any importation or upon any article in competition with any im- 
ported article? No more does he think of it than did two men 
with whom I had a recent experience. Coming from New York 
to Washington, I had two mishaps, pretty nearly the same. I 
stopped at the wayside garages to have them adjusted. In the 
case of the first it was adjusted, and the price was $1.30. Fifty 
miles farther on a similar mishap to the twin part of the ma- 
chine occurred, entailing the same amount of work, and the 
charge there was $5.50. It was not a question of figuring costs. 
Men do not figure those matters entirely on items of cost. They 
embrace the opportunity, based upon the necessity of the pur- 
chaser and the opportunity of the seller. So that we, with all 
our machinery for the collection of duties at the ports, are 
simply collecting $179,000,000 when we should collect $900,- 
000,000. We lose $720,000,000 on this basis. 

Before the committee—and I violate no confidence, of course, 
in speaking of such matters in general terms—the discussion 
was all revenue, The chairman said something about the mat- 
ter of protection. Protection was not mooted, so far as I knew. 
Revenue collected at the ports was urged. We did not propose 
at this time to cast our protective pearls before the members of 
an adverse Ways and Means Committee, but we did insist upon 
raising revenues. We did that because we thought of America 
first and Americans first, and hot in the interest of the foreign 
laborer, the foreign producer, or anyone outside of the United 
States. 3 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there for a question on that subject? 

Mr. SLOAN. I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understood the gentleman’s state- 
ment was that we now raise 6 per cent, on the average, upon 
imports. 

Mr. SLOAN. 
for the last year. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And under the duty of the Payne 
bill we would raise 8900, 000,000? 

Mr. SLOAN. No; that was during the Civil War. That would 
be 31 per cent, which was the average rate upon all importa- 
tions, free and dutiable, during the Civil War. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How much did the gentleman 
reckon the rate would be to raise the amount he suggested— 
$900,000,000 upon imports? 

Mr. SLOAN. Now? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr, SLOAN, Thirty-one per cent. That is, if we were to 
adopt the average rate which was in force during the Civil War 
we would raise now instead of $179,000,000 over $900,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, in spreading that rate of 31 
per cent over articles that might be imported, it would add a 
very small amount, would it not, to the price of the articles if 
it were added? 

Mr. SLOAN. If it were added it would amount to very little, 
and would probably, in nearly all the cases, have no account 
taken of it. It is a free gift that we are making to the world 
now, whereas we should bring the money into the Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In the case of shoes, to give a con- 
crete example, as I understand it, hides came in free and shoes 
have increased in price from two to three times. Can the gen- 
tleman tell us what is the cause of such an increase as that? 

Mr. SLOAN. I can. I think I have given it twice. That is, 
they have fixed the price not upon the cost of production, but 
they have fixed it largely upon the necessity of the purchaser 
and the opportunity of the seller, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Arbitrarily? 

Mr. SLOAN. Arbitrarily during these war times. There 
never was such a time or such an. opportunity for a tariff for 
revenue only to work out according to the theory that we have 
listened to now for 50 years as there is now, and yet we could 
not induce the members of the Ways and Means Committee to 
take their own political medicine. 

During the Spanish War the average duty spread over the 
dutiable and undutiable list was 27.13 per cent. If we were to 
adopt the same plan now that we did then we would be saving 
each year $620,000,000. More than that, the average rate on all 
the goods imported into this country in the 20 years from 1898, 
after the repeal of the Wilson tariff bill, up to the present time 
is 24.29 per cent. If we were to adopt that and spread it over 
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the imports of 1918 we would have saved the people of the United 
States over $500,000,000. 

But it was remarked in a colloquy between the chairman of 
the committee and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] 
that if we put on these duties we would be putting them on 
against our allies. Well, if that be true, I am sorry that the 
same tender consideration has not been exercised by those 
whom we term the allies, because Britain collected last year 
of its revenues 13 per cent in import duties, more than twice 
the rate that we collected. Over here in Canada 58 per cent 
of their collections are made at the ports. So that as a matter 
of experience in American history in all our wars and in that 
period of our Nation's history where at least the greatest pros- 
perity occurred the duties collected at the ports bore the large 
burden of paying the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do. 

Mr. SNYDER. Based on the figures that the gentleman just 
stated, the United States to-day is the greatest free-trade coun- 
try in the world? 

Mr. SLOAN. The greatest that I know anything about, be- 
cause France, we know, and Germany—although, of course, it 
is interfered with by war—are strongly protective countries. 
So is Italy. Of all the civilized nations on earth the United 
‘States comes the nearest to being a free-trade Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield to me 
20 or 30 minutes? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman 20 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for 20 additional minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. In the face of America’s more than a century 
of experience in financing peace measures, as well as those of 
war, we practically reject the best means of financial grace 
that are held out to us and throw into the sea multiplied mil- 
lions when we need the money. 

We have had in recent years a legislative and executive 
iconoclasm which finds expression in the aphorism, “ Whatever 
is is wrong.” A careful inventory of our last five years of legis- 
Jation will amaze Americans on the extent to which the fore- 
going policy has been followed. On some other occasion I shall 
go into details; but for the purpose here it is sufficient to allude 
to the complete reversal of all the policies proven in a century 
and a third to be sound and the adoption of policies which, how- 

, ever glittering and seductive, carry much danger to the welfare 
and even life of the Republic. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have been unfortunate in not 
having heard all of the gentleman’s remarks, and therefore he 
may have covered this matter. Has the gentleman paid any 
attention to the statement made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Kircurn] that most of the additional imports that 
we have had in the last two years have been articles that were 
free listed under both preceding tariff bills? 

Mr. SLOAN. I paid considerable attention to that, but it was 
fully answered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] 
in his elaborate discussion of that precise point. So I did not 
prepare and do not care to present any figures on that. I refer 
the gentleman to the answer to that precise question by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpwey], which fully answers it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Even that to be true, as 
the chairman of the committee said, is it also true that there 
would have been approximately $900,000,000 taken in, even if 
there had been large additional imports of free-listed articles? 

Mr. SLOAN. There would have been a very large amount. I 
desire the gentleman to understand my precise statement, that 
spreading the duties over all the imports as they were during 
the Dingley and Payne tariff régimes, it would average 24.29 
per cent on all articles, free and dutiable. Assuming that we 
would make the same general spread now, I multiplied it and 
found the result as I have stated, a loss of more than $500,000,000. 
That $500,000,000, I will say to my friend, would go a long way 
now toward taking the place of that which we are going to lose 
by reason of prohibition. But whether we give it that place or 
use it elsewhere we could have collected from the foreigners these 
multiplied millions, and we would not have had to resort to a 
heavy tax on the chewing gum of the children or the soap of 
the family. Nor would we have been required to take advantage 
of dead men in order to collect taxes from their estates, taxes 
which distinctively belong to the States and not to the Federal 
Sovernment. - 

The other proposition that I desire to address myself to, and 
the absence of which from the bill I desire to criticize, is this: 


It is one matter to lay a heavy taxing hand upon the American 
people and compel them to pay heavy tribute from that which 
they have or may earn. It is another and just as important— 
a really more important—thing to see that that money is prop- 
erly expended and that criminal waste is not indulged in by 
those whose duty it is to expend. For that reason it has been 
urged in season and out of season by the minority members of 
the Ways and Means Committee that we ought to have a bipar- 
tisan committee on war expenditures. 

I do not violate any confidence when I say that a year ago it 
was the will of this side of the House and the concession of the 
leadership of that side of the House that such a committee 
should be authorized and appointed. It was provided for at 
the other end of this Capitol. But one of those anticipatory 
vetoes came in. So we have no such committee. As a result of 
not having it we have the delectable memory of Hog Island and 
the aircraft fiasco. I venture to say that if such a committee 
had been organized, made up from both sides of this House and 
the Senate, the great aircraft fiasco, which is now the major 
tragedy and the premier scandal of the war, would never have 
occurred. 

One serious trouble in not having such a committee during 
these times is, first, that all the people of the United States who 
contribute to these vast exactions and who bear these great 
burdens want to know that they are represented somewhere 
effectively by their friends in seeing that the money is not ex- 
travagantly disposed of. [Applause.] More than that, they 
want to know that hereafter when they pay taxes or when they 
invest otherwise in response to Government appeal, that money 
shall be husbanded and not wasted. 

Another reason for it is personal to Members, and that is that 
had we such a committee it would relieve Members of this body 
from calling attention to important facts which are as dis- 
tasteful to us as to those whom we criticize. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Les. 

Mr. SNYDER. A few moments ago the gentleman stated 
that he thought that the prices of to-day were based upon the 
necessity of the consumer and the opportunity of the producer. 

Mr. SLOAN. Very largely; not entirely. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think that is a pretty broad statement. 

Mr. SLOAN. I intended it to be so. 

Mr. SNYDER. My judgment is that a vast amount of the 
business that is being done in this country to-day is still being 
done on the basis of a fair profit to each man who handles the 
product as it moves along from the producer to the purchaser. 
I do not think things have quite got into the state of affairs that 
the gentleman means to indicate. My statement is in defense 
of the large number of business men in this country who, I be- 
lieve, are honest and patriotic. 

Mr. SLOAN. I make no charge against the honesty or patriot- 
ism of any business man, and especially not against the gentleman, 
who is an excellent business man, and those whom he represents. 
But men make their charges largely with reference to the 
charges that they expect to submit to when they meet the next 
man, as well as the large feature of cost. 

Mr. SNYDER. I can readily understand the personal experi- 
ence that the gentleman had in coming over from New York in 
his automobile, but I do not think that is a fair comparison to 
apply to the great business of this country to-day. 

Mr. SLOAN. Well, I am willing to leave the statement as 
it is modified. What I desire to call attention to is that the 
largest monetary asset of America now—that is, of the Treas- 
ury—is the evidences of indebtedness held by the United States 
against foreign countries. These do not appear in the daily 
report of the Treasury, although some of us think they should 
be scheduled there as are the other national documentary assets. 
This Congress authorized munificent loans to be made to those 
who are fighting with us against the common enemy. I voted 
for it. It seemed necessary and wise. This applies not only to 
what has been done but what may be done; but it is a fact that 
in the history of this legislation we first authorized the estab- 
lishment of credits in the sum of $3,000,000,000. The authority 
which I shall furnish for the Recorp is in section 2 of Public 
Document No. 3, Stxty-fifth Congress: 

Sec. 2. That for the reg of more effectually providing for the 
national . and defense and prosecuting the war by establishing 
credits in the United States for foreign governments, the Secretary of 
the — 1 4 with the . eriy of the President, is hereby authorized, 
on behalf the United States, to purchase, at par, from such foreign 

vernments then engaged in war with the enemies of the United 

tates, their obligations hereafter issued, bearing the same rate of 
interest and containing in their essentials the same terms and condi- 
tions as those of the United States under authority of this 
act; to enter into such arrangements as maybe necessary or desirable 
for establishing such credits and for pur ing such obligations of 


fore! governments and for the subsequent payment thereof before 
— yi, but such arrangements shall provide that if any of the bonds 
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of the United States issued and used for the purchase of such foreign: 
obligations shall thereafter be converted into other bonds of 
United States bearing a higher rate of interest than 33. per cent — 
annum under the provisions of section 5 of this act, then and in 
event the obligations of such foreign governments held by the United 
States shall be, by such foreign governments, converted: in manner 
and extent into yy —.— bearing the same rate of 

bonds of the United tes issued under the 

this: act. this section there is 


It provides for establishing credit with foreign governments; 
it also provides for taking bonds of the foreign countries at the 
same rate that we then loaned our money and under practically |: 
the same terms. No provision is made for short-time loans in 


this act and none were contemplated. Loans have been made, 
as I am advised, by the Treasury Department, September 4, 
1918, of $6,337,764,750. There have been authorized $7,098,- 
706.666. The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury makes. this 
statement: 


The obligations received: from fo 
of, or are held as, 8 notes, 
t 


Governments are in the form 
interest at rates not less than 
those borne ve issues of liberty bonds of the United 
States, and the Treasury Department receives assurances from the De- 
enon of State as to the authority of the foreign representatives 

execute the obligations on behalf of their respective Goveruments. 

Very truly, yours, 
R. C. LEFFINGWELL, 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 

T think it is the general understanding of the American people, 
and has been up to this time, that bonds for these loans have 
been taken: The facts: are that we now hold the diplomatic 
notes of the various nations for that amount and have no bonds: 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman please state 
those amounts again? 

Mr. SLOAN, 
cash advanced was $6,337,764,750; making that the largest asset 
of our National Treasury, nearly 50 per cent more than all the 


gold and silver and ether valuables held in the Treasury of the 


United States. 

T believed it was good policy then, and I believe it is good 
policy now, that when we take securities from other countries 
we demand the same formalities from those other countries 
that every purchaser of an American bond demands from this 
Government in the purchase of every American bond. There 
should be connected with it a statement not only of the amount 
but the period for which it will run, the legislative authority for 


which the obligation was contracted, and the funds from which | 


payments may be made during the course of years. If we issue 
` a bond for 30 years and invest in a foreign bond, which is en- 
tirely proper under my view, we should have a bond similar in 
terms as to time, amount, and rate of interest. As the report 
of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in recom- 
mending that bill which became a law on the 26th of April, 
1917, said: 
The bill as heretofore stated authorizes the 
Presid to 


the Treas- 
of foreign 
essen- 


of s act. It pi 
United States issued and used for the purchase of such foreign obliga- 
tions be converted into United States bonds bearing a rate of interes 
r cent, that in that event the obligations of the foreign 
eld by the United States shall be converted into o 
ons bearing the same rate of interest as the like bonds of the United 
It will, therefore, be observed that the 1 
sed to be extended to etme ir vernments 
and will not constitute an indebtedness that 

taxation in the future, s 


The authorization is $7,098,706,666. The actual f 


will have to be met by | 
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In a later enactment, which I shall supply in the Rxconn, there 
| Was given the Secretary, on account of the fact that it took some 


time to obtain these securities, authority to take short-time notes 
and provided for the conversion of those short-time notes inte 


| long-time notes. 

"| - [Act of Sept. 24, 1918.1 

| Suc. 2. That for the purpose of more effectually providing for the 

national security and defense and prosecuti the war the Secretary of 
> With the a val — —— 

on behalf of the United States, to establish credits with United 


vances; but rate or rates of y any 
such obligations shall not be less than t rate borne by any 
bonds tes which at the time the acquisition 
shall have been issued under autho; of said act approved ril 2 
1917, or of this act, and any such tions shall contain provi- 
r Treasury may front time to e 
for the : & proportionate part of such en a obli- 
er rate of interest if bonds of United States: 
converted into other bonds: 


United States; and the —— SE tox — in 8 saree 
+ 0 ; approval of 
the € t. is hereby authorised to enter fato, auch arrengements: 
4 beg hr peda. arlene ay ng tag. DE Oaa 
„56 such credits and for the t of 
such obligations. of foreign governments before maturity. For the pur- 
— — pproprigted. the sexs — $-4,~ 
a e 5 
the: unexpended. balknee of the appropriations made by 
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authority of this act or of said — 8 2 1917. and. with 
0 0 — 
the approval o t, to sell any of such obligations (but not 
at less e ri in unless 


interest- 


Toscane any other outstandin, 
time be 


bearing obligations of the Un 


It will be observed that the act of April 24, 1918, contemplates: 

only the taking of bonds corresponding in terms with those the 
Government sold, the proceeds of which were to be loaned to the 
foreign Governments, 

The act of September 24 authorizes in a manner constituting 
practically a command that the short-term loans to other coun- 
tries should be converted into bonds. There were no short-term 
loans so authorized in the act of April 24. They were taken, 
however, and the excuse sufficient probably under the circum- 
stances to meet the mechanical difficulties of completing the 
transfer of credits. A year and a half should be more than 
ample time for the purpose of completing the transaction. 

In any event the $3,000,000,000 Ioan authorized and made 
under the first act should have this permanent evidenee of in- 
debtedness in the highest form of international financial paper 
in the possession of our Treasury. So that, as we have issued 
our long-term obligations for the purpose of making these loans, 
and will have to pay them in the future years, we should then 
have the foreign similar bonds with which to meet them. 

As to those loans made under the act of September 24, 1918, 
and later, I consider the intent of the legislation was to take 
bonds similar in term to those we issued. I further deem it 
sound financial policy so to do. 

I believe it is proper to say at this time that the American 
people will expect the conversion of these diplomatic notes and 
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I. O. U.’s into formal bonds, executed with due formality, backed 


up by the legislative authority of the borrowing nation. It is 
nothing more than right. It is good business, because short set- 
tlements between individuals make long friends, and short set- 
tlements undoubtedly in this new departure of business between 
nations will tend to make long friends. For that reason I call 
the attention of the House that it would undoubtedly have been 
an important fact for a by-partisan committee of the House 
and Senate to have taken cognizance of and given it attention and 
publicity in the country, so that the original intent of the 
Congress of the United States, especially as to the first three 
billions of foreign loans, would have long before this been carried 
out. 

This is a large measure, the largest measure which in a finan- 
cial way was ever brought before this or any other legislative 
body. It involves $8,000,000,000, which is equal to all the money 
gold of the world, It involves half of the gold produced in the 
world since Columbus discovered America. It involves three 
times the amount of silver produced in the world in the last 500 
years. If we were to reduce the $8,000,000,000 to gold and then 
to double eagles, it would pave Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
Anacostia River to the Georgetown bridge. If reduced to gold 
and distributed along the translucent path of the heavens, it 
would make the Milky Way look like a golden street. The 
interest upon it, if we were to borrow it at the current rates, 
would amount to twice the amount of collections that we get 
from the Underwood bill in a year. It is hard to conceive the 
real magnitude of the bill. All that we can do is think of the 
necessities and the successful prosecution of the war, vote for it, 
and then take such steps later on, if we can not in this bill, to 
see to it that the $8,000,000,000 collected from the American 
people are not in any way wasted. [Applause.] I know no 
better method of making this a popular tax measure than to in- 
corporate in it a provision for a bipartisan committee of the 
House and Senate with authority, not to hamper the administra- 
tion but to aid it, not to interfere with the conduct of the war but 
to look after the great expenditures of the war. It will inspire 
a confidence in the American taxpayer that will be worth billions 
to the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has again expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman de- 
sire more time? 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to have 10 minutes more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield the gentleman 10 minutes 
more. 

Mr. SLOAN. I believe no better provision could be adopted, 
in view of the mighty liberty-bond drive that is soon to begin, 
than to set aside some of our flaming posters, dispense with 
some of our spectacular “movie” stars, that entertained but 
did not reassure the public in the last drive, cancel some ex- 
pensive meetings, and advertise throughout America that the 
Congress of the United States has determined that there shall 
not be any waste, has elected six of its best business Senators 
from both sides of that historic aisle and seven of the ablest 
business men who grace this great Chamber, representing both 
sides of this aisle, and has endowed them with authority to 
examine into the large expenditures of money collected by 
taxation and money obtained through the sale of bonds. The 
American people would be inspired by that pillar of security, if 
I may so call it, and they would buy with more freedom the 
fourth liberty bonds than they have purchased the first, second, 
or third. Confidence can best be inspired in the American peo- 
ple when it is known that not only are all of the American 
people called upon to pay, but, more than that, that all the peo- 
ple of America are represented among those who shall see how 
the money is expended. 

This measure calls for sacrifice. It calls for sacrifice on the 
part of those who have and those who earn. Ungrudging finan- 
cial tribute should not be difficult to obtain even though inequi- 
ties may appear in a bill written with imperfect information, 
by imperfect men, using imperfect language. But the great 
sacrifices are not by those who pay nor by those who buy. The 
great sacrifices are made by the givers of men, the mothers; 
not by the bank presidents, by the wives; not by the railway 
magnates, by the sweethearts and sisters; not by the recipients 
of great incomes. The precious gifts in this war are the mil- 
lions of the images of their Maker, moving in militant wrath 
over the fields of France to a decisive victory and a lasting 
peace. [Applause.] When their valor has made of Europe 


what it should be, a continent of composed nations and not an 
armed camp, I trust that they may return to their own country 
and find it as it was and in possession of all its liberties and 
independence, as it ever should be. [Applause.] 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am authorized by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. who has charge 
of the time upon this side, to yield to the gentleman from III I- 
nois [Mr. STERLING] 40 minutes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it is not my pur- 
pose to discuss the details of this bill. That has been done so 
thoroughly by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrehix] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] and 
by other members of the committee that I am sure every Mem- 
ber who has cared to know the details of the bill has had ample 
opportunity to learn them. I shall content myself with a few 
general observations concerning some of the things in the bill 
and concerning some things not in the bill. 

It is not strictly true for us to say this is a nonpartisan reve- 
nue bill. The general ‘policy of the bill is the policy of the 
Democratic Party. It is the policy of the party in power. The 
President indicated to Congress that the revenues should be 
raised by a tax on incomes, on excess profits, and on luxuries. 

The majority of the Committee on Ways and Means accepted 
that as the policy that should be pursued in raising this needed 
revenue. I think every member of the minority realized that 
the majority had the right under our form of government to 
lay down the general financial policy of the country, and in 
that view and in that spirit the minority members of the com- 
mittee accepted the plan that is in this bill as the plan on 
which we would undertake to produce eight billions of revenue. 
But when we have passed that point I am sure that this bill 
is nonpartisan. I think I am safe in saying that the Repub- 
lican members of the committee worked as diligently and had 
as much to do with arranging the details and fixing the plans 
of the bill under that general policy as had the Democrats, and 
suggestions from Republican members were given the same fair 
consideration by the chairman and by the committee as were 
the suggestions of Democratic members. Every suggestion and 
every idea coming from either side of the table was treated 
by the committee purely in a nonpartisan spirit and with the 
sole aim of giving to the House the best possible bill for its 
consideration. 

I think if the Republicans had been in the majority the gen- 
eral policy of the bill would have been somewhat different. I 
have no doubt that much of this money would have been raised 
under a Republican administration from the very same sources 
that this bill raises it, but a Republican administration would 
have incorporated into the bill other features that would have 
been of vast importance to the American people and to American 
industry. 

The Treasury Department estimated that it would be necessary 
to produce revenue to the amount of $24,000,000,000 for this cnr- 
rent year and suggested that 333 per cent of it be produced by 
taxation. There has been a great deal of discussion on the floor 
of the House as to just what is the fair and proper proportion of 
the needed war revenue that should be raised by taxation and 
what proportion by the sale of Government bonds. 

At the last session of Congress Members were greatly con- 
cerned about apportioning the revenues properly between cash 
payments of the war expenses and borrowed money. We have 
now reached the point where we must raise all we can by both 
methods if Congress is to be limited to the sources of revenue 
laid down by the President. I agree with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] when he stated yesterday that the rates 
of taxation on incomes and profits prescribed in the bill had 
reached the maximum. We have reached the point where if 
Congress should cut much deeper into the earnings of business 
and industry we might destroy the very sources from which we 
are seeking these great revenues. If Congress would go beyond 
the sources prescribed, and accepted by the majority, as the 
proper and only sources of revenue, we could raise a great deal 
more tax and not seriously interfere with the business of the 
country. If we would resort to a tariff on imports, a tariff both 
for protection and revenue, we could produce a great, deal in 
addition to the $8,000,000,000 without disturbing business sta- 
bility. 

There is another source of revenue, which this bill scarcely 
touches, from which two or three billions of dollars could be real- 
ized and business go on unharmed. If we would impose a sales 
tax, a small sales tax of 1 per cent, on sales of every kind and 
character, it would produce a prodigious revenue. If the pur- 
chaser would pay to the seller, in addition to the purchase price, 
1 per cent thereof, as a tax to be returned by the seller, each 
month or quarter to the collector of internal revenue, the income 
to the Government would be enormous, and the burden would 
always be fitted to the ability of the taxpayer to pay. Indeed, 
every person could in a measure regulate his own taxes. The 
extravagant and wasteful would pay more, the conservative and 
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careful person less. Everyone could, by the exercise of economy 
and discretion, so regulate his purchases as to save the amount 
of his tax, and thus the Government would realize a large amount 
oz revenue from what is now unnecessary waste and thoughtless 
extravagance. I do not know how much revenue the Government 
would derive from such a tax. 

Last year there passed through the clearing houses $320,- 
000,000,000. No doubt a vast majority of that business repre- 
sented sales; but the business that goes through the clearing 
house does not represent by any means nearly all the transac- 
tions that are had in the country. Many millions of cash 
transactions are had in the United States every year. Millions 
of transactions are had where checks are given that never reach 
the clearing house but are presented directly to the bank on 
which they are drawn. Many millions more are cleared through 
local bankers and these local transactions never appear in the 
large clearing houses of the great money centers of the United 
States. So it seems to me that it would be a very conservative 
estimate to say that by a tax of 1 per cent on all sales the 
Government would realize $8,000,000,000 every year. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman estimate that there 
could be as much as $300,000,000,000 sales in a year? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I think so; I think more. I 
think I am conservative in my estimate, but I am free to say I 
base my estimate largely on clearing-house business. That 
means only the clearing houses between the banks in large 
cities. It is true all that does not represent sales, but I have 
no doubt that a very large per cent of it does, and add to that 
the sales which are paid by local checks and the cash transac- 
tions that are had throughout the country I dare say that 
$300,000,000,000 of sales underestimates the real facts. 

It is not nearly of so much importance as some gentlemen 
seem to think as to whether we create a large or a small bonded 
debt. I think a great deal of sympathy has been wasted on the 
future in connection with this subject. 

It is not of much importance to the future generation whether 
we pay all war expenses as we go along or whether we borrow 
money and leave some of it for the next generation to pay off. 
We must be careful, if we really have the interest of the future 


at heart, not to leave the country bankrupt when we pass it on } 


to the next generation. If in our enthusiasm to relieve the 
future war debt we exhaust and destroy the business interests 
of the country, if we use up all of the income and all of the 
earnings of the country from year to year so there will be noth- 
ing to pass on to the future generation, it would be far worse for 
them and far more detrimental to their interests than it would 
to leave it as a going business, an actual earning concern, with 
some debt for them to pay. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How would it be possible for us to leave 
the country in that condition unless the money is sent away 
from home and went away permanently? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. If we tax industries more than 
they can stand, if we take away from the business of the country 
all of its income, or more, so that they can not operate, so as to 
leave them prostrate, we will commit an offense against the 
future far worse than leaving some war debts for it to pay. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Les, sir. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How would it be possible for the Gov- 
ernment to expend this money unless it went out of the country 
without going into the hands of the other citizens and other lines 
of business? In a sense it is being taken away, but it is being 
left in the country eventually, anyhow. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, Well, if it is the gentleman's idea 
to take away from industries of the country their capital, so 
they can not do business, and distribute it throughout the coun- 
try, we would have a prostrate country. We would have no 
active and important business enterprises to engage capital and 
employ labor, and the country would be bankrupt. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is not the gentleman’s idea at all, I 
can not see how, unless all money would leave the country, and 
if it is still here, how we could become bankrupt. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Here is my idea, if I can make 
it clear to the gentleman. Suppose we tax the great industries 
of the country—I do not care what industries they are, the 
steel industry, the manufacturing industries, if you please, 
the banking industry—and suppose we cut so deep that we take 
more than their earnings; suppose we take away from them their 
capital; suppose we take away so much that they can not make 
extensions to meet the expanding needs of the country, or sup- 
pose we cripple them so they can not go, then they must cease 
business. The shops and factories will close, the employees will 


be discharged, and we would pass to the future a hulk instead 
of a working moving ship. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
question? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The bill proposes to raise $8,000,- 
000,000. How much of that is raised by tax on industry? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Well. the gentleman can see from 
the report just what tax is raised on all different incomes. 
These incomes come from industries. On the last page of the 
report the gentleman will find a table that gives the amount of 
revenue that comes from different sources. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did not happen to see it here, and 
I did not know but that the gentleman had it in his mind. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Another thing about this idea of 
a tax on sales which seems to me important is this. The wti- 
mate consumer would pay it, of course. He would pay every 
cent of tax collected in that way, just as he eventually and ulti- 
mately will pay the tax that is levied on the incomes of the 
rich and on war profits. Only under a sales tax he will pay 
it a little more directly. He will see and know just where and 
how he pays it. If it increases his cost of living he will know 
why and how much, and the dishonest salesman could not add 
more than the tax under false pretenses. If a year ago, when 
we passed the revenue law, any of us entertained the idea that 
the income and excess-profits tax would not be passed on to the 
consumer that delusion has now been dispelled. Do we not 
know when we pay twice as much for a pair of shoes as we did 
two or three years ago that we are paying the tax of the manu- 
facturer? When we buy a suit of clothes at a greatly in- 
ereased price, do we not know that we are paying the income 
tax of the maker of those clothes? When we pay these greatly 
increased prices on everything, on necessities and luxuries alike, 
we are paying the war revenue imposed in the present 
law, and we will pay that which is imposed in this law. It is 
better, in my judgment, that the consumer be permitted to pay 
directly, so that he may know and measure his burden and the 
sacrifice he is making for the winning of the war. 

There was one statement made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KrrcHrn] to which I wish to call the attention 
of the committee. 

He said that he had seen it stated that if the Payne-Aldrich 
law was now in force it would produce between $500,000,000 and 
$600,000,000, and proceeded to disprove that statement. Now, 
I think the gentleman must have been mistaken as to what he 
read. I do not know that anyone pretends that the Payne- 
Aldrich law, if it was in force now, would produce between 
$500,000,000 and $600,000,000. But this statement has been 
made frequently, that if the same average rates on imports were 
now in force that were in force under the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
they would produce between $500,000,000 and $600,000,000, And 
that is easily demonstrated. 

The average rate on all imports collected at our ports of entry 
under that bill was a fraction more than 18 per cent. The aver- 
age rate collected now on all imports is only 6 per cent. Last 
year we imported $3,000,000,000 worth of goods on which we im- 

a tax, and that produced $180.000.000. This Underwood 
tariff bill produced $180,000,000 at a 6 per cent average rate on 
all imports, and at 18 per cent it would produce three times 
that much, or $540,000,000. So that if the average rates of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill were now in force we would be receiving at 
the ports of entry revenues for war purposes to an amount of 
between $500,000,000 and 5600.000000. 

As the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] said, we have 
become absolutely the free-trade Nation of the world. Last 
year England collected import duties amounting to $8 per capita 
for every one of its citizens and we collected $2 per capita. 
England has again increased her import duties, and during the 
current year will collect $10.25 per capita, and we will collect 
$1.68 per capita. If we would impose on imports coming into 
this country a rate that would produce revenues to the amount 
of $10.25 for every person in the United States, we would pro- 
duce $1,127,000.000. 

Now, I am insisting that it is of very great importance at the 
present time that we have a protective tariff. It may not be very 
effective for the immediate present, while the war is on, but the 
industries of the country are entitled to know now what their 
fate is to be when the war closes. They are entitled to know 
whether their Government will protect them or whether they 
will be exposed to the ruinous and destructive influences of the 
Underwood law. 

England, France, Italy, all the allied countries, have their 
eye on the future, and are preparing to raise their rates on 
imports that they may rehabilitate and build anew their in- 
dustries after the war closes. The commercial bodies of Eng- 
land and France are passing resolutions and demanding at the 
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hands of their legislatures laws to that end. But there comes to 
us from the head of this administration a demand that when this 
war closes all economic barriers shall be swept away. Shall we 
open our markets to the world when the world is closing her 
markets to us? We ought to give assurances now to American 
capital and American labor that they will be given at least an 
even chance in our own American markets when the protection 
afforded by war conditions has disappeared at the coming of 
peace. It is our duty to look ahead. We ought to prepare now 
for the great readjustment. y 

The people ought to realize that policies are being reversed, 
that European countries are adopting protection, and America 
is adopting free trade. For 50 years we enjoyed the blessings of 
a Republican protective tariff. The country grew rich and pros- 
pered. We vastly raised the standard of American living. The 
people were better fed, better clothed, better sheltered, and 
better educated than those of European countries. We have pro- 
duced an army of the strongest, bravest men the world has ever 
known. It pays a nation to protect its citizens in time of peace. 
They will protect it in time of war. 

I submit, when we have changed policies, when Europe has 
adopted protection for European capital and European labor, 
and we have adopted the policy of free trade—when these 
policies are reversed, then conditions will be reversed, and the 
American standard of living will be reduced and the European 
standard will be exalted. I do not believe the American people 
will close their eyes to the fact that this administration is 
leading us in that direction. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

I desire to call attention to another thing: There has been 
much said on the floor at this session and at the last session 
about certain sections of the country paying an undue propor- 
tion of these taxes. New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois pay 
more than one-half and 10 States pay four-fifths of the revenue 
produced from incomes and excess profits. That is an interest- 
ing economic fact, but it is not an argument for nor against the 
legislation. Taxes must be levied on wealth, not on persons. 
They must be imposed according to property, not according to 
area. Much of the wealth of the country centers in the great 
cities around and in which great manufacturing and com- 
mercial enterprises have gathered. Large income and excess- 
profits taxes will never be derived from agricultural sections. 
We need not expect it. Profits from agriculture are not great. 
The farmer is a producer of raw material, and he who produces 
raw material never becomes extremely rich. The nation that 
confines itself to the production of raw material is always a 
poor nation. The great profits are made in manufacture and 
trade, and in those centers these taxes must be had in the 
first instance. New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois should 
not regret, but should rejoice in the fact that they possess the 
great wealth from which the revenue is derived. Their burden 
is no greater to them than the burden of Iowa, Alabama, and 
Texas is to them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman take 
issue with the President of the United States in that statement, 
considering the message the President delivered in this House 
on May 24, when he indicated that the present laws were sus- 
ceptible of injustice and inequality, that they were marred by 
these inequalities, which should be remedied? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Well, if the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania construes the message of the President to mean 
that it was an inequality because New York and Pennsylvania 
and Illinois paid more tax than other States, he wholly miscon- 
strues the meaning of the President’s message. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, I construed the mean- 
ing of the President’s message to be that the taxes should be 
equitably distributed throughout the country. I would like to 
read that portion of the President’s message. It will take but 
a minutes—that portion with which the gentleman from Illinois 
takes issue. Referring to the people generally, the President 
said: 

They know that the war must be paid for, and that it is they who 
must pay for it; and if the burden is justly distributed and the sacri- 
fice made a common sacrifice from which none escapes who can bear it 
at all, they will carry it cheerfully and with a sort of solemn pride, 

Now, in the address that I made day before yesterday, to 
which the gentleman from Illinois took exception, I used cer- 
tain statisties which had been prepared by the Treasury De- 
partment, in which it appeared that a very large proportion of 
the people of the United States were paying no taxes at all. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I agree exactly with what the 
President said, and I have no doubt but that the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


from Pennsylvania agrees with him also. The President sug- 
gested that the legislation be such that it would distribute these 
burdens equitably, The gentleman is making this mistake: He 
thinks it would be equitable for the man who is earning $1,000 
or $2,000 to be required to pay the same amount of revenue as 
the man pays who is earning $10,000 or $15,000. That is evi- 
dently his idea of equity. He thinks the poor man should pay 
the same as the rich man. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; if—— 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Let me finish. Or is it his idea 
that Alabama, which has no great business enterprises and which 
is largely an agricultural State and has not nearly as much 
wealth as some of these Northern States—is it his idea that 
it would be equitable to make Alabama pay the same amount 
as Illinois? Is that the gentleman’s notion of equity? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not at all. If the conditions 
do not compare, then the reasoning of the gentleman would 
not apply. If Alabama, for example, has a shipyard and con- 
tractors are building ships and paying high wages, and the same 
condition prevails in Pennsylvania, and those who make the 
profits are taxed, then I say the taxes should be levied in equal 
proportions upon those that are making profits in Alabama as 
upon those who are making the profits in Pennsylvania. That 
is the general trend of the argument of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. x 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I would state for the gentleman’s 
information that is what the present law does, and it is what 
this bill does. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am inclined to think, from 
the statistics I read day before yesterday, that that very thing 
has not been done heretofore. I said during the discussion 
that I questioned whether this bill covered that situation, sce- 
ing how our revenue laws are enforced at the present time. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Of course, you can not expect 
a State or a locality that has not great wealth to pay great 
revenues. Now, the reason New York and Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania and Illinois are rich is because they have been 
engaged in the kind of business in which men get rich. Men 
engaged in commerce, in manufacture, in transportation are 
the men who have grown rich in this Republic. It is because 
there are greater profits in business of that kind than there are 


in agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. How much more time does the gentleman 
want? 


Mr. STERLING of Illinojs. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 15 
minutes additional. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. There are greater profits in enter- 
prises of that kind than there are in agriculture. That is why 
these localities have grown strong and wealthy, because the people. 
there are engaged in other pursuits than agriculture. The occu- 
pation that pays the least profit is the occupation of the farmer. 
It is the manufacturing nations, the commercial nations, in 
which men. grow immensely wealthy, and not on the farms. 
That is why New York and Pennsylvania and Illinois pay more 
than these agricultural States. 

And let me call the attention of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to this fact: I lay down to him this plain proposition, that 
the American farmer pays more of this revenue, according to his 
means, than do the rich men of the country. It is true that not 
a very great per cent of the farmers make tax returns, but they 
are paying very much of the income tax that is assessed against 
these gentlemen in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 
None of the income tax that the farmer himself pays is passed 
on to the consumer. He can not do that. He does not fix the 
prices which he receives for his products. The man who buys 
of the farmer fixes the price, and the farmer can not pass his 
income tax on to the next man. But when this farmer buys 
shoes and pays three prices for them, or when he buys plows at 
two prices, or when he buys harness at two or three prices, or 
when he buys twine at four prices, or when he buys anything 
that he needs, he is paying the income tax of the manufacturer, 
the income tax of the man in commerce, the income tax of the 
man who transports the goods to the farmer. The farmer sells 
at the buyer’s price and he buys at the seller's price. He can not 
add his tax to the price at which he sells, but the man who sells 
to him can and does add his tax, and the farmer pays it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I submit that these increased 
prices that he pays for the things he buys occasionaly are com- 
pensated fully and completely by what the consumer pays in 
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higher prices for the farm products that he must have every 
day of the year. 

Mr. STERLING of Iilinois. Well, the gentleman is wrong 
again. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think not. The needs of the 
consumer require a daily expenditure for foodstuffs at the 
highest price that the world has ever known. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. It is true that the farmer is get- 
ting more to-day for his grain and his pork and his beef than 
he ever did before, or more than he did during peace times, and 
if he did not get more he would not be producing these things. 
You have got to pay him more under the circumstances to keep 
him going. He could not pay these high prices for things with 
which he operates his farm. He could not pay these high prices 
for hired help, if he did not get more. And yet he does not get 
the price that the gentleman pays in Philadelphia for the butter 
and eggs and other things that he has on his table. The pro- 
fiteer, the middleman in Philadelphia gets much more than 
half of the difference between the cost of production and what 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania pays to put the food on his 
table. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman and I come 
together again, because there is no real difference between the 
producer and the consumer except that the consumer pays the 
highest possible price and the farmer gets his price, a price which 
he thinks is not commensurate with the service that he gives to 
the consumer. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. It is very evident, I think, to all 
who heard the gentleman from Pennsylvania speak the other 
day that he is not much of a farmer himself. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield there for 
a question? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that when the farmer 
sells his product he sells it in a market where the price is fixed 
by somebody else? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And when he buys his machinery 
and other implements, and whatever he needs, the prices of those 
things are fixed by somebody else? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes; that has always been the 
history of farm life. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. So he gets it going and coming. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will permit 
me, in answer to the gentleman from Michigan, I wish to sug- 
gest that the farmer buys his tools once in five years, possibly. 
He buys his shoes once in six months, whereas we have to buy 
the products of the farm every day of our lives. We use eggs con- 
stantly, and we buy them at the highest price, 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Is the gentleman complaining be- 
cause the middle man can hold up the farmer only once in five 
years? 

4 Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No, I am anxious that they 
shall both have fair play, but my point is that we must buy of 
the farmer continuously. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I am just coming to that, and I 
want the gentleman to listen to a few facts that will help him 
greatly. They will help to dispel some delusions from which 
some city people are suffering. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish the gentleman would 
base his test on the ownership of automobiles. I should like to 
ask him if it is not true at the present time that his own con- 
stituents have more automobiles per population than my con- 
stituency in the city of Philadelphia have? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I do know about that. Many of 
the farmers in my district have automobiles, for which they 
paid large profits to the manufacturers, including the manu- 
facturers’ excess-profit tax. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do know; and I know that 
the gentleman’s constituency is far better off than mine in that 
regard. 

Ar. STERLING of Illinois. But the gentleman ought not to 
begrudge the farmer an automobile ride now and then. He can 
only use it on Sunday or after nightfall, He works 12 or 14 
hours a day. It seems to chafe the gentleman if he sees a 
farmer driving out with his family in the evening for a little 
recreation after 10 or 12 hours’ hard work in the harvest field. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I like to see it; but I will 
match the gentleman’s farmer constituent, riding around with 
his family in his automobile, with my workman constituent 
leading his children out by the hand and walking along the side- 
walk, 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, 
stituent? 


The gentleman’s workman con- 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; the workmen whom I 
represent, whose labor I will compare with that of the gentle- 
man's farmer constituents. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The gentleman's workmen con- 
stituents—does he refer to those at Hog Island, some of whom 
get as little as $10 a day for an eight-hour day? [Laughter.] 
The farmers in the United States work 12 and 14 hours a day, 
and the average family of four, working together, earns a dollar 
a day and nothing for overtime. The farmers in my district, 
however, do better than that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He has to go back and forth 
in a crowded trolley car or walk. May I say to the gentleman 
that a great deal has been said about the high wages at Hog 
Island? They prevail, if they are high, in every shipyard at 
the present time under Government auspices and Government 
direction. I happen to have a list of the wages paid, handed to 
me by the Shipping Board, and I find the lowest rate of wages is 
40 cents an hour and the highest $1.85, and eight hours prevail. 
So it seems untrue that these men are obtaining $10 per day or 
$20 per day—the wages that have been spoken of. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How much do they get for extra 
time? I understand they get as high as $30 or $40 a day. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They may get something for 
extra time; but it was admitted on the floor yesterday that the 
farmers, who are supposed to be badly treated, are doing so 
well to-day that they can afford to pay $100 per month for a 
laborer in the field and give him board besides. I think our 
men would be glad to obtain that job. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have been 
very kind to the gentleman and allowed him to make several 
speeches in my time, and I must proceed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will remember 
that I yielded two or three times to the gentleman when I had 
the floor. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I am not here to champion the 
cause of the farmer. I say emphatically that I represent the 
best agricultural district in the United States. In my district 
they produce year after year more agricultural products than 
in any other district in this great country. [Applause.] I state 
that as a challenge; I am not bragging. 

I will say, further, that I believe they have done it for the 
last 20 consecutive years. I am not here to champion his cause, 
I never thought the farmer was entitled to that distinctive ap- 
pellation of “the honest farmer.“ He is not any more honest 
than anybody else, but he is just as honest. He is no more 
honest than the merchant or the banker, or the lawyer, or the 
wage earner, but he is just as honest. 

When we make the mistake of picking out whole classes of 
men and denounce them as slackers or as cheaters or as being 
dishonest we make a grave mistake, and we ought not to do it. 
If we are going to classify men according to their merits we 
ought to go among all the occupations and all the professions, 
pick out the good men and the bad men, and classify them ac- 
cording to their merits. We ought not say that the farmers of 
America are slackers or that the farmers of America are 
shirkers; it is not fair to say that the lawyers are dishonest 
as a class; it is not fair to say that the merchants as a class 
cheat their customers. The man that undertakes to characterize 
any occupation, or any class of American citizens, as being 
more disreputable, or more reputable, than any other class 
simply does not understand human nature and does not know 
how to estimate the merits of men. He speaks from prejudice. 

I was born and grew up on a farm. I have associated and 
dealt with farmers all my life. I know something of their joys 
and sorrows, something of their hopes and aspirations. When I 
hear reflections cast upon them as a class I resent it. When the 
statement is made on this floor, either directly or by inuendo, 
that farmers do not make their tax returns as honestly and 
faithfully as any other class I challenge the statement. I 
know they do not deserve to be picked out and charged with 
shortcomings that do not belong to all other occupations. If 
we Members who represent farming communities do not speak 
for them when they are assailed nobody else will. They do not 
keep special representatives in the lobbies of the legislative halls 
to speak for them. 

I am going to give the gentleman from Pennsylvania a few facts. 
You know the average size of the American farm is 138 acres, 
and only half of this is improved. The average amount of 
improved land in the farms of the United States is 75 acres. 
That is a great deal less than many of you thought. But the 
average improved acreage of the American farm, as I say, is 75 
acres. The averge size of the farmer’s family is 4.6 grown per- 
sons. Now, remember, I say grown persons. The average 


number of grown persons of the American farm family is 4.6, 
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and T am not saying anything about the babies and school chil- 
dren. This average farm family of 4.6 on this farm averaging 
75 acres make gross every year an average of $1,236. It takes 
$582 to operate the farm, leaving a net income to the farmer, 
after he has paid his operating expenses, of 8724. 

But he is entitled to a little allowance for income on his in- 
vestment. Do you know at 5 per cent the average income of 
the American farmer on his investment is only $322? So you 
take away from $724 5 per cent for the return on his invest- 
ment and you leave him the magnificent sum of $402 as the net 
income of the average American farm family consisting of 4.6 
persons, So you see the average American farm family, con- 
sisting of father, mother, and at least two grown children, and 
sometimes more, all together, for everybody works on the farm, 
including father, receive for their year’s labor the average sum 
of $402, or about $1.85 per day for the four of them, and they 
work 12 and 14 hours a day in the busy season. The tax law 
in force at the time the statistics from which the gentleman 
quoted on yesterday were made up gave to every married man 
an exemption of $4,000. Nearly every man operating a farm 
is married. Considering the average net income of the farmer 
to be $402, it is not strange that only a small per cent of them 
pay an income tax. Yet the gentleman complains that only 
14,000 of them out of 6.000.000 made tax returns under that 
law. I will agree with the gentleman, When one reads in the 
statistics that only 14,000 American farmers out of 6,000,000 
made tax returns, that one must come to one of two conclu- 
slons—either that the American farmer is a slacker and has 
not made honest returns to the tax collector or that he has a 
very meager income. The trouble with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is that he drew the wrong conclu- 
sion, because he did not know the facts. My advice is that he 
— not come to any conclusion until he has ascertained the 

cts. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
ought not to make that statement, and I ask that he permit 
me to say in his time, because this is going in the Recorp, that 
that statement is not justified either by the belief or the feel- 
ing of the gentleman: from Pennsylvania, or from anything he 
said. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, I do not want the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to think that I have made the statement 
with any ill feeling toward him. I have done it to give him 
light on a subject on Which he needed light. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No one in this House, nor in 
the country, has a higher regard for the American farmer than 
I, notwithstanding all of the jesting that may have been done 
upon this floor. 1 believe thoroughly in our interdependence as 
between the farm and the city, but I was pointing out from 
certain statistics furnished by the Revenue Office that it hap- 
pened in this country that only 14,000 out of 6,000,000 farmers 
reported income taxes, and that the percentage of reports was 
equally small with regard to the merchant class of the country 
and with regard to 20 other occupations which the Treasury 
itself selected. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. As the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvauia in the statement just made has revised the statement 
made yesterday, I will modify my statement. I shall modify 
it in this way, and say that the gentleman made the statement 
not knowing the truth about the condition of the American 
farmer. Is that satisfactory? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have a little more time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will permit me 
to say in his time still, I hope, that I said during the discussion 
that I was seeking information; that the Internal Revenue Office 
facts were so startling and strange as to be susceptible of 
explanation. The gentleman from Illinois is giving his explana- 
tion and I am listening attentively. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I am sure the gentleman will not 
make the mistake again. I have given him the facts from the 
very best authority, on the things I have stated, that there is 
in the United States. He knows the truth about it now, and 
I undertake to say that in his opinion it is a wonder as many 
American farmers did make tax returns as actually did. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And yet the gentleman, being 


on the committee and having heard the testimony of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Roper, will recall that he 
said he wanted $7,500,000 for twenty-five hundred additional 
employees to go out among the farmers and others to secure the 
returns he had not yet been able to obtain. 


Mr. STERLING of Hlinols. Yes; but the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue did not have the same idea that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania did. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He coincided with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania: 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The gentleman should not inter- 
rupt me until I complete my answer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He coincided with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. But for a different purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
not interrupt the gentleman from Illinois without his per- 
mission, 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania very cheerfully voted for that increased revenue so that 
the Internal Reyenue Commissioner could investigate the 
farmers. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylyania. Not necessarily farmers. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. But the internal-revenue col- 
lector wanted the money, not to investigate the farmers, but to 
investigate the profiteers in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement which I have here is taken from 
a hearing before the Committee on Agriculture the 15th day of 
February, 1916, and was made by W. J. Stillman, Chief of the 
Office of Farm Management of the Department of Agriculture. 
He says in this statement that It is based on investigations made 
by that bureau and on the reports made by the Census Bureau. 
They found that their independent investigations and the report 
made by the Census Bureau correspond, and both of these 
sources of information ‘bear out the information which I have 
given here, and T ask leave to print this at this point in my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The following is a verbatim statement, taken from the evidence of 
Mr. W. J. Spillman, Chief of the Office of Farm Management in the 
Department of Agriculture, at a hearing before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, February 15, 1916: 

“Perhaps the central idea in the Office of Farm Management is to 
find cut how much money the farmers are making, bow they make it. 
and why they make It. We have been able, by using census data and 
saron worked out in our research work, to determine the following 

r 

“The average farmer in the United States produces crops to the 
value of $511, exclusive of crops fed to live stock. 

“The value of the live-stock products on the average farm is $177. 
“The value of animals sold ASA slaughtered is $288. 

“The value of the house rent, food, and fuel consumed by the family 
and not reported by the census 18 8260 

“The gross earnings of the farm and farm famny—that is, of the 
capital and labor—is $1,236. The expenses total $512, made up of 
maintenance charges, and miscellaneous items amounting to $430, mak- 
ing the net earnings of the farm and farm family 8724. Estimating 
that. the property should earn 5 per cent, the propery earnings are 
$322, and deducting that from the earnings of the average faim and 
form E what the farm furnishes toward the 
amily living 
1 = ane Cain ux. The family, I believe, consists of five members, does 

no 

“Mr. SPILLMAN. It is the equivalent of about 4.6 grown people—that 
is, the equivalent of abort 4.6 grown people—having an income for 
their labor, including what they get from the farm in the way of 
vegetables, milk. and things of that character, of $402. In addition to 
that, they get $322, which represents the interest on their investment, 
out of which a considerable number of them who have mortgages must 
pay the interest on their mortgage. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Let us see if we get what 
then, show that the net earning capacity of 
in the United States is" how much? 

“Mr. SPILLMAN. 8402 

„The CHAIRMAN, 84022 

“Mr. SPILLMAN. Yes. 

. CanpLer, And the farm family consists of 4.6 grown people? 
Sp. MAN. The equivalent of 4.6 grown people, 

. CANDLER That is an average of $100 for each one, then? 

. SPILLMAN. Just about. 

“Mr. IReneyr. You have just used the term net 3 capacity.“ 
That might indicate that they did not do any better than 

“Mr, SPILLMAN. 1 did not mean, Mr. Rünzr, that that mae their 
earning capacity. 

“Mr, REBET. You mean that that is what they have done? 

„Mr. SrinuMan. Yes, sir; that is what they have earned. 

s ne HowELL, And you bave deducted from that their Hring ex- 

enses 
Pere Mr. SPILLMAN. No; that is included in that 

“Mr. HOWELL, You have charged them up in t ig Z ith all they Havé 
consumed of the farm? 

Mr. pegs eee that is counted as part of the salary and in- 
cluded in that $402 

“Mr. Hawtny. Have you taken it for granted that every farm tur- 
nishes the family with wood? 

“Mr. Spit. t KX. Yes; and with vegetables and milk and things of 
that kind. That is all included in this $402, and that is the wages 
that they get. 

“Mr. Hawkey. Does every farm furnish the family with wood? 

“Mr. SPILLMAN. Not every farm, but a Foon many farms furnish 

a great deal more, We have a bulletin, which I will take up a little 
Inter, in which it is shown that the amount of food, fuel, and house 
rent furnished by the farm is $421, 


ou mean. Your figures, 
average farm family 
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“Mr. REILLY. Then the average farmer does not make anything? 
“Mr. SPILLMAN. The average mer, for his wages 

* Mr. REILLY. Gets nothing. 

“The Cnamuax. Less than nothing. 

“ Mr. SPILLMAN. No; he gets a good deal to eat and a house to live in. 
“Mr, REILLY. I mean he gets nothing above his 2 

“Mr, SPILLMAN. He does not get quite that. His living is $420, and 


he gets $402. 

“Mr. REILLY. I do not know where you Ee’ these statistics, but in 
my section of the country they would not hold true. 

; Mr. SPILLMAN. There are many sections where they would not hold 
rue. 

Mr. LESHER. Have you given out that information to the public? 
H qon BENS; I do not believe you will induce many people to go back 
0 e farm. 

“Mr. SPILLMAN. We do not want to induce people to go back to the 
farm. We beiieve it is a mistaken idea to induce city people to go back 
to the farm—people who have more to learn than would the farmer 
who goes to the city to be a lawyer or a banker. This idea of gettin: 
city people to go out on the farm, from the viewpoint of the Office o 
Farm Management, Is a serious error. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are promoting the stay-on-the-farm movement? 

“Mr. SPILLMAN. Yes, sir; the stay-on-the-farm movement, and not 
the back-to-the-farm movement. I hove the facts here. It is true 
that there are a great many people who do not believe these facts, but 
they are facts, nevertheless. 

“The CHARMAN. I want to ask you a few questions in that con- 
nection. This is a little against our rule, which is that the gentleman 
be allowed to complete his statement before asking questions, but this 
is so very interesting. How do your figures compare with the figures of 
the Census Bureau? 

“Mr. SPILLMAN. They are mostly Census Bureau figures. Most of 
the fi here are taken from the Census Bureau. 

“The CHAIRMAN. In your investigations in the field, have those in- 
vestigations verified to a large extent the accuracy of the census 


figures? 
“Mr, SPILLMAN. Yes, sir; to a very large extent. I have an instance 
they verify the census 


right here in which I can show you how nearl 
This is a farm-management pamphlet for Chester County, 


statistices. 
Pa., which I took the liberty of sending to each of you gentlemen some 


two weeks ago, because it shows particularly the most important type of 
work we are doing. I knew za had to consider this work, and I 
thought you would appreciate it.” 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Now, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is the exclusive possessor of another delusion. [Laugh- 
ter.] I want to refer to that, too. The gentleman has had for 
20 years the idea that we ought to tax cotton. I do not know 
whether he is aiming this blow at the cotton grower of the South 
or the cotton wearer of the North. Wherever it is aimed, we 
know where it will fall. It will fall on those who wear cotton. 
The consumer will pay it all in the long run, whether it be the 
workmen in the district represented by the gentleman himself or 
whether it be the farmer in my district. Why, cotton is as 
essential in clothing as wheat is in foodstuffs. Tobacco is the 
only agricultural product that is taxed and cotton does not 
belong to that class. He told you the other day how I would go 
out among the farmers in my district and tell what a splendid 
fight I made for the honest farmer. I will certainly not conceal 
from them anything I have done. He will never tell the down- 
trodden mechanics at Hog Island how he tried to raise the price 
of their cotton shirts and their overalls. [Applause.] Will he 
tell them in the coming campaign that he urged a tax on cotton 
so as to increase the price to those poor fellows who are getting 
only $1.85 an hour and $2.70 for overtime of the cotton they 
wear. But I can see him now—although the campaign is far off— 
I can see him appealing to these yoters, telling them how he 
went forth single handed and assailed this great octopus, the 
American farmer, and made him divulge to the tax collector these 
stupendous and magnificent incomes of $402 per year for a family 
of 4.6 persons. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to indulge in 
uny language that will get me into a controversy with any of 
my colleagues to-day. I have made no preparation whatever to 
speak on this bill, but I think I ought to say a few words ex- 
pressing my opinion of the responsibility of Americans in con- 
nection with the taxation and purchase of bonds to enable the 
country successfully to conduct the war. I doubt if I would 
even have said a word except for the fact I am not to be here 
when the bill comes up for a vote, and I want those who are 
here to understand that I am heartily in favor of doing all that 
can be done to aid in the accomplishment of the great task upon 
which we have entered, [Applause.] My understanding is we 
are.obligated to expend about $24,000,000,000 during the fiscal 
venr 1919; that one-third of that amount is to be levied in taxa- 
tion upon the American people, and this sum is provided for in 
the pending bill. It is a gigantic sum, one that the mind can 
not conceive of; and yet we are engaged in a gigantic enterprise. 
We are engaged in an enterprise such as no people ever entered 
upon before. Every home in America will have given its sons 
before the contest is over. Some will survive and others perish. 
All should feel the need to make every sacrifice. Some can go 
to the front, others must remain behind. Men are making the 
supreme sacrifice, buckling on their armor, going forth where 
battle rages, offering for the life of the country the lifeblood 


of their hearts; and we who are unable to do this should not 
complain, no matter how burdensome the taxation may be. 
Every dollar, every man, should be contributed to the success of 
the war. We can not compromise with this question. We must 
fight the war to a successful conclusion. It must not be a 
around-table settlement; it must be victory on the battle field. 
We might possibly compromise with those who are living, but 
under no circumstances must we ever think of compromising 
away the honor of those who have laid down their lives on the 
battle field in defense of America’s honor; and the more of our 
men who die there the greater cur obligation will be to fight 
on, and fight on to victory, and the more enthusiastic will the 
American people become in their insistence upon a successful 
warfare against Germany, the more readily will they permit the 
imposition of the burdens of taxation upon them, even to the 
last dollar. 

And so in giving expression to the few words that I have 
to say here to-day, I want it to be understood that never before, 
as I see it, has America been so unified as it is to-day. There 
is no division as to what we ought to do. There may have been 
at the beginning of the war, but that no longer exists. Every- 
body now who is anybody, and living under the American flag, 


is in favor of doing the last thing that must be done, no mat- 


ter what sacrifice it takes, to win victory for America and for 
the world. 

We ought to be proud that we speak for a united people, with 
a fixed determination to preserve this as the land of freedom, 
to insist that no matter what may be necessary to be done, we 
shall do it in order that the institutions under which we live 
may be perpetuated and handed down to a grateful posterity. 

Great as the sum is, beyond the conception of the mind of 
man, America will meet it. It will meet it cheerfully. The 
American people will smile while they pay. Some inequali- 
ties will appear in the bill. Taxation never can be uniform. 
It will fall unequally somewhere. Contentions are made here 
and there throughout the country that certain lines of endeavor 
are being unjustly imposed upon, but all of these contenders 
will admit that they are willing to. pay their share, that they 
will pay it without complaint, and that they want to be under- 
stood as being patriotic. They do not want anyone to get the 
notion that they are finding fault even though they may be 
doing this. 

I wish we could find some means for levying taxes so that 
they would fall equally everywhere, so that the burden would 
be felt alike by everyone; but it does not make any difference 
how honest you may be in an effort to raise either this vast 
sum or any other sum, you never succeed in meeting the ex- 
pectations of everghody. That can not be done, and when you 
have done the best that it is possible to do with the light before 
you, that human agency is able to do, you have the right to say 
that you have met the reasonable expectations of the Ameri- 
can people; and if there are those among them who will com- 
plain after that, let them complain. No man will be called 
upon to pay taxes who has no income. Many people will find 
themselves without incomes, but that is not the fault of the 
tax-levying body. They will find themselves without income 
because the line of business in which they are engaged is not 
essential to the war; and it will go out of existence. It can not 
be converted into a war activity. And many people will fail. 
They will lose all they haye. They are not all profiteers. They 
can not be. And I hope that when this bill is finally enacted, 
although we have thus far not been able to criminally prose- 
cute the profiteers, it will have provisions in it that will take 
all their profiteering income away and put it back into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. HELVERING. Just along the line of the gentleman's 
argument, does he not think that this spirit has been exemplified 
from the fact that during the seven or eight weeks the com- 
mittee was considering this bill there was no class that com- 
plained of the rates or the amounts they have to pay? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the people of America have reached 
that point where they really understand we are in the war. 
They were slow to realize it at first. They were slow to rise in 
anger. But they have now fully realized that we are in the war. 
Their boys are on the other side. Many of them are buried 
there, and many others of them will return home crippled, as 
many have done already. It does not make any difference what 
their nationality may be, as I see it, for every nationality has 
come to realize that this is, above all nations of the world, the 
land of opportunity. Look at the names of the men who have 
died or have been wounded on the battle field. People say that 
the Germans are unfriendly to America—that is, the Germans 
who live in America—but we see as many German names among 
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the dead and wounded as we see of those of any other national- 
ity. And the German women over in my section of the country 
have organized associations to knit and sew and provide for the 
soldiers across the sea. They are loyal. They may not have 
wanted war against the fatherland. Who can blame them for 
that? But since the war has come they are loyal to America, 
and they will stand beside the Americans as well as the Ameri- 
cans themselves stand beside each other. I am proud to see 
the unanimity that prevails all over the land. I am proud to see 
the determination on the part of the American people to win 
the war, to sustain the Commander in Chief in every effort that 
he may make. I am proud that all have expressed the willing- 
ness to bear their burden, to pay their share, to give their 
lives and their limbs, to spill their blood, if need be, that Amer- 
ica may live under the freedom which has prevailed here from 
its foundation. 

I am for the bill in its present form or any other form that 
may be needed to raise the money. We will all pay our share. 
We may feel it. It will compel us to economize. But it will 
make us better men. We will be compelled to do things our- 
selves that we formerly employed others to do. We will learn 
a lesson in good ci We will come down from the 
higher level in the clouds to the level of the man on the street. 
We will realize that we are only made of common clay, no 
matter how good clothes we wear or how much money we have. 
The son of the millionaire and the son of the poorest man in 
the land will sleep in the same cot, will shoot side by side at 
the foe of America, and die on the same battle field. They will 
experience a comradeship that they never knew before. 

Better things will happen at the end of the war. We will 
have a rejuvenation of the citizenship of America that will 
make for the good of the future. We will then see what we 
have never dreamed of seeing before, namely, the men who 
have gone to fight America's battles come back home to run 
America. And they will be entitled to run it. They fought to 
save it. Some of them died that we might live in peace and 
happiness and freedom. But those who survive will be at the 
council table shaping the future policies of America when they 
come back to us. [{Applause.] They will make for conserv- 
atism. They will make for better government. They will make 
for cleaner things. They will make for a more harmonious 
people, and they will make for less distinction between wealth 
and labor and race and creed. 

I believe the future of America is bright as the result of this 
war, although we hate the war. All that we have, all that we 
love and are able to fight, are in the war. I would be glad to 
be beside mine over there if I were young enough to fight and 
able to do so. That would be the first thing I would do. But 
since I can not do that, I can by my voice, and my work, and 
my vote, and my pay, to the extent of my ability, do my share, 
and that I will do with the greatest pleasure in all the world, 
for I love America. [Applause.] I love her institutions, and 
I want to see her maintain the freedom that has been the ad- 
miration of all the world. I want to see the Army and Navy of 
America stand foremost of all the armies and navies of the 
world. We have done wonderful work since the war began. 
And we will achieve greater accomplishments as the days go 
by. We are prond of them, but we will be still prouder, and 
America everywhere, from coast to coast, and lakes to gulf, 
will be able to continue to sing the praises of the American 
Army and the American Navy as victory is accomplished upon 
the battle fields of France and on the high seas, and the world 
ode to maintain that independence for which we fight. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We owe allegiance to the flag. We owe it to the country. 
We are for America; and because we are for America, regard- 
less of what our political affiliations may be, we are for the 
Commander in Chief of the American Army and Navy, no 
mutter what his politics may be. We are for him, because he 
leads our forces. We want him to lead them victoriously. We 
are proud of the Commander in Chief of the American Army and 
Navy, and we pledge our support to him now and until the end 
of the war, in order that we may bring victory to the American 
arms and honor to the American flag. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SHALLENBERGER hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, in writ- 
ing, from the President of the United States was communicated 
to the House of Representatives by Mr. Sharkey, one of his 
secretaries. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lonercan). The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the consideration 
by the House of Representatives of the revenue bill of 1918 
marks an era in the legislation of the world. Never before 
since the beginning of organized government has any lawmak- 
ing body been called upon to enact a measure providing for the 
levy of taxes of the magnitude provided for in the present bill. 
The Constitution wisely provides that the initiation of revenue 
legislation shall rest with the direct representatives of the 
people, and in agreement with the responsibility that the Con- 
stitution imposes, the world witnesses the splendid spectacle of 
the people of the United States voluntarily and cheerfully, 
through their chosen agents, imposing upon themselves an an- 
nual tax burden of $8,000,060,000. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House and its dis- 
tinguished chairman merit and will receive the gratitude of 
Congress and the country for their arduous and diligent labors 
in preparing the bill now before us. Confronted by the necessity 
of drafting a measure raising such a stupendous sum, and like- 
wise conscious of an obligation to so lay the taxes to be levied 
as not to disrupt the business and industrial activities nor 
cripple the productive agencies of the country, the committee 
has discharged its task with ability and impartiality. 

In the face of Treasury estimates that the national expendi- 
tures for 1919 will total $24,000,000,000, the committee and the 
Congress have wisely concluded that it is the duty of the present 
generation to pay as large a proportion of the expenses of the 
war as may be possible. With one-third of such expenditures 
discharged by taxation, two-thirds may be safely met by the issu- 
ance and sale of Government bonds. The increase in tax 
levies is principally laid upon excess and war profits and in- 
comes, Those whose profits have been largely increased by 
reason of a state of war will justly be required to pay the Public 
Treasury 80 per cent of such profits and earnings. Taxation 
of incomes, war profits, and excess profits will place the burden 
upon those most able to bear it—upon those best able to make 
the sacrifice. This system is a “ selective-draft” plan of taxa- 
tion. It is that plan best calculated not only to meet the im- 
mediate burdens of taxation but to anticipate the economic 
problems with which the United States will be confronted when 
peace shall come again. The history of wars discloses that in 
the past huge fortunes have been amassed by reason thereof. 
The extraordinary and sudden demand for war supplies greatly 
enhances prices. ‘This enhancement of price, as well as the 
multiplied production, rapidly enriches war industries. The 
committee and the Congress have wisely determined that in 
America the profiteer shall not fatten at public expense but that 
war and excess profits shall be paid into the Federal Treasury. 
It is not only a just and equitable policy but one founded upon a 
wise economic basis. 

The justice of income taxation has been recognized by the 
American public for many years; its wisdom has been sanc- 
tioned by an amendment to the Constitution, and more and more 
has public attention been directed to this source of revenue. 
It is but fair that both individuals and corporations receiving in- 
comes above the exemption provided should contribute a liberal 
share to the Public Treasury, If the young manhood of the 
land gladly rushes to arms in the Nation’s hour of need. ready 
to make any sacrifice, surely there should be no grimbling 
when extravagant profits are drafted for the service of country. 

The necessities of the times in which we live have compelled 
resort to many sources and objects of taxation that in times 
of peace and under normal conditions have been immune from 
the Federal tax gatherer. The bill is the camposite result of 
somewhat divergent views of those of differing political faith. 
In each and all of its various provisions the bill does not, 
perhaps, reflect the exact ideas of any individual Member of 
this House, but in its entirety, in its whole scope, it is a 
measure upon which Democrats and Republicans alike may 
forget their partisan differences and give to it hearty and 
harmonious support. [Applause.] We are not living in normal 
times; this is the time neither for partisan platitudes nor 
political preachment. We can not hesitate or quibble over minor 
differences as to taxation or tariff when billions of dollars are 
imperatively required to prosecute America's participation in 
the mightiest struggle that ever stained the soil of Enrope or 
snatched from the brow of conquered kings the despot’s crown. 

I shall vote fer the bill and this House will vote for it as a 
measure necessary to promote the giant enterprise in which our 
country has embarked. 


There was a time when the policy of the entrance of the 


United States into the conflict could with propriety be discussed, 


but that time passed away when the German Government, break- 
ing its solemn assurances, announced that ruthless subinurine 
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warfare upon American shipping, upon American citizens, and 
upon American women and children would be resumed on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1917. There was a time when America still hesitated 
to plunge into the miseries and agonies of war, when she viewed 
with horror the tragic consequences that would surely follow 
such a step, but that time came to an end when Germany filled 
our land with spies and conspirators and armed them with 
bomb and torch with which to wreck and destroy munition 
plants and factories and the lives of employees engaged therein, 
[Applause.] There was a time when America reluctantly con- 
templated appeal to the sword, but that time was terminated 
when Germany sought to incite the Mexican Republic, in whose 
behalf the United States had unselfishly and in a spirit of inter- 
national friendship contributed se much toward pacifying its 
turbulent factions and substituting tranquillity for anarchy, to 
make war upon us under the fatuous lure and inducement of 
the dismemberment of the Union and the delivery to. Mexico of 
the fairest and most promising States of the Republic. When 
repeated outrageous violations of international law, continual 
insults to our national honor, and treacherous betrayals of 
solemn assurances could no longer be tolerated by a brave and 
self-respecting people, the Nation, under the leadership of its 
great President, Woodrow Wilson, turned in righteous wrath, 
and, hurling at the enemy a defiant challenge to her self-assumed 
dictatorship of the civilized world, began to prepare to defend 
upon the field of battle what she had been unable to successfully 
maintain through the channels of diplomacy and peace. Amer- 
ica, with grim determination, resolved that to the high purpose 
of vindicating our national rights, of disputing the desire of an 
impudent Emperor to substitute for the well-established canons 
of international law his own will, of preventing the conquest 
nnd dismemberment of weaker nations and the political slavery 
of their people by a despotic military power knowing no law 
save force and no rule of conduct save cruel and criminal ag- 
gression, she should pledge all her might and men and money, 
and, setting her heart with inflexible resolution, should give all 
that is hers, save liberty, to secure the triumph of her cause. 
[Applause.] 

Let us for a moment pause to examine the basic causes that 
underlie the immediate provocations which involved America in 
the war. 5 

Since the days of Frederick the Great, Prussia, and since the 
days of Bismarck, the German Empire, have been obsessed with 
the idea that destiny has ordained that Germany, under the 
leadership of Prussia, shall dominate the world and by the 
prowess of her sword impose upon all peoples German kultur 
and German institutions. Since the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870, systematically and unhaltingly Germany has sharpened 
her sword, has armed and drilled her sons, has educated the 
youth in the belief in and practice of war, has filled her schools 
and universities with the philosophy that might makes right, 
that German blood is superior to all other, that the German 
race is predestined to master mankind, and has filled her ar- 
senals and storerooms with ordnance and supplies and all the 
equipment and panoply of war, awaiting an opportune and 
propitious pretext to turn her engines of destruction upen her 


unprepared neighbors. 

Such doctrines and schemes could only find lodgment and 
fruitage in an autocratic political system such as that of the 
Hohenzollerns—they could never find congenial soil in a Re- 
public like our own, where the ideals of the people find ex- 
pression in and give form to public affairs and where the Gov- 
ernment is directed and controlled by the people rather than 
the lives and fortunes of the people being ordered and directed 
by a sovereign. And here at last lies the point of difference 
that, even though the United States might have been able, by 
the sacrifice of national honor, to avert the immediate issues 
that impelled her with drawn sword to step into the theater of 
war, sooner er later would inevitably have brought America, 
the great champion of free institutions, into armed conflict with 
the empires that still desperately cling to the fetich of abso- 
lutism and the divine right of kings. 

Here is a parallel that is presented to the twentieth century 
upon one side or the other must be ranged the peoples of the 
earth—this day—the day of our struggle with the enemy: 

America is ruled by the people; Germany by the Kaiser; the 
one’s institutions are those of a democracy; the other’s, the 
apotheosis of a hereditary autocracy. America bows in rev- 
erence before the Deity and in humility beseeches His blessings 
and approval; Germany counts God as the “good old German 
god,” and the Emperor with blasphemy on his lips claims. part- 
nership with God while directing his submarines to terpedo 
hospital ships and his aviators to bomb hospitals filed with 
helpless wounded soldiers and marked with the sign of the Red 

Cross. Our enemy is devoted to militarism; our own country 


Is warmly attached to peace and its triumphs—the one hunger- 


ing for conquest and imperial sway, the other covetous of nene 
of her neighbor’s land, but championing the cause of the 
wronged against. the aggressor. 

Two such systems, the one seeking to crush the liberties of 
the world, and the other, the foremost example of what a great 
people may accomplish under institutions of their own making, 
quickening in the hearts of the peoples of all nations aspirations 
for liberty and equality, could not and can not both long endure, 
side by side, in peace. 

This is forcibly illustrated by a conversation which Mr. Gerard, 
the American ambassador at Berlin, had with the Emperor on 
October: 22, 1915, in which the Emperor said: America had 
better look out after this war,” and “I shall stand no nonsense 
from America after this war.” Thus spoke an insolent monarch 
to the representative of a great free people. Thus spoke a self- 
appointed arbiter—a censor of the conduct of sovereign peoples 
and nations—thus: spoke a pretentious potentate who derived 
his right to rule by favored birth, to the representative of a 
mighty people who derived their right to rule themselves from 
bloody sacrifices upon the fields of battle of the American Revo- 
lation, and have preserved it through the years by sleepless vigi- 
lance and shall preserve it against the armies of this haughty 
Hohenzollern by their fortunes and the heroic blood of their 
hardy sons. 

Though the central powers comprise Germany, Austria, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey, the former dominates all the rest so com- 
pletely that the armies and resources of all are at the disposal 
of the war lords of Germany. So abjectly have Austria, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey subordinated the interests of their people and 
governments to those of their powerful ally that those kingdoms 
have become merely the instruments of German will. They are 
but the physical members of a political and military alliance, 
whose mind and will reside at Berlin. Vienna and Sofia and 
Constantinople may attempt to flatter themselves into the belief 
that they are still the capitals of kings, but each of them knows 
his master’s voice,” and that voice is at Berlin. Hach has sunk 
to the level of a dependency in an economic, political, and mili- 
tary sense. Lured to enter such an alliance by promises of ter- 
ritory and prestige, they so linked their fortunes and future 
with Germany that they can not be disengaged without incurring 
disaster. By the force of circumstances, which they can no 
longer control, they are being hastened to their doom. In the 
hope of attaining her plans for the establishment of “ Mittel 
Europa and her own primacy therein and the extension of her 
influence through Asia to the Persian Gulf, Germany saw that 
the subserviency of Turkey was necessary, and without ‘scruple 
joined common cause with a nation whose record of outrage and 
butchery has: stained eee ae history for more than four cen- 
turies. In greedy Bulgaria dangling German promises of new 
frontiers appealed to an appetite that had hungered since the 
Balkan War. That Germany was able to secure the assistance 
of Bulgaria and Turkey by tempting offers to share the loot is 
cumulative evidence that her primary purpose in waging war 
was and is to forcibly annex to her territory all that she may be 
able to subjugate by arms. 

Had the Kaiser and his: allies vanquished the allies and left 
them stricken and despoiled, he would have attempted to lead 
his triumphant armies against our own soil, here to gorge his 
appetite with the spoils of our cities and to wring from Amertca 
staggering indemnities. The conflict lay in our pathway; it 
could not be averted without the surrender of all that we hold 
most dear. 

Germany initiated the war with the same defiant disregard 
of the rights of neutral nations as signalized her later conduct 
toward the United States. Coincidentally with the declaration 
of war, in a bold and rapid stroke at the French capital, she 
poured her legions into Luxemburg and Belgium, both of whose 
independence and neutrality she had solemnly guaranteed to 
protect. The former was helpless and unresisting, but the lat- 
ter was as brave and courageous as a good woman fighting des- 
perately to the last breath to save her honor. The story of 
Liege and her yaliant defense will thrill every reader of that 
tragic story. Malines, Antwerp, and Brussels speedily fell; 
courage alone could not prevail against hundreds of thousands 
of rough and brutal soldiers, and the greater part of that un- 
happy country was overrun and oceupied by the armies of the 
Kaiser. Trampling the helpless Belgians under foot, they 
pressed on into northern France and laid waste its fair fields 
and pillaged and destroyed its villages and cities. On rushed 
the tidal wave until, at the Marne, the heroic French, stirred 
by the memory of the Maid of Orleans, put to flight the violator 
of the soil of France: [Applause.] 

The central powers were not idle in other theaters of war. 
Their rumbling artillery rolled through the mountains of Serbia 
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and Montenegro and two kingdoms crumbled, and their subjects 
were driven from their homes and scattered like grains of dust. 
They hurled their bolts against Roumania, and a whole nation, 
hungry and naked, was left trembling at their power. Against 
the Russian armies, deficient in arms and munitions, they sent 
their swarming minions, well armed and equipped, and seized a 
large territory in the domain of the Czar. When no longer able 
to make headway against Russia on the battle field, when the 
Muscovite armies, at last at bay, doggedly disputed the in- 
vader's further advance, resort was had to intrigue and Russian 
treachery to destroy the morale of the soldiery and effect the 
destruction of organized opposition to Germany’s dream of am- 
bition and eastern conquest. Anarchistie agitators and ranting 
reformers, with gilded promises upon their lips and German 
gold in their pockets, deluded the poor Russian people and 
handed them over like chattels to German slavery. At Brest- 
Litovsk the crowning infamy of this chapter of shame culmi- 
nated. There was consummated a false peace, a peace pur- 
chased at the price of Russian dishonor and betrayal, a peace 
that shall not bring the fruits of happiness, but instead a most 
burdensome bondage—not a peace that permits the Russian 
people to turn to profitable industry and commerce and to de- 
vote their energies to the cultivation of garden and field and 
lowing herds to satisfy their own wants, but a peace that re- 
quires them, as slaves, to supply the sinews of war that other 
nations may be similarly enslaved—a peace that crushes and 
oppresses the spirit of the conquered until such a time as their 
smoldering resentment shall burst into flame and with a terrible 
revenge shall punish their heartless oppressors. At Brest- 
Litoysk the curtain went down on a shameful and disgraceful 
tragedy; the bleeding body of Russia lay writhing like a mighty 
giant convulsed and gripped by an insidious and deadly poison, 
with features distorted and drawn with the pain and agony of 
death. ~ 

The Central Empires wheeled their forces and their armies 
burst through the mountain passes of Italy, and by the strength 
of numbers and the machinations of conspirators, who deceived 
and seduced the Italian soldiery, captured many thousands of 
men and much booty and supplies. From this front the assur- 
ing news comes that the drooping Italian spirit has revived, 
and already in a brilliant allied campaign the intruder has been 
thrown back across the Piave with frightful loss in life and 
prisoners. 

With the armies on the Russian front released, Germany 
renewed activity on the west, and in March, 1918, made a deter- 
mined and powerful drive for the channel ports and for Paris, 
and, though gaining ground, was prevented by the French, 
British, and Americans from attaining her objectives. Encour- 
aged by temporary success on this front, the enemy launched 
another formidable and dangerous attack in May, 1918, and 
drove the Rheims-Soissons salient far toward Paris to the 
Marne, where once before her armies had been brought to a 
halt. At this critical and fateful juncture American troops 
and marines, at historic Chatteau-Thierry, with dauntless dar- 
ing and superb spirit, not only halted but hurled back the Hun 
in disaster and ignominious flight. Just as America entered 
the war at the moment when the fortunes of the allies were 
growing desperate, so American soldiers arrived on the battle 
field just in time to turn seeming Germany victory into utter 
defeat—just at the moment when the German wave, at its 
crest, was about to engulf the allied armies, American soldiers, 
standing like a granite wall against the savage storm, met the 
enemy’s armies, vanquished his choicest shock troops, and 
scornfully scattered the ragged remnants that survived. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Heroic little France, worn and weary with four years of 
heartbreaking sacrifice, with her lands harried and torn by the 
shell and shrapnel of the invader, with a million of her bravest 
sons sleeping in shallow graves from the Belgian border to the 
Marne and Verdun, with much of her territory in the foreign- 
er’s grasp, with Paris, her pride, her ancient capital, almost 
in the conqueror’s hands, witnessed with wonderment and mar- 
velous admiration this valiant and fearless conduct of Ameri- 
can troops, and, inspirited and heartened—yea, thrilled—by 
the superb spirit and dash of her newly arrived ally, turned 
an expected German offensive into an allied offensive and 
forced the armies of the Central Empires to retire from the 
Marne-Soissons salient in utter confusion and dismay, leaving 
behind vast stores of supplies and many thousands of prisoners, 
and marking their retreat by thousands of dead. 

The British attacked on the sectors held by their armies, 
and in a series of brilliant attacks the Americans, French, and 
British have now driven the enemy almost to the old Hinden- 
burg line; but he will not be permitted to rest there for long. 
In a little while an American army will be pounding his 


trenches with artillery and raking his flanks with machine-gun 
fire so galling that another retreat will be inevitable. 

Now that American troops in force are in France giving 
battle to the enemy may we not inquire how this great army 
was prepared and placed in the field? Is it not well to ask, 
How has America met the challenge of the enemy? What has 
she done to meet the shock of the foe? For answer let us for 
a moment inquire as to how this great Nation, busy with the 
pursuits of peace, with her sons engaged in industry and agri- 
culture, with commerce and traffic and the various trades and 
professions of a thrifty and prosperous country, quickly con- 
verted this vast army of peace into a formidable implement and 
agency for war. 

On April 6, 1917, the day upon which the United States 
stepped out upon the stern stage of war in defense of our right 
to live and in defense of the lives and safety of her citizens 
upon the high seas, she had a Regular Army of 5,791 officers 
and 121,797 men; on June 27, 1918, she had 11,365 officers and 
514,376 men. At that time the National Guard in Federal 
service numbered 3,733 officers and 76,713 men, while on June 
27, 1918, there were 17,070 officers and 417,441 men. The 
Reserve Corps in actual service has grown from 4,000 enlisted 
men to 131,968 officers and 78,560 enlisted men. The entire 
Army had grown from 9,524 officers and 202,510 enlisted men to 
approximately 160,400 officers and 2,010,000 enlisted men on 
June 27, 1918. Since June 27, 1918, additional calls by draft 


‘boards have increased the total strength of the Army to ap- 


proximately 38,000,000. By the draft act of August 31, 1918, 
it is estimated that 2,000,000 additional men will be called to 
the colors as rapidly as facilities for training and equipment 
will permit. With an army of the magnificent proportions of 
5,000,000 men in the field there can be in the “ bright lexicon” 
of American achievement no such word as “fail.” Its mighty 
tramp will be heard around the world, and its cadenced foot- 
steps, like thunder, will shatter the stained glass of the palace 
at Berlin. Already an army of approximately 1,500,000 men is 
in France, and soon we may expect the major portion of this 
great army to strike the enemy a telling blow. 

To train and qualify officers to lend the new armies 16 offi- 
cers’ training camps were held at military camps. In the first 
series, beginning May 15, 1917, there were 27,341 officers grad- 
uated; in the second, beginning August 27, 1917, there were 
17,287; in the third, beginning in January, 1918, there were 
11,657 ; while in the series beginning May 15, 1918, there were 
about 14,000 officer candidates in attendance, The War Depart- 
ment has recently inaugurated a series of continuous central 
officers’ training camps which will accommodate thousands of 
officer candidates. 

The War Department prepares and preserves a statistical 
record of each of the 8,000,000 men now composing the Army 
and will prepare and preserve such a record of those yet to be 
called, in which detailed information as to occupation, training, 
home address, nearest relative, and other data are contained: 

For the United States to place in Europe an effective Army 
something more than the assembling and drilling of millions of 
men is required—armies must be fed, clothed, armed, equipped, 
and transported across 3,000 miles of ocean, infested with sub- 
marines, lurking in the darkness to assassinate the unwary, 
and skulking away to the safety of the deep when battle ‘is 
offered—brave and bold against unarmed passenger ships laden 
with women and children, but craven and cowardly in the pres- 
ence of an armed and alert foe. 

To clothe our vast forces there had been provided by June 27, 
1918, among hundreds of articles, the following: 438,922,000 
cotton undershirts, 104,333,000 woolen stockings, 2,340,000 rubber 
hip boots, 103,028,000 yards of denim cloth, 4,010,000 pairs of 
arctic overshoes, 27,249,000 pairs of shoes. 

To feed the Army supplies of food almost too vast to compre- 
hend have been mobilized and transported to camps and to store- 
houses in France. There have been purchased 339,593 horses 
and mules, 18,000 Army trucks, and many other motor-driven 
vehicles. Among other articles provided are the following: 


Hardware and metals. 
Articles : Quantity 
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Articles: 
Halters 
Escort wagons. 
Combat wagons 


Up to May 18, 1918, more than 1,800,000 rifles of all types had 
been produced by the Ordnance Corps. There are now on hand 
sufficient rifles for an Army of more than 2,000,000, allowing 
wastage for a year. Of this number more than 1,000,000 are of 
the new 1917 model. More than 80,000 machine guns have 
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already been produced and 350,000 have been ordered, as well as 
35,000 tractors for hauling heavy cannon. ; 

To provide shells for ordnance, the Government is operating 
4 immense plants and 14 private plants are engaged by the 
Government. Great nitrate and powder plants are being con- 
structed by the United States at an expense of $90,000,000. Pri- 
vate plants are manufacturing for Government account large 
amounts of powder and other explosives. 

Five billion rounds of small-arms ammunition, 80,000,000 pro- 
jectiles, 1,500,000 pistols, 1,000,000,000 pounds of explosives, 
85,000,000 hand grenades, and 18,000,000 rifle grenades have been 
provided for use against the enemy. 

The Medical Corps is operating in the United States 72 base 
and general hospitals and in France hospitals of a capacity 
sufficient to accommodate 5 to 10 per cent of the strength of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, 

Against the deadly gas attack first employed in civilized times 
by the Germans the Medical Corps has developed a gas mask, 
the best in use. 

To house the Army during training 82 cantonments and 
camps have been constructed in the United States, at which 
new troops have been and are now being organized and trained. 

In France vast storage houses and depots have been erected. 
These camps at home and abroad represent an expenditure of 
$1,170,619,040. 

The Department of Military Aircraft established in various 
parts of the United States 28 flying fields. At these fields there 
have been trained and are now in training thousands of avi- 
ators, while many are training in France, Italy, and England. 
These “ American eagles” will drive the enemy from the air 
and carry the war into Germany. Almost each day brings 
tidings of some daring and successful exploit of American 
aviators, and when the temporary delay in production of planes 
shall have been overcome we may, with confidence, look for 
splendid service from this branch of the Army. 

To provide for office space required by the rapid expansion of 
departments the Government has erected many immense tem- 
porary structures in Washington—houses for clerks to cost 
$10,000,000 have been authorized, and $50,000,000 have been 
authorized to build homes for workers in the shipyards. 

To construct ships to carry food and supplies to the Army 
and transport our troops, Congress has authorized the expendi- 
ture of more than $2,000,000,000, and the Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation on March 5, 1918, had in opera- 
tion or employed under their direction 151 plants, 85 of which 
were engaged in wooden construction and 66 on steel ships. 
Under authority of law 112 German and Austrian ships have 
been taken over, repaired, and are now in operation. To ac- 
commodate our shipping, great docks and terminals have been 
required at French ports, and lines of railway from ports to 
the fighting front have been reconstructed and equipped by the 
United States. These works have necessitated immense out- 
lays, but their need was imperative, and it was the duty of Con- 
gress to provide the necessary funds. 

The Navy in the first year of the war in officers and men 
increased more than threefold, having now nearly half a mil- 
lion, There are now, including destroyers, and submarine 
chasers, and chartered vessels, more than four times as many 
vessels in the naval service as there were previous to April, 
1917. Six new battleships are designed which will be the 
largest in the world. 

The number of men in France or en route to France, includ- 
ing all units that go to make up an entire army, is practically 
1,500,000. These troops have been transported ‘by the aid of 
naval convoys in spite of U boats. Only one transport has been 
sunk, with a comparatively small loss of life. 

This record of preparation for war is a marvelous one, it 
compels the admiration of the world. It pleases us beyond 
measure to know that a great democracy in an hour of stress 
and necessity may arm quickly and effectively when its heart 
and mind are resolutely set to the task. 

It is not without staggering outlays of public money that such 
prodigious preparation has been made. For the fiscal year 
1917 public expenditures, including loans to the allies, amounted 
to $12,696,702,000. It is estimated that of these expenditures 
$7,500,000,000 represents permanent assets of value after the 
war. The aggregate of Government expenditures for all pur- 
poses since April 6, 1917, to August 31, 1918, was $17,329,000,000, 
Treasury estimates forecast an expenditure for the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1918, to June 30, 1919, for all purposes, of $24,000,- 
Thus has America answered the challenge to fight. The 
Kaiser thought we loved our dollars too much to spend our 
gold for war. He thought we loved the ways of peace too 
dearly to leave its pleasant haunts for the rough and rugged road 


that leads through the land of Mars, but he has found that 
America is ready te spend the treasure of her wealth and to spill 
the greater treasure of her blood rather than endure his viola- 
tion of the sacred rights of her citizens. America’s answer to - 
his sneers and jibes will be uttered by the cannon's iron mouth, 
lips of steel, and tongues of flame will make America’s reply. 

Our dollars will be molded into shot and shell that shall be 
sent hurtling into his lines on the western front. 

Over against his unholy claim to the divine right of one man 
to rule we place the divine right of every man to rule his own 
destiny and his own life under the ordinances of society. To 
this point at least all the causes and motives of the war find 
their way—back through all the tangled web of intrigue and 
diplomacy may be traced the soiled and slimy thread of imperial 
cunning. To the Emperor's wish to rule the world must be 
laid all of the tragedy and sorrow and waste and misery that 
war has wrought. 

For this vain dream Belgium was destroyed; for this, that 
once happy land was filled with the wails and weepings of 
orphaned childhood and peopled with premature widowhood; 
for this little children were maimed and butchered, and women 
were dishonored and despoiled; for this kingly chimera harm- 
less old men, already far on the journey that leads to death, 
were speeded on their way. 

What a contrast between a political system that inspires such 
an imperial ambition and that of these United States. The 
Kaiser sees arrayed against him the conscience and the spirit 
of the civilized world. He knows that his name and that of his 
Government are execrated and despised in the four corners of 
the earth. Already he can see beyond the grave and realize 
how his memory will be linked with authorship of the greatest 
crime of all the centuries—accursed and damned. 

On the other hand, let us turn our eyes for a moment to the 
tomb of Washington, the great American for whom kingly pre- 
regative possessed no charm and whose only ambition was for 
his country’s weal, On July Fourth it was my privilege to 
stand at that devoted shrine at Mount Vernon, where lies the 
dust of him who in life wrote with the sword what had been 
written with the pen on the day whose anniversary we were 
celebrating. I saw the ambassadors, ministers, and diplomats 
of many nations of the globe come like pilgrims to pay honor 
to the memory of that peerless patriot, to acknowledge the debt 
of all peoples and races to the greatest of the great, and to cover 
the vault with flowers in token of gratitude that such a man 
lived to save and serve the great Republic, which in turn shall 
save and serve the world. [Applause.] With such a setting 
and with the civilized nations as an audience, Woodrow Wilson, 
the splendid spokesman of America and the most commanding 
figure on the planet [applause], delivered an eloquent and 
thrilling’ address that embalmed in matchless language the 
significance of the day, the forces that centered in the life of 
Washington, and their recognition and appreciation by the 
representatives of the nations of the earth. 

Between the ideals of Potsdam and those of Mount Vernon 
the irrepressible conflict has begun, and it shall not end until 
the former feels the might and strength of the latter—not until 
the shade of Washington startles the Emperor from his dis- 
tempered dreams to the realization that the world has passed 
beyond the era of divine right to rule—that the period of im- 
perial tyranny has vanished with the spectered ghosts that fear 
to walk where freemen dwell. [Applause.] 

The spirit and heart of America are stirred by this war to 
their very depths; with unbending purpose the people are set 
upon waging the war to a speedy and successful issue. To the 
Government's call to war service the country has responded with 
superb patriotism. There rushed to the colors hundreds of 
thousands of the finest youth of the land, and other thousands 
above the age limit begged for permission to enlist. 

Government loans of each issue of liberty bonds have been 
and in the future will be oversubscribed by the people of the 
United States, willing and anxious to make sacrifices to meet 
the Nation’s demands. Thousands of committees of public- 
spirited citizens have devoted their time and energies in con- 
ducting liberty loan campaigns, thrift stamp sales, and other 
war activities. Millions have been gladly contributed to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in order that this organization may 
go with the boys to France and keep before them the sign of 
the cross and around them the wholesome influences of home. 

With a glad generosity the country has poured millions into 
the treasury of the Red Cross. Every appeal of this great 
instrument of mercy has been more than met. 

The women of America have met the tasks of war with 
nobility and unselfish service. [Applause.] They have flocked 
to Red Cross rooms in city and village and hamlet and rural 
community, and with needle and yarn and with bandage and 
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dressing have toiled unremittingly. Inspired by the thought 
that each sock or sweater or cap might bring comfort to some 
lad in a damp and dark trench in France, they have mingled 
their love and tenderness with the fabric formed and fashioned 
by their busy fingers. With a fortitude that excels the tradi- 
tions of Sparta, they have sent their husbands and sons to the 
fighting lines. [Applause.] s? ' 

With straining vision that reaches to the battle fields of 
Europe, strewn with maimed and wounded, they have made 
hundreds of thousands of bandages and surgical dressings to 
bind up the wounds and stanch the blood of the brave troops 
that are to fight our battles on foreign soil; their hearts are 
in France with the colors, their spirits are keeping watch and 
guard over the men with the flag. [Applause.] The same spirit 
of determination pervades every branch of our fighting forces, 
mud by that token the American Army will be resistless when 
its full strength is put afield. 

A few days ago I chanced to be at the Union Railway Station in 
Washington, and there witnessed a scene that shall not soon fade 
from the canvas of memory. Troop trains were departing for 
embarkation ports and companies and regiments were entrain- 
ing. Column after column of fine, athletic, alert young sol- 
diers, with heads erect and quickened step, cheered as they 
marched with military precision to embark upon a journey 
which they welcomed with joy; cheering because theirs is the 
task to cross 3,000 miles of turbulent sea, where the stealthy 
and crafty assassins of the deep lie in wait, with deadly torpedo 
poised, to strike in the dark, that they may vindicate upon the 
plains of Picardy and the fields of Flanders the principles and 
ideals for which the United States was at last forced to fight. 
[{Applause.] 

There can be nothing more inspiring, nothing that offers 
greater promise for the future, than the marvelous spirit of 
our troops; not there the furtive or slinking gaze of one afraid; 
not there the hesitant or halting steps of one reluctant to go 
where the fighting is fiercest; not there the faint heart that 
trembles and quakes before the “baptism of fire”; but with 
uplifted, determined faces, with resolute and steady step, with 
confident and unwavering purpose, they go to meet the enemy 
in the red arena of battle. That they shall fitly and nobly 
acquit themselves there is no fear; to their prowess and bravery, 
in the faith that their performances will comport with the 
finest and most heroic traditions of American arms, the United 
States has confided all that she is and all that she hopes to 

_ be—yea, has confided the very safety and life of the Republic. 
That new and thrilling chapters will be added to the glorious 
annals of America on both land and sea will follow “as surely 
as the night the day.” 

While our enemy is still strong and powerful; while he is 
yet able to marshal millions in the field; while he is yet in 
possession of much of the territory of the allies, victory ap- 
proaches nearer as each day wheels into night—our final 
triumph is hastening as the weeks and months are unwound 
from the reel of time. Our sacrifices of men and money, the 
anguish and tears of American womanhood—these things shall 
not be spent in vain. The God of Justice will not permit the 
Hoheuzollerns to trample into the lifeless and listless dust the 
liberties of the whole world; civilization shall not be again 
plunged into the impenetrable gloom of the Dark Ages. The 
clock that strikes the hours of destiny, that records the strug- 
gles by which man has climbed from savagery to enlighten- 
ment, that marvelous chronometer that is moved by mystic 
forces which we can not always fathom, shall not turn its 
hands backward a thousand years. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, can the gentle- 
man frou: North Carolina give me two minutes more? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for two minutes more. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. The astrologer can not find it 
written in the stars, the soothsayer can point neither to omen 
nor augury, it can not be discovered graven upon cabalistic 
stone or tablet that“ kultur“ shall extinguish the “light of the 
West.” 

Twenty-four hundred years ago the Persian kings overran 
and conquered Asia and, sweeping westward with vast forces, 
sought to crush the liberties and civilization of Greece and of 
Europe, bat Miltiades ahd his little band of Greeks hurled the 
oriental horde back upon the shores whence-it.came. In 451 
A. D. there emerged from the wild plains and savage fastnesses 
of Central Asia n countless swarm of barbarian Huns that 
rushed across southeastern Europe like a blistering - blight, 
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ravaging and wasting lands and cities and leaving in its wake 
nought but monuments of its vandalism and barbarity. 

Attila, like his German imitator, claimed intimate contact 
and relation with God—he was the chosen conqueror Almighty. 
The Romans and their allies met him at Chalons and, though 
Rome was weakened and tottering to her fall, she was spared 
long enough to drive back with frightful slaughter the Hunnish 
host and.add a crowning contribution to the “glory that was 
hers.” [Applause.] The Fates had not so ordered the future 
that Attila’s poisonous breath should wither and kill the culture 
of Greece on whose mystic mountain tops they had dwelt. In 


723 A. D. the turbaned Arabs from the parched deserts of 


Africa poured through the passes of the Pyrenees and dashel 
across what is now France with the scimetar in one hand and 
the Koran in the other, with the one enforcing homage to the 
other and to Allah, but Charles of the Hammer shattered and 
scattered the frenzied fanatics and saved Christianity from 
conquest by the Crescent. ‘ 

The same wild lust for power and dominion that generated 
these invasions of the past inspires the central powers in the 
mighty struggle in which we are grappling; now no less 
than in former times courage and patriotism shall halt the 
millions of the enemy and rescue the peoples of the earth from 
conquest, their liberties from destruction, and shall preserve 
their lives and the lives of their children from oppression by 
the most insupportable political bondage of modern times and 
shall save the institutions and agencies of self-government from 
prostitution to the selfish tyranny of imperial mastery. 

The light is breaking through the clouds that have frowned 
and lowered upon the fortunes of the allies. We saw a glimmer 
of light at Seicheypres when American troops first went into 
action; we caught a vision of it when the drive for Paris and 
the channel ports was halted before Amiens; when the Austrians 
were thrown across the Piave, through the Italian sky it shot 
a brilliant shaft that brightened and cheered our lines from the 
Adriatic to the North Sea. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for one minute more. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It grew brighter and clearer at 
Bellieu Wood and Chateau Thierry, and in the German retreat 
to the Hindenburg line it dazzled us with its gladsome rays. 

As each American lad dons the uniform of his country, as each 
one drop the implements of industry or agriculture, as each one 
leaves store or office to grasp the rifle and bayonet, that light in 
the heavens shall grow in power until its splendor is greater 
than ever “ beat upon a throne.” [Applause.] There it is. Can 
not you see it now—the light of victory set in the arching azure 
as pledge that the God of Battles “is with us yet, is with us 
yet.” [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I agree with all the compli- 
mentary things which have been said about the Committee 
on Ways and Means, both as to the skill with which they have 
drawn this bill and as to the nonpartisan character of the com- 
mittee. I appreciate that they had a tremendous task to draw 
a bill which would produce $8,000,000,000, and so I think that 
criticism should be very sparing in connection with any of the 
items. p 

I agree also that in considering the bill the interests of the 
United States should be in all respects paramount. I do not 
believe that the interests of any individual or any class should 
stand in the way of the bill or any provision thereof, unless 
such provision would have a broad effect and a detrimental 
effect on the United States itself, and on the raising of future 
revenue. But I shall take the few minutes which I have to call 
attention to two matters in the bill which, it seems to me, are 
detrimental and will be detrimental to the business interests of 
this country. The first relates to that provision of the bill tax- 
ing net incomes of corporations at the rate of 18 per cent and 
exempting so much of the income as is paid out in dividends, 
which results, of course, in a punitive tax of 6 per cent on all 
the income of the corporation which is not paid out in dividends. 
Of course the result of that is to tempt all corporations to pay 
out all their earnings in dividends, 

Now, so far as manufacturing is concerned, with which I am 
most familiar, it is an axiom which is well known and the 
result of generations of experience that any corporation which 
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does pay out all its earnings in dividends is sure, sooner or 
later, to fail. Because, naturally, fluctuations of business will 
bring about lean years, in which it is absolutely necessary to 
have the reserves of good years in order to keep the corporation 
on its feet. 

It is also true that the goods which all corporations produce— 
or all manufacturing corporations, at least—are apt to get out 
of style at times, and the so-called inventory of the corporation 
will shrink. You have to provide for that. In other words, it is 
really a profligate way of doing business to pay out all of your 
earnings in dividends. It seems to me also that if that is done 
with the notion that the Nation at the present moment is going 
to get more of an income tax, it will be fallacious, or if it is 
done with the notion that the Government is going to get more 
subscriptions to bonds, that will be fallacious; because I think 
it will be found that those corporations which have not paid 
out all their earnings in dividends and have retained some as a 
surplus have been inclined, and are still inclined, to put that 
surplus into United States bonds, both from patriotism and on 
account of the fact that the bonds are the surest investment we 
know of, and the most easily convertible into cash when cash is 
wanted. 

I think a provision could easily be put into the bill so that 6 
per cent might be waived if the undivided surplus is put into 
United States bonds; and I am sure that will produce a greater 
sale of bonds than if it were paid out in dividends and divided 
among the small stockholders, who may or may not purchase 
bonds. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. With pleasure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to ask the gentleman a question, 
because he is a student of this subject. I myself have some 
doubt as to the wisdom of this provision; but the committee was 
largely influenced by the fact that there seemed to be a large 
number of corporations in this country controlled in some cases 
by very rich men who want to avoid at all hazards the payment 
of taxes, and who will not therefore favor the distribution of divi- 
dends. From that point of view does not the gentleman think 
it is perhaps a wise policy to give a bonus for the distribution of 
dividends? 

Mr. MERRITT. I think the number of such corporations 
must be very small compared to the number of legitimate cor- 
porations, and I do think it is a very decided detriment to try 
to force—I do not suppose that is exactly the right expression 
to try to tempt them to pay out their earnings; but I should 
think the kind of corporations that the gentleman speaks of 
might be reached in some way, such as I mentioned, by making 
the tax dependent on whether or not they invested their surplus 
in United States bonds. That is what I think could be done. 
But I do think it tends toward an uneconomic use of the earn- 
ings of corporations to insist, at the risk of a penalty, that they 
shall pay them all out in dividends in the year in which they are 
earned. 

Mr. PLATT. Is there not a provision in the present law under 
which.their surplus can be invested in United States bonds? 

Mr. MERRITT. There is, but I think it is taken out of this bill. 

Mr. PLATT. There ought to be such a provision. 

Mr. MERRITT. There is one other matter contained in the 
bill—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Do I understand the gentleman 
from Connecticut to say that the pending bill contains a pro- 
vision which is mandatory, requiring the paying out of all 
earnings in dividends? 

Mr. MERRITT. It does not require it, but it provides that 
if they are not paid out the undivided profits shall be subject to 
a supertax of 6 per cent, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman think that 
would force the paying out of all earnings? 

Mr. MERRITT. I do not think it will force it in all cases, 
because the very prudent ones would retain it and pay the tax, 
but, of course, the tendency would be to save that 6 per cent by 
paying out all earnings, 

There is one other provision to which I will allude very 
briefiy, that has to do with the so-called estate tax, which, it 
seems to me, differs from almost all the rest of the bill in 
that it is really not strictly a tax, but rather a confiscation of 
principal. Now, of course, in considering the great estates 
we are apt to think of the get-rich-quick estates, those that 
have been made in a short period of time, but all through New 
England, where I come from, there are a great many large 
estates which have been built up by the prudent accumulations 
of years, and it seems to me that you are going into a new field 
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when you confiscate a large part of those great estates. The 
highest bracket is 40 per cent. Even as to that I should hold 
to my principle that if this were solely to the advantage of the 
United. States it could be defended, but I do not think it is. 
It seems to me that this is what might be called profligate taxa- 
tion. Of course, capital is something which can not be put away 
in a pigeonhole or in a safe deposit box and be inert and still 
be of any use to the man who holds it. 

It must be used, and the reason why it is capital is because 
it is savings from previous earnings. Now, if the United States 
reaches out and takes those savings for a war tax, of course 
they are going to be dissipated, so that you will diminish the 
capital of this country by that much, so diminishing the earn- 
ing power of the country by that much and diminishing pos- 
sible future taxation by that much. It strikes me, gentlemen, 
that it is exactly the same thing as we have seen happening 
in Russia, where the Bolsheviki have used the seed wheat and 
eaten it up, and so can not plant their crop. It is like going 
to a mechanic and saying, We are going to take your tools 
away from you.” He will say, “All right, if that is for the 
interest of the United States; but if you do, I can not do any 
more work.” If you go to the capitalist, to the bank, to the 
estate and say, “I am going to take your savings of years and 
spend them on the manufacture of munitions of war,” or any- 
thing else, so that they will disappear, you will take away from 
capital its tools, so that in future it can not do its work and 


can not help the United States as otherwise it would. [Ap- 
plause.] 
Mr. KITCHIN. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 


Texas [Mr. McLemore]. 

Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Chairman, I shall support this large 
revenue bill as it is reported from the committee, and I will 
also take advantage of the time allotted to me to make a few 
observations which I think should be made. 

Much has been said in condemnation of the McLemore reso- 
lution during this campaign year, but as long as these words 
of condemnation and misrepresentation came from a prejudiced, 
a perjured, and a paid press and from the so-called National 
Security League and the American Defense Society, of New 
York City, I had nothing to say. Since, however, the Demo- 
cratic national congressional committee has deemed it ex- 
pedient to quote the language of the National Security League 
in a circular letter which it has sent to the Democratic Mem- 
bers of this House I feel it my duty as an American citizen 
and as a Democratic Member of this House to resent the impu- 
tation which emanates from that grafting concern known as 
the National Security League and whose chief ambition now, 
it seems, is to asperse the character of those who do not sub- 
scribe to its views. The language used by the National Security 
League occurred in what is called a chart showing the “Ameri- 
canism“ or “patriotism” of each Member of Congress, and its 
language, as quoted by the Democratic national congressional 
committee in its circular letter, is as follows: 

McLemore resolution: This resolution was to the effect that Ameri- 
can citizens should forego their natural, legal, and constitutional rights 
to travel on the high seas, 

Mr. Chairman, a more malicious falsehood or a more willful 
misrepresentation was never uttered than is contained in these 
words sent out by the National Security League, so called, 
and repeated in a circular letter sent out by the Democratic 
national congressional committee to the Democratic Members of 
this Congress. It is a lie out of the whole cloth, and I need no 
better refutation of the malicious slander than the resolution 
itself, which is as follows: ‘ 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress of the United States do, and it hereby solemnly does, uest 
the esident to warn all American citizens, within the borders of the 
United States or its possessions or elsewhere, to refrain from traveling 
on any or all ships of any and all of the powers now or in future at 
war, which ship or ships shall mount guns, whether such ship be 
frankly avowed a part of the naval forces of the power whose flag it 
flies or shall be ed a merchant ship or otherwise, and whether such 
gun or other armament be called “ offensive” or “defensive”; and in 
case rican citizens do trayel on such armed belligerent ships that 
they do so at their own risk. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution was introduced in the House 
on the 17th day of February, 1916, and it was based on a note 
issued by the Secretary of State the 27th of January, 1916, and 
which note questioned the right of a belligerent nation in time 
of war to arm its merchant vessels. I was also guided in part 
by a warning issued by England to her subjects in the Far East 
during the war between Russia and Japan, which warning 
was sent out to British subjects, judging from the copy I have 
in my possession, through the English consulate at Shanghai. 
That warning read as follows: 

All subjects of the Crown are notified that the British Government 
will not undertake to be responsib e for the safety of any British sub- 
ject leaving this port on a ship of either of the belligerent nations. 
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This is the common-sense warning England issued through 
her consulate at Shanghai, and, it is presumed, the same warn- 
ing was sent to her consulates of other Far East ports. When 
I introduced my resolution we were at peace with Germany, the 
sinking of the Lusitania, which was a good cause for a declara- 
tion of war, having been recognized by our Government as “a 


closed incident.“ We had warned our citizens to get out of 
Mexico, although they had gone there and invested their all 
under treaty rights and a guarantee of the Mexican constitution 
and laws. More than 500 of them—men, women, and children 
were ruthlessly murdered by the Mexicans and their property 
destroyed, but we afforded them no protection whatever, our 
only answer to their appeals being to get out.“ Mr. Speaker, 
I could not by any stretch of my imagination, bring myself to 
believe that American citizens traveling on the armed boats 
of the nations then at war and in belligerent waters, and seek- 
ing pleasure or business, had rights that were any more sacred 
than the rights of those Americans who went to Mexico and 
invested their money under treaty rights and a guaranty of the 
Mexican constitution and laws, and nothing has happened to 
shake me in that belief. 

My resolution did not prohibit any American from traveling 
on any boat on which he might secure passage. It did pro- 
pose, buwever, that if he took passage on an armed boat of any 
one cf the nations then at war, sailing im belligerent waters, 
that he would do so at his own risk and without involving this 
country in war, in case the boat on which he sailed was at- 
tacked, and perhaps sunk, by an enemy submarine. My reso- 
lution was tabled, as the easiest way of getting rid of it, yet 
of all who spoke against it—and there were many—not one had 
the courage to say that the resolution was wrong in principle. 
Their excuse was that they did not wish to interfere with the 
President's foreign policy, and yet about the only foreign policy, 
at that time, on which the President was outspoken was his 
policy toward Mexico—a policy that but few men in this House 
indorsed, although they may have said little in this regard out- 
side the cloakroom. The only intention of the resolution was 
to prevent the United States from becoming entangled in the 
European conflict, and it was furthest from my desire to inter- 
fere with the President's foreign policy. After the resolution 
was tabled the supporters of the President that year used the 
slogan, “ He kept us out of war,” and it was this slogan that 
caused the women of California and Kansas to vote for Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a fact not generally known that shortly 
after the tabling of the resolution the State Department issued 
an order which virtually put into effect all that the McLemore 
resolution was intended to do. 

At the time the resolution was introduced we were not at war 
with Germany nor did the people generally dream that we 
would soon be sending troops to Europe to put down German 
autocracy. There was one concern, however, that did dream of 
war with Germany, and it did everything in its power to force 
the United States into the conflict. I speak of the National 
Security League, an institution that was organized long before 
the United States entered into the war and whose sole object 
was to get this country involved in the European struggle—an 
institution that was financed by the war profiteers. 

The founder of this institution, Mr. Chairman, was an Eng- 
lishman by birth, and how well he succeeded in his efforts time 
has only too well proven. And after war had been declared by 
the United States against Germany the next move of this so- 
called National Security League was to force upon the country 
conscription and compulsory military training, and in this work 
it was assisted by the so-called American Defense Society, and 
both managed to work, in some way, through the commercial 
organizations of the different States of the Union, which held 
so-called mass meetings at their respective cities or towns and 
then sent telegrams, paid for by the two New York institutions, 
to their Congressmen expressing the wish of the mass meetings, 
so called. 

Mr. Chairman, it may not be out of place to state that the 
National Security League is composed of as big a bunch of 
grafters as ever operated in any country, if we except the Anti- 
Saloon League, and the league is financed by war profiteers. 
I understand that the Navy League, since it was put out of 
commission, and righteously so, by the Secretary of the Navy, 
is affiliated in some way with this National Security Leacue, 
which would be only natural, as birds of a feather are known to 
flock together, and there is usually a common cause between 
grafters. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let me get back to the McLemore reso- 
lution. That resolution was introduced in all sincerity, and, 


as I have previously stated, its sole purpose was to keep this 
country from becoming involved in the European war, especially 


after we had passed up the Lusitania incident. That resolution 
lay in the House Committee on Foreign Relations for more 
than a week, nor was it reported until the President demanded 
it, and then it was reported in its entirety to the Rules Com- 
mittee without a chance being given me to amend it by cutting 
out the whereases”—which are a resolution’s arguments 
and with the recommendation that it “do not pass.” The same 
thing occurred in the Rules Committee, which reported it in its 
entirety, and this committee, so fearful that it would pass the- 
House, reported it with a rule that it was to be debated a cer- 
tain number of hours and at the end of that time that it be 
tabled under the previous question, which precluded any chance 
of amending it, the Rules Committee, as the Committee on For- 
eign Relations had done, reporting the resolution in full and 
precluding any chance to amend it. 

It was the intention of the gentleman having the time in 
charge on the floor, and the intention was pretty well adhered 
to, to run the steam roller over the resolution and in this he was 
ably assisted by the Rules Committee. The time was equally 
divided between the Democrats and Republicans, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Froop] being in charge of the Democratic 
time and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] being in 
charge of the time allotted to the Republicans. 

Having introduced the resolution, I naturally supposed I 
would be granted a little time to speak to it, but when I asked 
for time from the Democratic manager.I was coldly turned 
down, and I met with the same result from the Republican man- 
ager, both of whom, I presume, were acting under orders from 
higher up. ‘The only Democrat, as I now remember, who favored 
the resolution and was given any time was the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DECKER], who got 10 minutes from the Republi- 
can manager. When the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Srsson] learned that I had been denied any time he went in 
person to the manager of the time of the Democratic side, so 
he informed me, and told him that it was an outrage that I 
should be denied time in which to defend my resolution. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sisson, this gentleman, out of the goodness of 
his heart, and, presumably, in violation of his Instructions from 
higher up, agreed to give me four minutes. When my name 
was called, however, I was informed that the Aime allotted me 
was only two minutes, and, of course, I could do nothing more 
in this short period than thank the gentleman from Virginia 
for his generosity in granting me so much time and returning 
to him the unused portion of it, and which he most graciously 
accepted, as they all do when acting under orders. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not all. The Atlanta Journal of 
August 18, 1918, printed a speech of Congressman Howann, 
then a candidate for United States Senator, in which the Con- 
gressman is quoted as follows: 

It is pretty hard to have yourself treated worse than 
loyal McLemons. 

Mr. Chairman, knowing how unreliable some newspapers are 
I wrote Mr. Howanp, as follows: 

Wasntxdrox, D. C., August 19, 1918, 
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dis- 


Hon, W. S. HOWARD, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


$ speech, as published in yesterda 
. as the “ disio al McLemore.” In view of the 
friendly relations that have exist between us since our first ac- 
aintance, and because of the falsity of the charge, I am loath to be- 
feve that you were quoted correctly, nor will I believe so until I hear 
from you. 
Very truly, yours, Jerr: MeLruonn. 

This letter was written on August 19, but so far I have not 
heard from Mr. Howann. I propose, however, to make the paper 
which published the statement preve its charge, and I suppose 
Mr. Howand will answer my letter as soon as he gets the time 
from his campaign, which has no doubt been absorbing all of 
his time. The Atlanta Journal further quotes Mr. Howanp, as 
follows: 

I stood on the floor of the Honse and denounced the supporters of 
the cowardly and infamous McLemore resolution. 

Mr. Howarp occupies the floor of the House so often when 
he is here that nobody takes seriously anything he may say, 
and his denunciation of the supporters of the McLemore resolu- 
tion, if he did denounce them, attracted no attention out of the 
ordinary. However, the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 7, 
1916, the day the resolution was debated and tabled, fails to 
show that Mr. Howand opened his mouth against the resolution 
save to vote to table it, but the CONGRESSIONAL Record of March 
8, the day following, does show an “extension of remarks” on 
the McLemore resolution, by Mr. Howanrp, although I fail to find 
in the “ remarks ” any special denunciation of those who favored 
the resolution. In fact, I think Mr. Howard was bamming 
those to whom he spoke in his speech which is printed in the 
Atlanta Journal of the date heretofore mentioned, and for a 
bammer Mr. Howanp is equal to all occasions. I suppose, how- 
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ever, he will answer my letter now that his campaign is at an 
end, or will be after to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been charged by a prejudiced, a per- 
jured, and a paid press with being a critic of the President. I 
deny the imputation most emphatically. I regard the President 
as a great man who is doing his best for this country; but I do 
not feel that he is infallible, and I have differed from him on 
some of his policies. I did not subscribe to his Mexican policy, 
and 1 still think he made a mistake when he withdrew our 
troops from Mexico after once landing them at Vera Cruz. I 
had an idea when I first came here as a representative of the 
people that Congress was a coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, but I had not been here long before I discovered that I 
had made a mistake, and that, instead, it was subordinate and 
not coordinate. I still have an idea, however, that it is a co- 
ordinate branch of the Government, or should be, and for so 
thinking some people charge that I am disloyal—that is, they 
charge it when they are striving for administration favors, al- 
though their opinion, privately expressed, may be very different. 

Mr. Chairman, since war has been declared I have been with 
the administration on practically everything it has declared 
for, with three exceptions, namely: 

First. I voted against conscription, and in doing so I stood 
with the majority of the Military Committee and cast my vote 
with Chairman Dent, of the committee, Speaker CLARK, and 
Mr. Krircutn, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
all three of whom are good men, honest, old-time Democrats, 
and men who have the courage of their convictions on the floor 
us well as in the cloakroom, and I had rather err with these 
men than shine with some others that I know of. All of our 
wars have been won with volunteers, and I thought it a good 
idea to first give those a chance to show their patriotism who 
were anxious for war and were shouting for it on every occa- 
sion. I also thought it proper to conscript incomes as well as 
human lives, but when I offered an amendment to that effect I 
failed to get anywhere with it. 

Second. I voted to let Col. Roosevelt raise an army of volun- 
teers and go to Europe. I thought such an army would have a 
good effect on our allies and a depressing effect on our enemies ; 
but my wishes in this respect were of no avail, and Col. Roose- 
velt could do nothing more than send his four sons to the battle 
front, one of whom has died a hero’s death, and the others—at 
least two of them—have been wounded. 

Third. I voted against the bill creating Herbert Hoover food 
dictator and placing at his command $162,500,000 of the peo- 
ple's money to do with as he pleased. Mr. Hoover had not been 
a resident of the United States for 23 years, had never in his 
life voted in this country, and was not a qualified voter when 
he was created food dictator and given $162,500,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money to use as he saw, or may see, proper. He is a 
mining engineer, n resident of London, England, where he owns 
a home and where his business interests are established, and 
I thought if we were to have a food dictator we should select 
him from our own people—a man who knows something of 
American conditions and who has the interests of the American 
people at heart, especially the farmers of the country, of whom 
Mr. Hoover is now the dictator. 

Mr, Chairman, the law under which this food dictator was 
created explicitly says that the dictator must file a monthly re- 
port with the Speaker and the Clerk of the House. I can not 
find, however, that he has ever filed but two reports, and these 
about the same time, which shows the contempt he has for the 
Jaw under which he was created. . 

But I had still another reason for voting as I did on this 
food-dictatorship proposition. Shortly before Mr. Hoover was 
made food dictator the Secretary of Agriculture published over 
his own name a letter, of which the following are excerpts: 


There is nothing in the food situation of the country which justifies 
hysterical thinking or action. 

The department and all agricultural agencies of the country are 
giving definite and careful attention to these popem: The Federal 
Government, through several of its departments, is giving continuous 
consideration to the immediate problems presented and to the possi- 
bility of remedial legislation. 

The solution will certainly not involve a Federal dictatorship, and 
ft is highly. unlikely that it will involve a dictatorship in any State or 
community 

America does not take kindly to dictators. The difficulties in any 
event would be very nearly insuperable. We have a continent to 
deal with, and there are difficulties of double jurisdiction. 

Consider, for instance, the matter of fixing a minimum price. The 
Federal Government could deal only with commodities ssing into 
pape bo commerce. The States might be hampered in attempting to 

prices, 


We are maintaining a Department of Agriculture at a cost of 
some $30,000,000 n year to the taxpayers of the country. The 
department has agricultural experts of all kinds, and it seems 
to me that, as the Secretary of Agriculture intimated in his 
published letter, these paid experts could have looked after 


this food situation and thus saved to the contry $162,500,000 
of the people's money, and perhaps more before it is over with. 
In casting my vote on the food-control bill, I voted with the 
gentleman from Virginia, Hon. Carrer Grass, and I am sure 
no one has charged Mr. Grass with being disloyal. i 

With these three exceptions, Mr. Chairman, I have stood with 
the administration on practically all of its war demands, and 
I have voted with the administration on some measures which 
others did not—others who had as good a right as I had, if not 
a better one, to stand by the administration, but who preferred to 
curry favor with the newspapers on the occasions of which I 
speak rather than with the President. 

But getting back to the McLemore resolution I wish te state 
that that resolution was introduced in the best of faith and for 
no other purpose than to keep us out of the European war. It 
meant no reflection on the administration, and among its sup- 
porters were such men as Uncle Joe Cannon, Minority 
Leader James R. Mann, Mr. LENnoor, since elected United 
States Senator, and many others, Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans, and whose Americanism is beyond questioning. <A 
prejudiced, a perjured, and a paid press has had much to say 
in condemnation of this resolution, and I have been made the 
victim of all manner of slander and misrepresentation by this 
same press. But “thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel 
just,” and I have survived the slander and misrepresentation, 
although it may have done me some harm among those people 
who do not know me personally. I did not wish to see my 
country become involved in foreign entanglements that will 
cost thousands of the lives of the country’s manhood and 
billions of dollars which future generations will have to pay, 
and in introducing my resolution I tracked pretty closely Presi- 
dent Washington, who, on the 22d of April, 1793, issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 


Whereas it appears that a state of war exists between Austria, 
Prussia, Sardinia, Great Britain, and the United Netherlands on the 
one part and France on the other; and the duty and interests of the 
United States require that they should with sincerity and good faith 
adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and impartial to the belligerent 
8 I have therefore thought fit by these presents to declare the 

isposition of the United States to observe the conduct aforesaid toward 
those powers, respectively, and to exhort and warn the citizens of the 
United States carefully to avoid all acts and proceedings whatsoever 
which may in any manner tend to contravene such disposition. 

And I do hereby also make known that whosoever of the citizens of 
the United States shall render himself liable to punishment or for- 
felture under the law of nations by committing, aiding, or abettin: 
hostilities against any of the said wers, or by carrying to any o 
them those articles which are deem contraband by the modern usage 
of nations, will not receive the protection of the United States against 
such punishment or forefeiture; and, further, that I have given in- 
structions to those officers to whom it belongs to cause prosecution to 


_be instituted against all persons who shall within the cognizance of the 


courts of the United States violate the law of nations with respect 
to the powers at war, or any of them. 

So careful was President Washington to avoid getting this 
country involved in foreign entanglements that he not only issued 
this proclamation, but he also declined to ask for the liberation 
of Lafayette, who was confined for several years in the prison 
of Ohnutz. As soon as Napoleon came into power, however, he 
not only asked for but demanded the liberation of Lafayette. 
Napoleon’s demand was at once acceded to, and the Austrians 
gave Lafayette his freedom. After that, however, Lafayette 
was never Napoleon's friend and showed his French nature by 
doing Napoleon harm whenever he could. In this respect he was 
not different from the Frenchmen of to-day, who charge our 
soldiers two or three times as much as they do French or English 
soldiers for the same articles, although the American soldiers 
have been the saviors of France. Mr. Chairman, show mea Latin 
country and I will show you a manhood that thinks first of itself. 

Before I close these observations let me call attention to the 
fact that of 18 Congressmen from Texas, 8 voted against tabling 
the McLemore resolution, 7 voted to table it, and 3 are recorded 
as not voting. I only mention this to show that I did not stand 
alone among the Texas delegation in supporting the resolution. 

One thing more, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call attention 
to before I conclude. A few days ago a gentleman in a high 
official position, in a very partisan speech, took occasion to criti- 
cize the President and one of his friends, the Hon. E. M. House. 
This spokesman, of course, was a Republican, and his idea was to 
make political capital out of his speech. What he said, however, 
in criticism of these gentlemen gave more honor to himself than 
it reflected discredit on the gentlemen he attempted to criti- 
cize. In fact, he was more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. As far as the President is concerned, he is in 
a position to defend himself and can do so in a more able manner 
than I can. I can not resist the temptation, however, to say to 
the gentleman that in abusing the President he elevated him- 
self. The other gentleman he saw fit to abuse, being a private 
citizen, has no way to defend himself from the aspersions of this 
bully, who takes advantage of his official position to asperse the 
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character of a man who is in every respect his superior. 


known him long and intimately, and I can say in 
no truer gentleman or better citizen ever lived. 
obtrusive of men, he wants no official job, and those who know 
him best love him most. He never gives his advice unless it is 
asked for, and in having him for a friend and adviser the Presi- 
dent is certainly to be congratulated. Even Col. George Harvey, 
in a recent issue of his War Weekly, spoke in high praise of some 
of the advice Col. House had given the President, and praise 
from Col. Harvey is praise indeed. Col. House is a man 

men, and I am sure if the gentleman who spoke hastily 
slanderously of him had known him as I do, his language re- 


take issue with a Member of the higher body is improper 
and out of place. But, Mr. Chairman, when a Member of the 
Senate for a political purpose indulges in slander of a President 
and of a good citizen of the United States he should be told so 


cause or provocation thrust upon him by one who shields him- 
self behind the cloak of the United States Senate, but who would 
not personally dare indulge in the language he used on the 
Senate floor, for fear of getting called down, as he deserves to be. 

In concluding my speech, Mr. Chairman, let me call atten- 
tion to the fact that Hon. William Kent, of California, voted 
against tabling the McLemore resolution, and yet after that Mr. 
Kent was appointed by the President to a high official position, 
which is conclusive evidence, in my mind, that the President 
did not regard a vote for the McLemore resolution as an un- 
pardonable sin. A Democratic Member of the Senate, who is 
regarded as a spokesman for the administration in that body, 
and who recently went to Europe on a mission for the adminis- 
tration, said to me shortly after we had declared war against 
Germany, that he had made a mistake in opposing my resolu- 
tion and that Congress had made a fatal error in not adopting 
it. This was said to me in the presence of others and without 
„any solicitation on my part. This Senator is a candidate for 
reelection and has the support of the administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I was the first member of the Texas delega- 
tion to come out unreservedly for preparedness. That was 
before the President had changed his views on this proposition, 
and for so announcing my preparedness ideas I was criticized 
by some of my colleagues. This criticism however, as 
soon as the President announced that he thought preparedness 
was the proper thing. I did not want preparedness for offensive 
purposes, but rather that we might be in a position to defend 
ourselves against the encroachment of any foreign power. But 
since then times have changed—changed in a way I did not 
anticipate, nor did many others anticipate differently. But we 
now have a war to prosecute, and I am in favor of proseeuting 
that war to a successful and speedy termination, and in every 
way that we possibly can, both with man power and with money 
power, and prosecuting it to the bitter end, nor stop to count 
the result until our victory is won. 

In speaking of a prejudiced, perjured, and paid press, I did 
not mean to convey the impression that all of our newspapers 
come under this class. I am an old newspaper man myself, 
and I would not, under any consideration, asperse the character 
of my fellow newspaper men as a whole. But, Mr. Chairman, 
we have a lot of newspapers and newspaper men that are out 
for the money they may make, and it is no difference to them 
how this money may come in. We also have a lot of clean 
newspapers and newspaper men that could not be deterred from 
the course of honesty by all the money in the land, and they 
would be a credit to any country. In the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
on page 3321 of the ConaressionaL Record, appears the following 
remarkable statement: 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Rrconůn at this point a statement showing the newspaper combina- 
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are playing on every prejudice and passion of the American people.” 

Mr. Chairman, my recollection is that this statement followed 
n resolution introduced by a Member from Pennsylvania to 
investigate these newspapers that sold themselves and their 
influence to the highest bidder, but nothing ever came of thé 
resolution and it did not even get out of the committee to which 
it was referred. I do not think it yet too late to investigate 
this bunch of slanderers and crooks, although, to keep down a 
sensation, the friends of honest endeavor may deem it best to 
keep down the investigation until the war is at an end. It 
will, I presume, be then so late that the miscreants will claim 
exemption from investigation by pleading the statute of limita- 
tion. These newspapers have been unmerciful in their criticism 
of Postmaster General Burleson and Mr. George Creel because 
these men sought to curb these paid newspapers in their wiliful 
and malicious misrepresentations. I think Mr. Burleson and 
Mr. Creel were both right, and I think Congress showed its lack 
of courage when it failed to give them the powers they asked 
for, that they might have made this misleading press at least 
halfway decent. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another matter to which I wish to call 
attention. We have at work for our Government a lot of dollar- 
a-year patriots. Some of these patriots are members of big firms 
that get big Government contracts, while others, are allowed 
expense accounts that are larger than any salaries they ever 
recelved in their lives. These matters should be looked into, 
although I am sure, judging from the past, and which is the 
only way we can judge the future, that nothing will be done and 
that this riot of spending the people’s money will continue until 
the end of the war and then nobody will be to blame, as it will 
be too late to then bring the matter up for consideration, and 
to bring the matter up now might cause one to be charged with 
disloyalty. One of these dollar-a-year patriots, who is a Wall 
Street operator, made a tremendous sum of money not long ago 
because of a certain leak which is still fresh within the minds 
of the public; and it is presumed that his firm also made a 
large sum of money when, a few days ago, his official statement 
caused the price of cotton to fall more than $20 a bale. These 
are the class of individuals that have been called in to run 
our Government, and I do not believe there is any other country 
under the sun save the United States that would stand for them 
for even a moment. Instead of being on the firing line they 
are given positions far away from danger, and when this war is 
euded there will be so many multimillionaires that a millionaire 
will be regarded as a very ordinary person. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAMILTON]. - 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, on October 1, 
1915, William II, King of Prussia and German Emperor, sent 
this message in reply to a message of congratulation by the 


stry : 

“My warmest thanks to the Ministry of State for its inspir- 
ing words by which it renewed on the day of the 500th anni- 
versary of the reign of my House over Brandenburg, its vow of 
loyalty. 

“In reviewing half a thousand years of Brandenburg- 
Prussian History, God's guidance appears to have been won- 
derful. Across the depths and the heights, my House has been 
raised from the Electoral hat to the Imperial Crown; and a 
small Mark to the center of the German Empire, whose strength 
and power have been so brilliantly proved to friend and foe 
in the present War of the Nations, the greatest of all times.” 

What he calls the greatest War of all times is a War of 
reasoned cruelty and horrer unparalleled in human history. 
When he claims God's guidance, he slanders God. 

Here are three orders illustrating the Prussian idea of 
“Strength and Power” under God's Guidance.” 

1— With my authorization the General commanding these 
troops has reduced the town to ashes and has had 110 persons 
shot.” (Proclamation by General Von Bulow Aug. 22, 1914.) 


2—“ In future, the inhabitants of places situated near rail- 
ways and telegraph lines which have been destroyed will be 
punished without mercy whether they are guilty of this destruc- 


1 
tion or not.. .. the hostages that have been taken in all such 


places will be shot immediately.” (Proclamation by General 
Von Der Goltz, Brussels, Oct. 5, 1914.) 

3— Beginning with today, no more prisoners are to be 
taken—all prisoners are to be put to death. The wounded, 
whether armed or not, are to be put to death. Prisoners, even 
when they are organized in large units, are to be put to death. 
No living man is to remain behind us. (Orders of the day by 
General Stenger, Commander of the 58th Brigade, Aug. 28, 1914, 


in France.) : 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


Let us examine the historie evolution of this Mark Branden- 
burg and the House of Hohenzollern. 

The Holy Roman Empire, which Voltaire said was neither 
Holy nor Roman nor an Empire, was the name given originally 
to the Empire erected by Charlemagne in Western Europe, after 
his Coronation in 800. 

Technically, it is the name applied to the Roman Empire of 
the so-called German Nation inaugurated in 962 by Otho the 
Great. 

From that time on, some German King was generally Em- 
peror and after 1488, all the Emperors but two belonged to the 
House of Hapsburg. 

The early Kings were elected by the chief men of their re- 
spective Kingdoms and the Kings in turn elected the Emperor, 
but finally the Emperor was chosen by Electors and the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg was made one of seven Electors of the 
Empire in 1356 by the Golden Bull of Charles IV. 

` THE KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA, 


In 1415, Frederick of Nuremberg. a Count of the South Ger- 


man House of Hohenzollern, received from the Emperor Sigis- 
mund the small and sterile Electorate of Brandenburg. 

Two hundred years later (1618) Prussia, a Duchy lying north- 
east of Brandenburg, now known as East Prussia, was joined to 
Brandenburg and in 1701 Prussia, together with Brandenburg, 
became a Kingdom. 

FREDERICK I AND FREDERICK WILLIAM I. 

Frederick, the new-made King of the new-made Kingdom, 
whom Frederick the Great his grandson called great in small 
things and small in great things, incurred “the envy of the 
class he quitted, and the scorn of the class into which he ob- 
truded himself.” 

Of Frederick William, who succeeded him, Macaulay says he 
was “a prince who must be allowed to have possessed some 
talents for administration, but whose character was disfigured 
by odious vices and whose eccentricities were such as had never 
before been seen outside of a madhouse.” 

He hack two enthusiasms, one, economy amounting to penuri- 
ousness, the other, tall soldiers, His agents ransacked every 
country for tall men and in spite of his economy, in other direc- 
tions, no price was thought too high to pay for them. 

He picked up a seven-foot Irishman on the streets of London 
and paid him a larger salary than the Prussian Ambassador at 
St. James was receiving. 

His reign is an epoch in the history of military training and 
his troops were the best disciplined in Europe. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, 

He died in 1740 and Jeft his Kingdom and his 90,000 soldiers 
to his son Frederick afterwards called The Great, whom he had 
abused and beaten in public; whom he had caused to be tried 
, and convicted for desertion, because he had planned to flee from 
Prussia to marry; and whom he had forced to witness from the 
window of hi: cell the cruel execution of the friend who had 
aided him. 

Frederick the Great came to the throne with an enthusiasm 
for French literature and the reputation of a voluptuary, but 
began at once to exhibit military and executive talent of a high 
order and the traits of a tyrant. 

He had a harsh and bitter tongue, played the flute, aspired to 
a place in literature, and gathered around him a brilliant cosmo- 
politan society of free thinkers, wits, philosophers, and poets 
whom Voltaire kept in a continual ferment of jealousy, bicker- 
ing and strife after his arrival. 

Soon after Frederick became King, the Emperor of Austria 
died, leaving ne son, and to secure to his daughter, Maria The- 
resa, and her descendants “ihe many crowns of the House of 
Hapsburg” he had promulgated the Pragmatic Sanction to 
maintain which the other Monarchs, including Frederick, had 
bound themselves by treaty. 

But Frederick asserted a claim to Silesia, on which the 
statute of limitations had run for a hundred years, and with- 
out a declaration of war, proceeded to plunder a woman of her 
possessions in the dead of winter. s 


This piece of Hohenzollern rapacity started a war that 


spread beyond the confines of Europe and the qualities that 
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made Frederick great shone against a background of adversity 
for which he himself was largely responsible, 

After the peace of Aix-La-Chapelle in 1748, there was a lull 
for a time and Frederick applied himself to the affairs of his 
Kingdom, to literature and sarcastic commentaries upon his 
contemporaries in power, three of whom were women. 

Maria Theresa plotted revenge for Silesia and enlisted the 
cooperation of Elizabeth of Russia who hated Frederick be- 
cause she knew “her gallantries had afforded him a favorite 
theme for ribaldry and invective” and of Pompadour who 
was an obvious mark for the King's talents, as the mistress of 
Louis XV. 

There was a shifting of alliances upon the map of Europe 
and the stage was set for the Seven Years’ War which left to 
history, such names as Rossbach, Luthen, Zorndorf, and Min- 
den, cost a million lives, and loaded every State in Europe, 
except Prussia, with debt. 

Frederick returned to his Kingdom at last gray, furrowed 
with care, and bowed with bodily ills, to find the currency de- 
based, fields uncultivated, homes destroyed, and whole villages 
without a living soul, but he held Silesia, participated in the 
first partition of Poland, and lived long enough to see with dim 
eyes, the beginning of the age of steam, and to send his sword 
to Washington, soon to be the President of a Republic destined 
in time to sway the balance against the transmitted Autocracy 
of Prussia. 

Dr. McElroy of Princeton has recently extracted from the 
works of Frederick some expressions of his philosophy which 
illustrate the Prussian idea of “ God's guidance,” in Frederick's 
time and now. 

Among them are these— 

“There is only one person in the Kingdom—that is myself.” 

If there is anything to be gained by it, we will be honest; 
if deception is necessary, let us be cheats.” 

“One takes when one can; one is wrong only when one is 
obliged to give back.” 

Foreign alliances only in order to sow animosities.” 

“Do not be ashamed to make interested alliances in which 
you, yourself, can derive the whole advantage. Do not make 
the foolish mistake of not breaking them when you believe 
your interests require it.” 

At the end of the eighteenth century there were in Germany 
no less than 300 independent sovereignties, ecclesiastical States 
and Free Cities. 

When serfdom ended in Germany I have not been able to 
ascertain, but according to DeTocqueville “at the close of the 
eighteenth century there was hardly any part of Germany in 
which serfdom was completely abolished. Generally speaking, 
peasants still formed part of the stock on land as they had 
done during the Middle Ages. Nearly all of the soldiers in 
the Armies of Maria Theresa and Frederick were absolute 
serfs.” 

In 1788 the general rule with regard to German peasants 
was that they should not leave the seigniory and if they dil. 
that they should be brought back by force. They could 
not rise in their calling or change it or marry without leave 
from their master.” DeTocqueville’s “Old Regime” p. 38. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM 11, 


Frederick the Great was succeeded in 1786 by Frederick 
William, his nephew. 

The old Empire of Charlemagne and of Otho was on the edge 
of dissolution. 

It was a time of, strange pseudo scientific investigations, 
“Attempts were made to create men by chemical processes, to 
find the philosopher's stone that would turn everything to gold 
and to provide an elixir of youth.” 

When the French Revolution started, philosophers like Kant 
and Fichte defended the right of the people to change their 
form of Government by violence, and when the Bastile fell, 
Mainz, Hamburg, and some other towns put up liberty poles, 
but the Revolution soon got beyond philosophic theorizing. 

Marie Antoinette was the sister of Leopold of Austria who 
induced Frederick William to join in an alliance and they met 
at Pillnetz and issued a declaration that they considered the 
affair of Louis XVI the common concern of all Sovereigns. 

The reply of Leopold to the French ultimatum to renounce 
his plan of a European Alliance and support France started a 
war, the gravity of which Germany did not at first appreciate. 

Louis XVI was guillotined in 1793 and Leopold died and was 
succeeded by Francis II, a weaker man. 

On the plea that French Revolutionary ideas were taking 
root in Poland, Catherine II of Russia arranged a second par- 
tition of Poland, to which Austria was not invited. 

Then Kosciusko led a revolt of what was left of Poland; 
Poland was divided a third time and this time Austria par- 
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ticipated. Meantime the war with France had proceeded with- 
out energy. . 

Prussia and Austria were at odds, Prussian resources had 
dwindled, her zeal had burned low and she signed a treaty of 
peace with France at Basle which Treitschke has characterized 
as “An error that had to be atoned for through two decades of 
unparalleled misery.” 

Prussia stood aside now while Austria continued the war 
against five French armies, one of which, was commanded by 
Napoleon, 

In October, 1797, Napoleon negotiated a treaty with Austria 
which Stein called “The black and complete treachery of 
Campo Formio,” by which Austria took the dismembered Re- 
public of Venice and France ultimately moved over to the left 
bank of the Rhine. 

Since it was claimed that Austria had no right to convey 
territory of the Holy Roman Empire, a Congress of the German 
States was called to meet at Rastadt which sat for more than u 
year in an ignoble squabble among the petty German Princes 
whose lands were to be taken for the common enemy, 

The Congress broke up in confusion, the treaty was not con- 
firmed, and the War went on. 

The second coalition was formed. Marengo and Hohenlinden 
brought Austria to the Peace of Lunéville (1781) by which the 
terms of Campo Formio were repeated. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM III. 


In 1797 Frederick William II died and Frederick William III, 
timid, ill-trained, and obstinate succeeded him. 

The German States were fawningly subservient to Napoleon 
and the Princes who had lost possessions on the West bank of the 
Rhine and had fallen in with Napoleon’s scheme to compensate 
them with ecclesiastical possessions on the East bank, flocked 
to Paris as suppliants. 

Treitschky compares them to “a swarm of flies feasting on 
the bloody wounds of the Fatherland.” 

They compared Napoleon to Charlemagne and desired to be 
remembered when there should be any further lands to be 
divided. 

Prussia “ went so far as to accept for herself five times the 
amount of territory she had forfeited” and later remained in- 
active while Napoleon plundered her neighbor, Hanover. 

On August 6, 1806, Francis II abdicated as Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire and it became a part of “ yesterday’s seven 
thousand years.” 

Prussia had “ gone to sleep on the laurels of Frederick the 
Great” and when she finally entered the War, she entered it 
ill prepared. 

The surviving officers of Frederick the Great had grown old 
and fat, the army suffered from arrogant overconfidence and at 
Jena and Auerstadt as Napoleon said, “the great and beautitul 
army of the Prussians vanished like an autumn mist before the 
rising of the sun.” 

The Rhine principalities, Saxony and Bavaria, joined the 
French. Napoleon entered Berlin, took down the figure of Vic- 
tory from over the Brandenburg gate and stored it in a shed on 
the bank of the Seine. 

After the Treaty of Tilsit, on a raft in the River Nieman, the 
humiliation of Prussia was complete but Stein, Scharnhorst, 
Blucher and Gneisenau not one of whom was Prussian born, 
lived to redeen the country. 

The Revolution in Spain (1808) led men to question whether 
Napoleon was indeed invincible. A 

Stein was proscribed by Napoleon and fled to Austria with 
a price upon his head. But Austria was no refuge, Wagran was 
yet to follow, Josephine was to be put away, and Metternich 
was to negotiate the marriage of Napoleon and Marie Louise. 

In 1811, the Czar, Alexander, having expressed the fear that 
the world was not big enough for both of them, Napoleon started 
for Moscow with 650,000 men to settle the question of space. 

Stein went to Russia, after Napoleon’s retreat, and entered 
East Prussia as the Czar’s agent to rouse the Prussian people. 

The wavering Prussian King joined Russia. Lützen. Dres- 
den, Katzbach, Dannewitz, and Leipzig were fought, Napoleon 
was pursued to Paris, sent to Elba, and Prussia carried her 
figure of Victory back to Berlin. 

A Congress of the powers of Europe, except Turkey, called 
at the moment of victory to meet at Vienna to rearrange the 
map of Europe which Napoleon had disarranged, was thrown 
into confusion, in the midst of its deliberation, by the news of 
eee escape from Elba and of the expulsion of Louis 

II. 

The Congress thereupon resolved that Napoleon was an out- 

law and an enemy of mankind; each of the Powers agreed to 


furnish 150,000 men, and four great armies, under Wellington, 
Blucher, Schwarzenberg, and the Czar prepared to invade 
France. 

Waterloo followed Ligny, Blucher arrived in time and the 
Congress of Vienna resumed its deliberations, the result of 
which, as to the German States, which now numbered 39, was a 
mere Act of Confederation providing for a Diet with no coercive 
power, to meet at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

“But the very weaknesses of this German confederation were 
to conduce to the aggrandizement of Prussia and lead to her final 
triumph.“ (Henderson Vol II p. 223.) 

Meanwhile, day after day, a lonely figure looked out to sea 
from St. Helena. 

Liberal ideas were in the air now. France was about to do 
away with the principle of Monarchy and her influence was 
spreading. 

Student secret societies, the supposed ultimate object of which 
was the overthrow of Monarchy, spread among the German 
Universities. 

A system of espionage and repression led to Revolutionary 
demonstrations, 

The attention of Europe was concentrated on Prussia and 
Otto von Bismarck began to be known. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM IV. 

On the denth of Frederick William III (1840) the question of 
a Constitution for Prussia, which had been allowed to slumber 
during the last years of his reign, was renewed but the new 
King temporized and evaded. 

A Diet called in 1847, which was thought to portend a Consti- 
tution, found itself convened for the purpose of a loan for a 
railroad, and when the delegates spoke of the rights of the 
people, the King made a speech, the peroration of which became 
historic. 

“No written sheet of paper“ he said “shall ever thrust itself 
like a second Providence between the Lord God in Heaven and 
this land.“ 

In the smaller German States the Revolution had been ac- 
complished without bloodshed. 

Petitions for Constitutions, for Trial by Jury, for the Freedom 
of the Press, for the right of the people to bear arms, had been 
granted (Henderson Vol II P/ 345). è 
fanned by Kossuth. 

The spirit of Revolution spread to Austria where it was 

In the midst of violent demonstrations, .the Emperor Ferdinand 
was forced to grant a Constitution and Metternich joined Louis 
Phillippe in exile in England. 

The Vienna Revolution brought on a crisis in Berlin. After 
a barricade war of thirty-six hours, during which he Was sub- 
jected to the utmost humiliation, the King called an assembly to 
meet in May, but in May, the crisis having passed, he prorogued 
it to meet in November, and in November, it was dissolved with- 
out action, the King having announced that he would impose 
his own Constitution, the clauses of which were to be revised 
by the Representatives themselves, and, in January, 1850, the 
work was completed, 

A reaction set In and Austria abrogated her Constitution. 
Meanwhile a Parlinment had met at Frankfort to settle the 
question of a Constitution for all Germany, which, after thirteen 
months of discussion as to the form of Government and the terms 
on which Austria with her non-German dependencies should be 
admitted, dispersed without action. 

Prussia remained neutral during the Crimean War and, in 
1859, refused to join Austria in her war with France and Sar- 
dinia. 

WILLIAM 1. 

In 1861 Frederick William IV died and was succeeded by his 
brother, William I then sixty years old, who had been Regent 
during the four years of insanity that preceded the Kings death, 

In the midst of the crisis resulting from the refusal of the 
Prussian Parliament to grant money for the support of an en- 
larged army, and when the new King was contemplating abdi- 
eation, Bismarck “ undertook the task of ministerial government 
without a majority, without a budget, and without a pro- 
gramme.” (Henderson Vol. II p. 382.) 

The issue for the next four years was whether the Crown 
or a majority of the House of Representatives should govern 
Prussia, and in a historie specch, Bismarck declared that 
“Germany does not look to Prussia’s liberalism but to her 
Power. The great questions of the day are not decided by 
speeches and majority votes—therein lay the weakness of 1848 
and 1849—but by blood and fron.” 

The differences between Austria and Prussia culminated in the 
war of 1866 over the Schleswig-Holstein affair which, Lord Pal- 
merston once said only three persons ever understood, one of 
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whom was dead, one crazy, and the other, himself, had forgotten 
what it was all about. 

The gist of it is, as stated by Lowell, that “ Bismarck per- 
suaded Austria to join Prussia in wresting Schleswig and Hol- 
stein from Denmark and then contrived to quarrel with her 
about their disposition.” (“The Governments of France, Italy 
and Germany "—p. 171.) 

Then followed Königgrätz and the treaty of Prague by which 
the old German Confederation was to be dissolved and, in its 
place, two new Confederations were to be created in neither of 
which Austria was to have a part. 

„Bismarck had originally intended to compe! all the States, 
except Austria, to form a Federal Union, but the intervention 
of Napoleon III forced him to abandon the plan.” (Lowell, 

172.) 

2 Prussia therefore annexed Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nasau 
and Frankfort besides Schleswig Holstein “while with the 
other states north of the Main a new Federal Union was 
formed under the name of The North German Confederation.” 

“Austria was excluded from all participation in German 
politics; while the four States south of the Main,—Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstagt—became independ- 
ent and were expressly left at liberty to form a separate 
union for themselves.” (Lowell, p. 173.) 

Meanwhile Napoleon III had conveyed word to Bismarck 
that he desired to have it understood that the consent of 
France to Prussia’s annexations presupposed a compensation 
to France to be determined thereafter. 

The Austrian War made the King, Bismarck, Moltke, and 
Roon popular. 

In all essential matters, Bismarck drew the Constitution of 
The Nerth German Confederation and he invented the name 
Bundesrath for the Federal Council which was to represent 
the interests of the individual States. (Henderson Vol. II 
p. 414.) 

The Reichstag was to represent the whole Confederation and 
be composed of members chosen on a numerical basis of one 
for each 100,000 of population. The President was to be the 
King of Prussia. 

Bismarck constantly urged haste. “Set Germany in the 
saddle,” he said, “ and she will soon know how to ride.” 

The Constitution was adopted in less than two months and, 
in the fall of 1867, the first regular Diet of the North German 
Confederation was convened. 

Napoleon III had insisted that one of the conditions of the 
partition of the Old Confederation should be that the South 
German States should be allowed to form their own union over 
which he hoped to exercise controlling influence, but the North 
and South Confederations bound themselves together by secret 
Treaties and commercial ties which excluded Napoleon’s in- 
fluence and he was delayed and baffled by Bismarck in his ex- 
pectation of compensation in connection with Prussia’s terms 
of peace with Austria. 

He had demanded the left bank of the Rhine including Mainz 
in 1866 and gained nothing; (Henderson Vol II p. 415) he had 
abandoned Maximilian in Mexico; he had failed to arrange for 
the Luxemburg purchase; French public opinion was running 
against him and he desired to propitiate it by war with Ger- 
many which the French newspapers were demanding, but the 
immediate cause of the Franco-Prussian War was the celebrated 
Ems telegram. 

In the fall of 1869 the throne of Spain became vacant by 
revolution and the news that the Spaniards had offered the 
throne to Prince Leopold, a Hohenzollern of remote relation- 
ship to the King of Prussia, added apprehension to hostility in 
France where the War Party began to talk about “a new 
Charles V on his double throne.” 

The craft of Bismarck was behind this Spanish offer which 
was finally rejected, but Benedetti, the French Ambassador, in- 
structed by impatient telegrams from Paris, demanded of the 
King of Prussia, who was then at Ems, that he should bind 
uimself not to give consent “if the Hohenzollerns should revert 
to their candidature.” 

This the King declined to do and caused an account of what 
had happened to be transmitted to Bismarck (Henderson 
Vol. II. p. 421) who condensed the incident into a telegram, 
copies of which he sent to all Consuls and Envoys in the German 
Cupitals so worded as to fan international resentment and 
distrust into 2 blaze of open warfare. 

Sedan was fought Sept. 1, 1870, 42 days after the official 
French Manifesto of War, July 19, and resulted in the sur- 
render of “the largest army ever known to have been taken in 
the field,” the eapture of an Emperor, the dethronement of a 
Dynasty and the change of the form of Government in France 
from a Monarchy to a Republic. 


A tumultuous assembly in Paris headed by Leon Gambetta 
declared Napoleon III deposed and appointed a Committee of 
National Defence. 

Later a Provisional Government was established at Tours and 
negotiations for peace having failed, the siege of Paris began. 

To hasten the raising of new armies for the relief of Paris, 
Gambetta eseaped from Paris by balloon, “ which had been tried 
with seme success for reconneitering and for sending dis- 
patches,” (Henderson Vol. II, p. 440) and reached Tours in 
safety. October 27 Bazain surrendered Metz. 

Paris was starving in the bitter cold of winter when the 
armistice known as The Convention of Versailles was arranged 
pending which an election was held to choose an executive head 
of the French Republic to conduet negotiations with Germany, 
and Thiers was chosen. 

A Treaty of Peace was finally signed at Frankfort, May 10, 
1871, by which Germany gained Alsace, “a portion of Lor- 
raine with Metz” and a war indemnity of five billion francs. 

The Franco-Prussian War not only dethroned a dynasty in 
France and changed her boundary line, but it consolidated the 
German Empire and on January 1, 1871, the anniversary of 
the first coronation of a Prussian King, William I, King of 
Prussia, was crowned German Emperor.” ; 

In 1884 Germany entered upon a policy of Colonial expansion 
and began to ransack the world for islands and out-lying ter- 
ritory. 

In 1890, in a Treaty in relation to certain Zanzibar and other 
African apportionment of territory and influence, England 
committed what has been called “one of the supreme acts of 
folly in her diplomatic history” by surrendering to Germany 
The Island of Helgoland in the North Sea (Henderson Vol. II 

. 474). 
R FREDERICK III AND WILLIAM IT. 


The old Emperor died March 17, 1888, and his suecessor, Fred- 
erick IH, came to the throne a dying man, reigned three months 
and was succeeded by William II, who in May, 1889, wrote 
Bismarck “ I pray God that in my difficult and responsible posi- 
tion as ruler, he may preserve you to me as a faithful and true 
advisor these many years to come” and ten months afterwards 
demanded his resignation. 

Then he telegraphed the Grand Duke of Weimar My heart is 
as heavy as though I had once more lost my grandfather, but 
it is the will of God and I must bear it, though it kill me. I am 
the officer on watch in the ship of State. The course remains 
the same—Full steam ahead!” 

Since that time the world has become familiar with the 
Kaiser’s identification of the will of God with his own inclina- 
tions. 

At the time of Bismarek's dismissal, Punch published a car- 
toon by Sir John Tenniel called“ Dropping the Pilot“ which 
will be associated for all time with the incident in which the 
old Pilot, whe had never slumbered at the helm, and had almost 
single handed braved the storms, was seen slowly descending 
the ship's side and leaving it to lesser hands. 


INDUSTRIAL. GERMANY, 


In conformity with the tradition that each ruler should add 
territory to the hereditary Hohenzollern possessions, the Kaiser 
started early with the acquisition of Kiauchau (1898) and two 
Samoan Islands. 

It is not good sense to minimize the strength and training of 
an adversary. In governmental supervision, scientific investi- 
gation, and individual training within the „resent generation, 
Germany has reached high efficiency. 

Twenty-five years ago, her agricultural outlook was almost 
desperate, but the duty on grain which had been lowered under 
Caprivi was raised and scientific cultivation was encouraged 
until shortly before she commenced this war her “ agricultural 
products, counting the industries directly dependent on them, 
such as sugar refineries, distilleries, and potato-drying estab- 


-lishments had a yearly value approximating twelve billion 


marks.“ 

Her sugar beet production had inereased from six and a half 
million acres in 1887 to ten millions tn 1912, and her old hand 
labor agricultural methods had been replaced by machinery. 

In 1913, she was producing 93% of her meat consumption, 
which had doubled since 1870. She had trebled her output of 
coal over that of 1886, she had trebled her tonnage of ocean- 
going ships, had more than doubled ber railroad mileage, was 
producing more and better iron than any other nation in Europe, 


and had four thousand public electric plants supplying 17,500 


communities with electricity. 

She had great chemical plants, with libraries and laboratories, 
great institutions of technology, great trade schools, and “ indus- 
trial continuation schools.” 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL SUGGESTION. 


Nowhere had social science been more thoroughly applied. 
Human beings were under governmental guidance from birth 
to death as material for the use of the State. 

There were Elementary Schools for normal children, Aid 
Schools for mentally defective children, Observation Stations for 
physically defective children, Middle Schools” for those of 
moderate means, and Gymnasia for the well-to-do where the 
classics were taught. 

Germany's autocracy reached down through all professions, 
through all industries, through all grades of society, controlled 
the people in their occupations, recreations, and social rela- 
tions, and by operation of the laws of mental suggestion and 
thought transference, controlled their thinking. 

Most men never originate anything, but most men think they 
think what some one else has stolen from some one else and said 
or written. Prussianism understands this. 

Under German autocracy, her philosophers, teachers, preach- 
ers, military writers, newspapers and periodicals have loaded 
the waves of thought with claims of German greatness, supe- 
rior rights, divine direction, and the glory of war. 

Her constitution was framed to create and foster a powerful 
military state, whose social and industrial organization should 
be the shaft behind the spear-point. 

The power of Prussia is the power of a hereditary, military 
despotism, which has trained the minds and bodies of its sub- 
jects to use the tools of industry and of war precisely as 
directed. 

THE GOVERNMENT. 

The German Empire was founded by Princes, not by the 
people. The constitution gives power to the Emperor and the 
shadow of it to the people. 

Treitschke declared that “ the conditions are such that the will 
of the Empire can in the last instance be nothing else than the 
will of the Prussian state.“ (Treitschke’s “ Political Thoughts“ 
pp. 104-106) and the will of the Prussian state is the will of the 
Emperor. 

In 1888, when the Crown Prince Frederick took the throne, 
Bismarck made it a condition of his continuance as Chancellor 
that there should be “no parliamentary government.” (Bis- 
marck’s “ Reflections and Reminiscences,” Vol. 2, p. 330). And 
the condition of no Parliamentary Government” has existed 
from the beginning of the Empire. 

The Empire consists of 23 states, 3 Free Cities, and 1 Imperia 
Territory, Alsace-Lorraine. 

In the language of the constitution “the presidency of the 
Union belongs to the King of Prussia, who bears the title of 
German Emperor.” 

“His functions as Emperor and as King are indeed so inter- 
woven that it is very diflicult to distinguish them. As Emperor, 
he has supreme command of the Army, and appoints the highest 
officers. As King of Prussia, he appoints the lower officers and 
has the general management of the troops over most of Ger- 
many.” 

“As Emperor, he instructs the Chancellor to prepare a bill. 
As King, he instructs him to introduce it into the Bundesrath 
and directs how one-third of the votes of that body shall be 
cast.” 

“Then the bill is laid before the Reichstag in his name as 
Emperor, and as King he directs the Chancellor what amend- 
ments to accept on behalf of the Bundesrath, or rather on be- 
half of the Prussian delegation there.” (Lowell, p. 208.) 


THE POWER OF PRUSSIA. 


1. Prussia has a veto on all changes of the constitution. She 
has 17 votes in the Bundesrath, and 14 are enough. (Const., 
Art. 78) Lowell, 178. 

2. She has a veto on all changes in the Army, the Navy, and 
the taxes. (Arts. 5-35-37.) Lowell. 179. 

8. She has the casting vote in case of a tie in the Bundesrath. 
(Art. 7) 

4. She has the Chairmanship of all the standing committees 
of the Bundesrath, except one, Foreign Affairs, the Chairman- 
ship of which would be of no use to her. (Art. 8.) Lowell 179. 

5. She has 235 out of 397 votes in the Reichstag. Lowell 185. 


THE CHANCELLOR, 


There is no Imperial Cabinet, and the only Federal Minister 
is the Chancellor, who has subordinates, but no colleagues, 
Lowell, 208. 

1. The constitution declares that the Emperor, who is always 
King of Prussia, shall appoint the Chancellor, who presides over 
the Bundesrath and arranges its business, Through his hands, 
“all communications from the Reichstag and all motions and 
petitions must pass.” 


2. The Chancellor is always one of the Prussian delegates 
to the Bundesrath. Lowell, 197, footnote 2. 


THE BUNDESRATH. 


1. The Bundesrath is composed of delegates appointed by the 
2 of the States and the Senates of the Free Cities. (Arts. 

Since 1879, Alsace-Lorraine has been permitted to send three 
delegates who can debate, but not vote. Lowell, 191. 

2. The Bundesrath has 58 members, of whom Prussia sends 
17; Bavaria, 6; Saxony, 4; Wurtemberg, 4; Baden, 3; Hesse, 3; 
Brunswick, 2; Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 2; and the remaining 14 
States and three Free Cities have 1 each. Lowell, 192. 

Prussia actually has 20 votes, because the King bought out 
the governmental rights of the little principality of Waldeck, 
including its one vote in the Bundesrath, and because in 1884, he 
excluded the Duke of Cumberland from the succession in Bruns- 
wick and caused a Prussian Prince to be appointed perpetual 
regent in his place, thereby gaining two other votes. ` 

8. All the delegates of a State are required to vote alike. 
Their votes are the votes of their State, cast by instruction of 
their State, and whether they all vote or not, all the votes be- 
longing to a State are counted. The constitution provides that 
uninstructed votes shall not be counted. (Art. 7.) Lowell, 194. 

“The true conception of the Bundesrath is that of an as- 
sembly cf the Sovereigns of the States who are not indeed actu- 
ally present, but appear in the persons of their representatives.“ 
Lowell, 197. 

4. Every law requires the assent of the Bundesrath. “It has 
the first and last word on almost all the laws * * * and by 
far the larger part of the statutes, as well as the budget, are 
first discussed by the Bundesrath. They are then sent to the 
Reichstag. and if passed by that body, are again submitted to 
the Bundesrath for approval before they are promulgated by 
the Emperor.” Lowell, 200. 

5. Of 7 out of the 8 standing committees of the Bundesrath 
created by the Constitution, a Prussian member must always 
be chairman, and the Emperor appoints all the members of the 
Committees on the Army and Fortresses, and of the Committee 
on Maritime Affairs. (Lowell, 198.) 

6. It has extensive powers of a judicial and semijudicial 
nature. 

7. It can dissolve the Reichstag at any time, with the consent 
of the Emperor. 

THE REICHSTAG, 


1. The Reichstag has 397 members, elected for five years by 
secret ballot of electors who must have reached the age of 25 
years. They are chosen from electoral districts created more 
than 20 years ago on the basis of 100,000 population to a dis- 
trict, and by reason of the growth of population in large cities, 
these districts have become unequal. 

For illustration, Berlin has a population of two and a half 
millions and is represented by only six members, but Berlin 
and other large cities send radical members and reapportion- 
ment has been purposely delayed. (Lowell. 184-185.) 

2. The members of the Reichstag served without pay down 
to 1906, when the Bundesrath permitted a salary of 3,000 marks 
a year (about $750). 

“The object of withholding pay from the members is, of 
course, to prevent the power of the poorer classes from becom- 
ing too great.” Lowell, 189. 

3. The Reichstag “can not be said to direct the policy of the 
State either in legislation or administration.” Lowell, 189. 

4. Its influence is further reduced by the fact that it can be 
dissolved at any time by the Bundesrath with the consent of 
the Emperor. 

y THE ARMY AXD NAVY. 

The Constitution provides that the military laws shall be 
made by the Empire. 

2. That the military forces shall be a single Army under the 
command of the Emperor, whose orders they are bound to obey. 
(Lowell, 180.) 

3. It gives the Emperor the right to inspect and dispose of 
the troops and to appoint all officers whose commands include 
the entire contingent of a State. Lowell, 180. 

4. It provides also that the selection of Generals shall be sub- 
ject to his approval. 

5. The contingents of the States are recruited, drilled, and 
commanded by Prussia, and form an integral part of her Army. 
Lowell, 180. 

6. The Army and the Navy are the instruments of Prussian 
autocracy. All German troops are bound to render uncondi- 


tional obedience to the Emperor and “if in any part of the 
Federal territory the public safety is threatened,” he has power 
to declare that such a condition exists, whereupon civil author- 
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ity is at once subordinated to martial law and the Emperor 
becomes the Military Dictator. (Art. 68.) 
THE EMPEROR, 


Here are the Emperor’s views concerning his power: 

1. “The King holds his power by the grace of God, to whom 
alone he is responsible.” 

2. “There is only one master in this country. That am I. 
Who opposes me I shall crush to pieces.” 

8. “ There is only one law—my law—the law which I myself 
lay down.” 

4. The soldier must not have a will of his own; they must 
all have only one will and that will mine.” 

5. “It may come to this—that I command you to shoot down 
your own relatives, brothers, and even parents, in the streets, 
which God forbid; but then you must obey my orders without a 
murmur.” f 

Whether we call this megalomania or mediaevalism pro- 
jected into the twentieth century, it is becoming more and more 
evident that the world will never again permit any one man to 
exercise the despotic power which this Kaiser wields. [Ap- 
plause.] s 

“AN INCREMENT OF TERRITORY.” 

The Prussian lust of power was not satisfied by the domina- 
tion of Germany. 

Speaking of the Schleswig-Holstein affair in his “ Reflections 
and Reminiscences” Bismarck says: “I reminded the King 
(William I) that every one of his immediate ancestors, not 
even excepting his brother, had won an increment of territory 
for the State; Frederick William IV had acquired Hohenzol- 
lern and the Jahde district; Frederick II, the Rhine Province; 
Frederick William II, Poland; Frederick II, Silesia; Frederick 
William I, old Hither Pomerania; The Great Elector, further 
Pomerania and Magdeburg, Minden, etc.; and I encouraged him 
to do likewise.” (Vol. II, p. 39.) 

Autocracy with the Army as its instrument, Autocracy with 
the Press as its servant, to teach the people to believe in a 
State which makes its own morality, unfettered by its own 
promises, whose sworn oaths are perjuries, whose diplomacy is 
duplicity, a State devoted to the policy ct gaining “an incre- 
ment of territory“ in every reign—that is Prussia. 

And this Hohenzollern King with inherited cumulative rapac- 
ity, armed with the most gigantic military weapon in history, 
armed with twentieth century scientific instruments for kill- 
ing, armed with all the outlawed barbarisms of brute force, bent 
on an “increment of territory,” invaded Belgium, admitting by 
his Chancellor that his invasion was “ contrary to the dictates 
of international law,” and he has since continuously committed 
crimes which the world can never forget nor forgive. 

And what is this “increment of territory” that this last 
Hohenzollern dreamed of? Not Belgium alone, not France 
alone, not Mittle Europa alone, but Pan Germany and world 
power. ; N 

Not only did he propose to cut the map of Europe to his own 
pattern, but to extend his power beyond seas. 

At Damascus in 1898 he told his audience that “ the 300,000,- 
000 Mohammedans who lived scattered over the Globe may be 
assured of this, that the German Emperor will be their friend 
at all times” and on July 8, 1900, he declared “ neither on the 
ocean nor across it, can any great decision be again arrived at, 
without Germany and the German Emperor.” 

THE PAN-GEBMAN PLAN. 

The ultimate object of the Pan-German plan was the domina- 
tion of territory from the Baltic Sea to the Persian Gulf. 

In 1914 Prussia governed the German Empire. Three years 
later, by cosent or by force, it had extended its dominion to 
territory occupied by 176,000,000 people as estimated by André 
Chéradame in his Pan-Germany.” 

“The result” he says “has permitted the German General 
Staff to take over at will certain strategic points or regions of 
the greatest influence before the war. Zeebrugge on the North 
Sea, for instance; Trieste, Pola, and Cattaro on the Aegean; 
The Ottoman Straits; The Turkish, Bulgarian, and Roumanian 
shores of the Black Sea have always been strategic points or 
districts of exceptional value. 

“This value, however, has become vastly greater, now that 
these points or districts form a part of a single military sys- 
tem under the directing and organizing power of the Berlin 
General Staff. ; 

“At present (1918) these essential strategic points and dis- 
tricts are the stronghold of the Pan-German frontiers, * * + 
The internal military organization of Pan-Germany is being 
carried forward with uninterrupted speed. 

“Factories of war material have been judiciously distributed 
throughout the whole territory with the double object of util- 
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izing raw materials near their source of origin, thus avoiding 
useless transportation and of making possible the swift dis- 
patch of munitions to any threatened sector of front. 

For this reason, the Krupp Firm at the outbreak of the War 
established important branch factories, not only in Bavaria, 
but also in Bulgaria and Turkey.” (Chéradame p. 36.) 

This Pan-Germany is composed first, of the territory taken 
from France, Belgium, Russia, Serbia, and Roumania; second, 
of the Vassal Nations of Austria Hungary Bulgaria and Turkey, 
but it holds within itself the potential elements of its own 
dissolution. 

Without Austria Hungary there can be no Mittle Europa; 
without Mittle Europa there can be no Pan-Germany and Chera- 
dame estimates that in the middle of Mittle Europa there are 
55,000,000 Polish Lithuanians, Ruthenians, Czecks, Jugo Slavs 
and Roumanians, who are hostile to Germany and would join 
the Allies if they had opportunity. 

Thousands of these people surrenderéd to the Russians and 
to the Serbians to fight against Germany and Austria and 
thousands of them, who have found homes in America, are now 
fighting under the Stars and Stripes. 


INFAMY ERECTED INTO A RELIGION, 


It is-four years now since Germany began to sear the face 
of Belgium and France and the world has grown familiar with 
the Prussian doctrine that might makes right; that military 
weakness is a sin; that a Nation makes its own morality; that 
a treaty is of no binding force after it ceases to be of advan- 
tage; that the Kaiser is not bound by the moral obligations of 
other men, and that he rules by Divine Right over a people 
chosen of God whose duty it is to impose their civilization upon 
other nations. 

It is four years now since the world began to realize with 
horror and amazement that a Nation, claiming for itself the 
highest civilization, could in the execution of a set purpose to 
enlarge its power, enter deliberately upon a “campaign of 
frightfulness” involving not only the violation of its treaty 
obligations, the violation of the law of Nations and the laws 
of civilized warfare, but the violation of every moral law and, 
at the same time, claim the inspiration and guidance of God. 

It is four years now since Germany invaded Belgium and 
began to inflict death and torment by the use of poison gus, to 
murder and maim women and little children, to destroy unde- 
fended towns, to drop bombs on hospitals, to murder men, women, 
and children of neutral nations at sea, to outrage women 
and to burn noncombatant men, women, and children alive in 
the flames of their burning homes, under the pretense of a de- 
fensive war waged under God’s guidance. 

Nursed on its own foreordination to conquest, reared and 
trained in an atmosphere of its own infallibility, educated by 
a literature glorifying arms, the mailed fist, brute force, and the 
disregard of moral obligations, Germany deliberately entered 
upon a war of spoliation and conquest, and measured by the 
map, Hohenzollern Imperialism has occupied a large “ incre- 


ment of territory.” 
MAP MAKING. 


But outside this black belt of German despotism, widened 
and lengthened by intrigue, and unspeakable cruelty, the civi- 
lized world is in alliance either formal or informal, and a 
reconstructed map of the Universe is slowly taking shape in 
human aspiration for better things. 

Government, like all man-made material things, is first an 
invisible thing which takes shape in human thought and is 
afterwards made manifest in capitals, courts, and legislative 
bodies. 

The old order is passing away—being shot away. 

The foundations of things supposed to be permanent are being 
broken up. 

It is difficult to lay premises from which to reason into the 
future, but when this war is over the changes in geography will 
nos be as great as the changes in social and economic condi- 

ons, 

The issues involved in this war are the principles upon which 
human society rests. j 

We used to bound America on the East by the Atlantic Ocean, 
It is bounded on the East now by the Hindenburg line. 

On the other side of that line, the fundamental principle is 
to make each man a part of a military establishment, organized 
to perpetuate a few in power and to plunder and despoil its 
weaker neighbors, 

On this side, we fight for the liberties of the civilized world; 
the sanctity of treaties; the law of Nations and the honor of 
womanhood. [Applause.] 

On this side, it is not one man who controls, it is not one na- 
tion, it is not even one race; it is the spirit of Democracy. 
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It has never entered into the political philosophy of any 
American citizen to be a mere instrument for the aggrandize- 


ment of any man or set of men. 

Every nerve of America is strung with one purpose now. We 
will talk about terms of peace after our immediate business is 
finished. [Applause.] 

The men of France and Belgium whose women have been 
outraged, whose children have been impaled on German 
bayonets, whose homes have been desolated, and the men of 
England, knowing what Germany intended to do to England, 
if she could cross the narrow channel and set foot on English 
soil, will want to make the terms short and the conference 
short—and the terms ought to be the terms of Grant at Don- 
nelson, “ unconditional surrender.” [Applause.] 

We Americans realize now that what we thought secure—our 
Constitution, our Government by the people, our Monroe Doc- 
trine, our homes, our families, and our property—might have 
been swept into the horrible wake of barbaric plunder, devas- 
tation, and outrage. 

Shortly before his death, Captain Knyvett, of the Australian 
Intelligence and Scouting Service, contributed an article to the 
Outlook in which he said: “ We are fighting for ourselves in our 
own defense for every Australian knows that it is in France that 
Australian home defense is being secured.” This also applies to 
America. 

In answer to a French woman’s words of thanks that Austra- 
lians had come to fight for the women of France, he said “ M'selle, 
we did not come here to fight for you; we came here to fight for 
our own women folk for we know that though you live next door 
to these brutes, we live in the same street and after they have 
done with you, it would be our turn and the turn of our women 
folk if we did not come and fight the fight of Australia’s home 
defense here on French soil.” This also applies to America. 

On April 12, Marshal Haig issued an order to“ all ranks of 
the British Army in France and Flanders” in which he said: 
“ Every position must be held to the last man. There must be 
no retreat. With our backs to the wall, and believing in the jus- 
tice of our cause, each of us must fight to the end. The safety 
of our homes and the freedom of mankind depend alike upon the 
conduct of each one of us at this critical moment.” 

And they stood fast with the blue of the English Channel 
behind them and the homes of England beyond. 

Our boys are there now. We are under way now. We have 
feared the power of this Nation to the business of war now. And 
the man who obstructs or delays now will be despised as long as 
men read history. [Applause.]- The thrifty soul who sees only 
n chance to make money, the politician who gets himself asso- 
ciated with war news for advertising purposes, the patriot who 
plays safe, will find his place in public estimation. . 

The issue is even greater than democracy against autocracy. 
It is Right against Wrong. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr]. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak upon the record 
of North Dakota in the war. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield whatever time is necessary for Mr. 
Bare to finish his address. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, as we turn our eyes toward Old 
Glory, the emblem of the greatest Nation in the world, we be- 

~ hold 48 stars, each star representing one of the States in the 
Union. These States are not necessarily striving to excel each 
other in their patriotic endeavor. We are a united Nation. It 
is a united endeavor. To-day we see the sons of the men who 
wore the gray marching side by side with the sons of the men 
who wore the blue, fighting for the cause of freedom and jus- 
tice, each vying with the other to exalt the name above all 
names—an American citizen. We have met, East and West, in 
the closest union. We have obliterated class feelings as such 
and welded our country into the most militant fighting force for 
democracy the world has ever seen. 

In my remarks I shall not attempt to emphasize superiority 
for my own State in the matter of patriotic effort. I simply 
wish to show that she is in step with her sister States for the one 
great purpose of bringing this war to a speedy and successful 
issue. We want to win the war and win it quickly. 

I believe all Congressmen will agree that the pride one has in 
the achievements of his own State is quite pardonable, espe- 
cially when it has been intentionally or unintentionally misrep- 
resented. North Dakota stands second to none in its response 
to every call of our beloved country. She needs no defense. 

Many believe North Dakota did not subscribe its full quota 
to the first liberty loan, when as a matter of fact the subscrip- 
tions more than doubled her quota. In the second liberty loan 


we oversubscribed 70 per cent, which I understand is the high- 


est for any State in the Union. We also have more members of 
the Red Cross, in proportion to our population, than any other 
State in this country. Again, the patriotic citizens of both city 
and country exerted the utmost energy in carrying on the Red 
Cross campaigns, the campaigns for religious organizations con- 
nected with the war, thrift stamps, savings stamps, and all 
the other war activities. Numerous public-spirited speakers 
and“ four-minute men“ have also done their bit for democracy. 
Members of the legislature and State officials have aided in this 
great work. 

I believe, when the history of the war is written, the reader 
will find that the loyal citizens in the cities and in the rural 
districts of North Dakota have done their full share. . 


WAR RECORD OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


The record of North Dakota in aiding and assisting our Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of this great war for democracy has 
truly been a record of loyal service. 


VOLUNTEERS. 


North Dakota has sent two volunteer regiments of as splendid 
men, morally and physically, as ever donned a khaki uniform. 
In the total number of volunteers, including the National 
Guard, the Regular Army, the Navy, and the Marines, North 
Dakota has not fallen below the average for the United States, 
and this in spite of the fact the Government has constantly 
pointed out that “soldiers of the soil” are as essential as the 
soldiers in the trenches, 


THE SELECTIVE DRAFT, 


When our Government asked for and enacted the selective- 
service draft law, North Dakota acquiesced and responded 
readily and without murmur or complaint. 

Immediately North Dakota, peopled with a population con- 
sisting of farmers to the extent of about 85 per cent, set about 
to organize its draft boards, and the supplemental auxiliary 
agencies in aid thereof, in accordance with the regulation and 
Aine of the War Department and Provost Marshal General 

er. 

Gov. Frazier, with the active assistance of Attorney General 
Langer, and with the cooperation and advice of H. A, Bronson, 
vice president of the American Bar Association for North 
Dakota ; F. T. Cuthbert, president of the State Bar Association; 
and Andrew A. Bruce, chief justice of the supreme court, im- 
mediately set to work to organize the various agencies in the 
State for full cooperation in order that the selective-draft law 
in the State might be made effective at a minimum cost. 

North Dakota is proud of its record in response to the 
selectlve-draft law. The report of Gen. Crowder reveals that 
in the operation of this part of the selective-service law North 
Dakota leads the States of the Union in the minimum cost per 
certified draft man. The record for North Dakota is $1.83 per 
soldier as against an average of $4.23 for all of the States in 
our Union. i 

This record alone speaks volumes for the loyal devotion and 
ready response of our people to render every aid to our Govern- 
ment and at the minimum cost. 


WHEAT CONSCRIPTION, 


When our Government asked that wheat for our country and 
our allies be taken at a governmental fixed price of $2.20 per 
bushel, and at a time when such wheat was actually worth in 
the open market over a dollar per bushel more than such fixed 
price, the farmers of North Dakota, without murmur or com- 
plaint, and without sending delegations to Washington to pro- 
test, loyally and willingly accepted and received the price so 
fixed for their wheat and delivered the same to our Nation. 


COAL CONSERVATION—PRODUCTION, 


Under the able fuel administrator, Capt. I. P. Baker, North 
Dakota has carried on an efficient campaign for fuel conserva- 
tion by encouraging the use and development of the coal re- 
sources of our own State. In many households and public 
buildings lignite coal has been used exclusively. This not only 
encourages the use of our inexhaustible supply of lignite but 
also relieves the Government from the necessity of shipping 
coal from eastern points. 


LIBERTY LOANS. 


Whenever our Government has asked for financial support 
for our liberty loans, North Dakota, even though impoverished 
in parts of the State by severe crop losses in the years 1916 and 
1917, nevertheless has gone over the top upon every request 
with magnificent oversubscriptions beyond the allotted quotas, 
and all this in the face of the fact that such moneys so sub- 
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scribed pass beyond the borders of the State and are not re- 
turned to the State, except as crop production may cause the 
same to return. For in the State of North Dakota there are no 
manufacturing industries eugaged in war activities, no war 
manufacturing establishments, and no Army cantonments. 
Hon. Wesley McDowell is chairman of the liberty loan cam- 
paign and has rendered excellent service. 

In the first liberty loan the allotted quota for North Dakota 
was $1,500,000; the subscription was $3,600,000. In the second 
liberty loan the quota was $6,000,000; the subscription was 
$10,288,000. In the third liberty loan the quota was $6,500,000, 
and the subscription was $11,244,000. Furthermore, North Da- 
kota, in the third liberty-loan drive, with Montana, were the first 
States in the Union to complete their quotas. 


RED CROSS. 


In active support of the Red Cross, North Dakota has continu- 
ously set a record of high devotion and worthy achievement. 

In support of the Red Cross magazines, North Dakota leads 
the entire United States for magazines received monthly per 
capita of population. Hon. N. C. Young, of Fargo, is the director 
for our State and has supervised this splendid work. 

In the second Red Cross drive, North Dakota leads the States 
of the Union with an oversubscription of 250 per cent. Further- 
more, throughout the State, here and there and everywhere, 
Red Cross acres may be found donated by farmers. 

To illustrate this loyalty of service by one example: A land- 
owner of the State possessed of 820 acres of good virgin soll 
agreed to donate the same to the Red Cross for two years. 
Through a member of the State council of defense tractors 
were secured, labor was furnished, and seed promised. This 
land so donated by one landowner will be devoted in its crop 
production for two seasons to the Red Cross, with the added pro- 
vision that if there be a crop failure in either of these two years 
it may be used for an additional year for the Red Cross. Many 
other instances could be cited, 

INCREASED FOOD PRODUCTION. 


When again our Government requested that every effort be 
made to increase our crop production in the United States to 
aid and maintain our boys and our allies at the front, North 
Dakota again, upon its own initiative, willingly and immediately 
took action to insure as greatly increased acreage as possible in 
this State. 

Gov. Frazier, realizing that the crop failures in the years 
1916 and 1917 in various parts of the State had not only greatly 
impoverished the farmers, but in many counties of the State had 
left them without the seed necessary for a succeeding crop and 
without the money or the credit necessary to obtain the same, 
unless the State should in some manner render aid and assist- 
ance, as a patriotic endeavor called into special session the leg- 
islature and proposed that such legislature enact a seed-and-feed 
act for the benefit of the farmers, so as to enable needy farmers 
to borrow and secure sufficient seed and feed for purposes of 
crop production in the year 1918. 

This act was adopted unanimously, practically as proposed, 
without regard to political affiliations. This measure was similar 
to one introduced by me here, known as the Baer bill, which 
passed this House by an overwhelming vote of 250 to 67. 

And may I call attention here to the fact that the national 
administration has given substantial effect to the proposals of 
my measure through the granting of loans to needy farmers out 
of the $5,000,000 appropriation? This money is being loaned to 
farmers through the agency of the Federal land banks. Six 
hundred thousand dollars has been assigned to North Dakota to 
use, if necessary. I am glad to say that my own district has had 
a record crop and will not require Federal aid. 

John N. Hagen, the commissioner of agriculture and labor 
in North Dakota, put into force and operation this seed-and-feed 
act. . 

Here are some of the results of the operation of this act: 

There are 53 counties in the State; 26 counties made applica- 
tion either to bond or to issue warrants for the purpose of secur- 
ing seed and feed to sell to the farmers of the State upon their 
notes to be given for the cost of the same, including interest. 

These counties authorized the issue of either bonds or war- 
rants in the sum of $3,435,000; the bonds so issued were sold 
upon the open market by Commissioner Hagen at the rate of 4 
per cent. 

What is North Dakota’s record as a result of the efforts of the 
State administration in this regard? 

I call your attention to the crop report statistics of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. They are herewith stated for three years, 
the 1918 report being taken from the August, 1918, bulletin for 
the monthly crop report: 


Crop acreages in North Dakota. 
{Compiled from Federal reports.] 


An increase of over 2,200,000 acres over 1916, an 
year. 


Crop production in North Dakota. 


Wheat production increased over 50 per cent according to 
these statistics. 

These statistics speak volumes concerning the patriotism of 
the farmers of North Dakota and the splendid leadership of 
the State administration. 

It should be noticed that the increased acreage is for those 
cereals used in food for human consumption. In other words, 
the farmers raised the crops which our Government requested. 

1 FLAX PRODUCTION. 

Again, when our Government requested that as much flax as 
possible be produced this year for governmental needs North 
Dakota quickly, loyally, and willing responded. 

There are thousands of acres of land in our State vacant, 
tillable, idle, and unproductive. Many of these acres are 
owned by nonresidents; many by speculators who have been 
holding these lands as an investment for the natural incre- 
ment in land values that has occurred and will occur as sur- 
rounding lands are peopled by actual farmers, broken up, and 
made productive. 

In North Dakota this same special session of the legislature 
created an act granting to the governor of the State the au- 
thority to appoint the members of a State council of defense, of 
which the governor should be chairman, and granting to such 
council of defense broad powers to aid and assist our Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of this war and to protect the families 
and property of our soldier boys who have gone to the front. 
This council of defense has taken a noteworthy and advanced 
step to ald and assist our Government in crop production. 
Thomas Allen Box is the secrefary and an active worker. 

It enacted a regulatory order providing that any farmer of our 
State, upon a showing being made that there were idle, vacant, 
and tillable lands in the State which he could utilize for crop 
production for purposes of aiding our Government, could secure 
a permit of such council of defense to enter upon the same and 
make them productive for the year 1918 for raising flax and 
for the year 1919 for raising wheat, providing he would care- 
fully farm the same and had the ability so to do, and providing, 
PARDO, proper compensation to the owner of the land for 
ts use, 

This act has worked out successfully and beyond the hopes of 
the most sanguine. From every part of the State the willing 
and loyal hands of the farmers went to work to add to the 
acreage of North Dakota what had been idle and vacant lands. 
Some complaints have come from landowners and speculators 
who desired rather to hold slacker acres and virgin prairie than 
to make the same productive. Threats have been made of the 
exercise of unlawful powers by the council of defense, but it 
has been only as a murmur as against the sounding waves of 
an incoming tide of patriotic approval. Three hundred thousand 
of these idle acres have been added to the productive acreage 
of North Dakota. 

SOLDIERS’ MORATORIUM. 

Furthermore, this same special session of the legislature en- 
acted a moratorium act for the benefit of our soldier boys who 
are in the service, prohibiting the foreclosure of liens or mort- 
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gages upon soldiers’ property during the period of war, except 
under necessary circumstances. It also passed an act giving 
= our men in the service the right to vote whether here or 
abroad. 

Under its broad powers granted the burden has been placed 
upon our State council of defense to protect the property and 
the dependents of our military men in the service of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Well and promptly has it acted in seeing that our men in the 
serviee of our Government and fighting for the principles of 
democracy abroad should be protected and safeguarded here 
both as to their dependents and their property. 

Mortgagees here and there in the State have been made to 
feel the exercise of the broad powers of this council prohibiting 
acts not only contrary to the moratorium act but acts that would 
or might serve to embarrass our soldier boys or their dependent 
wives. 

And, again, when complaints began to come to this council 
of defense that the greedy desires of some men were impelling 
them in certain cases to proceed to take farm machinery and 
farm instrumentalities necessary now to harvest the present 
crop under liens and chattel mortgages upon the same, this 
council, in a patriotic endeavor to do everything possible to 
insure the largest crop production, prescribed that during the 
harvesting and thrashing season foreclosures upon such farm ma- 
chinery should not be had, and this moratorium act is being 
enforced and being obeyed. 

WORK OR FIGHT, 

And this same council of defense, to conserve our man power 
and to increase crop production, further decreed that all male 
persons between the ages of 18 and 50 years of age be usefully 
employed, thus supplementing the orders and regulations of our 
War Department through Provost Marshal General Crowder, 

And to further set the example of loyalty at this time when 
every ounce of human energy and power should be directed in 
aid and assistance of our Government in the prosecution of this 
war, the governor of the State has requested all State employees 
able so to do to devote their time as far as possible and their 
vacation in actual work in assisting the harvesting and thrash- 
ing of the present crops, and for some time past he and other 
State employees have been found in the harvest flelds doing 
actual work and service in the garnering of the present crop in 
North Dakota, doing what they can to make every resource of 
our State available for our Government in this great war. 

Business men, professional men, and others residing in the 
cities volunteered their services to help harvest the bumper 
crop in North Dakota. Many gave all their time. Business 
men closed their stores at 4 o'clock and went out into the flelds 
and worked until dark helping the farmers. I have a photo- 
graph in my office of a wagon load of huskies leaving Fargo to 
do the work of the farm hands in the field. There is an aroused 
feeling of patriotism throughout the State which I have not 
seen manifested in any other part of the country which I have 
visited. : 

WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES. 

In conclusion I am proud to pay tribute to the magnificent 
example of patriotism of our North Dakota women in their 
efforts to win the war. They have, without murmur, met the 
added responsibilities and successfully carried forward the Red. 
Cross and the many activities growing out of the war. Without 
complaint they have carried out the regulations of food con- 

. servation in their households. Dr. E. F. Ladd, president of the 
agricultural college and also food administrator for North 
Dakota, bas done excellent work along the lines of conservation. 
of foodstuffs and he had the hearty cooperation of every house- 
wife. The women have gone about this work with hearts sad- 
dened by the absence of loved ones that may never return and 
in the face of conditions requiring as great courage as those 
who have gone to the front. 

With all her sister States, North Dakota has heard from 
across the waters the Macedonian cry, “Come over and help us,” 
and has nobly and courageously responded by first giving the 
best of her young manhood and then unstintingly of her means, 
I am eonfident she will continue to meet every call made upon 
her in the same loyal manner in the future as in the past. 
[Applause. } 

Mr, KITCHIN. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Ganrrerr of Ten- 
nessee having resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Saunvers of Virginia, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12863 and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow. 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. GILLETT: That will be just for general debate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, September 12, 1918, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 ef Rule XIII, 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3225) to reserve as a part of the 
Oregon National Forest certain lands that were revested in the 
United States pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of the Oregon & California 
Railroad Co, against the United States, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 776), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bin (H. R. 12915) to provide addl- 
tional pay for warrant officers on shore duty beyond the con- 
tinental limits of the United States; to the Committee on Naval 


Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12916) to provide for the temporary pro- 
motion of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps serving 
with the Army; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 12917) to provide for 
the establishment of a sanatorium for the treatment of persons 
diseharged from the military and naval forces of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under elause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 12918) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas McBean; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bin (H. R. 12919) granting an 
increase of pension to Ann E. McGrew; to the Committee on 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. WHITE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12920) granting a 
pension to Eliza M. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


increased 

laborers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Dr. J. R. Haynes, Los Angeles, Cal., urging 
the passage of House bill 12767; also, resolutions of-the Central 
Trades and Labor Union of St. Louis and vicinity, concerning 
a minimum eight-hour day, minimum wage scale, and other mat- 
ters touching the welfare of labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition submitted by the Northern Cali- 
fornia Branch of American Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief (originated by Berkeley branch thereof) with signatures 
of many hundreds of representative California citizens appeal- 
ing for American interest and aid in behalf of suffering Ar- 
menians in the Russian Caucasus; to the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Public Ownership Association 
of California, concerning oil-land legislation; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of J. F. Marsten, president of 
the Taxi Service Co., Boston, Mass., against the proposed tax 
on taxi companies; also the petition of Charles L. Burrill, treas- 
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urer and receiver general of Massachusetts, protesting against 
the proposed tax on municipal bonds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: Papers to accompany House bill 12913, a bill 
for the relief of Edna R. Brady; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the Henry S. Wampole Co. 
and of Charles T. Kemp, protesting against the proposed $100 
tax on brokers; also the petition of H. B. Wilcox, vice president 
of the Merchants-Mechanics Bank of Baltimore, Md., against the 
high taxes in new revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: Petition of citizens of the ninth con- 
gressional district of Ohio, against the passage of the discrimi- 
patty war tax on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, September 12, 1918. 


The House met at 11 o'clock and was called to order by the 
Clerk of the House. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will read a letter from the Speaker of 
the House, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. Souzu TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House: 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1918. 


I hereby designate Hon. Fixts J. GARRETT, of Tennessee, as Speaker 
pro — for ery ore September 12. à 
Yours, respectfully, Cuamp CLARK, Speaker. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Unto Thee, O God, our Heavenly Father, do we lift up our 
hearts in gratitude and praise for Thy goodness and for Thy 
wonderful works unto the children of men. 

Especially do we bless Thee for a Government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. Continue Thy favors unto us, 
our arms and those of our allies in the progress they are mak- 
ing, until a permanent peace shall be established; that all 
nations shall enjoy freedom, liberty, justice. equal rights for all. 

Ye thank Thee that two thousand eight hundred of our 
soldiers were saved from a watery grave by the ingenuity and 
skill of our sailors in sinking the dastardly U-boat. 

Hear our prayer in His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 4886. An act providing for the sale of certain lands in the 
Ga town site of Port Angeles, Wash. ; 

S. 4855. An act to amend an act approved April 5, 1918, en- 
titled “An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense, and for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of 
the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the 
United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of 
the war, and 5 the issuance of securities, and for other 

urposes ”; an 
9184880 S. 4889. An act to give effect to certain provisions of the con- 
vention for the protection of trade-marks and commercial names, 
made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires, in the Argentine 
Republic, August 20, 1910, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 8004. An act authorizing the resurvey or retracement 
of lands heretofore returned as surveyed public lands of the 
United States under certain conditions. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of those 
ores, metals, and minerals which have formerly been largely 
imported or of which there is or may be an inadequate supply, 
had requested a conference with the House of Representatives 
upon the bill and amendment, and had appointed Mr. HENDER- 
son, Mr. Wars, and Mr. POINDEXTER as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below : 

S. 4889. An act to give effect to certain provisions of the con- 
vention for the protection of trade-marks and commercial 


names, made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires, in the 
Argentine Republic, August 20, 1910, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

S. 4855. An act to amend an act approved April 5, 1918, 
entitled “An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense, and for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of 
the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the 
United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the 
war, and to supervise the issuance of securities, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 4886, An act providing for the sale of certain lands in the 
original town site of Port Angeles, Wash.; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

REVENUE LEGISLATION. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12863, with Mr. SAUNDERS of Vir- 
ginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the bill H. R. 12863, which the Clerk will report by title. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
„ Michigan [Mr. Forpney] if he has anyone to go on 
now 

ae FORDNEY. I thought Mr. Lonpon was going to talk. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to yield him 30 minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Woop of Indiana is here, and I would 
just as soon go on, but I want somebody to hear him. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
* of order there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point that there is no quorum present, and evidently there is not. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Fairchild, B. L. Linthicum Sanders, La. 
Anthony Fairchild, G. W. Lobeck Sanders, N. T. 
Ashbrook Farr Lufkin Sanford 
Aswell Flynn Lundeen 
Austin Foss Scott, Pa 
Bacharach Francis McAndrews ly 
Barkle Faller m. Nes Pastel k Sha 
F er, ‘ormic! ckleford 
Bell Gallagher Meinl Sherley 
Blanton Gallivan McLaughlin, Mich. Shouse 
Borland Gandy Madden ims 
Brand Garland Maher Slem 
tten lass = Mann Smal 
ego gemre* yee Eau 
yrnes, S. ys „ T. F. 
Caldwell Goodwin, Ark. Meeker Snook 
Candler, Miss. Graham, Miller, Wash. Steenerson 
Caraway Gray, N. J. 01 Sterling, Pa. 
Griffin Mott Stiness 
Carter, Mass. Hamill Moda Strong 
ry Hamilton, N. Y. hes Sullivan 
Cherch Harrison, Sumners 
Cleary Haskell Nichols, S. C. Swift 
dy Hastings Nichols, Mich. Switzer 
Cooper, Ohio Heaton Nolan Ta: 
Cooper, Wis. Heintz Oliver, Ala. Talbott 
y Hicks Oliver, N. Y. Taylor, Colo, 
Costello ood Olney e 
Cramton Houston O’Shaunessy Tinkham 
Crosser Howard Overstreet Van Dyke 
Curry, Cal. usted Padgett are 
Dale, N. Hutchinson ge Venable 
Dallinger eland Peters Vestal 
Darrow Johnson, Ky. Phelan Vinson 
Delaney Johnson, S. Dak, Platt Voi 
Dempsey Jones Porter Walker 
Dewalt Juul Powers Walton 
Dies Kahn Price ard 
Dillon Keating Ragsdale Wason 
Denovan Kelley, Mich Rainey, J. W. Watkins 
Doolin: Kelly, Pa. Ramse Watson, Va. 
Doolit Kennedy, R. I. Rand eaver 
Doremus Kettner Rankin Wellin 
Doughton Kiess, Pa. Reed Williams 
Drane King Riordan Wilson, III. 
Drukker Kraus Roberts Wilson, Tex. 
Dunn Kreider Rodenberg Wingo 
Dupré La Follette Rogers Winslow 
Eagan LaGuardia Rowland Ise 
Ellsworth Lea, Rucker Woods, Iowa 
Emerson Lee, Ga. Russell Woodyard 
Estopinal Lehlbach Sabath Wright 


The committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Gan- 
RETT of Tennessee] having resumed the chair, Mr. SAUNDERS of 
Virginia, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee finding 
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itself without a quorum, under the rule he caused the roll 
to be called, whereupon 220 Members answered to their names, a 
quorum, and he presented the list of absentees to be entered 
in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The committee will resume its 
sitting. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

STATUS OF MEMBERS UNDER THE SELECTIVE DRAFT. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to have 
read from the Clerk’s desk certain short correspondence with 
the Provost Marshal General concerning the status of Members 
of Congress who are within the age of the selective draft. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to have the correspondence indicated read from the 
Clerk’s desk. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
SEPTENBER 5, 1918. 


Maj. Gen. E. H. CROWDER, 
Provost Marshal General, War Department. 
Seventh and Streets, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: Supplementing my privil personal call m you of to-day, I 
respectfully request that as a matter of public im ce you advise me 
of the vulia of your d rtment in in retation of the langauge ot 
eae : House b 3545, as approved May 18, 1917, and as 
amended, viz: 

“Sec. 4. That the Vice President of the United States; the officers, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, of the United States and of the 
several States, Territori and the District of Columbia; regular or 
duly ordained ministers of religion; students who at the time of the 
approval of this act are preparing for the ministry in r theo- 
logical or divinity schools; and all persons in the milit and naval 
service of the United States shall be exempt from the selective draft 
herein prescribed,” etc., in so far as whether a duly elected, qualified, 
and acting Member of the Congress of the United States between the 
ages of 18 and 45 years, inclusive, may make waiver of the fact that 
he is such Member of Congress. 

It been my intention, upon my tration for selective 8 
service, as required by the provisions of House bill 3545, as amended, 
to make no claim for exemption because of my being a Member of 
Congress and to waive such if it be classed as an exemption. 


Very truly, Wis 
REN 


Representative in Congress from Third 
Congressional District of Ohio. 
Sxrrrunzn 10, 1918. 
Hon. Warren Garp, M. C. 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Gand: I have your letter of September 5, 1918, request- 
ing a ruling in interpretation of the language of section 4 of the selective- 
service law, relating to the 3 of a Member of Congress of the 
United States. Your specific inquiry is: “ May a duly elected, qualified, 
and acting Member of Sop of the United States, between the ages 
of 18 and 45 years, in ve, make waiver of the fact that he is such 
Member of Congress“ 

In my opinion a Member of Congress may not make “ waiver” of the 
fact that he is such Member of Congress, because by the law itself he is 
“exempt from the selective draft here provided“; therefore, during the 
continuance of that status, he is under no responsibility whatever to 
serve in the military forces of the United States; and, this being true, 
there can arise with respect to him no right or privilege of exclusion 
pertaining to such liability to which such waiver could attach. 

This exemption, provided by the act, is Maree a statutory exemp- 
tion ; it is, as it is submitted, a relief from the liability to service which 
the statute imposes (except as the statute itself may modify the exemp- 
tion), as distinguished from the exclusion from service provided for by 
the act as to one who is primarily Mable. 

The statute contains no modification of the exemption, as it applies 
to persons falling within the class discussed above; as to those the ex- 
emption is peremptory, absolute, and unr operative. Since, therefore, 
the statute imposes on persons belonging to this class no liability what- 
ever for service, such persons can no more waive their exemption from 
Vability than a boy under 18 or a man over 45 can waive exemp- 
tion, or a woman can waive hers, and all because such persons have no 
liability to service to which such an exemption waiver could attach. 

Therefore, a Member of Congress, within or without draft ages, can 
make no waflver. 

There are obvious, sound, and indispensable constitutional grounds 
and considerations for this absolute, statutory exemption from liabili 
to military service, of all legislative and judicial-officers of the Federa 
Government, and of all legislative, executive, and “judicial officers of 
the State government. Without 8 the argument and taking 
as illustrative of all a Member of Congress, it is to be noted that if the 
Member of Congress might waive (in the proper sense) his exemption 
he could be inducted into the military service, whereupon either he would 
ipso facto cease to be a le tive officer, which his constituency might 
not wish, and which might result in depriving the Nation of a wise 
counselor; or be would retain his legislative office and also his militar 
status, which would result in placing him completely under the contro 
of the Commander in Chief—a situation pregnant with potentialities 
wholly. destructive of free Government. 

A Member of Congress may, of course, resign his office and, if and 
when he does, his exemption, if he is within the draft ages, automati- 
cally ceases, his liability to service at once accrues, and he then takes 
his ged among all other persons of like liability, and becomes subject 
to the same exemption (discussed under (b) supra) and exclusion rules 
and, after entering the service, to the same rules of discharge that govern 
all other persons of like status within the draft ages. 

Very truly yours, 
E. II. CROWDER, 


Provost Marshal General, 


. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing the Labor Day mes- 
sage of the President of the United States issued on Labor Day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
has not that been printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. EVANS. I think not. I asked the Clerk and he told me 
it had not. 

Mr. GILLETT. If it has not been printed, I shall net make 
any objection, but if it has I shall object. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
that is not a proper request to make of the Committee of the 
Whole, and I shall object temporarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman objects. 

8 THE REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we are living at the most critical time in the history of the 
world, and there never was a time when complete unity of 
purpose and concerted action were as necessary on the part of 
the American people as now. We are facing upon the battle 
fields of Europe the most desperate, the most tyrannical, the 
most brutal and barbarous monarch that ever appeared upon 
the earth. [Applause.] 

All that we hold dear is involved and the very life of our 
Nation is at stake. Human liberty everywhere is in the balance. 
More now than to any other government the free peoples of the 
earth look to America and to Woodrow Wilson, the President of 
the United States. [Applause.] American boys in uniform and 
following the flag of our country are dying for our liberties and 
for humanity on the battle fields of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that there has been sounded at this dis- 
tressing and critical time a discordant note by a Member of this 
body. But it has been done by the Republican gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ropensers] and a Republican in another body in 
this city. They have undertaken to discredit and destroy in 
the estimation of the American people the great man who leads 
our forces at this hour. It has been the custom of the Repub- 
lican side for some two or three campaigns to have their keynote 
speech made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODENBERG]. 
I recall his savage attack upon the President at the beginning 
of the campaign of 1916, and how that speech was circulated over 
the country by the thousands. Just a little while ago this same 
gentleman made the keynote speech of his party for the cam- 
paign of 1918, and he devoted his time to an attack upon the 
President of the United States. There could be but one purpose 
in that speech, and that to belittle and discredit the President of 
the United States. My God, when men are returning from the 
battle front wounded, sore, and their comrades are left dead on 
the battle fields of France, how can any man so far forget his 
obligations to the boys at the front and his duty to his country 
as to take this floor and try for an hour to discredit and destroy 
the chosen leader of the American people? 

In another body the same kind of an attack was made by a 
Republican from the State of Illinois. It seems that there has 
been an understanding between these two Republican leaders 
from Illinois. Then later there was a statement attributed to 
the chairman of the national committee of the Republican Party, 
assailing the Democratic administration from its head down, 
seeking to belittle the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy and to impugn mean and bad motives to those in authority. 

While this man in the White House is carrying upon his shoul- 
ders the mightiest burden that ever weighted down a public 
man, bound to his post of duty all the time, and using every 
ounce of his energy and employing every power of his great 
mind to win the war in Europe, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Ropensera] seeks to discredit and destroy him here at 
home. The gentleman from Illinois for one hour assailed and 
attacked the Commander in Chief of the American Army and 
Navy. He used only a minute or two of that time in saying 
that “since war has been declared I am for it, and that we must 
make any sacrifice now, that the paramount issue is to win the 
war,” and then he immediately turned and commenced a vicious 
and savage attack upon the very man who is leading the Ameri- 
ean people in the winning of the war. [Applause on the Demo- 
eratic side.] For nearly an hour he nagged and criticized this 
great American leader. “ Why,” he says, “ polities is not ad- 
journed.” Well, the President said: “ Politics is adjourned.” 
But this Republican leader disputes the statement of the Presi- 
dent, and to prove his contention he brings up instances of 
where the President has given his opinion as to whether his 
man's or that man's conduct as an American entitled him to be 
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reelected to Congress. If the officer in charge on the battle 
field can himself designate who will perform a certain duty in 
carrying out the war program and reject some that he believes 
are not as good and trustworthy as some others for that work, 
why will you deny to the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy the right to warn the American people against sending 
back here a man whose conduct has been against and not for his 


country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is a mean and miserable brand of politics 
that will cause a man to undertake to discredit and destroy the 
leader of our Army at a time like this.. What is it done for? 
“Politics is not adjourned,” he says. “It lurks about us.“ He 
says the President goes to the golf links on Monday, to the 
movies on Tuesday, to vaudeville on Wednesday, to comic opera 
on Thursday, and so forth. That is the substance of what he 
says. 

What was the purpose of that statement? Was he trying to 
strengthen the President of .the United States in the minds and 
hearts of the American people, who are trusting their all to his 
care, or was he trying to discredit him and to make the people 
of the country believe that while their boys were fighting ‘and 
dying at the front this great man was reveling in ease and 
sporting about the city of Washington? My God! what is Re- 
publican leadership coming to in this House? As I said before, 
no man in our country is burdened as is our great and beloved 
President. He is confined to the White House with mighty 
problems, problems that vitally affect not only a hundred million 
Americans, but the multiplied millions of the earth. [Applause.] 
The burden of this great war is upon him more than any other 
one man. And when he goes down to a moving-picture show 
to take a moment away from his close confinement and to look 
upon the screen and see the daring youths of America beating 
back the Hun and going over the top, this Republican leader 
would have the American people believe that the President of 
the United States is loafing on the job. The gentleman from 
Illinois knows better. Just what is it that moves him to make 
Such a misleading and unwarranted attack? There is only one 
construction that can be placed upon this performance, and 
that is that the gentleman from Illinois was trying to convey to 
the country misinformation to the effect that while the war 
rages in Europe the Commander in Chief was frolicking about 
theaters here in Washington. 

What other impression can you get? What was the purpose 
of such an attack? I repeat, Was it made for the purpose 
of helping the President, or was it made for the purpose of 
hurting him? An attack upon hi mnow is an attack upon the 
American people; and Mr. RopenserG and all those like him 
who make such attacks, long after they have perished in the 
dust this man will live in the hearts of the liberty-loving peo- 
ple of the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let me read a line from the gentleman’s speech. 

He said: “ The loyalty of a Republican is not to be determined 
by a subservient acquiescence in every whim and caprice of an 
administration which, unfortunately, had never yet overlooked a 
single partisan advantage.” Is that true? Was the President 
looking to party advantage when he named the ablest Republican 
living, Elihu Root, of New York, to go over and settle the dis- 
turbances in Russia? What would you have said if the Presi- 
dent had appointed Mr. Bryan or any other Democrat, and he 
had made such a miserable failure of the matter as did Mr. 
Root? I do not say that anybody could have done better than 
Mr. Root did, but what would such a man as the distinguished 
mouthpiece of the Republican Party, Mr. RODENBERG, have said 
if the President had appointed a Democrat and he had left be- 
hind him the awful condition that Mr. Root did? 

Was the President looking to partisan advantage when he 
appointed ex-President Taft chairman of the National Labor 
Board? Was he looking to partisan advantage when he ap- 
pointed the last Republican nominee for President, Mr. Hughes, 
special investigator of aircraft production? 

No, gentlemen. Various Republicans are holding office in this 
city now, appointed all through this war work by the President 
and those under him, and yet such speeches as that of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois are sent out to the country to create a dif- 
ferent impression and to induce the people to believe that the 
President has appointed Democrats alone and doing it for 
partisan purposes. In other words, the impression sought to 
be made is that while the President says “ politics is adjourned.” 
he is using the power of his great office to see to it that partisan 
politics is not adjourned, so far as the Democratic Party is con- 
cerned. 

That is the purpose of a speech like that, and I submit that 
to the patriotic Republicans on that side—and there are a good 
many of them—some of whom have gone down the line and have 
supported the war program; some have been weeded out and 
more must be in the general election. 


The people at the polls will attend to the situation in the 
November election. I know that some gentlemen have become 
very. quiet and docile as the election draws near, like old Bill 
Smith, in my State, who operated a “ blind tiger“ in a prohibi- 
tion settlement, and the evidence was so strong against him 
that Bill waived trial before the county judge and asked that 
his case go before the grand jury; but before the grand jury 
met, Bill joined old Liberty Church, and when court convened 
Bill was there looking humble and wearing a pious look, and 
the pillars of the church went down and appeared before the 
grand jury and said: “ Bill has had a change of heart. He has 
joined the church, and we wish you would dismiss the case 
against him.” They did, and after court adjourned and Bill 
had gone back, he was not there a week until he was operating 
a “blind tiger” at the same old stand. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

So, gentlemen, we are not going to take any chances on some 
of you this time. There is too much at stake. We can not 
afford to take any chances. We have got to weed you out. Some 
of you talk low now and keep quiet, and you look humble like 
and pious, but I know how you have tried to handicap and em- 
barrass the President just as long and just as far as you dared 
to go, and if you get back here you will do it again. I pray God 
that in the Sixty-sixth Congress there will not be a single man 
in either branch who will ever attack, as these Republican 
leaders have, the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am sorry, but I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ropenserc says we can 
afford to sacrifice, we can afford this and that, in order to win 
the war. Why did he not refrain from making that vicious 
attack upon the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy? 
Why does he talk in one breath about doing things necessary to 
win the war and in the next one hundred breaths try to destroy 
the leader of our war forces? 

How many red and striped books did the gentleman from 
Illinois send to his district skowing how war came to America? 
Did he send any? How many attacks has he made upon this 
floor against the Kaiser and German autocracy? Not one. He 
has made two bitter attacks upon the President of the United 
States, but not one upon the Kaiser. I do not know whether 
the un-American and Potsdam sentiment in anybody’s district 
has anything to do with a speech like that or not, but I just 
know that the gentleman in all his attacking has never attacked 
the Kaiser, and the Bible tells us that “ by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” [Applause.] When Woodrow Wilson is leading 
our cause and the German Kaiser is leading the German cause, 
and an American Member of Congress attacks Woodrow Wilson, 
where do you place him? For America’s leader or against him? 

The Bible says, “No man can serve two masters.” “He 
that is not with Me is against Me.” Then, where do you place 
the gentleman from IIlinois? Is he for the President or is he 
against him? The President and not the Kaiser is our leader. 
[Applause.] Gentlemen, as an American to Americans, heart to 
heart, if you had shut your eyes and listened to that speech 
who would you have thought inspired it? A whole-hearted sup- 
porter of the American program, or a man who was making 
insidious attacks upon it in the effort to weaken it? 

In another body a Republican from Illinois makes the same 
kind of attack just a day or two later. It seems that the plan of 
attack had been agreed upon. He began by saying that “we 
of the minority have given support to the administration 
and we must win the war.“ and he used this language—listen: 

If we fail in this war the torch of Hearty goes out in the savagery of 
the Hun and the d tism of his king. If we fall, not America alone 
but mankind will go back into the feudalism of the Dark Ages. 

Now, you would not think a man making that statement at 
the outset would then devote an hour and 50 minutes to an 
attack upon the very man who carries the torch of American 
liberty at this hour, and who, more than anyone else, stands 
between America and the feudalism of the Dark Ages, Woodrow 
Wilson. [Applause.] That was the attack of another Repub- 
lican leader, a man from IIlinois, in another body—lIllinois, Illi- 
nois—the home of the martyred Lincoln, the great American. 
Can it be that these men truly represent your spirit in this hour 
of the Nation's peril? No; I deny it. 

The power of the purse destroyed upon the political field yes- 
terday one of the bravest and best Americans that ever came 
to Congress, Foss of Illinois [applause], and they did not even 
mention him in the headlines this morning. He was the best 
American in the race, but he was a poor man. Thompson, the 
pro-German, of Chicago, carried the city of Chicago. Think 


— 


of it! In the Commonwealth of the great Lincoln, who stood 
for placing the man above the dollar, McCormick, the mil- 
lionaire, carried off the prize, and Foss, the statesman, is not 
even mentioned in the headlines; that brave American, fighting 
for the flag at all times and loyal to the core, lies prostrate upon 
the plains of the State of Illinois, not even enjoying honorable 
mention in the headlines. The headlines are, MeCokztiick beats 
Thompson.” Well, I had rather see McCormick nominated than 
Thompson. Brirren, it appears, has been nominated by the Re- 
publicans of his district. Do you think that a man who wanted 
to exempt American citizens of Austrian and German blood from 
service to that flag on a foreign field, who introduced a measure 
which would excuse them from battle with barbarian hordes 
who would destroy this Government, should be recommissioned 
by Republicans in the State of Lincoln? 

A Republican gentleman in another body makes an attack 
upon the war program of the administration. Gentlemen, you 
and I know that you have to do things in war times that you 
would not think of doing in time of peace, and some good Re- 
publicans into whose faces I now look know that that is true. 
It is necessary to mobilize the forces of the country, to call the 
boys to the colors, and to take over the great public utilities of 
the country when a strike might paralyze the arm of the Goy- 
ernment and render it unable to carry on the war. 

Take the case of the railroads, the telegraph and telephone 
systems. German spies were tapping the wires and up to all 
sorts of devilment through German propaganda in the United 
States, and these agencies for the communication of thought 
from camp to camp and to Commander in Chief and back again 
were being laid upon by the enemy, and a strike threatened that 
would have paralyzed the whole Government, and the President 
said: “ We will have to take them over as an emergency measure 
and have Government supervision.” We took over the rail- 
roads so that we would have Government supervision. And yet 
this Republican from Illinois in another body gets up on the floor 
and invites the attention of the railroad operators and owners, 
the telegraph and telephone owners, and says: “Let me talk 
to you.” And then he undertakes to frighten all of these inter- 
ests into believing that there was no necessity from a war stand- 
point to take over any of these great industries. The thing had 
already been decided by the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, and the law taking them over had been passed, and 
yet this Republican leader undertakes to stir up opposition 
to the war program, and he said: “I want to tell you more than 
that,” speaking of the President, “he is not going to turn them 
back, he has taken them over for political purposes.” That 
is the substance of what he said. 

Gentlemen, will the patriotic people of Illinois stand for that 
unwise and unwarranted attack upon the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy? Will the rank and file of the Republican 
Party permit such a charge made at a time like this to go un- 
challenged at the polls? Why, he says that McAdoo is in charge 
of the finances, in charge of the railroads, and Burleson is in 
Ciarge of the agencies of thought and communication, and that 
Gompers is president in all matters pertaining to labor. All 
three of them are American patriots rendering splendid service 
t. the country 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield. 

Mr. DENISON. I am not asking the gentleman to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DENISON. A parliamentary inquiry. I want to ask 
the Chairman if it is proper to refer to a Member of the Senate 
on the floor of the House in the manner in which the gentle- 
man from Alabama is referring to him? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry; he can make a point of order. 

Mr. DENISON. Then I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is out of order in referring to a Senator from Illi- 
nois in his remarks. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not mentioned the Senator from Iili- 
nois and I have called no names. I mentioned a man in 
another body. t 

Mr. DENISON. “The gentleman from Illinois” knows that 
the gentleman from Alabama is referring to a Senator fròm 
Ilinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule on that subject is as follows: 

A Member may not in debate in the House read the record of 
speeches and votes of Senators in such connection of comment or 
eriticism that might be expected to lead to recrimination, and it was 
even held out of order to criticize words spoken in the Senate by one 


not a Member of that eg, Gap the course of an impeachment trial. 
While the Senate may referred to properly in debate it is not in 


order to discuss its functions or criticize its acts or refer to a Senator 
in terms of personal criticism. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is out of order, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Such references should not be made in 
this body to another body which would lead to recrimination 
on the part of other Members and to ill feeling between the two 
bodies. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
DENISON] invokes the rule to protect a member of his party 
who has been attacking the Chief Executive of the Nation. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand 
whether the Chair ruled on the point of order or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair said that the gentleman from 
Alabama must proceed in order and try to avoid such refer- 
ences to another body as would impinge upon this rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will say this, that the 
laboring people of the United States ought to be satisfied with 
this Democratic administration. If Mr. Gompers now has 
access to the White House, something that he never enjoyed 
in the old Republican days, if the great leader of the laboring 
army of America can now have the ear of the President of the 
United States, how ought the army of laboring men feel upon 
that question at this time? 

Mr. Chairman, the great army of laboring men in the United 
States should be satisfied with the administration of President 
Wilson. What a change from the old days when the Re- 
publican Party was in power in every branch of the Govern- 
ment and when the president of the Woolen Trust was President 
of the United States in all matters pertaining to schedule K 
in the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, for he caused that schedule to 
remain in the bill even after Mr. Taft had said that it was 
inexcusable and indefensible. Yes; they were the old days 
when Gompers had no standing at the White House, and the 
laboring man cried in vain for recognition of his rights—when 
trust magnates and tariff barons held high carnival in the 
Nation’s Capitol, robbing and plundering the American people 
through powers granted to them by the Republican Party. In 
those old days, Mr. Chairman—gone, thank God, never to return 
[applause]—labor was declared to be a commodity, a matter of 
barter among trust magnates, by the Republican leaders, and 
the laboring man was made an industrial slave by the tariff 
barons of the Republican Party. The fat and arrogant beneficia- 
ries of the Republican tariff tax would assemble the laboring 
men at their factories on the day before election and tell them 
that if they voted the Democratic ticket that factory would 
shut its doors and they would lose their jobs. This mighty army 
of America’s laboring men were humiliated and coerced and 
intimidated in the old days when the country was ruled by the 
Republican Party. But under Democratic rule labor is no 
longer a commodity. The shackles have been stricken from the 
feet of the industrial slave. [Applause.] No more coercion 
and intimidation at the ballot box, and the laboring man, with 
head erect and light upon his face, has a friend in the President 
of the United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Those old days—I recall them—gone, thank God, forever! 
[Applause.] Under the Republican Party’s administration, 21 
men in Wall Street controlled the money supply of the United 
States. Twenty-one could produce a panic in 24 hours. Twenty- 
one men, under Republican rule, could paralyze every industry 
in the United States, but these mouthpieces of the Republican 
Party want to return to those days. These men who fear that 
we are establishing socialism now, where were they in those 
wicked old days? Not a word of protest was heard from any 
one of them. They contributed to the evil workings of the 
miserable system. Twenty-one men controlled the money supply 
of a hundred millions of people. You robbed the people annually 
of millions of dollars through the robber tariff. You old 
stand-pat tariff jugglers are yearning to return to those old and 
evil days when the poor man with a large family paid more 
tariff taxes than the richest man in the Republic. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moore], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONG- 
WORTH], and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoan], and 
GILLETTE, of Massachusetts, all want to return to those old and 
wicked days. 

You then taxed the many for the benefit of the few, and you 
pillaged and plundered the American people that the captains of 
industry might build up colossal fortunes at the expense of the 
people. You gentlemen who become uneasy and alarmed now 
made no protest then. Now, in the midst of the greatest war of 
the world you try to frighten and divide the American people 
and destroy the great leader of their cause. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Why, I thought that these old standpatters 
had been weaned by now, but I find that they are still yearning 
for the old days of graft and plunder. , Just mention a revenue 
bill, and these old protective-tariff relics commence to lick their 
chops. They remind me of the old fellows who were discussing 
the whisky habit. Some one said, “ Is there any permanent cure 
for the habit?” One said, “I take no stock in the Keeley cure 
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establishment at all; it is a place where they tone a fellow up 
for another booze battle; but, gentlemen, believe me, there is a 
real remedy. Old man Jimmie Simpkins’s son tuck powerfully 
to licker, enduring of the summer, and long come a peddler who 
give him a remedy. He told him to take the insides of three 
green gourds and a bunch of tobacco stems and bile em down 
to a simmerin’ stew, strain out the juice, and give his boy a goblet 
full on his empty stomach early in the morning.” An interest 
bystander asked if he had given a dose to his boy. Oh, yes, 
was the reply; “ we give it to him about three weeks ago, and 
the boy has got now to where he can take a little water biled 
an’ the white of er egg; but when they exercise him they have 
to blindfold him, for the mere sight of a tobacco patch or gourd 
vine sets him to heaving again, and they can not tell yet whether 
his relishment for licker is gone or not.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

The President took the tariff out of politics and politics out 
of the tariff; but I see now that we will have to blindfold these 
old standpatters, for the mere sight of a robber schedule sets 
them to sighing and lapping out their tongues, and we see that 
their relishment for the old robber system is still as keen as 
eyer. [Laughter and applause.] 

Why these gentlemen talk about Gompers being president in 
all things which pertain to labor. Let me say again that I re- 
member the old days when the tariff baron, fat and pompous 
under Republican rule, called his workmen around him on the 
day before the election and said to them, To-morrow is elec- 
tion day, and if you vote the Democratic ticket I will shut down 
this mill and you will lose your job.” That is the miserable con- 
dition that obtained under Republican rule; but these mouth- 
pieces of the Republican Party said nothing then against a 
system that made industrial slaves of the wage earners of 
America, They want to return to it. When we have estab- 
lished here the rule of the people, and when the rank and file 
have more voice in the Government than they have had since 
Lincoln, these friends of sinister interests denounce this whole- 
some rule of the people as socialistic, and they want to return 
to the old days when the tariff barons clipped their coupons and 
listened to the clink of their ill-gotten dollars and reveled in 
luxury and ease at the expense of the wage earners and the 
toiling masses of America. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
That was the situation. Why, Mr. Chairman, in those days 
Gompers, the head of organized labor, had no standing at the 
White House, the laboring man was not considered, except 
through the boss, the protective tariff baron, who contributed 
campaign funds to the Republican Party and in return had his 
protective tariff tax increased at the expense of the masses. 
This other Republican leader attacks Col. House, the trusted 
friend of the President. The President is getting information 
from every source that he can to help him win this war. But 
this Republican leader tries to destroy the man that the Presi- 
dent is relying on to do certain important things in connection 
with the war. I could, if I would, go back to the time when 
Harriman was invited to inspect a President's message to Con- 
gress, but I will not Go it. 

I could go back to many other things in the old days of the 
Republican Party. My God! Do you think that the people of 
America are going to permit the power-hungry agents of the 
interests to get out here and beat their drums and sound their 
fifes in the effort to create division amongst the American 
people in order that they may again get control of the taxing 
power of the Republic? God help us, for the remainder of this 
war at least, to keep the taxing power out of the hands of the 
Republican Party! [Applause.] 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Amen! 

Mr. HEFLIN. A good many of you on that side are saying 
“amen” derisively who will not say it after the November elec- 
tions. You will not be here. 

Mr. SNYDER. How about Maine? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, Maine went for Hughes in 1916, and what 
happened to Hughes in the November election? [Laughter.] 
Why, Maine went for the Republicans two years ago, and it has 
got to where it is an index to Democratic victory, which now 
means American victory at the polls. [Applause.] That is 
what it means when Maine goes Republican, as it did the other 
day. 

Let me read you a letter from a Republican to the chairman of 
the Republican national committee, Mr. Will Hays. You know 
he has been doing some talking lately, too. He encourages at- 
tack; upon the President of the United States. “ You must de- 
stroy the Democratie leaders who are fighting to win the war, 
prostrate them, and then walk over and get the spoils of office.” 
That is the effect of his utterances. But here is a letter to him 


zron x Republican in Maryland, published in the Daily Mail. 
read; 
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TO BACK WILSON AND BAFFLE THE HUNS IS THE DUTY OF ALL PATRIOTS, 
WIRES LEADING REPUBLICAN TO WILL HAYS, HEAD OF THE REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


The following telegram was sent Will Hays in Washin 
received, but up to this date no answer has been N = oe 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., August 11, 1918. 
WILL Hays, 
Chairman Republican National Committee, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


that Republicans who may be 
and strenuous for the war, but in Germany 


ponies successes would not be disturbing, but in Germany the press 
8 ruled by the Kaiser, and the defeat o would be 
urther des- 
her moral 


effect in Germany of licking 
reason? I am referri 

When the presidential ‘eke 
c 


am have two sons 
the service and am proud of them. If party spirit were 
vern us and we should be victorious in the congressional 
am sure it would enhearten Germany to put up at least 
several desperate battles in the hope that the opposition might force a 
peaceful adjustment. This would undoubtedly mean the loss of thou- 
sands of American lives. Do you not think that the American people 
at 5 should give serious consideration to such a 8 1 
have the success of our arms, with the least possible loss of life, at 
heart, and, in addition, I can not be unmindful of my own boys. 
Hope for our boys comes home to all of us. Why risk anything now 
for politics. For your information I was prosecuting attorney of the 
United States Provisional Court of Porto Rico and later a member of 
the Code Commission of Porto Rico, the work assigned to me being the 
codification of the Penal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure of Porto 
Rico. This was from 1900 to 1904; then in August, 1904, I was sent to 
the 1 Zone as prosecuting attorney for the United States court 
there, fulfilling the duties of that office until the fall of 1907. 
Very respectfully, 


[Applanse.] 

Mr. Chairman, is this a strange note that this patriotic Re- 
publican is sounding? Why, Mr. Roosevelt, in 1898, said that 
it would not do to elect a Democratic Congress, that it would 
be regarded in Spain as a repudiation of the party in power. 
Ex-President Harrison said the same thing. If that doctrine 
applied then, when we were fighting a small power like Spain, 
my God, how much more ought it to count now, when the world 
is on fire and the earth is being drenched with human blood, 
when the very life of the Nation is at stake? [Applause.] 
How much more important that the American people should 
stand loyally behind the President and the party in power. 
[Applause. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to submit these observations be- 
fore I close. The men who are so anxious for the Republicans 
to carry the House—of course, I am not attributing these 
motives to some of you, because some of you have got good 
records, but I am talking about the bosses, I am talking about the 
leaders, who have shown by their attacks upon the President 
where their hearts really are. They are the fellows I am talking 
about. Do you know why it is that they are trying to move 
heaven and earth to get this House and the Senate? It is the 
profiteering element of the United States who want to get 
control of the taxing power, They are quietly sitting back 
just now. They are not saying much for publication now, but 
they are sore, some of them, because the Democratie adminis- 
tration—and some of you are helping to do it—is putting the 
tax burden of this war upon those most able to bear it, and that 
is where it ought to be. [Applause.] 

But some of those who are bearing it are tired, and they want 
to stand from under. Editor Brisbane said in the Washington 
Times that the reason the Republicans want to carry the House 
and Senate is because they want to take the tax burden off of 
the back of the rich and put the tax on the back of the poor. 
Do we want that awful condition to come about? Gentlemen 
make reference to graft. My God, the days of the Spanish- 
American War, that little war, when graft was rampant in 
circles of your party and you served embalmed beef and meat 
with maggots.in it to the American soldiers. Do you hear any 
charge like that now? And then there is talk about Hog Island. 


enlisted 
solely to 
el ons, 


J. Mannound Keepy. 
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That is up in Mr. Moore's State, and everyone of the men in that 
scandalous performance are Republicans. I do not say that 
because they did graft that other Republicans do or will, but 
these gentlemen must not keep talking about graft under a Demo- 
cratic administration when it is Republicans doing the grafting. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do want to say that I can commend 
some of the remarks that I have heard from the gentleman from 
Chicago [Mr. Mappen], and there are other patriots here from 
Ilinois—McKenziz, good and true; Foss; and some others 
that I couid name. But, gentlemen, I must judge Members by 
what they do and say. By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Now, are you going to circulate the speech made by Mr. RODEN- 
BERG? Are you going to circulate the speech made by another 
Republican in another body attacking the Commander in Chief 
and seeking to sow seeds of discord, doubt, and division where 
all should be unity of purpose and concert of action? Do you 
believe that it is patriotic to circulate such speeches? Instead 
of circulating them you should repudiate them. I have seen 
the disposition on the part of some Republicans over there to 
shield men who have nct been as loyal supporters of the Gov- 
ernment as they should have been. I have attacked their 
records and exposed their conduct upon this floor, and seme 
gentlemen over there have resorted to every pretense possible 
under the rules to shield them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is no objection on this 
side, so far as that is concerned, 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania could not 
stop me if he desired to do so. He is one of the fellows that T 
had in mind in what T have just said. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I remember how he used to try to shield certain 
gentlemen over there who are going to be repudiated at the 
polls in November. 

M.. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to give the gentle 
man a chance to tell about it. The gentleman is always very 
entertaining. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I may haye another opportunity. I can not 
tell about it in five minutes; it will take more than five minutes 
to pay proper respect to the gentleman's record. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am in control of the time, 
and possibly I can yield some of it to the gentleman, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should be very grateful if the gentleman 
would, and I wish he had been willing for me to use time back 
yonder when I was going into the record of the gentlemen who 
wee embarrassing and opposing the President of the United 

tates. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am afraid many of them are 
from Wall Street. The gentleman should look into that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That reminds me of Newberry, the nominee of 
the Republican Party for the Senate in Michigan, who expended 
in the recent primary $178,000, the salary of a United States 
Senator for neurly 24 years, nearly a quarter of a century. The 
hungry bosses of the Republican Party, putting up seats in the 
Senate for sale and traffic to the highest bidder! The poor man 
of the United States has no chance against the moneybags of 
the mighty leaders of the Republican Party. The gentleman 
mentioned Wall Street; yes, two men from New York City con- 
tributed $25,000 each to the campaign of the Michigan man, 
Let the gentleman from Pennsylvania feed on that nut for a 
while. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is a great deal that I would like to say, but I must 
close. I want to say this in conclusion: God bless the women 
of America. They are doing everything in their power to win 
this war. [Applause.] They have given their boys to die for 
the country; they are sending their sons to battle, and their love 
and blessings go with them; and the fathers of America, the great 
rank and file, are supporting lovingly and loyally Woodrow Wil- 
son, the Commander in Chief. [Applause.] The voter who by 
his ballot helps to send back to this body a disloyal Member is 
unfaithful to our great leader and untrue to the boys who are 
fighting and dying at the front. 

Mr. PURNELL rose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield now. My time is nearly out. 
Mr. Chairman, let us stand together and present a solid front 
to the enemies of our country. Let no more discordant notes be 
sounded in this body. Let America present a solid front to our 
enemy and the world’s enemy, the German Kaiser. Let these 
men who are trying to destroy Woodrow Wilson try to destroy 
the Kaiser. Let us be Americans all, whole-hearted Americans, 


with the light of loyalty upon our faces, following faithfully him 
[Applause.] 


who carries at this hour the Nation’s flag. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I Field 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey]. 

AN ILLUSTRATED PRIMER OF THE INCOME Tax PROVISIONS or THE WAR- 
REYENUE BILL IN WORDS OF ONE on MORE SYLLABLES, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is the purpose of these re- 
marks to present plainly in the English of conversation and 
commerce the income-tax features of the pending war-revenue 
bill (H. R. 12863, 65th Cong., 2d sess.) chiefly by means of 
illustrations. 

These taxes are five in number: 

Individuals pay— 
First. a normal tax (sec. 210) ; and 
Second, a surtax (sec. 211). 
Corporations pay— 
First, a normal tax (sec. 230); and 
Second, either a war-profits tax (secs. 310, 311, 312) or an 
excess-profits tax (secs. 315, 316), whichever is the higher. 

These are the most important features of the bill, since 
$5,676,186,000 of the $8,182,492,000 the bill is intended to raise, 
or over 69 per cent of its total amount, will be derived from the 
income taxes. 7 

In the computations given below too great detail has not been 
attempted, but the segregations are sufficient to illustrate the 
application of the principles upon which such taxes are based. 
Accuracy in the computations and simplicity in their presenta- 
tion have been the chief aim. 

Supposed returns from individuals and corporations have 
been used as illustrations, and the purpose has been to present 
illustrations covering typical cases, and as nearly as possible 
including all the essential features of each tax without em- 
barrassing the illustrations with multitudes of details. 

The adoption of the income-tax amendment to the Constitu- 
tion prior to the outbreak of the present war was most fortunate. 
Otherwise it would have been a practically impossible thing to 
have raised over $8,000.000,000 by taxation and distributed the 
burden among the taxpayers with any approach to an equi- 
table apportionment of the burden in proportion to ability to 
pay. 

PARTNERSHIPS, 


Partnerships as such do not pay the normal tax or the surtax. 
But each member of a partnership will pay both the normal tax 
and the surtax upon his pro rata share of the taxable income 
of the partnership, whether the earnings have been distributed 
or not. 

INDIVIDUALS. 

Individuals pay two kinds of income taxes, but on net income 
only: 

1. A normal tax (sec. 210). 
2. A surtax (sec. 211). 

Net income (sec. 212) is ascertained by computing the gross 
income (sec. 213) and subtracting therefrom certain deductions 
(sec. 214) (but excluding certain items not deductible, sec. 215) 
and credits (sec. 216). 


GROSS INCOME (SEC. 213). 


Gross income (sec. 213 (a)) is the total upon all gains, prof- 
its, and income derived from salaries, wages, or compensations, 
from professions, vocations, trades, businesses, commerce, sales, 
or dealings in property, interest, rent, dividends, or securities, 
or gains from any business transaction, or gains, profits, or 
income from all sources whatever. 


ITMS NOT INCLUDED IN GROSS INCOME (SEC. 213 (B))., 


The following items are not included in the gross income: 

Life insurance paid to beneficiaries or to an estate, 

Refund of premiums paid on life insurance. 

Value of property acquired by gift, bequest, devise, or 
descent, but income derived therefrom Is included in gross 
income. 

Interest on securities issued by State, Territory, or munici- 
palities or obligations of the United States, under certain 
restrictions. 

Accident or health insurance or money received under work- 
ingmen’s compensation acts. 

Soldiers, sailors, and marines serving abroad or at sea pay 
income taxes only upon that portion of the compen- 
sation received from the Government which is in excess 
of $3,500. 


DEDUCTIONS AND CREDITS, 


Deductions (sec. 214): From the gross income ascertained 
as above stated there are subtracted the following deductions 
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(sec. 214) arising during the year for which the taxes are 
paid: 

Ordinary and necessary expenses incurred in carrying on 
the trade, profession, or business, 

Interest paid or accrued. 

Taxes paid or accrued, except income, war-profits, and ex- 
cess-profits taxes levied by the United States. 

Losses sustained and charged off, where not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise. 

Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged off. 

Reasonable allowance for wear and tear. 

Depletion in the case of oil or gas wells, or other natural 
deposits, or timber. 

Contributions or gifts for religious, charitable, scientific, 
and educational purposes not in excess of 15 per cent of 
the net income, 

Credits (sec. 216): There is further subtracted from the 
gross income the amount of the following credits (sec. 216) : 

Dividends received from corporations taxed before being 
distributed. 

Interest on securities issued by public authority. 

$1,000 for each single person, $2,000 for each head of 
family or married persons living together, and $200 for 
each dependent child. 


INDIVIDUALS UNDER SECTION 220. 


Amounts received by individuals as dividends from corpora- 
tions which have paid tax prior to distribution are not subject 
to the normal tax, but are subject to the surtax. : 


SMALL SPECIAL DEDUCTIONS, 


There is a special small deduction for individuals in comput- 
ing the normal tax of $1,000 for single persons and $2,000 for 
head of family or married persons living together and $200 for 
_each dependent child. These deductions are made to relieve a 
limited amount of living expenses from taxation. 

The equality of the apportionment of the burdens of taxation 
can be more readily determined if the method of the working of 
the proposed law is clear. 


ILLUSTRATION, 


This illustration is taken from the experience of John S. 
Brown, a thrifty and versatile merchant, doing business in a 
town of 20,000 people, interested in local business enterprises, 
buying and selling city and farm property, and lending money. 

His gross income (sec 213 (a)) consists of the following items: 


Pond en ee — $60, 000 
Salary as president of the local water company 8, 000 
Compensation as manager of the electric-light company. 2, 000 


Sale of city property bought for $5,000 and sold for 
000 


00000 -F —T vend a 3, 000 
Sale of farm bought for $20,000 and sold for 830,000 10, 000 
Rents from city: proper. n a aa 1, 000 
Rents from farm property „!! 2, 000 
mee on tones lat: = a eS .. 8, 000 
Dividends from corporation securities 6, 000 

Tom gross. income. > -s> a AS 90, 000 


He is allowed the following deductions (sec. att) from the 
gross income ascertained above: 


Rent paid for store building $5, 000 
Salaries: to empioß ess 10, 000 
Numerous incidental items necessary for the conduct of 
Nile USCS Ae 2, 000 
State, county, and local taxes — 4,000 
Loss from. fire, less insurance. 2, 000 
Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged 8 2. 000 
Wear, tear, and depreciation r r 1. 000 
Gifts and contributions Red Cross, $1,000; church, 
$600; Y. M. C. A., $400; college endowment, $5,000 
other contributions, HO arene 8, 000 
anon og a a ee 34. 000 


For the purposes of the normal tax only he is allowed the fol- 
lowing credits (sec. 216) as a further reduction of the gross 
income: 

Dividends received on corporation on which the tax was 
paid:prior to distribution 5 E A $6. 

Interest on securities issued by public authority (none 
held). 

$2,000 as married man living with his wife and $200 each 
for 5 dependent children 


Total credits F 9, 000 


CERTAIN ITEMS OF WHICH NO ACCOUNT IS TAKEN IN COMPUTING THE 


GROSS INCOME. 
He received during the year the following sums which are 
not included in his gross income, and of which no account is 
taken in computing his gross income (sec. 213 (b)): 


Life insurance carried by his father $5, 000 
From bequest of his father___________--____-_-.____.__ 10, 000 
Refund of premiums on insurance 100 
Interest on public or municipal securities 2 2 held). 

From accident and health insurance. 222 1, 000 


“CERTAIN ITEMS FOR WHICH NO DEDUCTION IS ALLOWED. 
He is not allowed to deduct these items (sec. 215): 


Personal, living, and family expenses $4, 000 
Improvements and betterments, adding to the value of 
e ae ee E 10, 000 
Repairs compensated for under the wear-and-tear allow- 
EN a on a cae en ee ee 4, 000 
Premiums on life insurance inuring to his benefit 1, 000 


COMPUTATION OF THE NORMAL TAX AND THE SURTAX. 
Normal tax: We are now ready to compute his normal tax: 


ross mmeona e ee $90, 000 
Deductions allowed $34, 000 
Gredits enn! eee 9, 
TROD cae ae eee ees 43, 000 
Net income for purposes of the normal ta 47, 000 
He will pay normal tax on— 
$4,000 at the rate of 6 per cen 240 
$43,000 at the rate of 12 per cent 5, 160 
Total normal t —?˙!— 5, 400 
Surtax: The surtax is computed as follows 
Chee Ari nee as ee a a p AA $90, 000 
Deductions allowed — $34, 000 
NO Credits dd. xxx 
TROT oe ey ee eee 84, 000 
Net income on which surtax is to be paid 56, 000 


The surtax is a graduated tax, and therefore his tax will be 
computed in the following manner: 


On $5,000 to $7,500, or $2,500, at 2 per cent. $50 
On $7,500 to $10,000, or $2,500, at 3 per cent. 75 
On $10,000 to $15,000, or $5,000, at 7 per cent 350 
On $15,000 to $20,000, or $5,000, at 10 per cent 500 
On $20,000 to $30,000, or $10,000, at 15 per cent 1, 500 
On $30,000 to 840.000, or $10,000, at 20 per cent 2, 000 
On $40,000 to $50,000, or $10,000, at 25 per cent_.__.___.__ 2. 500 
On $50,000 to $56,000, or $6,000, at 32 per cent 1, 320 

TORLI: STAL eereecerreeet 8, 895 


it will be noted that he had only $6,000 in last bracket, 


which includes amounts from $50,000 to $60,000. 
Combining the taxes he will pay— 
NOrmal . i ee ee 19 
8, ees 


CORPORATIONS. 


Corporations pay two out of three kinds of taxes. Thoy pay 
on their net income only: 
1. All pay a normal tax (sec. 230), and 
2. Either an excess-profits tax, or 
A war-profits tax. 
They pay either the excess-profits tax or the war-profits tax, 
depending upon which of the two will cause the larger sum to be 
paid into the Treasury. 


GROSS INCOME (SEC. 233). 


For the purpose of the normal tax, gross income is ascertained 
in the same manner as that for individuals (sec. 213), with the 
modifications provided in section 233 for three special cases. 

From the gross income so ascertained there is then subtracted 
the deductions allowed in sections 234, 236, and 320 to determine 
the net upon which the normal tax is to be paid. 

The Treasury sheets will contain all the items in detail and 
with minuteness. It would complicate this explanation and 
require a large number of pages even to enumerate all the pos- 
sible items that are deductible arising out of the various trades, 
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businesses, and occupations. I have attempted only the general 
descriptions. 

For the purposes of these taxes the important factor is to 
ascertain the net income for the taxable year, and around the 
yarious methods for arriving thereat, for determining the ayer- 
age profits for the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, known as the pre- 
war period, and the definition of invested capital the battle of 
eonflicting opinions rages. 


DEDUCTIONS AND CREDITS. 


Deductions (sec. 234): The following deductions from the 
gross income are authorized which arise during the year for 
which the tax is to be paid: + 


its normal tax. 

Losses sustained and charged off and not covered by in- 
surance or otherwise. a 

Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged off. 

Diviga from other corporations which have -paid tax 

ereon. 

Allowances for exhaustion, wear, and tear of property used 
in the trade or business, 

Amortization allowance for buildings constructed, machinery 
provided, etc., used in the production of articles for the 
present war. 

Depletion allowance for oil or gas wells, or other natural 
deposits and timber. 

Additions required by law to reserve funds in case of in- 
surance companies, death losses, and annuity payments. 

There are other provisions for insurance companies. 

Credits (sec. 236): The following credits are also allowed to 
be deducted from the gross income arising in the year for 
which the tax is to be paid: 

Income from securities issued by publie authority and in- 
cluded in the gross Income under section 233. 

War-profits and excess-profits taxes, for normal tax only. 

Special exemption of $3,000 for war-profits tax and excess- 
profits tax, 

Special exemption of $2,000 for normal corporation tax. 

Certain credits for taxes paid to other countries. (Sec. 238.) 


ITEMS NOT DEDUCTIBLE. 


The same items as for individuals under section 215. 
WAR-PROFITS AXD EXCESS-PROFITS TAXES. 


It will be necessary to compute these taxes before computing 
the normal tax, as the amount paid in such taxes is deducted 
from the net income before computing the normal tax. 

Both the war-profits tax and the excess-profits tax are com- 
puted for each corporation, which will pay whichever is the 
higher, 

There are some special cases. Section 302 provides that a 
corporation haying an invested capital of not more than $25,000 
shall not pay more than 35 per cent on its net income in excess 
of $3,000, and a corporation having more than $25,000, and not 
exceeding 850.000, of invested capital shall pay not to exceed 
40 per cent on its net income in excess of $3,000. This section, 
however, does not apply to a corporation having a net income 
in excess of „000. 

Section 303 provides that a corporation whose earnings are 
chiefly due to the personal work of its principal owners shall 
pay the normal tax and 20 per cent of its net income in excess 
of $3,000; but income from Government contracts and corpora- 
tions having over $100,000 capital will pay either the excess- 
profits or the war-profits tax. 


WAR-PROFITS METHOD (SECS, 310-812). 


The pivotal question under the war-profits method is, “ What 
was the average yearly net income of the corporation during the 
years 1911, 1912, and 1913, called the prewar’ period?” 

The tax is 80 per cent of the net taxable income. 


ILLUSTRATION. 


. The Carson Cement Corporation was o in 1908 and 
has been a going concern since that date. In 1911 its net in- 
come was $50,000, in 1912 was 860.000, and in 1913 was $70,000. 
The average for the prewar period was therefore 860,000. 
The invested capital was originally $250,000, but in 1918 it 
was increased by $50,000, making the capital for 1918 $300,000. 
The net income for 1918 is $150,000, 


The tax will then be computed as follows: 


Net income for 1918___-_____________________________ $150, 000 
Special exemption . ĩ ĩ 883. 000 


Prewar net income 60, 000 
10 per cent of added capital 5, 000 

‘Total deductions eB 00 
Amount on whieh war-profits tax is eomputed . 82. 000 
80 per cent of net taxable income of $82,000 is 65, 600 


PARENTHESIS (SEC. 3128). 


If the corporation was not in existence during the whole of 
any one calendar year during the prewar period; or if it had 
no net income for the prewar period; or if the average net in- 
come for the prewar period (plus or minus as the case may be 
10 per cent of the invested capital added or withdrawn since the 
close of the prewar period) is less than 10 per cent of its in- 
rb for the taxable year, then its prewar credits 


Specific: ien. 
10 per cent of invested capital for the taxable year. 
The following illustration shows how the tax will be computed. 
The Lake Coal Corporation had no net income in the prewar 
period, but had an invested capital of $100,000. 
In 1918 it had a net income of $40,000. 
The tax in this instance will be computed as follows: 


Net income for 1918 —— $40, 000 
Special exemption_._______________ — $3, 000 
10 per cent of invested capital 10, 000 


$3, 000 


Total deductions __. r 
Taxable income subject to war-profits se CRE aE + 
80 per cent of net taxable income of $27,000__ 21, 600 


EXCESS-PROFITS METHOD (SECS. 215-316). 


The determining factors under the excess-profits method are 
the invested capital and the rate per cent earned thereon as net 
profit. 


ILLUSTRATION. 
The Carson Coal Co. has an invested capital of $300,000 for 


the taxable year of 1918. 
It makes $150,000 net profits, or at a rate of 50 per cent. 


Net profit, Rate of profit, Invested capital, 
$150,000. 50 per cent. $300,000, 
Net income for 1918. . K mei SE COD 
Special exemption .. $3, 000 
8 per cent of invested capital 24, 000 
Total: deductions—.—— TL“!2:; 2999090 
Net income subject to excess-profits tax 123. 000 


Computation of tax: 

35 per cent of net taxable income in excess of 8 per 
cent of invested capital and not in excess of 15 
per cent of invested capital, or 7 per cent of 
$300,000, which is $21,000, less special exemption 
of $3,000, leaving $18,000 taxed at 35 per cent- 

50 per cent of net taxable income in excess of 15 per 
cent and not in excess of 20 per cent of invested 
capital, or 5 per cent of the invested capital of 
$300,000, which is $15,000, taxed at 50 per cent_ 

70 per cent of net income in excess of 20 per cent 
of the invested capital, er tlie difference between 
50 per cent, the net rate of earning, and 20 per 
cent, or 30 per cent of $300,000, or $90,000 taxed 
JJ y ee 


6, 300 


7, 500 


00 


Total excess- profits ta 70,500 800 


The computation under the last paragraph can be simplified by 
computing 70 per cent on the remainder of the net taxable 
income left after subtracting the amounts in the first and second 
paragraphs, as follows: 

$123,000 less $18,000 and $15,000 leaves $90,000; 70 per cent 
of $90,000 is $63,000. 

Since the war-profits tax is $65,600 and the excess-profits tax 
is $76,800, or $11,200 higher, it is evident that the Carson 
Cement Corporation will pay the excess-profits tax, because it is 
higher than the war-profits tax. 


1918. 


SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF COMPUTING THE EXCESS-PROFITS TAX. 
Take the case of the Carson Cement Corporation used above: 


Net profit, Rate of profit, Invested capital, 
$150,000 50 per cent $300,000 
Net income for 19184 ðꝗë—7r .. $150, 000 
Special exemption’=.2025 Ss — $3, 000 
8 per cent on invested capital. 24,000 
Total deductions. „„ 2. 000 


Net taxable income for 1918________.__.__.-___-..__ 123, 000 
35 per cent on 7 per cent of invested capital less 

$3,000, or $18,000_ Repeated Dyer a N ot 6, 300 
50 per cent on 5 per cent of invested capital of $15,000_ 7, 500 
70 per cent on remainder of taxable income of $90,000. 63, 000 


Total .excess-profits tax . 00 
Explanation.— The brackets under the excess- profits tax are: 
85 per cent on the part of the net income in excess of 8 per 

cent and not in excess of 15 cent of the invested cap- 
ital, which difference in per is the 7 per cent used 
above. 5 

50 per cent on the part in excess of 15 per cent and not in 
excess of 20 per cent of invested capital, whieh is the 5 
per cent used above. 

70 per cent of the part in excess of 20 per cent of invested 
capital, which of course will be the rem:inder of the net 
taxable income. 

THE WAR-PROFITS TAXES AND THE [XCESS-PROFITS TAXES MUST 
BOTH BE COMPUTED BEFORE THE NORMAL TAX IS COMPUTED, 


Since a corporation is entitled to deduct either the war-profits 


WHY 


compute them both, to ascertain which is the hizher 
order to deduct the tax so paid from the net income 
amount remaining upon which the normal tax is 
ted. f 
pe THE NORMAL TAX ON CORPORATIONS (SEC. 230). 
This tax (sec. 230) is levied only on the net income in excess 
of the credits provided in section 236, which are— 

Interest received from obligations issued by publie author- 
ity, which are included in gross income under section 233. 

Excess and war profits taxes imposed by Congress fer the 
same taxable year. 

Special exemption of $2,000. 

The rate of the tax is— 

12 per cent on the amount distributed in dividends or used 
to pay off bonds or other interest-bearing obligations 
issued prior to the beginning of the taxable year. 

18 per cent of the remainder of the net income in excess of 
the credits provided in section 236. 

The Carson Cement Corporation will pay a normal tax as 
computed as follows: 
Net income for 1918-______-__-_______._.________.., $150; 000 
Interest on obligations issued by public au- 

// AE E AA A NA a AAT AS 0 


Total denn a 


Net income liable to normal ta ĩ — 71. 200 

Of this amount, suppose the corporation distributes to its 
stockholders a dividend of 10 per cent on its capital, or $30,000, 
and retains $41,200 In its business, the tax will then be com- 
puted as follows: 


12 per cent on the $30,000 distributed $3, 600 
18 per cent on the $41,200 not distributed 7,416 
Total: oon » 
The total tax paid by the Carson Cement Corporation for the 
year will be— 
Rixcess-profite: tn.. STR S00 
e eee eat 11, 016 
TOERE E 2 tT oe — 87,816 


Or it will pay 59.5 per cent of its net income in taxes. 
WHEN A CORPORATION WILL PAY UNDER THE WAR-PROFITS TAX, 
The Union Foundry Corporation has an invested capital of 
$200,000; its prewar profits were $15,000 in 1911, $20,000 in 
1912, and $25,000 in 1913, or, its average profit for the prewar 
period was $20,000; it had a net income in 1918 of $70,000, Its 


taxes will be computed as follows: 
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Net Income: i. S70 000 


Special exemption... $3, 000 
Prewar profit... 20, 000 

Total deduct ions — 23. 000 
Net taxable income for 1918 1 
80 per cent of $47,000, or war- profits tax 37, 600 


EXCESS-PROFITS METHOD (SECS. 315—816). 


Net profit. Rate of profit for 1918, Invested capital, 
$70,000. 35 per cent, $200,000. 

Net income for 1918—— 9 — $70, 000 
Special exemptlion .. $8, 000 
8% of invested capital 16, 000 

Totalt deductions <n 10 

Net taxable income__—_______-._________ 51, 000 
35 per cent on 7 per cent of invested capital, less $3,000, 

r Te ae a 

50 per cent on 5 per cent of invested capital, or $10,000. 5, 000 

70 per cent on remainder of taxable income, or $30,000. 21, 000 

Total excess-profits ta 3 29, 850 


Since the war-profits tax of $37,600 is larger than the excess- 
profits tax of $29,850, the Union Foundry Corporation will pay 
the war-profits tax. 

NORMAL TAX, 
` Normal tax (sec, 230): Having ascertained that the Union 


Foundry Corporation will pay the war-profits tax, we are now 
ready to compute the normal tax of the corporation, as follows: 


Net income for 1918.4 ꝗö7C⅔r . 770, 000 
Specific exemption . ͤ VAL AT, 
War- profits tax ĩĩ1ĩ—)“ 37, 600 
Interest on obligations of other corporations 0 

F a Ee ecm trends sleet Dene ee 39. 600 
Net income subject to normal ta 80,400 


Of this amount the corporation distributed to its stockhelders 
a dividend of 10 per cent on its capital, or $20,000, and retained 
$10,400 in its business. 2 : 

The normal will be then computed as follows: i 
12 per cent on $20,000, distributed . Spee SOE 
18 per cent on $10,400, not distributed 1,872 


Total normal ta ee RTS Gs | 
The total tax paid by the Union Foundry Corporation will 


be 
F —T—T—TbT—T— seen. $37, 600 
DROIT Cea se ce rsa ec A A AE ee, SO 

Total tax = — m 


Or, it will pay 60 per cent of its total net income in taxes. 
VERIFICATION OF RETURNS. 


In order to prevent evasions of the taxes involved in incor- 
rect returns, untenable statements of invested capital, prewar 
earnings or claims for deductions, or other errors, the bill pro- 
vides an additional appropriation for the office of the Collector 
of Internal Revenue in the sum of $7,500,000 for the employ- 
ment of some 2,500 persons to investigate the returns made for 
the past year and succeeding years to ascertain that every tax- 
payer pays the correct amount of tax. The Treasury thinks 
that with this additional assistance it can obtain several hun- 
dreds of millions more for the past year. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here some charts, and it is my purpose 
to speak further on the five income-tax features of the bill, 
showing their operation by means of these charts, which have 
been prepared to illustrate to the eye the distinguishing fea- 
tures of these taxes and the methods of computing them. Some 
repetition will be unavoidable. 

The revenue bill contains five kinds of income taxes. 
Out of the $8,170,000,000 to be raised by taxation, $5,684,000,000 
are to be raised from the income tax, or 69 per cent of the entire 
amount. If it had not been for the adoption of the income-tax 
amendment to the Constitution prior to the outbreak of this war, 
it would have been almost impossible to have financed the war 
and apportioned the tax burden with any justice among the peo- 
ple who bear it. 
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Cuart I. 


COMPUTING THE GROSS INCOME, DEDUCTIONS, AND CREDITS OF JOHN 8. 
BROWN IN ORDER TO ASCERTAIN HIS NET INCOME. 


Gross income. (Sec. 213 (a).) 


Profits as Merchant 5. ---__-...---.--- enon $60, 000 
Compensation as president of the local water company 3, 000 
Compensation as manager of the local electric light company- 2, 000 
Profit on sale of city property._----------------~~~--------- 3, 000 
Profit on sale of farm property 10, 000 
Rents from city property 1, 000 
Rents from farm ir DE PIE I ae - 2,000 
Interest on money loaned... mamm mmm mm m e 3, 000 
Dividends received from corporation securities- 6, 000 
Total gross income „„ 90, 000 
=——— 
Deductions. (Sec. 214.) 

Rent d for use of store bullding 5, 000 
Pay of employees -... 10,000 
Incidental expenses in connection with the business... — 7 | Ry OOO. 
State, county, and local taxes for the year 4, 000 
Loss from fire, less insurance recelvyed__—_------~ 2, 000 
Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged off 2, 000 
Wear and tear and depreciation of property 1, 000 
Gifts and contributions 8, 000 
Total deductions... ---...........-...-----=-=-=-- 84, 000 

11 — 

FOR NORMAL TAX ONLY, 
Credits. (Sec. 216.) 

Dividends received from corporation securities 6, 000 
Interest from securities issued by public authority —— 0 
He is married and lives with his wife 2, 000 
He has five minor. dependent children, $200 each 1, 000 


Wen ent —. nner 9. 000 
The first chart deals with the income taxes paid by individuals. 
This chart takes the supposed returns made for and the taxes 
paid by John S. Brown, a merchant in a town of 20,000 people, 
doing n general mercantile business, buying and selling real 
estate, city and country, owning a farm and some city property, 
and having some money at interest. As the income taxes are 
levied only on net incomes the important factor, then, in any 
computation for any individual it is essential to ascertain what 
his net income is. Mr. Brown has a gross income under section 
218 (a) of the bill on his profits as merchant, of $60,000; 
as president of the local water company, $3,000; as manager 
of the local electric light company, $2,000; as a profit on a city 
property that he bought and sold, $3,000; as profit on farm prop- 
erty, $10,000; rent on city property, rent on farm property, 
interest on loans, dividends from corporations securities, making 
a total gross income of $90,000. A 
The deductions allowed under the bill are the rent on the store 
building, the pay of the employees, incidental expenses, city, 
county, and local taxes, loss from fire, insurance, debts, wear 
and tear in depreciation, gifts, and purchases, making a total 
of $34,000. The credits provided in the bill under section 216 
and shown in Chart I apply only to normal taxes on the indi- 
yidual and not on the surtax on individuals. So the credits 
under this section are the dividends from corporations, which 
he must report in his gross income, but for which he is given 
credit in the credits, interest on public securities, of which he 
held none, and, being a married man, living with his wife, he is 
entitled to a $2,000 deduction, and, having five children, a fur- 
ther deduction of $200 for each child, making $3,000 in all, and 


a total credit of $9,000. 
Cart II. 


NORMAL TAX TO BE PAID BY JOHN S, BROWN, 


$90, 000 
Total of items to be subtracted- -~-= 43, 000 
Net amount subject to normal ta 47, 000 
— — 

He will on— í 
4,000 at a rate of 6 per cen 240 


43,000 at the rate of 12 per cent-----------~--~~---~~- 5,160 


Total normal tax—.- ~~. 5 6 nen 5, 400 
Having ascertained the factors necessary to determine what 
tax you will pay, we will compute the normal tax on Mr. Brown, 
paid on net income only, The gross income is $90,000. The 
deductions are $34,000, the credits are $9,000, making a total of 
$43,000 to be subtracted from the gross income. Deducting 
$43,000 from the $90,000 it leaves $47,000 st-ject to the normal 
tax. He will pay on the first $4,000 of this at the rate of 6 per 
cent, or $240; he will pay on the remainder of $43,000 at 12 
per cent, or $5,160; or the total normal tax will be $5,400. 


Cuarr III. 
SURTAX TO BE PAID BY JOHN s. RROWN. 
Grows meme [—t!-—1!1r: —— — 890, 000 
Dane — . 834, 000 
Credits (not allowed). — — 
Total of items to be subtracted 34, 000 
Net amount subject to surta . — 56, 000 


On amounts between . 
$5,000 to $7,500, or $2,500, he will pay at the rate of 


2 ge | EE RTS A ͤ — 50 
* to $10,000, or $2,500, he will pay at the rate of a 
$10, to $15,000, or $5,000, he will pay at the rate of ne 

CO ns ̃ eee — a 
815. to $20,000, or $5,000, he will pay at the rate of 

ye Ag — —— — — 500 
$20 to $30,000, or $10,000, he will pay at the rate of 4-800 
$30,000 to $40,000, or $10,000, he will pay at the rate of = 

rye oe Fe IAI RE EEE ELA SIE TE SNR ETI A 2, 000 
$40, to $50,000, or $10,000, he will pay at the rate of 

25 —— ——: :.:. ͤ ...... RS RS 2, 500 
850. to $56,000, or $6,000, he will pay at tue rate of 

Oe | ae aT SE RE 1 A a ae 1, 920 

r ekg piece re, 8, 895 

His total tax will be— 
NORINCO ss Sas a 5, 400 
rir tee ss ͤ.:2́4ꝙQ¶ NAE das , 895 
reer — 14,295 


The surtax is comp on the same amounts, except that 
he is not allowed to deduct the credits. His gross income is 
$90,000; his total deduction is $34,000. He is not allowed 
credits provided in section 216. This leaves an amount of 
$56,000 upon which the surtax is to be calculated. The surtax 
begins at $5,000. He will really pay surtax on $51,000 only. 
On the amount between $5,000 and $7,000, or $2,500, he pays 2 
per cent, or $50; on the amount from $7,500 to $10,000, or 
$2,500, at 8 per cent, or $75; and then, in the next bracket, on 
$5,000, at 7 per cent, $350; the next bracket, of $5,000, at 10 
per cent, $50; the next bracket, of $10,000, 15 per cent, 31,500; 
the next, $10,000, at 20 per cent, or $2,000; the next, of $10,000 
at 25 per cent, $2,500; and then on the difference between 
$50,000 and $56,000, or $6,000, at 32 per cent, $1,920, or a total 
surtax of $8,895. 

Add the normal tax of $5,400 to the total surtax of $8,885, and 
it is apparent that Mr. Brown will pay a total of $14,295 in 
taxes on this statement of facts. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. It was shown here the other 
day in the debate that on a $7,500 income $470 would be paid. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is right if the $7,500 is the net income. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That was the total for an 
income of $7,500 a year? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Net taxable income on $7,500. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Less $5,000. Has the gentle- 
man made a calculation as to what a man would pay whose 
income was $1,000,000? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; I have not, for the reason that I could 
find no larger sheets than these in town, but I will insert such 
a calculation in my remarks as Chart II. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is that all the tax an individual pays—the 
normal tax and the surtax? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; the normal tax and the surtax. The 
individual has been relieved under this bill from paying the 
excess-profits tax and the normal tax rates and the surtax 
rates have been increased. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman’s calculation agree with 
that on page 87 of the report of the committee? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Exactly; because my figures were gone 
over by the most capable and able clerk of the committee, Mr. 
John E. Walker. : 

Mr. HARDY. The reason I ask that question is that they do 
not give the odd number; yes, they give $56,000, and they say 
the tax under this bill on $55,000—yours is what? 

Mr. HAWLEY. On $56,000—— 

Mr. HARDY. Is $16,895, and you bave got it on $56,000 
as $14,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have not verified the figures the gentleman 
refers to, but the exemptions may be different. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. There may be more deductions on account 
of children, and perhaps he was a single man instead of a mar- 
ried man. 

Mr. HARDY. It was $14,695. I reckon there were children. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That would c-:count for the difference. 

Mr. HARDY. This was for a married man, but with no 
children, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, 
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Mr. DENISON. Among the deductions are bad debts. What 
does that include? 

Mr, HAWLEY. That is stated in the bill to be debts ascer- 
tained to be worthless and charged off during the taxable year. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr, SNOOK. As to the individual tax and the normal tax 
and surtax, would it not have been possible for the committee to 
have worked out some kind of a simplified scheme in one sched- 
ule and not two? It would simplify the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They have done so, and there is in the report, 
I think, a table showing the combined tax. But the facts in 
every individual case are different, and in order to make it per- 
fectly clear and to make the bill work perfectly fairly among 
all individuals it was thought best to retain the two kinds of tax 
on the individual, the normal tax and the surtax. It is not a 
complex matter as it is now arranged. 


CORPORATIONS. 


Corporations pay two out of three kinds of taxes. They pay 
a normal corporation tax in every instance and either a war- 
profits tax or an excess-profits tax. It is necessary to compute 
both the war-profits tax and the excess-profits tax on each 
corporation, because the corporation will pay whichever is the 
higher tax. In order to ascertain that fact, then, each corpora- 
tion must compute both war profits and excess profits taxes. 

I have.not given a statement of facts regarding the gross in- 
come deductions, credits, and so forth, in order to ascertain the 
net income for corporations for the reason that they are arrived 
at in a manner similar to that used in the case of an individual. 

Each corporation’s gross income and its deductions will vary 
according to its operations. Each will have items that others 
will not have. As legislators, I thought we would probably be 
more concerned in the nature of the taxes and how they are 
computed, because that involves a matter of judgment upon 
which we have to pass in the enactment of the legislation. 

Cuart IV. 


COMPUTATION OF WAR-PROFITS TAX ON CARSON CEMENT CORPORATION. 
Data for computation, 


(Organized in 1908 and has been a going concern since.) 

— nal capital 1 7 85 Sat Sets reed oe ats OE EN SS Si ee ... $250, 000 
pital added in 1 000 
Prowar earning : 1611 


ge war earn 60, 000 
Net income for ie Rei RARE BLE STR TR 150, 000 
Net income for 1918___-_____________-____ Ses 150, 000 
Specific exemption 
Prewar average earn ning- , 000 
Ten per cent on $50, capital added in 1518 5, 000 8 
Total to be subtracted - 68, 000 
Net income subject to war- profits ta 82,000 


Eighty per cent tax on $82,000 amounts to $65,600, which is the war- 
profits tax. 


I have taken here what is called the Carson Cement Corpora- 
tion. It was organized in 1908. It has been a going concern 
ever since. It had an invested capital of $250,000 to begin with, 
but in 1918, this taxable year, it added $50,000 to its capital. 
Now, the determining factor in the war-profits taxes is the pre- 
war earnings of the corporation. You can not compute this tax 
unless you know what its prewar earnings were. The pre- 
war years are 1911, 1912, and 1913. In 1911 this corporation 
had a net income of $50,000; in 1912 it had a net income of 
$60,000, and in 1913 a net income of $70,000. It is evident that 
its average prewar earnings were $60,000. 

Now, the net income for 1918 was $150,000 for the taxable 
year. Now, compute the tax. The net income for 1918 was 
$150,000; a special exemption is allowed to all corporations of 
$3,000. That is to take care of some small corporations. 

It also takes into consideration the fact that in the prewar 
years many corporations were making little or nothing. Those 
happened to be bad years for some particular kinds of business, 
so corporations are allowed a $3,000 special exemption. In 
addition, they are allowed as a deduction 10 per cent of the 
added capital, or 10 per cent of $50,000, or $5,000, making a 
total deduction of $68,000. Corporations are allowed this deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent on all additions to the invested capital put 
into the business since the prewar period. 

Corporations have a special exemption of $3,000 from net in- 
come in computing the war-profits tax or the excess-profits tax, 
and $2,000 in computing the normal tax. 

Now, $150,000 net income minus $68,000 leaves $82,000 as 
the amount on which to compute the war excess-profits tax. 


The war excess-profits tax is 80 per cent of the taxable amount. 


of $82,000, or $65,600. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman goes 
to that—the prewar system applies in the excess-profits tax in 
the existing law, does it not? 

Mr. HAWLEY. We take no account, as I understand the law, 
of the prewar earnings in computing the excess-profits tax. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The prewar basis is used tn 
the statute we now have. I am distinguishing the war-profits 
tax from the existing excess-profits tax. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ihave not gone back into the existing law. I 
was simply discussing what the present bill provides, in order 
to avoid complications. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand that. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Les. 

Mr. DENISON. Before the gentleman leaves the war-profits 
tax will the gentleman state what will be deducted if the cor- 
poration made no money during the prewar period, but lost 
money? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the corporation was not in existence dur- 
ing the whole of any one calendar year during the prewar 
period; or if it had no net income during the prewar period; 
or—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If it was not in operation or 
made less than 10 per cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY (continuing). Or if the average net income for 
the prewar period (plus or minus, as the case mdy be. 10 per 
cent of the invested capital added or withdrawn since the close 
of the prewar period) is less than 10 per cent of its invested 
capital for the taxable year, then the tax will be computed as 
follows: There will be deducted from the net income for the 
taxable year the special exemption of $3,000, and also 10 per 
cent of the invested capital for the year; the tax will be 80 
per cent of the remainder, as a war-profits tax. 

Mr. SNYDER. What would the normal tax in addition be? 

Mr. HAWLEY. You can not tell that until you ascertain 
whether the corporation will pay under the war-profits or 
excess-profit method. 

Now, the central feature of the excess-profit method is the 
invested capital, I have a chart—Chart V—illustrating the 
excess-profits method. 

Cuart V. 
COMPUTATION OF EXCSSS-PROFITS TAX PAID BY THE CARSON CEMENT 
CORPORATION. 


Data for computation, 


Invested capital in 1918 cc tes | POO) OOO: 
Re ES Se ie ̃ ————— 150, 000 
Computation of tas. 

E 150, 000 

Special . . ͤ — Ti 
8 per cent of invested capital 24. 000 
Total to be subtracted „ ĩũtö0õͤ—v 27. 000 
Net income subject to excess-profits ta 123,000 
— — 
35 per cent on porao of taxable income in excess of 8 per cent 
and not in excess of 15 per cent of invested capital or T per 
cent of $300,000, which is $21,000, less $3, special ex- 
emption, len ving 318.000 44„4„„„ö!ê . 6, 300 
50 per cent on portion of 8 income in excess of 15 per 
cent and not in excess of 7105600 cent of invested capital, or 
5 per cent of $300,000 or $1 “Ree RASA AES ESS elm Re 7, 500 
TO per cent on remainder of taxable income, or 890,000 000 
E T CECH ECO CEE AE S L taei aea 76, 800 


Since the excess-profits tax of $76,800 is higher than the war-profits 
tax of $65,600, the son Cement Corporation will pay the excess-profits 
tax. 


Nore.—If the special exemption of $3.000 is not exhausted in 
the first bracket the remainder is subtracted from taxable 
amounts in succeeding brackets until the $3,000 has all been 
deducted, 

I am still using the illustration of the Carson Cement Corpo- 
ration. Invested capital, $300,000; net income, $150,000; rate 
of profit, 50 per cent—that is, the net income for 1918 is 
$150,000. It has a specific exemption also of $3,000. Now, 
the exemption on account of invested capital is 8 per cent of 
the invested capital. Eight per cent of $300,000 is $24,000. So 
it will have a total deduction of $3,000 plus $24,000, or $27,000, 
leaving a net amount taxable under the excess-profits tax 
method of $123,000. It pays 35 per cent on that part of the 
net income which is in excess of 8 per cent of the capital and 
not in excess of 15 per cent of the capital. The difference be- 
tween 8 per cent and 15 per cent is 7 per cent. 
of $300,000 is $21,000; 


Seven per cent 
subtracting the $3,000 special exemption, 
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leaves $18,000 to be taxed under the first bracket, at 35 per 
cent, and results in a tax in this bracket of $6,300. _ 

Somebody will say, “What about the $24,000 exemption, 
representing 8 per cent of the invested capital?” As the 
bracket began with 8 per cent, that will de facto exempt the 8 
per cent of invested capital, or $24,000. The second bracket is 
50 per cent, on that part of the net income by which it ex- 
ceeds 15 per cent of the Invested capital and does not exceed 
20 per cent of the invested capital, which is 5 per cent, and 5 
per cent of $300,000 is $15,000. Fifty per cent of $15,000 pro- 
duces a tax of $7,500. Then the tax in the third bracket is 70 
per cent on the remainder of the net income. Adding $18,000 
and $15,000 together we have $33,000. Subtracting that from 
$123,000, we have a remainder of $90,000 to be taxed at 70 per 
cent, resulting in a further amount of $63,000. Adding to- 
gether $6,300, $7,500, and $63,000 we have a total excess-profits 
tax of $76,800. i 

Now, looking over the figures we find that the corporation 
will pay $65,600 under the war-profit tax, but under the excess- 
profits tax it will pay $76,800. It is apparent that it will be 
required to pay the excess-profits tax, because that is the higher 
of the two. 

Cuarr VI. 
NORMAL TAX PAID BY THE CARSON CEMENT CORPORATION. 
Computation of taz. 

Net. Income: Tor is . eaa ae $150, 000 


S 20 fi ot eee ee ee. , 000 
Excess-profits ⁰ aa aa r 70. 800 
Total o de subtracted. = 78, 800 
Net amount subject to normal tax 71, 200 
The corporation distributes a 10 per cent dividend to its stock- 
holders, amounting. to- 30, 000 
It retains in its business undistributed—— 2 41, 200 
Tax: 
12 per cent on $30,000 distribute 3, 600 
18 per cent on $41,200 not distributed 7, 416 
Total-morma) ta ð2 —n'24 11, 016 
— — 
Total taxes paid by the Carson Cement Corporation: 
Normal fax. 444444444 „ũ;' 11, 016 
Excess-profits ß Ä —:. l a 


Total of taxes —— m 87, 816 


Which is 59.5 per cent of its net income of $150,000. 

Having ascertained the fact that the Carson Cement Corpora- 
tion will pay the excess-profits tax, we will compute its normal 
tax. Net income for 1918, $150,000. Excess-profits tax, 876.800. 
It is allowed that deduction, because we do not charge a tax on a 
tax. The special exemption under the normal tax is only $2,000. 
You will recall, however, to avoid error that the special exemption 
under the war-profits tax and the excess-profits tax is $3,000. 
That makes a total deduction of $78,800. Subtracting, we find 
the amount subject to the normal tax is $71,200. Now, under 
the bill, if the corporation retains all of this amount in its 
business it pays 18 per cent normal tax on it, but if it distributes 
part as dividends and retains the rest in its business it still pays 
on what it retains in its business 18 per cent, but only 12 per 
cent on that which it distributes. Taking this into considera- 
tion, suppose the corporation distributes a 10 per cent dividend 
on its invested capital of $300,000, or $30,000 in dividends. It 
retains undistributed, $41,200. Now, the tax, 12 per cent on 
$80,000 distributed, is $3,600; 18 per cent on the $41,600 not dis- 
tributed is $7,416; thus making a total normal tax of $11,016. 
The total tax to be paid by the corporation consists of the normal 
tax of $11,016 plus the excess-profits tax, being the higher, of 
$76.800, or a total of $87,816, or 59.5 per cent of its net income. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has shown 
two informing tables, and I think they help the House very 
much to understand the difference between the war-profits tax 
as advocated by the Secretary of the Treasury and the excess- 
profits tax as originally advocated by the committee. Under the 
scheme he has presented in these two tables it would appear that 
under the excess-profits-tax method the corporation would pay 
$87,816 and under the war-profits tax it would pay only $65,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And it would have to pay, in addition to the 
excess profits, a normal tax also. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is what I wanted to 
bring out. I wanted the gentleman, because he has given great 
thought to the matter, to explain which cne of the systems 
would pay the higher tax. 

Mr. HARDY. In the corporation tax can the gentleman state 
whether the normal tax should be taken out before the excess- 
profit tax, or the excess-profit tax taken out before the normal 
tax? 


Mr. HAWLEY. In order to compute the normal tax you 
must find out first what the excess-profits tax is and what the 
war-profits tax is, to ascertain which is the larger, and sub- 
tract that from the net income before computing the normal tax. 
The last tax to be computed is the normal tax. 

Mr. SNYDER. The normal 12 per cent tax does not apply to 
the surtax nor to that part of the profit after the surtax is 
deducted? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Corporations do not pay a surtax. 

Mr. SNYDER. I did not mean the surtax, I meant the excess- 
profit tax. : 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; the normal tax applies only to the 
amount remaining after the war-profits tax or the excess- 
profits tax has been deducted from the net income. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the bill, it would be the 
policy of stockholders who pay a surtax to have the earnings 
retained as capital, and pay 18 per cent, rather than to have 
the earnings distributed and pay 12 per cent, which latter would 
have to pay a surtax by individual holders. Am I right in that 
construction of the bill? i 

Mr. HAWLEY. The dividends received from a corporation 
which has already paid the tax are exempt from the normal 
tax on individuals, as was shown in the illustration cf Mr.. 
Brown. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Exempt from the normal tax. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was the question I propounded, 
whether it would be to the interest of the stockholder or the 
policy of the corporation where the stockholders would pay the 
surtax on the dividends to have them retained and pay,18 per 
cent, rather than declare them and pay 12 per cent to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I suggest to the gentleman that it 
was for that very purpose that the committee made the differen- 
tial, or, in other words, offered a bonus for distributing the 
earnings, because a large number of corporations are controlled 
by rich men, and otherwise no distribution would be made. In 
a case like this they might prefer to pay the 18 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
15 minutes more. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppose during the year the cor- 
poration had invested its income from time to time in liberty 
bonds. When the time came around to compute the tax on the 
corporation would the liberty bonds be taxed the same as though 
they had kept the money in the Treasury? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Investments in liberty bonds are not de- 
ductible from the net income in computing the normal tax. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Les. 

Mr. VARE. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has a 
table showing what this same business would pay if it was con- 
trolled by an individual? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will insert such a calculation in my remarks 
as Chart VII. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SNOOK. On the war-profit table you have an item of 
$50,000 added to the capital in 1918, making a deduction of 10 
per cent. How is that arrived at? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is in the war-profit method, and is 
based on the fact that it was added in the taxable year, or since 
the prewar period. 

Mr. SNOOK. Suppose it was added in 1917? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The deduction is allowed for the taxable 
year. It is 10 per cent of what is added in the taxable year 
or during any year since the close of the prewar period. 

Mr. SNYDER. If it had been added in 1917, the year before, 
it would be in the capital. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not most likely true that if this had been 
an individual business the tax would be as estimated on page 
87 of the report, $70,095? Has the gentleman examined that? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have not compared the two. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman does not doubt that that is cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; I do not. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HARDY. The table says that if it was an individual 
business it would have g tax of $70,095. 
Mr. HAWLEY— 
CHART VII. 


WHAT TAXES WOULD HAVE BEEN PAID IF THE BUSINESS OF THE CARSON 
CEMENT CORPORATION HAD BEEN CONDUCTED BY AN INDIVIDUAL, WHO IS 
A MARRIED PERSON. 
Normal tar. 


Amount subject to normal tax 


21400 Kür TTT 
Ahr ee. ee eee 


Total normal tax). — 


On amounts between 


$5,000 to $7,500, or $2,500 at 2 per cent 50 
7,500 to $10,000, or $2,500 at 3 per cent 75 
er cent 350 


10,000 to 28888. or to at 


$15,000 to $20,000, or 500 

; y 700 

$ 2.500 

3. 200 

G0 0,000, 3, 800 

70,000 to $80,000, or $10,000 at 42 per cent 4, 200 

80,000 to $90,000, or $10,000 at 46 per cent 4, 600 

90.000 to $100,000, or $10,000 at eg 8 4. 800 

$100,000 to $150,000, or $50,000 at 50 per cent 25, 000 

r 

That is, if the business had been conducted by an individual the taxes 

paid would be— 

BCG: sop RES pan Ee So ee Raye a aves — — $17, 520 

1 EERE SE SEE PES SE Ts EES SA 5 


e Ne re ee ej 


Under what condition would a corporation pay the war-profits 
tax? Chart VIII instances a corporation paying the war-profits 
tax. It has invested capital, $200,000; prewar net profit, $20,- 
000; net income for 1918, $70,000; special exemption, $3,000; 
total deduction, $23,000; net taxable income, $47,000, 

Cuart VIII. 
WAR-PROFITS TAX PAID BY THE UNION FOUNDRY CORPORATION. 
Data for computation of tas. 


e rah rep pee a ore $200, 000 
Prewar profit: 1911, $18,000; 1912, $20,000; 1918, $22,000 
average prewar N . ae SS — —— 20. 000 
ener eee 70, 000 
Computation of war- profits tar. 
o TTTTTTTTTTſTTſTTTCTGTTTTTTTTT e 


Special exemption x — 


Prewar average net rc 0, 000 
Total, to be subtracted_---- 23. 000 
Total amount subject to war- profits tax — 47,000 
Eighty per cent of $47,000 is $37,600, which is the war-profits 
ae CHART IX, 


EXCESS-PROFITS TAX COMPUTED ON THE UNION FOUNDRY CORPORATION. 
Data for computation. 


Tnveated ‘cspital for: 1918-2 55025 ͤX— ᷑̃ĩ ĩͤ— $200, 000 
Net income for 1915. 70, 000 


a Ce eee SSN eT Ag sok ee a ele 70, 000 
Spee . ERES SAE POSEDE $3, 000 
Eight per cent of invested capital for 1918__ ---.- 16, 000 


Total subttactlong. oe a a a es 19, 000 
Net amount on which normal tax is computed__...... 51, 000 


Thirty-five per cent on part of net income in excess of 8 per 
cent and not in excess of 15 per cent of invested capital, or 
7 per cent of the invested capital of $200,000 or $14,000, 
less $3,000 special 5 leaving 311,000 3, 850 
Fifty per cent of part of net income in excess of 8 per cent and 
not in excess of 15 per cent of net capital, or 5 per cent of 


OI, OR SIO 00N , 000 
Seven hundred and five or remainder of amount to be taxed, or ested 
MCRL LOR ett!!! x crete rr leet 29, 850 


Since the war-profits tax of $37,600 is larger than the e=cess- 
profits tax of $29,850 this corporation will pay the war-profits 
tax. 
Taking the same corporation and calculating what it will 
pay under the excess-profits methods: Net income, $70,000; 
invested $200,000. The rate of profit is 35 per cent. Net income 
for 1918 is $70,000; special exemption, $3,000; 8 per cent on 
the invested capital, $16,000; total deductions, $19,000; net 
taxable income, $51,000. 

Computation: Thirty-five per cent on that part of the net in- 
come in excess of 8 per cent and not in excess of 15 per cent 
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of the invested capital, or 7 per cent on $200,000, or $14,000, less 
the $3,000 special exemption, leaves $11,000, to be taxed at the 
rate of 35 per cent, giving a tax in the amount of $3,850; 50 
per cént on that part of the net income in excess of 15 per cent 
and not in excess of 20 per cent of the invested capital, or 
5 per cent of $200,000, or $10,000, taxed at 50 per cent, gives 
a tax of $5,000; 70 per cent on the remainder of the net in- 
come of $30,000 produces a further amount of $21,000. Adding 
these amounts of $3,850, $5,000, and $21,000 together, we have 
a total excess-profits tax of $29,850. The war-profits tax is 
$37,600. It is evident that this corporation will pay the war- 
profits tax. In a general way we may say that when the differ- 
ence between the earning now and in the prewar period is very 
great the corporation will in all probability pay under the war- 
profits method, but if the difference between the prewar earn- 
ing and the present earning is not so great it will probably pay 
under the excess-profits method. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, under this war-profits tax the 
Government gets $37,600 plus the difference between $47,000 
and $70,000, at 12 or 18 per cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The exact amount will be shown on 
Chart X. 

CHART X. 
NORMAL TAX PAID BY THE UNION FOUNDRY CORPORATION. 
Data for computing the tar. 


Net income: ter 1 ?;?»dnĩ́u&f 870. 000 
e e (er 8 oer tet ae re 87, 600 
FC LOR 10E sa a Se or 70, 000 
woe Pe tt Le a ̃ͤ ͤ .. ea eel $2, 000 
TTT 37, 600 
e eo ees 39, 600 


Net amount subject to normal tax 30, 400 


The corporation distributes a 10 per cent dividend -= 20, 000 
It retains in the business, undistributed - 10, 400 
Tax: 

12 per cent on $20,000 distributed__........-.-.----__ 2, 400 
18 per cent on $10,400 not distributed 1, 872 
Total normal ta 4, 272 
— 

This corporation will therefore pay in taxes— 
A i e a PE Se SE cobs SPRL CaS, 4.272 
a Tir peas © plc Ree DAAA AEN ae eR 37, 600 
Potali Gr tiee a a a E ee Be ir Mma 41, 872 


Or 60 per cent of its net Income, 


Mr. WALDOW. If this Union Foundry Corporation had made 
a prewar profit of $70,000, what tax would they have to pay 
at the present time? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That would necessitate another computation, 
and if the gentleman will permit I would like to finish this 
illustration before my time expires. Taking the facts as we 
have them, for the Union Foundry Corporation, the net income is 
$70,000. It is entitled to a deduction on the war-profits tax of 
$37,600 and the special exemption of $2,000, which would make 
a total amount to be subtracted of $39,600, and leaving a tax- 
able amount subject to the normal tax of $30,400. Suppose it 
distributes 10 per cent on its invested capital. Then it will 
pay 12 per cent on $20,000, which will be $2,400, and 18 per 
cent on $10,400, which is $1,872, or a total normal tax of $4,272. 
It pays a normal tax of $4,272 and a war-profits tax of $37,600, 
or a total of $41,872, or nearly 60 per cent of its net income. 

Mr. SNYDER. In other words, the corporation, having made 
a net profit of $70,000, finds itself, after its taxes are paid, with 
a net profit of $28,128. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it the actual capital or is it what is 
termed “capital ”? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is not what the economists call capital, 
but it is capital under a certain plan defined in the bill, certain 
things being included and certain things excluded. It is a 
statement of what may be considered as invested capital for 
the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. It does not make any difference what you 
call it, if there is that amount invested in the business, whether 
you call it surplus or undivided profits or capital. You take 
the actual amount that is invested in the business in the calen- 
dar year—for instance, 1918—after this act is passed, because 
that gives you the basis to compute the taxes. Am I correct? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If I understand the gentleman's question, I 
think that is correct. 

Mr. DENISON. If this corporation has a net income of 
$70,000 and should pay $50,000 on necessary indebtedness, 


would that make any difference in the tax it would have to pay? 
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Mr. HAWLEY. 
cent of the amount so pai 

Mr. SNYDER. It does 
dealing with net profit. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It affects the taxable amounts. 

Mr. SNYDER. After all debts and interest have been paid. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, to get back to my question, 
if the prewar profits of the Union Foundry tion were 
$70,000, then I take it their tax would not be found in the war- 
profits tax. It would ha- to be arrived at under the excess- 
profits tax. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If their net income had been how much? 

Mr. WALDOW. If their prewar profits had been the same as 
the net income for 1918. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They would come under the three exceptions 
that I have mentioned, an illustration of which occurs earlier 
in my remarks. The corporation would pay under the excess- 
profits method. 

Mr. PLATT. In estimating profits, of course, inventories are 
taken into consideration. There is an inventory at the begin- 
ning of the year and another at the end of the year? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. * 
Mr. PLATT. The second inventory is made up of the co 
price of goods on a rising market at high prices, and the profit is 
made up partly by subtracting the first inventory. Suppose be- 
fore these goods are sold peace comes and prices go down, how 
are you going to save that company from bankruptcy, having 
paid taxes on profits it never made? In all possibility, so far 
as this present taxable year is concerned that will not happen. 

Should not there be allowances in there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are in the bill many allowances, and 
there is a board to be created in the Treasury Department to 
determine such questions. 

Mr. PLATT. It is for oil and gas, but for stocks and goods 
there is not anything in the bill that allows the Treasury to 
handle it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. In order to meet the difficulty suggested by 
the gentlemen, inventories are taken, both at the beginning and 
the end of the year, for the purpose of determining what deduc- 
tions are to be allowed. 

Mr. PLATT. Depreciation might come very suddenly from 


peace. 8 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Do I understand the payment of 
the taxes can be made in installments? 

Mr. HAWLEY. They can be paid one-third the 15th of 
March, one-third the 15th of May, and a third the 15th of July. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will permit, my colleague 
[Mr. Warpow] asked a few moments ago if the gentleman 
would show what the taxes upon this same concern would be 
had the prewar profit been $70,000. Can the gentleman give 
us any light on that? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The corporation would pay the excess-profits 
tax, and not the war-profits tax. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will. $ 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand wherever the income of a 
corporation for the prewar period exceeds the income for the 
taxable year, then the corporation pays under the excess-profits 
method? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; but—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. How can it be otherwise? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the difference between the prewar period 
and the present profit is very large, a corporation will probably 
pay under the war-profits method, otherwise it will pay under 
the excess-profits method. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the case instanced by the gentleman 
from New Tork [Mr. Watpow] where an income of the pre- 
war period is $70,000 and the income for the taxable year is 
$70,000, how, in that case, could there be any war-profits tax at 
all? Would not the corporation pay under the excess-profits tax? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It would, I think, pay under the excess- 
profits method. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So, speaking generally, the corporation 
whose profit during the prewar period was large and in excess 
of the profit during the taxable year, it will necessarily pay the 
lesser sum under the excess-profits method? 

Mr. HARDY.. If the profits this year were no greater than 
in the prewar period, there would be no prewar profits? 

Mr. HAWLEY. NO 

Mr, HARDY. It would be bound to come under that. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Or one of the three exceptions. Answering 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starroxp], if 
its profits In the prewar period greatly exceed its present prof- 
its, it will in alt probability pay the war-profits tax. 
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Mr. SNYDER. I think that is a very good point to have 
cleared up, just the same. a 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then take the question of the smaller 
corporations, which have a taxable capital of $50,000 and under, 
has the gentleman any illustration of that showing 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are in the bill provisions to take care 
of the very small corporation, and in the time at my disposal I 
can not present the exceptions in full, 
ork HASTINGS. ‘The gentleman has not an illustration of 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

CHanr XI. 

NORMAL TAX AND SURTAX ON INDIVIDUAL HAVING A NET INCOME OF 


$1,000,000, DEDUCTIONS HAVING BEEN TAKEN OUT, If MARRIED, LIVING 
WITH WIFE OR HUSBAND. 


MEES OO eae Sea SST eS Le ae — — — 
a PT A T AE E S A E NAE . 2 808 
Net amount subject to normal F 00 
ÅS —-— 
73008 at Oper ct 
000 at per cent___ 119, 280 
Total normal taz 119, 520 
On amounts between— 
5.000 to $7,500, or $2,500, at 2 50 
7.500 to 810.900, 75 
10.000 to 81 350 
15,000 to $20,000, or 85.00 500 
20,000 to žao, 1, 500 
„000 to . 2, 000 
40,000 to $50. 2, 500 
„000 to $60, 3, 200 
60,000 to 870. 3, 800 
79.000 to 88 4. 200 
80,000 to $90, 4, 600 
90,000 to $100. . or =) 4, 800 
100,000 to $200,000, or $100,000, at 50 per cent 50, 000 
00,000 10 $300,000, or $100,000, at 52 per cent 52. 000 
300,000 to $500,000, or $200,000, at 54 per cent 108, 000 
500,000 to $1,000,000, or $500,000, at 58 per cent 290, 000 
Total —. ———. —. En ane Sys tees 527. 575 
119, 520 
527, 575 
647, 095 


The bill proposes to raise a revenue of an enormous amount. 
It is justifiable only, and especially as to many of its features, 
us a war Measure. It is a mighty answer to the military domi- 
nation proposed by the autocratic powers of Germany. The 
moneys raised under the bill will speed the spread of liberty , 
in the world and establish upon a firm foundation the rights of 


men and women in the peaceful pursuit of their lives and the 


quiet possession of their property. 
The day will come when our enemies, with their weapons 
and their hands upraised, will ask the conquering 
armies of the United States and our allies in possession of our 
enemies’ country what terms of peace we will give them. Those 
terms will ensure, I am confident, the future peace of the world. 

I have two sons, and they have been in France for more than 
a year. I am confident they will return. But when they do it 
must be with the flag, unconquered in all preceding wars, un- 
conquered still, and with the bugles of a humanity, redeemed 
from the plots of a ruler drunk with power and mad with the 
lust of conquest and plunder, echoing round the world the vic- 
torious strains of The Star-spangled Banner” as a salute to 
the banner whose people saved them. That peace, honor, se- 
curity, and liberty may prevail in the world, the event of the 
war awaits the “unconditional surrender” of our enemies. 
[Applause.] 

The 
pired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
to extend and revise my remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend and revise his remarks. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou]. 

Mr, POU. Mr. Chairman, under our Constitution the voters 
of the Nation will elect a new House of Representatives on 
the 5th of the coming November. In other nations elections have 
been postponed because of the war. In America such postpone- 
ment is impossible. Surely this is an hour when the call of any 
political party is but feebly heard, if heard at all. The Nation 
calls to duty every man and woman of America. The patriot 
hears nothing but his country’s call, and the Nation demands a 
higher degree of devotion than mere loyalty, 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


may I ask unanimous consent 
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Col, W. D. Boyce, in the Saturday Blade, has exposed the utter 
impotence and unworthiness of the man who is merely loyal 
by the side of the man who is patriotic. The person who is noth- 
ing more than loyal does keep out of prison. The person who is 
patriotic is not only ready but willing to give all, even life itself, 
for his country. To call a patriot loyal is to insult him. This 
spirit makés our boys glad to go to the front. It makes the 
father who can not go wonder and feel unworthy. 

Mr. Chairman, America is on fire with a fervid determination 
to win this war for liberty throughout the world, and in this 
spirit the voter will go to the ballot box in November. The an- 
nouncement has been made, however, that the Republican Party 
organization will put forth unusual and extraordinary efforts 
to carry the next House of Representatives. Just why it is 
so essential to capture this particular House is hard to under- 
stand. Just why this unusual and determined fight is to be 
made is also difficult to understand, unless there is concealed 
a purpose to cripple the administration of Mr. Wilson. If our 
Republican friends capture a majority of the next House you 
can not write into law a single plank of your party platform. 
You could tie the hands of the President. You could do that 
and that only. A Republican friend of mine said not long ago 
that a Republican House would constitute a check on the ad- 
ministration. In what respect, I would ask, does anyone wish 
to place a check on this administration? Does anyone wish to 
check President Wilson in his determination to use every ounco 
of our national energy in winning the war? When war was 
declared Secretary Daniels made a four-word declaration which 
will live. “The Navy is ready,” said he. Nothing had been 
left undone by, Secretary Daniels and the splendid corps of 
helpers around him which it was humanly possible to do. The 
administration of this man has been so efficient that no man in 
this Chamber has spoken a word of criticism, while words of 
commendation have been heard on both sides of the center aisle. 
Does Daniels need any check? 

For a while a great deal was said about the Secretary of 
War. You hear nothing now. Why? He has done far more 
than anyone dreamed was possible when war was declared. We 
have 1,600,000 men in France. In the face of this achievement 
men are hardly just to remain silent. It is a record of per- 
formance unprecedented in 6,000 years of history and tradition. 

For a while the Committee on Public Information was a target 
of bitter criticism and even abuse. Mr. George Creel, the chair- 
man, was the subject of bitter vituperation. When he had an 
opportunity to tell what he had been doing the abuse suddenly 
ended. His vindication was not only complete but his highly 
efficient and patriotie work was demonstrated beyond all ques- 
tion. Here is what two of our colleagues on this floor, both 
opposed to Mr. Creel in politics, said of his work after investi- 
gation by the Committee on Appropriations. Mr. GILLETT, of 
Massachusetts, the acting leader of the Republican minority and 
‘a member of the committee which investigated the work of Mr. 
Creel’s bureau, said: 

But after examining Mr. Creel and the other members of his bureau 
I came to the conclusion that as far as any evidence that we could 
discover it had not been conducted in a partisan spirit. 

And the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], recognized 
by all as a Republican leader on the floor, was generous enough 
to pay this fine tribute to Mr. Creel and his work: 


Having said this much about Mr. Creel and his past utterances, I now 
want to say that I believe Mr. Creel has endeavored to patriotically do 
his duty at the head of this bureau. 

I am of the opinian that whatever his opinions may have been or 
may be now that, so far as his activities in connection with this work 
are concerned, they haye been, in the main, judicious, and that the 
work has been carried on for the most part in a businesslike, thorough- 
going, effective, and patriotic way. Mr. Creel has called to his assistance 
and placed in positions of responsibility men of a variety of political 
views, some of them Republicans of recognized standing. I do aor bellere 
that Mr. Creel has endeavored to influence their activities, and I do 
not believe there have been any activities of the bureau conscious] 
and intentionally partisan. A great work has been done. A great work 
has been done by the four-minute men, 40,000 of them speaking con- 
tinuously to audiences, ready-made, all over the country. great work 
has been done and will be done through the medium of the picture film. 
A great work has been done through the medium of the publications of 
the bureau, which I believe can be commended and approved by every 

od citizen. Much remains to be done, and I believe the committee 

as not granted any too much money for this work. I trust the work 
will be carried on in a useful, helpful way. There is need of it in the 
future. not perhaps as much as in the past, but there is need of a con- 
tinuation of the proper activities of a bureau like this, and we can not 
withhold the moneys necessary for such work. I am willing to leave the 
ons tee aa of saying who shall be at the head of the bureau to the 
sident. 


Mr. Chairman, unless I am grieyously mistaken the people 
of America do not want any check put upon President Wilson 
or his coworkers as long as the war lasts. One great outstand- 
ing fact must not be forgotten. In this spending of billions to 
make the Nation ready there has been not one breath of scandal 
or corruption which has touched any member of the President’s 
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* 
Cabinet, and so far as I know or have heard there has been 
no whisper of corruption about any man intrusted by President 
Wilson with the duty of expending the billions—not millions— 
of taxes paid by the people. 

Mr. Chairman, every great measure considered by this House 
since the war began represents the combined work of men of 
both political parties. We have seen measures in charge of men 
on both sides of the aisle. If any check upon anybody is 
needed, you already have it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one word more. Let every voter consider 
this question: Is the Nation willing to take the risk of having 
its action misunderstood, as it surely will be in Germany if a 
House of Representatives be elected for the purpose of placing 
a check on Woodrow Wilson? One thing is certain—no man in 
Germany is going to believe you intend to sustain the President 
if you elect a Republican House. If the people of this Nation 
are behind the President, they certainly can not manifest that 
support by electing a majority politically hostile to him in this 
House or in the Senate. 

Mr, KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I will yield, but I should prefer not to do so. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does the gentleman think the Republican 
Party ought to dissipate any idea they may have of attempting 
to elect Republicans in the various districts? 

Mr. POU. The point I am making is this: That there has 
been a propaganda set in motion lately that it Is very necessary 
that this particular House of Representatives should be elected 
by the Republicans, and I am answering that proposal. 

Mr. KEARNS, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. POU. I decline to yield further. 

In this connection I will quote from an interview which ap-. 
peared in the Washington Post on September 6: 


“There will not be any great change in the Ohio delegation in the 
next Congress, in my opinion,” said John F. Giddings, of Canton, at the 
Washington. “I have been a lifelong Republican, but I expect to cast 
my vote this 5 for a Democrat for Congress. I believe that if the 
Republicans should succeed in carrying the House this election the 
news would be flashed abroad that the President, the Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy, had been repudiated by the American 
people. This would hearten the German official class and the German 
Army, and the war would as a result be continued six months or a year 
longer than it would otherwise, and our boys in Prance would be kept 
from returning home that much longer. There is no argument to this, 
and while I am for the war and for a decisive defeat of autocracy I also 
want our boys back home as soon as possible. Hence, I shall sustain 
our Commander in Chief by voting for a Democrat for Congress this 
fall—my first vote of the kind.” 


Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I do. 

Mr. CANNON, After all is said and done, if the gentleman 
will just allow me one sentence, there has been no difference.“ 
substantially, between the support the President has received 
from both parties. He himself has said politics is adjourned. 
Now, if the gentleman is correct, that every man on the Demo- 
cratic side should be returned, would it not be still further dis- 
couraging the Kaiser if every Republican in this House who has 
supported the President should be returned? 

Mr. POU. I will say frankly that any man who has from 
sincere motives supported the administration is entitled to just 
the same credit, whether he be on this side or on that side; but 
the point I am making, I will say to my distinguished friend 
from Illinois, is this: The gentleman from Illinois knows, as we 
all know, that there has been what might be called a propaganda 
set in motion during the last 30 days that the Republican Party 
intends to capture the next House. Now, the point I am making 
is this: However that purpose may be explained here, however 
patriotic gentlemen may be, that is not the best way to sustain 
the administration. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield further just for a 
question? 

Mr. POU. I do. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, during the last 30 days, the last 60 days, 
the last 6 months, the gentlemen on that side of the House— 
some gf them in the Senate and in the party—have said, “ Vote 
for a Democrat; otherwise you are voting for the Kaiser.“ So 
when you talk about propaganda, to say the least of it, one can 
be set off against the other. 

Mr. POU. Well, I am not going to undertake to debate that 
question with my distinguished friend from Illinois further 
than to repeat what I said, that we accept the challenge of our 
Republican friends with respect to the next House of Repre- 
sentatives. I would remind the gentleman that in the Spanish- 
American War you made the point that a Republican House 
was necessary to sustain the President, and you made the point 
under Roosevelt that if he did not have a Republican House 
peace negotiations might break down. Why does not the same 
argument hold good now? 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. POU. I prefer not to yield further. 

As a matter of fact, if it was necessary to sustain McKinley 
in the Spanish-American War, if it was necessary to sustain 
Roosevelt when peace negotiations were going on at Portsmouth, 
N. H., it is ten thousand times more necessary that there be no 
misunderstanding as to this question now, that a majority should 
be sent back to this House about whose position in respect to 
the administration there can be no doubt or question. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for one additional 
question? 

Mr. POU. I will. } 

Mr. CANNON. At the time the gentleman speaks of the 
Democratic Party was almost solid against appropriations. 

Mr. POU. That is not an answer to the question now. If 
the Democratic Party did wrong then—and I am not saying 
that it did or did not—there is ne reason why the Republican 
Party should do wrong now. 

Mr. CANNON. We vote solidly for appropriations, as solidly 
as your side. [Applause.] You voted against appropriations 
then, and we vote for them now. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know John F. Giddings, but I believe 
this interview expresses the intention of a great many Repub- 
licans and independents. They are patriotic Americans, and they 
hold that they can not afford to take the risk of having the action 
of America misunderstood in Germany or anywhere else. As I 
have said, an appeal was made to sustain the lamented McKinley 
in the Spanish-American War.. The people responded by eleeting 
a Republican Congress. An appeal was made to sustain Presi- 
dent Roosevelt while peace negotiations were under way during 
the closing months of the Russian-Japanese War. Again the 
people responded by electing a Republican Congress. Now it is 
suggested that a Republican House should be elected to act as a 
check on President Wilson. I submit he needs no check of any 
kind. The people of this Nation do not wish to check or hamper 
the President in any way whatever, and there is no denying the 
statement made by this Ohio Republican that there is a risk in 
electing a Republican House—the risk of having the national 
purpose misunderstood. 

In this hour it would be in poor taste to praise the President. 
I, for one, am proud to follow him. I was with him in the begin- 
ning, and, if I am living, I will be with him to the end. To-day 
there are a few names on the tongues of every child who is taught 
anything of American history—Washington, Lincoln, and a few 
others. The child student of history of the next generation, not 
only in America but throughout the civilized Christian world, 
will add to these the name of Woodrow Wilson. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] The Nation called him in the supreme 
hour of the world’s history, and the world will give him a place 
with the immortal few who served faithfully and unselfishly in 
shaping the destiny of mankind. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire, first of all, to com- 
pliment the chairman and the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee on their work in the formation of this bill. Con- 
fronted with an unprecedented task, the framing of a revenue 
measure which shall raise by taxation $8,000,000,000, an amount 
larger than was ever before imposed on this or any other nation 
either in peace or war, they have with patience and diligence 
labored long and efficiently in its preparation. The result is 
creditable to them and to the House. I doubt if a better drafted 
revenue bill, or one more comprehensive and harmonious was 
ever before presented to the American Congress. 

This does not mean that the bill as presented is not subject 
to criticism. Both in some of the provisions which it contains 
and in matters omitted it might be improved. But in general 
and as a whole it should meet with approval and support. 
Doubtless in its course through Congress amendments will be 
made which will improve the bill; but I predict that in its main 
features it will be little changed when it is finally passed. 

The estimates of the departments for the next fiscal year 
require preparation to meet an expenditure of $24,000,000,000. 
The committee in approval of the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has adopted the policy of raising ohe-third 
of the amount of the total expenditures by taxation and two- 
thirds by bond issues, or $8,000,000,000 by taxation and 816. 
000,000,000 by bond issues. This is a larger proportion of taxa- 
tion than has been adopted by any other country engaged in the 
war. Great Britain has so far financed her war expenditures by 
a proportion of about 25 per cent taxation and 75 per cent bonds. 
The other countries have imposed a still less proportion of taxes, 
However, it does not seem apparent that for this country at this 
time the proportion of taxation proposed is excessive. 

Following the recommendation of the President the com- 
mittee bas provided for the revenue demanded chiefly by in- 
creasing the taxes on incomes, excess or war profits, luxuries 
and semiluxuries. There will be few who will controvert the 
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wisdom of such action. The burden is thus placed most: largely 
on those best able to bear it. This will more fully appear by a 
brief analysis of the bill. 
ANALYSIS OF THE BILL, F 
ae committee has divided the bill into 14 general titles, as 
ows: 


1. General definitions. 
s indi and corporations. 
3. War-profits and excess-profits tax. 
$. ro — — insuran: 
Tax on ce, etc. 
6. Tax on beverages. 
7 tobacco, etc. 


ms and dues. 


12. Advisory tax board. 

13. General administrative provisions. 

14. General provisions. 

The first title contains specific definitions of the terms used 
in the bill. It is unnecessary to include them in this analysis, 
INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES. 

Existing income taxes have been increased throughout the 
schedule. Under the law of 1916 a normal tax of 2 per cent 
was levied on all incomes, but an exemption was given to a 
head of a family or married person of $4,000 and to an un- 
married person of $3,000. Under the law of 1917 a like normal 
tax of 2 per cent was levied, but the exemption was reduced to 
$2,000 for a married and $1,000 for an unmarried person. Under 
the present bill the exemption remains. the same as in the law of 
1917, but the normal tax is increased to 6 per cent on the first 
$4,000 and is 12 per cent above that amount. 

In addition to the increase in the normal tax on incomes in- 
creases in the form of surtaxes have been made on the larger 
incomes ranging from 2 to 65 per cent. 

The following table shows the income tax and surtax under 
the law of 1917 and as proposed in the pending bill, an exemp- 
tion of $2,000 as for a married person being deducted : 


$2,500 $10 $30 
$3,000.. 20 60 
$3,500. . 30 90 
$4,000... 40 120 
$4,500...... 2 6 150 
$5,000. . 80 180 
$5,500.. 105 220 
$6,000. . 130 260 
$6,500. . 155 330 
$7,000... 180 400 
$7,500... 205 470 
$8,000.. = 545 
$8,500. . 620 
$9,000.. 295 695 
89,500 325 770 
$10,000. . . 355 S45 
$12,500. 530 1,320 
$15,000. 730 1,795 
$20,000. 1,180 2, 895 
$25,000. 1,780 4,245 
$30,000. . 2,380 5, 595 
$35,000. 2,980 7,195 
$40,000. 3,580 8,795 
$45,000. 4,380 10, 645 
$50,000. 5,180 12, 495 
$55,000. 5, 980 14, 695 
—.— 6, 780 16, 895 
„000 8, 880 21, 895 
$80,000. 10, 980 27, 205 
$100,000. 16,180 39,095 
$150,000 31, 689 70,095 
49, 180 10%, 095 

$300,000... 92, 680 165, 005 
$500,000. 192, 680 297, 095 
$1,000,000... 475,180 647, 085 
OAOT TD r shania tag EE E EA 3,140,180 | 3,527, 005 


An exemption of $200 is also allowed for each dependent child 
under 18 years of age. 

A partnership as such is not liable to the income tax, but each 
partner will be required to pay an income tax upon his share of 
the partnership profits. Every person, including minors, must 
make a return if in receipt of a net income of $1,000 if single or 
$2,000 if married. - 

Upon figures furnished by the Treasury Department it is 
shown that about 615,000 persons have taxable incomes of over 
$4,000 per annum and 2,440,000 have taxable incomes of $4,000 
or less. It is estimated that on the rates provided in this bill 
the individual normal income tax will yield $414,000,000 and the 
surtaxes $1,068,186,000, or a total from this source of $1,482,- 
186,000. 
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CORPORATION INCOME TAXES, 


Under the revenue law of 1916 the normal corporation tax 
was 2 per cent upon the net income. Under the act of 1917 it 
was 4 per cent. Under the present bill it is fixed at 18 per cent. 
But it is provided that the rate shall be only 12 per cent upon 
such amount as does not exceed the dividends paid during the 
taxable year and the amount paid in discharge of bonds or other 
obligations outstanding. A credit is allowed all corporations in 
the sum of $2,000. Credit is also allowed for the amount re- 
ceived as interest on bonds and the amount paid as a war or 
excess-profits tax. 

The net income of corporations for the current taxable year 
is estimated by the Treasury Department to be $10,000,000,000. 
The amount subject to taxation will be about $6,300,000,000. The 
total revenue estimated from corporation income taxes will be 
$894,000,000, 

WAR-PEOFITS AND EXCESS-PROFITS TAXES, 

These taxes are not imposed on individuals but only on cor- 
porations, including voluntary associations and joint-stock com- 
panies. Every corporation having a net income of $3,000 or 
more must make a return. 

Two methods of imposing these taxes are provided—one, a 
tax on war profits, and the other a tax on excess profits, Both 
will not be imposed, but the Government has the option of im- 
posing that method which: will yield the greater revenue. 

On corporations having an invested capital of not more than 
$25,000 neither an excess nor war-profits tax shall exceed 35 
per cent of the net income in excess of $3,000. On corporations 
with an invested capital of more than $25,000, but not more than 
$50,000, the amount of the tax shall not exceed 40 per cent. 

War-profits taxes are imposed on corporations upon the fol- 
lowing basis: The average net income of corporations for the 
prewar period embracing the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 is taken 
us u basis. The bill provides a tax of 80 per cent upon the 
amount of net income of the taxable year in excess of the aver- 
age for the prewar period. Each corporation is allowed a 
specific exemption of $3,000. If a corporation was not in exist- 
ence during the prewar period, or if its prewar earnings 
were less than 10 per cent, it is allowed an exemption of 10 per 
cent in addition to the specific exemption of $3,000. 

Excess-profits taxes are imposed upon the following basis: A 
credit is given each corporation of $3,000, and in addition each 
corporation is allowed a further exemption of 8 per cent of the 
invested capital for the taxable year. On the excess profits 
above these exemptions a tax is imposed of 35 per cent of the 
net income on the amount above the exemptions and not in excess 
of 15 per cent of the invested capital, 50 per cent on the amount 
in excess of 15 per cent and not in excess of 20 per cent, and 70 
per cent in excess of 20 per cent. 

No one will dispute the justice of taxing heavily the large 
profits made by certain corporations growing out of war con- 
tracts. The war-profits tax is based upon that proposition. The 
bill establishes a prewar standard, allows the corporation what- 
ever profits it was then making, and if the corporation is now 
making more it is assumed that it is because of war conditions 
and the excess is taxed 80 per cent. The tax is large, but Is cer- 
tainly justified. 

It was found that certain corporations were making excessive 
profits both during the prewar period and also during the war. 
The excess-profits method was adopted in order to reach such 
cases. No form of taxation is more just than one which prevents 
in war time excessive profits. The committee is to be commended 
for providing both methods, so that no profiteer shall escape. 

It is estimated that the amount that will be received from 
these taxes will be $3,200,000,000, 

ESTATE TAX, 


This tax is a graduated tax upon the devolution of the net 
estate of a decedent, The tax was first imposed by the revenue 
act of 1916 and was continued in the act of 1917. Some changes 
have been made in the present bill, most of which are manifest 
improvements. Increases in the rates have been imposed. Under 
existing law the rates range from 2 to 25 per cent. Under the 
present bill they run from 3 to 40 per cent. 


TRANSPORTATION AND INSURANCE, 


The present rate of 3 per cent on the amount paid for trans- 
portation of freight is continued in the present bill. 

The present rate of 1 cent for every 20 cents or fraction thereof 
on express is also continued. 

Eight per cent, the amount now imposed on passenger rates, is 
also retained. 

The 10 per cent now charged on Pullman rates is reduced to 8 
per cent, in order to make it uniform with passenger rates. 

The bill provides a tax of 5 cents on each telegraph or tele- 
phone message on which the charge is more than 14 cents and 


not more than 50 cents; and a tax of 10 cents on all messages on 
which the charge is above 50 cents. 

The tax now imposed of 8 cents on every $100 on life insurance 
policies is continued. On fire insurance, 1 cent on the dollar of 
the premium charged is imposed. 


TAX ON BEVERAGES, 

The tax on distilled spirits for beverage purposes has been in- 
creased from $3.20 to $8 per gallon; and on spirits to be used for 
manufacturing purposes from $2.20 to $4.40. 

On all other beverages, except soft drinks, the rates under ex- 
isting law are doubled. 

The tax on soft drinks is 30 per cent levied upon the mann- 
facturers’, producers’, or importers’ selling price of cereal bever- 
ages, and of 20 per cent on all other soft drinks. The tax on ice 
cream, sodas, and other similar articles is 2 cents for each 10 
cents on the sale price. In case of sales of 7 cents or less the tax 
is 1 cent. 

The estimated revenue from spirits will be $806,600,000, and 
from fermented liquors $240,000,000. The total tax on beverages 
is expected to amount to $1,137,600,000. This estimate will be 
3 reduced if contemplated prohibitory legislation is en- 
acted. 

TAX ON cIcaRs AND TOBACCO, 

The existing taxes on cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, snuff, and so 
forth, have been greatly increased. The taxes imposed on this 
class of articles under the act of 1916 amounted to $155,000,000. 
Under the act of 1917 the amount collected was $212,000,000, 
Under the operation of the present bill the estimated amount 
will be $841,000,000. 

TAX ON ADMISSIONS AND DUES, 

The present tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents paid for admission 
to theaters, “ movies,” shows, and other places of amusement 
has been increased to 2 cents. If the admission is 7 cents or 
less the tax is 1 cent. An additional tax is imposed on tickets 
sold at news stands, hotels, and so forth. 

The present tax of 10 per cent on the amount paid as dues or 
membership fees to any social, athletic, or sporting club is in- 
creased to 20 per cent when such amount is in excess of $10, 

. EXCISE TAXES. 

The committee in stating the method employed in the laying of 
this class of taxes report they endeavored to select for taxation 
articles which in themselves were considered luxuries, and those 
which when sold for a large price might fairly be deemed 
luxuries. 

Increases are made on articles now taxed, and new excise 
taxes are also imposed. On automobiles the tax to be paid by 
the manufacturer when sold is increased from 3 to 10 per cent. 
On piano players, phonographs, jewelry, cameras, and sporting 
goods a like increase is made. 

On pianos, pipe organs, clocks, candy, tapestries, slot ma- 
chines, furs, yachts, paintings, statucry, and so forth, a tax of 10 
per cent is placed. Pistols and revolvers are taxed 25 per cent; 
dirks, bowie knives, and daggers, 100 per cent. A tax of 2 cents 
per gallon is levied on gasoline. 

A 20 per cent tax is imposed on carpets and rugs, on the amount 
of the sale price in excess of $5 per square yard; picture frames 
in excess 02 $10; umbrellas and parasols in excess of $4; men's 
suits and overcoats in excess of $50; women’s suits and cloaks 
in excess of $50; women’s bats in excess of $15; men’s hats in 
excess of $5; boots an< shoes in excess of $10; men's hose in 
excess of $1; women's stockings in excess of $2. Other articles 
of similar character are subject to a sale price tax. Sales price 
taxes shall be paid by the purchaser to the vendor and shall be 
paid by him to the Government. 

SPECIAL TAXES. 


In selecting special tax sources the commitfee endeavored 
to select such objects as would yield considerable revenue and 
be fairly well distributed. 

The tax on corporations is increased from 50 cents for each 
$1,000 exceeding $99,000 to $1 for each $1,000 exceeding $5,000. 
Brokers’ tax is increased from $30 to $100; on theaters the 
tax is doubled, and ranges from $50 to $200; circuses, increased 
$100 to $200; billiard rooms, increased from $5 to $10 for each 
table. Special taxes are also placed on liquor dealers and 
manufacturers of cigars and tobacco. A special tax on the 
use of automobiles is imposed; on 23 horsepower or less $10, 
28 to 30 horsepower $20, 30 to 40 horsepower $30, more than 
40 horsepower 850. 

STAMP TAXES. 


The present stamp-tax law is reenacted except that an 
increase from 7 to 8 cents per package is placed on playing 


cards. 
In this brief analysis of the bill I have not endeavored to go 
into details. Members of the House will consult ‘he text of the 
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bill for provisions relating to administration. They will also 
consult the text to understand the effect of the many defini- 
tions, exceptions, and conditions contained in the bill. For 
this purpose the able report of the committee accompanying the 
bill and the published reports of the hearings will also be 
available. 

ADVISORY TAX BOARD. 

The bill wisely provides for the creation of an advisory tax 
board to pass upon cases which may be referred to it by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Cases are constantly arising involving in many in- 
stances large sums of money in which hearings are necessary 
to ascertain and determine questions of fact and law. This 
board will sit as a court on these questions and recommend the 
appropriate findings to the determining officers. The board is 
to consist of five members, to be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES, 

In this connection it is proper to state that it is a matter to 
be regretted that the committee did not also provide for the 
creation of a joint committee, composed of Members of the 
Senate and House, on expenditures. Congress is imposing un- 
precedented taxes upon the people and appropriating immense 
sums for carrying on the war and is making no attempt to see 
whether the money is expended as designed and is providing 
no safeguards against extravagance and waste. Money pro- 
vided is turned over to officials whose primary thought is speedy 
accomplishment. That object is commendable, but without 
supervision leads to needless and 1eckless extravagance. 

Other nations act more wisely than we. Great Britain has a 
committee of Parliament on expenditures composed of 20 mem- 
bers. They are divided into various subcommittees and are re- 
quired to report from time to time, In this country we have no 
congressional supervision of expenditures. Only in flagrant 
cases, where the loss is so great as to be brought tothe attention 
of Congress, is any investigation made. In the aircraft investi- 
gation it was shown by the report of the Senate committee that 
the immense sum of $640,000,000 appropriated by Congress to 
provide our Army with aeroplanes was almost entirely wasted 
on unnecessary expenditures and fruitless experiments. In the 
Hog Island case money was squandered with a reckless extrava- 
gance never before equaled even in this country. The cost-plus 
system so generally adopted is an incentive to extravagance and 
has led to the loss of millions. The practice of the various de- 
partments of the Government of bidding against each other for 
the same material is indefensible. These things could be at least 
measurably remedied by a strict supervision of expenditures: 
The very fact that a committee is in existence whose duty it is 
to examine into the manner in which appropriations are ex- 
pended would have a salutary effect. 

We are a rich Nation and can spend more money than any 
other and can raise it more easily. But there is a limit to even 
our ability. And we are not justified in spending a single 
dollar of the people’s money needlessly. It is no justification 
or excuse to say that extravagance and waste are the necessary 
incidents of every war. Even if that were true, it is still our 
duty to use every means at our command to make the amount 
of extravagance and waste as small as possible. It is to be 
hoped that before this bill reaches its final passage a nonpartisan 
conunittee on expenditures may be added to its provisions. 


REVEXUE FROM CUSTOMS DUTIES, 


The omission by the committee to include in a bill for increas- 
ing revenue increases on duties on Imports is important and re- 
markable. From the earliest period of our history customs dues 
have formed an important part of our revenue. Now they are 
at the lowest rate in our history, the amount received is com- 
paratively very small, and yet there is no provision in this bill 
to increase our reyenue from this.source. 

Other countries engaged in the war have greatly increased 
their revenue from this source during the war period. Great 
Britain has more than doubled her revenue received from the 
tariff since the war began. z 


Revenue from customs duties of Great Britain. 
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It is estimated that the total receipts for 1918 will be about 
8460,000.000. 


In 1916 Great Britain imposed new duties of 333 per cent on 
motor cars, bicycles, musical instruments, clocks, watches, and 
so forth. New duties and large increases—in many instances 


doubled—were imposed on sugar, canned fruit, condensed milk, 


cocoa, coffee, chicory, matches, and so forth. Her present 
revenue derived from customs is about $10.22 per capita of her 
population. 

Under existing laws in the United States our revenue from 
customs duties is constantly decreasing while the amount of our 
imports is continually increasing. 


Revenue from customs dutics in United States. 


Ad 
PS Amount of Duties 
Yer. | imports. collected. | Valorem 
| Per cent. 
£312, 600, 000 18 
283,000, 000 15 
205, 60, 000 12 
2u9, 000, 00 9 
221,009,909 8 
150, 000,090 6 


With our present imports upon the basis of the tariff rate of 
1913, our revenue from that source would be for the current 
year $540,000,000 instead of $180,000,000. With an estimated 
population of 110,000,000, our revenue from the tariff is $1.63 
per capita as compared with $10.22 received by Great Britain. 

The proposition to increase our revenue from tariff duties is 
not and should not be considered a political question at this time. 
Protectionists and free traders, so called, both understand that 
the question is now primarily a question of revenue. Protec- 
tionists stand for revenue and protection. Free traders stand 
for a tariff for revenue only. Protectionists do not demand and 
do not expect a general revision of the tariff in accordance with 
their views at this time. They have always maintained that 
revenue was a necessary element in the fixing of tariff schedules. 
They have also maintained that protection of our agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial interests was a necessary ele- 
ment. They do not, however, believe it wise at this time to in- 
sist on the element of protection being considered. That will 
come up for consideration and action at the close of the war. 
But both protectionists and free traders agree on a tariff for 
revenue, and it is difficult to understand why the committce 
should ignore a source of revenue which has always been used 
during our own history and which is being used by other nations 
at this time. It is difficult to understand why our tariff, which 
is now lower in amount than it has been for many years, which 
is lower in percentage than ever before in the history of the 
Nation, and which is lower than that of any other great nation 
at this time, should not have been increased for purely revenue 
purposes. ; 

With a revenue from the tariff less than has been received for 
20 years, there is no effort made to increase it, notwithstanding 
our demand for revenue is greater than it ever was before. 
Searching for every available source, we entirely ignore this most 
easily imposed, most cheaply collected, and most lightly borne 
of all sources of revenue. 

It is probably too late to remedy the difficulty now, but if 
further revenue is required it would appear most unwise to 
neglect this easily to be obtained source. 

However large the amount of taxes imposed by this bill, and 
however great the burden imposed, it will be accepted as justi- 
fiable and necessary. We are not only the richest Nation in the 
world in accumulated wealth, but our resources and productive 
capacity are so marvelously great that we will meet this or any 
other demand for the successful prosecution of the war with- 
out serious injury or great sacrifice. It will only need a reduc- 
tion of our always extravagant expenditures, it will only de- 
mand a cutting off of needless luxuries, it will only require a 
check on waste and overindulgence to meet this or any further 
demands the Government may make upon us. 

And if it should embarrass us or even seriously burden us 
financially, what is that compared with the service and sacrifice 
we require of those we send across the seas. They must give 
up their positions, they must abandon their careers, they must 
go to hardship, discomfort, disease, and even death to serve 
their country in this the hour of its need. However great our 
burden, it does not reach the height nor depth of their sacrifice. 

It is to help and protect and bring back safely our boys, 
our loved ones, our protectors, that these taxes are im- 
posed. It is only fair and just to them that the richest Nation 
on earth should see that they shall be the best fed, the best 
clothed, the best equipped, the best cared for of all the soldiers 
engaged in this war. It is to bring about and insure this con- 
dition now and until final victory that this legislation is de- 
signed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEARNS]. 
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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, the statement has been made 
on the floor of this House that one John F. Giddings, a Republi- 
can, of Canton, Ohio, has been reported in the press as saying 
that he believes it would bring joy in Berlin if the next Congress 
should be Republican. It is reported in the press that John F. 
Giddings has been a lifelong and influential Republican, living 
in the city of Canton, Ohio. 

John F. Giddings’s name does not appear in the city directory 
of Canton, and there appears no name similar to that. Any per- 
son by the name of John F. Giddings is absolutely unknown in 
the city of Canton, Ohio.“ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is that the name that was re- 
ferred to in one of the speeches just made on the floor? 

Mr. KEARNS. That was the name given in the speech just 
made by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] a few 
moments ago, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. TREADWAY,. Mr. Chairman, in his opening address to 
the House on Friday, the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee expressed his appreciation of the work of the members 
of the committee in framing this revenue bill, especially speak- 
ing of the patriotic and nonpartisan attitude of the members 
which brought about a unanimous report. There were, naturally, 
differences of opinion expressed, many arguments used pro and 
con, but underlying it all two factors, to my view, were con- 
spicuous in bringing about the result to which the chairman re- 
ferred. One he has himself mentioned, and the other his mod- 
esty would deter him from mentioning, even if he realized how 
important it was, As a junior minority member of this great 
committee, it may not be out of place for me to say that the addi- 
tional factor in the unanimous report was the personal courtesy, 
invariable good nature, willingness to patiently hear every mem- 
ber, and the entire fairness of the distinguished chairman. [Ap- 
plause.] I feel this word is due him in the opening of my re- 
marks. 

FOUNDATION FOR THE BILL, 

On May 27 President Wilson delivered the address before 
the Congress, as the result of which the Ways and Means Com- 
inittee promptly took up the preparation of this bill. I quote 
from his address: 

Enormous loans freely spent in the stimulation of industry of almost 
every sort produce inflations and extravyagances which presently make 
the whole economic structure questionable and insecure and the very 
basis of credit is cut away. Only fair, equitably distributed taxation, 
of the widest incidence and drawing chiefly from the sources which 
would be likely to demoralize credit N their very abundance, can pre- 
vent inflation and keep oar industrial system free of speculation and 
waste. We shall naturally turn, therefore, I suppose, to war profits 
and incomes and luxuries for the additional taxes. 

A study of the bill will show that the committee has carefully 
followed his suggestions, endeavoring as far as possible to lay 
this enormous burden along the line which the President himself 
mapped out. The Secretary of the Treasury, both in the letter 
he transmitted to the committee and in his testimony before it, 
gave similar advice, and while the committee endeavored to exer- 
cise its own judgment, it realized that the Treasury suggestions 
were well deserying of most careful consideration. This bill does 
not change the law for exemption of small incomes and does not 
impose taxes upon the absolute necessaries of life. It is fair to 
say that this enormous burden falls almost entirely upon those 
who have accumulated and been successful. It is a tax on wealth 
and success, The exigencies of the times seem to justify the 
adoption at the present time of this method. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Leffingwell, in 
the course of his statement, draws attention to the fact that we 
may be approaching the point where certain rates of taxes 
might destroy business itself or the principal on which the tax 
is levied. Certainly this danger point must be avoided, and it 
has been the studious effort of the committee to avoid this very 
trouble. In order to secure these enormous returns, there must 
be a stability of principal. There must even be an allowance of 
un increase of principal or capital. We must not only not en- 
croach on principal in levying a tax, but we must go further 
and stabilize large capital. In other words, we must not de- 
stroy the confidence of the investor that a fair return may be 
secured upon his investment and that the principal itself will 
not be destroyed or confiscated. 


PATRIOTIC TAXATION, 


Many criticisms of the bill have been offered. It is proper that 
they should be, and when founded on thorough knowledge and 
information the criticisms are naturally welcomed, that correc- 
tions may, if needed, be made. 


A popular tax is an unknown quantity, and when we levy the 
largest tax ever known in history as the rate and amount levied 
increase we naturally are in absolutely the opposite 
direction from likes or dislikes which make for popularity, It 
is probably true this bill is bound to be unpopular in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of tax levied. But that is of slight con- 
sequence. If any such tax as this should be dreamed of for 
ordinary affairs of the Government, it would be likely to cause 
an uprising, provided even such an act received favorable action 
by Congress. 

But these are not ordinary times any more than this is an 
ordinary tax bill. It is not a question of popularity; it is a 
question of patriotism. It is a question of providing the sinews 
for the best support we can render to our Army and Navy. 

The American people will gladly permit their pocketbooks to 
be hard hit and their pursestrings absolutely untied in order 
that the men who compose our Army and Navy may have the 
necessary equipment for doing their work quickly and well. In 
addition to this, they will have the feeling of moral support 
piney the people have willingly responded to the necessary taxa- 
tion. 

INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES. 

In his opening remarks the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Kircuin, said, in substance, that if every bit of the resources 
of the country should be taken in the support of the war to its 
close the recuperative power of the country was so great that 
we would rise from the blow and again become the powerful 
and wealthy Nation we were at the beginning of the war. I 
heartily indorse this view. A meager sacrifice is asked of us in 
the form of dollars when compared with the supreme sacrifice 
of the men in khaki daily offering their lives on the battle field. 
Let the tax collector take our all, that victory may sooner come 
to the Stars and Stripes and that fewer lives be sacrificed in 
obtaining it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the State which I in part represent, and of 
which Jam the only member on the Ways and Means Committee, 
has very large industries. Under all the tax titles in the bill 
Massachusetts, in proportion to its population, will undoubtedly 
pay a very large share. Other New England States have cor- 
respondingly large industries affected by this bill. The pa- 
triotic spirit displayed by the persons in control of those. in- 
dustries in the present emergency is a source of great pride. 
They ask that the industries should not be unduly penalized in 
order that they may continue to do their part both in furnishing 
necessary material as well as their part of the money required 
by the Government’s stupendous operations. If a way could be 
found to secure the needed revenue without resorting to the 
high rates established by this bill, no one would be more gratified 
than myself, in view of the interests of the section which I 
represent. 

TARIFF AND CONSUMPTION TAX. 

There are two possibilities of additional revenue not included 
in this bill. One is the tariff, which it is estimated might re- 
turn seyeral hundred millions, Should this method of securing 
additional revenue be brought up for serious consideration it 
would undoubtedly bring on a partisan debate, as the tariff has 
so long been one of the chief points of difference between the 
two great political parties, As we are endeavoring in every 
way to avoid partisanship in and out of Congress to-day, this 
would, to my mind, be unfortunate, The other alternative is 
laying a consumption tax, perhaps more unpopular than any 
other form of taxation. A sales tax and a consumption tax are 
of the same nature and would reach rich and poor alike. The 
President could not have had a sales tax in mind when he 
addressed Congress on May 27. It certainly can be said that 
a consumption tax is an easy tax to lay and would be productive 
of large revenue. It will reach more directly to the masses 
than any other form contained in the present bill. In this par- 
ticular it has one feature to commend it, namely, it quite likely 
would be a means of impressing on the minds of the people the 
absolute need of the strictest economy in all details of our daily 
life. 

It is hoped that the actual revenue secured under this act 
will be more than the estimates made by the Treasury experts, 
but should it prove otherwise a consumption tax is the only 
alternative we see in view. We have carefully avolded in- 
cluding a consumption tax, not that the masses are not willing 
to pay their proportionate part, but because we were able to 
place fair burdens on those best able to carry them. 

I have, however, sufficient faith in the individual patriotism 
of our 110,000,000 people to be confident that should Congress 
find there is need of a limited consumption tax the people will 
accept it as uncomplainingly as they have other sacrifices so 
far found necessary in the conduct of the war. 
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PROPORTION OF TAXES AND BONDS. 

In view of the very complete analysis of the bill made by the 
chairman and supplemented by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpney] and other members of the committee, it is not 
my purpose to take the time of the House to deal with many 
specific items. 

I quote from the chairman's report the following: 

In determining our fiscal policy for financing the war, the first ques- 
tion that must be determined fs, What per cent of our total expendi- 
tures shall be financed by taxation and what per cent by bonds? Your 
committee has determined the proportion of the cost of the war that 
should be financed by taxation and by bonds, not upon the basis of 
previous experience, for there is no analogy in history, but upon a 
careful consideration of the effect of the fiscal policy upon the morale 
of the people, upon the inflation of prices, upon production, and with 
reference to the relative ability of the people to pay taxes now and 
after the war. 

* „ . > > * . 

At the beginning of the preparation of the new measure your com- 
mittee accepted the fiscal policy suggested by the Secretary as sound 
and determined to prepare a new revenue bill that would raise during a 
12-month period $8,000,000,000. In making the decision to recommend 
that one-third of the expenditures for the current fiscal year be raised 
by taxes and two-thirds from the sale of bonds, your committee has 
been guided by conditions existing at the present time. While your 
committee makes this recommendation for the current year it realized 
that no fixed policy as to the relation of taxes to bonds for the future 
can be determined at this time, and that the amount that should be 
raised by taxation in any given year must necessarily be determined 
after due consideration is given to business and financial conditions 
existing in such year. Your committee further adopted the policy that 
so far as practicable the $8,000,000,000 should be raised from taxes on 
incomes, excess and war profits, and luxuries and semiluxuries. 


I heartily subscribe to this view of the chairman. In times 
like these, where there is almost daily expansion of needs and 
where conditions are so constantly changing, it is very essential 
that the people and Congress both thoroughly understand that 
this bill only carries with.it the present opinion of the committee 
as to the proper proportions between bonds and taxes. 

Tax assessment must be based on ability to pay without such 
hardship as may endanger principal. We are convinced that 
the proportion we have made is a proper one and that the 
American people to-day are willing and stand ready to pay the 
assessments levied under this bill for the necessary prosecution 
of the war. In this connection I desire to read extracts from 
an editorial of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican under date of 
September 5: 

REVENUE BILL AND WAR TAXES. 


. Happily the new war revenue bill is a N is measure, having 
behind it in the House a unanimous report by the Ways and Means 
Committee. It is encouraging, too, from the viewpoint of those ad- 
ministrative officials who desire its early enactment, that the bill em- 
bodies no new principles of taxation. 

* 


. . . . . * 
The le’s pride in the fact that this is by far the largest amount 
ever ra by taxation by any nation in any year of recorded time may 
be tinged with melancholy when the Government comes after the money. 


Yet there is sound economic justification for raising one-third of the estt- 
mated expenditures of the year by tax levies, the remaining $16,000,- 
000,000 to be raised a p ic loans. Heavy taxation now, even to the 
limit of the Nation's ability to endure it, must lighten the burden of the 
public debt after the war; it must also have the effect of minimizing the 
evils of rising prees and credit inflation during the war. Pay as yo 
go” is a sound principle of war finance, in so far as it can be appl ed, 
especially in a country that has not the least expectation of profiting by 
conquests or war indemnities. Taxation of the severity now contem- 
plated, bearing heavily on the larger incomes and profits, is best for the 
poorer classes In the end, for Siig | are spared to a substantial degree the 
evils of excessive war loans and it might be of excessive issues of paper 
money. 

. b e 0 * . $ 
Our bond issues will continue so long as the war lasts, but it is to be 
remembered that whatever political or class issues they raise after the 
war, relative to taxation for the heavy interest charges, the present war 
taxation is keeping down the amount ot bonded debt which the Nation 
must carry for years after the war ends. The present revenue bill before 
Congress, requiring the collection of $8,000,000,000 this year—all money 
that will never have to be paid back—is in the most pee a t of 
the case the most justifiable kind of war finance. It should, finally, 
have the effect of making the people more careful to check extravagance, 
to eliminate waste, to be thrifty and calculating in expenditure. For 
with these taxes in sight they must know what is coming to them. 


The luternal-revenue statistics readily show large increase 
in profits in certain lines of industry over the prewar period. 
There can be no logical or sound argument why these profits, 
directly resulting from the war, should not bear the heaviest 
burden of payment for the war. The choice of method, whether 
under the title of excess profits or war profits, will naturally 
aid the Government in securing the larger amount of taxation. 
What proportion might be proper as between bonds and taxes 
at some future time is not a consideration to-day. The people 
have the ability to pay at the present time, and it is on that 
principle that the committee has made the division in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Those in favor of larger bond issues and lower taxation fail 
to comprehend the tremendous payments that will be required 
of future generations. As has already been shown, the interest 
charges alone will in the future be more than the entire ex- 
penses of the Government prior to the war. Then, too, history 


proves the prediction that following a war there is sure to come 
business depression. We therefore must not burden the future 
with too heavy a load. It is a sound financial doctrine that 
having to-day the ability to pay, we should meet as large a pro- 
portion of the obligation on a “ pay-as-you-go ” basis as possible. 

Personally, I should have preferred to have seen the original 
rate of normal tax decided upon by the committee left in the 
bill. The normal tax in the act of 1916 was 2 per cent; in the 
act of 1917 2 per cent more was added, making the total 4 per 
cent; and we now haye tripled that total, making it 12 per cent, 
which is a very large increase. I do not think it would have 
been considered necessary were it not that the higher the rate 
of the normal tax, the more the advantage to be secured in the 
purchase of the fourth and approaching issue of liberty bonds, 
which are not subject to the normal tax. 

EFFECT OF HIGH TAX RATES ON CAPITAL, 


I desire to further refer to the possibility of destroying capital 
in high tax rates. We can only try out this problem, hoping we 
have not overstepped the limit either in dealing with individual 
incomes or corporations. ‘The higher brackets leave a sufficiently 
wide margin from income for personal needs of individuals and 
their familles, while both in the excess-profits and war-profits 
schedules the percentages left to large business corporations 
seem ample for business needs. In one schedule we actually 
take capital, and it is a source of considerable debate whether 
in taxation capital itself should be taken or confiscated. I 
refer to the estate tax. Rates in this schedule run from 8 to 40 
per cent, with an allowance of $50,000. This tax will be par- 
ticularly hard on estates in Massachusetts. In the first place, 
there are in Massachusetts and New England many very large 
fortunes, not of mushroom growth of war industries but con- 
servative business growth and accumulation, extending through 
one or more generations in a family. Such form of tax as is 
levied against these estates should rightly accrue to the State 
rather than to the Federal Government, but recognizing the 
prior claim of the Government, this fact must be overlooked. 

We have in our State an inheritance tax, as well as corpora- 
tion, partnership, and income taxes, in many respects supple- 
menting the taxes in this bill. The net estate of a citizen of 
Massachusetts of over five millions, according to appraisal, 
would be taxed on that amount at the rate of 30 per cent, or 
one and one-half millions. The State levies its tax on the ap- 
praisal, which would be five millions, rather than the three and 
one-half millions available or actually in the hands of the exec- 
utors. This would add a very large proportionate rate to the 
tax, with nearly one-third of the capital taken from the ap- 
praisal. Another feature particularly hard is on the educa- 
tional and charitable institutions abounding in New England, 
and especially in Massachusetts. This bill does not exempt 
bequests or residuary estates lef: to such institutions. Educa- 
tion will therefore suffer and charitable institutions be deprived 
of amounts intended by the legatee for the direct benefit of 
their bounty. I might add that. the inheritance tax in Massa- 
chusetts specifically exempts “charitable, educational, or reli- 
gious societies or institutions, and trusts for charitable purposes 
to be carried out in Massachusetts.” 

EXEMPTION OF SOLDIERS’ ESTATES. 


There is still another very deserving exemption from the 
estate tax which should be proposed. The estates of men who 
die in the service ought not to be subject to this tax. They have 
made the supreme sacrifice, and those whom they leave behind 
ought to be allowed to receive the full benefit of such property 
as the men in the service may have been possessed of. 

MASSACHUSETTS INCOME TAX. 


Within the past three years Massachusetts has passed a com- 
paratively high income tax both on earned and unearned in- 
comes, and with a very great increase both in the normal and 
surtaxes under this bill the income tax upon citizens of Massa- 
chusetts will be a particularly high one. It would almost seem 
to me that a marked revision in the statutes of the State will 
be essential as a result of the passage of this bill, but in what 
way the State can change its laws and meet its obligations is a 
difficult problem for its tax experts and legislators to solve. It 
is additionally difficult in view of the enormous increase in all 
forms of municipal expenses. The State has never flinched in 
its full duty and will not now, either in bearing its burdens of 
taxation or providing its best mer for military service. The 
records of the Army overseas and the conduct of the New Eng- 
land divisions are significant evidence of the important part the 
Bay State is ever ready to play in the Nation's welfare. 

TAX ON ADVERTISING. 


I desire to call attention to one omission in the special taxes, 
and which I hope will be corrected when the bill is before us 
for amendment. This, in proportion to the total amounts 
secured under the bill, will seem somewhat trivial, but as spe- 
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cial taxes have been laid wherever there seemed to be proper 
reason therefor the item to which I desire to call attention is 
worthy of consideration. 

A very large business has grown up throughout the country 
of outdoor advertising. This takes the form of enormous bill- 
boards and electric signs, and also advertisements in street 
cars. Every year we see an increase in this development. 
There is hardly an available spot which can attract attention 
from car windows of a railway train or along a highway which 
is not plastered with the announcement of the kind of pills you 
should take, the tires you should buy, or the theaters you 
should atténd, or other similar gratuitous advice. No important 
street of a city at night is free from electric devices, some of 
them almost making one dizzy with whirligig movements, giving 
similar suggestions. No street car is complete that is not simi- 
larly labeled. This is a proper business enterprise, but it is at 
the same time a suitable source of taxation for the Government. 
Several million dollars could be secured from this source with- 
out injury to the business itself. 

It is argued as there is no tax on newspaper or magazine ad- 
vertising there should not be on this form, These interests have 
been hard hit by the adoption of the zone system, which is of 
itself a tax. Further, I maintain the class of advertising I am 
referring to differs from newspaper or periodical advertising in 
that all but blind people are forced to see it whether they so de- 
sire or not, whereas when printer's ink is used you need not 
read “ads and all“ unless you so desire. 

Attention may rightly be called to the simplification of the 
revenue acts by combining the acts of 1916 and 1917 with this 
bill. Such an act must necessarily be considerably complicated 
and difficult to understand, but those who will have occasion to 
study its provisions will, I am sure, be gratified to find that 
practically all the provisions of the revenue acts to date are 
within the covers of this bill. 

The hearings before the committee were very full and com- 
plete, and certainly the chairman of the committee gave all volun- 
teers every opportunity to present their views. If any criti- 
cism was to be offered it might be said that the representatives 
of the largest business interests in the country did not seem dis- 
posed to lay their views before us as freely as we would have 
liked. The committee itself, to my mind, overlooked one line of 
inquiry that might have produced some interesting facts. 


EXTRAVAGANT EXPENDITURES. 


Efforts were made at various times to secure witnesses of 
the kind to which I refer, but without success. We should have 
directed a line of inquiry toward excessive war profits on Gov- 
ernment contracts. It is very apparent that in the hasty con- 
struction of some of the cantonments and camps and in govern- 
mental supplies enormous profits have been made, There are 
men in the service and civilians who could have thrown light on 
this situation. Occasional light has been thrown, as, for in- 
stance, the expenditure of a large part of $640,000,000 appro- 
priated for airplanes with no practical results. Added to this 
was the apparent effort to deceive the people by sending broad- 
cast illustrations of a kind of plane not intended to rise from 
the ground and used merely by students first learning to oper- 
ate machines. These planes bear the title of Penguin, and were 
represented as at an American aviation field in France. As 
early as March 28 the statement was made throughout the coun- 
try that “aeroplane bodies, such as those pictured, are ready 
for shipment to France, though hundreds have already been 
shipped and thousands upon thousands will soon follow.” 

There are two things the American public will not stand for. 
One is deception in matters pertaining to the war and the wel- 
fare of our men. The other is unnecessary extravagance. We 
may be prodigal in expenditure, possibly even lavish, but we will 
demand results. Extrayaganee combined with no results will 
not be permitted. Such inquiries as I am referring to might 
have brought information going to show that certain of the 
largest appropriations could have been somewhat reduced. This 
is only supposition, as we were not able to have the witnesses 
before us. It seems to me it would have been wise to have 
instituted such an inquiry for two purposes, either to have 
found that there are people more anxious to be profiteers than 
patriots or proven them to have been truly patriots. 

A UNITED COUNTRY. 

Mr. Chairman, the men in the service are the ones performing 
the highest duties and éxhibiting the greatest patriotism. The 
women of the country, the mothers, the sisters, the wives, the 
sweethearts, the daughters are a solid phalanx behind the lines. 
Their sacrifices and their works have placed their sex on a high 
pinnacle. The men of affairs, whose duty is here rather than 
“over there,” have added to the unity of effort and purpose of 
our entire people. The executive and legislative branches of the 


Government but supplement the wishes of the people in the 
harmonious effort we are making for our country’s success. 

This bill represents the best thought and study of the Ways 
and Means Committee. No member, from the respected chair- 
man to the lowest minority member, would claim perfection for 
it; but if it will produce the required revenue, if it will aid in 
the successful prosecution of the war, if it will hasten by one day 
victory for our colors, if it will provide a better equipment cither 
in arms or supplies for our Army and Navy, if it will save the life 
of one boy overseas, if it will ameliorate the suffering of a 
wounded soldier, if it will benefit the families of those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice, the peopie of the country will stand 
back of the Congress in the passage of this act and will say, 
“Here are our eight billions of revenue; we give it to you wil- 
lingly ; use it judiciously, and when expended, if more is needed, 
come again.” Patriotism and victory for Uncle Sam are to-day 
synonymous terms in the hearts of the American people. I[Ap- 
plause. ] i 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert certain ex- 
tracts and quotations to which I referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to insert certain references and extracts, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the two things most needed by the Government to win 
this war are men and money. The measures providing for the 
man power of the Nation have been enacted into law. Under 
these acts it is the purpose of the War Department to put an 
drmy of 5,000,000 men in France at an early date. The patri- 
otic citizenship of the Republic will respond nobly to the call for 
more men to end the war quickly and victoriously. 

This war, like all wars, is a merciless taskmaster and an ex- 
travagant spender when dealing with money needed to provide 
for its needs; but, sirs, when we contemplate the sacrifices being 
made by the soldiers of America on the battle fields of France, 
no good citizen will complain at the payment of taxes to sustain 
the Army in its most trying moments. The complaint about tax 
measures usually are not directed at the amount of tax levied, 
but at inequities that arise in the administration of the various 
provisions of the law. It is almost a superhuman task to raise 
the amount of revenue required to be met by this bill without 
inequities arising, and no doubt many such will be found when 
the bill has been enacted into law. 

But we can all truthfully say that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have given this measure their most careful considera- 
tion and have presented us a measure, upon the whole, far bet- 
ter than we had anticipated could be devised in the length of 
time granted them by the circumstances. They are to be con- 
gratulated upon presenting a measure that repeals and supplants 
all previous acts so that the people who are required to make 
the returns may the better understand what is required of them. 
The rate of taxation upon incomes, war profits, and excess profits 
is greatly increased. 

This will meet the approval of the best citizens of the country, 
who at this time are not thinking of money making or the 
amassing of great fortunes, but are thinking of the welfare of 
their country and of their sons across the sea, who are fighting, 
bleeding, and dying for the preseryation of the best form of 
government on earth. 

I venture the assertion that there is not a man on the com- 
mittee nor a Member of this House who, if it were possible in 
this bill, would drive out of business forever the war profiteers 
who have sprung into existence so recently, and at the same time 
would not intentionally do a particle of injustice to honest 
business. 

Those who make large sums of money out of reasonable profits 
during the war are not profiteers and should not be injured or 
destroyed in an effort to rid the Nation of profiteering pirates. 
The war profiteers are those who are so devoid of conscience 
and love of country that they are willing to take advantage of 
the conditions brought about by the war and levy tribute upon 
the soldiers and citizens of the Nation by taking excessive profits 
for the things they must buy. They charge their own Govern- 
ment excessive prices for the things needed to win the war and 
gleefully boast of how they are making their fortunes while the 
times are good. God may forgive them, but the American people 
never. 

The people of my State, like those of other States in the 
Union, have responded patriotically to every call made upon 
them for men and for money, but, Mr. Chairman, there exists a 
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discrimination against the people of my State in reference to 
freight rates, not brought about by any provision of this bill 
nor by any act of the Director General of Railroads, which 
the provisions of this bill will add as an additional burden. Prior 
to the order of the Director General putting into effect the 
increase of 25 per cent on freight rates the railroads that 
traverse my State put into force a 28 per cent increase in 
rates, so that the increase of 25 per cent ordered by the 
Director General makes more than a 50 per cent increase above 
the rates in effect in Oklahoma prior to the 25th day of 
March, 1918. 

From an investigation made of the effect of these rates the 
discrimination against the people of my State can be illustrated 
as follows: ; 

Cattle can be shipped from Purcell, Okla., to Fort Worth, 
Tex., and shipped back us dressed meat, making a total distance 
of 342 miles, for 58 cents per 100 pounds, which is only 73 cents 
more than the charge for shipping the cattle to Oklahoma City 
and the dressed meat back to Purcell, a distance of 67 miles. If 
the cattle be shipped from Wayne, Okla., instead of Purcell, a 
station 40 miles from Oklahoma City and 164 miles from Fort 
Worth, Tex., the rate would be 14 cents per 100 pounds less 
if the slaughtering is done at Fort Worth, than if done at the 
packing plant at Oklahoma City. Pauls Valley, Okla., can 
obtain meats at Fort Worth, Tex., 150 miles away, at T} cents 
per 100 pounds cheaper than meat slaughtered at Oklahoma 
City, which is only 55 miles from Pauls Valley. 

A farmer at Shawnee, Okla., slaughtering his cattle can ship 
the hides and market them at Kansas City, 380 miles away, at a 
rate of only 14 cents above that to Oklahoma City, 36 miles 
distant. A farmer at Chandler, Okla., can ship to Kansas City, 
333 miles, for one-half cent cheaper than he can to Oklahoma 
City, a distance of only 48 miles. : 

Crude oil shipped from Perry, Okla., to Kansas City, a dis- 
tance of 302 miles, can be shipped for exactly the same freight 
rate that is charged for shipping the oil to Sapulpa, Okla., a 
distance of 96 miles. 

The rate on ice for 50 miles in Oklahoma is increased 9 cents, 
or 80 per cent in all. Under the new rates ice can be shipped 
from Wellington, Kans., a distance of 48 miles, to Pond Creek, 
Okla., for only one-half cent per 100 pounds more than ice 
shipped from Enid, Okla., to Pond Creek, Okla., a distance of 
20 miles. 

Canned goods can be shipped from Davenport, Iowa, in car- 
load lots to Kansas City, Mo., thence in less than carload lots 
to Adair, Okla., at a total rate of 73 cents per 100 pounds, while 
the same goods shipped to Muskogee, Okla., and distributed 
from Muskogee, in less than carload lots to the same place, must 
pay a rate of 76.5 cents, while Adair, Okla., is only 49 miles 
from Muskogee, Okla., and is 204 miles from Kansas City. The 
same canned goods can be shipped from the Iowa factory through 
Kansas City on the 73 cents total freight rate to Bushyhead, 
Okla., less than carload lots, a distance of 224 miles, while the 
same goods shipped 38 miles in less than carload lots from 
Tulsa, Okla., costs 74 cents per 100 pounds. 

Corn shipped from Vinita, Okla., to Hollis, Okla., a distance 
of 362 miles, costs 24 cents more per 100 pounds than if it goes 
664 miles to Chicago. 

Scrap iron from Bartlesville, Okla., to Muskogee, Okla., a dis- 
tance of 101 miles, costs 3.6 cents more per 100 pounds than from 
Bartlesville, Okla., to Kansas City, a distance twice as great. 

Fresh meats can be shipped from Wichita, Kans., through 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to Ardmore, Okla., on a rate of 67.5 cents, 
while fresh meats from Oklahoma City, Okla., to Ardmore, 
Okla., costs 66.5 cents. The distance from Wichita, Kans., to 
Ardmore is 271 miles, while the distance from Oklahoma City 
to Ardmore is 100 miles. 

These are just a few examples showing the effect of the 28 
per cent raise made by the railroad companies subsequent to 
March 25, 1918, and prior to the order of the Director General 
increasing all freight rates 25 per cent, upon the people of the 
State of Oklahoma. This condition has been brought to the at- 
tention of the rate-fixing department of the Director General’s 
office, but up to the present time no general relief has been 
granted. We have confidence that these rates will be adjusted 
so as not to discriminate against our State, but our people are 
earnestly insisting that Oklahoma shall not be discriminated 
against and that early action is an urgent necessity in view of 
the present conditions in that State. After the railroads were 
taken over by the Government it was found to be necessary to 
increase all rates 25 per cent, and the people have not com- 
plained, although they have felt the heavy burden imposed. 
The people realize that it Is imperative that we win the war, 
and they want it won quickly and not in piecemeal. In view 
of the increase in freight rates since the passage of the last tax 


measure, I am constrained to believe that the rate of taxation 
on freight transportation should be reduced from 3 to 2 per cent. 
This reduction, while infinitesimal when compared with the 
amount to be raised by the entire bill, will save a burden on the 
consumers of $38,351,511.54 annually and at the same time raise 
$2,788,182 more revenue than the 3 per cent rate without the 
25 per cent increase in freight rates. In other words, the taxes 
in this bill on transportation should not overburden the people 
of the Nation, and in making the leyy we should keep in mind 
the results of the increase in rates. 

At the proper time I shall offer an amendment reducing the 
rate of taxation on freight transportation from 3 per cent, as 
provided in the bill, to 2 per cent, 

The tax on passenger fares is high enough, and I am glad to 
know that no increase is provided in the bill and that the Direc- 
tor General has requested that the tax rate be made uniform so 
that universal mileage may be issued. 

This will meet the commendation of the traveling public who, 
under the present congested conditions, travel under great hard- 
ships. The recent order of the Director General, requiring cour- 
teous treatment of the employees toward the public, met a hearty 
appreciation from the people generally. 

In view of the attitude of employees toward the public after 
the Government took over the control of the roads the order was 
timely. 

Years ago a great railroad magnate in an unguarded moment 
gave expression to the thought “ the public be damned,” and his 
employees proceeded to conduct themselves accordingly. A timid 
country woman, with a little tow-headed boy, went up to the 
ticket window and asked when the train would arrive, and re- 
ceived such a curt and insuiting answer that marred all the 
anticipated pleasure of her journey. The little tow-headed boy 
resented deeply the treatment and never could outgrow the 
impression received. Thousands of little boys like him have 
grown to manhood, and they are to be found in the legislative 
taa, on the bench, on commissions and boards throughout the 

vation. 

They have tried to forget, but it has been hard. Thousands 
have served upon the juries of the land, and they found it hard 
to forget. The timid country woman in her calico dress and 
sunbonnet paid back in coin that was free and unlimited. 

The sacrifices we make now will bring sweet memories in the 
future years when we contemplate the mighty struggle we 
passed through for the preservation of the Republic. The. 
greater the sacrifice the more we shall enjoy the recollection 
of duty well done. 

When the war is over great tasks will still confront us, and the 
trying ordeal through which we are passing will the better pre- 
pare us for future emergencies. America must take her place 
in the world’s affairs whether willingly or not. America can 
never remain concerned only with internal domestic affairs. 
Her statesmen and her people must enlarge their vision and pre- 
pare to solve world-wide problems. Her great financiers and 
business men must prepare to meet the trade demands of the 
whole world. Our people are offering upon the altar of the 
Nation their wealth and their loved ones to suppress the military 
junkers of Prussia, who for all time can never wash from their 
foul hands the innocent blood of the millions sent to an untimely 
death by a proud, despicable Emperor who must eventually 
meet the fate that awaits the damned. 

Mr. Chairman, America did not start this war, but the United 
States is going to end it. [Applause.] Yes; we are going to end 
it as quickly as possible, but not until the soil of Germany shall 
feel the pressure of the hob-nailed shoes of America’s victorious 
soldiers and military autocracy is laid low in the dust of 
humility, 

When the last charge is made and the last gun fired in this 
war may its departing echo be the last belligerent sound to fall 
upon human ears until time shall be no more. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Mingesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, to win this wer 
completely and speedily should be the sole purpose and the sole 
endeavor of every American citizen. To accomplish that end, 
one of the things we should do is to see that those in this coun- 
try who labor and who are doing the Nation’s work at home 
shall be treated fairly ; shall be treated decently; shall, in fact, 
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be given those working conditions that will conduce to efficiency 
and well-being. 

I am led to discuss this afternoon, with that thought in view, 
a department of this Government that is served by the greatest 
number of employees and workers in any branch of the Govern- 
ment service, a department that intimately touches every citi- 
zen. In presenting these remarks I desire it to be distinctly 
understood that I am impelled by a sense of obligation to the 
country we serve and to the workers of that country whose 
welfare we should ever seek to protect. 

At this time—at any time—criticism of a public official is 
justified only when the public welfare requires it. Especially 
is this true respecting one who has attained great heights of 
power. The condition to which our Postal Service has been 
brought—forced there, as it appears, by an unrelenting and 
oppressive system inaugurated by the present Postmaster Gen- 
eral—has become a menace to the Nation’s business, to the well- 
being of our people, and to the welfare of the several hundred 
thousand employees in his charge. Such a menace, grave in 
character and nation-wide in influence, demands immediate 
attention. 

From almost the beginning of the Burleson administration 
we have known something was wrong in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Recent evidence discloses that conditions there have be- 
come critical. The mail system that serves every business, 
every humble fireside, every brave soldier boy at the front has 
steadily declined in efficiency, and further demoralization is 
in prospect. Letters sent either fail to arrive or arrive after 
exasperating delay. It is an everyday, a common, occurrence 
for letters once posted never to be heard of again. The busi- 
hess of the country is dependent upon a speedy and certain 
mail service. The spirit and morale of our soldiers at war—at 
war in a distant part of the world—rest upon those words of 
love and cheer that come from the folks at home. Society itself 
is held together by the interchange of messages and thought 
through the means of communication now in the hands of the 
Postmaster General. These critical days require that mail 
service be even more speedy, more certain, than in quiet times 
of peace, when not so much is at stake. And yet on every 
hand I find business men complaining of the mail service; fam- 
ilies have tried in vain to communicate with absent members; 
and many a soldier boy in the land “over there” has waited 
in vain for the messages sent by a loving mother, messages Mr. 
Burleson’s system failed to deliver. Travelers returning from 
the war zone have ever stated that our soldier boys’ single com- 
plaint is their failure to receive mail from home. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma), Does the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Do not do that! 

Mr. BLANTON. I asked the gentleman to yield to a question. 
He is attacking a Cabinet officer of the land. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. He ought to be attacked. 

Mr. BLANTON. I submit he is attacking him unjustly. If the 
gentleman will yield to a civil question—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will not yield to a question, 
because I have not the time. If the gentleman wants to make 
a point of no quorum, that is his affair. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think there should be more Members here 
to hear this attack upon a Cabinet officer. 

Mr. CANNON. I would be glad if we were all here. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think there is a good reason for the delay 
of the mail sent abroad. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the point $ 


of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] Sixty- 
eight Members are present. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves 
that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I hope the committee will vote that propo- 
sition down, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, to save the time of the com- 
mittee I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point can not be withdrawn now. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my motion, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, that the committee do now 
rise. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that 


The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that the 
hoes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. Harrison 
of Mississippi and Mr. SHerrey to act as tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. Those in favor of the motion to rise will 
pass through the tellers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 1, 


| noes 89. 


The CHAIRMAN. Only 90 Members are present, not a quo- 
rum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not interrupt a roll call. 

vs BLANTON. I would like to ask if this is a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
call. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to know what the vote is on. 
eee The Clerk will proceed with the ealling of 

e roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Aswell Freeman 


The gentleman can not interrupt the roll 


LaGuardia 
Lea, Cal, 
Lee, Ga. 
Lehlbach 
Linthicum 
Lufkin 
Lundeen 
Lunn Schall 
McAndrews Scott, Pa. 
McCormick Scully 
McFadden Shackleford 
McLaughlin, Mich.Slem 
pcemore Smal 


Gard 


Sanders, La. 
Garland 


Santord 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Caldwell 


Aynn 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goodwin, Ark. 


W eae 
Smith, T. F. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Sterling, III. 
Stevenson 
Stiness 

Strong 
Sullivan 


Hamilton, N. v. 
Harrison, Va. Montague 
Haskell Mott 
Hayden Mudd 
Hayes Neely 
Heaton Nelson 
Heflin Nicholls, S. C. 
Heintz Nolan 

Hicks Norton 

Hood Oliver, Ala. 
Howard Oliver, N. X. 
Olney 
O’Shaunessy 
Dretetreet 


‘Templeton 
Tinkham 


Husted 
Hutchinson 
Treland 
Johnson, xy 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 


Williams 
Wilson, III. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winslow 
Wise 

Woods, Iowa 
Wright 


Ellsworth 
Emerson 
Estopinal 
Fairchild, G. W. 
Farr 


Robinson 

Francis Rodenberg 

The committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having under consideration the reve- 
nue bill (H. R. 12863), found itself without a quorum, where- 
upon he caused the roll to be called, when 239 Members, a 
quorum, answered to their nanies, and he reported the names of 
the absentees to be printed in the Journal and RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The com- 
mittee will resume its session. 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session, with Mr. 
Saunpers of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mrr- 
LER] will proceed, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
inquire how much time I have remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 25 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. These conditions came from 
causes, and the causes are not hard to find. Investigation dis- 
closes that the mail service is demoralized, a demoralization 
that results from a severe, even harsh, treatment? of 300,000 
postal employees under the system now in operation in the 
Post Office Department and from certain policies adopted that 
seem to ignore all consideration of efficiency, 
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We who knew Mr. Burleson before he became Postmaster 

General expected he would administer that office along the 
narrowest and most bitterly partisan lines. We were in no 
sense disappointed. He is the arch politician of the time. He 
can see no proposition except in a bitterly partisan way. If 
any of you are in doubt, ask anyone who served with him in 
Congress. When, therefore, Mr. Burleson stepped into his high 
office, we smiled as he promptly announced there was some- 
thing wrong with the bookkeeping of his predecessor. It will 
be remembered Mr. Hitchcock during the last Republican ad- 
ministration had perfected the Postal Service so that it was 
not only supremely efficient but, for the first time in its history, 
self-supporting. This was too much for Mr. Burleson; he could 
not stand for any Republican to have that credit. So he 
jumped into the press, charging there was a deficit for the 
year 1911 of $732,301.90 instead of a surplus of $219,118.12, as 
claimed by Hitchcock. Of course, we all knew Hitchcock was 
right and Burleson was wrong. We smiled, because Burleson 
was coming up to expectations. There is no satisfaction that 
equals the one we feel when we see a man come up to expecta- 
tions. 
Our smile broadened considerably when his first annual re- 
port appeared. In that he claimed great credit for a surplus 
in the year ending June 30, 1913. Having pushed his prede- 
cessor off the roost of successfully handling the Post Office De- 
partment, he promptly perched himself thereon and began to 
crow wildly. 

In that report he said that at last the department, under his 
wise management, had become self-supporting for the year re- 
ferred to, and the subsequent year each showed a surplus. It 
never oecurred to him that eight months of that first year 
were under Mr. Hitchcock, and the other four must of neces- 
sity have been but a continuance of his system, as Mr. Burle- 
sou had only taken office and was completely absorbed in firing 
Republican postmasters right and left, and putting in both de- 
serving and undeserving Democrats. 

Shortly after Mr. Burleson took office, a Member of this 
House, receiving many telegrams from postmasters in his dis- 
trict that they had been summarily ordered to resign, though 
their terms of office had not expired, called on the Postmaster 
General and protested. He was suavely informed that while 
theretofore the Post Office Department had been conducted on 
party lines, now a new era had dawned, and the department 
would be conducted on a purely business and nonpartisan basis. 
The Congressman grinned and replied: “ Burleson, tell that to 
some one who does not know you; do not waste it on me.” 

The year ending June 30, 1915, found Mr. Burleson in a 
dilemma. Twist as he might, and juggle as he would, there 
stared in his face a deficit of $11,000,000. He could not rub it 
out; he could not wipe it out. So he dodged it. He serenely 
attributed it to the war in Europe. Just how the war in Europe 
in 1915 could affect the postal receipts and expenditures in 
America is not easy to see. If this war in Europe ends before 
Burleson’s term expires, and the postal deficit continues, as it 
will, Burleson will be in a devil of a fix. 

Let no one be deceived by the announced policy of the Presi- 
dent that certain classes of postmasters are to be selected under 
the civil service. The President may have proposed, but Burle- 
son has disposed. The Burleson system has the matter well in 
hand. In the first place, the policy was not made operative 
until all Republicans had been eliminated and Democrats ap- 
pointed. Then Burleson’s rules omitted all reappointments 
from the civil-service test. In other words, all Democratic 
postmasters could be sure of holding their jobs as long as they 
did not steal or die. But the Burleson system went much 
further. It required the Civil Service Commission to place a 
representative of Burleson on the examining board of three, 
who will, naturally, dominate the board and, in addition to 
that, the method of marking, the percentage to be given for 
this, that, and the other, all prescribed by Burleson, enable the 
Postmaster General to keep the appointments well in hand. 

The Civil Service Commission has been made an agency of 
the Postmaster General, its freedom destroyed, and its capacity 
to act justly and fairly taken away. I wish to state, however, 
that it is my opinion that the First Assistant Postmaster General 
is doing his best to act fairly and. impartially, but the system 
under which he works prevents that general result. The un- 
holy fruit of this system is already beginning to appear. In a 
Massachusetts city the man who stood highest in the examina- 
tion.Mr. Burleson declined to appoint because the man had 
partisan proclivities—in other words, because he was a Re- 
publican. The next man on the list was a faithful Democrat, 
therefore devoid of partisanship, and se was appointed. The 
Wheeling Intelligencer says: 


If there is any de ent of the public service that should be free 
ha partisan spoil it is that which administers to the convenience of 


e business interests of the country and promotes the ter unity of 
the —.— through the distribution of the agencies of intelligence and 
the larger intercourse of the peoples of the different States by letter 
communication. All of these 


beneficent features he (Burleson) has 
8 by the most brazen contempt of the ordinary } 

ts imposed on his department, and utter disregard of the 
commonest tical decencies. His has been the most shameful record 
the greatest scandal on American Government. Strong words? Ali 
true, and the worst part of the record still unread. 

Inquiry discloses that the greatest cause of inefficiency in the 
Postal Service is the Burleson system’s treatment of its em- 
ployees. The great characteristic of this system, and that 
which has demoralized the Postal Service, is the attitude of 
Burleson toward all men and women who work, toward the 
300,000 employees whose fortunes and whose welfare are in the 
hollow of his hand. Almost at once the system attacked postal 
employees with undisguised vigor. Apparently to see workers 
well paid, contented, and in high spirits, doing their best, annoys 
greatly the head of this system. That sight he does not propose 
to see if he can help it. A little thing like an act of Congress 
does not bother Burleson very much. 

His system is always restive under restraint. A few years 
ago Congress, after full consideration, increased the pay of 
rural mail carriers from $1,100 to $1,200 per year for standard 
routes. The Burleson system had ordered the rural carriers 
to refrain from all activity toward Members of Congress to 
secure the increase. This notwithstanding Congress had in 
1912 passed a law specifically giving all postal employees this 
right. Imagine Burleson’s rage when Congress granted this 
most deserved increase. But he was not to be beaten. By a 
cunning device, such as only a mind like his could produce, he 
found a way to defeat the will of Congress, and the rural car- 
riers did not get the increase. They were thus robbed of about 
$3,000,000, The next year Congress, with some spirit, passed a 
resolution that compelled the Postmaster General to obey the 
law and grant this increase. In his next annual report Burle- 
son gives this insult to Congress: - 

The diference between this amount and the audited surplus is due 
largety to payments made in 1917 to rural carriers in excess of com- 
pensation earned under the law forservices performed in 1915. These 
payments, in the nature of a gratuity, were made pursuant to an act 
of Congress, 

Gratuity, indeed! It was salary due them under an act of 
Congress and which Burleson had illegally withheld. Congress 
made the system disgorge, and it hurt. Remember, these rural 
carriers are men then earning, as all the evidence disclosed, 
scarcely $25 a month after paying for their horse feed and other 
expenses. 

The Post Office bill recently passed by Congress grants an in- 
crease of pay to the rural carriers. The Burleson system ve- 
hemently protested against this increase; but the Republicans, 
joined by many Demoerats, put it through. Likewise, the sys- 
tem arbitrarily reduced the salaries of collectors in the City 
Delivery Service from $1,200 to $1,000 a year, and continued 
this practice even after Congress ordered the proper salaries 
restored. Boys delivering special-delivery letters had been re- 
ceiving S cents each, as provided by law, but the system could 
not endure seeing a boy earn the whole § cents the patron had 
placed on the letter for the purpose, so it put the boys on a 
miserly salary or substituted for them one of its favorite con- 
tract systems. Anyone who gets a special-deliyery letter now 
in advance of the regular mail is in great luck. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] Substitutes for carriers who, in hope 
some day of steady employment, had been hanging between life 
and starvation, getting 30 cents an hour when they worked, 
were shoved a little nearer starvation by Burleson’s system, 
which cut their scanty wages to 273 cents per hour. City letter 


carriers and post-office clerks were arbitrarily robbed of their 


holidays until Congress came to their rescue. A cheap-labor 
contract system, without regard to efficiency, always looks good 
to Burleson’s system. It has tried its best to have established 
such a system in place of the present rural carrier system. That 
system has been put into operation in the star-route service, and 
all the world knows how fearfully that has deteriorated. 

Repressive measures of all kinds have been put into effect. 
Privileges enjoyed by the employees, making their work more 
agreeable and life more pleasant, have all been taken away, and 
now men are chained to their work, cowed, and browbeaten. 
Burleson’s system has ruthlessly discharged aged Civil War vet- 
erans, ridiculing as sickening sentimentality any sympathy 
shown for such unfortunates. 

When the National Guard was sent to the Mexican border in 
1916 many members were in the Postal Service, and the system 
compelled them, although engaged in protecting their country on 
the border, to resign from the Postal Service, and thus deprived 
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their families often of their only means of subsistence. In my 


own. State was one ease of a postmaster of a third- 
class office. He went with the Guard to the border, and was 
compelled by Burleson to resign, leaving a wife and four small 
children practically without any means of support. On one 
occasion a letter carrier asked for leave to attend his father’s 
funeral and was refused. 

The Burleson system requires that its lieutenants throughout 
the country reflect the Burleson mind in their attitude to the 
employees under them. Thus it is almost a capital offense for a 
postmaster to be on good terms with the employees of the office. 
There is no way for a postmaster or field superintendent to 
secure smiling favor at the throne like earning a reputation 
for harsh and exacting treatment of employees. Under such a 
system is there any wonder that the service has deteriorated? 

The Burleson system now demands that Congress repeal the 
act of 1912, giving postal employees the right to petition Con- 
gress and its Members. This is in keeping with its. views 
toward people who work and in keeping with that which has 
been done in its department. Formerly the Postmaster General 
received the representatives of the employees, talked things 
over with them, and friendly relations existed. But no such 
situation with Burleson. When the representatives of the em- 
ployees called to see him he refused to receive them, and the 
Burleson system throughout shut the doors against all repre- 
sentatives of employees. 

Mr. Burleson can not endure any organization of his em- 
ployees. For years there have been four large organizations 
of postal employees to advance their interests, to advance their 
welfare, and promote efficiency of service. They are the Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, Post Office 
Clerks, and- Rural Carriers. After five years of the Burleson 
system there is not much left of them. Whenever any of their 
officers were bold enough to speak up for their rights such. 
officers have been promptly eliminated from the service. Thus 
the president of the Rural Carriers’ Association, the president 
of the way Mail Clerks’ Association, and the secretary of 
the Post Office Clerks’ Association, whose only offense was to 
call the department's attention to certain injustices, were sùm- 
marily discharged. The system’s attitude toward these associa- 
tions is displayed in the Postmaster General’s recent annual 
report. After a two-page attack on these organizations he says: 

These organizations hold 7 —.— and State conventions aes some: 
blish journals. The time of these conventions and the space in these 
—— nals are devoted almost entirely to matters of selfish interest. 

How monstrous! What a crime! These men are even work- 
ing to help themselves in the world. Selfish, indeed! Alas! 
that any employees of that department should ever have a selfish 
thought when they are under the Great Albert, whose whole life 
has been such a model of self-denial and unselfish devotion to 
the welfare and interests of his fellow man, with never a 
thought for himself. 

Burleson’s system is going to see to it that these men do not 
waste any time going to conventions and looking out for their 
own interests. The worm is not to wiggle unless the tyrant 
speaks. It has fixed them all right. It issued a mighty order: 
forbidding all leaves of absence except for sickness. That put 
a stop to their organizations and selfish work. Thereafter they 
would keep their noses to the grindstone and cease to think, 
as well-regulated workers ought to behave. Mr. E. J. Gainor, 
of Muncie, Ind., was the president of the Letter Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation. As such he had placed in his care property belonging to 
the association valued at nearly a million dollars. He asked for 
a temporary leave of absence to attend to some business con- 
nected with this trust. His request was emphatically refused. 
Later there gathered at Buffalo the American Federation of 
Labor convention, a great convention of representatives of organ- 
ized laber. That convention was opened by the President of the 
United States with a notable speech. Mr. Gainor was a dele- 
gate to that convention, representing. his 25,000 letter carriers. 
He applied for permission to attend, and was told the only way 
he could go was to resign from the Postal Service. He resigned 
and went. I honor his courage and sacrifice. But what a spec- 
tacle! 

The President goes, and properly, to open this convention of 
which he was not a member, while Burleson’s system would not 
let this delegate, representing a great body of workers, attend 
unless he gave up the position in which he had an unblemished 
record of 20 years! Surely the humble toiler is a pretty small 
worm in the system’s sight! 

Some of these postal associations affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and that crime the system can never 
forgive. For some reason—we do not even speculate on what 
it is—Burleson seems strongly to dislike laber unions. In his 


last annual report Mr. Burleson sorang condemns organized 
labor for attempting to organize the employees of. his depart- 
ment, and he distinctly lays down . the. affiliation 
of postal employees with other labor organizations. This atti- 
tude of the Postmaster General is important, not only because 
of the 300,000 postal employees under him but especially because 
he aims to be the political dictator of this administration, direct- 
ing the administration's. policies in this regard, and thus likely 
to affect millions of workers in the land. 
The American Federation of Labor, in its meeting at Buffalo, 
N. Y., November 12, 1917, concurred. in the following resolution 
presented by certain delegates: 


Resolved, That the rican tion. of Labor, in convention 
assembl — — condemns the autocratic policy of Postmaster 
General the postal employees, and hereby pe tayo 


ore him all facts. rning 
labor policy of Postmaster Genk —— eat Maes cena 

The query naturally comes, Is this 8 attitude toward 
labor a recent development on the part of Mr. Burleson and his 
system? And inquiry into the past discioses that it is not. 
Rather it is a manifestation of an attitude toward labor which 
the Postmaster General may have inherited from his surround- 
ings, but which he certainly always has had. 

Mr. Burleson inherited a large quantity of land in Texas—. 
several thousand acres—and in partnership with. his. brother- 
in-law, C. D. Johns, operated these broad acres, using convict 
labor. ‘These laborers were hired from the State and. were 
worked on the Burleson and Johns farm. Mr. Burleson is. not 
to be charged with the institution of the convict-labor system 
or its abuses in Texas. The institution was there, and had been 
for some time, in all its revolting character. Mr. Burleson’s 
sole responsibility comes from his having utilized the system 
for his own profit. This feature is discussed here solely to 
show that, by training, surroundings, and practice, Mr. Burle- 
son’s attitude toward labor is one that has brought hardship to 
our postal employees and decreased the efficiency of the service. 
There were several convict farms of this character in Texas 
besides the Burleson farm, and conditions on all these became 
so unspeakable that a committee of the Texas Legislature, con- 
sisting of four senators and five representatives, conducted an 
investigation. Conditions were found so monstrous on these 
farms that all of Texas was horrified, and the legislature speed- 
ily passed a law forever prohibiting the practice. 

The contract between Burleson and his brother-in-law with 
the State penitentiary officials provided that while the conyicts 
were at work they should be under the management and control 
of the prison guards, that 60 per cent of the profits should go 
to the State and 40 per cent to Burleson and Johns, while —— 
tion 2 provides that the convicts: worked shall be white and 
Mexican, and they are “to consist of that class of convicts who 
because of youth, old age, or some physical infirmity are not 
suited for contract farms or railroad work.” 

Thus it will be seen that the poor wretches who were to toil 
and suffer were young lads whose feet had strayed for the first 
time and the old men whose faltering steps would soon lead 
them to the grave. To these were added those suffering from 
sickness or bodily infirmity—the very cheapest kind of labor. 
That to which these tender youths, feeble old men, and phys- 
ically infirm were subjected is well-nigh incredible. But the 
evidence is so clear, complete, and undenied that, revolting as it 
all is; it must be believed. 

The committee of investigation to which I have referred re- 
ported the testimony they took, their conclusions and recom- 

mendations, in a book that was published by the Texas Legis- 
ee entitled “ Report of the Penitentiary Investigation Com- 

In their report this committee said on page 12: 


eatin te tee ET OLTEN CDA: Par ANO AERD: TEON, Prventharee pmo 
the morning as the can see to them and prevent 
thei eseape, and are return to the buildings for the day: between sun- 


Aat on te sea pam: 


manual many 
been run to and from their work, the distance some 
to 3 miles, and while at work they have often been port DoE pon sron A 


Again, on page 13: 


5 "put now. that a 1 a on ee 8 

ns farm now a — pened on in peniten 
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The evidence disclosed that these convicts were often 
whipped, using a short handle of wood, to which were fastened 
several straps 5 feet long, each above an inch wide. Under 
this cruel lash the naked flesh was cut and torn, and in many 
instances the poor sufferer died. Commenting on this, two 
members of the investigating committee speak as follows, 
page 20: 

Those intrusted with the care of human beings, even be they con- 
victs, have proven by their action in whipping many of these helpless 
creatures illegally, inhumanely, and some of them to death for trivial 
offenses, that they have forfeited their trust, and hence the only 
remedy is to absolutely forbid them to exercise their brutal inclina- 
tions by abolishing the use of this corporal and soul-killing instru- 
ment. If a mother, at the birth of her babe, knowing the hellish con- 
ditions prevailing on some of the Texas penitentiary farms, camps, and 
coal mines, could foresee that her darling would in course of time 
be condemned to one of these places, she would perform a charitable 
act to emulate the mocking bird, when it, failing to liberate its en- 
snared young one, bri it a poisonous berry, utters a chirping cry, 
vanishes into space—and mourns. - 

In October, 1909, this investigating committee visited the 
Burleson and Johns farm, and there the following testimony 
was taken, as applied to that farm. (See p. 578.) 

Capt. Brooks, of the Burleson and Johns farm, looking at his 
record book, testified : : 

This shows B. F. Luce punished, 18 licks; offense, laziness. The 
other man's name is Joe Oliver; punished on the 4th for laziness and 
given 17 licks. This book is my time book. Yes, sir; both of these 
men were punished for laziness. 

Picture, if you can, these tender youths in their teens, these 
tottering old men, these sick and infirm, with bared backs, 
recelving the lash for laziness! Little wonder many sank and 
died. 

J. C. Zachery, on page 581, testified as follows: 


I was in the plowing gang. I don't know how they got across the 
river. I had to cross it myself. I waded it. Yes, sir; in cold weather 
and all kinds, every night and morning. I generally pulled my shoes, 


pants, and drawers off to cross. The water was not the same depth all 
the time. It would generally come from the knees up to the waist 
on me. 


The convict, P. Hubbard, on page 584, testified as follows: 


I would be ‘afraid to tell of any complaint I had to make. My reason 
is that I have been in here a long time and have never seen a convict 
tell anything to anyone that came in to visit them or anyone going out 
that they didn’t get punished for it if theg ever found it out. There is 
a whole lot that has been done here, and I know you gentlemen will do 
what you say, but I am uneasy about telling it. I am here for a long 
time yet, and my punishment would be so severe I couldn’t stand it. 
If I was only here for a short while, I would tell you and take my 
punishment. I am 25 years old. I have been in over 6 years. 


On page 993, J. B. Maurice testified as follows: 


The inspector wert into the building. He said to the men, “I have 
turned you all over to Capt. Brooks, and if 20 licks don't do I'll give 
orders for 120; and it that don't do, by the eternal gods I will give 
1,020; as long as you got a—lI’ll furnish the leather.” 


On page 585, J. S. Lowry testified as follows: 


Yes, sir; he knew of the guards whipping Foster. I said I didn’t 
count the licks. They whipped him four or five times a day. They 
beat him up until they saw he was going to die, and kept him there two 
or three weeks and sent him to Huntsville. I saw the guards make 
Foster get up into a tree. The tree was full of ants and they got all 
over him. hey kept him there 30 or 40 minutes. The ants got on 
this man Foster when they put him in the tree. The old stump was 
infested with ants, and they came out and got on him. The stump 


was 2 or 3 feet high. 

Behold that picture if you can! This man, with naked body, 
torn by the lash and bleeding from a score of wounds, compelled 
to stand on an old stump, while ants swarmed over him, crawled 
into his wounds, and stung his quivering flesh into a frenzy of 
pain! 

Continuing, this witness said: 

There was two or three other men murdered In cold blood down there 
on the farm. The first man’s name I do not remember, but they called 
him “ Hot Bread.” ‘That was in May, 1907. He was murdered because 
he couldn’t near up with the squad, and the pan tied a rope around 

ed it to the horn of his saddle, He lived about three 
days after that. Jim Kittlebrand, the dog sergeant, did that. He was 
buried on the hill near the prison. I don't know where Kittlebrand is 
now. I know he is on the black list. The next man was by the name 
of Dunn. He was beaten to death by Bob Whitley and Boss Kittlebrand. 
He lived until about 9 o'clock that night. They didn't have the doctor 
with him. They buried him up on the hill, too. The ser t was 
there on the camp. Gentry was the sergeant at the time. 
another fellow, a Mexican, that died this same night. I don't remem- 
ber his name or his nickname or anything by whic u could pany 
him. He was tod with Mick Dunn in the field, and the gua 
whipped them un hey gave out and then tied them down in the field 
with their face up to the sun. 

I have felt the burning tropical sun when it parched and 
blistered and seemed more than the human frame could endure; 
but that was as nothing compared to the suffering of these two 
miserable creatures, whipped until they fell, with naked bodies 
bleeding and torn, tied down with their faces up to the burning 
southern sun! Mr, Chairman, hell can have no terrors for con- 
victs that toiled and suffered on one of these convict farms. 

A man named Durham was accused by the grand jury of 
murder of one of the convicts on this farm. He was tried for 


this alleged murder and acquitted because, as it was stated, 
there was not evidence corroborative of the convicts, and under 
the Texas law a convict’s testimony was not sufficient to convict 
a man of a crime. In 1913 Mr. Burleson became Postmaster 
General, and during that year he appointed this man Durham 
a postmaster at Longview, in Texas. 

A former governor of Texas recently had tke following to 
say: 

In the spring of 1916 I was informed by Burleson’s associate in 
business that the famous Burleson-Johns plantation of several thou- 
sand acres, formerly worked by leased convicts from the State to 
Burleson and Johns, could be leased to the State. I looked at the 
place and there was nothing doing. When I looked at the place there 
came back to my mind the vivid and regretful recollection of that 
system of slavery which Texas all too long permitted—of leasing the 
unfortunate convicts to the taskmasters, who laid the unmerciful 
lash vpn the bare backs of unoffending prisoners in order that more 
work done in a day. Tainted money—yea, there will never be a 
more martyred human sacrifice in the history of man than that 
endured and suffered by the Texas conyicts, whose liberty in the past 
has been sold to those whose greed would weigh so many ounces of 
Government gold against so many drops of human blood. 

Such was the system in Texas under which Mr. Burleson 
acted, and from it his views on labor must have been largely 
influenced. It could not be otherwise. Mr. Burleson doubtless 
would never have put into effect any such hideous barbarities, 
but he must have known of their existence, and he used the 
system. From such surroundings and experience we do not 
think any man can come jvith sound views respecting the toilers 
of the world. There have now been placed in the Postmaster 
General's hands the fortunes of 400,000 workers of the tele- 
phone and telegraph systems of the country. What is to be 
their fate? I for one am convinced that the welfare of the 
country requires a change in the system’s policy toward the 
postal employees and all other employees intrusted to it. Con- 
gress must safeguard the interests of these faithful and deserv- 
ing employees. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. [Applause.] ` 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I do not feel called upon to enter any defense for the 
Postmaster General against the calumnies and slanders that 
have been uttered on the floor of this House. He needs none. 
I came into the Hall just as the gentleman from Minnesota was 
beginning the second part of his speech in denunciation of the 
Postmaster General. I did not hear what he had said before. 
His speech was a prepared one and was read by him from the 
stand. He seemed to have concluded long ago that it was 
necessary for him, in order that he might obtain some distinction 
or importance upon this floor, to villify and calumniate his per- 
sonal, political, and moral superiors. [Applause.] I do not 
know about all that the gentleman has said. That part about 
which I do know which he discussed, every word that he uttered 
in reference to it was absolutely untrue. The gentleman feels 
called upon every day to rush down this aisle and take his stand 
here and instruct this House about something that he thinks the 
House does not know. It has reached the point in the House 
when every man upon this side, at least, when the gentleman 
from Minnesota speaks, realizes that he has come full of venom. 
hatred, and vituperation to utter against people who do not 
happen to agree with him, politically or otherwise. As far as I 
am concerned, I have formed a profound contempt for his con- 
duct long since. Now he charges Burleson with falsely saying 
that the administration that preceded him had not produced a 
surplus. Every man who is not a fool or a Har knows that it 
did not produce a surplus; that the only surplus indicated was, 
as shown upon the proof, a surplus produced by the acceptance 
of credits by the department for the last quarter of that fiscal 
year and a failure to charge bills payable. That was in the 
Hitchcock administration. Burleson has so managed the affairs 
of the Post Office Department as to produce, since he has been in 
office, not only a more efficient and a better service than the 
Government ever had before, but it has extended the service. 
[Applause on the Democratic side and laughter on the Repub- 
lican side.] Yes; you on that side hate the truth, but listen to 
the facts. Did he not give the mail to 20,000,000 more people 
than had ever had it before? 

Certainly the man that laughs at that is foolish. [Laughter.] 
Not only that, but he has produced a surplus in this period of 
more than $12,000,000—never before done, except under a Demo- 
cratic administration many years before. 

Of course, he has been economical. Of course, he has been, 
in a measure, exacting to enforce on the part of.the employees 
of the Government obedience to orders and in the performance 
of a public duty. Gen. Burleson is not popular with those gentle- 
men on the Republican side who feel that under the civil-service 
rules every Republican that was in the Post Office Depart- 
ment when the Democratic administration came in should con- 
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tinue and everybody else appointed ought to be Republican. 
wrenched 


You have forgotten that power was from you on ac- 
count ef your crimes, and you have no right to demand it, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

My only charge against Gen. Burleson is that he has been too 
liberal in giving offices to Republicans. You are not entitled to 
them, and you ought not to have them, and you are not going 
to get them, I hope, under the Post Office t, even 
though you do get from every other source under the Govern- 
ment more than you could rightfully demand. 

Gentlemen, it is very common for a gentleman to get up here 
and abuse public officials. I do not know anything about these 
charges made by the gentleman from Minnesota about condi- 
tions in Texas on convict-labor farms. I assume, however, that 
Mr. Burleson is not responsible for the convict system of Texas, 
whether it be a good system or a bad one. But I could not help 
thinking as the gentleman proceeded, making statement after 
statement in reference to the private life and public career of 
Gen. Burleson, that he felt some way the superiority of Gen. 
Burleson over him both as a private citizen and as a public man 
and felt that the only way to attract attention in this House 
against Gen. Burleson was to make the assault that he did make. 
It is the inevitable result of low breeding and a low order of 
mind exemplified by the commonest of plebians. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Now, the gentleman speaks of Mr. Burleson refusing to grant 
leave of absence. I defy him to show in the whole Post Office 
Department where a person who was entitled under the law, 
either to the sick leave or to the general leave, who has not got- 
ten it. He tells us about the gag law, that the employees of the 
department were not permitted to consult their Congressmen 
and Senators under the gag law, and that Burleson wanted to 
reenact it, Let me remind the gentleman that the gag law was 
inugurated by the Republican Party for the Post Office Depart- 
ment and exercised and enforced with the utmost vigor, and it 
was only when the Democrats got control that the infernal law 
or rule was repealed. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. What is the question? 

Mr. GOOD. My recollection is that that law—I looked it up 
some time ago—that order was first promulgated by President 
Cleveland and subsequently reissued by President Roosevelt and 
afterwards by President Taft. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no; that rule was never promulgated except 
by a partisan Republican, with Hitchcock at the head of the de- 
partment. It never has been a law, but a rule and regulation 
with the department and under a Republican administration; 
it was in violation of law, order, and decency, and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, with the complacency of a political coward, 
talks about the Democratic Party attempting to restore it. 

Mr. Chairman, it is inconceivable to my mind that any sensible 
man would feel called upon to sit down and hunt out all the 
false charges, and all the true ones, if it were necessary to re- 
peat them, and run them together in one great long string, in 
a carefully prepared speech, in order to reflect upon the char- 
acter and standing of an official of the Government, a member of 
the Cabinet of the United States. Does he think he does his 
country any good? Does he think it does the party any good 
by the introduction of a long chain of lies of that character? I 
think not. It is in these times and under these conditions almost 
next to treason for any man in this body, or elsewhere, to at- 
tempt to bring into ridicule and contempt a high official of the 
Federal Government, but of course I was not surprised at an 
effort of that sort on the part of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Now, as I remarked in the beginning, I am not here to take 
up all of the charges against Gen. Burleson; he is able to de- 
fend himself and he can defend himself. These are not charges 
affecting the public service; they are personal slanders, and I 
vouch that if the gentleman from Minnesota will go to Gen. 
Burleson and repeat these charges, instead of standing here like 
a coward under the protection of this House, and slander the 
Postmaster General, that the Postmaster General will give him 
that which a man of his character deserves for that sort of a 
speech. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I would if I had the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has a half minute remain- 


ing. 

Mr. FOCHT. I think the country is more interested in know- 
ing why the boys in France do not get their mail and why the 
whole post-office system in the United States is broken down, 
rather than knowing anything about the penitentiary in Texas. 
Why do they not get their mail, and why do not the folks at home 
hear from them? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I take it the gentleman has asked 
that question in good faith. 


Mr. FOCHT. Yes; I want to know what the country is deeply 
interested in knowing. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I take it the gentleman has asked 
that question in good faith 

Mr. FOCHT. I have. 

Mr. MOON. And that it is not a part of the alignment of the 
contemptuous charges which the venomous gentleman from Min- 
nesota presented. Therefore, I shall try to answer him. The 
Post Office Department has charge of the mail, as I am informed, 
until it is delivered in France. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
minute more. 

Mr. MOON. When the mail reaches France it is then turned 
over to the representatives of the War Department to find the 
soldier, wherever he may be. No one knows the exact address 
of the soldier at the time, The postal officials there could not 
obtain it at the time. It has to go through the military channels 
after it leaves the postal channels, and wherever the soldier 
may be—on the march or in the field or camp—he must first be 
found and the mail is then delivered. That is my information. 
I have never been there and I do not know personally about it. 
The gentleman can see very readily that having to pursue that 
course it is to have a prompt delivery of mail, Un- 
questionably mail is delayed sometimes beyond the period which 
it ought to be delayed. That probably results from want of in- 
formation on the part of those at the place distributed in re- 
spect to the location of the soldier to whom the mail is addressed. 
The gentleman certainly knows that the Post Office Department 
is exercising all of the care and discretion it can, and as much 
as anybody could, under the circumstances, to give the best 
delivery of mail to the soldier. 

Mr. FOCHT. Does the gentleman not feel that if they would 
treat the men a little better—the men on the postal cars, the. 
men who go out over the mountains and the rivers—if they were 
treated a little better—those who go out in the storm and in 
the heat—by Mr. Burleson—— 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman means here at home? 

Mr. FOCHT. In this country; yes. 

= MOON. Oh, I can tell you about that. 

Mr, FOCHT. I can give the gentleman thousands of instances 
of inefficiency and demoralization on account of poor pay and 
bad working conditions. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Burleson treats them according to the law, 
and he is not authorized to treat them otherwise. They are the 
best salaried men in the Government. 

Mr. FOCHT. They are the hardest worked and the poorest 
paid in the Government, 

Mr. MOON. I have heard before charges of that sort by men 
who tried to curry favor with the employees at the expense of 
the Postal Department. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would like to have five minutes to speak on 
this question, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, it is not often that I 
undertake to address the membership of this House. I believe 
too much time is taken up in that practice, but under the cir- 
cumstances arising here to-day, by reason of the fact that a cer- 
tain Member has seen fit to descend from the exalted station 
which a Representative should occupy down to the level of a 
character assassin I deem it imperative to say something. I 
come from Texas and I represent the district that the honorable 
Postmaster General resides in. I am familiar with the convict 
laws and the convict system of Texas. I doubt whether the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] is familiar with the convict 
laws of Minnesota. He quoted from the contract that was made 
by the State of Texas with Burleson and Johns. Having quoted 
from that contract, he must know its contents. If, knowing its 
contents, he has attempted to mislead this House he is dis- 
honest. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If he read that 
contract he knows this. He knows that the State of Texas 
through a convict board leased from Burleson and Johns a con- 
vict farm; that Burleson and Johns did not have one iota to do 
with the discipline and control of the convicts on that farm. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] He read that contract. 
He knows that the State employed the guards; that the State 
employed the sergeant; that the State instructed and author- 
ized the whipping—what whipping they had; and he knows that 
Burleson and Johns could not say one word about whether the 
convicts should be whipped or not. 

Mr: MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 


I shall put into the Recorp the 
entire contract, if the gentleman desires. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Let it go in. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And the gentleman will find 
that Burleson and Johns owned the farm, 

Mr. BUCHANAN.: Sure. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
the system I have mentioned. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Sure they owned the land, and the State 
of Texas leased it from them for a portion of the crop. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman is wrong. The 
State of Texas had nothing to do with the land. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. We will see who is wrong. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I shall put it in the Rxconb. I 
have it here. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. We will see who is wrong. This, Mr. 
Chairman, is not a new subject. Its sole object is for the pur- 
pose of bolstering up the political fortunes of a man, and I want 
to make the statement that the man who attempts to tear down 
the character of another to benefit himself is an undesirable 
citizen. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This is not a new 
subject. Let me read you a letter that was written to a United 
States Senator by the Postmaster General himself in reply to 
same charges during the campaign: 

ALLENHURST, N. J., September 8, 1916. 


‘United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Senator: I have just read of the attack on me made by you 
in the Senate on September 7. To me it is inconceivable that a man 
who has been elected to the United States Senate would willingly lend 
himself as a tool for the dissemination of baseless slanders, hence I am 
forced to believe that some contemptible creature has shamefully 
deceived you. 

For years the State of Texas, in an effort to solve the vexatious 
convict problem in the most humane way; has employed the unfortunates 
who have been convicted in her courts of felonies in the cultivation of 
corn, cotton, and cane on plantations owned 1 the State. 

When the policy was first adopted Texas did not own cultivated land 
sufficient for this purpose. I was part owner of an isolated plantation 
which the State authorities deemed desirable to use in carrying out 
this pou, The owners of this plantation leased it to the State and 
for years it was so used. The plantation was leased, just as other land- 
lords leased their lands to tenants, for a fractional part of the corn and 
cotton grown thereon, with this difference, namely: In ordinary cases 
the landlord has some voice about the work done in cultivating his 
land, whereas in the lease of the plantation above referred to the State 
authorities reserved the exclusive right to manage, control, and dis- 
elpline the labor used in its cultivation. Thus, you see, by no process 
of reasoning can you reach the conclusion that I either hired convict 
labor or was responsible for its management. Neither have I ever been 
oo with unfriendliness to labor nor a wanton slanderer of their 
enders. 

Maj. Thomas E. Durham, the superintendent of the plantation re- 
ferred to, was employed by the State. He was an honest, eficient, 
capable servant of his State. He was indicted, as you charge, but it 
was believed by those in a position to know, that this indictment was 
secured in order to embarrass the then governor of Texas, who was 
distantly related to Maj. Durham. The . relied on for his con- 
yiction was that of convicts, and in order for them to qualify as wit- 
nesses the governor was called on to pardon them. This he refused to 
do. Afterwards, while another was governor, the case was d of, 
and Maj. Durham was speedily acquitted. He was an applicant for a 
small post-office appointment, and, with the acquiescence of his epee 
sentative in Congress, I recommended his appointment. He made a 

pular and efficient officer. He is now dead and can not speak for 
8 but either Senator from Texas can tell you that he was a good 
citizen. 

These are the facts. 

Desperate indeed must be the political situation when men are driven 
to the adoption of such foul methods of fighting. Eight times I was 
unanimously nominated for Congress in the district where I was born 
and reared. Eight times I was elected—five times without op sition 
from any ny Never during all these years were the Republicans of 
my district wi ling to sacrifice honesty and truth to the extent of even 
attempting to make the leasing to the State of the plantation referred 
to a political issue. 

I take it that you will be willing, when the facts are made known to 
you, to correct the vilely false impressions left on the minds of those 
who heard or may read the statement you made. 

Be honest and tell the truth. These are safe rules of human conduct. 
Their observance is necessary for those who enjoy the confidence of 


worthy men. 
Respectfully, A. S. BURLESOX, 


Now, it is true, as the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, MILLER] 
said, that Maj. Durham, who was indicted for haying whipped a 
convict who died from other causes, was acquitted because con- 
yicts could not testify against him; but another governor from 
Texns was elected, the case was continued, and the convicts 
were pardoned, and they testified and Maj. Durham promptly 
came clear. Why did not the gentleman state those facts when 
speaking to the question if he wanted to be honest about it? 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] Now, gentlemen, I want to 
know if the gentleman has investigated the laws of Minnesota, 
They used to hire convicts out and gave control of them to private 
concerns, that their blood might be coined into dollars. The 
Legislature of Minnesota, like the Legislature of Texas, passed 
a law stopping that, and yet upon the laws of the State of Minne- 
sota there is to-day a statute which says: 7 


And hired the convicts under 


Hon. 


If any such convict shall attempt to injure the buildings or ap- 
purtenances, or to resist the lawful authority of any officer or guard, or 
shall refuse to obey their reasonable demand, such officer or guard may 
enforce obedience and discipline in such manner as may appear neces- 
auy and i in so gaing, any couviet 5 ee ere au ponty shalt 
de necessarily wounded or killed by such officer, guard, or assistant, they 
shall be held Justified. spa fone 


Go sweep your own house before trying to interfere with a 
sister State. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I regret that 
the gentleman has seen proper to indulge in villification and 
abuse of an honest man. Mr, Burleson may have some faults; 
every man has faults. Mankind and all his works are imperfect, 
but during his more than 25 years of public service no man can 
truthfully assail his honesty, his integrity, and his fearless dis- 
charge of his every duty. Let me tell you the character assassin, 
the tongue of the slanderer, is the greatest evil that afflicts 
humanity. I heard this amply illustrated once when I heard 
there existed a good priest, a member of the Catholic Church, 
and many sinners went to him to be given pardon and absolu- 
tion for their sins. One came in and admitted that he had stolen, 
and he forgave him by telling him to restore to the man from 
whom he had stolen the amount he had stolen, Another con- 
fessed he had committed burglary, another to burning a house, 
and he required of them, if possible, to make all restitution. 
Finally a man came in—I imagine he looked like the man 
from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] ; I imagine he had the same coun- 
tenance, and the same expression, and the same temperament, 
and the same intent and design. He said, “Holy Father, I have 
slandered by fellow man and I have slandered a woman,” The 
holy father said, ‘‘ There is a duck out in the yard. Take that 
duck and kill it. Go down this road; walk slowly and pick it as 
you go. Come back by the time you have picked off every feather 
and all down from that duck.” The penitent went and did as he 
was told. He came back, and said, “ Father, I have complied 
with your request.” The father said, “Now travel the same 
road you traveled, gather together every feather, gather together 
every particle of down, put them in this sack, and bring them 
back to me.” The penitent hung his head, scratched it, and said, 
“Father, that is impossible. The high wind has blown the 
feathers and the down to the uttermost corners of the earth.” 
The father said, “Just so it is impossible for you to render resti- 
tution for the crime of slander you have committed, Every sin 
under the Catholic faith is forgivable, but it is the one sin that 
is beyond the scope of restitution. It is God's worst enemy and 
the devil's best friend.” Gentleman, I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, may I have just 
a moment to ask the gentleman from Texas if he desires a copy 
of this contract to be placed in the RECORD? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am perfectly willing to have it placed 
in the RECORD. e 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to print the contract which I am informed is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I think the gen- 
tleman ought to have a chance to look it over; I am informed it 
is correct, although I have not compared it myself. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will look it over, 

The contract referred to is as follows: 


STATE or Texas, 
County of Walker: 

This a; ment made and entered into b 
Mullin, of Walker County, Tex., and J. A. Herring, of Walter County, 
State of Texas, acting for themselves and their successors in office in 
their official capacities as financial agent and superintendent of the 
Texas State penitentiaries, parties of the first part, and hercinafter 
designated as the State, and A. S. Burleson, of Travis, and C. D. Johns, 
also of Travis County, acting for themselves, parties of the second 
part, witnesseth : - 

1. That this is an agreement between the said parties to work on the 
share system, with convict labor, the farm or farms in Hill and ue 
Counties, known as the Steiner Valley Farm, for the term of two (2) 
years commencing January 1, 1908, and ending December 31, 1909, and 
subject to the conditions hereinafter named fa this contract. 

2. For the purpose of operating said farm on said share system the 
State agrees to perform and furnish as follows: 

(1) The labor and services of 125 or more (as can be furnished by the 
State) convicts belonging to the Texas State penitentiarles, who are to 
be whites and Mexicans, and who can under the penitentiary rules be 
so contracted to work outside the peniten walls, the same to con- 
sist of that class of convicts, who because o uth, old age, or some 

hysical infirmity are not suited for contract farms or ra d work, 
bur who are nevertheless capacitated to perform labor on a share farm. 

(2) To appoint and pay a sergeant and a sufficient number of guards 
to keep securely said convicts and to maintain amongst them proper 
industry and good discipline; also to feed and board said sergeant and 
guards. 

(3) To clothe and feed said convicts in accordance with the rules 
and regulations of the penitentiaries; to furnish them with bedding, 
with tobacco, with medicines, and medicial attention. 


and between Benton Me- 


(4) To furnish cooking stoves, lamps, oll, and table furniture for 
sergeants, guards, and convicts, and, 


n short, to furnish everything 
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necessary and incidental to the management and keeping of said con- 
victs zor 3 contracted to be performed by id parties of the 
secon = : 

j 7 Parties of the second part agree to perform and furnish as 
‘ollows : 

(1) To furnish about 2,000 acres of good fertile land on the farm of 
said Burleson and Johns in Hill and Bosque Counties, already cleared, 
fenced, and in good state of cultivation, and sufficiently near the prison 
house to be conveniently. worked therefrom, the land so furnished to be 
planted and cultivated about acres in corn, about 2,000 acres in 
cotton, and balance in such other products as may be agreed upon. 

(2) To furnish sufficient teams of good strong mules with which to 
cultivate the land, not less than one mule to every 25 acres of land, and 
to provide and keep on hand a sufficiency of forage with which to kee 
eee mules in g condition while engaged in 
and. 

(3) To furnish and have kept in good repair a sufficient number of 
wagons, plows, gears, hoes, and other farming implements, all of the 
best kind, necessary in the p ation of said land and in the cultiva- 
tion, harvesting, and marketing of the crops grown thereon. 

(4) To furnish the necessary ginhouse, gins, cotton press, gristmill, 
and steam power to run the same; also such skilled labor as may be nec- 
essary in operating said machinery, but it is understood that one-half 
the wages of one engineer is to be paid by the State. 

(5) In case it mes necessary to work the convicts so far away 
from the building that it is inconvenient to return to their meals or to 
secure shelter during rain or bad weather, it shall be the duty of the con- 
tractors to provide the necessary shelter for their protection. 

(6) To grind into meal for the guards and convicts such corn as may 
be furnished by the State for that purpose. 

(7) To furnish such horses and saddles, and feed such horses free of 
expense to the State, as may be required by the sergeants and guards in 
the discharge of their duties. : . z 

(8) To furnish transportation for convicts and supplies to and from 
the railroad depot at Fowler, Tex. 

(9) To provide good comfortable quarters for the sergeant and guards 
eonvenient to the prison house; also a good prison house, hospital, dining 
room, and kitchen for the convicts, as is prescribed by the rules; the plan 
and location for all such buildings to be approved by the i eben pe 
of the penitentiaries. All windows and doors in said buildings and in 
quarters furnished for sergeant and guards to be covered with wire 
screens to protect occupants against files and mosquitos. 

(10) To furnish wood necessary for fuel for the camp. 

(11) To furnish necessary heating stoves for prison building, dining 
room, and guards’ quarters and to keep same in good repair. 

(12) To furnish lime for sanitary and building purposes and to have 
3 whitewashed outside at least twice a year, and inside once per 
month. 7 

` (18) To furnish sufficient land necessary for garden and truck patches 
on which to raise vegetables for convicts and guards, the seed to plant 
the same to be furnished by the State, but it is hereby understood that 
the seed for planting the crop on said farm is to be furnished by the 
‘parties of the second part. . 

(14) To furnish the wagons and teams for hauling the State's share 
of the crop to the nearest railroad shipping station. 

15) To furnish storage for the State's supplies for the convict camp 
and for the State's share of the crop undisposed of. - 

(16) It is hereby understood that the bagging, ties, and twines for 
baling the cotton shalt be furnished proportionately by beth parties. 

4. The crop of cotton, cotton seed, and all products of whatever de- 
scription, raised on said land by said conyict labor (except in the garden 
and truck patches, where the seed is furnished by the State), when 
gathered and ready for the market, shall be divided between the State 
and the parties of the second part, viz., the State shall receive 60 per 
cent and the peor of the second part 40 per cent; such division to be 
made either of the products themselves or of the net proceeds after sale, 
as oar be agreed u 
the sald parties of s 

5. It is further a that on the 10th of each month the parties of 
the second part shall pay to the financial agent of the penitentiaries all 
running expenses that have been advanced during the preceding month 
by the said financial agent for the purpose of maintaining, working, and 
guarding said convict force, these amounts to be repaid to the parties 
of the second part, with interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum 
after said crop is marketed. 

6. It is agreed that the convict labor herein contracted shall be used 
in the preparation of said land. and the planting, cultivating, and har- 
vesting of the crop worked on shares; for cc py fences, ditches, prison 
quarters, and farm buildings in proper repair; for feeding and ing 
care of farm teams and guards’ horses; for driving farm teams, for gin- 
ning the crop and hauling the same to the depot; and in short, for do- 
ing all such work as is incidental to the making, the gathering and the 
marketing of said crops, and it is further agreed that if the parties 
of the second part desire to use said force, or any part thereof, for mak- 
ing permanent improvements. or for doing any other work on this farm 
or elsewhere, not above mentioned, the consent of the superintendent of 
the penitentiaries must first be had and shal! pay 70 cents per day for 
each man to the financial agent, provided the crop shall not be neg- 
lected for ony extra work. 

7. It is agreed that if a larger crop is made on the 
soe by the average force of convicts who cultivated it. and it 

mes necessary to pg S labor to gather said crop, then the 
expense of such labor shall equally borne by the parties hereto, but 
no e: se shall be incurred unless approved by the financial agent. 

8. At the termination of this contract by limitation or otherwise the 
faid convicts and camp property belonging to the State are to be re- 
turned to the nearest penitentiary: or to such other place as may be 
designated by the superintendent of penitentiaries, not further than 
the e penitentiary by rail, at the expense of the party of the 
second part, 

9. The party of the second 4 — shall by himself, or by his agent, have 
the apat to direct the labor of the convicts in the cultivation and gather- 
ing of the crop, but all orders shall be given through the sergeant, and 
said convicts shall 
penitentiaries. 

10. The penitentiary officials shall have entire control of the dis- 
cipline and treatment of the convicts, and it is their duty, and es- 

ly the duty of the sergeant and guards in charge, to uire that 
each and every convict herein contracted, when physically able, in 
proper hours and suitable weather, shall do and perform good and 
Suficient work, and in such manner as shall be required by the party 
of the second part or his agent. 
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e cultivation of sal 


n by the financial agent of the penitentiaries and 
e second part. 


lace than can be 


be worked in accordance with the rules of the 


11, The superintendent of penitentiaries shall have the right to re- 
move any convict of said force, but shall, if necessary, supply his place 
with another. convict as soon as practicable, if the force is under the 
number contracted. 

12. The said party of the second part hereby agrees to give to the 
party of the first part, within 10 days after the execution of this con- 
tract, his bond in the sum of five thousand ($5,000) dollars, with two 
or more good and sufficient sureties conditioned upon the faithful per- 
formance of same. 5 

13. It is further agreed that the parties of the second part shalt 
furnish the necessary coro for meal to supply the force and the parties 
of the first part agree to pay for same at the rate of 18 cents per 


bushel, 
14. It is further agreed that the ag he of the second rt shall 
the sum of twenty-five ($25) 


pay to the parties of the first par 
dollars per month for the slops. 
15. at the parties of the second part shall 
ood repair a long-distance telephone con- 


. It is further agreed 
put in at once and keep in 
nection with their prison building and Fowler. 

16. It is further agreed that the superintendent of penitentiaries has 
the authority to cut out all acreage which, In his judgment, can not be 
profitably tivated, and to select what land is to be planted in cotton. 

17. The party of the second rt shall purchase such number of 
cultivators and other modern labor-saving implements and machines 
as in the judgment of the superintendent of penitentiaries are neces- 
sary for the proper and economical cultivation of said farms. 

18. It is distinctly agreed and understood that this contract is made 
subject to all provisions of the laws, rules, and regulations now in 
force, or hereinafter to be passed, regulating the organization and man- 
agement of the penitentiaries and the convicts erein or belongin 
thereto, and especially subject to the provisions of Art. XV, Art. 
XVIII. and Art. XX of the rules and 8 of the penitentiarics. 

Witness our hands this the 27th day of July, A. D. 1907. 


(Signed) A. S. BURLESON & C. D. Jouns, Contractors. 
J. A. HERRING, Superintendent. 
BENTON MCMILLIN, Financial Agent. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, never since the history 
of political parties began in this country has there been a 
minority party which in time of war furnished a parallel to the 
attitude presented by the Republican Party toward the present 
administration from the very beginning of this the greatest war 
of all time. 

During all previous wars the party in power was beset by a 
constant and many times controlling opposition of the minority 
party. This opposition was not only evidenced in the Congress 
of the United States in attempts made to thwart the purpose of 
the administration by the minority party there, but the same 
opposition was voiced throughout the country by those of like 
political faith for the purpose of embarrassing and defeating, 
if possible, the aims of the administration then in power. 

During the Revolutionary War, when the first great fight was 
made to establish a republican form of government, where peo- 
ple should have the right to participate in framing the laws 
under which they live and where freedom of speech and freedom 
of conscience should be guaranteed to everyone, the Colonial 
Party met with the united opposition of the Tory Party, which 
advocated the doctrine that kings reigned by right divine, and 
that the voice of the king should be the law of the land. After 
long years of hardship and untold suffering our patriotic fore- 
fathers succeeded in spite of this opposition and commenced the 
building of a Government that is now the marvel of the world, 
and the virtues of which are now being appreciated as never 
before by all the civilized nations of the earth. 

In 1812, when as a Nation we were yet weak and when there 
were but few other nations that respected our rights either on 
the land or the sea, and when the outrages inflicted upon us could 
no longer be endured, and to right those wrongs the second war 
with the mother country was waged, the then Democratic 
Party—which was in the minority, the Federalist Party being 
in the majority—with all its might and main opposed our enter- 
ing into that war and continued to oppose its prosecution until 
it was brought to a close without having accomplished any of 
the purposes for which it was originally entered upon. Albert 
E. Gallatin, one of the great political leaders of that time, while 
admitting that our wrongs were grievous, yet declared that, 
because of our unpreparedness to cope with the adversary, we 
should submit; that it was better for us to redress our own 
wrongs than to attempt to right them by war. 

In 1846 the Democrats were in control of this Government and 
waged the War with Mexico. This war was opposed bitterly 
by the Whig Party, who were in the minority. They based their 
opposition to that war upon their belief that it was being prose- 
cuted for territorial aggrandizement and the extension of slavery. 

In 1861 the Republican Party succeeded the Democratic Party 
in power, and with that succession the War of the Rebellion 
came. During those four long, bloody years ethe Republican 
Party received no comfort and no assistance from the Demo- 
cratic Party either in the Congress of the United States or 
throughout the North. There were many individual Democrats 
that stood loyally by the Government and helped to uphold the 
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hands of Lincoln during that strife, without which individual 
support I am frank to say that in my opinion this war to pre- 
serve the Union might have failed. But the Democratic Party, 
wherever organized in State or Nation, was organized for the 
purpose of lending aid and comfort to the rebellion and for the 
destruction of the Union. 

In 1862 the Democratic Party gained control of the State of 
Indiana, and they put every obstacle that their ingenuity cou!d 
invent against the further prosecution of the war. The legis- 
lature held in 1863 adjourned without appropriating a single 
dollar to defray the expense of the State incident to the war, 
and had it not been for the patriotic devotion of Governor Oliver 
P. Morton to the cause of the Union in borrowing money on 
his own credit and pledging the future eredit of the State 
there is no telling but what even Indiana would have been lost 
to the Union cause. [Applause on the Republican side.] The 
same condition which prevailed in Indiana at that time also 
prevailed in Illinois, and in many other States of the North 
where the Democratic Party for the time being gained the 
ascendency. 

The election of 1862 was in an off year, just the same as the 
election this year is in an off year. Then Democratic State 
conventions, in the various States throughout the North, re- 
solved against the further prosecution of the war and in favor 
of its being brought to an immediate close. 

Has any one heard of a Republican State convention during 
this year declaring that our entry into this war was a mistake 
and that we should withdraw our support from the allies, or 
that we should cease in our efforts short of a complete and 
lasting peace based upon victory? 

The feeling entertained by the Democratie Party in the several 
States of the North throughout the Civil War found combined 
expression in the Democratic national platform adopted at Chi- 
engo in 1864, at a time when this country was bleeding from 
every pore, after three long years of internecine warfare, anid 
when it was not known from one day to the next whether this 
Union could longer survive. The support then given by the 
minority party to the party of Lincoln is voiced in the following 
resolutions adopted by that convention: 


of the American peop! t after four years of failure to restore the 
Union by the experiment of war, during which, under the 8 of a 
military tion, the Con- 


country essen red—justice, humanity, 
welfare demand t mediate efforts be made for a cessation of bss- 
tilities, with a view to the ultimate convention of the States, or other 
peaceable means, to the end that at the earliest practicable moment 
peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal Union of States. 
Resolved, That the aim and object of the Democratic Party is to 
preserve the Federal Union and the rights of the States unimpaired, 
and they hereby declare that they consider that the administrative 
usurpation of extraordinary and dangerous powers not granted by the 
Constitution—the supervision of the civil by military law in States nor 
in Insurrection; the arbitrary military arrest, imprisonment, trial, and 
sentence of American citizens in States where civil law exists in fuil 
force; the suppression of freedom of speech and the press; the denial 
of the right of asylum; the open and avowed disregard of State rights; 
the employment of unu test oaths; and the interference with and 
denial of the rigbt of the le to bear arms in their defense—is cal- 
culated to prevent a restoration of the Union and the perpetuation of 
a government deriving its Just powers from the consent of the governed. 


Contrast the position of the national Democratic Party 
then, as expressed by these resolutions, with the position of the 
national Republican Party now, as expressed in the ringing 
words of patriotism given to the country by Republican National 
Chairman Will H. Hays, when a few days ago he announced the 
position of the Republican Party during the continuance of this 
war: 

Let me emphasize what our first purpose signifies. It means, pri- 
marily, that at this moment, the e of all the erises In our history, 
when the Republican Party finds the control of the Government in other 
hands, it still sinks deeper into the soul of the Nation in becoming the 
dominant war 3 p edging ourselves to give the last of our blood and 
our treasure, if necessary, to win the war and to win it now. We 
pledge ourselves forever against an inconclusive peace. And at ever 
moment of faltering on the part of tnose in power we instantly pic 
up the gnerdon of battle and cry “Carry on.” 8 on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

To this doctrine the Republican Party in every State of the 
Union subscribes with whole heart and without reserve. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Be it said to the everlasting credit of Gen. George B. McClellan, 
who was nominated by the Democratic convention which unani- 
mously adopted the foregoing resolutions, that he repudiated 
them in the following patriotie words: 

I could not loo in the face of my gallant comrades. of the Army and 
Navy, who have survived so many bloody battics, and tell them that 
their labors and the sacrifice of so many of our slain and wounded 
brethren bad been in vain; that we had abandoned that Union for which 


we so often periled our lives. 


On the 8th day of April, 1864, just a year and a week before 
Lee surrendered’ at Appomattox, a Democratic Representative, 


Alexander Long, from Vallandigham’s State, Ohio, in this very 
Chamber, was bold to utter a speech teeming with treason from 
beginning to end, from which I quote the following: 

Will they— 

Meaning the Confederates— 5 


throw down their arms and submit to the terms? Who shall believe that 
fhe free, proud American blocd which courses with as quick pulsation 
through their veins as our own will not be spilled to the last drop in 
resistance? Can the Union be restored by war? I answer unhesi- 
tatingly and deliberately, No! 
War is final, eterna! separation 


Tam reluctantly and despondingiy 
forced fo 


the conclusion that the Un-on is lost, never to be restored. 
I see in neither North nor South any sentiment on which it 
is ble to build a Union. * lu attempting to preserve our 
jurisdiction over the Southern States we have lost our constitutional 
form of government cyer the northern. The very idea upon which this 
war is founded, coercion of States, leads to despotism. I now believe 
there are but two alternatives, ps they are either an acknowledgment 
of the independence of the South as an independent nation, or their 
complete subjugation and extermination as a people, and of these alter- 
natives I prefer the former. 

On the next day after this remarkable speech was uttered, 
Schuyler Colfax, of the State of Indiana, then Speaker of this 
House, came down on the floor from the Speaker's platform. and 
offered a resolution for the expulsion of Representative Long 
because of these treasonable utterances. To-day it seems almost 
unbelievable that a man who would make such a speech us Long 
made against the Government of the United States could find 
anyone in this body to support him. Yet his supporters were so 
numerous that this resolution of expulsion failed. When it 
failed, Mr, Colfax introduced another resolution censuring Repre- 
sentative Long as being an unworthy Member of the House of 
Representatives. And, strange to say, there were 69 out of a 
total of 80 Members on the Democratic side who voted against 
the adoption even of this mild resolution, thus showing that 
his sentiments, voiced, as they had been, in this treasonable 
speech, were the same sentiments entertained by them. 

What do you suppose would happen to any man on the Re- 
publican side of this Chamber who dared to give utterance to 
such a treasonable speech to-day? He never would be able to 
complete it. Befcre he proceeded to the uttering of one-half 
the words I have quoted the righteous indignation of this House, 
expressed by Republicaus and Democrats alike, would find a 
way to stop him; and a resolution offered to expel him, in my 
opinion, would receive the unanimous vote of this body. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

In 1898, after long and patient endeavor on the part of the 

United States Government to bring about an amicable settle- 
ment of the political differences existing between Spain and her 
island possession, Cuba. and after the sinking of the Maine, 
which had gone as a peace messenger into the harbor of Habana, 
and when the outrages which were so detiantly perpetrated by 
Spain could not longer be endured, and war was declared—not 
for the purpose of territorial expansion, bnt waged for human- 
ity’s sake alone—what was the attitude then of the Democratic 
minority party in the Congress of the United States? It was 
proposed to issue bonds to the amount of $600,000.00) to defray 
the expense of that war. Did the Democrats then staml solidly 
behind the Republican administration in voting this issue? Un- 
fortunately, no. There were but six Members on the Democratic 
side whose loyalty to country rose above their loyalty to party, 
and who cast their lot with the Republican majority. And these 
six were held in such profound contempt by their Democriutic 
associates here that it was sought by no less un Member of this 
body than our now honored Speaker, Champ Crank, and by 
Senator Lewis, now of Illinois, then a Member of this House 
from the State of Washington, to read them out of the party. 
The opposition of the minority party, offered at the very thresh- 
old of that war, continued to the end, and villification wus con- 
stantly heaped upon the head of that great. good man. William 
McKinley, denouncing him as a usurper of power and that his 
purpose in waging that war was for the estublishment of an 
empire. ‘ 
Contrast this attitude of the Demberatie Party with the ntti- 
tude of the Republican Party during the progress of this war. 
There has not been a single appropriation bill offered: upon 
this floor but what has received the united support of the 
Republican Members. Some constructive criticism has been 
offered, because individual Members felt that the measure under 
consideration might be improved. but when it cume to a vote 
there was no opposition offered to the puxsuge of the measure 
from the Republican side. 

I could not help but admire, and I know that every Member pres- 
ent admired, the declaration made by our collengue, Mr. Fonpxey, 
of Michigan, when discussing the present revenue NHL that it 
is his intention to vote for this measure no matter what anten! 
ments might be made to it and no matter how meh he might 
differ from the policy embodied in it us to the best menus of 
raising revenue. In making this declaration he voiced the uusni- 
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mous sentiment of the Republican side, who from the beginning 
of this war have subordinated their personal ideas for the good 
of our common country. [Applause on Republican side.] What- 
ever eriticism has been offered on the various essential war 
measures, none lias been made for the purpose of defeating them 
but for the purpose of improving them, and the whole country 
knows that time and time again has this criticism resulted in 
great good. It will be a sorry day for this country and for the 
progress of this war should the time ever come when honest, 
constructive criticism can not be uttered upon this flour. 

So faithful and reliable has been the support of the Republican 
Members of this House since the beginning of this war in behalf 
of the measures necessary for its successful prosecution that 
leaders on the Republican side have had to take charge on 
more than one occasion of the management and passage of these 
measures through the House. This was notably true with ref- 
erence to the conscription bill, which was opposed by a majority 
of the Military Affairs Committee, including its chairman, and 
ifs success in passing this House, according to the declaration 
of our Speaker, Mr. CLARK, was attributable more to the efforts 
of our colleague, Jutrus Kann, than any other Member. [Ap- 
plause on Republican side.] 

Are we not therefore justified in saying that the attitude of 
the Republican Party toward this administration is without a 
parallel in the political history of this country? 

Yet, notwithstanding this unselfish devotion and unanimous 
support so freely and ungrudgingly given by the Republican 
Party in this House, those who are in charge of the immediate 
and future welfare of the Democratic Party are proclaiming 
that this is their war; that they should be the heir to all its 
political advantages; and that the most of it should be made for 
political purposes. 

No less a personage than our Vice President, the Hon. THOMAS 
R. MARSHALL, a few weeks ago, when sounding the keynote in 
the Democratic campaign in the State of Indiana, said, “ This 
war is a Democratic asset.” This he said with the full knowl- 
edge of the attitude of the Republican minority not only in this 
House but in the Senate in supporting the administration in the 
successful prosecution of this war. 

What a mighty change has come over this statesman in two 
short years. In the campaign of 1916, Mr. MARSHALL declared, 
in a public address, that every person who voted for Mr. Hughes 
for President of the United States should go to the nearest 
enlisting station and enlist, for his election meant war. And 
he further declared that if we wished to stay out of this war the 
people should vote for the reelection of President Wilson, who 
had so successfully kept us out of war and who would continue 
to do so if reelected. 

That the administration kept us out of war was the asset in 
1916 upon which Mr. MArsuHatr. and his party relied. Not only 
was this proclaimed by the Vice President as their asset, but it 
was likewise proclaimed by President Wilson, who gave utter- 
ance to these words in his Shadow Lawn speech, delivered Oc- 
tober 21, 1916: 

I am not expecting this country to get into war. I know that the 
way in which we have preserved peace is objected to, and that certain 
gentlemen say that they would have taken another way that would in- 
evitably have resulted in war, but I am not 8 eting this country to get 
into war partly because I am not expecting those gentlemen to have a 
chance to make a mess of it. 

The assertion that President Wilson had kept and would con- 
tinue to keep us out of war, and the charge that if the Republi- 
cans were successful they would plunge us into war, were the 
direct and conclusive issues upon which the Democratic Party 
succeeded in 1916. This fact I do not think any one now will 
seriously deny. Is it not, therefore, pertinent to inquire, If the 
Republican Party was the war party then, what has happened 
to make it any the less the war party now? [Applause on Re- 
publican side.] If the Democratic Party was the preeminent 
party of peace that it professed itself to be then, why should it 
be accepted now as the sole possessor of all the martial spirit 
and of al! the militant knowledge and efficiency in the land? 

We are now told that at the very time the Democratic press 
and the Democratic orators were so successfully administering 
their “ he kept us out of the war” soothing drops to the voters 
of this country, those who were in charge of the administration 
of this Government were in possession of facts that convinced 
them then that our getting into this war sooner or later was in- 
evitable. These facts, however, were not confided to the voters 
prior to the election of 1916, and not a single move was made by 
those in possession of these facts to prepare for the inevitable. 

In view of all this a great many people over this country have 
wondered, and are now wondering, as to what the attitude of 
the Democrats would have been toward the Republican adminis- 
tration in the event it had succeeded in 1916 and the war had 
come on as it did. 
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If the history of the past is the guide that marks our future 
and affords us the means upon which to base our judgment, is 
it not fair to suppose that there would not have been found in 
this hall, or throughout the country, the same unanimity of pur- 
pose in support of the administration that is found today? 

The Democratic organizations are in every State in the North 
putting forth their supremest efforts to elect a Democratic ma- 
jority to the next House of Representatives, and are using as 
their battle cry for this purpose, “ Stand behind the President ; 
give him a majority of his own party followers, upon whom he 
can depend to support his war measures.’ And we are being 
constantly reminded of the language attributed to Lincoln in the 
campaign of 1864, that “ we should not swap horses while cross- 
ing the stream”; also to the language used by Theodore Roose- 
velt and former President Harrison, in the second McKinley 
campaign, that the President should have a majority of his own 
party in the Congress to support him. 

The answer to these cries is found in the facts that I have 
attempted to relate: First, the minority party in Lincoln's time 
was doing everything in the world to embarrass him and to de- 
feat the cause for which war was being waged. Second, the 
minority party in McKinley’s time was doing all it could to 
embarrass the administration and to defeat the exalted purpose 
for which the war with Spain was waged. Third, the minority 
party now is standing behind this administration with even 
greater unanimity than the majority party is supporting him. 
So if the advice given in Lincoln’s or in McKinley’s time is to 
find responsive expression through the voice of the people this 
fall in the election of a Congress that will stand behind the ad- 
ministration and in favor of the prosecution of the war to a 
peace based upon victory, rather than to “a peace without vic- 
tory,” the Republicans will have a splendid majority in the next 
House and a good working majority in the Senate after the 
4th of March, 1919. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It seems to have been over- 
looked by the gentleman that at one time when a number of 
Democratic Members resigned to take office in New York the 
House of Representatives was virtually Republican, and no 
effort was made by the Republican Members to embarrass or 
take any advantage of the administration at that time. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I am very 
fact. 

Then, as now, the Republican Party will be found standing 
true to its traditions. It was born of devotion to country and 
was baptized with the blood that saved and preserved the 
Union. In its 64 years of existence it has stood steadfast, sup- 
porting the Government in every crisis. It is standing solidly 
in support of it now; it will continue so to stand until this war 
is over and the victory is won; a victory that will bring a con- 
clusive and lasting peace; a peace worthy of the sacrifice that 
our country will make of her sons and her treasure. With no 
other kind of peace will the Republican Party be content. [Ap- 


plause.] 
Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


glad you have stated this 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER]. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the speech by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], who has 
just closed, and the speech by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. MILLER], made here this afternoon, have moved me to say 
a few words at this time. I could not help but notice not only 
the adroit and skillful effort made by these gentlemen to inject 
into this debate the partisanship which exists between the par- 
ties of to-day, but also the skillful effort to stir up the bitterness 
and the strife of 60 years ago. One of these gentlemen made a 
bitter, abusive, and personal attack upon Mr. Burleson, the 
Postmaster General, a member of the Cabinet, who enjoys the 
confidence and shares the responsibility of this Government 
with our President, The other gentleman went back to the 
Civil War and read the Democratic platform of 1864. 

As the son of a Union soldier, as one who has the honor to 
represent a district where live to-day many survivors from both 
sides of that tragic struggle of long ago, I desire to resent on 
behalf of them this kind of speech making. While some were 
wrangling here over petty politics and rural carriers, and while 
some were trying to inject the bitterness of the Civil War, the 
news came from the White House that at 4 o’clock this very 
morning the American Army had started its greatest offensive. 
On this very morning the “sons of the men who wore the tat- 
tered gray and marched to the tune of Way Down South in 
Dixie,’ and the sons of the men who wore the blue and marched 
to the tune of ‘ Yankee Doodle,“ the sons of men from the 
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North and South, the East and West, all dressed in khaki, com- 
manded by that great soldier, Gen. Pershing, went over the top 
inspired by the one thought, “My Country, "Tis of Thee.” [Ap- 
plause.] They went over and they did not stop. While some 
here were talking about the strife of 60 years ago these boys 
were marching forward with the same courage as the men who 
followed Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Lee. They were 
marching with the same courage as their fathers, who stood like 
adamant with old Pap Thomas at Chickamauga and who fought 
with that silent soldier, Ulysses S. Grant, at Spotsylvania and 
Cold Harbor. They are on their way. They are going toward 
Berlin. They are on German soil this afternoon. [Applause.] 

And I want to say for the people I represent that I do not 
think they would care to listen this afternoon to a speech about 
what happened in 1861. They do not care whether a postmaster 
has been dismissed or whether the rural carriers are pleased 
with the Postmaster General. The hearts of the people I rep- 
resent are on the other side of the sea this afternoon. Their 
hopes are over there. Their prayers are for the boys who are 
over there. And we in this Chamber at this solemn hour do 
not honor ourselyes or our country by indulging in this petty, 
bitter political bickering and controversy. [Applause.] I do 
not know what the future holds for me, but this I do know: 
That while the boys I represent are 3,000 miles away, fighting 
for that flag, fighting for my country, fighting against the most 
deadly, the most treacherous, the most powerful, the most brutal 
despotism that ever existed on this earth, I shall not stand in 
the American Congress and seek political or partisan advantage. 
I scorn to try to win a seat in this Hall by impugning the pa- 
triotism of loyal men. I want to testify, though no testimony 
is needed, that the Republicans of the district I have the honor 
to represent are just as loyal to their country and just as pa- 
triotic as the Democrats, and I resent the insinuation made here 
that Democrats are not just as patriotic and as loyal as the 
Republicans. No Republican politician need think he is going 
to win advantage in 1918 by talking about Vallandigham and 
what he did in 1801 or by referring to the Democratic platform 
of 1864. Republicans and Democrats have boys on the other 
side. Their shoulders touch as they march along. Their hearts 
are joined in mutual courage as they charge. They are falling 
side by side this afternoon and side by side they lie on the battle 
field. Side by side they pray to God and side by side they die 
and in the same graves they will sleep. Many of the boys I have 
the honor to represent are down on that end of the line this 
afternoon. Side by side their mothers pray for their safety and 
return, and side by side their fathers, with grim faces and brave, 
proud hearts, hope that victory may be with the lads they love. 
[Applause.] 

I would not presume to criticize my colleagues, but with due 
respect to all I believe we should stop this bickering, this 
partisanship. I believe that we should keep in mind that the 
boys we love have started the greatest battle in which Americans 

ever engaged. The people of the country are not thinking of 
politics. Let us eliminate it from this debate and let us pass 
this revenue bill, which provides $8,000,000,000 to back up the 
boys who have started toward Berlin. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. HARDY]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask leave to extend 
and revise my remarks. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, assertions that the Republicans 
have been and are now even more unanimous and loyal in their 
support of the administration than Democrats have been falling 
thick as leaves in Valambrosa for the last several months on the 
floor of this House. That kind of claim is always made the basis 
of arguments in favor of Republican success in the pending elec- 
tion. And yet gentlemen on the other side nearly always blow 
hot and cold. Every time they make these perfervid assertions 
of loyalty to and support of the administration in all its war 
measures they conclude, before they leave the floor, with bitter 
or shrewd or keen criticisms of the administration. In one 
breath they claim credit for what the administration has accom- 
plished and in the next they criticize every branch of the Goy- 
ernment. They seek to excuse themselves for these criticisms on 
the ground that they have a right to offer constructive criticism, 
which is true. That was the preface to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Ropennenra) tlie other day, yet he took 
no particle of his time to offer any constractive criticism, but 
one solid hour in carping, special criticism of the President and 
the administration. I have observed the criticisms and attacks 


of other Members of this body and of the other body, and they 
all begin with professions of their undying and unbounded alle- 
giance and loyalty to the Government. 

After that breath leaves their nostrils every other breath is 
devoted to the destruction or weakening of the administration 
in the estimation of the American public, and charges that even 
the President is seeking power for political and not patriotic 
reasons.“ Why, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER], 
who on the floor to-day attacked the Postmaster General, first 
began by proclaiming his allegiance to the administration and 
then he delivered a prepared and written address of nearly an 
hour solely devoted to a bitter personal attack on one of the 
members of the Cabinet, the Postmaster General. He first at- 
tacked him for bitter partisanship. Mr. Burleson, it is true, is 
and always has been a hundred per cent Democrat, and has 
fought the battles of his party in campaigns and in Congress 
for 20 years, but he has never indulged in vituperation or per- 
sonal slander and abuse. And who on this floor has ever seen 
a bitterer partisan than the gentleman making this attack? 
The Postmaster General comes from my State. I have known 
him long. He is earnest and true. He has had the nerve to 
stand sometimes against what the great body of letter carriers 
have urged, but in doing so has simply enforced the law and 
shown his devotion to duty as he saw it. And the man who 
joins an attack on him for doing his duty with a studied compila- 
tion of malignant personal abuse is abusing his high office. He 
charges Mr. Burleson with cruelty and inhumanity to convicts 
on a farm owned by him and leased to the State of Texas in 
1907. If there was any cruelty, Mr. Burleson was as little re- 
sponsible for it as the gentleman from Minnesota. Since 1907 
the people of Mr. Burleson's district have elected and reelected 
him to Congress without opposition, while if there had been a 
shadow of truth in the charges here made against him he could 
not have been elected to any office. Surely no one ean doubt 
the friendly desire on the part of gentlemen like this one from 
Minnesota to strengthen and sustain the administration! As 
to the charges of poor service and delays in delivering mall to 
our boys over there I want to read a latter from the War Depart- 
ment to Hon. J. J. Mansfield, of Texas. It shows that the gen- 
tleman ought to have poured out his wrath on Gen. Pershing, 
if upon anybody; but that would not have suited his purpose. 

Here is the letter: 


Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. Maxsrintn: The rif bens of War desires me to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of Augun 26, 1918, relative tọ the 
great number of cee you are receiving from parents who have 
sons in the Army in France regarding the nonreceipt of mail by their 
boys, and in res thereto I beg leave to inform you that there are 
great numbers of letters going overseas to soldiers in nce every week, 
and as the organizations to which they belong are being constantly 
shifted about from one sector to another, from camp to camp, and from 
billet to billet, it becomes a very difficult task to deliver the huge 
volume of mall without a correspond delay due to the unusual 
difficulties encountered. However, according to information contained 
in cabled reports from Gen. Pershing, arrangements are now being put 
into effect by the postal branch of the American 3 Forces 
under Gen. Pershing. in cooperation with the Post Office Department, 
to facilitate and to expedite to the greatest practicable degree the de- 
livery of mall to and from abroad. These arrangements lee that 
the Post Office Department shall uch mail for organizations and 
deliver it so pouched to the Army at embarkation points in the United 
States, the mail to be then transported by Army transports and delivered 
through Army channels to the soldiers. In like manner the mail from 
France is to be collected by the Army. pouched, and delivered to the 
Post Office Department at ports of embarkation in France, transported 
on Government transports to the United States, and delivered by the 
Post Office Department here. Gen. Pershing reports that he ls making 
every effort to perfect the mail service under his control so that mail 
will be delivered promptly. 

The 2 order system is operated exclusively in France by the 
Post Office partment. The Army authorities in France are rapidly 
perfecting their postal system, and an improvement has been noticed 
already in the lessening of congestion of the mail. This new system that 
is being put into effect will, it is hoped, serve to eliminate to a large 
aerea bagged img relative to the nonreceipt of mail to and from abroad. 

f the soldier does not get his letters separately, he may receive them 
collectively, but they 

If letters are marked plain! 
the words “Ameri 
envelope, and the 
hand corner they will be 
power of the authorities. 

Very truly, yours, 


AUGUST 28, 1918. 


will 5 reach him. if properly addressed. 
with the name and organization in full, 
ean tionary Force” at the bottom of the 
name and address of the writer in the upper left- 
taken care of and delivered, if within the 


STANLEY KINO, 
Private Secretary. 
It is a shameful fact that criticism, not constructive criti- 
cism, but bitter, partisan criticism and denunciation, has been 
indulged in at both ends of this Capitol, for political effect, 
against the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of War, the 
Postmaster General, the Federal Trade Commission, and nearly 
every other department and bureau of the Government, and the 
men who indulge in it are loudest in their professions of loyalty. 
But, Mr. Cunirman, I want to prick this bubble of professed 
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loyalty to the administration on the part of many Republicans, 
and this claim that as a party the Republicans are more loyal 
than the Democrats, and that the President has had to depend 
on Republicans to put his measures through. Let us see how 
the evidence stands in some of the record votes. A bill to 


raise revenue is a keystone, a touchstone. What do we 
find as to such votes? I find that in the first session of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress the revenue bill, on final passage, was 
voted for by 199 Democrats and against by no Democrats; 
was voted against by 142 Republicans and for by 39 Demoerats. 

Mr. BLANTON. You mean Republicans? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes; I mean it was voted for by 39 Republi- 
cans and voted against by 142 Republicans. I want Repub- 
licans who are loud in their professions of loyalty on that side 
to have an opportunity to say how they voted. Among those 
who yoted against this bill was the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop], who last professed his loyalty to-day, as was also 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ropenserc], who just the 
other day spent five minutes in professing his loyalty and an 
hour in criticizing the administration. [Applause.] 

On the shipping bill, one of the important preparedness meas- 
ures passed by this House in the first session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, 203 Democrats voted for it and 1 against it. It was 
voted for by 6 Republicans and against by 160 Republicans. It 
was fought by the private shipping and shipbuilding interests. 
The gentleman who last addressed you, Mr. Woop of Indiana, was 
one of those voting against it. It was also voted against by Mr. 
Ropensere and Mr. Goop, who recently loudly proclaimed his 
loyalty while attacking the administration. 

On the motion to table the McLemore resolution 180 Democrats 
voted for tabling and 31 against; 96 Republicans voted to table 
it and 111 against tabling. Mr. Woon of Indiana, Mr. RODEN- 
BERG, Mr. Minter of Minnesota, and Mr. Goop all voted against 
tabling. And yet these gentlemen have the effrontery to tell 
us that this administration is more beholden to the Republican 
side than it is to the Democratic side! That was the claim of 
the last gentleman who addressed the House, Mr. Woop of In- 
diana. What else do I find? I find that the revenue bill of the 
second session of the Sixty-fourth Congress was voted for by 
211 Democrats and against by 4 Democrats, and voted for by no 
Republicans and against by 192 Republicans. Surely the admin- 
istration is beholden to the Republicans for passing that bill! 
Just where the Republicans, if given a majority in this House, 
would lead us or tie us up nobody knows; but that they would 
eften tie the hands of the President en some specious pretext 
few men with sober judgment will question. Since all revenue 
measures must originate in the House, a Republican House would 
have a powerful weapon against the President. 

Then, I find that the Cooper amendment, which has cut 
some little figure in the political affairs of this country—it 


Brief title of bill. 


War measures, first session, Sixty-fourth 
Congress: 


was to prohibit ships that were armed for their own protec- 
tion from carrying munitions to belligerent nations and was an 
infraction of international law in the interest of Germany— 
the Cooper amendment was voted for by 47 Democrats and 
against by 171; it was voted for by 76 Republicans, inciuding 
Mr. Woop of Indiana, Mr. Roprenserc, and Mr. Goor, and 
against by 122 Republicans. The author of this amendment 
was a Republican, and it received nearly twice as many Repub- 
lican as Democratic votes. 

Now, in the explosives act, carrying provisions intended to 
protect America against explosions and crippling acts planned 
by German plotters, section 3 provided for the only means of 
enforcing the bill. A motion to strike out section 3 was made. 
Ten Democrats voted for it, 157 voted against it. One hundred 
and forty-six Republicans voted for and 8 against that motion 
to strike out that section 3, and among those voting for were 
all four of the gentlemen I have named; and without section 3 
the bill was barren. I am naming these gentlemen because 
they are the most recent examples of denunciation of the 
administration and protestation of loyal support on the floor 
of the House. There are many others whose records ought to 
be shown. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARDY. No; I have only 15 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question. 

| Mr. HARDY. The gentleman will pardon me. I want to put 
some things in the Recorp. At the second session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress Mr. ForpNey moved to recommit the revenue 
bill of that session with instructions to strike cut all excess- 
profits tax. One Democrat voted yen; 213 voted nay ; 186 Repub- 
licans voted yea, and only 6 voted nay. Mr. Woop, Mr. MILLER, 
Mr. RODENBERG, and Mr. Goop all voted yea. They did not want 
the excessive profits of wealth properly taxed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to include in my remarks a table 
showing how Republicans and Democrats have voted on test 
measures, taken from the Rrecorp, and then let some one get up 
and say that the Republican Party has been more uniformly loyal 
than the Democratic Party. [Applause.] We have had that 
statement handed to us from time to time, and gentlemen on that 
side are trying to coin their professed loyalty into votes in No- 
vember. I am showing that they blow hot and cold, profess their 
loyal allegiance one moment and the next moment make vicious 
attacks upon this and that branch of the Government, not even 
hesitating to reach up to the White House itself and endeavor 
to pull down the President in the estimation of the American 
people. [Applause.] I hold in my hand a table showing votes 
cast and an explanation of those votes, which I will insert in 
my remarks: 


3 Navy for armor plate. 
Houses in 191 72 


Revenue bill passages R. 10763. 23 
gees jon to recommit to table (| AA 199. 
Armor plate plant amendment to naval | H. R. 15957 236 
eae 5 H. R. 15433. 209 
vious question on rule to consider o TA 192 
Kdoption of rule to consider do. 194 
Railroad strike (S-hour law) 239 
War tax, to extend (stamp tax). ae 
Previous question on rule to consid 256 
Adoption of rule to consider 2n 
Second Sixty: msi 
Fordney to recommit and strike | 187 
out all excess- tax. 
To arm merchant vessels. s 403 
Motion to recommit on Cooper amend- }..-.. 1235 
ment.“ 
To recommit with to incorporate a protective tariff. 
e Soper „ 
This death in 1915 in Senate, but was in both 
‘This for revenue war situation and to meet decrease of revenue 
That the House tatives of 
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SEPTEMBER 12, 


Brief title of bill. 


First session, Sixty-fifth Congress: 


War with Sn Res. 24. 373] 50 190] 1e 7) % 4112 Ne. Tes 
Espionage aet . A TAE RB e ee Xos 
Motion to recommit and strike out press |..... n EPET Yes. 
censorship: 
E 8 mot ion to strixe out sec- II. R. 3032. 156] 165 10) 157] 16% 8| 3123 Yes.......| ee... Yes.......! Fes. 
tion 3 of. 
Zone system, increase rate on second class | H. R.4280...| 257| 150 184] ef] 73) 189| 2817] Les... Not pres- | No. No. 
mail; amendment to. t. 
Revenue bill passage. r ere e 
Distribution agricultural products, on H. R. 1188. Sl} 222 16| 1433] 65) =] 3012 Not pres- Les .. Yes t Yess 
motion to recommit.* 
ahi ae Congress, socond session: 
‘ondemnation of land for nitrate plant.. 8. 3090... 309; f 68) f 145| 0 4981] Les Me NEE Not pres 
Motion torecommit on an amendment to . . do . 122] 187) % 1353] 12| 32) - 4980) Fes Ves Not pres 
ent. 


provoni manufactura of fertilizer for 
armers.® 


1 A bill to punish acts of interference with the foreign relat: the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, and for other Mi 
recommit and strike out the following:“ When the United States is at war the publishing wilifully of any information with respect to the tare sent pee eee — 
disposition of any of the armed forces of the United States in naval or military operations or with respact to any of the works intended for tha fortifications or dsfeas; >! 
JJ. . authorizod to uli al 
ection 3 provide: the Burean 23, W s approval of ths Presiden reby au to utilizo all the oTicas of the Uni t 
States, Territories, and municipalities in the execution of this act. 1 it the act could nok be enforced. Naat Pree: gente tia aren 


ne was to recommit without instructions and thus kill the 


This vote was a bold attempt to kill the bill 2 
$ This was Mr. Lonowontn’s motion. 
Figures and words in italics are the bad votes. 


Let me give you also a few citations of votes in the Sixty-third 
Congress. I do not give the votes of Progressives or any votes 
except those of Republicans and Democrats: 

First session. Federal reserve banks (H. R. 7837): Demo- 
crats, yen 249, nay 4; Republicans, yea 0, nay 67. 

Second session. Against unlawful restraints and monopolies 
(II. R. 15657) : Democrats, yea 219, nay 1; Republicans, yea 39, 
nay 52. > 

Second session. Emergency revenue, “war tax” (H. R. 
18891) : Democrats, yea 233, nay 10; Republicans, yea 0, nay 90. 

Second session, War-risk insurance, marine insurance (8. 
6357) : Democrats, yea 196, nay 3; Republicans, yea 27, nay 48. 

Second session. Banking and currency, on conference report 
(H. R. 7837): Democrats, yea 248, nay 2; Republicans, yea 31, 
nay 57. 

Third session. Ship purchase (S. 5259), for Navy mail lines: 
Democrats, yea 209, nay 17; Republicans, yea 0, nay 84. 

I do not now comment on the votes in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, but I wish to condense and lay stress on certain facts 
shown by the votes given in the Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fifth 
Congresses, 

(1) The Republicans voted against the first general revenue 
bill, Sixty-fourth Congress, by 142 to 39, and against the 
second general revenue bill of that Congress by 192 to 0. 

(2) They voted against the armor plant by 133 to 44, while 
Democrats voted for it by 192 to 2. 

(3) They yoted against the Shipping Board bill, under which 
we are building our merchant marine, by 160 to 6, while Demo- 
crats voted for it by 203 to 1. 

(4) They voted for the railroad eight-hour law by 68 to 54, 
while Democrats voted for it by 171 to 2. 

(5) On the motion to table the McLemore resolution they 
8 96 yeas, 111 nays, while Democrats voted 180 yeas, 

1 nays. 

(6) At the second session of the Sixty-fourth Congress they 
voted for Mr. Forpnry’s motion to strike all excess profits tax 
by 186 to 6. 

(7) They cast nearly twice as many votes for the Cooper 
amendment as did the Democrats, and they cast twice as many 
votes against the declaration of war as did the Democrats. 

(8) They defeated the provision in the espionage act for press 
censorship to prevent the exposure of our troop movements, and 
so forth, by casting 146 votes for and 11 votes against striking it 
‘rom the bill, while Democrats cast 38 votes for and 133 votes 
against striking it out. 

(9) They tried to emasculate the explosives act by voting to 
strike out section 3 by a vote of 146 to 8. 

(10) Seventy-six of them voted against the general revenue 
bill of the first session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, against which 
no Democrat voted. 

In the face of these votes it is brazen for Republicans to claim 
thai they have loyally supported the President’s war policies. 
Consequently, they never refer to these votes or votes like them, 

The Republicans made great efforts to manufacture campaign 
thunder by offering claptrap amendments to the administration 


Army bill in 1916, and these are what they are going to dwell 
on in this campaign. I am going to present one of them, The 
bill proposed to increase the standing Army to 175,000 men. This 
was to be not its war strength but its permanent peace strength. 
Mr. Kaun, Republican, of California, moved to amend by mak: 
ing it 220,000 instead of 175,000. Whatever increase should be 
made had to be obtained by volunteer enlistment under existing 
law, at $15 per month. It was known to everybody that it would 
be very difficult to get even 175,000 men, 

The amendment was denounced and well understood to be 
mere camouflage. Mr. McKenzie, Republican, of Illinois, and 
others, showed it to be only pretense. The amendment was de- 
feated and the bill passed, retaining the provision to fix the 
size of the standing Army at 175,000. This was about August, 
1916, and under it the War Department tried every way to se- 
cure the desired increase, Up to April, 1917, they had only been 
able to secure about 20,000 increase. They could not have se- 
cured a single man more if the Kahn amendment had been 
adopted. ‘These facts were given great consideration when 
war was declared and_the policy of the Government as to con- 
scription was to be determined, and also the pay of the private 
soldier raised. The Kahn amendment, under the law as to en- 
listment and pay as it then existed, and which the amendment 
did not propose to change, was as experience proved absolutely 
immaterial. Yet Republicans have not failed to claim that if 
it had been adopted we would have had a great many tore 
soldiers in Europe to-day, a claim that is absolutely false. 

In this campaign Republicans may try to make great capital 
out of the fact that on the question of conscription as against 
the volunteer plan of raising an army Mr. Kaun, Republican, 
led the fight on the floor in favor of the former, while Mr. Dent, 
Democrat, led those favoring the volunteer plan. On thut 
question the vote was overwhelming—313 to 100 in favor of con- 
scription. There were 62 Democrats and 45 Republicans voting 
for the volunteer plan. Both parties weré overwhelmingly for 
conscription, but no honest man questions the purity and patri- 
otism of any man who voted for the volunteer plan because of 
that vote. 

There was no question of loyalty to the administration in- 
volved. It was simply a question of how we could quickest 
and best raise the great army we needed and which all of us 
wanted; and, led by the President, public sentiment and the 
sentiment in Congress, without regard to party, grew to be 
overwhelmingly in favor of conscription. 

In many cases a majority of the Republicans have voted 
for and in many cases against the policies of the administra- 
tion. I believe the reeord will bear out the statement that 
they have always carried a knife up their sleeves for the Presi- 
dent, and that they are anxious to slaughter him by all sorts 
of criticism during the pending campaign, even though the 
slaughter will bring rejoicing to the Kaiser and every German 
sympathizer in Europe and America. 

Now, one other question. The question is asked whether the 
Republicans ought to want control of the next House, if they 
do want it, and the very pertinent question is asked, What 
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would they do with it? Of course, it is human nature that they 
should want it. But should the country give them control of 
the next House, and why should they want it? Let me tell you. 
It is altogether possible that this war may end before the 
duties and services of the next elected House of Representatives 
shall end, and if it does, then within that time will begin the 
period of the readjustment and reorganization of the social and 
political status and of the industrial conditions of this country. 

The period of construction, as it were, will come. For that 
period no less than for the conduct of the war during the war 
the great breadth of vision and statesmanship of the man in the 
White House to-day will serve his country* under God as this 
country believes no other man can. [Applause.] Take the 
great measures, both war and peace measures of this adminis- 
tration, all the serious criticisms of them, all the blocking of 
them comes from that side of the aisle. In the hour of recon- 
struction and readjustment that must follow as the aftermath of 
the war, is it well to saddle the President with a hostile ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, to clog the wheels of 
legislation or to reverse the course of legislation? The popular 
reforms that swept Woodrow Wilson into power in 1913 were 
not and are not popular with the stand-pat Republicans, who 
dominate that party to-day. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. No; I can not yield. I have not the time. I 
know that after the great war between the States there were 
many war measures upon the statute books. To carry on that 
war it was necessary to tax wealth as well as to tax poverty, 
and the tariff and revenue laws were supplemented by great 
levies upon incomes—the income taxes of that time. Internal- 
revenue taxes were increased, occupation taxes imposed. The 
excessive tariff of that day was apologized for with the state- 
ment that it was a war measure, and the levy of an income tax 
was apologized for with the statement that it was a war meas- 
ure, and the people were promised that the high tariffs would be 
reduced and that the income-tax law would be repealed when the 
war was ended. But when the war was ended, faithful to their 
promise to the wealth of this country, they did repeal the income- 
tax laws and other laws that bore hard on wealth, but they 
doubled and piled higher the taxes that went onto the backs of 
the masses and of the poor. When this war is ended new poli- 
cies must be mapped out, new measures must be adopted, and 
every man in this country who believes that Woodrow Wilson 
should guide things knows that there ought to be at his back a 
majority that will look forward and not backward, that will 
say to him, March on!” [Applause.] 

We know that there are scores of reform measures, passed by 
the Democratic Congress under the direction and guiding hand 
of Woodrow Wilson, that only await a Republican majority for 
their repeal. 

Oh, it is true that the veto power could prevent the repeal of 
legislation now upon the statute books unless there was a ma- 
jority of two-thirds in both Houses; but a majority in this 
House can lock the wheels of legislation and prevent reform 
laws being enacted at the request of the President; and, having 
the power of the purse strings, they can force compromises for 
the repeal of such laws as a hostile majority would desire and 
strenuously demand the repeal of. Oh, I have had oceasion to 
look up the record and to find that where war measures neces- 
sitate the imposition of burdens upon the rich and the poor, 
when the war is ended, the rich are always represented asking 
for the repeal of the measures that weigh heavily upon them, 
while the poor are not here. Place in this House a majority 
that has not its great, warm heart throbbing in sympathy with 
the multitudes, the masses, a majority that goes for its inspira- 
tion to the special interests, and you will find a tendency to 
repeal the laws now on the statute books that weigh heavily on 
wealth, while the laws that weigh heavily on poverty will be 
allowed to remain in perpetuity. No wonder that this is so, 
for wealth never sleeps and the corporations have their paid 
representatives, as they have a right to do, their able lawyers 
watching over their interests, I appeal simply to the great 
masses and multitude of the people of the United States to say 
whether, when this war ends, they want the guiding hand of 
Woodrow Wilson, assisted by a friendly majority in the House 
of Representatives, to help them reform and rehabilitate and 
build up this country under the new conditions that will then 
arise. 

Under Democratie control wealth is bearing its just share 
of the burdens of this war. We are going to have an expendi- 
ture of four to five billions of dollars per annum after the 
war, Even a Republican tariff has never raised one-tenth of 
that sum, and it never can unless you begin to tax all the 
necessities of the poor man that have been free. Even then, 
we could never raise a billion of dollars by the tariff. How, 


then, will the other four billions and more be raised? The 
Republicans want to be in power when the day of levying 
those taxes comes in peace times. If the Democrats remain in 
power, the people know how the taxes will be raised. Eighty 
per cent of them will be raised by income taxes and corpora- 
tion taxes and excess-profits taxes. If the Republican Party 
return to power how will they be raised? Who can say? 
The income tax, the corporation tax, the excess-profits tax are 
the children of Democratic teaching and toil. 

The Republican Party will prove but a harsh stepfather 
to these children, If the people wish to go back to the policies 
of ancient stand-pat Republicanism, and at the same time send 
the message to Germany that America is not back of her 
President, let them elect a Republican Congress. If they wish 
to retain the fruits of all the reforms, so hardly won under 
the present administration, and send word to Germany that 
America backs the President, let them elect a Democratic 


Congress. [Applause.] 
Mr. FORDNEY. I yield 40 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 
Mr. GOOD addressed the committee. 
During the remarks of Mr. Goop the following occurred: 


Mr. BLANTON. 


- Mr. GOOD. No. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


that no quorum is present. 


Mr. GOOD. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I do not yield for that purpose. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman from Texas has 
a right to make a point of order that no quorum is present; the 


Constitution requires a quorum to be present. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunvers of Virginia). 


will count. 


The Chair 


Forty-eight Members present, not a quorum. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the committee 


do now rise. 


The question was being taken, when Mr. Krreu1tn demanded 


tellers. 


Tellers were ordered. 


The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 1 aye and 57 noes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Not a quorum, and the Clerk will call 


the roll. 


The Clerk calied the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anderson Estopinal Eincheloe Reed 
Anthony Fairchild, G. W. Bite Riordan 
Aswell arr Kreider Roberts 
Austin Ferris LaGuardia Rodenberg 
Barkley Flood Lea, Cal. ogers 

wers Elynn Ga. Rowland 

rand Foss JLehlhach Rucker 

Britten Francis Lever Russell 
Browning Frear Linthicum Sabath 
Buchanan Freeman Lobeck Sanders, La, 
Burnett Fuller, III. Lufkin Sanford 
Burroughs Fuller, Mass, Lundeen Schall 
Butler Gallagher unn Scott, Pa 
Byrnes, S. C. Gallivan McAndrews Scully 
Byrns, Tenn Gard McArthur Sells 

dwe Gariand McCormick Shackleford 
Campbell, Pa. Gillett McLemore Sherley 
Cantrill win, N. Maiden Slayden 
Caraway all Maher Niem 
Carew Goodwin, Ark. Mann Smal 
Carter, Mass, wid Mansficld Smith. 7 5 
Cary Graham, III. Martin Smith, C. 
Chandler, N. T. „Pa. Mason Smith, T. F. 
Clark, Fla. Gray; N. J. Mays Snell 
Clark, Pa. Gregg Meeker Snvder 
Coady Griffin Merritt Stiness 
Coliler Hamill Monell Stron 
Cooper, Ohio Humilton, N. Y. Mott Sullivan 
Cooper, W. Va. Hardy Mudd Swift 
Cople Haskell Neely Switzer 
Costello Hayes Nelson Tague 
Crago Heaton Nicholls, S. 8 Talbott 
Cramton Heintz Nolan Templeton 
Curry. Cal Hicks Oliver, Ala. Tinkham 
Dale, N. Y Holland Oliver, N. Y. Towner 
Dale; Vt. Olney Treadway 
Delaney Howard O'Shaunessy Van Dyke 
Dempsey Hull, Tenn. Overstreet Vare 
Dent Humphreys Padgett Vinson 
Dewalt Husted aige Voigt 
Dies Ireland Parker, N. T. Walker 
Dill James Peters Walton 
Dillon Johnson, Ky. Pintt Ward 
Doolin, Johnson; S. Dak. Polk Wason 
Doolittle Johnson, Wash. Porter Watkins 
Doremus Jones ‘on Webb 
Drukker Juul Powers Welling 
Dunn Kahn Price Wilt'amsa 
Dupré Keatin Ragsdale Wilson, III. 

gan Kelly, Pa. Rainey, J. W. Wilson, Tex. 
Eagie Kennedy, Iowa Ramse: Winslow 
Ellsworth Kennedy. R. I. Randall Wise 
Elston Key, Ohio Rankin Wright 
Emerson Pa. Rea vis Zihlman 
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The committee rose; and Mr. Garretr of Tennessee having 
resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SAUNDERS of Vir- 
ginia, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee, finding itself 
without a quorum, he had caused the roll to be called, that 224 
Members responded to their names, a quorum, and he handed in 
the names of the absentees for printing in the Recorp and the 
Journal in accordance with the rule, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the speech made a few days ago 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Frrnts, is both remark- 
able and important. It is remarkable because it announces an 
entire reversal of the principles upon which the Democratic 
Party has gone to the people in the past two campaigns; it is 
important because it was made by the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic congressional committee, who is intrusted with carrying 
on the Democratic campaign this fall in every congressional 
district throughout the country and indicates his party’s posi- 
tion in this campaign. That utterance, therefore, should receive 
more than passing notice. 

Parties, like men, are measured, not by their promises but by 
their performances. The man who for profit or place makes a 
solemn promise and through it gratifies his ambition, and then 
straightway breaks his word, can not long retain the respect of 
his neighbors. So. too, the party that stands for a very definite 
thing before election, and immediately after election repudiates 
its preelection position and champions the very opposite, can not 
long retain the confidence and respect of the American electo- 
rate. The position taken before the election may have been 
wrong and the subsequent action right, yet the people will 
reprove and repudiate the practice of such hypocrisy anc deceit. 

Since the outbreak of the European war we have held two 
national elections in which the Members of this House were 
elected. Clearly do we recall the issue in 1914, when the Demo- 
cratic textbook contained the title printed in big, black letters: 
“War in Europe; peace in America; God bless Wilson.” That 
entire campaign was waged from the standpoint of the pacifist. 

Again, in the presidential election of 1916 the Democratic 
Party posed as the peace party of the Nation. Its slogan was: 
“Wilson’s wisdom wins without war.” For two years the ad- 
ministration had been carefully setting the stage for that cam- 
paign. Every speech on preparedness made on the Democratic 
side of this House was a pacifist speech. Even the utterances 
‘of the President during that period can not be claimed to be 
in favor of preparedness. It was no less a personage than 
President Wilson, who, three days after the sinking of the 
Lusitania, said that we were too proud to fight. Ten months 
before the last election he said he was inclined to think that 
Germany had a right to sink armed belligerent merchant ships 
without warning. Six months before that election President 

- Wilson said that with the causes and objects of the European 
war we were not concerned. And on the very eve of the elec- 
tion, speaking from Shadow Lawn, the President said: 

I am not expecting this country to get into war. I know that the 
way in which we have preserved peace is objected to and that certain 

ntlemen say that they would have taken another way that would 
neyitably have resulted in war, 
to get into war partly because i 
have a chance to make a mess of it. 

There can be no question but that the issue raised in the last 
campaign by the administration in power was that the Demo- 
cratic Party was the peace party and the Republican Party the 
war party; that the election of President Wilson and a Demo- 
cratic Congress meant peace and the election of a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress meant war. That was the 
Democratie claim. 

Another election is approaching. We are at war. A million 
and a half of American fathers and mothers have brave sons 
whom they hold most dear fighting on French soil for humanity 
and democracy. And if the word that comes to-day from those 
boys over there is to be relied upon they are giving a good ac- 
count of themselves. [Applause.] The minds of the voters will 
scrutinize this fall, as they have never scrutinized before, the ac- 
tion of their Representatives in Congress. They are interested 
not only in the things they stand for now but in the things they 
stood for before we entered the war. 

The scene, therefore, changes, and according to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma his great party, which posed as the pacifist 
party in the last two campaigns, now claims to be the war party, 
and he would have the country believe that the Republican Party, 
which they pointed to in 1914 and 1916 as the war party, is in 
truth and reality the pacifist party. He points to the record 
of the Democratic Party on preparedness as one without a 
parallel, In order to muster proof for such a claim it was 
necessary for the gentleman from Oklahoma to compare the 
expenditures in the War and Navy Departments under President 
Wilson while this creat war is in progress and while we were 


but I am not expecting this country 
am not expecting those gentlemen to. 


at war with Mexico with like expenditures during the adminis- 
trations of Roosevelt and Taft. He would pass over without 
notice the hundreds of millions of dollars expended during the 
Wilson administration in our war with and occupation in 
Mexico, and claim the entire appropriation for a preparedness 
program, 

But, Mr. Chairman, the attitude of a political party on a great 
question can not be measured by a single act or by the acts of a 
single Congress. The things a political party really stands for 
can only be weighed by an analysis of the party's position cover- 
ing a period of years. If a party for a period of years continu- 
ously voted for a small Navy and never lost an opportunity to 
Weaken and make smaller a small Army which it maintained, 
that party can not seriously be regarded as a party favoring 
preparedness. Let us, therefore, adopt a fair test. Let us take 
the measure of Republicans and Democrats alike in Congress, by 
the same yardstick, for a period of years, on the great questions 
of preparedness, and see whether the Democratic Party has, as 
is claimed by the gentleman from Oklahoma, been the prepared- 
ness party in the United States. When any fair test is applied 
and the result announced the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] and his party will regret that he raised this issue. 

President Roosevelt laid down during his administration a 
real naval program. That program provided for the building 
of two battleships a year, with auxiliary cruisers and other craft 
necessary to make it a well-rounded fighting force. Whatever 
of strength the Navy possessed at the outbreak of the war with 
Germany was due to this program. For 10 years that program 
has had practically the unanimous support of the Republican 
membership of this House and it has had almost the unanimous 
opposition of the Democratic side of the House. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Can the gentleman give us the 
votes in the Sixtieth Congress—how many Democrats and how 
many Republicans? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, yes; the gentleman can get that vote. 
not gone back of the Sixty-first Congress, 

During the past 10 years a great many bills and amendments 
have been voted upon in this Chamber vitally affecting the Army. 
A comparison of the votes of Republicans with Democrats in 
the House on such measures will show that Republicans have, 
in the main, at all times supported measures calculated to 
strengthen the Army, and that the Democratic side of the House 
has apparently welcomed every opportunity to weaken that 
great branch of our national defense. In taking this action our 
Democratic friends did not lack in patriotism, but only in vision. 
The record, however, stands as I have indicated, as we shall 
presently see. 

Let us now examine the record in the House since the Sixty- 
first Congress and apply this test and see whether these deduc- 
tions I have made are warranted. 

THE NAVY, 

First, as to the Navy. In the third session of the Sixty-first 

Congress, when the naval appropriation bill was under discus- 


sion, Mr. Pancetr, of Tennessee, offered a motion to recommit 
the bill, striking out the provision for two first-class battleships 


I have 


‘and inserting a provision for but one battleship. On this vote 


e yeas were 137 and the nays were 167. Of those voting for 
two battleships 121 were Republicans and only 4€ were Demo- 
crats. Of those voting for one battleship instead of two, 43 were 
Republicans and 94 were Democrats. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 46, pt. 4, p. 3125.) 

In the second session of the Sixty-second Congress, when the 
Democrats had control of the House, an open caucus was held 
by them and a resolution was passed by a vote of 98 to 68 which 
provided that no battleships should be ordered constructed dur- 
ing that session of Congress. The resolution in that caucus by 
which it was attempted to stop battleship construction would 
have been adopted by a much larger vote but for the fact that it 
was coupled with the pork-barrel public-buildings bill, and 
many of the 68 Members who voted against battleship con- 
struction were, in fact, as their votes subsequently showed, only 
opposed to the provision which eliminated the appropriations for 
public buildings and were not opposed to that part of the resolu- 
tion which stopped the building of battleships. I shall insert 
in the Recorp the article which appeared in the Washington Star 
of January 30, 1912, containing an account of that caucus and 
the roll call upon the adoption of the resolution. 

When the naval appropriation bill was under discussion dur- 
ing that session, Mr. Roberts of Massachusetts moved to recom- 
mit the bill with instructions to report it back with a provision 
for the construction of one first-class battleship. On that vote 
there were 106 yeas and 140 nays., Ninety-cight Republicans 
and but eight Democrats voted for one battleship. Voting 
against the building of a single battleship were 2 Republicans and 
138 Democrats. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 48, pt. 7, p. 7858.) 
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And so the bill went to the Senate in accordance with the reso- 
lution adopted by the Democratic caucus, without containing 
provision for a single battleship. The Senate added two battle- 
ships to the program, and the vote on the conference report for 
two battleships resulted in 78 yeas and 150 nays. Seventy-one 
Republicans and only seven Democrats voted for two battleships. 
Voting against two battleships were 18 Republicans and 132 
Democrats. (CoNGressionaL Recorp, vol. 48, pt. 11, p. 11189.) 

Speaking against the construction of any battleships on that 
occasion; Mr. Gray of Indiana said: 


Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to an appropriation for two battleships. I 
am opposed to an appropriation for one battleship. I am opposed to any 
appropriation for battleships. If we are to take our place among the 
nations of the world as first standing for peace and against war, then 
we should declare our position by an appropriation for peace and not for 
war, lAppiause:} But if we must appropriate for one battleship to 
spesse the insatiable demands of the militarism of to-day, let us save 
at least the principle of the cause of mediation and appropriate as 
EEA to promote peace as we appropriate to build warships. [Ap- 

ause. 

2 This appropriation bill will not only burden the people of our own 
land; but it will be caught up in the spirit of war and military rivalry 
by all nations, to be multiplied and weighed upon all the people of the 
world. It will wrest food from the hungry, clothing from the half-clad 
and the naked, fuel from the cold and the shivering, and shelter from 
the homeless and unhoused. 

These warships to be built will fill the world with blood, anguish, and 
devastation if they are used, and their cost will bring want and desti- 
tution to the human race, whether they are used or not used. 

This speech seems to have struck a responsive chord in the 
heart of the President, for a little later, in writing a letter to Mr. 
Gray’s campaign manager in a political contest where Mr. Gray’s 
attitude on preparedness was challenged, the President said: 


l am very glad, indeed, to reniy to your letter of June 15, that the 
Hon. Finly H. Gray throughout membership in the House has giyen 
the present administration the most generous and cordial suppo It 
would afford me the greatest gratification to see him return to the 


House of Representatives. 
(Signed) Woobnow WILSON. 

Hence it is seen that your action for a small Navy carried the 
Presidential approval. 

The House having rejected the provision for two battleships in 
the conference report which I have just referred to, the same 
matter came before the House again on August 20, 1912, This 
time the conference report contained a provision for one hattle- 
ship, instead of two. This report was opposed by Democrats 
because it contained any provision for battleship construction. 
On this vote there were 150 yeas and 51 nays, and it is to the 
credit of the Republican Party that every vote against the build- 
ing of a single battleship was cast by a Democrat. (Coxdnxs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 48, pt. 11, p. 11390.) 

In the third session of the Sixty-second Congress, when the 
Naval appropriation bill was under discussion, a motion was 
made to strike out the provision for two battleships and insert a 
provision for one battleship. On this vote the yeas were 174 and 
the nays were 156. One hundred and ten Republicans and but 
46 Democrats voted for two battleships. Only 25 Republicans 
voted for one instead of two battleships, but 148 Democrats 
voted for one as against two battleships. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 49, pt. 4, p. 4107.) r 

Later, on the adoption of the conference report on this bill, 
the question was presented of authorizing the construction of 
two first-class battleships instead of one, and on this- there 
were 144 yeas and 168 nays. Ninety-six Republicans and ‘but 
Democrats voted for two battleships; 19 Republicans and 149 
Democrats voted for one and against two battleships. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 49, pt. 5, p. 4810.) 

On March 3, the day before Congress adjourned, the conference 
report was agreed to, containing a provision for but one battle- 
shiP instead of two. The pacifists in control of the Democratic 
Party had their way. 

In the Sixty-third Congress, about 60 days before the out- 
break of the war in Europe, Mr. Witherspoon offered a motion 
to recommit the naval appropriation bill, with instructions to 
report it back with a provision striking out the appropriation 
for two battleshps and inserting an authorization for one battle- 
ship. On this vote the yeas were 106 and the nays were 202. 
Eighty-seven Republicans and 115 Democrats voted for two bat- 
tleships, 10 Republicans and 96 Democrats voted for one instead 
85 ony battleships. (ConcresstonaL Recorp, vol. 51, pt. 8, p. 


In the third session of that Congress Mr. Witherspoon again 
offered a motion to recommit the appropriation bill, with instruc- 
tions to strike out the provisions for two battleships and insert 
a provision for one. On the roll call there were 149 yeas and 
165 nays. Eighty-three Republicans and 82 Democrats voted 
for two battleships instead of one; while only 16 Republicans 
and 133 Democrats voted for one instead of two battleships. 
(ConGRESSIONAL REcogD, vol. 52, pt. 3, p. 3152.) 

In the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress Mr. Brown- 
txG offered a motion to recommit the naval appropriation bill, 


providing for two first-class battleships and additional craft. 
On this vote there were 183 yeas and 189 nays. Voting for this 
measure of preparedness there were 159 Republicans and only 24 
Democrats, while voting against it were 14 Republicans and 175 
Democrats. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 2, 1916.) 

Again, on the conference report on that bill, which contained 
a Senate amendment providing for a naval building program, 
there were 282 yeas and 51 nays. Voting for this amendment 
were 147 Republicans and 135 Democrats; voting ugainst it 
were but 15 Republicans and 35 Democrats. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, Aug. 15, 1916.) 

It must be remembered in this connection that in closing the 
debate upon that amendment the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Papcetr], in moving that the House agree to the Senate 
amendment, said: 

I feel I am discharging a wise and patriotic service. In view of the 
statement that was made —ĩ In the debate, I wish to state here that 

have been in close touch in conference with the President of the 
United States, and his whole heart is in this matter, and ever since last 


September he has advocated a continuous program, and has advocated 
a program that would meet with the will and wishes of the American 


people, 

Notwithstanding this message from the White House to the 
Democratic side of the House, there were two Democratic votes 
for every Republican vote in opposition to that program. Even 
the party lash could not make preparedness advocates out of 
pacifist advocates. 

The net result of this analysis is that on seven roll calls, when 
the question was squarely presented whether we should authorize 
the construction of one or two battleships, Republicans almost 
unanimously voted for two battleships as against one battle- 
ship, while the Democrats voted almost unanimously for but 
one battleship and against two battleships. On one roll call 
the question was fairly presented of authorizing the construc- 
tion of one battleship or no battleships. Two lone Republicans 
voted against the construction of any battleship, but they had 
the company of 139 Democrats, who voted against the construc- 
tion of any battleship whatever. Only eight Democrats voted 
with the Republicans for one battleship. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the attitude of the 
present preparedness advocate of the administration, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. By reference to the article 
that appeared in the Washington Star of January 30, 1912, it 
will be noted that he voted against the elimination of the 
$16,000,000 pork-barrel building bill, which was coupled with a 
provision eliminating battleship construction. But his opposi- 
tion to that motion seems to have been centered on the loss of 
pork, rather than in the loss of battleships for the American 
Navy; for he subsequently, on every occasion, when the proposi- 
tion was advanced to build one battleship or two battleships, 
voted against two battleships, and for but one battleship. And 
when the proposition was fairly put to the House for the con- 
struction of one battleship or no battleship, he voted against the 
construction of any battleship. 

Having done all this to weaken this first line of America’s 
defense, one would naturally think our Democratic friends, if 
they really believed just a little in preparedness, would have 
stopped here, and would have left the Army unimpaired. But 
such is not the case. Asa party it seems that they never missed 
an opportunity to vote against preparedness in the Army, and 
constantly voted for those things which would tend to weaken or 
even destroy this great arm of our defense. 


THE ARMY. 


In the third session of the Sixty-first Congress the vote on the 
motion to suspend the rules and pass a bill to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Organized Militia, by providing for pay for the 


‘National Guard in time of peace and for a certain standard of 


training throughout the year, shows that Members were divided 
almost strictly along party lines. Practically every Republican 
voted to increase the efficiency of the Army, and with but few 
exceptions Democrats were in opposition. One hundred and 
thirty-four Republicans voted for the bill and but 18 Democrats 
supported it. Seven Republicans and 99 Democrats opposed it. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 46, pt. 4, p. 3228.) 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] appears to have 
been a pacifist then, for he voted against increasing the efficiency 
of this branch of the Army. 

Two-thirds not having voted in favor of the motion, it was 
rejected, and the matter came up again on February 26, 1911. 
Mr Hay, of Virginia, moved to strike out the enacting clause of 
the bill. On this motion the vote was 116 yeas and 151 nays. 
Six Republicans and 110 Democrats voted for the motion. Vot- 


ing against the motion were 135 Republicans and 16 Democrats. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 46, pt. 4, p. 3710.) 

This bill passed the House on March 1, 1911, by a vote of 159 
yeas and 125 nays. One hundred and forty-sixeRepublicains and 
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only 13 Democrats voted for the bill; 6 Republicans. joined 119 
Democrats in opposing this preparedness measure. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL Reconp, vol. 46, pt. 4, p. 3801.) 

On February 16, 1912, Mr. Hay, chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, offe: a motion to abolish five regiments of 
Cavalry. Think of it! Can it be said that a man or a party 
who would support that kind of a measure at a time when our 
standing Army was less than 90,000 could be said to be in favor 
of preparedness? Only three Republicans voted for this pacifist 
measure, but 161 Democrats voted for it. It was opposed by 
3 lone Democrats, but it had the opposition of 109 Republicans. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 48, pt. 3, p. 2143.) 

And again, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrrts] voted 
with his party to abolish five regiments of Cavalry. 

Take the Hay amendment to the Army appropriation bill 
changing the term of enlistment from three to five years, making 
it more difficult to secure enlistments at a time when it was 
almost impossible to keep the strength of the Army up to its re- 
quirements. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann], dur- 
ing the discussion of that amendment, pointed out how harmful 
it would be to change this policy, and how it would weaken the 
Army and tend to lessen voluntary enlistments in it. On that 
motion not a single Republican voted to weaken the Army and 
destroy its efficiency, but 147 Democrats voted that way. One 
hundred and twenty-four Republicans and only nine Democrats 
stood for preparedness and voted against the Hay amendment. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn, vol. 48, pt. 3, p. 2144.) 

That bill also contained a provision known as section 3, read- 
ing as follows: 

Sec. 3. That all laws and parts of laws en of the Army: serv of 7 
pay of commissioned officers and enlisted men of the mg servin; 

yond the limits of the States comprising the Union and thes 
snr of the United States contiguous thereto, are hereby Helio to 
the extent to which such increase of pay is authorized b. by such laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. GOOD. The law provided for additional compensation 
for foreign service. This bill, reported by a Democratic Con- 
gress, containing section 3, would prevent paying additional com- 
pensation for military service rendered by our boys abroad. 
How did our Democratic preparedness friends vote on that issue 
-that touched the pocketbook of every man who is following our 
flag that now waves along the Hindenburg line? 

Mr. Prince moved to recommit the bill with instructions to 
report it back with an amendment striking out this objectionable 
section 3. On that vote 115 Republicans and only 2 lone Demo- 
erats voted to strike out this un-American provision. Not a 
single Republican voted against this motion and against giving 
our boys extra pay for foreign service, but 162 Democrats voted 
that way. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 48, pt. 3, p. 2145.) 

The Democratic opposition to Gen. Leonard A. Wood, one of 
the greatest military commanders in the world, but who, like 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, is not permitted to perform any great 
service in this war, antedates our entrance into the war with 
Germany. At the second session of the Sixty-second Congress 
the Army appropriation bill contained a provision which, if en- 
acted into law, would have removed Gen. Leon rd A. Wood as 
Chief of Staff ef the Army of the United States. Only 7 Re- 
publicans, but 113 Democrats, voted to destroy the usefulness 
of Gen. Wood. Opposing that motion there were 81 Republicans 
1 11 Democrats. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 48, pt. 8, 
P. s 

The only vote on tħe Army bill where the Democrats rallied 
and voted for what was claimed by them to be a preparedness 
measure was on a joint resolution creating a commission to in- 
vestigate and report as to the advisability of establishing perma- 
nent maneuvering grounds, camps of inspection, rifle and ar- 
tillery ranges for troops of the United States at or near the 
city of Anniston, Ala. One hundred and fifty-three Democrats 
voted for that; it contained a juicy piece of pork for Alabama. 

(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 48, pt. 3. p. 2326.) 

Six months after the outbreak of the European war Maj. 
Gardner, of Massachusetts, who has since made the supreme 
sacrifice in this war, offered a motion to recommit the Army 
appropriation bill with instructions to increase the appropria- 
tion for aeroplanes by $700,000. More than ten times as-many 
Republicans voted for that amendment as there were Democrats 
supporting it (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 52. pt. 2, p. 2135), 
and I think now all of us regret that that motion did not prevail 
Even the President was opposed to that provision and took the 
occasion to say to Congress that the time was not propitious 
for men to become nervous or excited. 

In the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Karn] offered an amendment to the miti- 
tary bill increasing the Regular Army from 140,000 to 220,000, 


In favor of this measure of preparedness there were 156 Repub- 
licans and only 34 Democrats; opposed to it were 29 Republicans 
but 184 Democrats. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Mar. 23, 1916.) 

In the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] offered an amendment to provide 
for the production of an adequate supply of nitrogen in this 
country. Everybody knows that we produce very little nitrogen 
in the United States and are depending largely upon Chile for 
our supply. The importance of this amendment can not be over- 
estimated as a preparedness measure. And yet the vote upon 
this very important amendment resulted as follows: For, Re- 
publicans 182, Democrats 41; against, Republicans 8, Democrats 
171. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Mar. 23, 1916.) 

Our friend from Oklahoma, Mr. Ferris, having voted against 
increasing the efficiency of the militia on three different occa- 
sions, having voted to abolish five regiments of Cavalry, and for 
the Hay amendment changing the term of enlistment from three 
to five years, thereby weakening the Army, and having voted 
against the provision granting extra pay to men in the Army for 
foreign service, and having voted to depose Gen. Leonard A, 
Wood as Chief of Staff, and for pork to Anniston, Ala. nnd 
against increasing our aeroplane service, and against increasing 
the Army from 140,000 to 220,000, felt it was time to vote right 
on preparedness, and so he was one of the 41 Democrats who on 
that occasion voted for preparedness. 

In the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kann] offered an amendment to the mili- 
tary bill increasing the Regular Army to 250,000. One hundred 
and twelve Republicans and only 30 Democrats voted for this 
measure ; 49 Republicans and 172 Democrats voted in opposition 
thereto. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 8, 1916.) 

In the first session of the Sixty-fifth Congress the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kann] offered an amendment striking out 
of the selective-draft bill the provision for the volunteer system. 
For Mr. Kaun’s amendment there were 169 Republicans anid 
144 Democrats. As opposed to it there were 42 Republicans aud 
67 Democrats. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 28, 1917.) 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AntrHony] offered a mo- 
tion to recommit the selective-draft bill with instructions to re- 
port it back with the provision giving our great ex-President, 
Col. Roosevelt, whose patriotism, loyalty, and devotion to his 
country, and whose great sacrifice iL this war no mar can ques- 
tion, the right to raise a divisicn and go to France. One hun- 
dred and sixty-nine Republicans and but 46 Democrats voter 
for the Anthony amendment. But 149 Democrats and only 29 
Republicans voted against that amendment. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 12, 1917.) ? 

The attitude of the Democratie Party as to pay of soldiers is 
interesting and illustrative, for when that bill came back I 
offered an amendment to again recommit the bill to conference 
with instructions to report it back with an amendment increasing 
the base pay for our enlisted men to $30 per month. One hun- 
dred and fifty-six Republicans voted to increase the pay of our 
soldiers and only 43 Democrats voted for that increase; 141 
Democrats and 37 Republicans voted against increasing their 
pay. (Concressronat. Recorn, May 16, 1917.) 
lt gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frnnts] will search his 

„ he will find that he was one of the 141 Democrats whe 
voted against paying American soldiers who are fighting dur 
battles over in France the paltry sum of $30 per month. 

This is the record of the two parties in the House on the ques- 
tion relating to preparedness in the Army. It will be noted that 
our Democratic friends almost without exception voted against 
the bills to increase the efficiency of the Organized Militia, 
voted to abolish five regiments of Cavalry, voted to weaken 
the Army by changing enlistments from three to five years. 
voted against granting increased pay for overseas duty, voted 
for a provision which if carried would have removed Gen, 
Leonard A. Wood as Chief of Staff of the Army of the United 
States, voted against inereasing the appropriations for nero- 
planes, voted against Increasing the Regular Army from 140,000 
to 220,000, voted against the provision to inerease our supply 
of nitrogen, voted against the provision to permit Roosevelt to 
raise a division for service in France, voted against incrensing 
the base pay of the enlisted men to $30 per month. If there was 
any opportunity given Democrats to vote for provisions that 
would have tended to weaken the Army or destroy the useful- 
ness thereof that they did not embrace I have failed to discover 
it in the record. They apparently welcomed every opportunity 
to vote against preparedness in the Army and to vote for those 
little things calculated to destroy the efficiency of this great 
arm of our country’s defense. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr Chairman, will the gentieman yield. 

Mr. GOOD. Just for a brief question. 

Mr. BLACKMON. How did the gentleman vote on all cf 
these roll calls? z 
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Mr. GOOD. That is a fair question. I made the mistake of 
my life following that side of the House [applause on the Demo- 
cratic side] on one or two roll calls. I voted right on all of 
them but one or two, and when I voted wrong I followed you. 
But when I was voting wrong my party was voting right. 
{Applause on Republican side.] 

Mr, HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Not now. This is the record this House has 
made on the subject of preparedness. The votes cast on these 
occasions are history now, and by that history the attitude of 
the two great political parties as represented in this body can be 
jucged. I submit it, confidently believing that that record will 
stand the most critical analysis. 

Has it occurred to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
that having voted with his party against all preparedness 
measures during the Roosevelt and Taft administrations, and 
having voted to reduce appropriations for the Army and for the 
Navy during their administrations, under the ordinary rules of 
the game he and his party would be estopped from now claiming 
that the appropriations made during those times were too small? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. GOOD. It is not a pleasant duty for me to make this 
comparison, but no one on this side of the aisle has raised the 
issue. The issue has been raised by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Freris], chairman of the Democratic congressional 
committee. That issue has been raised for partisan purposes 
and there is but one way to meet that issue, and that is to 
fairly and honorably compare the record of the votes of the two 
parties upon these great measures. This terrible record against 
all preparedness which our Democratic friends in Congress have 
made has evidently driven them to desperation. At a time of 
all times when politics should be adjourned we find them playing 
the game to the extent of making unfair and incorrect com- 
parisons and giving wrong impressions as to the attitude of the 
two political parties on this very important subject, and in 
order to detract attention from their own shortcomings, at the 
opening of a congressional campaign when true Americans are 
thinking only of country and not of party, they seize the flag and 
appropriate it as their campaign banner. 

We are proud of the achievements of our boys in France, and 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma we rejoice in the great 
achievements of our Navy. But we can not help wondering what 
the record of that Navy would be now if the gentleman from 
Oklahoma and his party had had their way and had prevented, 
as they tried during Republican administrations, the building 
up of a strong American Navy, which is to-day the pride, the 
protection, and the comfort of all America. 

The splendid record of the Republicans in Congress before 
we entered the war has been sustained since war with Germany 
was declared. Upon the patriotic record made by my party in 
Congress since we entered the war, I call upon that great 
Democrat, the man responsible for the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson, Col, George Harvey, editor of the North American Re- 
view, to bear testimony. In the July, 1918, number of the 
North American Review, he says: 

Upon all of the war propositions combined the Republican vote in 
the Senate has been 76 per cent plus against 75 per cent minus Demo- 
cratic, while in the House 169 Republicans voted for and 42 against the 
President's seleetive-draft measure, as con with 144 Democratic 
ayes and 67 Democratic mr and later 164 Republicans voted for and 
only 14 against the essential modification urged by the President, as 
contrasted with 79 Democratic ayes and 118 ocratic noes. 

costy no fair mind can fail to give to the Republicans of Congress 
a clean bill of patriotism in upholding the President to the full and in 
putting aside all partisan considerations. 

{Applause on Republican side.] 

The issues to be determined at the polls in November are rela- 
tively of but little consequence, except as they relate to the all- 
consuming, overpowering question of winning the war, and 
winning it now. When Congress passed the resolution declaring 
war against the Imperial Government of Germany and pledged 


all the resources of the Nation, both in men and in money for 


the prosecution of that war, its action had a peculiar significance 
to every patriot in or out of Congress. Since the passage of 
that declaration Republicans have made every question sub- 
ordinate to the one great central accomplishment, that of 
winning the war, and success or failure in the coming election 
will not in the future deter Republicans from a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, there appeared in morning papers a letter 
written by Mr. Tumulty, Secretary to President Wilson, to Mr. 
Will H. Hays, chairman of the Republican national committee. 

That letter has been telegraphed all over the country and ap- 
pears quite generally to-day in the public press. To-day Mr. 
Hays made reply to that letter, which so well states the posi- 


tion of all Republicans in this campaign that I shall read it to 
the House. Mr. Hays's reply to the I&ter of Mr. Tumulty is as 
follows: 


8 Sepremper 12, 1918. 
Hon. JoserH P. TUMULTY, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr. Tumutty: I have your telegram. On September 2 in 
Chicago I attended a meeting of the Association of Republican State 
Chairman, called by its president and attended by 15 of such chairmen. 
At that meeting I made remarks referring in a general way to the 
lengths to which the Democratic leaders are going in their efforts to 
control the Senate and House, and also as to the irrevocable stand of 
the Republican Party for a vigorous prosecution of the war and against 
an_ inconclusive peace, 

I did not use the words quoted in your telegram. What I said then, 
which I now reaffirm and which I shall continue to declare, was sub- 
stantially as follows: 


DENOUNCING DEMOCRATIC EFFORTS TO USE THE WAR FOR PARTISAN 
PURPOSES. 
First, as to the means resorted to by certain Democratic leaders to 
get votes, I said: 
“In the special election in Wisconsin the Democratic machine leaders 
published advertisements, undenied since by them, addressed to the sol- 
diers at Camp Grant, as follows: 


“*To the Wisconsin soldiers at Camp Grant: 


“*Tuesday, April 2, you are entitled to vote for United States Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin to succeed Senator Paul 0, Husting. 

“*President Wilson, your Commander in Chief, desires all loyal 
Americans to vote for Joseph E. Davies for United States Senator. 

“* Davies's election means joy at Washington and gloom at Berlin. 

“* Davies's defeat means gloom at Washington and joy at Berlin.“ 

I regard this as an infamous prostitution of all patriotic proprieties 
and the grossest violation of the plainest civil duty, worthy of the 
Severest condemnation of al! Americans, In this crisis, when all 
patriots are striving to bring to the aid of the comes cause every 
resource in men and material, when thousands of Republican and Demo- 
cratic boys are d „ side by side, and when both political parties are 
loyal, such conduct is immeasurably reprehensible. From such actions 
it is evident, and I regret to say it, that these Democratic leaders will 
go to any lengths to carry the Senate and House. Such unpatriotic 
efforts to use the war for pe purposes must fail. Such inevitable 
failure was indicated by the Wisconsin result, it was further shown in 
the Michigan primary, and it will be conclusively proven in the Maine 
election next week. The American pecple will not tolerate it. 

PROCLAIMING PRINCIPLES OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN THE WAR. 


This is the war of no political party. This is the people's war, and 
we demand that the war be kept out of partisan politics and that par- 
tisanship be kept out of the war. And what we ask from the party in 
power we irrevocably pledge for ourselves. 

Second, as to the imperative necessity of a vigorous prosecution of 
the war and a conclusive peace only, and the need of a Republican Con- 

ess to that end, in connection with a discussion of the candidacy of 

r. Ford in the Republican primary in Michigan and his statement as to 
why he e a candidate, and while reviewing the service Republicans 
in Congress rendered the major war measures which were 28 by 
the Democratic leaders, Chairman Dznt, of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, floor leader KITCHIN, chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and others, I sald: 


AYOWING THE MOST VIGOROUS PROSECUTION OF THE WAR AND A PEACE 
WITH VICTORY. 


“We demand the most vigorous prosecution of the war aud a peace 
with victory. A Republican Congress means a war Congress, and we 
pledge our candidates to be men who are supremely pro-American, who 
will give the country’s all for the winning of the war now, and who 
will stand irrevocably against any peace based on a compromise of 
principles which would violate American rights, interests, and honor 
and make of our sacrifice a sacrilege to be made-again by our grand- 


. 


muera I hope and trust the Democratic Party will work by the same 
oken.” 
Recoguizin be politics, I am 


as we all do that there will cet 
ee to advise you what I said to these Republican State chairmen, 

cause I insist t our politics be open and acknowledged and on a 
plane and of a character that needs no subterfuge, and that there be no 
political partisanship in anything that touches the war. 


ASSERTING THAT A REPUBLICAN CONGRESS MEANS A WAR CONGRESS 
SUPREMELY PRO-AMERICAN. 

Further, I now take the 8 to appeal to you directly, and 
to the Democratic organization, as I long ago did in my reply to Col. 
George Harvey’s letter, to join with us in this effort to keep partisan- 
ship out of the war and the war out of partisan lities. This is no 
time for little things. The world is on fire. Our duty to our soldiers, 
measured by their marvelous accomplishments and their supreme sery- 
ice, the magnitude of the task ahead for us all, and the incalculable 
consequence of the r t all cry out for the lest cooperation. Let 
mae 2 ae spend their time accusing each other of disloyalty 
when are loyal. 

I urge that there be no accusation of disloyalty from either one side 
or the other in this campaign. Such accusations will give a totally false 
impression to the enemy, and the party or the committee making such 
eens will be guilty in that very act of the worst kind of dis- 
oyalty. 

We have a heavy load to haul. Let us, as far as possible, hitch u 
both our great political horses and have them both used, unhampered, 
freely 8 pull this load, each striving to see which can pull the harder. 


incerely, yours, 
(Signed) W. II. Hays. 


APPENDIX. 
{From the Washington Star, January 30, 1912.] 

Wansnirs Cor Orr—Democratic Cavccs Purs Ban on NAVAL Iy- 
CREASE—MAy Br Fatal. Mistake—By Vote or 98 TO 68 Ir Loses 
CHANCE AT THIS SESSION—NoO New PUBLIC BUILDINGS—FITZGERALD 
RESOLUTION GOES THROUGH AND Now TALK OF RESCINDING THE ACTION 
Is HEARD. 

In the cold gray dawn of the morning after the Democrats of the 

House, who in caucus last night put the ban on public building and 

battleship appropriations at this session of Congress, are wondering if 
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they haven't made a fatal political mistake. The assault on the naval 
increase was by way of an aiterthought. 

After the caucus had been in session.a couple of hours it became ap- 
parent that the resolution introduced by Chairman Fitzgerald, of the 
Appropriations Committee, declaring it 10 be the sense of the caucus 
that the present state of the Government's finances and the fact that 
the Supervising Architect’s Office is several years behind in its * 
1 it inadvisable to authorize additional publie buildings at this se: 

on. 

In retaliation the public-buildings advocates, angered by seeing the pork 
barrel rolled out of sight just when they were ae for a grand distri- 
bution, insisted on a declaration battleships. CLARE, 
Leader UNDERWOOD, Mr. ld, and tneir ds fell Into 
both propositions went through. Representative BURNETT, of 
Alabama, a member of Committee on Public Buildings and G. 
offered the battleship amendment to the Fitzgerald resolution, which, on 
roll call, went through, 98 to 68. 

Although a new caucus rule adopted just a few weeks ago provides 
that such record yotes in caucus shall be published, a good many of boa 
Democrats: were very averse last night to the economy roll call 

ublic. But Mr. UNDERWOOD read the caucus rule and lifted. the. Hd. Fol- 
owing are the Democrats: whe voted to effect a saving ef approximately 
$40, e at this session, at the expense of Federal structures and 
warships = 


Those who voted for saving: 


Adair Ferguson Koe Russell 
Adamson Fitzgerald Korbly Sabath 
Anderson. Flood, Va. b Saunders 
Beall oster, III. vy Shackelford 
Boehne Garner Linthicum Sh 
Buchanan Garrett Lloyd 
Burgess Goeke k Sherwood 
Burleson Goldfogle McCoy 
Burnett Gray n Siayden- 
Callow2 Gregg, Pa, Mess 8 
Clark. Mo. Gregg, Tex. Oldfield Stephens, Miss. 
pe — Hardin Page Stephens, Nebr. 
Co! Hardwick P: Stephens, Tex. 
Conry Ha Patten, N. T. Stone 
Covington Heflin Pepper Sulzer 

ullop Helm Peters Taylor, Ala. 
Davis, W. Va. Henry, Tex. Rainey Taylor, Ohio 
Denver H ey Raker 
Dickinson, Mo, H N. H. Rauch Tuttle 

es Hulk Riley Underwood 

Dixon, Ind. Humphreys. Richardson Whitacre 
Doremus James Riordan White 
Driscol, D. A. Johnson, S. C. Rubey With n 
Evans Kitehin Rucker Young, 


Those Members who resisted: the economy policy of the leaders 
were: 


Aiken Daugherty Holland Post. 
Alexander Ellerbe Hughes, Ga. Pou 
Ashbrook Ja 
Ayres Ferris Jones Rucker, Colo, 
Bathrick ey Lee, Ga. Shay 
Bell Floyd. Ark. Lee, Pu. / ` Smith, N. T. 
Borland Fowler Legare Talco 
Brantley Francis Lever ‘Townsend 
Bulkley Gallagher Littlepage Tribble 

rke, Wis. Glass Littleton I 
Byrnes, S. C. Godwin, N. C. Macon nderhill 
Byrns, Tenn. Goodwin, Ark. Martin, Colo. Watkins 
Carlin Gu Mays ebb 
Carter Ham Moore, Tex. Wickliffe 
Clark, Fla. Harrison, Miss. Murray sen, N. T. 
Cravens Hobson O’Shaunessy Wilson, 


3 — rogrese of the caucus last night Representative FRANE 

cote ye Sear” Rey Ferengi ect gees an ex- 
pression of profound disgust. Mr. CLARK, it might be mentioned, is one 
of the most independent Members of tne House, without regard to poli- 
tics, who ever stepped in shoe 3 He thinks freely and says what 
he thinks in s loud, positive tane. 


CALLS THEM “ PEANUT 3 


These peanut economists make me weary,’ he remarked last ue rs 
“ Of course we ean save if we don’t 7 a it when enon 
have become wealthy by this time if t food and 15 — 


when necessary, but instead had permitted — y and myself to Px 
hungry and ragged. E don’ t. believe the people of the country want to 
see money ee in this way.“ 
tive MCDERMOTT, of the steckyards district of Chicago, 
auen we e comment, to, ma tala t 16 he said, “ lookin; 8 
“We've been C or years,” g 
throu: the windows, 2 now when we get inside the house 


there int Representative Hobson, to eat. $ 
obson. of Alnbama, —— that he would 
circulating a petition for a ucus on the bat 


Rowe de last might ropoaition and make a determined effort to have the W ot of 
$ caucus in this 8 a buildings ad- 
— An they will not agree to this unless — 2 

oe 2 public buildings, no — — Is their 8 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. I 
addressed the House this morning, and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object— 
and I do not want to object. to the gentleman from Alabama ex- 
tending his remarks—I desire to say that I shall do so unless 
the gentleman from Alabama will state that he will not continue 
his remarks in regard to a member of another legislative body, 
to which I objected this morning. 


Mr. HEFLIN. No further than I did in my remarks after 
the gentleman made the point. 

Mr. DENISON. Very well, I do not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Lox box]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall be brief. 
I just want to pay my compliments te the Republican and Demo- 
eratic statesmen who, instead of discussing the all-important 
revenue bill, have taken up the afternoon with political ha- 
rangues. I can just imagine the soldier in the trenches read- 
ing of the cheap, vulgar, partisan nonsense with which we have 
been regaled here this afternoon. [Laughter and applause.] 
It is sickening. Each party - has appealed to the necessity of 
having a united Nation, and then has proceeded to show that 
the other party was absolutely worthless; that it eould not be 
trusted in time of peace and could be trusted less in time of 
war. I am in accord with the Republicans when they show the 
worthlessness of the Democrats [applause on the Democratic 
side] and I am in accord with the Democrats when they prove 
that the Republicans do not deserve the confidence of the masses, 

The last speaker accused the Democrats of hypocrisy. Far be 


it from me to undertake the impossible task of defending the 


Democratic Party. [Applause en the Republican side.] They 
accuse the Democrats of hypocrisy in coming out in 1916 with 
the slogan, “ He kept us out of war,” and then proceeding to 
declare war. To this I must say that two congressional cam- 
paigns have occurred since the conflagration in Europe started 
in 1914 and I did not hear any Republican in 1914 nor in 1916 
come before the American people on a platform that the Ameri- 
ean people should constitute itself the avenger of Belgium, and 
still the Republicans have voted for war and now claim to be 
the real war party. I did not hear any Republicans come before 
us between 1914 and 1917 with a definite constructive- interna- 
tional program, and they have no program now. They do not 
know now where in the world they are at. The only suggestion 
they make now is that we declare war on Bulgaria and Turkey, 
Then, they say, will the world be safe. 

They also present the slogan, “ Win the war and win it now.” 
What does it mean, win it now”? Is it not a hypocritical 
suggestion that if you Republicans get into power you will set- 
tle the war at once? Is that what it means? You do not dare to 
mention the word “peace,” but say, Win the war and win it 
now.” Win it now? That is mere camouflage. You are all 
politicians, trying to catch votes, trying to get contro! of the next 
House, and that is all there is to it—a cheap political game on 
both sides. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORTON. What would you do, declare peace? 

Mr. LONDON. I will tell you what I would do. 

Mr. NORTON. Disband the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. LONDON. I will answer you, sir. I wish I could reach 
with my voice the people and I would be able to convince thenr 
that the salvation of the world depends upon the adoption of 
the philosephy of the Socialist movement, and I would be able 
to convince them 

Mr. NORTON. On the St. Louis platform, adopt that? 

Mr. LONDON. Just listen to me. I would be able to con- 
vince them that if we had a majority of Socialists in England 
and in France and in the United States and in Germany that 
the war would be over to-morrow; I would be able to convince 
them that the only men in the German Reichstag who opposed 
the submarine war against the United States were the German 
Socialists, and that it was the Socialists who were everywhere 
seeking to eliminate the causes that led to war. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONDON. No; let me develop my argument. I would 
be able to convince them that there is no solution except in the 
adoption of the principles of the international league of na- 
tions which the Socialists have been advocating. As the Se- 
ciatist Member of Congress I presented a consistent and intel- 
ligent solution of the international evil from which the world 
suffered and suffers new when, on December 6, 1915, I intre- 
duced a resolution demanding that Belgium be evacuated; that 
the Germans withdraw from all invaded territory; that the 
rights of the smaller nationalities be respected, and that an 
international court of arbitration be established. The spirit 
and purport of that resolution were approved by the press of 
the allied countries. 

There was presented an honest international policy which 
has since become the slogan of statesmen. Statesmen are com- 
pelled to adopt our philosophy as their slogan, and the liberal 
movements of the world, the genuine democratic movements in. 
all countries, will compel the statesmen to make these slogans 
living realities. They shall not remain mere catchwords, 
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When Republicans talk about preparedness as an issue to- 
day, how silly! When they charge against some Democrats 
that they have failed in the past to vote for large navies and 
large armies, for p: what a-stupid slogan to catch 
fools with it is. The word “ preparedness” has no 
unless you know the purpose of the preparedness. You prepare 
for a certain purpose. 


time. 

When some of those noisy organizations which assume a su- 
perior wisdom and a supreme patriotism ask to-day, “Are you 
in favor of preparedness after the war?” they confess that the 
slogan of the statesmen of the world that this is the last war is 
a fraud, because this war will have been an overwhelming 
disaster, a nightmare without relief, unless it ends in an inter- 
national agreement among nations for disarmament. [Ap- 
plause.] And when we speak of preparedness let it be prepared- 
ness by developing strong men, by developing technical education, 
by improving opportunities for education for the masses, and 
improving conditions in factories and in mines; prepare by de- 
veloping strong and able men—strong physically, intellectually, 
and morally; prepare by eliminating the profiteer; prepare by 
developing political democracy and industrial democracy, mak- 
ing it genuine and real. That is the kind of a preparation I 
stand for and have always stood for. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman speaks of an international 
league of nations to secure peace. Would the gentleman join 
with Germany in that kind of a league and make a peace at this 
time, and have this Nation unprepared, and expect a continuance 
of peace? 

Mr. LONDON. That takes me away from the subject which 
I intended to discuss, because, after giving you a drubbing, I 
intended to talk about the bill. 

Mr. NORTON. You need not be particular about any drub- 
bing you may give me. Do not let that worry you. 

Mr. LONDON. I am after your party, not after you person- 
ally. As to Germany, I would not deal with Germany at all 
until Germany announces her readiness to evacuate every piece 

of territory she has taken during the war. [Applause.] I would 

not talk peace with Germany. unless announces her 
readiness to tear up the infamous Brest-Litovsk treaty. [Ap- 
plause.] When Germany will have announced her readiness to 
do that, as a preliminary to entering into a peace conference, 
when the basic principles upon which a durable peace can be 
made will have been admitted, then the question of the perma- 
nent securing of the peace arrangement by the formation of a 
permanent league to secure peace must be taken up. In other 
words 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentJeman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. In just one moment. The gentleman asked 
me a very serious question. 

Mr. NORTON. I want to let the gentleman finish. I want 
to be fair with the gentleman, if the gentleman will be fair 
with me, 

Mr. LONDON. We are not fighting the German people. We 
do not want to destroy the German people. That is all non- 
sense. In the excitement and noise and hypnotism of war many 
talk about the German people as Huns.” That is all nonsense. 
If the gentleman had been fortunate enough to attend the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg before the war he would have been quite 
proud of it. We should talk sense. We do not want to see the 
Germun people destroyed. We haye no enmity toward them. 
Weare at war with them, because our rights have been in- 
vaded, and we have found it necessary to be at war with their 
State, and their State commands the people. That is the sit- 
uation, 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. One moment. Now, an international league 
must ultimately take in Germany and Austria. Because, if it 
were not to take them in, it would simply mean that there 
would be an alliance against an alliance. There would be an 
alliance of the central powers as against the other alliance of 
powers. When you speak of an international league to secure 


peace you necessarily embrace the whole world. That is as 


clear as day. You necessarily embrace Germany and every 
other country. $ 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. I take it that actions speak louder than 
words. 

Mr. LONDON. Well, will the gentleman ask me a question? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. Does the gentleman think that Ger- 
many can be brought to evacuating Belgium and tearing up the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty by such actions and such resolution as 
were passed by the Socialist Party at St. Louis, and by such 
votes as the gentleman has recorded on the war question in this 
House? [fApplause.] 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, my dear sir, so far as the vote is con- 
cerned, the gentleman should not forget this: A man has a right, 
every democrat—using the word “democrat” in the wide 
sense—has the right : 

Mr. NORTON. Was the gentleman opposed to our entering 
into the war against Germany? 

Mr. LONDON. Of course; I voted against it. 

Mr. NORTON. Did you expect to defeat Germany by talking 
about that? ‘ 

Mr. LONDON, I do not care to go into a discussion of the 
reasons for my vote. I had very good reasons which appealed 
to me, and I am not inclined to apologize for my vote. The 
gentleman asked if I had voted against war. Of course I did. 
If the gentleman had carefully read my speeches which I de- 
livered in the Sixty-fourth Congress he would have learned 
something, and he would have learned the reasons for my vote. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. In one moment. In a democracy you must 
permit men to express an opinion. I, as a Socialist, advise to 
obey the law. Only then, when I have been given an oppor- 
tunity by voice and vote to oppose the enactment of a law with 
which I disagree, only when I have been given an opportunity to 
oppose a law with which I disagree by voice and vote, can I come 
with a free and honest conscience and say, “Obey that law. It 
is the law of democracy. It is the law of majority rule. I 
have not been suppressed by a vulgarian, I have not been sup- 
pressed by an ignoramus, because I happened to differ with him. 
I have been given a chance to speak my mind and vote my 
convictions. The others are in the majority. We are in a 
minority. We are members of a great Republic. Obey the 
will of the majority as expressed in a constitutional way.” Will 
any manly man criticize me for having spoken my mind and 
having voiced the opinions of those who have sent me here? 
The man who would deny to me this right and this privilege 
would suppress every principle upon which a sound democracy 
is based. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr: BLACK. I just want to ask the gentleman this question: 
Does he or does he not approve the platform declaration of 
his party at St. Louis that declared this war to be “a capi- 
talistie war” ? 

Mr. LONDON. Well, let me say this: The platform of the 
Socialist Party adopted at St. Louis was drafted under yery 
peculiar and extraordinary circumstances. The convention was 
called to meet, I believe, in April—April 8 or 10. As the gen- 
tleman will recall, the President called the special session of 
Congress for April 15; originally for April 15. The Socialists, 
who were opposed to the entry of the United States into the 
war, called a convention for the purpose of adopting resolu- 
tions protesting against the contemplated declaration of war, 


-| resolutions which they undoubtedly had the right to promul- 


gate; resolutions which were being adopted by thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of Republicans and Democrats. After 
the convention had been called, but before the convention met, 
the President advanced the date of the special session of Con- 
gress, and when they did meet they found themselves with 
Congress in special session. 

This resolution of the St. Louis convention was a protest, an 
outcry. It offered no workable program of action, and there 
immediately began a division of opinion. 

I have always taken this stand on war: I am in duty 
bound to oppose the entry of my country into war, not because 
I do not love but because I do love my country. I am for the 
United States. I am ashamed of cheap professions of patriot- 
ism. I am proud of the achievements of America, of her 
glorious past, and of the promise for the future that she holds 
out to the world. It is all foolishness, this constant proclaiming 
of one’s love of country. [Applause.] It is taken for granted 
by all intelligent men. [Applause] After war is declared, 
then my obligation assumes this character. Let the gentleman 
from Texas listen and he will agree with me. 
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Mr. BLACK. It seems to me that the gentleman is not an- 
swering the question whether he does or does not agree with the 
St. Louis platform. 

Mr. LONDON. I said that the platform was not a platform 
in any sense of the word. It was not constructive; it did not 
offer a method or a policy for the party. I so declared at the 
earliest opportunity I had. 

After war is declared my theory is this, particularly in a 
republic: A greater evil than a foreign war is a civil war. In 
a republic the majority having decided for war, that will must 
be carried out. I can only permit myself to present my ideas of 
international peace in a manner which will not obstruct the car- 
rying on of the war, which will not give encouragement to the 

enemy, which will not create dissension. I must content myself 
during war, in order to keep the ideal alive, to analyzing the 
historical causes which led nations into war and to point out 
the basic principles upen which a lasting peace can be obtained 
when the war is concluded. That has been my rule. I have 
contented myself with that modest way of keeping alive my 
ideas—of sticking by my higher religion, the religion of humanity, 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentléman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I Tistened to the gentleman's speech made in 
opposition to the declaration of war; and if I am not correct in 
what I am about to say, it is because my memory does not serve 
me. My recollection is that the gentleman tried to point out to 
the House that capital was doing a great deal to bring the war 
on, and that it was a war brought on by the capitalists. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, Mr. Chairman, anybody who does not 
understand that most wars are caused by the conflict of eco- 
nomie interests of nations, by rivalry for markets and spheres 
of influence and spheres of interests, does not understand 
history. 

If the gentleman needs a good authority, I will refer him to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Let him read the article on Europe 
and European history where the rivalries between European 
nations for the possession of new markets are described, and 
he will find that the contest among nations for the extension 
of their economic and commercial power is one of the principal 
reasons for war. 

Let me say that one of the reasons why the allies will defeat 
Germany is just this, that the economic isolation of Germany 
has been accomplished. Fifty-eight per cent of the raw materials 
which went into the manufacture of German products were 
being imported prior to the war, and because Germany is 
isolated from the rest of the world it is only a question of time 
when she will be compelled to yield. [Applause.] The economic 
phase should not be overlooked. Whenever the Socialist speaks 
of the economie causes of war he speaks of an historical fact. 

- I have been trying to make it clear that the United States, as 
a participant of the war, has no selfish designs. 

I recall an amusing incident when the President said in the 
course of a certain speech that we had no definite grievance, or 
something to that effect. 

Some Democrats were scared to death. What! Declare war 
without any definite economic or material object to be accom- 
plished? Do not we want to grab a piece of land and bring it 
to the people of the United States? Do we not want to get an 
additional colony and say, Here, boys, you have shed your 
blood and here is a bit of territory for you?” They were scared 
to death. They did not see the spiritual significance of the in- 
fluence of the United States when fighting for no selfish pur- 
pose. They did not understand it or realize it. 

In a way—and I have to praise myself, for you gentlemen 
will not do it—I have been the interpreter of the President’s 
high international ideals on the floor of this Congress and out- 
side of this body. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Being quite in accord with the view of the 
gentleman that, having isolated Germany commercially, the 
war is won—— 

Mr. LONDON. No doubt. 

Mr. FOCHT. Let me ask the gentleman this question. He 
speaks of a council of international peace. 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. What is the gentleman’s conception of the at- 
titude of this country under the jurisdiction of such a council? 
Are we to surrender our prerogatives and the power that we 
have exercised under the Monroe Doctrine to that council for 
the adjustment of affairs in South and Central America, or are 
we to retain them? What is the gentleman’s view about that? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the 
gentleman has asked me that question. Let us be clear about 
it. The gentleman will remember the State-rights idea, and 


how it all began to disappear. The gentlemen saw the anomaly 
of the Democratic Party federalizing the State Militia. The 
Democrats could not help it. State rights had to be curtailed 
when the Union became indissoluble. It is impossible to con- 
ceive an international league to secure peace without a code 
of ethics which should be superior to the individual national 
code. There can be no international code with each nation 
insisting that it can do as it pleases whenever it pleases. In 
other words, international order involves the loss, to some ex- 
tent, of what nations claim now as absolute sovereign rights, 
just as the individual has surrendered his sovereign rights as 
an individual in order to live as a member of the community. 
I would like to have lived and talked and dreamed in my own 
way, but I have to live in accordance with customs and laws, 
and sometimes customs are even superior in their coercive 
power to laws, Once there is an agreement of that sort, that 
certain rules are to be sanctioned by international law, nations 
will have to subordinate their selfish national designs. What 
is the complaint against Germany? ‘The complaint against 
Germany is that the German says. to-day, “ Germany, right or 
wrong.” If every nation is to insist that whatever it desires 
is right and that the opinion of the world is not to be con- 
sulted, there can. of course, be no lasting or any other kind of 
peace among nations. 

We must learn to measure our conception of right by that 
which prevails among our neighbors for whom we have respect. 
There must be an international code of morality, an interna- 
tional code of right, worked out not only by a few very clever 
statesmen who will come together and draft a clever plan for 
un international league; no. It must grow with the growth of 
intelligence among the masses of the people, and that is why I 
consider it so wrong for anybody to prohibit the discussion of 
international questions. We want to educate the great masses 
of the people. Among the European people there has been a 
great deal of education on this question. The Socialist move- 
ment throughout the world demands the organization at the 
conclusion of the war of an international league to secure peace. 
That is why that movement has grown all over the world. 
Unfortunately we here are too much victims of the idea that 
even Members of Congress must not discuss international rela- 
tions, but that it should be done a couple of blocks away. Now, 
if the gentleman will yield me 10 minutes I will come to the 
thing about which I want to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, KITCHIN. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes additional. 

Mr. LONDON. This has been a diversion. I want to ad- 
dress myself to the subject of the revenue bill. When you speak 
of a revenue bill of $8,000,000,000 it is not a tax bill in any sense 
of the word. Its magnitude changes the character of the legisla- 
tion. Taxes are collected for the ordinary purposes of the Gov- : 
ernment to carry out the governmental functions of a civilized 
community. When you speak of $8,000,000,000 you impose a 
burden of $400 for every family of five annually, nearly one- 
half of the average earnings of the average family engaged in 
industrial occupation; when you speak of that as taxes you 
abuse an economic term. - 

This is a great, heavy burden; a burden made necessary by 
the exigency of war. What is the statesmen’s problem? It is 
not so much to search through the dictionary for names of 
articles on which you can impose taxes. I understand the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has discovered that bicycles 
have not been taxed, and somebody else has discovered that 
toothpicks have not been taxed. There may be some articles 
which have escaped the tax gatherer. f 

The task of the men who are responsible for the guidance 
of the destiny of the Nation to-day is how to increase the 
productivity of the people. What does the individual do when in 
distress, when a new burden is imposed upon him? His first 
impulse is to economize. Next he tries to increase his earning 
capacity, his productivity. A nation can not economize in the 
sense in which an individual can practice thrifl. If every 
member of the community is to stop buying, there will be no 
sellers, no industrial or commercial life; all will be stagnation, 
and we will have a general crisis. 

A nation can economize only in the sense that nonessential 
industries must yield to essential industries. 

The great problem is how to increase the productivity of the 
Nation, and it is to this that statesmen must address them- 
selyes. The burden will become heavier and heavier even if the 
war should end in a few months. It is bound to become heavier 
because of the obligations we have assumed toward the soldiers 
and their families. Casualties are bound to be heavy, because 
the American soldier is not going to be restrained by any rules 
of caution which are born of four years’ experience. The im- 
petuous, brave, fearless, and almost reckless American will 
risk his life more freely than any other soldier, and casualties 
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are bound to be heavy. There is no question about that. Now, 
this assumed heavy burden must be provided for. The interest 
on the national debt will probably amount to as much as the 
entire budget of the Government required before the war. 

The unprecedented burden, with its new and heavy respon- 
sibilities, requires new thoughts, demands new methods. 

We must begin to preserve, conserve, and enlarge all our 
national resources. 

The beginning must be made with the human material, the 
most valuable asset. ‘Thirty-six out of every hundred men 
examined for military service have been found to be physically 
defective. Some of these are taken to the camps, it is true, 
and an effort is made to fix them up, but the success is rather 
limited. Just think of the economic waste to the Nation in- 
volved in the fact that 36 out of every 100 are physically defec- 
tive. The census of 1910 gives the number of illiterates in the 
United States at 5,516,163, with the native born (negro and 
white, inclusive) in the majority. A sinful waste of human 
material. We have neglected technical education. When the 
country was young and opportunity was unlimited all was left 
to the individual, who had concern for himself only. 

Industrial accidents, insanitary conditions in factory and 
mine, 600,000 premature deaths annually from preventable dis- 
eases, the stunting of the child’s growth by child labor—what a 
tremendous loss in the production power of the Nation all these 
things involve! 

We have not utilized more than one-fourth of the land, 
Large tracts lie idle and are held for speculation.. The majority 
of the farmers are handicapped by inadequate agricultural im- 
plements. This deserves our thought. 

Take water power. We are wasting a tremendous power, a 
power which can not be consumed in use. This indestructible 
power is going to waste. We have a proposition before Con- 
gress to conserve water power. How? ‘To have all sorts of 
individual capitalists exploit the people and to give to these 
individuals the control over the natural resources of the country. 

The coal lands, the oil lands, the mineral lands in private 
hands—did you ever stop to think how much waste that in- 
volves to the Nation, to the people collectively? 

There is now a proposition before Congress to encourage the 
production of minor minerals by aiding and encouraging, at 
public expense, private individuals in mining enterprises, and 
not—Heaven forbid—by the people undertaking the task for the 
permanent benefit of the people. 

We are now constructing, at public expense, a merchant ma- 
rine. Where was private capital? Private capital was seeking 
the accomplishment of private ends, and when it found foreign 
ships cheaper it used the cheaper article. It never stopped to 
consider the interests of the Nation, 

Everybody rails against profiteering. Is not all business 
based upon profiteering? Men are in business for profit. I 
think it was a Democratic Representative from Texas who said, 
in replying to the Republican charge that not everything was 
just right at Hog Island, that the profiteers were Republicans. 
I can imagine that the profiteers were largely Republicans, be- 
cause they have a larger oumber of well-to-do people, grand 
larceny being the Republican province and petit larceny the 
Democratic sphere. {Laughter.] Now, profiteering can only 
be eliminated in proportion to the growth of the principle of 
industrial democracy, in proportion to the application of the 
theory that in industrial relations there should prevail the 
same principle of democracy which you Democrats claim to 
hold sacred in politics, and which . Republicans claim to 
have inherited from Lincoln. 

The worst about profiteering is that it is the most prolific 
source of waste. Tens of thousands of establishments in- 
adequately equipped, with insufficient capital, competing with 
one another, crossing and recrossing the same territory with 
hosts of expensive salesmen and advertising agents; what a 
waste of energy, what a loss of productivity, what a throwing 
away of resources all this implies. 

Unrestrained individualism in industry is bankrupt. The 
Nation must undertake to guide industry along lines which 
will eliminate the waste of useless competition and do away 
with the profiteer. We must introduce a larger application of 
the idea of industrial democracy in the life of nations. We 
must get rid of the army of grafting middlemen, who stand be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer, between the producer and 
the consumer. 

Take the railroads. Why, you Democrats are charged by the 
Republicans with being Socialists, and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herun] resents it. I do not blame him. He does 
not know what socialism is, and he resents being called a name 
which he does not understand. That is perfectly natural. A 
distinguished Republican says that you Democrats want to keep 
the railroads, The distinguished Democrat from Alabama says, 
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“No; we do not want to keep them. We want to give them 
back to the private capitalists. We want those capitalists to 
establish and maintain a corruption lobby; we want them to 
control the financial and industrial life of the country; we want 
them to have it in their power te refuse employment or to give 
employment to millions of men. We will not interfere with 
them. Oh, no. Right after the war we will turn the railroads 
over to the magnates, you know. We are Jeffersonian Demo- 
erats and are not supposed to have learned anything since Jef- 
ferson’s day.” 

Of course the Democrats, in spite of their democratic in- 
stincts, are not lists. They do not know enough to be 
Socialists. They have promised to turn over the railroads to 
e private owners within 21 months after the termination of 

e war. 

No matter what the Democrats or Republicans may think 
now, the growing sentiment in favor of national ownership of 
public utilities will make it impossible to return the railroads 
to private ownership. It is safe to predict that all national 
platforms in 1920 will deal with that problem, 

The Nation can increase its productive powers tenfold by 
pooling its resources, by eliminating useless and wasteful com- 
petition, and by introducing democracy and cooperation in in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. GARRETT of Ten- 
nessee having assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas, by unanimous consent, was aned 
leave of absence indefinitely, on account of illness. 


SUPPLEMENTING SECOND LIBERTY-BOND ACT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I present the unanimous report 
(H. Rept. No. 778) of the Committee on Ways and Means on 
House bill 12923, a bill to supplement the second liberty-loan act 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina presents a report from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Report on H. R. 12923. a bill to supplement the second liberty-bond 
act as amended, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will be referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
reseryes all points of order. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 


my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a short address that I 
delivered to the soldier boys at Camp Humphreys about a week 


ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 

Dakota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 

Record by inserting a short address delivered by him to the 

soldier boys at Camp Humphreys recently. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that to- 
morrow we hope to dispose of the bill which we have introduced 
to-day, the bill to supplement the second liberty-bond act, and 
also to close the general debate on the revenue bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the purpose of the gentleman to take 
up for consideration the bill that has just been presented? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would it not be advisable to have it printed 
in the Recorp to-morrow, together with the report, so that Mem- 
bers might have it to study to-morrow morning? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I think it should be. I will have that 
done. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the bill and report be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to have the bill and report 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. CANNON. And the ordinary print ought to be made and 
be available here to-morrow, because the Record is printed in 
fine type for a partially blind man. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; Mr. Speaker, I make that request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 12923 and 
the report thereon may be printed in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill and report referred to are as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12923) to supplement the second liberty-bond act as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Be it enactcd, etc., That until the expiration of two years after the 
date of the termination of the war between the United States and the 
Imperial German Government, fixed by proclamation of the President— 

{1) The interest on an amount of bonds of the fourth Überty loan 
the 1 of which does not exceed $30,000, owned by any individual. 
partnership, association, or corporation, shall be exempt from graduated 
udditional income taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, and excess-profits 
and war-profits taxes, now or hereafter imposed by the United States, 
upon the income or profits of Individuals, partnerships, associations, or 
corporations ; 

(2) The interest received after January 1, 1918, on an amount of 
bonds of the first liberty loan converted, dated either November 15, 
1017, or May 9, 1918. the second liberty loan, converted and uncon- 
verted, and the third liberty loan, the 8 of which does not 
exceed $45,000 in the aggregate. owned by any individual, partnership, 
association, or corporation, shall be exempt from such taxes: Provided, 
however, That no owner of such bonds shall be entitled to such exemp- 
tion in respect to the interest on an aggregate principal amount of such 
bonds exceeding one and one-half times the principal amount of bonds 
of the fourth liberty loan originally subscribed for by such owner and 
still owned by him at the date of his tax return; and 

(3) The interest on an amount of bonds, the principal of which does 
not exceed $30,000, owned by any individual, partnership, association, 
or corporation, issued upon conversion of 33 per cent bonds of the first 
liberty lonn in the exercise of any privilege arising as n consequence of 
the issue of bonds of the fourth liberty lcan, shall be exempt from such 
ta 


xes, 

The exemptions provided in this section shall be in addition to the 
exemption provid in section 7 of the second sept bond act in re- 
spect to the interest on an amount of bonds and certificates, authorized 
by such act and amendments thereto, the principal of which does not 
exceed in the aggregate $5,000, and in addition to all other exemptions 
provided in the second liberty-bond act. 

Src. 2. That section 6 of the second Iberty-bond act is hereby amended 
by striking out the figures “ $2,000,000,000 “ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figures ~“ $4,000,000.000."” Such section is further amended by strik- 
ing out the words “and it shall not be lawful for any one person at 
any one time to hold war savings certificates to an aggregate amount 
exceeding 81.000“ and inserting lieu thereof the words “and it shall 
not be lawful for any one person at one time to hold war savings cer- 
tificates of any one series to an egg te amount exceeding $1,000." 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of section 8 of the second liberty bond 
act, as amended by the third liberty-bond act, shall apply to the proceeds 
arising from the payment of war-profits taxes as well as income end 
excess-profits taxes. 

Sec. 4 That the Secretary of the Treasury may make arrangements 
in or with foreign countries to stabilize the foreign exchanges and to 
obtain foreign currencies and credits in such currencies, and he may use 
any such credits and foreign currencies for the purpose of stabilizing or 
rectifying the fore exchanges, and he may wigeate d itaries in 
foreign countries with which may be deposited as he may determine all 
or any part of the avails of any foreign credits or foreign currencies, 

Sec. That clause (b) of section 5 of the trading-with-the-enemy 
act be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“(b) That the President may investigate, regulate, or prohibit, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, by means of licenses or 
otherwise, any transactions in foreign exchange or in bonds or certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of the United States and the export, hoarding, 
melting, or earmarkings of gold or silver coin or bullion or currency, 
transfers of ercdit in any form (other than credits relating solely to 
transactions to be executed wholly within the United States), and 
transfers of evidences of indebtedness or of the ownership of property 
between the United States and any fore 
ally of enemy, or otherwise, or between residents of one or more forel 
countries, by any person within the United States; and he may require 
any such person engaged in any such transaction to furnish, under 
oath, complete information relative thereto, including the production 
of any books of account, contracts, letters or other papers, in connection 
therewith in the custody or control of such person, cither before or after 
such transaction is completed.” 

Sec. 6. That section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, be, 


and hereby is, amenjed : rear £s follows: 
“ Sec. 3200, The total liabilities to any association, of aor person, or 
of any company, corporation, or firm for money borrowed, including in 


the linbilitles of a company or firm the liabilities of the several mem- 
bers thereof, shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the amount of the 
capital stock of such association, actually paid in and unimpaired, and 
10 per cent of its unimpaired surpius fund: Provided, however, That 
(1) the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actu- 
ally existing values, (2) the discount of commercial or business paper 
actually owned by the person, company, corporation, or firm; negotiat- 
ing the same, and (3) the purchase or. discount of any note or notes 
secured by not less than a like face amount of bonds of the United 
States issued since April 24, 1917 or certificates of indebtedness of the 
United States, shall not be considered as money borrowed within the 
meaning of this section; but the total liabilities to any association, of 
any person or of any company, corporation, or firm, upon any note or 
notes purchased or discounted by such association and se by such 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness, shall not exceed (except to the 
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Mr. WALSH. ‘It will have to be done by unanimous consent. 


extent permitted by rules and regulations prescribed by the Comptroller 
of the rrency, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury) 
10 per cent of such capital stock and surplus fund of such association.” 


xc. T. That the short title of th m 
ee ace e is act shall be “ Supplement to 


II. Rept. No. 778, 65th Cong., 2d sess.] 


Mr. KıTCAIN, from tae Cemmittee on Ways and Means, submitted 
the following report: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the bill 
(II. R. 12923) to supplement the second lberty-bond act as amended, 
and for other purposes, having had the same under consideration, reports 
fatness to the House without amendment and recommends that the bili 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL, s 

The chief purpose of this legislation is to provide a limited exemption 
from income surtaxcs and war and excess-profits taxes upon income to 
be derived from the fourth liberty loan bond issue, the flotation of which 
is to opeu on September 28, and also to free a larger portion of the 
income from the first, second, and third liberty loan issues from similar 
taxation, Your committee believes that this legislation will materially 
assist in the sale ofthe next liberty bonds. 

Tun New MEASURE, 
INTEREST FROM LIBERTY LOAN BONDS EXEMPT. 

Section 1 of the proposed bill provides that interest on fourth liberty 
loan bonds not in excess of $30, doo, owned by any person, partnership, 
corporation, or association, shall be exempt from surtaxes and excess- 
profits or war-profits taxes. 

This section also provides that the interest from the first, second, and 
third liberty bonds shall be exempt from surtaxes and excess-profits or 
war-profits taxes to the extent of one and one-half times the amount of 
fourth liberty loan bonds subscribed and held upon the date of the 
tax return by any such taxpayers, but it is proylded that such exemp- 
tion shall not exceed 845, of such bonds. 

A further provision is added to the effect that if any taxpayer con- 
verts first liberty loan bonds by reason of the issuing of the fourth 
liberty loan bonds, he shall be entitled to similar exemptions to the 
extent of $30,000 of such bonds. It is provided, however, that in all of 
the above cases the interest from these bonds shall be only exempt from 
these taxes until two years after the termination of the present war, 

WAR-SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 

The bill provides in section 2 that the amount of war-savings certifi- 
cates available to be issued shall be increased from $2,000,000, to 
$4,000,000,000, and that the amount of war-savings certificates of an 
one series that may be held by any one person shall not exceed $1,000. 
In other words, any person may purchase $1,000 of war-savings cer- 
tificates of the present series and an additional $1,000 for each succeeding 
series which may be issued. 


WAR-PROFITS TAXES TO BE DEPOSITED WITH GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARIES. 


Section 3 of this bill authorizes the Secretary of the 2 to 
deposit with designated Government depositaries the 3 arising 
from the payment of war-profits taxes as well as from income or excess 
profits taxes. The second liberty-loan act authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to deposit in depositaries the proceeds from income and 
excess-profits taxes. As the pending revenue bill provides for a war- 
profits tax this section becomes necessary. 


STABILIZATION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Authority is given in section 4 of this bill to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make arranzements in or with foreign countries to stabilize 
foreign exchange. This provision is deemed necessary in order to give 
the Secretary of the 8 greater flexibillty in Treasury operations 
with respect to our dealings in foreign countries. 

AMENDMENT TO TRADING-WITH-THE-ENEMY ACT, 

Section 5 of this bill amends clause (b), section 5, of the trading-with- 
the-enemy act so as to empower the President to investigate, regulate, 
and prohibit, by means of license or otherwise, transactions in bonds or 
certificates of indebtedness of the United States and the hoarding or 
melting of gold or silver, in addition to the powers already granted the 
President under such section. 


LOANS MADE BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


Section G of the bill incorporates the provisions of II. R. 10601, en- 
titled “An act to amend section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended,” which has already passed the House in this session of Con- 
gress. Seetion 5200 of the Revised Statutes limits the amount of loans 
which national banks can make to any one borrower to one-tenth of the 
capital stock and surplus of such banks. The effect of the amendment 
to section 5200 of the Revised Statutes is to permit any national bank 
to lend a borrower, in addition to the aforementioned amount, an addi- 
tional amount not to exceed 10 per cent of the capital stock and surplus 
of such bank, in case the borrower discounts with such bank a note or 
notes secured by not less than a like amount of bonds of the United 


SHORT TITLE OF THIS ACT, 


Section 7 provides that the short title of this act shall be“ Supple- 
ment to second liberty-bond act.” i 
The letter of the Secretary of the Treasury with reference to this bill 
is hereto appended and made a part of this report. . 

25 TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 5, 1918. 


Dran Mr. Kitcuin: In connection with the tax bill now before the 
Congress, and without awaiting its enactment, | feel constrained to 
bring to your attention a matter affecting the fourth liberty loan. Tho 
delay in the enactment of the tax bill, the fact that the rates of income 
surtaxes, to which the interest on liberty bonds, except the first liberty 
loan, is subject, will be apy Sa and the rate of normal income tax on 
unearned income will be lower than I had contemplated materially 
affect the prospects of the fourth liberty loan. 

I do not mention these things critically, for I realize that the Ware 
and Means Committee have labored faithfully and earnestly during the 
hot summer months in the consideration and preparation of the tax bill. 
I have already expressed my acceptance of a norma! tax of 12 per cent 
without a differential against unearned Incomes, and in principle I am 
now agreed with the committee that a substantial increase in surtax 
rates will be necessary in order to produce the indicated revenue. 


The market price of liberty bonds, which responded favorably to the 
suggestion of * increased normal tax, from which the bonds wili be 


1918. 


exempt by their terms, was depressed oy the newspaper reports of a 
grea increased surtax, to which the Interest on the bonds will be 
subject. I have been anxious to stabilize the interest rate upon Gov- 
ernment bonds, believing that by so doing we should be reducing the cost 
of the war not only to-day for ourselves but in the future for our- 
selves and for our brave men who are fighting In France and who will 
have little or no opportunity to accumulate and invest in liberty bonds, 
though or must upon their return join the army of taxpayers who 
must pay this interest. I have sought to avoid the issue of bonds at 
such a rate and upon such terms as might result ultimately, when the 
war is won, in the accumulation of great wealth in the hands of a rela- 
tively small proportion of our population, carrying interest at a high 
rate and exempt from taxes, 2 

The magnificent patriotism of our people and the fervor and efficiency 
of the liberty-loan organization have made it possible to place the lib- 
erty bonds in the hands of many millions of persons who had never be- 
fore been investors in securities of any kind. Bonds of the third liberty 
loan received the widest possible distribution, and I feel that we all owe 
a duty to the millions of subscribers of small means not merely to pay 
them a fair rate of interest, which we are doing, but to take such meas- 

-~ ures as may be necessary to insure to them a market for the bonds at 
approximately par in case their necessities are such as to force them to 
realize upon the investment which they have made in the Government's 
obligations. The bond-purchase fund, which was provided in the third 
liberty-bond bill, has been very useful in stabilizing the price of liberty 
bonds, but it has not been, and we could not expect it te be, effective 
to sustain price against adverse developments, and in the face of the 
fact that the Government's recurring demands upon the absorptive 

wer of the investment community are In such proportions and of such 
Ne as to prevent the development of any important buying power 
in the investment market between liberty-loan campaigns. 

I have been much impressed by the success of the plan which has been 
adopted in Canada for the purpese of maintaining the market value of 
Canada’s victory bonds. A careful study of that plan is being made in 
the Treasury and by the War Finance Corporation, and I am giad to 
learn that the bankers of the country have been making a similar study. 
I am not without hope that some such plan may be made effective in the 
United States, although conditions here are very different and it will 
not do to depend too much upon the experience of our neighbor. In any 
event, it will not do to proceed in this matter soi ok A, nor without 
the creation of an immense organization country wide in its ramifica- 
tions. To make such a plan effective it would necessary to put an 
end to dealings in bonds on the exchanges, and accordingly to substitute 
an active and adequate market through the banking houses of the United 
States acting In close cooperation with an instrumentality of the Gov- 
ernment, probably the War Finance Corporation. At the same time it 
would be necessary to put an end to the numerous schemes, many of 
them actually fraudulent, for inducing inexperienced holders of liberty 
bonds to exchange them for merchandise or property of less inherent 
value, though ae the promise of a higher value or a higher income 
return. In order that the Treasury may be placed in a position to carry 
such plans as these into effect, if they should be found expedient, I sug- 

zr or your consideratior the present enactment of appropriate legis- 

tion. 

Last ga I had the privilege of 8 to 
on the Ways and Means Committee very fully the reasons why I advo- 
cated making the income from liberty bonds subject to income surtaxes. 
I still belleve that that course was wise and that the arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of it were sound. It will not do, however, to press any 
theory, however sound, to an extremity, and it is obvious that as a prac- 
tical matter we can not keep the interest rate on Government bonds sta- 
tionary, or omanan 80, and continue indefinitely to increase the 
surtaxes, to which the income from those bonds is subject, without at 
the same time limiting the market for a an bonds to those who have 
little or no surtaxes to pay. Since the bond and tax legislation which 
was under discussion in the summer of 1917 and which was enacted in 
the fall of 1917, the interest on liberty bonds has been increased only 
one-fourth of 1 per cent, whereas the surtax rates now in contemplation 
would carry an increase in the taxes to which the interest on the bonds 
is subject, rising above 150 per cent increase in some classes. Surtaxes 
on incomes from $5 to $200,000 would under the new tax bill, on the 
average, be doub. ed. In order’ to give the numerous small holders of 
liberty bonds the advantage of a market upon which they may sell their 

nds, in case of necessity, and also to attract subscriptions from the 
great number of investors of ample means but not of great wealth, it 
will be e immediately either to increase the interest rate or to 
neutralize the increased surtaxes by freeing the bonds to a limited 
extent from such taxes. 

I recommend that a portion of the income of these bonds should be 
free from surtaxes for the period of the war and for a brief interval 
thereafter. is course would make it possible to meet the exigencies 
of the present situation and to counterbalance the adverse effect on the 
market value of liberty bonds of the increased surtax rates, and at the 
same time would not be open to the very grave objection which exists 
against any unlimited or permanent exemption, which would deprive 
the Government of the United States of the power to meet its necessities 
in the future by supertaxes on incomes derived from liberty bonds. If 
the surtax rates should be reduced after the war, the interest which is 
fixed in the bonds would continue. Having, as I believe, in fairness to 
the patriotic people who will subscribe for the fourth liberty loan, to 
choose between one of two methods for making the bonds more attractive, 
neither of which is wholly satisfactory, I am inclined to recommend at 
this time that the holders of these bonds be given a qualified and limited 
freedom from surtaxes in respect to their holdings rather than that the 
interest rate should be increased. I believe that on the whole the wise 
and ex lent thing is to grant a limited exemption calculated to 
counterbalance the increase in surtax rates now contemplated, and 
which I believe will be only temporary, rather than to increase the in- 
terest rate on liberty bonds for the life of the bonds. 

I am influenced in this determination by the fact that it continues 
necessary to sell liberty bonds in competition with billions of dollars of 
bonds of the United States, the various States and municipalities, which 
are wholly exempt from surtaxes, as well as from all forms of taxation, 
so that the person whose income is subject to surtaxes is apt to make a 
comparison of the income return from the liberty bonds which he is 
asked to subscribe for, not with the income return from corporation and 
other securities such as carry no exemption from taxation, but with the 
income return from wholly exempt bonds of the United States and the 

various States and municipalities. Under the existing state of the 

Constitution and Jaws, such a comparison can not be avoided. In these 

circumstances, we must find a middle ground between the sound view 


ou and your colleagues 
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which would refuse all exemptions from surtaxes, and the practical 
necessity of taking into account the fact that such exemptions will in 
any event be gained, as surtaxes are steadily increased, by shifting funds” 
into governmental, State, and municipal bonds, the income from whlen 
is exempt from surtaxes as well as from normal taxes. 

In granting such exemption, I think 8 provision should b 
made to the end that those who subscribe for bonds of the fourth liberty 
loan may, to the extent of a specified portion of their holdings, partici- 
pate in the exemption in respect to bonds of the first liberty loan con- 
verted to the second liberty loan conyerted and unconverted, and the 
third liberty loan. 

Should these views commend themselves to the Congress, I believe 
that immediate action should be taken so that the status of the bonds of 
the fourth liberty loan, in respect to taxation, may be promply known. 
It is, in fact, imperative that this status should be quickly known. 

There are certain other matters to which I desire to call the atten- 
tion of your committee at this time: 

The provisions of section 8 of the second liberty-bond act, as amended 
by the third liberty-bond act, should be extended so as to authorize the 
Secretary to deposit the p arising from the payment of war-profits 
taxes with qualified depositary banks and trust companies in the United 
oe in the same manner as the proceeds of income and excess-profits 
axes. 

The time has come to make pronon for the sale of war-savin 
certificates in 1919. The limit of $1,000 on the amount which may 
held by any one person should be made to apply separately to the 
series which will be issued in 1919, so that one holder may own $1,000 
of that series in addition to $1.000 of the series of 1918. At the same 
time the limit of $2,000, a now im on the aggregate amount 
of the issue should be enlarged, or, better, removed, for the necessary 
distribution of the war-savings stamps among thousands of post offices 
and other agencies enga in making sales over the counter may make 
the limit very embarrassing long before the cash receipts of the Treasury 
indicate that the limit is about to be reached. 

In the negotiations which I have had and am having with or in for- 
eign countries in the effort to stabilize foreign exchange, I find myself 
seriously hampered because I am without the freedom of action which 
is possessed by the finance ministers of European countries. I may 
only sell bonds or Treasury certificates of indebtedness, which involves 
often international complications, and may not obtain banking credits 
nor operate as freely as may be necessary in the effort to stabilize ex- 
change. Notwithstanding these restrictions, the Treasury- has been able 
to make substantial progress in dealing with this difficult problem. I 
urge upon you, however, the incorporation in the law of the necessary 
authority to give greater flexibility to the operations of the Treasury in 
this respect. 

I believe it is highly desirable at this time that the President should 
be empowered to investigate, regulate, or prohibit not only the export 
or earmarking of gold or silver coin or bullion or currency, but also the 


hoarding or melting thereof. 


Last March I called the attention of the Congress to the importance of 
amending the provisions of section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, IImit- 
ing the amount of loans which national banks may make to any one 
borrower. A bill was reported by the e and Currency Committee 
of the House (H. R. 10691), by the House, and reported with 
amendments by the Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate, 
but not acted upon by the Senate, The Senate did pass a bill (S. 4099) 
dealing to a certain extent with the same subject matter, prior to the 
Senate committee report on the House bill, and on the Senate bill no 
action has been taken by the House. It is essential that this matter 
be disposed of before the fourth liberty loan is offered. 

By way of suggestion and in order the better to formulate my views 
for your consideration, I have taken the liberty of preparing a bill 
which would deal with the various points I have mentioned in this 
letter. A draft of this bill is incl May I not ask that the Ways 
and Means Committee give these points its immediate attention, with a 
view to the enactment of the necessary legislation, if my suggestions 
commend themselves to the committee, in ample time to become effective 
before the opening of the fourth liberty loan ss a, ig on September 28. 
I feel that the success of this loan is deeply involved in this legislation. 

Mr. Leffingwell is fully informed of my views concerning these matters 
and is authorized to speak for me in my absence should the committee 
desire any further information. 

Cordially, yours, W. G. McApoo, 

Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

P. S.—I am sending a copy of this letter and the inclosure to Senator 
SIMMONS. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 2 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
September 13, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting estimates of appropriation 
for Bureau of Printing and Engraving, Washington, D. C., for 
inclusion in some appropriation bill (H. Doc. No. 1273), was 
taken from the Speaker's table. referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STEELE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12801) to amend section 1 of Title 
VII of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
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of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purpases,” 
approved June 15, 1917, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 777), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGEE: A bill (H. R. 12921) providing for the pur- 
chase of uniforms, acconterments, and equipment by any officer 
of the Navy or midshipman at the Naval Academy from the Gov- 
ernment at cost ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 12922) to pension soldiers 
of the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China 
relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 12923) to supplement the 
second liberty bond act as amended, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 12924) to eliminate the neces- 
sity for most of the expenses and work in connection with the 
Dead Letter Division of the Post Office Department; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J, Res. 829) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. . 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 12925) granting u pension 
to Margarett Mabery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12926) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of George H. Webb alias 
George Hinman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12927) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Camp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12928) granting a pension to Pearl Hun- 
saker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12929) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza H. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 12930) for the relief of 
H. P. Warfield ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12981) for the relief of A. W. Holland; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12982) to correct the military 
record of Daniel Schneider; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SELLS; A bill (H. R. 12933) granting a pension to 
Benjamin Hammonds; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. ; 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the National 
Board of Farm Organizations, asking that farmers and other 
essential workmen be placed in deferred classifications without 
request on their part, and suggesting that such workmen be 
given badges to show that the workman is serving the country; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petitions of Harold A. Abbott, president 
American Feed Association; the Corno Mills Co.; and the Na- 
tional Oats Co., protesting against the Gore amendment to House 
bill 11945; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of the Central Federated Union, Greater New 
York and vicinity, concerning the taking over of the meat traffic; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of Local Union, No. 267, United 
Garment Workers of America, Belleville, III., protesting against 
further prohibitory legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also (by request), resolutions of the National Board of Farm 
Organizations, relative to profiteering in rent and the housing 
problem; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petitions of sundry citizens of Camden ; 
A. S. Mathie, of Merchantville; and C. J. Heinric, of Merchant- 
ville, all in the State of New Jersey, urging nation-wide prohibi- 
tion during the period of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of Central Cigar Manufacturing 
Co., of New York City, against the prohibition amendment to 
the food stimulation bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Charles M. Cox, of Boston, 
Mass., suggesting modification of the Gore amendment to House 
bill 11945; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of Alfred R. Brown, of Boston, Mass., making 
suggestions as to the proposed tax on clothing; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of citizens in and near Braddey- 
ville, Iowa, for the immediate prohibition of the sale of all in- 
toxicants; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Hon. Thomas B. Smith, mayor of 
Philadelphia, protesting against the tax on city bonds; to me 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, WEBB: Petitions of International Reform Bureau, 
National Dry Federation, Pennsylvania Dry Federation, Presby- 
terian Temperance Board, Universalist Temperance Convention, 
National Reform Association, Prohibition National Committee, 
Baptist Northern Convention, Congregational Churches of Con- 
necticut, Connecticut Baptist Convention, Union Club of Greater 
Cincinnati, National Division Sons of Temperance, and Temper- 
ance Commission of Federal Council of Churches, for immediate 
establishment of dry zones about coal mines for 60 days to avert 
coal famine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


Frmay, September 13, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou art all powerful, but Thou art all loving, 
too, Into Thy hands we come and commit our way. We trust 
Thee for Thy guidance. We pray Thee that Thou wouldst give 
to us wisdom equal to the mighty power that Thou hast put at 
our command, that we may have a passion for service, and that 
God may use us as His own instrument for establishing peace 
and righteousness in all the earth. Endue us with the gift of 
Thy Spirit for the duties of the day. We ask for Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Wednesday last, when, on request of Mr. Soor and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


STREET CAR SERVICE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
report from the Public Utilities Commission for the District of 
Columbia in response to the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones]. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not yet seen the report. 
I should like to examine it and see what should be done with it. 
Let it lie on the table for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will order it to the 
table, then. $ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of Cleaners and Dyers, of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstraf- 
ing against the classification of their trade as nonessential, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the J. R. Watkins Medical Co., of Winona, Minn., remon- 
strating against the proposed increased tax on nonbeverage alco- 
hol, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the F. A. Patrick Co., of Duluth, Minn., praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the revenue bill protecting merchants 
against increased taxes on profits not yet realized by reason of 
their absorption by readjustment of prices in future, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Schaub Bros., of St. Paul, 
Minn., remonstrating against the proposed increased tax on 
Clothing, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


= 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them euch 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 4891) making certain officers of the Army eligible 
for appointment as chief of staff corps and departments (Kept. 
No. 567). 

A bill (S. 4892) to amend section 4 of Chapter V of an act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
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year ending June 80, 1919, approved July 9, 1918, and to make 
said amendment retroactive (Rept. No. 568); and 

A bill (S. 4893) transferring the tract of land known as Craney 
Island from the jurisdiction of the War Department to the 
jurisdiction of the Treasury Department, and transferring the 
tract of land known as Fishermans Island from the jurisdiction 
of the Treasury Department to the jurisdiction of the War De- 
partment (Rept. No. 569). 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4923) providing for the furnishing of uniforms, ac- 
couterments, and equipment to any officer of the Navy or of the 
Marine Corps or midshipman at the Nayal Academy by the Gov- 
ernment at cost; to the Committee on Naval affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4924) to amend section 336 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to the annual report on the statis- 
tics of commerce and navigation of the United States with for- 
eign countries; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4925) granting certain abandoned military reserva- 
tions to the State of Louisiana; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4926) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Wiley (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4927) granting an increase of pension to Newell 
Strout (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

JONN M. BROWNING, OF OGDEN, UTAH. 


Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolution 
and ask that it may be read, and then I shall ask the Senate to 
indulge me for just a moment in speaking upon the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 174) extending the thanks of 
Congress to John M. Browning, of Ogden, Utah, was read the 
first time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the thanks of Congress be, and they are hereby, 

‘presented to John M. Browning, of Ogden, Utah, for his ingenuity 
per: the Browning automatic shoulder and machine guns now being 
used so effectively by the United States Army in France and for his 
loyalty and patriotism to serve for the period of the war in supervisin 
the manufacture of his guns for quick production; and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be requested to cause a gold medal to be 
struck, with suitable emblems, devices, and inscription, to be presented 


to Mr. Brownin 
be it further resolved, That when the medal shall have 


Sec, 2. And 
been struck the President shall cause a copy of this joint resolution 


to be engrossed on rehment, and shall transmit the same, together 
with the medal, to Mr. Browning, to be presented to him in the name of 
the people of the United States of America. 

SEC. And be it further resolved, That a sufficient sum of money to 
carry this resolution into effect is hereby 3 out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriat 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I introduced this joint reso- 
lution at the request of many of the leading men of the United 
States. I want it to go to the Committee on Military Affairs 
for consideration. I doubt very much, owing to the modesty 
of John M. Browning, whether there are many people in the 
United States who know who John M. Browning is. 

I hold in my hand an article from the Forum, prepared by 
Mr. John Bruce Mitchell, headed “ Browning Gunman’ for 
United States.” I ask the indulgence of the Senate to read 
the article, so that Senators may understand who this modest 
man is, the inventor of the greatest machine gun in the world. 
In this article what he has done in the past by way of inven- 
tion of small arms will appear, and there is no question but 
that he is the greatest inventor of firearms in the world. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest to the Senator that he allow the 
Secretary to read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to have that done. I ask that 
the Secretary may read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secrerary, Reading from the Forum for May: 

“ BROWNING—‘ GUNMAN" FOR UNITED STATES. 
“ [By John Bruce Mitchell.] 


“t Who is Browning?’ 

“Practically everyone the length and breadth of the country 
was asking. this question on the morning that the newspapers 
announced that the United States War Department had adopted 
the ‘ Browning machine gun.’ 


It was a natural question. Few, outside of his own towns- 


people and those who are connected with the manufacture of 
firearms, had ever heard of this man. 

“ ‘Lewis’ and ‘ Maxim’ are well-known names. When the con- 
troyersy came up over the matter of machine guns for our new 


Army those names were most frequently heard. It was the lante 
Lord Kitchener, K. of K., who first made practical use of the 
machine gun in warfare. He used the Maxim gun. Then the 
Lewis gun came into existence. And when it was finally an- 
nounced that our Government was giving an official test to a 
Browning machine gun—and later there came the news that we 
had adopted this gun—everyone, it seems, was puzzled and 
asked, ‘ Why not the Lewis or the Maxim gun?’ 

“It was one of the most critical times in history; a time when 
the very best in firearms was needed. And because the Lewis 
and the Maxim machine guns were well known and the Brown- 
ing gun was not, it was but natural that most of us should look 
a trifle askance at the announcement. Everyone felt that it was 
no time for experiments, no time for guesswork. ‘Why not 
adopt a gun we all know about?’ seemed to be in every mind. 

Browning? Browning? I'll bet his name never appeared 
on a firearm!’ one excited retired Government official declared. 
. “He was right. Up to the time that John M. Browning, of, 
Ogden, Utah, perfected this new machine gun his name had not 
appeared on any gun, Let 

“Every Winchester rifle; every Remington shotgun; every 
Remington automatic rifle; every Colt machine gun; every Colt 
automatic pistol, such as our Army officers carry; every one 
of the million army pistols manufactured by a Belgian concern— 
every one of these, and more, was a Browning gun! 

“He invented all of them! 

“And of the millions. upon millions of these firearms, known 
and carried in every quarter of the globe, not one bore his name. 

There was a time when Wilhelm, Kaiser of the German Em- 
pire, proudly carried a handsome pistol presented to him by 
Albert, King of Belgium. A 

“John M. Browning invented it. 

“ When Admiral Robert E. Peary planted the Stars and Stripes 
at the North Pole he had a Winchester repeating rifle, model 
92, in his hand. 

John M. Browning invented it. 

“When on that fatal summer day in 1914 a Serbian fanatic 
shot an Austrian archduke to death and precipitated the world 
war, he did it with an automatic pistol. 

“John M. Browning inyented it. 

“An Englishman of title, on a government mission to this 
country, had occasion to call on Mr. Browning at his home in 
Ogden. The English official bowed low. 

Sir John M. Browning,” he asked? 

“* John M. Browning, sir,’ snapped Mr. Browning. The Eng- 
lishman took the hint and called him ‘ Mister’ after that. How- 
ever, the Englishman was correct. Mr. Browning had every 
right to be addressed as ‘ Sir,’ because early in 1914 King Albert 
of Belgium conferred upon him the decoration of ‘Chevalier de 
Ordre de Leopold.’ 

“Tt is an attractive decoration, so it is said. Mr. Browning 
has tucked it away in some mysterious place—neyer even ex- 
hibited it, much less worn it. 

So it is of no use to look in the Almanach de Gotha or even 
in Who's Who in America for information concerning Mr. Brown- 
ing. His name does not appear in those interesting volumes. 

“Not one in a thousand, probably not one in ten thousand, 
who has carried Winchesters, Remingtons, Colts, Stevens, and 
such familiar firearms into the woods during the game season, 
or used them at target practice, coupled the name of Browning, 
when they read about his machine gun, with their weapons, But 
despite the fact that various names and corporations appear on 
these guns the man who created them, the man who modified 
and improved and simplified them, was this same John M. 
Browning. 

“There is no Browning arms plant in Ogden. There is a well- 
equipped shop where Mr. Browning ‘ putters around,’ as he him- 
self puts it, but he does not manufacture firearms. He doesn’t 
have to. He invents them and lets the other fellow manufacture 
them while he banks his royalties. 

“ Sixty-six years ago, however, there was a gunshop in what 
was then the little town of Ogden. It was owned and operated 
by Jonathan Browning, father of the inventor of the Browning 
machine gun. The Brownings are Americans through and 
through. In the early forties Jonathan Browning left his home 
in Tennessee and journeyed to Council Bluffs, Iowa, where he 
plied his trade as gunsmith and general ‘tinker.’ Ile set up a 
shop there and made guns for the pioneers. He also mended 
broken plows and leaking kettles and did all sorts of tinkering. 
In 1852 he packed his shop equipment into an ox cart and set out 
for Ogden. This ‘ equipment’ consisted of a bag full of tools and 
an ancient wooden foot-power lathe. It took him a month to 
make the trip. 

“John M. Browning was born in Ogden two years later, and 
almost from babyhood he played in his father’s gun shop. Back 
of this old lathe was a scrap heap, such as is found in every shop 
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of this kind. It contained old broken and otherwise seemingly 
useless gun barrels, bits of flint and percussion cap locks, and 
other Junk.“ 

“This scrap heap and the ancient lathe were destined to play 
n big part in the world’s history of firearms. 

“When ‘Jack’ Browning was 13 he wanted a gun. The only 
way to get it, so far as he could see, was to make it. He got 


busy with that scrap heap and before long he had turned out a, 


gun that seemed to suit him. His father examined it carefully, 
and it is said that the old man almost wept with pride and joy 
and told his boy that he had ‘done well.’ It is also said that 
this was high praise, Indeed, from the sturdy old gunmaker, but 
that secretly, to friends when the boy could not hear and be- 
come ‘ spoiled” by praise, the old gentleman vowed that Jack’ 
has made a better gun than I could make? 

“The gun that this 13-year-old boy made worked admirably, 
and the Browning larder was. kept supplied with game. The 
hoy’s brothers wanted guns like Jack's, so the boy made guns 
for them. 

“That same year he astonished his father by exhibiting orig- 
inal designs for breech mechanism, which he had whittled out 
of wood. He worked in between school time in his father’s gun 
shop. When he was 25 he perfected a single-shot rifle that was 
soon in great demand out there. Orders came thick and fast. 
With his brothers he turned out about 500. of these rifles, an 
improvement over every rifle that was known up to that time. 

One of these single-shot rifles fell into the hands of officials 
of the Winchester Arms Co., and a man went out to Ogden with 
all speed to find the man who made it, They found young 
Browning. 

„Will you show us how it is made?’ he was asked. 

“* Certainly,’ he responded, and the official was amazed at the 
manner in which they turned out these rifles by hand. 

“*Ts it patented?” 

“Tt certainly was patented. 

„Will you sell us the patent?’ 

“Young Browning did not know. He had made a good thing 
out of it. He was working from early until late trying to fill 
orders, It seemed rather poor business to sell a patent that was 
keeping him in all the work he could attend to. But the Win- 
chester man named a figure that made the young inventor blink. 
He sold his patent, and that design was the basis of the first 
Winchester single-shot rifles of all calibers. 

“A complete list of the weapons Mr. Browning has invented 
would only be understood by an expert in arms. Roughly, his 
work includes the following: 

“Every rifle that the Winchester Arms Co. has produced, from 
the single-shot to the repeating rifles. This includes the world- 
famous models of 1886, 1890, 1892, 1894, 1895, and 1897. Every 
new model brought out by this company has been a Browning 
product. 

Every gun manufactured by the famous Fabrique Nationale, 
of Liege, Belgium, More than a million of these were manu- 
factured before the war, and Mr. Browning received royalties on 
them up to that time. 

“Every automatic pistol manufactured by the Colts Rapid 
Fire Arms Co., which includes all of the pistols carried by the 
United States Army officers. These in all calibers from .22 
to .45. 

“The Colt machine gun. 

“The Remington shotgun. 

“The Remington repeating rifle. 

“The Stevens rifle. 

“The box magazine used by the United States in the Spanish 
War. 

“Only an old-timer, acquainted with the guns of a couple of 
generations ago, can fully appreciate the genius of Mr. Brown- 
ing. Just as Edison is the wizard of electricity, so is Mr. 
Browning the wizard of firearms. When he turned out his 
famous 1886 model rifle it was so superior to all others that they 
were practically relegated to the serap heap. That model is still 
made for a high-power gun of .33 caliber. 

“ He also invented the lever shotgun, and his 1890 model has 
outsold all other models of rifles in the world. It was Mr. 
Browning who was responsible for the radical change in rifle 
calibers. Men of to-day who were familiar with firearms. 30 
years ago can remember that the calibers of .22, 32. 38. .40, 
and .44 seemed as set and permanent as the everlasting hills. 
But Mr. Browning developed such calibers as the 30-30, the 
25-20, and others known to sportsmen the world over. 

“For many years the bright nickel barrel and the round re- 
volving chamber marked the revolver. To-day that type is not 
so familiar. We see more and more that ugly, flat, cold-blooded 
looking weapon, the automatic, It is the most powerful single- 
hand weapon made, and automatically shoots to kill. It is the 
work of Mr. Browning. 


One day Mr. Browning took a square piece of oak, bored a 
hole exactly the size of a .40-caliber bullet in it, placed the 
muzzle of a .40-caliber rifle against it so that the bullet would 
go through the hole, and tried an important experiment. 

“He had figured ont that there was a great deal of wasted 
force in gas caused by the combustion of the powder. He 
wanted to make sure how much force there was to this. He 
took no chances, but fastened the rifle against the board, at- 
tached a cord to the trigger, and yanked, Fortunately, it was a 
long cord, because the force of the gas knocked. the rifle baek 
halfway across the room. This was the basis of his automatics, ` 
the basis of his famous Browning gun which is now being turned 
out wholesale and shipped across to France. 

At the time Mr. Browning made his test he was asked 
about it. 

I'm trying to harness the kick,” he declared. solely.“ 

“They laughed. It was one of John's jokes, they said. 

“Tt was a mighty important joke. Soon he had utilized the 
power of the gas in such a manner that a part of this wasted 
pressure was transferred to the breech mechanism and made to 
operate the gun. One pull of the trigger and the rebound of the 
force fired the weapon a second time, this rebound fired it a third 
time, and so on until he soon had a gun that, with a single pull 
of the trigger, would fire 600 bullets in less than a minute. 

“The outcome of these experiments was the automatic fire- 
arm. From that the famous old Colt machine gun, at the tine 
one of the, best in the world. It was adopted by the United 
States Army and Navy more than 20 years ago. It was the only 
machine gun we used during the Spanish War. During the 
Boxer ‘uprising in China a detachment of our marines with only 
two of these Colt machine guns—Browning’s invention—saved 
the foreign legations from destruction and their inmates from 
butchery. 

In 1914, at the outbreak of this war, the only plant in the 
United States for the manufacture of machine guns was turn- 
ing out this weapon, and quantities of them were sold to the 
allied Governments. 

“When matters began to look as though we would get into 
the fight there eame a demand from, our Ordnance Department 
for machine guns. Experts began investigations, The Lewis 
gun was conceded to be a wonder.“ It did terrible execution. 
But there was one drawback, it was claimed—even the lightest 
of these Lewis guns could not be fired by a single man except 
under the very best circumstances. And im our present form 
of warfare there is no such thing as any ‘best of circum- 


stances. 

“Meanwhile Mr. Browning continued to ‘putter’ about his 
workshop in Ogden. He was working on an improvement of the 
machine gun. 

“ This wizard of firearms has never been contented to sit back 
after one big achievement and rest on his laurels. Sometimes 
he takes a bit of a fishing trip by way of rest, then back again 
to his shop to try and make still better what has just been 
conceded to be his best. 

He knew what was wanted—a rifle as light as the avernge 
service gun that an enlisted man might use as he would an 
ordinary rifle and yet, by a single pressure of the finger, pour 
an endless stream of bullets into the enemy. 

“This was out of the question, of course. But he did the 
next best thing—he perfected a machine gun that is no heavier 
than the average rifle sportsmen use for moose and bear. In 
fact, a lighter rifle than that used by African hunters for the 
biggest game, yet this machine gun that he turned out ean be 
lifted to the shoulder as any gun and 40. bullets directed upon 
the enemy in less than two and one-half seconds—a stream of 
bullets directed as one would direct a garden hose. 

Then he turned out the heavier machine gun, a water-cooled 
affair. 

“There was a loud clamor about the delay in adopting a ma- 
chine gun. A louder clamor because the Lewis gun was not 
adopted. But all this came from men who did not know. 

„It has paid us to wait, because we now have the very best 
machine guns in the world,’ declared Secretary of War Baker. 

“On the 27th of February history was made in connection 
with machine guns. On that date occurred the Government 
tests of the Browning machine guns at Congress Heights, a few 
miles from Washington. Three hundred people witnessed those 
remarkable tests, including British, French, Belgian, and Italian 
Army officers on duty in Washington. There were many Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, our own Army officers, and probably 
fifty or more writers for the press and magazines. 

& success! was the unanimous verdict after the test. 

“The lighter gun was first tried. The 15-pound arm shoots 
20 or 40 bullets at one time, either from the shoulder or the 
hip. One move of a lever cocks the weapon, one pressure of the 
finger discharges it, and the shots pour out as fast as one can 
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follow the other from the muzzle. It is an air-cooled gun and 
works automatically after the first shot by means of the gas 
pressure. If desirable the gun may be operated to shoot every 
time the trigger is pulled. In general defense, however, the 
soldier would use the former method, and spray the advancing 
enemy with 40 bullets before 6 shots could be fired from the 
ordinary repeating arm. ‘The standard cartridges used by our 
forces in France in the Springfield and modified Enfield guns 
are used in this gun. The only tool necessary for taking apart 
the gun is the edge of a cartridge. One man operates it quite 
alone, feeding the clips and shooting. 

“Arm a body of men with these and a hundred could mow 
€cwn a couple of regiments. Or for advance nothing could 
stand up under them. 

“The wicked weapon, however—the weapon that is doubtless 
destined to be heard from with our troops—is the Browning 
heavy machine gun. This is water-cooled and works on a 
tripod, but it weighs only 32 pounds. In the test 20,000 rounds 
were fired without a break or a malfunction of any sort. In 
another test out of 20,000 shots there were but three misses, due 
each time to a bad cartridge. In a supreme test 39,500 shots 
were fired in such instantaneous succession that the report 
sounded like one noise. Then the gear gave way. But no such 
test would ever be made in actual warfare, as such guns are 
worked in pairs, one to rest to cool, be reloaded, and set back 
in place while the other is operating. This gun is to be used for 
aviation service, stripped of its water-cooled jacket, as the air 
will serve as a cooler. In this shape it weighs but 22} pounds. 

“The details of this test are history. They astounded the 
world. The verdict from everyone, everywhere, was: ‘ This is 
the best machine gun made.’ 

“Tt was 51 years ago that John M. Browning made his first 
gun. He has been making them, inventing new ones, improving 
old ones, ever since. 

“And for the first time in his more than half a century of gun- 
making he has permitted his name to be used in connection with 
a firearm. 

“Tt is little wonder that he was not widely known. It is 
little wonder that many people looked askance when it was an- 
nounced that the Government had adopted the Browning gun 
or that they asked, ‘Who is Browning?’ 

“Go to any big gun-manufacturing concern in the world and 
use his name and you will find out that this man is known. It 
is said that there was not a firearm plant in the world of the 
modern type but what, before the present war, was paying 
some sort of a royalty to a.‘ Yankee chap named Browning.’ 

“* Browning?’ they would repeat. ‘Ah, yes; the American 
wizard of firearms. See this gun and that one, this appliance, 
that improvement? His! We must pay royalty to use it.“ 

Thomas A. Edison’s strides from the day he sold newspapers 
on a train and rigged up a little laboratory in one corner of a 
baggage car up to now have been no greater than those of Mr. 
Browning from that 13-year-old day when he turned out his 
first gun on an old wooden foot-power lathe up to his latest 
achievement, the ‘Browning machine guns.’ 

His income is, naturally, enormous. When the Kaiser tore 
up the Belgian treaty and marched through that country he put 
a stop to some big royalties that were coming from the Fa- 
brique Nationale, but Mr. Browning’s machine guns will be 
squaring that little impertinence before long. 

„They say’ his income in royalties is about a million a 
year. It wouldn't be at all surprising, especially in these times. 

“Tf he were at his shop, one would find him, overalls and 
jumpers, at a bench softly whistling as he worked away on 
some new device for improving a gun or pistol. If at -home, 
one would quite likely find him in a plainly furnished living 
room, sitting back in an armless chair, playing The Blue Bells 
of Scotland’ on a banjo. 

“Those are Mr. Browning's chief indoor sports—tinkering 
with firearms or playing the banjo. 

For sport he prefers a mountain stream and a hatband full 
of trout files in summer, or up in Wyoming in the hunting sea- 
son after ‘ Þar’ and other worthy game. 

He is 6 feet 3 inches tall, straight up and down as an In- 
dian, and as vigorous as most men of 80. He never took to 
‘ citified ways,’ and doesn’t bother a tailor, preferring the 
ready-made garments. A very narrow, straight collar, half a 
size too large—worn for comfort and not for show, he says— 
any sort of a suit handy, and he’s ready for the first emergency 
call. 

“With him an ‘emergency call’ is generally a wire from 
some firearms concern asking him to come on and help with a 
model. One concern had experts working a year to make a 
smaller caliber of one of Browning's guns. Then they sent for 
him. He looked over their drawings, looked over his model to 
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refresh his memory—he has made so many they are difficult to 
classify at a glance—and started to make a few drawings him- 
self. By night he had completed the work. They handed him 
a check for $10,000 and a certain.agreement concerning royal- 
ties, and he went back to his little shop and his banjo. 

“Our Ordnance Department has promised that by June they 
will be sending Browning machine guns over to France faster 
than they can be used. 

“ Meanwhile John M. Browning, ‘gunman,’ is strumming on 
his banjo out in Ogden and ‘thinking up’ improvements on 
8 is already conceded to be the best machine gun in the 
world.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a word as to the joint resolu- 
tion. I know of no one whose services at this time more entitle 
him to such recognition as is contemplated by this resolution 
than Mr. Browning, but I very much doubt the wisdom of 
the precedent which it will establish. I fear that once Congress 
begins to adopt resolutions granting gold medals to distinguished 
citizens we shall be overwhelmed with a flood of them in behalf 
both of the worthy and of the unworthy, and that, ns a con- 
sequence, our time will be largely occupied in considering and 
voting for or rejecting them. For that reason I think the mat- 
ter should be very carefuly considered by this body before it 
finally votes upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have asked that the resolution 
go to the Committee on Military Affairs for consideration; but 
I will say to the Senator from Colorado that there are prece- 
dents on which this resolution is based. At this time I do not 
want to go into the other details as to why I think the resolu- 
tion ought to become a law. : 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely make that suggestion. I do not 
want the Senator from Utah to construe it as committing me 
against the joint resolution; the thought occurred to me during 
the reading of the article, and consequently I gave expression 
to it as worthy of reflection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I shall be content to 
have the joint resolution go to the Committee on Militery 
Affairs. I hope to have an opportunity to appear before the 
committee in behalf of the resolution. I want to call the com- 
mittee’s attention to the unselfishness of Mr. Browning in not 
demanding royalties from the Government of the United States 
on the Browning machine guns now being manufactured and 
used in the present world war. In this particular case not a 
million dollars but millions of dollars have been given by this 
very patriotic citizen to the Government of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12868) to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 

FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR JAMES. 

Mr. BECKHAM submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
802), which was read and referred to the Commitee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to EY from the miscellaneous items, of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, the actual and necessary expenses incurred 
by the committee appointed by the President pro 3 In arrang- 
ing for and attending the funeral of the Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES, late a 
Senator from the State of Kentucky, upon youchers to be approved by 
the eure to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 


Mr. THOMPSON, subsequently, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
was referred the foregoing resolution, reported it favorably 
without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to. 

SUPPLY OF MINERAL OILS. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on September 11, instant, the 
alarming information was communicated to the Senate by the 
Bureau of Mines that there will be a deficit of a million barrels 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopsE], upon receipt of that information, submitted to the Sen- 
ate a very timely resolution calling for information from the 
Bureau of Mines concerning stocks on hand of petroleum and 
other mineral oils, and the probable consumption thereof. Sup- 
plementary thereto I now submit a resolution, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Montana will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 303) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That, with the information called for by Senate resolution 
No. 301, the Bureau of Mines be ted to send to the te any 


information it may have in regard to the extent to which the threatened 
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shortage in the supply of crude petroleum and other mineral oils in 
this country will be relieved by the speedy enactment of Senate bill 
2812, passed by the Senate on the 8th day of January, 1918. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution, 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


THE BUILDING SITUATION. 


Mr. CALDER. I submit a resolution and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 304) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the War Industries Board be directed to transmit to 
the Senate all orders promulgated by that board relative to the con- 
struction and alteration of public or private buildings, and to advise the 
Senate under what authority of law said orders were issued. 

Mr. CALDER. I introduce this resolution because articles 
appearing in the newspapers within the last day or two indi- 
cate that the War Industries Board has promulgated orders 
which, in effect, will completely destroy the building industry 
of the country. The building-material industry of the country 
has an investment of $4,000,000,000 in, their business, and the 
new buildings constructed in the Nation in the last prewar 
year—1916—totaled $1,800,000,000. As I understand these 
orders, they prevent the construction of a barn, a silo, or even 
a private dwelling house or of any building of a private charac- 
ter without the permission of the Federal Government. If it be 
necessary in order to win the war to destroy this great wealth 
and tax producing industry, of which it seems to me there can 
be few more essential, we ought to know it and the reasons 
for it, and the people must adjust themselves to it; but if this 
great business can be saved, at least in part, some way should 
be found to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that the resolution of inquiry be 
now considered. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Florida that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator if 
he will not allow the bill to go over until Tuesday—and I 
understand we are going to adjourn until Tuesday—because a 
number of Senators who are tied up now with official business 
of the Senate desired to be here this morning if the bill were 
to be taken up. So far they have not appeared in the Chamber, 
and I simply make that request, not by way of delay, because 
I do not think there will be very much delay, but there are 
some Senators, as I have said, who desire fo speak upon the 
measure. If the Senator will consent to let it go over, I have 
no question that the bill can be taken up on Tuesday and dis- 
posed of on that day. Is there any real reason why it should 
pass before next Tuesday? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There is no reason other than the desire, 
of course, to push legislation along when there is an opportunity 
to do so. As I understand, there is nothing else to occupy the 
time of the Senate to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. And there will be nothing else on Tuesday. 
The only reason I make the request is because I was asked to do 
so in behalf of the Senators to whom I referred, who are absent. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I dislike very much to 
agree to haye the bill go over, for we never know from day to 
day what else may come up and occupy the time of the Senate. 
I should really like very much to have this measure considered 
to-day. It has been on the calendar for some time; it has been 
favorably reported; and, so far as I know, there is very little 
opposition to it in the Senate. I really think there is quite a 
general sentiment in favor of the measure in the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I believe that to 
be the case. I do not think there is any question that, when the 
bill is considered, a majority of the Senate will vote for it, and, 
therefore, there is no real danger of the bill being delayed next 
Tuesday. There will be no objection to its consideration at that 
time, so far as I am concerned, and there would be none now 
if the bill could be discussed by the Senators to whom I have 
referred. However, I have fulfilled my duty, and the Senator 
can judge whether or not he wants to let it go over until 
Tuesday. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I dislike to refuse to yield to the request, 
but I prefer to have the bill considered to-day. There is nothing 
else to occupy the time of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12098) to protect the lives and 
health and morals of women and minor workers in the District 
of Columbia, and to establish a minimum-wage board, and define 
its powers and duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum 
wages for such workers, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. If no amendment is proposed, the bill will be 
ordered engrossed for a third reading and read a third time. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 
read the third time by title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I can not imagine that the 
Senate wants to pass a bill of this importance without having 
it read. I have not the slightest idea what it proposes. 

Mr. KENYON. The bill has been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been read, considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, reported from the Committee of the 
Whole to the Senate, and read the third time. It is subject 
to debate now; but it is not subject to amendment without 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I do not think there were six 
Senators on the floor of the Senate when the bill was made the 
unfinished business. It is a matter of no consequence to me; 
but I must protest against a method of business under which a 
bill of this importance is taken up and made the unfinished 
business when there are only six Senators on the floor. Now it 
is proposed to submit it to a vote without anybody knowing 
whee 5 in it. I myself have not the slightest idea of what 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, if there were not more than 
six Senators present at the time the bill was made the un- 
finished business it is not the fault of those who were present 
urging the consideration of the bill. The Senate adjourned at 
about 3 o’clock on Wednesday, and Senators had all day yes- 
terday to consider and look into this bill. It has been twice 
unanimously reported by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia; it has passed the House without a dissenting vote; 
a report by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus], 
concise and clear, has been on file in the Senate since the 7th 
day of June; and if Senators do not know about the bill it is 
their own fault. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to sug- 
gest to the Senator that when the bill was taken up on Wednes- 
day by the Senate it was taken up in the regular way, consid- 
ered as in Commititee of the Whole, passed through the amend- 
ment stage, and reported to the Senate before there was any 
request that it go over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understand the bill is 
now on its third reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been read a third time. It is 
subject to debate, but not subject to amendment without unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a right to demand that the bill be 
read before it is passed, as it is on its third reading. I ask 
that the bill be read, and then we will know what is in it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have no objection to the bill being read, 
although, of course, it was read in full on Wednesday. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That was on its second reading. The rules 
and the Constitution require that a bill be read three times. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. This bill came up immediately after a 
vote was taken on the agricultural stimulation bill, carrying 
an appropriation of $50,000,000. So it must have been taken 
up at an opportune time. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
asks for the third reading of the bill in full, and is entitled to 
have it. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The bill was read the third time at length. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
having the bill in charge what the intention was in the use of 
these words ou page 3, beginning in line 19: 

None of the members shall receive any salary as such. 

Is it the intention that they shall receive a salary in some 
other way, by donations or by appropriations for some other 
purpose? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the idea was that they 
should not receive salary; that they should serve without 
salary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not simply say, then, that none ‘of the 
members shall receive a salary? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have no objection to striking out the 
words “as such.” I will accept that amendment. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I think they ought to go out, Mr. President. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That would require unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I recognize that it would require unani- 
mous consent, and I ask unanimous consent that the words 
“as such.“ in line 20 of page 3 of the bill, be stricken out. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that would open 
up the bill entirely for any sort of amendment, would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I mean if that unanimous con- 
sent is given. 

Mr. SMOOT. I only ask unanimous consent for the purpose 
of making this one amendment. Of course, if other amendments 
are sought to be offered they will require unanimous consent, 
just the same as this. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not see that this amend- 
ment is material at all. There are a couple of words there 
that might just as well have been left out, but E do not feel 
that ADES affect the measure at all. I feel disposed to object 
myse 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has that right, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would rule, as a matter 
of first impression, that if the bill should be opened up to 
amendment it would be open to amendment. It would have to 
go back to the Senate for this amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that the Senate committee placed In their bill a per diem 
compensation for the board. The House, in passing their bill, 
struck that out, or, at least, did not allow it; and it was very 
evident from the debate that there was no intention that the 
members of this board should be pald any sum from any source. 
That is the intention of the bill. I realize that those words 
might be construed to mean that they could be paid from some 
other source, but that is not the purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. They could be paid as private individuals, 
but not as officers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator has stated the case exactly ; 
but it seems to me that the words “as such” are simply an 
invitation to some individuals to pay the members of the board 
a salary, and there is nothing here to prevent it. In fact, as I 
say, the words “as such“ are an invitation to them to do it, 
or to have the members paid a compensation in some other way. 

Mr. KENYON. That would simply be presenting the mem- 
bers of the board with a gratuity, which certainly no honorable 
man would accept. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry ; and my excuse for making it is that I have been neces- 
sarily absent from the city and know nothing as to the status of 
this. bill, 

I heard a remark made a moment ago that seemed to indicate 
that the bill is not open to amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not, except by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. REED. That arises, if I may ask, from what reason? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. From the regular parliamentary 
procedure. This bill was taken up upon motion. It was read 
in the Committee of the Whole. No amendment was presented. 
It was reported to the Senate. No amendment was offered in 
the Senate. It was ordered to its third reading. It has been 
read in full the third time. The rules of the Senate provide 
that it is not now open to amendment except by unanimous con- 
sent. The only thing to do is to discuss it, vote on it, or move 
to recommit it to the committee. That is all that is left under 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. The statement of the Vice President is perfectly 
clear. I did not know the status of the bill. That was why I 
was inquiring. In that situation I can see, ofcourse, why it 
would not be open to amendment. ye 

I consider it very unfortunate, Mr. President, that a bill of 
this importance should have drifted into a condition where it 
is not even open to amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair may add further, if the 
Senator will pardon the Chair, that if the bill passes of course 
it will be subject to a motion to reconsider the passage of the 
bill. That right is still open. 

Mr. REED. Yes; I understand. The statement of the Vice 
President makes the matter entirely clear. I simply did not 
know the position the bill had reached in the parliamentary 
proceedings. 

I deem it highly unfortunate that a bill involving the principle 
that this bill contains should have reached the point where it 
can not even be amended, and this, as I understand, without any 
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substantial discussion. Speaking for myself, I have had no 
opportunity to examine the details of the bill; but that is my 
own misfortune and grows out of conditions I could not control. 
This much, however, is plain: The bill seeks t- take away the 


| right of private contract. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. ù 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think that this bill, if it 
becomes a law, instead of helping the class of people it is de- 
signed to serve, will result in discouraging their employment at 
all, and by that means will restrict to a minimum the employ- 
ment of women and girls over 18 years of age in industrial call- 
ings in the District? $ 

Mr. REED. There can be no doubt about that. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Will tħe Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In reply to the statement made by the 
Senator from Colorado I will state that the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association of the District of Columbia sent a 
representative before the Senate committee and indorsed the 
policy embraeed in the minimum-wage bill—the bill we are con- 
sidering at the present time. So I should not think it was the 
purpose or the object. of the employer class of this city and Dis- 
trict to discriminate against women and boys on account of 
the minimum wage. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it may be that this legislation 
will go through notwithstanding any protest. It is of that class 
of legislation which repudiates the right of an American citizen 
to take care of himself. It is based upon the idea that the 
human family must be constantly in leading strings and under 
tutelage and protection. It assumes that an American citizen 
has not sufficient sense to make his own bargains, but that 
there are some other American citizens who can with absolute 
infallibility make contracts for him, It is based upon a prin- 
ciple of intellectual serfdom. Its underlying thought is indi- 
vidual rights and responsibilities should be merged into gen- 
eral governmental supervision. If we have this sort of legisla- 
tion long enough, we will not have left in this world anything 
but a few political bosses and many industrial slaves. — 

There never was a time in the history of the world when there 
was as little reason for bringing forward such legislation. Why 
bring forward an act to fix minimum wages at a time when the 
minimum wage paid everywhere in the United States is more 
than the work is really worth, and when the maximum wages 
are reaching a prohibitory point? There is not an able-bodied 
laborer in the United States to-day who can not get from $3 to 
$5 for his day’s work. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED, Certainly. 

Does the Senator understand that the bill 
applies only to women and minors under 18 years of age? 3 

Mr. REED. Yes; I understand; 

Mr. KENYON. Who have always been under peculiar guard- 
ianship. It applies to women and boys whe can not vote. 

Mr. REED. Do women need protection? Are women unable 
to take care of themselves? Do women need guardians in this 
day when my distinguished friend is insisting that they are 
so much more eapable of running the Government than men 
that we should have them vote in order to improve the Gov- 
ernment? Yet you, by this bill, class them with children and 
put them in, the contemptible position of needing guardianship. 
In one breath you stand here telling us they are capable of 
performing all the duties of citizenship; that they ought to be 
allowed to vote upon every question, local and national; that 
they should be made eligible to all offices of henor, of profit, 
and of trust; and that they are entitled to these privileges 
because of their intellectual equality if not their mental supe- 
riority over men, and in the next breath you say they are but 
children and they need guardians and commissions to look after 
their wage. Where now are the knightly ladies whose flaunting 
banners have recently been borne back and forth in front of 
the White House and who have demanded with militant proe- 
esses militant rights? Where are they, that they do not rise 
to repudiate and denounce this ignominious classification with 
infants, this demand that they be placed under tutelage, and 
that they have appointed for them guardians ad litem, who will 
look after every contract they make for their wages? 

Some women are lawyers. Is it intended, I wonder, if a 
lady lawyer shall make a bargain with her client for a fee that 
she shall first be forced to go down before some board com- 
posed of gentlemen with thick heads and little experience, for 
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that is the ordinary composition out of which such local boards 

have generally been made, and shall she have these gentlemen 

fix her minimum fee? To what base and ignoble mind must 

we trace this insult leveled against the intelligence of women? 

Mtoe is the purpose of classifying women in this way at this 
e? 

Let us go to the 18-year-old boy and consider this bill a 
minute in connection with him. The 18-year-old boy has natu- 
ral guardians in his father and mother. It is their business to 
see that he is not overreached in his transactions, and under 
the law they are entitled to his wage, and they have imposed 
upon them the duty of his support. So of the 18-year-old girl. 
If peradventure these boys are deprived of the protection of 
their natural parents the law makes provision for the appoint- 
ment of personal guardians who shall conserve their. rights and 
protect them against wrong. The legal guardian reports to a 
court. A curator of the property of a minor can be appointed, 
and is appointed. 

A board to fix wages! If they fix the wages too high, if they 
fix the wages one single penny beyond the point that competition 
fixes the wage, the result will be that the merchant will simply 
decline to employ the lady and will hire a man clerk whose 
wages are not fixed by a board, or he will decline to employ 
the boy under 18, and will employ a boy who is 19 whose wages 
are not fixed by a board. The very moment the board of 
thick-headed and inexperienced men—and I am speaking of them 
now in the full light of what has happened in this and other 
communities, for the men who take positions on such boards 
are generally men who amount to very little in any vocation of 
life—the very minute the board fixes $1.10 a day for the wage 
of a boy under 18 years of age and the employer finds he can 
hire in the competitive market a person over the age of 18 
for $1, he will employ that person, and the person under the age 
of 18 will go without any work whatever. 

The very minute you actually by law raise the wages of the 
18-year-old boy or of a woman above the point that competi- 
tion has fixed, these people will be turned out of employment. 
They will be denied a chance to earn a living. This bill ought 
to be entitled, “A bill to deprive boys 18 years of age and under 
and women of any age whatsoever of a chance to earn a living.” 

Put a little common sense to work in the consideration of 
measures of this kind. Here is a merchant at the present time 
who can employ a male or a female of any age in his establish- 
ment. You propose now to say to him, “ You shall not employ 
a woman unless you pay a certain wage fixed by a board.“ Sup- 
pose the competitive price is $2 a day. Suppose the board fixes 
the price at $1.90 a day. ‘They have not done the woman any 
good. They have not raised her wages a penny. If they fix the 
wages at $2.25 a day, then the whole competitive field of men 
being open and the merchant having the opportunity to go 
there and hire men will immediately employ men, and the 
woman will be without a job. She may have children to sup- 
port, she may have a sick mother to support, she may have 
house rent to pay; but she can not get a job. The board by its 
ruling has deprived her of the chance to support herself. 

Suppose a boy is 18 years of age. He is not worth as much, 
speaking on the average, as a man of more years and experience. 
The whole competitive field is open. He wants to get a job in a 
store. Competition has fixed the wages so that the boy will get 
about $2 a day and a man of 25 will get about $8 a day. I am 
using purely arbitrary figures. The boy has a chance to get a 
job under those circumstances. He has a chance to go where 
men who are experienced are working and induce an employer 
to give him a job at what he is worth in competition with the 
men. After a little while he gets experience and can command 
the same wages as the men. 

Now comes this foolish law, this legislative quackery, and says 
to the boy, “ You can not go in there and work because the 
proprietor of the store refuses to pay a certain wage fixed by a 
board,” who in the vast majority of cases are necessarily ignorant 
of the business conducted or the work to be performed. 

So this boy who is willing to work and needs the work goes 
without the opportunity to earn a livelihood. 

I repeat, you ought to entitle your bill “An act to prevent a 
boy under 18 years of age from getting a job,” and, further, “ to 
prevent a woman of any age whatsoever from obtaining a 
position.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator suggested that the title of 
the bill should be amended. I will state to the Senator that he 
seems to lose sight of the fact that the title of the bill is very 


talks about a boy not being able to get a job. The bill provides 
that you shall not employ a minor or a woman without sufficient 
influence to protect her own rights for a mere wage of three or 
four or five dollars a week when her services are worth ten or 
fifteen dollars a week, So I think the bill has a correct title. 
It is to protect the minor and woman against haying to work, 
not for a livelihood, but for a mere pittance, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if this bill proposed to establish 
a board to fix the wages of every person inside and outside the 
District who toils, without regard to age or sex, you might pro- 
vide a scale of wages that would protect the boys and would 
protect the women. I hope I may have the attention of the Sen- 
ator who just interjected his remarks. But you do not propose 
to fix a general scale of wages that must be paid for all kinds 
of labor and to all classes of people. You propose to fix a mini- 
mum scale of wages for women and boys under 18. When you fix 
those wages and do not fix the wages of other people you have 
this condition: If the board fix the wages of the women and the 
boys under 18 at a price above where they are placed by com- 
petitive conditions the employer will go into the competitive 
field which is left, to wit, among the men who are above 18 
years of age, and will employ those men to the exclusion of the 
women and the boy who is under 18, and your bill will injure 
the people you seek to aid, because it impairs and may eyen take 
away their chance to make a living. 

You do not propose to make the employers give them a job; 
you do not propose to carry your regulations’to the point where 
you will say to the proprietor, “ You must give a job to this boy, 
who has appeared before the board and has shown his com- 
petency, and you must pay him certain wages.” You simply 
say to the employer, “ You can not employ the boy at all unless 
you will pay a certain amount of wages, but you have a perfect 
right, the absolute privilege, to go into the general field of labor 
and to employ somebody else to take that job, and to pay that 
somebody else whatever wages you can get him for.“ 

The bill is simply monstrous. It is another sample of that 
half-baked legislation with which Congress has recently been 
disfiguring the statute books. It leaves everything out of con- 
sideration except the desire in the heart of its author to really 
do something to benefit mankind. Every one of these bills is 
the fruit of kind and loving minds, and generally of minds that 
have not thought very far into the question. We had a bill 
passed here that provided that women should not work more 
than a certain number of hours in certain public places, and a 
lot of poor women were discharged and men took their jobs. 

Why, Mr. President, the trouble with this bill and the 
trouble with all this class of legislation is that either you are 
going too far or you are not going far enough. If you are 
going to regulate the wages of a part of the people, then you 
must regulate the wages of all people. If you regulate the 
wages of part of the people and do not regulate the wages of 
all, the employer is under no compulsion to pay the wages fixed, 
because he can have resort to the plain expedient of hiring a 
man whose wages have not been fixed. Accordingly, the man 
whose wages have been fixed may starve to death for want of 
a job. You undertake to preserve a competitive system for 
people just over 18 years of age and to destroy the competi- 
tive system and have a board to regulate prices for people 
just under 18 years of age; you allow the competitive system 
to regulate the wages of the young man as soon as he has 
passed his eighteenth birthday, but up to that point you fix a 
price. If you fix the price a particle below the competitive 
price, you will do him no good; if you fix it above the competi- 
tive price a single jot or tittle, he will not get a job. 

I again protest, however, in the name of the ladies. I look 
at these champions of the women who have asserted that 
women are the equals of men in all respects and the superior 
of man in most respects, these doughty advocates of woman 
suffrage who tell us that women ought to be admitted to every 
office of state; that they are smart enough and able enough to 
fill any position in life and to help control the affairs of this 
Government; and yet at the same time they bring in a bill here 
bottomed upon the idea that women have not sense enough to 
make a bargain for themselves; that they are children; that 
they are infants; that they need public guardianship. I sup- 
pose we will get some guardians about as well qualified to 
perform these duties as was the fuel administrator of the 
city of Washington to perform his. All will remember last 
winter and the gentleman who closed all of the coal yards, 
destroyed the machinery for coal distribution, and issued a 
mandate closing the churches on Sunday and opening the 
theaters, and then departed for some southern clime where he 
could bask in nature’s warmth and heat. 

I suppose we shall get somebody like that Federal fuel aŭ- 
ministrator who actually issued an order affecting a vast terri- 


correctly stated, to prescribe a minimum wage. The Senator tory in the West—an order controlling their mines and regulat- 
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ing the output—and who absolutely did not know that in all 
the State of Montana there was a single coal mine, and had to 
be told the fact by a Senator from that State. I suppose we 
shall have some more intelligent regulation the equivalent of 
that which ordered 4,000,000 more tons of coal sent to the 
Northwest than could be there consumed, and left the ships 
that were to bear our troops and our munitions and our sup- 
plies to Europe without sufficient coal to move them from the 
port of New York. I suppose we shall have some more of that 
class of regulation which consisted in fixing the price of coal 
so low that certain mines could not run, but yet so high that 
other mines could make fabulous profits. 

I assume that we shall have some more demonstrations of 
incapacity, which are so well illustrated by the act of those 
men who undertook to fit a 12-cylinder motor into every variety 
of tiying machine that man needed to use, although the ma- 
chines varied in size from one with a spread of wings of 19 
feet 6 inches to one with a spread of wings 225 feet, and from 
a machine that will carry one man to a machine that will bear 
9,000 pounds of dead-weight through a continuous flight for 
500 miles. 

What is the need of this bill at this hour? I see one member 
of the committee who pays me the compliment of his attention. 
Do you know—and I am addressing the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. TRAMMELL], whom I most highly esteem—do you know a 
single individual in the city of Washington who is not getting 
all the wages anybody ought to get to-day? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, so far as naming a par- 
ticular individual, I do not know that I could name a particular 
individual; but the statistics furnished as to the investigation 
of wages paid within the District of Columbia, to my mind, cer- 
tainly show that there are a great many who are working in 
stores and shops and other places who are receiving a salary of 
$6 or $7 a week, who should receive a greater salary than they 
are now being paid. As to individuals, I am not advocating 
this legislation from the standpoint of any particular individual, 

Mr.. REED. Oh, no; nobody intimates that; nobody claims 
that; but I thought perhaps the Senator could name one such in- 
dividual, so that we could get down to a concrete instance—just 
one sample, one example. 

Mr. President, you can not go into a store in the city of 
Washington to-day and find an underpaid employee. The truth 
is that when you go into the stores of Washington you can 
hardly get waited on. ‘The reason you do not find an under- 
paid employee is because there is not a man, boy, or woman of 
ordinary intelligence and education who can not go to Gov- 
ernment departments and get from $900 to $1,800 a year. Not 
only have the civil-service rules been set aside, but the coun- 
try has been ransacked for help, and they come here, regardless 
of age, sex, or previous condition of servitude, by the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, because they are needed, or, if 
they are not needed, at least there are jobs awaiting them. 

Talk about labor being underpaid here. You can not get 
an ordinary house servant—a woman—in the city of Wash- 
ington to-day for less than from $10 to $12 a week, with room 
and board. You can not get common labor in the city of Wash- 
ington to-day for less than $3.50 to $5 a day—the commonest 
kind of common labor, that stops when it has worked its eight 
hours, and frequently stops during the time it is working its 
eight hours, and tells the boss not to dare complain or it will 
quit the job. 

I wish my friends who are the authors of this bill would go 
out and try to employ somebody. I heard an incident, a well- 
authenticated incident, of a colored “lady”—and I do not say 
this because she was a colored “lady”; I am not telling it on 
the colored race—who was met by a white “ woman” who asked 
her if she knew where she could get n washerwoman. She said, 
“No; I do not know where you can get a washerwoman. We 
wimmin's quit washing. Our men is all making five to six dol- 
Jars a day, and pretty soon we are going to have you white 
wimmin working for us.” Literally and absolutely, if things 
keep on a little while longer, with the increase of wages and 
with the drawing out of the man power and the woman power 
and carrying them to the fields of war, the time is going to come 
when labor, if there be any that can be obtained at all, will 
demand any price it wants, and the people who have been accus- 
tomed to hiring help will be doing their own work with their 
own hands. 

Mr. President, I warn the Senate, and I warn the country, that 
this is the last time of all times when we should break down 
the old fundamentals of our Constitution and of our law. I 
know that the mention of the Constitution provokes a smile. It 
has become a byword and a reproach, but it is bottomed upon 
eternal principles that can not be destroyed without the world 
paying the penalty of that destruction: 
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6 Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Snrrranb in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if he con- 
tends that this law is unconstitutional. 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir; I contend that it violates the funda- 
mental principles the Constitution was framed to protect. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that the bill is framed 
after the bill passed by the Oregon Legislature which went 
to the Supreme Court of the Untied States, the brief in behalf 
of which was filed by Mr. Brandeis, now an Associate Justice of 
that court, and it was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That case involved the identical question. 

Mr, REED. I know that decision perfectly well. I am goiug 
to ask, however, whether it applied to women of all ages. 

Mr. KENYON. I have the case here. I will look that up. 
I am not certain. 

Mr. REED. But I speak advisedly when I say that this bill 
violates the principles the Constitution was designed to pre- 
serve, and I care not how far a court may have gone in holding 
that the police powers of States may be exercised. It violates 
the Constitution in the sense that it destroys the right of private 
contract. It violates those principles which are graven in the 
Constitution, and which are part of our civilization, which hold 
that the private individual is entitled to dispose of his property 
and of his labor as he sees fit. It violates that great principle 
of Anglo-Saxon liberty which reserves to the citizen the right 
to make his own bargains and transact his own business; and 
even though courts may have found some means to reason 
around it, we still come back to the eternal fact that you can 
not violate principles of that kind without paying the penalty. 

Mr. President, they tried it over in Russia. They undertook 
in Russia to abolish private property, and they produced an- 
archy; and in the fires of anarchy were forged the chains of 
Russian slavery. They tried it during the French Revolution, 
and in that fierce flame there was consumed the French Re- 
public. Out of the smoke of that thing furnace there 
emerged a new tyrant and upon its embers was erected a new 
empire. In our country to-day there exist societies and organiza- 
tions which, as far as they dare, are teaching the doctrines of 
the Bolsheviki. The I. W. W. is only the socialistic offshoot of 
that tree the trunk of which is European anarchy. The cardi- 
nal doctrine of all these kindred societies and parties is the 
destruction of private property, to be followed swiftly by the 
curtailment of individual rights. They all embrace a state 
interference with the right of a citizen to control his own af- 
fairs. They set up a bureaucracy, a board, a triumvirate, a 
something, to regulate the habits of people, the lives of people, 
the property of people, and in a little while they establish a 
tyranny more odious than any that was ever imposed upon a 
subject race by an oriental despot. 

The danger that our country is in to-day, and the only real 
danger, is from that kind of propaganda which broke the eastern 
front and turned Russia over to the German tyrant, that almost 
succeeded in destroying Italy, that did breach her lines and 
cause the surrender or death of 200,000 troops and the loss of 
2,000 cannon, that distilled its poisonous influence in country 
after country, even reaching into England, where, beyond any 
question, nothing but the wisdom of profound statesmen pre- 
served the integrity of the British fighting line. This same 
poison is at work in our country, and its method of attack is to 
destroy all the old landmarks of the law; and we yield; we 
yield at a time when there is not even a temporary good to be 
done. 

I repeat, the man who dares stand in the Senate to-day and 
say that wages in the District of Columbia are so low that such 
legislation as this is needed is making an assertion he can not 
sustain. I predict that it will be only a few days until you will 
find somebody in here with a bill to fix maximum wages, 

Now, one of two things is true. You have either got to regu- 
late the price of everything, or you might as well quit trying 
to regulate the price of anything. If you are going to fix rates 
of rent you will find that you will have to fix prices on property, 
and interest that is to be paid on mortgages on the property, 
and wages that are to be pald to employees in and about the 
buildings. If you are going to regulate the prices of food 
products in the District of Columbia, you will have to regulate 
the rent that tenant farmers pay and the wages that can be 
exacted from them by their men. If you are going to regulate 
the price at which a merchant shall sell his goods, you must 
regulate the rent that he pays and the salaries that he must 
pay. If you are going to regulate any one of the prices of those 
things that are common to all of us, which embrace wages, and 
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dry goods, and groceries, and rents, and coal, and all of those 
things that go to make up the daily life of the people, then you 
ought to regulate all things, so that they can all be put upon the 
same basis. 

Then, Mr. President, when you have regulated wages in the 
Distriet of Columbia you will find out, if you put them too low, 
that your labor will leave the District of Columbia and go else- 


where. If you put them too high, then you will have done an 
injustice to all of the people of the Distriet of Columbia, and 
every man, woman, and child in the end will be forced to pay, 
because in the end all these burdens are thrust back upon the 
people; and if you do not put them either too high or too low, 
you will have done no good to any human being. 

Why can we not exercise a little common sense about matters 
of this kind? Or are we all so afraid of the ballot box or so 
anxious to curry favor with certain classes of people that we 
will pass legislation of this kind regardless of its soundness? 

Let us see about wages in the District of Columbia, Let me 
assume that they are too low—and I do not care anything about 
any statistics that are 90 days old. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerrar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Flor- 
ida? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I am always glad to yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator suggests the idea ef currying 
favor with a particular class, and evidently means that support 
of this bill carries with it that idea. I should like to ask the 
Senator if opposition to a bill of this character would not also 
curry favor with a certain class of people? 

Mr. REED. What class, I wonder? The Senator states that 
the merchants here are for the bill, so I certainly could not be 
seeking to curry favor with them by opposing what they want. 
Who, then? 

Mr, TRAMMELL. The Senator well knows that the employ- 
ing class in a great many localities is opposed to any legislation 
that will have a tendency to fix a minimum wage; and he knows 
and I know that a ergat many of the employers—very likely a 
majority of the employers—generally speaking, are opposed to 
any legislation prescribing a minimum wage. 

Mr. REED. The Senator now ts running on another leg. A 
moment ago he was advocating this bill upon the ground that it 
was so fair and so meritorious and so altogether sweet and 
lovely that the merchants of this town came in and wanted it 
passed. Now he tells us that really it is to be very restrictive 
and very controlling; therefore it is to be very obnoxious. Ob- 
noxious to whom? Not to the merchants here, but to the mer- 
chants elsewhere, to whom it will not apply, because it is limited 
in its jurisdiction to the District of Columbia. Now, you can 
not have both of those arguments. You can not stand here and 
try to get the Senate to vote for this bill on the ground that the 
merchants are for it, and then ask them to vote for it upon the 
ground that the merchants are against it. 

The Senator’s argument in one respect only reminds me of 
that peculiar animal spoken of by our old friend Baron Mun- 
chausen. He told of an animal, I think called the hieronymus, 
or by some other impossible name, which had legs on its belly 
and legs on its back. When they undertook to cateh it with the 
fleetest dog or the fleetest horse they found it impossible, be- 
cause the animal would run a while on the legs that were on 
its belly and when they became tired it would whirl over and 
run on the legs that were on its back. It thus always had a 
fresh pair of legs. So, when the Senator tells us in one of his 
arguments that this bill is all right because the merchants want 
it, and then, when I seek to apply that statement, he says that 
they do not want it, that it is very obnoxious to them, I insist 
that the Senator shall get on one pair of legs and run on that 
pair of legs. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I did not state that they especially 
wanted the measure, but that they had agreed to or approved 
of the measure. 

Mr. REED. Well, if they approve it, they must want it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Of course the Senator well knows, and I 
know, that in dealing with legislation of this character it is 
dealt with more or less as a policy applying to the entire coun- 
try and not merely to the District of Columbia, and I dare say 
that the Senator in dealing with it is dealing with it from the 
standpoint of its application to the entire country, and he is 
presenting his views here upon the question of a minimum wage 
not merely applying to the District of Columbia but applying 
to the entire country. He also knows that merchants or em- 


ploying classes will possibly acquiesce in or agree to a measure 
when they are not very solicitous as to having it passed, 
I stated that they did have their man come before the commit- 
tee, and he agreed to the legislation; that they would not 
oppose the legislation. * 

Mr. REE D. If I understand the Senator's position, then, it 
is this—that they did not exactly agree to it, but that they did 
not exactly disagree to it; they did not exactly want it, but they 
were not exactly opposed te it. I can not keep him on either of 
these legs of back or belly. He has got on his side now. 
[Laughter.] ¿ 

I think I will just let that matter rest there. It is inconse- 
quential. So far as this bill is concerned, its jurisdiction is the 
District of Columbia, If it is to be passed as an example for 
other States or other communities, I beg to submit that other 
States and other communities can probably attend to their own 
business quite as well as the Congress of the United States can 
attend to it by a process of absent treatment. That is u species 
of argument that I think will not get us far. Let us stick to 
this bill. 

I started a while ago to say, let us assume that wages are too 
low in the District of Columbia for any class of people. Let us 
say plumbers. . 

How far is it to Baltimore? How long would it be until there 
would be an exodus of plumbers over to Baltimore? The prob- 
abilities are that a fair representation of them make weekly 
excursions there now; not more, however, than any other class 
of people. How far is it to New York, to Philadelphia? If 
a man is a worker in iron and steel and happens to be in the 
District of Columbia, and wages are too low, how long does it 
take him to lecate Hog Island, where the Government fs paying 
wages that are ridiculously high? 

Suppose it is a lady typist, a very useful avocation for 
women, which they fill for the most part better than men. 
What about them? In the first place, they can leave your of- 
fice, where the salary is fixed by Congress, and they can go 
down here to any of these bureaus, where the salary is fixed 
by some dollar-a-year man, and get better wages than they are 
getting here; and you are in luck if you can keep them. 

But suppose that that was not true; suppose that the wages 
generally paid to these ladies in the law offices and places of 
business in the city of Washington were too low, how long would 
it tak> these bright and keen young women to find out that wages 
were better in Baltimore or New York or Philadelphia, or 
Boston or Chicago or St. Louis, or any other of the cities of the 
country? Yet you propose to have a board sit down here and 
make bargains for those women. 

I am not an advocate of woman suffrage. I am not one of 
those people who have been trying to make my way through the 
world hanging onto some woman's petticoat. I say now that 
the average young lady who runs a typewriter in an office or 
keeps a set of books knows better how to make a bargain for 
herself than anybody who will be appointed upon this board, 
and they are making a better living to-day probably than the 
men who will be appointed to supervise their right to contract. 

I repeat, I know mighty few men who take positions on such 
boards who are of much account at home or abroad, asleep or 
awake, except a few of the great boards. Let it be understood 
that I am not speaking of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the other great commissions; I am speaking of such boards 
as this one. They are the intellectual wastebaskets of the 
eountry. Every fellow who can not make a living at home or 
who has lost out in polities or whose wife has failed to properly 
support him drifts into them, and, “armed with a little brief 
authority,” he speedily begins to tell you how much sugar you 
can put in your coffee, and this without warrant of law, with- 
out the pretense of a statute. 

Many ladies are employed in the banks of this country as 
bookkeepers—keen, smart business women—and you are going 
to put them under tutelage. You will regulate their wages. If 
you fix their wages a little higher than the banker thinks he 
ought to pay, he will get a man to do the work and the woman 
will be turned out of the place, because some intellectual incom- 
petent sitting on a beard has fixed the rate of wages for this 
free-born Ameriean citizen. 

Mr. President, we have taken out of the industrial ranks of 
this country, due to this war directly, over 4,000,000 men up to 
date. We have probably taken out directly of the creative and 
productive classes among the women 200,000. That is a mere 
estimate that I make; I do not vouch for its accuracy. We are 
about to take out of the productive class of this country at least 
three and a half million more. There will be within the next 


eight months’ time an aggregate of from seven to eight million 
of our people withdrawn from the productive avocations of life 
and put into the business of destruction. In addition to that, 
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we have withdrawn from the ordinary productive business of 
life that vast army who are no longer mining iron and ore to be 
turned into plows and into steel beams for buildings, but who 
are performing that work in order that ships may be built and 
that guns may be made and that shells may be manufactured. 

In a word, for I do not propose to prolong the illustration of 
a fact so patent, we are withdrawing not only the men and 
women who are in the Army and in the work connected with 
the Army, but we are withdrawing almost our entire industrial 
force from the business of creating and are turning them into 
war work, which is the work of destruction. What is the 
result? There is not a single place in the United States where 
there is not a shortage of labor unless it be some far-off swamp 
in some far distant State, where some Rip Van Winkle sleeps 
so soundly he does not know a war is on. The result is that 
legislation of this kind becomes ridiculous because wholly and 
absolutely unnecessary from my standpoint. 

I repeat, the same gentlemen who are here sponsoring this 
bill to-day are the very men who have been in part the fathers 
or the sponsors or at least the advocates of legislation that is 
the equivalent of a maximum wage, for the man who advocates 
fixing a maximum price that can be charged for the use of 
property is doing exactly the equivalent of the man who fixes a 
maximum price for the use of a man’s labor. I shall expect as 
the car of moral progress and reform rolls on to find that these 
gentlemen will wake up some morning and conclude that wages 
are too high, and we will have a bill to fix a maximum wage. 

Frankly there woulc be a lot more sense in fixing maximum 
wages to-day than in fixing minimum wages, because all the 
indications are that there is about as much profiteering going 
on in the matter of wages as there is in the matter of mer- 
chandising, and the Government is encouraging it. Any girl 
with ordinary intelligence can come to the city of Washington 
and go down to a department and get a job the first day she 
lands at $900 a year, Two days later, having looked around a 
little and made a few acquaintances, she can go over to an- 
other department and hire herself out for $1,200 a year. I know 
instances where it has been done. So the Government is bid- 
ding against itself. If anybody in God's world, and I say it 
reverently, needs a guardian it is the Government of the 
United States. 

How well this bill is drawn to make some jobs. If we keep 
this up a little longer I am going to introduce a bill that will 
represent some real.statesmanship. It will be entitled “An 
act to provide a job for every American citizen at a living sal- 
ary.” That would be fair. Then I want to be on the board to 
administer it with a full right to fix my own salary to suit 
myself. 

Mr. President, there are nearly enough job holders in the 
city of Washington to-day to reestablish the eastern front. 

Mr. SMOOT. Five hundred are coming in weekly. 

Mr. REED. Five hundred are coming in every week, so the 
Senator from Utah states, and he is nearly always accurate; 
and with them come “ their sisters and their cousins and their 
aunts.” Mr. President, if we could get a continuous flow of 
that line over to Pershing we could recruit him faster than the 
Germans could kill or wound his men, s 

How long will it be that way? How many of these boards 
have we created? We created a board a while back that has 
agents now practically in every county of the United States and 
almost unlimited pay rolls. This board can not do the business 
of fixing the wages of everybody under 18 years of age and of 
every woman in the city of Washington on a pay roll of $5,000 
per year, the amount fixed in the bill. How is it going to hear 
complaints? How is it going to pass upon the merits of thou- 
sands and thousands of cases, for there are thousands and thou- 
sands of such cases, unless it has a large force to investigate and 
to bring out the facts? 

The next appropriation bill will fix this item. How will a 
board with a pay roll of two people, for that is all they could get 
for $5,000, and one of them the secretary, perform such duties 
as these: x 

1. To investigate and ascertain the wages of women and minors in 
the different occupations in which they are employed in the District of 
Columbia, 

That would take an ordinary Washington board with about 
300 employees about three years. 

2. To examine, through any member or authorized representative, any 
hook, pay roll, or other record of ray employer of women or minors that 
in any way appertains to or has a bearing upon the question of wages 
of any such women or minors. 

Under that broad and sweeping authority every man in the 
city of Washington who employs a single laborer can be com- 
pelled to expose all of his books of account, and if my experi- 
ence goes for anything the privilege and power will be exercised 
to the uttermost. In this day when you grant power you may 
be sure that it will be exercised. 


We passed a bill authorizing the licensing of concerns engaged 
in business having in view solely and only the prevention of 
extortion or the practice of certain trust devices during this time 
of war. That power has been so construed that the people of the 
United States have been compelled to buy corn meal in order to 
get wheat flour. It has been so construed that you can not go 
into a hotel in the United States to-day but the courtly, unregu- 
lated colored gentleman who serves your meal will hand you on 
a piece of tissue paper a single lump of sugar and tell you that 
is all you can have. It has been so construed. I want the 
Senate to mark this, that although that law provides that its 
terms shall not apply to farmers, United States marshals have 
gone on the farms of farmers and by force and arms taken their 
grain raised upon their farms and hauled it away and sold it 
for such price as suited them, and turned the money back to the 
farmer, and snapped their fingers in his face. 

When you grant power these days be sure that it will be 
exercised, and the smaller the individual is to whom you grant 
the power the more he will abuse it. Starting even so low as 
the Food Administrator in Washington and running thence to 
the county food administrators, you will find more petty tyranny 
thun was ever exercised by a Roman emperor in the days when 
Rome's bloody record was written by the hand of tyranny. 

Here is a bill which proposes to authorize any one of the 
gentlemen named to go to any concern in Washington and de- 
mand the books. There is no limit upon the power. A bank 
that employs a woman clerk. Under this bill any one of these 
little fellows who is appointed—and he will be little; it takes 
a little man to hold a job like that. You can always tell the 
stature of some men by the job they have. A fellow who is em- 
ployed as a detective, whose business it is to look through key- 
holes and peek under window blinds, is always a crook, because 
nobody but a crook ever took a job of that kind. 

He will have laid aside all the elements of a man before he 
will ever do that sort of work. Likewise a man who will take 
a job on one of these Washington boards and interfere with 
other people's business ĉan not be a very big man. Therefore 
I say one of these little men could go down to a bank employing 
a woman clerk and demand the books of that bank. Let us 
see where the power stops: 

To examine, through any member or authorized representative, any 
book, pay roll, or other record of any employer of women or minors 
that in any way appertains to or has a bearing upon the question of 
wages of any such women or minors. 

It has been suggested to me whether this would not apply to 
women who are Government employees. I do not see why it 
should not. But notice, any one of the members of this board 
can invade this bank, or anybody they appoint can do it. They 
ean designate any agent they see fit. It might be very con- 
venient for one business house to have one of its employees 
designated to investigate the books of another business house. 
Anybody can go and examine the books who is designated by 
this board. 

Any agent of this board, any representative of this board 
whom they may appoint and clothe with the purple of their 
authority and anoint with the oil of their greatness can do this. 
He can— $ 

Require from such employer full and true statements of the wages 
paid to all women and minors in his employment. 

Every employer shall keep a register of the names of the women and 
minors employed by him in any occupation in the District of Columbia, 
of the hours worked by each, and of all payments made to each, whether 
pei by the time or by the plece; and shall, on request, permit any mem- 

r or authorized representative of the board to examine such register. 

Just what can the beard do? It can establish— 
standards of minimum wages for women in any occupation within the 
District of Columbia. 

Will this board also establish a standard of capacity? Wages 
are paid for capacity of production. Will you fix a standard 
of capacity of production? Such a provision as this is as 
unwise and as foolish as it would be to fix a standard price 
that shall be paid for any horses, whereas one horse is a 
spavined, worthless, aged, dying animal, whose possession is a 
liability, while another can outrun the winged wind and is 
worth $100,000. Any man who sought to fix a single price for 
all horses would be able to qualify as a member cf the board 
that determined upon g single engine for all kinds of aero- 
planes. But we are to fix a standard wage that is to be paid 
for a day’s labor for a woman. 

I will go back to the question of the stenographer, because 
that is an occupation in which so many women are splendidly 
employed. There is not a man in this room who has net had 


occasion to employ in the course of his life many stenographers. 


There is not a man here who does not know that the difference 
between stenographers is as great as the difference between 
the two horses I used in my illustration. One of them can not 
take what you dictate; she can not write it correctly; she can 
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not spell the words; she ean not punctuate. Some of them are 
so bad that if you turn over to them a new typewriter they will 
speedily derange it so that it will not spell correctly, no matter 
who operates it. There are others who can take anything that 
can be dictated by any man as rapidly as required, who. will 
turn it out with marvelous speed and hand it to their employer 
in the shape of a document that is complete and perfect. One 
ef these women is worth less than nothing and the other is 
worth just as much as you ean afford to pax. 

This bill, however, will fix a standard. Where is it going to 
be fixed? If you fix it at $50, I know plenty of stenographers 
who are not worth it; if you fix it at 825 I know some of them 
that are not worth it; and yet I know of many who were not 
worth $50 two or three years ago, who obtained positions at a 
very small wage, and who worked along until they became pro- 
ficient. That kind of a stenographer will never get a job after 
you fix a standard, for the standard will be fixed too high, and 
she will have to go somewhere else to learn how to work. 

But the car of moral progress must go on just the same, and 
reform must not be stopped. Let us say you are going to fix 
a standard price for a bookkeeper. What an imbecilie propo- 
sition that would be! 

Here is a small grocery store that keeps a little single-entry 
book of sales, and yet requires. somebody to do it. A boy or a 
girl, 14 or 15 years of age, during vacation from school may be 
able to keep those accounts; to put down Mary Jones, so many 
pounds of sugar, 50 cents, and so forth; and to make out the 
little simple bills for that business. Here is a lady who keeps 
the books of some great manufacturing concern or who keeps 
the books for some great countinghouse. She has to possess the 
skill of an expert accountant, and does possess it. She is worth 
a salary of $4,000 or $5,000 a year. What good is the standard 
price in a case of that kind? If you fix it high enough to do 
any good to any considerable number, you will shut out the 
bookkeeper in the small grocery store—I am speaking of the 
small grocery store—and that small mechant will keep his own 
books. If you fix it so low as to include that class ef em- 
employees you will do no good, for you will effect nothing. 

We are going to have a standard price fixed, I suppose, for 
chauffeurs, and yet one of them may be worth $200 a month 
under certain conditions, and another one will break up your 
machine and detually raise the rate of life and accident insur- 
ance. What are you going to fix as the standard of chauf- 
feurs? Here is one man who fs a mechanic, who knows your 
machine, who knows how to preserve it. Here is another fellow 
who is a bungler, who knows just enough to get a job in an 
emergency. How are you going to classify those two men? 

Shall we talk of seamstresses? That is a far-away subject 
that we only come in contact with once in a while when we are 
required to observe a dressmaker’s bill contracted by our wives, 
and yet we know that there is everything from the girl who 
can barely run a seam to a woman who is in fact almost an 
artist. One of them is worth but two or three or four dollars 
a week, because she is barely learning and produces practically 
nothing, while the other is able to draw and is receiving, per- 
haps, in some great department house, five or six thousand 
dollars a year salary. Where are you going to fix a standard 
in cases of that sort? I do not care where you go, you will 
find this difference. 

There are no farms in the District of Columbia that amount 
to anything; but, if there were and one wanted to hire cern 
huskers, I can find you plenty of big, husky, able-bodied men 
who could not husk 30 bushels of corn a day to save their lives, 
if you had a yield of a hundred bushels an acre, while I can 
find you others who will put from 75 to S0 bushels in the wagon. 
in a day. Where is your standard for that? 

You might fix a price for piecework, but how are you going 
to fix a standard for men when God Almighty made men of as 
many different standards and patterns as there are leaves upou 
the forest trees. If the Lerd would only standardize men and 
women, then you could standardize wages. If you could stand- 
ardize capacity, legislation of this kind weuld not be so ridicu- 
lous; but here is one man with the strength of a giant and the 
soul of a coward, while here is another man with the strength 
of a woman and the soul of a Cesar. How are you going to 
standardize those two men? One of them would plan a battle, 
would mobilize an army, would take a citadel, would conquer 
n country, would establish a dynasty or liberate a world, while 
the other would find a stone fenee to hide behind, and would 
crawl away like a craven. How are you going to standardize 
ereatures like that when Almighty God, instead of standardiz- 
ing them, made them in the mills of infinitude and gave to each 
his own peculiar powers and capacities and frailties? 

There are no standards for men and women. Tou can not 
tell, to save your life, as you gaze at them what they are good 
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for, what they will accomplish. Here is a woman with the face 
of a saint and the heart of a fiend; here is another, of sour 
Visage, who will sacrifice her life in the service of her race. 
Here is a man who, so far as outward appearance is. concerned, 
is favored by nature, powerful and apparently intelligent, and 
vet the acme of his performance is the adjustment of a cravat 
or the brushing of a pair of artistic whiskers. Here is another, 
little, insignificant-loeking fellow, who moves worlds. How will 
vou standardize men and standardize women? 

You can not even standardize bolsheviki; even they have their 
yarieties. There is only one thing common to them all. They 
are the apostles. of change; they are the high priests who. stand 
in the temple of fortune and burn incense to the god of chance, 
They sacrifice on the altars of experimentation. They are will- 
ing to try anything once; but always and ferever they bear 
aloft in their own hands a banner proclaiming themselves the 
leaders of reform, the champions of humanity, the saviors of 
their race! i 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Nugent 


Mr. SHEPPARD.. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr: GERRY} and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PrrrMan] are detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] on account of illness 
in his family. I will let this announcement stand for the day, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
18, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. TRAMMELE. I ask for the yeas and nays on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary 
eeeded to call the roll. : 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was ealled). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK} to 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr, PacE] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
absent on account of illness in his family, During that ab- 
sence I am paired with him. I do not know how he would 
vote on this measure, so I will have to withhold my vote. If 
at liberty to vote, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. SuHeraran] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have a pair with the Senator from Mi- 
nois, which IT transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OweEn] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has yoted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WALSH. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horrts] 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wor- 
corr]. In his absence L withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I should vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FL I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. Not knowing how he 
would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Sarra] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hiren- 
cock] and vote: “ nay.” 

Mr; KENDRICK (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Farr]: I transfer that pair to the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Surra] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I observe that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Syara], with 
whom I have a general pair, has net voted: I therefore transfer 
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Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I transfer my pair with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
Gerry]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Bap] and will permit my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PirrMan] are detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Saurssury]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernarp] with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kkrrocdl with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smrastons] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WILIIauS]; and ; 

The Senator from West Virgina [Mr. Surnertanp] with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 36, nays 12, as follows: 


YEAS—36. 
Borah Harding McKellar Shafroth 
Brandegee Henderson McNary Sheppard 
Calder Jones, Wash, Nelson Sherman 
Chamberlain Kendrick New Shields 
Cummins Kenyon Norris Sterling 
Curtis Kirby Nugent ‘Thompson 
Dillingham Knox Poindexter Townsend 
Drew Lodge Pomerene rammelil 
Hale McCumber Robinson alsh 
NAYS—12. 
Bankhead Martin Smith, Ga. Underwood 
France Overman Smith, S. C. Wadsworth 
Guion Reed Thomas Wilfley 
NOT VOTING—47. 
Ashurst Gore ` Lewis Smith, Ma. 
Baird Gronna McLean Smith, Mich, 
Beckham Hardwick Myers Smoot 
Benet Hitchcock Owen Sutherland 
Colt Hollis Page Swanson 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Penrose Vardaman 
‘all Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Warren 
Fernald Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Watson 
Fletcher Kellogg Ransdell Weeks 
Frelinghuysen King Saulsbury Williams 
Gerry La Follette Simmons Woleott 
fig Lenroot Smith, Ariz, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the passage of the bill the 
yeas are 36 and the nays are 12. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] are present and paired. A 
majority having voted in favor of the bill, the bill is passed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day 
it adjourn to meet at 12 o'clock meridian on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Tuesday, September 
17, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Reccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 13, 
1918. 


JUDGE or POLICE Court, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 
John P. McMahon to be judge of the police court, District of 
Columbia. 
JUDGE or MUNICIPAL Court, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 
George C. Aukum to be judge of the municipal court, District 
of Columbia, 
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my pair with that Senator to the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorf], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Sarra of Michigan] and his pair with the senior 
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JUDGE or JUVENILE Court, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 
Miss Kathryn Sellers to be judge of the juvenile court, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 


Lieut. Col. Alexander M. Davis to be colonel. 
Maj. William B. Rochester to be lieutenant colonel. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants. 
Second Lieut. Robert C. Knowlton. 
Second Lieut. Richard H. Pinney. 
Second Lieut. Garland C. Black. 
Second Lieut. Keith F. Driscoll. 
Second Lieut. Albert G. Hunt. 
Second Lieut. Egbert F. Bullene. 


APPOINTMENTS N THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first licutenants. 


First Lieut. Harlin Guilford Tucker. 
First Lieut. Du Mont Frelinghuysen Elmendorf. 


TRANSFER TO THE ACTIVE LIST OF THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Capt. John W. Rafferty, retired, to the grade of captain in 
the Field Artillery. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
. INFANTRY. 
George Tucker Metcalf to be second lientenant. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 


First Lieut. Dale M. Hoagland to be first lieutenant of Coast 
Artillery. y 
INFANTRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Fletcher H. Etheridge to be first licutenant of 
Infantry. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 


INFANTRY. 
To be captains. 


Daniel M. Cheston, jr. 
Kirke B. Everson. 
John C. Daly. 
Paul E. Peabody. 
Albert F. Christie. 
William S. Maxwell. 
Ernest H. Burt. 
Ray M. O'Day. 
Alan Pendleton. 
Merritt E. Olmstead. 
Benjamin F. Caffey, jr. 
Hadyn P. Mayers. 
Rogers M. Wilson. 
Albin K. Kupfer. 

To be first licutenants. 


William E. Bergin. 
Second Lieut. John O. Crose. 
Second Lieut. Samuel R. Epperson. 
Second Lieut. Leslie F. Tanner, 
Second Lieut. Frederick L. Bramlette. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin W. Venable. 
Second Lieut. Myron E. Bagley. 
Second Lieut. John L. Murphy. 
Second Lieut. John W. Freels. 
Second Lieut. Eugene F. Gillespie. 
Second Lieut. George W. Setzer, jr. 
Second Lieut. James B. Mudge, 
Second Lieut. Earl L. R. Askam. 
Second Lieut. Irvin L. Swanson. 
Second Lieut. Philip D. Richmond. 
Second Lieut, William W. Timmis. 
Second Lieut. Gayle McFadden. 
Second Lieut. Burt E. Skeel. 

Second Lieut. Henry Brickley. 
Second Lieut. Thomas P. Barry, jr. 
Second Lieut. Roger Wisner. 

Second Lieut. Merrél V. Reed. 
Second Lieut. A. Pledger Sullivan. 
Second Lieut. Douglas O. Langstaff. 
Second Lieut. Ralph W. Hickey. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
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Second Lieut. George K. Page. 

Second Lieut. Thomas L. Reese. 
Second Lieut. William B. Yancey. 
Second Lieut. Leo J. McCarthy. 

Second Lieut. Griffin D, Vance. 

Second Lieut. Earl Franklin Paynter. 
Second Lieut. Joseph M. O’Grady. 
Second Lieut. Clifford R. Wright. 
Second Lieut. Donald McG. Marshman. 
Second Lieut. John S. Coleman. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, f 
Second Lieut. Henry M. Atkinson, jr., to be first licutenant. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 
To be first liewtenanis. 
Second Lieut. Robert E. Crotty. 
Second Lieut. Wilton Lloyd-Smith. 
PosTMASTERS. 

ARKANSAS, 
Bessie Mahan, Bearden. 
Luther M. Burge, Cabot. 
Bertram C. Reid, Hoxie. 

KANSAS. 

Richard E. Thoes, Alma. 
William T. Hayes, Almena. 
James C. Cordill, Alton. 
Joseph R. Hill, Arma. 
Henry C. Mayse, Ashland. 
Theodore D. Webster, Bronson. 
Oley G. Apt, Buffalo. 
John L. Koebele, Burns. 
Bowles Unsell, Caldwell. 
Minnie P. Weyer, Centralia. 
John I. Saunders, Cheney. 
Harry L. O'Bryan, Chetopa. 
Emery W. Caywood, Clifton, 
Lewis E. Waddell, Cottonwood Falls. 
Cassie R. Johnson, Everest. 
Lulu M. Crans, Formoso. 
John L. Paden, Fowler. 
Adelaide Brandenburg, Frankfort. 
Shelton C. Bybee, Garnett. 
John E. Johnson, Geneseo. 
Harry V. Paxton, Greensburg. 
Floyd C. Flory, Grenola. 
Samuel P. Reser, Hartford. 
Francis M. Pearl, Hiawatha. 
Arch E. Bruner, Highland. 
Nettie Watkins, Hope. 
Glenn Smith, Horton. 
Isaac J. Barrackman, Humboldt. 
Christ F. Hoefer, Inman. 
Alfred H. Hecox, Iola. 
Columbus E. Roughton, Jetmore. 
William D. Sturgis, Kanopolis. 
Walter R. Long, Kingman. 
Harry Spurrier, Kiowa. 
Joseph J. Landes, Kirwin. 
Anna B. Marshall, La Cygne. 
Peter W. Jury, La Harpe. < 
Hugh N. Jones, Lebo. - 
Perry D. Pettit, Leon. 
Edward S. Irwin, Liberal. 
George H. Goodholm, Lindsborg. 
Claude P. Fallis, Luray. „ — 
Ida McCann, Macksville. 
Edward J. Buckley, Marion. 
John R. Lovitt, McCracken. 
Uriah C. Herr, Medicine Lodge. 
John M. Brown, Minneapolis. 
Addison M. Markley, Mound City. 
George W. Sain, jr., Nickerson. 
Charles N. Page, Oberlin. 
William ©. Dysart, Parker. 
William W. House, Peabody. | 
Jonathan H. Parkinson, Pomona, 
Maude M. Parrish, Quenemo. 
John B. Kay, St. John. 
Joseph P. Fern, Scammon. 
Charles W. Spencer, Sedan. 
Robert C. Logan, Smith Center. 
George W. Lank, Solomon. 
James M. Little, Sterling. 
William P. Rettiger, Strong. 
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Fred Powell, Thayer. 

William O. Rigby, Topeka. 
George H. Burkhalter, Troy. 
James E. Miller, Walnut. 

Edgar G. Forrester, Wamego. 

C. Carl Holbrook, Waterville. 
William R. Martin, Wathena. 
Celia Hughes, Weir. 

Charles R. Havens, Wellington. 
Joseph H. Plummer, Westmoreland. 
William T. S. Griffith, Westphalia. 
Joseph Pelishek, Wilson. 


LOUISIANA, 


Charles R. Kelley, Dubach. 
Frank M. Caldwell, Robeline. 


MICHIGAN, 


George W. Manion, Alpena. 
George M. Harrington, Bancroft. 
Mark Burlingame, Bangor. 

Willis F. Bricker, Belding. 

Rose E. Pryor, Bellaire. 

Harvey J. Campbell, Benton Harbor. 
Emma Mason, Blanchard. 

Edson Porter, Blissfield. 

A. LeRoy Locke, Bronson. 
William H. Cronin, Brown City. 
Francis O. Gaffney, Cadillac. 
John R. Ryan, Calumet. 

Alfred S. Sadler, Capac. 

Andrew B. Goodwin, Carson City. 
Grover H. Kimmerle, Cassopolis. 
Roy C. Blackburn, Cedar Springs. 
Thomas G. Finucan, Charlevoix. 
John A. Jackson, Clare. 

LeRoy Palmer, Coldwater. 

Walter W. Simons, Coleman. 
Charles M. Vermilya, Columbiaville. 
George F. Catton, Constantine. 
Frank H. Pettibone, Corunna. 
Sarah G. Howard, Custer. 

George H. Heisler, Dearborn. 
Frank W. Richey, Dowagiac. 
Freeborn H. Healy, Durand. 
Claude D. Aldrich, East Lansing. 
James H. Gallery, Eaton Rapids. 
Ernest W. Brown, Farwell. 
Floyd A. Chapin, Fenton. 

Lewis Hart, Fowlerville. 
Richard W. Hankins, Freeland. 
Charles B. Wilmot, Gladwin. 
Percy D. Edsall, Greenville. 
Franklin P. Hilbourn, Hart. 
John J. Dawson, Hastings. 
Martin R. Bradley, Hermansville. 
Seymour C Eslow, Homer. 
Harvey E. Kidder, Ionia, 

Hugh McLaughlin, Iron Mountain. 
Adolf W. Peterson, Ironwood. 
Thomas J. Dundon, Ishpeming. 
Sylvester Doremus, Lake City. 
Harry E. Penninger, Lake Linden. 
Edwin Shellhorn, Lake Odessa. 
Peter F. Gray, Lansing. 

John Loughnane, Lapeer. 
Christopher Lowney, Laurium. 
Amos C. Benedict, Lawrence. 
George Cutler, Luther. 

James A. King, Manistee. 
Frederick J. L. Carroll, Manistique. 
Isaac C. Wheeler, Manton. ` 
William M. Beadle, Marcellus. 
Frederic M. Hall, Mason. 

Etta R. De Motte, Memphis. 
Edward F. Riley, Mendon. 
Gordon J. Murray, Michigamme. 
Charles F. Parker, Middleville. 
Charles E. Lovejoy, Milford. 

Ira G. Metcalf, Morenci. 

Martin Crocker, Mount Clemens. 
Herbert A. Sanford, Mount Pleasant. 
Henry C. Glasner, Nashville. 

Peter Trudell, jr., Negaunee. 
Samuel D. Bonner, Newaygo. 
Malcolm McPhee, Newberry. 
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John C. Wickstrom, Norway. 
George H. Gauthier, Ontonagon. 
Amon C. Sprau, 

Edwin F. Mathews, Peliston. 
Walter E. Hodges, Pentwater. 
Elmer E. Hymers, Pontiac. 
John S. Whitliff, Port Huron. 
Clinton Joseph, Quincy. 

Harvey J. Tibbitts, Ravenna. 
Don A. Rosencrans, Reed City. 
Francis J. Heavener, Royal Oak, 
Michael Hoban, St. Ignace. 

John Burns, St. Louis. 

John P. Roberts, Sandusky. 

Levi S. Vaughan, Saranac. 
Edmund L. Ashworth, Shepherd. 
Henry C. Stevenson, South Lyon, 
Albert H. Meeker, Sparta. 

Mary E. Swanson, Spring Lake. 
Paul W. Segelstrom, Stambaugh. 
Mortimer D. Snow, Standish. 
Charles E. Utley, Stanton. 
Matthew W. Doyle, Stephenson. 
Edmund J. Bullock, Sterling. 
John Brogan, Stockbridge. 
Herbert W. Hagerman, Sturgis. 
Herbert I. Wright, Three Rivers. 
William R. Teifer, Trenton. 
Charles E. Adair, Utica. 

Prescott L. Varnum, Vassar, 
Robert D. Jenkinson, Vicksburg. 
Edwin F. W. Neidhoid, Wakefield. 
Albert A. Howard, Waterviiet. 
James L. Klett, Whitehall. 
Edgar W. Farley, Yale. 


MINNESOTA, 


Joseph A, Roerig, Adrian. 

Orrin W. Ramsdell, Akely. 

Philip H. Kiefer, Barnesville. 
Walter P. Lemmer, Belgrade. 
Harry H. Salmon, Biwabik. 
Eugene H. Mangskan, Breckenridge. 
May B. Rosing, Cannon Falls. 
Frank W. Watkins, Clinton. 
Everett W. Davis, Detroit. 
Wiliam E. McEwen, Duluth. 

Will J. Sarff, Eagle Bend. 

Gustein D. Aakhus, Erskine. 
Harry M. Wheelock, Fergus Falls. 
Jean W. New, Floodwood. 

John R. Serrin, Glenwood. 

James Sammon, Graceville. 
Thomas J. Grimes, Grand Meadow, 
Edward C. Kiley, Grand Rapids. 
John O. Ackerman, Hastings. 
Gustave A. Buck, Henderson. 
George E. Comstock, Houston. 
John L. King, Jackson. 

Matthew W. Keeley, Janesville. 
William H. Lake, Jasper. 

Martin J. Casey, Jordan. 

Daniel B. Lydon, Kellogg. 

Arthur T. Archer, Kerkhoven. 
Edward A. Purdy, Minneapolis. 
Charles S. Strout, Monticello. 
Elmer A. Orth, North St. Paul. 
Michael J. Daly, Perham. 

Thomas H. Bunn, Pine Island. 
William G. Stewart, Pine River. 
George G. Stone, Pipestone. 
Harry D. Smith, Plainview. 
Michael E. Gartner, Preston. 
Clemens A. Lauterbach, Redwood Falls. 
William L. Poseley, Renville. 
Herman E. Kent, Sanborn. 
Freeman S. Holmes, South Haven. 
William Mueller, Springfield. 
Joseph Wolf, Staples. 

Ferdinaad J, Reimers, Stewart. 
Ole A. Fuglie, Ulen. 

Stephen M. Quigley, Wabasha, 
Christian Hunsinger, Wadena. 
Charles A. Tullar, Warren. 

Frank F. Clifford, West Concord, 
George G. Allanson, Wheaton, 


MONTANA, 


Mary E. Meinhardt, Bainville. .~ 
George M. Daugherty, Baker, 
Fred M. Byrne, Belgrade. 
Anna D’G. Hough, Bridger. 
J. Mae Cochran, Corvallis, 
John H. Booth, Ekalaka, 
Willard A. Leo, Fairview. 
George R. Fisk, Hamilton, 
C. Henry Lanius, Harlowton. 
Clemens H. Fortman, Helena. 
John H. Rutter, Hinsdale. 
Joseph E. Pickens, Huntley. 
John R. Middleton, Hysham, 
Mary B. Bacon, Ismay. 
Samuel Hilburn, Kalispell. 
John P. Bowen, Libby. 
Joseph E. Swindlehurst, Livingston, 
Thomas Gibb, Miles City. 
Clyde C. Richey, Richey. 
Lee L. Minnick, Saco. 
George P. Bartlett, Sumatra. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Andrew J, Adcock, Aline. 
Birt A. Clark, Arnett. 
Jesse W. Phillips, Atoka. 
John A. McLaughlin, Chandler. 
Walter B. Hensley, Checotah. 
Robert L. Lunsford, jr., Cleveland. 
Jesse M. Coday, Commerce. 
Samuel R. Staton, Cushing, 
Samuel C. Campbell, Enid. 
Leslie E. Ellis, Erick. 
Albert A. Stebbins, Garber. 
Charles E. Howe, Gotebo. 
James W. Smith, Grandfield. 
Orlando E. Butler, Grove. 
William I. Bowen, Haileyville. 
David W. Study, Healdton. 
James M. Staten, Helena. 
Frank B. Hutchison, Kaw. 
Ida II. Culbertson, Kiowa. 
Eugenia F. Turner, Krebs. 
Monroe Moore, Lamont. 
Laura A. Beamer, Morris. 
Edmon E. Payne, Mounds. 
William T. Childs, Nash, 
Joseph H. Brasher, Noble. 
Floyd L. Swank, Norman. 
Israel W. Bebout, Orlando. 
William T. Vest, Pondcreek. 
Will A. Allen, Rofi. 
John H. Anderson, Snyder. 
Jefferson D. Ward, Spiro. 
Jesse D. Crawford, Stonewall. 
Simmie Farriss, Stratford. 
Hinton A, Crawford, Temple. 
Robert I. Temple, Watonga. 
James P. McLarty, Wilburton. 
John M. Dollarhide, Wright (late Bismark). 
George P. Rollow, Wynne Wood. 
Thomas ©. Shacklett, Yukon. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Martin Klingler, Allentown, 
Harry M. Bowman, Annville. 
Frank M. Newingham, Apollo. 
David Burke, Bangor. 

Michael E. Brown, Blairsville, 
Fisk Goodyear, Carlisle. 

John K. Gorman, Coalport. 
John R. Bucher, Columbia. 
William D. McGinnis, Connellsville. 
Henry J. Block, Conway. 

John J. Sullivan, Dallas. 

Asher K. Anders, Doylestown. 
Harry W. Faloon, East Brady. 
Henry Bourns, Ellsworth. 
Barney N. De France, Ellwood City. 
Jacob F. Lauffer, Export. 
James T. Fisher, Finleyville. 
Lewis A. Snyder, Fullerton. 
John Dzurik, Glenlyon. 

Hugh McKenna, Hazleton. 
Joseph J. Campbell, Homer City. 
Thomas A. Riggle, Houston. 
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James C. Shields, Irwin. 

Michael F. McDermott, Jermyn. 

Frederick O. Schreiner, Johnsonburg. 

Llewellyn Angstadt, Kutztown, 

Daniel P. Johnson, Lansford. 

John B. Parks, Leechburg. 

James J. Huebener, Lititz. 

Claude E. Desch, Macungie. 

Blake W. McCracken, Mahaffey. 

Robert M. McCartney, McDonald. 

Joseph S. Cole, Millville. ; 

David M. Brown, Mont Alto. 

Stanley Dropeski, Nanticoke. 

William H. Keener, New Bethlehem, 

David B. Thomas, New Brighton. 

John A. Thornton, Philadelphia, 

Charles R. Smith, Quakertown. 

Albert H. Fritz, Quarryville. 

Horace G. Moyer, Richland. 

Bartley B. Stewart, Rimersburg. 

Ranson E. Burket, Roaring Spring. 

John E. Blair, Shippensburg. 

Joseph H. McGee, South Bethlehem, 

John M. Graham, Volant. 

John A. Ketterer, Wampum. 

Milton H. Gundy, Wernersville. 

William A. Christman, Womelsdorf. 
RHODE ISLAND, 


Francis J. McCabe, Apponaug. 

Honore H. Archambault, Arctic. 

Daniel G. Coggeshall, Bristol. 

John Reynolds, Harrisville. 

Ernest M. Spencer, North Scituate. 

Charles Quinn, Phenix, 

Horace G, Thornton, Esmond. 
TENNESSEE. 

Joel: J. Jones, Fayetteville. 
VIRGINIA, 


Nathaniel Lancaster, Ashland. 
Nina W. Moss, Beaverdam. 
James M. Harris, Blackstone. 
Sidney M. Williams, Broadway. 
Mary P. Moon, Cartersville. 

John S. White, Charlottesville. 
Robert T. Montgomery, Colonial Beach. 
Frank H. Rinehart, Covington. 
Bert Russell, Damascus. 

Charles A. Funkhouser, Dayton. 
John H. Massie, Edinburg. 

James R. Rawlings, Fredericksburg. 
Snyder B. Downing, Front Royal. 
James M. Minnich, Gate City. 
Susan A. Roadcap, Goshen. 
William E. Ramsey, Gretna. 
Carlisle H. Willoughby, Jonesville. 
William C. Lauck, Luray. 

Joshua P. Wescott, Nassawadox. 
Charles W. Mugler, Newport News. 
Samuel T. Montague, Portsmouth, 
Jefferson D. Askew, Pulaski. 
Ernest L. Perry, Quantico. 

Hay T. Thornton, Richmond. 
William C. Menefee, Rockymount. 
Wiley W. Ward, South Boston. 
John B. Norfleet, Suffolk. 

Levi E. Stephenson, Wakefield. 
John T. Cooke, Waynesboro. 
Joseph L. Bland, Westpoint. 

Wade H. Lipps, Wise. 

William M. Calvert, Woodstock. 
Claud N. Otey, Wytheville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, September 13, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, continue 
Thy mercies unto s, the denizens of this old world, provided 
with all things necessary to life, happiness, and peace; now 
turned into a seething, boiling caldron, destructive of life, 
truth, and justice; which has turned men from the peaceful 


pursuits of life into a war of hate and revenge on the one hand 
and on the other the defense of all that true men hold dear. 
Continue to sustain, uphold, and guide those who are bat- 
tling for the right that all things shall be adjusted to the 
N and peace and happiness reigu supreme. In His name. 
men. 
rate Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


PROPOSED -PRESENTATION OF SEVRES VASES BY FRANCE (S. DOC. NO. 
276). 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In compliance with the request of the French Ambassador I 
transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a letter 
from the ambassador expressing the desire of his Government 
to offer to each of the two Houses of Congress a vase from the 
National Manufacture of Sevres. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Warre Houser, II September, 1918. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the ambassador's letter. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
AMBASSADE DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANGAISE 
aux Frars-Uxis, 
Washington, le September 9, 1918. 


Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Anxious to show their profound appreci- 
ation of the way in which Congress received the Viviani-Joffre 
Mission when it came to express France's sisterly gratitude for 
America’s timely help, my Government is desirous, if so allowed, 
to offer to each of the two Houses a vase from our National 
Manufacture of Sevres. 

Our hope is that those products of French craftsmanship may 
be kindly accepted and preserved as a token of what France 
feels toward the representatives of the American States and 
citizens, whose manly resolutions, suggested by yourself, each 
of them meeting the country’s warmest approval, will have had 
such a decisive influence on the severest conflict, and the greatest 
by its consequences, the world has ever known. 

I should be very much obliged to you if you were so good as 
to inform the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
intention of the Government of the French Republic and of its 
motives, 

I have the honor to be, dear Mr. President, 

Very respectfully and sincerely, yours, 
JUSSERAND. 


The SPEAKER. This message with the accompanying letter 
will be printed and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me 
that that properly ought to go to the Committee on the Library. 
I suppose the Speaker has given full thought to it. 5 

Mr. WALSH. Ought it not to go to the Committee on Rules? 

The SPEAKER. Of course whichever committee it is re- 
ferred to will give it proper consideration, but it seems to the 
Chair that it properly belongs to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. It is a communication from a foreign Government to 
our Government. We will let it go to that committee, unless 
the gentleman wants to discuss the authorities about it. 


PROTECTION OF TRADE-MARKS AND COMMERCIAL NAMES. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for a 
change of reference of Senate bill 4889, and will make a statement 
so that my request will be understood. The Department of Com- 
merce sent both to the Senate and the House and asked to 
have passed a bill to give effect to certain provisions of the 
Convention for the Protection of Trade-Marks and Com- 
mercial Names, made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires 
in the Argentine Republic, August 20, 1910, and for other pur- 
poses. 

In the Senate this bill was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and in the House to the Committee on Interstate ang 
Foreign Commerce. The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce have been considering this bill and have had 
quite a lot of correspondence concerning it. On September 12 
the Senate passed the bill and sent it over to the House, and 
it has been referred to the Committee on Patents. While the 
Committee on Patents, and also the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, may have jurisdiction, as well as the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, we have had the similar House 
bill under consideration ever since the Ist day of May and have 
made quite a little progress. I believe it would be in the in- 
terest of good legislation to have the Senate bill on the subject, 
which is the same bill, referred to the same committee. 


1918. 


The SPEAKER. 
mittee? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; and it has been considered by the committee 
ever since the Ist day of May. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman authority from his com- 
mittee to make this request? è 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. I had it up before the committee this morn- 
ing and was authorized to take the course I am taking in the 
matter of a change of reference. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman talked with the chairman 
of the Committee on Patents [Mr. CHARLES B. Sacra] about 
this matter? 

Mr. SIMS. I have not. 

Mr. GARNER. Does not the gentleman think he ought to speak 
to him about the matter before bringing it up in the House? 
Would not that be proper courtesy? 

Mr. SIMS. His committee has not been considering the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. It seems to me it would be a mafter of proper 
courtesy for the chairman of one committee to consult with 
the chairman of the other committee before asking to take away 
from his committee a bill which has been referred to it. 

Mr. SIMS. I did not know that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Patents was not present. I supposed he was here 
and listening to my remarks. 

Mr. WALSH. I object to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, whatever it is going to be. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects, 
and that is the end of it. 

The Chair desires to state that the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GARNER] is a very proper one. In all 
these controvérsies about jurisdiction over bills, which are 
frequent, the chairmen of the committees interested ought to 
consult with each other before bringing the matter before the 
House. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. DEWALT (at the request of Mr. STEELE), until Tuesday 
next, on account of important business; and 

To Mr. Goopwry of Arkansas, indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 


LIBERTY BONDS. 


- Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of House bill 12923 to supplement the second 
liberty-bond act, as amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12923) to supplement the second liberty-bond 
act, as amended, and for other purposes, with Mr. Sraypen in 
the chair. 

On taking the chair Mr. StarbEx was greeted with applause. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of House bill 12923, which the Clerk will 
report. s 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Chairman, the campaign for the fourth 
liberty loan will begin on September 28. While not definitely 
settled, the amount of bonds to be offered for sale will probably 
be around 56,000, 000,000. In view of many circumstances and 
conditions, among which is the probable large increase in the 
amount of taxes, and especially surtaxes, it is thought by the 
Treasury Department and by the committee necessary to exempt 
from surtaxes a certain amount of bonds, and to make certain 
e to existing statutes. This bill proposes to 
do t. 

The first provision of the bill, which is the main provision, 
proposes to exempt the interest on fourth liberty bonds the 
principal of which does not exceed $30,000, owned by any per- 
son, partnership, corporation, or association, from surtaxes, 
excess-profit taxes, and war-profit taxes. The interest from 
all liberty bonds is already exempt from normal income taxes 
and the corporation income tax, 
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The bill also provides that a person buying fourth liberty 
bonds can have an exemption of the first liberty bonds con- 
verted, and the second liberty bonds converted and uncon- 
verted, and third liberty bonds to the extent of one and one-half 
times as much as the amount of fourth liberty bonds subscribed 
for and owned by such person at the date of his tax return, not 
to exceed in the aggregate in any event $45,000, 

In other words, if a person buys $10,000 of the fourth liberty 
bonds—of course they will be exempt because all. up to $30,000 
of the purchase are exempt—he can have an exemption of the 
first liberty bonds converted or the second or the third liberty 
bonds to the amount of $15,000, because that is one and one-half 
times as much as the bonds he purchases. In other words, if 
he had $45,000 of the first liberty bonds converted and the 
second and third liberty bonds, and he purchased $30,000 of 
new bonds, the new bonds would be exempt from surtaxes, 
excess-profits and war-profits taxes, and the fact that he sub- 
scribed for and owns the $30,000 of fourth liberty bonds at the 
time of his tax return will entitle him to hold the $45,000 of 
converted first liberty bonds and second and third liberty bonds 
free from the like taxes also. 

But if he owns $50,000 of the first liberty bonds converted 
and the second and third bonds and bought $30,000 of the new 
bonds, the new bonds would be exempt and not exceeding 
$45,000 of the old bonds, because the bill provides that you cau 
not have an exemption of more than $45,000 of the old bonds. 

Mr. GILLETT. Would the gentleman prefer to make his 
statement before any questions are asked? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would prefer that, and I will request gen- 
tlemen to reserve their questions until I get through. This 
exemption lasts only two years after the termination of the 
war, the date to be fixed by the President. It is presumed that 
within at least two years after the expiration of the war the 
surtax will be greatly reduced and therefore will compensate 
for the loss of the exemption. 

If a man buys no new bonds and he owns old bonds, he will 
get no exemption on account of ownership of the old bonds. 
This was inserted as an inducement for people who own old 
bonds to buy new-bonds, because he will get an exemption of 
the new bonds and the old bonds, 

I myself, if I had the responsibility of selling these bonds, 
and I think if a majority of the committee had the responsi- 
bility of selling the bonds, we would make the exemption, say, 
$25,000, and have no limit as to the time, making them abso- 
lutely exempt, as $5,000 of bonds now are absolutely exempt. 
But we discussed this matter with the Treasury Department, 
and it, having the responsibility for selling the bonds, preferred 
to have this limit of exemption for two years after the war. 

Now, we have a provision that the 33 per cent bonds that are 
converted into the new bonds shall also have an exemption of 
$30,000. That is, if the owner of 34 per cent bonds, which are 
totally exempted from the tax, shall convert them into the 
new bonds, he can have the same exemption of $30,000. These 
exemptions are in addition to the $5,000 flat exemption from 
all taxes now in the present law, and inherently in all the 
liberty bonds we have heretofore issued. 

In section 2 we increase the amount of war-saving certificates 
that can be issued from $2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000. ‘The 
Treasury Department thought it was wise to increase the war- 
Saving certificates from $2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000, because 
the necessary distribution of the war-savings stamps among 
thousands of post offices and other agencies engaged in making 
sales over the counter may make the present limit very em- 
barrassing long before the cash receipts of the Treasury indi- 
cate that the limit is about to be reached. 

Section 3 permits the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit 
war-profits taxes in designated depositaries throughout the 
United States. The other liberty-bond act permitted him to 
deposit income taxes and excess-profits taxes in such depositaries 
to help the local taxpayers by keeping the money from being 
taken away from the local community in which the taxes are 
paid. We had no war-profits taxes at that time of the enactment 
of the prior bond acts, so there has been no need for this au- 
thority prior to this time. The pending revenue bill provides for 
the levy of a war-profits tax, and therefore it becomes necessary 
to provide this authority for the deposit of war-profits taxes. 

Section 4 gives the Secretary of the Treasury the power to make 
arrangements in or with foreign countries to stabilize the for- 
eign exchanges and to obtain foreign currencies and credits in 
such currencies, and he may use any such credits and foreign 
currencies for the purpose of stabilizing or rectifying foreign 
exchanges, and he may designate depositaries in foreign coun- 
tries with which may be deposited, as he may determine, all or 
any part of the avails of any foreign credits or foreign currencies, 


This provision is for the purpose of stabilizing the exchanges 
er bringing up the American dollar to par iu cases where it is 
now at a discount, and it is at a discount, in common language, 
in practically all of the countries, or many of the countries, 
which export to this country more than we export them. It 
is really just the difference between the exchange, but it is 
so large now that the American dollar, generally speaking, is 
at a discount. For instance, in Argentina the discount is 
about 5 per cent; in Spain, about 16 per cent. It is the opinion 
of the Treasury Depertment that this provision will enable the 

Secretary of the Treasury to bring the dollar considerably 
higher, perhaps to par, and it also enables the Treasury to get 
currencies in the countries in which our industries are trading 
and also to supply the needs of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. For instance, we have to buy in foreign eountries for 
our forces abroad a great many articles, and this provision is 
to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to buy their currency 
and deposit it in banks or wherever the Secretary may decide 
to place it, and to make payment in that currency. There is 
no limit, you will notice. Of course, the Secretary would have 
the legal power to obligate the Government in billions of dol- 
lurs, without any limit or limit of interest, but in order to place 
a limit we want to know how to limit, whether ten, twenty, thirty, 
or one hundred millions, or a billion or two billions. This is one 
of the matters that we must leave in the wise discretion of the 
Secretary. f 

Section 5 amends the act known as the trading-with-the- 
enemy act by giving the President power to regulate, investi- 
gate, or prohibit the sale of bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness and the melting and hoarding of gold. The other provi- 
sions in section 5 are now in the present act. That, of course, 
is a pretty broad power to be given to any one person, for the 
reason that the President can simply issue an order that a 
bond owner can not sell his bond under any circumstances to 
anyone, but must keep it. Of course, that is the power that 
he would have, but the exercise of that power, of course, is 
not in contemplation. 

There are a great many merchants or traders who offer an 
inducement for people to sell their bonds te them, and who adver- 
tise their goods to be sold at lower prices and to be paid for in 
bonds—that they will give them more for bonds in that way than 
they can get on the market. It tempts a person to buy that 
which he does not need and to part with his bonds. I apprehend 
that under this provision some regulation might be made with 
reference to such bond transactions. This provision is a very 
necessary power that the President should have to assist in 
keeping the bonds stabilized. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not now. 

Mr. LITTLE. I want to ask the gentleman a question right 
there. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman to make a note of 
it and permit me to get through the explanation of the bill, for 
I shall be through in 10 minutes, and then I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman, I think that everyone will admit that 
something has got to be done to prevent the ‘sale of these bonds 
in a great many instances. A great many manipulators can get 
together and put down the price of bonds on the market, if they 
want to, and then get some means by which to buy the bonds in 
at a low price, 

Section 6 extends the power of national banks to loan money. 
Under the existing law a national bank can only loan to one 
person, firm, or corporation an amount not to exceed 10 per cent 

`of its capital stock and surplus. We add this, that in addition 
to this power the bank can discount notes or loan money upon 
notes secured by a like amount of United States liberty bonds 
issued since April 24, 1917, to the amount of 10 per cent of its 
capital stock and surplus. National banks already have the 
power to loan te any person, partnership, corporation, or asso- 
tiation on any kind of good security an amount equal to 10 per 
cent of the bank’s capital and surplus, That authority remains 
as itis. In addition to that, we provide that the national banks 
can loan any one firm, individual, corporation, or association an 
amount equal to 10 per cent of the capital stock and surplus of 
the bank, provided the loan is secured by liberty bonds issued 
since April 24, 1917, and, in addition to that, under such rules 
and regulations as the comptroller, with the approval of the 

Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, they can increase that 

limit of 10 per cent loaned on Liberty bonds to 20 or 30 per cent. 

This is thought to be a very wise provision, in order to enable 

people who desire to buy bonds to borrow upon those bonds. A 

person may have already borrowed to his limit, as a great many 
of us have, and yet want to buy bonds and want to borrow some 
more money from the same bank. This provision will enable us 
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to borrow as much as 10 per cent in addition, if they desire to 
loan it to us. 

Mr. FOSTER. Limiting it to the 10 per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; except, as I say, the comptroller, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe 
rules where they may loan more than 10 per cent. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understood the gentleman to say up to 30 
per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No, They have a right without the consent 
of any rules prescribed by the comptroller, with the approval 
of the Secretary, to get this additional 10 per cent on liberty 
bonds. But the comptroller, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, can make rules by which to increase even 
that limit of 10 per cent on liberty bonds. 

Mr. FOSTER. So that they might get more than 20 per cent, 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes; they can get 10 per cent under the 
existing law and they get another 10 per cent under this bill 
without consulting the Treasury Department, but if the de- 
partment deems it advisable to let one have more than the 
additional 10 per cent they can make it any amount they prefer. 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘They can give permission to loan more? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; under the rules that they prescribe. 
I think, gentlemen, this concludes my explanation of the bill. 
Now I will be glad to yield to any gentleman who desires to 
ask any questions, 

Mr. McFADDEN. To make a little clearer the gentleman's 
statement, suppose a man is a holder of $100,000 of bonds of 
previous issues at this time. He buys $30,000 of the new 
issue. Do I understand he will have an exemption of $75,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is right. He would be exempted 
$30,000 for the new bond, and owning $100,000 why one and 
one-half times 30 will make $45,000—— 

Mr. McFADDEN. So the total exemption would be $75,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That is without the $5,000 
exemption; so that would make $80,000? $ 

Mr. KITCHIN. You must not get mixed up on the $5,000 ex- 
emption. The $5,000 exemption remains as it is now under ex- 
isting law, and applies to all the liberty bonds except the first 
liberty bonds, because they are exempted from all taxation. The 
exemption under section 1 of this bill is in addition to the $5,000 
exemption under existing law. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Why should not the exemptions contained 
in the last paragraph, clause 3, page 3, be embodied in section 1 
as to—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. On page 2? ` 

Mr. McFADDEN, Page 3, where it refers specifically to the 
$5,000 exemption. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It says, “The exemptions provided in this 
section shall be in addition to the $5,000 exemption.” 

Mr. McFADDEN, It does not apply to the fourth loan. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, to the fourth loan, in addition to all 
other exemptions, ete. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I suggest that that was inserted 
because the $5,000 limit is for all time, and the exemption under 
section 1 is limited to two years after the termination of the war. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, that is part of the contract of all those 
bonds that have been issued since the first liberty bond. I now 
yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state in what way the 
amendment to the trading-with-the-enemy act, contained in see- 
tion 5 of this bill, is going to help assist in this fourth liberty 
loan? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Giving the President power to investigate, 
regulate, or prohibit the sale of bonds and certificates of in- 
debtedness to the United States, and the melting and hoarding 
of gold and silver. That is the only provision in this section 
that is added to existing law; the remainder of the section is in 
existing law, but it is thought that the President by having that 
power, and wisely exercising it, it will be able to increase the 
value of the bonds, which I understand are now selling around 
95 per cent. 

If there is any way by which we can raise that 95 per cent 
up to 98, 99, or 100, it will be more easy to sell future bonds at 
par. I think, as I said awhile ago, there are a great many 
transactions that are legitimate but are not exactly right and 
expedient at this time with respect to dealing in United States 
bonds, and this provision gives the President the power to regu- 
late or prohibit such transactions. I yield to the gentleman 
from IIlinois. 

Mr. DENISON. That clause of the bill of which the gentle- 
man is just now speaking will give the President power to 
prohibit absolutely the transfer of bonds on the market? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les. 
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Mr. DENISON, I heard even last year that the German Gov- 
ernment had exercised that power and had forbidden the sale of 
Government bonds on the market for the purpose of concealing 
from their own people and from the world the depreciated con- 
dition of German securities. Are we going to do exactly what 
the German Government is doing in that respect? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no idea the President of the United 
States will exercise the power given him in such a way. Un- 
doubtedly he has that power under this section. 

Mr. DENISON. What is the use of giving it? We are fol- 
lowing the German Goverment in a great many respects, espe- 
cially in a military way, and I was just wondering whether we 
are now by this legislation following their financial policy by au- 
thorizing the President primarily to stop trading on the stock 
exchanges in the bonds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Section 5 gives the President power to pre- 
vent any holder of bonds from selling them, but it is not as- 
sumed or presumed, and it would be a very rash presumption for 
any person to make, that the President is going to exercise that 
power, but how are you going to limit it? I will tell you. 

The President, under the power we provide as Commander in 
Chief of the Army, and with the complete power we have given 
him, can start across from these shores a million men in simple 
canoes, with paddles for each man, and say, “Go across.” He 
has that power, and they must go or attempt to go. I have 
no idea that the President ever would exercise that kind of 
a power. The President has really the power here, if we pass 
this bill, to do just what the gentleman says, but I have no 
idea the President would exercise any such power as that. 

There are certain questionable classes of transactions that 
we want to catch. And when you think about it as much as 
we have as to how to catch such transactions, you will find 
great difficulty in drafting a proper provision to catch all the 
cases. We must give the President this particular power if we 
are going to give him any power at all with respect to the 
sale and transfer and dealing in Government bonds. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think that we can 
accomplish our purpose by giving him full power to regulate, 
and stop short of giving him power to completely prohibit? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think the gentleman thinks the 
President desires to do it. But if he desired to do it he could 
do. it under the word “regulate” just as well as he could 
under the word “ prohibit,” because he could put such terms 
in his rules and regulations that would so regulate the transac- 
tion that no man could enter into such a transaction. For 
instance, under the power to regulate interstate commerce 
Congress can practically prohibit the manufacture of a thou- 
sand needful articles under that, but it has never exercised that 
power. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, it not only 
ean, but the Supreme Court has held that it has the right to 
regulate it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know some things that have been actually 
prohibited under the terms and regulations, and it has been 
upheld, as the gentleman from Kentucky suggested, by the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not think it ever held that Congress has 
the right by regulation to prohibit the interstate commerce in 
a thing that is wholesome within itself. I never understood 
the Supreme Court of the United States to go that far, and it 
did not go that far in the child-labor case. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It did that in the case of spirits. 

I will put another case where we can do it, and it is a tax 
that a gentleman holding the views of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brack] can well see. We have the power to tax 
under the Constitution. You must admit that Congress has the 
right to do just what they said they could not do by this child- 
labor law by means of taxation. They could tax it; and there 
is a proposition now, I think, before the Senate—and it was 
suggested before our committee—to put a very high tax on all 
articles made by what we call child labor. I imagine the 
Supreme Court would sustain that as constitutional, It has 
sustained a great many destructive taxes as constitutional. 
However, I am with you on the child-labor proposition. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And that is exactly the power that Con- 
gress exercised a few years ago in the case of phosphorus 
matches. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Are not all the decisions they refer to under 
the police power to regulate things that are subject to police 
rules? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 


No. They did it in the ease of child labor, 


Mr. LITTLE. Are not there decisions that support that 
theory, including child labor, apparently under the police power 
over things inherently subject to police control? 


Mr. KITCHIN. If the Congress would give the President 
the absolute power to regulate, I think he could provide terms 
that the Supreme Court would say were reasonable terms and 
that would actually in effect prohibit, 

Mr. DENISON. I understand that the tax exemption only 
applies to excess-profits taxes 

Mr. KITCHIN. Excess-profits and war-profits taxes and 
individual income surtaxes. 

Mr. DENISON. Ifa corporation invests $30,000 of its profits 
in liberty bonds, then to that extent the income from those 
bonds 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is exempt. 

Mr. DENISON. Does that mean that the income from the 
bonds would be exempt, or that amount of the income of cor- 
porations invested in the bonds? à 8 

Mr. KITCHIN. The income from the bonds, the interest on 
the bonds, would be exempt. 

Mr. DENISON. Then the $30,000 of income that is invested 
in the bonds would not be exempt? ; 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no. 

Mr, SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Referring to section 5, the trading-with-the- 
enemy act, there has been considerable discussion about the 
word “ prohibit.” Will not the gentleman enumerate a few of 
the things that he believes the President will exercise the right 
to overcome? 

Mr. KITCHIN. With respect to bonds? 

Mr. SNYDER. With respect to bonds, and so forth. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I think the President will prevent the in- 
ducement of parties to Sell the bonds for merchandise and things 
like that. We do know that large amounts of bonds have been 
exchanged for merchandise. For instance, u great many mer- 
chants have advertised, and you have seen it in the papers 
here—that they will take liberty bonds in the purchase of such 
and such articles, and sell the articles as cheap and, in many 
instances, cheaper than for cash, and even if the person buys 
things he needs, that kind of transaction ought to be stopped. 
But in most instances he will buy things he does not need, be- 
cause he thinks he can get them without paying the cash. Bat 
the man generally induces him to buy the things that are not 
easily saleable, things that a person does not need. 

Mr. BLACK, Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, 

Mr. BLACK. We will take a New York-firm engaged in a 
certain line of business, and a customer in Texas buys an article 
from them and offers ta pay for it in liberty bonds; now, as I 
understand, that would be n transaction. in interstate com- 
merce that Congress would have the power to regulate; but does 
the gentleman think that Congress would have the power to give 
the President the right to prohibit a transaction of that sort? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You mean, rather, if Congress has got the 
power? 

Mr, BLACK. Of course we can not delegate any more power 
than we possess. That is a settled fact, 

Mr. KITCHIN, You mean can Congress give the President 
that power? 

Rae BLACK, Yes; the power to prohibit transactions of that 
ind. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say anyway, in war times, as a war 
measure, he would have the right to do it. I will say that if 
Congress has the power to authorize the issue of bonds—and 
nobody else can authorize the issue of bonds, because that is the 
function alone of Congress—it has the power of regulation over 
the things it creates, if it desires to exercise that power. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW. I have an example in mind of an individual 
who has purchased $5,000 of the second liberty-bond issue aud 
$5,000 of the third issue. Now, then, he has converted his second 
into the third issue. Is he exempt for those $10,000 worth of 
bonds under existing law? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not under existing law. Only as to $5,000. 

Mr. WALDOW. I thought the present law provided that he 
would be exempted $5,000 under each issue. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; $5,000 of all the bonds. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I wish to ask if I am correct in my understand- 
ing of the first clause of the bill. It provides that these exemp- 
tions shall last until two years after the war. just as much as 
if it were a part of the contract, although, of course, we would 
have power in the next liberty lonn bond sale to repeal it. Yet 
that would be a violation of the faith of the United States. Is 
that the understanding? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. That is the understanding. 

Mr. GILLETT. It is part of the contract? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. We will sell the bonds on this con- 
dition. It may be possible that we will refer to the act in the 
bond. 

Mr. GILLETT. You understand the United States is pledged 
that they shall be exempted for two years. after the termination 
of the war? 

Mr. KITCHIN. ves; we are pledged to it. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PLATT. In regard to section 8, touching the discount of 
notes secured by liberty bonds, that provision has atready 
passed the House of Representatives? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That very section was passed, I think, unant- 
mously through the House here some time in April, and it is 
now pending in the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. It has been reported favorably by the Senate. 
I think it could be very readily passed there. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It could be very readily passed if the Senate 
would attempt to pass it. But their attention will be called to 
the importance of it by putting it in this bill, because this bill 
must become a law before September 28. We hope it will 
become a law next week, 

Mr. PLATT. One question further. That section prohibiting 
the sele of bonds, which has already been the subject of consid- 
erable discussion, it seems to me, will interfere with the sale 
of bonds to workingmen a good deal. It has been the small 
holders of these bonds who haye been selling the bonds, and I 
may say that the experience at home has been that it is almost 
impossible to keep them from selling the bonds. The loss in- 
volved in their sale is very small. They are told that they are 
as good as cash, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think that will be interfered with. 
If I had a $50 bond or a $100 bond or $500 or $1,000 or $10,000, 
I think I could sell it. That will not be interfered with. 

Mr. PLATT. I doubt if that word “prohibit” ought to be in 
here. It will create a bad impression. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the revenue bill becomes a law, will the 
city, county, and State bonds have the same exemption and in 
the same amounts as the liberty bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They will not have the same exemption, 
providing we put this additional exemption in this bill. I have 
thought about the question. 

Mr. LITTLE. Was it the intention to amend the present 
revenue bill now pending before the House so that it would 
be extended to give them the same exemption given Liberty 
bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are going to consider that very propo- 
sition. I did think that probably we ought to give the State 
and municipal bonds the same additional exemption as is pro- 
vided in this hill. Now, witheut considering it as carefully and 
as long as I should, I rather think it is better to have these 
additional exemptions apply only to liberty bonds. There are 
billions of State and county and municipal bonds now that are 
absolutely exempt from all tax, even under the pending reve- 
nue bill. When you consider that the large sums of State 
and municipal bonds already issued will be exempted from 
taxation, I doubt if we should add this additional exemption 
to that class of securities, future issues of municipal and State 
bonds, for new projects. If we added this exemption to the 
billions of State and municipal bonds that may be issued, I 
am of the opinion that those bonds would have a grent advan- 
tage over the liberty bonds in coming into eompetition in the 
sale, because they generally carry a higher rate of interest—5, 
53. and even 6 per cent in some cases—and that high rate of 
interest, even with these exemptions of liberty bonds, would 
be a great inducement for people to buy State and municipal 
bonds in competition with the Government bonds. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is there anything retroactive with regard to 
municipal bonds in the revenue bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. LITTLE. It does not go back to the old bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman for a 
litle fuller explanation touching the provision authorizing 


the Secretary of the Treasury to establish credits in foreign 
eountries; and if the gentleman will permit, I want to say that 
J think all of us appreciate the desirability of stabilizing Ameri- 
(en currency abroad. But I for one would like to know just 


to what extent, if at all, this provision authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to obligate the Federal Government outside and 
beyond the authorizations already made, and whether there is 
any limitation upon what can be done with the moneys borrowed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman raises the very question that 
was raised in my mind when I first saw the suggestion from the 
department, and to which I referred. I do not know whether 
the gentleman was in the Hall or not to hear my explanation, 

As the gentleman suggests, it is a very peculiar, broad power. 
It is unlimited, and the Secretary of the Treasury can use that 
power to the amount of millions or hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and within the letter of the provision. ‘The power ‘to 
establish credits in other countries is unlimted, and in order to 
establish credits in other countries we have got to obligate 
ourselves. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the Treasury now has a leeway running 
into millions and almost billions of dollars in connection with 
obligations of the Government. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The difficulty is, how shall we limit it? 

Mr. SHERLET. The question is whether the limitation 
might not be that to the extent that such credits are given, 
and shall remain as obligations against this Government, they 
shall be considered restrictions upon and reductions of other 
authorized expenditures in the way of bond issues, and so forth. 
Now, I should like to ask the gentleman whether any hearings 
were had? I have read the letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in which he states the desirability of doing this thing; but 
was any consideration given to the question of how pressing 
the necessity is, and in what way and to what extent he ex- 
pected to use this power? 

Mr. KITCHIN. In that letter he authorized Mr. Leffing- 
well, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, to represent him 
in this matter, and we had him before our committee for three 
or four hours yesterday. It would take some time to read what 
he says about this. 

Mr. SHERLET. I would like to know particularly as to the 
second part of my question, whether when credits are created 
in these countries, the money placed to the credit of the United 
States can be expended for any other purpose than that which 
has been expressly authorized by law, and whether ‘this will be 
considered us an authorization for expenditures irrespective of 
legislative enactment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would not be a bit surprised if the gentle- 
man was considering it as I considered it, that the language 
of the provision gives the Secretary of the Treasury, I fear, 
power beyond that which the law has already authorized. The 
0 ie no doubt refers to the part beginning on page 4, 

ine 1— 

And he may use any such credits and foreign currencies for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing or rectifying the foreign exchanges. 

Now, that is a pretty broad power. I think what the gentle- 
man fears is that the Secretary of the Treasury might say, “I 
am doing this to stabilize or rectify foreign exchanges,” because 
in every country there is a difference in the foreign exchange. 
I have the same fear that the gentleman has; but the opinion 
of the committee is that we have to repose considerable faith 
and confidence in the Secretary of the Treasury, and that it 
might be a dangerous thing to limit him, because conditions are 
changing so rapidly in each of the foreign countries that it 
might be that the law would not give him the power he ought to 
have under the circumstances if we limited it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. To what extent is the Government really 
a penalized by virtue of the depreciation of the American 

ar? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I mentioned two countries in which that was 
happening. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I know; but there have been cases where 
these things fluctuate both ways. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Surely. 

Mr. SHERLEY. For instance, we are probably spending in 
France more money than France is now spending here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Considerably more. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And you are going to see constant fluetun- 
tions in exchange. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
Argentina. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The trouble is this: You are proposing that 
every time there may be a rate of exchange that is to the dis- 
advantage of America you shall give the Treasury Department 
an unlimited note upon the Government of the United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is going pretty far. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it is going very far. Perhaps some of 
us may think it is going too far, but here is the proposition: 


And we are spending more in Spain and in 


1918. 


We give the Secretary of the Treasury the power to make 
arrangements with respect to foreign exchanges, foreign curren- 
cies, to stabilize or rectify the foreign exchanges.” He may 
exercise wisely or sometimes unwisely the power which we give 
him. He can, as the gentleman from Kentucky suggests, go to 
the extent of obligating this Government to millions and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars more than we propose. But tn these 
times we have to put our faith and confidence in somebody to 
do these things. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. I should like to ask the gentleman whether or 
not the Federal Reserve Board gave the committee the benefit 
of their opinion on this proposition? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They did not. 

Mr. WINGO. The reason I ask that is that this question 
has been considered by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency several times in the last 12 months. It came up on 
consideration of the Owen bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that. 

Mr. WINGO. Gov. Harding was before our committee on 
another bill, and we questioned him on the Owen bill, and his 
statements satisfied the committee that the Owen proposition 
was unsound. The question was discussed in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin a few months ago, and, as I recall the arguments 
presented, they conclusively showed that instead of the country 
suffering by the Spanish situation we were, if anything, bene- 
fited. The proposition that Gov. Harding discussed before our 
committee was one, as I now recall, quite different, yet it in- 
volves the same question, an important one, and I wanted 
to know whether the Federal Reserve Board had been heard 
on or was urging it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and Mr. Leffingwell was to the contrary. They think the provi- 
sion will not only be beneficial, but that it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. WINGO. As I recall the proposition, it was made for the 
purpose of meeting the Spanish situation. It was directly be- 
fore our committee on one occasion, and we had a hearing in 
which the Federal Reserve Board was represented, and the 
arguments were so conclusive that we did not consider the 
Owen bill favorably. That is the reason I asked if the Federal 
Reserve Board was in harmony with the Secretary on this 
proposition. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I should presume that the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Mr. Leffingwell conferred with the Federal Re- 
serve Board. This provision gives the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the power to act in the way he deems best in the interest of 
the Government to the extent of meeting the situation. Of 
course, as I have suggested several times, it is a pretty large 
power. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Speaking for myself alone, I was 
largely influenced by the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would not be parting with any property of the United States, 
but simply transferring credits from this country to another 
country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; we are bound to get value received 
every time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Value received in all cases. It would 
simply change the place of deposit of some of our credits from 
this country to another country, and I do not see how there 
would be any possibility of any loss in the transaction. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 8 

Mr. GILLETT. I wish to pursue the question asked by the 
gentleman from Arkansas still further, because if it is a fact 
that the Federal Reserve Board has had this very question up 
and opposed it, the mere fact that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—who, with all due respect, has shown a great willing- 
ness to assume power—the mere fact that he approves this 
grant to him of this new and prodigious power, while the 
Federal Board is opposed to it, would not incline me to favor 
it. I would like to know whether the committee considered 
or had the opinion of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will read the provision 
carefully, he will see that the legitimate objection is in the 
large power it gives. But I can not conceive how the Federal 
Reserve Board cr any gentleman can think that inherently the 
proposition is a bad one. It seems to me a most wise one. Why 
should not some department or some part of the Government 
have this power over exchanges, the right to usé the credit of 
the Government in the interest of not only the expeditionary 
force in France but countries in general to equalize as nearly 
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as possible our dollars with their currency and bring up the 
exchangés to an equal basis? When you do that you bring 
up the exchange value of our products, A few months ago, 
in Spain, to use the common language, our dollar was dis- 
counted 35 per cent. It is now gone up to 16 per cent. In 
Switzerland it was at about 14 per cent discount. We have 
equalized that; we have made arrangements under the gen- 
eral assumption of power which was very necessary; we have 
equalized our dollar in currency. We have to buy in Switzer- 
land a great many things absolutely necessary for the expedi- 
tionary force. 

Take Spain, for instance. We imported during the fiscal 
year 1917 $37,000,000 worth of goods—a pretty good sum in 
Spain's favor. From Argentina we imported $153,000,000, 
mainly in hides and wool. We want to equalize the dollar of 
the currency of the two countries. 

This provision authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
borrow or buy or deposit there what our balance would be in 
that currency. We are importing a great many things from 
that country which we must use in the production of articles 
absolutely necessary to the war and to perform a great many 
Government contracts. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think the gentleman got what I said. 
This is a different proposal to the Owen bill, though covering 
the same question. 

As I now recall, gentlemen came before us complaining of 
the Spanish situation; they were importers of olive oil, and 
one of them lived in Baltimore. In addition to the answers 
Gov. Harding made to our inquiries, this whole question was 
discussed in the March issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
This article disclosed the fact that we were selling more goods 
to Spain than we were buying from her, and, considering all 
factors, the American exporter could buy with his product a 
larger quantity of Spanish products than ever before. If we 
settled in cash, the situation would be different, but the trade 
balance is in our favor, f 

Gov. Harding’s answers to our questions convinced me, and 
that article in the Federal Reserve Bulletin convinced me, 
that the transactions then going on were to the advantage com- 
mercially of the United States, and that the only persons hurt 
were the importers of olive oil. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the position that Gov. Harding 
takes, and at that time our dollar was at a discount of over 30 
per cent. I can not conceive how it could do anything but benefit 
this country to have our dollar the equal in standard of their 
pesetos and to have it at par rather than at a discount. For in- 
stance, in order to get $650,000 worth of olive oil from Spain it 
takes $1,000,000 of American money. If it takes $1,000,000 of 
American money to buy it there, when it gets here our consumers 
must pay the additional $350,000 on account of the difference in 
Poi i standards. I can not understand Gov. Harding's reason 
‘or 

Mr. WHEELER. Does it not enable the cotton planters to 
perhaps realize 16 cents more for their cotton in Spain? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Sixteen cents less. Of course, if they are 
going to just trade articles, it would be equal, but it wil! take 
that much more cotton. If we are going to sell our cotton there 
and buy olive oil, it will take $1,000,000 worth of cotton to buy 
$650,000 worth of olive oil. We do not sell much cotton to 
Spain, however. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. ‘There is another item the gentle- 
man has not mentioned which is important, and that is that 
our purchases for military purposes in Spain are vastly more 
than the commerce to which the gentleman has referred, and 
all that is taken into consideration. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Absolutely. I gave Switzerland as an exam- 
ple. We have had to buy a great many million dollars’ worth of 
goods there, and we had to equalize the value of currencies, and 
they think what they have done in Switzerland they can do in 
these other countries. They may not be able to do it. Let us 
read again and see what we do: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury may make arrangements— 

Whoever the Secretary may be, if he is a wise, able, patriotic 
American, there is not going to be much danger to American 
interests or the American people— 

That the Secretary of the Treasury ma make arrangements in or with 
foreign countries to stabilize the foreign exchanges— 

Do we not want that done? Would that not be in the interest 
of this Government? Would it not be in the interest of our 
expeditionary forces and of the people of the United States for 
that to be done? No one disputes that— 
and to obtain foreign currencies and credits in such currencies— 
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Is that not only wise and proper, but is it not necessary for 
us to do that? . 
and he may use— 


Here is where he may use the power, and he may fool us and 
say that he used the power to stabilize or rectify the exchanges 
when, as a matter of fact, he really has some other motive; but 
no real, wise, patriotic Secretary is going to do that— 
and he may use any such credits and foreign currencies for the purpose 
of stabilizing or rectifying the foreign exchanges— 

Is not that wise and proper and is not that necessary? Of 
course, when they give any man power, inherently there goes 
with that power the possibility of the abuse of it; but we must 
impose confidence in somebody to do that which is necessary 
and wise— 
and he may * depositories in foreign countries, with which may 
be deposited, as he may determine, all or any part of the avails of any 
foreign credits or fore gu currencies. 

If we are going to give him that power, he has to have some- 
where to deposit the funds, so that provision can not be objec- 
tionable. I can see how any power that we give to anyone 
under these conditions during the war may be abused, but I can 
not conceive any great danger in this provision, provided we 
have confidence in whoever is or whoever may be Secretary of 
the Treasury. I entertained the fear that gentlemen are enter- 
taining, and I said in my explanation that it was a pretty big 
power to grant, but we have to lodge the power somewhere. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to ask about clause 2 on page 2. 
As I read that elause, in order for the holder of liberty bonds 
of the first. converted, and the second and third liberty loans 
to take advantage of this tax exemption he must be an original 
subscriber to the fourth liberty loan? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will that not have the effect of making 
the market for the fourth liberty loan very largely among 
those men who are now holders of the bonds described here 
and who are buying them for the purpose of avoiding a cer- 
tain amount of income tax which they would otherwise have 
to pay? Will it not have an automatie effect of reducing the 
income now collected or which may be collected from that 
source? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The purpose of the provision is to widen the 
market for the fourth liberty bonds—that is, to give people 
an inducement to buy those bonds. In other words, say, a gen- 
tleman has $45,000 worth of these second liberty bonds and 
third liberty bonds and converted first liberty bonds. He 
may say, “I have bonds enough,” but we can offer him the in- 
ducement, if he buys some of these liberty bonds, of exemp- 
tion to the amount of $45,000 of the bonds he already holds 
and $30,000 of the fourth liberty bonds, and he is likely to go 
out and buy them. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman says it will widen the mar- 
ket. I want to ask the gentleman whether it would not almost 
narrow the market, because the gentleman knows that a great 
many of these bonds which are subject to the tax have gotten 
into the hands of the larger holders. Now, in that case they 
are subject to this high surtax we are putting on here. We 
are telling these holders of the earlier bonds that if they will 
buy a certain number of the fourth liberty loan bonds they 
shall have exemption on 150 per cent of that amount on the 
bonds they now own, Now, the smaller holder, the little 
fellow, would not pay any surtax, not any tax perhaps on 
liberty loan bonds, having less than $5,000. He finds the 
market on the fourth liberty loan bonds is not widened because 
he can not sell his fourth liberty loan bonds any better on ac- 
count of this tax exemption than before. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course he can. 

Mr. BORLAND. Suppose he subscribes to the fourth liberty 
loan bond. It is not going to widen his market because he can 
not sell any better on account of it, not any better than the 
man who gets the tax exemption, the original subscriber to the 
same issue. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This additional exemption can offer no in- 
ducement to the man who is never going to pay any surtax. 
Suppose here is a man whose income is not over $5,000 with the 
interest that he is getting on the bonds. It is no inducement 
for him to buy. He has already got all the inducements the law 
can possibly give him in paying no tax at all, because the bonds 
he will buy will not be subject to the normal tax and will not 
be subject to any surtax; hence his income altogether, with the 
interest on these bonds, is not enough to come in the surtax 
class, He is not paying an excess or war profits tax; therefore 
this can not be an inducement to that man. He has as much 


inducement to buy now as he had to buy any of the other bonds. 
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This is an inducement to the man whose income is in the surtax 
class. In other words, if we had no surtax, or possibly if we 
oa 12 increase the surtax at all, section 1 would not be in 
this bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the exemption were to apply to all hold- 
ers of the earlier issues of bonds up to the amount of the fourth 
liberty loan that they own, would not that broaden the market 
of the small holder of the fourth liberty loan bonds and make 
these bonds sell nearer par? The owner would be able to sell to 
anybody who wanted to accumulate $39,000 for the purpose of a 
tax exemption on an earlier issue. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Your proposition is to strike out „sub- 
scribed.” Then we would have no inducement for this other 
man to buy. We want him to subscribe. In fact, a man gets no 
exemption on the old bonds unless he is a subscriber to these 
bonds, and that is to induce him to become a subscriber; and 
if you subscribe to these bonds you can have one and a half 
times the amount you subscribe for exempted if you still own 
the bond at the date of your tax return. 

Mr. SNYDER, Even then you are only in the same position 
as the man who owns $5,000 to the extent of the $30,000 pur- 
chase? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is right. 

Mr. BORLAND. Let me put a concrete case to the gentle- 
man: Suppose you approach a man to buy the fourth liberty- 
loan bonds. He is a small holder, You ask him to buy a small 
lot, and he says, “ What is to prevent these bonds going below 
par? How do I know when I need to sell the bonds I can get 
par for them?” What can you say to him? You can not say, 
“ You have a market for these bonds because certain people will 
want them to accumulate a surplus against their surtax,“ he- 
cause he has not that market. What market is he going to have 
for the 44 per cent bonds of this fourth loan? He has got little 
or none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It can not narrow the market, 

Mr. BORLAND. It must. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It would be just the same market, the same 
market that he had for the other bonds. If we would do what 
the gentleman suggests to do, strike out the word “ subseribed ” 
in line 16, page 2, strike out “subscribed for by such owner 
and still owned,” gentlemen, then the $45,000 exemption provi- 
sion would not be of any use. This is an inducement for the 
man who owns liberty bonds to subscribe for the fourth liberty 
bonds, 

Mr. BORLAND. That is the only inducement, and it does not 
furnish a market for the bonds in the hands of the little fellow, 
Mr. KITCHIN. It does not furnish an additional market. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is what it is intended to do, 

Mr. PLATT, Is one not allowed to sell to the fellow that 
subscribes to the $30,000 of new bonds? $ 

Mr. KITCHIN. A man must originally subseribe for the 
fourth liberty bond before he can take advantage of paragraph 
2—that is, have any exemption on account of ownership of the 
old bonds. Otherwise let us see what it would mean. Then the 
man who owns the old bonds and whose income is in the surtax 
class would not buy the fourth Jiberty bonds and he would 
induce me to buy, so that he could buy from me, and then claim 
the bond he bought from me as a part of the exemption and get 
the exemption. 

Mr. BORLAND. It seemed to me it was confining the mar- 
kets of these bonds to the holders of the original bonds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. SNYDER. It is not the intention of this act to make a 
market for the man who now holds bonds, but to make n mar- 
ket for the Government to sell its bonds. It would not help the 
fellow who already has his bonds to sell his bonds. We prefer 
he would not sell. 

Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman will permit an interruption, I 
would like to call attention to a matter that has already been 
discussed. One of my colleagues on the Banking and Currency 
Committee has directed my attention to section 4 of this bill, 
which I have just seen. And while Jam not a stickler for com- 
mittee jurisdiction, I want to submit to the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means the question as to whether or 
not this is not an invasion of the proper jurisdiction of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and if he thinks that this is 
the way to legislate upon important and serious banking mat- 
ters? 

The chairman of the committee did call my attention to 
section 6 of the bill, which proposes to amend section 5200 of 
the national-bank act, and I made no objection to it, fer the 
reason that the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
last April reported, and this House passed with practicel 
unanimity, this very provision in toto, without any alteration 
whatsoever. It was passed on the 3d of last April. It seems 
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to me the orderly process would have been for the Treasury 
Department to have insisted that the other legislative branch 
of the Government take note of the fact and pass the bill over 
there. It is here brought in as a rider on a bond bill. 

I say that I do not object to it, because we have already 
passed upon it—both the Banking and Currency Committee and 
the House. It was unanimously reported and practically unani- 
mously passed. But here is another matter that was not called 
to my attention until just now. And I will say to the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, while I shall make no ob- 
jection to it, because I do not know enough about it and he 
does not know enough about it, and the House will not know 
enough about it, to know whether it is the correct procedure 
or not and the wise thing to do—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have discussed that for about half an 
hour, and I myself doubt whether anybody knows the wisest 
thing to do. 

Mr. GLASS. We have discussed it in the committee for 
about half a week, and we do not know much about it now. 
But I will say to the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that it simply tends to bring about confusion and a 
division of authority, and I know it is not a wise thing to do 
in this way, and I am not prepared to say that it is a wise 
thing to do at all. : k 

Mr. STAFFORD, Why does not the gentleman then make 
a point of order against the bill and have it considered by the 
committee? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not intend to do that. 

Mr. LON GWORTH. To what provision does the gentleman 
refer? 

Mr. GLASS. To section 4 of the bill, that relates to the 
stabilization of foreign exchange. 

Now, the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
have very carefully considered the question of foreign exchange 
and foreign banking generally, and have had members of the 
Federal Reserve Beard before the committee and have dis- 
cussed the matter with them rather exhaustively, and upon 
the recommendation of the Federal Reserve Board the com- 
mittee unanimously recommended an alteration in the Federal 
reserve act 12 months ago which authorized the Federal Re- 
serve Board to compel the Federal reserve bank, in its discre- 
tion, to establish foreign connections with the view of taking 
cure of foreign exchange. The contention was that the Federal 
reserve bank management had shown a disinclination to take 
care of this phase of banking, because of an indisposition to 
come in competition with the great banks of the country, mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System, and therefore it was con- 
tended if the Federal reserve bank managements were unwilling 
to act upon the permissibility of the law to carry out the spirit 
of the law, to establish foreign connections, and stabilize for- 
eign exchange, we would give the Federal Reserve Board here 
in Washington ample authority to compel them to do it; and 
we did amend the act authorizing the Federal Reserve Board, 
in its discretion, to permit or compel the Federal reserve banks 
to establish foreign connections in order to stabilize foreign ex- 
change. The Federal Reserve Board has not chosen to exercise 
that suthority for reasons that may or may not be satisfactory. 
Sometimes I think it has not been done because the board itself 
is disinclined to come in competition with the big banks of the 
country. It may be said, on the contrary, that members of the 
board think it unwise to do it at this particular time because 
of complications that involve our allies. At any rate, the foreign 
exchange is in bad shape. 

But it seems to me that legislation of this sort ought to take 
its usual and regular course and be carefully considered by 
those of us who are charged under the rules of the House with 
the consideration of complicated questions of this sort. Now, 
I am not going to raise the point of order against this. I am 
not prepared to sny that it is unwise legislation, but it is un- 
wise to be legislating in this way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] that I am in full sympathy with his views—— 

Mr. GLASS. I may add this thought, that this clause gives 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the right to practically estab- 
lish foreign connections and to stabilize foreign exchange and 
to make deposits with these foreign banking institutions neces- 
sary to accomplish this. And yet the Federal reserve act now 
vests this anthority distinctively with the Federal Reserve 
Beard, so that you are confusing the matter and dividing re- 
sponsibility and authority. 

Mr. KITCHIN, As I said to the gentleman. I fully sympathize 
with him with respect to the committees operating within their 
jurisdicticn and not taking jurisdiction of subjects of which their 
committees have no jurisdiction. And when bills have come 
before our committee, and especially bills coming to us from the 


different departments, I have been very careful heretofore in 
going over the bills to see what matters in the bill other com- 
mittees have jurisdiction over. 

As the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] knows and will 
say, I have been to him to consult him concerning several bills, 
This bill practically in the same form, I think—although we 
have clarified some propositions in it—came to us from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and I went over it pretty hurriedly 
and noticed one proposition here, section 6, that is clearly within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and I made a note to see the chairman of that committee. The 
jurisdiction as to section 4 absolutely escaped my attention. 
My mind did not revert to the jurisdiction of that at all. But 
as to section 6 it did, and I went to see the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], and told him I would strike that out 
if he had any objection, and he suggested to go ahead. My atten- 
tion was not called, until the gentleman called it a moment ago, 
to the jurisdiction with respect to section 4. If I had thought 
about that and my attention had been called to it, I would 
have seen him also in regard to that. 

In cases of bills before the Ways and Means Committee con- 
taining provisions within the jurisdiction of other committees of 
the House, it has always been my practice to confer with the 
chairman of the committee having jurisdiction of any particular 
subject matter. I remember that frequently in committee we 
discussed the proposition that a part of the bill should have 
gone to the Committee on Appropriations, and I talked with 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] on the subject. 

Mr. GLASS. I assent to the proposition that the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means was very courteous to me. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I started to say, before the gentleman made 
the proposition himself that it was all right to go ahead with 
it now, that if there was objection raised to the jurisdiction of 
section 4, I would move to strike it out. because our committee, 
of all the committees, should not assume jurisdiction that is 
given to other committees, because, so far as the Demaerats on 
the committee are concerned, we originally recommend Demo- 
cratic members of committees, and of course we ought not to 
recommend Members to membership of committees, knowing 
their jurisdiction, and then take it away from them. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it not a fact that in the discussions of the 
committee room we avoid all discussions except those that prop- 
erly come before the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. I have cheerfully conceded that the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means and its members have 
heen entirely courteous about matters of that sort, and I assume 
that the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means had 
not had his attention brought to this particular thing. I want 
to say to the House that I am not willing to take the responsi- 
bility of obstructing this legislation or making a point of order 
to it and throwing this thing out, because it is undoubtedly true 
that something should be done, and done immediately, to stabil- 
ize foreign exchange. The Federal reserve bank managemeuts 
have not done it. The Federal Reserve Board has not exercised 
the jurisdiction, with which Congress long ago clothed it, to do 
this, and it may be wise to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to do it if nobody else will do it. Therefore I will not take 
the responsibility to raise an objection. But it ought to have 
been sent to the Committee on Banking and Currency, because 
that committee clearly has jurisdiction of that subject. 

Mr. PLATT, Is it not quite possible that the Federal Reserve 
Board, having studied the question carefully, knows that it per- 
haps ought not to interfere in the matter? 

Mr. GLASS. It is fair to the Federal Reserve Board to say 
that it has studied the question carefully and has come to the 
conclusion repeatedly that it would greatly complicate our 
financial relations with our allies in the war to intervene and 
to do what was originally intended should be done to stabilize 
foreign exchange; in other words, that while it would be to the 
interest of a part of our business community to do that, it would 
be very greatly to the disadvantage of a larger part of the busi- 
hess community of this country to do it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield in 
that particular? i 

Mr. GLASS. And it may be that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury can do the thing more certainly and more deftly than the 
Federal Reserve Board seems to have been able to do it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman elaborate, so that the 
House may be more intelligently informed, as to the informa- 
tion and reasons that have influenced the Federal Reserve 
Board in believing that this will involve our relations with the 
allied powers? 
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Mr: GLASS. I can not do that, because the Federal Reserve 
Board itself thought it was inexpedient to make public the 
reasons which relate to diplomatic considerations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In their judgment they thought this ar- 
rangement of stabilizing exchanges would result adversely to 
our interests in our relations with the allied governments? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; and to a large part of the business com- 
munity at this time. But we are now conferring authority on 
the Secretary of the Treasury, if he may please in his discretion, 
to do the very thing that the Federal Reserve Board has said 
may be inexpedient to do. : 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GLASS. I will. 

Mr. HAYES. I desire to state, Mr. Chairman, that I do not 
wish to oppose this legislation. I agree with the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency that it should have 
come from the Committee on Banking and Currency, but I think 
I am stating nothing that I should not state when I say that 
it is not the unanimous opinion of the Federal Reserve Board 
that there should not be some stabilizing of exchange. I think 
a very large minority of that board, if not a majority of it, 
feel that some stabilizing should take place. 

Mr. GLASS. I think the Secretary of the Treasury, a mem- 
ber ex officio of the board, thinks it ought to be done. 

Mr. HAYES. I think, from my conversation with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that he believes something ought to be 
done, and I fully agree with him, and therefore I shall not 
raise the point, because I think it is legislation that ought to 
be passed, and that it is imperative that it should be passed. 

Mr. GLASS. And I shall not raise the point either. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. The foreign commerce will be stabilized as 
soon as we get ships enough to take care of our exports. It may 
be unwise to intervene, considering the fact that ships are going 
to be turned out speedily, so that our exports may soon resume 
their normal course, and the question of exchange may then 
take care of itself. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] 
states it accurately when he says that there is a division of 
opinion in the Federal Reserve Board on the subject. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury thinks something effective can be done, 
and I am not going to take the responsibility of saying that 
he may not have an opportunity to do it. But I will say that 
I hope hereafter we will observe the orderly processes of legis- 
lation here as to committee jurisdiction. 

Mr. PLATT. I think it is unwise to take things out of the 
hands of those who have studied them and give them into the 
hands of those who have not studied them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Ilas the gentleman read the paragraph 
in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that recommends 
this very strongly? 

Mr. GLASS. I have not, but I know perfectly well what is 
the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury as to these 
matters. I know that he thinks something should be done, and 
that something can be done. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I may say that it is a surprise to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means that any question 
should have arisen as to the point that the Federal Reserve 
Board does not wish this legislation. It was submitted to us by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Assistant Secretary, and 
no question was raised as to the fact that everyone connected 
with the Treasury wanted it. 

Mr. GLASS. That simply emphasizes my contention, that the 
matter should have gone to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, where it was known that there was a division of opinion, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think so, too. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency that I think he is absolutely right. 
That is a proper subject for the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to consider. Now, of course, as you all know, our com- 
mittee did not initiate this bill. It was sent down to us, just as 
bills were sent down to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and then, if bills do not strike them as being sound or wise, 
they change the bills or write new ones. 

Now, as to bonds, so far as our committee are concerned, we 
have always gladly received and considered bills drawn up by 
the department. As to taxation they have never undertaken to 
draw bills, because that is a matter that our committee assumes 
to initiate. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me finish, and then I will yield to the 
gentleman. I am very sorry that the gentleman from Virginia 


[Mr. Grass] has left the Hall, but the other members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee are here, and I will say that 


whatever transgression of rules or courtesies may have oc- 
curred has been by the Treasury Department—unintentionally, 
of course. I will tell you why they put this in. They put sec- 
tion 6 into this bill because this bill is bound to be considered 
before September 28 by the House and the Senate. Now, in 
the opinion of the Treasury Department, section 4 is absolutely 
urgent. That ought to have early consideration, rejection, or 
passage—one or the other—before September 28, and as early 
as possible. They have put it into this bill no doubt because 
this bill must be considered early by both bodies, 

Section 6 is a very necessary section, increasing the right 
and power of national banks to loan money secured by liberty 
bonds. That is important. It is most important for the sale 
of liberty bonds. I appreciate that. Now, the Banking and 
Currency Committee promptly considered that very provision, 
section 6, reported it out of the committee, and secured its 
passage through this House unanimously. 

Mr, HAYES. Last April. 

Mr. KITCHIN. On April 3, 1918. It went to the Senate. 
Five months have passed, and there has been no consideration 
of that bill by the Senate. Now, if the Treasury Department 
had sent section 4 separately and alone to the Banking and 
Currency Committee, that committee, as it always does, would 
have promptly considered it, and after proper consideration, 
if they considered it wise, would have reported it favorably. 
They could have come into this House and obtained unanimous 
consent and have passed it promptly here. Then, suppose it 
had the same fate that section 6 has had in the Senate, and 
months and months should go by without any action by that 
body. No doubt the Treasury Department thought that as 
section 6 was very important and section 4 was very impor- 
tant, and needed to be considered and rejected or adopted, that 
if they put them in this bill, they would receive consideration 
before September 28. No doubt that is the reason they put 
them in this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I notice that it is proposed to sell 
$6,000,000,000 of liberty bonds at the present time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I said probably $6,000,000,000. The amount 
is not yet definitely fixed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The estimates for the year are 
$16,000,000,000, are they not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Sixteen billion dollars; yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then there will have to be $10, 
000,000,000 more sold in the future. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If they sell only $6,000,000,000 now, we will 
haye to sell $10,000,000,000 some time during the fiscal year. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Before next July? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. We have authorized $22,000,000,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We have over $9,000,000,000 outstand- 
ing, have we not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have about $10,000,000,000 outstanding, 
and about $12,000,000,000 authorized and available to be issued. 
There will have to be another authorization of bonds before the 
close of the fiscal year. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
be provided for? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am very much interested in the 
stabilization of our foreign exchange, but I am equally inter- 
ested in the stabilization of these bonds, Now, the 34 per cent 
bonds sell at a premium. Will the gentleman please explain why 
it is that the 4} per cent liberty bonds sell at such a discount? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can not explain that, and I do not think 
it can be explained. Some think there is manipulation by some 
people to put down the bonds in order to force a higher rate of 
interest, and many others think the greater cause for the de- 
preciation is the taxes to which they are subject. The second 
and third liberty bonds are subject to taxes, while the 34 per 
cent first liberty bonds are exempt from taxes of all kinds. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does not the gentleman think that 
the 44 per cent bonds should be put on a parity with the 3} 
per cent bonds, or at least be kept up to par? Is it not em- 
barrassing to go out and recommend the sale of these bonds 
at par when people can go on the market and buy a $100 bond 
for $94.50? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will tell you what I think. I think that 
to-day or to-morrow or at any time within the next 60 days 
you could not buy $500,000,000 of bonds for less than par. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They are doing it to-day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think you could buy a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth, and maybe a &w million dollars’ worth. 
The Treasury Department think, and to some extent our com- 
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mittee agrees with them, that the passage of this bill will bring 


them up to about par. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is a provision in this bill 
that the President may prohibit the sale or transfer of these 
bonds; and while the gentleman thinks he will not exercise it, 
will it not be a little embarrassing, and will it not impede the 
Sale of these bonds if we have to confess in answer to questions 
that the President might prohibit the transfer of them; and if 
that authority is to be given to the President, would it not be 
wise to wait until these bonds are disposed of? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I think the argument would be the other way, 
that this power of the President to prohibit a transaction which 
I have called attention to would make the bonds more valuable 
that is, would carry the bonds up to nearer par. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have given the question some 
attention, and I have been in fayor of prohibiting the market 
quotations. I think that would cure the difficulty in a great 
measure. 7 

Mr. KITCHIN. That would be within the power of the 
President. I think the President would. study the different 
transactions with reference to dealing with bonds, and after 
conferring with representative business men and the Treasury 
Department would regulate or prohibit transactions that 
tended to depreciate the value of the bonds. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope some one will have the 
right to deal with this matter, but I think to prohibit the sale, 
to prohibit any man from dealing with his preperty as he sees 
fit, would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, f 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. The power is given to pro- 
hibit any transactions in bonds. Would it not discourage, 
rather than encourage, the person of small means if he is in- 
formed that he can not sell his bonds, and would it not inter- 
fere with the deposit of these bonds in the banks as collateral? 
Would not the banks say that they are not liquid assets and we 
do not want them?. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think any bank in the United States 
would give that as a reason if they wanted to loan the money. 
If they did not want to loan it they might give it as an excuse. 
There is no bank in the country that does not know that the 
President would not prohibit the sale of bonds to the extent of 
not making them liquid. If he did, the bond worth $100 would 
go down to 95 and he would be doing the very thing that he did 
not want to do. Of course, he would never do that. If men buy 
these liberty bonds at 100, which they must pay for them, the 
President would never issue an order that no man could trans- 
fer his bond; if he did they would go down to 90 per cent and 
perhaps lower. I do not believe the President of the United 
States would ever be as unwise as that. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know that 
a great many persons have bought bonds, not because they 
wanted them, but because they did not desire to be thought 
unpatriotic, and they have to get rid of them? I live in a manu- 
facturing city, and I know that a great many of the products 
have been sent to the West and Northwest in exchange for 
bonds. Who is going to be the better one to determine whether 
the purchaser may dispose of his bonds or not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman refers to selling products in 
exchange for bonds. I think that it would have been a good 
thing if most of such transactions that I have heard of had been 
prohibited. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield, I think it 
would be proper for the chairman to state that the committee 
has under consideration the Canadian system of stabilization of 
bonds, where all bonds must pass through a committee before 
they can be marketed, and in that way it has a tendency to keep 
the value up and prevent trading that would cause violent 
fluctuations. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROSE. Under existing law no one person at any one 
time is permitted to hold more than $1,000 of war-savings cer- 
tificates. In this section 2 it provides that they can hold at 
least $1,000 of any issue. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Each series. ‘ 

Mr. ROSE. I wondered if the section goes far enough to 
allow any person who desires to purchase a series of one year 
in the next year. Will he be permitted to purchase the series 
of 1918 in 1919, or can he buy them at any time? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it provides that he can hold a thousand 
dollars of each series. 

Mr. ROSE. And no time limit when he shall purchase them? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If there is a series of 1918, 1919, and 1920, 
you can hold a thousand dollars of each series, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROSE. Must he buy the series of 1918 in 1918? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You can own war-savings certificates of any 
series to the extent of a thousand dollars. The Treasury De- 
partment might issue two series in one year, and then you could 
have $2,000 worth in that one year. z 

Mr. ROSE. The point I.am making is whether or not you 
have to buy the series of 1918 during the year of 1918 under 
the present law? This provision does not go far enough to say 
that the purchaser can purchase the series at any time after 
they are issued; that is, following the year of the issue. In 
other words, can he buy the issue of 1918 series in 1919? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad the gentleman has called my at- 
tention to that. I think that, to hold $1,000 of any series, one 
will have to purchase that amount during the year in which 
the series is offered. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In respect to section 6 I 
would like to ask the gentleman a question. I understood the 
gentleman to say that a banker might, in acting upon a request 
for a loan, if he said the bonds were not liquid, that he might 
give that as an excuse, but not as the real reason for refusing 
to extend the credit. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Let me suggest this case to 
the gentleman. Take a small bank away out on the prairie that 
may have already accepted $100,000 worth of bonds as collateral 
for loans. If under this section 6 a prohibition were made against 
the sale of these bonds, and if I walked in the bank and asked for 
a loan and offered liberty bonds as security, does the gentleman 
not think it would be very reasonable for the cashier to say that 
the bank already has $100,000 of collateral which it thought was 
liquid when they got it, but which proves to be not liquid, and 
that it is more collateral of that sort which is not liquid than 
they ought to have in the bank, and for that reason refuse to 
make me a loan? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It would be a splendid reason for the bank 
to give under these circumstances the gentleman mentions; and 
if I were the banker, or if I were a lender of money, of course 
I would not loan a penny on liberty bonds as security for any 
notes if we had a President unwise and foolish and idiotic 
enough to say, knowing that we had to sell bonds in the future, 
that no man shall transfer his bonds; that he shall keep them 
in his pocket or in his safe; and that he can not deposit them 
as security and can not transfer them. That has to be an order 
before this bank can have that excuse. If the President issued 
such an order, that would be a reason for the bank to give; but 
if he were to issue such an order as that, the bonds would imme- 
diately decline to $85 or $90. Of course the President would 
have the power to do that under this legislation, but I am sure 
he would not issue such an order. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Does the gentleman, for whom 
I entertain a high regard, think that it is necessary that he 
should have that power? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He ought to have the power to prohibit some 
sort of transactions, and we determined that it was preferable 
to give him this power than to provide a limited power which 
might be entirely inadequate to meet conditions that might arise. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It is the belief, then, of the 
gentleman that it is necessary to grant broad powers? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; to prohibit some kinds of transactiors 
that are having a tendency to bear the bonds down, when, as a 
matter of fact, they are inherently worth par. I believe a 
country as large and as powerful and as rich as this, when it 
issues its pledge to pay, 20 or 30 years from now, $1,000, and to 
pay thereon 4} per cent interest, payable semiannually, issues 
thereby a bond which is worth dollar for dollar; but I can see 
how a great many little transactions with respect to bond deal- 
ings can exist, and be permitted to exist, that would really 
make the market value lower. I think the President will con- 
sider those transactions. We know of certain transactions 
now that we could limit, and we could have provided him with 
power to prohibit those particular things, but it would not be 
24 hours before those same manipulators would conceive of 
some other transaction that did not come within the law which 
ought also to be prohibited. Then we would have to come here 
and pass another law; and so we gave him the broad power, 
knowing, of course, that he would not exercise it to the detri- 
ment of the bonds, for every time he does that the bond is going 
down. The very object of this bill—and I know the desire of 
the administration and the Treasury Department and all of the 
patriotic citizens—is to keep our bonds as high as possible—cer- 
tainly at par. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the gentleman from 
North Carolina, the chairman of this committee, agrees with 
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me that we should have nothing here that will prevent the sale 
of these bonds to all who are able to buy them. 

Mr. KITCHIN, That is correct. 

Mr. HAYES. There is a very large class of people in the 
United States, business men, who, for exnmple, at certain times 
of the year have quite a large amount of money which they 
could spare for a little time, and they will be inclined as a 
patriotic duty to help out and buy these bonds; but if there is 
a threat upon the statutes of the United States that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, at his discretion, may say that they 
can not sell those bonds when they need the money in their 
business, they will be deterred from buying the bonds, I know 
that to be sa, and I think it is a very dangerous proposition. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman that every 
unlimited, unqualified power which you give to anyone is 
dangerous. 

Mr. HAYES. But it is dangerous for this reason—not that 
I distrust the President of the United States. That is not the 
point; but the very fact that it is there is dangerons. Capital 
is timid, and when men need money they must have it, if they 
are in business, in order to save themselves, and to put in 
such a provision as that will make men timid about buying 
bonds, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Capital is timid, but capital has a lot of 
sense, and capital knows as well as anything in the world that 
the President of the United States nor anyone connected with 
the Government is not going to do any act, use any power, that 
will deprectate the pledge, the bond, of the United States, but 
they will use that power to appreciate it. Capital knows that. 
I am like the gentleman from California and other’ gentlemen, 
That provision bothered me. It is so large a power. We con- 
sidered whether we should not eliminate the word“ prohibit,” 
but that would not do; and then we tried to limit the power, 
and, as I just said, when we endeavored to limit the power 
we found out that we could not determine where to stop. 

Mr. HAYES. If there is no occasion as yet for the exercise 
of such power, why put such a general provision in the law? 
When the time comes that abuses arise let us meet those abuses 
by proper legislation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But we will not have time to meet those 
abuses when the liberty-bond sale is going te begin on Sep- 
tember 28. 

Mr. HAYES. ‘Then instead of helping the liberty-bond sale 
it will injure it, in my judgment. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I doubt it. 

Mr. HAYES. I think it will. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If there is any one man in the United States 
who is pretty well acquainted with the caprices and timidities 
and operations of what we call capital and of investors, it 
is the gentleman who is Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Leffingwell. I understand that before he came to the Treas- 
ury Department he was a lawyer who represented those who 
dealt in securities. This matter was discussed with him, and 
it is his jndgment that instead of having a tendency to check 
or injure the sale of bonds it will greatly help the sale, because 
every man knows the President is going to use that power to 
appreciate the bonds he buys and keep them at par rather than 
do anything to depreciate them. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. The gentleman is aware the Sec- 

retary of the Treasury has already advised the people against 
the sale of bonds and urged them not to sell them; that the 
general trend has been throughout the country not to prohibit 
but at least to advise against the sale of bonds. Does not the 
gentleman think that the public seeing that word “ prohibit "— 
I have not heard of there being advanced a single reason why 
the sale of bonds should be prehibited—that that very thing is 
going to frighten the investors when they know that authority 
has been given to do it? I think the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia raises & very pertinent question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman think traders and 
traffickers should advertise, Yeu sell your bonds to me, and I 
will give you more than value received in goods and articles”? 
Does the gentleman think that tends to help the bond matter? 
Does the gentleman think that is the right thing to be done 

' and it ought to be done? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. To purchase merchandise by 
bonds 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; these advertisements trying to induce 
purchasers to give their bonds up by the sale of merchandise. 
Does the gentleman think that is the proper thing? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would have to OR all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding such a case. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have had before us some exaggerated 
cases of that kind. For instance, in the case of war-savings 


certificates, some organization tried to induce the owners of 
the certificates to come and buy goods and give up their war- 
savings certificates to get these fellows to buy things they do 
not want and do not need, 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me right there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. Is not the trouble deeper than that? If the 
bonds would bring par, the gentleman's bank or a little one 
I am interested in would have the right to pay par for them; 
but the trouble is with the bill that is pending, which the gen- 
tleman reported from the Ways and Means Committee, and I 
am for that bill substantially—now, can we by law prevent 
anybody, as the gentleman from California says, selling that 
which he has and still keep it up to a certain value? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; if you prevent the sale of it in the cases 
I have given, of course it would depreciate the bonds, You 
can conceive that an order preventing the sale of anything that 
was property will depreciate the bond 

Mr. CANNON. Or 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can give a great many illustrations to the 
gentleman of transactions that ought to be prohibited. Well, 
now, how can you fix a limit specifying what kind of transac- 
tions shall be prohibited? Why, the fellow would get around 
the limit within 24 hours. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like before general debate ceases to 
have 5, 10, or 15-minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman shall have it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I was going to suggest that in the 
anxiety to reach these things which the gentleman has repre- 
sented here, which must be very small in proportion to the 
vast sale of bonds, whether or not by putting in the word “ pro- 
hibit” you are not raising a danger that will go much farther 
than the thing you seek to correct. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I said awhile ago, I think that the 
President or the Secretary of the Treasury ought to have some 
power to prohibit some kinds of transactions in the interest of 
the value of bonds and the sale of bonds. We have studied 
how to limit this power, I raised that very question with Mr. 
Leffingwell in reference to a limit to see if we could find a 
limit in reference to the exercise of that power. The men in 
the Treasury Department, I understand, conferred with the rep- 
resentatives of business men and bankers, and, as I said be- 
fore, they concluded that it was not advisable to limit this 
power; and, as I said, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Leffingwell, is in touch and knows as much about the sale 
of securities as any man in the United States, and he is abso- 
lutely of the opinion that this provision will help instead of 
hinder, and as the responsibility to sell these bonds is absolutely 
on the Secretary of the Treasury and the administration and 
not on us here in Congress, why, if they were willing to take 
that risk, I said to the committee, it looks as though we could 
take the risk, too. Perhaps if we were responsible, as I said 
at the beginning of my remarks, for the sale of these bonds, 
Congress might not write the word “prohibit” in. We may 
think it would hinder the sale of the bonds, but we, not having 
that responsibility upon us to make these sales, and they having 
the responsibility for making these sales, I am willing to trust 
that word “ prohibit ” to them, and let us see how it will turn out. 

Mr. NORTON. Section 5 would permit the President to put 
in force a similar regulation that they have in Canada? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He could do that. I understand from the 
gentleman from Ohio that Canada has a remarkable system— 
I am not well acquainted with it—of marketing and of regu- 
lating the sale of these bonds after the original sale, and, as 
he said, the committee is going to consider that. The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury will consider the mar- 
keting and the sale of bonds after the original sale, and they 
will have the experience of other nations and will prescribe 
such rules and regulations as will tend to keep our bonds 
at par. 

Mr. NORTON, The Treasury, I understand, has reason to 
suspect now there have been fraudulent transactions in bonds 
to deprec'ate—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. In order to depreciate them, 

Mr. NORTON. I want to inquire in reference to section 1. 
Section 1 does not release from the normal tax any of these 
bonds? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Because they are all relensed. No liberty 
bonds pay a normal tax at all. 

Mr. NORTON. Up to $5,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not at all. The revenue bill now pending 


has a normal tax of 12 per cent. The interest from all bonds 
is absolutely exempt from the 12 per cent normal tax, The 
second liberty-bend act provided that the bonds shall be ex- 
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empted from the normal tax. That is, it exempted all bonds 
from all taxes except surtaxes, excess-profits and war-profits 
tax, and inheritance or estate taxes, 

Mr. RAKER, I wanted to ask the chairman in regard to 
section 6 as amending section 5200 of the Revised Statutes. 
In the first place, could a national bank, an association, an 
organization, with a capital stock, actually paid in and unim- 
paired, of $100,000, loan to a customer $10,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, the same bank, with an unimpaired 
surplus fund of $100,000, could loan to this same customer 
another $10,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. By the discount of commercial or business 
paper actually owned by the person negotiating the same. 

Mr. RAKER. I am assuming that the bank has $100,000 of 
capital actually paid in and unimpaired, and a customer comes 
and can get $10,000. Now, if this same bank, has a surplus 
fund, this same customer can get another $10,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The existing law already provides that the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn against actual existing 
values is not considered as borrowed money. The provision 
that the discount of commercial or business paper actually 
owned by the person, company, corporation, or firm negotiating 
the same shall not be considered as borrowed money is also 
now provided for under existing law. 

Mr. RAKER. What does this provision mean, then? 

Mr. KITCHIN. What? 

Mr. RAKER. I refer to this: 

The total liabilities to any association of any person, or of any 
company, corporation, or firm for money borrowed, including in the 
liabilities of a company or firm the liabilities of the several members 


thereof shall at no time exceed 10 per centum of the amount of the 
capital stock of such association actually paid in and unimpaired. 


Mr. KITCHIN. That is the law now. 

: Mr. RAKER. And 10 per cent of this unimpaired surplus 
und? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the law now. Ten per cent of its 
capital and surplus. 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now under this provision he can borrow 
an additional amount equal to 10 per cent of the capital and 
surplus of the bank by securing the note with liberty bonds. 

Mr. RAKER. What I wanted to ask was with regard to 
the proviso in brackets in lines 1, 2, and 3 on page 6. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Then the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the Secretary of the Treasury can prescribe rules to increase 
the additional 10 per cent limit. 

Mr. RAKER. In other words, he cun make it 15 per cent? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Or 20 or 25 per cent; anything they think 
safe. That is, they can have this 10 per cent additional loan 
by securing the note with liberty bonds without making any 
request on the Treasury Department, but if they want more 
than 10 per cent additional they have to have additional au- 
thority under rules prescribed by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. RAKER. And then when the rules and regulations are 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury they can go ac- 
cording to them? 

Mr, HAYES. Will the gentieman from North Carolina yield 
to me just for a moment before he yields the floor? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. I wanted to make some further suggestion in 
line with my former suggestions. I am a business man, for ex- 
ample. At the last iiberty-loan drive I bought $10,000 worth 
of bonds with the intent that when the drive was over and every- 
thing settled down they could be sold at the best price obtain- 
able as a matter of public duty and patriotism, Now, if such a 
provision as this is inserted in here, notwithstanding what the 
gentleman says, I should hesitate about buying $10,000 worth 
of bonds, because my business requires that money, and I can 
not keep it permanently out of the business. I am putting a 
Suppositious case. I am not the only business man in that situn- 
tion. There are scores of them all over the country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman entertains the same fears 
that I first entertained, but the gentleman is not selling these 
bonds. 

Mr. HAYES. I know, but—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Wait one minute. You fear that it will have 
a deterrent effect on the sale of bonds? 

Mr, WAYES. That is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I had that fear. Now, that is the fear of 
a gentleman who has no duty to perform in the sale of bonds, 
or no responsibility in the selling of the bonds, or we only 
have it as a general interest. 

Mr. HAYES. I have a responsibility in legislation. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I know, but this is legislation that does not 
Just concern the sale of these bonds. 

Mr. HAYES. Oh, no. There is more than that. 

Mr, KITCHIN, If, then, the man who is responsible for the 
sale of these bonds, upon whose shoulders this vast responsi- 
bility rests, the man whose duty under the law is to sell these 
bonds, said to you and to me, “ We can better sell these bonds 
with that word in the law than we can without it being in,” 
whose judgment shall Congress take? It is simply a matter of 
judgment. And, another thing, we do take a responsibility in 
not putting the word “ prohibit” in when the man who is re- 
sponsible for the sale télls us that if we leave it out he can not 
sell these bonds and if we put it in he can sell them better. 
Suppose we go into the campaign with the word left out and we 
would not sell the bonds, would not a whole lot of folks in this 
country be glad to say, ‘If Congress had done what Secretary 
McAdoo said and had put in the word ‘prohibit,’ so that the 
President in his wisdom and patriotism. could make such rules 
and regulations about the sale and traffic in these bonds as to 
appreciate the bonds and induce people to buy, it would have 
been all right?” That would be taking a little too vast re- 
sponsibility, gentlemen. I felt somewhat as you do at first, but 
after I thought about it, I said, The responsibility is not on 
me but on them.” 7 

I am not going to let the Treasury Department or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or Mr. Leffingwell or anybody else put any 
part of the responsibility on me for these bonds not being sold, 
and sold well, and I do not think we had better take that re- 
sponsibility now. 

Mr. HAYES. _ Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman permit me just one more 
suggestion? : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. It is this: That as legislators here we have to 
take the responsibility of granting a very extraordinary power, 
which is the giving to one man the power to say that the -pur- 
chasers of these bonds shall not have the right under certain 
conditions to sell them, That is an extraordinary grant of 
power, and it is my responsibility, and it is your responsibility, 
and it is the responsibility of every Member of this House, 
whether the Presdent shall have that power or not. 

We must act on our judgment and knowledge of conditions in 
the country, and that is the only way we can intelligentiy act. 
That is not the responsibility of the President or the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It is ours. In my judgment, the fact that we 
grant such an extraordinary power as that to any man, I care 
not who he is, is sufficient to make the man who can not spare 
his money for any length of time, but must have it returned to 
him in the near future, hesitate about putting that money into 
bonds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thought you were not going to state the 
proposition that we all feared; that is, that the provision will 
have a checking and hindering effect on the sale of bonds. I 
thought you were going to put another proposition. 

All of us may differ as to the possible effect of this provision 
on the sale of bonds. I am willing for the man who is responsible 
for the sale of these bonds to take the responsibility for this 
word “ prohibit,” and I rather think it will help appreciate the 
bonds. I think the President, under this provision, ean announce 
before the sale of the liberty bonds such rules and regulations 
as will help the sale. The policy of giving the President this 
power is one as to which we may well differ; but I know there 
is but one answer to it, otherwise I would not give it to him. I 
know it is absolutely impossible for him to prevent my selling 
my bond by issuing that order, because as soon as he issues 
that order the very bonds that he wishes to make valuable will 
go right down in value. He knows it. I know it is impossible 
to issue any such order. 

Mr. HAYES. Why, then, give him the authority here to 
do it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We give him authority not because we think 
it will be exercised, except where it ought to be exercised. 

Mr. HARDY, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman give us an 
illustration? 


Mr. KITCHIN. We give the President the power, if he wants 
to exercise it, to order that these two or three million extra men 
that we are going to send to France shall go over in canoes; to 
get two or three million canoes about as long as from here to 
you and give each man a paddie and say, “ You have got to go 
across and fight the Hun,” and they must try it. He has the 


power to make that order, but I do not think there is any man 
in the United States who thinks that he will exercise that power 
But we had to give him powers that 


by making that order. 
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included every such rash and impossible thing as that, and we 


have got to give him this power. And in giving it to him, of 
course, it includes all these extreme and inconceivable and un- 
imaginable powers. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not the purpose in that section that the 
President may protect the bondholders? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les; to protect the bondholders and help the 
sale of the bonds. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state whether or not the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his representative, Mr. U. 
gave to the committee any reason why the success of this next 
loan is not equally involved in the amendment proposed to sec- 
tion 5 and section 4 of this bill? The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in his letter to the committee simply says with reference to 
section 5— 

I believe it is highly desirable that the President be empowered to 
3 or prohibit, under such rules and lations as 
he may p be, by means of licenses or otherwise, an nsactions 
in forefgn exchange or in bonds or certificates of indebtedness of the 
United States, and the export, hoarding, melting— 

And so forth. He says not a word about prohibiting the sale 
of bonds, Did Mr. Leffingwell give any reason for that in the 
flotation of this new issue? è 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have discussed that with Mr. Leffingwell. 
I discussed the matter of giving him the power to prohibit in 
many cases in transactions with respect to Government bonds, 
and he gave the reasons that I have given here. 

Mr. WALSH. Only the reasons that the gentleman has stated 
heretofore? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Then I am going to stop. 

Mr. RUCKER. As I understand the gentleman, while he 
recognizes the fact that the word “prohibit” confers a vast 
power, he does not know how to limit it and still give the Presi- 
dent the power that he ought to have? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the necessary power that he ought to 
have. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me ask the gentleman as to the language 
that has been discussed and which has been feared, which many 
gentleman think, if left in the bill, will retard very materially 
the sale of liberty bonds. It is this: 

That the President may investigate, regulate, or prohibit, under such 
rules and regulations as he may 1 by means of licenses or 
otherwise, any transactions in foreign exchange or in bonds or certif- 
cates of indehipaneos of the United States, and the export, hoarding, 
melting, or earmarking of gold or silver coin or bullion or currency. 

And so forth. The gentleman does not believe that the Presi- 
dent, acting under that, would ever prohibit the sale by one 
citizen to another of his bond? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. RUCKER. What objection is there to putting in a pro- 
viso to the effect that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as to confer power to prohibit the sale of bonds or 
certificates of indebtedness of the United States”? Why should 
not that do? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That would not do, because there are certain 
transactions which he ought to prohibit. 

Mr. RUCKER. He could then investigate and regulate and 
prohibit everything else except the sale, and, as I understand, 
that is not contemplated. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes; there are a great many sales that 
he ought to prohibit. The gentleman was not here 

Mr. RUCKER. I have heard what the gentleman said, but 
I probably did not understand it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think the gentleman was here at 
the opening this morning. 

Mr. RUCKER. No; I was not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There are a great many transactions that 
ought to be prohibited. For instance, there are certain smer- 
chants who are advertising to their customers who come in to 
buy goods that they will give them a discount on the bonds. 

Mr, RUCKER. Then, why not insert a proviso that it is not 
intended to confer power to prohibit the sale of certificates of 
indebtedness or bonds of the United States by the man actually 
buying the bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have given notice two or three times that 
I am going to stop. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I refer to section 5. As it stands now, I 
think it contains a power that is dangerous to confer upon 
anyone, to tamper with the regular banking facilities of the 
country. Now, why not add to the end of this provision a limi- 
tation that the powers herein conveyed shall terminate with the 


end of the war? Then we would all know that there would be 
a time when we would be relieved from: the fear of the exercise 
of this power that this section contains, to my mind at least, 
that it is going to render these bonds unmarketable to those who 
purchase them. ; 

Mr. KITCHIN. I see no great objection to limiting it to a 
year or two years after the end of the war. I am not ac- 
quainted with all the provisions of the trading-with-the-enemy 
act. If there is a member of the Judiciary Committee here I 
would like to know whether the provisions of that act are 
limited to the period of the war or to a year or two years after 
the war? My idea is that most of the provisions say “ during 
the war.” If so, this is a part of the trading-with-the-enenzy 


act. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will send out and get that act. The thing 
that suggested itself to me, viewing it from the bankers’ an'! 
investors’ standpoint, was that, as the bankers are going to 
have to take these bonds primarily, as they took the first, sec- 
ond, and third liberty bonds, and then deal them out to their 
customers, if the President can prohibit the transfer of these 
bonds, investors and bankers will not dare buy them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The President is as anxious as any living 
man can be to keep the bonds at par. Does the gentleman think 
he would issue any order that would depreciate the value of the 
bonds? And if he did, and found that it had that effect, would 
it not be his absolute duty as a patriot to revoke or rescind 
the order? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am not questioning the patriotism either of 
the President or the investing public. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. ROBBINS. But a large number of these bonds are going 
to be taken by people who will be making their first investment 
in bonds, They are going to be taken by foreigners who do not 
understand the nature of Government securities. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to say to the gentleman, as I said 
when he happened to be out 

Mr. ROBBINS, I was called to the phone. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Secretary of the Treasury has the duty 
and responsibility of selling these bonds. That duty and that 
responsibility do not devolve upon the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania or upon me or upon the House. If the Secretary of the 
Treasury thinks that this section is going to help him sell the 
bonds, does not the gentleman think it is better to let him take 
the responsibility by passing this section as it is written than for 
us to attempt to shoulder it? If we strike out any of this provi- 
sion, and he does not sell the bonds, may it not be said that if the 
House had done what the Secretary of the Treasury asked us to 
do, the bonds might have been sold? 

Mr. DENISON. For the same reason, why not let him fix the 
rate of interest? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
amount? 

Mr, DENISON. 
for the country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think he will, but I think we ought to fix the 
amount and the rate of interest; but the manner of selling may 
well be left to him. That is different. I am not willing to say 
that he may fix a rate of interest of 5, 6, 8, or 10 per cent, 
We limit that, as we properly should. 

Mr. RUCKER, Does not the gentleman think that the Secre- 
tary ought to impart to us all the information that he can im- 
part to the House? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Of course, the gentleman. has not been here 
all the time I have been talking. I do not blame him for not 
listening to me; but I have certainly given an hour to explain- 
ing why it probably is better to leave that provision in the bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to say to the gentleman that I have 
listened attentively—not to all he said, because he has said so 
much that I did not have time to hear it all. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman know whether the large 
bankers, who are expecting to take a large number of these 
bonds, are favorable to this provision? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that the bankers who will take 
these bonds and help to sell them are very anxious that some 
power be given in the Treasury Department or the administra- 
tion to prohibit certain transactions. 

Mr. HAYES. That can be done by regulation, without pro- 
hibiting the sale absolutely. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I explained here to-day, if you strike out 
the word “ prohibit,” I think he can still prohibit by regulation. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is not that covered in Canada by a regula- 


You might ask, Why not let him fix the 
The gentleman says he will do what is best 


tion of the stock exchange? 
Mr. KITCHIN, They have a system there by which all these 
bond dealings go through a committee, 
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Mr. ROBBINS. Of the stock exchange? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know about the stock exchange. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is not an act of the Dominion, but it is a 
regulation of the stock exchange, as I understand. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not know about any action of the 
minister of finance in the Canadian treasury department. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit me to make a state- 
ment in regard to the trading-with-the-enemy act to which the 
gentleman from North Carolina alluded a moment ago? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. That act prohibits everything that is in section 
5, subdivision “b,” except bonds and hoarding gold. It is the 
present law with those exceptions. Now, the gentleman in- 
quired whether there was anything in the act which confined 
the powers to the end of the war. In some sections there is a 
peo to that effect, and the end of the war is defined as 

‘ollows : 
us used herein, shall be deemed to 


of proclamation of exchange of ratifications of the 
un roclama 


treaty of peace, ess 


a or date, 


Mr, KITCHIN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RoB- 
Ms] then is answered by that, because this section amends 
section 5 of that act and it weuld be limited to the end of the 
war. z 

Mr. HAYES. But this is the last enactment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 
That means section 5 of that act. We do not amend the sec- 
tion which says that it shall terminate at the end of the war. 
I will say that I am in sympathy with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS], 

Mr. HAYES. But is the gentleman clear about that, that it 
would limit it to the end of the war? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think there is any trouble about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? I think the 
clause called to the attention of the committee by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has no application whatever {o this section 
of the trading-with-the-enemy act. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
limitation was with reference to the whole act. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I said certain of its sections are limited 
to the end of the war, and that the end of the war was defined 
a. I read it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no such phrase as “the end of 
the wur“ in section 5 in the trading-with-the-enemy act. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understood the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts to say that this trading-with-the-enemy act terminated at 
the end of the war—that is, the whole act. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no such provision in the act itself. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, then I hope the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and the gentleman from Pennsylvania will look it 
up. I can see no objection to making this limitation to ena at 
the termination of the war as to the regulation or prohibition 
of the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness, limiting it 
to the end, say, of one or two years after the war. 

Mr. HAYES. Why not say at the expiration of the war? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not put it at the expiration of the war 
because there might something arise, some condition or situa- 
tion come up, that is so akin to war that war conditions might 
apply to it. . 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to permit an interruption from 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and after that I am going to 
make one more effort to stop. I will say that the gentleman 
from IIlinois can get his 10 minutes under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I appreciate the gentleman's courtesy. I 
want to call attention to the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in which he refers to section 5. The Secrétary says: 

I believe it is highly desirable at this time that the President should 
be empowered to investigate, regulate, or — not only the export 
or earmarking of gold or silver coin or bullion or currency, but also the 
hoarding or melting thereof. 

Now, the Secretary did not say Government bonds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; but I have discussed the matter with 
the Secretary and Mr. Leffingwell. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The point I want to ascertain is whether 
this was put in by the Ways and Means Committee or is the 
suggestion of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the Ways and Means Committee had ex- 


pressed its fear about granting this power, but the department 
has got to sell the bonds, and the responsibility is on them, and 
from that angle of it the committee felt that it did not affect 
the real inherent right of the individual to transfer his property, 
but only affected the sale of the bonds, and as the Treasury de- 
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sired to take the responsibility the committee thought it was 
a wise thing to give the President this power. I do not want. 
to share the responsibility of limiting this provision. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I wanted to make the matter clear on that 
point. Now, will the gentleman permit an observation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; only one. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I want to say that if the authority is given 
to the President in this section, I am of the opinion that if he 


‘exercises it to prohibit the sale of securities of the United 


States Government, that immediately there will have to be 
declared a moratorium on the debts in the United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman is right, and that is 
the reason why I know that it is impossible for the President to 
exercise the power to such an extent as gentlemen seem to fear. 

Now, I want to say that since the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Arkansas that Gov. Harding and the Federal Reserve 
Board had perhaps been against section 4 in regard to stabiliz- 
ing and rectifying foreign exchanges, and so forth, I had my 
clerk phone to Mr. Leffingwell to see Gov. Harding and mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, and ask him to take the 
provision to ‘them and ascertain their objections to it. Mr. 

I phones the clerk that he has seen Gov. Harding, and 
that he authorized him to say that he has seen the provision, and 
he not only has no objection to it but that he heartily com- 
mends it and thinks it a wise provision, and that it should be 
enacted in this bill. I wanted to make that statement in justice 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am going- 


to be very brief in what I have to say. ‘The object of this bill, 
so far as the exemption of taxes on the income of Government 
bonds is concerned, is to make more attractive the sale of Goy- 
ernment bonds to purchasers. I have at all times been in favor 
of a tax-exempt Government bond. I do not believe simply be- 
cause the Government bond is better security than any other 
security offered that it will sell as readily upon the market bear- 
Ing a rate of interest of 4} per cent, as will other securities 
that bring higher rates, 5 and 6 per cent, unless there Is some 
redeeming feature other than its actual security value. I con- 
tend, in the first place, upon the first issue of Government bonds 
that unless we exempted the Government bond from taxes we 
would be compelled to pay a higher rate of interest than other- 
wise. This legislation now suggested is an absolute proof of 
the eorrectness of that contention. There is a provision in the 
new revenue bill which is absolutely inconsistent with the pur- 
pose of this bill. This bill proposes to exempt in the hands of 
the individual, or corporation, or assoeia tion the income from 
Government bonds from excess profits, supertaxes, and war- 
profits taxes. In other words, the supertax imposed by this new 
revenue bill upon the income of an individual ranges from 6 per 
cent to 65 per cent. 

The income from Government bonds fs exempt fron: normal 
income taxes. Therefore, on the individual the supertax will 
average perhaps 25 per cent of the average man's Income; that 
is to say, the tax will take from him st leaust 25 per eent of his 
income. In the new ‘revenue bill, which I have spoken of be- 
fore, there is a penalty of an extra 6 per cent upon corporations 
upon earnings of this taxable year for the nondistribution of 
these earnings. In other words, the income of the corporations 
for this taxable year, if distributed to the stockholders, pays 
12 per cent normal ‘tax, and if not distributed it must pay an 
additional 6 per cent, or a total of 18 per cent normal tax. This 
bill proposes to remove from income taxes, excess-profits taxes, 
and war taxes the income from a Government bond in ‘the 
hands of a corporation. How do you suppose a corporation can 
use the earnings of this year invested in Government bonds, 
which Government bonds upon their face bear a rate of interest 
at 4} per cent, and at the same time pay a penalty of an extra 
6 per cent for investing that money in Government bonds and 
not distributing it to the stockholder? That is the inconsistency 
of the provision in the new revenue bill, which is the purposes 
of this bill. : 

Let me show you what the tax means to an investor in Gov- 


-| ernment bonds, in a supertax in the hands of an individual. 


The average tax, which will be about 24 per cent, say, and I am 
only guessing at it, but I think that is a fair estimated average, 
would take from the individual fifty-one one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent of the interest paid to him by the Government upon these 
bonds, leaving him in round numbers 3} per cent income from 
the Government bond which pays 4} per cent interest. I con- 
tended in the first place that Government bonds hear a. higher 


‘rate of interest if taxable than if nontaxable. That illustration 


in the hands of the Individual of one-half of 1 per cent of your 
4} per cent of interest is proof of that contention. That would 
average the purchaser 3} per cent interest, so that a bond bear- 
ing 31 per cent interest nontaxable is just as valuable in his 
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hands as a 4} per cent interest bond subject to taxes. Suppose 
a corporation purchases a large amount of Government bonds 
this year, and the earnings of that corporation come under the 
excess-profits tax provisions of the new revenue bill, which is a 
graduated supertax of 35, 50, and 70 per cent. 

The revenue bill provides that 15 per cent of the corporation’s 
income, or that portion of its earnings 15 per cent above ex- 
emptions, must pay 35 per cent taxes. On the next 5 per cent of 
earnings, from 15 per cent to 20 per cent, it pays 50 per cent 
taxes. The Government takes one-half of that 5 per cent, and 
on all profits aboye 20 per cent it pays 70 per cent. Suppose 
the average to be 50 per cent. If this bill does not pass, the 
income from interest on Government bonds in the hands of a 
corporation paying excess-profits taxes will yield to the cor- 
poration but 23 per cent interest over and above the tax. Figure 
it out. That is right. Suppose that corporation pays a tax this 
year under the war-profits tax. Then the earnings from Govern- 
ment bonds in the hands of the corporation that comes under 
the war-profits tax pay 80 per cent of 4} per cent interest 
received, leaving the corporation but eighty-five hundredths of 
1 per cent of the 4} per cent income from interest on Govern- 
ment bonds, That is a very severe tax. There is no induce- 
ment for anyone to purchase Government bonds under those cir- 
cumstances. A corporation whose income on interest net to 
them is only eighty-five hundredths of 1 per cent will not feel 
like purchasing Government bonds, especially in view of the fact 
that it must pay a penalty of 6 per cent for investing. its money 
in Government bonds instead of paying out their profits among 
their stockholders. It would take a year and a half to get back 
the penalty, or nearly so, at 4 per cent on your Government 
bonds. 

Those are the features of these two bills that are important 
for you and I to consider. Therefore I am most heartily in 
favor of the enactment of this proposed bill about which we 
are now talking, because it exempts from taxes these Govern- 
ment bonds. The purpose of giving a high rate of interest on 
Government bonds was this: It could be plainly seen that the 
Government was going to issue twenty or thirty or forty 
billions of dollars’ worth of Government bonds during this war. 
The higher the rate of interest those bonds bear the more taxes 
would be collected from the ayerage individual. That is the 
purpose of a high rate of interest on a Government bond. 
There is no other purpose. Of course, it makes the bond at- 
tractive to give it a high rate of interest, but then they turn 
right around after giving you 4} per cent interest and take a 
half per cent of that from you in taxes. That is what it means. 
In order to get somewhere from fifty to one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars a year more money in the hands of 
the individuals to be taxed they are ready to impose an addi- 
tional high rate of interest upon the people of the country. 

Who pays this interest upon these Government bonds? The 
people. It must come from somewhere. Somebody must pay it. 
What does a half of 1 per cent interest on $30,000,000,000 of 
bonds mean per year? One hundred and fifty million dollars, 
Therefore, a quarter of 1 per cent means that we must tax the 
people each year $75,000,000 more than we would tax them if the 
interest your bond bore were one-quarter of 1 per cent less than 
the rate of interest it does bear. That is a mathematical propo- 
sition. But because the Government needs large sums of money 
now to carry on this war—and those bonds are to run undoubt- 
edly 20 to 80 years before they will be paid—for the purpose of 
getting $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 a year in the Treasury now 

ach year this extra high rate of interest imposes upon the 
people §150,000,000 n year for all time or until those bonds are 
paid. ; 

Pretty serious proposition when you look at it in that light, 
my friends. Therefore I say if we pass this bill we will make 
more attractive to the purchaser a Government bond bearing 
a lower rate of interest. I believe we could have readily sold a 
nontaxable Government bond down to date as readily at 84 
per cent as we are selling at 44 per cent if they were made 
nontaxable. 

Mr. BORLAND. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it not a fact of this law practically to 
make all early issues of bonds tax free? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; and these bonds, too. 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘There will be $6,000,000,000 of this fourth 


Will the gentleman yield? 


issue? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Perhaps. 
Mr. BORLAND. Now, suppose these $6,000,000,000 were 


bought by a class of people who would be liable to these high 
surtaxes, all of them. Then they would be entitled to go out 
and buy $9,000,000,000 of earlier issues and escape taxation 
on them, 
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Now there are only $10,000,000,000 of the early issues out- 
standing. In other words, it would be possible for the million- 
aire class of this country by absorbing this fourth issue to make 
all the previous issues free from surtaxes which they had in 
their hands. Is not that almost the case? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to the gentleman, your argument 
is that this bill benefits the millionaire and not the mass of the 
people? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; unquestionably. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You are absolutely wrong, so far as my 
judgment goes, my good friend. We are paying high prices for 
everything we consume in the country to-day. Now, who pays 
it, who pays these high prices . 

Mr. BORLAND. The poor people. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Who pays the profits? This new revenue 
law proposes to tax you on your income and me and everybody 
else on their income. Where do you get your income from; that is 
the point. Where do you get your profits from? Where do I get 
my profit; where does the manufacturer and everybody who pro- 
duces something for sale get his profit? He gets it right out of 
the man who buys his product—the consumer. If he does not 
make a profit, he does not pay the tax. If he does make a profit, 
ne 1 8 it from the man who buys the product. Is not that 
right ; 

Mr. BORLAND. Unquestionably. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, who buys the product; who buys the 
beefsteak ; who buys the boots and shoes ; who buys the clothing? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Nobody much now. 

Mr, FORDNEY. Let me give an illustration, Not long ago 
I sat down to the table for dinner one evening. There was u 
delicious beefsteak upon the table costing 50 cents a pound; 
5 pounds, costing $2.50. When I learned the value of this beef- 
steak I had paid for—it was on my own table—I realized that 
all the profit made out of the beefsteak from the time the animal 
was born upon the farm to the time it went on my table I paid 
for it. Did I not? 

Mr. BORLAND. Unquestionably. 

Mr. DECKER. On the whole beef? 

Mr. FORDNEY. On what I ate, what I had, I am speaking 
of a 5-pound beefsteak on my table. Now, I never realized so 
fully before on an article produced in this country and sold to 
the masses of the people that the person who consumes it pays 
all the profits, If I do not make a profit in my business then 
this year I do not have to pay any tax under this law, but if I do 
make a profit it comes out of the people who buy my product. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman will excuse me, we have 
been trying to tell the gentleman that for many years; that under 
a protective tariff the consumer paid all the profits. We have 
tried to educate the gentleman in years gone by. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman ought to know better than 
that. You are an intelligent fellow, I give you credit for being 
intelligent, 

Mr. BORLAND. We have tried to convince the gentleman 
that the consumer paid the freight. 

Mr. FORDNEY. We can not both talk at.once and have the 
stenographer get both arguments. You forced me into an ex- 
planation, and I will tell you where you are in error. You and 
I are engaged in business in this country producing an article of 
the same kind, and we are in competition with each other. Our 
labor costs, our raw material, our taxes, everything else, are ex- 
actly the same. It does not make any difference now what that 
product cost is, you and I are exactly in this country operating 
alike under all conditions that exist here. Now, the gentleman 
has brought in the tariff question, You are, suppose, a foreigner, 
living in China or in Japan. You are producing the same article 
over there that I am producing here, and your labor cost is one- 
fourth of my labor cost, and the labor cost in every article pro- 
duced in the world is at least 90 per cent of its total cost. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] You can undersell me unless 
we have a protective tariff against your cheap-made products. 
That is the difference between foreign competition and our com- 
petition of two men engaged in production in this country. 

Mr. BORLAND, Well, the gentleman is still right on the 
proposition that the consumer pays the freight. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Of course I am right, and the gentleman 
knows it; but he wants to be funny. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would like to have an answer to the ques- 
tion about the bonds. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be pleased to give it. 

Mr, BORLAND. Is it not possible under the issue of the 


fourth liberty loan of $6,000,000,000, by giving the holders of the 
original subscription to that loan the right to go out and buy 
150 per cent of other subscriptions of the earlier bonds, for them 
to go tax free and possibly enable them to buy perhaps over 
$9,000,000 of previous issues and make them tax free? 


1918. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, we must realize—nobody realizes 
it any more so than the Secretary of the Tressury—that in order 
to sell these liberty bonds offered on the 28th of this month we 
must go where the money is in order to find a purchaser. 

Mr. BORLAND rose. b 

Mr. FORD NET. Wait a minute—you have run down an eight- 
day wind-up—and let me answer you, please. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

If you will examine the sales of the first liberty bonds you 
will find that the nverage purchase of bonds in this country was 
less than $100. Millionaires did not get in their work, very 
much to your dissatisfaction. The masses of the people pur- 
chased those bonds and are going to purchase the majority of 
these bonds, too; but they must be largely sold to the banks of 
this country, and the banks peddle them out to their customers— 
to the average man. But they must be sold readily and quickly 
in order to let our Government obtain money to support our 
boys on the battle field. I do not care whether it is a poor man 
or millionaire that puts his money in the Government bonds. 
The millionaire is just as much entitled to a fair deal as any- 
body else if he will put up his money to help this Government 
win this great war. I have no prejudice against the million- 
alre 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is right about that; but I 
wanted to call his attention to the fact that his theory that an 
Government bonds ought to be tax free is going to be realized, 
practically, under this bill, because this bill is going to make the 
earlier issues of bonds go to par and perhaps more than par. 
That is the purpose. It is going to do that, and make the sub- 
- scribers to the fourth loan go out and buy 90 per cent of their 
subscriptions from the first loan. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you purchase some of these fourth lib- 
erty loan bonds, it makes it possible for you to go out and pur- 
chase from other bondholders some of the former issues of 
bonds and then be exempt from those taxes. But the real 
purpose of the bill, my good friend, is not to aid you in giving 
you a profit by going out and purchasing bonds that have 
already been disposed of by the Government, but to make it pos- 
sible for this Government to sell this new issue. That is the 
purpose of the loan, 

Mr. BORLAND. That is the main purpose, but that will 
not be the effect of it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I win. 

Mr. HASTINGS. You may have already discussed it, but if 
so, I did not hear it. I wanted to have the gentleman's 
opinion of the effect of the limitation of two years upon the 
exemption, or partial exemption, of these bonds from taxation 
after the termination of the war. Does the gentleman think 
that is time enough to have any appreciable effect upon the 
price of these bonds? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; it will have an appreciable effect; but 
the time is not long enough to suit me. I would rather have 
no limitation at all. But let me tell you that we are saving 
something in order to make this bond sale attractive. 

If your honse were on fire and you knew you could not save 
it, but could save something in the house, you would save all 
you could. Therefore, I am heartily in favor of this bill, because 
it goes part way toward my views of a nontaxable Government 
bond. And I do hope if this becomes a law and those bonds are 
sold, making the limitation two years, that before the expira- 
tion of those two years conditions will so prevail that we will 
think and see that it is wise to extend the time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In view of the fact that is acknowledged 
by everyone that even after the war is over we will have to 
raise, say, four or five billions of dollars annually, the gentle- 
man does not hope to have any of these bonds paid off within 
the near future? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And I want to say now that while I have 
not given it the thought the gentleman from Michigan has, I do 
not believe that two years’ exemption after the termination of 
this war is a sufficient length of time to have any appreciable 
effect upon the sale of these bonds. 

Mr. FORDNEY. But the department recommended the time 
limit be the 8ist of December of the year following the year 
in which peace is declared between our Government and Ger- 
many, and the committee made it a flat period of two years. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Just a moment. Of course everyone when 
they go to buy bonds will say these are exempt from taxation, 
but the very next question that will arise in their mind is as 
to how long they will be exempt. If this war should terminate 
this year, they would be exempt from taxation for only two or 
two and one-half years, and, in my judgment, not a sufficient 


length of time to make the bonds 
market. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am going to try at the November election 
to come back to this House for two years more. I hope the gen- 
tleman does also. I hope all men who agree with me in that view 
will come back here, so that at the proper time we can extend 
that time and make those bonds more attractive in the hands of 
our people. 

Mr. HASTINGS. We both agree on that. Each of us wants 
to come back. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Is it not a fact that this bill makes the bonds 
more attractive to the men of large incomes than it does to those 
of small incomes? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; it does not make them more attractive 
to one man than another when the holding is above $5,000, be- 
cause under existing law those bonds are exempt from taxes up 
to $5,000. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will yield, I will give him 
an example. Suppose A and B, each with $100,000 invested in 
interest-bearing securities drawing 4} per cent. A has a large 
income of a million dollars, Under the present law A pays a 
surtax, but B, with no income in excess of $5,000, pays none. 
A, with the $1,000,000 income, would, under the proposed reve- 
nue bill, pay 60 per cent surtax. Change the investment into 
Government bonds; B, the one with the small income, gets no 
additional exemption, but A, the one with the million income, 
gets his exemption and is not required to pay the 60 per cent 
surtax, amounting to $2,550, on his $4,250 interest on the 
$100,000 investment which he would have to pay if income from 
other sources. A has the benefit of $2,550 over B. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, if you go to the extreme, you can say 
2 5 a man with $1,000 yearly income has an exemption of 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am leaving that out. 

Mr. FORDNEY. When a man is exempt from taxes he does 
not pay any tax, whereas a man with a larger income, no mat- 
ter from what source that income is derived, pays a tax in ac- 
cordance with the amount of his income. If his income is more 
than another, he is taxed more. 

Here is a copy of the new law. Let me call your attention to 
the difference between the tax on the man with a small income 
and the tax on the man with a large income. This is important 
both to the gentleman from Iowa and to the other gentlemen 
who have been listening to the gentleman’s argument and mine. 
We start in now and the law puts a 2 per cent surtax upon 
incomes from $5,000 to $7,500, and 3 per cent on the next $2,500, 
and then 5 per cent, and 7 per cent, and 10 per cent, and 15 per 
cent, and 20 per cent, and 25 per cent, and 30 per cent, and 85 
per cent, and 40 per cent, and 46 per cent, and 48 per cent, and 
50 per cent, and 52 per cent, and 54 per cent, and 56 per cent, 
and 58 per cent, and 60 per cent, and 65 per cent on large in- 
comes. Those are graduations in the surtax that must be paid. 
The greater the man’s income the greater the percentage of tax 
he pays. The committee has taken that into consideration. 

Suppose you had $5,000 income. The question before the 
committee was how much tax can such a man pay and still have 
sufficient to support himself and his family. We agreed upon a 
certain sum. Now, suppose a man had $10,000 income. We 
figured it in a similar way. And if a man had $1,000,000 income 
we figured he could pay more tax, even half of that sum in taxes, 
and still have half a million left if he is very careful in buying 
the ordinary grade of beefsteak instead of the high-priced beef- 
steak, and so on up, he could survive. [Laughter.] The more 
the income is the more the tax we take from him. I think that 
is an equitable and just way of grading this surtax. The man 
with a million-dollar income will pay a high income tax. That 
is the difference between a tax imposed upon the poor man and 
the tax imposed upon the rich man by this law. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But the fact remains that the man with the 
income of less than $5,000 pays no surtax. He gets no benefit 
from the investment in these bonds; but the one with a million 
dollars invested gets the benefit of 60 per cent, which makes a 
difference of $2,550. That is the difference between a man 
with a small income and a man with a large income. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The man who pays the tax is the man to be 
benefited by the removal of the tax, of course. I have never 
found a living soul yet who wrote me about this matter that 
said: “I am satisfied with the tax rate.” Everyone pointed 
out the objection to the law and said: “I am willing to pay my 
tax; but for God’s sake put it on the other man and not on me,” 
I have never found anybody yet who wants to be taxed. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I did not raise that question. The gentle- 
man was explaining the bill. 


go up very much in the 
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Mr. FORDNEY. - I know; but you were arguing this: That 
this law will benefit the rich man and not the poor man. The 
rich man is giving very liberally to run this war, as everybody 
else is, both. rich and poor. It was stated on the floor of this 
House last year that this war was a poor man’s fight and not a 
rich man's fight. The rich man’s son was said to be at home 
and the poor man’s son was said to be in the war. That was a 
great injustice to the rich men of the country. The rich man’s 
son is over there doing his part, just the same as any other. 
They are all there, the rich and the poor alike, brothers, fight- 
ing side by side, regardless of their wealth, regardless of their 
education, regardless of their homes ties and their home cus- 
toms. They are all there. They are all interested in the win- 
ning of this war, and it is your duty and my duty, my friends, 
to raise the necessary sums of money to support them over 
there, and support the rich man's son as well as the poor man's 
son, and we are doing it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I object to having the statement apply to my 
question, because it has nothing to do with it. I am simply 
pointing out the faet that there is an inequality here in favor 
of the man with the million-dollar income. There is a differen- 
tial of $2,550, which may be proper and necessary. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Pardon me. The poor man is exempt. This 
law proposes to exempt everybody under the same conditions. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. If you please, it does not quite do that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It does, up to $80,000, If their purchases 
of these various issues of bonds are of a certain percentage, 
they are exempt; otherwise they are not exempt. 
` Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am ready for a vote on this 
bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
ine five minutes? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. Will the gentleman let me yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNon] first? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNBEY. I yield such time as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] wishes. 

Mr. CANNON. I want a little time before I die, but I am 
not on the committee. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield first to the gentleman from Illinois 
such time as he desires, and then I will yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest that we begin to read the bill un- 
der the fiye-minute rule, and then these gentlemen will haye an 
opportunity. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to yield time to the gentleman from 
Ohio and the gentleman from Illinois, who requested it, and 
then we can read the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Very well. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I have much 
of a message to submit to the committee. I will acknowledge 
now that what I do not know about gathering revenue would 
make a large volume. [Laughter.] 

But this is the condition we are in: The 8} per cent bond, 
under the first authorization of bonds and the first drive, was 
free of tax, and is free to-day by virtue of that legislation— 
free from any possible tax except alone the inheritance tax. I 
am right about that. Nobody contradicts that. Those bonds 
were readily sold. Then came the second issue, and the third, 
and the fourth, and this is legislation for the fifth. 

Mr. WELTY. ‘This is the fourth. 

Mr. CANNON. What is this bill? The gentleman from 
Ohio says “the fourth.” We have had the fourth, as I under- 
stand it. * 

Mr. WELTY. No; this is the fourth. 

Mr. CANNON, Very well; concede that this is the fourth. 
It does not change what I want to say. Very well. We have 
had four acts, and this will be the fifth. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This is the fifth act but the fourth loan. 

Mr. GARNER, This is preparing for the fourth liberty loan, 
but it will be the fifth act passed by Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. So be it; it does not change the principle of 
what I wanted to say. 

There was no trouble about selling the 34 per cent bond, be- 
eause the good faith of the Government was pledged that that 
bond never should be taxed by the Federal Government or by 
State or any other taxing power, save alone that when a man 
died the interest upon the bond should be reached by an in- 
heritance-tax provision. Now, it has run along, and you say 
that bonds are not subject to the normal tax. Was that writ- 
ten into the law, that they should not be subject to the normal 
tax? I want to find out. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


Mr, GARNER, This much must be said, that when it was 
made subject to the surtax it was not subject to any other tax; 
and therefore, by not providing that it should be subject to any 
other tax, it can only be subject to the surtax. 

Mr. KITCHIN, All the acts authorizing a bond issue exempt 
the liberty bonds from the normal tax. In other words, the first 
liberty bonds are exempted from all taxes. The second and 
third liberty bonds are subject only to the surtaxes, excess- 
profits taxes, and, of course, the State taxes, and this bill pro- 
poses to add to the excess-profits tax the war-profits tax. So all 
are exemped from the normal tax. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] that this is not an authorization of 
bonds, but to help sell the bonds already authorized, and in the 
act authorizing the sale of the bonds the proyision is that they 
shall be subject only to the excess-profits tax, and now the war- 
profits tax, the surtax, and State taxes. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says that this act standing by 
itself is not to authorize the sale of bonds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No, 

Mr, CANNON. But it puts a change of the law on the bonds 
that have heretofore been authorized. 

Mr, GARNER. It kind of sugars them up, so as to make them 
more attractive. 

Mr, KITCHIN. The bonds that we are going to offer in the 
fourth liberty loan are already authorized, and under the au- 
thorization they are exempt from the normal tax and subject to 
the surtaxes and excess-profits taxes, except that they have an 
exemption of $5,000. The gentleman from Illinois will remember 
that he was the author of that. 

Mr, CANNON. I recollect. = 

Mr. KITCHIN. And this bill proposes a further exemption to 
those bonds authorized in the former act, which will be offered 
for sale in this coming liberty-bond campaign. : 

Mr. CANNON. I understand; and the bonds are to bear 4} 
per cent interest. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the same interest. 

Mr. CANNON. There is no change in the legislation to that 
extent. Now, these identical bonds are to-day worth 94 cents 
on the dollar, and this legislation proposes to make a provision 
that it is hoped will enable us to sell $6,000,000,000 of the bonds. 
God knows that if it will, I am for it. I am for it whether it 
will or will not; but it seems to me that the 3} per cent bonds tax 
free, free from all taxation, had the easiest and quickest sale. 
I believe that if you were by legislation to authorize the issue 
of a 33 per cent bond absolutely tax free, with the privilege to 
the Government of paying it at the end of five or six years, and 
with the further provision that the Government must absolutely 
pay the principal at the end of 30 years, 40 years, or 50 years, 
that bond would sell at par, having the option to pay any or all 
of the 33 per cent bonds at any time after five years. . 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CANNON. I will be glad to. 

Mr, GARNER. Undoubtedly it would sell at par to gentle- 
men whose incomes exceed $50,000 a year, but no man whose 
income was less than $50,000 a year could buy that bond in 
competition with the 44 per cent bond. It would be only the 
rich man who could buy that bond, and none of the great masses 
of the people could afford to buy it when they could invest their 
money in 4} per cent interest bonds and have to pay no surtax. 

Mr. CANNON.. That would be largely cured by enlarging the 
$5,000 exemption that we now have. I had the honor to offer 
that amendment, and if there be any honor in it the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcu1n] had the honor to accept it. 
That was done for the purpose of popularizing the bond. Now, 
if it needs further popularizing to protect the poor man, increase 
the amount of the exemption to $10,000 or $15,000. That will 
take care of the moderately well-off man. But the gentleman 
says the rich man; that we are after his scalp. Well, I am 
willing to take his scalp if we can do better for a hundred 
million people than we can without taking his scalp. But we 
injure ourselves when we undertake to tax what you call the 
rich man, and the rich man that you want to get at is not going 
to take a large amount of the bonds under this bill. Perhaps 
if he had a large family he might distribute them around. Is 
the limit $80,000 under the proposed bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; including the $5,000 atready exempted, 
and if they come within the terms of that provision it is pos- 
sible for them to have $80,000 exempt. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, here is a rich man. He can buy $80,000 
in round numbers for himself, and he can buy $80,000 more for 
his wife, and for each of his two daughters, and for each 
son-in-law, and for each of his grandchildren, can he not? 

Mr. GARNER. Not under this bill. 

Mr, CANNON, Why not? 
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Mr. GARNER. Not unless each one of them owns that pro- 
portion of all these bonds and the record shows it. But aside 
from the question of the rich man, I direct attention to one 
feature of the gentleman's theory that it seems to me is not 
economically sound. If we are correctly informed there are 
less than $240,000,000,000 of property in the United States of 
all kinds. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. There are now about $15,000,000,000 worth of 
property not subject to taxation. If you add to that $25,000,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000,000 of untaxable bonds, you will have one- 
fifth or one-fourth of all the property in the country exempt from 
taxation. That makes the gentleman’s farm and my farm have 
to bear that other one-fourth extra to take the place of what 
goes tax free. I do not think that is good economic policy. 

Mr. CANNON, Your farm and my farm are getting off pretty 
easy from the standpoint of taxation, as far as that is concerned, 
and so are our neighbors. I say that when the 4 per cent bonds 
that were placed on the market during the administration of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, when John Sherman was Secretary of 
the Treasury, were disposed of, nobody supposed that he could 
ever borrow money at 4 per cent. We had paid 5, 6, and 7.3, and 
we owed a pretty large amount of money. We had 30,000,000 
people when that indebtedness was incurred, with less than 
$20,000,000,000 of wealth. I think the wealth was $16,000,- 
000,000 in 1860; that was the total wealth of the country, North 
and South, East and West, 

John Sherman believed he could borrow the money at 4 per 
cent. The country laughed at him, and he was laughed at on 
the floor of the House and the floor of the Senate. It was not 
believed that he could do it, but he had the option to sell the 
bonds and redeem the obligations of the Government as written 
in the law. There were the ten-forties, the five-twenties, and 
others that did not run quite so long. He put the bonds upon 
the market and sold them, and he did redeem the obligations. 
They made those 4 per cent bonds available for bank circula- 
tion and they sold as high at one time as 134. Gentlemen all 
recollect that. 

My notion is that a security that any citizen of the United 
States owns should be like unto the dollar, it should be at par. 
Now, gentlemen, talk about giving the Secretary of the Treasury 
or the President power to do certain things, among which is 
to prohibit the sale of these bonds that are to be issued when 
this bill is enacted into law. In my opinion that weakens and 
does not strengthen the sale of the bonds. Everybody knows 
that many of our good people who own farms, who are patriotic, 
mortgaged the farms or borrowed from the bank and bought 
‘bonds. They were patriotic and thought it was a fair invest- 
ment, besides the bonds being nontaxable. They did not stop 
to ask about them, they knew that a bond is a bond and a dol- 
lar is a dollar. It is a bond of $100 whether it be in the hands 
of the rich man or the hands of the poor man. If it be at par 
it is worth 100 cents on the dollar. If it is only worth 94 cents 
on the dollar at 43 per cent, I fear we will have trouble in put- 
ting them on the market. You endeavor to relieve them from 
that trouble by enabling those who own now, who can buy or 
borrow to purchase bonds at 44 per cent, and under the provi- 
sions of the proposed law a man can get $80,000 which he or 
his wife may have. There has not to be a good deal of gather- 
ing up before this will amount to a great deal. 

We have had laws, if I read the history aright, in force in 
other nations in the world where they made it a criminal offense 
‘for anybody to refuse to receive the money of the country. And 
yet the money became absolutely worthless. You can not regu- 
late these matters by compelling people to buy bonds or to sell 
bonds, but you can so legislate that the bonds, whether in the 
hands of the poor or the rich, are of equal value in the hands 
of either. 

But you say we are never going to get out from under this 
joad. Good Heavens! At the close of the Civil War the South 
was bankrupt, its notes worthless, its negro property gone, its 
tand depreciated in value, its debts repudiated—never paid and 
never will be paid—its population poor; the North, with an 
enormous debt, with the soldiers to take care of, costing be- 
tween five and six billion to care for them; and yet, in spite of 
nll that, that thirty-one millions of population that we had has 
grown into 110,000,000 population and a great development has 
come, and we are worth, as the gentleman said a moment ago, 
two hundred and forty billions. One man in a speech the other 
day said that the wealth of the United States was $260,000,000,- 
000. I am inclined to think that it is at least $240,000,000,000, 
as against the $16,000,000,000 we had at the close of the Civil 
War, with our great obligations. 
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As I have said before, we have just scratched this country. 
We have got to win out in this great contest to preserve our 
country and the freedom of our citizens. We have got to enable 
the citizen, whether he be rich or poor, to receive his reward 
fer his labor; and the more efficient his labor is, the better for 
him. You have got to take care of the lunatics. Now, I am 
not getting personal as to some organization—I do not mean 
you Democrats in this country [laughter]—but we have got to 
take care of ourselves and then take care of them, rather than 
they take care of us. I honestly believe—and if I had the 
power I would enact the legislation—I would authorize the 
issue of these bonds at 34 per cent interest, tax free from any- 
body, with the privilege of paying them in three or five years 
after the close of the war, so that if it was five years, with the 
privilege of paying them, in whole or in part, at any time in 50 
years, I believe they would be at par; I believe they would be 
taken and always remain at par or at a premium, and if at a 
premium the bonds could be refunded at a lower rate of interest 
than 33 per cent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] such time as he desires. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire only a few 
moments to say a word or two in supplement of what has been 
said by those favoring the passage of this bill. To my mind, 
it is wise legislation and its passage as speedily as possible is 
not only desirable but essential. No one, of course, will dispute 
the proposition that perhaps the most important thing that 
we have to do here in Congress is to see to it that the forthcoming 
liberty-bond issues are successful. At the very least we will 
have to finance the cost of the war during the current year 
twice as much by bonds as by taxation. At least two-thirds 
of the money must come from the sale of bonds. It is, there- 
fore, in the highest degree essential that the next issue and 
other issues thereafter shall find a ready market. As I remem- 
ber it, 4,000,000 people subscribed to the first liberty loan, 
9,000,000 to the second, and 17,000,000 to the last, and it is my 
hope and my conviction that not less than 25,000,000 American 
citizens will subscribe to the forthcoming liberty loan. But, 
gentlemen, even if every one of 25,000,000 people bought a $100 
liberty bond, we would have less than one-half of what it is 
necessary toraise. In other words, we must look less to the num- 
ber of persons who are to buy these bonds than to their ability. 
to buy them and their desirability as an investment. With the 
surtaxes as high as they are under the revenue bill which we 
are now considering it is, in my judgment, in the highest degree 
doubtful whether, without offering some added inducement to 
people of wealth or of a reasonable amount of wealth to buy 
these bonds, they will buy them. Had I been in the place of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] when ‘the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Havucen] asked him the question whether 
this bill is in the interest of the rich man I would have frankly, 
said yes. It is to this extent: It will be a greater temptation 
to a man who has to pay a high surtax to buy bonds if this 


bill is enacted than it will be a temptation to the poor man.“ 


That is true. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I did not raise the question with a view of: 
I wanted simply to point out that it was 


criticizing the bill. 
necessary to do the very thing that we are doing, to offer an in- 
ducement so as to dispose of the bonds. 

Mr. LONG‘VORTH. Precisely. I understood the gentleman’s 
position, and therefore I should have answered his question 
with frankness. It is necessary under existing conditions to 
offer a greater inducement to men of large means to buy these 
bonds than exists under the present law. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? t 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. k 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman believe that sufficient in- 


ducement is here offered, and that these bonds will sell even 


to the rich with this inducement? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman asks me a very difficult 
question. 

Mr. TILSON. That is the thing that is bothering most of us. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I admit to the gentleman that it is a 
guess entirely. If I had had my way, as I said in my speech 
the other day on the revenue bill, I would have cheerfully voted 
to exempt bonds forever from taxation to as high an amount 
as $25,000. This bill does not go so far as that. It exempts 
$30,000 plus $45,000 of bonds already issued and outstanding 
for two years after the war. That may or may not be sufficient 
inducement. My guess is that it will be. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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| Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Following up the question of the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON ], it is the gentleman’s belief that 
with the limitations of this bill there is a much better chance 
to sell 86,000 000,000 worth of bonds than there would be if 
we should not enact this measure? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is my deliberate judgment that if we 
do not enact this measure it will be difficult to sell the next 
issue of liberty bonds under the proposed system of high sur- 
taxes in the revenue bill now under consideration. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is exactly my judgment and the judg- 
ment of a great many men that I have talked to. Something like 
we are doing in this measure must be done in order to sueceed 
in the sale of this next lot of bonds. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I entirely agree with the gentleman 
that this measure is essential to the success of the coming lib- 
erty loan. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Is not the proposition just this: We must 
either increase the rates of interest or offer an inducement. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is exactly the point I was coming 
to. Under existing conditions there are three ways of making 
the liberty bond more attractive as an investment than it now 
is, One is to raise the rate of interest, another is to raise the 
normal tax on incomes, and the other to proceed as we are doing 
in this bill and exempt bonds from taxation to a certain extent. 
I think it is universally agreed that it would be inadvisable at 
this time to increase the rate above 4} per cent. Of course, it is 
to the interest of this country to have the rate as low as pos- 
sible, consistent with keeping the bonds somewhere near par, 
and providing a ready sale for them. 

I listened with great attention to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CAnnon] on the question whether it 
would be wise to sell a 34 per cent bond free of all taxation. 
I agreed with that view for some time, but the more I have 
thought it over the more I have become convinced that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] is right when he says that it 
would be inadvisable to add very greatly to the amount of prop- 
erty of this country which is free from all taxation. Therefore, 
if we are to keep these bonds as the law now provides, at 4} 
per cent, subject to the surtax, we must do something to relieve 
them in some other way than adding to the rate of interest. 
In the new revenue bill, which is now before the House, we have 
gone some distance in the direction of making these bonds at- 
‘tractive by raising the normal tax from 4 per cent to 12 per 
cent. I would have been glad, as I stated the other dny, to vote 
for a 15 per cent or even a little higher normal tax, because I 
think that would have had a very favorable effect upon the bond 
market, But as Congress has refused so far to go higher, at 
least as the revenue bill now before us carries a normal tax of 
only 12 per cent and very high surtaxes, I am convinced that the 

only thing to do is to proceed in the direction we are proceed- 
ing in this bill. 

Now, gentlemen, the credit for this method of making at- 
tractive the sale of liberty bonds belongs, not to the Treasury 
Department, who has suggested it at this time, but to niy very 
.dear friend, the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon]. [Applause.}] It was the gentleman from Illinois 
who offered the amendment to the last bond bill exempting 
$10,000 worth of bonds from taxation. The House in its wis- 
dom cut that amount to $5,000, and now we are proposing in 
the line suggested by the gentleman from Illinois to raise that 
e-emption to $30,000. It is the only way, gentlemen, we can 
make these bonds attractive, except by raising the rate of in- 
terest, or by raising the normal tax, and it is all we have before 
us to-day. I say unhesitatingly it is a thing that Congress 
should do, and as speedily as possible. 

Mr. SNYDER, Suppose we should decide to raise the rate of 
interest. What effect does the gentleman think it would have 
upon the bonds already below par now? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, in the case of most of the 
bonds already issued provision is made that they may be con- 
verted into bonds bearing a higher rate of interest. 

Mr. SNYDER. What would happen as to the loss that has 
aleady occurred on those bonds? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I assume that the bonds now outstand- 
‘ing would be immediately converted into those bearing the 
higher rate of interest, and it would have no effect. 

Mr. PLATT. The last issue of bonds were unconvertible— 
the 42 per cent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is true; the gentleman is correct. 
It would rather tend to depreciate those bonds. 

Mr. SNYDER. Exactly what I thought. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is correct about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any estimate been made by the Treas- 
ury officials as to the amount of taxes that will be exempt from 


taxation by exempting the bonds of the second, third, and fourth 
issues under the exemption provided in this bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I asked that exact question of the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Leffingwell, and he said 
it was utterly impossible to estimate. In the first place no one 
can tell how these bonds may be distributed among the men 
paying high surtaxes, and for that and other reasons it was 
utterly impossible to estimate, but the Treasury Department 
believed that not much revenue will be lost. That, though, is 
a guess. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, every one will concede that some 
revenue will be lost, because undoubtedly a great amount of 
these bonds to-day are being held by persons in amounts above 
$5,000 which are liable to pay surtaxes, and they are going to 
be free from taxation during the period of the war and for two 
years thereafter. The very purpose of this bill is to free thuse 
bonds from the surtaxes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No one can tell just how many more 
bonds than the $30,000 will be bought. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the supposititious case suggested by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bonnanp] is true that we are 
going to enable one and one-half times worth of other bonds to 
be exempted, why the total amount of prior issues might be 
thereby ‘relieved from taxation; but, of course, that is a rash 


guess. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems certain some revenue will be 
lost, but the Treasury Department believes it will be compara- 
tively insignificant. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Would the gentleman enlarge a 
little more fully on the second proposition in regard to the nor- 
mal tax, as to how that would affect in the encouragement of the 
sale of the fourth loan? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Gladly. 
stands these bonds are not subject to the normal tax but only 
to the surtax, and therefore it is axiomatic that the higher the 
normal tax and the less the surtax the more attractive the bond 
is to the man who has to pay the surtax. In England, for in- 
stance, I am told and believe, one of the reasons they have been 
so successful with their bond issues is that, having the same 
law we have providing that the income from bonds is subject to 
a surtax with a normal tax of 30 per cent and a maximum sur- 
tax of only about 50 per cent, their bonds are a very attractive 
investment to the man who is liable to the surtax. jl 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do. i 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Did the Treasury Department 
or anybody representing the Treasury suggest the embarruss- 
ment that the Treasury had in the competition they have en- 
countered between Government bonds and the bonds of the Farm 
Loan Association? Those bonds bear a rate of 53 per cent and 
are free from taxation, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No. So far as I know, no suggestion te 
that regard has been made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They are selling now at about 0 
per cent above par, the farm-loan bonds. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They are free from taxation, free of an 
taxation whatever, but of course technically they are not . 
States bonds; they are not Government bonds. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, The advertisement of the nsso-' 
ciation or the company that took over their sale says that they, 
are being secured along with Government securities, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. - Undoubtedly, but technically they are not 
Government bonds. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Well, did the Treasury 3 
ment indicate that they propose to ask for a modification of the 
law in respect to those bonds? j 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They did not, so far as I am advised 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. While the law stands as it des 
now they will be a more attractive bond than any other bond 
now issued by the Government? | 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That might very well be. The same is 
true of certain classes of municipal bonds. That is one of the 
reasons why we have in the revenue bill provided, though I 
admit a doubt as to its constitutionality, for a tax on municipal | 
bonds hereafter issued, because these municipal bonds to-day, | 
not being subject to an income tax or to a surtax, may possess 
an undue advantage as compared with the obligations of the 
United States. 4 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. Was any effort made to work out in tabular 


form what 4 per cent or 44 per cent would net to the high surtax 
payers, where the income tax is taxable over 50 per cent? Taking 
out the normal income, there will be cases, of course, where the, 
bond would net only 2 per cent. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. I win have to answer the gentleman in 
this way: Under the Jaw as it exists to-day, if I remember the 
figures correctly, and I calculated them myself, the 4} per cent 
bond will be worth no more than the 34 per cent bond to the man 
who has an income of about $35,000. 

Mr. PLATT. When you get above that 

Mr. LONGWORTH. When you get above $35,000 the 44 per 
cent bonds, as the income rises, become less valuable as an 
investment than the 3} per cent bonds. That is the main rea- 
son that the 3} to-day is at par and the 4} is below par. 

Mr. PLATT. When you get into the higher brackets of the 
surtax, the municipal bonds that we have of 4 or 5 per cent are 
tax free, as compared with United States bonds. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under the law as it exists to-day, I 
imagine that a rich man with a million-dollar income would 
not net 2 per cent from the 4} bonds. I admit I am guess- 
ing, because I have not the figures before me. He can get 5 
and 6 per cent from municipal bonds, and it is putting a pretty 
high tax on such a man's patriotism to ask him to buy very 
largely of liberty bonds. 

Mr. PLATT. That is the whole question. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. When it is only looked upon from the 
investment side. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
How does the time stand as between the gentlemen? I under- 
stood the gentleman from North Carolina was entitled to one 
hour and the gentleman from Michigan to one hour. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Michigan has not used 
his hour, and I asked him to permit me to yield 10 minutes, be- 
cause we would save that much time under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to the bill 
and shall vote for it; but on the question that was raised this 
afternoon I should like to read an extract from the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, which is published by the Federal Reserve Board 
here in Washington. The extract which I shall read is in the 
March issue, and it covers the question of foreign exchange. It 
says: : 


Proposals to have Federal reserve banks engage actively in foreign- 
exchange business at the present time, or to provide some other govern- 
mental mechanism for furnishing foreign exchange, have been under 
consideration during the past month, and the board has taken the view 
that such steps are not now advisable. It is further the opinion of the 
board that until the present abnormal conditions disappear it can not 
be determined precisely what machinery will be required with reference 
to the foreign-exchange problem beyond the facilities provided by ex- 
isting banking arrangements. In times of peace the foreign-exchange 
business is highiy competitive. Ordinarily in dealings between coun- 
tries having a definitely established monetary standard there are no 
violent fluctuations in foreign-exchange rates, the controlling factors in 
adjusting balances being the ruling interest rates and the cost of ship- 
ping gold, the higher value of money attracting foreign funds into the 
debtor country for temporary or permanent investment, thereby obvi- 
ating the necessity of sending gold. Just now, however, with the world 
at war, the foreign-exchange business is very much unsettled and is 
attended by great risks, because freedom in the operation of practically 
all the forces normally regulating foreign-exchance fluctuations has been 
eliminated. Embargoes on gold in force in practically all leading coun- 
tries make it impossible to stabilize exchange rates in the ordinary 
manner through gold shipments, shipments of goods have been re- 
stricted to the minimum, and a free exchange of securities is hampered 
by 3 on the ng of the banks and the people by political 
considerations, and by the wish of the investing classes to keep their 
savings at the disposal of their respective Governments. 

It has been urged that American dollar exchange should not be at a 
discount in any country with which trade relations result in balances 
in favor of the United States; but it should be remembered that Eng- 
land, France, and Italy are buying heavily in neutral countries, and 
Great Britain is sustaining the price of sterling in New York by pur- 
chasing sterling bills in the New York market on a basis of 4.76%; for 
cables. ‘his rate is about 2 per cent below the normal parity. It is 
obvious that with the rates of exchange between London and New York 
fairly well “stabilized,” dollar exchange in neutral countries must 
move in harmony with the rates of exchange of sterling in neutral 
countries. X 

The discount to which the American dollar is subject in Spanish- 
speaking countries has been cited as the cause of loss to the United 
States. When, however, we recall that this country is selling to Spain 
more goods than it is buying from that country a different conclusion 
may be reached. While it 8 be felt that the prices on imported 
articles are increased through the rise of foreign exchange rates, such 
as within recent months has been characteristic of our trade with 
Spain, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, it must 
be conceded that if such be the case our export trade with these coun- 
tries may profit in a corresponding way ; and in many cases our exports 
exceed our imports. Consideration must be given also to the kinds and 

uantities of goods which enter into the establishment of the balance. 
‘or instance, coats quotations in the Barcelona market, taken 
from the España Economica y Firanciera, show that while in June, 
1914, a 500-pound bale of American middling fair cotton could buy in 
Barcelona 126 gallons of Andalusian superior olive oll, it would buy 
163 gallons of the same grade of oil in the same market early in No- 
vember, 1917 Our cotton produced for us, therefore, a relatively 
larger purchasing power than the sale of an equal amount would have 
yielded in former years. It resulted in a greater credit balance than 
n the past, and this balance, to the extent that it was not settled in 
goods, was paid us by Spain in foreign exchanges, such as sterling and 
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francs, which we purchased at a discount larger than that affecting 
the dollar, so that the nominal Joss on the American dollar did not 
hurt our purchasing power in trade with Spain or the interests of our 
country as a whole. 


And what is true of cotton, used as an illustration, is true 
of any other article that we export. Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
Federal Reserve Board took that position at that time. That 
was the position of Gov. Harding when he appeared before the 
committee in consideration of the Owen bill, which is a different 
proposition from the one in this bill. This bill does not propose 
to let the Federal Reserve Board require the Federal reserve 
banks to do anything or give the Federal Reserve Board au- 
thority, but gives the whole authority to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. If the Secretary of the Treasury is willing to take 
it, I am willing as I have comfidence in both his ability and 
integrity. We have already made arrangements through the 
State Department with Argentina by which Argentina under- 
takes to settle the bills we owe to merchants in Argentina by, 
paying the money to the Argentine ambassador, and he, in turn, 
under that agreement deposits it with the Federal reserve 
bank in New York and gets a gold credit, with the pledge of 
Argentina that she will not remove that gold until after the war 
is over. 

Gov. Harding advises me this afternoon that he approves the 
pending provision. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
question. 

Mr. WINGO. I wish I could yield to the gentleman, but my 
time has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That until the expiration of two years after the 
date of the termination of the war between the United States and the 
Imperial German Government, fixed by proclamation of the President— 

1) The interest on an amount of bonds of the fourth liberty loan 
the ore of which does not exceed $30,000, owned by any individual, 
partnership, association, or corporation, shall be exempt from graduated 
additional income taxes, commonly known s surtaxes, and excess-profits 
and war-profits taxes, now or hereafter imposed by the United States, 
upon the income or profits of individuals, partnerships, associations, or 
corporations ; 

(2) The interest received after January 1, 1918, on an amount of 
bonds of the first party. loan converted, dated either November 15, 
1917, or May 9, 1918, the second liberty loan, converted and uncon- 
verted, and the third liberty loan, the principal of which does not ex- 
ceed $45,000 in the aggregate, owned by any individual, partnership, 
association. or corporation, shall be exempt from such taxes: Provided, 
however, That no owner of such bonds shall be entitled to such exemp- 
tion in respect to the interest on an aggregate principal amount of 
such bonds exceeding one and one-half times the ik ie goes amount of 
bonds of the fourth liberty loan originally subscribed for by such 
owner and still owned by him at the date of his tax return; and 

(3) The interest on an amount of bonds, the principal of which does 
not exceed $30,000, owned by any individual, partnership, association, 
or corporation, issued upon conversion of 3} per cent bonds of the 
first liberty loan in the exercise of any privilege arising as a conse- 

uence of the issue of bonds of the fourth liberty loan, shall be exempt 
rom such taxes. 

The exemptions 8 in this section shall be in addition to the 
exemption provided in section 7 of the second liberty-bond act in 
ree to the interest on an amount of bonds and certificates, author- 
i by such act and amendments thereto, the principal of which does 
not exceed in the aggregate 85.000. and in addition to all other exemp- 
tions provided in the second liberty-bond act. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Krrcmty: Page 1, line 5, after the word 
“ Government ” and the comma, insert the word “ as,” 

Mr. KITCHIN. So that it will read, “as fixed by proclama- 
tion of the President.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
out the last word. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, I think that the pro- 
visions of this section will stimulate the purchase of bonds to 
a considerable degree among those who are able to purchase 
an amount which will add to their surtax. The members of the 
committee will observe that the benefits of this exemption are 
only given to those who purchase a certain portion of the fourth 
liberty loan. It will tend to stimulate purchases of the 
fourth loan by making exempt not only the portion of that 
loan that is so purchased, but also one and a half times that 


The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 


I would like to ask the gentleman a 


\ 


The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
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amount of other bonds that have been purchased of the liberty 
loans, 

There is one provision in the new revenue bill which I think 
will tend to stimulate the purchase of bonds which has not 
been noticed in the discussion thus far. The bonds issued 
since the first liberty loan are subject to the surtax and also 
to the excess-profits tax and war-profits tax, as provided by 

the terms of the second liberty loan act. Under the new revenue 
bil! individuals and copartnerships are taken out from under 
the excess-profits taxes. If this provision is kept in the bill 
and I think it will be when it goes on from this body to another 
body—the effect will be to exempt all Government bonds from 
excess-profits taxes, except these held by corporations—and 
very few are so held, Of course, the amount of excess-profits 
taxes which could be levied against them when held by indi- 
viduals could not be very large in any event, but this provision 
seems to have troubled a good many parties in buying liberty 
bonds, and I think that incidentally the effect of the provisions 
of the revenue bill will be favorable in that direction. 

After all, the real instrumentality, the real moving purpose 
in buying these bonds, must be the patriotism of the party 
who is buying them. If he is a wealthy man, his surtax will 
run up to an extent that will cause, as the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. LoxewortH] stated, a very low rate of income from the 
bond. If he is a comparatively poor man, a man of small means, 
in 9 cases out of 10—I might say 99 out of 100—he has places 
where he can use the money so that it will bring on a greater 
amount of interest, and he gets no benefit from any exemptions, 
because his property would not be large enough to make it sub- 
ject to any taxes in any event. 

The American people, however, have shown by the gradually 
increasing number of purchasers that the patriotism of the 

country is rising to meet the emergency that confronts us. I 
believe, Mr. Chairman, that there will be ne trouble in mar- 
keting-the next issue of liberty bonds—the fourth issue. I am 
sure that, so far as my own State is concerned, the amount 
allotted to it will be subseribed and even oversubscribed, and I 
do not believe that there will be a failure in any part of the 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

b aa That 3 of the se 2880080. -bond kang h hereby es 
therta tbe ——— 274 000,000,000. ” ' Such section is further 3 
by striking out the words “and it shall not be lawful for any one per- 
son at any one time to hold war-savings certificates to an a te 
amount exceeding 81. and inserting in lieu thereof the words and 
it shall not be lawful for any ene person at any one time to hold war- 
248885 certificates of any one series to an aggregate amount ex 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to section 
2. I did net notice that the Clerk had read past that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has an 
amendment to section 2. 

Mr. PLATT. I think this amendment will be accepted by the 
committee. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman had better ask unanimous con- 
sent to go back. 

Mr. PLATT. I will ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
go back to section 2. I think it is an amendment which the 
committee will accept. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let it be read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PLATT: Page 3, line 12, insert after the 
quotation marks and before the word“ and” the following: “ The 
amount of war-savings certificates sold to any one person at any one 
time shall not exceed $100" and a comma. 


Mr. KITCHIN. You strike that out in the old law? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. Include that in the words stricken out. 

I will say in relation to that, Mr. Chairman, that the prohibi- 
tion of the purchase of more than $100 worth of these war sav- 
ings certificates at one time seems to be a dead letter. People 
are subscribing for $1,000 worth at once, and no effort is being 
made to stop it. In fact, it seems rather to be encouraged. I 
understand that the President of the United States took $1,000 
worth, or at least subscribed for them, at one time, thereby ap- 
parently violating this provision of the law. Why have some- 
thing in the law that nobody pays any attention to? I under- 
stand the Treasury Department has no objection to these words 
golng out. 

Mr. KITCHEN. Let me examine that a moment. I think the 
gentleman has it all right. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Right in line with the gentleman’s re- 
marks I want to say that out in my own State, where they ap- 


portion an amount that each community ought to take, a great 
many people were notified that their share was $200 or $500 
or more, and they took that amount. 

Mr. PLATT. Exactly. The war savings committees appor- 
tioned $200 or $500 or more, and the people took them all at 
once, in spite of the fact that the law says that not more than 
$100 worth shall be taken by one person at one time. Why have 
that prohibition in the law when it serves no good purpose and 
2obody as pays any attention to it? No penalty is provided for its 

olation. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS.. Did we not amend the law by taking off the 
. — in the amount of war savings certificates that could be 

u 

Mr. PLATT. I called attention to the matter when the last 
liberty loan bill was under consideration, but I do not think anys 
thing was done about it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Would it not be well to postpone this 
until the end of the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PLATT. I understand the Secretary of the Treasury has 
no objection to these words going out. I think I may say that 
. Secretary Leffingwell has been consulted with FERREA, 
to it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think this is all right. I think this is what 
was intended, anyway, by the act, by this new amendment here 
to the proposed bill. Under the existing law, as the gentleman 
from New York has explained, they can not buy to exceed 8100 
worth at one time. 

Now, this is to eliminate that and let them buy up to $1,000 
at one time, if they desire to. I see no objection to it. I think 
it is all right. The gentleman proposes to follow that with * 
other amendment, does he not? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. The other amendment is at the Clerk's 
desk, It merely changes a word or two to complete the sentence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. | 

Mr. STAFFORD. Consent to return has not yet been granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? \ 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parr] to section 2. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May the amendment be reported? \ 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PLATT: Pa age 3, Une 12, insert after the 
quotation mark and before the word “and” the following : “The 
amount of war-saving ccrtificates sold to any one Wett at any sos 
time shall not exceed $100,” and strike out heen 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the 3 offered 
by tke gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. ` 

Mr. PLATT. I offer another amendment, simply to perfect 
the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: \ 

Amendment offered by Mr. Prarr: Page 3, line 15, strike out the 
words “and it" and insert in lieu thereof the word It. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary the may k 
in or with forcign countries to 3 ee 
obtain foreign currencies and credits in such currencies, and he may 
use any such credits and foreign currencies for the purpose of stabilizing 
or or ee the fo the forei ps exchanges, and he may designate depositaries 

reign countries be deposited as he may determine 
SN or any part of the an P iy oreign credits or foreign currencies. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

omni eerie offered by Mr. McFappen: Page 3, line 23, strike out 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential amend- 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrorp: Page 3, line 23, after the word 
8 crn ag insert “during the war and for two years after its termi- 
na 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as I have followed the 
discussion on this mooted section, it is generally agreed that 
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the Federal Reserve Board to-day have authority to stabilize 
exchange, but for some reason good to themselves they have 
not seen fit to exercise that authority. The Secretary of the 
Treasury now wishes to exercise this authority. We all agree 
that it is a very drastic power, that should be exercised only if 
the conditions are exigent. If those conditions require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to exercise it during the war, I then 
believe the limitation carried in the amendment which I have 
offered should be agreed to. I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. KITCHIN] whether there can be any good reason for 
opposing this amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I see no objection to the amendment. If, as 
the gentleman says, the Federal Reserve Board now have that 
power, of course it was given for them to exercise in time of 
pence. This is a war measure, so far as this provision is con- 
cerned, and therefore I see no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment to strike out section 4, because it has no place in this 
bill. The reasons that have been presented in this discussion 
to-day for this special section are not convincing to me, to 
show why it should be added to this important bill. This is a 
supplement to the second liberty-loan act. I remember well, 
when the last liberty-loan act was presented here, that it was 
also encumbered with a certain section recommended by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that had been turned down by the 
proper committee of this House. That section was presented 
to the Ways and Means Committee as a new section of that 
bill. After considerable discussion on the floor of this House 
it was modified, and afterwards when the conference report 
came in it was stricken out of the bill. I refer to the section 
exempting national banks from taxation, providing they held 
Government bonds. Here we have a duplication of this again. 
We have an attempt on the part of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to avoid the proper consideration of an important section 
by attaching it to a bill which has not been given the special 
consideration that it would have received if it had been re- 
ferred to the proper committee. In confirmation of that I only 
need to mention the remarks of the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee [Mr. Grass] this morning. It seems 
to me that an important matter like this, when it can not be 
shown or proven that it is a war-emergency legislation, should 
not be added to this important measure. I want to enter my 
protest against it, and I believe it should have more delibera- 
tion on the part of this House; because, after listening to the 
discussion here to-day, I do not believe that any Member on the 
floor of this House is competent to pass on section 4 at this 
time. That is my reason for offering this amendment to strike 
out the section. Section 6 is a repetition—it amends section 
5200 of the Revised Statutes—and was reported out of Banking 
and Currency Committee of this House and passed last April. 
It is now held up in the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DENISON. Why did not the gentleman make a point 
of order against it and get it out in that way? It is subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have offered my amendment in place 


that. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 
The question being taken, the ‘amendment was rejected. 
Mr. McFADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the section. 
SEVERAL MEMBERS. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
read the next section. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Rec. 5, That clause (b) of section 5 of the trading-with-the-enemy act 
be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“(b) That the President may investigate, regulate, or prohibit, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, by means of licenses or 
otherwise, any transactions in foreign exchange or in bonds or certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of the United States and the export, hoarding, 
melting, or earmarkings of pots or silyer coin or bullion or cane 
transfers of credit in any form (other than credits relating solely to 
transactions to be executed wholly within the United States), and trans- 
fers of evidences of indebtedness or of the ownership of property between 
the United States and any foreign 3 whether enemy, ally of 
enemy, or otherwise, or between_residents of one or more foreign coun- 
tries, by any person within the United States; and he may — any 
such person engaged in any such transaction to furnish, under oath, 
complete information relative thereto, including the production of any 
books of account, contracts, letters or other papers, in connection there- 
with in the custody or control of such person, elther before or after such 
transaction is completed.” 


Mr, DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


of 


Too late! 
The gentleman is too late. The Clerk will 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 10, after the word “i te,“ strike ont the comma 
and insert the word and“; also, strike out the words or prohibit.” 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, this matter has been fully dis- 
cussed. I am opposed, in a bill of this kind, when we are trying 
to encourage the sale of bonds, to giving any man in the. coun- 
try power to prohibit the transfer of bonds after they are sold. 
I do not think such a power should be granted. The chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee said that it would not be 
exercised if granted, but I think the power ought not to be 
conferred and it should be stricken from the bill. I think if we 
give the President the power to regulate, that that term is 
rege? enough to include every power necessary to be exercised 

y him, ; 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. I sympathize with the view and the effort which 
the gentleman is making, but I think he is accomplishing moru 
than he intends to accomplish. He does not desire to prevent 
the hoarding or melting of bullion. This is to amend the trading- 
with-the-enemy act, and the only difference in language is “ or 
in bonds or certificates of indebtedness of the United States.” 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman will permit, if the gentleman 
would change his amendment so that in lines 13 and 14 he 
strikes out the words “or in bonds or certificates of indebted- 
ness of the United States,” and then down in line 22, after the 
words “ United States,” insert “and may investigate und regu- 
late by means of license or transfers all bonds and certificates 
of indebtedness.” it would leave the trading-with-the-enemy act 
as it is, and would only give the President power to regulate und 
investigate transactions as to bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness. 

Mr. DENISON. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr, Chairman, is the point of 
onder to the section in order now, or is it too late? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is too late. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I desire to say that I think 
somebody ought to have made the point of order that this section 
has reference to the trading-with-the-enemy act, and that this 
bill proposes an amendment that has nothing to do with trading 
with the enemy. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent ta 
ee my amendment and return to the section and present it 
ater, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; let us have a vote on the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. DENISON, I think my amendment is too broad and 
does not cover exactly what I mean. 

ae, KITCHIN. Then let the gentleman withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment I have offered in order that one may 
be offered which will present my ideas in better form. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman with- 
drawing the amendment? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 7, to page 5, to line 3, inclusive, strike out section 5. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, the only new language in this 
section are the words “or in bonds or certificates of indebted- 
ness of the United States,” the eyident purpose being to 
reenact the provision “b,” containing the trading-with-the- 
enemy act, with those words added. Those are the words that 
it seems to me are bestowing on the President a very extraor- 
dinary power. ` 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES.. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to suggest to the gentleman that the 
words “hoarding or melting” are also included in the new 
language. : 

Mr. HAYES. I looked it over very hastily. 

Mr. WALSH. I have compared it, and that is the fact. 

Mr. HAYES. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment, to strike out the werds “ or in bonds 
or certificates of indebtedness of the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment in the terms the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified amendment offered by Mr. Hayes: Page 4, line 13, after the 
word “ exchan 
indebtedness o 


strike out the words “or in bonds or certificates of 
the United States.” 
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Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I presume that all gentlemen 
who are considering this subject will agree that section 5 of this 
bill is a very extraordinary grant of power. It means almost a 
confiscation, if it should be exercised, of the property of the 
citizen ; it could not be sold, could not be realized upon, could not 
be disposed of in a commercial sense. 

In spirit at least, in my judgment, it is a violation of that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which guarantees that the people shall 
be inviolate in their property rights. I can not bring myself to 
believe that a provision of this kind is necessary. It seems to me 
that it is to the interest of all of the people at this time that these 
bonds shall find the largest possible market, and if there are 
abuses that have grown up they can be corrected in some other 
way than this. As I am advised, no one of the allied countries 
has granted any such power or exercises it. No such law as this 
can be found upon the statute books of any of them. Canada, 
to which reference has been made, unless I am misinformed, regu- 
lates these abuses by rules of the stock exchanges in which the 
bonds are offered for sale. We can do the same thing, or, if we 
can not, let us pass some regulation, so that when they are offered 
these abuses may be corrected as the bonds are offered in the 
stock exchange, and not bestow this tremendous power upon 
anyone to prevent the sale of the property of the citizens of the 
United States at this time, especially to prevent sales so that a 

man who buys bonds can not realize upon them when: he needs 
the money for other purposes. 

So far as I am concerned, I want to fix it so that everybody 
who has a dollar can invest it in the securities of the United 
States to help carry on this war. I do not want to fix it so 
that the man who has his money inyested in business can not 
buy the securities of the United States with perfect safety, 
knowing that he can sell them when he wants to. I happen to 
be associated in a business where in six months’ time the prod- 
uct of the business has to be handled because it is all shipped 
by the Great Lakes, and as a result when fall comes we not only 
have all of the money in the business in the product shipped, 
but we sometimes have all that we can borrow as well. I should 
like to be in a position where I could next spring, if there comes 
another bond issue, buy a large amount of these bonds; but un- 
less I could be assured that when fall comes I can dispose of 
the bonds if I desire to, if my bank will not loan money upon 
them, I could not buy them. What is my situation is the situa- 
tion of a great many business men in the United States. They 
have their money invested in business and it is necessary for 
them to have it when they need it. Men have to be paid, freight 
has to be paid, other expenses must be met or the business stops. 
If they can not have the right to sell their property and realize 
upon it when they need the money they can not afford to take 
the chance. That is the situation. I am speaking from knowl- 
edge and not from theory in this matter. I feel, as I said be- 
fore, that what is my situation is the situation of many other 
business men of the United States, and I can see no reason for 
the insertion of this extraordinary provision in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Kent) there were—ayes 42, noes 36. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. + 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. Fostex 
and Mr. Hayes to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
54, noes 52. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the short title of this act shall be“ Supplement to second 
liberty-bond act. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking the gentleman from North Carolina a 
question respecting section 7. What is the reason why this bill, 
with a lot of extraneous provisions in it, having nothing what- 
ever to do with the second liberty-bond act, should be called a 
supplement to the second liberty-bond act? It is true that the 
second liberty-bond act did have some provisions in it fixing the 
rate of interest on the bonds which should be exempted from 
taxation. This bill in its entirety can not properly be called a 
supplement to the second liberty-bond act. It is a bill that 
ought to stand separately, and it seems to me that it would be 
a mistake for the House to pass this measure and confer upon it 
that title. I would <a the chairman of the committee the reason 
for adopting section 7. 

Mr. KITOHIN. If the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
read fully the title 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I have read it. It says “and for other pur- 
poses.” 


Mr. KITCHIN, No; it says“ to supplement the second liberty- 
bond act as amended, and for other pu 

Mr. WALSH. But I am not talking about the title. 
talking about section 7. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The reason for section 7 is that when we refer 
to this act we would refer to it as the supplement of the second 
liberty-bond act. It is a supplement in aid of bonds authorized 
under the second liberty-bond act as amended. 

Mr. WALSH. And, of course, it is also to aid in the sale of 
bonds under the fourth liberty-bond act. 

Mr. KITCIIIN. No; that is in the second liberty-bond act 
as amended. 

Mr. WALSH. The very first section of the bill shows that this 
is in aid of this bond issue that is now pending, the fourth loan, 

Mr. KITCHIN. And the fifth loan and the sixth loan, 

Mr. WALSH. That is all the more reason, then, why it should 
not be called the second liberty loan, supplementary. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because all of these bonds, until we have an- 
other bond authorization, are issued and sold under the second 
liberty-bond act as amended by the other acts, I think the 
gentleman will find no trouble about that, 


I am 


Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr, KITCHIN. Iwill 


Mr. GILLETT. There will be no further legislation required 
for putting into operation the fourth liberty loan? 

Mr. KITCHIN. For this liberty loan? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No, 

Mr. GILLETT. Can the gentieman tell me whether the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has made the full report which we have 
been so often promised about the expenses of the last liberty. 
loan act? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand he has made two reports. I 
have not been able to look over them, but I will hand them to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GILLETT. 
anticipated? 

Mr, KITCHIN. 
than the first. 

Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
tleman. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman think he has made such 
a report as the House is entitled to, considering the enormous 
sums which we have given for this purpose and the absolute 
power that goes with? Does not the gentleman think we ought 
to have a detailed report, such a detailed report as the law re- 
quires? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
that report— 

Mr. GILLETT. It will not take long. [Laughter.] x 

Mr. KITCHIN. I observe it is very fine print, sir. I think 
the Secretary of the Treasury thought it sufficient to cover the 
request of the House, the direction of the House, otherwise he 
would not have made it. I ask the gentleman to look it over 
himself before he comments on it, and then give his opinion 
if it does not cover everything he wanted it to cover, and if not, 
in what respect it is lacking. 1 

Mr. GILLETT. I look it over now, and it seems to me it 
gives about the same amount of information which the previous 
report did, which, in my opinion, did not 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman look at it again? The 
gentleman can not tell a single item of it, for he has not ex- 
amined it. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think I can remember every word. 
I seriously think, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in good faith to the Congress, which gives ungrudg- 
ingly these enormous powers to him, ought to give a more full 
and detailed accoant by which we can know, if we have the 
curiosity, how the money was spent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I agree with the gentleman that if it does 
not give full information, it ought to be fuller; that if it does 
not give the details sufliciently to show how the expenditures 
were made, it ought to go into greater detail; but I really have 
not seen it. 

Mr. WALDOW. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. WALDOW. 


Are they as full and as much in detail as 
The second one seems to be fuller in details 


Does the gentleman hold it in his hand? 
I have it here. Just pass it over to the gen- 


I will say I have not had time to look over 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will, 
Will the gentieman have that report inserted 


| In the Recorp for information? j 


Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman can ask unanimous consent, 
just before adjourning, to put it in the RECORD. 1 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill as amended, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
give attention for a moment? There was some understanding 
about an amendment to be offered by the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. Denison]. The Chair had the impression that the 
amendment has been superseded by that offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HAYES]. z 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is my understanding, that the gentle- 
man from Illinois withdrew his amendment in order to per- 
fect it, and, as I understand, the amendment of the gentleman 
from California covered the very proposition the gentleman 
had in his mind or had suggested. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California as adopted by the committee be 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
be again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California went further evidently than 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois would go, and 
A think that the amendment the gentleman from Illinois offered 
was much 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the gentleman from IIlinois should have 
amended the amendment of the gentleman from California and 
put it in his, because if we now put in the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois it would be inconsistent with the amend- 
ment which the committee has adopted. 

Mr. DENISON. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman from Illinois asked unanimous 
consent to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. DENI- 
Sox], as the Chair remembers it, asked unanimous consent to 
withdraw his amendment, with the privilege of offering it 


Without objection, the amendment will 


Jater. 

Mr. HAYES. There is nothing before the committee, evi- 
idently. 

Mr. DENISON, I will state to the Chairman that I in- 
tended to offer an amendment later, but when the amendment 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes} was offered and 
‘carried it virtually took the place of the amendment I intended 
to offer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Your amendment would be absolutely in- 
consistent with the amendment offered by the gentleman before 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion to rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, Staypen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
12923) to supplement the second liberty-bond act, as amended, 
and for other purposes, had directed him to report the same to 
the House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask, while I have 
the right, for 10 minutes under this. 

The SPEAKER. Before the Chair puts that request—— 

Mr. KITCHIN, And then I shall ask for the previous ques- 
tion. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 12098) to protect the lives and health and morals 
of women and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and 
to establish a minimum wage board and define its powers and 
duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for 
such workers, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 8004. An act authorizing the resurvey or retracement 
of lands heretofore returned as surveyed public lands of the 
United States under certain conditions, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr, Coorrr of Ohio, indefinitely, on account of sickness; 
and s 

To Mr. Alox, indefinitely, on account of important official 
business. 


LIBERTY BONDS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircuin] is recognized. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
hope I will be pardoned for calling attention to the amendment 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] which the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House a few moments ago adopted. I am 
sure that the committee did not understand the amendment and 
did not intend for it to have the effect that it will have. 

I know that the Treasury Department thinks it is very essen- 
tial for the protection of the bondholders, the little ones as 
well as the big ones, but especially the little ones, and to make 
the sale of the fourth liberty bonds as easy and as complete 
as possible, for the President to have the power to investigate, 
regulate, or prohibit in extreme cases, under such regulations 
as he may determine, the sale and transfer of Government bonds 
and certificates of indebtedness. Such power is in the bill. ‘The 
amendment of the gentleman from California strikes it out, 
With this amendment there will be no power in this Govern- 
ment, in either the President or the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to regulate the sale and transfer of these bonds. There will 
be no power in the President or the Secretary to even investi- 
gate the sale and transfer and trafficking in liberty bonds and 
certificates of indebtedness. There will be no power in the 
President or Secretary to prohibit the doubtful manipulation, 


, trafficking, and trading in our liberty bonds and certificates of 


indebtedne’ 
the war. 

I want to say to the House that there are manipulations and 
transactions, which I felt I was not at liberty to disclose, that, 
in my opinion, and I believe in the opinion of every man in this 
House, ought to be absolutely prohibited; but with this amend- 
ment in the Government—the Commander in Chief—is powerless 
to interfere. There are syndicates, little bodies of men, here and 
there throughout the United States, of which the Treasury 
Department is cognizant, and of which some men in this House 
are cognizant, that are attempting and conspiring to depreciate 
in the market liberty bonds, buying up the little bonds—the 
$50, the $100, and $500 and $1,000 bonds—for the purpose of 
dumping them on the open market, even at a lower price than 
they paid for them, For what purpose? To push down the 
market value of the bonds now outstanding in order to force the 
Government to put the interest rate up to 5 or 6 per cent on 
new issues of bonds; and this will, of course, compel the Gov- 
ernment to advance the interest on all the billions of dollars of 
bonds already issued to the higher rate. 

I am as jealous as any man in this House of reserving all the 
rights and power of the people and of Congress, and not giving 
away to the President or to anyone a jot or tittle unless I am 
convinced it is absolutely necessary. And I want to say right 
here, Democrat as I am, a partisan Democrat as I am, that 
since April 6, 1917, not a partisan utterance has ever escaped my 
lips, because not a partisan feeling or sentiment has been In my 
heart since; and I hope to keep such a feeling and sentiment 
from my heart and lips until we win this war and drive German 
militarism. from the face of the earth. [Applause.) I say, 
Democrat as I am and as I have been, I am no more willing 
to give up the powers of Congress and the rights of the people 
to a Democratic President than I would to a Republican 
President. 

I do not think a Democratic President should have a bit more 
power, or a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury should have 
a bit more power, than a Republican President or a Republican 
Secretary of the Treasury, and I would give to a Republican 
President and a Republican Secretary of the Treasury the same 
powers to prosecnte this war as I would a Democratic President 
and a Democratie Secretary of the Treasury. I believe that if 
Charles E. Hughes were President now, and whoever he might 
have appointed were Secretary of the Treasury, he would have 
shown, both would have shown, the same loyalty and patriotism 1 
and Americanism as Woodrow Wilson and Secretary McAdoo 
have shown, [Applause.] 0 

But, hesitating as I do to give any President the powers we 
are giving to him, and hesitating as I did with respect to giving 
him the vaster powers that we have heretofore given him in 
other bills, I believe, gentlemen, that after conferring with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Assistant Secretary before I 
made my talk to-day and with Mr. Leflingwell, the Assistant 
Secretary, since it is essential for the protection of the small 
bondholders, who hold bonds to the amount of billions, and 
essential in facilitating the sale of future bonds, that the Presi- 
dent should have the power to investigate, to regulate, and to 
prohibit the sale and transfer and manipulation and traffic in 
Government bonds and certificates of indebtedness whenever he 
thinks it to the interest of the Government und the people. I 
give it reluctantly. Ah, I have as you have voted for many bills 


to which the Government must resort to support 
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that gave the President unheard-of power, with much hesitation, 
with much reluctance, and every man who voted for the Hayes 
amendment to take this power from the President has voted far 
vaster, more absolute powers to the President than does this 
bill. We intrusted such powers to him in the convictions that 
they were necessary for the proper prosecution of the war and 
that he would use them for such purpose, which he has faith- 
fully done. Why, my friends, every man in this House voted 
to give the President power over all the railroads in the United 
States, the power of life and death over every industry of the 
United States under the provisions in the railroad act. 

We. gave him the power to destroy the commerce of the 
United States and of the world if he were unwise enough, 
unpatriotic enough, unjust enough to exercise to the limit such 
powers. By our vote we gave him the power to prohibit the 
import or export of a single article to or from the shores of 
the United States. Our foreign trade now amounts annually 

to over 88,000, 000,000; our imports are over $2,000,000,000. We 


exported last year $6,000,000,000 of the products of our mines 


and fields and factories throughout the world. And yet the 
President was given the power, by your vote and mine, to 
prohibit the exportation of a single penny's worth of our prod- 
ucts; to prohibit the exportation of a bale of cotton; to prohibit 
the exportation of a barrel of flour, a pound of meat, or a bushel 
of wheat. We gave him the power to prohibit the exportation of 
a dollar's worth of the products of American factories, to stop 
every dollar of the billions we are now exporting. We did not 
then attempt to put an obstacle in the way of the passage of 
such bills by intimating that the President might be so unwise 
and so unpatriotie and so disloyal to his own country and his 
own people as by the improper exercise of such powers to de- 
stroy the commerce and industry of this country. 

More, the men in this House and the men who voted for the 
Hayes amendment in the Committee of the Whole House, on 
both sides, have boasted, and properly and rightly boasted, 
that they have voted for the draft and other war measures of 
the administration which put the liberty and life and death, 
the flesh and blood and bones, of 23,000,000 free American citi- 
zeus absolutely in the hands of the President, without flinching. 
[Applause. ] c 

We gave to the President the power to order our millions of 
brave boys to cross the ocean in paddling canoes. We gave him 
the power to order our soldiers to attack German trenches with 
only their bare hands and arms. We knew ther and we know 
now that no such power would ever be exercised. We put it in 
his power to send to foreign lands 2,000,000 or 10,000,000 or 
20,000,000 men. We put it in his power to take the business, 
the career, the liberty, the lives away from 23,000,000 of our 
fellow men. But now, when it comes down to regulating or 
prohibiting the improper trading and trafficking in the bonds 
the issues of which are absolutely necessary to sustain the mil- 
lions of boys we must send to the front, men in this House vote 
to strike out this provision, because the President of the United 
States, in whose hands you have given these vast, unheard-of 
powers, unparalleled in all the annals of mankind, can not now 
be trusted by wise and proper orders and regulations to pro- 
tect the small bondholders or to help to sell the new issues of 
bonds, for fear that the President may by some order affect 
a few dollars and cents of some bondholder. Gentlemen are 
willing to give him absolute power over the flesh and blood and 
bones of millions of our fellow citizens, but unwilling to give 
him the least power over the manipulating and trafficking of a 
few conspiring bondholders. Gentlemen, as I said at first and 
as you know, I would be the last man in this House to give that 
power were I not convinced that it was proper and wise. I 
had doubts about it, as does the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hayes], who, as we all know, is as intensely 
loyal and patriotic as any man in this Capitol, until I had fully 
considered it and ascertained the facts and conditions which 
fully justify it. Then I decided to do what I am going to do, 
` to vote against the Hayes amendment, and place in the Presi- 
dent's hands that power, in the confidence and assurance that 
he will use it not to injure a single man, woman, or child who 
owns a bond or even a thrift stamp; in the confidence and as- 
surance that the power and discretion we are giving him will 
be used by him to protect the men, women, and children who 
now own and those who will buy the liberty bonds of our Na- 
tion, and to facilitate the sale of future issues. I am going to 
vote to strike the Hayes amendment from the bill, and I trust 
the gentleman from California and other gentlemen of the House 
can vote with me. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes, or 


whatever time I had, and then I will demand the previous ques- 
tion. 


Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I regret that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kircury] did not make the speech to whith 
we have just listened before we had the yote in Committee of the 
Whole on the amendment. 

While the bill has been under consideration I have tried re- 
peatedly to have the gentleman state some reason why this 
provision should be in this bill. He failed to state any. I 
have not found anywhere in the record of the hearings that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has asked for any such provision. 
Still less have I found any reason for asking it, and I think we 
are entitled to have the reasons for it if there are any. The 
gentleman from North Carolina will not go one step further than 
I will go in granting to the President of the United States the 
powers necessary to win this war, no matter what those powers 
may be. [Applause.] As the gentleman has stated, I have 
voted with other Members of this House to grant very much 
larger powers than this bill grants to the President of the 
United States, and I presume I shall do it again; but I 
will say to you frankly that I want to be satisfied that 
such a power is necessary for the prosecution of the war 
before I vote to give it. Remember that we are voting to 
bestow upon the President and other executive officers authority 
that has belonged to the Congress of the United States for 129 
years. I have done it, I am willing to do it again, but I want to 
have somebody satisfy me that it is necessary that we do it 
before I do it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the amendment to this bill to which the 
gentleman from North Carolina refers was not offered nor urged 
in any partisan spirit. Every Member of this House will bear 
me out in the statement that since I have been a Member I have 
never permitted partisanship to enter into the consideration of 
any such financial or business proposition as this—never. The 
members of the Committee on Banking and Currency will, I am 
sure, all agree that in the committee, in the consideration of the 
subjects that have come before us, I never permit partisanship 
to interfere with my judgment or action as a member of that 
committee; and at this time, when every American ought to be 
behind the flag and doing everything he can to see to it that it 
is carried to victory by our soldiers, it would be the last time in 
the world when I would think of taking a partisan position on a 
thing of this kind. 

I had no partisan purpose when I offered the amendment, and 
the gentlemen who voted for it have done so free from partisan 
considerations. So far as I am concerned, the thing I object 
to is giving anybody the privilege of prohibiting the sale of these 
bonds, not, as I explained, because I distrust the President of the 
United States, not because I am afraid to trust him with re- 
sponsibility and the judgment to exercise it—I explained ex- 
plicitly that that was not what prompted me, but it was because 
I feared that if the provision was in the bill it would interfere 
with the sale of the bonds. If the gentleman will give us assur- 
ances that the power will never be exercised, I might be willing 
to take them and grant this power, although I must say that my 
reason is not satisfied. I do not see why it is necessary to give 
power to prohibit the sale of bonds, but I certainly do not wish to 
interfere with the sale of the bonds or the prosecution of the war. 
The. thing that all of us had in view was, I am sure, to facilitate 
the sale of the bonds rather than to hamper and interfere with it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I was favorably impressed and voted for the 
report of the committee, but the discussion on the floor of the 
House and in committee convinced me that it was unwise and 
that the amendment of the gentleman from California was abso- 
lutely sound. The bill provides, among other things, that a large 
increase of loans may be made by every national banking institu- 
tion in the United States secured by Government bonds: That 
being the security, what assurance is there that the banks in a 
strait could obtain money on any of its loans if in advance there 
stands the power of prohibition by any power in America to 
prevent those bonds held as collateral security from being sold 
and realized upon. 

Mr. HAYES. I was going to state that, but the gentleman has 
taken the words out of my mouth. In my judgment, not only 
will this provision interfere with the sale of the bonds, but it 
will interfere with the banks handling them, as they have hereto- 
fore, for the reason that the gentleman has stated. A bank 
would not be justified in taking collateral unless it can go upon 
the market and sell it freely when necessary. All of these con- 
siderations move me to believe that the gentleman from North 
Carolina is mistaken in this matter. I have not seen any request 
from the Secretary of the Treasury for this legislation, and he 
is primarily responsible for the sale of these bonds. I have zot 
heard any argument from anybody that satisfies me that it is 
necessary. If anybody can satisfy me that it is necessary or 
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even that it will not injure the sale of the bonds, my principal 
‘objection to the provision will be gone. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentie- 
man yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. A case came under my ob- 
servation within three days which may show the importance 
of this, although it is a comparatively small matter. A man in 
this town carried a deposit in a bank, and through an error on 
the part of the bank clerk at the time when he asked for his 
balance they reported a balance. When the man came to settle, 
instead of having $1,300 balance, as they reported, he had 
$1,300 overdraft. The bank having made the mistake was very 
anxious to secure it, and the only collateral the man had was 
liberty bonds. He said, “ If I had known my condition, I would 
not have taken so many bonds, and now you must buy them.” 
In that way it was settled. That might happen on a larger 
scale, where a man was doing business with thousands and 
thousands of dollars. : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will notice, and I think 
the House ought to know, that this is not an absolute prohibi- 
tion of the sale of bonds and not so intended. It gives the Presi- 
dent the power, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe. That is, certain regulations may be prescribed fixing 
certain circumstances, and I think everyone will agree that 
there will be circumstances under which the sale of bonds ought 
to be forbidden. I will say, further, that the suggestion came 
from the Treasury. 

Mr. HAYES. Oh, we had not been advised of that before. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from North Carolina 
will let the matter go over until tomorrow, when we may see if 
we can not arrive at an agreement that will be satisfactory to us 
all. I have no objection to a provision permitting the President 
of the United States to regulate the sale of the bonds, but I 
believe my objection is sound that if we put in this provision 
permitting anybody to prohibit the sale of bonds it will seriously 
interfere with their sale. 

Mr. SNYDER. I wonder if the gentlemun did not overlook 
the fact that this bill is to facilitate the Government in the sale 
of bonds and not the individual. 

Mr. HAYES. Surely I have not overlooked that fact. 
is the very crux of the situation. 

Mr. SNYDER. It is my understanding that we are enacting 
n law here for the purpose of assisting the Government in sell- 
ing this vast amount of bonds. 

Mr. HAYES. Absolutely. 

Mr. SNYDER. And we are not particularly interested in 
how it affects the sale by the individual. 

Mr. HAYES. No; but if I as an individual have money that 
I can put into bonds, I am not going to put it in unless I can 
be pretty well assured that I shall be able to get it out if I 
need it, especially If I am a business man. Therefore, I suggest 
that this provision will make it very much harder, in many 
cases impossible, for a man to buy bonds. As I explained in the 
discussion of the amendment, I am in a position where at cer- 
tain times in the year I need money and at certain other times 
I do not. At those times when I do not need my money I might 
be able to buy bonds, if I am assured that when the time comes 
that I do need it I can realize on those bonds. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I demand a separate vote upon the Hayes 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on the other 
amendments? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. The 
question is on agreeing to the other amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will repert the Hayes amendment. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Hayes 
amendment. : 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hayes) there were—ayes 31, noes 116. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 


That 


there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
Mr. RAKER (interrupting the count). 
draw the point of order. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Speaker, I with- 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hayes) ther? were—nayes 149, noes 0. 

So the bill was unanimously. passed. 

On motion of Mr. Krrehix, 2 motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith for printing 
under the rules conference reports upon bills S. 4543, 4722, and 
4194, of similar title, granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of said soldiers and 
sailors, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the reply of Secretary Tumulty to the reply 
of Mr. Will H. Hays, as printed in the RECORD of yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the water-power bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the water-power 
bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. : 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 33 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
September 14, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill to include both midshipmen at the 
United States Naval Academy and cadets at the United States 
Military Academy within certain provisions of the war-risk 
insurance act of September 2, 1914, as amended by the act of 
October 6, 1917, and subsequent enactments (H. Doc. No. 
1274) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting pro- 
posed draft of bill for the relief of Forest R. Black, Naval Re- 
serve Force (H. Doc. No. 1275); to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS; AND MEMORIALS. i 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 12934) to extend certain 
provisions of the war-risk insurance act of September 2, 1914, 
as amended to cadets at the United States Military Academy 
and Midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12935) to extend 
the statute of limitations in certain criminal cases; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R, 12936) to prescribe the pay 
and allowance of any officer of the Army while holding a brevet 
grade; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 12987) to establish a fish- 
hatehery and fish-cultural station in the State of North Caro- 
lina; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. McKEOWN: Resolution (H. Res. 430) requesting 
the Secretary of War to report to the House of Representatives 
certain information relating to the Dental Corps of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 330) to enable 
the States of Idaho and Wyoming to agree upon a boundary line 
between said States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 331) au- 
thorizing the readmission to the United States of certain aliens 
who have been conscripted or have volunteered for service 
with the military forces of the United States or cobelligerent 
forces; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana. A bill (H. R, 12938) granting an 
increase of pension to Joe Loudermilk, jr.; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12939) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion Southern ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 12940) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph E. Bivans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12941) granting an increase 
of pension to Edwin Fiske Bassett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ` 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R, 12942) granting a pension 
to Emory W. Henderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12943) granting an increase of pension to 
Adeline Julia Tyler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr, CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition for the better care 
of our soldiers by the passage of House bill 5531, by the follow- 
ing citizens of Erie County, Pa.: Charles F. Loesel; A. M. Heyl; 
William Reinhold; William Hill; M. M. Ayers; D. S. Amitage; 
Dr. ©, Posetti; L. F. Eichlaub; Elizabeth Muellerstein; A. D. 
Eigabroadt; J. H. Sutton; John Reinhol, Jr.; H. R. Steadman; 
J. J. Pfadt, M. D.; E. T. Hurley, M. D.; H. K. Kensill; C. L. 
Burns; George J. Campbell; Peter Hausmann; John C. Wen- 
sell; Joseph Lieberman; Carl Keller; Burns Darsie; A, L. Ise- 
man; W. S. Ken; Agnes Loesel; H. Thrasser; J. W. Wright, 
M. D.; Mrs. C. O. Stevens; Frank J. Thenerkauf; Louis Gal- 
mish; and Charles Dispumz; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress of America, urging the passage of Senate bill 
3475 as amended by the House Judiciary Committee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of A. C. Meyer & Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., protesting against the proposed tax on alcohol; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Lyon, Conklin & Co. (Inc.), suggesting an 
amendment to the new revenue bill allowing a reserve of price 
inventory; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Resolutions of the State Council of De- 
fense, of Connecticut, for peace with victory, and compliment- 
ing the troops of the allies and of Gen. Pershing on their hero- 
ism; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Telegraphic petition from wholesale dry 
goods dealers of Boston regarding House bill 12863; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, September 14, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, our Heavenly Father, we would draw near to 
Thee, that by the touch of purity we may be lifted out of the 
petty in life into the eternal verities; that politics as such may 
be lost in patriotism; sectarianism, in pure religion; race 
prejudice, in fraternity; social distinctions, in nobility of soul; 
selfishness, in sacrifice; doubt, in faith; despair, in hope; hate, 
in love; war, in peace; that all things may work together for 
good. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ö LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Kenor, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for the day, on account of official business, 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Friday the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON] 
be allowed to address the House for 15 minutes immediately 
after the reading of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GittettT] asks unanimous consent that on next Friday, after the 
reading of the Journal and disposition of business on the 
Speaker's table, the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON] 
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be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. uh 


INCREASE OF PAY OF ARMY OFFICERS. ; ! 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for half a minute. | 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri asks unanl- 
mous consent to address the House for half a minute. Is there 

objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill touching 
the increase of pay of certain officers in the Army, and I have 
a little memorandum, which is very short, showing the necessity ' 
for it, which I would like to insert in the Recorp, and I ask 
uanimous consent to do so, j 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks In the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The following is the memorandum referred to: 11 

SEPTEMBER 7, 1918. 
Memorandum in connection with bill introduced by Representative 

Dyer in the House of Representatives August 31, 1018. and known 

as House bill 12852, providing for a $500 annual increase in the pay 

ai Ana y officers from the rank of second lieutenant to colonel, in- 

clusive. i 

In 1908 Congress increased the pa of Army officers and enlisted men 
because of the increased cost of Hving. In 1917 Congress doubled the 
pay of enlisted men of the Army, but in this enactment fa 
sider the increased cost of living during the past 10 years as it affected 
the commissioned officers. At the same time for the same reason the 

y of commissioned officers of the Army should have been increased, 

o increase has been made in officers’ pay, and on account of the war 
and disturbed economical conditions in the United States officers have, 
been confronted almost monthly with soaring pace on food, clothing, 
and equipment with which they must provide themselves and families. 
Profiteers bave taken advantage of their needs and demanded and re- 
ceived thelr pound of fleab. 

Since 1908, the date of the last increase in the pay of Army officers, 
the cost of food. clothing, and equipment has increased generally from 
70 per cent to 290 per cent, as shown by the following comparison be- 
tween wholesale market prices of food products and wearing apparel 10 
years ago and those of to-day. 
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3. As shown by the above statement, the porn average of increase 


during the past 10 years on standard artic of food and clothi ig 
approximately 160 per cent, and during that time the general purchasing 
value of $1 bas sbrunk to 55 cents, but the pay of the Army officer has 
remained stationary and immovable, During this period he has wit- 
nessed substantial increases in the pay of officials and employees in the 
civil branches of the Government, in the State and muarticipal govern- 
ments, in the raiiroad corporations, in the steel and iron corporations, 
and generally In all the enterprises of the industrial world. elt was 
necessary to Increase the pay of these employees and officials in order 
that they might keep abreast of the increased cost of ordinary living 
expenses. ‘The Army officer, who has been at a disadvantage in this 
respect, does not even now ask for an increase in pay, but it is the duty 
of the Nation, as represented by Congress, to see that his pay is 
equitable and commensurate with the pay of officials of like stenting 
and responsibility in the business world and sufficient to enable him to 
maintain the standard of living which is expected and required of him 
in his official capacity, without the necessity of incurring debts and con- 
sequent worry as to the needs and welfare of his family while doing his 
share in the ight for the freedom of mankind. * 

4. On account of the heavy outlay that an officer must make at the 
present time for uniforms and equipment and the small base pay of an 
officer of the rank of lieutenant or captain many officers with farafiies 
and home obligations have found it necessary to incur indebtedness. 
Their financial inabliity to meet ordinary expenses and obligations is a 
matter of much concern to them, and to a certain extent must affect 
their efficiency. An officer who is adequately paid and whose 
entirely free from financial worry will render better seryice to the Gov- 
ernment than one who through sheer necessity has been obliged to be- 
come a debtor in order to meet his personal obligations and properly 
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care for his family and dependents, whose welfare under these circum- 
stances will be a cause of mental distress. Such worry might be the 
cause of unfitting an officer for the full performance of his duty at a 
cina time in the service and result in consequent disaster and loss 
© e. 

5. The necessity of increasing the pay of Army officers is enhanced 
in the case of officers who have lately been called into the service from 
civil life. These business and professional men have generally received 
larger salaries or incomes than they now receive from the Government, 
for the reason that their qualifications enabled them to earn it. They 
have to a large extent sacrificed their business or professional interests 
and are giving the Government the full benefit of their experience and 
business or professional knowledge and services. It was 3 for 
these officers, upon entering the service, to expend from their own funds 
approximately for the prescribed equipment and uniforms, which 
articles must be replenished from time fo time as the need arises. 

6. The question of adequate compensation for the Army officer upon 
whom the Nation relies to train, supervise, and direct the enlisted 
men under their command should receive careful study and consideration 
in view of the changed conditions during the past 10 years. If the 
scale of salaries fixed at that time were equitable, they must be con- 
sidered as inequitable and inadequate at the present time. 


WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] will 
preside until the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
arrives. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12863, with Mr. Garp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to delay con- 
sideration of this most important measure, for I have listened 
with deep interest to the enlightening discussion of the bill by 
members of the Ways and Means Committee and I have no doubt 
but what Members on both sides of the House will heartily sup- 
port it. z 

We assume a grave responsibility in enacting this law, and 
we impose a heavy burden upon the people of the Nation by its 
terms. 

Our people, however, are ready to assume the responsibility, 
and, I believe, are equal to the burdens which are placed on 
them by the various schedules of this bill. There is no disposi- 
tion on the part of America to hesitate or to let up in the prose- 
cution of the task we have set our minds upon until victory 
complete and emphatic is won. 

But, Mr. Chairman, responsibility must also be assumed and 
shared by those who expend the moneys to provide which these 
heavy taxes are levied on the people, Officials, regardless of 
political affiliations, whose duty it is to expend these stupendous 
appropriations which we have been voting have a responsibility 
as solemn as we who vote the money and as grave as those who 
pay the bills. The taxpayers’ money ought not and must not 
be extravagantly or wastefully expended. 

I desire to direct the attention of the committee to what may 
be termed a practice, or perhaps a habit, or possibly more prop- 
erly a disease, which seems to have become prevalent during 
the past 12 or 15 months, especially among the newly estab- 
lished boards, branches, bureaus, commissions, committees, de- 
partments, divisions, groups, sections, and other component parts 
of our governmental machinery, more particularly outside of the 
military. This epidemic has been an expensive one and has re- 
sulted in an increase of from four to five millions of dollars in 
expenditures; and the end, apparently, is not yet. 

I refer to the greatly increased expenditures in the printing 
cost of the Government. This increase will, I believe, be more 
than five millions of dollars this year than it was before our 
entrance into the war, and may be more than ten millions, and 
the increase is not solely because of increased printing needs 
of the War and Navy Departments. The taxpayers, to my mind, 
have not received any benefit commensurate with this increase 
in cost. One of the chief results of this enormous expenditure 
has been to stimulate and make more regular the use of the 
wastebasket in places where it had hitherto been permitted to 
repose undisturbed. I doubt if many of the various govern- 
mental departments have curtailed their output of bulletins or 
publications to any appreciable degree. On the other hand, 
many other departments have increased their issuance, and each 
new bureau or agency seems to be created with an unappeas- 
able appetite for pitiless publicity, which can only be partially 
satisfied by a corps of experts, editors, special writers, artists, 
and other impedimenta, In fact, to paraphrase a song, once 
popular, “ Every little bureau has a bulletin of its own.” 
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One would naturally expect, and I submit the people have a 
right to demand, the practice of economy in expenditures not 
intimately associated with our war activities during these seri- 
ous times, but indications of this are sadly lacking. Possibly 
here and there a document or bulletin may have been dispensed 
with or discontinued, but rew ones have been issued, either by 
that department or by another, until the list has become most 
formidable, and probably it will be claimed the combined issues 
of Government publications is doing most effective work in push- 
ing the enemy back to and beyond the Hindenburg line. 

The War Trade or War Industries Board has ordered the 
daily and weekly newspapers to curtail in the use of print 
paper and to comply with other restrictions. This edict will be 
obeyed by the press, Yet, while calling for conservation and 
economy by stern decree on the part of the newspapers of the 
country, the Federal Government has been and is practicing most 
wasteful methods in the use and consumption of print paper by its 
various activities and agencies. The United States, through its 
officials and departments, should set an example of economy and 
conservation ; but, alas, on the contrary we have a deluge of bulle- 
tins, reports, surveys, magazines, summaries, and various other 
publications which are choking the Government Printing Office, 
clog the mails, and which clutter up many an office or counting- 
room in business houses and numerous parlors or sitting rooms 
in quiet, happy homes, and this at a time when we are urged on 
every side to practice thrift and save, buy war-saving stamps, 
and economize. Why, Mr. Chairman, if some of these phycho- 
logical editors or editorial psychologists are paid at space rates, 
at the gait we are traveling the recent expenditures for air- 
planes we did not get will pale into insignificance. 

It has been stated on good authority that it takes more than 
1 pound of coal to supply power sufficient to produce 1 pound of 
paper, but a much less quantity of brains is sufficient to waste 
tons of the same print paper after it has been produced. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We ought, Mr. Chairman, in this war time to be printing fewer 
documents and less postage-free, tax-exempt publications, bul- 
letins, letters, magazines, reports, and various and sundry 
papers. 

We have traveled far, and at a pace fast and furious, since 
that fateful May morning when the Official Bulletin burst flam- 
ing forth across a war-beclouded sky with its announcement that 
it was designed to “inform the public on the progress of the 
war and of official acts incident thereto.” i 

One was inclined, at that time, to wonder if the presses of the 
daily and weekly newspapers had suddenly been scrapped or if 
journalism had been declared treasonable. This publication was 
at the outset apparently handicapped by a tendency on the part 
of one of its ingredients to consider the world as his oyster and 
to confuse what actually occurred at sea and elsewhere with 
what was happening in the kaleidoscopic brain of him who 
penned those epics which need not now be repeated. It is only 
fair to say, however, that this publication has been toned down 
somewhat and no doubt is considered of interest and value by 
a large circle of its readers as it sets forth, on the whole, infor- 
mation in concise and authentic manner; some of it, however, 
24 hours after it appears in the daily press. The Official Bulletin 
on August 17 last came to be known as the Official United States 
Bulletin, no doubt to distinguish it from some of the 57 other 
varieties. 

The Joint Committee on Printing last winter recommended 
certain economies in the use of print paper, and effected a sav- 
ing of nearly a million dollars, but in spite of this the mush- 
room growth of new journals has wiped out the saving and run 
rampant throughout many of the administrative departments. 

I would cite a few instances where either joy of position or 
seatter-brain administration has cost Uncle Sam needless dol- 
lars, and which I submit we ought to save in the future. Taxing 
children’s toys and candy as well as women’s hats and stockings 
in order to maintain some of these documents is indefensible. 
Here is an instance, furnished me on apparently reliable au- 
thority, where the Alien Property Custodian desiring to dispose 
of the property of George Benda, of Boontown, N. J., a manu- 
facturer of some sort of powders, sent out a 12-page pamphict 
announcing the proposed sale of the Benda property under the 
trading-with-the-enemy act. Ordinary paper would not suffice 
for this announcement apparently, for it was printed on fine- 
coated paper 8} by 11 inches, estimated to cost 10 or 12 
cents per pound, and sent through the mails in an envelope of 
heavy manila paper, size 12 by 15 inches. This envelope is an 
inch wider and an inch longer than the Saturday Evening Post. 
Not content with the expensive paper, but probably desiring to 
spoil as little as possible of the expensive pages used in the 
prospectus, care was taken to have borders on each page almost 
as wide as the space taken by the printed matter. 
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Conservation and economy apparently were unintentionally 
banned by the enemy-trade act. 

Here is the Federal Board for Vocational Education Issuing 
the Vocational Summary, printed on good white paper, family 
size, printing in full a copy of the vocational rehabilitation act 
with various articles clipped from other publications. Their 
first document was a statement of policies, a 70-page booklet, 
setting forth what they plan to do, Then came their annual 
report, a 30-page booklet of a little cheaper grade of paper, tell- 
ing what they have thus far done, and these must, of course, be 
supplemented by the summary, a monthly publication merging 
what has been, is to be, and never can be done. And so it goes. 
The Shipping Board has broken out with printer’s ink colitis 
in several places. We see the Merchant Mariner, published at 
Boston, which no doubt las its counterpart in Philadelphia, 
Hog Island, and probably other communities where ships are 
built. This is printed on a good grade of paper, illustrated, and 
printing information and news that of course could not be 
printed in a newspaper, Headlines inform a benighted public 
that “A New York policeman training for a sailor likes it too.” 
“Dungarees just now mean more than police uniform.” An 
illustration accompanies this inspiring article. A two-thirds 
page illustration, showing recruiting service enrolling agents 
with Mr, Louis Liggett in center background, with an announce- 
ment that the service has. 6,854 official enrollment stations at 
Rexall Drug Stores in charge of an agent who receives $1 per 
year. No doubt to landlubbers who enroll sea sickness cures 
are offered at usual retail rates. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sauxnzus of Virginia). Will the gen- 
tlomun from Massachusetts yleld to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I wanted to say to the gen- 
teman in that connection that the Shipping Board itself has a 
publication Which it Claims is not official, although it sends it in 
an official wrapper. i 

Mr. WALSTI. It is the Emergency Fleet News. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They claim it is not govern- 
mental. However, it is sent franked. They say the price of it 
to subscribers is $5, and they say that the price is made that 
high in order to make it practically prohibitive to subscribers. 
After they had printed four or five numbers they told me they 
had one paid subscriber and several thousand free subscribers. 
I asked, “ What are you going to do with that $5? Where does 
it zo?” They replied, “ We presume it belongs in the Federal 
Trensury, in miscellaneous receipts, but we do not know how we 
will get it there.“ The paper was presumed to reach the thou- 
sands upon thousands of workmen in shipyards. But at that 
time they were putting out only about 20,000, which would not 
reach very far, and many columns of the fourth issue were de- 
voted to a report of a banquet, where various chiefs flattered 
each other. : 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the gentleman for the interesting in- 
formation, of which I had some knowledge. 

We are told in a column editorial that there is only cne 
American merchant marine. This announcement is probably the 
principal renson for the publication of this chronicle, as the 
daily press has undoubtedly been insisting there were two 
American merchant marines, one in Boston and, the other in 
Idaho. There is that Illustrated daily Emergency Fleet News, 
filled with sea breezes and epigrams of the deep. 

We received also a letter from the United States Shipping 
Board, inclosing an article reprinted from the Saturday Evening 
Post, issue of August 10, 1918, by permission of Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. and a release for September 21, entitled “Ocean de- 
livery service for the farmer.” These are both good reading, 
but in spite of the fact that they have been sent to thousands of 
chambers of commerce and similar bodies, if there was news of 
merit in them it ought not be necessary to reprint and circulate 
at Government expense an article from a magazine haying over 
2,000,000 subscribers. The Shipping Board has, it seems, a 
health and sanitation section of the industrial relations group 
through the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. The manager of the information bureau tells us 
in an eight-page release, No. 527, that as an “impediment to 
the machinery of war the mosquito has proved to be quite as 
sinister a factor as the German propagandist or the jelly-fish 
pacifist.” This heart throb will undoubtedly be reprinted free 
in the Saturday Evening Post. Watch for it in the front page 
of the metropolitan papers on September 29. If you can not 
abide your soul in patience until that date, read on September 22 
a six-page release, No. 531, entitled“ Everybody’s doing it.” 
What? Why, driving ship rivets, by the same Boswell, setting 


forth the experiences of men with intellectual faces, business- 
like faces, and men wearing overalls. This from the education 
and training section of the industrial relations group. 

The Department of Agriculture issues several bulletins, news 
letters, crop reports, and food surveys weekly, and supplements 
these by loose sheets containing much of the same information in 
tables. I do not include Farmers’ Bulletins, as the people know 
these and value them. : 

The Jatest number of this Merchant Mariner, published, prob- 
ably, at the Hub of the Universe, shows on page 3 one of the 
L. K. Liggett drug stores at New Orleans, with a display in its 
windows, and headed “A live enrollment office window at New’ 
Orleans gets men in service.” Possibly this free advertising for 
the various Liggett drug stores may have something to do with 
the generosity of these enrolling agents who have joined the 
vast army of a-dollar-a-year Government employees. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Will the gentleman yield for 
one question? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Can the gentleman give any 
reason for the continuation of the governmental free Alaska 
Railroad Record, when the Government railroad itself and the 
building operations have greatly shriveled, with two of the com- 
missioners out of it, and the railroad building plan going to 
pieces? 

Mr. WALSH. In reply to the gentleman I will say I did not 
know that reason was an essential ingredient in connection with 
the greater portion of these publications. z 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The Alaska rallraad news- 
paper is made up in considerable part of personals, like— 

Tom Brown, formerly employed on the railrond, has gone to the States, 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that may be of great interest In 
r und in Key West and produce much gloom in 

erlin. 

The Fuel Administration has published Fuel Facts, a booklet, 
on coated paper, with information much of which has appeared 
heretofore in the daily press as news. The Federal Reserve 
Bunk has its Bulletin, likewise the regional banks, the Farm 
Loan Board: Then, School Life, from the Bureau of Education, 
is a dainty little publication, which will no doubt have riddles 
and charades in its columns in the near future. 

The Surgeon General prints a magazine, Carry On. Of the 
lot this is evidently worth printing, and it shows care and fore- 
thought in its makeup. 

Our old friend, The Reclamation Record, is still coming ont. 
The September issue contains extracts from several Members 
of the Senate and House, three or four pages of reprints from 
editorial articles, a list of farm names, which will be a great 
relief to the sturdy wheat grower of Minnesota. He can now 
christen his farm by smashing a bottle of buttermilk against the 
silo, after the ship-launching style, and dub his farm anything 
from “Island Home” to“ Mountain Glen.“ [Laughter.] 

“Public Roads“ is the title of a magazine issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture containing some impressive Illustrations 
and interesting information, but it might well be discontinued 
until after the war closes. 

The list is too long to enumerate specifically, but It Is of such 
proportions that it ought to be speedily and effectively shortened. | 
The taxpayers of fhe Republic ought not to be levied upon in 
war time to pay for paper, ink, brains, or services of would-be 
Horace Greeleys and Jack Londons to splatter ideas about items 
which, if real news or of public interest, can be and ought to 
be and, in fact usually are, published in the daily press. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. : 

Mr. MAPES. In a little investigation which I made the other 
day I was told that the work of the Printing Office this year 
would amount to about $12,000,000, and that it had become the 
practice of the different departments of the Government not 
to confine their printing to the Government Printing Office, but 
to go outside and have work done by private printers under con- 
tract. Can the gentleman tell us how much of the Government 
work is done by outside private printers? 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the gentleman that I have not 
been able to ascertain, although I have made inquiry of a Mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Printing touching an investiga- 
tion being undertaken by a Member of another body—and I 
think the statistics with reference to this situation muy be 
made public in a few days. 

The newspapers of America are patriotic, and they ought not 
to be, by Federal decree, made the victims of demands on the 
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ground of economy and conservation while wastefulness and | and a half million square miles, over which was to be exercised 


extravagance are given free hand in governmental boards and 
departments. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. In a moment. I have here a small collection 
of some magazines, bulletins, releases, summaries, news, docu- 
ments, letters, and so forth, that have been published by the 
various boards and commissions and departments, and if any 
Member had started in in April to save one copy each of the 
news bulletins and papers that have been issued, this table 
here, I fear, would not be strong or large enough to bear the 
weight of them. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FOCHT. I have listened with more than common interest 
to the gentleman's speech. I would like to ask him how he 
would reconcile the wastefulness on the part of these various 
departments in printing these documents at Government ex- 
pense, the yalue of many of which is made known in the 
waste baskets all over the country and in the office building 
{laughter]—how he would reconcile that wastefulness with the 
oppressive and arrogant orders that have been issued to the 
country newspapers that they will not be allowed to send their 
newspapers to subscribers under a contract, and that the sub- 
scriptions must be paid within three months? 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman ask me to reconcile that? 
| Mr. FOCHT. Yes, sir. 
| Mr. WALSH. It can not be done. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT. To your most rational conclusion and reply, I 
say amen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. FAIRFIELD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this war is not a political issue. It can not be made a 
political issue. Every effort that has been made, or that shall 
be made to that end, will recoil upon the heads of those who 
have fathered it. 

A few days ago 13,000,000 men were enrolled as a reserve 
force to support the million and a half now in France and the 
million and a half that are now in the training camps of this 
country. When a great people are engaged in a mighty struggle 
like this, so small is the attempt, when the country is unified, 
to make a political asset out of that struggle for any party, 
that the judgment and conscience of the American people re- 
sent it. [Applause.] 

This bill undertakes to raise $8,000,000,000. We have voted 
gladly, heartily, for power; man power, money power, law 
power, all power that is necessary to the efficient conduct of 
this war. Sometimes it is said that the folks at home are 
making the same sacrifice that the boys are making at the 
front. This can not be allowed, for we at home give of what 
we have, while the boys in France give of what they are and 
what they hope to be. That is the difference in kind. But the 
difference in degree is greater. We give n part of what we 
have, but the boys on the other side are laying upon the altar 
of their country all that they are and all that they hope to be. 
And so while the work of the men at home and the women at 
home and the children at home is essential, the difference is 
both in degree and in kind so overwhelming that it is well for 
us to remember that thus far not any of us here has touched 
the hem of the garment of real sacrifice. We have not suffered, 
many of us, not even inconvenience. We have spent freely and 
continue to spend our money. So while we are passing this 
$8,000,000,000 revenue bill I am not inclined to commiserate 
any man who has to pay for this cost. [Applatse.] 

We have had it heralded in literature and upon the rostrum 
that a republic can not wage war effectively, and there were 
those of us, perhaps, who thought before the outbreak of this 
war that that was true. It could not be done by a republic that 
was one in name only, by a republic in which the citizenship were 
not self-respecting. independent, educated people. For the first 
time in the history of the world, after 140 years of the most 
marvelous development that any country has ever known, the 
Republic of the United States has demonstrated to the world 
that a republic can be as efficient, if need be, as an autocracy. 
[Applause.] 

It was common to hear men say before the beginning of this 
war that Germany was the most efficient country on the face of 
the earth, and many of us allowed it. But when an analysis 
is made, gentlemen, and we reflect that Germany has an area 
of 208,000 square miles, with a population of approximately 
70,000,000, and that the United States has a territory of three 


its effective forces, we are constrained to believe that with any 
other people no such results would have been obtained in this 
country as have been obtained. 

Let me compare Texas, which has an area of approximately 
270,000 square miles, with the German Empire of 208,000 square 
miles. Crowd the population of the United States into Texus; 
put all of its railroads into Texas; begin on the Atlantic sen- 
board and name the cities—Boston and New York and Phila- 
delphia, and all along the line—and crowd them into the State 
of Texas; and then go into the Middle West and pick up the 
twin cities of the Northwest, and Chicago, and St. Louis, and 
ail the towns and all the coast cities, and crowd them into sie 
State of Texas; and then pick up every railroad that has been 
built in this country and crowd it into the State of Texas; und 
take your trolley lines, take your canals, Including the Isthmian 
Canal, and put them all into the State of Texas; and then at- 
tempt to crowd your 110,000,000 people Into that State. and you 
will find that the people could not get in. They would have to 
walk around it simply to view the results that haye been attained, 
[Applause.] 

We have gotten into the habit of underestimating our physical 
achievements. And there were times, gentlemen, in which some 
men, at least, were inclined to underestimate the educational, 
the religious, and the social development of this country, But, 
under God, the American Republic has been most efficient in its 
production of men. [Applause.] And even if it were true that 
in mechanical efficiency, that in social organization, and many 
another line of development that has to do with physien! things 
we had been surpassed, yet I trust the time may never come when 
our citizenship shall be made mechanically (applause), but thut 
evermore we shall hold that he is most worthy amd most ofli- 
cient who has had an opportunity to take the initiative, to take 
it in professional life, to take it in business life, tu take it in 
educational life, and along all the lines in which there is human 
activity. 

We have demonstrated that a republic can wage war effee- 
tively. We have given all of the materini means that are nec- 
essary, we have given all of the inen that ean be trained. But 
beyond that, conscious that, whenever abused, the powers misht 
be taken back into the hands of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, we have conferred upon the President of the United States 
all the power that was necessary for him to effectively conduct 
the war. Both sides have joined in conferring that power, some- 
times, perhaps, thinking that modification would have been bet- 
ter, but willing always to make the grant rather than to take 
the chance of tying his hands. And so the country has been 
united, and to-day it stands behind the President in the prosecu- 
tion of this war as one solid mass. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. 
more? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for two 
minutes more. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, I know there are those, possibly, who 
even now will tafk for peace without victory. But they are so 
few that they only emphasize the solidarity of the people. 

Some things have been said about polities. Certain kinds 
of politics ought to be forever adjourned in this country—the 
polities of the gutter and the sewer, the politics of misrepre- 
sentation and insinuation. But politics in the highest sense is 
the philasophy of human government. There is no law upon 
the statute books, there is no constitution of any State, but that 
was wrought out in the arena of political debate; and if the 
time shall ever come when a self-respecting republic does not 
dare to discuss basic principles of government, then decadence 
will have set in. 

In my own case I have honestly tried not to be partisan. The 
other day when this question was brought up as to whether a 
man having bought a liberty bond should be permitted to sell it 
again, honestly and earnestly using my judgment, as I have un- 
derstood the principles of economy, I voted upon that amend- 
ment. I was sorry, indeed, that the honored leader of the 
other side of the House suggested that it was partisanship 
that urged men to vote as they did. 

Just a word about partisanship and how early it entered 
this compaign. The honored Speaker of this House was called 
on the 14th of May to address a Democratic meeting in my 
own district, which was advertised to be the opening of the 
congressional campaign. That was six months before the 
election. Ah, men, it was perfectly right for him to go there. 
It was perfectly right for him to enter that campaign at that 
time; but, oh, the pharisaism, the hypocrisy of saying, No 
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polities,” when. politics was being worked every minute of the 
day. [Applause.] 

The leaders of the Republican Party and its rank and file 
have studied only to know their duty. For the Republican 
Party was born of loyalty and has never been willing to sell 
out its birthright for a mess of pottage. They saw their duty 
clearly in this crisis. When that duty was known, they did it 
without question and with abounding enthusiasm. They have 
stood loyally behind every measure for the prosecution of the 
war. While the Democratic leaders of the House were arguing, 
hesitating, and in some cases opposing the measures of the 
President, he could rely upon the unswerving support of the 
Republican leadership of the House and a larger per cent 
of the rank and file than of the Democratic side. It seemed 
incongruous for Republicans to be called upon to urge support 
of the President’s measures upon Democrats. But this attitude 
of Republicans is not hard to understand. Our conception is 
that this is one country, one flag, one Constitution, and who- 
ever may be President, called to that high office by the votes 
of the American people, is then President of all the people. 

It was no time for partisan politics; it is no time for merely 
partisan politics. The Democratic leaders of my district are 
anxious, and being anxious are willing to cry out patriotism while 
they are working politics. I know that this is not the sentiment 
of the people of my district. The crisis is too great, the sacrifices 
too far-reaching. Every city and hamlet and farm side has been 
reached. The home folks have their hearts and minds on the 
boys over there or on those who are going. It is extremely 
unfortunate that at such a crisis men are not able to rise to the 
full stature of American citizenship and not only say what they 
mean but mean what they say on this subject. 

When I remember that the honored Speaker of the House, a 
Democrat; the lender of the House, a Democrat; the chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee, a Democrat, could not see 
the necessity that was upon us, I am surprised that anyone 
should oppose the reelection of the Republicans who stood 
solidly for all war measures. Those Democratic leaders were 
not disloyal, just mistaken, and yet in this crisis every man 
should have seen clearly and unmistakably his whole duty. 

Not only upon the floor of the House but in the cloakrooms, 
where men voice their honest thoughts, the Republican mem- 
bership wholeheartedly and with all their power rendered every 
support requested by the administration. 

Even where there may have been room for doubt as to the 
necessity of the powers granted the Republicans recognized 
that the responsibility rested upon the President and thought it 
disloyal to tie his hands in any way in the efficient conduct 
of the war. There is something about Republican principles 
that gives a man power to see. I had no doubt as to the power 
of the National Government to defend itself against foes from 
without or from within. In the crucible of civil war we had 
determined that the Constitution of the United States operates 
upon the individual and not upon the States and as if there were 
no States. On that proposition Oliver P. Morton was elected 
governor of the State of Indiana in 1862. With that as the 
anchor to our institutions Abraham Lincoln triumphed in 1865. 
Every law that we pass for the efficient conduct of the war was 
drawn in conformity with the Republican principles. The war 
is not an issue, the war is a job. It is our job, it is the job 
of Republicans and Democrats alike, of the whole people. We 
shall win. It may take two years, it may take four, but what- 
ever of time and whatever of sacrifice it may take, devote the 
time and make the sacrifice. 

To that end the unity of our people must be maintained. 
Every American citizen should be treated as loyal until by word 
or deed he proves himself otherwise. No man can be moderately 
patriotic. “All that we have, all that we are, all that we hove 
to be,” we should be willing to lay on the altar of our country. 
That is not only good Americanism but it is good republicanism 
as well. “ With malice toward none and with charity for all” 
we should fight this war in defense of our most sacred rights 
and the maintenance of our national honor. If we are wise, 
if we are honest, if we are fair to our neighbor and just to 
all concerned, out of it will come a new citizenship, recon- 
structed, transformed, glorified, and unified. 

In the reconstruction that is to follow there are great prob- 
lems, both social and economic as well as governmental, that 
will demand not only the best thought of the brightest men of 
this country but their honest thought as well. The Republican 
Party has always been constructive. It preserved the struc- 
ture of the Union. It conserved the economic system of this 
country. It saved us from the free-silver heresy. 

It gave us a sound banking system. It is a friend of labor. It 
is not sectional in its thought. It does not discriminate in legis- 


lation, but legislates for the whole country and not for a part 
of it. You can trust the Republican Party and you will. It has 
never deceived you, frank and open and above board in its con- 
victions, it sees the needs of the country and is prepared to 
legislate along safe and sane lines. There is so much said that 
is untrustworthy, so much that is born of desire rather than of 
knowledge, that our people sometimes wonder what the situation 
is. I think it unwise at all times to publish broadcast all the 
information that the Government may have, either in military 
or diplomatic circles, but when information is given It should be 
reliable, the view should not be too rosy. 

May the time soon come when every statement that emanates 
from any department of the Government can be relied upon im- 
plicitly. “Flattery spits her poison at the mightiest peers ;” 
adulation may adle the brain. Unstinted glorification sometimes 
is as dangerous as it is foolish and immoral. The problems be- 
fore the President are tremendous, his responsibilities grave. 
At this time the wisdom and conscience of the Nation should 
be freely utilized by him in the prosecution of the war. The 
Republican Party has helped and not hindered; it will continue 
to help and not hinder. Its help has been indispensable. That 
help is indispensable now. We are going to offer it and insist 
on its being used until the war is over. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield 40 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Reavis]. [Applause.] 

Mr. REAVIS addressed the committee. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Qurn]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I indeed enjoyed 
the splendid speech of our colleague [Mr. Reavis] who has 
been across the water, and it strikes me that in view of his 
statements to this House it must now be impressed upon the 
mind of every man, regardless of what party he belongs to or 
what section of country he comes from, that this great revenue 
bill of $8,182,000,000 that is now before us for consideration 
should be unanimously passed, and that instead of it being a 
burden to anyone—as suggested by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonpon], who stated in a speech day before yester- 
day that it is not a tax but a burden—in my judgment the 
revenues collected from the industries, from the corporations, 
from individuals, from business activities and all persons is an 
obligation or duty that should be cheerfully met by every con- 
cern and every individual in this great Republic. [Applause.] 

When we think of these boys who have gone across the deep 
blue sea, undergoing the sufferings, the hardships, and the pri- 
vations that we know each and all are undergoing to-day ; when 
we consider that since the 6th day of June, 1917, when the first 
American battalion marched through the city of Paris, our 
troops have been safely convoyed from our shores to Europe, 
and that on this day 1,000,000 American bayonets and big how- 
itzers, big machine guns, light artillery, and heavy artillery 
are attacking the city of Metz and are on German soil, having 
driven the enemy clear back from the Marne over onto German 
soil, and that perhaps before the sun goes down this evening 
those big howitzers will be belching forth lead and fire into every 
house and business place in the fortified city of Metz; with these 
wonderful achievements of our country performed in such a 
short time, with our soldiers displaying such courage, bravery, 
and heroism, surely every man in this Congress should be proud 
of the fact that he can vote to reach out the long arm of taxa- 
tion to support and maiutain these chivalrous soldiers and sail- 
ors who are fighting not only for the life of this country but 
for civilization itself. [Applause.] 

With the American soldier offering his life on the battlefield, 
surely no business, no corporation, no patriotic individual in the 
broad domain of the United States of America or any of our 
possessions would object to the last farthing of his income above 
a living being taken to maintain and support our soldiers and 
sailors engaged in this great conflict. I was not only shocked— 
and I shall not say an unkind word—but I was absolutely 
amazed by some of the gentlemen who criticized this bill and 
talked about taxes that could be raised in other ways. This is 
no time for criticism. My good friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] said that one-third of the money raised under the law 
comes from three States of this Union. He ought to be proud of 
the honor of living in a State that contributes so much to the 
support of this Government and the support of our soldiers and 
sailors in this great struggle. Instead of Pennsylvania and Illi- 
nois and New York objecting to their contribution, they should 
be proud of the great place they hold on the roll of honor as 
being such large contributors to the support of this Nation in 
this great war. [Applause.] 
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Mr. FOCHT. One minute, please. I hope you refer only to 
Mr, Moore. There are two splendid gentlemen here just from 
Pennsylvania, and I am from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I am from New York also. I believe you 
referred to Mr. Lonpon. He represents only one part of New 
York. 

Mr. QUIN. Indeed, I am proud that you gentlemen do not 
hold to the spirit of my Republican friend, Mr. Moore, and our 
Socialist friend, Mr. LONDON. 

Mr. FOCHT. Thank you-—— 

Mr. QUIN. He [Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania] went so far as to 
Say we ought to endeavor to raise taxes by going to some poor 
cotton farmer and put a tax on his bale of cotton! In the face of 
so many billions of dollars coming from the fields of incomes and 
productive corporations in the last few months throughout the 
country, the gentleman from Philndelphia [Mr. Moore] feels 
aggrieved that $8,182,000,000 should be levied by taxation upon 
the incomes and excess profits of the rich. Why, that does not 
cover even the top crust of the great wealth of his State and the 
other great States to the north and south and east and west, and 
for that matter all of the States and the Territories of this 
great Republic, which can be devoted to the support of our 
Nation in this awful crisis, 

Surely the people of the United States from one end of this 
Republic to the other feel proud of the flag and feel proud of the 
glorious achievements of our armed forces to-day. And while 
we are sitting here, the American soldiers, assisted by the 
French, bave captured St. Mihiel and 13,700 prisoners within the 
last 24 hours, and taken 90 guns and 70 villages, and have driven 
the German forces beyond the border lines at one point and 
driven them back onto German soil; and instead of there being 
any criticism in this hour, there should be great rejoicing in 
this Chamber, as well as in every hamlet and village and field 
and factory throughout the whole United States of America. It 
is a time to rejoice and a time to be proud. Instead of our 
friends criticizing some little printing department of this Gov- 
ernment, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
did to-day, we ought to be lifting our voices in praise to God that 
the United States of America, stands with such solidarity behind 
the President ef this Nation, that the people of this country 
stund behind those who thus uphold the arm of our Commander 
in Chief in supporting the boys who have gone across the sea 
and those in the training camps of this country, ready to lay 
down their lives at any moment on the altar of their country. 
[Applause.] $ 

The American people have their eyes on this body, and instead 
of criticisms being made here against the different officials and 
the Cabinet officers of this Republic, and against the ways in 
which we are raising this revenue by the fairest and most equi- 
table method of taxation possible, and one that hinders, hurts, or 
injures no industry and no individual and no corporation 
throughout this whole Republic; instead of there being con- 
demnation and criticism of it there should be nothing but praise, 
in order that every taxpayer should realize fully that we feel 
in our hearts that he is justly taxed, and that he could do even 
more without any harm or injury to anyone. In passing this 
measure so that this Government may raise by taxation the 
money necessary to maintain the Government and to prosecute 
the war, we have before us a task that as legislators we must 
cheerfully meet. If we do so, the people on whom this tax is 
levied, realizing the spirit of fairness and nonpartisanship that 
has been displayed by the committee in bringing out this bill, 
will realize from one end of the country to the other that it 
is a just war and a just taxation, and they will feel that it is a 
pleasure and an honor to be taxed in order to support and main- 
tain the Government and prosecute the war. From one end of 
the country to the other comes the cry, “Stand by the boys in 
the trenches; stand by the sailors on the seas”; and in order 
to do that every man, regardless of his sentiments or his politics, 
must stand by the Commander in Chief, the great President of 
this Republic, who issues the orders for all the soldiers and the 
Sailors who are to-day fighting to protect the honor of this Na- 
tion and preserve the civilization of this earth. With this 
glorious cause before us, with our soldiers inspired by this 
noble spirit and the high ideal for which they know they are 
fighting, every citizen of this Republic must rejoice in the fact 
that the American Congress stands as a unit in supporting this 
great measure, in supporting this bill that raises the money to 
maintain the noble heroes who are offering their lives in order 
that the Nation’s life may be continued. Because if our Nation 
were not able to send its armies in full force across the seas 
to-day, not only would the lives of our allies be cut off by the 
cruel and brutal Germans but the life of our own Nation would 
be at stake; and as stated by the leader of our party, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircury], we are fighting for 


our Nation’s life, and in this great struggle every man, whether 
he has an income of $20,000,000 a year or whether he has a 
little income of $1,000 or $500 a year, should feel proud of the 
fact that he is able to contribute something to this Government 
to support and help maintain these boys who are on the 
high seas and who are across the seas in the trenches fight- 
= si and night that our Nation may continue to liye. -[Ap- 
plause. 

With this great Republic, holding in its arms the civilization 
of the world and engaged in the purification of the dark places 
and in cleansing the polluted air, it should be a privilege and a 
pleasure and an honor for every man on this floor to support this 
splendid bill that raises this vast amount of money in such a 
fair, equitable, and just manner. No man, regardless of where 
he may come from, ean point to any portion of this splendid bill 
and say that it works a hardship upon any man. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], who believes that all taxa- 
tion should come through a tariff, has suggested that we should 
reach out and tax tea and coffee. Who wants to do that? 
While this great Nation has an income of $45,000,000,000 a year, 
who wants to reach out and tax unnecessarily the coffee that the 
poor must drink and the tea that we must have? One gentle- 
man said we ought to tax every sale of merchandise that is made 
in this country and put a 1 per cent tax on all kinds of articles 
that are sold. Another gentleman thinks you ought to tax every 
bale of cotton that is sold. All of that kind of partisan nonsense 
should be waved aside as chaff that is blown away in a cyclone, 
and the great fundamental principle must be recognized that in 
raising this large sum of money we must reach out and tax 
those who are best able to bear it, without imposing an undue 
burden upon anyone. That is a principle that ought to appeal 
to the sense and the honor and the intelligence of every citizen 
of this great Republic. [Applause.] The people do not mind 
being taxed for this glorious purpose. ‘The patriotic people of 
this Republic do not object to any of the laws that this Congress 
has passed to uphold the hands of the President of this Nation. 
The people of this Republic have not anywhere yet through their 
vote, when they have gone to elect a Congressman or a Senator, 
condemned a single law that-the President of the United States 
has asked this Congress to pass and which is to-day on the 
Statute books. The people of this Republic are well satisfied, 
and if the gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. Moore of Pennsyl- 
vania] would get it into his mind that polities has been ad- 
journed and continue to help uphold the hands of the President 
of this Nation there would be less partisanship, there woul! be 
less ill feeling, and the people of this country would be more of 
a unit in solid support of the American Government and of the 
President of this Nation than they have ever yet been in the 
history of this great Government. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Donovan}. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with particu- 
lar pleasure to the remarks of the gentleman from Nebraska [ Mr. 
Reavis] in his wonderful description of his recent visit to the 
battle fields of France and of the work which our boys are doing 
over there. I had concluded that when he finished, the last word 
had been spoken for the speedy passage of the bill. I thought it 
would ill become me to intrude myself upon the patience of the 
committee by any contribution to the debate, and resolved that I 
should not participate in it, but the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Quin], who concluded his remarks just immediately pre- 
ceding me, made a statement that reflected upon the honor of 
my State, and dissuaded me from my resolution, and decided 
me that it would be doing less than my duty if I did not take 
the floor and enter a disclaimer. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi stated that both Pennsylvania and New York objected to 
contributing their share of the tax to be imposed under the pro- 
visions of this bill and, as a basis for his statement, gave the 
names of two individual Members of this body representing re- 
spective districts therefrom. One, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, is of the minority party, and the other a member of what 
might be termed the subminority party, if there could be such a 
party designation. However, the gentleman from New York, 
who is mutually respected by both parties in this House, does 
not, I think, typify or epitomize the views of the State of New 
York, and certainly he does not in so far as I may have the 
opportunity to speak for it. 

The great Empire State of New York, with its metropolitan _ 
city, the acknowledged financial center of the world, is the civic, 
social, and patriotic equal of any State in this or any other 
land, It has been from the time of its foundation to this pres- 
ent hour in the vanguard, valiantly fighting the battle of human- 
ity, equality, and justice, and has always willingly and gladly 
contributed its share of man power and treasure. It is my 
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opinion that the New York Representatives will unanimously 
support this measure when it is moved for final passage. 

This bill proposes a departure in its scope and application 
from any previous revenue bill that has ever heretofore been 
enacted by this House, and has for its object the taxing of the 
wealth of the country. It abolishes the 8 per cent tax on all 
labor incomes iu excess of $6,000 which applied under the law 
enacted in 1917, which imposed on an individual an income- 
tax rate on the basis that a man who worked for his income 
by personal labor should be compelled to pay a tax greater 
than the man whose investments were the chief source of his 
income. The omission of a so-called consumption tax disposes 
of a problem that in its very nature presents vexatious angles 
and the deference of which I think is but temporary. I am 
led to this conclusion by the fact that the ban on brewing 
promulgated by Executive order since this bill was submitted 
to the House for consideration and by which an estimated 
deficit of $1,066.000,000 is created can be only supplied by the 
levying of a consumption or tariff tax. 

The consolidation of the rates of preceding acts and of its 
own in the present bill makes a clarity of terms and of con- 
text which will be received with unanimous accord, for it is 
undeniable that in the estimating and compiling of the tax 
payable under the provisions of the earlier acts were most 
intricate. The cartoonists throughout the country took delight 
in making game of poor Mr. Citizen in his earnest endeavor to 
do his bit in arriving at a conclusion of what was the correct 
amount for him to pay. 

The major portion of the revenues estimated to be raised 
under the various schedules set up in the bill discloses that 
beverages containing alcohol are to pay $1,066,000,000; tax 
on corporations, $900,000,000; income tax from individuals, 
$1,500,000,000; war and excess profits tax, $3,200,000,000; and 
the balance to be raised from other commodities classed as 
luxuries and the like. It is contemplated that of the $24,- 
000,000,000 necessary to be raised for the year’s governmental 
expenditures the bulk of this immense sum will be raised 
by the sale of bonds, two-thirds of which will be so raised, 
the remaining one-third, $8,000,000,000, to be raised by taxation 
under this bill by the bond and taxation method by which a 
division of the payment will be made between the present and 
future generations, which is both just and equitable. 

The enacting into law of this bill places a solemn responsibil- 
ity upon this body, for by it the people of this country will be 
culled upon to assume and contribute in a larger degree than 
they have ever heretofore, to the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment, but they readily realize the necessity for the vast ex- 
penditures which are every day being made in the prosecution 
of the war, as well as in the administration of the General Goy- 
ernment, 

It is estimated that an expenditure between five and six billion 
dollars is needed each year to carry on the expenses of the war. 
The American people, realizing the necessity for the need of this 
vast sum, will not only cheerfully accept their responsibility 
under the provisions of the bill but will inaugurate a curtail- 
ment of their expenditures and pleasures and willingly return 
to the practice of thrift such as the founders of this Republic 
proclaimed and practiced. Gladly will they make the additional 
sacrifice for a righteous cause and for the success of our over- 
Sens forces. Yet the most we can do by the payment of a tax or 
the purchase of bonds is minute and shallow in comparison to 
the work and the sacrifice of life made for us by the intrepid 
men who are fighting for our very existence. 

The necessity for the passage of this bill is too apparent for 
me to further discuss or urge. The Committee on Ways and 
Means, composed as it is of a partisan membership and many of 
whom are master minds and whose thoughts and opinions and 
technical knowledge on the subjects contained in the schedules 
in this bill far outweigh any advantage that education, observa- 
tion, or experience has afforded me, has unanimously reported 
this measure with a recommendation for its passage, and by so 
doing has brushed aside all partisanship and demonstrated its 
statesmanship and genuine, patriotic, loyal Americanism. 

I shall vote for the bill as reported, for the reasons which I 
have already advanced and for the further reason that being 
one of a group of the membership of the House that was elected 
subsequent to the beginning of the war, in my pre-election state- 
ment, made to the people of my district, I promised if elected I 
would stand unreservedly for the policies of the Commander in 
Chief, Woodrow Wilson, in his efforts for a speedy and success- 
ful termination of the war. I have in accordance therewith 
kept faith with my people, and in keeping faith with them I am 
but keeping faith with their sons, their brothers, and their 
fathers who are now fighting, bleeding, and dying for you and 


me on the hell-swept battle fields of France to continue and per- 
petuate the principles of liberty, justice, and democracy until 
we shall haye swept German autocracy and barbarism forever 
from the face of the earth, [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? I 

Mr. DONOVAN. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish to say to the gentleman 
from New York, being one of those apparently criticized by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, that I have no particular quarrel 
with the measure raising $8,000,000,000. I criticized certain 
features of the bill, but I intend to vote for it, so there is no lack 
of patriotism so far as that particular feature is concerned. 

Mr. DONOVAN, The statement of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will be admitted, marked in evidence as Exhibit 1, 
and it is consistent with all other acts of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, according to my observation since I have been a 
Member of the House. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the German 
vice chancellor in his Stuttgart speech yesterday made a plea 
for peace without victory and without indemnities. He also 
urged that the peace be negotiated before the allied armies 
reach German soil. There can be no such peace. [Applause.] 
Peace must follow a victory that is so complete that no govern- 
ment or people will ever again contemplate the conquest of the 
world. [Applause.] 

Nothing in the progress of human history has ever been of 
such moment to mankind as a complete military victory by the 
allied armies over the armies under the outlaw Government 
of Germany, and this victory should and shall be won on the 
German side of the Rhine. [Applause.] Prussian autocracy, 
the outlaw Government that now disgraces civilization, must be 
destroyed upon the soil that bears the shame of its birth and 
punishment imposed and indemnity required that is suited to 
all its crimes against humanity. 

This work now presses forward and gives glorious promise 
of immediate accomplishment. Our military and naval forces 
are doing their part of the work; shells are reaching German 
soil; our soldiers are on their way to Berlin. [Applause.] 
When the military victory that is now in sight is complete, then 
the round table. 

And it is not inopportune to say that the most important 
international matters that have ever been the subject of parley 
or engaged the attention of nations and international statesmen 
will be considered at the peace conference at the close of the 
war. The allies, as victors, will award the honors, assess the 
damages, and apportion the benefits of the most stupendous 
war in the history of civilization. Questions affecting for 
centuries the welfare of the nations involved and of all mankind 
will be considered and settled there. 

It is in no sense disparaging to other nations to say that our 
own country will have large interests to conserve at that con- 
ference. In our case the welfare of 110,000,000 of people and 
of their posterity for centuries is involved. A great estate is 
affected. The work, therefore, of preparing for the peace table 
becomes important, whether the victory shall be this year, next 
year, or the year after. Who shall sit at that table for us? It 
will be no place for mediocrity or inexperience. The most ac- 
complished international statesman to-day living in Europe 
and Asia will be seated there as the representatives of govern- 
ments participating in the war. There can be no impropriety. 
in now suggesting that the ablest and most experienced men in 
our Republic be asked by the President to hold themselves in 
readiness and to prepare themselves for that stupendous task. 
In this connection I would like to see our living ex-Presidents, 
the Chief Justice of our Supreme Court, our Secretary of State, 
our former living ambassadors who have served in European 
and Asiatic courts with rare distinction and great ability, and 
the chairmen and ranking members of the Committees on 
Foreign Affairs in both the House and Senate all members of 
that great commission. The commission should also include at 
least two members each, representing business, labor, and 
finance. . 

The men I have suggested would make the members of the 
American commission the equals in high order of ability and in 
international reputation of the members of any other nation 
participating in the settlement of the greatest questions that 
have engaged the minds of international statesmen in all the 
annals of time. The American people would feel a sense of se- 
curity if such a commission as has been suggested was assured 
as the representatives of this great Republic in that great 
conference. [Applause.] i 
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Mr. FORDNBY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. : 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, all I want to say on the bill 
under consideration is that it is my purpose to support it, as I 
think it is the purpose of everyone in the House. I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, the matter of which I shall 
speak for a moment will, I know, at this time be of but little 
interest to the Members of the House and the country because 
of the fact that we are all absorbed in this revenue measure 
and in the war work. But I wish to place in the RECORD some 
material which I have been gathering for some time that I think 
will in the very near future be of service to us all. As some of 
us know, there is coming up a very serious question in certain 
sections of the United States as to the increased use of drugs 
and of opiates. As to why this is true I am not going to say; 
and it would not make any difference if I did say it,-because 
somebody on the other side with a long argument would get up 
and say that it was brought in here by certain interests. 

Nevertheless it is a fact, and it is a fact that is now beginning 
to attract the attention of both sides of the House and the 
Senate. It is going to be of much deeper significance when the 
investigations are pushed forward than we now imagine. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Les. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman that there 
was a considerable amount of data on that subject presented to 
our committee when we were considering the bill, but unfortu- 
nately—I do not know the reason—it was not preserved in the 
hearings. I merely mention it because it might be considered 
by the House that no data was before the committee when the 
provision in the bill on that subject was drafted. 

Mr. MEEKER. I am glad the gentleman mentioned it; I was 
coming to it. I was going to say that enough data has been 
placed before the Ways and Means Committee to call for some 
special legislation along the lines of a suppression of the dis- 
tribution of drugs and opiates. 

This material that I shall place in the Recorp has been col- 
lected very carefully and will give to the House excerpts from 
the writings of some fifty of the best known physicians and 
medical authorities here and in Europe as to the medicinal use 
or value of alcohol. All I have to say upon this question I am 
now saying. Everything that goes into this extension of re- 
marks are the writings, not the sayings, of these men. I simply 
submit them to the country and the Congress for the service 
which they will be. I am not going to say which side of this 
long drawn out discussion they will most benefit. Whatever I 
have done along the line of solving one of the most significant 
social and economic problems that America is trying to solve 
has been done from no selfish purpose, to satisfy no selfish am- 
bition. These facts are submitted for what they are worth, 
and I trust that in the discussions that may follow both here 
and at the other end of the Capitol they will be used. If there 
is any merit or demerit or credit or discredit for having col- 
lected them, I am willing to accept that, but beyond there I 
shall let these men be brought in as witnesses and authorities 
in this discussion. We can not dodge this issue. Less than two 
year ago I said that a certain organization was receiving money 
from manufacturers of cocaine articles that are being sold over 
the counters of this country which are habit-forming drugs, 
and that organization is the only national organization which 
up to date is opposing this investigation. 

The excerpts to which I have referred are as follows: 

Tue VALUB OF ALCOHOL: BEING ABSTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE 
Wortp’s FOREMOST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES. 


{Abraham Jacobi, M. D., L. L. D., M. A., Nestor of American Medicine. 
From the Medical Economist, July, 1918.] 

There will be a time soon when our courts of “ justice” will be 
crowded with fanatical, ignorant women and their ing attorneys, 
and unchristian healers, in prosecution and persecution of your honest 
doctors, who know they have benefited their patients with small, or, 
as the case may be, big doses of alcohol. 

The aleohol question is not one of tavern life, or the vagaries of 
drunkards, or the whims of fickle women. What we, the doctors, are 

rincipally interested in is the value of alcohol as a medicine and a 
‘ood, and ger fo us consider it from the point of view of its sociologi- 
cal import. th points of view are of equal value. As payudane 
we are fortunate enough to be better informed than people general, 
but after all that increases our duties as citizens. 

Physicians have always found alcohol a valuable, aye, an indis- 
ensable, remedy. There is hardly a human Se ETS which is not 
e influenced; mainly the aged, feeble, fat, and convalescent 
feel its benefactions. * 

Alcohol treatment, that means wine in moderate doses of diluted 
liquors, is highly appreciated by physicians and those who are teachable, 
and recognized as an article of diet and cure. It need not make you 
strong, but it makes you feel strong; for temporary efficiency that is 
of import and efficient. It makes your waning pulse return, your faint- 
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attack pass by, and your fatigued or exhausted muscle recover. The 
value of alcohol ould not be estimated or supposed, but studied and 
demonstrated. A prohibition movement kept up by 400,000 women” 
is no proof. Nor are 600 Congressmen capable of deciding a scientific 
problem. Great sclentists, fortified by the results of their experience 
extending over a century of studies in the laboratories or at the sides 
ane reay ae ve 9 the proofs. They are numerous. 

n er. ere is more danger in giving too little than too much. 
When the pulse begins to be amait and frequent, aicohol must be given 
at once. n the septic form, especially, the intoxicating action of 
alcohol is not observed, the pulse becomes slower and stronger and the 
patient becomes restful. ‘The dose can hardly be too large. Cases of 
young children in sepsis would improve immediately when 3 ounces of 
whisky was incr in one day to 12 ounces. 

My life has been spent among the sick and the recovering and the 
dying. That has been so with diphtheria since 1858. Many thoroughly 
septic cases got well after having been “given up.” No amount of 
whisky will ever lead to intoxication when its effect is wanted to com- 
bat sepsis. There are cases which recover without treatment, but we 
do not know beforehand which they will be. No alleged mild case is 
safe until recovery has taken place. When heart failure has once set 
in—and it frequently does in apparently mild cases—our efforts are 
too often in vain. us alcoholic stim ts Meg ts to be given early 
and often, and in large quantities, thoroughly diluted. ere is no 
such thing as danger from them or intoxication in septic discases. 

In the treatment of infant diarrhea and dysentery small and fre- 
b be doses of alcohol will certainly stimulate the nervous system, 

igestion, and circulation, and they also stimulate the skin and in- 
crease perspiration. Alcohol given in this manner certainly arrests 
fermentation. Moreover, it takes the place of food and will act favor- 
ably as food where no solid carbohydrates are tolerated by the intestinal 
tract. As it is absorbed in the stomach, so does it pretect the intestinal 
tract. Alcohol preparations, always taking small doses for granted, 
are good stomachics; that is, they aid you in your digestion. 


[William Osler, M. D., LL. D., regius 8 of medicine, Oxford 
University. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 
Honorary Professor of Medicine, Johns I too Hospital, Baltimore, 
ete. The Principles and Practice of Medicine. 1906.] 


In moderation, wine, beer, and spirits may be taken throughout a long 
life without impairing the general health. 

I should be sorry to give up the use of alcohol in the severer forms 
8 ays sa 5 — — x 

n typhus fever the ents require from the outset a su rtin 
treatment. Water should be freely given, and alcohol in KAANTE dosea: 

In cerebrospinal fever, press § or brandy may be given freely when 
there are signs of a failing hea 
Soak eo phot agg with severe constitutional symptoms, stimulants should 

given early. 

In —ͤ fever, in the initial stage, ice should be given and brandy 
ot cofee. 

In tuberculosis the bitter tenics and the various malt preparations 
are often most satisfactory. The indications for alcohol are enfeebled 
digestion with fever or weak heart and rapid pulse. In the advanced 
stages whisky and milk may be given with eoat advantage. The red: 
wines are also beneficial in moderate quantities. For the distressing 
night cough the spirits of chloroform given in whisky before going to 

is efficaceous. 

In infantile diarrheas, where there is prostration, brandy or whisky 
In frequent doses, or where there is nausea, champagne with cracked ice 
8 f the most distressing f t 

or sleeplessness, one o e mos ressing features of valvular ¢ 
ease of the heart, a dose of the spirits of chloroform, or of ether ine 
little hot whisky, will sometimes give a good night’s rest. 


{William Edward Fitch, M. D., major, Medical Reserve Corps, U. S. A., 
formerly leeturer on surgery, Fordham University School of Medicine; 
assistant attending gynaecologist, Presbyterian Hospital Dispensary. 
New York; attending physician to the Vanderbilt Clinic, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York, etc., and forty contributors. 
Dietotherapy, published by permission of The Surgeon General of the 
United States, 1918.] 


It is the opinion of careful students of the subject, that the moderate 
use of alcohol in health is harmless. It undoubtedly has a place in dis- 
ease. It may be employed in fevers and wasting ses, where by its 
oxidation, it limits the destruction of bodily goa reduces the tem- 
perature and stimulates the heart and circulation. oung children and 
aged persons bear stimulants well. 

There are reasons for the theory that alcohol actually increases the 
resisting power of the body to the poisonous toxins of the septic fevers. 

In some chronic diseases, such as diabetes, alcohol is used advanta- 
geously to replace a certain amount of carbohydrate in the diet. 

The aromatic and bitter principles employed in beer are harmless 
when taken in moderation, and usually exert a tonic action on the 
stomach. They serve to stimulate the appetite, invigcrate the system. 
and so act as agents introducing into the body an increased supply of 


nutriment. 
It 1s probable that a tumblerful of brisk beer actually aid 
digestion, by increasing appetite and stimulating a more a dant secre- 


tion of the gastric juice, as well as stimulating more active movements 
of the stomach. 

Stout and porter are 13 believed to be more digestible. Says 
Hutchison: “If it be desired to avoid nervousness and to get rid of 
inso , Shun tea and coffee, and drink stout.” 

On account of the extractives present, beer contains more nourish- 
ment than any other alcoholic beverage. 

It has been determined by exhaustive study of the effects of malt 
liquors on the digestive system, that, when containing the bitter prin- 
— — of hops, they act as appetizers, aid digestion, and encourage sleep. 
These properties make them of value in certain forms of dyspepsia and 
debility, especially when induced by disease, overexertion, worry, neu- 
ralgia, and the like. 

Genuine malt liquors can be produced of low alcoholic strength (2 
per cent alcohol). These are ee 8 

As a cardiac stimulant alcoho! should be given when heart failure is 
impending. Disappearance of the first sound always calls for the ad- 
ministration of alcohol. In cardiac failure accompanying acute dis- 
ease, unlimited quantities of brandy are indicated. 


lation 
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Alcohol fs of great value for its . upon the spirits in 
conditions of profound nervous exhaustion, where there is ~~ depres- 
sion. It also produces remarkable soothing effects in muscular weakness. 

Alcohol taken moderate:y, immediately before or du meals, pro- 
motes the appetite and alds digestion, lessens the elimination of waste 
Lo causes a subjective sensation of heat and slightly raises the 

y temperature, 

As a result of much experimentation, it has been determined that 
from 1 to 14 fluid ounces of absolute alcohol can be completely oxidized 
in the buman system within a period of 24 hours, and in such a way 
that none of its narcotic effects are manifested, and no unchanged 


alcohol appears in the urine. 
It is estimated that this amount of alcohol would be contained in the 
following amounts of the common alcoholic drinks: 11810 
ounces. 
Brandy or whisky, 50 per cent alcohol 2 
alcohol = 5 


Port, sherry, etc., 20 per cent 
Claret, hock, champagne. 10 per cent alcohol... 
Bottled beer, 23 per cent alcohol. 


by faa and rheumatic 
patients, and is very serviceable in cases of acute ess where there is 
te valescence. 


rofessor of 1 College of 
timore, and John Ruhrah, M. D., pro- 
fessor of children's diseases, Co f 


llege o clans and Surgeons, 
Baltimore. Diet in Health and Disease, 1917. i; 


Alcohol has food value. It protects the protein of food and body tissue 
from consumption, as has been demonstrated by Atwater, and in this 


way it serves the body as a food. 
The rapidity of its abso on and ease of oxidation makes it a valu- 
able adjunct in Lag | individuals in extreme wasted conditi 

The use of alechol is of undoubted value in medicine. 
abuse have been confounded. 

It is frequently used as a stomachic to produce appetite and stimulate 
the secretion of the trie juice. 

It is also a respiratory stimulant and used in heart weakness. 

Malt liquors in moderate Kess, seem to aid digestion, increase appe- 


[Julius Friedenwald, M. D., 
ns and Surgeons, 1 


tite. and stimulate tric d ion. They have considerable food value. 

Wines in moderate quantities also improve digestion. Fortified wines in 
small quantities are the app te ull for certain kinds of infantile 
and youthful debility adn of the enfeebled nervous systems of old persons. 


[Louls Fischer, M. D., latrist to Zion Hospital, Suydenham Hospital, 
New York, etc. isease of Infancy and Childhood, 1914.] 

9 the birth of the child, iced champagne will do more to allay 
irritation than all medication. 

If the mother is accustomed to drinking wine or beer, it is unwise to 
discontinue the practice while nursing. 

Many women whose flow of milk is scant will secrete an abundance 
of milk after partaking of a of beer or ale with their meals. 

Beer has a decided laxative effect, and this is rather an advantage 
where there is a tendency to ager gms BE 

‘To increase the total rary milk in the breasts of the nursing 
mother malt extracts may be helpful. 

In acute gastric catarrh of infants malt extract should be given to 


aid nutrition. 
In anemia malt p tions, wine, or cham are often valuable. 
In N tte collapse in broncho-pneumo: active alcoholic stimu- 
ndicated. 
Malt extracts contain a live factor and are therefore valuable as an 
antiscorbutic restorative. 
[Charles Gilmore Kerley, M. D., professor of Diseases of Children, New 
York Polyclinic School and Hospital; attending physician to the New 
2815 12 and Childs Hospital, ete. The etice of Pediatrics, 


Alcohol is occasionally of great service in diseases of children. Under 
certain conditions it answers better than any other means of stimula- 
tion. Its use in my ds has been that of a food and a stimulant in 
very grave conditions. 

It has been of much service in two conditions In which, in my opinion, 
nothing can replace it. 

I refer, first, to that time which — arise in any grave disease when 
the heart falls ro respond to the usual stimulation. Alcohol given well 
diluted is usually well borne and assimilated. it supports the heart, 
improves the respiration, and often earry the patient thro’ toa 
successful convalescence even when the outlook is very unpro g. 

The second condition in which alcoho! is useful is in cases 3 
lowered vitality resulting from some severe illness. If a child is ering 
from shock, bordering on collapse, alcohol will do much to sustain him 
until he is able to assimilate easily digested food. 7 

The use of alcohol in moderate amounts in the form of malt Hquors 
or wine will y increase the fat in the mother’s mil 1 ve 
frequently seen it advance 2 per cent in from two to three days. 


[Charles Hunter Dunn, M. D., instructor in penaa Haryard Unl- 


versity, physician in chief at the Infant’s F Apron ete. 9 
the Hygienic and Medical Treatment of Children, 1917. Found 
upon the teachings of Thomas Morgan Rotch, M. Dj 


Alcohol is well tolerated by young children, even by infants. Its 
chief value in earty life is as a tonic, particularly in conditions of mal- 
nutrition, It is useful in many chronic conditions and in acute febrile 

s late in the course of the disease. 


[L. Emmett Holt, M. D., Se. D., LL. D., professor of diseases of child- 
hood In the College of Physicians and Surgeo 


ns, New York; attending 
3 to the Babies’ and Foundling Hospitals, etc.; and John 
lowland, A. M., M. D., professor of trics in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore; pediatrician chief io the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, ete. The Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, 1916.] 

Alcoholic stimulants are well tolerated even by young children. 

With many women the use of malted liquors, ale, beer, ete., increase 
the quantity of miik and the proportion of fat. 


Unless taken in large amounts by the mother, alcohol does not a 
in her milk, and there is no suficient evidence that in usual gmounts IÈ 
any deleterious effect upon the milk, 
There is little doubt that alcohol is at times of much bencfit. 


{Arthur R. Cushny, M. D., LL. D., F. R. S., professor of pharmacol 

E BAB See! i onr in ‘the Univ ties of Lon Pave 

ester, 0 mbr „Glasgow, s, etc. A Textbook of 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 1918) Fe 

Alcohol allays the anxiety and distress of the patient, promotes rest 
and sleep, — dg thus aids toward healing, or, at the ore renders ill- 
ness more tolerable. 

Small quantities of other narcotics might be substituted for alcohol, 
but none of them perhaps excel it in producing that spirit of hopeful- 
ness and restful confidence which contributes so much to recovery. 

In sudden chill with a 8 to fever, alcohol is often of great 
benefit, especially when taken in the form of brandy or whisky diluted 
. f cachexi 

n chronic co ons of cac a and loss of fiesh in general and dur- 
ing convalescence alcoholic preparations are often advised simply as 
= — 8 the bea, ane abd are generall to be 

erred to the others, as they contain other foodst * 
e the ee JEE TERNE 

cohol is o ue as a m notic, a comparatively small 
taken before retiring being often Lufffeient to — quiet and re resting 
sleep. Beer or spirits and water is generally used for this purpose. 


[ Geo: Frederick Stil, M. A.. M. D., F. R. C. P., physician for di 
of children Kings’ College Hospital; professor of dints of children, 
Kings a College, don. Common ers and Diseases of Child- 


iased observer must admit tha 
times very valuable in the bad case of pneumonia. Renae fy pote: 


[Benjamin Knox Rachferd. M. D., professor of diseases of children, Ohio 
Miami College, department of medivine of the University of Cincin- 
nati; pediatrician to the Cincinnati Hospital; ex-president of the 
American Pediatric Society, etc. Diseases of Children, 1912.1] ‘ 
Whisky or brandy should be p In all cases of broncho-pneumonia. 

In a long-continued disease, such as broncho-pneumonia, where the child 

is necessarily underfed, whisky scrves as a ; it keeps up the strength 

and prevents excessive waste of tissues. 
In acute cardiac dilatation, alcohol in the form of good whisky or 


In lobar pneumonia in underfed infants whisky or brandy is indi- 
cals e where the digestive capacity ts such that th 

n typ ever, where the ve capacity is such that the child 
is undexfed, alcohol should be used, not as a stimulant, but as a food. 


— 


{Chalmers Watson, M. D., F. R. C. P. E., assistant physician Royal 
In „Edinburgh, editor of the 8 Mediea, etc. Food 
and ng in Health and Disease, 1913.] 

There is no question of the undoubted value of alcohol in the treat - 
ment of certain diseases, more especially in their critical stages. 

In certain acute fevers such as 8 diphtheria, and the like 
when the circulation is distinctly ie He administration of alcohol 
is gr by a material improvement the general condition of the 

en 

Pe Diphtheria is such a treacherous disease that it is advisable to have 

recourse t» the use of stimulants if there is the least dissatisfaction with 

the condition of the patient. 

In weak, elderly subjects, with bronchitis or with chronic heart dis- 
ease, a little whisky, brandy. or dry champagne is of great value as a 
stimulant. It may bave at the same time a sedative effect and promote 


slee; 

‘Alcohol is sometimes of considerable value in cases of failure of di- 

ve power. A glass of beer or stout, given with one or two meals 

ily for a time, is . of distinct value, acting as a bitter 
tonic and at the same time supplying a relatively large amount of nutri- 
ment in fluid form. 

In protracted convalescence from some acute diseases, a glass of beer, 
a little whisky, or a glass of wine taken with the chief meals, may im- 
prove the tone of the digestion and accelerate the rate of recovery. 


[Robert Hutchison, M. D., F. R. C. P. Edin. 


A >; eee to the London 
3 POPER to the Hospital for Sick Ch 
ples 


ldren, London. Food: 
The Pr of Dietetics, -1917.] 


Bottled stout is an ideal soporific. I scarcely ever met with a man 
who could withstand the soporific effects of bottled stout. It is far 
better thar opium and induces a more nearly natural sleep. 

Tf a little bitter beer or glass of wine at meals increases the mother’s 
appetite and her wer of digesting ordinary food, then such an addi- 

on to her diet improve own nutrition and with it the compo- 
sition of her milk. 

Alcohol certainly spares fat and sometimes 5 and 

Ot this fact there is no longer any 


heat and energy to the tady: 
and it at once entitles alcohol to rank as a food. 

of ghia Matthew Arnold:) “ Wine used in moderation seems to add 
to the agreeableness of life, and whatever adds to the agreeableness 
of life adds to its resources and power.” 

It is in conditions just short of health, however, in old age, over- 
9 fatigue that the beneficial effects of alcohol become more 


ma 

As regards the form in which alcohol should be used, beer seems to 
be most natural for youth, wine in the middle life, whilst spirits may 
be reserved for the aged. 


elds 
oubt, 
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As long as the efficiency of the heart is improved by its administra- 
tion, alcohol is acing pos In fever its power of lowering tempera- 
ture and its calming infiuence on the brain are also of use. 

There are also grounds for the belief that alcohol actually increases 
the resisting power of the body to the poisons of certain diseases, such, 
for example, as septic fevers. 

We haye the clinical experience of good observers, who regard alcohol 
as being actually an antidote to acute érysipelas. 

In some chronic discases, sucu as diabetes, alcohol is used as a real 
fool to replace a certain amount of 5 in the diet, whilst in 
ohare it is chlelly its tonic Influence on digestion which one seeks to 
obtain, 

Hippocrates recognized the value of wine in fever, and since his time 
it has been pretty generally employed. 

In some special diseases such as malaria, erysipelas, and septic 
poisoning, alcohol seems to increase the resisting power of the patient, 
and is almost always Indicated on that account. 

In some forms of delirium bottled stout seems to exert a peculiarly 
sedative influence. 


[Robert F. Williams, M. A., M. D., professor of paces of medicine in 
the Medical College of Virginia, ete. Food and Diet in Health and Dis- 
ease, 1906.) : 

In tuberculosis, alcohol lowers temperature somewhat by Increasing 
the cutaneous circulation, and through this same action it often lessens 
night sweats and insomnia. These effects are beneficial and constitute 
the Indications for its use. Good beer, rter, or ale is permissible 
when it is preferred by the patient, especial M in warm weather, and it is 
often more eficient than wine or spirits in stimulating the appetite, 
It is useful also, given at bedtime, for preventing sleeplessness, 


[A. A. Stevens, A. M., M. D., professor of therapeutics and clinical 
medicine, Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania; lecturer on 
parsi diagnosis in the University of Pennsylvania, etc. 
fedica and Therapeutics, 1909.] 

Alcohol is employed internally as a diffusible circulatory stimulant, a 
stomachic,.a food, and a chemical antidote. 

Externally it is used as an antiseptic, a stimulant, a hemostatic, and 
un antihydrotic. ; 

In all forms of sudden heart failure, as in syncope, shock, snake bite, 

and acute febrile diseases, alcohol is an invaluable stim t. 

In the continued fevers, like typhoid, it fills a triple role; it serves as 

a food, as a general stimulant, and as a promoter of digestion. 

In chronic diseases, like phthisis, obstinate atonic dyspepsia, and 
valvular affections of the heart, it often does good. 

Hops act as a bitter tonic and as a feeble hypnotic. In the restless- 
ness of fevers they are sometimes useful sedatives. 

In tuberculosis, malt liquors and wines are usually the best prepara- 
tions of alcohol when 8 is good, but when the digestive power 
is feeble whisky or brandy is preferable. 


— 


[William Tibbles, M. D., L. I. D., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., L. S. A., 
Medical officer of health, fellow of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, London, etc. Dietetics, or Food in Health and Disease, 1914. 
Alcohol is primarily an appetizer. It sharpens the palate and in- 

e tag desire for and enjoyment of food, and to that extent is 

eneficial, 

Convalescent, debilitated, or aged persons frequently eat more food 
when it is accompanied by a glass of r, wine, or diluted spirits. 

The value of such a beverage to those who need stimulation, and 
al pene to those whose occupation Is sedentary, is admitted by most 
scientific men. 

Alcohol is a rapid and trustworthy restorative. 

In many cases it is truly 9 owing to its power to sustain 
cardiac and nervous — It may help a patient through the crisis 
of pneumonia or enteric fever by stimulating the flagging circulation, 
soothing the nervous system, producing sleep, enlivening the mind, and 
encouraging the tient. 

In pneumonia,-if the pulse becomes small, rapid, feeble, and irregular, 
the breathing embarrassed, the lips and nose c anosed, alcohol is a 
valuable ally and as necessary as strychnine, musk, ether, digitalis, and 
oxygen, 
x 13 many cases of insomnia, a glass of whisky or stout is a good seda- 

ve. 

; 4 n DEAA and other cases of nervous irritability, wine, ale, or stout 

Ss bene Al. 

Beer, ale, and stout, by virtue of their taste, aromatic bitters, and 
tonics, give a relish to food, increase appetite, and promote the flow of 
saliva. To this extent they assist digestion. They are useful to con- 
valescents, those enfeebled by chronic diseases, and the aged. They are 
of some value to those whose stomach has lost tone by overwork, rush, 
and worry, and to sufferers from neuralgia and insomnia. 

Claret is of value in all cases of debility, not merely as a stimulant 
but as a genuine tonic and restorative. It is of value in cases of anemia, 

eneral debility, overwork, enfeebled digestion, and similar ailments, It 

s valuable in atonic and bilious forms of indigestion, diarrhea, and 

relaxed conditions of all mucous membranes, 


IW. Tanpa Brown, M. D., F. R. C. P., assistant physician to St, 
Bartholomew's Hospital and physician to the . Hospital, 
London, etc, and J. Keough Murphy, M. C., F. R. C. S., surgeon to 
the Miller General Hospital for Scutheast London and to the Pad- 
dington Green Children’s Hospital, ete. Encyclopedia of Medical 
‘Treatment, 1915.] 


In shock alcohol plays a useful part in improving the circulation. 

As an aid to digestion, alcoholic beverages may be useful during con- 
valescenc and in old people, when it will be found to increase the appe- 
tite and the secretion of the pastrie juice. 

As a cardiac stimulant, alcohol is useful in acute febrile disorders, 
such as typhoid and 8 

It is in acute febrile disorders, also, that the value of alcohol for in- 
ducing sleep is best seen. The production of sleep by alcohol in these 
conditions is most valuable for restoring the nervous system. 

Another valvable action of alcohol in acute febrile disturbances is its 
value as a foodstuff. 

For relief in asthma, hot rum and milk, hot whisky, water, and lemon 
are very useful forms. 

The elaborate experiments of Atwater and Benedict are conclusive 
that alcohol is an easily assimilable foodstuff, 


In some cases of diabetes alcohol has been shown to reduce the ace- 
tonuria and glucose excretion; and consequently it may be of some value 
in such cases as a food. 


{Abstract from editorial in Medical Brief, St. Louis, July, 1918.] 


There is, however, one point overlooked in regard to the role of beer 
in the dietary. It contains a material amount of diet deficiency sub- 
stances of the order of vitamines, and pia ths etre have shown that 
beer added to the dietary increased the assimilation of the nonnitrog- 
enous foodstuffs, and particularly of fats, while alcohol in modera 
amount increased protein absorption from nitrogenous foods. Then, 
again, beer has un n a condimental action and often makes the 
simple meal attractive, if it is only bread and cheese. Thus regarded, 
beer, instead of representing a waste of food materials from which it is 
made, may actually effect an economy in inducing in those whose custom 
it is to drink it a better appreciation of the f they consume. In the 
recent bitter controversy about the merits and demerits of beer, this 
consideration should not be left out of the equation, in justice to the beer 
drinkers, who are modest in their demands for the national beverage. 


[Daniel M. Hoyt, M. D., formerly instructor in thera uti 
of Pennsylvania ; assistant physician to the Philad phia G 
pital. Practical Therapeutics, 1914.] 


Alcohol yields about as much heat and energy as the fats. To a large 
extent it is burned up in the body, and under certain circumstances may 
yield to the organism its energy, and is in this sense a food. 

The beers contains anywhere from 2 to 5 per cent alcohol, but also a 
9 percentage of carbohydrates, and are therefore of some 

easa 

Alcohol is useful as a fugacious stimulant, as in collapse, mainly be- 
cause of its indirect action upon the heart. It sometimes aids in ulet- 
ing delirium in the acute infectious diseases. In small doses it im- 
proves apanan temporarily by acting as a stomachic. 

Alcohol has long been used to abort a cold. Itis of some value for this. 

In certain well-selected cases of tuberculosis, alcohol has the merit of 
stimulating digestion and influencing metabolism. 

Extract of malt has considerable food value. It is said to be ex- 
tremely valuable to increase the milk of nursing mothers, and may be 
tried in cases of malnutrition, 


[Hobart sper Hare, M. D. B. Se. ä of 1 und 
materia medica in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia ; 
physician to the Jefferson Medical College Hospital, etc., 1916. 
tical Therapeutics, 1916.] 


Clinical experience too great to be ignored stands for the continued 
employment of alcohol. 

n recent experiments carried out by the author he was able to show 
that alcohol produces a distinct increase in the bacteriolitic power of 
the blood in disease, ey. by increasing the activity of the com- 
plemental body. This is per aps the explanation of the good results 
which follow the use of the drug in medicine. The chief uses of the 
drug are as a zapar acting equalizer of the circulation in all forms 
of circulatory failure due to shock or poisons and as a systemic su 
port in low fevers and prolonged wasting diseases, in old age, and 
convalescence from acute disease. 

In pneumonias alcoho] is useful, and particularly is this true when 
these affections occur in alcoholics. 

Some additional conditions in which alcohol is Indicated are fainting, 
snake bites, surgical shock, pneumonia in its later stages, and excessive 
wasting due to prolonged supparation. 

In exhausting fevers, such as typhus and typhoid, alcohol finds its 
true usefulness. 

a In 3 vomiting the use of small doses of brandy will often 
o good. -> 

Stout and porter are of value in wasting diseases, in convalescence 
from acute diseases, and for nursing women. 

Hops are used as antispasmodics and nervous sedatives in cases of 
hysteria and nervousness. f 

In 5 beers differ in their properties, some of them increasing 
and some of them decreasing intestinal activity. 


University 
eneral Hos- 


rac- 


[A. A. Brill, Ph. B., M. D., assistant 
Post Graduate Medica. School an 
psychology, New York University, etc. 
Alcohol has an indisputable place In the human physiological and 

parchological economy. I know of no other drug which will replace 

t in certain conditions. In states of exhaustion there is no other drug 

that can be used with more benefit and less danger than alcoho! in 

proper dose. This fact alone would justify its continued use as a 

herapeutic agent. 

My experience with hundreds of chronic alcoholics has taught me that 
alcoholism is merely a symptom of some underlying condition. If 
these individuals did not use alcohol to excess they would probably do 
something worse, such as commit crimes or resort to drug using, which 
is Infinitely worse for society. 

Every normally adjusted person uses alcohol as intelligently as he 
uses any other food, and upon him it undoubtedly exerts a salutary effect, 

Beer, ale, and porter have served me well in cases of insomnia, where 
T hesitated to employ strong narcotics. They bave also acted admir- 
nbly In innumerable cases of general exhaustion, being mildly stimulat- 
ing and possessing undoubted nourishing properties and encouraging the 
riug of additional foods. In this way they are valuable therapeutic 
agents. 

Alcohol is an enormous social and psychological benefactor. By its 
proper use it has undoubtedly served as a atat valve for the masses by 
varying the monotony of life and thereby mak ng life more bearable. 

Alcohol has probably kept more persons out of insane asylums than 
it ever brought to them. 


rofessor of perchiatry, New York 
Hospital, lecturer on abnormal 
Miscellaneous writings, 1918.] 


[Charles E. de M. Sajous, M. D., professor of therapeutics in the Temple 
University of Pennsylvania, formerly professor in the Medico- 
Chirurgical College, and clinical lecturer in Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, etc., and 100 associate editors. Analytical Cyclopedia of 
Practical Medicine, 1907.] 

Malt liquors—ale, stout, and beer—contain diastase, which aids the 
bins 8 BA of starchy foods. They are anceng tonic in effect. 

he older view that alcohol is a valuable agent when judiciously 
employed, and that they are especially indicated as stimulants in cases 

of fatigue, in convalescence from acute diseases, in persons who live a 

sedentary life, or who suffer from poor digestion, and in others who 
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are prostrated from acute illness. In all these cases a glass of wine or 

a little brandy diluted with water taken shortly before or with the 

food is thought to stimulate digestive organs and enable the patient to 

1 — more food: The disinfecting properties of alcohol are asserting 
emselyes inc i- 


[Harvey W. Wiley, M. D., Ph. 
Adulteration, 19 


It is popularly believed in many countries where fermented beverages 
are 2 consumed that the addition of wine or beer to the diet of 
the mother beneficial in improving the quality of the milk and also 
sustaining the strength of the mother for ber extra duties. 

The use of alcohol in moderate quantities does not give rise to the 
presence of any aleohol whatever in the milk. Hence there is no 
usually of administering alcohol to the child 3 to the mother. 

It is doubtiess true that the chara mother’s milk may be 
somewhat modified by the use of alcoholic beyerages or alcoholic malt 
extracts. Experiments have shown that alcoholic beverages tend, 
perhaps, to increase the fat and to a less extent the 

There are some cases of ill health in which 
fermented beverages has been 


D. Ben. 198. D. C. Foods and Their 


advice to drink 
ven and followed with benefit, especially 


if the mother, before the bi of the child, has in the habit of 

using a m te amount of alcohol. In such cases ps it is not 

advisable to prohibit entirely the use of articles the period 

of lactation. 

{Rakhaldas Ghosh, L. M. S., lecture on materia medica, Calcutta 
Medical 1; B. H. Deare, lieutenant colonel Indian medical 
service, essor of materia medica and clinical medicine, Medical 


hospital, fellow of the 
ath Ghosh, F. R. F. P. S 


Uni so ey Caenia: ete. 8 Bire rag ae 1 
lecturer of pharma: „ College o an urgeons o 
Bengal. fellow of the yal Society of Medicine. Materia Medica 


and Therapeutics, 1916.] 

Used externally alcohol relieves some forms of headache, prevents 
or allays local inflammation, obviates threatening bed sores and cracked 
. relieves itching in some skin diseases. As a liniment it is of 

ue to ald the absorption of inflammatory products, gives nutrition 
to the tissues, and acts as a eounterirritant in such conditions as 
bronchitis, pneumonia. eat pleuris, It is also of use in relieving pain. 
Internally alcohol is used as a local astringent anodyne ‘and anti- 
septic in many mouth and throat diseases. 
randy relieves toothache and tens 
Port wine is used as a gargle in mercurial salivation and inflamed 


ms. 

22 a digestive stimulant alcohol mey be ane in small doses just 

perons: or during s to convalescents with weakened appetite and 

on, 

tients suffering from chronic wasting diseases, town dwellers lead- 

ine > 5 life, and old and overworked persons can be benefited 
alcohol, 

In painful dyspepsia, vomiting of pregnancy, and flatulence, cham- 

Feind or brandy and soda water is sometimes useful. A good peg of 


ndy or whisky often relieves gastric spasms. 
Fainting, 8. eo — or threatened Poepie er be aborted by a single 
la dose of whisky or brandy. As a ¢ stimulant brandy or 


whisky Is used in threatening cardiac fallure. 
ees or cholera, In the beginning, may be checked by a stiff dose 
of brandy. 
Asa ny pectic, alcohol may be used at bedtime. 
The various malt extracts are chiefly valuable for foods for persons 
suffering from wasting diseases, such as phtbisis. 


{Alfred C. Croftan, M. D., author of Clinical Urology. Clinical Thera- 
peutics. 1910.] 


When the gastric juice is deficient, small quantities of alcoholic bever- 
ages are useful. In chronic varieties they act as a stimulus, increase the 
appetite, and materially aid in the digestion of fats. 

Alcohol seems to be particularly useful in profound sepsis that threat- 
ens to produce heart collapse. 

In Bright's disease, alcohol should be eliminated, as far as possible, 
but among subjects who have been used to drinking beer all their lives 
the oceasional use of a glass of beer can, of course, do no great m. 

In influenza, a little whisky and water throughout the course of the 
disease aids materially in counteracting the heart weakness and symp- 
toms of nervous premio that so commonly supervene in influenza. 

In some forms of nervous diarrhea a small glass of brandy or liqueur 
is often efficacious in warding off the attack and also in preventing the 
occurrence of the other nervous symptoms. 

Yor the — — sweats of tuberculosis, brandy or whisky in milk or 
Mind is occasionally of value in stopping profuse perspiration during the 
night. 

Alcohol, too, is a food which should not be omitted from the fare of 
tuberculous cases. It is best given in the form of diluted spirits or 
claret, or light wine diluted with water. Beer, owing to the percentage 
of carbo te it ee is a particularly useful beverage and may 
be taken with impunity. It is especially useful in the evening on account 
of the n effect. 

In tubere „a very simple and generally efficient means of combat- 

slight rises of temperature is the administration of alcohol, prefer- 
ably in the form of hot 8 whenever the premonitory signs occur; 
also in the form of a pa iad monay or Moselle wine as a table bev- 
erage. Early cases of cul in my experience, are not so apt to 
develop so much fever, and especially very high degrees of temperature, 
if they use some alcohol as when they do not. 


[George F. Butler, A. M., Ph G., M. D., professor and head of the depart- 
ment of therapeutics and professor of preventive and clinical medicine, 
Chicago College of Medicine and 8 ; medical department. Val- 

University, etc. Materia Medica, Pharmacolegy, and Thera- 
peutics. 1908.] ` 
Alcohol in the form of wine, beer, or ale, taken before or du: meals, 

is an efficient stomachic. Atonic dyspepsia and the weakened digestion 
attendant upon convalescence from acute diseases are generally benefited 
by some form of alcohol. When digestion becomes impaired as the result 

0 TRN or mental exhaustion, the drug serves a gonad 5 

s a pure cardiac stimulant alcohol Is remarkably se osabie in syn- 
cope, asphyxin, exhausting hemorrhages, diphtheria, and collapse when 
death seems imminent. 

In certain sta of various acute diseases alcohol is one of the most 
potent and useful remedies.. 

Small quantities of alcohol appear to exert a favorable action in func- 
tional impotence, 


Its sedative action renders alcohol valuable as a hypnotic. It is a very 

useful hypnotic in the delirium of the acute infectious diseases. 
ci therapeutic use for alcohol, perhaps, is as a cardiac 
stimulant. In syncope, shock particularly, it is invaluable, 

In acute colds, alcohol may restore balance. 

As a stomachic, either claret, beer, or ale is most useful in improving 
the appetite. 

IH. Edward Lewis, M. D., editor of American Medicine: ge wef in- 
structor in chemistry and dietetics, Fanny Allen Hospital Training 
School for Nurses; formerly attending physiclan New York Nose, 
Throat, and Lung Hospital, etc. Diet for the Sick, 1916.] 

It is generally conceded that alcohol posseses food value and when 
taken in small quantity is completely oxidized in the system. Careful 
experiments seem to indicate that it retards waste by sparing the wear 
and tear of tissue proteids. Consequently its value in febrile conditions 
and acute wasting diseases is sometimes very great. 

In fevers it not only repairs the tissue waste, but also sustains the 
heart and nervous system and alds in lowering the temperature. 

It is an available, convenient, and rapidly acting agent in heart 
failure. For this purpose brandy or whisky is preferable. 

Small continued doses are often useful in chronic heart affections. 

Its stimulating properties are of service in pneumonia, typhoid fever, 
er; 93 fever, and in nearly all acute diseases of elderly 

ay a ectics; in a word, wherever there is debility and a 
ey to co 

Ale, stout, — rter have a special tonic effect, and the diastase 
wird contain aids digestion of starchy foods. 

cohol has also proven useful in hemopt, and uterine hemorrhage. 

It has been recommended by some authorities for children in capillary 
8 brencho-pneumonia, pneumonia, and choleroid forms of 

jarrhea. 


ple in convalescence and 
ys c secretion ; for their carminative action in flatulence and colic; 
‘or their reflex stimulating effect in fainting and faintness. i 
For systemic effect w. 


y or brandy is most employed as follows: 


1. To prevent or check a cold. 
* — To nish food and stimulation in depressed conditions from acute . 
n 


ess. 
8. As a narcotic and sedative in states of nervousness, restlessness, 
or delirium. i 
é. As a hypnotic in mild chronic forms of insomnia as from menial | 
work late at night or continued nervous strain (beer, ale, or whisky, 
taken at bedtime). $ 
5. In fever as an antipyretic and food, and as a narcotic to allay . 
nd promote quiet and sleep. 
6. In shock. H 
In sickness it is equally imperative to use judgment before cutting oft 
the alcohol from a drinker; it will not do; for example, to stop tha 
whisky of a chronic drinker during an attack of pneumonia. 
The hops used in the manufacture of beer contribute to its hypnotic 


wer. 
alls deriyed from hops, is used as a bitter, a mild sedative and 
8 in the treatment of nervousness, restlessness, and 


| 


{Louis Kolipinski, M. D., baie orig Seer TES e New York Medical News, ` 
ct. 5. < i 
In acute vomiting the action of lager beer is certain, and intoler- 
ance rare. Its after effects, as everyone peti are soporific. The 
beneficial effects are most marked in women and in those who are not 
habitual users of alcohol. Dark beer is preferable. A bottle or two 
suffices. Singularly results can be obtained from small doses. 
This is illustrated in the attacks of nausea, billous be pat on vertigo, 
and sleeplessness, often a striking syndrome of epidemic influenza. A 
wineglass of beer repeated in half an hour will immediately soothe the 
organ and give a night of refreshing sleep. 
In a patient with very severe and persistent vomiting of four days’ 
duration, caused by an inflamed ovary, relief came after the patient 
bad taken the contents of three bottles of beer. ~ 


[Paul Bartholow, A. B., M. D., professor emeritus of materia medica, 
neral thereapeutics, and hygiene, Jefferson Medical College of Phila- 
elphia, formerly professor of materia medica and therapeutics and 
the practice of medicine in the Medical College of Ohio, etc. Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, 1906.] { 
Beer, ale, and porter are much and justly esteemed as stomachic tonics | 
and restoratives in chronic wasting: iseases; for example, in convales- 


cence from acute d and surgical injuries, In cases of profuse and 

protracted suppuration, prolong lactation, diseases of tne joints, ' 

scrofula, dle ete. . 
Alcoholic beverages only increase the amount of fats in the mother’s 


milk and not the quanti 
When wakefulness is 


of the milk as a whole. ' 
ue to cerebral anemia, a glass of beer or ale 
at bedtime will frequently produce satisfactory sleep. 

Puerperal delirium tremens, and acute maniacal delirium, 
when coexisting with a condition of adynamia, are greatly benefited by 
the use of ale. The effect of this remedy is to arouse the appetite, 
to quiet delirium, and produce sle 

Alcohol In small doses is a useful stomachic tonic. 


It is especially 
serviceable in the feeble di 


tion of old . the atonic dyspepsia of 
the seden , and in the slow and inefficient digestion of convalescents 
from acute diseases. 

Summer diarrhea, both of adults and children, may be arrested by 
a full dose of brandy. The vomiting of cholera morbus and cholera 
may — 9 aT be arrested by small doses of iced brandy. Other forms 
of vomiting, as, for example, the vomiting of pregnancy, can sometimes 
be relieved by the same remedy. ‘ 

Alcohol in some form is constantly prescribed in low conditions in 
fevers, acute inflammations, and dej g maladies of all kinds. > 
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It may be used to relieve pain, promote sleep. 


Alcohol is a narcotic. 
and to quiet delirium. 


As alcohol stops waste, promotes constructive me hosis in- 
creasing the appetite and the digestive power, and favors the tion 
of fat, it is directly indicated in chronic wasting diseases. yin 
phthisis, Clinical experience is in accord with physiolo: data. 


ve een is an important remedy in the various forms of pulmonary 


ph 
In convalescence from acute diseascs there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the great value of wine as a restorative. 


In wasting diseases wines serve a double 5 stimulate the 
activity of the primary assimilation and, wit certain limits, they 
are used as Toods. 


(John William 9 M. A., M. D., M. R. C. 
sician to the Melbourne Australian Hospital; lecturer on thera- 
E dietetics, and hygiene; and dean of the faculty of den 
n the University of Melbourne, etc., Therapeutics, Dietetics, an 
Hygiene, 1914.] 

Alcohol increases the flow of the saliva and the acids, solids, and total 
amount of the gastric juice, which it also renders agian a A proteolytic. 

Th: constant search of all mankind has been after satisfaction. The 
only permanent way out of dissastisfaction is through the removal of 
the cause, a course, however, which from inheritance or circumstances 
is frequently Impossible. The dissatisfaction may be subjective or 
objective, subtle or simple, recognized or unreco: it matters not 
which or how or why. But in the knowledge, or the power, or the 
inclination as to how to gain contentment and happiness in this the 
only lasting manner, resort is had to what ence has shown tempo- 
rarlly removes the perception of numberless skin pricks and gives a 
sense of 8 It may be true that the amelioration is not genuine, 
still It satisfies while it lasts, and though to the the paradise 
is a fool’s one, still to the individual it is not only real but often also 
the only one attainable. 

It is this transforming stimulo-sedative action that seems to be the 
is pe aepe an and justification of its universal use. Philosophically, alco- 
hol is the characteristic stimulo sedative which seems to bring Arra 
ness and promote satisfaction. And in their practical dealing with 
human conditions, resort will continue to be bad by brainy men and 
women to some such magician until the millenium a in which all 
are satisfactorily situated, all know what is best for them, all can 
promptly secure it, and all are prepared to do so. 

In addition te alcobol, beers contain sufficient extractives to give them 
food value, whilst the bitter, narcotic principle of hops ers them 
sedative as well as hypnotic. y are therefore foods as well as bever- 
ages and best suited for those who have to work hard for a living. 

Spirits are a little less than an alcohol of 50 per cent strength, and 
one of the greatest dietetic reforms now in progress is their replace- 
ment by light wines and still lighter ales. 


EW. Hale White, M. D., lieutenant colonel, R. A. M. C.; senior physician 
and lecturer on medicine at be J Hospital; editor of “A Textbook on 
Pharmacy and Therapeutics,” etc. teria Medica, Pharmacy, Phar- 
macology, and Therapeutics, 1916.1 
Alcohol in small quantities aids di ion and absorption. For the 

indigestion of the aged and feeble or for those who are thoroughly ex- 

hausted by overwork it is very valuable. It is also useful because it 
increases the appetite and it is a food which is absorbed without pre- 
vious digestion, It may relieve painful indigestion and check vomiting. 

Brandy and water will often check diarrhea. 

Alcohol may be used as a soporific, relieving insomnia. 

Alcohol has been largely used in all sorts of febrile conditions. 

Extract of malt is a very valuable food, especially for persons who are 
suffering from wasting diseases and have feeble estion, It is easily 
tolerated by the stomach. 

The fevered patient may take as much malt extract as he can without 
upsetting the digestion. 


P., senior phy- 


Coll iing phy ician to Kin Kollege 11 — et sp 

King’s College: consulting phys n to s College Hospital, etc.: 

Rayona Crawfurd, M. . . D., F. R. C. P., physician and lecturer 

en clinical medicine to King’s College; examiner in medicine, Royal 

College of Physicians, London. ete. : and E. Farquhar Buzzard, M. X.. 

., F. R. C. P., physician for out-patients to St. Thomas Hospital 

and to the National Opra for the Paralyzed and Eplleptic, etc. 

Medical Treatment and erapeutics, 1913.] 

In typhoid fever there are very few cases that are not the better for 
a glass or two of port wine daily during the early part of convalescence. 
Restiessness and sleeplessness will sometimes be relieved by a full dose 
of brandy or whisky given with the food. We have seen an ounce of 
brandy send a convalescent sleepless patient to sleep in a few minutes. 

In aortic insufficiency supporting foods and a moderate amount of 
alcoholic stimulants are necessary. 

In acute anemia that follows hemorrhage warm brandy and water 
will be a diffusible stimulant. 

In simple anemia a certain amount of wine will be found useful, both 
as a stimulant and sedative; or a giass of po or stout may some- 
times be taken with advantage at time with a biscuit. 

In angina pectoris, at the onset of an attack give oas warm diffusible 
stimulant, such as a Jittle brandy or regen A in peppermint water. 

In dysentery a teaspoonful of brandy with a little warm coffee is an 
excellent stimulant. 

In acute bronchial catarrh warm, weak alcoholic drinks are needed 
to keep up the force of the circulation, while at the same time they 
favor diaphoresis, reduce fever, and promote expectoration. 

In chorea alcohol in mederation should be given in severe cases when 
exhaustion is threatened. 

In sew wine, beer, and cider all have some influence for good. 

In diabetes: in mild cases, a little nonsaccharine wine, or small quan- 
tities of whisky, brandy. or gin may be substituted if required. 

In diphtheria any indications of heart failure must be met by an in- 
crease in the amount of wine or brandy, which should be given at short 
intervals, until the action of the hearf improves. 

Alcohol has a well-known power of inducing sleep. A glass of bitter 
ale or stout at bedtime or a tablespoonful or two of sound whisky with 
hot water will frequently have the effect of 8 sleep. 

We shall encounter very few cases of phthisis which are not benefited 
nt some. period of their course by the discreet administration of alco- 
bolic stimulants. 

When tbe patient is able to drink fermented malt liquors he may be 
allowed daily two or three glasses of sound bitter beer, porter, or stout; 


II. Burney Yeo, M. D., F. R 


of wine, half a pint to a pint of really good Bordeaux or Burgundy, 
of some of the better description of Hun: n, Italian, or Greek na th 
12. the secant wad cecal ae 
sup g 8 and es ally dur- 

ing the night it is im ut to give two or tabl 

ore $ porta gi 0 — of 

[Reynold Webb Wilcox, M. A., M. D., LL. D.. D. C. L., presiden t 
American 9 of Physicians ; retired professor > a 5 
ospital ; 


Used with careful discrimination alcohol is one of the most valuable 
remedies we possess. It is of many instances of service in incr: asing 
the appetit- and roving the digestion, es lly in the sedentary, 
aged, and feeble, in instances of exhaustion from acute disease or 


overwork. 
It may relieve gastric pain and allay nausea and vomiting. 
n diarrheal affections in adults, as well as children, brandy is at 


times wn 5 useful. It may relieve intestinal colic. 

Alcohol is of immense advantage In sone Sige recon of febrile discases, 
where during critical periods it sustains the vital powers. 

There are many instances where it is of inestimable value in such 
affections as typhoid and typhus fever, pneumonia, smalipox, cholera, 
and diphtheria, as well as in gangrene, pyemia, and septi W 

It is likewise of the highest 7 — to arouse and support the 
19 1 powers in sudden depression ef the system, and is thus resorted 
to in shock, syncope, severe hemorrhage, and poisoning. 

In many instances of tuberculosis and other wasting diseases it is a 
remedy of the greatest service, lessening tissue waste, and in general 
tending to retard the progress of the disease. 

The narcotic effect of alcohol upon the nervous system may be em- 
ployed to relieve — a promote sleep, and quiet delirium. 

ops are carminative, and the bitter principle likewise adds to the 
stomachic properties of the drug. It has an undoubted: sedative and 
hypnotic influence and may sometimes be employed with advantage in 
hysteria, flatulent colic, and mild diarrheas. As malt liquors contain 
malt extract as well as hops, an aromatic bitter, their nutritive, tonic, 
and stomachic qualities are greater than those of spirits or wine. 


ID. H. Bergey, A. M., M. D., D. P. i. assistant professor of hygiene and 
— A ology, University of Pennsylvania, S Principles oF areena 
Physiol c experiments haye demonstrated that the alcoholic bere 

sps 8 regarded as articles of food, not only on account of the 

alcohol present but also on account of the extractives they contain. 

Ther serve to stimulate the digestion, the circulation, and the nervy- 
ous system. 

They also diminish the oxidation processes of the body and lower the 
temperature. Small amounts of alcohol may be taken daily in the food, 
and, according to Prof. Atwater's — these small amounts are 
oxidized in the system and are therefore a source of energy. 


[Torald Sollman, M. P., professor pharmacology and muteria medica in 
the School of Medicine of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Pharmacology, Therapeutics, and Toxicology, 1917.] 

Alcohol in proper doses has been considered a true stimulant, and 
this opon is still held by eminent pharmacologists. Its usefulness ns 
a quickly acting stimulant can scarcely be doubted in the various forms 
of sudden circulatory collapse, syncope, exhaustion, hemort) „ trau- 
matic shock, snake venom, polsonings, etc. ‘The narcotic action is also 
useful in these conditions. s 

In chronic heart disease small doses may be valuable to lessen the 
worries of the patient, especially if he has been accustomed to its use. 

In © gettin Babes the Intelligent and discriminating employment 
of alcohol should be useful. The beneficial effects are 5 mainly 
nutrient, due to the direct food value of the alcohol and to the stimula- 
tion of the digestion and the absorption of other foods. This not only 
conserves the general nutrition of the patient but also increases the 
support of the exbansted heart. 

he narcotic action of alcohol is useful by quieting the febrile excite- 
ment, thus reducing the demands on the strength of the patient. 
genae alcoholic beyerages, wine, and especially beer, increase the fow 
of urine. 

Taken after the exposure to cold alcohol favors the — of 
external heat and also prevents the tendency to congestion of internal 
organs and thereby the tendency to “ catch cold.” 

Moderate doses of alcoho! act as “condiment” or stimulant to di- 
onn erefore in some forms of indigestion wine or diluted spirits 
are of value. 

In convalescence and debiilty the value of alcohol is supported by long 


ce. 

t increases the comfort and the well-being of the patient and starts 
him on the way to — pa The feeling of well-be y 
it, the sense of sye „the removal of worry, the enjoyment of the 
act of taking it, the and sleep induced by its narco 
food value and its beneficial effects upon diges 
action. To this may be added its slight but certain effects u 
vascular system, the altered distribution of blood, the diminished re- 
sistance to the heart—which may be of benefit in some cases. For these 
purposes, the alcohol should be taken well diluted, as light wines or 


rs. 
In h hondria, melancholia, neuralgia, and other obscure nervous 
diseases, alcohol relieves the patient by its mild narcotic and euphoristle 


action. 

Alcobol, especially in the form of beer, taken at night, in the absen 
of excitement, is a ly efficient hypnotic, producing less derangement 
than most other hypno 3 

Beer owes its marked hypnotic qualities to the lupulin of the hops, as 
well as to the alcchol. 

I be considered as probable that a certain amount of alcohol, 
variable in different cases, may be taken daily without any demonstrable 
permanently injurious effects. 


— 

[Horatio C. Wood, M. D., LL. D., emeritus professor of materia medica 
and therapeutics in the University of Pennsylvania, etc. ; and Horatio 
Q: „ jr., M. D., associate professor of pharmacology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, etc.; assistant poena to the Philadelphia 
General Hospital, ete. Therapeutics, 1 J 
In a certain sense alcohol is a food. It must be considered as a food 

ca le to some extent of replacing hydrocarbons. 

ts chief therapeutic value in acute disease is a stimulant, a tem- 
porary imparter of power, to bridge over some period of weakness. 
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It is especially adapted for cases in which there is temporary loss of 
heart power, in acute diseases in which the powers of the system are in 
danger of being used up, and in those cases when death is threatened 
from cardiac failure in poisoning by toxins, venoms, and ae 

In the advanced stages of pneumonia, pyemia, and exanthematous 
fevers, and other acute diseases, when the typhoid state is well de- 
veloped, alcohol should be given boldly, to quiet by stimulation the 
nervous and circulatory systems, to afford a food, to aid digestion, and 
to aid in lowering temperature ; in a word, to enable the system to stand 
the drain upon its vital powers and at the same time to check such drain. 

The chief legitimate uses of alcohol in chronic diseases are to aid in 
digestion, to furnish a food which, without any digestive effort on the 
part of 5 shall be absorbed and shall take the place of more 
ordinary food, and to check excessive tissue waste. 

In phthisis, and its cogenor, scrofulosis, it is probable that the use 
of ale may often prove beneficial, and in the latter stages of consump- 
tion its judicious use as an 1 narcotic, stimulant to lessen 
the sufferings of the patient is perfectly justifiable. 

The experience of almost every trout fisherman, has satisfied him that 
spirits do have power to prevent“ catching cold“ under sudden and un- 
accustomed exposure to wet and cold, and that benumbed extremities 
will become warm and have their proper feelings returned under the in- 
fluence of a glass of whisky. 

The question of choice as to which form of alcohol to be used has 
seemed to us to depend simply upon the personal likings of the patient, 
to which, therefore, the choice may well be left. 

Hops are a bitter tonic and a very feeble narcotic, which have been 
given to quiet nervous irritability and to strengthen digestion in neuras- 
thena, and even delirium tremens. 


[Charles A. Orr, A. M., M. D., Crafton, Pa. Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics. ] 

Alcohol may be used as a PpO acting equalizer of the circulation 
in all forms of circulatory failure due to shock or poisons, and as a 
systemic support in low fevers and prolonged wasting diseases, in old 
age, and in convalescence from acute disease. 

In both croupous and catarrhal pneumonia it is useful, and par- 
ticularly is this trne when these affections occur in alcoholics. 

Alcohol is indicated in fainting, snake bites, surgical shock, and ex- 
cessive wasting due to prolonged suppuration. 

In exhausting fevers such as typhoid and typhus, alcohol finds its 
true usefulness. 

In the atonic indigestion of nervous and Copre subjects and in 
cholera infantum, good brandy is universally found to be beneficial. 

In persistent vomiting small doses of brandy on cracked ice will 
often give relief. 

Hops are used as antispasmodics and nervous sedatives in cases of 
hysteria and nervousness. 

{Oliver T. Osborne, A. M., M. D., professor of materia medica, thera- 

1 9 and clinical medicine in Yale Medical School; ex-chairman of 

he section on pharmacology and therapeutics, of the American Medi- 

cal Association, etc. Handbook of Therapy, 1910. 

In diabetes, Janeway finds that a patient will digest more fats when 
alcohol is allowed him than when he does not take alcohol, and, in fact, 
finds that patients on a starch-free diet who must take large amounts 
of fat can not digest it without alcohol. Of course, alcohol also fur- 
nishes heat to the body. 

In tropical dysentery, when the temperature is low and the patient 

* feels cold, small doses of brandy may cause a feeling of warmth to the 
atient and the relief of internal congestion. It may prevent collapse 

m occurring. 

Alcohol also has a food value. 

Geo Sheever Shattuck, M. D., assistant 
r betta Hospital, ete. Principles of Med 

In cardiac insufficiency, slight exaccerbations of dyspnea or distress 
can often be relieved by a quickly acting diffusible ulant, as aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia or whisky or brandy. 

In circulatory disorders in the infectious diseases, emaciated pa- 
tients, capable of taking little food, sometimes do well on large doses of 
meer yan seem to act for them as a food, and indirectly as a 
stimulan 

In tenoa fever, emaciated or septic patients, taking little food, may 
do well on alcohol, 


po fein to the Massachu- 
Treatment, 1916.] 


[Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. C. P., London, tbe ro- 
fessor of the principles and practice of medicine in the Cooper cal 
College of San Francisco; late major and surgeon of volunteers, United 
States Army, etc.; and Elmer H. Funk, M. D., associate in medicine, 


. Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, assistant physician to the 
| et 14. Hospital, etc. Therapeutics, Materia ica, and Phar- 
macy, 8 


In small quantities taken just before or during a meal, alcohol is an 
efficient aid to digestion, especially in the aged and feeble and persons 
who are greatly exhausted by overwork. 

In the atonic indigestion of nervous and depressed subjects, and in 
cholera infantum, good brandy is beneficial. 

In the form of a sparkling wine, as champagne, or as brandy and 
soda water, alcohol may control vomiting from any cause, ly 
that of yellow fever and seasic! 

A single dose of strong whisky or brandy is often a very efficient 
combatant of fainting or of collapse. 

Diarrhea of simple form may be checked by a dram of good brandy. 

An attack of acute coryza or a cold from exposure, begin 
a chill, may frequently be aborted by a full dose of spirits in 

In anemia and chiorisis good red wines are almost indispensabie, 
also in convalescence from acute diseases, sudden hemorrhage, and many 
other morbid conditions. 

In phthisis alcohol does good service if it promotes assimilation and 
assists digestion. 

It is Invaluable in poisoning by cardiac depressants and snake yenom 
and ms eps 8 cardiac failure from any cause. 

Alcohol is the most efficient antidote in poisoning from carbolic acid. 

In fevers, alcohol is often very serviceable. 1 of supplying 
energy, of being itself oxidized in the body and acting as a food, of re- 
ducing body 3 and promoting respiration and sleep, are all 
indications for fts beneficial employment in many febrile conditions, 
while its stimulant action on the heart may be available in such diseases 
as typhoid fever and lobar pneumonia. 
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It is an absolute necessity in the treatment of acute lobar pneumonia 
if the patient has been accustomed to its use, 2 8 
a cians agree with Mr. Lawson Tait, who declared himself 

— de bill us aes cars ef aly oe ae as hard 77 work ars as full of 
respo e u „ tha e moderate use of alcohol is a 
necessity in our modern life.” 

Dr. Robert Farquharson sums up the case for moderate drinking as 
follows: “All stimulant is unnecessary for the young and for people 
living perfectly healthy lives, but under the — —— and struggle ot 
modern civilization, few of us beyond middle age are placed under normal 
physiologica! conditions, and a little alcohol helps us around the corners 
and to plane away the asperites of existence. In turns it may be a 
stimulant, or a sedative, or a tonic, or a digestive, or an ac food ; 
and, unless we run on into excess, no physical damage can be done to 
our tissues. The argument in its favor, when wisely and prudently 
used, seems complete. It does us . und can do us no harm.” 

Hops are a bitter tonic and a feeble hypnotic and antispasmodic, After 
slight cerebral excitement they produce calm and a soporific disposition, 
especially in alcoholic solution. ‘The stomachic and tonic effects ard 
due to the bitter principle, and are found in bitter ale. The primary 
stimulant and secondary sedative effects are due to the volatile oil, and 
are also possessed by ales and beer. 

. are used. ee = Tonie sng 8 In 8 of atonic form 
are an exceilent stomachic tonic, and in nervous irritability may be 
used as a calmative and hypnotic. ` 5i 4 


[John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., professor of materia medica, phar- 
macology, thera tics, and clinical medicine, and clinical professor 
of diseases of the skin in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, etc. Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 1908.] 

Malt liquors, ale, beer, porter, etc., contain nutritive material with a 
small Vay ween of diastase, which makes them useful in certain cases 
of weak digestion. 

ci liquors can be taken by those who suffer from the cerebral effects 
of wine. 

To the action upon the digestive organs and the stimulating effect 
upon the nervous system and the circulation are to be ascri the 
usefulness, in the treatment of disease, of alcohol judiciously given. In 
almost all cases it is intended to act as a restorative. 

In phythisis a tolerance seems to exist, and patients can take rela- 
tively large a of alcohol without showing the symptoms of in- 
texication. he late Austin Flint reported the case of a young lady 
who took a pint of whisky daily for nearly two years for pulmonary 
phthisis and was finally cured. 

In measles, when the eruption turns black or hemorrhagic, alcohol is 
best given in as large doses as will be borne, at short intervals. 

In acute inflammations, as in pneumonia, when the heart begins to fail 
alcohol can usually be given with marked benefit. 

In congestion of the lungs, typhoid pneumonia, or pneumonia of the 
aged, alcoholic stimulation is rticularly indicated. 

During convalescence from fevers, when the structures of the heart 
and stomach have been altered by the fever process and digestion is weak, 
itis often found that malt liquor in some form increases appetiteand diges- 
tion, improves nutrition, and enables the patient to sleep better at night. 

In the same way, persons who follow sedentary occupations and whose 
bodies are insufficiently nourished often find much benefit from the use 
ef alcohol in moderate quantities, given just before or after or taken 
with their meals. 

Its antiseptic powers are useful in infectious dyspepsia, where diges- 
tion is stopper. by the growth of microorganisms, which set up exces- 
sive fermentation in the stomach and intestinal canal. Its acknowl- 
edged value in the zymotic diseases, and preeminently in diphtheria, is 

artly due to its antiseptic action in the alimentary tract. In sim- 

r manner, in cholera epidemics alcohol has decided prophylactic 


ects. 

In cholera infantum, also, brandy exerts an excellent influence; and, 
indeed, in many bowel diseases among adults alcohol in the form of- 
brandy or red wine is of great stance. 

Alcohol is in some measure antidotal to the poison of bacillus tuber- 
culosis, and it is to this action that its unquestionable value in prolong: 
ing life in phthisis is due. 

{John II. Musser, jr., B. S., M. D., associate in medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, etc., and Thomas C. Kelly, A. M., M. D., 
instructor in medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, ctc., and 
many other writers. Practical Treatment, 1917.) 

In diabetes, Theodore C. rfc tog Bape with severe acidosis, whisky 
or brandy, well diluted, I believe to of value. 

As an article of diet in cardio-vascular disease, alcohol in small quan- 
tities is probably a compact and digestible respiratory food. 

In weakness of the heart muscle, small amounts of whisky or brandy 
or —.— may be advisable for the psychical effect to those accustomed 
to them. 


In et pg pa as a cardiac stimulant alcohol has long been advocated, 

In yellow fever, stimulants are given as indicated, especially strych- 
nine and alcohol. 

For the mere insomnia of heart discase, a little port wine, oll sherry, 
sauterne, champagne, or brandy and soda water is often Fe po 

Alcohol given before or after the Brand bath in typhoid fever is em- 
ployed by J. C. Wilson, Tyson, Musser, Stengel, and others, and clinical 

ence does not seem to justify an objection. 


According to Sir Lauder Brunton, Bart., M. D., D. Sc., LL. D., F. R. 
C. P., F. R. S., alcohol is sometimes a powerful hypnotic, partly by draw- 
ing the blood to the stomach and partly by its sedative effect upon the 


nervous structures themselves. 

In collapse, the rapidity of the action of alcohol is n point much in 
its favor, as it may maintain life long enough to allow slower and more 
persistent stimulants to act. According to Dr. David L. Edsall, it seems 
to haye been established with a reasonable clearness that the action of 
alcohol is to serve as a food. It is an energy producer, and thus spares 
the tissues from consumption. There is, I think, no rational doubt that 
small doses of alcohol are at times useful with those that are out of 
health, for their stimulating effect upon the appetite and upon digestion 
and occasionally for their effect upon other functions. 

Beer, ale, stout, and porter usually contain 4.5 to 5.5 of carbohydrate. 
Co uently, if the other constituents of these preparations do not dis- 
turb tion, the total food intake can often be largely and pleasantly 
increased by their use. 

That the danger of inducing the alcohol habit has to be held in mind 
is self-evident and important, but with those preparations that contain 
only a small amount of alcohol this is unlikely with patients that have 
a reasonable amount of self-control. 


1918. 
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According to Dr. Rufus I. Cole, in hold fever, in certain ae. ape 
cially in those who have been addicted to alcohol, or in the very Habs 
and robust, when a cardiac stimulant is needed, it is well to 3 alcoho 

According to Sir Clifferd Alibutt, in chronic diseases of the heart the 
fact that alcohol does act as a powerful cordial in heart failure is un- 
deniable by anyone who has averted a faint by a glass of wine or watched 
its effect upon certain feeble, irregular, and rapid pulses. Alcohol cer- 
tainly at to be a potent temporary restorative. Within limits, it 
is useful also as a concentrated and readily abso: food. In severe 
cases of cardiac oppression, physicians whose clinical experience deserves 
sue eatest respect—Broadbent, for example—have relied on alcohol 

uy y during critical phases, pushing it even to quantities of 10 ounces 
zo em. 

In grave toxic conditions, where the heart is suffering, as we see in 
the “ typhoid state,“ there can be little doubt that alcohol is often a 
potent remedy. 

Continuing, Sir Allbutt writes: “ By all means, let the sufferer have 
anything that can assuage his 3 in reason; but let him not by 
blunting his consclousness of them undermine the powers of resistance 
and hamper the activity of the viscera, on which the amelforation of 
these miseries directly depends, Let the brandy bottle be kept with the 
digitalis and — — strychnine and other medicines; with the meal a mod- 
erate glass of = claret, hock, or light cherry should suffice for cheer- 
fulness. Beer perhaps, moea pny fio in heart ee tae ee 

In tuberculosis, according to Edward A. B.. M. D., alco- 
hol in the form of light w a or Minted eats whisky or or —.— “of the bitter 
. — er at mealtime may not only stimulate the appetite but ald 

on 

Juoting Latham, Otis writes: “ Experience has shown that —— 
is of the prennent possible service in tuberculosis when a is 
It saves the body protein, stimulates the a tite, an 
hastens gastric digestion. It favorably affects the ht sweats doses; 
81 ssness, When solid food can not be taken, alcohol is our sheet 
anchor.” 

[W. Gilman Thompson, M. “ee 

Cornell . Medical „New 

1802.1 Presbyterlan and r lospitals, ih 


As a preventive of drunkenness and the evils of chronic alcoholism, the 
introduction of the milder malt liquors into this coun 5 
supe! the use of the strong spirits has proved a advan- 


Miere are no civilized races and but few uncivilized or semicivilized 
peo le, with the exception of the Moba minetan; the northern Eskimos, 
the very lowest types of man—aAustralian and 
savages who do not practice the distillation of “alcohol 

or ot from the materials most available. 

There are a number of diseases in which the temporary use of alcohol 
is of positive service, and there are a ret of cases in w 
comes a necessity in order to Nn 

In many cases of malnutri 8 of food, alcohol 
is itself a food, and its 3 under proper direction results in 
an increase of body weight and strength and improvement of fun 
— i These results are accomplished in part through the action of 
alcohol as a definite food, and in part through its remarkable effect in 
force production. The latter is due to its own direct Kor oe by 
which in chronic diseases and in critical acute and exhausting affections 
it spares the tissues of the body, 

Alcohol is a most helpful food and stimulant in ce geo when 

other food can not be had or when the body is 8 
from acute disease and the higher rate of Con bostian in fever or from 
failure to assimilate other nourishment. To offset the numerous cases 
of fatal alcoholism and the still larger number of cases of disease which 
would not presumably be fatal without the existing condition of chronic 


lynesian 
some form 


alcoholic poisoning of the system are very many cases among both in- 
fants and adults in which Ife is undoubted! caved by the prompt resort 
to this food and stimulant ‘and its ene: ic use. long as man is 


exposed to bardships and conditions arising from im and defictent 
food supply, as well as to the numerous infectious diseases to which 
he is heir, alcohol must still be regarded rather as a blessin —.—. 8 
curse, for there is no form of food and stimulant combined or 

alone which, taken all in all, can be so completely relied upon in —— 
of emergency. 

Alcoho! when taken alone will prolong life beyond the period at which 
it would terminate from starvation. 

Whatever controversy still exists over the physiological effect of aee 
hol as a food, it is still undeniable that in some cases of disease it is 
clinically indispensable. 

Alcohol in some persons, though not in all, is a very strong diuretic. 
In many, beer a diuretic action which indicates a spasms 
e effect upon the total quantity of urine excreted beyond that 
produced by a simi “3 bulk of water. 

Very moderate doses of alcohol increase the flow of the gastric juice 
= 105 oa reason it may be employed with advantage in cases such as 

e following: 

1. By those whose nervous system Is readily overtaxed and who when 
fatigued or worried lose all appetite. 

By persons of sedentary habits who have greatly enfeebled diges- 


ns, 
Tp protracted convalescence from severe forms of acute disease. 
Tne value of alcohol In the treatment of fevers is now universally 
er 

Alcohol can undoubtedly be given the first place among the cardiac 
stimulants. 

When needed as a tonic, alcohol should be given either immediately 
before or in connection with meals. 

When porter, ale, or stout do not derange the stomach, they may be 
advantageously used by those who suffer from exhaustin g discharges 
or by women weakened by agers ys suckling. 

If there is uo tendency to flatulent dyspepsia, beer may sometimes be 
used with advantage in fever cases when it will slake the thirst which 
is not quenched by other drinks. 

The sugar of beer is fattening and the bitter matter is more or less 
of a stomachic tonic. 

extracts possess a narcotic influence, and hence beer may give 
W 3 7 1 
e stronger malt liquors, such as porter and stout and heavy al 
are nutritive and fattening. 8 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 

tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Young]. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I listened to 
the address of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis], who 
recently returned from France, with very great interest, and 
at sometime later-during the session I hope to give the House 
some impressions which I gained from my recent visit to Europe. 
There is one thing, however, which I wish to say at this time. 
I am in hearty agreement with the gentleman from Nebraska in 
his prediction that this war is going to end within something 
like fifteen months from this date. The morale of the allies 
is excellent in every one of the allied countries, not only with 
the soldiers who are fighting, but with the people who are back 
of them, in Italy, France, Great Britain, and, of course, in 
our own country. Throughout this war the people of France 
have received the news, both good and bad, and no matter how 
dark the situation became, no matter how bad the news was, 
the people in France always had it. The people in Germany 
have been prevented from getting the truth as to this war, and 
have been lied to in season and out of season. So when the 
victories come to the allies, which are certain to come during 
the next few months, it is my judgment that the morale of the 
people in Germany, in the army and back of the army, will not 
stand up as did that of the people in France and the other allied 
countries. And speaking of news, good and unfavorable, the 
American newspapers give by all odds the most thorough and 
complete war news of any papers in the world. Those who have 
a kick in this respect should read the Paris and London papers. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems of this war have been and will 
eontinue to be difficult of solution, but these problems do not 
compare in complexity with the problems which we must face 
after the war is over. One such problem has been in large part 
anticipated ; the future of our disabled soldiers and sailors. 

The war is no longer a new thing with our allies. The prob- 
lem was presented to them long ago of an increasing number of 
soldiers and sailors who could not return to the fighting forces 
from the hospitals, and who without assistance could not face 
the problems of civil life. Recently a number of Congressmen 
visited Europe, consisting of Mr. TIILMAN, of Arkansas; Mr. 
THOMPSON, of Oklahoma; Mr. KELLY, of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Cramton, of Michigan; Mr. KINCHELŁOE, of Kentucky; Mr. 
Sweet, of Iowa; Mr. Dowe tt, of Iowa; Mr. Eston, of Cali- 
fornia; Mr, Caraway, of Arkansas; Mr. CHANDLER, of Okla- 
homa; and myself. I am pleased to see that some of these gentle- 
men are honoring me with their presence to-day. We had been 
reading of the work done among the disabled soldiers and sailors 
in England, and so when we reached London our first request 
was that we be given an opportunity to see what had been 
done along those lines in Great Britain. We had the privilege 
of visiting Queen Mary’s Workshops at the Pavilion Military 
Hospital, Brighton, for soldiers and sailors who had lost their 
limbs in the war. Nothing which we saw during our entire trip 
was so fascinating. Here we saw many men who had been given 
new hope. They had come from the battle fields to the hospitals 
and from there back to England, many of them haunted with the 
fear that they could never be self-sustaining, and that in the 
future they would of necessity be dependent upon the bounty of 
others. To self-respecting men accustomed to self-reliance this 
is a horrible thing to contemplate. So our interest was keen 
in observing what had been done to help men of this class. We 
saw men who had completed the training for or were then in 
training as basket makers, carpenters, cabinetmakers, clerical 
workers, electrical workers, engineers, light leather work, metal 
turning and fitting, motor mechanism, and driving. It was an 
inspiration to notice how happy and full of hope all these dis- 
abled men were at this hospital as well as at the Queen Mary’s 
Convalescent Auxiliary Hospital at Roehampton. I was not 
able to obtain recent figures, but during the first 18 months that 
the British hospitals were in operation, ending March 1, 1917, 
the ones who had been treated and trained in these two hospitals 
and who had actually found profitable positions in Great Britain 
were 2,037 men returned to their former positions, 1,294 placed 
directly in good positions, and 1,783 in positions secured by local 
employment committees. The work there hus, of course, been 
tremendously enlarged since then. 

Our department officials were quick to anticipate what will be 
needed in the care of our disabled soldiers and sailors, and the 
first decision which they reached, and I think very wisely, was 
that this work should be done by the Government and paid for 
entirely by appropriations made by Congress. In Great Britain 
the work has been carried on in large part by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. 

When I was a boy attending the university at Minneapolis I 
recall that one of the church societies there decided to build a 
new church and employed one of the leading architects of that 
day to prepare the plans. Before undertaking the task the 
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architect thought he should take a circle around some of the 
American cities for the purpose of getting some new ideas, 
With this purpose in view he called on a noted architect of New 
York City, who being told of the purpose of his visit, and not 
knowing the residence of his caller, said, “I would advise you 
to go to Minneapolis and see the First Baptist Church,” to which 
his caller replied, “ Well, that won't help me much; I drew the 
plans for that church myself.” I do not refer to this incident 
to indicate that I have personally done anything toward the 
solution of this great problem, but to show that we may often 
go long distances to learn things which we might better learn 
at our very own doors. 

Upon our return here I concluded to see at once what had been 
done in our own country in respect to the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled soldiers. First of all I called at the Surgeon General's 
office, where I found that educational work was being carried 
on for the mental and physical rehabilitation of disabled sol- 
diers in 15 of the United States Army general hospitals. Surg. 
Gen. Gorgas first of all laid it down as a foundation principle 
that physical reconstruction should be defined as “ complete men- 
tal and surgical treatment carried to the point of maximum 
functional restoration both mental and physical, and to secure 
this result all methods recognized by modern medicine conducive 
to cure should be utilized.” In other words, not only the ordi- 
nary means of medicine and surgery, including all specialties, 
but also all physical measures which are employed under physio- 
therapy. He declared that modern medical treatment does not 
end with physical cure, and that functional restoration is the 
final aim of the modern physicians and surgeons. Surg. Gen. 
Gorgas declared that the physical rehabilitation of disabled men 
ts peculiarly dependent upon their mental attitude, and that the 
educational work should begin therefore when the man has 
arrived at the stage when he begins to worry about his future, 
whether in this country or overseas. He said the first problem 
is to divert the man's attention by simple recreation, through 
reading, pictures, games, handwork, and the like, with the view 
to securing a genuine interest in the attaining of some worthy 
end, the end most certain to hold his attention and claim his 
best efforts in his future vocation. Hence by gradual steps he 
may be induced to supplement his previous vocational experience 
by academic, scientific, or technical instruction, or to choose a 
new vocation and begin preparation for it, if such a course is 
necessary. 

Upon this broad foundation it is natural to expect that our 
reconstruction work in the United States will be more extended 
and comprehensive than the work done in Great Britain. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the 15 hospitals where this work is now 
being carried on is easy to reach, being the Walter Reed General 
Hospital located right here in the District of Columbia. With 
the many war activities being carried on at the National Capital 
some have overlooked the work done at this hospital. Since my 
return from Europe I have visited the hospital. After talking 
with Col. Frank Billings, Chief of the Division of Physical Re- 
construction, and Maj. A. C. Monahan at the Surgeon General’s 
office, I started to the hospital with Maj. Monahan. On the way 
out the major, who is a splendid up-to-date educator, gave me a 
lot of information in respect to the work. 

It seems that there are three classes of patients which had 
deen kept in mind in planning the work. First, men being re- 
turned to full military service, thereby salvaging thousands for 
the country’s fighting forces; second, men being returned to 
Army limited service and who have had special instruction to 
fit them for specialized service such as printing, shoe repairing, 
telegraphy, typewriting, and other work; third, men being dis- 
charged from the military service when cured and returned to 
etvil life. Among these third-class men are a certain number so 
injured that they can not take hold along their previous line of 
work nor along any other suitable line of gainful occupation. 
They are “ reeducation ” cases, who after being cured and dis- 
charged from the Army will be given further reeducation by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education as provided by a 
recent act of Congress. The reeducation of these men is begun 
while they are in the hospitals, some of them while still in bed, 
under the direction of the Surgeon General’s office. The main 
aim of the work in the hospital, however, is to fit men for fur- 
ther military service and to provide as therapeutic measures such 
occupational work as will tend to facilitate and hasten their re- 
covery. This includes functional rehabilitation for men who 
have lost the use of any part of the body through accident, 
wounds, or disease. It is from such occupational activities 
that the term “curative workshop” arises. 

The Division of Physical Reconstruction was created in the 
Surgeon General's office in August, 1917. In October a sub- 
division of education was established. During the fall and 


winter months this subdivision conducted a careful survey of 
educational work among disabled soldiers in Canada and 
Europe. Reports and publications were studied and confer- 
ences were held with vocational and medical officers from several 
foreign countries. Also the subdivision instituted two investi- 
gations: First, of various industries in their relation to avail- 
able employment possibilities for disabled men; second, of the 
occupations of several thousands of cripples in the United States, 
seeking to discover what can be done best by men with different 
types of disabilities. 

The plans prepared for educational work in the United States 
military hospitals and for the further reeducation of those so 
injured that they would be unable to enter the occupations may 
be found in a Senate document entitled, “A Report of the Sur- 
geon General of the Army on the Rehabilitation and Vocational 
Reeducation of Disabled Soldiers and Sailors.” The scheme of, 
the educational work in the hospitals under way follows closely 
those outlined in the printed document referred to. 

The first actual teaching work was begun in the United 
States Army General Hospital at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, in 
February. It was followed very soon by work in Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C., and in April by work in 
United States Army General Hospital, Fort MePherson, Ga., 
anl in the general hospital at Lakewood, N. J. Since then 
educational services have been inaugurated in United States 
Army General Hospitals located at Colonia, N. J.; Roland Park, 
Baltimore; Otisville, N. Y.; Cape May, N. J.; New Haven, 
Conn.; Markleton, Pa.; Waynesville, N. C., and Azalea, N. C., 
respectively ; and at Letterman General Hospital, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Fort Des Moines Hospital, Iowa; and Plattsburgh Bar- 
racks Hospital, Plattsburgh, N. Y. An educational staff has 
been provided and is awaiting the arrival of patients at United 
States Army General Hospital, Carlisle, Pa. Staffs are being 
assembled for Fort Bayard Hospital, N. Mex., and Whipple Bar- 
racks Hospital, Ariz., and plans are under way for similar work 
at Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Arriving at the Walter Reed Hospital, of which Col. W. F. 
Truby is commandant, we found Maj. B. T. Baldwin in charge 
of the division of reconstruction. Maj. Baldwin is a splendid 
type of high-class men coming to the aid of the Government 
during this war period. He has been professor of education 
at Swarthmore College, University of Chicago, University of 
Texas, Johns Hopkins University, and at present of the State 
University of Iowa, leaving a position there paying him a salary 
of $5,000 to accept a major’s pay. A similar example is that of 
Dean J. E. Russell, of Columbia University. The hospital is 
quite a big concern, with 750 enlisted men employed in various 
kinds of service. Among these I was pleased to see one of the 
boys who served here in the House as a page, Neil King, 19 
years old. He enlisted February 28, is now doing ward duty, 
and expects to go over to France within a few weeks, where he 
has three brothers in the service. 

It has been interesting indeed to actually follow the wounded 
men, as I had the privilege to do, from the time injured on the 
battle field in France, where first medical aid is given, then to 
the emergency hospital, and back through the evacuation hos- 
pital to the base hospital, and from there across the seas to 
Walter Reed Hospital and other Army hospitals here in the 
United States. All the way through the medical service ren- 
dered by our Army surgeons is admirable. It was told us upon 
good authority that when Frenchmen or Englishmen happened 
to be wounded within reach of an American hospital they, 
begged to be taken there. This does not mean that there has 
been lack of effort and atiention in their own hospitals, but the 
American hospital arrangements are the last word in method 
and equipment, operated by those who are not only skillful but 
eager to help our wounded boys. 

Upon my return to America I called at the Surgeon General's 
office to express my admiration and appreciation not only to the 
general, but to such men as Col. R. B. Miller, in charge of the 
personnel, who have done so much to place the medical side of 
the Army upon a plane never before reached in this or any other 
country. 

The work of the Army surgeons is supplemented and very 
greatly aided by the American Red Cross. I see by a dispatch 
in this morning’s Post that the Red Cross has rented some hotels 
along the Riviera, where wounded soldiers may rest and build 
up physically. That strip of country has the most delightful 
climate of any place on earth, outside of certain portions of 
our own country. The activities of the Red Cross are varied. 
A wonderful work is being done among the civilian population 
of France, which few know of here. A great work is also being. 
done in Switzerland for our prisoners in Germany and for Rus- 
sian refugees. Some day I am going to take some of your time 
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to speak of the Red Cross, In the meantime I want to say, with 
the greatest emphasis, God bless the Army surgeons and nurses 
and the American Red Cross. [Applause.] 

I can assure every mother and every father that everything 
that can be thought of, without regard to cost, has been provided 
to take care of those who are wounded in battle, or who become 
sick while in the service. 

The treatment of those cases requiring physical or mental re- 
construction begins in the hospitals in Europe. Good progress 
has been made in that direction, and then the work is followed 
out here with greater thoroughness. Both abroad and here in 
the United States technical training in all lines capable of adap- 
tation to the physical limitations of disabled men and in which 
employment will act as a therapeutic agent will be emphasized. 
When play and work and study will help a man to get well, that 
kind of medicine will be prescribed. If the work they do leads 
to further service in the Army or to better prospects in civil 
life, so much the better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The gentleman ought to have some more 
time, 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield the gentleman 15 minutes more. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I made a special note of some 
of the cases which I observed at Walter Reed Hospital. I shall 
call the first man case A, as Maj. Baldwin assured me it was his 
desire not to embarrass any of the boys by giving publicity to 
their cases by name. This man is 25 years old; was born in 
Russia ; arrived at Ellis Island five years ago, not able to read or 
write in any language, not even his native tongue. He worked 
as a polisher and grinder in a shop at New Britain, Conn. He 
speaks English fairly well, but never learned to read or write it. 
He enlisted with the Ninth Infantry on July 15, 1917; went over- 
seas and was injured in such a way that his right arm had to be 
amputated. He was brought to Walter Reed Hospital and 
enrolled with the first class in academic work. I was told that 
the task of learning how to write the English alphabet was very 
difficult for him, and also learning how to write English words 
with his left hand. His progress in June was slow, owing to 
the double problem, but his interest was maintained by carefully 
selected assignments in which he saw daily progress. His 
progress in July and August has been exceptional. Here are 
samples of his work, which show his present development. His 
interest is such that he had an attendance record of 100 per 
cent. He has obtained a good training in elementary spelling 
and arithmetic, and he goes back to society literate and confi- 
dent instead of illiterate and distrustful of himself. 

Case B is a young man 23 years old, known as a psycho- 
pathic case. When he began touch typewriting on June 24 he 
was extremely nervous and had such a tremor of the fingers that 
he could scarcely locate the keys. It was with great difficulty 
that he could keep his fingers on the “guide keys.” He was 
directed to go very slowly and try to cultivate a steady, even 
touch, the teacher counting with him as in music, “1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
space,” and so forth. He was anxious to learn and tried to follow 
directions faithfully. In less than a week he was markedly Ím- 
proved, could locate and retain his position on the keys, and in 
from 10 days to 2 weeks he was writing with a steady, even 
touch. 

He had a 80-day furlough in July and August. On his return 
it was noted that his nervousness had not increased and he was 
able to control his fingers and to do very good work. He is at 
present doing advanced typewriting and hopes, after the war, to 
go back to the same firm he was formerly with, and as they have 
a great deal of tabulating work, making up price lists, and so 
forth, he wants to be able to assist in that work. 

Apart from the educational value in this case the curative 
value has been marked, the pupil himself having frequently 
ee on how the typewriting had steadied his trembling 

ngers. 

Case C is a most Interesting one, an Italian aged 82 years. 
The doctors pronounced his case neurasthenie hypochondria. 
He had had two years’ schooling in Italy. When he came to the 
hospital he could not read English, although he had been in this 
country 17 years. He gave this fact as a sign or proof of his 
poor mentality, said he could learn fairly well but forgot every- 
thing overnight. He said that he had consulted 25 physicians in 
New York, who had proved his statement of the facts to be 
true. He showed no interest in anything; could not endure 
moving-picture shows, played no games, and had no hobbies nor 
preferred pleasures; talked much about his illness. He did 
not smoke and did not associate with women, lacked persever- 
ance and self-confidence and was constantly calling attention to 
his physical defects and his alleged mental limitations. He was 
put in the academic department for English. He went one day 
and did little. He went the next day and stated that it was im- 
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possible for him to do anything along that line and quit. He 
was then assigned to the oriental rug work. The director had 
a good talk with him, and he has been faithful in his work there 
ever since, has not absented himself any time, and remains 
longer than the required period. His work is exceptionally good 
and his color selections are fine. I was greatly pleased with the 
samples of the work which he showed me. The director told me 
that he was high strung and sensitive, and that it was this 
sensitiveness which had wrought havoc with him. He now 
shows a marked change for the better and has returned to his 
Euglish work, where he is doing well. He comes back after 
working continuously for two hours in the English work to the 
rug work, smiling, and leaves his rug work in the same way. 
It is only a matter of time, the director assured me, when instead 
of being dead or insane he will be well and happy, a direct 
economic gain. 

There was another interesting case in the division where they 
were teaching rug making and rug repairing, which we shall 
call case D—a young man 25 years of age who had his right 
arm amputated. He was formerly a boiler maker, and, of course, 
could not return to that kind of work with his right arm gone, 
After an examination he was given an intelligence rating of . 
He had had very little elementary education. The problem was 
to train the left arm and hand in the finer movements, particu- 
larly finger movement, and in a large way to get the left arm 
to become the active arm. Notwithstanding his rating and lim- 
ited education he has done exceedingly well. After learning the 
Turkish knot he has gone ahead without assistance, following 
his design well and even threading his own needle. He has 
shown a continued, steady progress from the first, gaining each 
week more and more rapidly. 

Case E is a college man and professor. When he arrived at 
the hospital his left hand was practically useless. The fingers 
could not be closed, and it was with great difficulty that he was 
able to hold even his hat. The curative process was begun by 
placing him on the small farm next to the hospital and re- 
quiring him to use his left hand to assist the normal right hand 
in very light farm operations. The work which the left hand 
was required to do was increased from week to week until now 
the left hand is able to function again with comparative ease. 

Case F was particularly interesting, 2 man who had his right 
arm amputated 3 inches below the elbow. He said he ex- 
pected to be a farmer, and I wondered how he could hope to 
do the work on a farm in his condition. When he came to the 
hospital he had meager schooling; he could read, but was un- 
able to write. I asked Maj. Baldwin to give me particular 
details as to his case. He said they decided in his case that 
the curative treatment needed was, first, exercises or occupa- 


.tion which would require the use of his remaining hand and 


which would enable him to acquire dexterity with that member. 
Second, his dejection and pessimism on arrival at the hospital 
made obvious the necessity for measures to restore his confi- 
dence in himself and the future. A complete cure involved a 
change of the man’s attitude in this respect. Third, his educa- 
tional deficiencies suggested his assignment to a class where he 


could receive instructions in the three R’s. In view of the fact 


that he had been unable to write with his right hand, instruc- 
tion in left-hand writing constituted a double problem. At my 
suggestion, Maj. Baldwin handed me a written report concern- 
ing him, which reads as follows: 

When this man first came to our notice he was lying in bed, gazin 
for long periods at one spot_on the wall. He presented a picture o 
despair and despondency. One of the aids interested him in wood 
carving. Almost imm 2 after beginning this work his attitude 
changed. He was inapt in the use of his left hand, but showed rapid 
improvement in control as the work progressed. Thus the ward occu- 
8 work did two things for this man—it changed his attitude and 
t wave him muscular control. 

s soon as this man was able to come to the curative workshop he 
was assigned to the left-hand writing class. He had no control when 
e n. In fact he had no knowledge of writing at all. He showed 
excellent spirit, was regular in his attendance, and was persistent in 
his efforts. This man is now able to write satisfactorily. 

The patient was given instruction in the cementy branches and 
was enabled to make up his educational deficiency. Having consider- 
able mechanical aptitude he was given instruction in the auto shop. 
His object in doing this is to fit himself to run and repair autos and 
tractors, which he says are being increasingly used in his community. 
His people own an automobile and he will now be able to make any 
ordinary on this machine. He expects to rent a farm and 
utilize as much machinery as practicable to make up for his disability. 
His mechanical training will help him to succeed. 


Mr. Chairman, what most of us must unlearn is that adults do 
not learn as quickly as children. The fact is they learn much 
faster. 

Case G was a Russian. At the table beside him there was a 
complete carved jewel case made by him, and he was then doing 
some wood carving upon a large Gothic chest, really excellent 
work. Before the war he was a carpenter. His earning 
capacity will be increased over that of a carpenter by’ his 
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present training. In addition to this I was told that when he 
sent a small, carved wooden box home his wife wrote back a 
letter saying they had been greatly troubled about him, pictur- 
ing him as unable to do anything, restless and unhappy. His 
wife and children were happy in the thought that he had work 
to oceupy him. 

Some men were using foot power to run saws, and so forth, 
in order to restore control of joints and muscles. Some were 
sitting in beds learning telegraphy. Some sitting in beds pound- 
ing typewriters, and still others were engaged in ether lines of 
work. These activities not only add to the sum of knowledge 
and earning power of soldiers, but create a better state of mind 
and hasten recovery. 

There are two cases in the hospital right from my own State, 
both doing admirably ; but as both of these cases are somewhat 
known to our people, I can not very well discuss them without 
violating the injunction of Maj. Baldwin to refrain from giving 
details of the condition and treatment of patients in such a 
way that it will become known to the patients and to their 
friends. I could tell of other eases equally interesting, but you 
gentlemen can almost go to the hospital and see for yourselves 
in the time it would take me to tell you about it. 

Practically one-half the patients are enrolled in educational 
work. Some are in bedside occupations, others in ward oceupa- 
tions, others in daily attendance in classreoms, shops, gardens, 
or farms. In round numbers 300 in the United States are taking 
such bedside and ward occupations as woodcarving, knitting, 
typewriting, penmanship, reading, arithmetic, bookkeping, and 
so forth. Fifteen hundred are in shops taking auto repair, 
shoemaking, carpentry work, drafting, painting, printing, teleg- 
raphy, cabinet work, sign painting, tailoring and so forth. Five 
hundred are in agricultural work. Five hundred are in class- 
room taking elementary English and other academic subjects. 
Probably 300 illiterates are being taught to read and write. 

Progress has been delayed for the lack of suitable buildings. 
Plans were made by the Division of Physical reconstruction for 
the erection of three special standard-type buildings at each 
hospital—one a school building planned tg accommodate class- 
rooms for the education of soldiers in all branches of com- 
mercial and industrial studies, such as mathematics, English, 
typewriting, stenography, accounting, bookkeeping, drafting; a 
second a physiotherapy building designed to contain rooms for 
all branches of therapy, including pool and large drill-room 
gymnastics; a third a manual curative workshop, including 
smith’s shop, fitting shop, carpenter shop, machine shop. None 
of these special buildings have been completed except at United 
States Army hospital No. 3, Colonia, N. J. However, they are 
under way at several others, and in the meantime various spare 
space is used for educational work. é ° 

Attention has already been called to the fact that educational 
training goes on as an aid to surgical and medical treatment. 
For this bedside work, so vitally important in the initial stage 
of the journey toward recovery, there is immediate need, I am 
told, for trained women as teachers in “ oceupational therapy.” 
One thousand are needed for overseas service within the next 
few months. Others, of course, will be needed in hospitals at 
home. I quote the official announcement: 

The members of this force will be called reconstruction aids. Their 
duties will be to teach handerafts and other subjects to disabled sol- 
diers in military hospitals. 

Only women with unusual strength of character are desired 
for this service. Hard and serious work, long hours on occa- 
sion, lack of many of the luxuries and comforts of normal home 
life, personal and private interests subordinated to the general 
good, a spirit capable of cooperating with medical officers, 
nurses, and others in close association in common work—all 
these are vital But to these general qualifications should be 
added knowledge and skill as teachers in the particular occu- 
pation to be taught. Attractive and forceful personality, with 
sympathy, tact, judgment, and industry, are supplementary 
qualities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that Congress will continue to be 
liberal in its appropriations of money needed to restore every 
possible man who receives injury in our Army or Navy during 
this war. The work done by the Surgeon General in this direc- 
tion is bound to inerease in importance in proportion as our 
casualty lists increase. We shall, I am sure, not only give the 
oficiais engaged in this great work the money needed to carry 
on their activities, but our prayers will go with them for the 
success of their great humanitarian task. May a kind Provi- 
dence watch over these returned soldiers while they remain 
with us on this earth, made freer and better by their sacrifices. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
my colleague from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I judge from the size of 
the audience that there is not very much interest in this debate, 
although it has been diversified with an allopathic dose of per- 
sonalities. On the Gth of June this year, about three days 
after the general pension bill came over from the Senate, I 
moved to concur in what is known as the Smoot amendment, 
and it was adopted and is now the law. Just previous to that 
time, on the 30th of May, I was turned over and badly injured 
in a street car accident, so I was unable to make any remarks 
on that occasion. This is the first opportunity I have had to 
compare the two bills, the one adopted by the House and the 
final bill agreed to by the House, with the Smoot amendment. 
Had I known at that time that there were so many worthy vet- 
eran soldiers who are left out entirely of all consideration by the 
Smoot amendment, I never would have consented to its adoption. 
I did not know at tuat time the number of soldiers who are left 
out of all benefits by that law. I am informed by an official of 
the Pension Bureau that there are 30,000 disabled soldiers, 
many with gunshot wounds, who will get no material benefit 
from this law. The House bill, which was very carefully pre- 
pared by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, provided an in- 
crease of 30 per cent for all soldiers disabled in the service or in 
battle, the same as those drawing on the plan of age and service, 
and also those pensioned by private acts. By the House bill 
the 90-day and 100-day soldiers were given an increase of 50 
per cent. The present law gives the 100-day men an incrense 
of 100 per cent, and the veterans who served from two to four 
years are only given an increase of 30 per cent. For instance, 
the so-called Smoot amendment gives an increase to the 100-day 
or the 90-day soldiers of $168 per year. It gives an increase to 
the veterans of four years’ service, who may have been in from 
30 to 40 battles, an increase of $120 a year. Furthermore, there 
is no provision in the Smoot amended law providing for any in- 
erease whatever for soldiers with gunshot wounds or disabled 
in the service. That is very unfortunate and unjust. 


I received a letter yesterday—and this is one of numerous let- 
ters I have received—from Gilbert Haskins, a soldier from my 
district now in Pensacola, Fla., calling my attention to this 
rank injustice. He is now drawing a pension, as I learned, 
for gunshot wounds, of $24 per month. Under this law he can 
only draw $35 a month. Under the bill which passed the House 
this soldier would have been allowed $39 per month without 
regard to his length of service, and if his disabilities war- 
ranted would have been allowed $50 per month. In other words, 
the limit in the Smoot amendment is $40 per month, while the 
bill which passed the House provided a limit of $50 per month. 

The Smoot amendment, now a law, is doing rank injustice to 
the men who fought through the Civil War, discriminating 
against them to a point of the most aggravating injustice. 
Many of these old veterans who are now drawing pension for 
gunshot wounds, and who get sueh a slight increase, prefer to 
retain their present pension, which indicates for what purpose 
they are drawing their pension and shows they belong to the 
roll-of-honor class. If they accept a slight increase under this 
law, they will have to surrender their pension certificate to 
accept another certificate which does not show on its face that 
they had any battle service or suffered any disability. They 
prefer transferring to their descendants a pension certificate 
which proves on its face that they belonged to the battle-scarred 
veterans, 

I have always contended, and I contend now, that a pension 
should be either for disability or for service. There is no merit 
in being old; there is not patriotism in being old. If there were 
any virtue in being old, I would be the most virtuous man in 
this Congress, because I have been the oldest man in Congress, 
though not in sin, for three Congresses. 

Let me illustrate the Injustice of this so-called Smoot amend- 
ment. In the Atlanta campaign in 1864, after Rocky Face 
Mountain and Pumpkin Vine Creek, when we had reached 
Resaea on the 14th of May, 1864, our division that day, the 
second, commanded by Gen. Judah, made a charge and was 
defeated. It was a disastrous charge. My horse was the only 
horse on the battle line that was not shot. The next day 
Gov. Morton’s boys from Indiana led the charge. Let me tell 
you who these boys were. They had been recruited only a short 


time before. Many of the regiments had never had a regi- 


mental drill. The average age of that whole brigade was less 
than 19 years. There were plenty of boys of 15. 16, and 17 
years. Incidentally, let me say here, we did not draft boys 
under 20 years in the Civil War. Both Lincoln and his Secre- 
tary of War, Edward M. Stanton, during the war opposed 
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drafting men under 20 years, but volunteers were accepted at 
18 years; but no men were drafted under 20 during that whole 
struggle, as the record of the War Department will verify. 

Let me again refer to Morton’s boys, who led the charge at 
Resaca that memorable day, May 15, 1864. It was a successful 
charge, with bayonets fixed. Many were severely wounded. 
Again, at New Hope Church, at Kenesaw Mountain, at Nicka- 
jack Creek, and at Atlanta and Franklin and the two days’ 
battle in front of Nashville. Those boys, if alive to-day, can 
get no Increased pension under the Smoot amendment because 
they have not reached the age of 72 years. 

I went into the Army at 26 years of age. I do not think 
there is a man alive who could stand more hardships at that 
time than I could. Yet the boys who went in at 15 and 16 and 
17 and 18 years are older men to-day, if alive, than Iam. One 
of our former Pension Commissioners—Mr. Dudley, of Indiana, 
I think it was—made an estimate about 20 years ago that the 
boys who went in at 16, 17, and 18 shortened their lives by 10 
years, because they were not ready; they were not matured or 
hardened for the terrible hardships of war. 

Let me repeat, because it is vital, there are 30,000 old soldiers 
alive to-day, the most meritorious, the most courageous, the 
most worthy of all that great army of heroic men who stood at 
the front during that four years of terrible travail and were 
wounded in battle, who get no consideration under this Smoot 
amendment except for age and service. 

Let me refer here to remarks that were made in the National 
Tribune, a Republican organ of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. This journal stated that I railroaded this pensioun bill 
through the House of Representatives, I want to say—because 
it is a matter of record, and Col. McElroy, the editor, knew it— 
that I stated on the floor of the House that my committee, 
made up of 16 members, had unanimously instructed me as 
chairman to first ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the pension bill, and, if that was denied, to move to consider 
the bill under suspension of the rules. Yet this paper states 
that I railroaded the bili through the House of Representatives. 

It is vital to state that the bill that the House passed would 
have given more adequate satisfaction to the surviving soldiers 
of the Civil War than the Smoot amendment. 

I have compiled for the information of Members and all 
patriotic citizens interested a record of the pension laws passed 
by a Democratic House of Representatives since the Civil War, 
which I think will interest you. After reading this record of 
pension laws, it may illuminate your judgment somewhat on 
the question of whether the Democratic Party as a political or- 
ganization has been friendly to the Union soldiers. 

A short time ago my overly smart friend from Missouri [Mr. 
Dyer] made a stirring address on this floor, giving the credit 
for nearly all the pension legislation since the Civil War to the 
Republican Party. It was this speech that mduced me to pre- 
pare the following record of humane pension laws passed by a 
Democratic House of Representatives, of which the following 
are the more important: Ea 

1. Act of August 15, 1876, providing for the issuance of 
artificial limbs, or commutation therefor, to disabled soldiers 
and seamen, and providing transportation for the purpose of 
having the same properly fitted. 

2. Act of February 28, 1877, increasing the pension of those 
who lost both an arm and a leg. 

8. Act of March 9, 1878, granting pensions on account of 
service in the War of 1812 and the Revolutionary War, requir- 
ing a service of but 14 instead of 60 days on the part of the 
survivors of the War of 1812, and granting pensions to widows 
regardless of the date of marriage to soldiers of this war. It 
also granted pensions to widows of soldiers of the Revolution- 
ary War on a service of 14 days. Former laws required a 
marriage prior to the treaty of peace in the case of widows of 
the War of 1812. 

4, Act of June 17, 1878, increasing to $72 per month the pen- 
sions of those who lost both hands, both feet, or the sight of 
both eyes, incident to the service. 

5. Act of March 3, 1879, increasing to $37.50 all pensions 
on account of amputation at the hip joint. This sum was after- 
wards increased to $45 per month by a Democratic House. 

6. The next humane and generous pension laws were en- 
acted January 25 and March 3, 1879, laws prepared by that 
gallant and enduring soldier and Congressman, Gen. Americus 
V. Rice, of Ohio. Gen. Rice lost his good right leg in that des- 
perate charge on Kenesaw Mountain on June 27, 1864. This 
was the charge in which Gen. Harker, the poet-hero soldier, fell 
mortally wounded. This arrears-of-pension law, introduced 
and successfully piloted through a Democratic House by Gen. 
Rice, was at that time the most generous pension law ever en- 
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acted by any parliamentary body in the world. It gave in- 
creases to 225,000 wounded and disabled veterans, aggregating 
about $40,000,000. Previous to this time, as will be remem- 
bered, the Republicans had been in control of both branches of 
Congress for over 10 years. 

7. Act of June 21, 1879, abolishing biennial medical examina- 
tions and providing that in no case shall a pension be withdrawn 
or reduced except upon notice to the pensioner and a hearing 
upon sworn testimony. 

8. Act of June 16, 1880, giving $72 per month to all those 
who became totally helpless for any cause incident to the 
service. 

9. Act of February 26, 1881, for the protection of pensioners in 
the soldiers’ homes. 

10. Act of July 14, 1892, establishing an intermediate rate 
of pensions between $30 and $72 per month and fixing the rate 
of $50 for all who require frequent and periodical, though not 
regular and constant, personal aid and attention. 

11. Act of August 5, 1892, granting pensions to Army nurses 
and forbidding the demanding of a fee by claim agents for prose- 
cuting this class of cases. This was a generous recognition of 
the noble heroines, who, leaving home and loved ones behind, 
in self-sacrifice braved pestilence and hardships to minister to 
the sick in the hospitals of the Army. 

re Act of December 21, 1893, making a pension a vested 
right. 

Here are some other contributions to the pension laws which 
were either approved by a Democratic President or passed 
by a Democratic House of Representatives: 

13. Act of March 19, 1886, from $8 to $12 per month, the 
pensions of 79,989 widows and dependents on the roll at the time, 
as well as tens of thousands who have since been placed there. 
These certificates were issued by a Democratic Commissioner 
of Pensions without any expense or unnecessary delay to those 
deserving beneficiaries. 

14. Act of May 17, 1886, amending the reports of the War 
Department, which discriminated against a large and worthy 
class of soldiers, relieving thousands of unfortunate veterans of 
the hardships worked by the resting of charges against them, 
based upon technical errors in the records. 

15. Act of August 4, 1886, increasing the pensions of 10,030 
cripples—armless and legless veterans. 

16. Act of January 29, 1887, benefiting about 30,000 survivors 
and widows of the Mexican War. - 

17. Act of June 7, 1888, granting arrears to widows from 
the date of the death of the husband and providing that all 
United States officials authorized to administer. oaths should 
administer all oaths required to be made in pension cases in 
the execution of vouchers for pensions free of charge. This 
ou act benefited at once more than 200,000 soldiers’ 
widows. 

18. Act of August 27, 1888, increasing pensions on account 
of deafness. 

19. Act of February 12, 1889, granting an increase in pen- 
sions from $72 to $100 per month to all persons who lost both 
hands in the service and line of duty. 

20. Act of March 1, 1889, relating to the payment of pensions 
to the widows or dependent heirs where subsequent to the issu- 
ance of the check the pensioner dies. 

21. Act of March 2, 1889, removing certain technical charges 
in the record and relieving a large and meritorious class of 
soldiers. 

22. Act of March 2, 1895, which abolished the rates of $2 and 
$4 and fixed the lowest rate of pension at $6 per month. 

23. The next in order is the so-called dollar-a-day pension bill 
that I introduced in December, 1907, and which involved a 
struggle in committees and on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of over four years—the longest enduring and most 
notable struggle of any pension bill ever enacted since this Re- 
public was born. It became a law on May 11, 1912. 

Let me here quote an extract from a speech I had the privi- 
lege of making on this floor February 26, 1908, when I presented 
those enormous petitions: 

I have here seven great rolls of petitions, each 500 feet long, from 
soldiers who fought the battles of the war, These petitions were pre- 
pared by the old soldiers themselves in their humble Boes Some Have 
twenty names, some have thirty, some have forty, and some have a hun- 
dred. There are only a few of these old stalwarts left in any locality. 
I have strung these local petitions together, and I will ask my friends 
to assist me in unrolling only one of them. You can see they are all 
headed differently and all prepared at home. Many of them are on 
cheap paper, written by trembling hands, in pencil. No two are alike. 
This, you see, is only one of seven of these great petitions. It has been 
unrolled and stretches up the aisle here to the back of this Hall, around 
the railing. and back down another aisle. On both sides of this petition 


are the names of the old veterans of the war, who fought the flercest 
battles the world ever saw in the greatest war of all history. This pe- 
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tition and seven others like It bear the names of the men who enlisted 
under the call of Abraham Lincoln, whom we heard lauded to-day by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. D: Dalzelll. These are the heroes 
who made Abraham Lincoln great, and who unified this Nation. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

At this point of my address Congressman ASHBROOK, of Ohio, 
arose and said: 

I call attention to the ae an all but seven Members on the Re- 
publican side have left the Hall 

I did not then and do not now feel that any Republican left 
the floor of the House because of any remarks I was making or 
of any disrespect to me, but because the subject of increased pen- 
sions to veterans did not appeal to his economic sense. 

24. The act of March 4, 1913, providing for automatic in- 
crease of pension under the act of May 11, 1912, on account of 
age and service, without further application on the part of the 
pensioner. This act was of very great service to soldiers. 

25. The act of September 8, 1916 (section 1), providing in- 
crease of pension for a widow who was the lawful wife of an 
officer or enlisted man during the period of his service in the 
Civil War, to $20 per month, and increasing to the same rate the 
pension of widows of veterans of the Civil War, the Mexican 
War, and the War of 1812, upon their attaining the age of 70 
years. 

Section 2 of the same act provides restoration to the pension 
roll under certain conditions of widows dropped therefrom by 
reason of remarriage; also establishing title to original pension 
of certain other “remarried widows.” 

Section 8 of the same act extends provisions of the act of April 
19, 1908, to the widows of Civil War veterans who married the 
soldier or sailor prior to June 27, 1905. 

Records indicate that approximately 200,000 widows have 
benefited by the provisions of the act of September 8, 1916. 

Act of April 27, 1916, medal-of-honor law, introduced and 
piloted through the House by Congressman SHERWOOD, giving 
an additional pension of $10 per month to soldiers who have 
been awarded a medal of honor for having in action involving 
actual conflict with an enemy distinguished himself conspicuously 
by gallantry or intrepidity at the risk of his life above and be- 
yond the call of duty. 

26. The act of March 4, 1917, providing pension of $20 per 
month, under certain conditions, to the survivors of certain 
Indian wars, and $12 per month to their widows. 

27. The act of October 6, 1917 (sec. 314), increasing to $25 
per month the rate of pension of widows of officers or enlisted 
men who served in the Civil War, the War with Spain, or the 
Philippine insurrection, which placed on the roll at $25 per 
month approximately 284,000 widows. 

28. 'The act of June 10, 1918, providing a rate of pension 
ranging from a minimum of $30 to a maximum of $40 per month, 
depending on age and length of service; an amendment to the 
Sherwood dollar-a-day law of May 11, 1912. 

29. The act of July 16, 1918, provides a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month to widows (with $2 per month additional for each 
child under 16 years of age) of certain veterans of the War with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the Chinese Boxer rebellion 
campaign, who married the soldier or sailor prior to the passage 
of the act and whose net annual income, exclusive of their own 
manual labor, does not exceed $250 per year; and in case of death 
or remarriage of the widow extending the same benefit to chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. 

It is due here to say, and I take pleasure in saying it, that a 
goodly number of patriotic Republicans voted for the above 
enumerated pension laws passed previous to the declaration of 
war against the German Empire. 

As a soldier of the Republic from 1861 to 1865, I am proud of 
the opportunity to print in enduring form this remarkable series 
of humane and beneficent legislation enacted by a Democratic 
House of Representatives. 

And I am proud that our gallant young soldiers across the 
ocean are everywhere vindicating the hopes and prayers of a 
grateful people on the battle fields of France. 

And it is my hope and trust that when an enduring peace is 
won and these heroic crusaders of democracy return to a grateful 
people, who glory in their achievements, they will receive more 
generous guardianship and humane legislation than has been 
accorded the veterans of 1861 to 1865. 

And a further hope and prayer that they will not, like the 
boys of 1861 to 1865, have to wait a half century before they 
receive the full benefactions of a Nation’s gratitude. 

In a darker hour than this it was said by one of the most 
prescient prophets of human destiny that the blood of martyrs 
is the seed of the church. In this greatest of ail wars let us look 
the future in the face with courage undaunted. The blood of 
our crusading heroes on the gory battle fields of France will be 
the seed of a new and virile and all-pervading democracy. Under 


the serene and masterful leadership of our great President and 
Commander in Chief a new spirit will arise when the angel of 


peace greets the angel of victory. That spirit, dominating and 
all pervading, will be the animate genius of a realized democracy. 
for the struggling millions of Europe. And may God speed the 
coming day. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to thé 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNYDER]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the come 
mittee, it has seemed to me that for the last two or three days, 
ut least, we have been giving very little time to the considera- 
tion of this the most marvelous measure that has ever been 
considered by any Congress or by any body of men in the 
whole world. 

To my mind, politics should be adjourned, as the President 
has said, particularly in the discussion of this measure. The 
people of this country are anxiously awaiting the action of this 
body upon this measure. In my judgment, they are not so 
particularly concerned with regard to the amount of taxes 
which we are going to impose upon them by this measure as 
they are concerned with regard to the expenditure of the same. 
The only complaint that I hear among the men with whom I 
associate and whom I meet is that the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment are not being properly checked up. No one seems to 
have any idea as to the amount of money that is being ex- 
pended in the various war activities. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain from any department what the money is being used for, 
or where. 

A short time ago I had the pleasure and honor of speaking 
for a few moments to a body of gentlemen constituting the 
Rotarians of the city of Utica. They are, as most of you know, 
a body of men each of whom represents a particular industry 
in the community. I made this statement to them, which 1 
think is practically universal, and seems the sentiment of the 
people with regard to this tax measure: “Some three months 
ago, when we began to discuss the measure, I directed letters 
to the various chambers of commerce in my district and asked 
them to point out to me or to meet with me or to have me meet 
with them and show me the things in the present law that 
were not agreeable to them, or make suggestions with regard 
to the new one. After waiting three months I received one 
communication only.” And I said to those men that in con- 
sidering that situation I must assume that they were satisfied 
with what they had and would be content with what they got, 
which statement was met by them with a general round of 
applause. So I must assume here that the sentiment that pre- 
vailed there is typical of the sentiment of the country with 
regard to this matter. 

I have made a fairly careful study of this bill, and I believe 
that with one or two exceptions it is about the best we could 
expect to get at this time. And the committee, in my judgment, 
is entitled to commendation not only from all the Members 
of this House but from the country generally. 

The section that I particularly dislike is that which imposes 
an additional 6 per cent tax upon the undivided portion of the 
net profits of any corporation. It seems to me that, considering 
the tables which our colleague, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Hawtry], showed us a day or two ago, and the very small 
amount of net profit that will be left to the corporation after a 
surtax or war tax has been deducted, the amounts remaining will 
be so small after normal dividends have been paid that certainly. 
we ought not to feel it necessary that we should penalize cor- 
porations to the extent of authorizing this additional tax of 6 
per cent. I believe that the average corporation in this country, 
like the average business man, is loyal and honest and will dis- 
tribute at this time, during this period of war, the normal divi- 
dend or normal distribution of the profits, as they have here- 
tofore. They will not attempt to escape from taxation by put- 
ting to the surplus a greater amount than they would in normal 
times, Therefore I am opposed to that section, and I hope that 
the measure may be properly amended when it comes to that 
point. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sears). The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Krxxarp] such time as he may desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of course, I shall 
vote yea on the passage of this pending colossal measure. Its 
enactment is essential to the winning of the war, and therefore 
indispensable to the existence and future welfare of our Republic. . 
But, more than that, on this bill hangs the future of the whole 
world, since it is to provide for the maintenance of our armies 
which are to sustain the allies in the advance to a final victory 
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over the forces that would destroy liberty and all that civiliza- 
tion holds most sacred. 

I am in most hearty accord with the policy of the adminis- 
tration to provide at once enough men and money for the carry- 
ing on to speedy triumph over our enemy. ‘There is economy in 
quick preparation, in intensive fighting. The recent victories 
are attributed partly to the celerity of movement, for which 
American troops have received their share of just credit, hero- 
ically earned. In this war we can not fight it ont too fast. 
Every hour's delay is to be deemed an hour of preparation or 
recuperation for the enemy. To sustain the present successes of 
the allies, which demonstrate the advantage of velocity in action 
that gains through uninterrupted momentum, we must have 
tremendous ready resources, There must be no faltering in pro- 
viding them. All that is necessary must be given gladly. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill provides for the greatest ex- 
penditures of any of the war-revenue bills yet presented, and 
not only that, but the greatest expenditure ever granted by 
any legislative body in the world’s history for war purposes or 
for any purpose whatever. The burdens it will impose upon tax- 
payers will be more bravely and more cheerfully borne than any 
hitherto carried by the people of the United States, since all 
have an equal interest in our armies on land and sea, all are 
giving their best man power to make up the millions who are to 
fight beneath the flag. Victory is equally the concern of all, for 
no family is too distinguished and none too humble to not be 
exalted by having one of its members a soldier in the service 
of our country. 

The measure provides for the expenditure of $24,000,000,000 
in the next fiscal year, estimated to be necessary by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Coupled with this is the Secretary's 
recommendation that one-third of the amount, or $8,000,000,000, 
be raised by taxes within the next 12 months. -The other two- 
thirds, or $16,000,000,000, is to be realized by the sale of liberty 
bonds. The financial responsibility which our country is as- 
suming is very great, but it is negligible as compared with the 
momentous objective involved. It is not to save from Prussian- 
ism and barbarism France alone, or Great Britain alone, or 
America alone, or, indeed, all the allies. It is for the salvation 
of all mankind that we are to-day voting billions of dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, these taxes are to be raised, 

Mr. Chairman, the bill covers 14 titles, combining in the one 
measure the income tax, the war-profits and excess-profits tax, 
the estate tax, the tax on transportation and other facilities ‘and 
on insurance, the tax on beverages, the tax on cigars, tobacco, and 
manufactures thereof, the tax on admissions and dues, the 
excise taxes, special taxes on occupations, and the stamp taxes, 
provision for an advisory tax board and general administrative 
provisions and general provisions. 

Every effort has been made to assure an equitable distribution 
of the burdens necessary for waging this righteous war. Cer- 
tainly, at best, just division of the taxes can be only approxi- 
mated. It will be inevitable that some industry or interest will 
be made to bear more than its share, but it is the intention that 
all shall make sacrifices in proportion to their possessions of 
property and their incomes or earning capacities. It is unlikeiy 
the bill is acceptable to a single Member of this body in every 
respect. Covering as it does all industries, all businesses and 
investments, professions, and productive labor in every form, 
it would be granted that to satisfy all these would be an im- 
possible achievement. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the promptness and unanimity 
with which the Members of this House have been responding to 
the demands of the war, the great majority of them are now 
being criticized for not having favored war-preparedness meas- 
ures when the country was pursuing a peace policy. For in- 
stance, in New York City the National Security League’s con- 
gressional committee has undertaken to make ratings on the 
merits of the votes on alleged war measures made by Members 
of the House of Representatives of the Sixty-fourth and Sixty- 
fifth Congresses—this Congress and the last Congress. 

In their way they find that of the 347 Members who sat in 
both of these Congresses, only 47 voted right on all of the 8 
certain votes on which they criticize the membership, with the 
remaining 300 voting wrong on all or some of the eight ques- 
tions. On the face of it the proposition carries with it the 
challenge that it is incorrect, else the rule of the majority, the 


fundamental upon which this Republic is based, is fallacious., 


But I am willing to let the people judge, in the light of all the 
circumstances, whether the criticisms are fair. Of course, my 
purpose is to present my own case rather than to presume to 
meet the criticisms made against the entire membership criti- 
cized, Besides, several of these Members have already spoken 
upon the question generally and with particular reference to 


their own votes, so fairly and so ably that nothing remains to 
be said that could add merit to the presentations they have made. 

Mr. Chairman, I am charged with voting wrong on six of the 
questions specified. Let me emphasize to start with that not a 
single one of these six votes took place after war was declared. 
Five which I shall first give notice to were considered and voted 
upon when the administration was pursuing a peace and neu- 
trality policy. Are votes upon peace measures, while pursuing 
a peace and neutrality policy, to be taken as a fair criterion for 
what the attitude of Members would have been had we been 
engaged actually in war as we now are? 

Mr. Chairman, I desire also to emphasize that of the six 
votes which were made previous to the declaration of war, five 
of them were recorded previous to the presidential and congres- 
sional elections of 1916, when the President and the 347 Mem- 
bers of Congress criticized were reelected. It is noteworthy, in 
view of the criticisms now being made, that these Members of 
Congress were reelected without being opposed or criticized by 
their constituents or criticized or arraigned by the candidates 
running against them for their votes now under criticism. So 
long as there was no war not enough objection had been found 
to the votes now complained of to create any noticeable opposi- 
tion to the continuance of the particular Members in their seats. 
Now the situation has changed from peace to actual war in 
which we are engaged. The criticisms are being presented from 
the viewpoint of actual war, when the votes were made pur- 
posely in accordance with the peace and neutrality policy at 
that time being pursued. 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to note that these 300 Members, 
classed as wrong, are included in the body to which at the close 
of the first session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, after the most 
of the record complained of had been made, the President and 
3 of the House paid eloquent tributes. The President 
said: 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S STATEMENT. 


The Sixty-fifth Congress, now L deserves the gratitude and 
8 ofa ple whose and purpose I believe it has faith- 
fully expressed. e can not examine the record of its action without 
being impressed by its completeness, its courage, and its full comprehen- 
sion of a great task. The needs of the Army and the Navy have been 
met in a wae: that assures the effectiveness of American arms, and the 
war-making branch of the Government has been abundantly Sig, oe 
— rea the powers that were necessary to make the action of the Nat on 


e ve. 

I believe that It has also in equal degree, and as far as possible in the 
face of war, safeguarded the rights of the people and kept in mind the 
consideration of social justice, so often obscured in the hasty readjust- 
ments of such a crisis. 

It seems to me that the work of this remarkable session has not only 
been done e but that it has also been done with the utmost 
dispatch possible in the circumstances or consistent with a full consid- 
eration of the exceedingly critical matters dealt with. Best of all, it 
has left no doubt as to the spirit and determination of the country, but 
has affirmed them as loyally and as emphatically as our fine soldiers 
will affirm them on the firing line. 


SPEAKER CLARK’S STATEMENT TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, I congratulate you on the 
ending of the most important session of Congress in the history of the 
Republic. The amount of business that we have transacted is abso- 
lutel> amazing and s dous. I think every Member of this House 
has contributed all that was in him to the support of the Government 
of the United States in this great emergency. far as I have been able 
to observe—and I have observed very closely—partisan politics have 
been temporarily banished from this Boae. 

I think every man has given the utmost of 
here. 1 donbt very much whether any other Congress from now until 
the day of judgment will ever vote as much money in one session as we 
have voted; I ppa nat Every dollar that the departments have asked, 
or the President made it appear they nested, they have got, and the 
Sixty-fifth Congress has deserved well of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, six of the criticized votes were 
made before we entered the war, at a time when we were still 
pursuing a neutrality and peace policy. For a Member to have 
stood positively for war at that time would have been to place 
himself in opposition to the administration. I want to call atten- 
tion now to the fact that both before and after the United States 
had entered the war I voted for all preparedness measures asked 
for by the War and Navy Departments. Since April 6, 1917, 
when war was declared I have supported every war measure. 
Although at 4 o'clock on that morning of April 5 I voted against 
the declaration of war, I announced by letters and telegrams, 
sent out three hours later to my constituents, that I deemed it 
my duty as a Member of Congress to stand for the speedy and 
vigorous prosecution of the war until victory was achieved. 
Every word uttered and every vote I have since recorded has 
been in fulfillment of this pledge, 

Mr. Chairman, I shall take up the specific criticisms in the 
order in which they are named. 

No. 1 is the McLemore resolution, which advised American 
citizens to avoid traveling upon armed merchant ships of bellig- 
erent nations carrying arms and munitions. Let it be under- 
stood I did not vote for the McLemore resolution and had no 
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intention of voting for it in any event. I was opposed to it. I 
should state further that I had been much pleased when the 
Foreign Relations Committee unanimously voted to table the 
resolution, with the intent that it be finally disposed of, and it 
was the understanding that this was the end of the resolution. 
Finally, however, the President found reason for asking that 
the resolution be revived, and accordingly the Congress was 
asked to take it up and vote upon it on its merits. In compli- 
ance with this request the bill was revived by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and reported to the House of Representatives 
for its consideration. When the resolution came up on the floor 
of the House a motion was made to table it, and the vote being 
taken thereon, there were—yeas 275, nays 136. I voted against 
the motion to table because defeat of it would offer the only 
means whereby a substitute could be offered, and I had joined a 
number of others in the support of a substitute, which, while 
recognizing our rights upon the seas, advised American citizens 
not to avail themselves of the right to travel upon the armed ves- 
sels of belligerent nations carrying munitions of war without 
their business interests made it imperative to do so. 

Criticism No. 2 refers to the Kahn amendment to the Hay 
Army bill, considered March, 1916, more than a year before 


war was declared. This amendment proposed to raise the Reg- 
ular Army from 140,000 to 220,000 men. The vote was—yeas 
186, nays 211. I voted against the amendment with the ma- 
jority and in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Military Affairs Committee, backed by the Secretary of War. 
In the discussions had it was disclosed that the War Depart- 
ment officials had advised that it would be wholly impracticable 
to increase the standing Army by the volunteer system to the 
extent proposed, in view of the fact that ever since 1891, while 
a maximum of 100,000 men had been authorized by law; the 
fact was 87,000 had been the largest number which could be 
realized. Let me quote here a distinguished Democrat, a firm 
supporter of the administration, the language he used when 
discussing his vote expressed against this identical amendment, 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. He said: 

Neither the President nor the Secretary of War had asked for such 
an increase in the Re r Army, and at the time a vote for the Kahn 
amendment was considered to be an antiadministration vote. 

Criticism No. 3 refers to the Brandegee amendment to the 
Hay-Chamberlain Army bill to increase the number of men to 
250,000 as against 140,000. This amendment pertains to the 
same bill to which the Kahn amendment was made and the same 
reasons for proposing the second amendment offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut applies to what have been assigned 
for voting against the House amendment. As evidence that 
the Hay-Chamberlain bill was not a war-preparation, man- 
power measure, but meant only to provide for a standing Army 
for peace times, I quote briefly from the language used by the 
able chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs, the 
gentleman from Virginia, Mr Hay, when making earnest op- 
position to this very amendment, Mr. Hay said: 


Mr. Speaker, the President of the United States has so far been able 
to keep this country out of war; and, looking to what is now takin 
place in Europe, we may expect that the country will still be kept out o 
war. 

Mr. Hay continued: 


We may rest assured that this country, pare! preserved the peace 
thus long during this great crises in the world’s history, has the respect 
of the world, and that we will have no war to meet, and therefore that 
it is unnecessary to place upon the citizens of this country for all time 
the burden of a standing Army of 250,000 men. 

It was only a few months after the discussions referred to 
that the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Hay, was, by the Presi- 
dent, nominated a judge of the Court of Claims, a life position 
with a good salary. His nomination was confirmed. 

Criticism No. 4 refers to a Senate amendment to the Hay 
Army bill known as section 56, for an Army exclusively Federal 
to be raised by taking 600 men from each congressional district. 
This amendment was regarded as being in opposition to the 
existing National Guard. I received protests against it from 
officers and men in the Nebraska National Guard. I received 
strong protests against it from constituents who were in sympa- 
thy with the National Guard. It was understood that in 
reality it meant the adoption of a continental army scheme, 
though in a slightly different form. It will be recalled that 
Mr. Garrison, Secretary of War, had previously resigned be- 
cause the President would not with him oppose the National 
Guard and favor the continental plan to which the Secretary 
was devoted. I voted with the committee having the bill in 
charge and with the very large majority against the amendment 
and this was in accord with the attitude of the administration 
on the question. 1 

Criticism No. 5 is made concerning votes recorded against 
the amendment to instruct an increase in the Navy board, as 
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provided by the bill then under consideration, June 22, 1916. 
However, as I voted for this amendment I am credited with 
having voted right in behalf of a preparation measure, but it 
hardly deserved to be classed a war measure. 

Criticism No. 6 refers to the Cooper amendment made to the 
armed-neutrality measure, for which I and all other Nebraska 
House Members voted March 1, 1917, yet before war was de- 
clared. The New York committee states this amendment was 
designed to prevent American ships from exercising their legal 
right to carry arms or munitions with their cargoes. 

However, the amendment was formed along the lines of the 
advice given by the best authorities available oh international 
and maritime law as to what the legal rights of a nation were 
under the situation the legislation was intended to meet. We 
viewed the law as it is now understood to be. But in voting for 
the amendment I was governed very largely—and I am sure 
many others were so impelled—to vote for it on the humane 
feature of preserving the lives of defenseless citizens of a neu- 
tral nation. 

This position was in complete accord with the notable state 
paper written by the distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Lans- 
ing, in the form of a letter to the British ambassador, in which it 
stated that consideration be given— 

Primarily the humane purpose of saving the lives of innocent people 
rather than the insistence upon a doubtful legal right which may be 
denied on account of new conditions. 

Of course, this armed-neutrality bill was a distinctly defensive 
measure. The President said when recommending it: 

I am not now proposing or contemplating war or any steps that need 
lead to it. 

Mr, Chairman, I have now given attention to all the votes 
with which I am criticized. Let me emphasize again, I am not 
criticized for a single yote made after the war declaration was 
passed. Of real war measures, including House and Senate bills, 
joint resolutions of the two Houses, and the large number of 
riders placed upon appropriation bills, there have been near 300 
disposed of, with several votes recorded upon many of them. 

Mr. Chairman, although the Sixty-fifth Congress since the be- 
ginning of the war has passed approximately 300 measures relat- 
ing to war preparations, has appropriated amounts of money 
vaster than any other nation has ever dared to contemplate, 
although it has authorized expenditures counted by billions and 
has ,unfalteringly sustained the administration in policles so 
far-reaching in their courageous enterprise that the United 
States has been able to perform almost miracles in raising, equip- 
ping, and transporting armies and building ships and finally in 
winning battles and supporting our allies, this committee selects 
eight questions voted on, six of which were voted upon previous 
to the war declaration, to show the attitude of the Members 
toward war preparation. The committee pronounced only 47 of 
the 347 Members voted right on all the eight questions. But it 
must have been due to the votes of these 300 Members that 
nearly 300 bills for the prosecution of the war were passed, for 
certainly the 300 Members comprise a large majority. 

Mr. Chairman, is not the record made since the declaration of 
war by the 300 Members who have been criticized the best evi- 
dence that they have been standing firmly for the victory of the 
allies? The circumstance that the criticisms stop with April 23, 
1917, ought to be conclusive of the question. Let me ask, How 
could the Congress have actually prepared for the war before 
war had been actually resolved upon, and who could have done 
more than these 300 Members have done for war preparations 
since the declaration was passed? The record shows they have 
uniformly and loyally supported the administration in every 
step toward a righteous victory which is to restore peace to the 
whole world. 

Mr. Chairman, directing my remarks again to the provisions 
of the pending bill, the greatest sacrifice is justified; it is im- 
perative. The flower of our American manhood is giving life 
on the battle field. The boys that we have sent overseas to 
defend the sacred ideals of liberty are performing feats of in- 
credible bravery that uphold the traditions of our Republic. 
They are bearing toward Germany the flag that symbolizes free- 
dom; they are helping to liberate the victims of Prussianism. 
Inspired by the principles on which this Nation has built so 
nobly, so successfully, that it has the power now to aid in de- 
livering Europe—and, indeed, the whole world—from the danger 
of a return to a condition worse than barbarism, they are each day 
fighting with a superb valor. Singing as they march forth to 
battle in the splendor of their youth and strength, these repre- 
sentatives of the Nation are giving such a good account of them- 
selves and of their country that henceforth there must be a new 
understanding of the meaning of democracy. Firm in the faith 
that right will win, that right must prevail so that humanity 
shall not again fall into the night, they carry on the light of 
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liberty. Wendell Phillips said, “ Right is the eternal sun and 
all the world can not hold it back,” for as a poet sang: 


Right aa t, as God is God, 
And ri e day sball win, 
To doubt A be disloyal; 


To falter would be sin. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprtr] as he desires, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, among the various duties 
and responsibilities of a representative of the people the least 
pleasing, the most thankless, is that of laying taxes upon the 
people he represents, for taxes are never popular, as is testified 
by the proverbial linking of death and taxes as the two nn- 
avoidable misfortunes, 

If the laying of tax burdens is a disagreeable duty in ordinary 
times, when the burdens laid are comparatively light, at least 
normal, how much more unpleasant the duty becomes when taxes 
must be Inid in the unprecedented fashion which becomes neces- 
sary in order to produce the enormous, almost incomprehensible 
sums required in the prosecution of the great enterprise of war 
in which we are engaged. 

What I have just said applies without variation or modifica- 
tion to ordinary times and conditions, but nothing demonstrates 
more clearly that we are not living under ordinary conditions 
but under conditions of ready and cheerful and willing sacrifice 
than the fact that this enormous tax bill, levying tax burdens 
higher than we have as a people heretofore dreamed of, calcu- 
lated to raise a sum larger than any nation on earth has ever 
raised by taxation, should be received and accepted by the people 
with less of protest and more of cheerful acquiescence than any 
revenue law or tax measure I can recall. 

I do not pretend to say the people are enthusiastic over the 
project of paying $8,000,000,000 to the support of the Govern- 
ment in a single year, a sum grent enough to have more than 
paid the cost of the entire Civil War on both sides. But it is a 
wonderful tribute to the patriotism, the steadfastness, the grim 
determination of the American people to win that we have heard 
so little criticism of the plan and purpose of making the enor- 
mous tax levies that are pro 

This cheerful acceptance by the American people of enormous 
tax burdens is the final and conclusive evidence, should any 
such evidence be considered necessary, of the united will of our 
people to make the winning of the war their one primary object 
and purpose, their one essential business. Other evidences of 
this we have had in plenty, but going down into one's jeans 
and into every pocket to pay heavily and to accept the process 
cheerfully may be accepted as conclusive proof that all the 
people are proposing to see this thing through as speedily as 
possible, but certainly and beyond peradventure to a completely 
decisive and victorious conclusion. 

LAY THE BURDEN EQUITABLY, 

| All the people have asked, all they will ask, is that the neces- 
sary burden shall be laid fairly and equitably. ‘The burden falls, 
as it should, principally on large incomes, excessive profits, and 
luxuries. I am sure we would all be greatly relieved when we 
give our final approval to this stupendous mensure if we felt 
entirely confident that every feature of it was entirely equitable, 
and as applied to everyone's contributions entirely clear, definite, 
and understandable. 

I am sure that is what the committee has tried to make It, 
but 1 fear that when the business man comes to make out his 
schedule he will find we have not entirely cleared up some of the 
confessed confusions of the present law. I say this without in- 
tending criticism of anyone, for I know of no more difficult prob- 
lem in legislation than that of laying great tax burdens in a way 
to reach every situation and condition, of the unwilling as well as 
the willing, and at the same time avoid ambiguities, inequalities, 
even downright injustice as applied to some cases and conditions. 

I do not claim to be enough of a revenue expert to suggest 
material modifications of the work of real experts on this bill. 
I do think, however, that amendments should be made that will 
give relief to what may properly be termed hazardous enter- 
prises. The range, cattle, and sheep business are, to an extent 
that is little appreciated, enterprises of this character. The oil 
business can well be classed as extra hazardous, involving ex- 
traordinary risks and the possibility of occasionally large re- 
turns. These classes of enterprises should have special con- 
sideration. As affecting enterprises of this character and busi- 
ness in general the bill should be modified so as to be more 
equitable as between corporations erganized and capitalized 
prior to the war and those recently organized. This latter class 
of corporations, under the so-called war-profits tax, would be 
called upon to pay a much heavier tax than prewar corporations 


engaged in exactly the same line of business. During the dis- 
cussion of the bill under the five-minute rule I shall offer or 
support amendments intended to cure these defects of the bill. 

The Republican minority has perhaps had more to do with 
arranging the details of this revenue measure than any minor- 
ity in years, and I am of the opinion that it is due to the minor- 
ity influence, in part at least, that, considering the enormous 
sum to be-raised, the bill is relatively free from vexatious forms 
of taxes which burden and annoy without producing revenue in 
proportion. And yet the general plan and scope is, of course, 
that of the majority. The President suggested, the Secretary 
of the Treasury advised, and the chairman of the committee 
guided as to the sum and general substance of the measure. I 
am not prepared to say how much different the bill might have 
been under Republican guidance. My belief is that it would havo 
thrown a portion of the burdens on the foreigners who are seek- 
ing admission to our markets. 


WHY NOT INCREASE CUSTOMS DUTIES? $ 


The last fiscal year witnessed the greatest volume of imports 
in our history—three billions and over. On this enormous vol- 
ume of trade, much of which was produced abroad at prewar 
costs and sold here at war prices, the foreign producer paid less 
than $180,000,000 in customs, about 6 per cent. My opinion 
is that we coul raise upward of $300,000,000 more at the custom- 
house without appreciably raising the price of any imported ar- 
ticle. Under present conditions the foreigner would most cer- 
tainly pay the tax. It looks now as though prohibition legisla- 
tion would largely curtail the estimated income under this bill. 
A reasonable tariff tax is the one opportunity of providing for 
that loss without laying additional direct burdens. . 

Under the tariff policy we are now pursuing we have become 
the one and only great free-trade Nation. So-called free-trade 
England collected import duties last year amounting to over $8 
for each of her citizens. The current year England will collect 
customs duties amounting to over $10 per capita. We will col- 
lect from customs less than $L75 per capita. If we were to 
collect this year at our customhouses from foreign imports the 
rate per capita that so-called free-trade England collects, it 
would amount to over a billion dollars. I would not suggest 
tariff levies as heavy as those of England, but clearly we could 
lighten the burden of our direct taxes hundred of millions by 
fair tariff rates. 

We have just enrolled an additional 14,000,000 of our men 
and boys for service, and coincident with this enrollment comes 
the first distinctively American offensive on the western front, 
and gloriously successful it was! We are reaching the condi- 
tion where we can apply the full of American man power to 
the contest, and in this legislation we are marshaling the 
Nation's money power. The combination will be irresistible, 
Out of this combination of stout hearts and sturdy limbs and 
an abundant war chest, with the heart and soul of America in 
the contest, shall come victory for justice and the right. 1 


THE DEMAND FOR HONESTY AND ECONOMY IN EXPENDITURE, y 


Twenty-four billion dollars is the lowest estimate of our ex- 
penditures for the present fiscal year. There will remain, there- 
fore, approximately sixteen billions to be raised by the sale of 
bonds and certificates in addition to the enormous sums raised 
by taxation. Appalling as these expenditures are, the people 
are prepared to provide the funds, but they have the right to 
insist that they shall be honestly and economically expended. 

Government expenditures in time of war, and particularly jn 
the case of so gigantic a war, can not in the nature of things 
be wholly free from extravagance or entirely safeguarded from 
dishonesty, and no good purpose is served by unnecessarily mag- 
nifying or emphasizing isolated and more or less inevituble 
wastes and losses of these characters. When, however, policies 
are pursued which invite extravagance, encourage waste, and 
tend to promote dishonesty it becomes the duty of the Congress, 
which lays the burdens and makes the appropriations, to call 
attention to and attempt to correct these evils. 

The Senate committee. which investigated aircraft production 
under the original six hundred and forty million appropriation 
made for that purpose, rendered a distinct service in calling at- 
tention to and checking the reckless, wasteful, incompetent, if not 
dishonest, management under which a large portion of that vast 
sum was worse than wasted, leaving us 15 months after our 
declaration of war without a single fighting or bombing plane of 
American manufacture in action on the western front. Mem- 
bers of Congress returned from the battle lines speak feelingly 
of the losses inflicted on our troops over there by enemy nir- 
planes, inadequately opposed, delivering deadly machine-gun fire 
at close range on our gallant advancing forces. 

Those who have called attention to the extravagantes in the 
building of cantonments, munitions, and shipbuilding plants 
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under the cost-plus system have performed a most valuable serv- 
ice in the checking of these lootings and extravagances by com- 
pelling a modification in later contracts and a closer supervision 
and scrutiny of those already made. In the meantime, however, 
needless and unjustifiable expenditure has run into enormous 
sums, Fortunately some, at least, of these questionably gotten 
gains will be returned to the Treasury through the income and 
excess-profits taxes carried in this bill. 
THE NATION UNITED IN SUPPORT OF THE WAR. 

At any other time in our history than the present the faults 
and failures of plans and programs, the enormous, worse than 
useless expenditures to which I have referred, would have been 
emphasized and exploited through the partisan press without 
stint and limit, as was done in the Civil War and more recently 
in the War with Spain, for, as Col. Harvey recently said, “ The 
scandal of the airplane program alone casts into the shade all 
of the actual and alieged faults and derelictions of the Spanish 
War.” Iam glad to be able to say that these regrettable occur- 
rences have been generally discussed only with the thought and 
purpose of curing and preventing a repetition of them. 

Why this happy difference in conditions? It is, in my opinion, 
due very largely to the fact that for the first time in our history 
there is no partisan or party opposition, covert or open, to the 
prosecution of the war; that for the first time in our history the 
principal minority party is not only not indulging in wanton 
criticism, inventing and promoting obstacles, but is actually 
doing quite as much, and its friends believe even more, than 
the party in power in patriotically, actively, and forcefuliy 
exerting the tremendous strength of its mighty influence in the 
support of the administration and the country in carrying the 
war to a successful issue. 


PARTISAN OPPOSITION IN OTHER WARS. 


During the War for Independence we had our Tories who 
believed in the divine right of kings and opposed the aspirations 
of our people. When in 1812 we sought to assert our sovereign 
rights on land and sea as an independent people the then 
minority party, or at least a large number of its leaders, op- 
posed the declaration of war and so continuously hampered 
its prosecution as to bring it to a premature and inconclusive 
close. In 1846 the Democrats, then in power, met the bitter 
opposition of the Whigs to the undertaking and the prosecution 
of the War with Mexico. 

The story of partisan opposition to President Lincoln and to 
the prosecution of the Civil War in the Northern States is so 
recent and the story so distressing that one hesitates to go 
into it at length or in detail. That partisan opposition wrung 
from the agonized heart of the immortal Lincoln the cry that 
the enemy at home gave greater anxiety and aroused more fears 
relative to a successful outcome than the armed and intrepid 
enemy at the front. 

This partisan opposition expressed itself not only in the 
crimes and vandalism of secret organization and covert partisan 
intrigue but it was openly and defiantly expressed in national 
and local political platforms. In the darkest hours of the Civil 
War, when the very existence of the Nation was in supreme 
peril, our brave men battling on countless fields and the country 
bleeding at every pore the minority party in conventions, 
national and local, assailed the administration in unmeasured 
terms, declared the war a failure, insisted on a cessation of hos- 
tilities, and denounced as a usurper and a tyrant the great and 
patient President. 

The story of the Spanish War is still fresh in the memory of 
us all. While well nigh universal sentiment approved its 
undertaking, its progress was marked with intense, bitter, and 
continuous partisan criticism. Of the minority party in the 
House all but an immortal five refused support to the revenue 
measure essential to the support of the Government in the 
conduct of the war. - 

THE LOYAL STAND OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

I make these references simply to empliasize the happy con- 
trast between those conditions and the conditions of to-day, 
when the attitude of the Republican Party has been so aptly 
stated by the chairman of its national committee, Will H. 
Hays, as follows: 


Let me emphasize what our first purpose signifies. It means, pri- 
marily, that at this moment, the greatest of all crises in our history, 
when the Republican Party finds the control of the Government in 
other hands, it still sinks deeper into the soul of the Nation in 
8 the dominant war party, pledging ourselves to give the last 
of our blood and our treasure, necessary, to win the war and to 
win it now. We pledge ourselves forever against an inconclusive peace, 
and at every moment of faltering on the part of those in power we 
instantly pick up the guerdon of battle and cry, * Carry on.” 


This is a government of parties. The national life is largely 
influenced by the attitude of parties and of party leaders and 
representatives. And the fact of the unity of national senti- 


ment back of the administration and the Government in the 

prosecution of the war is largely due to the unfailing loyalty 

of attitude of Republicans in public and private life the coun- 

try over. Their attitude left no place of refuge or comfort for 

those who were indifferent or disloyal to the country's cause. 
POLITICS ARE ADJOURNED, 


In view of the attitude of unfailing support on the part of 
Republicans it is not strange that the President should have 
rather belatedly suggested that “politics are adjourned.” 
Politics had been adjourned so far as any attempt on the part 
of Republicans to use the war issues for partisan purposes from 
the very beginning of the struggle, and have continued so to 
this day and will continue adjourned until our victorious 
forces shall bring peace through victory. We shall not suspend 
or abate our proper political activity, certainly the President 
did not intend or expect his party should do so, but our activity 
shall not involve the use of war issues to promote party in- 
terests, 

I wish I were entirely certain that our friends of the opposi- 
tion would follow the same course of divorcing their political 
activities from war issues; from efforts to use the war as a 
means, not of promoting democracy but of promoting the in- 
terests of the Democratic Party. 

Our Democratic friends can not successfully claim they have 
not used war issues in the past for partisan purposes. The 
people are not likely to soon forget the slogan, He kept us out 
of war,” which constituted the principal appeal on behalf of 
their candidate in the last presidential election. Near the close 
of that historic campaign of 1916 the Democratic candidate for 
the Vice Presidency in a public address stated that every man 
who voted for Mr. Hughes should at once go to the nearest re- 
cruiting station and enlist, for Hughes's election meant war. 
And, by the way, this same gentleman a few weeks ago, in a 
campaign speech in Indiana, said, “ This war is a Democratic 
asset.” 

Some may have forgotten the famous Shadow Lawn speech 
delivered by President Wilson October 21, 1916, just a few days 
before the last election. 

I am not expecting this country to get into war, I know tbat the 
way in which we have preserved peace is objected to, and that certain 
gentlemen say that they would have taken another way that would in- 
evitably have resulted in war, but I am not expecting this country to 
get into war, partly because I am not expecting those gentlemen to have 
a chance to make a mess of it. 

But we did get into war, on the President's advice, just 32 
days after the beginning of his new term of office. And we 
got into war not because one man, rather, than another was 
elected President, but because conditions arose under which our 
getting into war was inevitable. 

THE WAR AS A PARTY ASSET. 

“This war is a Democratic asset,” said Vice President Mar- 
shall to his Democratic friends in Indiana. That was evidently 
what the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], the chair- 
man of the Democratic congressional committee, had in mind 
when he delivered a speech here a few days ago, assuming great 
credit for his party on account of the war. He made at least 
one profound mistake. That was in his somewhat covert and 
indirect attempt to prove that the Democratic Party had been 
strong for preparedness prior to the war. Unfortunately for 
the gentleman, his argument is not based on the facts of the 
records, as was conclusively shown the other day by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Those of us who have during all our service tried to be logical 
and consistent in the maintenance of a reasonable and highly 
efficient Naval and Military Establishment, who have neither 
voted with the little Army and Navy men nor always with those 
who were seeking extraordinary increases, recall that since the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary a considerable ma- 
jority, generally a large majority, of the Democrats have been 
for the smallest program proposed by anyone. That was the 
record for years. s 

PREPAREDNESS. 

It is not extraordinary that the year before the war, in con- 
nection with the appropriation bills considered during the spring 
and early summer of 1916, the Democratic Party should have 
been opposed to the Army and Navy increases which were advo- 
cated by many Republicans and proposed in various amendments 
and motions to recommit. Had not the President said something 
about being “too proud to fight”? Had he not at just about 
that time said that “ with the causes and objects of the European 
war we are not concerned”? Did he not even later, in October, 
as I have stated, say that he was not expecting war? In that 
condition of affairs, and with that view and expectation, the 
President’s party very naturally was not favorable to as large 
increases in the Military Establishment as many of the Republi- 
cans favored. 
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I can not quarrel with the President and his party relative to 
those matters, because on the four votes in the summer of 1916 
proposing increases of the Army and Navy above what was in- 
dorsed and. approved by the administration I voted with the 
Democratie majority rather than with the majority of my own 
party. Curiously enough. a certain so-called league which ap- 
proved these four antiadministration votes for increases and 
condemns those who did not vote that way is being approved by 
some Democrats and some Democratic papers. 

If our Democratic friends do not want to suffer endless em- 
barrassinent they will not pursue this preparedness lead. Their 
record is against them. Even my genial friend, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, the chairman of the Democratic congressional 
committee, voted no on the Kahn, the Brandegee, and the sec- 
tion 56 amendments for increases on the Army bill in March, 
May, and June, 1916, and on the Browning motion to recommit 
the Navy bill June 2, 1916, providing for naval increases. And 
that is not strange; most of his party voted that way as good 
administration men. In those cases I voted with them. 

The fact is that whatever party credit there is for a prepared- 
ness program before our entry into the war, it is due to the 
Republican Party. Every proposal for increases came from Re- 
publicans and were largely supported by Republican votes, as 
was also clearly shown by the gentleman from Iowa in his 
speech day before yesterday. I do not recall any considerable 
support from the Democratic side for increases in rifles, machine 
guns, field artillery, submarines, and destroyers, which we have 
proposed at various times. E 

DEMOCRATIC PROTESTS AGAINST PARTY FOLLY, 


I do not wonder at the protests we have heard from the 
Democratic side against the fool action of some Democratic 
committees and politicians in attempting to use the 8-barreled 
Security League blunderbus“ in an attempt to discredit Re- 
publican Congressmen. The old story of the sad fate of the 
raw recruit who put eight charges in the single barrel of his 
smooth-bore musket and rammed them all down before he fired 
is the only historical parallel. “ Here lies a fool who should 
have known it was overloaded,” was, as I recall, his epitaph. 
If this criticism of Congress were worthy of serious con- 
sideration it would constitute an awful indictment against 
the Democratic membership in Congress; for out of the 214 
Members on the Democratic side in the present Congress the 
league gives a clean bill of health to only 5, none of whom reside 
west of the Alleghanies or south of Mason and Dixons line, 
About nine-tenths of the Democratic membership of this body, 
including all of the leaders and chairmen of important com- 
mittees, are from five-eighths to seven-eighths to the bad ac- 
cording to the league. 

This tough record of you gentlemen on the Democratic side 
from the standpoint of this self-constituted censor of congres- 
sional virtue is not to be wondered at when we remember that 
of the eight so-called test votes which the league adopts out of 
the hundreds of important votes that have been cast in Congress 
in the last two and one-half years, four of the votes approved 
by the league were clearly, definitely. distinctly, and univer- 
sally recognized as antiadministration votes. They are the four 
votes I heretofore referred to, supporting proposed increases in 
the Army and Navy in 1916 above what was approved by the 
War and Navy Departments and the administration at the time. 
Perhaps I should apologize to the league for having voted on 
these four occasions with the administration and the Democratic 
majority. Except for those four administration votes I should 
personally be six-eighths perfect according to the league. 

Of course, Democratic committees are not using this league 
stuff in districts where Democratic Members of the present 
House are candidates, except perhaps in the case of the five lone 
Democrats down in Yankeedom which the league indorses, They 
fondly imagine they can utilize this bell-muzzled blunderbus as 
the historic old rifleman tried to train his flintlock so that it 
would hit what it was aimed at if the object happened to be a 
deer and miss it if it was a stray calf. The trouble with that 
sort of political chicanery and demagogery is that the people 
read and understand and the old game which some have no 
doubt successfully played in the past of blowing hot and cold 
at the same time no longer works. The “ bellerings” in one 
congressional district with a view of injuring a Republican 
candidate may have no effect at all, but their echo reverberated 
through surrounding districts where Democratic candidates are 
down on the league’s bad books are likely to be very annoying. 

That is, they might be if it were not for the fact that the 
American people are too sensible to form their judgments as to 
the service of their Members of Congress on the estimate of the 
secretary of an association, whose membership and purpose is 
largely unknown and the sources of whose inspiration are very 
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questionable. That is particularly true when this self-appointed 
critic only approves 47 out of 435 Members of the Congress 
which has received the warmest commendation of the President, 
in a public address, on the volume and the character of its 
work. Who could have hoped that a Democratic organization 
anywhere would be fool enough to condemn Congressmen for 
voting with the administration. That this has happened re- 
minds us of the fact that we frequently have the opposition to 
thank for blunders that make our success certain. 

PROSTITUTION OF PATRIOTIC PROPRIETIES. 

Who dares defend the use of the war as a political asset as it 
was used last April at Camp Grant when the Democratic leaders 
published advertisements to the Wisconsin soldiers assembled 
there, as follows: 


To the Wisconsin soldiers at Camp Grant: 

You are entitled to vote for a United States Senator from Wisconsin. 
President Wilson, your Commander in Chief, desires all loyal Americans 
to vote for Joseph E. Davies for United States Senator. “Davies's elec- 
tion means joy at Washington and gloom at Berlin. Davies's defeat 
means gloom at Washington and joy at Berlin. 

To the credit of the soldiers at Camp Grant, and the people of 
Wisconsin, be it remembered that their response to what Chair- 
man Hays has characterized as “an infamous prostitution of all 
patriotic proprieties and the grossest violation of the plainest 
civil duty,” was the election of Senator Lenroor by a handsome 
majority. I am loath to believe that the Commander in Chief 
sanctioned such an indefensible use of his name and influence, 
though no rebuke of it has so far as I know been uttered by him. 

THE OLD M’LEMORE STALKING HORSE. 

Then there is that famous resolution of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. McLemore]. It is true a congressional campaign 
has come and gone since it was laid on the table, a campaign in 
which no one, so far as I recall, used it as an issue; but the 
“war is a Democratic asset,“ says Vice President MarsHattr, 
so this old stalking horse is padded up and rolled out as a war 
issue. 

On Wednesday during the debate the gentleman from Texas, 
the author of the resolution, reminded us of the fact that his 
resolution of February 17, 1916, calling on the President to 
“warn our citizens to refrain from traveling on armed ships 
of the nations at war” was based on a note issued by the Secre- 
tary of State the 27th of January, 1916, and which note ques- 
tioned the right of a belligerent nation in time of war to arm its 
merchant vessels. 

The gentleman might have added that the resolution would 
in all probability have been forgotten except for the fact that 
the President, through the very unusual means of a letter to the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, asked that it be considered 
and disposed of. The majority desiring to avoid a direct vote 
moved to lay the resolution on the table. Naturally many Mem- 
bers did not approve of disposing of the resolution in this way 
and voted against tabling. No one had an opportunity to vote 
directly for or against the resolution. Few, in my opinion, would 
have voted for it. 

The gentleman from Texas paid his respects to a Democratic 
colleague who had characterized as infamous a vote against 
tabling the resolution, and he called attention to the fact that 
the President had appointed to a high official position, carrying 
a salary of $10,000 a year, Mr. William Kent, of California, 
who was one of those who cast one of those so-called infamous 
votes. Not until our late colleague, Mr. Lenroor, more than 
two years after the tabling of the resolution, became a can- 
didate for the Senate in Wisconsin did our Democratic friends 
discover what an abhorrent thing a vote against tabling the 
resolution was. Mr. Lennoor was elected, we recall, notwith- 
standing the presidential mandate against him. 

KAHN ANTIVOLUNTEERING AMENDMENT. 

Those Democrats who are trying to make political capital out 
of the vote on the Kahn amendment, striking from the first 
draft bill its volunteering features, have a hard time of it, for 
unlike the vote against tabling the McLemore resolution which 
was mostly Republican, a majority of the vote against the 
Kahn antivolunteering amendment was Democratic and included 
our honored Speaker, CHAMP CLARK, whose thrilling speech for 
volunteering we all well remember. 

Among the 67 Democrats voting against the amendment strik- 
ing out the volunteering provisions were such men as the bril- 
liant leader of the Democratic majority, the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. KITCHEN ; the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, Mr. PADGETT; the effi- 
cient chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, Mr. Dent; 
the chairman of the Committee on Immigration, Mr. BURNETT; 
that gallant old Union veteran of the Civil War, Gen. SHERWOOD, 
and others of the most responsibly placed, best known, and 
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strongest men on the Democratic side. A majority of the votes 
cast against the amendment were theirs. I have no apology to 
make for haying been in their company on that occasion. 

Let it be remembered that those who were opposed to striking 
out the volunteering features compeHed compromises which all 
the country approved. ‘They made the draft ages 21 to 40 
(changed to 86 in conference), and only lacked one vote of mak- 
ing it 45 on my motion. This as against the War Department’s 
plan of enrolling and drafting only those from 19 to 26. Their 
influence preserved the rights of the National Guard and left 
open in the Regular Army and the Staff Corps volunteer oppor- 
tunities for 1,000,000 men. 

ATITTUDE OF CONGRESS. 


But these things are all behind us. Before the European war 
began, before we entered the conflict, there was abundant room 
and reason for difference of opinion as to what constituted 
proper preparedness, It is a matter of history that the Presi- 
dent and the majority of his party were among those who were 
most loath to admit the wisdom of military preparation or the 
possibility of our becoming involved in the world conflict. But 
that fact long since ceased to be an issue except as gentlemen 
on the Democratic side make it an issue through ignoring or 
misstating the facts. Our faces are to the fore, our thoughts 
should be of the vital and inspiring present, the hopeful and vic- 
torious future with all of its trying problems and its splendid 
promises, 

There is no more inspiring thought than this, that since the 
beginning of the conflict the American Congress has practically 
unanimously supported every measure which the administration 
has deemed essential to furnish the millions of men the billions 
of money and the tremendously far-reaching authority necessary 
to put the resources of -the mightiest of nations in the balance 
for right of the world’s greatest war. 

THE DUTY OF CONGRESS, 

It would be the most serious indictment that could be drawn 
against free institutions if there had not been some difference 
of opinion in the Congress touching the details of the measures 
proposed. Only the sheerest demagogy and the most unworthy 
partisanship will seek to magnify those differences into 
campaign issues in view of the fact that every real doubt has 
been resolved in favor of the administration’s views, and the 
Congress has only insisted on its view as to substance or de- 
tail, where careful consideration and thorough debate has clearly 
developed that the view of Congress was the correct one. 

The espionage law is a case in point. Section 4 of that bill 
as presented to the House contained most objectionable press 
censorship and antifree-speech provisions. The House in the 
Committee of the Whole eliminated the section. A sharp par- 
liamentary procedure in the absence of many Members restored 
an equally objectionable provision to the bill. Democrats and 
Republicans who had the courage of their convictions voted 
against the bill as a protest against these censorship provisions. 
We all recall the outcome; how the conference report contain- 
ing modified but still objectionable provisions for censorship 
was rejected with mandatory instructions to strike out all of 
the objectionable provisions. As thus purged of an unrighteous 
and un-American gag law there was not sufficient opposition 
to the bill to demand a roll call. 

LOOKING FORWARD. 


When in the providence of God, sustaining the gallant forces 
of the liberty-loving peoples of the earth, peace shall come, we 
shall have many trying and important problems of reconstruc- 
tion, restoration, readjustment to meet and solve, and they will 
require all of the patience, all of the experience, all of the good 
judgment that the American people can command. These prob- 
lems must be met with an open mind, an honest heart, and a 
broad vision to the end that the liberty, the justice, the democ- 
racy for which we fight, shall be vouchsafed to our people. 

But for the present our one task is to help win this war. The 
aims and purposes for which we entered the war, and to the 
consummation of which we shall wage it to the end, have been 
clearly stated and aptly phrased by the President. In the 
pursuit and accomplishment of the Nation's purposes as he has 
outlined them, the President may be assured of the continued 
support of the Congress and of the country. 

THE NATION’S HEART IS WITH OUR BOYS. 

To-day the Nation's heart is over yonder in sunny, shell-torn. 
war-racked, blood-stained, herole France. Over yonder along 
that grim and shifting battle line where hangs the fate of 
freedom and ordered liberty. Over there with that million and 
a half of our boys. A mighty host of the stoutest hearts and 
truest souls ever marshalled on earth. Those boys under our 
starry standards bear the Nation’s soul, the Nation's will, the 
Nation’s unalterable purpose to win a victory for the right. 


' 


Until victory shall crown our cause every energy, every activity, 
every effort of the Nation will be centered on the winning of the 
fields for which our glorious men and our gallant allies contend 
and the just cause for which they fight. 

Behind them we store up the limitless supplies of all things 
needful to their enterprise. Across the boundless expanse of 
ocvan between us and that host of ours, with the aid of our 
faithful allies, moves the unending line of convoyed troop and 
supply ships. The sea wolves race and snarl, but can not 
impede the ceaseless flow of men and munitions to those fateful 
battle fields. 

At home the anvils ring, the forges glow, the ceaseless din 
of the steam hammers sound a distant echo to the rattle of the 
machine guns on the firing line. The farmer plows and reaps 
in the summer wind and sun, the miner toils in the gloomy 
gallaries of the mine, the woodsman swings his ax, the herds- 
man and flock master pursue their daily round of toil, the en- 
gineman drives his ever speeding train, the pilot guides his 
plowing, straining ship, all that we may increase, sustain, and 
fortify that gallant host yonder amid the hills and on the 
plains of France. 

In every center of industrial activity, in field and farm and 
forest, in mine and mill, in the marts of trade, in palace, and 
farm and cottage home, in city tenements, the one absorbing 
thought and purpose is the cheer and comfort and support of 
our heart's host over there. The press, the pulpit, the schools, 
the lyceums, the sewing circles, and the family hearths and 
homes are all enlisted in the war. Above all the ceaseless activi- 
ties of a hundred million souls in every walk and avocation of 
life the dominant inspiring note that colors and shades, sol- 
emnizes and inspires, is the master impulse to support those in 
position of responsibility, and to hearten, strengthen, and in- 
crease our enlisting. training, embarking, and embattled hosts, 
to the end that out of it shall come a victory for justice, righteous- 
ness, and peace. To this cause may we all be unselfishly dedi- 
cated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to discuss 
the merits of the bill at this time. On last Thursday the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goon] placed in the Recorp.a letter of Mr. 
W. H. Hays, the chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, to Mr. Tumulty, and in order to complete the record of that 
correspondence I desire to have read at the Clerk's desk the 
reply to that letter of Mr. Hays by Mr. Tumulty. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sears). Without objection, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

My Dear Mr. Hays: I am very glad indeed to have your disclaimer. 
Although I observed in one of the Wasbington morning papers an 
acknow ent by Republican Chairman Moter, of Kansas, that he 
had given to the press in that State the Interview to which I called 
your attention, I prefer to accept your own explanation. 

: ral trend of your letter, however, still leaves doubt in my 
mind as to the responsiveness of some of the Republican managers to 
the clearly implied desire of the American . — to er politics out of 
the war. While the whole thought of dent flson has been 
given to the successful prosecution of the war, the foremost leaders of 
the Republican Party, including 2 and Senator PENROSE, have 
been making fervent arguments ín favor of a restoration of the old 


political control of the Nation. I have in mind your obviously parti- 
san statement in the New York Times of a short time ago, wherein you 


said: 

“Our coming political activity is not to be lessened. On the con- 
trary, what we want in this country is not ‘less politics’ but more 
attention to politics.” 

Ao I Ia recent speech you made in Philadelphia, in which you 
sa 


“We will bring the Government back to the limitations and priact- 
ples of the Constitution in time of peace and establish policies which 
will epin bind up the wounds of war, renew our prosperity, administer 
the affairs of the Government with the greatest economy, enlarge our 
stren. at home and abroad, prevent the further spread of the social- 
istic tendency of tbe times toward Federal ownership of all the crea- 
tion and distribution of wealth as a panacea for all the real and 
fancied ills of society, and put the Nation’s feet once more firmly on 
the path of progress.’ 

I doubt whetber the remarks which I have quoted can be interpreted 
in any way other than as an implied criticism of some of the necessary 
war policies of the Government, which you claim the Republican Party, 
as a minority, supported in Congress, and which, you plainly indicate, 
they would overturn if returned as a majority in Congress. A similar 
political speech by Senator Pexross of Pennsylvania makes this as- 
sumption of your meaning inevitable, He said: 

ue want to say to the ublican Party: Keep it vigorous an! 
virile all through the United States, successful whenever it can be suc- 
cessful, and if under the dance of the chairman of the national com- 
mittee we can secure a 


epublican majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, I 


leve that we have reached a point in the 
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development of the situation when it will be best to replace the Demo- 
eratic Party for military improvement and economical efficiency. We are 
all pulling together in order to stop the war as soon as we possibly can 
stop it, and then, Mr. Chairman, over and above all the people, by an 
overwhelming vote, we will vote the Republican Party in control of the 
American people, as the country has never 8 economical 
unless it has been under Republican control. Let us keep up an efficien 
organization in Pennsyivania and all through the United States, and 
make a successful Republican contest at every opportunity in every 
congressional district and at the next presidential election, and endeavor 
to assure the election of Republican candidates.” 

Even more partisan was the speech of George W. Wickersham, for- 
mer] attorney General of the United States, some weeks ago at a Re- 

ublican meeting at Lancaster, Pa. He was quoted in the Lancaster 
ntelligencer as follows: 

“See to it that you elect Republican Congressmen—Congressmen 
who win not be at the beck and call of the President. Also, see to it 
that the Republican Congressmen who acquiesced in what the Presi- 
dent wanted in the last two years are retired.” 

I am afraid that your quoted speeches, the speech of Senator PEN- 
your letter of to-day indicate all too plainly that some 


ROSE, and 
Republicans find it difficult to think outside the realm of politics. The 
vast body of Republican voters, now standing with all Democratic 


voters stanchly behind their Government, doubtless will be interested 
in any statement you might care to make as to how far you ater 
in repealing the laws which have made America’s participation in the 
war so effective. 

The President's war aims have been made the aims of all the nations 
fighting against the German Government. These aims bave been stated 
unequivocally by the President upon a number of occasions since the 
war began. Not merely the American people but all the world is 
familiar with these aims, which assure “force without stint” until 
victory is achieved. 

It is only through the subtle insinuations that characterize partisan 
polities that these aims might be diluted with any doubt. It is quite 
obviously partisan and gratuitous for you to refer to “ the imperative 
necessity of a vigorous prosecution of the war and a conclusive peace 
only, and the need of a Republican Congress to that end.” That this 
reference was not an inadvertence is shown by the h of Con- 
gressman S. D. Fess, chairman of the Republican national congres- 
sional committee, wherein be said: 

= tr at ane success will not only insure the most 3 
tion of the war but it will be a guaranty against a compromise and, 
therefore, an inconclusive peace, ‘a peace without victory,’ but an 
assurance of a definite peace dictated y victory on the field.” 

These statements with reference to an “ inconclusive ce” by 
yourself and Mr. Fess can be regarded either in the light of straw 
men raised up to be knocked down or as efforts to introduce doubt 
into a decision which the Government has already announced and 
upon which the American people are agreed. 

Very truly, yours, 
JoserH P. TuMULTY. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER] 15 minutes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, although I 
think the bill now under consideration is bad, I intend to vote for 
it, for the reason that we are at war and we need the money to 
win this war. I believe that everyone should use every energy 
to see that this war is brought to a successful termination as 
speedily as possible. The bill under consideration is full of 
iniquities and inequalities that are greater, so far as certain 
industries are concerned, than the act of 1917, which the Presi- 
dent requested us to amend and to eliminate the bad features. 
In his address before this body on the 27th day of May, 1918, he 
used the following language: 

The present tax laws are marred, moreover, by iniquities which ought 
to be remedied. Indisputable facts, every one, and we can not alter or 
blink them. To state them is argument enough. 

I do not believe that the committee has eliminated these in- 
equalities, but to the contrary, so far as it affects certain 
industries. The inequalities I refer to are the lead and zine 
mining and the production of oil and gas in Oklahoma, Missouri, 
and Kansas and, for that matter, throughout the United States, 
which is different from the ordinary business. It is full of fail- 
ures and is highly hazardous and speculative. The risks are such 
that the incentive is not merely usual interest return on capital 
invested, as may be the case in other business, but a reward out of 
proportion to such usual returns. This reward of unusual return 
comes oftentimes after a fruitless endeavor extending over a 
period of years in losing or unprofitable adventures, with no re- 
turn whatever, and usually with total loss of capital. 

The incentive that extends the development and opens new 
mines and new oil and gas wells is the hope of finding some day 
a mine or well that will compensate for past hardships, priva- 
tions, and losses. If this incentive is removed, prospecting and 
extension work will cease. Production of important metals, oil, 
and gas will be curtailed and possibly eventually stopped. 

In the Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas districts the average 
life of mines brought to the point of production is less than three 
years. My attention has been called to the financial history of 
175 mines in that district. These properties reached the point 


of production with the necessary mills, shafts, and improvements 
placed on them, and the average productive life was two and 
three-fifths years. The money invested in these 175 mines was 
over $5,000,000. The net profits, without depletion or amor- 
tization allowance, was $6,600, or $37 profit in each mine. I 
do not want you to understand from my statement that said 
district has no mines with longer life, or that they do not yield 


substantial profits. I present the history of these completed 
mines in order that you may realize the risks assumed when in- 
vestments are made in these properties. Such a business can 
not continue unless the tax bill recognizes the extreme and ex- 
traordinary risk, calling for a much larger return on invested 
capital than if placed where there is no risk, or at least nominal. 
I also wish to call your attention to the fact that 90 per cent of 
the oil produced is taken from new wells during the first four 
years of their existence. At least 50 per cent of this amount is 
produced during the first year of a well’s existence. It is there- 
fore necessary, in order that production may be kept from de- 
clining, that new wells in large numbers be drilled; otherwise 
production will fall off, and in the midst of this great war we 
will find a shortage of oil, which is so essential to the needs of 
carrying this war to a successful termination. It is necessary 
that “ wildcatting,” as it is termed in the oil fields, should be 
carried on continuously and that new pools be developed. 

History of the oil fields show that less than 1 out of 100 
wildcat adventures are successful, over 99 per cent being a 
total loss to the parties entering upon the undertaking. Less 
than 10 per cent of successful ventures return to the parties 
their investments. Of this 10 per cent possibly 2 per cent are 
big strikes which you hear so much about. It is the incentive 
to make these big strikes that induces men and companies to 
enter upon such ventures; as before said, take this incentive 
away, I am afraid prospecting and wildeatting will practically 
cease. It is not that the oil men or the miners are not patriotic, 
for there is not a more patriotic set of men in the United States. 
They are willing to give up what they have to win this war. 
But they feel that they should be placed in such a position be- 
fore making such a hazardous venture that they at least should 
have a fair return in proportion to the risk, if they should be 
successful, as is allowed less hazardous industries. The pro- 
posed bill allows a credit of 8 per cent on capital invested to 
all business, disregarding the varying hazards and risks of in- 
vestments. Banking is allowed the same credit as mining and 
wildcatting for oil. In the field heretofore mentioned less than 
10 per cent of the mining ventures ever reach the producing 
stage, and less than 25 per cent of those reaching the point of 
production recover back their capital. If this were the record 
of banking investments, we know there would be very little 
banking in this country. 

Men face this chance because of the hope of final reward in 2 
good strike; this bill removes the reward. 

The law should at least give to oil producers and miners of 
this character, where the life is short and uncertain, 15 per 
cent credit on capital; again, depletion and depreciation allow- 
ances should be so provided and administered that the tax 
would be on profit and not capital. As now administered the 
capital is returned by depletion and depreciation of allowances 
over the estimated life of the individual mine. This may and 
oftentimes works a great hardship. A miner may invest $30,000 
in a mine with an estimated life of three years. He takes out 
one-third of the ore; for the first year, earning $25,000. He 
has been allowed heretofore to deduct for his gross earnings 
$10,000, being the return of one-third of capital, leaving a tax- 
able earning of $15,000. Under this proposed bill a very large 
part of this will be taken as a tax; later, as is often the cuse 
in the mines, it is found that the life has been overestimated 
and no further profit is made. The entire venture will have 
been a loss, but the miner has been required to pay a tax on 
$15,000 earnings of the first year. This is a tax on capital, not 
income. The same principle will apply to an oil well which is 
drilled at a cost of, say, $50,000, and, as frequently happens, at 
the end of two or two and one-half years the’ oil is completely 
exhausted. During the first year there is probably produced 
$25,000 in oil; possibly $5,000 during the next year before the 
well becomes dry; however, the producer is allowed to deduct 
from his gross earnings $4,166.67, being the return of one-sixth 
of the capital, leaving a taxable earning of $20,833.33; and if 
the venture the following year becomes a loss the producer has 
been required to pay a tax upon said $20,833.33 of the earnings 
of the first year, and, as before stated, this would be a tax on 
capital and not on income. 

In my judgment, at least, discretionary power should be 
placed with the department to allow a more rapid return of 
capital where the life cf the mine or well is short and uncer- 

ay x 


Section 312 is very unfair to the miners and the oil producers 
of our district in allowing only 10 per cent credit on capital in- 
vested, where the corporation had no prewar earnings that 
might be allowed as a credit. The corporation with a prewar 
record is entitled to the full average earnings for the prewar 
period free from tax, while the new companies are limited to 
10 per cent. Ten per cent return on mining and oil investments 
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in other fields may be a fairly normal return; of this I have no 
knowledge, but I am quite sure that in the field for which I now 
speak 10 per cent on invested capital is in no sense a normal re- 
turn. In the State of Oklahoma money may be loaned on real 
estate for 8,9, and 10 per cent, with no risk. 

Because of the short life of our mines more than 95 per cent 
of our operating properties have no prewar record, and on ac- 
count of the Mid-Continent oil field being practically a new oil 
field, at least 75 per cent of the operating properties have no 
prewar record. These will be confined to the 10 per cent credit. 
I think the very least that we should do would be to allow new 
corporations the same credit that is allowed representative cor- 
porations similarly circumstanced; otherwise in my district a 
very unfair discrimination is made against the new company. 

The proposed bill in section 311 provides a tax of 80 per cent 
on all profits over the credits allowed under section 312. The 
credit is prewar earnings, or 10 per cent of capital, if there be 
no prewar record. If this is an attempt to take earnings brought 
about by war conditions or demands, I see no objection to it and 
it should be paid, but the proposed bill is so drawn that oil 
properties ani Minen will fall into the 80 per cent tax class, for 
-in no case do I believe that the oil properties or the mines in 
my district are enjoying any war profits. On the contrary, I 
believe that the profits of the oil producer and the lead and 
zine miners would be greater if there was no war. 

The Oklahoma lead and zinc miners are producing many times 
the output of the prewar period and the net income is larger, 
but it is because of finding larger and richer deposits. War con- 
ditions have in fact reduced the profits per unit. If the inten- 
tion is to get war profits it would be an easy matter under the 
rules of the deparment to take a war profit per unit. 

I call your attention to the provision in section 336, on page 
68, prohibiting the return of tax on so-called consolidated re- 
turns. The constitution of the State of Oklahoma prohibits cor- 
porations owning real estate outside of cities and incorporated 
towns, except a sufficient amount upon which to conduct its 
business. ‘The result is that mining corporations may only hold 
small tracts upon which operations are actually conducted. The 
practice follows of holding the ownership of the fee or leases 
by holding company or association; and if a small tract is proven 
to be productive territory a subsidiary corporation is organized 
for operating purposes, and in most cases the stock issued is 
nominal, Usually a contract is issued to the operating company 
without any particular consideration, the corporation being 
formed only for convenience, the owner in each company being 
identical. To prohibit classing this as one business is unjust 
and will, under the terms of this bill, be ruinous to many operat- 
ing oil and mining companies of Oklahoma organized in this 
way for nominal issue of stock. The bill should contain some 
provision permitting a consolidated return of companies or- 
ganized for the purpose of entering such hazardous undertakings 
or ventures as the productién of oil and gas or the mining of 
lead and zine, [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to the administration of the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance act 
and some details in connection with it, which it seems to me are 
worthy of the attention of the House and of the country as well. 

F am sure that every American heart thrills to-day with pride 
in the news that comes from the front. As we read of the 
achievements of our soldiers, how they are adding new glory to 
the American flag, and causing the fear of American’ prowess 
to seize the souls of our country’s enemies, I am sure that every 
American heart responds. The people of this country are to-day 
united as never before in the support of our boys over yonder. 
Some of the people of this country, perhaps, did not favor en- 
tering the war; some, perhaps, have not approved of all the de- 
tails of policy entered upon; yet I want to say that my faith in 
the American people, both native and naturalized, is such that I 
believe there is not one in a million who does not want to see 
this war won, who does not want to see it won quickly, or who 
does not hope and pray with all his soul that to-day is but the 
beginning of a forward movement which will plant the Stars 
and Stripes upon the Schloss in Berlin, and end in complete 
victory for ourselves and our associates in the war. [Ap- 
plause.] k 

Mr. Chairman, I have voted for every measure for sustaining 
our soldiers and sailors. I have voted for every measure 
which tended to make their lot better. I am definitely pledged 
until the very end to give our boys upon the ships and in the 
field absolutely the best of everything that may be required— 
the best arms, the best clothing and supplies, and the very best 
treatment and care that can be furnished them. I feel that if 
there are saeriflces in the way of food and clothing to be made, 


they should be made by the people here at home: If anybody 
is to go on scant rations, it is for the civilian pepulation to do 
that. I would not have those boys stinted in the slightest de- 
gree, nor any economy or saving practiced in supporting then. 

Next to our soldiers at the front, the ones who are the ob- 
jects of my solicitude and nearest to my heart are their wires 
and parents here at home, and the childrem they have left be- 
hind. Having the protection of those dependents in mind, I 
voted for the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance act, containing its 
insurance allotment and allowance provisions. I felt that it 
was our duty to make our men contented over there, and knew 
that they could not be contented and could not show the highest 
efficiency unless they were confident that their loved ones at 
home were being cared for. 

It is too much to ask even of a devoted and patriotic American 
soldier, that he shall do his best upon a foreign battle field, know- 
ing all the time that at home there are little children, his little 
children, reaching out their hands in hunger, and that his wife 
or his parents are not being fed and clothed as they should be. 
I am not willing that a soldier's dependents should suffer, yet 
I fear that in some degree it is transpiring, notwithstanding the 
providence of Congress in the matter. We passed an Insurance 
and allotment and allowance act which we believed would pro- 
vide for the dependents of soldiers in the very best way—a lib- 
eral act which was without precedent and which had no parallel 
in the war legislation of other countries; a most beneficent law. 
But it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that in the administration of 
this act there has been a falling short, and that some benefits 
of that act are being withheld from those for whom they were 
intended. I want to call the attention of the House to some 
details of that kind. 

Take the matter of allotments to a soldier's parents or other 
dependents who are placed in class B, to whom the soldier is not 
compelled by the law to make an allotment but who are entitled 
to no Government allowance if no allotment is made to them. 
As a rule, allotments are made by soldiers unfamiliar with the 
law, and are taken by officers who are just as ignorant of the 
law as the soldier himself. In many instances the soldiers fail 
to claim allowances for their dependents, although they con- 
tributed to their support, and they would have been justified in 
so doing. These allotments came into the Bureau of War- Rise 
Insurance and were paid for a considerable period. In many 
instances where allowances were not claimed, the parent or other 
dependent was permitted to assert a claim of dependence and to 
get an allowance through the bureau. 

But recently that practice has been changed. Congress passed 
an amendment to the act, which was approved June 25, 1918. 1 
am confident that nobody in the House or in either branch of 
Congress imagined that anything in that amendment would be 
constrned as changing the administration of the law in the re- 
spect I have mentioned. But in the process of its construction 
officials have been able to hold that they are authorized under the 
amended act to cancel all allotments to dependents where allow- 
ances haye not been claimed by the soldier or allowed by the 
bureau. As a result of that construction of the law nearly 
300,000 soldiers’ allotments have been canceled. There is the 
general impression among the Members of the House that these 
allotments are merely turned back to the War Department and 
will be paid through the Quartermaster General. I want to cor- 
rect that impression. It is unfounded. Every one of these allot- 
ments is canceled, ended, and terminated, and the only chance 
the parent or other dependent of class B has to get an allotment 
in such a case is for the soldier to sign a new blank—a new 
paper. Perhaps this soldier, far away on the fields of France, is 
wounded, perhaps in a hospital, sick and far from home. It is 
necessary that he should sign a new blank, or else his depend- 
ents at home will get absolutely nothing. 

Mr. PLATT. If the gentleman will allow me, I have taken 
up this same thing that the gentleman is speaking of, and I 
have been informed that cablegrams were sent to the officers in 
France before the 30th of June requesting them to take the 
matter up with the boys and have them send new allotments. 
I do not know whether anything of that sort has come through. 
The only letters I have seen have been dated about the 27th of 
August, saying that the allotments were stopped as of the 30th 
of June. I think that is very unjust. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have a sample form letter such as 
the bureau sends out in these cases: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington. 
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Navy; the “Paymaster, United States Marine Corps Headduarte 
Washin . C., for men enlisted in the Marine Corps; or the 


8 D. 
2 tain Commandant, Washington, D. C., for men enlisted 
Coast Guard 


you correspond further in regard to this matter, you should write 
to the enlisted man or to the office mentioned above, according to the 
service in which he is enlisted. 
Do not write to the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, as it no longer 
has charge of this particular case. 
Very truly, yours, 
C. F. Nxsurr, Commissioner, 


In about 300,000 American homes some of them destitute 
homes, where the parents are depending on their soldier sons’ 
allotments for bread—they have received a cold printed form 
saying “your allotment is discontinued as of June 30.” They 
do not understand it, they do not know why, and they are writ- 
ing to Members of Congress. They have heard nothing from 
the sons over yonder of any reason for the cutting off of their 
pittance of support. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Pratr] says that an order has gone by cable. I do not know 
whether it has or not, but if it has it has been ineffective. The 
soldiers have not signed the new form. They do not understand 
why it Is necessary. They have already made allotments, and 
the result is that in the greater number of 300,000 homes there 
is going to be a great deal of suffering before they can get the 
new bianks signed. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In the case of the change of payment of 
these allotments, was it not made as a matter of bookkeeping, 
a change from the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance to the 
quartermaster’s depot of the Army? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have just explained that that is 
not the case, and that it involves the discontinuance of allot- 
ment and the signing of a new blank entirely.’ 

Mr. DOMINICK. My information is—— 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman's information is incor- 
rect, I am giving him real information. [Laughter.] Some of 
the allotments have been paid one or two months, others longer, 
and then, irrespective of the length of time, are now totally 
discontinued. These allotments, many of them, were made 
when the soldier had just left home, when the memory of his 
family was fresh in his mind, when the domestic ties newly 
sundered were fresh and bleeding, perhaps the boy had just 
gone from his mother’s arms. Now, he has been away for 
months; he is in France; he finds that he wants more money 
than he has got. Perhaps he will not sign the new allotment, 
perhaps he has forgotten the old folks at home. Perhaps the 
parents at home, actually destitute and suffering for the allot- 
ment, will never get it again. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If the gentleman will pardon me, I do not 
know upon what the gentleman from Alabama bases the state- 
ment that my understanding was incorrect. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If the gentleman wishes to ask me a 
question, I hope he will do it, as my time is passing. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I want to set myself straight. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman can do that in his own 
time, I can not give him mine, and I hope the gentleman will 
excuse me. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I simply want to ask this question: The 
gentleman seems to be informed as to the present procedure in 
regard to this matter, and I want to ask in case an allotment 
is discontinued by the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, if the 
terms of that allotment are not continued by the depot quar- 
termaster? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have said—and this makes the third 
time—that it is totally discontinued, and the allottee will get 
nothing until the soldier signs another allotment blank. 

Mr. DOMINICK. My information from the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance is otherwise. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I hope the gentleman will get himself 
straight, for he is wholly mistaken, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from Alabama is correct 
and the gentleman from South Carolina is wrong. The whole 
trouble about the matter Is that when this matter was trans- 
ferred from the War-Risk Insurance Bureau to the Army and 
Navy the Army and Navy would not take the facts and figures 
of allotments made in the War-Risk Bureau, which statistics 
have been ready to be turned over to them at any time, but 
they refused to take them and have demanded the new thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that in stopping it the War- 


Risk Insurance Bureau notified each allottee that there had 
been a change of method and that there would be some delay 
in sending future allotments? 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is my information. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have stated the facts, and the gentle- 
man’s misinformation does not change them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is there not a provision in the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ insurance law which allows the Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance to turn over to the Quartermaster General’s Depart- 
ment in the matter of pay, paying all allotments in excess of 
$15 a month? 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. I have not been able to find anything 
of that kind. 

3 Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman will admit that it has been 
one. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not know what the gentleman has 
in mind. I do know that all allotments to class B dependents, 
where the allowances are not claimed, have been canceled abso- 
lutely, not turned over to anybody to be paid, and never can 
be paid unless the soldier signs a new document. Many will 
not sign, and the result is going to be a great hardship to a 
multitude of deserving but destitute parents. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I was informed at the Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance that where a soldier has made an allotment of $20 
$15 would be continued to be paid by the War-Risk Bureau of 
Tnsurance and $5 would be paid by the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The point that the gentleman makes 
is not germane to what I am talking about. I am not abso- 
lutely sure, but it is my information, that wherever the allot- 
ment exceeds $15 the excess is canceled, and if the sailor or 
soldier wants to allot anything in excess he must sign a new 
allotment, and payments of the excess are made through the 
Quartermaster General's office. : 

I want to say this further. As I expressed myself when this 
act was being considered in the House, I can not see any reason 
for putting a dependent father and mother in class B so that 
the soldier may make them an allotment if he wants to, or let it 
alone if he wants to, and that they may get an allowance from 
the Government if only by grace of the soldier they get an allot- 
ment. I have never been able to perceive how dependents can 
be arbitrarily distinguished, in merits one from the other. I 
have never been able to understand why this bill came in here 
originally and was passed by the House guaranteeing support to 
a soldier’s wife, who might be a young woman and able to work 
and support herself, whereas his mother, who might be old and 
poor and sick and absolutely dependent upon charity, would not 
be able to get a cent. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DECKER. Is it not the law in the gentleman's State 
that a man must support his wife, that he is compelled to by 
law, whereas there is no legal compulsion to support his par- 
ents? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am happy to say that I live in a 
more civilized community than would tolerate any such law. 
[Applause in the gallery.) I am here to say that in my 
State—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will admonish the people in 
the gallery that applause is forbidden in the gallery under the 
rules of the House. 

The time of the gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
three minutes more. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] will pardon my impatience with 
interruptions that do not relate to this particular subject. I am 
trying to say some things that I think the House ought to know 
and that seem to be the subject of much misinformation in 
the House. Proceeding a little further along that line, I call 
attention to the provisions made for class A dependents. Under 
the law, if the husband does not make an allotment to his wife, 
she may file a claim for a compulsory allotment. That would 
seem to be fairly satisfactory, but under the practice, under the 
law as administered by the bureau, it is not satisfactory, For 
illustration, I have in mind this kind of an actual case. Mem- 
bers will understand a concrete case better than merely an 
abstract statement of the practice. In January last I filed a 
wife’s application for a compulsory allotment. The husband 
claimed an exemption from the allotment on the ground that the 
wife had deserted him, which was wholly untrue. He simply 
wanted the money for himself. He was an unworthy husband. 
The case has run along and is still pending in the bureau, no 
final action having ever been taken upon it, notwithstanding the 
fact that on June 28 the husband withdrew his claim of exemp- 
tion, said it was unfounded, and authorized the allotment to be 
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made. Yet no compulsory allotment has been obtained from 
him and no payments have yet been made to the wife, and she 
has been for over six months absolutely without support except 
so far as frieuds and relatives have furnished it to her. 

It would be thought that when award is finally made on that 
kind of a claim the arrearage would be paid so as to enable 
this wife to pay the debts that she has incurred for her support 
during the time the matter was delayed. Nothing of the kind 
occurs. The award, if made to-day, will extend only to the 
month of September and the allowance and allotment will date 
from now. Nothing will be paid her in the way of arrearage 
unless the military authorities are able to check against this 
man’s pay the monthly payments which should have been made 
in the past. That is, of course, a matter of long time. The 
checking can only be made month by month as the soldier’s 
pay accrues, and it takes away all of the soldier’s pay, whereas 
before he retained one-half of it, with the result that there is 
a dissatisfied soldier, possibly a deserter, and a court-martial. 
The soldier, in other words, is left without pay altogether. 
That is the situation in a case like that. You would think by 
all means that the allowance—the part that the Government 
pays—would be dated back to the date the soldier went into the 
service, because the Government absolutely owes that to the 
woman. The law expressly gives it to her, but the practice of 
the bureau deprives her of the benefit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Woops]. 

Mr. WOODS of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, America is now a full 
partner in the greatest war in the history of the world. Her 
entrance into the struggle has brought new courage, strength, 
and endurance into the war-worn armies of the allies. Together 
they are now guarding the temple of individual liberty—Ameri- 
can liberty. 

Upon America falls the larger burden of maintaining and en- 
larging the allied man power, of feeding those armies, and of 
financing their operations, This is a war between nations, be- 
tween peoples, not simply a struggle between armies. It is up 
to the people here at home to be unceasing in the work of bring- 
ing governmental, industrial, and agricultural organization to 
the highest possible state of perfection. 

No man can say that he is without opportunity to assist in 
winning the war. The grave problem confronting the American 
Government is a problem equally grave to every American citi- 
zen, and if that citizen is.to bear his share of the burden of 
American citizenship he must say to himself, The problems of 
my Government are my problems. It is my duty to understand 
these problems; to meet the just demands made upon me; to 
contribute in every thought, word, and deed to the common 
cause.” 

The lesson we must teach the Old World monarchies is that 
a representative republic, composed of 100,000,000 industrious, 
peace-loving citizens, can defeat organized militarism and yet 
preserve through it all freedom for the individual. To teach 
that lesson we must maintain the ideals of American Govern- 
ment. Ours is a representative government, and a departure 
from government by the people through their chosen representa- 
tives would mean autocracy. We should not permit politics to 
enter into the war, nor the war to enter into politics. The one 
is destructive of the efficient conduct of the war, the other 
destroys the fundamental principles of our form of govern- 
ment. Therefore I am not in harmony with the policy of cer- 
tain politicians who continually nag President Wilson in his 
efforts to prosecute the war. 

There can be no partisan patriotism. We must all make 
whatever sacrifices are necessary. These sacrifices must be 
made by the individual, by the party organization, and by 
political parties, to the end of winning the war at the earliest 
possible hour. The one big thing that towers above all else 
in America, that must dominate the ideal, effort, and thought 
of every individual, and every organization, whether it be com- 
mercial, social, or political, is to win the war. The Republican 
Party is committed to this achievement, and will not swerve 
from this course. Its every act must have this in view. An 
economical administration of the affairs of government in the 
conduct of the war will materially aid in its prosecution. The 
Republican Members of this House should advocate unani- 
mously the enactment of certain constructive legislation, and 
thus Insure the support of the country in the coming election. 
They can do this by uniting their efforts to pass a law carry- 
ing out the party platform pledge for the creation of a simple 
businesslike budget system. 

The last Democratic platform contains a declaration imply- 
ing that at some time the adoption of a budget system would 


be a wise measure, and suggests that an intermediate step be 
taken to open the way for such a reform. It does not afirma- 
tively advocate the immediate creation of the budget system. 
A few attempts have been made at various times by certain 
Democrats in the House to consider this intermediate measure, 
but the Democrats themselves on each occasion have prevented 


any progress. This is not surprising. The Democratic Party 
has never been cohesive, and therefore it is not to be expected 
that they would unite upon the matter. The Republican Party 
has an established record for cohesive action and constructive 
legislation, and therefore more is expected, of the Republican 
Party than of the Democratic Party. 

During the absence of the minority leader, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN], there has been no Republican leader- 
ship uniting the party in an aggressive effort to enact construc- 
tive legislation. This is due largely to the fact that the Repub- 
licans are in a minority, and have been supporting, and should 
continue to support, necessary war. measures, irrespective of 
the attitude of the Democrats. But the budget system is, or 
should be, a war measure, and if the war, through some unfore- 
seen contingency, lasts longer than is expected, it will become a 
war measure of even more vital cliaracter. 

This principle ultimately must be adopted if we are to deal 
honestly with the taxpayer. It is time we devoted our energies, 
not so much to endeavor to swell the public purse by new ex- 
pedients in taxation, but to more serious efforts to stop the 
holes through which our resources are constantly leaking. Con- 
servation of our resources never will be practiced successfully 
so long as our present system of financing obtains. 

Many Republican Members of the House have recognized the 
unsoundness of our present fiscal system. The gentleman from - 
New York [Mr. MAGEE], on April 6, presented an admirable 
discussion of the question, and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McCormick] furnished the House with an exhaustive 
analysis compiled jointly by himself and Charles Walter Col- 
Iins, author of The National Budget System and American 
Finance.” This compilation has been published as House Docu- 
ment 1006, and I quote therefrom: 


s: $ 5 * There is no policy or program in our finances at all at any 


time. 

+ è * We thus proceed each year with complete lack of equilib- 
rium, Department is not balanced with department, nor expenditure 
with revenue. After all of the appropriation bills are in—several 
months after the opening of the session—we bring in a revenue bill to 
cover them. When these bills are passed Congress washes its hands of 
the whole 3 y B 120 i 

+ s 9 Tho e have no way of knowing what is goi ` 
There is no pubileity except such items as find their way to The ‘ress 
from time to time. Secrecy, obscurity, inefficiency, duplication, and 
waste abound. No one can clearly see the hands that reach into the 
Public Treasury: ARS 

We have entered the war with this old discredited system. Under 
it at the last session of Congress we appropriated over $20,000,000,000, 
and we are in a fair way to repeat that orgy of finance at this ses- 
sion, We are attempting the impossible. We are attempting to finance 
the most stupendous enterprise in the history of the world upon prin- 
ciples and by methods which no sane man would defend. And if we 
do not right ourselves we shall face the acute problems of reconstruc- 
tion in the same shiftless way. 

In June, 1912, President Taft, in a message to Congress, 
transmitted a report of the Commission on Economy and Effi- 
ciency on the subject of the need for a national budget. This 
was followed by another message from President Taft submit- 
ting for the consideration of Congress a budget, with supporting 
memoranda and reports. In this message of February, 1913, 
the President recommended that Congress— 

Make some organic provision whereby the administrative and legis- 
lative branch may coordinate their efforts in the development of the 
future activities of the Government as well as for the determination 
of the expenditures needed for the current transaction of its business. 

As soon as the Democrats obtained control of the Government 
they promptly cut out all appropriations for the expenses of the 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency. So it is plainly ap- 
parent that nothing will be done by the Democratic Party look- 
ing toward the immediate creation of a budget system. It is 
therefore the opportunity and the duty of the Republicans as a 
party to act, and, so far as lies within its power, to redeem the 
pledge made in the national Republican platform of 1916. 

The Republican Party went on record in national conven- 
tion in its platform of 1916 in favor of the establishment of a 
simple, businesslike budget system necessary to effect a needed 
reform in the administration of national finances, When this 
declaration was made by the Republican Party we were at 
peace and the problem of national finances was relatively less 
important. Since then America has entered the war, expendi- 
tures have increased enormously, and the need of a budget sys- 
tem, therefore, is magnified proportionately. 

In the near future there will be another drive for the sale of 
a very large amount of Government bonds. There is also a 


continuous effort to obtain contributions for the Red Cross, the 
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Knights of Columbus, Young Men's Christian Association, and 
other war-relief work. I am sure the people would buy liberty 
bonds and make these contributions with more confidence if a 
simple, businesslike budget system were promptly established to 
prevent the present waste prevailing under our fiscal methods. 

At this period, when the Government is asking the people to 
raise $8,000,000,000 by direct taxation, it seems to me it is the 
duty of Congress to establish a system of sound governmental 
financing. The creation of a budget system will do this. It will 
stimulate greater enthusiasm and cooperation among the people, 
concentrating all our energies and resources for winning the 
war. It will be a vital factor in preparing for the inevitable 
world-wide struggle for commercial and industrial advancement 
when peace is declared and will lead to a more economic ex- 
penditure of the vast sums of money paid into the Treasury. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Pratt]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, the last revenue bill, which be- 
came the act of October 3, 1917, was about the most complicated 
and inequitable affair of the kind ever perpetrated upon a patient, 
patriotic people. Its tax rates were higher than necessary to 
produce the revenue at that time desired, as the returns already 
have demonstrated; some of its items were purposely designed 
to hit certain classes of people, who were openly described as 
“wanting the war,” and therefore should pay for it; and it 
contained the iniquitous 8 per cent tax on all labor incomes 
above $6,000, superimposed on the individual income-tax rates, 
on the theory that if a man works for his money he should pay 
a higher tax than the man who draws his income purely from 
investments. That was a curious theory to come from a party 
which calls itself democratic, but it was stoutly defended on 
the floor of this House, though no one seemed to understand 
just what the 8 per cent tax, which had been put in at the 
eleventh hour in conference, meant nor just how far-reaching it 
would prove to be. It naturally met with a storm of eriticism, 
and has been dropped from the bill before us, which does not, 
however, make any distinction in rates between labor incomes 
and investment incomes in favor of the former, as England and 
some other countries do. 

The income-tax rates of the act of October 3, 1917, were piled 
on top of the rates of the two previous revenue acts in such a 
way that not even a Philadelphia lawyer could tell how to make 
out a return, and the Treasury officials were so long in endeavor- 
ing to formulate regulations which should have some appearance 
of clearness that the time for filing returns had to be extended 
a month. It was worse yet with the corporation and excess- 
profits tax. No corporation knows yet whether its returns were 
made out in accordance with the law, and none of them will 
know until a year or two from now, when the army of additional 
clerks and inspectors made necessary by the law's obscurity 
have time to go over those returns and figure them up in ac- 
cordance with some finally determined standard. If the time 
lost by conscientious taxpayers, anxious to pay the Government 
every cent due under the law, in trying to figure up what their 
returns should be, in consultations over the matter with lawyers 
and so-called experts, could have been saved and devoted to pro- 
ductive work, it would have been an appreciable contribution 
toward the winning of the war. 

This bill is better in some important respects. It consolidates 
the rates of the preceding acts, and its language, so far as I have 
been able to give it study, seems to be reasonably clear. It drops 
the 8 per cent tax and does not submit individuals to either the 
excess-profits or the new war-profits tax. But it is subject to the 
criticism that it shows a considerable amount of the same ideas 
that dominated in the formation of its predecessors. Its authors 
have either not yet become convinced that the American people 
as a whole are heart and soul for the war and willing, every 
man and woman, to pay their just share, or else they have been 
animated by a desire to do a little political profiteering out of 
the fact that general taxes have not been levied. Yet these so- 
called consumption taxes have merely been postponed, and it 
has already been admitted that they will have to be levied in 
the near future to make up for the losses of revenue due to the 
ban upon brewing. It would have been better to place these 
taxes in the bill at rather low rates, to be raised later if neces- 
sary, than to leave them out entirely. When levied they will 
ha ve the appearance of having been levied to make prohibition 
unpopular. 

The so-called luxury taxes or excise taxes of Title IX of the 
bill are so graded as to get what little revenue they will raise 
out of the same people who pay the income taxes, and as revenue 
producing taxes some of them strike me as being ridiculous. If 
you want to get revenue out of the sale of valises and traveling 
bags why put the exemption as high as $25? That will simply 
mean that no revenue whatever will be raised from that article, 


or not enough to be worth counting. Why put the limit of 
men’s suits or women’s suits at $50? That will simply drive the 
customs tailors out of business and drive everybody to the de- 
partment stores. As a revenue-raising proposition the limit of 
exemptions in section 905 ought to be reduced in most instances 
one-half and the rate of taxation at the same time reduced one- 
half—from 20 per cent to 10 per cent. A large number of people, 
all of whom could well afford to pay something, would then pay 
a small tax, easily ascertainable, over a minimum that would 
still remain high enough to enable anybody under the necessity 
of rigidly economic living to keep under it. A very good service- 
able suit of clothes can still be bought for $25, and a good hat 
for $2.50. Putting the limit on men’s hats at $5 means that 
not one man in a thousand will pay any tax. I do not recall ever 
having paid $5 for a hat myself, except for a silk hat, which, 
while now of somewhat ancient vintage, still serves well enough 
for the few occasions where it seems to be a necessary nuisance. 
It seems to me that this section 209 shows politics or cowardice, 
or both, rather than a desire to raise revenue for the support 
of the war. 

The high taxes upon business enterprise, taking away from 
corporations and individuals their reinvestment funds, have 
already made necessary the assumption of more and more of the 
war work by the Government, and have made necessary in in- 
creasing amount the loaning of Government money to enterprises 
absolutely essential to the prosecution of the war. I venture 
to say that a study of the records of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion will show that the Government has loaned money to some 
of the very same corporations from whom it has taken large 
sums in excess-profits taxes. In other words, these corporations 
doing war work are having taken from them funds absolutely 
essential for the expansion of their business to meet the needs of 
the war, and then in order to prevent the work from coming to 
a standstill the Government is loaning them their money back. 
Yet the surtaxes and excess-profits rates in this bill are doubled. 

Already some large concerns have been driven out of business 
by high taxes and various restrictions upon raw materials and 
upon transportation. If they are nonessential industries and if 
their labor forces are needed in shipbuilding or munition work 
perhaps their closing can not be helped, but it is going to be a 
serious question how far this discouraging of industries is to be 
carried. The building industries may be mentioned as among 
those hardest hit in many localities where there has been no 
building of war factories or cantonments, and in connection with 
the buliding industry the brickmaking industry seems to have 
been perhaps the hardest hit of all. 

This is an absolutely essential industry in normal times and 
it seems as if some provision should be made by the Govern- 
ment to tide over such industries ruined or so reduced as to be 
forced to the verge of bankruptcy because of the war and of 
the Government's arbitrary, though perhaps necessary, rulings 
with regard to transportation, fuel, and materials. If excess- 
profits taxes are to be paid by the concerns that happen to be 
making money, it would seem no more than fair that some part 
of the funds so raised should go toward keeping from bank- 
ruptcy industries that have suffered excess losses through no 
fault of their own. As a case in point, an extreme and ex- 
ceptional case doubtless, I was told on a recent visit home of 
an action to foreclose a mortgage of $12,000 on a brickyard 
that had cost to construct and equip some $75,000, and the yard 
actually had on hand brick that could be sold in the market 
to-day for $14,000, or $2,000 more than the face of the mortgage, 
but the railroad or transportation director would not furnish 
the necessary cars or river barges. No such thing as that 
should be allowed to happen in a free country. We have passed 
a soldiers’ and sailors’ civil-rights bill, but have failed to afford 
any protection to the people ruined by the arbitrary acts of 
government growing out of the necessities of war. 

I believe that the Ways and Means Committee ought to come 
to a realization that the people are back of the Commander in 
Chief and of the boys in the trenches, and are willing to pay 
their fair share of the cost of maintaining them till the war 
is won. The committee has been overfearful about letting 
everybody haye a share. In the main it has done its work well 
and has resisted the blandishments of the cranks that have 
been before it as well as most of the special pleas of interests 
that have sought a measure of exemption, but there is a little 
of the income-conscription idea in the bill, and in closing I 
want to say a word about the agitation or propaganda for so- 
called income conscription. 

If you will look through your files, supposing that you have 
saved the various letters sent to every Member of Congress in 
favor of various schemes of taxation, and supposing also that 
you have saved the letters of the various propagandists before 
we entered the war, you will at once be struck by the fact that 
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the conscription of incomes has had the support in many in- 
stances of the very same people who were urging us two years 
or more ago to vote against preparedness, who urged us to sup- 
port the McLemore resolution, who tried by every conceivable 
device to prevent the manufacture and exportation of arms and 
ammunition to our allies; the very same people who frantically 
urged us not to support the President when he asked for the 
adoption of the armed-ship resolution, and the same people who 
frantically urged us not to vote for the declaration of war in 
April of last year; the same people again who opposed the 
passage of the draft act. It is as plain as sunlight at noon- 
day that these propagandists who had been playing the pro- 
German game throughout did not acknowledge themselves 
beaten, but simply started on a new line of propaganda—to do 
what they could to make the financing of the war difficult or 
impossible. They cunningly calculated, or their German in- 
structors, carefully concealed in the hackground, calculated, 
that if they could pull down the men of wealth and enterprise 
and initiative they would stop the progress of the country and 
by degrees reduce it to the same condition to which Russia has 
been reduced, so that the great Republic of America would ulti- 
mately become an easy prey for the Kaiser and the Prussian 
junkers, just as Russian has. 5 

To prove the truth of what I have said, I need mention only 
ohe conspicuous name, as typical of many—Amos Pinchot. You 
all have his letters and his frantic advertising in your files. As 
a more recent instance I might mention also Mayor Thompson, 
of Chicago, who apparently has happily been defeated for the 
senatorial nomination in Illinois. He is reported to have been 
going throughout the State declaring that while he was opposed 
to our entering the war and opposed to the raising of an army 
by the only means possible for the raising of a large army, he is 
in favor of “ the conscription of incomes.” It is so easy to say, 
and has such a seductive sound, such latent elements of popu- 
larity that this propaganda is undoubtedly the most insidious, 
the most cunningly contrived, the most dangerous of all the Ger- 
man propagandism so persistently circulated in this country. 
We have plenty of bolsheviki in this country who have taken 
it up and echoed it and carried it along, and like the propaganda 
that preceded it, this has caught in its meshes not a few good 
and honest men of patriotic impulses, who have failed to see the 
concealed hand of the Kaiser pulling the strings. I am sure 
that a little better knowledge of the economies of taxation, a 
little more of the spirit of fair play, together with consideration 
of the sources whence this latest propagandism draws its chief 
inspiration, will drive it into hiding along with its discredited 
predecessors, many of whose leaders are now languishing in jail 
or in detention camps. 

I believe the surtaxes are already so high as to discourage 
individual initiative in many cases, in view of the definition of 
income given in this bill and in the preceding law. In the popular 
mind the word “income” implies a somewhat regular receipt of 
funds, such as rents, dividends, interest, or salaries, and does 
not apply to extraordinary gains from some hazardous venture, 
or from the sale of some property which may have been slowly 
advancing in value for some time, but all these gains even 
though reinvested to produce a further steady income are gath- 
ered as income under the terms of the bill. This must discour- 
age investors, and all persons whose undertakings involve con- 
siderable risk. The high surtaxes have already caused appre- 
hension over the next liberty loan, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself has asked that some further exemption for the 
bonds be given, and we have already, yesterday, granted that ex- 
emption up to as high as $30,000. 


ESTATES TAX. 


I believe there should have been some effort made to raise 
revenue from tariff on imports. The Tariff Commission has 
just completed studies on pearl buttons and on glass. The im- 
ports of pearl buttons have increased enormously, more than 
1,000 per cent, since the war began, and a considerably in- 
creased revenue might just as well be secured from them as 
not. We do not at present need protection, but we do need 
revenue, and this is the time, if ever there was one, for “a 
tariff for revenue only,” yet no effort in that direction has been 
made, Of course, a complete revision of the tariff would take 
many months, but what has become of the once much-vaunted 
Democratic principle of “revision by schedules”? Surely it 
would have been easy to raise a few hundred millions of 
dollars without any general revision. 4 

I want to say, as I said when the last revenue bill was up 
for consideration, that I do not think an estate tax a fair war 
tax. It subtracts from the capital of the country, as my col- 
league [Mr. Mnnrrr! said the other day, puts capital in the 


hands of the Government to be dissipated. It is not a tax in 
any true sense of the word, but a confiscation of capital. And 
it penalizes the soldiers who die in battle. They must lose 
property which should go to the support of their wives and 
children, They ought certainly to be exempted if it be con- 
tinued. 

In conclusion I want to say again that the committee and 
Congress should trust the people and not be afraid to tax them, 
if the taxes are fair and just. They are willing to pay what 
is right. [Applause.] 

Mr, FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, our first concern is to win 
the war and place the cost thereof where it will result in the 
least distress, 

We did not go into this war to make millionaires, and the 
man who is taking advantage of our stress in order to make | 
a personal fortune is just as much an enemy of the Republic 
as is the Kaiser. In the great national crisis we must think, 
not of ourselves and our personal fortunes, but of the country 
and those heroic Americans who are holding aloft: the torch 
of human freedom in France. This war already has, and will 
continue to cost a large toll in blood and treasure, but the 
American people stand ready to pay the price. They only ask 
that there be no waste, or worse. Just as our boys are the 
bravest of the brave, so are the American people the truest of 
the true, and the same spirit that sustained the starving and 
freezing army of Washington at Valley Forge will win this 
war. We must win at all costs, and it must be a decisive vic- 
tory, such as will make for a repetition of the awful carnage 
an impossibility. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress has enacted many war measures 
at the request of the administration, and some of these meas- 
ures have been operated to the disadvantagé of the masses. I 
refer especially to the food-control act of which so much was 
expected. That measure allowed the President to fix the price 
of wheat, which was set at $2.20 per bushel at the terminal mar- 
ket. As a war measure the consumption of wheat was greatly 
restricted and the use of a number of substitutes, such as corn, 
rye, and barley, was enjoined upon us in its stead, hence the 
people were not greatly benefited by such price fixing, for no 
effort was made to set a fair price for the wheat substitutes, 
which immediately commenced to soar until they equaled and 
surpassed the price of wheat. 

When the Food Administration first promulgated its regula- 
tions as to substitutes, rice was selling at about T cents per 
pound retail. If the report of the Federal Trade Commission 
can be relied upon, and I have every reason to believe it may, 
the large packers went into the market and cornered the rice 
crop of the world, with the result that rice increased 65 per 
cent in a few weeks’ time. What is true of rice is equally true 
of other substitutes. Other trusts and combinations have also 
embraced the opportunity to take advantage of our present sit- 
uation. Especially is this true of clothing, footwear, cotton 
goods, farm machinery, and so forth. Apparenfly no effort has 
been made to curb the greed of the profiteer, who is employing 
every agency at his command to take advantage of our stress 
and needs, Huge fortunes have been made from this war, and 
the end is not yet. With many greed has supplanted patriotism, 
which is spelled “ profit” in the Temple of Mammon. 

For the second time since war was declared has this Congress 
been called upon to enact a revenue measure. The revenue bill 
passed last year did not provide a sufficient amount for our 
needs, and it is necessary to make further increases at this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to pay the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee a deserved compliment. For three long and 
weary months they have labored faithfully and well. The 
measure evolved by that body calls for the raising of 
$8,000,000,000, or $8 for every minute since the time of Christ; 
a sum that staggers the imagination, and will probably stand 
for all time to come as the greatest financial measure eyer 
evolved by the mind of man, and the American people will see 
in it the product of the minds of a group of men who have set 
partisanship aside for country and humanity. 

Gentlemen, the wage earner, the farmer, and the ayerage busi- 
ness and professional man can not stand another increase in 
taxes without great hardship. ‘The increased cost of living, 
which is inexcusable and indefensible, has far outstripped the 
increase in wages and incomes of the masses, and we must look 
elsewhere for the enormous sum asked for by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Where, then, shall we look? We must look to those who have 
profited most from the war and to those who are best able to 
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carry the new burden. I refer to those who have exceedingly 
liberal contracts with this Government that are bringing in 
millions in war profits. 

On March 23 I introduced H. R. 10977, which sought to im- 
pose a graduated income and earnings tax in excess of that now 
proposed by the Ways and Means Committee. Beginning with 
a tax of 10 per cent on incomes of $10,000, 25 per cent on $25,- 
000, 50 per cent on $50,000, it would place a tax of 90 per cent 
on everything in excess of $100,000. Over a year ago I advo- 
cated making this a pay-as-we-go war, so far as possible. I 
then advocated that the burdens of this war should be appor- 
tioned according to one’s ability to assume such burden. Taxes 
to be just must be equitable and apportioned according to the 
ability of those taxed to pay. 

Since looking into the subject of war profits I have made some 
very interesting discoveries. I find that the United States Steel 
Corporation showed net earnings paid to its stockholders in 1913 
of $81,216,985. That was the year before the war broke out in 
Europe. In 1917 the net profits of that concern had grown to 
$295,292,180.03 after having charged off $233,465,435 for Federal 
income and war excess-profits taxes. In 1913 the net profits of 
the E. I. du Pont Powder Co. were $4,582,075 and in 1916 they 
were $82,107,693, a gain of 2,000 per cent in three years. Armour 
& Co., the large Chicago packing company, had net profits of 
$6,028,197 in 1913. In 1916 their profits had increased to $20,- 
100,000—over 300 per cent, which came largely out of the pockets 
of the stock raiser and the consumer. Swift & Co., another 
charitable institution, increased their earnings in the same 
period from $9,250,000 to $20,465,000, while the Cuban-American 
Sugar Co. reported net earnings of $356,887 in 1913 and $8,235,113 
in 1916, a very sweet and juicy melon. These figures are not 
taken from Arabian Nights, but from the Business Digest of 
June 13, 1917. 

I will ask to have inserted some very interesting statistics pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Con, 
at my request: : 

CORPORATION PROFITS IN UNITED STATES. 


The following table of net profits of American industrial corporations 
is given in Printers’ Ink. 

Figures shown are the net arenes earned for the stockholders, after 
deducting cost of materials, labor, depreciation, overhead, interest, and 
all other charges. All figures are official, haying been taken from the 
companies’ annual reports. 


1916 
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American Can Co sss- -+eaae $7,962, 982 | $5,029, 273 $4,370,173 
‘American Smelting & Refining Co. 23,252,248 | 14, 402, 732 9, 756,513 
‘American Hide & Leather Co 1,643,266 | 959,974 475, 518 
Sugar Co. 2.445, 189 1,424,654 881,055 
10,700, 4 1,491,980 6, 185, 308 
3,418,057 219,574 1, 083; 502 
5,863,819 | 4,080,865 11,179, 791 
2,524,378 1128, 956 1 229, 190 
20, 100,000 | 11,000; 000 6,028, 197 
2,939,790 | 1,671, 762 322, 833 
5,982,517 | 2, 827,816 4,017, 800 
43, 593,968 17, 702, 813 5, 122, 703 
4,247,858 2,482, 238 1,835,811 
1,467,757 | 240,82 105,800 710,464 
-| 15,489,201 | 5,628,897 | 4,876,924 | 4,386, 345 
2,201,171 | 1334611 | 7905,98] 1,727,192 
| 13,223,655 | 3,073,750 | 1,015,039 | 3,805,885 
: Su. . 8, 25,113 5,534,018 2 705,723 356, 887 
E. L du Pont de Nemours Powder 
ROD esiccun puck A Ss 82, 107,693 | 57,257,308} 4,831,793 | 4,582, 075 
General Chemical Co- 12, 286,823 | 5,958,746 | 2,857,898 | 2 809,442 
Hercules Powder Co 16, 658,873 | 4,886,102 | 1,247, 251,017,212 
International Agricultural Corpo- $ : 
SD RE mE 1,279,832 | 3 160,022 $4,908} 1161, 493 
11,748,279 | 5,598,072 | 4,792,665 | 5,000, 120 
12,218,234 2.409, 1081 1,652,441 2,758,883 
3,832,213 2,321, 415 2,205,672 | 1,916, 997 
2,417,803 | 913,742] 548,758 791,274 
8,214,962 | 1,343,285 | 641,046 654, 512 
21,974, 263 | 9,720,475 | 6,664,539 | 7,907,710 
4.504, 068 160| "416,551 | 1.193,60 
3,710,805 | 1,363,299} 374,454 | 1,121,000 
14,789, 163 | 3,515,819 | 1,028,748 | 3,101, 300 
1,912,624 | 822,388 400, 129 678, 468 
12} 20,465,000 | 14,087,500 | 9,450,000 | 9, 250° 000 
| 13,898,861 | 6,303,327 | 6,185,974 6,883,123 
271,831,730 | 75,833, 833 | 23,496,768 | 81, 216, 985 
1,308,641 | 1381,87 159,858 564, 427 
-| 11,943,151 | 5,900,522 | 2,263,911 | 5,315,631 
4,884,387 2,172,013] 883,264 652; 358 
8,898,464 | 6,502,324] 2,285,641 | 3,585, 588 
9,396,103 | 1,575,839 | 3,482,994 | 5, 255, 259 
9,666,789 | 2,000,744 | 4,058,800 | 3, 164, 032 
4,913,873 | 2,463,732 |3 1,511,528 1,364, 245 
1 Deficit. 2 19 months. 215 months. 


Source: Business Digest, Juno 13, 1917, vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 645-045. 


Net profits of corporations for 1917. 


Name of corporation. Net profits. 
United States Steel Corporation 4 $295, 292, 180.03 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co......... A 70, 997, 836.43 
American Te 2 48, 940, 465. 63 
wanna 8 20, 146, 976. 22 
Cities Service Co 18, 859, 263. 75 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. 15,857, 196. 85 
American Woolen Co. 15, 664, 985. 27 
Western Union Te 211,715, 365. 27 
Consolidation Coal Co 10, 092, 290. 53 
Allis-Chalmers Mam 5, 308, 790. 51 
American International Corpora 3, 746, 122. 17 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation 23, 362, 400. 03 
Walted Druwy T a a a E E N 23,156, 005. 31 
— = riot Steak Corporation Krener 
5 „47 

Southern Californ: 22, 511,941.30 
th Fisheries Co. 2, 502, 631.70 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 2, 477,372. 78 
Public Servico 2, 377, 399.89 


< 
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1 After 8 estimate of 8233, 468, 35 for Federal income and war excess- 
profits — — in 1918. 

3 Taxes ted from net profits—amount not given. 
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Gentlemen of the committee, you will observe that 19 corpora- 
tions are listed in the second table, with net earnings of $544,- 
753,083.84 for the year 1917. This is a fairly representative list. 

I ask you, is it fair that we conscript our young manhood for 
the trenches, while the almighty dollar is placed upon a 
pedestal? Surely no one would plead the sanctity of wealth as 
compared to human lives. That is a doctrine to which the 
American people as a whole—certainly those whom I have the 
honor to represent—do not subscribe. They are willing to make 
every necessary sacrifice in blood and treasure, but they feel that 
the burden should be apportioned in accordance with one’s means 
and war profits. 

Since war was declared Congress has authorized the Govern- 
ment to take over the railroads and wire systems as a war meas- 
ure. The necessary resolutions were passed with practical una- 
nimity. Why not go a step further and take over the concerns 
manufacturing armament and munitions as a war measure, and 
thereby help take the profits out of this war? I would even go 
further by taking over the large packing plants for the duration 
of hostilities, thus helping to reduce the cost of living. 

On the 9th of this month I introduced House joint resolution 
No. 328, which would authorize the President to take over the 
packing plants for the period of the war, allowing the stockhold- 
ers a fair margin of profit. That should materially reduce the 
cost of living and insure a closer margin of profit between what 
the packers pay the stock raiser for live stock on hoof and tle 
price paid by the consumer for the finished article. 

Many of you gentlemen voted for constitutional prohibition as 
a war measure. Will anyone contend that taking over the pack- 
ing and munition plants of the country would not also be a war 
necessity? 

Why not take as much of the profit out of this war as pos- 
sible? The boy who offers up his life does so without hope of 
material gain. Why should not those who remain at home 
prove themselves equally patriotic? Gentlemen, if we do not 
show a disposition to help lighten the load now weighing heay- 
ily upon the masses, the boys will do it upon their return from 
France. Let us not allow the pendulum to swing so far back- 
ward that it will inevitably swing to the other extreme later on. 

Gentlemen of the committee, this war will probably cost the 
American people from forty to sixty billions of dollars before the 
treaty of peace is signed. In other words, from forty to sixty 
dollars per minute for the next 2,000 years, or $1 per minute for 
the next 80,000 years. We can safely assume that the interest 
on the bonds issued for war purposes will amount to one and 
one-half billions per annum. That is 50 per cent more than the 
total cost of operating the Government a few years ago. Add to 
that sum the amount needed for governmental operation after the 
war, with its huge insurance and compensation liability, and it 
is clear to be seen that the day of comparatively small taxes is a 
thing of the past in this country. From now on we must recon- 
cile ourselves to a tax undreamed of a few years ago. 

We must not load down future generations with a huge 
bonded indebtedness. They will have troubles enough of their 
own—and possibly wars, also. Let us impose taxes that will 
necessitate the issuance of the least possible in bonds, and, 
above all, place such taxation where it will work the least hard- 


ship and result in the least disarrangement and disturbance in 
our economic life, 

In closing I would plead for a greater economy in the ex- 
penditure of the vast appropriations made by Congress for war 
purposes. Practically $640,000,000 has been squandered in our 
aircraft program. Then, too, there is the Hog Island scandal, 
the shoddy graft, and, had I the time, I could enumerate other 
cases of like nature. It is a significant fact that it has already 
cost this country much more than it should. England has an 
army twice as large as ours and a navy three times as large, 
but her military program is costing one-third less than our 
present expense, and I am credibly informed that it will cost 
twice as much the coming fiscal year. 

The American people will gladly give every drop of blood and 
every dollar needed to carry on this war, for it is a battle in 
behalf of humanity; but they will object to inefficiency and 
worse, being in the saddle. They demand that men of experi- 
ence be placed at the head of the various governmental activi- 
ties rather than politicians whose sole qualification lies in sub- 
stantial aid rendered the party. In the name of humanity, let 
politics be adjourned in deed as well as by word of mouth, and 
let us have a little of that “ pitiless publicity“ of which we 
heard so much six years ago and of which we have seen so very, 
very little. Let politics be truly adjourned. Let us proclaim to 
the world that we are a united people, whole-heartedly dedi- 
cated to the successful completion of the great task before us. 

On the gory fields of France, where the boys of Minnesota and 
Alabama are fighting shoulder to shoulder and dying side by 
side, there is a unity of purpose that finds a spontaneous echo 
in every American heart. They have dedicated their lives to the 
cause of human freedom and individual rights; they are modern 
crusaders fighting in a holy cause. May the God of our fathers 
watch over and protect them; may He give to us wisdom and 
courage to back them up to the limit of our endurance and abil- 
ity if necessary. Let us guard against an inconclusive peace 
and, above all, make this the last of all wars. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I shall not use the 20 minutes. 
Mr, Chairman and members of the committee I was greatly im- 
pressed with the illuminating discussion of the bill in the open- 
ing address of the chairman, in which he detailed the financial 
burdens that must come upon the country as a result of this 
tremendous war, making probably an annual outlay of from four 
to five billion dollars, which would be four or five times the 
expenditure of any year prior to the war. I note that the inter- 
est charge alone on our public debt in another year will be more 
than the entire expenditure of any year before the war. That 
1s a thing that impressed me more in this legislation than any- 
thing else. With these problems will come others also. The 
reconstruction period when abnormal must give way to normal 
and new conditions met by sound legislation will call for wise 
oversight. One of the things that I have been most interested in 
as a student of the world war is the evolution of peace proposals 
which might be regarded as a systematic propaganda. If you 
will take al. the peace proposals that have come from the cen- 
tral powers since the opening of the war it will be noticed that 
they come at certain periods always preceded by some great 
military effort, especially if a success. The first peace pro- 
posal of any consequence at all was on the 10th of August, 1914, 
and it was a pronunciamento by a group of professors of Ger- 
many. It outlined the purposes of pan-Germany and indicated 
what must be the result of the war. These claims were signifi- 
cantly ambitions. They extended over into France far enough 
to insure a military purpose of future control by securing rich 
resources of that country. I do not now recall the diplomatic 
language, but they meant we will have to finish with France 
and reduce her to a state of such incompetency as to offer us no 
further concern, and if you will notice the army went beyond 
the location of the mineral wealth of France, which occupied 
only one-fifth of the territory of France, but comprehended nine- 
tenths of her mineral wealth. Having reached the goal they dug 
in and at once began a peace propaganda. They did exactly the 
same thing with Belgium. That portion of such great strategic 
value being covered, the high command got ready to secure the 
future. That was in keeping with the suggestion of the college 
professors, professors of history and economy in the German 
universities, They did exactly the same thing with Russia. 
They said Russia was to be an outlet for the surplus population 
of Germany. The claim was made that Russia was so rich 
in territory that she will be able to pay an indemnity by giving 
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lands. This statement, of August, 1915, read in the light of 
what has since occurred, is most significant. 

“ Mittel Europa” was a dream, and if you take the various 
peace proposals since 1915 they can be outlined upon these great 
events: The first, the great drive of 1914, gave grounds for the 
first peace offensive; the second was the peace proposal emanat- 
ing from Berlin, stimulated by the naval battle in the North Sea; 
the next proposals followed the overrunning of Serbia. Then the 
next movement toward peace was after the crushing of Rou- 
mania; the next one came after the prostration of Russia; and 
the last one was started in April of this year after the great 
drive of March; and finally the agitation in the midst of the 
fifth great drive, which was met by our wonderful counteroffen- 
550 since last July and which now sees our own boys taking the 
ead. 

I have made a careful compilation of all of these peace pró- 
posals, including the answers of Asquith, Grey, Lloyd-George, 
Bonar Law, Balfour, and others, speaking for the British, and 
also the answers made by the French, by Italy, and the answers 
made by our own country through the President. I am surprised 
to find that there are so many, perhaps 100, documents, some 
very brief, others quite extensive, that express the efforts to se- 
cure peace, together with the answers which fully detail the 
reasons why no German peace is possible. One of the fea- 
tures that every Member would be interested in in studying 
the peace proposals, comparing the early ones with those we 
now read, is the change of spirit that is found in the suggestions 
coming from the central powers. The arrogance and haughty 
superiority so apparent in the beginning, which used the phrase- 
ology of “ our iron will” and “our mailed fist” has all censed, 
and now the language is softer and almost touches the plane 
of the suppliant if carefully scrutinized. Just a few days ago the 
statements of Dr. Solf, Prince Max, Count Czernin, and Count 
Burian were very mild, with the suggestion that the war ought to 
close, and a deep desire to find a way to save the face of Ger- 
man militarism, and an evident desire to open a way to 
convince the allies that they would close it at once without any 
negotiation. The statement of last July by Count Czernin, 
also the one by Von Kuehlman, bear an entirely different 
spirit from former utterances, which indicate that the will is 
broken. 

I think that these peace proposals offer us a splendid oppor- 
tunity to study the psychology of the German people as well as 
of the other people of the central powers. Also a splendid 
opportunity is supplied to indicate their conviction that the 
war is going against them. 1 know of no better way to pursue 
a progressive development of a national mind than a study 
of these documents. As a body of truth they ought to be put 
in permanent form for the sake of future students, to be used 
in our colleges and universities as interpretive sources to 
follow the propaganda elements and the course of the intel- 
lectuals in this the world’s greatest crisis. I would like to have 
these documents by governmental authority and expense com- 
piled and printed in a form in which they can be used later. 
They supply the original source for the study of the real cause 
and real purpose of the contest, 

As an example, let me run over some of them. I wish simply 
here to enumerate some of them without giving contents, as 
that must be gleaned from context. ‘The famous speech of 
Asquith, as the Premier called the “Guildhall speech,” in 
November, 1914; Germany's conditions of peace, as announced 
by Dr. Bernhard Dernburg on April 17, 1915; allies conditions 
of peace, as announced by Sir Edward Grey in March, 1915; 
the suggestions of the problems of peace, as announced by our 
Secretary of State, then William Jennings Bryan, June 10, 11, 
12, and 16, 1915; resolutions to enforce peace at Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia June 17 1915; Germanic terms by Count 
Andrassy, Minister of the Interior of Hungary, July, 1915; the 
Pope's plea for peace, August, 1915; Germany's peace terms as 
stated by the professors of history of Germany on August 10, 
to which I referred some moments ago; the basis of an en- 
during peace, announced by Col. Maude, of the British Army; 
Von Holweg’s first official statement in the Reichstag, December 
9, 1915, which was later on supplemented by the Reichstag 
speech of March, 1916; the probable terms announced by Eng- 
land; then the peace discussion in the Reichstag by Scheide- 
mann, the leader of the socialists, Von Holweg, the chancellor, 
and Sandsberg, the deputy ; and then the French announcement; 
the reply of Asquith to Von Holweg, April 10, 1916; President 
Poincaire’s announcement at Nancy, May 14, 1916; Grey on peace 
conditions that England would demand, 1916; Italy’s stand 
in 1916; Von Holweg in reply to Grey in the Reichstag, June 5, 
1916; then the French view of July 14. 1916; and then the 
American view of May 27 by the President in the Flag Day 
address here in Washington, 1916. 


1918. 


All these bore on the same contention—the Teutons with the 
iron heel on the soil of their enemies demanding a German 
peace; the entente rejecting the surrender of liberty. Then 
the German National Committee’s pronouncement; Germany's 
offer to Russia; England’s position restated by Lloyd-George ; 
Germany’s position restated by Von Holweg; Von Holweg’s re- 
ply ; Germany’s peace view expressed by Prof. Slugel ; Germany's 
proposal, December 12, 1916, which is the famous Teuton peace 
offensive, the most specific that was up to that time proposed 
and which was communicated to the President here; Von Hol- 
weg’s speech and text of the note; official cOmment on it by 
the French and English. The first reply, which was a rejec- 
tion, was by Russia, the second by Italy, and then comes Eng- 
land's reply, first by George, then by Curzon, and then by 
Asquith; then came the President’s peace note of December, 
1916, which requested a restatement of war aims of the bel- 
ligerents and which created much uneasiness in entente circles; 
the reply of the Teutons to the President’s peace note came, 
for Germany on December 26, and on the same day from Aus- 
tria. The reply of the entente was first made by the French 
on January 10, and then by Great Britain through Balfour, on 
January 13, and then for Belgium, on January 10, 1917, and 
then Germany’s retort, on January 11, 1917. These docu- 
ments from December 12, 1916, to January 11, 1917, supply 
valuable background for the study of German ambitions. 

These are just suggestive of the character of the peace pro- 
posals as sources for the study of the world war from the 
standpoint of propaganda backed by the military power. They 
include the proposals that led to the peace of Brest-Litovsk; 
also the treaty itself. They will also include the Pope's appeal 
for peace, of August 16, 1917, which has a most interesting side 
light in its real effect upon German diplomacy. They will 
also include the pronunciamento of the socialists in Germany, 
which while professing antiwar impulses were ever loyal to 
the war party. 

Then will come the statement of Michaelis, the chancellor 
who succeeded Von Holweg; the rejection of a peace proposal 
in the Commons introduced by Macdonald, the socialist; 
Czernin’s reply to Lloyd George; Lloyd George on Germany’s 
attitude in the war; Wilson’s reply to the Pope of August 27, 
1917; the Austrian view on this reply; the German view of 
August 21; the British official view of August 31; and then 
the American laborers’ view on peace, of September 6. These 
various proposals always emanated with the central powers, 
now with Germany, then with Austro-Hungary. But it was 
constant talk of peace, with no intention save a German peace. 
As the English premier recently said, the “ peace the wolf gave 
the geese.” It has often been a subject of mystery how a nation 
supposed to be so well educated and so highly civilized as to 
claim a position of superiority could be guilty of such crimes 
of frightfulness and terrorism as those charged to Germany. It 
is easy to explain. When Germany had what she wanted, and 
her armies guarded the same, she set about in a systematic 
way to end the war from the map by terrorizing the world. She 
proceeded to frighten the world into surrender. For over five 
years the campaign of frightfulness has been carried on. In 
this as in her other efforts she has woefully blundered, at a 
cost she can never liquidate, hence the activity of her army to 
break the enemy, her frightfulness to end the war, and her 
peace proposals to gather up the spoils and plunder. Her army 
can not win. The allies will end the war, and the peace offen- 
sives will give way to a dictated peace on her own soil. 

The central powers naturally and readily replied to the Pope; 
Germany on September 22, 1917, and Austria the same day, the 
opinion of the nations upon this last proposal was finally 
given; first, by Austria, as expressed by Von Seydler, Septem- 
ber 25, 1917, and then by Germany, as expressed by Chancellor 
Michaelis, on September 28,1917; and again by Von Kuehlman, 
expressing a German official opinion through the foreign secre- 
tary October 10, 1917. He then as secretary for foreign affairs 
had better success than he had since. It will be recalled that 
he recently made his last pronouncement, in which he declared 
Germany could not end the war-on the military field, after 
which he was asked to resign. Then Lloyd George replied to 
Von KuehIman on October 11, 1917; Asquith replied on the same 
date, and Count Czernin on October 3. Then the British, 
through Asquith, September 26; America, through President 
Wilson, on October 8; France, through Painleve, September 18; 
the Bolsheviki plan followed on November 10, Brazil’s attitude 
on November 14, and the attitude of American labor November 
12. Then the war aims were restated ; first, by Austria, through 
Count Czernin; then by the British, through Lloyd George, 
January 5, 1918; then Italy, through Orlando, December 12, 
1917; America, through President Wilson, January 8, 1918, and 
Germany, through Kaiser Wilhelm. Then followed Russia's 
downfall at Brest-Litovsk, the Russian disgrace, December 15, 
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1917; Russia's demand, December 22, 1917; Germany's demand, 
December 25, 1917; Russia's refusal, January 2, 1918; and Ger- 
many's rejoinder, January 10, 1918. Then follows the prostra- 
tion of Russia, the assault on Roumania, and the consequent 
disgraceful treaty, and without limit the orgy of blood and 
anarchy continues to the present time. We have had four peace 
proposals hinted within the last four weeks, and while they ap- 
pear to be a sort of Teutonic commiseration society they are 
all of an entirely different tone from what they were thereto- 
fore. No further evidence is needed to demonstrate a frantic 
desire to quit, but, if possible, to save the face of autocracy. 

Now, fellow Members, I think that probably the most serious 
problem that faces America is the peace possibility, for I look 
for Germany, when the handwriting on the wall becomes so 
glaring and she knows that her own people can no longer be 
lulled into a sense of security, but will behold a rude and 
awakening reality when she sees the entente and American 
armies going over her soii, in order to save herself from an 
internal revolution to throw herself upon the mercy of the 
world. Our people, as a rule, are free from cruelty, and my 
fear is—and I hope this will not be misconstrued—my fear is 
that we, in our desire to end this awful war, might in our 
heart of hearts be willing to accept conditions which would not 
reduce the dangerous power of that tremendous autocracy, so 
that we might have trouble in the future by simply deferring 
the time for another war. The danger lurks in our horror for 
war and in a situation where the kindness of the American 
heart may demand a cessation of hostilities, in what would be 
looked upon as the call of humanity, before we have placed the 
enemy in a condition where he can not renew this war. 

I say it without any reflection on anybody, but I say it as a 
possibility that ought to be looked into pretty carefully in the 
light of the tremendous movement of our armies to-day, which 
brings the enemy one day nearer to total and complete col- 
lapse if we but see our duty to the world. My judgment is that 
Germany, as expressed by Count Burian, also by Count Czernin 
and also by von Kuehlman within the last four weeks, is ready 
and quite willing if the way opens to give up Belgium and 
France. But, of course, the Jugo-Slav and Czecho-Slovaks must 
be composed some way, which presents a problem. Germany 
wants to hold Russia to recoup herself for the loss on the west. 
Our reply should be gredter aggression on the front. We must 
not stop this war until Germany takes her heel off the liberties 
of the world, wherever it is. Any other peace would be in- 
conclusive and a waste of blood and treasure. That, in my 
judgment, is a serious problem confronting us to-day. Some 
day in the near future I shall ask the House to print in docu- 
ment from the compilation of these peace proposals which I now 
have ready. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read the 
— 5 section of the bill. Then I shall move that the committee 
rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., f 
TITLE I.—GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 


Sec. 1. That when used in this act— 

The term “ person” includes partnerships, corporations, and associa- 
tions as well as individuals ; 

The term “ corporation“ includes associations, joint-stock companies, 
and insurance companies, as well as 28 corporations ; 

The term “domestic’’ when applied to a corporation or partnership 
means created or organized in the United States; 

The term “foreign” when 8 to a corporation or partnership 
means created or organized outside the United States; 

The term “ United States” when used in a geographical sense in- 
cludes only the States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia: 

The term Secretary“ means the Secretary of the Treasury ; 

1 The term “commissioner” means the Commissioner of Internal 
evenue ; 

The term “collector” means collector of internal revenue; 

The term revenue act of 1916" means the act entitled “An act to 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes,” approved September 8, 


* 

The term “revenue act of 1917“ means the act entitled “An act to 
provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes,“ ap- 
proved October 3, 1917 ; 

The term “taxpayer” includes any person, trust, or estate subject 
to a tax imposed by this act; 

The term Government contract“ means (a) a contract made with 
the United States, or with any department; bureau, officer, commission, 
board, or agency, under the United States and acting in its behalf, or 
with any agency controlled by any of the above if the contract is for 
the benefit of the United States, or (b) a subcontract made with a con- 
tractor performing. such a contract if the products or services to be 
furnished under the subcontract are for the benefit of the United States. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to state to gentlemen 
that while we have read that section, if on Monday, or when we 
begin the reading of the bill again any one desires to offer an 
amendment to any one of the paragraphs of that section there 
will be no objection. ` 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the intention to read the bill by para- 
graphs? 

Mr. KITCHIN. By paragraphs. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Purxett, by unanimous consent (at the request of Mr. 
Sanpers of Indiana), was granted leave of absence indefinitely, 
on account of serious illness in his family. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR MONDAY AND CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the business in order on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar on Monday. = 
. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent-to dispense with Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar business on Monday. Does the gentleman include suspen- 
sion of the rules? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the business in order on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
dispense with the business in order on next Monday. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, is it the intention to proceed now and finish the bill 
before any other business? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. I understand the gentleman asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the business in order on Monday, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I suggest that the gentleman also ask 
for the dispensing with business in order on Calendar Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I will make that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina also 
asks unanimous consent to dispense with the business in order 
on Calendar Wednesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man does not couple with his request to dispense with business 
in order on Monday the request to postpone for the following 
Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The way the Chair put it was to dispense 


with it next Monday and on next Wednesday. Is there ob- 
jection? 
There was no objection. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, September 
16, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Attorney General, 
submitting supplemental estimates of appropriation required 
by the Department of Justice for the current fiscal year (H. 
Doc. 1276); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for the current 
fiscal year required by the Division of Loans and Currency and 
the Register of the Treasury (H. Doc. No. 1277); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy, submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
required by the Navy Department. for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1278); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 
Mr. WASON introduced a bill (H. R. 12944) granting an 
increase of pension to Gilman P. Huff, which was referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELSTON: Additional petitions, containing many hun- 
dred signatures, submitted by the Northern California Branch 
of the American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, 
appealing for American interest and aid in behalf of suffering 
Armenians in the Russian Caucasus; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. = 

Also, resolution of the National Fraternal Congress of Amer- 
ica, favoring the passage of Senate bill 3475; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the Daniel Miller Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., concerning the matter of inventories with 
et to future adjustments; to the Committee on Ways and 

enns. i 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution of the Common Council of the city 
of San Diego, Cal., relative to the United States service hos- 
pital conducted there by the Talent Workers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Ripin Co., of New York City, against the 
shipment of wine into this country from Italy; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, September 16, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Our Father in Heaven, draw near to us with Thy holy influ- 
ence, that we may be guided, in the test through which we are 
passing, to victory, for the eternal values—tlife, liberty, truth, 
justice, righteousness—and the battle ne'er give o’er until a 
permanent peace shall be established in all the world. 

We thank Thee that the Congress of the United States and 
the people which it represents are placing at the disposal of the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy means and men to 
further the war, with our allies, to the desired end. 

Continue to inspire us by the signal victories of our arms. 
Especially do we thank Thee for the glories won by the Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

Continue to uphold, sustain, and guide them, with their allies, 
until the enemies of civilization shall be subjected to the peace 
proposition of the civilized world. And the glory shall be Thine 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, September 14, 
1918, was read and approved. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Froop indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 


REVENUE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of House bill 12863. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WatsH), there were—ayes 35. noes none. 

The SPEAKER. In the temporary absence of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Hascrrn] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committe of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. Hamar in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The first paragraph is now subject to 
amendment. If there are no amendments, the clerk will pro- 
ceed with the reading of the bill. : 
The Clerk read as follows: 

BASIS FOR DETERMINING GAIN OR LOSS. 


Sec. 201. That for the purpose of ascertaining the gain derived or 
loss sustained from the sale or other disposition of property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, the basis shall be— 5 

(a) In the case of property acquired before March 1, 1913, the fair 
market price or value of such property as of that date; an 

(b) In the case of 8 acquired on or after that date, (1) the 
cost thereof; or (2) the inventory value, if the inventory is made in 


accordance with section 202. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 202 be passed over for amendment. It is my inten- 
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tion later to offer an amendment to it. I ask that it be passed 
Over, to be returned to at the pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. HARDY. I wish to offer an amendment to section 201. 
I do not wish to lose my right to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will not lose any rights. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
that section 202 be passed over, to be taken up hereafter at the 
pleasure of the committee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment 
to section 201, and I ask permission to proceed for 10 minutes, 
I may not use all that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes in connection with his amendment, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. May we have the amendment reported? 

Mr. HARDY. My motion is to strike out section 201. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpvers of Virginia). The Clerk will 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. HARDY : 
all of section 201. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 
201, which makes income out of the difference between what a 
man sells his property for and what it was worth in March, 
1913, if he bought it before then, or what he paid for it if he 
bought it after that date. I do so because section 201 is abso- 
lutely inequitable. The profits that are purposed to be taxed 
in the general schedule of this bill are the profits for the year 
1918. We all know that hundreds of thousands of transactions 
have occurred between 1913 and 1918, based upon the value of 
the dollar when the transaction occurred, In simple principle 
and policy, a piece of property bought in 1913, if its exchange 
value to-day is to be equal to its exchange value when it was 
bought, must bring in dollars and cents something like two 
times what it cost. That is so along all the schedules of buy- 
ing and selling. I heard some one the other day make the sug- 
gestion that if you made a sales tax you would have to keep a 
schedule of all sales, and that that would be impossible. If you 
comply with section 201 you will haye to keep a schedule of every 
sale of personal, real, or mixed property that you make, because 
your income is by section 201 declared to be the difference 
between what you paid and what you sell it for if you bought 
it since March, 1913, or the difference between what it was 
worth in March, 1913, and what you sell it for if you bought it 
before that, and that takes every sale that a man makes, It 
complied with, section 201 will require that every seller of per- 
sonal or other property should keep a schedule of what he paid 
for that property if he bought it after 1913, or an estimate of 
. What it was worth in 1913 if he bought it before that. It is 
urged, and I understand that it is true, that some similar prin- 
ciple has been embodied in other revenue measures. That does 
not affect its justice or soundness. I am appealing to the com- 
mittee not to adopt the principle of this section now, because it 
wili cause a stagnation in all trade and there will be infinite 
difficulty in the enforcement of it. 

Mr, GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Les. 

Mr, GARNER. Has the gentleman heard of any stagnation 
or anything of that kind under the present statute? 

Mr. HARDY. The present statute is nothing like the statute 
about to be enacted. 

Mr. GARNER. This is merely enacting into law the rules 
and regulations now in force under the present statute. 

Mr. HARDY. So far as the present rules and regulations 
are concerned, they have not cut the figure that this will. You 
take a man who has done a great deal of trading, who bought 
his property years ago and now is in the habit of making trades, 
whether it be in the buying and selling of ships or the buying 
and selling of land, that man to-day makes a sale of a tract of 
land which he bought in 1913 at the prices then prevailing, and 
if he sold it to-day at 100 per cent apparent profit and rein- 
vested the money he could not obtain any more property now 
than he could have obtained in 1913 with the money then paid 
for the same Innd. 

And yet he is taxed under this bill for alleged profits accruing 
from his sale. If you want to tax the unearned increment, all 
right; that would be just, and you could tax all such increments 
equally. There is reason and equity, if a man has a large 
increment, such as increased rental value of his property, if 
you tax the increment in value. That is all right, because it 


Page 4, beginning at line 20, strike out 


can be fully adjusted all over the country and made to bear 
equally on all taxpayers. But under section 201 here are two 
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men owning tracts of land side by side and the unearned incre- 
ment is equal, One sells and he pays a large tax because he 
sells for 100 per cent over what he gave for it. The other man’s 
property has increased equally in value, but he does not sell and 
he pays no tax. That is not a tax on income, but a tax in re- 
straint of trade. Here are the two men owning different tracts 
of land of equal value, bought in 1913; each paid $50 an acre, 
and now it is worth $100 an acre. One would exchange for the 
other, perhaps. I do not know whether there would be any tax 
on the exchange, but if there is a tax on the exchange, although 
the tracts are of the same market value of $100, they could not 
exchange places without each of them paying a heayy tax. 
Neither of them would make any real profit, but each of them 
would pay a tax, because they had received for their lands prop- 
erty worth more to-day in dollars than the price they had paid 
for their lands in 1914. For purposes personal to them one 
wants the farm of the other, so they exchange. I do not know 
whether that trade would be taxable under this law or not, if 
they simply recited that one tract of land is given in exchange 
for the other. This tract of land is worth $100 on the market 
to-day and that is worth $100 on the market to-day. They cost 
only $50 an acre in 1918. If they exchange and pass deeds each 
man is receiving the equivalent of a hundred dollars per acre. 
The chairman of the committee tells me there would be no tax 
on such an exchange, but I do not know what the ruling may be. 
This tax is unequal in another line. If the income of one of 
these men outside of the difference in price paid and the price 
received for his land is $100,000 and his income be increased by 
this alleged profit from the sale, he would have to pay as taxes 
something like 70 per cent of the alleged profit, while if the 
other man had no other income his tax on the very same sale 
would be very small. 

I say that the provisions of this section are inequitable and 
unfair and unequal, so that it ought not to stand in the bill. 

Now, let me make this suggestion to the committee in charge 
of this bill. If they want to put on a sales tax, why not do it as 
they do the stamp provision? There they provide for every 
sale of real estate—I believe it is only applicable to real estate— 
the deed of conveyance shall have a stamp tax of 50 cents for 
each $500. I would rather see this section go out and make the 
tax on each sale $5 for every $500. If you did that a man would 
know when he made a sale how much the Government was going 
to get and how much he was going to get. He would know how 
much he would have to pay in taxes. This section ought to be 
wiped from the bill, and if you are proposing to tax the act of 
selling, tax it as such under the stamp tax and niake every man 
who sells a tract of land pay 1 per cent tax on the consideration 
received when he sells it, or such per cent as may be required to 
raise the needed revenue. 

I do not know what other laws have said, I do not know what 
other governments have done, but I do know that this section is 
full of inequities and the definition ought not to be there, be- 
cause it recites what is not true. 

The profits of an individual selling a tract of land in 1918 ‘is 
not the difference between what he gave for it in 1914 and what 
he sells it for now. He has no profit, if the money he receives 
to-day would buy no more than the money he gave would have 
bought in 1914. 

It is unequal because it allows a man who retains the property 
on which the unearned increment is accrued to pay no taxes, 
and will induce thousands of men to simply stop trading or 
buying and selling. If you want to cause a stagnation of deal- 
ings in land you put that tax there. 

Let us study this section. Here is a man who wants to buy a 
home, wants to buy 100 acres of land, and the man that owns it 
must, without making this sale, return a considerable income, 
and if he makes the sale, the difference between what he prid 
for it and what he gets will be added to his income and taxed 
very heavily. If his income outside of that is $50,000 and the 
profit as fixed by this section increases it by $10,000, that $10,000 
would pay two or three thousand dollars of tax. What is he going 
to do? If he sells it, he is going to add that to the purchase 
price of the little man who wants to buy a home. Suppose his 
income over and above that is $100,000. My recollection is that 
he would then have to pay on that supposed profit of $10,000 
some $4,000 or $5,000 as a Government tax. Is he going to bear 
that, or will he make it harder for the little man who wants to 
buy by making him pay part of the tax? The Government un- 
justly calls the price A receives from selling his property an 
income, and A, if possible, adds the tax to the selling price of 
his land. 

Mr. GARNER. If a man bought a piece of land in 1915 for 
$10,000 and sold it in 1918 for $20,000, then I understand the 
gentleman to argue that he has made no profit, because $20,000 
now is not worth as much as $10,000 then. 
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Mr. HARDY. That is one proposition, one ground of my ob- 
jection to this tax. : 

Mr. GARNER. Would that not apply to the purchase of cat- 
tle, the purchase of oil, the purchase of steel, or the purchase of 
anything else in 1915, which was sold in 1918, so that there 
would be absolutely no such thing as profit in 1918 unless the 
money should be just as valuable in 1915? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. " 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes in order to reply to that argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. The fact that a principle applies to other things 
than that which I have named does not make it any the less 
just. If you are taxing unearned increment for 1918, tax that, 
and do not go back with a retroactive act for five or six years. 
It is now five years since March, 1913, and 1919 will add the un- 
earned increment of six years, and it will take from the de- 
creasing purchasing power of the dollar, I do not care whether 
it be cattle or steel or iron or any other kind of property. The 
increased value that accrued in 1914 is not a part of the income 
of 1918, because it accrued in 1914, and no increased price which 
is merely the result of a fall in the value of the dollar is a 
profit, and to tax the increased price growing through five 
years of universally rising prices simply because the prop- 
erty is sold or exchanged is unjust. The law is unjust as ap- 
plied to every commodity, and it applies to personal, real, and 
mixed property. I simply make the statement that if you want 
to tax the unearned increment you should tax it whether the 
property is sold or not. That is just, and you can apportion 
the unearned increment of each year. If that property has in- 
creased in value 100 per cent in five years, you can apportion 
20 per cent of it for the year in which the sale is made and the 
income given, or if you wish to tax unearned increments, tax 
them by legislation that will reach and get the unearned incre- 
ment in the hands of the man who holds his land or the man 
who sells it alike. However, if you wish to put an embargo on 
the opportunity of a poor man buying land, you will do it by this 
section to a large extent, in my judgment. If you were just and 
fair in this, I would say all right, but you are not just; you are 
unequal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. HARDY. I shall not ask to say anything more. In my 
opinion, this section defines as profits something that is not 
profits and as income something that is not income. A sale or 
exchange of property is merely a conversion of one kind of 
property into another. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, either the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] does not understand the provision in sec- 
tion 201 and in section 213, or else the committee does not 
understand it, and neither did the Congress understand it in 
1918 nor did the Congress understand it in 1916, This provision 
makes absolutely no change in existing law. It was the same 
in the acts of 1913 and 1916. No man on this floor or on the 
floor of the Senate made any objections to it upon the ground 
the gentleman makes objections now. In the consideration of 
the act of 1913 and the act of September 8, 1916, no man on the 
floor or on the floor of the Senate made the objections now 
made by the gentleman from Texas. As the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER] suggested, the reasoning of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Harpy] would apply to every conceivable 
source of income. I would also say to the gentleman that you 
might strike out the provision which he asks us to strike out, and 
it would not affect the law at all. Gross income is defined in 
section 213. ; 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman think that the reason 
that there has not been more complaint about this particular 
method is on account of the fact that the normal income tax 
has been a low tax, but as occasion arises for this scale ascend- 
ing, if you go and accumulate six or seven years of unearned 
increment and then apply the heavy tax to the one year, it would 
be very onerous? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, I suppose objections will be raised to a 
great many provisions in the bill, because the tax is high, but 
the principle is the same, whether the tax is 2, 4, or 12 per cent. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me suggest this to the gentleman from 
Texas: Suppose you had applied this law to each income for 
each year in five, and then let us say that the war is over, and 
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in five years from now we have a low, normal tax, and a man 
comes in and says, “I want you to take it all for this year and 
not to go back to 1918 and apportion it at 12 per cent.” 

Mr. BLACK. Let me suggest this to the gentleman: Would 
it not be well to have the law provide in the case of property 
acquired before March 1, 1913, “ the fair market price or value 
of such property as of the date of the beginning of the fiscal or 
calendar year for which the taxpayer makes his returns“? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman's proposition could be main- 
tained, then we would have a ridiculous performance on the part 
of the Treasury Department. Suppose I bought a piece of prop- 
erty five years ago and I sell at a big profit now. It would have 
to go to work and ascertain the value of that piece of property 
on the Ist of January last year, the Ist of January the year 
before, the 1st of January the year before that, the 1st of Janu- 
ary the year before that, and on the ist of January the year 
before that, when there is possibly no way of finding out. The 
gain for income-tax purposes can not be determined until the 
property is sold. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not this very bill require, in case property 
was bought before 1913, they must go to work and find out the 
value as of that date 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. The date of March 1, 1913. What more difi- 
culty would you have in finding out the value of the property 
the first of the current year than of March 1, 1913? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You would have five times more difficulty if 
you had to ascertain it for five years, or six times if you had to 
do it for six years. 

Mr. HARDY. You would have less difficulty, because you 
would only have to find the value of property at a comparatively 
recent date. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is very good reason. I assumed every 
gentleman in the House, I thought even the gentleman from 
Texas, understood why we had to put March 1, 1913, into the 
statute, because before March 1, 1913, Congress had no consti- 
tutional power to levy an income tax. The income-tax amend- 
ment did not become effective until March 1, 1918. All gain, 
to which the gentleman referred, which had accrued before Con- 
gress had the power to pass an income tax could not be taxed, 
and therefore we had to say that in the case of property pur- 
chased before March 1, 1913, it matters not what its value, 
must be taken as of that date, because if I bought a piece of 
property of $10,000 and on March 1, 1913, it was worth $20,000, 
my income or profit is $10,000, and as that gain accrued before 
Congress had the power to enact an income tax, it could not be 
taxed. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not a fact that this income law and this 
excess-profits tax law is designed to tax incomes for the calen- 
dar year and the fiscal year? That is the primary purpose, 
is it not? ta 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. As this section stands is it not possible to tax 
an income extending over a period of five years? ~ 

Mr. KITCHIN. No, sir; let me call this to the gentleman's 
attention: The Constitution gives us power to tax incomes from 
whatever source derived. A gain, whether over a period of one, 


two, three, or five years, can not be determined for income-tax 


urposes until a sale is made. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can not yield to the gentleman now. I 
am a lawyer, and say I had a case on hand which I had had 
for 10 years and I had been working on that case every year. 
I was earning a part of my fee each year, but what is my 
income? The amount they pay me, that is the income from my 
efforts extending over several years. So my income is taxable 
the year I receive it, the year I enjoy it, ii is when it is an 
enjoyable income. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Suppose that man instead of holding the prop- 
erty in 1913, if he had only bought in 1915, and had paid half 
the difference between 1913-1918, he still has the same property, 
but pays less tax. Is there any equity 

Mr. KITCHIN. If there is any equity in an income tax. It 
makes no difference whether it is land you buy or a ship. If 
you bought a ship in 1916 for $100,000 and sell it in 1918 at 
$200,000, or if you bought Bethlehem stock or United States 
Steel Corporation stock in 1915, your income is the difference 


1918. 
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between the purchase and selling price, and that is the only rule 
under which you can administer the law. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In the case of the lawyer which 
the gentleman cited, suppose you were employed in that case in 
1913 and it goes dragging through the courts until 1918, a very 
important case, in which you were to receive $10,000, and you 
required your client to pay you $2,000 each year, and in the year 
1918 you received $2,000, how much income tax would you 
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y? 

Mr. KITCHIN. In 1918 you would be taxed upon the $2,000 
received during that year, 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask permission to 
modify my amendment so that it can be discussed as modified. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Is it not a fact that the trouble which the 
gentleman has pointed out in reference to investment is due 
entirely to the decrease in the purchasing value of the dollar, 
whether that is not the underlying scheme? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is one proposition. The proposition of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] would apply to every 
income, and I will say that, in my opinion, if the theory of the 
gentleman was carried throughout this law that we would get 
from the war and excess-profits tax and the income tax 
n less than we expect to get under the proposed 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If I understand the gentleman 
the income tax is collected on the income as it is paid and not 
as it is earned? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not as it is earned. j 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. For instance, if a man earns 
his fee in 1915 and it is collected in 1918, the present law would 
govern? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
basis. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
seller permitted to deduct that loss? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
a person selling land has a right to add his permanent improve- 
ments as a part of the capital invested and deduct it from his 
increased income. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman said that he would pay a tax on 
the income the year he made it. Ifa payment of $1,000 a year 
was agreed on for five years, and there had been none of it 
collected until 1918. does the gentleman think that that would 
come in as income for 1918 or that the payment of a note that 
was due for services in 1914 and not paid until 1918 would be 
1918 income? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Oh, no. If you paid a note 

Mr. HARDY, Suppose it was not a note but just an agree- 
ment to pay? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If I was a lawyer and in 1915 took a $5,000 
note for a fee and did not collect that note until 1918, the gen- 
tleman wants to know if I would be taxed in 1918 or 1915. If 
I was honest I would have given it in 1915, because that was 
income for that year. I could have enjoyed it by selling the 
note or discounting it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN, Putting the reverse of the question asked by 
the gentleman from Texas IMr. Harpy], suppose a man bought 
property at a certain dute in 1913 and sold that in 1918 at a loss, 
does this law provide that he shall be permitted to take credit 
for the entire loss or only a certain percentage of the loss, based 
on the number of years over which it existed? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It answers itself. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not answer itself. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You mean if it is prorated like the gentleman 
says? x 

Mr. MADDEN. What I mean is, that if he buys property in 
March, 1913, and selis it at a profit in 1918, of course he must 
pay the Government a tax on the difference between the pur- 
chase price and the selling price, but if he buys property in 1913 
and sells it at a loss in 1918, the question is, Does the law permit 
him to take credit for the loss? I do not think it does. ` 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think he can under the provision in the bill 
allowing a deduction of all losses, whether connected with the 


business or not. 
Under this law, but it can not be deducted 


Yes; unless he kept his books on an accrual 


In the case of loss, is the 


Mr. MADDEN. 
under existing law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Any loss in connection with the trade or 
business cenn be deducted under existing law, but in an isolated 
trinsaction, not connected with the trade or business, only losses 
sustuined not to exceed the profits arising therefrom can be de- 


ducted under existing law. The proposed bill provides for the 
deduction of the entire loss in such a case, 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
amend my amendment by, instead of striking out section 201 
as an entirety, striking out all after the brackets and down to 
and including “1913,” in line 25, and, after the word “ date,” 
insert “of the beginning of the year in which the sale is made,” 
so that it will read as a whole: 

The fair market price or value of such property as of the date of the 
beginning of the year in which the sale is made. 

So it will get the increment for that year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment and offer in lieu 
thereof another one, which the Clerk will report, Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
report the amendment now offered by the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Harpy]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Harpy : Page 4, line 24, after (a),“ strike out 
the words “in the case of property acquired before rch 1, 1913,” 
and after the word “ date,” ne 26, insert the words “ of the begin- 
ning of the year in which the sale is made,” 

Mr. HASTINGS. Now, Mr. Chairman, just ‘a minute. He 
would also want to change the word “that,” before “date,” to 
“the,” I think. 

Mr. HARDY. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, now I ask unanimous consent 
that we take a vote on that when the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpney], who desires to address the committee, has con- 
cluded. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us have the amendment read now as 
amended. I have just come in. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tine 24, page 4: 

„(a), The fair market price or value of such property as of the date 
of the beginning of the year in which the sale is made; and.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Krrcntn] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment end with the termination of the speech of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would not take up the time 
of the House in discussing this amendment were it not for the 
fact that in my opinion it is one of the most important para- 
graphs in the bill. 

Existing law permits a person or a corporation owning prop- 
erty purchased prior to March 1, 1913, to take its value as of 
that date—March 1. 1913—-when disposing of the property. Now, 
the reason why that date has been fixed is because at that time 
the courts held the incoine-tax law constitutional. Property pur- 
chased prior to March 1, 1913, and sold this year is treated by 
the Treasury Department as follows: Suppose that you purchased 
a piece of property 10 years ago and sell it to-day. You have 
held possession of that property for 10 years. The difference 
between the price paid for it 10 years ago and the price you 
sell it for to-day, including the original purchase price, is 
the amount of your taxes and your upkeep, whatever that may 
be. What you sell the property for above these costs is profit, 
and on that profit you must pay a tax; but prorating your earn- 
ings on the profit from that property obtained when you sold 
it from the time you purchased it to the time you sell it, you pay 
a tax upon what it earned pro rata from March 1, 1913, down 
to date of sale; but what it earned prior te March 1, 1913, is not 
subject to taxes under existing law or under the provisions of 
this bill. This language in this bill, as the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr Krrami has said, is exactly the language con- 
tained in the act of September 8, 1916, and in the act of October 
3. 1917. There is no change in this as compared with existing 
law. The property purchased since March 1, 1913. and converted 
into money or profit this year is considered income of this year, 
and one must pay an income tax on that income. But, as before 
stated, whatever the property earned prior to March 1, 1913, is 
not subject to an income tax. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. If A and B, owning two tracts of land, exchange 
those tracts without any money being paid, although each one 
of them has enhanced in value, is there any tax on that ex- 
change? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. No. ‘They have received nothing. They 
have had no income. You do not have an income until you con- 
yert the property into money. I may own a piece of land and 
exchange with you for another piece of land to-day worth twice 
what the property cost me when I gave it to you, but there is 
no income, because I have not converted it into money. 

Mr. HARDY. Let me put it this way: If A sells his tract of 
land for $100 an acre and buys B's tract of land at $100 an acre 
there are two income taxes to pay, are there not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. If you make a profit, then you must 
pay a tax; but if you do not make a profit you do not pay a tax. 

Mr. HARDY. Then I made as much profit if you exchanged 
the land as if two sales were made and two purchases. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; unless you convert your property into 
money or stock of a corporation, you have no income. If you 
have an income, you pay the tax. 

Mr. HARDY. Is nothing else but property considered an 
income? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I know of no such sale. I have never con- 
yerted property into anything except money or the stock of a 
corporation, 

Mr. HARDY. Does not this bill put a tax on property? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not unless it is converted into money. 

Mr. HARDY. If you trade ivr personal property, you do 
not pay tax? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you convert your property into stock, 
which is equivalent to money, you must pay a tax on it, but no 
other way. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Referring to the proposi- 
tion of the cost of the property, suppose in 1913 a man buys 
a piece of land and pays $1,000 for it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; after March 1. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Yes; after March 1. 
other man buys a piece of land and pays $5,000 for it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. In the meantime, if to-day 
this law goes into effect, the man who has the $5,000 land finds 
that his land has not increased in value, but the man who has 
the $1,000 land finds his has increased in value fivefold and that 
it is now worth $5,000, and they exchange. Does the $1,000 man 
not pay an income tax on that exchange? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe I am right in saying that you pay 
no tax on any value you may get by exchange of property unless 
you convert it into money or its equivalent, which is stock or 
bonds, which this law provides shall be considered as income. 
Unless you convert property into money or money equivalent, you 
do not pay a tax upon it. If you purchased a piece of property 
for $1,000 on March 1, 1913, and convert it into money to-day or 
its equivalent at $10,000, you are called upon to pay a tax on 
$9,000. If I purchased a piece of property then at $5,000 and 
convert it into money at $10,000 to-day, I pay a tax on what- 
ever my profit is and you pay a tax on your profit. If you made 
more profit than I did, you must pay more tax than I do. 
That is all. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Under the bill, if the 
$1,000 man makes $4,000 profit by taking a $5,000 property in 
exchange instead of $5,000 cash, he pays no tax under this bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. He does not pay any tax unless he gets an 
income. I can not answer any clearer than that. An exchange 
of property is not an income, in my opinion. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I yield. But do not take up all my 
time. 

Mr. HARDY. Suppose a case where land is sold and pay- 
ment made in cattle. ; 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you convert the cattle into income, then 
you have an income, and you pay a tax on that income. You 
do not get any income on your cattle until they are converted 
into money. Suppose you have cattle in your possession and 
feed them all this year. You have no income from them. I 
say you pay no tax on an exchange of property unless you con- 
vert that property into money or its equivalent, and then you 
pay an income tax. Only then do you pay a tax on it. This 
law imposes no tax on real estate—only a tax on incomes. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman does not regard payment in 
cattle as an income at all? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. How can you use the cattle until you 
ean sell them? 

Mr. HARDY. You may have them for dairy purposes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You may keep them for 10 years, and yet 
you have no income until you convert those cattle into money. 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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Mr. HARDY. And yet a man may buy out a whole dairy as 
an investment for the benefit of his business. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no man is so blind as the man who will 
not see. This law provides only for a tax upon your income. 
If you have no income, you do not pay a tax. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Suppose a man had a tract of 
land that was worth $25 an acre prior to March 1, 1913——- 
ae FORDNEY. Yes; worth $25 an acre prior to March 1, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Which increases in value a dol- 
lar every year for five years, and is now worth $30 an acre. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Now, what income tax would a 
man have to pay under the present law, and what would he 
have to pay under any other laws? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you purchased a piece of property before 
March 1, 1913, you can take the value on that date as your in- 
vestment in that property, and whatever you sell that property 
for over and above that value is income, on which you must 
pay the tax. Now, if you purchased it after March 1, 1913, 
there is no question as to its value. Its value is what you paid 
for it, and when you sell it this year the difference between 
what you paid for it and what you get for it is profit, and on 
that you pay an income tax. That is the law. I can not make 
it any plainer than that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Now, we will say that three individuals own 
a certain piece of property together which they bought subse- 
quent to March 1, 1918, and the increase is divided proportion- 
ately among the three. How would the tax be levied in that 
case? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, my friend, I have said before that you 
do not pay the tax until vou get the income. Whatever your 
income is on that you must pay the tax, no matter how you dis- 
pose of your property. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Let us suppose that a trust fund has been 
created for $100,000 and invested in real estate. 

Mr. FORDNEY. When? 

Mr. WINSLOW. At any time—within the time provided in 
this bill or at any other time. In due time that property is 
sold for $125,000. Would the $25,000 be regarded as income 
or would it be added to the principal of the trust account? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you have purchased a piece of property 
since March 1, 1913, for $100,000 and you sell it to-day for 
$125,000, under existing law and under the provisions of this 
bill your profit is $25,000, and on that you pay an income tax. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Your profit? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Then do you make a distinction in the bill 
between what is commonly known as profit and what is com- 
monly known as income? There is a very distinct difference. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not think there is any difference 
when you apply it to a purchase since March 1, 1913. What- 
ever you dispose of your property for in dollars and cents over 
and above what it cost you since March 1, 1913, is profit or 
income of this year. You make that profit this year. If you 
dispose of that property this year and obtain that profit this 
year, it is income of this year according to law, and on that you 
must pay the tax. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What is the difference between 
net income and profit, if any? £ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Michigan be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you bought a piece of property five 
years ago for $100,000, and you sell it today for $25,000 more 
than you paid for it your profit over and above the purchase 
price is $25,000, and you have a profit of $25,000. Now, you may 
charge up against that $25,000 profit the taxes which you have 
paid on that property from the time you purchased it until the 
time you sold it, or you may be permitted to charge up insurance, 
or you may charge up any other expenses which you have been 
put to in maintaining or looking after that property, and your 
net profit is the difference between all those costs and the price 
you obtained for it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Let us take the case of $100,000 invested in 
a trust fund, the investment to be made in real estate which, 
within the terms of this bill, is duly sold for $125,000. The 


profit on the sale is $25,000. Now, suppose in the meanwhile 
it has earned, in rentals, and so forth, after paying the taxes, 
an income of $10,000 a year. Do you differentiate at all be- 
tween the $25,000 which is made as a profit on the sale and the 
$10,000 which is the net income derived from handling the 
property? 
` Mr. FORDNEY. No. The difference between the purchase 
price and the sale price, together with all income from that 
property during the time you held it, is considered profit or in- 
come. Deduct from the sale price the purchase price and the 
cost of maintenance and looking after the property, collecting 
rents, and all other proper charges. Deduct that from the 
profits you made out of the property, and the net profit on the 
sale, together with the income from rentals or any other source 
during the year is your profit, and on that profit you pay a tax. 
That is your income for this year, if you obtained the profit this 
year. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 


One further inquiry, please. 
Yes, 
Suppose you are one of three trustees of a 


property of $100,000 invested in real estate, and in the course- 


of two years you have a chance to sell that real estate and do 
sell it for a profit of $25,000. Do you think that as a trustee 
you would be willing to distribute that $25,000 among the bene- 
ficiaries of the trust as a matter of income? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If it is income it is the duty of the trustee 
to distribute it or pay the taxes due. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If not, he retains it in the business. 

Mr. WINSLOW. There is a difference between profit and 
income. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no, my good friend. You get back to 
the proposition of a corporation. What is the difference be- 
tween a corporation obtaining profit out cf a business and a 
trustee obtaining profit? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Tue trustee obtains the profit in the inter- 
est of the real owner. 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘The law provides that a corporation failing 
to distribute those profits for this year to the stockholders pays 
in addition to the 12 per cnt normal tax a penalty of 6 per cent, 
making a total of 18 per cent for nondistributed earnings of this 
year. Ido not know as that applies to a trustee the same as toa 
corporation. 

Mr. WINSLOW. One further question, Should the Members 
of the House understand that for the purposes of this bill all 
increases, whether profits, technically speaking, or income, tech- 
nically speaking, become the subject of taxation on the same 
basis? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. So you make a pool of the whole business 
in the way of increase, income, and profits? . 

Mr. FORDNEY. All profits obtained in this year’s business, 
whether from the sale of property or profits made out of the 
manufacture and sale of goods, is income of this year and sub- 
ject to taxation under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I suggest this as an ilustration? 
If I have a share of stock that brings me in a certain income, 
that is properly income and taxable as such. If I sell that stock 
and make a profit, it is not strictly income but regarded as in- 
come and taxed. 

Mr. WINSLOW. If you are defending the interests of the 
beneficiaries under a trust, you would not feel that you should 
dissipate the profit on the sale. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think not. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for half a minute. 

Mr. HARDY. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes myself. I offered 
the amendment, and there has been 15 minutes discussion 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for half a minute, and the gentleman from 
Texas couples with that a request for five minutes, 

Mr. HARDY. I withdraw any objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina how much revenue, in his opinion, 
would be lost in case the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas was agreed to. 

Mr. KITOHIN. Under his theory I should guess $2,000,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman think that the 
gentleman from Texas ought to suggest something to take the 
place of it? 
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Mr. GARNER. I do not think you could get over three billion 
from excess profits and income. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman think that the 
gentleman from Texas ought to offer some suggestion to take 
the place of that loss? 

Mr. KITCHIN. In the loss of sales and profits I should say 
that we would lose more than half of the tax from the profit 
sales. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman is perfectly 
frank that this amendment of mine would sacrifice $2,000,000 
revenue, I have no further contention, because necessity knows 
no law. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
theory of his proposed amendment would undoubtedly cut the 
revenue down 50 per cent. à 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I have suggested a straight 
tax on sales. I would make it apply to all sales of $500 and 
over. Put on a stamp tax of 1 per cent or over. I do not 
believe you would lose a dollar of revenue if you did that. 

Now I want to say a word in reply to what the gentleman 
from Michigan said, that the sale of land by exchange for 
other property actually pays no tax. Suppose the gentleman 
wants to get a dairy stock and he knows the market value of 
Holstein cows out at the Soldiers’ Home—that cows, fine cows, 
are worth $200 a head. He finds a man with a fine herd of 
Holstein cows and he trades his land for the cows. He does not 
get money, but he gets what would cost him money to buy. I 
am afraid that you will find that under this bill, standing as it 
does, there will be more ingenious devices to avoid the payment 
of the income tax than ever were invented to avoid any other 
tax because inherently wrong. The gentleman made the state- 
ment that in arriving at the profits he would take into the calcu- 
lation of all the expenses for five years, deducting them together 
with the original purchase price from the selling price. This 
seems to me to show that you are levying a tax to cover the 
profits of five years on men who sell, while everybody else is 
only levied upon for the profits of one year. It is unjust, it is 
unequal, and will be difficult of enforcement because men will 
adopt hundreds of methods of evasion. 

If you want a tax on the increased value of 1918, you can find 
what the value was at the beginning of the year as well as you 
ean find what the value was in 1918. The very obstacle that 
the gentleman from North Carolina insists would make it diffi- 
cult to enforce such a law stands in the way of enforcing sec- 
tion 201. It is as difficult to find out the value in 1913 as in 
1918. You have got to find under section 201 what the value 
was in 1913; can you not find the value at the beginning of the 
taxable year more easily than you can find what it was four or 
five years ago? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman’s theory was put into law, 
every corporation in the country paying an income tax would be 
permitted to take from their profit deductions based on the value 
to-day instead of March 1, 1913, and your income to the Treasury 
N would be far less than what it would be under this 

III - 


Mr. HARDY. Corporations are not engaged in selling the 
corpus of the corporation. This does not affect them, or affects 
them but little; it affects the private individual. 

Mr. FORDNEY. A corporation has the benefit of an 8 or 10 
per cent deduction based on the capital in making the income 
tax for this year. If permitted to take the value of their prop- 
erty this year instead of under the law, the original purchase 
price—there is a vast difference between the purchase price 
to-day and—— 4 , ‘ 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman mean under this law a man 
having goods on his shelves is to go back and see what the value 
was when he got them? 

1 FORDNEY. His books will show what the value was in 
1913. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say to the gentleman, take the cor- 
poration that is earning 50 per cent. If you take that as a basis 
of value, there would be no excess profits in this bill at all. 

Mr. HARDY. This is not a question of excess profits. 

Mr. GARNER. But it is the same theory that you are speak- 
ing of—taking the basis of value as of the 1st day of January 
of the calendar year for which you collect the taxes. Then a 


corporation or an individual would be worth whatever the prop- 
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erty was worth on the tst day of January, and you would base 
the calculation upon that. 

Mr. HARDY. If he sells out, you would do it; but there is 
no analogy in the proposition the gentleman makes and the 
question I am discussing. In effect section 201 makes this bill 
levy a sales tax, and a sales tax that is so unequal as to make it 
n travesty on the idea of fair and equal treatment, much less 
equal and uniform taxation, I do not object to a sales tax, but 
let it be uniform and equal. I do not object to a tax on un- 
earned increment, but let that also be universal and equal. I 
do object to an embargo on trade and the taxing of profits and 
incomes which do not exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to suggest an alteration in paragraph (a) of section 201. The 
amendment would be to add in line 26, after the word “date,” 
the words “plus taxes thereon and interest on the investment 
paid since said date.” 

Mr. CANNON. And add improvements to the property. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that you already get your deduction for taxes and in- 
terest, and when you sell the property you get your deduction 
for the permanent improvements that you have made to the 


property. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. You make an allowance in 
your income reckonings for the taxes you pay, but if a man 
owns property in March, 1913, for which he paid at that time 
$10,000, and on which he pays $2,500 or $3,000 in taxes and sus- 
tains the loss of interest on his investment, and sells it at the 
end of the five years in 1918, it is unfair to say that the differ- 
ence between the original appraisal value and the exact selling 
price is income. I say that is not profit. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The taxes are deducted in this law and in 
the laws of 1916 and 1913. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I beg the gentleman's pardon, 
but did he say that the taxes were deducted? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
made upon the sale of the property? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Surely. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No, there is not a line in any 
one of those acts that allows for a deduction of taxes in ascer- 
taining the profit derived from a sale of property. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You compute your income each year, and 
every man here has deducted taxes for that particular year, Of 
course they do. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, but that is not the 
question. The gentleman answers me by suggesting that in some 
other calculation the taxes paid are allowed to be deducted. The 
taxes paid in the instances in which they are allowed to be de- 
ducted are allowances in ascertaining the net income for that 
year. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But—— 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Oh, the gentleman will par- 
don me. Do not interrupt me, please. When you are ascertain- 
ing the value of property in order to find out how much profit a 
man made out of the sale of that property, you ought to take 
out the expenses of his maintenance of that property, taxes and 
interest, before you find the sum upon which you are going to 
levy an income tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can not make it any plainer to the gentle- 
man than to say that the cost of maintenance is a part of operat- 
ing expenses of the property for that year and you deduct that. 
You deduct the taxes you pay on that property that year, Let 
us say that the property was worth on March 1, 1913, $10,000, 
although he might not have paid more than $5,000. If he pays 
$500 in taxes and $500 for maintenance of the property he 
would deduct $1,000 from his profits. Suppose he sells it for 
$20,000? - > 
` Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. But there is no provision io 
the law for making those deductions in ascertaining the profits 
of a sale, and I wish to say to the chairman of the Committee on 
“Ways and Means that in my experience with the Treasury De- 
partment I have found they recognize no such rule as that which 
he states, Therefore, it ought to be stated in haec verba in the 
bill, and then it will not be disobeyed by the servants of the 
Nation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Deducting all expenses and all taxes is ex- 
pressly set forth in this act as plain as language can make it— 
all taxes paid or accrued within the taxable year, and so forth. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; but does not the gentle- 


In ascertaining the profit 


man see that that is ascertaining a man’s income for the taxable 
year? ? 


Mr. KITCHIN. But—— 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
don mea moment. He must not talk all of the time, even though 
he be chairman of the committee. I wish the gentleman would 
allow me to make my statement, and then I shall listen patiently 
to hear his statement. £ 

Mr. KITCHEN. Let the gentleman make his statement. 


Oh, the gentleman will par- 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Because we can not arrive at 
any discernment of the truth if we both talk at once. All I care 
for is that an equitable principle, if my thought is right, shall be 
written into this bill. If my thought is wrong, then the gentle- 
man can vote it down. I say that, to my mind, it is manifestly 
unfair to say that the basis for computing the profit shall be 
the fair market price or value of such property as of that date. 
By that language you exclude the consideration of everything 
else, because it is the fair market value of that property as of 
that date which is to be deducted from the sale price, and the 
difference is the profit on which the man is going to be taxed. 

And you ought to add it to your bill in that place, for if you 
are furnishing the Treasury Department with a yardstick you 
want to give a true yardstick that means all that you say and 
intend to mean, and not give them a yardstick that is 5 or 6 
inches short. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I think I understand the gen- 
tleman and want to say to the gentleman I think his thought is 
clearly wrong. This is exactly the language of the present act 
and in the deduetion the Treasury Department has allowed in 
taxing incomes a deduction from profits of all taxes paid upon 
that property, all interest that is paid out on that property, 
and all expenses in maintaining and the upkeep of that prop- 
erty, and those deductions are allowed in section 214. In 
other words 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me get through. In other words, if on 
March — 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman permit a question at that point? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me get through with my sentence and 
give an illustration. If on March 1, 1913, property which I 
bought for $5,000 is worth $10,000 and in 1918 I sell it for 
$20,000, before I get my profit I deduct all the taxes that I have 
paid during that year—the gentleman need not shake his head— 
I have deducted the taxes I paid in 1914, in 1915, 1916, and 
1917 the same way. I am permitted to deduct each year the 
cost of operating or maintaining that property, Say that in 
1918 you paid out $500 for taxes and $1,000 for maintenance 
and operation, You add that to your $10,000, the value as of 
March 1, 1918, and you have $11,500, and you deduct that from 
$20,000, You have, then, $8,500 taxable profit or income. The 
gentleman’s proposition would allow a double deduction for 
operating and current expenses and taxes if we allowed them in 
determining the taxable income for each year and then allowed 
them again in determining gain at the time of sale. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Take the case of a man who 
is below the income-return basis. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. He makes no returns during 
those five years. How does this law affect him in connection 
with the question of deducting taxes and interest and 

Mr. KITCHIN. He is exempt from payment of tax. He has 
had no net income, and perhaps the very deduction of his tax ' 
on his operating expenses and interest would be the reason why 
he has no net income. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, He has paid no taxes at all; 
he has had no allowance of taxes from his income, because he 
has paid no income return. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because, possibly, by deducting his taxes and 
operating expenses he has had no taxable income, whereas if 
they had not been deducted he would have an income perhaps 
to exceed his personal exemption, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The difficulty I see lies in 
this. The gentleman desires to sustain his: bill, whieh I think 
is not the principal object in our discussion, because we want to 
sustain it if it is right, and if it is not right we want to amend 
it, because it is going to fall on every taxpayer in the country, 
and fall very heavily, too. Now, the difficulty is that our point 
of divergence lies here. The gentleman says the provisions of 
the bill provide that a man may deduct from his income return 
the tax that he pays. That is very true; I admit that. The bill 
does provide for that, but when is that deduction made and for 
what purpose? It is the deduction made out of the amount of 
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his income to show what the net amount is upon which he is 
going to pay a tax. How does that help him when he comes to 
sell, if a piece of property that has lain fallow. and unused four 
or five years, and which in March, 1913, was worth so much 
money 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three minutes, in 
order to answer the gentleman's question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. How does that help or affect 
a man who owned a piece of property worth $5,000 on March 1, 
1913, and he has paid $500, we will say, in taxes, and he has lost 
$300 in interest; that is $800. Now, he sells the property for 
$800 more than he paid for it. Under this bill you are going 
to tax him, in the language of this section, for the difference be- 
tween the value of it in 1913 and the sales price, and you do not 
allow anything for taxes or interest. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman that he is not 
right, for it is exactly as it is in existing law, and there is no 
complaint about that. The gentleman seems to differentiate be- 
tween profits from sales of property and incomes from other 
sourees. There is absolutely no difference. 

Now, I receive as a lawyer $10,000 for my earnings. And I 
have $10,000 of interest on bonds and I sell a piece of property 
and I make $10,000 on that. That is a total of $30,000. All my 
deductions come out of that, my deduction for paying the taxes 
on the $10,000 worth of property that I have sold, the cost of its 
maintenance and upkeep, all come out of the $30,000. Now, I 
have paid in 1918 in interest on this piece of property that I 
have bought, on which I made a profit of $10,000 a year, so 
much, and I deduct that interest from the total. Now, if the 
gentleman means that I have bought a piece of property for 
$10,000 cash, and I sell it five years after at a profit, that I 
should deduct the interest I am out each year, I would say it is 
practically absurd. I am investing my money for a profit, in- 
‘stead of my interest, and when I make my sale I am expecting 
my profit there. I put $10,000 in a bond and I am expecting 6 
per cent interest. That is my profit. I am not allowed to 
deduct 6 per cent interest on the $10,000 investment in a bond 
because I am going to get my interest. When I am investing 
for rents I am getting the rent. Now, when I sell the property 
with the expectation of making a profit, my interest, rent, and 
everything are merged into those profits. I am going into it for 
the profit. I should not be allowed interest on the property any 
more than the interest on the investment in a bond. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a single ques- 
tion? I ask for recognition, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- 
NON] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GRAHAM] that in the case of a farmer who farms his 
land you do not permit him to deduct 6 per cent on his invest- 
ment. Take a manufacturer who has a plant worth a million 
dollars; you do not allow him 6 per cent on his investment. His 
income is the profit. No tax law in the world has ever allowed 
such a deduction for income-tax purposes. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to ask the gentleman a question. An 
individual on the Ist of March, 1913, buys a piece of land for 
$10,000, totally unimproved and unproductive. He then proceeds 
to expend $5,000 in improvements. That makes an expenditure 
of $15,000. Now, he pays taxes, and so forth, upon it from year 
to year. He sells it on the 1st day of March, 1918, for $20,000. 
Now, there is the original cost, $10,000; improvements, $5,000; 
the taxes year by year; and he pays something for maintenance. 
Can he take out his cost of improvements? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He can. His $5,000 will be taken out. 

Mr. CANNON. He can take out his taxes 

Mr. KITCHIN. For the current year. Of course he gets his 
tax deduction each year. 

Mr. CANNON. But that is a very good answer if he has other 
property. I am putting it where the poor devil has not any other 
property. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Each year there was an unearned increment, 
and he ought to pay some income tax on that, then, if he has got 
to deduct his taxes from it. 

Mr. CANNON. He pays on his unearned increment, but pays 
his taxes. Then I understand, under the law as it is now and 
as it is proposed to be, if that is the only property he has, he 
could deduct his $5,000 for improvement and deduct, if it cost 
him that much, his $1,000, when he sold it on the Ist of March, 
riggs would be a deduction of $6,000 and then the taxes 
for 1 7 F - 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. And he would be out the taxes for the other 
five years? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman understands, taking the whole 
bill together, that that would be the condition of the man in 
the payment of his income? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Where is the part of the bill 
that authorizes the deduction the gentleman from Illinois has 
spoken of? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The improvements? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is included as investment, a part of his 
capital. And in every form the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has ever seen is contained “permanent improvements.” II 
add it for invested capital and excess profit. You add it as part 
of your capital. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not want to be con- 
tentious, but I would like to put this thought to the gentleman. 
Where I have seen those income-tax returns—and I have made 
out a good many of them for other people—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. I happen to have had an experience myself, 
for I sold a farm last year that I bought before March 1, 1913, 
and I looked at the part as to permanent improvements par- 
ticularly, and the permanent improvements that I had put on 
were added to the purchase price of my farm. And it is in every 
other form that I have seen. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. And not added to the 


cost 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have a form here, if the gentleman wishes 
to see it. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Now, what I wish to call at- 
tention to is this, and I ask the attention of the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee to this thought: You are speaking 
of the form of return that is provided by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Is it true that that form of return, in compliance with 
the law, contains a space for deducting from the income return 
for the particular year of taxes and the allowance for deprecia- 
tion or improvement? 

But that does not answer the proposition put by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CAnNon] with respect to the ascertain- 
ment of a separate and different basis for taxes, to wit: You 
sell your farm, which cost so much money in 1913; you sell it 
for an enlarged price in 1918, and you have carried it without 
a tenant, we will say, without a penny of income from it. You 
have paid the tax on it; you have either paid interest on the 
mortgage in carrying it, or you have lost the interest on the 
sum that you have invested in the property. Now, my amend- 
ment provides affirmatively that the department shall recognize, 
in using the yardstick which this section provides, these added 
elements; and in order to make it clear when the time comes, I 
am going to ask unanimous consent to add the words “less in- 
come from the property,” so that it will be equitable both ways, 
That is to say, that in the ascertainment of a certain amount as 
profit or income you must allow for the taxes and the interest 
on the investment, less the income derived from the property, 
and this, together with the value in 1913, deducted from the 
amount that you receive, shows the amount that you must pay 
a tax on under this bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, you are permitted to use 
as capital the interest paid on the mortgage or borrowed money, 
together with taxes or any other upkeep, but you are not per- 
mitted to use as capital the interest accrued upon your own cash 
payment, because that is income to you and is considered income 
of this year, although you paid out that money five years ago. 
That is to say, if you paid cash for the property in 1913, no ac- 
erued interest will be permitted to be used by you as capital, 
because that is considered income. 

Now, suppose you made no more profit out of your purchase 
than the accrued interest on your original investment. That is 
the income, the interest on your original investment. But if 
you had borrowed all that money you will be entitled to charge 
it as a part of your cost the money paid out in interest upon 
that borrowed money. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I can not understand the 
difference between borrowing the money and taking it out of 
my own pocket and putting it into the farm. You have lost 
your interest on it. That is part of cost of the property when 
you come to sell it. Your taxes and your interest ought to be 
deducted. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is not that the same profit that would be 
permitted to the corporation, to charge 6 per cent on its capital 
invested in the business and deduct that before any amount 
was shown to be taxable? 

Mr. FORDNEY. You do allow a rate of interest—I believe 
it was 8 per cent under the old bill—before you make an 
excess-profit tax. 

Mr. SNYDER. We are not allowed any interest on the in- 
vested capital in the business. We are allowed 8 per cent on 
the profit. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That would not apply unless the corpora- 
tion is selling its invested capital, and then the difference be- 
tween the purchase price and the sale price must be ascertained 
and the cost of the upkeep must be deducted. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think I can clear this up. I desire three 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In the first place, I do not think the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] has read the bill very care- 
fully and read the other sections of the bill. He certainly would 
not want to put his amendment in this section. This section 
is simply defining a rule and establishing the basis for deter- 
mining the gain from the sale of property purchased before 
March 1, 1913. The amendment should be in section 214, the 
deduction section. I want to say that it has never been con- 
tended by an industry in this country that the gentleman’s prop- 
osition is proper and right. We tax incomes of all corporations, 
of all mercantile business, and all kinds of industries. Take 
an industry, whether it is individual or corporate, with a million 
dollars’ capital. We tax the profits of that concern just exactly 
like we tax the profits of the sales of land. Instead of this con- 
cern having a sale every year or two months, it has a sale every 
day. Now, suppose it has a capital invested at a million dol- 
lars. Do we permit this business concern to deduct from its 
income, as a part of the cost, 6 per cent on the capital invested? 
No. We simply permit them to deduct all the labor and raw 
material costs, insurance, taxes, bad sales, and overhead charges, 
and not 6 per cent upon the invested capital; and when it de- 
ducts those operating expenses and overhead charges to which 
I have called attention, if it does not make but 4 per cent on the 
capital invested, it pays the income tax on the 4 per cent profits. 
But if you deduct 6 per cent on the $1,000,000 capital invested 
as part of the operating expenses, the concern would have to 
make a good deal more than 6 per cent before the income tax 
would attach. ‘Such a proposition would be an excess-profits tax. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Do you think it fair for a corporation or in- 
dividual to give himself credit for a rental in a case where he 
owns his own building? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania want 
to ask me a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if in his judgment, and in respect to his knowledge 
of the bill, he would consider that a man owning his property 
has the right to charge himself with that property as a rental 
or expense account? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. WINSLOW. But if he hired property of the same value 
he would charge himself value. He would have to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Under the existing law a corporation 
is allowed a deduction for rent actually paid. 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is a pity we can not get two interpreters 


i of that law to agree on the same thing. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think there is any doubt of the in- 
terpretation of the law. The Treasury Department does not take 
into consideration the rental value of my home, if I own it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Here is a productive business, and it affects 
the cost of production in competition. Why should one man, 
who rents property, be allowed to charge up the rent as a part 
of his expenses, while another man, who owns his property, is 
penalized by the fact that he owns it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You must distinguish between an individual 
owning his home or renting his home—— 

Mr. WINSLOW. I said a corporation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If I rent the house I live in, I can not de- 
duct the rent, because that is a part of my living expenses. If 
I own my home, rent is not considered. If as a merchant or 
business man I own my storehouse I make no deduction, and 
that is ignored; but if I pay $2,000 a year rent, I am permitted 
to deduct that as a part of the operating expenses of my business. 

Mr. WINSLOW. But if a man owns his property he is not 
entitled to charge himself rent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have answered the gentleman the best I 
know. A man can not charge himself rent on property that he 
owns as a part of his expenses, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman 
one question, and then I am through? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has referred 
to section 214 as covering this subject. Now, does section 214, 
in the gentleman’s serious and calm judgment, cover that sub- 
ject? Let me illustrate just one thing. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Section 214 covers all deductions. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. To be done how? Not in 
ascertaining the profit from the sale of some particular prop- 
erty, but the deductions to be allowed in ascertaining the net 
income for that particular year. It says that all the ordinary 
and necessary expenses paid or incurred during the taxable 
year shall be deducted. You can see that that is the yardstick 
that is applied only to the ascertainment of the net income. 
There the taxes are to be deducted; but it does not apply to thé 
question of an isolated piece of property that is bought at a 
particular figure, carried with heavy taxes and expense in the 
way of loss of income and interest, and then sold at a profit. 
The yardstick that you furnish there is the one in section 201, 
and none other in this bill. There is not another syllable in 
the bill, from beginning to end, that applies to that subject. I 
have read it carefully from one end to the other. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I have explained to the gentleman time 
and again, I think he mixes up income and profit. Part of his 
income is profit from land. Part of his income is what he 
makes as a lawyer or a merchant. I call attention to the fact 
that all of the deductions to which he is equitably entitled are 
comprised in section 214. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
taining the income for that year. 
the sale of the property. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In voting down the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] we decided that the income 
is the profit for the year in which he receives his earnings or 
profit, or whatever it is. Now, I call attention to the form of 
the department, which is the rule of the department for inelud- 
ing improvements, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is the same thing. 
That is in section 214. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is the original cost of the property, if it 
was acquired since March 1, 1913, the cost of any permanent 
improvements, and so forth. That is the example I gave to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is a totally different 
thing from the thing we are ng, so do not let us 
camouflage. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This section to which the gentleman is apply- 
ing his remarks is simply a basis—that is, a starting point—for 
deductions or exemptions. What should be subtracted from it 
or what should be added, starting from that point, is found in 
section 214; and if you think that amount should be more, 
then section 214 is the place to add it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to 
put my amendment verbally in proper form so that it may be 
voted on intelligently. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to restate his amendment. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. After the word “date,” in 
line 26, add the words “ plus taxes, improvements paid thereon, 


Yes; but that is in ascer- 
That has nothing to do with 
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and interest on the investment from said date, less all income 
derived from the property.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
restated. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania: 4, line 26, after 
the word “date” insert the words plus taxes, improvements paid 
thereon, and interest on the investment from said date, less all income 
derived from the property.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Granam of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 18, noes 47. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Part II.—INDIVIDUALS,. 
NORMAL TAX. 


Sec. 210. That there shall be levied, collected, and pald for each tax- 
ete year upon the net income of every individual a normal tax, as 
ollows: 

(a) In the case of a citizen or resident of the United States 12 per 
cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits pro: 
vided in section 216: Provided, That upon the first $4,000 of this 
amount the rate shall be 6 per cent; 

(b) In the case of a nonresident alien, 12 per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment : 5, line 13, after the word “ That“ in- 
sert “in lieu of the taxes posed by subdivision (a) of section 1 


of the revenue act of 1916 and by section 1 of the revenue act of 1917 
and a comma. 


Mr. KITCHIN. ‘That ought to have been put into the bill, and 


The communication is as follows: 


UNITED States Sutrrixc BOARD 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 7, 1978. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Mr. Hurley has asked me to reply to your letter of July 26 
seeking information concerning the number of workers in shipyards 
and their rates of pay. Inasmuch as it is my understanding that you 
do not wish this matter in great detail, I submit the following reply : 

1._All told, the number of workers in shipyards performing work for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation is about 373.000. 
ns I append the — 2 Pages 9 = os 9 rages een ot 

ese workers, acco 0 n 3 O e r 
Adjustment Board. 25 y 2 

3. As regards hours of work, the basic eight-hour day is being ob- 
Served. In certain districts only 8 hours are actually worked. In 
other districts 9 and 10 hours are worked regularly at the rate of time 
and a half or double time for overtime. 

If this does not give the information desired, I shall be very glad to 
supply such details as you wish. 

Yours, very truly, CHARLES Piz, Vice President. 


Atlantie 
Gulf, 
Great 
Lakes 


will be put in in many other places. It is in lieu of those taxes. S 
Those words might be construed that this act is not inconsistent pors. 50 
with these other acts, and it might be held to be in addition. Blackamithe? Biggs, hea — 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does this act repeal the other Blacksmiths, other. .. .... 5 721 
acts? Blacksmiths’ helpers, oh. onnon 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not specifically; but we provide here spe- ee — — “y 5 
cifically in lieu of those taxes. There are some things in the | Bolt m. 3 723 
other act that we could not repeal. All the tax features are 8 8 
carried in this act, and practically, of course, repeal the others. p PRAY ahah ee RI i, NTE REDE RRL ERT “55 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand, then, from the gentleman’s forgors’ helpers. . .. bees ssc 4 


statement that there are certain features of the act of 1916 and 
of the act of 1917 which still continue in force? 

Mr. KITCHIN. But take the act cf March 3, 1916; there are 
certain tariff matters 

Mr. WALSH. But those are not tax features. The tax fea- 
tures of 1913 and 1916, are they specifically repealed? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; by putting in this language. It is pro- 
vided in section 1400 “that any provision of any act incon- 
sistent with any provision of this act is hereby repealed, subject 
to the limitations provided in subdivision (b).” 

Mr. WALSH. Then what is the need of putting in these 
words? 


aas Ns888 


epee calking department: 


Mr. KITCHIN. That is the point; it may be that it might testers. +80 
be construed as not inconsistent; it might be construed as addi- 9 70 72%, 
tional; and we want to make it clear. 9 E . 
Mr. WALSH. It looks to me like a double repeal 8 [ Leaders...... 8 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered Laborers.....-.----- 1 —— 2 ey Oe 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 9 ment: 5 ; 
The amendment was agreed to. Helpers -46 881 
The Clerk read as follows: eid 2 8 2 75 
SURTAX. SS rei ose 185 of 
Sec. 211. That in addition to the normal tax imposed by section 210 | Drilling and reaming department 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year upon the | rules... .. . . . . . . - . a4 SA 
net income of every individual, a surtax equal to the sum of the fol-] Rlectrieal department z * 
Two ‘per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $5,000 3 7257 
and does not exceed $7,500. e 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 25 +82) 
strike out the last word. A great deal was said in general 40 1 


debate about the propriety of taxing the income of wage earners 
making high wages during the war time. I have in my hand 
a communication from the Shipping Board giving a list or 
schedule of wages paid in various shipyards in the United 
States, and I ask to extend my remarks in the Recorp by publish- 
ing that communication. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hanmi). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection, 


BBR 
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Sheet-metal workers 
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Material labor department. 
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Stationary and operating engineers 72 
Firemen, oilers, and water tender 49 


Puget Sound district: 
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Compressor engineers — 82 
Aerial hoist and cableways — 757 
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Hook tenders. 
Flange fire, helpers. 
Mac 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer two amendments, 
which should be read as one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 24, after the word That,” insert the following: “in lieu 
of the taxes imposed by subdivision (b) of section 1 of the revenue act 
of 1916, and by section 2 of the revenue act of 1917, but.” 
ne) 5, line 25, after the figures 210,“ insert of this act” and a 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I notice in the normal-tax schedule, section 
a, in case of a citizen resident of the United States a 12 per 
cent tax is provided, and on the first $4,000 the rate shall be 6 
per cent. When you come to the surtax you begin at $5,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Where it is in the present law. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What is the status of that 
thousand dollars between $4,000 and $5,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the normal tax, the normal tax on 
$4,000 we only desire to make one-half, or 6 per cent. If the 
man had $6,000 he would have $2,000 exemption and $4,000 sub- 
ject—not to 12 per cent, but 6 per cent tax. When you get to the 
surtax that is on the whole income and has nothing to do with 
the $4,000 exemption. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

Sixty r cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$1,000,000 and does not exceed $5,000,000 ; and 

Sixt Fa per cent of the amount by which the net Income exceeds 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice that the tax is 60 per cent of the amount by 
which the net income exceeds $1,000,000 and does not exceed 
$5,000,000, and 65 per cent of the amount by which the net in- 
come exceeds $5,000,000. j 

Now, it is 50 per cent on the amount by which the net income 
exceeds $100,000 and does not exceed $200,000; 48 per cent on 
the amount by which the net income exceeds $90,000 and does 
not exceed $100,000. There is considerable difference on the 
man that has $30,000 or $40,000 and the fellow that has $1,- 
000,000 or $5,000,000 or $2,000,000. It seems to me that you de- 
crease the tax as you go up. If the man has $5,000,000 you 
leave him $1,500,000. When you get down to the fellow that has 
a family and has an income of $30,000 you do not leave him a 
great deal, but when you get up into the multimillionaire class 
you leave him a grand fortune. “To him that hath shall be 
given; but whosoever hath not from him shall be taken away 
even that he hath.” I was just wondering why the tax that 
would leave very little to the man of modest income is so high, 
and why the tax that would leave the millionaire that has many 
millions should be reduced. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman has read the figures 
wrong. For instance, we tax a man who has $30,000 about 19 
per cent. 

From a man with an income of $50,000 we take 24.9 per cent, 
just about half of what Great Britain does. 


1918. 
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Mr. CANNON. Oh, let us eliminate Great Britain and France 
for the time being. 

Mr. KITCHIN. From the man who gets $5,000,000 we take 
70 per cent, about four times as much as we take from the man 


who has an income of $30,000. 

Mr, CANNON. But he is still left with a great deal, is he 
not, and they are both American citizens? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We had that proposition put up to us pretty 
strongly by Mr. Marsh, secretary and treasurer of some kind 
of an economic society, and we had one gentleman on the com- 
mittee who desired to follow out the principle which the gentle- 
man evidently has in mind, and that is to take all over a certain 
amount—that is, not 60 or 70 per cent, but 100 per cent. I 
think the suggestion was made that we take all over $100,000, 
and then some one suggested that we take all over $200,000. 
That is along the line of the gentleman’s intimation, is it not? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I would not be quite so severe as that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Suppose a man had $10,000,000 income and 
we would take 99 per cent of it, it would still leave him a great 
deal more than some fellow with an income of fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars. In the nature of things, we thought it was 
just and equitable to make the larger fortunes pay the larger 


percentage. 
Mr. CANNON. But you do not do that. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, we do. 


Mr. CANNON. Very well, you do. Go ahead, I admit that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Where a man has $10,000 income we take 8 
per cent of his total net income. 

Mr. CANNON. But you have already taken 12 per cent. ‘ 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; adding in the 12 per cent, and that 
bracket, I will say to the gentleman that what we do is this: 
In surtax and normal tax, where a man has an income of $10,000 
we take 8.45 per cent. Where a man has $20,000 we take a total 
of 14 per cent. That includes the normal tax and the surtax. 

Mr. CANNON. He pays the normal tax on everything, does 
he not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Take it on page 6, line 18: 

Twenty per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$30,000 and does not exceed $40,000, 

The man who has an income of $40,000 not only pays 20 per 
cent upon the difference between thirty and forty thousand dol- 
lars, but he pays the per cent on each amount above that in the 
other brackets. He pays 15 per cent upon the amount between 
twenty and thirty thousand dollars, 10 per cent upon the amount 
between $15,000 and $20,000, 7 per cent upon the amount be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000, 8 per cent upon the amount between 
$7,500 and $10,000, and 2 per cent upon the amount between 
$5,000 and $7,500. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; but let me add right there: Does 
not 2 man pay all through these brackets 12 per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; after deducting his personal exemp- 
tion. ‘The first $4,000 of his net income subject to normal tax is 
taxable at 6 per cent. 

Mr. CANNON, Twelve per cent on the whole thing after 
his deductions; but as he increases in income he adds to the 12 
per cent an additional 20 or 30. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Or 40 per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Where a man has an income of $100,000 
we take 39 per cent of the total income, and where he has an 
income of $500,000 we take 594 per cent. 

Mr. CANNON. Which leaves him how much? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Forty and a-half per cent, 

Mr. CANNON. Of his $500,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Where a man has a million dollars we 
take 64.70 per cent, and where he has $5,000,000 we take 70 per 
cent. Does the gentleman think that we have not gone high 
enough on those incomes? Where a man has an income of a 
million dollars, should we take more than $647,000? 

Mr. CANNON, But I have listened to speeches of Members 
of Congress and people upon the stump who have an idea that 
nobody has any right to make $5,000,000 or $1,000,000. He re- 
ceives protection in all his individual rights and all his prop- 
erty, and I have heard the argument made, Why should a per- 
son who has only $10,000 a year or twenty or thirty thousands of 
dollars need but very little, while the man who makes a million 
or ten million dollars must have three or four million dollars 
remaining, as the case may be; and that God intended that all 


people should approach equality, and all that kind of thing; and 
there is a very well-founded campaign existing throughout the 
country that we should take the whole thing when a man gets 
up into the millions; that he ought to have nothing beyond 
enougs to support bie wife and family and care for them when 
he dies; that he is a plutocrat, and we should take it all. That 
is a very plausible statement, but this bill is not framed exactly 
upon that foundation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman that our com- 
mittee heard before the committee and outside of the committee 
some arguments along the line intimated by the gentleman from 
Illinois, but we did not think them sound, and therefore we did 
not go to the extent of confiscation in these schedules. And I 
believe myself it is a bit higher than the gentleman himself is 
willing to go. I think, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONG- 
WORTH] said the other day and several other gentlemen, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], and it was the 
thought of the committee, that on these high rates we have 
gone just as high as it is safe both for business and safe for the 
marketing of Government securities for us to go. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I just wanted to call attentlon—it may 
be the bill does not quite agree with the stump speeches through- 
out the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: z 

GROSS INCOME DEFINED. 


Sec. 213. That for the purposes of this title (except as otherwise 
provided in section 233) the term “ gross income "— 

(a) Includes gains, profits, and income derived from salaries, wages, 
or compensation for personal service (including in the case of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the judges of the Supreme and inferior courts 
of the United States, and all other officers and employees, whether 
elected or appointed, of the United States, or of any State, Alaska, 
Hawaii, or any political subdivision thereof, or the District of Colum- 
bia, the compensation received as such), of whatever kind and in what- 
ever form paid, or from professions, vocations, trades, businesses, com- 
merce, or sales, or dealings in property, whether rea! or personal, grow- 
ing out of the nang age re or use of or interest in such property; also 
from interest, rent, dividends, securities, or the transaction of any busi- 
ness carried on for gain or profit, or gains or profits and income de- 
rived from any source whatever. The amount of all such items shall 
be included in the gross income for the taxable year in which received 
by the taxpayer, unless, under methods of accounting permitted under 
subdivision (b) of section 212, any such amounts are to be properly 
accounted for as of a different period ; but. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
paragraph. After the word “personal,” in line 2, page 9, in- 
sert the word “or.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 2, after the word “ personal,” insert the word “ or.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that a careful 
reading of that section discloses that the word“ or“ is left out 
of that language. It undertakes to define gross income, defines 
it as gains, profits, Incomes, and so forth, received from profes- 
sions, vocations, trades, businesses, commerce, or sales, or 
“dealings in property, whether real or personal,” and then in 
the original text following the words “growing out of the 
ownership“ or “use or interest in such property.“ Now, if that 
relates directly to the word “personal,” they may be limiting 
the word “property” as the income and gains growing out of 
the use or ownership or use of or interest in such property. 
Now, clearly the word “dealings” refers to “or sales of prop- 
erty,” and that is one classification. The income derived by the 
sale of property is by the dealings in property, and this is in- 
tended to tax this kind of transaction as income. Then, it seems 
to me that it is intended also to tax any other gains or profits 
growing out of the ownership or use and interest in such prop- 
erty which would include any profits on that In the way of 
royalty or rent or actual occupation of the property for busi- 
ness purposes or any other use to which it could be put which 
would bring in an income return. In other words, those two 
things, “dealing in property” on the one side and “ growing 
out of the use or interest in such property” on the other, are 
two distinct things—that is, they are two distinct sources of 
income—-and it seems to me they ought to be separated by the 
disjunctive “or” instead of one being put with a grammatical 
limitation on the other. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
has construed it like we construed it and like the Treasury 
Department construed it. Now, this part of the provision is 
exactly the language of the present law, and the department 
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has made its rulings upon it, and I doubt whether we ought to 
put in the word “ or.” 

Mr. BORLAND. I have heard the language of the present 
law very severely criticized by lawyers on that account. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Here is what it means: Read it this way, 
“ or sales or dealings in property, whether real or personal, grow- 
ing out of the ownership or use of or interest in such property.” 
Do not you see, growing out of the ownership of it”? 

Mr. BORLAND.. That limits 

Mr. KITCHIN. Or selling or leasing it. 

Mr. BORLAND. That limits the word “ dealings.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; or sales.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Or sales“ would mean sales or dealings. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us read it as it is and as cut off by a 
comma—“ or sales, or dealings in property, whether real or per- 
sonal, growing out of the ownership or use of or interest in such 
property.” Now, the gentleman says he wants rents and royalties. 
Then this follows, “ also from interest, rent, dividends, securities, 
or the transaction of any business carried on for gain or profit, 
or gains or profits and income derived from any source what- 
ever.” So you see rents, perhaps, are taken care of in the sen- 
tence immediately following, and I think it inadvisable to put 
this language in as existing law has now been correctly con- 
strued. 

Mr. BORLAND. Suppose one makes an income from dealings 
in property which does not grow out of the use or ownership of 
the property. Suppose some broker or agent makes money out of 
dealings in property and he does not own it and does not use it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The words “ from any source whatever,” catch 
that. 

Mr. BORLAND. It occurred to me so. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the amendment; it is only a verbal amendment, and I 
simply desired to suggest it to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment. 
Page 8, line 22, strike out the words “ of any State.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 22, strike out the words “of any State.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the proposed 
amendment is to exclude from the income tax the salary or 
compensation of the officials of the several States. The con- 
sideration that constrains me to offer the amendment relates 
in no way to the economic object or fiscal policy of the bill. I 
submit this amendment on the ground that Congress has no con- 
stitutional authority to tax the salaries or the compensations, the 
means, or the agencies by which the several States administer 
their governments; and upon a careful examination of the 
question I submit that no lawyer in this body can reach any 
other conclusion. Our system of government, it may be ele- 
mentary to observe, is a dual system. The States within their 
constitutional powers are as supreme as the Federal Govern- 
ment within its constitutional powers. This has been held over 
and over again by the Supreme Court of the Nation, and it is 
manifestly self-evident. 

A very eminent authority, Mr. Cooley, in his Principles of 

Constitutional Law, says: 
- The power to tax, whether by the United States or by the States, is 
to be construed in the light of, and limited by, the fact that the States 
and the Union are inseparable, and that the Constitution contemplates 
the perpetual maintenance of each with all its constitutional powers, 
unembarrassed and unimpaired by any action of the other. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Has he taken these textbook writings in con- 
nection with the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not take the textbooks alone, but I 
take the textbooks and the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. GARNER. Have there been any decisions of the Supreme 
Court directly upon the sixteenth amendment? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In a few moments I hope I will be able 
to convince the gentleman that there have been such decisions, 

Cooley argues that this equality of sovereignty will be im- 
paired or destroyed if the taxing power of either government 
is extended to or imposed upon the other, 

He says: 

The taxing power of the Federal Government does not, therefore, ex- 
tend to the means or agencies through or by the employment of which 
the States penan their essential functions, since, if these were within 
its reach, they might be embarrased, and perhaps wholly paralyzed, by 
the burdens it should impose. 

Cooley then quotes from the famous decision of McCulloch 
panman Maryland, the opinion being that of Chief Justice Mar- 


* 


“That the power to tax involves the power to destroy; that the 
power to destroy may defeat and render useless the power to create; 
hat there is a plain 8 in conferring on one government a 
ower to control the constitutional measures of another, which other, 

respect to those very measures, is declared to be supreme over that 
which exerts the control, are pro tions not to be denied.” It is true 
that taxation does not necessarily and unavoidably destroy, and that 
to carry it to the excess of destruction would be an abuse not to be 
anticipated ; but the very power would take from the States a poros 
of their intended liberty of a oe ee action within the sphere of 
th powers and would constitute to the State perpetual danger of 
embarrassment and possible annihilation. The Constitution contem- 
piena no such shackles upon State powers and by implication forbids 


em, 

The United States, therefore, can not tax a State municipal corpora- 
tion or its resources, or the salary of a State officer, or the process of 
State courts, or a railroad owned by a State, and so on. And, on the 
other hand, a State can not tax the salary or emoluments of Federal 
officers, or the bonds or other securities issued under the power to bor- 
row money on the credit of the United States, or the revenue stamps 
or Treasury notes issued by the United States, or a bank created by the 
United States as its fiscal agent, or the franchise of a corporation cre- 
ated by the United States, except with the consent of Congress, and 
80 On. 

The direct question as to whether or not it is competent for 
Congress to impose a tax upon the salary of judicial officers of 
a State was presented to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Collector against Day in Eleventh Wal- 
lace Reports, page 113. The court, in reviewing the case of 
Dobbins against the Commissioners of Erie County, where it 
was held that it was not competent for a State to tax the 
salary of an officer of the United States, and the cases of Mc- 
Culloch against Maryland and Weston against Charleston, as 
settling the principle that State governments can not lay a tax 
upon the constitutional means employed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to execute its constitutional powers, held broadly that 
the converse principle was equally sound, and consequently it 
was not competent for Congress to impose a tax upon the salary 
of a judicial officer of a State. 

In the very striking opinion of Collector against Day the court 
said, among other things, that— 

The General Government and the States, although both exist within 
the same territorial limits, are separate and distinct sovereignties, act- 
ing separately and independently of each other within their respective 
= eres. The former in its appropriate sphere is supreme, but the 

tates within the limits of their powers not granted or, in the lan- 
guage of the tenth amendment, “reserved,” are as independent of 
the General Government as that Government within its sphere is inde- 
pendent of the States. 

And if the means and instrumentalities employed by that Govern- 
ment to carry into o tion the powers granted to it are, necessarily, 
and, for the sake of self-preservation, exempt from taxation by the 
States, why are not those of the States depending upon their reserved 
powers. for like reasons, equally exempt from Federa taxation? Their 
unimpaired existence in the one case is as essential as in the other. 
It is admitted that there is no express provision in the Constitution 
that prohibits the General Government from taxing the means and 
instrumentalities of the States, nor is there any prohibiting the States 
from taxing the means and instrumentalities of that Government. In 
both cases the exemption rests upon necessary implication and is up- 
held by the great law of self-preservation, as any 8 whose 
means employed in conducting its operations, if subject to the con- 
trol of another and distinct government, can exist only at the mercy 
of that government. Of what avail are these means if another power 
may tax them at discretion? 

Mr. Chairman, it is impliedly or expressly conceded by gentle- 
men in this debate that prior to the adoption of the sixteenth 
amendment the doctrine expressed in the authorities which I 
have just read was unquestioned, and that the Congress could 
not impose an income tax upon the salaries of the officials of 
the States or on the bonds of States or the municipalities 
thereof. So prior to the amendment there can be no doubt 
that the power to tax State agencies and instrumentalities was 
not a power conferred upon Congress by the Constitution. 
Therefore I assume that if the securities, means, and agencies 
of the several States and their municipalities are now subject 
to taxation it must be that they constitute a new subject of 
taxation conferred by the sixteenth amendment. Mr. Chair- 
man, I can find no eminent authority who ever suggested that 
this was a new subject of taxation save Gov. Hughes in a mes- 
sage to the Legislature of New York when considering the adop- 
tion of this amendment. It should be remembered that Mr. 
Hughes was not making a judicial deliverance, but submitting 
to the cautionary discretion of the legislature the suggestion 
that the amendment contained a germ of destruction of the 
powers and means of the States. He was dealing with policy, 
not law. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the argument of Mr. Hughes was an- 
swered by one of the most distinguished of American jurists, 
Elihu Root; and, in my opinion, his answer was a triumphant 
refutation of the position taken by Mr. Hughes. And the Legis- 
lature of New York obviously so thought, for otherwise it is 
not conceivable that it would have adopted the amendment. 

I repeat that the section of the bill which it is proposed to 
amend is based upon the contention that the sixteenth amend- 
ment creates new subjects of taxation, and within this new 
category of subjects fall the means and agencies of the States 
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and their municipalities. This contention, I submit, has been 
uniformly denied by the Supreme Court. In the case of Brusha- 
ber versus Railway Co., 240 United States Reports, page 17, 
decided January 24, 1916, the court, after quoting the amend- 
ment, which is as follows: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the sey- 
eral States and without regard to any census or enumeration— 


Held that— 


It is clear on the face of this text [of the amendment] that it does 
not purport to confer power to levy income taxes in a generic sense 
an authority already possessed and never questioned—or to limit and 
distinguish between one kind of income taxes and another, but that the 
whole purpose of the amendment was to relieve all income taxes when 
imposed from apportionment from a consideration of the source whence 
the income was derived, 

In the case of Stanton against Mining Co., likewise found in 
240 United States Reports, page 12, decided February 21, 1916, 
the court unanimously held that— 
it was settled that the provisions of the sixteenth amendment conferred 
no new power of taxation, but simply prohibited the previous complete 
and plenary power of income taxation possessed by Congress from the 
beginning from being taken out of the category of indirect taxation, to 
which it inherently belonged, and being placed in the atep of direct 
taxation, subject to apportionment by a consideration o e sources 
from which the income was derived; that is, by testing the tax, not by 
what it was—a tax on income—but by a mistaken theory deduced from 
the origin or source of the income taxed. 

In connection with the two cases just cited, I ask the com- 
mittee to observe that the decision in each case was unanimous 
and was assented to by Mr. Justice Hughes, former governor of 
the State of New York, and therefore Mr. Hughes as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States has disagreed with 
Mr. Hughes as the chief executive of the State of New York. 
This is to his credit. 

The last adjudication I am able to find of the Supreme Court 
is the case of Peck against Lowe, decided May 20, 1918. In 
considering a phase of an income tax involved in this case, the 
court held that the sixteenth amendment— 


does not extend the taxing power to new or excepted subjects, but merely 
removes all occasion, which otherwise might exist, for an apportionment 
among the States of taxes laid on income, whether it be derived from 
one source or another. 


So, Mr. Chairman, I submit it as beyond controversy that a 
tax upon salaries or compensation of State officials or upon 
securities of States or their municipalities has been clearly held 
by the Supreme Court not to be a new tax and not affected by 
the sixteenth amendment. 

In the case of Pollock against Farmers’ Bank, known as the 
famous income-tax decision, the question was as to the consti- 
tutionality of incomes in the form of rents from real estate and 
income derived from certain personal property. The constitu- 
tionality of the tax as a tax per se was not controverted. The 
position taken by the court in that case was that such an income 
was a direct tax and therefore would have to be apportioned 
among the several States. In other words, the tax itself was 
valid, but the mode or method of laying the tax was invalid. 
Therefore the sixteenth amendment was adopted not for the 
purpose of securing new subjects of taxation but to remove 
the clumsy and slow method of apportionment of a valid tax. 
The bill under discussion involves a far different question, for 
it undertakes to impose a tax upon a new subject and upon a 
subject which the Congress of the United States has not the 
legislative power to impose. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes, I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman consider that in setting 
aside the necessity for an apportionment of the tax you extend 
the power of the Congress to levy a tax with respect to whether 
or not it was taking away the right of the States to find reve- 
nue to maintain their own governments? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If I catch the gentleman's inquiry cor- 
rectly, I answer that this amendment has not affected at all the 
powers of the States or the Nation with respect to the subject 
of taxation. It has only determined the method by which Con- 
gress must exercise its power to tax—it is wholly of a regu- 
latory character. 

To repeat, I would say that before the sixteenth amendment 
Congress could tax incomes, but it must then tax incomes by 
the method of apportionment among the States. Since the 
amendment, and by virtue of the amendment, Congress must 
tax incomes directly and hot by apportionment. Therefore, the 
amendment does not create new subjects of taxation but does 
create a new method of reaching taxable subjects, namely, by 
the method of an income tax. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not grow hysterical by reason of this 
war. The equilibrium of the National Government and the 
State governments should be preserved. The tax proposed in 
this section of the bill will, in my opinion, destroy this equi- 


librium, and will dislocate our great Federal system. I hope 
the Congress will not impose the taxes in question, and if the 
Congress does make the imposition of such taxes I believe it 
will do a futile and vain thing, because such action will be 
beyond the legislative power of Congress. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Would not the gentleman’s reasoning apply 
with exactly the same force, that the sixteenth amendment does 
not extend the taxing power along new subjects of taxation or 
any subjects forbidden by the Constitution? Would not that 
apply with equal force to including the salary of the President 
of the United States and of the judges of the Supreme Court 
and district courts of the United States? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think by reason of the distinct consti- 
tutional provisions the Congress has no authority to tax the 
compensation of the President and the Federal judges. Their 
salaries can not be reduced during their term of office. To reply 
that the reduction of these salaries by the process of taxation is 
not a reduction is an arbitrary conelusion. Moreover, I think 
it unwise and ungracious radically to reduce the salary of the 
President as proposed in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit, in conclusion, that no such exigencies 
now confront us as to warrant our departure from the Consti- 
tution or to break over the established domains of the States 
and of the Union. The States have no power to tax the agencies 
and instrumentalities of the Federal Government, and conversely 
the Federal Government upon the same principle has no power 
to tax the agencies and instrumentalities of the States. These 
several sovereignties stand upon a parity of power in this par- 
ticular. They are each within a zone sufficient for their self- 
preservation. If the State is not supreme in fixing the salaries 
and compensation of its own officers, and preserving its own 
bonds and securities from taxation by the Federal Government, 
then the State’s power is papef and nothing else. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am sorry that I was not in the Hall when the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE] made his motion and 
made his argument. I am handicapped by the fact that I came 
in only during the delivery of his closing remarks. 

I hope that the amendment of the gentleman will not prevail. 
In this national crisis, when the Committee on Ways and Means 
was confronted with the duty of preparing the revenue bill to 
raise about $8,000,000,000, the committee was of the opinion 
that if it was lawful for Federal officials and State officials 
to pay an income tax, as every other citizen of the United States 
must pay, they ought to be required to pay it. The committee 
was not without doubt as to whether or not the provision was 
constitutional. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I prefer to go on with my statement. I did not 
hear the gentleman’s argument, and I prefer to make my state- 
ment. . 

Mr. MONTAGUE. My question would not be pertinent except 
to that remark. 

Mr. CRISP. The committee had doubt, I say, as to the con- 
stitutionality of the provision requiring State officials to pay 
an income tax if their salary came within the purview of the 
law, but the committee thought that if there was any question 
about it, that question should be resolved in favor of the Gov- 
ernment, and let the gentlemen enjoying those salaries in this 
crisis, if they question it, take the matter to the courts and 
let the courts determine it. The committee could see no reason 
in justice or equity why a man drawing a salary of $10,000 or 
more from the Federal Government or from a State government 
should be immune from paying any income tax and his neighbor 
across the street, who happened to earn three or four thousand 
dollars salary out of public office, be required to pay a tax. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? > 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CRISP. I decline to yield to anyone until I get through 
with what I have to say, and then, if I can answer any ques- 
tion, I will try to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield to anyone. 

Mr. CRISP. The committee was familiar with the decisions 
of Chief Justice Marshall and the others declaring that Con- 
gress had no power to tax State instrumentalities. But that, 
gentlemen of the committee, was prior to the adoption of the 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution. I do not believe there 
ean be any question whatever about the right of the Federal 
Congress to tax the incomes of Federal officials. 
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T have no fault or complaint to make at the salaries of the 
Federal judiciary. On the contrary, J do not believe the judi- 
ciary are sufficiently paid, and I Will vote to increase their com- 
pensation. But I do not believe there should be that invidious 
distinction that because, forsooth, they hold a Federal judicial 
job with a-large salary they should be immune from income 
taxes when the other citizens of this country pay income taxes. 
I do not think there is any question but that Congress has the 
power to tax them. The Constitution as to their salaries simply 
says: 

The judges „ * shall * > © receive for thelr services a 
eber e which shall not be diminished during their continuance 
in office. 

That does not mean that they are exempt from taxes. That 
simply means that Congress by legislation shall not pass an act 
reducing their salaries. It does not exempt them or give them 
immunity from taxation. As I said before, I am_ perfectly 
willing to vote to increase their compensation. I believe the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, but I believe it is of no good to 
the body politic to have a certain class of officeholders exempt 
from taxation and the body of the people with similar salaries 
paying taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. Now as to the right of the Federal Government 
to tax State officials, that is a more serious question. 

When the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution was rati- 
fied it became, of course, a part of the Constitution. That 
amendment reads: 

The Congress shall have e ponar to lay and collect taxes on incomes 
from whatever source dert without apportionment among the several 
States and without regard to the censas or enumeration. 

Now, I know it is a debatable question, but Mr. Justice 
Hughes, who we all recognize is an eminent lawyer, when gov- 
ernor of the State of New York sent a message to the New York 
Legislature urging them not to ratify or adopt this sixteenth 
amendment, for the reason that it gave the Federal Government 
the right to tax municipal and State bonds and salaries of offi- 
cials. That was the ground on which he urged the legislature 
to refuse to ratify this amendment. 

As I stated, it is doubtful, but the courts have not passed on 
that amendment. Neither has any court said, since the six- 
teenth amendment was adopted, that it was not constitutional 
to require State officials and Federal officials to pay income 
taxes. I do not agree for one moment that if a State official pays 
an income tax it confers on Congress the power to destroy the 
State government. I grant that if Congress were to single out 
and levy a tax against the salaries of State officials it would not 
be constitutional, but I think it is very debatable, when Congress 
passes a law saying that all the citizens of the United States, 
whether officeholders of the Federal Government or officeholders 
of the State, enjoying a certain income from whatever source 
derived, shall pay a tax thereon, whether the courts will hold 
that unconstitutional, and for one I want to put it up to the 
courts. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Will not the amendment, if 
adopted, exempt Members of Congress from income taxes on 
their salaries? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not think so. I think the salaries of Mem- 
bers of Congress are clearly subject to the payment of the in- 
come tax, with or without the amendment. 

Mr. LONDON. When revenue is raised for war purposes, is 
it not raised for the purpose of enabling that very State govern- 
ment to exist? 

Mr. CRISP. I think so. And, furthermore, I will say to the 
gentleman from New York that if any gentleman enjoying a 
Federal or Stute office, with an income sufficient to come within 
the purview of this law, wants to test it in the courts, I say to 
him, Go to it! 

Mr. LONDON. But is not this revenue being raised for the 

urpose of continuing the very existence of the Government? 

Mr. CRISP. T think so. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I understood the gentleman to say that 


he was in doubt nhont the constitutionality of this provision, 
and therefore wished to put it up to the courts. 


Mr. CRISP. To try to recall exactly what I said, I think I 
said that the committee had doubts as to the constitutionality 
of it, but the committee thought in this national crisis and 
emergency they should resolve the doubt in favor of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Is it not the accepted practice and con- 
struction in every State in the Union, and is it not the un- 
broken principle of the decisions of the courts, that when you 
are in doubt about the constitutionality of a matter you shall 
not im W? j 

Mr. CRISP. I think there is splendid authority for that. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And none to the contrary. This is new 
doctrine to me. 

Mr. CRISP. Let me do the justice to my colleagues on the 
committee to say that I may not be expressing their views, and I 
assume full responsibility for the statement I have made. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman think this rests on 
the same ground as the taxation of municipal bonds? Is the 
same question inyolved here as is involved in our right to tax 
municipal bonds? 

Mr. CRISP. Absolutely. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, And we never will know whether we can 
tax them or not unless we pass this provision and leave it to the 
courts, 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman offers a substitute, whieh, 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Watsn offers the following substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. MONTAGUE: Page 8. fine 18, after the word “ service,” 
strike out ali between the parentheses in lines 18 and 24. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with much at- 
tention to the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
MontasveE], and I agree with him in the opinion that nothing 
in the sixteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, which! 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp) has cited, gives the 
Government the right to tax incomes received by State officials 
as compensation or salary. Much stress is laid upon the words 
“from whatever source derived,” but that is not the important 
phraseology in that amendment. The important phraseology is! 
“taxes on incomes,” and the amendment creates no new incomes 
or sources and makes nothing an income that was not an in- 
come before, 

We ought not to tax the incomes of State officials. We ought, 
not to tax the salary of the President of the United States or 
the salaries of the Federal judiciary. We have demands pending 
before the House at present to increase the salaries of the 
Federal judiciary from $6,000 up to 811.000 or $12,000 in some 
instances; and, of course, if we go to levying this income tax 
on them for the purpose of getting revenue you will find that 
instead of getting revenue we will increase our expenditures,’ 
because it will simply give impetus to the demand for increased 
compensation for the judiciary. The taxing of their salaries 
will be used as an excuse to increase their salaries and we will 
be urged to pay out many times more than what the tax’ 
amounts to. 

But I desire to direct the attention of the committee to one 
of the clauses of Article II of the Constitution: 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for services a com- 
pensation which shail ‘neither be increa nor diminished during the 
period for which he s have been elected, and he shall not receive 
pat et period any other emolument from the United States, or any 
0 . 

We have no right either by taxation or by direction or in- 
direction under that provision of the Constitution to increase 
or diminish the salary of the President. Under the schedule 
laid out in this bill he would be taxed 42 per cent on his salary. 
But no matter what the rate of taxation is it diminishes the 
salary of the President of the United States. Oh, gentlemen 
say let the people who are involved go to the court and have the 
question raised. That is an unfair and cowardly way to handle 
this matter. These people who are performing the service are 
supposed to receive adequate salaries and compensation. If 
you want to pass an act permitting the President of the United 
States to serve without compensation, or judges to serve without 
compensation, why, pass that sort of a statute. But it is de- 
cidedly unfair to say that while the committee, or a member of 
it, may be doubtful as to the constitutionality of a provision, 
nevertheless because we are attempting to raise needed revenue 
we will put it up to the men we are secking to tax, even though 
doubtful as to its constitutionality. 

Mr, CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Does the gentleman contend that a provision 
requiring Federal officials to pay the income tax the same as all 
other persons is reducing their compensation within the meaning 
of the constitutional provision? 

Mr. WALSH. I certainly do, as applied to the President and 
the judiciary. 

Mr. CRISP. I differ with the gentleman; I have no doubt as 
to the constitutionality of the provision. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will tell me how you can tax 
the income which the President of the United States derives as 
compensation without diminishing his compensation, I should 
like to have him demonstrate it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What was the purpose of putting that clause 
into the Constitution relative to the President's salary? 

Mr. WALSH. I assume the purpose of it was so that the 
President’s salary should be a certain fixed and definite sum 
that could ot be tampered with while he held office. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is not the theory in the constitutional 
debates. The debates show clearly that the purpose was that 
Congress might not punish or reward. Now, can it be said that 
Congress is punishing or rewarding when it makes a rule that 
applies universally to the citizenship, including the President 
of the United States? 

Mr. WALSH. On that theory I submit that if we should be 
pushed to a rate of taxation whereby, instead of the amount in 
that bracket being, say, 20 per cent, it was 90 per cent upon the 
salary of that official, it certainly would be a punishment, and 
it is a diminution of the compensation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman misses the point; it is a 
diminishing of the compensation in an indirect sense, but is it 
such a diminution as the framers of the Constitution had in 
mind which would be special to the person? 

Mr. WALSH. It is not a direct decreasing of his compensa- 
tion, but it results in the decreasing of his compensation, and 
it Is an indirect attempt to reduce it. We ought not to step in 
and say to State officials, to legislators, or to the judges, or to 
the municipal officers, that we will tax them, but do not intend 
to decrease their compensation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is a provision of law that Congress 
can not change the salaries during the term for which Members 
are elected, and they are subject to taxes under this law. Con- 
gress, by the passage of this act, is not changing the compensa- 
tion to be received by the President. We have not changed the 
salary at all; but if he receives it, we will put him In the class 
of the common citizenship and tax him like all other people, and 
he ought to be taxed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman's reasoning would be better 
if his premises were sound. ‘There is no provision against a 
change of salary of a Member of Congress. 

Mr. FORDNEY. During the time for which he is elected? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Perhaps I am wrong. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no such provision as to Members of 
Congress. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I want to ask the gentleman 
this question: After the President receives his salary it would 
be subject to taxation under the tax laws of the District, would 
it not, or under the tax laws wherever he lived? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. It seems to me that after an 
officer receives his salary and has acquired the property it could 
be taxed. 

Mr. WALSH. An income tax by the State? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. No; personal-property tax, or 
any kind of a State tax. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. A bank balance, for instance. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I assume that that may be so. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. That would diminish his income 
just the same as imposing an income tax on his salary. I do 

not think the gentleman would say that that was a diminution of 
the salary prohibited, and yet it does diminish the salary just 
the same as an income tax diminishes it. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, in the one case 
you are taxing property; in this case it is a tax on his income. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The gentleman makes this dis- 
tinction and bases it on the ground that they can not diminish 
=e President’s salary, but they do diminish it when they tax him 
ocally. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
an interruption for me to ask a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Do you not forget that you 
are discussing limitations in the Constitution as to the power 
of Congress? What has that to do with the question of local 
taxation? It says that Congress shall not do this thing. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Congress has the power to im- 
pose local taxes on a bank balance on the President’s salary 
when he puts it in the bank; that is within our power to do in 
the District of Columbia. I do not think anyone ever thought 
to raise the question that we were prevented by the Constitution 
from imposing that tax upon the ground that it diminished 
his salary. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman go further and contend 
that Congress would have the power to impose a tax upon a bank 
balance in the State of Illinois? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. If that is where the officeholder 
made his tax returns to the State. 

Mr. WALSH. I mean as personal property—a bank balance 
as personal property. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Certainly not. The Federal Gov- 
ernment could not do that, or never has attempted to do it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man permit a suggestion? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is perhaps nak quite so 
fundamental as some of the things the gentleman is discussing, 
and yet it is extremely important, it seems to me, and that is 
that the imposition of this tax upon the Federal judges certainly. 
places them in a very peculiar situation, they being the people 
who must pass upon the constitutionality of the act, and every 
Federal judge in the United States is substantially disqualified 
by reason of his personal interest. 

Mr. WALSH. I think that is very true with reference to the 
judiciary, but I do not know, and I have not heard it stated, 
the amount of money it is estimated will be received from this 
sort of taxation. > 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, I 
can answer the gentleman. According to the Treasury estimates, 
it will bring in between four and a half and five million dollars. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, if that be true, I do not belicve that for 
that comparatively insignificant amount of money we ought to 
undertake this class of taxation, but we should see to it {hat some 
of the other schedules are revised and increased or new sched- 
ules added. 

Mr. CRISP. I do not want to have any question as to what I 
mean by that statement. It is estimated by the Treasury offi- 
cials that from the taxing of the salaries of the Federal and 
State officials between four and a half and five million dollars 
will be derived in revenue. That does not, of course, include 
anything that might come in from taxation of municipal and 
State bonds. 

Mr. WALSH. That is another question; but my amendment 
goes to striking out the language within the parentheses, which 
affects the compensations or salaries of the President of the 
United States and Federal judges and State and municipal 
officials. 

Mr. CRISP. The Treasury experts estimate that will yield 
between four and a half and five million dollars. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the suggestion that we should 
put this up to some official to contest it before the courts, I 
think, will not keep it out of the courts, and it ought not to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that this paragraph ought to remain intact. I do not see why 
the test should not be made. It is an anomalous condition that 
a Federal officeholder receiving $7,500 a year shall be taxed 
upon that, and a State and county or municipal officeholder, 
living across the street and receiving as high as $17,500 a year, 
shall not be taxed. As a matter of principle in time if war it 
does not seem cowardly, as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
suggests, to undertake to reach that $17,500 man when the 87.500 
man has to pay. What is there in the proposition as presented 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] except, in 
effect, to relieve from taxation those who are already fortunate 
enough to hold jobs in the county, State, or municipal service? 
The gentleman from Virginia | Mr. Monracve], who is an astute 
lawyer, along with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsu], raised the constitutional question, Which, from a lay- 
man’s point of view at least, seems to be answered by the six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not wish the gentleman to infer that 
T desire to relieve anybody from taxation. My purpose is only 
that the United States shall be confined within its constitu- 
tional powers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understood the gentleman’s 
argument thoroughly, and think the gentleman has been an- 
swered by an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which gives Congress power to levy taxes upon income 
from “ whatever source derived.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the gentleman recall that in the 
case of Collector against Day, where the United States under- 
took to tax the salary of a State official, the court held it uncon- 
stitutional? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not familiar with that 
particular case. I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That was before the sixteenth amendment. 
Now, here is a decision after the sixteenth amendment, which 
says that no new subjects of taxation are contemplated, but 
that in so far as respects the power of laying income taxes the 
Constitution is now as it was before the acceptance of that 
amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can answer the gentleman’s 
suggestion only by quoting the sixteenth amendment, which dis- 
tinguished lawyers with whom I have discussed this matter 
agree covers the right of Congress now to levy taxes on State, 
county, and municipal officials. Let us read that amendment. 

Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes on incomes from 
whatever source derived without apportionment among the several 
States and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And will the gentleman permit me to read 
the decision of the Supreme Court passed on May 10 of this 
year which says that the taxing power was not extended to 
new or excepted subjects by provisions of the United States 
Constitution, sixteenth amendment, giving Congress the power 
to levy income taxes, but that such amendment merely removed 
all occasion, which otherwise might exist, for an apportion- 
ment among the States of taxes laid on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can only recur to the amend- 
ment which is now a part of the Constitution, the purpose of 
which unquestionably, by reason of previous decisions of the 
Supreme Court, was to give Congress the power to levy taxes 
upon incomes. But dealing with the principle involved, that 
of taxing one man and exempting another man, why should 
such a hullabaloo have been raised throughout this country con- 
cerning the tax on Congressmen’s salaries if the people had not 
understood that taxes should be equitable and uniform? The 
returns show that Members of Congress were probably the only 
100 per cent taxpayers in any one of the oceupations of the 
United States reported upon by the Treasury Department, yet be- 
cause some one raised the question the country went wild over 
the suggestion that Congress had made a preference in its own 
favor. But nothing was said about the preference given to 
those who did not hold Federal offices and who are fortunate 
enough to hold offices in a State, in a county, or in a munici- 
pality. What did the returns show? 

The other day in general debate I quoted from the Treasury 
Department statistics with regard to certain specified incomes 
showing that taxes were not generally collected from all the 
people of the United States, and in that showing I referred to 
the public service, civilian service, those employed under the 
auspices of the State, county, or municipality. I quoted the 
Treasury statistics. Now, I am glad to recur to those statis- 
tics, because some gentlemen thought I was referring particu- 
larly to the farmer, although that reference was only an in- 
cident to the general tax scheme. These statistics show that 
of public servants those who hold jobs under State, county, or 
municipality, there were 382,138, according to the census of 1910. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 3 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Three hundred and eighty-two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-eight employees of State, 
county, and municipality, and of that number only 2,992, or 
seventy-eight one-hundredths of 1 per cent made any income-tax 
return at all. Only seventy-eight one-hundredths of 1 per cent 
of State, county, and municipal officeholders reported upon such 
incomes as they had exceeding their salaries. It seemed to 
me as unequal then as it does now. I can not understand why, 


in these war times, the mayor of a great city drawing 825.000 
per annum or a city solicitor drawing $8,000 or $10,000 per an- 
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num should, when the Federal taxgatherer comes around to get 
money to prosecute the war, be able to say, “You can not 
touch me; I fall behind the Constitution. I am not to pay be- 
cause I hold a job under the State, the county, or the munici- 
pality.” I do not understand why, when there is a demand 
for money to prosecute this war, and the tax collector goes up 
to the governor of a great State, highly honored »y the people, 
and says, We would like a contribution for this war,” he, too, 
should fall behind the Constitution and the State job. The fel- 
low who holds a Federal office contributes to the financial bur- 
den of conducting this war. Why not the other officeholders? 
It seems inconsistent, gentlemen, to exact an income tax from 
farmers, merchants, manufacturers, and others and then say to 
the 382,000 men in the United States who are fortunate enough 
to hold civil places that they need not contribute to the expenses 
of war. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE] and those who view this matter as he 
does present with great force the constitutional objections to 
this tax. Not long ago we passed the selective-draft bill. 
and out in various sections of the United States legal minds 
presented with great force their objection to the selective-draft 
bill upon the theory that it imposed an involuntary servitude 
upon some unwilling citizens of the United States. They car- 
ried that question through to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the court decided that question as it ought to have 
been decided and as we all know it ought to have been decided. 
The real fight for the Constitution of the United States is being 
carried on to-day along the old Hindenburg line in northern 
France. The real fight for the Constitution of the United 
States, the fight that means something, is being made by our 
brave boys there as they face to-day the great guns firing at 
them from the ancient citadel of Metz. That is where the real 
fight is being made, and the real fight for the States and their 
rights is being made there, and the real fight of those citizens 
who draw salaries from the States is being made there. We are 
simply providing here in this bill for a war fund, and I have 
little sympathy-with these hair-splitting discussions as to ques- 
tions of constitutionality on this floor when the Nation’s life is 
in peril. There will be enough objections to these taxes through- 
out the country; already a wave of objection to these high taxes 
is being started that will go higher and higher if you exempt 
citizens of the United States from this tax. It is a serious 
matter for a citizen of the United States to stand upon his con- 
stitutional rights and say, “I am mayor of a city. I draw a 
salary of $15,000 a year,” or, “I am the treasurer of a State 
and my salary and my commissions amount, perhaps, to $50,000 
a year.” 1 understand there are even officials of some of our 
great cities who draw much higher salaries than this, and are 
they to say, “ You can not destroy my city by taxing its officers. 
You have no right to destroy my city by taxing its officers.” 
Great God, who is trying to destroy any city or any State by 
imposing these taxes! We propose to expend every two weeks 
during the next 12 months the sum of a billion dollars in money, 
and we have got to tax the people of the United States to get it, 
and we ought to tax them all equally. I would like to see the 
man, the official of a State or a city, who will have the courage 
to stand up and in effect say to his neighbors, “ You are being 
taxed; a large portion of your Income is being taken from you; 
you have elected me to this office, or the official you have 
elected has appointed me, and therefore my salary can not be 
touched; no matter what happens to me, I propose to go to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and have them say that my 
salary shall remain intact.“ We have exempted those officials 
in all the tax bills until the present time, and every man in this 
House, every Member on the floor, knows the result. 

People who are being taxed are protesting from one end of 
this country to the other against omission of these citizens, who 
hold these luerntive positions, from taxes. They ought to be 
taxed; the ordinary rules which apply to the construction of 
statutes of this character in times of peace are not going to 
receive much sympathy in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. And it is our duty, as I see it, to leave this section as it 
is and to see that in this broad land no man can stand back of 
the Constitution and be a shirker and avoid paying taxes. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, we travel far 
afield in our discussions of questions in committee, and it may 
be well to invite the attention of the committee back to what is 
the real question involved in the motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Montacve]. We have ranged into a discussion 
as to whether the President should be taxed and whether the 
judges should be taxed and whether municipal bonds should be 
taxed, but all of those subjects are covered by other portions of 
this measure. The only point raised by the gentleman from 
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Virginia is by a motion to strike out the words “ of any State,” 
which limits this debate to the question, Ought Congress to tax 
the employees of a State or any subdivisions thereof under the 
form of raising revenue? 

Mr. CRISP. If the gentleman will permit, I suppose he wants 
to be accurate. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu] bas offered an amendment to strike out the whole propo- 
sition. A 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Georgia 
is quite right, and I thank him for the correction. My mind was 
absorbed in following the motion of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. MontacueE]. I rise to speak in reference to it. It is 
that the words “of any State“ ought to be stricken out of this 
bill. It is not good argument to talk about who is fighting the 
fight of the Republic in answering a legal proposition like this. 
It is not good argument to appeal to prejudice and say that A 
gets a salary of $7,500 under a Federal office and B gets a salary 
of $17,500 under a State office, and that the former pays a tax 
and the latter does not. There is no use of becoming hysterical 
about waves of criticism flowing over this country. All that 
a Congressman has to do when considering a question of this 
kind is to endeavor to ascertain what is right, and let criticism 
take its course. 

The question here is, What is right with reference to this 
amendment? It is not a question of raising a paltry sum of 
money. It involves a yital principle in the government of our 
country. It is a fundamental question and affects legislation in 
a most serious manner. I beg to recall to the gentleman that 
we are sworn to obey the Constitution. We have no right to 
shift the exercise of the first judgment away from ourselves. 
This body is a court in the sense that it must for itself pass upon 
every question of constitutionality that is raised, and that we 
must not in a cowardly fashion shrink from that duty. It may 
be more popular to say that we are going to tax the salaries of 
everybody. Let us be true to what we have pledged ourselves, 
and stand by the fundamental principles established for the 
government of our country and our Nation. We ought not even 
in the hysteria of war times to trample them under foot. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I decline to be interrupted. 

The language of the gentleman from Virginia clearly marks 
out the accurate interpretation of the sixteenth amendment of the 
Constitution. No new powers of taxation have been conferred by 
it, says the Supreme Court. We must inquire what was the evil 
intended to be cured when this amendment was adopted, and 
then see what is the remedy that has been applied. The evil 
that was sought to be overcome was the difficulty of making 
these taxes on incomes without an apportionment among the 
several States. The legislatures of the States in ratifying this 
amendment to the Constitution came back with the answer, “ We 
will remove that difficulty,” and the reading of the amendment 
shows that that was the difficulty that was to be removed. But 
they did not come back and say by ambiguous language that “we 
have surrendered the sovereignty of a State.” This means the 
surrender of the sovereignty of a State if pursued to its final 
conclusion. They simply said that “ Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever sources de- 
rived’ without ”—and that is the gist of the amendment—* with- 
out apportionment among the several States and without regard 
to any census or any enumeration.” 

It will take a powerful argument to convince a court passing 
upon a question like that that in this harmless phraseology it 
was ever intended that the sovereign right of the State should 
be put down and destroyed and a power conferred that never 
before had been exercised or never was thought of as one that 
could be exercised. The amendment simply means this and 
nothing more. Prior to this amendment it was unconstitutional 
to levy taxes upon the salaries of State officials. This amend- 
ment simply says income taxes may be now laid without appor- 
tionment among the several States, but it never increased the 
subjects of taxation or said that you could tax the officials of a 
State, which had been declared to be an unconstitutional exercise 
of power before this amendment was passed. 

Now, one word with reference to the question of the Presi- 
dent’s salary and the judicial salaries. There is no provision in 
the Constitution of the United States affecting salaries other 
than those of the President and the judges of our courts. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gannerr] touched the sciatic 
nerve of that situation when he addressed the question to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa]. I am not here to 


advocate that the passage of this bill would be a diminution of 
the salary of the President or the salary of the judges, within 
the meaning of the constitutional prohibition, for I can not argue 
on that side of that question. But I would strike out the tax 
upon the President and upon the judges upon a higher ground 


even than that. It would be upon the ethical ground that we have 
no right to put a clause in this bill which practically debars the 
judges from passing upon it, for they are interested parties; 
and likewise the President of the United States who must, in 
the exercise of his power to veto in acting upon this bill, be also 
an interested party. I say we ought to preserve the old land- 
marks and, as we have heretofore done, exclude the President 
of the United States and the judges of the courts from the laying 
or we levying of an income tax upon their salaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 


ribs CANNON, How much more time would the gentleman 
e? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Three minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time may be extended for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 5 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The real question with ref- 
erence, therefore, to the salaries of these high officials is not, 
in my judgment, so much the constitutional question as it is a 
question of ethical right for us to put these people, who must 
sit in judgment upon this bill, who are the judges, in a position 
where they will no longer be disinterested actors upon it. That 
is the question that appeals to me. ‘ 

Now, one more word with regard to the States. The question 

regarding the striking out of the words “any State” is funda- 
mental. It is a basis that we should not depart from. It is 
innovating in legislation in a most dangerous fashion to depart 
from that basis, and it does put upon the officeholder what my 
friend from Massachusetts calls a cowardly condition. You are 
going to force him, in order to defend his legal rights in time 
of war, to go into a court of justice and claim his legal rights 
when the danger of the mad cry that goes up everywhere pre- 
vents the operation of fair play and the statement would be 
made, “ He is a slacker to defend himself against the payment 
of a tax on that salary.” If we believe it is right, levy the tax, 
But if we as men believe it is wrong, let us refuse to levy 
the tax.. 
- The question of taxing municipal bonds comes largely under 
this same question which is raised by the effort to tax the 
salaries of individuals in the service of the respective States. 
If you can tax the municipal bonds of a State, you may deprive 
it of the power to exist. You can destroy the autonomy of the 
States by taxation. The man wil! have a wild theory to sus- 
tain who will ever endeavor to maintain the proposition that the 
sixteenth amendment was intended to clothe the Congress with 
the power to disintegrate and to destroy statehood in the 
Nation and put it in the power of Congress to wipe out the 
lines that were so carefully marked by our fathers as tending 
to preserve the welfare of this country and make this simply 
a centralized power, with everything in Washington, and with 
no reserved rights or duties in the States themselves. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, if the State and Federal 
Governments may each tax the official salaries and bonds of the 
other, they may mutually destroy each other. It was in view 
of that situation that the courts have held that such taxes are 
unconstitutional and fundamentally out of harmony with our 
system of government and can not be laid. That was the reason 
for that line of decisions. 

No such difficulty applies to incomes derived from salaries or 
from interest on bonds which are not taxed as such. I have no 
doubt that a Federal income tax directed specifically to the 
salary of a State official would be void as unconstitutional. I 
have no doubt that if the Federal Government should undertake 
to lay a tax specifically upon interest derived from State bonds, 
it would be unconstitutional. But the distinction must be made 
between such taxes as those I have mentioned and a tax laid 
equally upon all sources of income without an exemption in 
favor of interest on State bonds and salaries of State officials. 

Now, that is the very heart of the question under discussion. 
The proposition advocated by the amendments is to so change 
this bill as to afford an exemption to State officials. That is 
this proposition. The other side of the proposition is to levy a 
tax upon all incomes without any exemption. It is not spe- 
cifically aimed at interest on State bonds. Nor is it aimed at 
the salaries of State officials. But it is aimed at all incomes, 
from whatever source. It is merely a way of fixing the amount 
that each citizen, without regard to his occupation or the source 
of his income, shall pay toward the support of the Government. 
I do not think if I argued the point for an hour I could express 
myself inore clearly upon it. 

Just one thing more. With reference to the argument of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] as to the ethical 
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question. He begs that we do not put up to our courts the legal 
question to decide whether they shall pay their part toward 
carrying on this war. Why, the same ethical question, I will 
say to him, is put up to every Member of Congress. Why should 
the courts of the land be exempt from passing upon such a delt- 
cate question when we here in this House must pass upon it 
in connection with our own incomes and say what part we shall 
do toward paying for the war? I have no sympathy with the 
suggestion made by the gentleman, that a sense of delicacy on 
our part should cause us to put aside from the Supreme Court 
of the United States the responsibility of saying that they shall 
or not be exempt from this tax, whereas we who pass this law 
say that we shall not be exempt. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would not rise to take part 
in this debate qn the constitutional question were it not for the 
fact that the Supreme Court of Wisconsin has passed upon al- 
most this identical question in construing a similar clause of 
the State constitution which forbade the compensation of any 
public officer being increased or diminished during his term, as 
to the effect of the income-tax law passed under a later con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The case is State ex rel. Wickham v. Tygaard (159 Wis. Re- 
ports, 396), decided January 12, 1915. There a circuit judge 
contested the right to include under the State income tax his 
salary as judge, where his term had begun prior to the enactment 
of the income-tax amendment. There was a provision in the 
original constitution forbidding the legislature from reducing 
or increasing the compensation of any public official during his 
term of office. In 1908 an amendment to the State constitution 
was adopted which authorized the levy of income taxes in the 
following language: 

Taxes may also be imposed upon incomes, 
which taxes may . and pro; 
tions may be provided. 

The State supreme court, in a decision rendered by Mr. Justice 
Barnes, an eminent jurist, who has since resigned from the 
State supreme court to take the position of general counsel of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., held that the ques- 
tion was largely one of construction, and that the two clauses 
must be taken together. And in passing upon it the court up 
held the right of the State to levy the income tax upon the sala- 
ries of public officials, even though that tax diminished in effect 
the salaries of those officials. 

Mr. Justice Barnes, at page 402, says: 

We construe the amendment as authorizing the legislature to tax 
incomes in any case where the power rests in the State to impose such 
a tax. It would not be contended that the Constitution might not be 
amended so as to abrogate section 26 of Article IV entirely. Neither 
would it be contended, if the amendment of 1908 had in express terms 
stated that salaries of public officers should be subject to an income 
tax, that so much of section 26 of Article IV as prohibited the levy of 
such tax would not be abrogated, assuming that it did prohibit’ the 
imposition of a tax on salaries of public officers. The real question is 
one of construction involving the comprehensiveness of the 1908 amend- 


rivileges, and occupations, 
ve, and reasonable exemp- 


ment. The language is broad and sweeping, making and 5 no 
exception. Both constitutional provisions are somewhat general in 
their nature. As applied to the right to tax incomes of State officer: 


section 26 of Article IV is no more specific than is the amendment o 
1908. Hardly as much so. The latter says taxes may be “ imposed on 
incomes." e perceive very little room for construction, and if a 
doubtful question were involved it should not be resolved against the 
exercise of the taxing power of the State. 

So with the National Goverument, under Article XVI, Con- 
gress by amendment to the Constitution is authorized to levy 
taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived, without ap- 
portionment among the several States. Here also it is a ques- 
tion of construction, whether this amendment supersedes the 
restriction in the original Constitution that the salary of the 
President shall neither be increased or diminished or that the 
salary of judges shall not be diminished during their terms of 
ofice. 

If the sixteenth amendment is to receive a narrow construc- 
tion, that merely lifts the power ban of apportioning such in- 
come taxes, then the authority to include such salaries is most 
questionable. But if full effect is given to the words “from 
whatever source derived,” this being a general provision and 
later in its enactment, it would supersede the earlier and author- 
ize the levy on such salaries, 

T have greater doubt on the question suggested by the amend- 
ment the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Monracue], as it in- 
volves the power of the National Government to affect directly 
the instrumentality of the States. Again the question arises, 


What is the full purport of the sixteenth amendment? 

And in that very decision the question arose of the delicacy 
of submitting to the justices, as advanced by the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], the duty of pass- 
ing upon a question that would affect their own salaries, and 
the Supreme Court dismisses that by saying that any number of 
times questions come up as to the constitutionality of legisla- 


tion affecting the taxation of property, the taxation of insur- 
ance policies, and the like, in which the individual Members 
are in a way Interested by reason of being owners of property 
or holders of insurance, and yet they assume the duty of pass- 
ing upon those questions. And it is never considered that such 
remote interest would be a bar to the justices passing upon the 
pices ape ad of the question because of their financial in- 
erest. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman say that a judge of the 
United States Court, in passing upon the question as to whether 
his salary was subject to taxation under this income-tax law 
would be passing upon a question in which he had a “remote” 
interest? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No more than in the case cited by Justice 
Barnes in the Wisconsin Supreme Court, that a question relat- 
ing to the taxation of property in general would not disqualify 
him from passing upon it. It was not such a disqualifying in- 
terest as made the judges of that court shirk the responsibility, 
of their position. 

Mr. WALSH. But in this case it is a specific levy upon a 
specific schedule of taxation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And in the very question that was up for 
decision before the Wisconsin Supreme Court the question was 
whether the income-tax law that applied to the salaries of cir- 
cuit judges and supreme court judges removed the question from 
the range of their passing upon it because they had a direct in- 
terest, and the supreme court said in that decision that they 
assumed the responsibility which they owed to the public to 
pass upon that question. And I want to call the attention of the 
member of the Judiciary Committee [Mr. Warsu!] to this 
decision. I grant that the phraseology of the income-tax pro- 
vislon of Wisconsin is different from the amendment to the 
United States Constitution under Article XVI, but the decision 
cited by the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MoN- 
TAGUE] in the case of Peck against Lowe, decided May 20 
last, does not stand on all fours in prohibiting this Congress 
from levying an income tax on the salaries of public officials, 
certainly not those of the National Government, because in that 
very decision the Supreme Court said that the sixteenth. amend- 
ment, although referred to in argument, has no real bearing 
and may be put out of view, showing conclusively that the 
Supreme Court did not intend to pass upon the question as to 
the relative construction of the proposal of taxing salaries of 
judges or public officials in construing the income-tax provi- 
sion of the sixteenth amendment with that provision of the 
original Constitution which forbade the changing of the salary 
of a justice of the courts of the United States or the salary of 
the President during his term of office. This question has not 
been put up to the Supreme Court for decision. 

Since war was declared we have heard much as to the war 
powers of Congress. We know that the Constitution has been 
stretched almost to the breaking point to justify some of the 
legislation that has been passed by Congress, and we expect 
the Supreme Court to uphold, as the Supreme Court has upheld, 
legislation of that kind, because we are at war and because it 
was construed as being part of the war powers of Congress. 

Now, in view of this decision, where the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin passed upon almost this identical question, can we 
not say that there is warrant for legislative action in believing 
this authority constitutional, and in submitting this question 
to the Supreme Court to determine whether we have authority 
under the sixteenth amendment to levy a tax on the incomes of 
Federal and State officials, as we are levying taxes indis- 
criminately upon all officials, whether private or public? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the substitute of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] ought to be defeated. 
In my judgment, the committee have taken the only wise course 
that could be taken, in view of the doubt which must exist as 
to the power of Congress upon this subject. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu] proposes to strike out everything in parentheses, be- 
ginning in line 18 on page 8 and extend to the end of the paren- 
theses, on line 24, page 8. The words are: 

(Including in the case of the President of the United States, the 
judges of the Supreme and inferior courts of the United States, and 
all other officers and employees, whether elected or appointed, of the 
United States, or of any State, Alaska, Hawaii, or any political sub- 
division 3 or the District of Columbia, the compensation received 
as such, 

The amendment embraces three propositions, with three dif- 
ferent degrees of constitutional questions. In the first place, it 
embraces the salary of the President of the United States and 
the salaries of the Federal judiciaries. The Federal Constitu- 
tion covers those cases by providing that the salary of the 
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President shall neither be increased nor diminished during his 
term of office. and that the salaries of the Federal judiciary 
shall not be diminished during their term of office. 

Apparently the first time that it was attempted to tax the 
salaries of the United States judiciary was in the act of 1864. 
No decision was rendered upon that act; but that act, as I un- 
derstand, provided for no exception in favor of the Federal 
judiciary. 7 

Black on Income Taxes, section 205, says: 

The income-tax laws enacted ay Congress aum the period of the 
Civil War contain no such exception, but the justices of the Supreme 
Court, through Chief Justice Taney, addressed a communication to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, declar ng their conviction that their sal- 
aries were not legally subject to the tax. Thereupon the Attorney 
General, to whom the communication had been referred, gave an elab- 
orate opinion, advising the Secretary of the Treasury that the income 
tax could not lawfully be assessed upon and collected from the salaries 
of those judicial officers of the United States who were in office at the 
time of the enactment of the act imposing the tax. 

So that it was upon the opinion of the Attorney General, 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, that the actual omis- 
sion was made, and apparently no decision has been rendered 
by any court upon the subject, whether a tax upon the salary 
of the Federal judiciary reduces or diminshes that salary 
within the meaning of the Federal Constitution. 

Now, I am inclined to agree with the interpretation of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey] that the object of 
this provision in the case of the President of the United States 
and of the Federal judiciary was to prevent Congress from 
either rewarding or punishing the President, or punishing the 
Federal judiciary, by the enactment of special legislation 
directed against them to reduce their salaries during their con- 
tinuance in office. That was a very familiar practice of par- 
liament, and was undoubtedly in the minds of the framers of 
our Constitution at the time the Constitution was framed. So 
far as we are able to ascertain it was not designed to exempt 
these officials from the ordinary burdens that they would bear 
as citizens of the Republic. I am inclined to think that the 
Federal Supreme Court will hold eventually that any burden 
which is common to the citizens of the Republic in a like situa- 
tion must be borne by the Federal judiciary and by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, notwithstanding these protecting 
clauses of the Federal Constitution. The only thing that Con- 
gress is forbidden to do is to single out the President for reward 
or punishment during his continuance in office, or to single out 
the Federal judges for punishment during their continuance in 
office. 

Now, that presents so doubtful a question that in my mind it 
ought to defeat the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. As to the question of power to tax the State, a 
stronger constitutional doubt exists. That is the amendment 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moxradunl. My reeollec- 
tion is—I have not the case before me—that the case of Mc- 
Culloch against Maryland, in which Chief Justice Marshall de- 
livered the celebrated opinion, was a case where the officials of 

‘the city of Baltimore sought to levy a tax against the United 

States bank. It was held that notwithstanding the failure of 
the Constitution to expressly exempt the instrumentalities of 
the State from Federal taxation that neither the State nor the 
Federal Government could tax the instrumentalities of the 
other; that it was interwoven with the whole scheme of political 
control in this country that the two sovereigns were of equal 
power, each within its sphere, and neither one could invade the 
sphere of the other, and neither one could lay the hand of taxa- 
tion on the activities of the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. That broad principle that neither under the 
guise of taxation nor under the guise of regulation can either 
one of the sovereigns invade the field of activity or instrumen- 
talities of the other, if that be confirmed again it will do all 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia seeks. 

But the intervening fact now is that the sixteenth amendment 
provides that incomes may be taxed by the Federal Government 
from whatever source derived. Those words “from whatever 
source derived” introduce a legal element which was not 
present at the time this long line of decisions was made, not 
when the McCulloch against Maryland case was decided, nor 
in the eases that followed that leading case. 

‘Therefore a new legal element has come into existence which 
ought to be affirmatively und authoritatively decided by the 
court. 


As to the third proposition embraced in the gentleman’s 
amendment, to exempt officials of the territory of the United 
States, he has absolutely no justification. His amendment on 
two grounds at least is unsound. On the whole proposition the 
committee has chosen in this hour of the Nation’s need the only 
wise and proper course, and that is to tax all that we reason- 
ably have the right to tax, and if there be exemptions in the 
Constitution of the United States let an authoritative decision 
be rendered on those exemptions. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. WALSH In reference to the gentleman’s concluding 
statement there is nothing left to tax that is exempted by the 
Constitution. I want to ask the gentleman a question. As I 
understand, the Supreme Court in 1862 or 1863 directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the revenue law at that time could not tax 
their salaries, and it was subsequent to that in a communica- 
tion the Attorney General advised the Treasury Department 
that they were not subject to taxation. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman imagine how the Supreme 
Court would have decided that question if it had been presented 
to it squarely? 

Mr. BORLAND. I can. The membership of that court, I be- 
here, would have decided that they were not subject to taxa- 

on. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that if we de- 
crease the salary of the President and do not do it to punish 
him that we can do it legally? 

Mr. BORLAND. I am inclined to think that any law Con- 
gress passes which places an income tax or any other form of 
tax applying universally to all citizens of the United States is 
constitutional, and that in order to come within the constitu- 
tional inhibition it must be a law applying to the President of 
the United States, singling him out. 

Mr. WALSH. And this does. 

Mr. BORLAND. No; it applies to incomes, and it says. in- 
cluding the income of these officials. It applies to all the cit- 
izens of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. But he is the only President. 

Mr. BORLAND. It applies to every citizen of the United 
States; it is neither a reward nor a punishment. Suppose we 
should pass a law saying that the President of the United 
States shall pay an income tax of $24,700. Then, after he was 
out of office and a new President came in, we passed another 
law repealing that tax. Have we increased the emoluments of 
the President of the United States by the sum of $24,700? No; 
it is neither an increase nor a diminution in the terms of the 
Constitution, 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman does not consider an income 
tax in so far as it allows the gencral taxing of incomes affects 
the prior provision of the Constitution about reducing salaries, 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not; I think the prior opinion was not 
well considered. 

Mr. DENISON. I am not talking about the prior opinion, 
but the prior provision of the Constitution, 

Mr. BORLAND. The opinion of Chief Justice Tawney was 
not a judicial opinion, and it might have been otherwise if it 
was. I think, however, there is grave doubt about the power to 
tax the instrumentalities of a State. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I will agree with the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Monracvur] in what he said and all 
that he said touching the constitutional power to enact this legis- 
Iation in this provision of the bill. I agree substantially and 
heartily with what the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GrauaM] said. In the short time I have to speak about this 
amendment and the provisions of the bill, I shall talk. perhaps, 
more about the policy than I shall about the power. 

1 believe that we are without power under the Constitution 
to decrease or increase the salary of the President of the United 
States during his term; and while it may be that he would sign 
the bill with that in it, and while it might be possible that he 
would donate from his Salary an amount equal to the tax. if we 
did not subject him te the tax—and no doubt he does have many 
donations to make—yet what is the sense of reducing the salary 
of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy when he is 
taxed now more severely than any other President ever was 
taxed except in time of war. It is just peanut politics, in my 


judgment, and flying in the face of the express provision in 
the Constitution that the salary of the President and the Federal 
t judges shall not be decreased during their term of office, 


if 
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you can tax to take one dollar you can tax to take évery cent. 
If you can decrease the President’s salary in substance by ap- 
plying the so-called income-tax provision, then you can take it 
all. Gentlemen will recall that at the time of the whisky re- 
bellion, when Washington had to intervene and put it down and 
enforce the law, there were propositions made to impeach the 
President and the judges deciding the case, and to take their 
salary, and all that kind of thing. That is a coordinate branch 
of the Government and this is a coordinate branch of the Goy- 
ernment, and one or the other or the two together coordinate 
branches have not the power, in my judgment, or the right, and 
if they had it would not be decent, from my standpoint, to exer- 
cise it to destroy the other coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, the courts, So much for that. 

It is said that nobody is as cowardly as one Member of Con- 
gress except two Members of Congress, To a certain degree 
that is true, and I include myself, so that I am not criticizing 
any Representative on the floor of this House without taking 
my due share of criticism. We are very touchy from the popu- 
lar standpoint. Gentlemen will recall, when we were considering 
the draft bill a short time ago, that in Committee.of the Whole 
we adopted an amendment to subject Members of Congress to 
the draft. It went through. We adjourned and got our heads 
a little clear overnight, and we concluded that perhaps we 
could survive the attacks that the demagogues might make on 
us, as the election was approaching, upon the ground that we 
had protected ourselves from the draft; and when we came to 
consider that vote in the House we did not agree with the 
Committee of the Whole House, though I believe there was n 
yea-and-nay vote. 3 

However, we turned down the proposition that went through 
in Committee of the Whole House. Finally we are relieved 
from the attacks of demagogues by the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral issuing an order, or a letter, for the information of all the 
world, that the only way a Member of Congress can subject him- 
self to the draft is by resigning. I expect he is right, because 
if all of us were to resign the result would be that a coordinate 
branch of the Government would be destroyed, at least tem- 
porarily. One gentleman from Pennsylvania suggests that we 
tax ourselves on the $7,500 that we receive. Perhaps there is 
nothing in the Constitution to keep us from raising or lowering 
our salaries during our term of office. There is nothing there 
that would keep us from raising or lowering the salaries. Pos- 
sibly, so far as compensation is concerned, we might reduce our 
own salaries or increase them, and I suppose we could tax them. 
I am not objecting to the tax, so far as that is concerned; but 
that is no argument why, in the face of the Constitution, as 
made by one or more Members on this floor, we should rush in 
and tax the salary of some one else. 

use we tax our own salaries is no reason why we should 
violate the Constitution in reducing the salary of the President 
and the judges, something expressly forbidden. 

Gentlemen say that they are anxious to get this question de- 
cided. This bill is to raise $8,000,000,000, and if we pass this 
provision we are told about $4,000,000, or a little more, will 
be brought into the Treasury, and we are awfully anxious to 
put it up to the judges to pass upon the question, so that we can 
settle it! There is time enough to settle it, if you want to, by 
additional amendments to the Constitution, provided they can 
be ratified; and we can do that in the piping times of peace 
without raising this question, not, in my judgment, to get real 
relief for the Treasury, but to place coordinate branches of the 
Government in embarrassing positions, so that we might go to 
the country and say, Oh, we did this and that and the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Nobody can talk about this subject in 5 or 
10 minutes, and I am not the most competent man to talk about 
it anyway. I do not know that I could advise others how to 
vote, I have frequently found difficulty in counseling myself 
on how I ought to vote and what I ought to do, and certainly I 
should take more time than I shall take about this matter if I 
were counseling others, I shall vote for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] by way of 
substitute. If that is adopted, I shall then vote for the amend- 
ment. If it is voted down, I shall vote for the amendment of 


the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 


Tou take my house when you do take 
The prop that doth sustain my house. 


That was true when Shakespeare put that sentence into the 
mouth of Portia in the trial of Shylock, and it is true now. 


Good morals, good law, demand that we do not do this thing. 
We should not in this time of war and great trouble, for n 
negligible amount of money, put it up to a coordinate branch 
to decide whether they should submit to this—whether their set 
salaries should be taxed. In the time of Chief Justice Taney. a 
Democratic judge, when the proposition was to tax the salaries 
of the Federal judges, when he was opposed practically to coere- 
ing a sovereign State when the great war was upon us, and all 
he had to do was to write a letter to the Attorney General saying 
that he was satisfied that Congress had no power to levy that tax, 
and the Congress then, in the stress of that great contest for the 
preservation of the Union, did not wait for the formal decision, 
but omitted the legislation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNon] who has just addressed 
us referred to the whisky rebellion. That rebellion was waged 
in the State of Pennsylvania and was caused by reason of a tax 
placed on whisky by the first revenue bill passed by Congress. 
It was waged because the people at that time honestly believed 
that a tax on whisky was unconstitutional. They believed that 
whisky was a necessity of life, and a prime necessity. They 
were honest and earnest in their objection. It is a long way 
from the opinion existing at that time to the opinion existing 
now with reference to the right to tax whisky. So, too, may it 
be said that many things which were believed honestly by men 
to be unconstitutional at the time of Chief Justice Taney are 
no longer believed to be unconstitutional but that they are now 
quite constitutional. I wish to answer the suggestion made by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Monracve] with reference to 
the assumption of measures passed by the Congress being con- 
stitutional. It does not follow because there may be some ques- 
tion concerning the constitutionality of a measure that we 
should refuse to pass it, for if such a rule obtained very few 
measures of importance would ever pass either body of this 
Congress. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Is it not the assumption also that every 
gentleman who yotes for that law believes that it is constitu- 
tional? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Absolutely; but he does not haye to 
believe it to the nicety of a certainty. If that were so, we 
would not have progressed one inch from the attitude occupied 
140 years ago at the beginning of this Government of the United 
States; and where would this Government of ours have been 
now? We would not have had the northwest territory, would 
not have had California and all of that section. We would not 
have had Alaska. The acquirement of these were all uncon- 
stitutional in the minds of many statesmen when their acquire- 
ment was being discussed in this body. So that I say that in 
these progressive times that when there may be a doubt with 
regard to the constitutionality of a question, unless that doubt 
is so strong in our mind we would not feel free to act upon it 
in a matter of our dearest concern, we should act. 

I agree we should be very careful in passing on questions of 
this character, but I do not believe that every time there is a 
doubt expressed whether or not a measure is constitutional that 
we should hesitate to act unless that doubt resolves itself into 
such strong conviction that we are convinced to a certainty of 
the unconstitutionality of the measure proposed. Now, I have 
no doubt in my mind with regard to the constitutionality of this 
provision, and I do not believe that it is extending the power of 
taxation. If it is not extending the power of taxation, then the 
argument of the gentleman from Virginia falls, I do not believe 
that any one here will seriously contend that this tax levied 
upon the salary of the President of the United States and the 
salaries of the justices of the United States is a diminution of 
their salaries. If that were to be so it would be incumbent upon 
the Congress of the United States to provide some sort of scheme 
whereby the purchasing power of a dollar would remain the same 
throughout their terms of office. No one will say that the salary, 
of the President of the United States to-day is as great in pur- 
chasing power as it was before this war commenced. No one 
will contend for a minute that the purchasing value of the 
salaries of the justices of the United States is as great to-day 
by half as as it was at the time of the commencement of this 
war. If the Constitution had intended that the salary of the 
President of the United States should not be taxed it would have 
said so. [Applause.] If the Constitution had intended that the 
salaries of the judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
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States should not be taxed it would have said so. Taxation is 
simply a burden of citizenship that should fall upon all alike. 
Is the President of the United States because he is President 
relieved of the burdens of citizenship, or are the judges of the 
United States courts, because they are selected ns judges, re- 
lieved of the burdens of citizenship? I do not believe that any- 
body will seriously contend that there can be a question as to 
the legality of this tax for the reason that it reduces the salary 
of this class to which it is made to apply. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I am in entire accord with 
the position of the gentleman from Virginia as to the question 
of the taxation of the salaries of State officers. The salaries 
of State officers are fixed by jurisdiction entirely beyond our 
control. If we tax their salaries to such an extent as to impair 
their efficiency, why we have no power to make that up. Now, 
when it comes to taxing the salaries of United States officers 
and United States judges, if Congress by taxation finds it has 
impaired the efficiency of its own agencies it can repair that, 
but when it comes to dealing with the salaries of State officials 
it can not do so, and I will give an instance of it. In the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina justices are elected once 
every two years for 10 years. Say a justice has been just 
elected, and the provision of the constitution is that his salary 
can not be increased during his term. We pass u salary-increase 
law next winter, and he gets $3,000—wwe pass a law to increase his 
» salary next winter, and it could not begin to affect him until 
he has served nine more years and then is reelected, and so 
you see you begin to get into a realm, beyond our control. 

You will do a great injustice to the State in doing so, but 
that does not apply, of course, to the tax of Federal officials. 
I am inclined to think—I am a little doubtful of the propriety 
of it—I am in favor of the provision for taxing the incomes of 
Federal officials, including incomes from salaries. Now, the 
decision cited by the gentleman from Virginia, while good, is 
not exactly in point on this question, but it is backed up by 
cases which he has cited. It is an obiter dictum so far as 
that is concerned, because they say that the sixteenth amend- 
ment to-day referred to in argument has no real bearing, but 
it refers to the case of Brushaber, Two hundred and fortieth 
United States, 1, and that case, it seems to me, together with 
the case cited by the gentleman from Virginia, shows that on 
this question there has been no receding from the position that 
was taken by the court years ago up to this time in the mat- 
ter of the taxing of State instrumentalities. It can scarcely be 
controverted that the sixteenth amendment has not undertaken 
to deal with that at all. The question there is dealt with 
on the proposition that the right to tax everything already ex- 
isted and, therefore, that the sixteenth amendment had nothing 
to do with it. The following is the language: 

The various propositions are so intermingled as to cause it to be 
difficult to classify them. We are of opinion, however, that the con- 
fusion is not inherent, but rather arises from the conclusion that the 
sixteenth amendment provides for a hitherto unknown power of taxa- 
tion; that is, a power to levy an income tax which although direct 
should not be subject to the regulation of apportionment applicable to 
all other direct taxes, 

And then they go on and say that the sixteenth amendment 
has udded nothing to the power to lay and collect income taxes. 
If it has not, then the decision which was made long before 
this amendment was adopted settles the fact that you can not 
tax State instrumentalities and you can not, therefore, invade 
the domain of State legislation. And it seems, therefore, con- 
clusive that it has been decided that the sixteenth amendmen 
in nowise abrogates the fact that you can not tax the salaries 
of State officials or the bonds of a State or State subdivisions 
or interest arising from them as part of the income. That 
having been thoroughly decided, it seems there is no answer 
to the position of the gentleman from Virginia that the words 
“or of any State“ should be stricken out. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I just desire to 
say one word with reference to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wals]. 

I do not think this legislation is unconstitutional with refer- 
ence to taxing the salary of the President and the salaries of 
the judges on the ground that it is a diminution of their 
salaries during their term of office. It was certainly the inten- 
tion, and I think it has always been so understood and con- 
strued to mean, that Congress could not by direct legislation 
increase or reduce the salaries of the Federal officials during 
their term. f 

Now, the ethical question raised by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Grawam] does not appeal to me. To say that 
we ought not to pass this legislation because it would put the 
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President and the judges of the Supreme Court in an embar- 
rassing position is certainly not an argument against this legis- 
lation. Why, if we are going to decline to pass legislation 
simply because it affects the President or the presidential office, 
or the judges of the Supreme Court, on the ground that they 
must act upon it by way of veto or by way of passing on the 
constitutionality of the legislation, then we abandon our con- 
Stitutional right and we shirk our constitutional duties to pass 
any legislation affecting those officers or the offices which they 
occupy. So we can not say that because it will embarrass them 
to pass upon the questions which we think ought to be incor- 
porated into the law we ought not to incorporate them, 

Now, I confess I do not know what the Supreme Court will 
say about the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Monracve]. I do not know whether we have the consti- 
tutional power to levy an income tax on the salaries of State 
officials or not, and I do not think anybody will know until the 
Supreme Court has passed upon it. I am of the opinion that we 
haye the power to do what this bill proposes, but I have doubts 
whether the court will so hold. There are a great many legal 
propositions that are unsettled, and we can get the opinions 
of good lawyers on one side and the opinions of good lawyers 
on the other side; but those questions are determined only 
when the Supreme Court passes upon them. Let us remember 
that since the question was decided by the Supreme Court, since 
it was held that Congress had not the constitutional power to 
levy a tax-on State bonds and the salaries of State officials 
there have been two changes, both radical and important, The 
Constitution has been changed, providing for an income tax 
from any and every source whatever. Now, that is one change 
that las been made. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman inform me when was 
the latest decision? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I do not know. But there has 
been no decision since the Constitution was amended. 

The other change is.the change in the Supreme Court itself, 
I doubt if there is a single man on the bench of the Supreme 
Court to-day that was there when the decision was rendered, 
although I can not give you just the date when it was rendered. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think it was around about the year 
1870. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I know it was a long time ago. 
I have not looked at the latest decision, but I know what the gen- 
eral trend of decisions has been on that subject. If the gentle- 
man from Ohio is right, and I think he is, the Supreme Court 
has been entirely changed since the courts so held in 1870. 
Whatever the Supreme Court decides binds everybody except 
the court itself. It can change its construction of the Consti- 
tution at any time. The law made by the Supreme Court binds 
everybody but the Supreme Court. The court is not bound to- 
day by the decision of 25 years ago. This is a mooted question, 
and it is highly important as a matter of public policy that it 
be decided and determined definitely. The only way we can 
get it determined definitely is to pass it to the courts. It is a 
question of publie policy whether a private citizen should be 
taxed and the public official go tax free, and it is a serious 
question, It ought to be decided by the Supreme Court, and it 
is within our power now to put it in shape for submission or to 
prevent its submission. 

Now, gentlemen, my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
said something about the policy and the purpose of this legisla- 
tion. The Supreme Court of the United States is influenced on 
questions of this kind by the law of public policy, and it ought 
to be so influenced. Where a constitution is susceptible of 
two constructions, it will inquire what sound public policy die- 
tates in the premises. That which was good public policy 30 
or 40 years ago might not be good public policy now. We have 
changed and we have progressed, and our institutions have 
changed from year to year, and the laws and regulations that 
were suited to them half a century ago might not be suited to 
them now. The Supreme Court, as it ought to do, has always 
taken cognizance of the changes in society and the changes in 
our institutions. I doubt very much whether they would say 
to-day that it was good policy to tax a private citizen of the 
United States and leave go untaxed the man that is drawing a 
larger salary or getting a larger income from the Public Treas- 
ury. [Applanse.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment by offering the following: Í 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to modify the substitute he has offered. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

There was no objection. , 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the modification of 
the original substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Watsn: Page 8, line 18, after the word 
“service” and before the word including.“ insert the word “ not”; 
and, in line 21, strike out the word * other ™; and, in line 22, strike 
out the words “of the United States or“; and also, in the same line, 
the words “Alaska, Hawaii”; and, In line 23, strike out the words 
“or the District of Columbia,” so that it will read “not including in 
the case of the President of the United States, the judges of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts of the United States, and all other officers 
and employees. whether elected or appointed, of any State or political 
subdivision thereof, the compensation received as such.” 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman has 20 minutes, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. CRISP. I will propound my inquiry later. 

Mr. KITCHEN. I think we have 20 minutes after the 3 min- 
utes, 

I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that while there is considerable 
doubt as to the constitutionality of taxing State officials’ and of 
taxing Federal judges’ or the President's salaries, we find the 
fact before us that there is considerable doubt on the question; 
we find able lawyers on either side taking opposite views, some 
saying it is constitutional and some saying it is unconstitutional, 
and giving their reasons for their view. The reason I vote for 
this provision is that since there is such considerable doubt, 
especially since the adoption of the sixteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, whch uses the words “ Congress shall have power 
to levy and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source 
derived without apportionment,” I believe it would be well to 
have the matter tested and decided. Some take the position 
that if Congress simply wanted to get rid of the apportionment 
in submitting this amendment, and the States, in ratifying it, 
had simply wanted to tax the income which the Congress had 
the power to tax with apportionment, and tax it now without 
apportionment, it would not have been necessary for Congress 
to have used the words “from whatever source derived”; but 
it would have used this language, that “ Congress shall have the 
power to levy and collect taxes on incomes without apportion- 
ment.” If the people who ratified the amendment desired to have 
the construction placed upon it which the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Montacvr] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Guan] and others have given to it, Congress would have 
used those words and would not have inserted the additional 
words “ from whatever source derived.” 

I believe the gentleman from Pennsylvania has somewhat 
changed his opinion since May 6, 1913, because at that time he 
offered an amendment striking out from the income-tax section 
the salary exemption of the President and the judges and the 
State officials, when he said that that question ought to be tested, 
and he wanted these very provisions to go into the law so that 
the Supreme Court could have an opportunity to test them and 
settle the question forever. 

Now, I take that position. I have considerable doubt about 
it, and I am reluctant to vote for it; but I stand with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam], a great and learned 
Jawyer. He said on May 6, 1913: 

Mr. Chairman, it was my impression that there was no adjudication 
of this question, and it seems to me that it is clear that the Congress 
of the United States has 1 to impose an income tax and affect even 
these gentlemen. I would like to see the question raised and tested, 
because this classification is not an agreeable one. 

The gentlemen he refers to are the President of the United 
States, the Supreme Court justices, and the State officials. 
Then he added: 

I therefore present the following amendment to this section. 


That amendment reads as follows: 

Page 137, line 1, after the word “taxation,” strike out the words 
also the compensation of the present President of the United States 
during the term for which he has been elected and of the judges of the 
Supreme Court and inferior courts of the United States now in office, 
and the compensation of all officers and employees of a State or any 
political vision thereof.” 

This committee has taken the gentleman's suggestion, the sug- 
gestion made by the distinguished gentleman and lawyer from 
Pennsylvania [applause], and I am voting for this upon the 
same principle upon which the gentleman offered that amend- 
ment; now, since the constitutional amendment declares that 
‘Congress shall have the power to levy and collect taxes on the 
income to be derived from any source whatever; we can not 
settle it; we have not the power to settle it. No power in the 
world can settle it except the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Let us raise it, as we have done, and let it be tested, 
and it can only be done by some one protesting his tax and tak- 
ing an appeal to the Supreme Court. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a suggestion? | 

Mr. KITCHIN.. Yes. t 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I said to-day, in discussing 
this question, that so far as the salary of the President and the 
salary of the judges were concerned, I could not argue against 
its constitutionality because I did not hold that belief. I am 
consistent. To-day I did say, however, that they ought not, 
either of them, be put in the position of being practically dis- 
qualified from passing upon this bill. The President has to pass 
upon it by his veto. The judges have to pass upon it with rela- 
tion to their own salaries. Now, the great Committee on Ways 
and Means, it seems, has taken the liberty of changing its mind. 
Surely I, an humble Member, may be permitted to qualify my, 
remarks of that date to the extent that I think it is ethically, 
unsound. [Applause.} 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the gentleman ought not to impeach the 
committee for folowing him. [Laughter.] | 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not. They do not fol- 
low me. [Laughter.] i 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not now. l 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, I wish I were the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin. If I were, I would pipe and take the committee 
with me. [Laughter.] t 

Mr. KITCHIN. At that time the committee was wrong and 
the gentleman was right. We are right now and he is wrong. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; I am still right, but 
the committee have changed their minds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think really that every man who has a 
doubt about this can very well vote for it and take the advice 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, which was sound then 
and is sound now, that this question ought to be raised by Con- 
gress, the only power that can raise it, in order that it may be 
tested in the Supreme Court, the only power that can decide it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Is not the amendment divisible, containing two 
substantive propositions, one exempting from the purview of the 
law State officials and the other part exempting Federal officials? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands as a matter of 
precedent that this amendment in the nature of a substitute is 
not divisible. 

Mr. CRISP. Does it not contain two substantive propositions? 

The CHAIRMAN. Apparently it does. I 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to me 
to make a parliamentary inquiry? I want to inquire if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WArsH] obtained the unani- 
mous consent that I understood him to request; that is, to with- 
ey his original proposition and offer this other as a substi- 

te? { 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
that has been done. 

Mr. CRISP. I have not the precedent at hand, but I recall 
distinctly that the Speaker held that an amendment even con- 
taining five or six distinct substantive propositions was divisible, 
and that a vote could be had upon each substantive proposition, 
Without detaining the House or burdening the Chair, it seems 
to me that certainly this amendment contains two distinct propo- 
sitions—one whether State officials shall be subject to this income 
tax and the other whether Federal officials shall be subject to it. 
I rose to ask that the amendment be divided, and that the vote 
be taken separately upon each one of those substantive propo- 
sitions. { 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire to be heard? ; 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to ask the 
attention of the Chair to Rule XVI, clause 6: 

On the demand of any Member, before the question is put, the ques- 
tion shall be divided if it Includes propositions so distinct in substance 
that one being taken away a substantive proposition shall remain. 1 

Mr. CRISP. After conference I withdraw my request. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that he is familiar 
with the rule to which the gentleman from Massachusetts refers, 
and further that there would appear to be two substantive propo- 
sitions and possibly more, in his substitute; but the precedents 
of the House are that a substitute in the nature of an amendment 
to an amendment, is not divisible. The Chair will not under- 
take to argue the reasons underlying these precedents, but will 
simply refer to the ruling found in section 6127, Volume V of 
Hinds’ Precedents to the following effect: } 

Substitute resolutions offered as an amendment are not divisible. 1 

This would seem to be decisive of the request for a division of 
the substitute.. The question is on the substitute in the nature 
of an amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WALSH]. : 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WatsH) there were—ayes 17, noes 77. 

Accordingly, the amendment in the nature of a substitute was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Montacue) there were—ayes 32, noes 72. 

Accordingly, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(b) Does not include the following items, which shall be exempt from 


taxation under this title. 
roceeds of life insurance policies paid upon the death of the 


insured to ndividual beneficiaries or to the estate of the insured. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: g 

Mr. Moores of Indiana offers the following amendment: Page 9, line 
15, after the word “to,” strike out the word “individual.” 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the reason I offer 
this amendment is that the act as drafted and amended provides 
for the taxation of life insurance carried in favor of corpora- 
tions. You will pardon me if I explain the nature of that insur- 
ance. The larger corporations, the great corporations, do not 
carry this kind of life insurance. Ninety-nine out of 100 cor- 
porations in this country are small corporations, commonly 
called family corporations, where, for instance, one man who 
knows the business of manufacturing or of mining or of trad- 
ing in which the corporation is engaged, with possibly inade- 
quate capital, gets another man who will finance it, usually a 
relative of the man promoting the corporation, for the conduct 
of the business. The mercantile agencies, Dun’s and Bradstreet, 
the Federal reserve banks, and all other institutions of that 
kind require reports from partnerships, individuals, and all cor- 
porations as to insurance carried. Insurance is carried and al- 
most compelled to be carried for this reason. If the wealthy 
man, the angel who finances the concern, dies it could not be 
financed, because he could not get credit from the bank. If the 
man who conducts the business should die the wealthy man who 
has furnished the capital must find some other man to run the 
business. This insurance is only carried by small corporations, 
family corporations, such as I have described. They are co- 
erced into carrying it. The insurance is carried on the lives of 
the men who keep up the business. 

I can give you an illustration: There was a man in Indian- 
apolis carrying on a small business. which he incorporated, mak- 
ing himself owner of nearly all the shares and his wife and his 
son directors. The wife knew nothing about the business; the 
boy was learning something about it, The father carried $35,000 
insurance in favor of the corporation, and died April 26. The 
$35,000 which he had written he was carrying as insurance for 
his family, and one-half of that was taken by the Government. 
If this bill passes unamended the same thing will happen again 
and again. 

I know of another case where a bank demanded that a man 
put up collateral because he was not carrying insurance of this 
sort in favor of a small corporation that he was running, and he 
said, “I shall carry insurance in favor of the United States 
Government when the Government pays the premium on that in- 
surance,” which was a fair way of putting it. 

Now, the big corporations do not do it, but the banks make 
the small corporations do it, and the Federal Reserve Board re- 
quires that they do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I am not sure that I know what 
the gentleman is driving at, but does he think that the money 
received by an individual ought to be a taxed income? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Oh, no; what I want to do is to 
include the little corporations. They are the only corporations 
in the world that carry this kind of insurance. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That insurance is taken out for the 
benefit of the corporation, is it not, issued to the estate of the 
imsured and then assigned to the corporation? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Not by any means; it is always 
Small and it is for the small corporations. I want to conclude by 
baying that I think this provision will produce very little reye- 
nue if my amendment is not adopted. It will cause great hard- 
ship to families and among the smaller class of business con- 
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cerns who have to pay these taxes. Further, it will be a great 
burden on the small business, It will result in destroying little 
corporation business, which is really the foundation of the great 
business that is to come hereafter. I think it is unfair, unjust, 
and unrighteous, and the amendment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word 
with respect to this amendment. The income-tax law now gives 
very considerable latitude to different phases of the insurance 
business. There are constantly occurring in the course of the 
administration of the law loopholes in which individuals through 
corporations escape taxation. We found a number of large 
corporations, at the instance of big stockholders, had dropped 
into the habit of taking out policies for such individuals and 
paying the premiums in a way which would enable the indi- 
vidual to escape his proper income-tax liability and probably. 
later on to escape his estate-tax liability. 

This evil cropped out last year, and the Senate added an 
amendment, which is to be found on page 17, section 215, para- 
graph (d), which prohibits corporations that take out these 
policies from deducting the amounts which they pay as premiums 
upon them. That is in line with this provision, which is in- 
tended to stop the loophole that was being gradually opened 
wider and wider and through which individual stockholders 
receiving large incomes had their corporations handle their 
insurance and so escape the tax. I can appreciate certain cases 
of smaller concerns to which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Moores] referred; but in order to take care of them—and it 
only relates to little corporations—the individual beneficiary, 
whether a member of the family or not, is amply taken care of, 
both in the income-tax law and in the estate-tax law, to the ex- 
tent of $40,000 exemption in the estate-tax law. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I think that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moons] ought to be 
adopted. I happen to know of certain business concerns whose 
success depends largely upon the ability of the men who are 
managing the business, and the ability of those concerns to get 
credit at the banks has been dependent upon their managers. 
In order to give the concerns credit at the banks those corpora- 
tions have been carrying insurance upon their presidents or 
managers, so that the companies might be protected in case of 
their death. I know there are a great many small concerns that 
are to-day getting credits at banks because the managers or 
presidents of those concerns carry such insurance. This affects 
mostly small concerns, and it is that class of concerns whose 
success depends upon the individuals managing them. I think 
in cases of that kind, where insurance is collected, it ought not 
to be paid in large part to the Government. 

e HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman agrees, does he not, 
that the amount received in the way of proceeds of a policy above 
the amount paid for premium would be a commercial profit in 
any event? At least that is the way most of these laws are 
administered. 

Mr. DENISON. It would not be a commercial profit any more 
than it would be a commercial profit for the gentleman’s family 
to draw insurance on him when he dies. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that in the case of an annuity or any kind of investment 
under which a return in excess of the amount paid is received 
it is treated as a taxable profit. 

Mr. DENISON. I know this, and I shall submit it to the 
gentleman. Here is a business concern in which small investors 
have taken stock and its success depends almost entirely upon 
the men who are managing it, and the ability of that concern to 
berrow money to run the business often depends upon the fact 
that the corporation is carrying insurance upon those managers 
to protect it in case they should die. I do not think such insur- 
ance ought to be taken by the Government in case the managers 
should die, and I think the facf that a large part of it will be 
taken as a tax will interfere with the credit of such concerns. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know of instances where corporations 
of considerable capital insure their managing heads as a busi- 
ness proposition for hundreds of thousands of dollars, Why 
should we except that money that is invested in the individual 
when it comes back to the concern? 

Mr. DENISON. Well, that is an extreme case. I think the 
amendment ought to be adopted, and the word “ individual” 
ought to be striken out, so as not to interfere with the business 
of these small corporations that are carrying insurance on their 
managers in order to protect their stockholders and their cred- 
itors for loss that would result to the business from their death, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman. from Indiana. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
DENISON) there were—ayes 19, noes 41. 

So the amendment was rejected. ~ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(4) Interest upon (a) the obligations of a State, Territory, or any 
political subdiviston thereof, or the District of Columbia, issued on or 
prior to the date of the passage of this act, or (if authorized by law on 
or prior to the date of the passage of this act) issued within six months 
after the passage of this act and containing a statement of such authori- 
gation and its date, or (if issued after the passage of this act) econtain- 
ing a statement that they are issued for the purpose of funding or re- 
funding any e indebtedness outstanding on the date of 
the passage of this act or for the purpose of carrying out a contract 
entered into on or prior to the date of the passage of this act: Provided, 
That there shall be excluded from gross Income in the case of any per- 
son owning obligations of States, Territories, political subdivisions 
thereof, or the District of Columbia (the interest upon which is in- 
cluded in gross income), the interest upon an amount of such obliga- 
tions the principal of which does not exceed in the aggregate $5,000; 
or (b) securities issued under the 5 of the Federal farm-loan 
act of July 17. 1916; or (e) the obligations of the United States or its 
‘ ee cena In the case of obligations of the United States issued after 

ptember t, 1917, the interest shall be exempt only if and to the extent 
provisa in the act authorizing the issue thereof, and shall be excluded 

rom gross income only if and to the extent it is wholly exempt from 
taxation both under this title and under Title III. 


Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
nient, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moxragun: Page 10, line 2, after the 
word “thereof,” strike out all of the remainder of the paragraph down 
to and Including line 2 on page 11. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Wil the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. : 

Mr. LONGWORTH. IS it the gentleman’s intention to incor- 
porate the bonds already issued by States? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes, my intention is to relieve the income 
on State bonds, and not to interfere with the United States 
bonds and municipal bonds from taxation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Whether now issued and outstanding or 


not? 
Mr. MONTAGUE. Whether now issued or hereafter to. be 
issued. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Ought not the gentleman to stop 
with clause (c), page 18? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. After the semicolon in line 18, 
pege 10. $ 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman means I will accomplish 
the purpose desired by stopping there? Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify the amendment by striking out 
after the word “thereof,” in line 2, page 10, down to and in- 
cluding the figures “ $5,000,” line 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment as indicated in his ex- 
planation of his motion. Is there objection? (After a pause) 
The Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment. Page 10, line 2, after the word “ thereof” 
strike out all down to and including the figures “ $5,000," in line 18. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr, Chairman, I regret to inflict myself 
again upon the committee. The argument I submitted a few 
minutes since is applicable to the pending amendment which I 
have just proposed. 

Unless the bill is amended, the clause in question vitally affects 
the States and the municipalities of the States. The power to 
tax is a power to impair and to destroy. This is not open to 
argument. The fundamental principle which I beg the com- 
mittee to keep in mind is that the Nation has no more power to 
tax the securities of a State than the State has the power to tax 
the securities of the Nation. The exercise of such a power is 
destructive of one government or the other, I submit as an 
unanswerable proposition. War should not change the constitu- 
tional forms of our Republic. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman draw some dis- 
tinction between taxing the bonds already issued and those 
which are hereafter to be issued in regard to the power of 
Congress? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I draw no distinction in principle. I dis- 
he et as to the availability of the sale and value of securi- 
tles. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
side. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not apprehend the distinction. If 
I understand this bill, it grants the bread power to the United 


I am speaking of the constitutional 
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States to tax the securities of the States or the municipalities 
of the States. That power has been plainly denied by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I then reach the next stage, 
namely, that this lack of power to tax is not affected by the 
sixteenth amendment, for subsequent adjudications of the Su- 
preme Court have held that that amendment does not embrace 
any subject or thing whieh was not taxable prior to the amend- 
ment. In other words, Congress has no power now to tax that 
which it could not tax prior to the amendment. 

No argument has been advanced against the conclusions 
which I have just stated, unless vehement asseverations as 
to the necessities and distresses of war may be called an argu- 
ment. Putriotic exclamations should not break down the Con- 
stitution. I submit my record for consistency and persistency 
in sustaining and maintaining all the efforts of our Govern- 
ment and of our people to win in this struggle. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 8 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not wish to make any con- 
tention against the line of argument the gentleman is making, 
but I think he has misapprehended the purpose of the pro- 
vision of the bill he moves to strike out. This provision that 
he seeks to strike out relates to gross incomes. Now, while 
gross income has a certain bearing of course always upon net 
ineome if it is to be taxed, the question of what is to be taxed 
has to be determined entirely by the deductions made under the 
provisions with reference to net incomes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I answer the gentleman’s question 
by asking him one? j 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. ' 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not this provision of the bill tax 
incomes upon State and municipal securities? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not necessarily, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I regret I can not agree with the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
included in gross income. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I understand that. But does not the 
gentleman believe the State bonds and municipal bonds will 
be depreciated by this system of taxation? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is getting away from 
the point I was making. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am getting to the point I am trying to 
get the gentleman to come to. The point is that this bill places 
an unlawful burden upon these securities, a burden which, may. 
destroy them. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Whether the bonds would be taxed 
by this bill depends on the deductions that are included in the 
paragraph which specifies the deductions that may be made in 
arriving at net income. ‘That is over om page 18. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Has the gentleman from Iowa finished? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman has entirely 
misapprehended the place where the amendment should come in, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I hope I have misapprehended this sec- 
tion. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRA- 
HAM). 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I want to suggest that while 
it seems to we that this part of the bill relates to gross income 
the draftsmen of the bill have also provided for certain things 
that shall be excluded in counting gross income, and some of 
the things to be excluded are those which are enumerated in 
this paragraph 4, and the purpose of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Monracve], evidently, is to say that interest upon 
obligations of the State, Territory, or any political subdivision 
shall be excluded. That is absolutely germane to the purpose 
of the section and in entire consonance with it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I desire to make a suggestion 
to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I suggest that he ought to 
strike out the word Territory“ if he desires to get to his point, 
beeause Territories are now only parts of the United States, und 
they can be taxed as we please. Your point is that we can not 
tax obligations of a State or any subdivision thereof. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. That is my purpose. With the consent of 
the committee I will strike out the word “ Territory.” I thought 
my amendment excluded it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mor- 
TAGUE] asks unanimous consent that he may modify his amend- 
ment as indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


This is merely a statemenf of what is 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. I wish to restate the simple proposition 
that the Congress has no constitutional power to tax the securi- 


ties of the States or the municipalities of States. First, to tax 
such securities by the Federal Government is unsound and un- 
wise legislation; and, second, such taxation radically disturbs 
the relation between the States and the General Government, and 
violates the Constitution in so doing. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that it is an ungracious task to discuss 
constitutional questions in this House. The Constitution when 
in the House of Representatives is not in the house of its friends. 
If power or want of power is submitted to the House the answer 
is generally determined by the exigencies of the occasion. We 
have just had an example in the eloquent argument of the able 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RAINEY]. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHIN} has said that he doubts 
the constitutionality of the taxing section which I am now ques- 
tioning. I maintain that if a Member doubts the constitution- 
ality of a bill he has no official authority to vote for it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will say in connection with 
what the gentleman from Virginia has said that Mr. Justice 
Cooley in his book on Constitutional Limitations lays down 
the exact doctrine which the gentleman from Virginia has just 
enunciated, that no Member of Congress who has any doubt as 
to the constitutionality of a provision can under his oath right- 
fully turn that question over to a court to decide. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. 
I had stated that to be the undoubted rule to gentlemen sitting 
near me. 

Mr. Chairman, the destruction ef our system of government 
will not be wrought by one blow. It will be accomplished by slow 
and disintegrating influences of accumulated legislative action. 
The imposition of this tax may not destroy, but it does impair, 
and as a precedent it will have imparted its virus into the system 
of our Federal body politic. The States have as indubitable right 
to live and move and have their being as has the Nation. The 
two governments are inseparable, and, as Webster has said, 
“ They constitute an indissoluble union of indestructible States.” 
[Applause. ] 

We can not justify the destruction of our Government at 
home by keeping our eyes wholly upon our armies abroad. When 
our soldiers return I wish them to behold the same American 
Republic in its dignity. and majesty and form that they left. 
[Applause.] I wish the soldiers to understand that when they 
fight for the sanctity of “scraps of paper“ in Europe that their 
Congressmen in the Halls of the Capitol will not destroy that 
American scrap of paper which is the chart of the free institu- 
tions of this hemisphere. [Applause.] And I wish the country 
to realize that the safety and integrity of the Republic lies in its 
adherence to the American Constitution. There is no liberty 
except constitutional liberty. And I submit, in conclusion, that 
the Constitution in spirit and purpose, and as construed by the 
courts and jurists of our country, repels the adoption of this sec- 
tion. I hope the amendment proposed, or a similar one, will 
prevail, whereby the harmony and vigor of our institutions may 
be the better preserved. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
MonracvE]. It seems to me there is quite a distinct difference, 
a very sharp difference, between our right to tax the income of 
municipal bonds already outstanding, and our right to tax those 
which shall be issued in the future. I myself have very little 
doubt that we have the power to put a tax on the income of bonds 
hereafter to be issued. 

There is a very broad question of public policy involved, I 
think, at this particular time. It seems to me our highest duty 
is to see to it that the market for the coming issues of liberty 
bonds shall be made as favorable as possible. There is no ques- 
tion about it that to-day many of these municipal bonds are a 
more attractive investment, particularly to the average man 
of wealth, than the liberty bonds will be under the proposed 
system of high surtaxes. There are at least $8,000,000,000 of 
nontaxable securities now outstanding in this country, and I 
believe it is good public policy not to add to that great reservoir 
into which this money may flow if the taxes are found to be too 
high. These new surtaxes, gentlemen, are higher than those 
ever imposed in any country in the world, and after all we must 
rely largely upon the rich men in this country, the men who 
are called upon to pay the surtaxes, to invest in these coming 
issues of liberty bonds; and if we tax them so high that they 
will be forced into municipal securities, here are $8,000,000,000 
to-day to which they can go and pay no taxes at all to the 
Government. We not only destroy our revenue, but destroy the 
ability of people to buy these new liberty bonds. From that 


point of view. even though I should admit—which I do not—that 
this proposition is of doubtful constitutionality, it seems to me 
that at this time we must see to it that these municipal bonds 
shall not be made highly preferable to the new liberty bonds 
as an investment. It is largely for that reason that I support 
the position of the committee and oppose the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. GORDON. Of course if Congress has the power to tax 
these bonds at all, it has the power to tax them 100 per eent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. All we are doing in this bill is to pro- 
vide that the income shall be taxable. 

Mr. GORDON. I understand; but, of course, if Congress can 
impose this tax at all, it could pick them out and tax them 100 
per cent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have no doubt that the Congress could. 

Mr. GORDON. ‘Thereby destroying the instrumentalities of 
credit of the States. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is not contemplated here. 

Mr. GORDON. I understand that, but you could do it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think it is our duty to see to it that 
municipal bonds are not made a higher grade of investment se- 
curities than our forthcoming issues of liberty bonds. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman says he wants to place these 
municipal bonds on an exact equality with the United States 
Government bends. They are not on an equality as to the taxing 
powers of the States, are they? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They are on an exact equality as far 
as this bill is concerned. All this proposition does is simply te 
say that our municipal bonds hereafter issued shall be on the 
same basis as United States liberty bonds, no better and no worse. 

Mr. BLACK. As a reciprocal right, will the State have any 
right whatever to place any taxes on a United States Govern- 
ment bond? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, well, that is a different proposition 
not involved in this discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentloman has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask unanimous consent for two min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the zentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury very strongly advocated the taxing of 
municipal bonds in order that the liberty-bond market might 
not be interfered with? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Absolutely, and it stands to reason, 
gentlemen, There can not be any other argument about it. In 
the next five or six months we will ask the public to absorb 
$16,000,000,000 worth of liberty bonds. These liberty bonds 
will be subject to all the surtaxes, whereas here are these 
$8,000,000,000 worth of municipal bonds subject to no surtaxes 
whatever, and to that extent at least a preferable investment 
to the liberty bonds. Is there any sound question of public 
policy that any bonds in this country ought to be made at this 
time a better investment than liberty bonds with which we 
have to finance this war? I 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 
ee 5 I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 

ppi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Of the $8,000,000,000 in bonds, is the 
gentleman able to state how many are of issues of less than 
$100,000? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; I could not possibly state that to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The Capital Issues Committee has au- 
thority now under the law, as I understand it, to supervise the 
issuance of bonds in the future in issues of over $100,000, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It has not the absolute legal authority, 
but it has advisory authority, which is equivalent. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It might throw some light on this if we 
knew just about how many bonds would be issued hereafter 
that were subject to the approval, at any rate, of the Capital 
Issues Committee. If he knows what proportion of bonds now 
outstanding were less than one hundred thousand authorized 


issue. A 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not inform the gentleman ; I do not 
think that is essential to the discussion. The sole question is, 
Is it good public policy during the war to make municipal bonds 
equal to or better than liberty bonds? 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the gentleman asks me, I do not think 
it is good policy and is contrary to the Constitution. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Up to the time that the Supreme Court 
determines it, it is the gentleman’s opinion against mine, and I 
acknowledge that his is high authority. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the argument of 
the gentlemen who favor this amendment to take away from the 
Federal Government the right to tax the instrumentalities of 
the State is based upon the principle that the power to tax is 
the power to destroy. There is a counter principle that is just 
as vital, and infinitely more vital now in a time of war. That 
principle is this: The lack of power to tax is the lack of power 
to survive. If this Government can not tax to raise the needed 
revenue to carry on this war, then it lacks the power to survive. 
I do not think there is any very great possibility of the situation 
going that far. Neither do these gentlemen who urge that the 
power to tax is the power to destroy fear that that principle 
will be carried to any very serious results. This thing might 
happen, If the bonds of a State or a municipality are allowed 
to go without taxation, they might absorb the bond market of 
the United States so that the Federal Government could not find 
a place to sell its bonds. Such is possible. If that situation 
should arise, this Government would not have the power to sur- 
vive and carry on this war. 

Mr. GORDON. But this very provision can be evaded and 
repudiated by the States by simply increasing the rate of their 
interest, and so create the very evil which the gentleman seeks 
to guard against by this legislation. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. But that would not deprive the 
Federal Government from receiving the tax on the income on 
these bonds. If they should increase the interest on their bonds 
that would increase the income to the Federal Government. 

Let me suggest this in conclusion. This is no time to talk 
about State rights. This Congress and the next Congress is 
going to protect the rights of the States, and there will be no 
danger about that. The thing in hand now is to sustain the 
Federal Government in the hour of its need. Let us not divide 
upon the question as to whether the capitalist who happens to 
own State bonds instead of Government bonds shall contribute 
his share to the money needed to carry on the war. This bill 
requires them to contribute alike. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to say 
that I came in during the remarks of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Monracue] after his amendment had been offered. 
I misunderstood the purpose and object of it. My remarks, 
therefore, with reference to the place where it applied were in- 
eorrect. The gentleman from Virginia was correct as to where 
it should be offered. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I thank the gentleman for relieving me 
of some misgivings. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I can add 
anything in support of this amendment to what has been sug- 
gested here by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 
It seems to me that the provision in this bill, which is sought 
to be stricken out, will, if retained, utterly and entirely fail to 
answer the very purposes for which it is advocated. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SreERLING] has just stated that the 
States could avoid the burden of these taxes or, rather, the 
lessening of the value of their securities resulting therefrom by 
increasing the rate of interest. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonowortH] made it very clear in his remarks that this pro- 
vision was not intended to apply to any bonds that are now out- 
standing. ‘Therefore, it seems to me that the provision, if left 
in the bill, will really accomplish nothing. It seems to me that 
Congress is going out of its way to find an excuse to violate the 
Constitution which we have all taken a solemn oath to support. 
That the doctrine on principle cited by Gov. MONTAGUE, defin- 
ing our country as “an indestructible Union of indestructible 
States” should have survived the greatest civil war in the 
history of the world, and having been sealed and cemented by 
the best blood of the Nation, North and South, it seems to me, 
might be accepted at least by the Congress of the United States 
in legislating upon so delicate a question as invading and seek- 
ing to take by taxation the instrumentalities of the States of 
this Union. It seems to me that we are treading upon not only 
dangerous ground but we are attempting to do a thing which 
every respectable court in this land has held time after time we 
can not lawfully do, and this talk of putting it up to the Su- 
preme Court, it seems to me, is a cowardly evasion by Congress 
of its duty in the premises. The Members of Congress are un- 
der as much obligation to obey their oath of office as are the 
judges of the Supreme Court or any other officers of the Gov- 
ernment. They take the most solemn oath of any officer of the 


Government to support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. f 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Apropos of the gentleman's remark about 
the oath, does a Member of Congress take an oath that he must 
sustain the Constitution of the United States save only so far 
as he desires to leave questions to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. GORDON. Certainly not. There is no exception at all. 
The Supreme Court distinctly held when the question was fairly 
and squarely presented to it, that the Constitution of the United 
States was made for a time of war as well as a time of peace 
and gave the most excellent reasons for it and stated that any 
other doctrine would lead directly to anarchy and tyranny. It 
seems to me we ought not to retain such a provision in this bill. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I have no hesitancy 
in submitting this question to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I have enough confidence in the Constitution of the 
United States and in the construction that the courts will place 
upon it to believe that this great Government has the right to 
defend itself in the hour of peril and to preserve its institutions, 
We are entering upon a miracle of finance. We propose to col- 
lect by this measure in a short period of time in three install- 
ments next year $8,000,000,000. In other words, we propose to 
collect by this bill $2,700,000,000 more dollars in the early sum- 
mer of next year than there is of money in the United States. 
We propose to expend next year on this war a minimum sum of 
$24,000,000,000. We know it can not be less than that, and I 
believe, so far as I am concerned, it will be more than that. 
Take all the individual net incomes in the United States, includ- 
ing partnership incomes; take all the corporate net incomes in 
the United States, add them together, and take them all and 
appropriate them for carrying on this war and you will not have 
much more than half the money we propose to expend next year 
on this war. The only way we can carry on this war we know 
now is to borrow money, and the only way in which this great 
Government can borrow money is to make these bonds attractive, 
as attrative at least as the billions of municipal bonds in New 
York City and the other cities of the land—and most of these 
objections come from the cities of this land and from the coast 
cities of this land. If this war should fail on account of money, 
they would be scared to death in New York, in Boston, and in 
Philadelphia, where they are protesting now against taxing, 
they say, their securities, We are not taxing their securities by 
this bill. We are not seeking to do that; we are merely saying 
that those citizens who shall invest hereafter in municipal bonds 
shall account for the interest they receive on these bonds—on the 
future issues of these bonds—when they make up their income- 
tax returns. Is there anything wrong about that? Should the 
States of this Union, the cities of this Union, in their anxiety to 
extend their paving systems, to extend their sewerage systems, 
to improve and beautify their cities, should they be permitted to 
make their bonds so attractive that this great Republic can not 
sell its bonds on the market in order to carry on this war? We 
have been depending upon the patriotism of the people through- 
out the United States. We have been asking them to pay $100 
for bonds they could go out on the market and buy for $96 and 
$97, and right gallantly they have responded so far. In the 
history of the world no patriotism like that exists. It is not 
too much now to ask these cities, which are about to issue their 
bonds, that they shall issue their bonds hereafter upon the under- | 
standing that we propose to require the purchasers of those bonds 
to account for the interest they receive on them when they pay: 
their income taxes. If we can not do that, the time has come 
when we can not sell the bonds of this Government; and if we 
can not sell the bonds of our Government we have got to stop 
this war and submit to the kind of indemnity that may be im- 
posed upon us. I deny that the Constitution of the United 
States is not in the hands of its friends here in the House of 
Representatives. Its friends are those who believe in preserving 
this country and its institutions. Its friends are those who be- 
lieve that this great Government has a Constitution flexible. 
enough to permit the Government to levy the taxes it ought to 
levy ; to permit the Government to sell the bonds it must sell in 
order to preserve itself and keep its place in the sun. [Ap- 
plause.] i 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there has been 
a great deal of discussion, or a great deal of argument, on the 
policy of this tax and its desirability. Now, I think that it may, 
be desirable and may be a good policy at this time to tax every- 
thing that we can tax legally, but the question of desirability or 
the question of policy of a tax ought not to enter into considera- 
tion when we are discussing its validity ; and the validity of the 
tax ought not to be overlooked, I think, simply because a tax 
may seem desirable or we may think in time of war it would be 
good policy. Now, I think the argument of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Monracve] is right as a legal proposition. I have 
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no doubt at all, or have not had a serious doubt, that the Fed- 
eral Government has no authority or right to tax bonds or 
securities of States or of their subordinate municipal corpora- 
tions. I also have no doubt upon the other proposition discussed 
awhile ago, that the Congress has the right to levy an income 
tax upon the salaries of the Federal judges and the President 
without violating that clause of the Constitution which forbids 
the increasing or lowering of the salaries of such officials during 
their terms of office. The levying of an income tax, which is 
general in its terms and which would apply to the President and 
judges just the same as it would apply to the salaries or in- 
comes of all other persons, would not amount to decreasing their 
salaries within the meaning of that provision of the Constitu- 
tion. The income-tax amendment to the Constitution is very 
broad and allows taxes to be levied on incomes derived from any 
source whatsoever. And under that authority I think Congress 
can properly tax the incomes of the President and the judges, 
just the same as it can tax the salaries of any other persons. 
But to levy a Federal tax on the bonds and securities of the 
States and their subordinate municipalities presents an entirely 
different question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does not the gentleman remember 
that a short time ago we voted the entire resources of this coun- 
try to the Commander in Chief to carry on this war, and now 
does he contend that, having done that, we can not use a little 
income from those resources? 

Mr. DENISON. I think, of course, there are certain consti- 
tutional limitations. I do not think that just because we are at 
war we can therefore do everything we may want to do. Now, 
I do have a little doubt in my own mind on this proposition. I 
did not hear Gov. Monracve in his first talk this afternoon, be- 
cause I was not on the floor. I do not have any doubt at all on 
the legal proposition that the Federal Government has no right 
to tax the securities of the States and their subordinate munici- 
palities. But I have wondered if, when this matter comes be- 
fore the courts, they would not make a distinction between the 
power fo tax such securities and the power to tax incomes 
arising from those securities after they get into the hands of 
individuals. I have some little doubt about that, and I would 
be glad to have the opinion of the gentleman from Virginia on 
that proposition; that is, whether or not there may be an im- 
portant and logical distinction between the constitutional power 
to tax such securities themselves and the power to tax incomes 
arising from such securities in the hands of individuals. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I was just going to ask the gentleman 
whether he had in mind the fact that it was not a tax upon the 
bonds or on the income from the bonds specifically, but merely 
a tax on all incomes from any source whatever, and therefore 
does not come within the objection? 

Mr. DENISON. That is just what I was discussing. There 
may be a logical distinction there which the courts will recog- 
nize; and if they should do so, then this provision of the bill 
might be held to be valid. There is some basis for the argu- 
ment that a general income tax levied under the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution upon all incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, including that derived from State and munic- 
ipal bonds, would not amount to a tax on such bonds themselves, 
and therefore would not be so far inconsistent with or destructive 
of our dual form of sovereignty as to render it invalid. But I 
have no doubt on the other proposition, that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no authority to tax these securities as securities. That 
is what I mean. 

Mr. GORDON. Now, if the Federal Government may, as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncworTtH] said, tax the income 
from these State and municipal securities 100 per cent and take 
all the income by taxes, which, of course, they may do, and you 
deprive the States of that income on their securities, do you 
not destroy the value of them? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. You can not levy a tax of 100 per 
cent without levying it upon all incomes, from whatever source. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, yes; we can. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. If you come and select these securities 
and put 100 per cent tax on them, it will be void. 

Mr. DENISON. I think the tax would have to be general. 
But my doubt of the validity of this provision of the bill, in so 
far as it applies to State and municipal bonds, is so serious I 
shall vote for the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. LONDON and Mr. CANNON rose. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate close in five minutes, one minute to be occupied by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpvon] and four minutes 
by the gentleman from Illinois IMr. Cannon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a- pause,] 
The Chair hears none. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I took the floor 
just to attract the attention of this Congress, of the country, 
and of the city of New York, to the fact that, in spite of the 
fact that the mayor of the city of New York has asked every 
Member of Congress from the State of New York to seriously 
contest this provision in the bill, that the only Member of Con- 
gress representing the State of New York on the floor of this 


Congress is the Socialist Member. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the reason why the mayor of 
New York no doubt asks for this is that the debt of New York 
City is $1,500,000,000. How marvelously she has grown, and 
how expensive it is to conduct the affairs of that great city! 
And that is measurably true of the other cities, to say nothing 
about the counties, and so forth. 

Now, then, there is pending in the State of Illinois a propo- 
sition submitted by the legislature to legalize the issuing of 
$60,000,000 for the construction of good roads. And, God knows, 
if there is any State that needs good roads it is Illinois. We 
vote on the question in November. 

Now, they are afraid that this may impair the placing of other 
bonds. Possibly it may. Possibly Illinois may be wise enough 
when she enacts that legislation, if it is authorized, to defer the 
issue of the bonds until a little later on, until after the war 
closes, perehance, in order that she may decrease the rate of 
interest to a reasonable amount, so that she can get par for 
them. We are running up against the $60,000,000 proposition 
in IIIinois. Now, what is to happen? Some of these States 
and some of these cities must issue bonds or else suffer severely. 

It is perfectly clear to my mind that under the Constitution 
and under the decisions of the courts we have no right—the 
Federal Government has no right—to tax them. But suppose 
those bonds go upon the market. They sell at a depreciated 
price, and the man who understands about what the Constitu- 
tion is and what it provides, and what the decisions of the 
courts have been and what they will be, will buy them, and 
then contest it, don’t you know, and after all “that damned 
old plutocrat“ who takes the chances will be sworn at when he 
takes his profit. [Applause.] 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
make a suggestion. While I do not want to take away from 
my colleague [Mr. Lonpon], the Socialist Member from New 
York City, any credit that belongs to him for responding to 
the appeal of the mayor of the city of New York, he is mis- 
taken when he says he is the only Member from New York 
favoring this amendment. 

Mr. LONDON. I said “the only one present.” 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Very well. I am a Member 
from New York City. 

Mr. LONDON. Is there any other Member? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Bronx County is the best 
part of New York City, and I represent one-half of Bronx 
County. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 48. 

Mr. PENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, I raise the 
point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from New York raises the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 3 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman insist upon his point of 
no quorum? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Yes. I think this is too 
important a matter to vote on with so few Members present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed. the chair, Mr. Sauxprus of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Rose, for 3 days, on account of important business; 

To Mr. Branp, for 10 days, on account of sickness; and 

To Mr, ASHBROOK, for 3 days, on account of important busi- 
ness, 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12098. An act to protect the lives and health and 
morals of women and minor workers in the District of Colum- 
bia, and to establish a minimum-wage board and define its 
powers and duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum 
wages for such workers, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. s 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 44 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 


September 17, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


t EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting estimate of appropriation for repairing Chicago (III.) 
post office, for inclusion in some appropriation bill (H. Doc. No. 
1279) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
draft of proposed bill to permit free entry into the United 
States of all material and articles imported for the use and by 
order of the War Department during the existing war and for 
other purposes (H. Doc. No. 1280); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8473) for 
the relief of Thomas H. Rockwell, deceased, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 782), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, 
NM. PADGETT introduced a bill (H. R. 12945) providing for 
the purchase of uniforms, accouterments, and equipment by 
officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and mid- 
shipmen at the Naval Academy from the Government at cost, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 12946) granting an increase 
of pension to Agustus Geer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 12947) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Hiller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12948) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma A. Hobbs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12949) granting a pension to Mary A. G. 
Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 12950) granting a-pen- 
sion to Elijah Clark Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12951) granting an increase of pension to 
Colonel F. Bond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 12952) granting a pension to 
Franklin Tubbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 12953) granting an 
increase of pension to George W. Dean; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12954) granting an increase of pension to 
‘Andrew J. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H, R. 12955) granting 
a pension to Martin L. Stokesberry; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12956) granting an Increase of pension to 
James R. Beaty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12957) granting a pension to Mary St. 
Clair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12958) granting a pension to Clem S. Kirk- 
ham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 12959) granting an increase 
of pension to Reason Walker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of the department of health and 
recreation, women’s committee, Councils of National and State 
Defense, of Oakland, Cal., favoring war-time prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Petition of Charles M. 
Blodgett, mayor of Malden, Mass., and 287 others, residents in 
said Malden and the city of Everett, Mass., for national legis- 
lation to commission pharmacists in the United States service, 
so that men in the service shall receive the same skilled phar- 
maceutical service that they receive in civil life; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of the Baltimore Bargain 
House, Armstrong, Cator & Co., and Johnson, Boyd & Co., all of 
Baltimore, Md., favoring some protective clause in the new tax 
bill relative to inventory of merchandise; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Resolutions of the Association of 
Fathers of Soldiers and Sailors of the United States of Amer- 
ica, of Portland, Oreg., urging the nationalization of the public 
schools of the country so as to provide for the training of re- 
turned soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, September 17, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: : 

Almighty God, we come before Thee with our cause, a cause 
that does not speak behind the closed doors of secret diplomacy 
but that has its voice in the indignation of millions against 
wrong and in a will to conquer in the name of humanity. We 
ask the divine guidance and blessing as we begin the tasks to 
which Thy providence has called us. For Christ's sake. Amen, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proveed- 
ings of Friday, September 13, 1918, when, on request of Mr. 
Lopce and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dis- 
pensed with and the Journal was approved. 


SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY. 


Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, I have here the certificate 
of appointment of Hon. Georce B. Martrn, of Kentucky, by the 
governor, as a Senator to fill the vacancy in the unexpired term 
of the late Senator James. The newly appointed Senator is on 
the floor and ready to take the oath. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the cre- 
dentials. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE OF THR UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that. 8 to the power vested in me by the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws of the State of Kentucky, 
I, O. Stanley, the governor of said State, do hereby appoint GEORGE 
B. Martin a Senator from said State to represent said State in the Sen- 
ate of the United States to fill the vacancy therein caused by the death 
of OLLIE M. James, as provided by law. 

Witness his excellency our governor, A. O. Stanley, and our seal 
hereto affixed at Frankfort, Ky., this Tth day of ag tie re, A. D. 1918. 

A. O. STANLEY, 
Governor, 


A 
* 


By the governor: 
[spav.] James P. Lewis 
Secretary of State, 
By E. Marr Karn, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
In the name and by the authority of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 


A. O. Stanley, governor of said Commonwealth, to all to whom these 
presents shall come, greeting: 
Know ye, that Grorcn B. MARTIN, haying been duly appointed United 


States Senator, I hereby invest him with full power and authority to 
execute and rge the duties of the said office according to law, 
and to have and to hold the same, with all the rights and emoluments 


thereunto legally appertaining for and during the term prescribed by 


W. 

In testimony whereof I have caused these letters to be made patent 
and the seal of the Commonwealth to be hereunto affixed. Done at 
Frankfort the 7th day of September, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighteen and in the one hundred and twenty- 
sixth year of the Commonwealth. 

A. O. STANLEY. 


By the governor: 
[SEAL] James P. Lewis, 
Secretary of State, 
By E. Marr KARR, 

Assistant Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the newly 
appointed Senator will present himseif at the desk for the pur- 
pose of taking the oath of office. 

Mr. Martin was escorted to the Vice President's desk by Mr. 
BECKHAM; and the oath prescribed by law having been admin- 
istered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 
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STREET CAR SERVICE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbis, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 9th instant, a supplemental report 
of that commission relative to the purchase of new street rail- 
way cars in the District of Columbia. The report will lie on 
the table for the present, to accompany the report heretofore 
received. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 12923) to supplement the second liberty-bond act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 8004. An act authorizing the resurvey or retracement 
oZ lands heretofore returned as surveyed public lands of the 
United States under certain conditions; and 

H. R. 12098. An act to protect the lives and health and morals 
of women and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and 
to establish a minimum-wage board and define its powers and 
duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for such 
workers, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., praying ef. the passage of the so-called 
child-labor law, providing for th» protection of minor children, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Laac Drug Co., of 
Mankato, Minn., praying that alcohol used for medical pur- 
poses be exempted by the proposed increased revenue tax, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Stanley Shoe Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed increased 
tax on high-priced shoes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 2 

He also presented a memorial of the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities, of Rochester, Minn., remonstrating against the 
proposed tax on municipal bonds, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from John C. Sweet, of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating 
against the proposed increased tax on amusement admissions, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 

from the Warner Hardware Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., remon- 
strating against the proposed increased tax on firearms, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
He also presented the memorial of Dr. I. B. Kenney, of Eagle 
Bend, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed increased tax 
on amusement admissions, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a communication from the Russell Grader 
Manufacturing Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., relative to the al- 
leged increase in advertising expenditures by various industries 
since the beginning of the war, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the State Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, of Minnesota, praying for speedy action on 
the woman-suffrage amendment, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

PAN AMERICANISM. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I present a communication from the Anti- 
Imperialist League, touching upon the subject of Pan American- 
ism, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE, 


September 5, 1918, 
To the honorable Senate of the United States: 

The Anti-Imperialist League ventures respectfully to add its testimony 
to that which it is believed will be given as occasion offers by general 
public opinion in support of all the appronch which bas been made b 
the present administration to Pan Americanism in opposition to Tak 
ousies, to selfish interests, and to the hindrances created and main- 
tained by the common enemy. The policy may be considered as es- 
tablished by the elder in the brotherhood of American Republics. 

he nid and sympathy was most praiseworth iven in 1907 to the 
foundation of the Central American court o ustice. It resulted 
directly from a conference held in Washington by the representatives 
ef the five Central American Republics—Nicaragua, Honduras, Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica, and Panama—by invitation and with the moral par- 


ticipation of the United States. The life of this court, fixed at 10 
years, which has thus expired was to be renewed by a new Central 
American conference. 

1. It is the earnest prayer of the Anti-Imperialist League that steps 
may be taken immediately to prepare the way for this conference and 
for the renewal of the court which had proved its value in many cases 
where its wise and fair judgments had been accepted unhesitatingly, 
and had obviously saved these century-agitated States from menacing 
disturbances, foreign and domestic. It would be an especially desirable, 
because magnanimous, movement on the part of the United States, 
since its present inertia may perhaps be attributed to the fact that a 
verdict was given by this court against the contention of Nicaragua 
authorized, as it were, by the treaty made by the United States with 
Nicaragua—tbat it had the right to concede to us the command of 
the Bay of Fonseca, without Grog ie the claims of the other 
riparian States of the bay and of the San Juan River. 

2. It is also the prayer of the league that this treaty with Nicaragua 
may be modified in accordance with right and justice, now so apparent, 
apart from any judicial decision, in bebalf of the claims of Honduras, 
Salvador, and Costa Rica. 

3. As delay has been attributed to the fact that there have been 
difficulties in the way of recognition of the Government now in con- 
trol of Costa Rica, it is urged that by diplomatic and senatorial ac- 
tion these difficulties ae be removed and harmony established with 
the country, which should be facilitated by her declaration of war 


against Germany. 
Cooperation and sympathy would have been confidently sought in 
this ce from the Pan American Union, but the matter is urgent 
lrectorate of the union does not meet until November. 
Tun ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE, 
M. Storey, President. 
Ervine WIxSsLow, Secrelary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4852) to create an executive depart- 
ment in the Government, to be known as the department of 
aeronautics, and for the appointment of a secretary of aero- 
nauties and an assistant secretary, and providing for appro- 
priations for said department, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No, 570) thereon. 


BILLS INTEODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4928) granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Haley (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4929) granting a pension to Robert L. Zell (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4930) granting a pension to Fred W. MeMeen; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


WATEB-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. THOMAS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to reguiate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


An act (E. R. 12923) to supplement the second liberty bond 
act, as amended, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


GIFT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations I present a resolution under its instructions, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, presents a resolution, which 
the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 305), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States has received with 
deep satisfaction the commurication of the ambassador of the French 
Republic to the United States conveying the desire of the French 
Government to present to the Senate a vase from the national manu- 
facturer of Sevres. 

Resolved, That this offer is arepa with the highest appreciation 
of the gift ard of the spirit in which it is presented, and that the 
24th day of September, 1918, at the hour of 1 o'clock p. m., is hereb 
set apart for the pnrpose of formally and officially accepting su 


wet solved, That the French ambassador be notified of this action of 
the Senate and requested to attend as the representative of his Goy- 
ernment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
unanimously agreed to. 

GERMAN PEACE PROPAGANDA. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to present an article 
which appeared in the London Quarterly of June on the German 
peace propaganda. I am sure it will be of great value to every 
Member of the Senate, because it gives a view of the junnense 


and 
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extent of German propaganda activities which I have not seen 
so well and fully summarized anywhere else. 

If I may have the permission of the Senate for a few moments 
I should like to call attention to this matter of the German 
propaganda. Speaking on the 23d of August I said that we 
must be prepared for German peace propaganda. It was an 
easy prediction to make and one certain of fulfillment. 

I have been watching from day to day and have noted some 
of the movements. For instance, September 6 an article with 
headlines stated that Mr. Troelstra, a leading Dutch Socialist, 
of whom I never heard before, had come out with a strong 
argument in favor of peace, undoubtedly, as suggested in the 
article, wuse he is a German agent, and yet that rubbish is 
given considerable space. for what reason I can not divine. 

Then comes Count Czernin, the former prime minister of 
Austria, on the 9th of September, and he, a Berlin mouthpiece, 
puts ont a statement in favor of peace. That, too, is given 
newspaper space, and should have none. What he says is 
wholly unimportant except as an aid to Germany. 

Then comes Baron Burian, who is the present prime minister 
of Austria, and he comes out with an argument, and also one 
from Michael Karoly, president of the Hungarian Independent 
Party, and to them a column and a half is given, all leading in 
the same direction and all harmful. 

Mr. President, those are only a few of the more obvious 
efforts at peace propaganda coming from Europe. There are 
others nearer home—turtive, subtle, and dangerous. A few 
days ago—Senators must have seen it noted in the newspapers— 
there appeared a large work called Two Thousand Questions 
and Answers About the War. It had a commendatory introduc- 
tion from Mr. George Creel. It.turned out on examination that 
the book was full of direct German propaganda. Mr. Creel 
retracted his approval and made an explanation which amounted 
to saying that he had not read the book and did not know any- 
thing about it when he recommended it to the public. I am 
going to print some extracts from that book without reading 
them at this point, so that Senators may see just what the 
character of the book is. Here you will find German propaganda 
of the worst and most insidious kind put into a book of this 
sort, and the authors managed to get an indorsement from Mr. 
Creel, who is the head of our Bureau of Information and who 
undertakes to play the part of a censor, one rather dull of 
vision, apparently, where pacificism and German propaganda 
are concerned. I will print these extracts with his letter of 
apology and explanation if I may be permitted to do sor 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator under what au- 
thority was that book compiled? 

Mr. LODGE. The book was published by Doran & Co., who 
have now withdrawn it, but I do not know who compiled the 
book, Apparently, Mr. Creel approved it on the word of Mr. 
Albert Shaw, of the Review of Reviews. It appears to be an 
anonymous compilation, as I see it stated here. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is the Senator able to state who paid the 
expenses of the publication? 

Mr. LODGE. Iam not. It came out through a well-known 
publishing house. I print this because I want Senators to see 
what is in that book. What I am trying to show is the extent of 
German propaganda and how we need to be on the lookout for it, 
because it is all directed toward a compromise German peace. 

Mr THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. My information is that the book to which 
the Senator refers was either compiled by or under the super- 
vision of Dr. Albert Shaw, the editor of Review of Reviews. I 
can not vouch for the correctness of that impression. 

Mr. LODGE. It was on the faith of what Dr, Shaw said 
that Mr. Creel, as announced in his letter, gave his letter of 
commendation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Without endeavoring at all to extenuate the 
offense of Mr. Creel in giving his indorsement, I think it is 
just to state that the publication of the book was afterwards 
suppressed on the report made by the Bureau of Information. 

Mr. LODGE. I have already stated that. It was surpressed, 
if at all, on the report of Dr. Van Tyne, of the National Secur- 
ity League. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not hear the Senator so state. 

Mr. LODGE. The publishers are reported to have with- 
drawn it. I am printing Mr. Creel’s own letter so that he may 
do himself entire justice, if he is satisfied with the letter. 

Mr. REED. May I ansk the Senator if Mr. Creel has ever yet 
taken the American people into his confidence enough to tell 
them who the disloyal author of this disloyal work actually is? 


Mr. LODGE. He has not, Mr. President, and I do not under- 
take to read Mr. Creel’s mind. 

It moves in a mysterious way 
Its wonders to perform. 

Mr. REED. I want to suggest, in view of the fact that it is 
admitted that the work is disloyal, so disluyal that it has been 
called in and suppressed 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Creel admits it. 

Mr. REED. I was curious to know why, as he vouched for 
this work and must know its author, he has not as yet turned 
that disloyal auther over to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. LODGE. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. President, on September 1, there was published, and I 
give the statement as it appeared in the New York Times, an 
order from the Secretary of War, excluding from soldiers’ II- 
braries and from camps certain books. The Secretary was en- 
tirely right, and it was a most excellent and commendable 
order in every way. I will print the list here. [See appendix.] 
So far as I know from the authors these beoks thus put under 
the ban are as thoroughly mischief-making as anything that 
can be imagined. 

I will read the titles and authors of a few examples of 
these books that were finding their way into our camps and 
soldiers’ libraries: Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist, by Alex- 
ander Berkman, who is now serving time, having been con- 
victed of obstructing the draft. 

Another book by Scott Nearing, who was indicted for con- 
spiring to obstruct the draft. 

A book by Hugo Muensterberg—of course, a representative 
of Germany. ; 

A book by Prof. Burgess, well known as a German advocate. 

A book by George Sylvester Viereck, formerly the editor of 
the Fatherland. 

Mr. President, nothing could be more commendable or praise- 
worthy than the order of the Secretary of War. 

The American Library Association, who are charged with 
this work, undertook to make an explanation in defense which, 
I think, is a very unsatisfactory one; but after strongly prais- 
ing themselves, no doubt deservedly, they admit that there 
have been instances in which pamphlets of a seditious or 
pacifist nature have been surreptitiously placed upon the 
shelves of the libraries without the knowledge of the librarian. 

Who is putting these books into the soldiers’ libraries and 
into the camps—books which the Secretary of War has for- 
bidden? Would it not be worth while to look them up? This 
enginery of German propaganda, this wide-flung network of 
poisonous doctrine, is reaching even into our camps and into 
the reading matter that is furnished to our soldiers. 

Let me give another illustration to show how far this cun- 
ning, furtive propaganda has gone. Here is a book that the 
Secretary's list excluded. It is entitled Why War?” It is 
written by Frederic C. Howe. I have not examined the book. 
I understand that it treats the war as caused by and directed 
to a settlement of certain economic questions. My attention, 
however, has been called to an article by Mr. Howe, published 
in Harper's Magazine, April, 1918, after we had been at war 
for a year. ‘This article deals with the war as if we were 
engaged in it for some economic advantages, as if that was all 
which was at stake in this war. What a monstrous idea 
that we should be sending our youth to be killed in France to 
get.a trade advantage somewhere, and that economic questions 
cre all that is Involved! If this Congress and the President 
had gone to war on such grounds it would have been a crime. 
To put out such deleterious stuff as this seems intolerable, and 
it is by the author of one of the many books that the Secretary, 
of War has so wisely excluded. I read one paragraph from Mr. 
Howe's article. He says: 

Finally, Germany must be given the same economic assurance. Her 
railroad routes from Constantinople to Bagdad must be free from 
milltary menace by other nations, Her concessions, privileges, and 
rights in Turkey and Asia Minor, as well as her water communia- 
tions through the Mediterranean, must be free from any fear of mlli- 
tary interruption. i 

Are we in this war to see that Germany can build herself up 
in the East by the Bagdad Railroad and that she is protected 
in her trade rights in the Mediterranean? We are in this war 
to prevent her from ever again having the strength to break out 
on the world. Under no circumstances must she have again the 
Bagdad Railroad or a route from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf, 
and only such rights in the Mediterranean as the civilization 
which she has outraged and tried to ruin sees fit to give her. 

But there is Mr. Howe's pleasing proposition. Let me read 
in contrast what the President said in his speech at Baltimore 
on this very point to show how he regards that question In the 
East. He said: 

Their purpose— 
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Referring, of course, to the Germans— 


“is undoubtedly to make all the Slavic peoples, all the free and ambi- 
tious nations of the Baltic Peninsula, all the lands that Turkey has 
dominated and misruled, subject to their will and ambition and build 
upon that dominion an empire of force upon which they fancy that they 
can then erect an empire of gain and commercial supremacy, an empire 
as hostile to the Americas as to the Europe which it will overawe, an 
empire which will ultimately master Persia, India, and the peoples of 
the Far East. 

There is the statement of the President’s attitude and policy 
contrasted with the dangerous doctrine I have just read. In 
that same speech in Baltimore the President further says: 


There is therefore, but one response possible from us: Force, force 
to the utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous and trium- 
phant force which shall make right the law of the world, and cast every 
selfish dominion down in the dust. 

“ Selfish dominion,” I suggest to Mr. Howe, refers to the Ger- 
many whose Bagdad Railway and Mediterranean trade routes 
he wishes us to guard and preserye. 

This writer, whose books were excluded from the camps on 
September 1 by the order of the Secretary of War, from whose 
article I have read an extract to the Senate, is, according to 
this Times list, the commissioner of immigration at the port 
of New York, holding a great and important office under this 
administration, when he is engaged in publishing stuff like this 
in flagrant contravention of the policy laid down by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— r 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was not in when the Senator took the floor, 
and he may have done so; if not, I would suggest in this con- 
nection that it would be extremely appropriate to read also the 
announcement of the President yesterday. 

Mr. LODGE. I am coming to that. I do not propose to over- 
look it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I must apologize to the Senator because I was 
tardy in coming to the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I was showing 
how far this German propaganda extends, how subtle, how 
pervasive it is, how you find it even among officers of the Gov- 
ernment, find it in the libraries of our soldiers, find it every- 
where. 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Before the Senator proceeds with his argu- 
ment can he give the date when the order was issued by the 
Secretary of War excluding these publications? 

Mr. LODGE. I thought I did. September 1 of this month. 

Mr. POMERENE. Possibly the Senator did, but I over- 
looked it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of course the general official 
propaganda in Europe to which I have referred developed into 
speeches from the Kaiser which contained that mixture of 
truculence, turgidity, and whimpering of which he is a master, 
all connected with references to God; and of all his unattrac- 
tive qualities I think his religious hypocrisy is perhaps the most 
odious and revolting. He winds up yesterday with a proposi- 
tion to Belgium. There is no wrong, no injury, no cruelty 
which he has spared that gallant and unhappy country, and now 
he insults them with a proposition for a separate peace. 

This is followed by the Austrian note, of which I will only 
ask to print their substantive proposal in brief, which is this: 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY’S PROPOSAL FOR PEACE DISCUSSION IN BRIEF. 

The Royal and Imperial Government would like, therefore, to pro- 
pose to the Governments of all the belligerent States to send delegates to 
a confidential and unbinding discussion of the basic principles for the 
conclusion of peace, in a place in a neutral country and at a near date 
that would yet have to be agreed upon, delegates who were charged to 
make known to one another the conception of their Governments regard- 
ing those principles and to receive analogous communications, as well as 
to request and give frank and candid explanations on all those points 
which need to be precisely defined. 

Of course, the signers of the note are in Vienna, but the voice 
that dictates the words is the voice of Berlin. Think of that 
Austro-Hungarian proposition in the face of the action of the 
President—one of the most commendable and admirable things 
that has been done yet in this war—his recognition of the Czecho- 
Slovaks as a belligerent nation. 

The soldiers of that people—a hundred thousand prisoners— 
were allowed by the Bolsheviki a free passage to France with 
their arms. Then, of course, the Bolsheviki broke the promise 
and undertook to disarm them. We all know what happened, a 
wonderful history; there has been nothing like it in all the 
past except the famous march of the 10,000 Greeks. When 
the Bolsheviki attempted to take their arms from them they 
proceeded to fight; they defeated the people who tried to stop 
their way, and they took town after town. Now they are 
backed up by allied forces from the United States, from Japan, 
from England, and from France. They have brought habitable 
Siberia, that vast country, very nearly under their control—a 


great feat. If any nation ever deserved recognition as a belliger- 
ent, it is ti Czecho-Slovaks, 

But, Mr. President, it can not stop there; it will not stop 
there. We must recognize the Jugo-Slavs, at the head of whom 
stands Serbia, which has suffered more than any other country 
in this war, with the sole exception of Belgium. We must also 
recognize the Poles, one of the greatest and most brilliant peo- 
ple of history. They alone can make a great and powerful State 
in Central Europe, which will forever bar the eastern move- 
ment of Germany. That is coming; that is involved in the 
recognition of the Jugo-Slavs. 

What does all this mean? It means that when the President 
recognized the Czecho-Slovaks as a belligerent nation he set 
his hand irrevocably to a document which meant the dissolu- 
tion of the Austrian Empire—‘a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” If Bohemia is to be independent, the most impor- 
tant part, economically and industrially, of Austria is taken 
away. But it must not stop there. The Slav races, 26,000,000 of 
whom Austria holds and holds oppressively, must be set free 
and given independence; and the President has entered upon 
that great policy, most wisely, as I believe. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to the President's reply to Aus- 
tria, the President's quick answer, which appeared in the news- 
papers this morning, as follows: 

The Government of the United States feels that there is only one 
reply which it can make to the suggestion of the Imperial Austro-Hun- 
garian Government. It has repeatedly and with entire candor stated 
the terms upon which tbe United States would consider peace and can 
and will entertain no proposal for a conference upon a matter concern- 
ing which it has made its position and purpose so plain. 

The President's reply to this stupid note—for it does not de- 
serve to be characterized in any other way—will meet. I am 
sure, with universal approval. His prompt and curt refusal of 
the Austro-Hungarian proposal was not only right but wise, for 
it will, I believe, put an end to loose and feeble talk about these 
Austro-Hungarian offers—a kind of talk which is not only de- 
bilitating and confusing, but distinctly helpful to Germany. The 
President, without entering upon any precise details or defini- 
tions, says the position and purpose of the United States are 
plain. I, too, think that the purpose and position of the Ameri- 
can people are plain and growing plainer, clearer, and stronger 
every day. They are becoming so plain that I think even the 
central powers will soon begin to understand them. I believe 
that they will learn, and the sooner the better, that the American 
people mean to have complete victory. They must be made to 
know that we have no intention of arguing with them about terms 
of peace around a table. When Prussian militarism is crushed 
and the Germans throw up their hands, then thé United States 
and her allies will tell them the terms of peace which they are 
to accept. In no other way can the world be made safe against 
German wars of conquest. In no other way can we justify our 
entrance into the war and our sacrifice of our best and bravest. 
Until complete victory is reached on German soil any negotia- 
tions or discussions with our enemies would mean that the war 
was lost, our sacrifices in vain, and our high purposes defeated. 
There is much hard fighting yet to be done, many sacrifices still 
to be made, but the light of victory is shining upon our armies 
and upon those of our allies. 

The men who wear your uniform and carry your colors mean 
to go to Berlin; they mean to have a complete victory and a bind- 
ing peace, and the country is behind them and with them. We 
shall press on until the only end worthy of attainment is fully 
reached. Germany has brought unnumbered woes upon an in- 
nocent world. She must be put in a position where she can not 
strike again. She has appealed, in the lust of conquest, to the 
dread arbitrament of arms. By that she must abide. She shall 
not now resort to talk and bargain for a decision. We mean to 
put her in physical bonds. We mean to make the world safe 
for all free, law-abiding, decent people so that they may live 
their lives in peace, unthreatened, and unalarmed. Yor this we 
fight. We shall not ask more. We shall never accept less. 

I ask that the article from the Living Age, entitled “ German, 
Propagandist Societies,” may be printed as a public document 
instead of in the Recorp. It is very short. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered, 
(S. Doe. No. 278.) j 


APPENDIX. 4 


{From the National Security League, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, E. L. Harvey, publicity director.] 

PUBLISHERS SUPPRESS AS PRO-GERMAN New War BooR— HRAD or Con- 
MITTEE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION ONLY SPONSOR APPEARING IN COX- 
DEMNED VOLUME. i 

New YORK, September —. 
“Two Thousand Questions and Answers About the War,“ an anony- 
mous compilation of alleged authentic information about the war and 
its causes, prefaced with an introduction by George Creel, chairman 
of the Committee on Public Information, has been withdrawn from 
sale by its publishers, George H. Doran Co., by arrangement with the 

Review of Reviews Co, 
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PRO-GERMAN MASTERPIECE. 


Dr. Claude H. Van Tyne, head of the department of history in the 
University of Michi Who is now serving as editorial director of 
the National Security League's bureau of patriotism through educa- 


tion, in an exhaustive report on the book and its contents submitted 
to the league's executive committee says 

“Tn opinion, it is a masterpiece sof ro-German propaganda. The 
German Government could not have of pro.Ge an ching more insidious, 
more calculated to destroy our faith in our allies. and to insinuate into 
the American mind excuses for Germany. 

“No author's name is giyen, so that no ore else is responsible but the 
writer of the introduction.” 

The introduction was written by George Creel, Seman of the 
Committet on Public Information, who says of the book 


CREEL’S INDORSEMENT. 


“Such volumes as this ‘Two Thousand Questions and Answers About 
the War’ are the textbooks with which we shall have to begin. It 
gives the background of difficulties out of which the war arose. It 
relates the development and progress of the conflict that widened to 
include rs as the aims ar the great EEE enemy of our peaceful 
8 developed and progressed. It ong © necessary basis 

r a permanent settlement of ba secre disp 

In other creme wee where th of the nition has been in the 

ee — edge can be left to aa officers 


“This war will not be won until it becomes part and parcel of every 
individual 1 life. until it dominates every thought and activity. This 
bu consciousness can be gained only iarsi an exact knowledge 
cts in the case, for it is in the simplicities of truth that America 
great liberal nations find fullest justification. The Two Thou- 
sand Questions and Answers, in my opinion, constitute a vital part of 
the national defense.” 

DR. VAN TYNE’S REPORT. 


Dr. Van Tyne's report reads in full: 

“The title of a war book of 352 pagea is Two Thousand Questions 
and Answers Boe Fo the War, published by George H. Doran Co., by 
arrangement with the Reviews of Reviews Co., with an introduction 
by Geo Creel. No author's name is given, 80 that no one else is 

nsible but the writer of the introduction. 

“In his introduction Mr. Creel sa 

ASA Two Thousand Questions and Answers, in my opinion, con- 
stitute a vital part of the national defense.’ - 


“MENACE TO MORALE. 


“My own opinion is that the Two Thousand . and Answers 
is a masterptece of 5 propaganda. n ne 
could not have de more insidious, more calculated to 

y our faith in our N and to insinuate into me American 
mind excuses for 5 No one question or answer is so outrageous, 
but a subtle vein of e da ot the high asd — Tor which the 
allies fight runs ee it all. Indorsed by the chairman of the Com- 

mittee on Public Informaticn (established by order of the President 
Apr. 14, 1917), it became a menace to the American morale. 

“The foll owing selected quotations—only a fraction of the many 
dubious items in the book—will show to any loyal American the dan- 
gerous quality of this work (the pages are given in each case) : 


SLUR ON ALLIES. 


pP. 1. C. Do the best informed students of world politics feel that 
the war could have been 3 


A. The war at meet x red to be the result of German — deter- 
N to Cay, an e secure her place in the sun along lines 
guis similar to t aon which in the past had been built the. ritish 

pire the French Colonial Empire, and the tremendous Russian 
expansion. 
(Xote the slur on the British and French.) 


2. Q. What was the German demand aad a place in the = * 
$ . * * 
j 2 ue Why did. one natural desire become 8 A world peace? 
Because * places in the sun were pretty well occupied. Places 
in “the sun’ were mostly colonial, of course, and other nations already 
the best colonies. 
SEA CONTROL. 


i pee 2. Q. ee were * great l Storer eee 


. (3) British comro of the — sea, which ionnd a uae part 
of the world together as and British Empire’ (the all-red belt around 
the earth, as shown on British Apa a and the consequent 
control nearly the whole, colon area of earth 

(With whom are the sympathies of an uninformed reader likely to 
be ae reading these last two items? 

8 z 4. Q. Just what did the 2 entists desire? 

> s s $ . 
| “Q. Were am — „ sade Austria? 

“A. Most of were, but at one = 
poe of this labels) Italian Irredentism so against the 
Fre on of the stretch of Mediterranean coast that includes 
the go of Nice 


(Note the slur on France.) 
Í MUCH ALIKE. 
„P. 7. Q. Just what classes in terse A and Great Britain give sup- 
rt to these theories? (I. e., imperialistic theories.) 
“A. All classes, when the originators of the movements succeed in 
premana some particularly powerful reason; but the 8 
y ae and thought supporters of these 
o pol 


thoug ee has been 


polici vihe answer may hat just as the cies were much 
alike, ite the fact that the have caused war, so their a 
onists in both nations re much alike, despite the fact that Mey 
bitter condemn each o 
“<P. Q. Did not Frano obtain this also? (i. e., Alsace.) 
“A. Yes. In the seventeenth century Louis XIV made his famous 


Stroke for the seizure of Holland, and in the ensuing conflict betw 
France and the German Empero: 
still apes ones 


t een 
German, was overran Py th 


part of Alsace and Lorrain 
— > 


“ This is tue war that ican history PEU the naubkrelg Freeney 
war). 


GERMANY LIBERAL! 


tory? 23. Q. Has Germany treated the Provinces as conquered terrl- \ 
ry 
s e * $ 


A. Apparently the Mios militaristic part of German Government in 
Alsace and Lorraine is what has caused most of the mischief. 
As against this it seems fair to say that the actual political mae tee 
Alsace-Lorraine were reasonably Le. 
(Read Prof. Hazen on Alsace-Lorraine as an answer to this assertion.) 
Gin “P, het Q. Do the people (of Alsace-Lorraine) now speak French or 
erm 


“A. About 85 per, cent 8 German. The rest speak French or a 
French patois. ll these people, however, with the exception 
of the small percentage of illiterates, can speak, read, and write their 
national language.” 

(Nothing said about the way they have been forced to speak German, j 


INCLUSION IN GERMANY. 
“P.24. Q. How would the people of-Alsace-Lorrainc vote in a 
plebiscite 7 


“A, The n 

England, ‘ane 5 55 that they would wish Graan, 
Sir Harr. ohnston, the well-known British colonial official 

wrote iy the En ‘sh Nineteenth Century Magazine: ‘If a lebiscita 

ed, absolutely uncontrolled by government officials, it would 

probabil be found that there was an 3 majority of votes 

„ © Alsace-Lorraine for inclusion within the German Em- 


(No allusion to the question of moral right, to the French spirit ana. 
character of the people, to the outraged pride of the French people at 
haying this territory torn from France. — 

P. 24. Apart from French leanings, what rule do the Alsace- 
Lorrainians want? 

“A. The people want to free themselves from the status of being mere 

inhabitants Pot a Reichsland. They want to become a rightful political 


entity. Apparently the chief political thought of the Provinces (view- 
ing imply the relations to the German n is pot toward erection 
of Alsace-Lorraine into a separate German 


Brittanica, 1910, eleventh saton, Cambridge, 
o remain 


“The people of Lorraine appear to favor inclusion in the Bavarian 


Rhine Pro 
toward incorporation with Bad 

(Note the plain insinuation ‘that the peop 
only a different status in the German Empire, not return to France.) 


“LUSITANIA” WARNING. 


nee adjacent 1 5 3 and the Alsatlans appear to lcan 
le of Alsace-Lorraine desire 


P. 36. Q. Did the German embassy issue a warning to passengers, 


on the 8 

“A. The followi 5 appeared 
and the New Lork i i nat, 
the E. 0. 1 


In the New Tork World 
, 1915, seven days before the sinking of 


Did Germany efter indemnity for Americans lost on tho 


Lesitonta? | 
Yes; while negotiations over the Lusitania case were still pend- 
ing = stated her willingness to pay indemnity for the deaths of Ameri- 


(Nothing but these two items about this matter. 
moral aspects of the affair.) 
SLUR ON EXGLAND. 

P. 173. Q. 

“A. Slowly, steadily, won 
alliances, wars with na — ee concessions, conqu 
and financial arrangements, w 
volumes, and stili has not been told in all its complex details.” 


No comment on the 


How did gar 5 pae India after ousting the French? 

erfully intricate — iae of native 
rotectorates, 
whose complete Pieter f fills 9 of 


(Note the slur about ousting the French and the suggestion of in- 


trigue in English methods.) 
P. 207. Q. Did Germany's dye making affect other nations? 
“A. The very first dye that was made by a German struck a 
blow at England. 
tion of synthetic indigo that laid a foundation for the 
so as the commercial feuds between England and German. 
something to do with the war. The production of synthetic 
peered struck and broke down one of England’ 


wenlt 
(T This idea runs through a . many of the questions and answers, 
the idea that England's jealousy of Germany's economic prosperity 


caused the war.) 
UTTERLY FALSE, 
8 E 214. 
(i. e. „ socialists and pan-Germanists in German 
“A. Yes; speaking very broadly, by the been 


come a 3 clear division in all countries, both allies and 


In a way, it is correct to say that it was the inven- 
resent war, in 

155 
s sources of Iudlau 


į 


Q. Was there any similar antag in other countries? 
of 1918 tiero had 
central 


tween a great body of 3 that still felt that only 


by sacs successful war could a just and 1 ag paes 
3 body of public opinion which took a position exactly the re- 
verse—that the time had arrived when there was a strong 


won, and another 
possdbility 


of approximating a just peace, and 1 certain ö 


Ideals. by negotiation rather than by military victory.” 

(This is an utterly false statement of the facts, as every well-informed 
man 5 5 

“Q. How did Prussia become militaristic? 

A. As a result of being licked too often. + Whenever Aanes 
wanted to fight Russia or Austria the road led through Wurtem berg, 
Bavaria, or Prussia. * At last the Prussians determined grimly 
to fight for 3 why ane it was under the inspiration of a burning 
mees and lore for home and country that the heeds of militarism were 


The verv meaning of militarism is disguised in this passage, and ono 
is led to sympathize with it rather than otherwise.) 
INIGHEST ESTEEM. 
£P. the German people's attitude toward the Kaiser? 
“A. With the exception of the most radical Socialists, the German 
people hold their Kaiser In the highest esteem. 
Q. Has Germany a constitution? 
“A. Yes; it has a written constitution, which is, on the whole, similar 
to the constitution of most 1 nations.” 
(Could anybody but a bigoted pro-German make such an answer?) 
8 “P, 216. Q. Is the German Parliament at all like the United States 
‘ongress? 


* . + = . s „ 
“A. In some ways it is like Congress. 
te d. E rada not the 
specifically, as our Senate was sw 
tates Senators were selected by State 8 


215. Q. What is 


instead ot being 


4 
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elected by popolar suffrage. 
n 


rather tha 


. In fact, our Senators still represent States 
ectors, in political principle, at least.” 


DAMNABLE DECEIT! 
Note the purposeful confusion of the principles 


(Damnable deceit! 
and spirit of the two institutions. The German upper house is, 
course, made up of members appointed by the sovereigns of the German 
States. Our Senate never was chosen by such autocratic method.) 

P. 216. Q. How do the upper houses compare? 

“A. The 61 members of the Bundesrath are appointive, the govern- 
mente of the various German States appointing the members for each 
session.” 

(Here again governments is confused with Rorereign k 

“Q. Can the King of England control the House of Lords? 

“A. He can create a majority for himself in the House of Lords at 
any time by exercising his constitutional prerogative of creating new 
peers. 

=" * s * * ° * 

This power, like other powers latent under English political prac- 
tice, had fallen into such oblivion that prebably most En en con- 
sidered it practically dead; but it suddenly came to life when the House 
of Commons made its great fight in 1910-11 to wrest the power of 
veto from the House of Lords. 

(This deceit is one of the most shameful of all, implying as it does 
that the King and not the prime minister really made the threat.) 


MISLBADING. 


P. 217. Q. What is the German agp takes d representation? 

“A. Each member represents about 130,000 inhabitants. This com- 
pares roughly with our Congress, each Congressman representing about 
200, le now. The members of the British House of Commons 
represented counties and boroughs, many of widely differing areas and 
populations, until the passage of the new law above referred to; and 
there are also nine 8 members elected by the universities.” 

(Note that there is nothing about the failure to redistribute the 
representation since 1871, with the result that a workingman in Berlin 
has about one-tenth of the representation of a junker in Bast Prussia.) 

„P. 218. Q. Do the other States like Prussia? 

“A. Perhaps it is a good deal like the attitude of our smaller States 
toward the bigger ones.“ 

What a misleading answer!) 
GERMAN EDUCATION. 


P. 220. O. Does Germany lead in education? 

“A. Before the war there was a general acceptance of the statement 
(made by nearly eyery writer and sociological student of the world) 
that Germany was eminent in advanced education. 

= Q. How did German universities compare with the famous English 


ones? 
“A. If universities. technical schools, production of books, and the 
Uke be taken as guides. Germany leads; Germany has 22 universities, 
with an enrollment of 53,000. 
„. Does Germany publish more books than Great Britain? 
„A. Roughly, in ordina years there are some 12,000 works pub- 
lished in Great Britain. The annual German production is 35,000. 
(The last three, by use of certain statistics, give an utterly false 


idea.) 
OUT-AND-OUT LIE. 


3 Q Were German soldiers worse than others in the march 
on Pekin? 

“A. According to revelations made by correspondents who managed 
to get through to Pekin, and by officers after the trouble was over, 
there seoms to have been very littie to choose between the conduct of 
the various troops. Of all, the Japanese emerged with the cleanest 
record and the Tonkinese troops of the French with the worst. The 
Kaiser's message to Count Waldersee. who commanded the expedition, 
has, however, been everywhere reproduced, and consequently it has 
been assumed that the atrocities attributed to the international troops 
were all committed by the Germans.” 

(This is the worst out-and-out He in the book, but many half-truths 
do as much harm.) 

PACIFIST MATERIAL, 


“On page 244 there is fine material for the pacifist. The pages 6, 
267, 268 would give an uninformed reader an idea very favorable to 
allowing the Germans to carry out the Berlin-Bagdad plan. 

“All kinds of insinuating questions are asked in order to answer 
with something detrimental to the allies in the past. For examples, 
see page 157, about Gladstone and his * Scrap of paper’ speech; page 
158, Testruction of Danish Navy by Nelson; page 267, Suez Canal 
Stocks; page 186. Japan. 

“On page 295 there Is a direct invitation to the public to disbelieve 
ae current accusations about the German atrocious methods of carry- 
ng on war: 

“Q. Has war ever produced so much hatred as this one? 

r. Always much the same kind of attacks as now on the Germans.” 

(Never in human history has a nation so aroused the moral indigna- 
tion of the world as Germany has done.) 

SUBTLY PERNICIOUS. 


“If Mr. Creel indorses ideas like these, as it seems he must, since 
he heartily recommends this book In his introduction, is he a safe 
man to ocqupy the position he docs, so potent for the good or ill of 


our cause? 

„George H. Doran published an edition of this book at the request 
of the Review of Reviews without reading it and naturally surposing 
that, with George Creel’s introduction, he bad a kind of official guar- 
anty. As soon as its disloyal and subtly pernicious character was 
pointed out to him, he immediately. discontinued its sale and with- 
drew it from his catalogue. Some 1,100 copies had been sold.“ 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 1, 1918.1] 


Maxx Books BARRED FROM ARMY READING—SECRETARY BAKER ÖRDERS 
Destruction OF Loxe Lis? oF TITLES IN ALL Liprarres—Some BY 
FAMED Wrrrers—Pro-GermMan Books KEPT IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
FOR STUDENTS, BUT NOT FOR CIRCULATION. 

The remoyal or destruction of all copies of a long list of books, many 
of them by well-known autbors, that may be fonnd on the shelves of 
any of the camp libraries, has been ordered by Secretary of War Baker, 
according to information received yesterday at the New Tork head- 
quarters of the library war service of the American Library Association. 

The list includes works from the pens of John W. B former! 
a professor in Columbia University; Frank Harris; the late Prof. 
Hugo Muensterberg, of Harvard University; Alexander Berkman, the 


anarchist, now in Atlanta, having been convicted of obstructing the 
draft; Scott Nearing, indicted for conspiring to obstruct the draft; 


Seumas MacManus; George Sylvester Viereck, former editor of the pro- 
German weekly Fatherland; Emil G. Balch, formerly of Wellesley and 
a well-known pacifist; Sven Hedin, the arctic explorer; Frederic C. 
Howe, comm of immigration at the port of New York: James 
K. McGuire, formerly mayor of Syracuse; Margaret Ski ler; and 
Count Ernst von Reventlow. 

No explanation as to why the books were not regarded as desirable 
reading matter for soldiers was given in the order, but it was pointed 
out that in an order sent to all camp librarians on August 9, the director 
of library war service, Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, said: 
* It has recently been brought to our attention that phiets of a 
pacifist character are being sent to camp libraries. Please watch for 
The lat — Soe ty th latest order of th t 

nformation as to the order of the War Department came 
in the form of a circular letter sent out from the library war service 


headquarters in the Library of Co to all camp lib The 
books listed in the order are the following: 5 
Approaches to the Peace Settlement. E. G. Balch. 
3 — Memoirs of an Anarchist, Alexander Berkman. 
America’s Relation to the Great War, John W. Burgess. 
European War of 1914, John W. 2 
Witness Testifies, Capshaw Carson. 
World in Perplexity, Arthur G. Daniells. 
England's World Empire, A. H. Granger. 
England or Germany, Frank Harris. 
With the German Armies in the West, Sven Hedin. 
Germany's Fighting Machine, E. F. Henderson. 
Why. War? Frederic C. Howe. 
Germany Misjudged, Roland Higgins. 
A More Excellent Way, Rufus M. Jones. 
How to Protect Our Soldiers, W. S. Leake, 
Revelations of an International Spy, I. T. T. Lincoln. 
Germany in War Time, M. E. n 
What Could Germany do for Ireland? James K. McGuire. 
Emden, H. Von Muecke. 
The War in America, Hugo Muensterberg. 
The Vampire of the Continent, Ernst von Reventlow. 
“ German-American F. F. Schrader. 
“Doing My Bit for Ireland,” rgaret Skinnider. 
Conquest of War,” M. M. Thomas and others. 
“ Songs of he, Pier ea George Sylvester Viereck. 9 
“World's Crisis in the Light of 


Prophecy,” anonymous, 
Earlier this month the War Department also 
following: 

“Free S h and a Free Press,“ anonymous. 

“ What Germany Wants,“ Edmund von Mach. 

“Ireland's Case,“ Seumas MacManus. 

n Letter to Profiteers,” Scott Nearing. 

“The Last Weapon,” Theodora Wilson Wilson. 

At the New York headquarters of the American Library Associatlo: 
124 East Twenty-eighth Street, it was said yesterday that no officii 
reason was assigned for the War Department's order for the d 
tion of the books if found in camp libraries. 

“The American Library Association is the sole organization for the 
distribution of books and magazines to the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines.” said an official of the association, ‘‘ But in addition to the 
books we buy for the use of our own camp libraries nnd those which 
we supply to the Y M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, and other 
relief organizations we collect and make available for soldiers’ reading 
the books that are contribuied by the general public. 

“ More than 3,000,000 books have been contributed thus far, and it is, 
of course, entirely possible that German propagandists have tried to 
slip their work across to the soldiers and sailors through this means. 
A very careful watch is kept, however, and the gift books are not placed 
in camp libraries without going through a process of examination and 
selection. So far we have no information that any of the books named 
in the War ts order have actually reached the camp libraries, 
th: h there have been instances in which pamphlets of a seditious or 
pacifist nature have been surreptitiously placed on the open shelves of 
the libraries without the Knowledge of the librarian. 

“The working personnel of the Library War Service is composed of 
trained librarians of proved loyalty, and they are constantly on the 
alert against such insidious attempt to corrupt our fighting men.” 

Edwin H. Anderson, of the New York Public Library, who is a mem- 
ber of the war service committee of the American Library Association, 
when asked last night whether any of the books on the War Depart- 
ment's index were to be found in the New York public libraries, said 
he did not know. All sorts of books, he said, are found on the refer- 
ence shelves for research students. the bad as well as the good. “If 
Satan wrote a pro-German book we should want it for our reference 
shelves,” he said. [t might be of use to future historians. But in 
the circulating department we exclude all pro-German books, and have 
done so since the beginning of the war. e go over the books from 
time to time and take out those that are objectionable.” 


War Boor 50-50, Mr. CREEG SAYS— NPITHER REAL AMERICAN NOR PRO- 
GERMAN, HE DECLARES—REGRETS PUBLICITY. 

George Creel, chairman of the Committee on Publie Information, in a 
letter to the National Security League, made public last night, charac- 
terized as “dishonest and indecent” the publicity attending the snp- 

ression of the book, Two Thousand Questions and Answers About the 


placed its ban upon the 


War. 
MADE PREVIOUS PROTEST, 
Incorporated in the letter of protest from Mr. Creel to the league is 
also a letter the chairman of the Committee on Public Information 


wrote Dr. Albert Shaw, of the Review of Reviews, on June 26 of this 
year, in which attention of the editor of the magazine was called to 
shortcomings of the book, which was declared to be not out-and-out 
American. The book had its authorship with the Review of Reviews. 
In his peroration, Mr. Creel declares that he is led to believe that 
the sense of honor of Claude H. Van Tyne, of the department of history 
of the University of Michigan, now educational director of the league, 
who made the attack, is somewhat subordinate to his w ess for a 
little cheap notoriety.” 
WIS LETTER TO LEAGUE. 
Mr. Creel’s letter to the league follows: 
COMMITTER ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, September E, 1918. 
Natioxar Secunrry LEAGUE, 
$1 Pine Street, New York, N. T. 
Dean Sin: Certain New York papers, under date of September 1 
carry articles to the effect that the National Security League has for 
the suppression of a book entitled, Two Thousand Question and An- 
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swers About the War,” with a foreword by me, the plain inference be- 
ing drawn that this “ masterpiece of Hun prope panes as your organl- 
zation styles it, was being reely circulated without criticism of any 
kind until your own investigators took patriotic action. 

I can not forego a public protest against the singular dishonesty and 
even indecency of this publicity. The book, instead of being without re- 
sponsible authorship, bore the imprint of the Review of Reviews, and 
as far back as June 26 I wrote the following letter to Dr. Albert Shaw: 

WRITES DR. ALBERT SHAW. 
June 26, 1918. 
Dr. ALBERT SHAW, 
Review of Reviews, New York City. 

Mr Dran Mr. Suaw: While it is true that I glanced through the 
pote of “Two Thousand Questions and Answers About the War” 

fore I wrote my foreword, it is es ba true that I relied less upon my 
hasty reading than upon my absolute faith in you. 

The last week or so I have made a more careful study of the book, and 
I must confess to a very definite disturbance of mind. The whole tone 
of the book strikes me as being fifty-fifty, for nowhere in it can I find 
the fundamental truth that 8 was entirely responsible for this 
war and that it is a war of self-defense upon the of the liberal 
nations of the world. In connection with atrocities, deportations, 
hostages, use of gas, I am also unable to find anything that is in the 
nature of a straight-out condemnation of the Germans. 

I feel sure tha“ you eee could not have had much to do with the 
book, or else the articles would have had a more intense Americanism 
and jess of the evasive, straddling note. If there is a second edition, I 
do wish that you would take the whole matter up with me, so that this 
very valuable contribution to wir can be given greater effectiveness. 


Sincerely, 
GEORGE CREEL, Chairman, 
MAKES SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS. 

This lettae was followed at once by seven singl ced typewritten 
pases, pointing out pee objections. Dr. Shaw replied at once, prom- 
sing instant correction and fullest revision. He also stated that the 
book was based upon the accumulation of material secured in advance 
sheets from the well-known British journalist, the son of the late Wil- 
liam T. Stead, and because of its source the editors had not given it the 
necessary searching scrutiny. 

I then took up the matter with Mr. George H. Doran, the publisher, 
who, with his usual eager patriotism, agreed that the sale of the book 
should be stopped until its contents were satisfactory to me. use 
there was not the slightest evidence of any premeditated pro-Germanism 
in the matter, because the good faith and true Americanism of all the 

jes in the controversy were so obvious, and because the book itself 
Paa been stopped and a new edition under way, I avolded all publicity in 
the matter out of my desire to work no injustice to anyone. 

All these facts were laid before Prof. Van Tyne, of your organization, 
By this careful suppression of them in the story that he gave to the 
press I am led to believe that his sense of honor Is somewhat subordi- 
nated to his weakness for a little cheap notoriety. 

Very truly, 
GEORGE CREEL, Chairman. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 17, 1918.] 
AUSTRIA-ITUNGARY’S PEACE PROPOSAL is REJECTED BY THE UNITED STATES 
IN es WORDS HALF AN HOUR AFTER ITS DELIVERY. 


Within half an hour after the peace proposal of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government was received from the Swedish Minister, Secretary of State 
Lansing last evening issued the following statement: 

“I am authorized by the President to state that the following will be 
the reply of this Government to the Austro-Hungarian note proposing 
an official conference of belligerents: 

“* The Government of the United States feels that there is only one 
reply which it can make to the suggestion of the Imperial Austro-Hun- 

arian Government. It has repeatedly and with entire candor stated 
the terms upon which the United States would consider peace and can 
and will entertain no proposal for a conference upon a matter concern- 
ing which it has made its position and purpose so plain.’” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, with regard to the subject 
matter ef the admirable discourse of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] I am sure I voice the sentiment of this 
side of the Chamber in saying that there can be no difference 
of opinion regarding the purpose of America in entering this 
war, the cause of the war, and the common determination of 
‘American sentiment everywhere to carry the war on for those 
principles and to that end. Propaganda designed in any way 
to weaken the morale of the people or cast a doubt upon our 
purpose should be rigidly suppressed. We can not, however 
much we may try, entirely suppress it; but we can reduce it 
to the minimum, and whenever it appears public attention 
should be directed to it, either in the Senate or the House or 
wherever it can receive the greatest publicity, to the end that 
it may be effectually terminated. 

The President of the United States has voiced the sentiment 
of America in the briefest official announcement ever delivered 
upon any important subject. It speaks for the Nation, for 
Democrats and for Republicans, for Americans everywhere. 
All honor to him for his courage, his determination, and his 
leadership. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I notice there is no un- 
finished business upon the calendar. I wish to give notice 
that at the close of the morning hour I shall submit some re- 
marks in answer to the peace proposal of the Kaiser, as made 
September 12 at the Krupp munition works, 

DISPOSITION OF OIL LANDS. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on January 8 last the Senate 
passed Senate bill 2812; the House passed it in the month of 
May, and on the 27th day of May last the Senate conferees 
were appointed, the bill having been amended in the House. 


On the 28th day of May the House appointed its conferees. 
It is accordingly, Mr. President, eight months since that bill 
passed the Senate and more than five months since the conferees 
of both Houses were appointed to consider the differences which 
exist with reference to it. The bill provides for the appropria- 
tion and disposition of the public lands containing nonmetallic 
minerals, including oil. 

A report came to the Senate a few days ago exhibiting the 
fact that there will be a deficit of a million barrels of oil during 
the current year. So far as anybody knows the only source of 
supply there is outside of the fields already developed is on the 
public domain. These fields have been locked up for years, and 
it was the purpose of this bill to free them for development 
and exploitation. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the chairman of the 
conference committee, what prospect there is of a speedy report 
from the conference committee on that bill? ý 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I realize that the length of 
time that the conferees on the bill have taken might indicate 
that there has been some neglect on their part. In the first 
place, I wish to assure the Senator from Montana and the Senate 
that every member of the committee has been making most sin- 
cere efforts to reach an agreement. We have had a number of 
meetings, but at several of those meetings it appeared that no 
agreement could possibly be reached, and that we would be com- 
pelled to report a disagreement. Realizing, however, the impor- 
tance of this measure, particularly at this time, the conferees 
have manifested the utmost patience. 

I say, Mr. President, there is not a western member of the con- 
ference committee who is in touch with the situation who does 
not fully understand the danger of delay. We must immediately 
pass the leasing bill in some form or the Government will take 
over and develop and operate all the oil fields and wells of the 
country. 

I am aware that there are those high in authority who believe 
that it would be to the best interest of this country if the Gov- 
ernment did take over all of the coal fields and the oil fields, and 
possibly the gold and the silver and the copper and the lead 
mines of this country, and operate them in behalf of the people. 
Their opinions are entitled to weight and will have weight with 
the people of the country, but I do not agree with that policy, 
and I do not believe that there is a western representative on 
the committee who agrees with such precipitate and revolution- 
ary action. I know that there are those high in authority to-day 
who are attempting to establish a new policy. They hold that 
every exhaustible resource of the country must be taken over 
and held by the Government and by the Government be devel- 
oped and utilized. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if that 
opinion is voiced from or represented upon the committee of 
conference? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not represented upon that committee, to 
my knowledge, by anyone, but is possibly sustained by one mem- 
ber of the conference committee, who is not a Member of this 
body. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. Is it not a fact that, generally speaking, the 
Congress is losing faith in the leasing system as a whole, and 
that there is not the enthusiasm for the leasing proposition that 
there was a year ago? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not know whether or 
not I can answer that question with any force and effect. I 
know that the leasing system in Alaska has probably proven a 
failure, but I am not so sure as to whether it is a failure of the 
system or a failure of the operation of the system; and that 
brings about the very disagreement between the Senate bill 
and the House bill, The House bill attempts to grant absolute 
discretion to a department. The Senate bill attempts to limit 
that discretion and define it as practically as the occasion will 
permit. Now, that is the distinction. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— i 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield again. ’ 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me the difficulty, both with refer- 
ence to the measure about which the Senator is speaking, and 
also the water-power bill aud all other leasing measures which 
are now in process of completion, is that we are not willing to 
give enough power or enough latitude to private parties to in- 
duce them to go in and develop; and, on the other hand, we have 
not got quite the courage to say that we are in favor of public 
ownership and development. These leasing systems are all cir- 
cumscribed and limited in a way which discourages private in- 
vestment, and at the same time we apparently are not prepared 
to go to the other proposition and develop it ourselves. My. 
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opinion is that before we get through we will abandon the leas- 
ing system on both propositions. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is no question that if 
we do not pass in the near future a bill which will provide for 
the development of the 6,000,000 acres of oil lands that are with- 
drawn and the 44,000,000 acres of coal lands that are withdrawn, 
the necessity of the case will force the President of the United 
States, under the power now vested in him, to take possession of, 
develop, and operate the mines in those lands. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a second, if the Senator will pardon 
me; I am not through with the subject. I am, however, one of 
those who believe that it would be disastrous, not only locally 
to the country where those great enterprises exist, but to the 
initiative and to those characteristics of the American people 
that have made them the most forceful people in the world. I 
. believe that you would have a development of the minerals now 
in sight, and you would never find any more minerals that are 
lying hidden under the ground. I think you would drive away 
from the West the prospector, a peculiar individual that cir- 
cumstances have developed in that country, and without whom 
no mines would have been found. You will drive him to South 
America, you will drive him to Siberia, to China, to Africa, to 
everywhere else on earth where there is a reward for individual 
suffering and initiative. Not only that, but you would drive 
out of the West the capital that is willing to take chances on 
finding something hidden in the ground, the capital that has 
always been a gambling capital; a man who will risk all he has 
upon the theory that thousands of feet under the ground he will 
get something of value. These men and their engineers and 
their associates, deprived of every opportunity for investment 
and speculation, will go. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, THOMAS. May I-inquire of the Senator whether there 
is any immediate prospect of an agreement of the conference 
committee? My reason for asking the question is that I have 
prepared an amendment, and expect to offer it to what is known 
as the power bill, Senate bill 1419, the amendment consisting of 
the bill which was passed by the Senate last winter and which 
the Senator is now discussing. I intended to send it to the desk, 
and will do so when we reach that order of business. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I desire to say to the Senator from Colorado that my under- 
standing about the matter is that that is the bill which has 
come to us from the House with the enacting clause stricken 
out and the so-called House bill substituted for it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that; but it still bears the num- 
ber and the title, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH. But it would not be subject to amendment in 
this body. 

Mr, THOMAS. . Well, that is a question. I think it will be, 
and I propose to insist upon the amendment; and if it is not 
permissible under the rules, then that bill should go to a com- 
mittee, and it ought to go to the Committee on Public Lands 
anyhow, because it covers a subject which was not involved in 
the original Shields bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me just a moment, 
the trouble about the matter is that that bill is not before us. 

Mr. THOMAS. The bill has been sent here, and this bill is 
reported. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a Senate bill that went to the House. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. That ends the matter, so far as the legislative 
consideration of it is concerned. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, does it? The mere fact that the House 
substitutes a bill for the Senate bill certainly can not deprive 
this body of the right of amendment. If it can, then the sooner 
we amend our own rules the better. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order 
and ask what the business before the Senate is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The discussion as to when a re- 
port is going to be made is not in order if there is objection. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I trust the Senator will not object. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection, except that I wanted 
to suggest that there is a Senator here who has to leave on a 
train in a short time, and who desires to present a matter after 
the morning business is concluded. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I could have presented this matter in a 
very few minutes, of course, except for the natural argument 
that arises; and I should like now to finish it, so that I will 
8 have to answer the inquiry again, if the Senator does not 
object. 


The Senator from Colorado has asked what progress is being 
made toward an agreement, and I have simply stated that, in 
my opinion, unless we pass something immediately we will go 
to Government ownership, which every western man deplores 
for many reasons, principally because there will never be any 
more hidden minerals discovered. The Government now has 
full control over prices, over transportation, and the use of 
such products; therefore it has every control that is necessary 
in getting the product for the people as cheaply as possible. It 
is only a question of production. It is only a question of pro- 
viding a means by which mining men may operate these fields. 

The Senate is wedded to certain principles in the Senate bill, 
and it is the duty of the Senate conferees to attempt to sustain 
those principles, I want to say now that when the letters are 
read which I am about to send to the desk you will see the po- 
sition of the conference committee, and you will not have to 
ask me about it. The only difference between the two bills is 
that the Senate bill limits the discretion of the Department of 
the Interior wherever it can actually define rules and regula- 
tions for operation. The House bill, as I understand, simply 
turns over the public lands to the Secretary of the Interior and 
says: “ Lease them on such conditions as you want to, in such 
quantities as you want to, when you want to, and refuse a 
lease to anybody that you do not desire to lease them to.” 

Mr. SMOOT. “And value them at anything you want to.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the situation. 

Mr. BORAH. As a practical fact and as a working proposi- 
tion, both bills will result in the same thing. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not think that is true with regard to 
the Senate bill, but I want to state very frankly to the Senator 
from Idaho that I have not very much hope that Congress will 
ever pass a practical leasing bill. This body could pass a prac- 
tical leasing bill because it is composed of a smaller number of 
men, it is composed of a greater number of business men, and it 
would pass a bill that would be operative. The bill that Con- 
gress as a united body will pass will be a magnificent piece of 
idealism that will become forever inoperative, because no man 
will risk a dollar under it. That has proven true in Alaska, 
The situation is here, however, and I ask the Senator from 
Idaho now if he would like to-day to see the oil fields and the 
coal fields of the West taken over, developed, and operated under 
the power now vested in the President of the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the President has the power to 
do it now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Well, if he has the power? 

Mr. BORAH. But, as the Senator knows, I have always hae 
opposed to the leasing system, and I still am. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator has not answered my ques- 
tion on the matter. I will not press it, however, because it is 
not really material. 

Mr. BORAH. I am waiting for an opportunity to discuss 
that question with reference to the water-power proposition, 
when I shall undertake to define my position fully. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I believe that the President has the power. 
I believe that those who legally advise with the President have 
advised him that he has the“ power, and I believe that if we do 
not pass this bill he will take over those fields. I believe that 
the policy will not only extend to the oil fields of the country 
but to the coal fields of the country, and possibly to the copper, 
lead, silver, and gold mines; it will be so extended under the 
policy now attempted to be established to every exhaustible 
resource. That is the theory of it, and I say that it is deplorable. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevade 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? i 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KIRBY. Why would it not be better for the Government 
to operate its oil fields and its coal fields that are now on the 
public lands than to allow them to be opened to exploitation by 
private interests, and then have the Government exploited by 
private interests for their operation? Did we not pass a bill 
here the other day authorizing the Government to assist the 
private mining interests throughout this country because it was 
not able to take care of them in the field of developing metals? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, for nine years the Govern- 
ment has had 6,000,000 acres of geologically described oil lands, 
and when we have asked the Government to go in and develop 
any portion of that 6,000,000 acres the governmental authori- 
ties have said they did not know where to go except where the 
prospector had already found oil. It is a fact—and I say this 
to the Senator because he is not from the mining country— 
that neither a geologist nor any engineer ever found a mine. 
They de not find them. I want to say to the Senator that the 
Government of the United States has not even found water on 
the arid lands of the West, and yet every year we have appro- 
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priated some money for such purpose. Why do they not do 
it? Because there is only one mine out of a thousand that 
is found and somebody has to lose 999 mines in order to find 
that one. Again, it requires a peculiar character of man to 
find it. You will exhaust the stuff that somebody else has 
already found for the Government. The Government did not 
find the oil that is now bubbling out of the ground throughout 
the West. The Government did not find the coal out there. 
Somebody had found it with labor, with an expenditure of their 
lives, with money. Now that it is found, there are people 
coming from other sections of the country and saying, This 
does not belong to you people that have found it, although you 
found it under the invitation of the Government; it belongs to 
all of the people of this country.” It does belong to all of 
the people of this country, but the people of this country are 
not so selfish or narrow-minded as not to want to compensate 
those people in some way, to some extent, for the great discov- 
eries they have made. 

Mr. KIRBY. Did not the mining industry ask for a bill here 
the other day for the Government to take charge of and develop 
these different propositions that have been discovered out in the 
West, saying that they were not able to do it and that the 
Government needed the product? 3 

Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, no, no. I understand that the Senator, 
coming from a logging country or a farming country or some- 
thing like that, does not know anything about mines. ‘That 
bill did not deal with the commonly known metals of this coun- 
try. It dealt with rare metals, those of which we have only 
small quantities here. It was an attempt to foster in this 
country, by reason of war conditions, an industry that does not 
exist in this country but has existed in other countries. It 
was an attempt to induce persons to develop manganese because 
we must have it and because it can only pay by the giving of 
a bonus, or something of that kind. It does not apply to oil 
or coal or gold or silver or lead or copper or zine or any of 
the well-known metals that the miner has discovered and that 
have made this the greatest mineral country in the world. 

I ask that the letters that I send to the desk may be read, 
and then I shall be through. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. è 

The Secretary read as follows; 

SEPTEMBER 9, 1918. 
The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, City. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: The conference committee-on the oil-lands 
leasihg bill have had several meetings, yet have not made any substantial 
8 toward an agreement. The chief difficulty seems to be a dif- 

erence of opinion among various conferees as to the attitude of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Attorney 
General with regard to certain provisions of the Senate bill. 

The members of the conference on behalf of the House indicate that 
they believe that no report would be approved by the House if it met 
the opposition of any one of the departments referred to. The members 
of the conference on the part of the Senate have no doubt that unless 
some of the provisions of the House bill are either el ted or matè- 
rially modified a report including such, provisions would not be ap- 
proved by the Senate, In other words, the managers upon the part 
of the House and the Senate are not at liberty to compromise the dif- 


ferences between the two bills, the conferees cease to possess the func- 
—_ of a conference committee and should so report to their respective 
es. 


Every member of the conference is fully conscious of the necessit 
for the legislation, and is desirous of a ng at an agreement wit 
regard to a bill that may become a law. The departments above named 
have on several occasions had representatives before the Public Lands 
Committee of the Senate and the Public Lands Committee of the House 
and before other committees having such legislation under considera- 
tion. In some matters it is now contended by members of the con- 
ference that the position taken by some of these representatives has 
been repudiated by their chiefs. In the opinion of the conference com- 
mittee these disputed facts can only satisfactorily be settled by the 
chiefs themselves. 

For the foregoing reasons I am directed by the committee to urge 
you to confer with the heads of the other departments so as to fix a 
conyenient date upon which you may jointly confer with the committec. 
I am authorized to suggest that, if it suits your convenience, the com- 
mittee would be pleased to hold a session during any evening. The com- 
mittee will hold no further meetings until something definite is done in 
this matter. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


Key PITTMAN, 

Chairman of the Conference Committee on Senate Bill S. 2812. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, September 16, 1918. 


My Dran SENATOR: I am sending you a copy of a letter which upon 
receipt of your letter I sent to the Attorney General and the Secretary 
of the Navy, together with copies of their i en I shall see Attorney 
General Gregory and Secretary Daniels on esday and see if they are 
willing to participate in such a conference. Of course, I am ready to 
do so at soy time. 

Cordially, yours, 

Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
United States Senate. 


Tun SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, September 12, 1918. 
DEAR Mu. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Here is a copy of a letter that I have 
received from Senator PITTMAN, Will it be agreeable tò you if we 
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meet with the committee on Monday evening next? I fix that evening 
only to have a day certain. Any other evening will be acceptable to me. 
I think we ought to let the committee know as soon as possible what 
date we. 8 agreed upon. 
0 y, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE. 
Hen. T. W. GREGORY, 
The Attorney General. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., September 14, 1018. 
Hon. FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


Secretary of the interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I acknowledge receipt of yours of the 12th sug- 
gesting that you, the Secretary of the Navy, and I meet with the con- 
8 ttee on the oil lands leasing bill on Monday afternoon of 

As far as I am concerned this will not be practicable and I am also 
told that the Secretary of the Navy has indicated to you that he could 
not make such an engagement for Monday afternoon. I may be in posi- 
tion to talk the matter over with you after Cabinet meeting on next 
Tuesday. I have not finally made up my mind as to whether or not I 
should attend such a conference, 

y, yours, 


T. W. GREGORY, 
Attorney General. 
Mr. THOMAS. Does not that mean that these heads of de- 

partments are to meet and confer for the purpose of determin- 

ing what sort of a bill they will allow the Congress of the 

United States to enact? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is exactly the position. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wanted to know. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is absolutely right. It means 
that the conferees on the part of the House Indicate to us that 
no other kind of a bill can pass, and therefore they have been 
invited to advise us. I ask that the letter of the Secretary of 
the Navy be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, September 12, 1918. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have your letter inclosing one from Sena- 
tor PITTMAN. My engagements are such that it will be impossible for 
me to be at the meeting on Monday afternoon. I will see you at the 
Cabinet Tuesday about the matter. I do not see that I could agree 
going any further than we have Fone in the House bill, but I will, how- 
ever, talk with you about it on esday. 

Cordially, yours, 


Hon. FnaxkLIx K. LANE, 

Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think that shows very 
plainly the condition the committee is in. It is apparent to me 
that we will either adopt whatever policy they will let us adopt 
or you will have Government ownership all over the West in 
the oil and coal lands, the phosphate lands, and, under the same 
theory, the copper, the iron, the zinc, the lead, and other metals. 
I for one would deplore that result. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to make further an- 
swer to the question propounded by the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WatsH] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. As 
the Senator from Montana knows, there has been a bill in this 
body for some time called the Walsh bill, providing for the 
leasing of coal, oil, phosphate, sodium, and other mineral lands 
upon the public domain. There have been also bills introduced 
by me as to those lands which provide for the entry system, a 
system under which the Government of the United States de- 
veloped its resources with marvelous results until about 15 years 
ago, when such lands were withdrawn from entry. ; 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] was 
formerly the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, and when he 
came to this body he stated to Senator Wals and me that he 
felt confident that if we would compromise our differences by 
giving to the locator the right to buy at public auction, as pro- 
vided in my bill, or to lease at public auction, as provided in 
Senator Watsu’s bill, it would meet the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Senator Wals having contended that no 
one would buy who could lease, and I having contended that no 
one would lease who could buy, a compromise bill was effected 
embodying those and some other principles which we expected 
would go through, it having, as I understood, the approval of 
the Interior Department. That was the bill which was presented 
to and was passed by the Senate. Certain concessions were 
made upon both sides. The principle applied to the oil lands was 
a leasing system upon three-fourths of the land located and a 
patent to one-fourth thereof as a reward to the prospector for 
his discovery. When we met the conferees of the House, we 
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found that the House had passed a straight leasing bill; that - 


there was nothing therein in the way of a concession of any 
kind to that which we think is absolutely necessary to the 
development of our natural resources. 

When people undertake to float a coal-mining enterprise, with 
the necessity of buying a million dollars’ worth of machinery and 
building a railroad that will cost a million or two million dollars, 
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it is folly to think there can be any development unless you pre- 
sent a title that the money lender will lend money upon. He 
will not lend money upon a leasehold estate that may be for- 
feited. 

That is the situation in the conference and those are the main 
differences between the House and the Senate. We are simply 
standing by the Senate bill, and the people who believe in the 
entry system in the compromise bill had conceded to a large 
extent the contention of the advocates of the leasing system. It 
seems to me when the House attempted to make this purely a 
leasing bill without any alternative it provided that kind of a 
title upon which you can not borrow money for the development 
of these resources; it is practically a measure that means no 
development whatever. That is the condition we are trying to 
meet in the committee. We are trying to insist that the com- 
promise which the Senator from Montana and the Senator from 
New Mexico and myself agreed upon shall be carried out. It 
was carried out substantially in the Senate. It has been totally 
ignored in the House. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I was going to invite the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that when the bill came before the Senate he, as well 
as others, gave assurances that the executive department of the 
Government had agreed to the provisions of the bill. What I 
want to ask the Senator now is whether those same executive 
heads have receded from the agreement which they made and 
the assurance which they gave, and whether they are standing 
in the way of the Senate bill, whether they are guilty of punic 
faith, or whether it is some other agency? 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I must say that the understanding we. 


had related only to the Secretary of the Interior. I have been 
to see the Secretary of the Interior with relation to this matter, 
and, with very slight modifications, he is willing to take the 
Senate bill. He has assured me that he has not any objection 
to the alternative proposition that is presented as to coal lands 
and also as to some of the other matters that are contained in 
the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think the statement of the Senator from 
Colorado might give a mistaken impression with regard to the 
House bill when he says it is a purely straight leasing bill with 
regard to coal. The House bill reaffirms the present selling 
clause in the existing law with regard to coal. The only dis- 
tinction between them is that the House, by reaffirming exist- 
ing law, provides that an agent of the Government shall ap- 
praise the land, and no matter how erroneous he may appraise it, 
or how high, it can not be sold for less. Under the Senate bill 
there is a minimum price fixed. There is competitive bidding 
so as to ascertain the value, and then there is still reserved in 
the Secretary of the Interior the right to refuse all bids that 
he considers unfair. So both bills provide for the same thing; 
but the House provision, as found in the existing law, has proven 
wholly impracticable. 

r. SHAFROTH. The difficulty with the situation as to the 
present law is simply this: In the first place, you can not com- 
pete with the large coal-mining companies in the country unless 
you can acquire more coal land than 160 or 320 acres now au- 
thorized. Consequently people will not take up only that quan- 
tity of land for the purpose of opening a coal mine. 

Another thing, about 12 cr 15 years ago there was placed 
such an enormous price upon the coal land under the present 
system that no one would euter the same. Land that ordinarily 
was worth $25 or $50 an acre was placed at $500 or $400 an acre 
and that was prohibitive. Consequently under the law as -it 
exists at the present time we do not get any development. I do 
not believe there have been a thousand acres of public coal land 
sold a year in the United Statés in the last three or four years. 
It is due to the fact that there have been these exorbitant prices 
placed on it. In the meantime the coal companies that own 
large acreage have the monopoly of production and exact ex- 
horbitant prices for coal. According to a report of the Geolog- 
ical Survey there are 371,000,000,000 tons of coal in Colorado, 
enough to supply the world at the present rate of consumption for 
200 years, and in Wyoming enough to supply the world for 
300 years. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that we ought to give a 
satisfactory answer to the question by saying that we are stand- 
ing by the Senate bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I regret that this debate has 
been so prolonged, but I.trust the Senate will permit me to make 
another suggestion in respect to the bill. There are certain 
features of the bill referred to as relief provisions intended for 
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the relief of certain claims in the States of California and 
Wyoming in controversy with the Government concerning the 
title. My State is not interested in those provisions nor am 
I advised that any other States than these two are interested. 
These provisions cover only a very small portion of the oil lands 
in those States. All the rest of the oil lands and the great 
phosphate deposits of my State and Wyoming and Utah are tied 
up. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Nevada 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President i 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield in just a minute. I inquire of the 
Senator from Nevada if those provisions were eliminated from 
the bill whether there would be any prospect of an agreement 
that would permit the disposition of all other lands that are not 
in dispute. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, if they were eliminated from 
the bill there would, of course, still be the disagreement with 
regard to the limited discretion in the Department of the Inte- 
ior, but it would not be so serious a contest, because it would 
deal more with something we expect to have than that which 
we haye. On the.other hand, I think the Senator from Montana 
is mistaken in one thing. He says that the area that would be 
affected by the elimination would be small in comparison to 
the land that would then be affected by the bill. I do not think 
that is true. I believe that practically every known oil field in 
the United States to-day is in Mee en or under protest by the 
Department of Justice. 

The main object of this bill is to ‘increase the production of 
oil, and unless we deal with lands that are in contest, lands the 
title to which is disputed by the Government, we will not have 
available sufficient oil lands to increase the production which 
this country requires. 

It is for that reason and that reason only that we can not 
eliminate such lands from this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I think there 
is another reason. It is true that as the situation now stands, 
this bill affects a comparatively small acreage, but the difficulty 
is that with every extension of oil discoveries there is an ex- 
tension of interference by the Government, and as fast as the 
prospector finds oil just so fast the Government steps in and 
takes it away from him. These reservations and the operation 
of this leasing bill are commensurate only with the extent of 
possible oil resources on the public domain. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that there is a provision in both 
bills to the effect that no further reservation shall be made. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am aware of that provision, I am aware 
also of the fact, and I do not think it is exaggerated, that us 
you go out to prospect Government agents go along for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what the developments are, and if they 
are favorable a report is made and, as a consequence, there 
is immediate action upon the part of the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I was merely 
inquiring whether we could not pass a law that could be made 
applicable to all present undisputed areas. For instance, there 
is no controversy about phosphates anywhere. Why can we 
not have a law that will permit an appropriation of phosphate 
lands? Why must a law providing for the disposition of phos- 
phate lands await the determination of a controversy concerning 
certain oil lands in the State of California and the State of 
Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS. The reason would seem.to be administrative 
interference. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think the Senator from Montana should 
introduce a separate bill for phosphates, just as the Senator 
from Nevada introduced a separate bill for potash. The potash 
bill became a law. It is unfortunate that phosphates have 
been put with oil, but the question that I was asking is whether 
it is practicable to eliminate from consideration in this bill the 
so-called relief provisions. I say it is not practicable, because 
the so-called relief measures takes in practically all the great 
known oil fields, and the real object of this bill is to provide a 
machinery for the development of those known oil fields, and 
we have either got to provide machinery for the development and 
operation of such oil fields immediately, or the Government will 
take them under the power heretofore granted. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Is it expected to settle this mineral-land question 
during the morning hour? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; but I will state very frankly to the Sen- 
ator that this is the first opportunity which has arisen wherein 
I could explain the situation. I consider that the conference is 
in a very serious situation, and I consider the effect of a dis- 
agreement of the conferees not only disastrous, as I said before, 
to the great industries of the West but disastrous to the develop- 
ment of minerals in this country in the future. I think it will 
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mean that the discovery of minerals of this country will practi- 
cally cease. I do not think it will cheapen such products, be- 
cause the Government to-day has complete control over the 
price. I think it would be a catastrophe, and I want to warn 
the Senate of the situation and prepare the people of the country 
for the shock. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, some of us seem to be laboring 
under a misunderstanding as to the situation. There is a law 
now for the operation of phosphate lands, coal lands, oil lands, 
and all other mineral lands in the-United States. The trouble is 
that the Department of the Interior has withdrawn the lands 
from the operation of the law—the statute upon the books under 
which all these deposits can be acquired and can be worked for 
war necessities or peace requirements. The Department of the 
Interior under its theory has withdrawn to a great extent the 
phosphate lands, the coal lands, and the oil lands from develop- 
ment, and no individual can acquire these under the law which 


the Congress of the United States enacted. The Department of | 


the Interior has a theory that it must change the law under 
which those deposits have been operated, and which still stands 
as the law unrepealed by Congress. The theory of the depart- 
ment was that the development should be by lease. The theory 
of the Senate was that the individual acquiring the lands might 
be allowed to acquire them by either lease or outright purchase. 

The committee of conference is in a deadlock over those two 
propositions, the members of the committee on the part of the 
Senate insisting upon the alternative proposition of handling 
these deposits and the members of the committee on the part of 
the other House insisting upon its bill, which contains only the 
lease provisions, and those worked out in such a way that to 
those of us who are practical mining men it seems it would be 
idle to enact the proposed legislation at all. 

I am frank to say, sir, that, in my judgment, if the House bill 
were adopted, it would not be operative, and that the next step 
in Government ownership would be an application to the Con- 
gress_of the United States for an enormous appropriation 
through which the Bureau of Mines or some other bureau or 
department of the Government might proceed to operate the oil 
lands and the other mineral lands of the United States. That, 
however, is merely my judgment. 

I may say, further, frankly, that at the last meeting of the 
committee which I attended we were informed—at least, I un- 
derstood that was the information intended to be given and 
which, according to my understanding, was imparted to us— 
that the House bill had received the approval of the Department 
of the Interior; that the Senate bill had not; and that unless 
the House bill was adopted by both bodies nothing would be 
the result; in other words, that the Senate bill would not be 
signed even if it were passed by Congress. That is the situa- 
tion. 7 

MICHIGAN SENATORIAL ELECTION. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask what is the order 
of business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order of business is reports of 
committees. If there be none, the introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions is in order. Concurrent and other resolutions are 
now in order. 

Mr. POMERENE. I send to the desk a resolution and ask 
that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 306}, as follows: 
Whereas a poiitical committee in the State of tesa age has reported 

that it received $178,856 and expended $176,568.08 conducting the 
| ae i sign for —— nomination of a candidate for United States Senator 

n; an 
Whereas port Be are current in the public prints and elsewhere to the 
effect that extravagantly large sums have expended in campaigns 

— tha 2 of candidates for Senator in other States: There- 

ore be 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or a sub- 
committee thereof, be authorized and directed to investigate the subject 
of said receipts and expenditures, with a view to a aining whether 
or not, and to what extent, moneys have been collected and disbursed 
in violation of law, either State or National; to make es ars thereof 
to the Senate; and also to report what, if any, additional legislation 
may be necessary ip order to further limit the exc e use of money in 
either primary or general elections ; and be it further 

Resotred, That he said committee, or subcommittee thereof, is hereby 
given power and authorized, during the sessions of the Senate or during 
recess, to summon witnesses, administer oaths, and take testimony under 
oath as to all matters and things covered by this resolution, and to 
employ such clerical and stenographic assistance as may be necessary 
under the mstances, the expenses of the committee, or subcommittee 
thereof, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, a goo? deal of information 
has come to me bearing upon the subject civered by the resolu- 
tion and upon the question as it relates to several other States. 
It was not. however, until I had been furnished with a copy of 
the account which had been filed by this committee that I felt 


constrained to present this resolution. I have before me a 
copy of that account, which shows the receipts and disburse- 
ments. The receipts amounted to $178,856 and the expenditures 
to $176,568.08. It shows advertising in 650 newspapers; it 
shows 285 newspaper subscriptions; it shows personal contri- 
$00 000. from 69 sourees, ranging from $1 to something like 

I do not care to discuss the question of the excessive expendl- 
ture of money in campaigns nor the effect of it; that question 
has been fully discussed in the Senate. However, this comes 
at a time when, if I understand the public viewpoint, the people 
are more than interested to know whether any of these expendi- 
tures have been in violatfon of any statute, State or National, 
At the same time it is only just that the position of the candi- 
date in whose behalf these collections were made and moneys 
disbursed should have his side of the case presented. He filed, 
under the corrupt-practices act of the United States, an affi- 
davit, in which this language appears under the subject of 
Contributions“: 


None with my knowledge and consent. 


Under the column designated as “ Disbursements— What 
given, contributed, expended, used or promised, and to whom,” 
follows this language: 


None with my knowledge and consent. I have read a general publie 
statement of Paul H. 5 expenditures made by a volunteer 
. of my friends, but these were made without my wledge or 
consent, 


Mr. President, I also have before me a copy of the Detroit 
News of the date of Thursday, August 22, 1918, which contains 
a letter addressed by Lieut. Gov. Loren D. Dickinson to Hon. 
Truman H. Newberry, Brooklyn Navy Yard, N. Y. I ask that 
it may be read into the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Hon. Truman H. NEWBERRY, 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, New Fork. 


Dran Sin: Men of all walks of life who have the best interests of 
our State at heart believe the men who are conducting your campaign 
for United States Senator are 1 one that will, bring one of 
the greatest scandals on our State that Michigan politics ever saw, and 
have asked me to take the lead in attempting to rid our State of this 


blight. 
CAMPAIGN CALLED “ ROTTEN.” 
m note by your statement that you say you do not know of these 


KS. 

In giving you the information I will give you the terms that I hear 
everywhere in the 62 counties in which I have been recently. I bave 
always had the highest regard for you and must believe you will re- 
lieve the ni ars Party and the State of a campaign that is now 
being like: to the notorious Lorimer campaign of Illinois a few 
years ago. The terms “boodle” and “rotten” seem to be general 
terms that I bear. 

Every section of the State shows evidence of an expensive newspaper 
campaign, costing thousands and thousands of dollars. Thousands of 
men are liberally paid for work at many more thousands of dollars, an 
expensive suite of offices with a large force sending out hundreds of 
thousands of letters to influential voters at more thousands of dol- 
lars, thousands of autos already en for use on primary day at 
many more thousands, that practically every opponent of the primary 
system is backing your campaign and that hundreds of the experts 
who have figured in or conducted for money the wet campaigns of 
the past are among the most active of your supporters. J 


CLAIMS $500,000 FUND. 


Conservative estimates sa ag tag ibe from $250,000 to $500,000 is 
being used. The good people of the State are apparently powerless to 
give the voters these matters on short notice. In case you get the 
most votes you ee eck to have the placing of your name on the 
election ballot con If by technical reasons you succeed then 
you must ex every church and moral organization to work until 
election night to keep our fair State from the baneful influence that 
success following such methods would leave for years to come. 

Should you be successful at the polls, youn must expect a legislative 
investigation that would be demanded by an indignant populace. And 
if by technicalities you could overcome this you will 2 have to 
face a Democratic te, which will unseat you, as it justly unseated 
William Lorimer, jr., use of flagrant disregard in your behalf of 
Michigan’s primary laws. The effect on the Republican Party with the 

ple demanding cleaner things can not be mated, eady we 
heat the Democrats will make the corrupting use of money in your 
campaign one of their great campaign arguments. 


ASKS WITHDRAWAL. 


I can not believe you understand the situation, and if you did you 
would come to the rescue. I am, therefore, asking you in behalf of 
the old Republican Party, clean politics, preservation of the primaries, 
social and business Interests, to withdraw from this campa and save 
the everlasting disgrace to the party and the State from a pollution 
that would stay for years. Hoping you may act favorably and retain 
the high esteem in which you haye been held in the State, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 
L. D. DICKINSON, 
Lieutenant Governor of Michigan. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator from 


Ohio permit me to ask the date of that letter to the candidate? 

Mr. POMERENE. It was printed, I may say to the Senator, 
in the Detroit News of August 22, and. of course, was written 
on or before that date and before the primary election. 


1918. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. When was the report of receipts r 


and expenditures filed with the Secretary of the Senate? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am informed that the certificate of ex- 
penditures was sworn to on August 29 and filed in the Secre- 
tary’s office on September 5. 

Mr. President, I have here what purports to be an accurate 
copy of the receipts and expenditures as filed under the Michi- 
gan State law, and, for the information of Senators, I ask that 
it be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


In accordance with act 109, public acts of 1913, I, Frank W. Blair, 
treasurer of the Truman H. Newberry Senatorial Committee, which 
committee was organized to promote the candidacy of 11. New- 
berry for nomination to the office of United States Senator at the pri- 
TERT election held on the 27th day of August, 1918, in the State of 
Michigan, hereby submit the folowing detailed statement of disburse- 
ments, receipts, and unpaid debts or obligations: 


Disbursements as per accompanying statement, 


Advertising and other publicity $147, 860. 16 
vee expenses, Including rent, f 


re. 9, 070. 13 
Telephone, telegraph, 1, 514. 14 
Traveling expenses 104. 5: 

4, 875. 38 


Copying election registers and canvassing of voters <=> 
Salaries and compensations, not otherwise charged 4,143. 75 


2, 582. 57 
1, 132. 43 
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Battle Creek Journal = — 
The Northwestern ‘Weekly. — ¼7ĩ?in„r 
Hopkins Leader 
Oscoda Pi 


Mangels |RENUN sok ee toa ee 
Royal Oak “Tribe ee ees 
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Benton. .. . :. whose ote 
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Orie “a OUT 08 tae ee 
Huron County Tribune GREE 


eee 
Brooklyn Exponent 
Mount Pleasant Times 
6 T. K—. — . —— 
Tatro Amer CR eee ees 3 
Petoskey Evening News 

66 Wee ̃ ̃ͤ— — 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune 
Baraga Journal 
St. Lonis Leader 


Printing: 
Saturday Night Press.. 
Jeffery White Photographs — 
Highland Park Times 


Howe Printing Co- 
Dispatch Printing Co- = 
Karyer See ee) Co.. 
Commercial Printing Co- 
Ainger Printing Co.----—-— 
Herald-Leader Co 
Wayne Publishing Co 
Willisms & Houghton 
IA 
Etheridge Co- 
Charles F. Max Co. = 
Erbo Publishing Co 
Fre e 
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Printing Continued. 
Detroit Photo-Engraving Co 834. 00 
Henry Romeike pping Buren Ge aie 54.76 
Leslie-Judge Publis ng O CRAPS EPEC TESTER Sa 70, 00 
Western Newspaper Union aR, 373. 20 
Standard. Map Com es 2 ers er en 27. 42 
rica] expense in connection with distribution of litera- H 
ture, per B. F. Emery and H. O. Turner, assistant secre- 804. 28 
r ᷑ -D 0 ee et 2 
Expense of distribution of Hterature in counties, per 
1, 874. 80 
2, 799. 21 
175. 00 
. 60 
ry----. — < 
Expense of publicity department in connection with distri- y 
bution of literature, per H. A. Hopkins, director of pub- 
2222 —[ 415. 78 
ph letters: 
Hoven Auto Typewriting Co 134. 61 
Curtis Oe TT.... .. ——. 6, 700. 56 
Grand Rapids 43.05 
Stott Printing Co 48.50 
rge S. Cotter. 225.00 
E. B. Morton 55. 00 
F. O. Lindqutst 4. 557 00 
Direct Advertisin 465. 65 
Artcraft Letter Shep 120. 73 
Clerical expense in connection with mailing letters, 
Emery and Ha: 10, 791. 31 
Expense of publicity d 
paring letters, per H. A. Hopkins, director of 430. 00 
ostage : 
Ee AS SS a re ae — 880. 00 
William J. Nagei 11, 495. 00 
Postmaster, Detroit . 5,666.90 
Postuisster ooo Sos cae 1, 502. 75 
Williams & Houghton 302. 08 
For county committee 
Per Charles A. Floyd, secretary. 840. 99 
Per B. F. TA assistant secretary 309. 92 
Per James F. McGregor, assistant secre 284. 62 
Per James R. Davis, assistant secretary. 5 107. 00 
Per E. V. Chilson, assistant secretary — 62. 00 
Printing and stationery for county committee: 
Charles A. Floyd, Secretary... — 751. 10 
a Emery, assistant secretary = 260. 50 
James F. McGregor, assistant secretary -imm 330. 90 
James R. Davis, assistant secretary 34. 85 
E. V. Chilson, assistant secretary 78. 00 
Clerical expense of county committee: 
Charles A. Floyd, secretary___......-. 5s 1, 203. 68 
B. F. Emery, assistant secretary 1, 957. 71 
James F. McGregor, assistant Secretary.. -=m 705, 00 
James R. Davis, assistant secretary 103. 50 
E. V. Chilson, assistant secretary 102. 00 
Whitehead & Hoag, campaign buttons 1, 634. 70 
Expense of publicity department in preparation of litera- 
ture, per H. A. Hopkins, director of publicity__....___ 1, 663. 00 
nses of assistant secretaries in arranging public meet- 
gs, per B. F. Emery, assistant secretary__.---_._.... 993. 75 
Expense of county committee in holding public meetings: 
Charles A. Floyd, secretary... =. 901. 50 
B. F. Emery, assistant secretary 372. 80 
Stationery : X 
American Prrimtinig y tres $ 42. 00 
John Galvin 24. 00 
Kee Lox Manufacturing Co 4.50 
Miller, Bliss & Hughes. 11. 75 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 5. 05 
Volk Stamp & Stencil Co 25.53 
George A. Drake & Co 3. 00 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis. 139. 44 
Gregory, Mayer & Thom Co. 137.15 
Richmond & Berns. et 296 35 
George J. Reindel & Ca 86. 25 
Wills Manufacturing Co 17. 64 
Wells Manifolding Co 9 
Charles A. Floxd - 124.70 
J. Stecker C 131. 25 
Frankel Carbon Co 10. 00 
5 10. 00 
Challenge Envelope Co 6.00 
Total expense for advertising and other publicity.. 147,860.16 
Å — 
OFFICE EXPENSES. 
Detroit Typewriter Co., typewriter_--_------_----_____ — 85. 00 
Royal Typewriter Co., typewriter. 61.50 
B. W. Randall, furniture 63. 70 
L. C. Smith & Bro.. LASS, So . 102. 50 
American Multigraph Sales Co.. multigreph meee memm G57. 20 
Underwood Typewriter Co., typewriter_..-._._..--_.___.. 175. 50 
Hudson & Symington, curtains__-._-__-___--__-____--.. 27. 60 
George J. Reindel, furniture — orie 1, 356.04 
Addressograph Co., addressograph and plates , 663. 88 
Corona Typewriter Co., typewriter — 00 
Typewriter Supply Co., type writer „%! 35. 00 
County committee’s rent, furniture, light, and other office 
expenses— 
er Charles A. Floyd, secretary 949. 43 
Per B. F. Emery, assistant secretary 30. 00 
Per E. V. Chilson, assistant secretar; 150. 00 
Rentals: 
American Writing Machine Co 71. 00 
Rdaward: Fra — R 1. 881. 51 
Underwood Typewriter Co 113. 75 
Remington Typewriter Co- 65 99 
B, E. ANO OS BS ETE SABES, 13. 50 
Detroit. Electric Co 24 
Corona Tyvewriter Co 19. 00 
Detroit Electric Co ü. 00 
Charles A. Floyd, office.. 40.90 
Sun 23. 33 
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Hiram Marks Electric Co., installation $11.53 
Michigan Stereotype Co., cuts — 6. 75 
Corona Typewriter Co, supplies — AS 45. 00 
L. Breen Co., supplies — 4. 00 
Underwood Typewriter Co., rentals 87. 75 
Banner Laundry Co., laundry 20. 85 
Supplies: 
Frankel Carbon Cao— 4.00 
Gregg Hardware Co- 2. 28 
Remington Typewriter Co- 1.15 
T 15. 00 
American Multigraph Sates Co 50. 00 


Express charges: 
Wells Fargo & Co 
Sundry items 
McKinnon Cartage Co- 
II. O. Turner, assistant secretary.. 
B. F. Emery, assistant sccretary-—— 


Total office: expenses «4„44„% 
" TRLEGRAPIL AND TELEPHONE CHARGES. 


Michigan State Telephone Co — 446. 69 
Western Union Telegraph Co- ohea 263. 72 
Saturday Night Press — 8. 34 
Postal seep 6— — ä — . 2. 36 
Charles A. Floyd, secretary (county committee 9. 82 
B. F. Emery, assistant secretary 3 131. 81 
James F. McGregor, assistant SECretary oe 49. 60 
James R. Davis, assistant secretary CRS 26. 25 
E. V. Chilson assistant secretary 35. 65 
Total expense for telegraph and telephone 
ebarges . „«ͤ4„ͤ4„„1ͤ%„ẽ nnn nene 1. 514. 14 
TRAVELING EXPENSES. 
Paul II. King, chalrman <snnnonanineminnm 980. 98 
Charles A. Floyd. secretary — 1, 084. 00 
II. A. Hopkins. directer of publicity Seca 150. 
Clarence Stibben, stenographer ---- Aa 816. 5 
B. F. Emery, assistant secretary.__----..----__.-._. 251.10 
James R. Davis, assistant Secretary... 2 350. 00 
James B. Haskins, assistant secretary PFB] 174. 20 
B. C. Wilson, publicity representative RAM 25. 00 
E. V. Chilson, assistant secretary. — 114. 50 
A. K. Moore, assistant secretary — 651. 50 
H. W. Rose, publicity representative 100. 00 
Thomas Phillips, publicity representativ 255. 00 
A. G. MacEachron, publicity representati 50. 00 
Terry T. Corliss, assistant secretary___--_ i 
James F. McGregor, assistant secretary 
B. F. > stan RET Steet 
E. BE. Smith, publicity representative 
E. O. McLean, publicity representative 
Incurred by county committee: 
Charles A 1 ̃⅛˙ A 


B. F. Emery, assistant secretary 
James R Davis, assistant secretary. 


Total traveling expenses 


Copying elections registers and canyassing votes, 
fist of voters from county and township clerks, 
as follows: 


Charles J. MeGuire— $25.00 - 

Frank E. Ford 7. 84 
M. Veseback 5. 00 
8. L. Utley ---- 27.78 
William Krohn 5. 50 
B. P. Emery 10. 00 
W. E. Barber 10. 00 
hi. E. Harwood. 2. 00 
Andrew Faulde -- 2. 00 
W. L. Johnson 5. 50 
W. S. Thom 6. 30 
Julia Gaylo 50. 00 
Frank Jenks.. 78.10 
J. II. Taylor 5. 25 

240. 27 

2. S. Upston 1. 55 

A. Anderson —--- 40. 00 

17. 00 

20. 00 

35. 00 

5. 00 

5. 25 

35. 00 

692. 79 

894, 27 


ry 
3 in counties, canvassing voters, and tabulating 


s =: 
Charles A, Hod, secretary. + —%%v 
B. F. Emery, assistant secretary_--..--------.-__ 
James R. Davis, assistant secretary 
Total expenses for copying election registers 
and canvassing voee an: SRN Ss 4, 875. 38 
` SALARIES AND COMPENSATIONS NOT OTHERWISE CHARGED. 
Paul R. DRINY: attorney fee___-__-----~----~-------~- $500. 00 
James R. Davis, assistant secretary 1, 000. 75 
Terry T. Corliss, assistant secretary 907. 50 
James F: McGregor, assistant secretary. 866. 25 
A. K. Moore, assistant seeretar zzz 866. 28 
Total salaries and compensations not otherwise 
I SLE — — 4. 143. 78 
Total disbursement 45% 176, 568, 08 
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RECEIPTS. 
Sundry persons, as per accompanying list: 
Nat 22. John 8. ooo ee ote $1, 000. 00 
29. .. TIES 3 1. 000. 00 
Apr. 6. Dio San oe BATS — 3. 000. 00 
10. Do 3, 000. 00 
ATs Do 4, 000. 00 
24. Do 6, 000. 00 
May 9. Do. 2, 000. 00 
14. Do 1, 000. 00 
24. Do 1, 000. 00 
June 1. Do. 2, 000. 00 
11. Do. 2, 000. 00 
13. Rb RRR ̃ SAIS PREIS, GENS EES: 2, 500, 00 
20. po ERE FER SESE CR Se 1, 000. 00 
24. ——: —. —.. oereredowes 2, 000, 00 
26. A Rae Be ee RE ERE 2, 500. 00 
July 2. . CE EPR 3, 000. 00 
8. pt eS PEE SL 5, 000. 00 
10. —:: —.. —— ede stooe 5, 000. 00 
11. — —. — —— OA, 2, 000. 00 
12. 1 a CSS SE Be 10, 000. 00 
17, rE n e Se S 2, 000. 00 
22. Do —— 3, 500. 00 
25. PF. 2. 000. 00 
Aug. 8. Do 2, 000. 00 
10. Do. 8, 000. 00 
14. 7, 400. 00 
16. Emor: 100. 00 
: 16. Eliza 100, 00 
ye. 16. Richard B. Joy_--- 100. 00 
BE" 16. John S. Newberry.. 2, 500. 00 
2 16. Henry B. Ledxard. 200. 00 
Se? 16. Col. Frank J. Hecker. 1, 000. 00 
vig 16. R. A. and F. M. Alger 1. 000. 00 
tay? 16. Fred J. 100, 00 
25 19. John S. Newberr, 3, 500. 00 
ns 19. Lyman D. 10, 000. 00 
$i 20. Citizens of Ludingto: 1. 00 
‘F 20. Henry B. Joy 1, 000. 00 
mi 20. Hugo Scherer 100. 00 
< Wiliam G. Mathile =- 1, 000. 00 
21. M. S. Keeler a 25. 00 
e 10. 00 
21. K FP. Hammond 50. 00 
Si) Bi Cortera eae 50. 00 
21. A. Victor Barnes 10, 000. 00 
22. Frederick Brock 2, 500. 00 
22. Henry B. Jo 7, 500. 00 
23. Joseph Borer 50. 00 
23. John N. Bagley =. 50. 00 
A 50. 00 
23. Henry M. Leland 100. 00 
26. . W. Johnson 50. 00 
26. Oe — aE EY 50. 00 
26. David Whitney 250. 00 
26. Keena 100. 00 
28. John G. Rumney 100. 00 
Aug. 28. A hi 250. 00 
29. 25. 00 
29. 10, 00 
29. 5. 00 
29. 5. 00 
29. 5. 00 
29. 15. 00 
29. John D. Wilson... 5. 00 
29.3.0: Manes on 5. 00 
Ge RG eC PORE eS We 5. 00 
See 25. 00 
29°F) ast ion nan 5. 00 
OS Ge RR SS SSS Saat 25. 00 
29. F. H. Mekinney 5. 00 
29. D. G. Stanbrou g 5. 00 
. C. J. Sber rer 5. 00 
F ne heen as 5. 00 
r cee 5. 00 
20. George C. Reifel.__.......-----...---== 5. 00 
err. nen 5. 00 
29. F. G. Eastman 5. 00 
FO Oo i BEBO ——T————— 10. 00 
30. Murray W. Sales 200. 00 
31. J. E. — — — 5. 00 
S302. BS Bait. og 5. 00 
31. A. W. George- 5. 00 
31. II. Lansdale 5. 00 
31. Frank W. i 100. 00 
Sept. 3. A. L Lewi 50. 00 
. H. E. Bodman. 100. 00 
„ S. 8. K 100. 00 
3. Cooper Wood #100. 00 
3. A. Demo 200. 00 
3. Alvin Macauley. 250, 00 
Enoch Smith 25. 00 
3. K. Victor Barnes 15, 000. 00 
E eea y AE OA ——— 5, 000. 00 
«BS pe A A ea a A 50. 00 
D: ‘Harry EDU 100. 00 
5. ah 4 100. 00 
6111 . ̃ ¾¼ E 10, 000. 00 
eT Oe RS i pe E EE Em 11, 500. 00 
N 0. 000. 00 
— . ee a ee 178, 856. 00 


Unpaid debts or obligations ; None, to the best of my knowledge, infor- 
mation, and belief. 


STATE OP MICHIGAN, 
- County of Wayne: ? s 
Frank W. Blair, being duly sworn, deposes and says that the fore- 
going is a full, true, and detailed account and statement of his disburse- 
men receipts, and unpaid debts or obligations, made, received, and 


1918. 
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incurred as treasurer of the Truman H. Newberry senatorial committee 
in connection with said campaign for the nomination aforesaid. 
Frank W. BLAI. 


tember, 1918, 
. DAILEY, 
Notary Public, Wayne County, Mich. 

My commission expires August 16, 1921. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in presenting this matter 
I want it distinctly understood that I am not attempting in 
any wise to prejudge this case. I express no opinion as to 
whether or not these moneys were legally or illegally contrib- 
uted, or legally or illegally distributed. That is a matter for the 
committee first to determine and later for the Senate to pass 
judgment upon. I express no opinion as to the legal effect of 
these expenditures. I ask that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest that the 
resolution should go to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. It would eventually have to go to that 
committee before it is acted upon by the Senate, but I should 
like to have it first referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 4 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well; the resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am surprised at the 
action of the chairman of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections in presenting this resolution to the Senate at this time. 
While I have the utmost respect for the Senator from Ohio 
IMr. POMERENE], as he well understands and has known ever 
since we entered the Senate together, yet I am forced to believe 
that politics inspires this proceeding. It must not be forgotten 
that the President assumed to select a candidate for United 
States Senator from Michigan. A man was chosen by him evi- 
dently with the idea that he would run on both tickets, and the 
program was carried out in this regard. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yleld to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If the Senator will allow me to finish my 
statement then I will yield. This candidate did run on both 
tickets in the primaries. It was charged at that time, proven, 
and admitted that he had contracts with the Government the 
profits of which would amount to millions of dollars—$30,000,000, 
I believe. It was a cost-plus contract, where there was no pos- 
sible chance for the contractor to lose. It was urged in the 
primary campaign, which was a very warm one, that Mr. Ford, 
the candidate on both tickets, the President’s candidate, was 
making this sum of money, or stood to make it; and, therefore, 
he came out in a statement saying that his share of the profits 
from the contract would be turned over to the Government. 
This statement was made in the midst of the campaign, when it 
might be beneficial in influencing the votes at the primary. 
Possibly the committee will investigate that fact. That it 
might have influenced votes for Mr. Ford no one can deny. The 
major part of $30,000,000 is greater than $176,000. 

The letter which has been read into the Recorp, written by 
the lieutenant governor of Michigan, who was, as it was 
charged, a partisan friend of one of the other candidates in the 
primary, was printed at a time when the people of the State 
had full knowledge of what was going on and before the pri- 
mary, and the result was an overwhelming majority on the 
Republican ticket for Mr. Newberry, he receiving more votes, 
I am informed, than Mr. Ford received on both Democratic and 
Republican tickets. 

I am not at this time going into the qualifications of Mr. 
Ford in connection with his attitude on the war or as a states- 
man, nor try to discover the peculiar reasons which must have 
actuated the President in putting him forward as an adminis- 
tration candidate in Michigan, whose loyalty has never been 
questioned. I simply desire to state that Mr. Newberry did 
not, as I understand, come into the State during his campaign 
and had nothing to do with it during the primary, I know who 
did haye. Mr. Paul H. King, a man whom I have known for 
years, one of the cleanest and best young men in Michigan, a 
man in whom everybody who has ever known him has con- 
fidence, had charge of the campaign. He is familiar with our 
State and Federal statutes, and I can not believe that he did 
or permitted to be done any unlawful act. No one regrets 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day, pr 
‘AU! 


more than I do that so much money was used, and I will vote 
to make such use unlawful; but as between Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Newberry the people made no mistake in their choice. It was 
the natural, the inevitable, one, and if no law was violated 
which resulted in Mr. Newberry’s election the Senate 
business to contribute to his opponent's success. - 


has no 


l doth-protest too much.“ When he charges that this resolitien 


I repeat that I regret exceedingly that it should have been 
thought advisable on the part of anybody to spend $176,000 in the 
Michigan primary. I happen to know, however, that that expendi- 
ture was a detriment to Mr. Newberry rather than a benefit. This 
letter by Dickinson was circulated in the campaign—a people’s 
campaign—and Mr. Newberry’s opponents made the use of 
money in his campaign their issue. The voters knew all about 
it. I know this expenditure was a detriment to Mr. Newberry, 
because I heard it discussed frequently, and generally depre- 
cated, although I heard of no charge that corruption had been 
practiced. No one questioned Mr. Newberry’s honesty, ability, 
or patriotism. The newspapers carried much advertisement of 
this candidate, unnecessary, as I believe, but legal, as I am 
informed. 

I am not objecting to an investigation at the proper time. 
Indeed, I would be glad to have a full and complete investiga- 
tion, and if Mr. Newberry shall receive a certificate of election 
in November and charges are preferred against his title, I 
will not only vote to investigate but I will vote to unseat him 
if corruption which secured his nomination is proven. Now, 
however, in the midst of an election campaign a propaganda 
which failed in the primary, because the people believed they 
saw the animus back of it and what the object was, is to be 
carried further, not so much to uncover and punish corruption 
but to elect Mr. Newberry’s opponent. An investigation after 
election would not inure to the benefit of any candidate, and 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections is to pursue an un- 
usual course and in advance investigate this case. There is no 
law for this action, but later, if Mr. Newberry is elected, the 
Senate, being judge of its Members’ qualifications, can pass 
upon them. F 

There will be time enough for the Senate to act when this 
candidate presents himself to take the oath of office, when his 
certificate is issued, if he shall be elected. Then will be the 
proper time to air this campaign issue. I am wondering why 
the Senator is not exercised over the condition in West Vir- 
ginia, where equally gross charges against the successful Demo- 
cratic candidate are made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if I understand the scope of 
this resolution, it is not confined to Michigan, but takes in West 
Virginia and perbaps my own State. The Democratic candidate 
from West Virginia, I understand, if rumor is to be credited at 
all, will be subject to the terms of this resolution if it shall be 
enacted by the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That may be; but the Michigan case is 
the only one specified; and yet, in spite of all the protesta- 
tions—and I do not wish to question the statements of Sena- 
tors—the fact yet remains with me that this is in furtherance 
of the scheme which originated in the White House to call 
Mr. Ford in and induce him to enter this race for the Senate in 
Michigan. The administration wants a Senator from Michigan 
who will affiliate with the Democratic Party. I do not believe 
it will succeed. I want the facts known at the proper time, 
The question is, Will the Senate of the United States seat an 
improperly elected candidate? I will join, I repeat, even as 
against a man from my own State, in voting to unseat or to 
refuse a seat to a candidate who is proven to have been nomi- 
nated or elected illegally ; but this, I submit, is an unusual and 
unwarranted course cf procedure. In the midst of a political 
campaign is not the proper time. The publication of these 
charges in the Recorp is for the purpose of free circulation. It is 
unworthy politics and will fail, however, because these charges 
were known in Michigan all during the primary campaign. 
The people in November will determine whether or not they 
believe there has been fraud. An enemy of Mr. Newberry said 
that if he received the nomination that nomination would be 
tested. The committee of the Senate propose to make that 
threat good. You had better let the people pass upon these 
charges in November before you act. 

I understand that this resolution must go to the Committee 
on Contingent Expenses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has gone first to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections for a determination as to whether 
they want to report it, and then it must go to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The practical object has been accom- 
plished thus far, in giving notice to the country through the 
Recorp, and especially to the people in the State of Michigan, 
that the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections questions 
the right of their choice to run in the coming election. When 
further action is taken, I perhaps shall have something further 
to say upon the subject. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, my distinguished friend 
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was inspired because of an improper motive, I hardly think he 
intended to say that, or intended the effect of his words. 
Nothing that I have said, and nothing that I have done, justifies 
that construction. I submit that if the question arises as to 
whether I or the Senator from Michigan made a political speech 
there will be little difficulty in determining it. 

The Senator from Michigan has suggested that he does not 
approve the expenditure of $176,000. ‘That does him credit. I 
would not have expected him to take any other position than 
that. It now appears that $176,000 has been expended, and the 
Senator from Michigan does not approve it. Why? Is it be- 
cause he thinks it is wrong or right? If wrong, then why should 
it not be investigated in time? 

The precedents are all against the Senator. I myself served 
on a committee in the presidential campaign in 1912 when the 
subject matter under investigation was the expenditures in presi- 
dential campaigns. I do not know that there was any serious 
objection to that investigation at that time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. POMERENE, Pardon me just a minute. When the Sen- 
ator makes the statement that this investigation was prompted 
at the White House, that was wholly gratuitous on his part. It 
is not true. 

I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Was that investigation of presidential campaign 
expenditures an investigation of the campaign then in progress? 

Mr. POMERENE. It was. The resolution as first presented 
in the Senate was to apply to previous campaigns. 

Mr. LODGE. That was my memory. 

Mr, POMERENE. An amendment was made on the floor 
extending it to the then current campaign. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. POMERENE. And those expenditures were inquired into 
by the committee. Witnesses came to testify concerning the 
expenditures by and on behalf of candidates of each of the 
three parties. f 

Mr. LODGE. I recall the investigation. It was purely polit- 
ical. I do not see myself, and never have been able to see, 
what possible jurisdiction the Senate had to investigate the 
election expenses of primaries or any other elections until they 
came before the Senate for action. We are not conducting a 
general inquest. 

Mr. POMERENE. That may or may not be the correct view. 
I only know what the Senate has done in the past, and I accept 
full responsibility for presenting this resolution, because I 
believe it ought to be presented. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to correct the 
statement made by the Senator from Ohio. I did not say that 
this investigation originated in the White House. I said the 
candidacy of Mr. Ford originaed in the White House. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course it did. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the Senator will want to correct the 
statement made by him, because he said the scheme originated 
in the White House if I remember correctly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. For the candidacy of Mr. Ford. That is 
what I mean. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I accept the correction 
made by the Senator; but I think, if he will look at the report 
of his remarks, he will find that I did not misstate his position. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I want to say that if we are 
going on to things beyond our jurisdiction, and enter into cam- 
paign expenditures for political purposes, I think we shall have 
to examine them all. The reports from West Virginia of the 
struggle there between two eminent Democrats are quite as 
glowing, in a money way, as those from Michigan; and I think 
we had better investigate them all. I think it is useless politi- 
cally, and I think it is beyond our jurisdiction anyway. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will look 
at the second paragraph of the preamble he will discover that 
that was within the contemplation of the proponent of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. LODGE. I discovered it, Mr. President, while reading 
the second paragraph, but I noticed that the name of West 
Virginia was not printed in the resolution; and I am inclined 
to think it will be before we get through. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it was not printed there 
because I had no detailed information upon that subject. The 
other was beyond the peradventure of dispute. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, with reference to the state- 
ment that I made, I overheard the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoMAS] say a moment ago that I did make the statement that 
the proposal for an investigation originated in the White House. 
If I made that statement, I desire permission to change the 
Recorp in that respect. 


Mr. THOMAS. I also said that I knew the Senator did not 
intend the statement. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I know the Senator did; but I do not wish 
to be misunderstood, because my expression in connection with 
Mr. Ford’s candidacy made clearly evident what I intended. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, with reference to the resolution 
which has just been referred to, I want to say that I am a 
member of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, With 
reference to the West Virginia case, for example, and with 
reference to the Michigan case, it is understood that charges 
have been made in West Virginia against the successful can- 
didate that he spent an enormous amount of money. The same 
charges were made against the candidate in Michigan. The 
election is now pending. The candidate in West Virginia is 
serving his country in France; but he must conduct his cam- 
paign, or withdraw from it under the stigma of being investi- 
gated now by the Senate of the United States, under the state- 
ment that has been made. He must have it said of him by his 
political opponents or by his personal enemies in his State, as 
must be the case in Michigan, that the Senate of the United 
States has already paid enough attention to the charges made 
through the public press or elsewhere to place under investiga- 
tion his right to occupy a seat in the Senate—his title, in the 
event it is finally conferred upon him by the people of a sov- 
ereign State. It will be said: “ That right is now under Investi- 
gation ; and what assurance have you that if this man is elected 
he 8 be allowed by that holier-than-thou body to take his 
sea * 

This is exactly the situation. I deprecate this condition, In 
so far as I am personally concerned, it matters not to me at all. 
In my own State the condition to-day is that there are three or 
four candidates for the nomination upon one ticket. One of 
them is conducting, through the public press, such a campaign 
as we have never had in my State before, by paid advertise- 
ments in the public press, perfectly legitimately ; and I want it 
understood here and now that as a member of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections I would resent any statement re- 
flecting upon that gentleman or the methods which he is now 
using. He has a perfect right to advertise in every paper in 
the State if he so desires, and he is doing it, with full-page 
advertisements. What the cost may be, I do not know. [ 
regard it as a perfectly legitimate method of canvassing; and 
unless it can be shown that one of the men referred to here 
whom we are now to investigate, one of these candidates, has 
so expended his money corruptly as to buy a paper which was 
against him, I say he had a perfect right to do so; and I am 
speaking now as a member of the committee, This would be my, 
judgment. Therefore, I presume that I would be disqualified, 
because I am not a fully qualified member of the Congressional 
Salvation Army. [Laughter.] 

Mr, TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to state something 
further, which has been brought to my mind by the statement 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. Newberry, who has been insidiously attacked here, is 
commander of the third naval district in New York. He has 
been since the war began, when he enlisted. He has devoted 
his time entirely to the duties that he owed his country. He 
has two sons, one of whom is in the Army and the other is in 
the Navy. I do not care to make any invidious comparisons 
with the man who ran against him, who was recommended for 
the place, and whom—whether it is intended or not—it is ex- 
pected that this investigation will benefit. These facts will all 
be disclosed, because if the committee does investigate Mr. New- 
berry's nomination, it must in fairness disclose all the condi- 
tions attending the late Michigan primary. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I merely want to observe that 
while it is legitimate, in the sense that it is not a violation of 
statute law, to use newspaper advertising on a large scale, there 
comes a point where the use of money in advertising in the 
newspapers may become against the public interest, It may 
be grossly unfair to other candidates who do not have the 
means of obtaining that publicity. It only emphasizes the need 
for a publicity pamphlet, published at the public expense, Where 
each candidate may have an equal show before the electorate. 

It is obviously unfair that Mr. Newberry’s friends should 
spend confessedly $176,000—for newspaper advertising, I sup- 
pose, in the main—or $500,000, as charged against them by 
those who have criticized Mr. Newberry’s campaign. When 
money is used on so large a scale it can influence the press 
through the business office; and money ought not to be used 
for advertising on such a scule that the business office may 
have weight with the editorial staff in commenting on candi- 
dates. The law ought to limit the amount that can be expended 
per capita if individuals are going to be permitted to spend 
money in this wholesale way, and I think somewhat shameless 
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way, because there is a point beyond which it ought not to be 


permitted to go, and where the conscience of men and the 
ethical sense of men will feel that certain expenditures are not 
in the public interest. 

I do not know the gentleman whose campaign has been under 

discussion, but I think I do know something of Mr. Ford. I do 
not believe that Mr. Ford’s loyalty should be questioned becatse 
of his mad hope to affect the opinion of the German Kaiser. 
He had an idea that the Bengal tiger was a house cat, and he 
made a very great error-in any such conception; but I do not 
think anyone should question his loyalty. 
Another thing: The instrumentalities built up by this great 
constructive force in the building of ships and in the building of 
other machinery of war are of the very first magnitude; and the 
employment of a man of this kind in such a service would be 
far more important that having him or his son either digging 
a trench. 

The dangers of war can not be distributed per capita. Many 
men think that that ought to be the rule. The rule of service 
is where men can serve their Nation best, whatever the danger 
that may be incurred. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Who is to determine that? 

Mr. OWEN. The proper authorities, I think. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The proper authority determined that Mr. 
Edsel Ford—and I take it the Senator has him in mind—was not 
entitled to exemption and did not grant him exemption, But 
he was not taken. He made an appeal to the President, who 
held the matter in abeyance until an order was issued by the 
Provost Marshal to the effect that those conscripts who were 
married, regardless of whether they had dependents or not, 
should be put in a deferred class. Mr. Edsel Ford, the local 
board had determined, was not entitled to exemption under the 
law which took the sons of less influential fathers. 

Mr. OWEN. Of course, the local board and then the board of 
appeals determine upon a question of that character. I do 
not know anything about the individual. I only speak of the 
industrial exemptions, which have been found necessary in 
France, in Great Britain, and in the United States, because the 
men who are at the front must be supplied with the materials of 
war and with the machinery of war. I merely made that com- 
ment because the Senator’s observation would seem to reflect 
on the loyalty of the son as well as on the loyalty of the father. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a word, 
because the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] has been 
charged with playing politics in the introduction of this reso- 
lution. I think those who know the Senator from Ohio closely 
know that that would be unworthy of him. I know that there 
has been no politics whatever in it. The Senator from Ohio 
talked with some Republican Senators on the committee, and 
they agreed with him that the resolution should be introduced. , 

Outside of all question, Mr. President, if this enormous ex- 
penditure of money in senatorial campaigns is to go on without 
any challenge by Congress, then the poor man has no chance 
ever to secure a seat in this body, and simply the rich can 
purchase a seat here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KrNd in the chair). The 
morning hour is concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I gave notice that at the close of the 
morning hour I would discuss certain peace propositions made 
by the German Kaiser, but the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Werexs] desires to leave very shcrtly and asked me to 
yield to him that he may discuss another subject before I begin. 
I gladly yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. WEEKS obtained the floor. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 
| GERMAN SUBMARINE WARFARE. 


M. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I simply wish to announce 
that on to-morrow, Wednesday, September 18, following the 
morning business, if I can properly obtain the floor, I desire to 
nddress the Senate briefly on the question of German submarine 
warfare. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that the Senate was going to ad- 
journ over until Thursday. Let the Senator give the notice 
for the next meeting of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I talked with the floor leader, and he 
said there would be a session to-morrow, but Thursday will suit 
me just as well as to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make any difference whether the 
notice is for to-morrow or Thursday, the next session of the 
Senate will cover it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Very well, I give the notice for the next 
session of the Senate, changing the announcement in that par- 
ticular. 


SERIAL BOND. ISSUES. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, our Government is about to 
issue a fourth liberty loan, larger than any of the previous 
issues, and therefore a greater strain on the financial resources 
of the country than we have had heretofore to meet. I assume 
that the country will respond as patriotically in this instance 
as it has in the past, and that there will be no question about a 
full subscription to the $6,000,000,000 of bonds which are to be 
offered to the public. I am interested in the manner of issuing 
these bonds, and it is that question which I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate. It is an inopportune time, I am sure, if 
an audience is expected on the floor of the Senate, but it will be 
a matter of record, which, I think, may justify the effort. 

In February last year, when the finance bill of that month 
was under consideration, I submitted to the Senate some ob- 
seryations, included in which was a statement relating to the 
manner of issuing bonds in serial form. I thought at the time, 
in fact I was confident at the time, that many Senators who had 
not had the opportunity to study this question were impressed 
with the value of the suggestion; but for some reason of which 
I am not informed the Treasury Department decided not to 
take advantage of the forms and figures which had been pre- 
pared and which were included in the Recorp. It is to once 
more see if I can not obtain enough interest in this important 
subject, which, in my judgment, will save more money than all 
the savings that can be made between now and the end of the 
war without in any way impairing the possibility of placing 
loans that I now address the Senate. 

One of the striking actions taken in connection with that bill 
was the refunding of the bonded indebtedness incurred in prose- 
cuting the Spanish-American War. Some sixty-eight millions of 
bonds were issued at the time of the Spanish War to supple- 
ment the additional taxation which was laid to provide for the 
expenditures incident to that conflict. Those bonds were to 
mature in 20 years, and the provision was made for their re- 
newal for 50 years. In other words, and there could be no 
better example of the folly of such a system, the grandchildren 
or the great grandchildren of those who were active in affairs in 
1898 are going to be obliged to either pay for the expenses of 
a small war fought at that time or renew again the indebted- 
ness then incurred, and all the generations living between 1898 
and 1968 will have to bear the burden of paying the interest on 
that indebtedness, There are three well-known methods of issu- 
ing publie indebtedness, as far as the method relates to pay- 
ment and maturity: 

First. In the form which I have just illustrated, no part of 
the indebtedness being paid or provided for until the maturity 
of the entire loan; 

Second. Providing for a sinking fund sufficient to meet the 
payment of the loan at maturity; and 

Third. Providing for an annual contribution in the form of 
an installment sufficient to pay not only the interest for that 
year, but a proportional part of the indebtedness, so that an 
equal contribution each year, until the maturity of the debt, 
will pay the entire issue in annual contributions, Or, in other 
words, the repayment of the loan in annual installments, the 
amount being collected equal to a definite part of the loan, de- 
pendent on the number of years it has to run. 

Until 20 or 25 years ago the ordinary method of overcoming 
the various serious objections of having an entire loan come 
due at one time without any provision for its payment was pro- 
vided for through sinking-fund provisions; that is, the pur- 
chase of securities of sufficient amount in each year to provide 
a fund which would pay the entire debt at maturity, There 
have been so many failures of sinking-fund provisions that long 
ago the method was recognized as an uncertain and insecure 
policy to follow. No better illustration could be given of this 
failure to operate than that in the case of our own Govern- 
ment. When the Civil War bonds were issued, about two and 2 
half billions of them, provision was made for a sinking fund 
which would retire them within the course of a reasonable num- 
ber of years. The revenues which followed the Civil War for 
20 or 25 years were so redundant that it was not necessary to 
apply the sinking fund, but the Treasury Department purchased 
bonds from time to time, so that the entire issue was reduced 
as early as 1890 to about one billion. Since that time the 
sinking-fund requirements were not put into operation for 
various reasons, one being that, due to one of the methods fol- 
lowed by us in issuing circulation, it was necessary to use the 
entire issue of Government bonds as a basis for our circulation. 

In any case no party or no set of men paid very much atten- 
tion to this sinking fund, and then, too, there is another very 
definite objection to the eperation of a sinking fund in case of 
large indebtedness. It is difficult to get bonds suitable for 
trustee purposes sufficient to make ample provision for a large 
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loan, and of course that would be absolutely impossible in case 
of the enormous loans that are issued to prosecute the present 
war. Moreover, the .undesirability of a sinking fund for our 
national debt has already been recognized by the repeal of the 
existing law requiring the establishment and maintenance of a 
sinking fund. The change made is in this language: 


In lieu thereof the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
his discretio: Treasu 


23 ia es crc herp oe as og in the — 
e to e or such portion thereof, as he may deem proper for 
obligations of the United 


porcus or 9 of the outstanding 

and the obligations so purchased or redeemed shall be canceled 
and retired and their respective amounts shall be deducted from the 
outstanding principal of the public debt. 

Of course it is better to repeal a provision of law which is not 
being observed than to leave it on the statute books, because a 
failure to enforce a law begets an indifference to all law and is 
harmful as a public policy, but it will be seen that in this pro- 
vision, which has received the sanction of Congress, no definite 
action is taken to provide for our indebtedness, and there is a 
distinct disadvantage in leaving in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Treasury such a power as this. One Secretary might very 
well have definite opinions relating to the desirability of propos- 
ing a large annual budget from which he would anticipate a 
large amount to pay indebtedness, while another Secretary might 
take a directly contrary view, and as a result have very little 
available for the payment of indebtedness. Then, again, this 
is also trug, that a large surplus in the Treasury is a temptation 
for excessive and frequently unlicensed publie expenditures, 
suggesting undertakings which in the ordinary course would 
not be thought of, so that when we reach the distinction of 
having a real national budget system, instead of leaving it 
optional with the Secretary of the Treasury to carry out his 
personal views there should be definite and distinct provision 
for the raising of enough additional money to that required in 
carrying on our annual operations to make suitable provision 
for retirement of a part of the national indebtedness. There 
were those at the beginning of this war who argued that the 
larger part if not the entire expenditures of the war should be 
paid from moneys raised by taxation. Of course, the volume of 
expenditures has become so large that this would be impossible, 
even if it were believed by a majority that it was good public 
policy, but the contention which was made by the advocates fol- 
lowing that method—that it is undesirable to extend indefinitely 
the costs of a war—has very much weight. We have no means 
of knowing what the extraordinary expenses of the Government 
will be in the generations to follow, and, in my judgment, the 
country at the end of this war will be strong and responsive 
enough so that there will be no hesitation about undertaking 
the payment of a proportional amount of the war debt annually. 
There is another advantage which I think should not be lost 
sight of in paying a portion of the indebtedness annually. Fol- 
Wing that course will release the amount paid, making it 
available to use in legitimate enterprises. If the serial system 
were not adopted this would be impossible and would be par- 
ticularly embarrassing in the methods used in providing sinking 
funds, because neither would the national indebtedness be paid 
nor would the indebtedness carried in the sinking fund for which 
provision might be made if it were not used in that way. More- 
over, there is always more or less loss in the case of sinking-fund 
operations. 

Take a case, for example, like the city of New York. I under- 
stand the amount of uninvested money belonging to its various 
sinking funds averages as much as $10,000,000, The bank rate 
of interest obtained on this uninvested money can not be more 
than about one-half of the rate of interest carried by the out- 
standing bonds, so that there is a very definite loss at all times 
for this reason, and the difficulty of obtaining suitable bonds to 
put into a sinking fund and the loss of interest on a part, if not 
on the entire fund, has long ago convinced thoughtful men, and 
especially skilled accountants, that it is not the most economical 
method to follow in conducting municipal or other public 
finances. This was recognized many years ago in the State of 
Massachusetts, and as early as 1906 a law was passed com- 
pelling the abandoning of the sinking-fund method in issuing 
State indebtedness and substituting for it serial bonds. Massa- 
chusetts has a very large gross debt, aggregating about $125,- 
000,000, being second in the size of its debt to the State of New 
York and having the largest per capita debt of any State in the 
country. So it was, of course, an important question in that 
Commonwealth and was solved by the legislation to which I 
have referred after mature and serious consideration. More- 
over, a few years later a law was passed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature compelling municipalities in that State to issue 
serial bonds, so that now all public indebtedness in Massachu- 
setts is issued under the serial form. That Commonwealth is 


not alone in adopting this system. It has been done by many 
other States and local communities. I have recently had 
brought to my attention a statement made by the commissioner 
of finance of the city of Toronto, Canada, in which he made a 
very strong argument in favor of serial bonds. A brief state- 
ment of the results in the case to which he refers may not be 
out of place. The total amount of debenture issue in Toronto 
in 1916 aggregated $12,385,914.58, these debentures running from 
3 to 33 years. The amount of levy for interest and principal, 
according to the sinking-fund method; in order to retire this 
indebtedness would aggregate $1,589,323.59 annually. By the 
serial bond method the amount required would be $1,500,826.17, 
showing an annual saving of $88,497.42, or a saving in the whole 
term of the loan of $1,291,537.75. It will be noted that this ts 
simply a comparison between the sinking fund and the serial 
bond methods. The advantage to be obtained in serial bond 
form of issuing indebtedness over that maturing at one time 
and without any provision for its payment can be better dem- 
onstrated by figures, which I will submit a little later in an- 
other way. I regret exceedingly that in issuing the three series 
of liberty bonds which have already been sold to the public that 
action has not been taken to adopt the serial system, because 
while in time of war it is necessary to act with very little 
regard to the cost of any definite action, yet the time will come, 
and it will come soon, when the people of the country are going 
to demand an accounting, and when there has been a failure to 
take advantage of a sound economic policy, without some very. 
substantial reason for such failure, not only will the adminis- 
tration be criticized for this neglect, but Congress as well. When 
it is so easy to demonstrate, in the issuing of the great vol- 
umes of indebtedness which we have done and must continue to 
do until the end of the war, that by following the serial method 
the Government will save hundreds of millions, yes, actually 
billions, there can not be any very good exctse given for failing 
to adopt that policy. 

Very much of the information which I have received on the 
subject of serial bonds has been furnished me by Mr. Alfred 
D. Chandler, a well-known citizen of Brookline, Mass., who has 
given long and intelligent study to this question and who prob- 
ably knows more about it than any man in the United States, 
but there are others who have given the subject consideration 
and who coincide with his views. In fact I do not find any 
trained accountant who does not agree with the conclusions 
which Mr. Chandler reaches in the figures which I will later 
submit. In order to indicate how general the practice of issuing 
serial bonds is upheld I quote from Prof. Seligman, the well- 
known professor of political economy at Columbia University, 
in an article published in the New York Times of April 15, 1917, 
He said, “ One conclusion is certain, namely, that from the very 
time of issue adequate provision should be made for an annnal 
amortizatiton quota so arranged that at the expiration of the 
life of the loan the entire loan will be virtually extinguished. 
It would be deplorable in the extreme if such gigantic issues as 
we have in contemplation were to be made with the simple pros- 
pect of refunding the loans at some future time. A perpetual 
debt or even a long debt must be avoided at all hazards.” And 
Prof. Henry C. Adams, the well-known statistician, in his 
Science of Finance refers to this issue as follows:“ The payment 
of the principal of a debt tends neither to impoverish a nation 
nor to retard its development, but, on the other hand, the main- 
tenance of the principal and the constant increase of the inter- 
est tend to cripple the productive capacity of a people.” 

Moreover, very large continuing national indebtedness has n 
tendency to increase inflation and maintain it in normal times. 
It was on April 2, 1918, that President Wilson referred to this 
subject in an address in which he said, “It is our duty, I most 
respectfully urge, to protect our people so far as we may against 
the very serious hardships and evils which would be likely to 
arise out of the inflation which would be produced by vast 
loans.” These vast loans are necessary. All of the money which 
ean be raised from taxation, following the methods which have 
been adopted, will be raised in the finance bill this year and 
therefore we want to avoid as far as may be done the danger 
to which the President refers by reducing our indebtedness as 
rapidly as it is possible after the termination of the war. No 
preparation has been made for this in the three issues of bonds 
already placed. Neither the sinking fund nor the serial form 
of issuing indebtedness has been adopted. The first issue of 34 
per cent bonds runs 30 years, and is redeemable after 15 years, 
so that no part of that indebtedness can be paid, without going 
into the market to make purchases, before the 15th of June, 
1932. The second liberty bond issue of 4 per cent bonds matures 
in 25 years, and is redeemable after 10 years, so that no part 
of that loan will be available for payment until November 15, 
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1927. The third issue of 41 per cent liberty bonds is made pay- 
able in 10 years, and is not subject to prior call, so that no 
part of this indebtedness will be due or available for payment 
before September 15, 1928. In other words, no part of this war 
indebtedness is available for payment within 10 years. The 
only recourse the Government will have will be to go into the 
market to purchase bonds, in which case it will be at the mercy 
of the bondholder and will be quite likely to pay excessive prices 
when it should be able to purchase the bonds at par. I now 
wish to call attention to the definite figures which will illustrate 
the utter folly of failing to adopt an approved method of issuing 
the bonds covering our national indebtedness, and I take for 
this purpose the $6,000,000,000 loan which is about to be issued 
at 4} per cent interest and compare the result from the issuing 
of this loan as a single-maturity issue with that under the 
partial-payment method, using different rates of interest and 
the issue running for different terms. 

I do not intend to read all these figures to the Senate, but I 
ask permission to put them into the Recorp to complete the 
statement which I am making. 

Ten ycars—s6,900 000,000, 


Pingle. matori 4} per cent: 
T -.. $2, 550, 000, 000 
Witte ee eee 6, 000; 000; 000 


Cost, end of 10 years, and principal unpaid—_-~- 


Partial ment, 4} per cent: 
In Rin — $1, 402, 500, 000 
Principal 6, 000, 000, 000 


$8, 550, 000, 000 


Cost, end of 10 years, and principal paid in full. 7, 402, 500, 000 


Difference in era of partial payment and en- 


tire: debt palais ee 1, 147, 500, 000 
EE 7˙⅛˙6rÜ2t2. . 
Single maturity, 41 per cent 
VVV $2, 550, 000, 000 
Principat. oi Sa een K > „000 


Furt oe e * . and principal unpaid____ 

artial payment, er cen 
In teres 22 e ä $1, 283, 000, 000 
Principal DEES RAA 
Cost, end of 10 years, and principal paid in full. 7, 485, 000, 000 


Difference in favor of partial payment and en- 


8, 550, 000, 000 


tire: debt. pales ee ee 1, 065, 000, 000 
Single maturity, 4 r cent: 
e in terest a rs an eee aera 82. 550, 000, 000 
i cipal Sener 6, 000, 000, 000 
i. —— —— 
N Cost, end of 10 years, and principal unpaid... 8,550, 000, 000 


Partial payment, 5 per cent: 
Interest. --—_____.------.--- 000 
Principal 6, 000, 000, 000 
Cost, end of 10 years, and principal paid in full. 7, 650, 000, 000 


Difference in favor of partial payment and en- 
tire debt paid 


Fifteen ycars—s$6 000,000,000. 
‘Sin le maturity, 41 per cent: 
: t 4 3 $3, 825, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000, 000 


900, 000, 000 


Interes 
Principal__.___-------...-----—- š ~ 


Cost, end of 15 years, and principal unpaid . $9, 825, 000, 000 
Partial payment, 41 per cent: 


Interest EUN $2. 040, aes 000 
Principal 6, 000; 000 „000 
Cost, end of 15 years, and principal pald in full. 8, 040, 000,000 
Difference in favor of partial payment and en- 
tire debt paid-._.-__-_-_-____.--__._______ 1, 785, 000, 000 
Single maturity, 41 per cent 
sluferest. er e $8,825, 000, 000 
S ——V——— 6, 000, 000; 000 
í (coes — Se 8 and principal unpaid... 9. 825, 000. 000 
t men er cent: 
e $2, 160, 000, 000 
Principal * x , 000 
Cost, end of 15 years, and principal paid in full. 8, 160, 000, 000 
Difference in favor of partial payment and en- 
tire debt =i thats BNE MAE SEEN VALORES 1, 665, 000, 000 
Single maturity, 43 per cent: 
Rniteremte cok sc es a Si $3, 825, 000, 000 
Principal. soso aA „000. 
Cost. end of 15 years, and principal unpaid... 9, 825, 000, 000 
Partial payment, 5 per cent: ; 
Interest — sz, 400, 000, 000 
Principal___— — 6,000, 000; 000 
Cost, end of 15 years, and principal paid in full. 8, 400, 000, 000 


Difference in favor of partial payment and en- 


tire debt paid 1, 425, 000, 000 


Twenty years—$6,000,000 000, — 
41 per cent: 


---~ $5, 100, 006, 000 
000, 000 


Cost, end of 20 peers: and principal unpaid.. $11, 100, 000, 000 
Partial payment, 41 per cen 
$2, 677, 500, 000 


tutet n 


Cost, end of 20 years, and principal paid in fult- 8, 677, 500, 000 


Difference in favor of partial payment and en- 


tire debt paid. 2. 422, 500, 000 

Single maturity; 44 per cent: 
Interest AAT $5, 100, 900, 000 i 
Principal FREE mre eee eee 5 000, 000 1 


Cost, end of 20 8 and principal unpaid__ 
3 payment, 43 per cen z p a 


T — $2, 835, 000, 000 
Prepac noose See ee 6, 000, 000, 000 ! 
Cost, end of 20 years, and principal paid in full. S, 835, 000, 000 
Difference in favor of partial payment, and en- 
tire debt PTT, RACAL R SERIE EE 2, 265, 000, 000 
Single maturity, 4} per cent: 1 
Interest -------------------- $5, 100, 000, 000 Í 
Princi 1 


Cost, end of 20 yara, and principal unpaid___ 
Partial payment, 5 per cen 
Interes $3, 150, 000, 000 | 


000 1. 


— * * * 


Cost, end of 20 years, and principal paid in full. 9, 150, 000, 000 
Difference in favor of partial payment, and en- 
tive debt) paid oan ee eS 1, 950, 000, 000 


Twenty-five years—$6 000,900,000. 
See ats maturity, 44 per cent: 


Principal =. 


Cost, end of 25 years, and princi unpaid___ 
Partial payment, 43 per cent: p pat anp des, 000 


cc $3, 315, 000, one } 
pnt en eo ny ayn ee 6, 000; 000, 000 { 
Cost, end of 25 years, and principal paid in full_ 9, 315, 000, 000 
Difference in favor of partial payment and 
entire: debt p ice 3, 060, 000, 000 


Single DRURI 41 per cent: 
6 OREO wis op SEE SE a +6. 375, 000, 000 
Principal — — — 6. 000. 000, 000 


Cost, end cf 25 years, and principal unpaid__ 
ä 44 per ae, 


Principal — pee oe 
Cost, end of 25 years, and principal paid in full- 


12, 375, 000, 000 


9, 510, 000, 000 


Difference in favor of partial payment and 
entire debt paid 


Binge e tier tad 41 per cent: 


.. $6, 375, 000, 000 
6, , 000, 000 
Cost, end of 25 veers and principal unpaid__ 


12, 375, y 
waren payment, 5 per cent 75, 000, 000 


rest. $3, 900, 000, 000 
Principal „ 6. 000, 000; 000 i 
Cost, end of 25 years, and principal paid in full- 9, 900, 000,000. 
Difference in favor of partial payment and i$ 
entira- CEDE ĩ a 2, 475, 000, 000 


Thirty years—$6,900,000,000. 


Sues maturity, 41 per cent: 
Interesʒt . $1, 650, 000, 000 
Principal 6. 000. 000; 000 


Cost, end of 30 years, and principal unpaid___ $13, 650, 000, 000 
Partial payment, 4} per cent: 
Interest 83. 952, 440, 000 


1222 aN NSE 6, 000, 000, 000 


9, 952, 440, 000 


Difference in favor of partial payment, and l 
entire debt paid 3, G97, 50. opo 


— — 


Bingie. atun 41 per cent: 
... ANTA $7, 650, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000, 000 


Cost, end of 30 years, and principal unpaid... 13, 650, 000, 000 


. 
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Partial payment, 41 per cent: 
Tnt eest 2 ps $4, 185, 000, 000 
Principal _ — 6, 000, 000 


„ „* 


Difference in favor of partial payment, and 
entire debt paid 


—— $7, 650, 000, 000 
6 000, 000 


„ „ „ 


Cost, end of 30 years, and principal unpaid... 13, 650, 000, 000 
Lord payment; 5 per cent: 
ntere: 


10, 650, 000, 000 


Difference in favor of partial payment, and 
entire debt paid 


Forty years—$6,000,009,009, 


8, 000, 000, 000 


MiSs SS $10, 200, 000, 000 
Zr 6. 000, 000, 000 


$16, 200, 000, 000 


„ $5, 227, 500,000 
rr x , 000, 
Cost, end of 40 cars, and principal paid in 
full A E s PEVAR IE zi Saati wena 11, 227, 500, 000 
Difference in favor of partial payment and en- 
tire debt pad - p AAU BORE ES 4, 972, 500, 000 
Single maturity, 4 r cent: 
z 88 Shee - $10, 200, 000, 000 
Principal $ , 000, 


Cost, end of 40 years, and principal unpald 


16, 200, 000, 000 
Partial payment, 41 per cent: $ 


EN ee RR RE aa ER eS $5, 535, 000, 000 
Pineere ee ee 6, 000, 000, 000 
ost, end of 40 years, and principal id in 
Š fu eae SER AA p ie 11, 535, 000, 000 
Difference in fayor of partial payment and en- 
tire debt paid — . 4, 665, GOO, 000 


16, 200, 000, 000 


12, 150, 000, 000 


Difference in favor of partial payment and en- 
end e 


Fifty ycars—$6,000,900,000. 


4. 050, 000, 000 


818, 750, 000, 000 


$6, 502, 500, 000 
6, , 000 


Cost, end of 50 years, and principal paidin full. 12, 502, 500, 000 
Difference in favor of partial payment and en- Fe 
TTT 6. 247, 500, 000 
le maturity, 4 r cent: 
ä E $12, 750, 000, 000 
F S EER E 6, 000, 000, 000 


18; 750, 000, 000 


Principal 


---- $6, 885, 000, 000 
6 000, 000 


— „ „ * 


Cost, end of 50 years, and principal paid in full. 12, 885, 000, 000 
Difference in favor of partial payment and en- 
ant 5, 865, 000, 000 
Single maturity, 4 r cent: 
3 W SEG . 812. 750, 000, 000 
7 son een ee b 000, 000 


Cost, end of 50 years, and principal unpaid___ 


Partial payment, 5 per cent: 
interest soa ees 


18, 750, 000, 000 


Cost, end of 50 years, and principal paid in full. 13, 650, 000, 000 
Difference in favor of partial payment and en- 


tire debt pad 5, 100, 000, 000 


When you stop to consider that there is a saving of more than 
the face of the entire issue if the bonds are issued by the single- 
maturity and partial-payment method in 50 years, or $6,247,- 
POND: what possible reason can there be for not adopting this 
system? 

I wish, Mr. President, to add to this record of figures which 
I prepared, and which I wish to submit, another statement, 
relating to partial payments, which I think has particular force, 
because it shows exactly what will have to be done each year 
in order to pay the debt in full. Take the $6,000,000,000 issue 
which we are now considering, the appropriation to run for 25 
years. The appropriation for the first year for interest is 8255, 
000,000 ; for principal and interest combined, $495,000,000. But 
each year the amount of interest decreases, so that the total 
appropriation will be decreased by the amount of interest which 
would have been required to pay the amount o- the loan so re- 
duced the previous year; or, in other words, if this loan ran for 
25 years, by the partial-payment method there would be a sav- 
ing of $117,600,000 annually and the entire deb. would be paid 
at the end of that time, while in the other case there would be 
caused not only a payment of that additional amount, but the 
debt would be in full force at the end of 25 years. I ask per- 
mission to put all of those figures in the Recorp, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucenr in the chair). 
Without objection, permission to do so is granted. 

The figures referred to are as Yollows: 


Cost, by partial payments, of $6,900,000,000 i 
a 


per cent, 25 years, onc 
twenty-fifth, or $240,000,000, pay: 


e each year. 


aparece 
$255,000,000} 8498, 000, 000 
244, 800, 000 484, 800, 000 
234, 600,000 474, 600,000 
224,400,000} 464, 400, 000 
214, 200, 000 454, 200, 000 
204, 000, 000 444, 000, 000 
193, 800, 000 433, 800, 000 
183, 600, 000 423, 600, 000 
173, 400, 000 413, 400, 000 
163, 200, 000 403, 200, 000 
153,000,000} 393, 000, 000 
142, 800,000] 23582, 800, 000 
132,600,000] 2372, 600, 000 
122, 400,000} 3462. 400,000 
112, 200,000} 23582, 200, 000 
102,000,000] 3442, 000, 000 
91, 800, 000 331, $00, 000 
81, 600, 000 321, 600, 000 
71,400,000] 311, 400, 000 
61, 200, 000 301, 200, 000 
51, 000, 000 291, 000, 000 
40,800,000] 280, 500, 000 
30,600,000 | 270, 600,000 
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Cost by partial ments of $6,000,000,000, 4 er cent years, one 
N $240,000,000, payable eac. 4 2 
Interest, Principal and 
4} per cent. interest. 


9,315, 000, 000 


Twenty-five PAO PANAON; 4% per cent, 


. maturt 4} per cent: 


Cost, end of 25 years, and principal unpaid... $12, 375, 000, 000 
Partial payment, 41 per cent: 
i, | ee ea eee $3, 315, 000, 000 
A 6, 000, 000, 000 
Cost, end of 25 years, and principal paid in full. 9, 315, 000, 000 
Difference 8 favor of partial payment and en- 
tire debt paid 


le yearly payments for 25 years. 


$132, 600, 000 
tee ah mac — — — 240, 000, 000 


Total, and entire 86,000, 000,000 debt paid 
Under single-maturity method, interest only 6 and no 
part of the $6,000,000,000 principal paid 


$372, 600, 000 
255, 000, 000 


ent method, but 
and interest) paid 


Annual excess by partial-pa 
with entire debt (princi 
at maturity 117, 600, 000 


t, b artial payments, $6,000,000,000, 44 per cent, 50 years, one- 
Corte ID Aftieth, or 12% payable each year. 


Interest Principal and 
Years. 4} per cent. interest. 

2 SeREAG GSE dee T $255, 000,000 | 8378, 000, 009 

e 249, 900, 000 369, 900, 000 

ALPEN Sh AN 244, 800, 000 364, 800, 000 

r 239, 700, 000 359, 700, 000 

VV 234, 600, 000 354, 600, 000 
5,400, 5 

e 120, 000,000 | 229, 500, 000 349, 500, 000 
5, 280, 000, 000 

N 120,000,000 | 224, 400, 000 344, 400, 000 
5, 160, 000, 000 

ETV 120, 000, 219, 300, 000 339, 300, 000 

214, 200, 000 334, 200, 000 

209, 100, 000 329, 100, 000 

ccc 201, 000, 000 324,000, 000 

Eb eer om ate: aguas stars 1 198} 900, 000 318, 900, 000 

Err. 193, $00, 000 313, 800, 000 

e 188, 700, 000 308,700, 000 

S . 183, 600, 000 303, 600, 000 

S E EE 178, 500, 000 298, 500, 000 

Nets e 173, 400, 000 293, 400,000 

168, 300, 000 288, 300, 000 

F 163, 200, 000 283, 200, 000 

E AAT 158, 100, 000 278, 100, 000 


Cost, by fee payments, of $6,000. ges 


4% per cent, 50 years, onc- 
Aftieth, or $120,000,000, paya sour eee 


Aen — 

8153, 000, 000 8278, 000, 009 
147, 900, 000 267,900, 000 
142, $00, 000 202, 800, 000 
137, 700, 000 257,700,009 
132, 600,000 252, 600,000 
127, 500,000 247, 500, 000 
122, 400, 000 242, 400,000 
117, 300, 000 237, 300, 000 
112, 200, 000 232, 200, 000 
107, 100, 000 227, 100,009 
102, 000, 000 222, 000, 000 
96, 900, 000 216, 900, 009 
91, 800, 000 211, 800, 009 
86,700,000 206, 700, 009 
81, 600, 000 201, 600, 009 
76, 500, 000 196, 500, 000 
71, 400, 000 191, 400, 000 
66,300, 000 186, 300, 009 
61, 200, 000 181, 200, 009 
58, 100, 000 176, 100, 000 
51, 000, 000 171, 000, 009 
45,900, 000 165, 900, 000 
40, 800, 000 160, 800, 009 
35, 700, 000 155,700, 000 
30, 600, 000 150, 600, 000 
25, 500, 000 145, 500,000 
20, 400, 000 140, 400, 000 
15, 300, 000 135, 300, 009 
10, 200, 000 130, 200, 000 
5, 100, 000 125, 100, 000 


Fifty years—$6,000,000,000, 44 per cent. 

ere AAi 41 per cent: 
mee $12, 750, 000, 000 
Fre We RL See ES Sw SOL 6. 000, 000, 000 


‘ost, end of 50 years, and principal unpaid.. 


18, 750, 000, 000 
Partial Payment, 41 per cent: $ = 


TTT 502. 500, 000 
Poenat ———:: 85 000; 588. 000 
Cost, end of 80 years, and principal id in 
1 pata eee TOLER . 500, 000 
Difference in favor of partial payment, and en- 
ane. ð x 65 2477 00;.000' 
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Average yearly payments for 50 years. 
Under single maturity method—interest only and no 


Average yearly payments for 25 ycars, 


art of the $6,000,000,000 principal paid * $255, 000, 000 | Under partial-payment method: 
Under partial payment method: TEUS Interest PERSE SUES Cn eS $140, 400, 000 
TAT ge ee A $130, 050, 000 Prine So ene 240, 000, 000 
Princthek oes as 120, 000, 000 


1 F W000 ( 
000, deb — 50, 050, 000 single-ma y me Interest only, and no 

Total and entire $6,000,000,000 debt paid 250, part of the $6,000,000,000 principal pald nt 270, 000, 000 
Average annual saving by partial payment 
method and entire debt (principal and in- 

terest) paid at maturity 4, 950, 000 
A total saving in the 50 years, and the entire 

debt paid of $6,000,000,000, of___..------- 247, 500, 000 

Cost by partial payments of $6,000,900,000, 44 per cent, 25 years, one 

twenty-fifth, or $240,000,000, payable each year, 


Annual excess by partial-payment method, but 
with entire debt (principal and interest) ~ 
pala et maturity ee 110, 400, 000 


Cost by partial payments of $6,000,000,000, 4} per cent, 50 years, ong- 
nieh or $120,000,000, payable each year. i 


Years „ Your ren e 
o es $270, 000, 000 BHO COG 00D ATO, nw conavceacessncesncavicececet= $270,000, 000 $390, 000, 000 
Bite paccadiuas eas pede rocks eee 259, 200, 000 499, 200, 000 264, 600,000 384, 600,000 
FFF ISES 248, 400, 000 488, 400, 00 PROLETO EANET N 259, 200, 000 379, 200, 000 
C ere ey BRN ers eee 237, 600, 000 e A IRA 253, 800, 000 373, 800, 090 
TTT 220, 800, 000 obo P E A: 248, 400, 000 363, 400,000 
AEA EN Snaneweebry 216, 000, 000 Me 120, 000 243,000,000 353, 009,000 
7 205, 200, 000 445, 200,000 | 7 : 4477777 120, 237, 600,000 357,609, 090 
S8 K 194, 400, 000 434, 400, 000 232, 209, 000 352, 200, 090 
JJC ae he nets ee tase 183, 600, 000 423, 600, 000 223, 800, 600 345,800, 009 
R e PENO ROT 172, 800, 000 413800; 0001 %%% 38 i. ecev canta A 221, 403,000 341, 400, 000 
Mee Cee er eT 162, 000, 000 AME: OOOO SE: eel stay pba Liens T 120,000,000 26, 000, 000 335, 000, 000 
F 151, 200, 000 BOL; 20, 000:1 IR io sien se gecscucasosesencteuvs 120, 000, 210,609,000 $30, 000,000, 
II S O E EE, 140, 400, 000 Aer Nes sve S eaa 120,000 205, 200,000 325, 200,029 
i ITOT e e 129, 000, 000 M ab ee savacctdessheensavease 199, 800, 000 319, 899, 09) 
A IN OS TS 118, 800, 000 Me 194, 400, 009 314, 400,09) 3 
l E E E ERS AS S 108, 000, 000 eee, TA S E R ST 20, 189, 090, 099 309, 099,00) 
Meere pespakonsen 97, 200, 000 337, W, 000 e 120, 000 183, 699, 009 303, 600,09) 
Co es 86, 400, 000 , ycentataserstvcacccm 120, 000, 000 178, 200, 000 298, 203,09) 
ETC 75, 690, 000 315, 609, 000 172, 800, 009 292, 809,0)) 
20... 206 eee eee eee 64, 800, 000 ß A 167, 400, 000 287, 403,039 
M EA ENEE 54, 000, 000 294, 000, 000 162, 000, 000 282, 000, 00) 

e oA 43, 200, 000 r csace saint ecscnvsvosnaces 120, 000 156, 699, 000 276, 609,03) 
ae WEP Rt RESH 32, 400, 000 o TT 20, 00 151, 200, 000 271, 209,099 

Dias reas — 21, 600, 000 ME, 00,000: E KII ALEAT SS 145, 800, 009 265, 800,099 
o 10, 800, 000 r T N 20, 000, 000 149, 400, 000 260, 400,003 

3, 510, 000, 000 
CTT 120,000,000 135,000,000 255,000,000 
Twenty-five years—$6,000,900,000, 44 per cent. 
Sing 3 sont 2 I SATE coh O a R E E N E 20, 129, 609, 009 249, 600, 000 


6, 000, 000, 000 


FF 120,000,000 | 124, 200, 000 241, 20, 000 


238, 900,909 


3300 ( 118, 800, 099 


Cost, ¢nd-of 25 years “and principal: pala I= ee a BD . a eaa 120, 000, 000 113, 400, 000 233, 40,009 
Ci Be Se eet 9, 510, 000, 000 


Difference in favor of partial payment and en- TTT 120, 108, 000, 000 228, 000, 000 
TTT — 3. 240, 000, 000 5 


rs, one- 


Cost, by partial payments, of ee ee 4% per cent, 50 


fiftieth, or $120,000,000, payable each year—Continu 


Years. Principal. -|-~ eect — 
ro PRO PG eer eee $102, 600, 000 $222, 600, 000 
J neniny Seeds oe ee es 97,200,000 217,200,000 
pT SoS Loe at Pa Eee 91, 800, 000 211, 800, 000 
Soo Fea a 88, 400, 000 206, 400, 000 
NSN AA 81, 000, 000 201, 000, 000 
SS AT eyes eee ey 75, 600,000 195, 600, 000 
AAC 70, 200, 000 190, 200, 000 
8 ᷣͤ cask soe + 64,800,000 184, 800, 000 
R cesar ti totes 59, 400, 000 179,400, 000 
rite ytd eee A eee 54,000, 000 174, 000, 000 
EC 48, 600, 000 168, 600, 000 
9 ͤ K 43, 200, 000 163, 200, 000 
30! ͤ a ee 37, 800, 000 157,800, 000 
EC A serecisess 32, 400, 000 152, 400, 000 
1 IEEE EE EE OIERA TTA 27,000,000 147, 000, 000 
CY FR Salhi Pca Bene eae og ty 141, 600, 000 
6 pre TEE PENSE 136, 200, 000 
7EFCFFFTTTTTTT 130, 800, 000 
EE ATT 125, 400, 000 


— —— 813, 500, 000, 000 
„„ 6. 000, 000, 000 


Cost, end of 50 years, and principal unpaid.. $19, 500, 000, 000 
Partial payment, 41 per cent: 
TROLO (oo — $6, 885, 000, 000 
E 6, 000, 000, 000 
Cost, end of 50 years, and principal pald in full. 12, 885, 000, 000 


Difference in favor of rtial payment, and 
entire debt paid______ = —— . SME 
Average yearly payments for 50 years. 
Under single maturity 
part of the $6,000,000,000 principal pai 
Under partial payment method : 
Interest $137, 700, 000 
Principal 120, 000, 000 


Total, and entire $6,000,000,000 debt paid_____ 257, 700, 000 
partial 


pal and 


6, 615, 000,000 


$270, 000, 000 


Average annual saving b; 
and entire debt (prin nterest) paid at 
Ec E de ee ee eed 12, 300, 000 

A total saving in the 50 years, and the entire 

debt paid of $6,000, „000, of. 615, 000, 000 

Mr. WEEKS. There has been objection on the part of a few 
individuals to the issuing of national bonds to the public in 
serial form on the ground that different dates of maturity would 
naturally sell at different prices and that therefore one sub- 
scriber would have an advantage over another. I think there 
is no particular validity in this objection. It might occur under 
some circumstances but in these days serial issues of bonds 
sell quite as well as do an issue maturing at one time. There 
are so many forms of investment requiring different maturi- 
ties and especially if provision must be made for sinking-fund 
payments, that bond dealers of long experience have, I think, 
without exception come to the conclusion that as high a price 
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ayment method, 


is obtained for a serial issue as for a single-maturity issue, and 
I do not think in the present temper of the publie that there 
will be any serious objection even if the same issue of bonds of 
different maturities sold at a somewhat different price. More- 
over, it would not be necessary to adopt such an expedient as 
the one recently suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
stabilize outstanding issues of bonds as well as to induce addi- 
tional subscriptions. I am not criticizing his suggestion nor his 
desire to aid as far as possible the sale of the fourth liberty loan 
but am simply calling attention to the fact that a serial-bond 
issue would promote uniformity of bond quotations in the bond 
market and therefore provide for their automatic stabilization. 
It has been suggested that a large fund be furnished the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taken presumably from borrowed money 
instead of taxes, for the purpose of enabling the Secretary of 
the Treasury to stabilize bond prices. If the method to be 
followed in this case conforms in any degree with the usual 
stock-market methods of supporting stocks it would have as a 
result, in my opinion, a very demoralizing effect on bond prices 
rather than a stimulating one. We should not lose sight of 
the fact that every effort should be made to strengthen the 
Nation’s credit, for by so doing we add an additional surety to 
our position as a military as well as a commercial power, and 
a large indebtedness for which no provision has been made for 
payment can not but produce a bad impression and will result 
in lessening the Nation’s credit. Moreover, bonds issued under 
the serial method properly and justly distributes the cost of 
the war over the time it is determined as being necessary to pay 
the entire indebtedness. No part of this or succeeding genera- 
tions until the entire indebtedness is paid will be able to escape 
its measure of the responsibility and that in itself will have a 
good effect on the Nation and a stabilizing effect on the price of 
bonds. We are necessarily spending enormous sums of money 
and there should be no hesitation to make every expenditure 
which is legitimate, but there should be no opportunity lost to 
make a saving wherever it can be done without in any degree 
lessening the effectiveness of the prosecution of the war, and I 
maintain that all of the methods combined which might be dis- 
covered to produce economies in our expenditures would not 
equal the saving that can be made to the Government if the 
serial-bond method is adopted. While it may be said that the 
printing of the bonds for the fourth liberty loan has already 
been undertaken, even if it has the plates and every other pre- 
paratory step which may have been made could be very well 
thrown away to bring about the enormous savings evidenced by 
the figures which I have submitted, the correctness of which I 
believe can not be successfully disputed. 


THE KAISER’S PEACE PLEA. 1 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on the 12th day of Sep- 
tember, 1918, Emperor William of Germany made an address to 
the Krupp munition workers at Essen. I desire to place in the 
Recorp such excerpts from that address as I have marked and to 
respond to some of them at this time. I wish first to read one 
excerpt from this address, as follows: 

Every one of you in the remotest corner of the fatherland knows that 
I left no stone unturned to shorten the war as far as possible for you 
and your Fors and for the entire civilized European world. In Pe 
cember, 1916, I presented the enemy public with a clear and unam- 


biguous offer of peace in the name of the German Empire and my allies. 
Jeers, mockery, and contempt were the answer. 


READY TO ACCEPT PEACE, 


God above knows my sense of nc en e Repeatedly during the 
past months the responsible leaders of the imperial government have 
unambiguously given to understand, to every one who wished to under- 
stand, that we are at all times ready to offer the hand to peace. 

Mr. President, this renewed bid for peace, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the suggestions made by the Austrian Government, 
demands, it seems to me, some restatement of our case in addi- 
tion to what has been made by the President of the United 
States and on the floor of the Senate. I wish to address myself 
to certain features that would come under the general term of 
reparation features which were not touched upon by the Sena- 
tor’ from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] in his able address the 
other day nor by anyone else who has discussed the subject of 
peace terms. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert in the Recorp with- 
out reading certain other excerpts which I have marked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Many among you have often asked themselves during this long war, 
“How did such a thing happen? Why did we have to undergo such a 
thing after 40 years of peace?’ I think it is a question well worthy of 


an answer and which must be answered for the future—for our children 
and our grandchildren, 
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T have thought long on the matter and have come to the following 
answer: 
In this world good clashes with evil. That is how things have been 


ordered from On 
9 the yes of the creative mind; the no of the pessimist 


0 
. of 


Iigh— the yes and the no; the no of the doubting mind 
against the 
timist; the no of the unbellever against the yes of the 
ith ; the yes of heaven against the no of hell. 


PRODUCT OF GREAT NEGATION. 


You will acknowledge that I am right in describing this war as the 
an An of a great negation. And do you ask what negation it is? It 

the negation of the German people's right to existence. It is the 
9 of all our kultur, a negation of our achlevements, of all our 
wor 

The German people was industrious, meditative, assiduous, imagina- 
tive in all domains. It worked with body and soul. But there were 
people who did not wish to work, but to rest on their laurels. Those 
were our enemies. We got close to them through our profitable work 
and the development of our industry, science, and art; garaga: our 
popular education and social legislation. Thereby our people ‘ove, 
and then came envy. 

“ ENVY LNDUCED FOE TO FIGHT.” 


Envy induced our enemies to fight, and war came = us. And now 
when our opponents see that thelr hopes have been deceptive and how 
our mighty generals, after whom your new workshops are rightly 
named, have dealt them blow * — blow, hatred springs * We only 
know the honest wrath which deals the enemy the blow, but when he 
‘Mes prostrate and bleeding we extend to him our hand and see to his 
recovery. 

Hatred manifests itself only among peoples who feel themselves 
beaten. If, therefore, such terrible hatred exists 88 enemies 
it owes its origin to the fact that their calculations have wrong, 


REFERENCE TO RUSSIA. 

And now, my friends, let me draw your attention to 88 more. 
You have r what recently happened in Moscow—the mighty con- 
spiracy against the present government. The parliamentary-governed, 
democratic British nation has endeavored to overthrow the emo- 
eratic government which the Russian le had begun to construct, 
because this government, considering interests of its fatherland, 
wishes to maintain its people in the peace for which it clamors. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the king of brute force and 
emperor of unbridled militarism, with fingers still dripping with 
the blood of millions of men, women, and babes, with an arro- 
gance in keeping with his merciless policies, and with a cunning 
and deception in harmony with all the startling disclosures of 
his treacherous international diplomacy, again appeals to his 
own people for renewed allegiance to his base cause and to neu- 
trals and pacifists to stay the avenging arm of justice. 

I propose to place in the Recorp the heart response of one 
American citizen to this plea for a peace conference—the senti- 
ments which I know reflect the conscience and conviction of 
every American who loves justice and hates tyranny and op- 
pression. 

The Kaiser in his speech to the Krupp gun workers says he 
wants peace. He can have it to-day. But he can have only a 
just and righteous peace. A peace that is not both righteous and 
permanent, a peace that imposes no punishment on the perpe- 
trator of the most atrocious crime in the history of the world, 
a peace that leaves such a criminal with such criminal tenden- 
cies*in a position to again perpetrate a like crime would be 
worse than a sham; it would be an act of treason against 
humanity itself. 

This is the American answer to you, most august monarch of 
autocratic militarism, you who appeal for a cessation of this 
war, a war which you and you alone launched on an unprepared 
and a defenseless world. 

The press reports attribute to you these words: 


Many among you have often asked yourselves during the long war, 
“How did such a thing happen? Why did we have to undergo such a 
thing after 40 years of peace?“ I think it is a question well worthy of 
an answer and which must be answered for the future—for our children 
and for our grandchildren. I have thought long on the matter and have 
come to the following answer. 


Then, after indulging in a weak attempt at camouflage, you 

record this as your conclusion: 

Envy induced our enemies to fight, and war came upon us. 

Is«s it possible that you have so concealed the truth from the 
German people that such a cheap and silly falsehood can find 
lodgment in their minds? You and your autocratic and arrogant 
military caste are solely responsible for this holocaust of blood 
and misery. The German people are responsible only in that 
they have submitted their bodies and lives, mere pawns on the 
chessboard of aristocratic ambitions, to be sacrificed for the 
perpetuation and glory of his majesty the Emperor. 

“Envy induced our enemies to fight, and war came upon us.“ 
What a monstrous falsehood! For 40 years German militarism 
had been preparing to launch this war. Your military states- 
men declared this purpose. Your writers published their 
schemes for world conquest. They played upon the greed of 
your merchants and the vanity of your people. During all 
these 40 years you have been envious of Great Britain's sea 
power and her success in colonizing and binding to her great 
sections of the earth, You and your coterie have published 
volume after volume of literature declaring it a national duty 


to destroy the British Empire. You evolved the scheme of 
uniting into one realm all the territory of central Europe, that 
it might give you a power to crush and enslave every weaker 
nation of Europe, to dominate and conquer India, and finally 
to control the destinies of South America. You even formed 
companies which were to exploit India and bring its wealth 
to the fatherland. 

Your military zealots have always been dissatisfied with the 
toll of a billion dellars imposed upon defeated France in 1870, 
in addition to the seizure of her two fairest Provinces.’ You 
had determined that in this war your crushed and subjugated 
enemies should pay all the cost of their very undoing. Wher- 
ever you have succeeded, whatever territory you have brought 
under your control, you have robbed the people of their wealth 
and made slaves of their populations. If you should succeed 
in this war, the indemnities you would impose would appall the 
world. But a just God, whose justice you have slandered in 
this impious and brutal war, will never allow you to perpetrate 
your purpose upon the world. 

Aguin, you say: 

Hatred manifests itself only among peoples who feel themselves 
beaten. If, therefore, such terrible hatred exists among our enemies, 
it owes its origin to the fact that their calculations have been wrong. 

You talk of hatred! You, the embodiment of the very soul of 
hate, accuse your enemies of hating you! Who originated your 
Hymn of Hate? Who but your military autocracy? Who has 
made it a national anthem? You, and you alone. Is it possible 
that you expect the world to refrain from hating you for making 
such a war and for your atrocious methods of conducting it? 
Yes; it is true that the world does hate you, but it hates you for 
the crimes you have committed. The world will be a lost world 
when it ceases to grow in hate of hate, when it ceases to hate 
the carnivorous beast or despise the cunning, poisonous serpent, 

By your shocking orders, by your brutal conquests, by your 
murder of children, by your ravishment of women, encouraged, 
yes, even ordered, by you, you have incurred the hatred of the 
civilized world. 

You now appeal to the German people to sustain you—you who 
have cast a blot of shame upon the German name which centuries 
can not eradicate. The German character is not naturally bru- 
tal, but rather kind and sympathetic. During war that savagery, 
in human nature which centuries of civilization have failed to 
eliminate must in the heat of conflict, in the excitement of 
battle, be held down by the strong arm of military discipline. 
Every other civilized nation guards against this danger. You 
encourage and command it, seeking to awe into submission by 
terror and savagery. Compare your orders and your conduct in 
this war with those of our American Expeditionary Force. An 
American soldier found guilty of assault upon a woman is court- 
martialed and shot. You have never punished one of those 
guilty of the most hideous crimes against helpless men, women, 
and even babies, but have decorated them with the highest 
order of your realm. What more inhuman character could be 
conceived than that which orders a public holiday that the chil- 
dren in your schools may celebrate the sinking of the Lusiiania 
in a most cowardly and brutal way, teaching your immature 
children to glory in the tears and frenzied gasps of agonized 
mothers as they sink beneath the waves clasping their silken- 
haired babies in their arms? 

Yes; the world does hate you for your philosophy that recog- 
ara might above right, and this hatred is a most righteous 
hatred. 

I repeat, the German people are responsible for this war only, 
to the extent that they have allowed this monster of militarism, 
with its world-domination ideas, to reach its octopus tentacles 
into the body and soul of a people and hold them in its evil 
grasp. You prate of German kultur.“ In science, in philos- 
ophy, in literature, in poetry, in music, Germany may well 
compare with any other nation in the world. But in govern- 
ment, in the recognition of the sacred rights of the individual, 
she is 500 years behind the nations she would destroy. Since 
the days of Magna Charta the inalienable rights of the English 
people have been maintained and reinvigorated in every bloody 
struggle for their defense. Germany, on the other hand, has 
submitted to a military autocracy more arrogant and tyran- 
nical in its power than that in any other country on earth. 
When Prussia, Austria, and Russia allied themselves to de- 
stroy representative government in the world, their plea to the 
King of England to join them was met by his reply that Eng- 
land was a constitutional government and the people ruled. 
That little island which for 40 years you have declared again 
and again must be destroyed, because it was in your way, an 
obstacle to the expansion of your “kultur,” is the same little 
island that refused to join you in the destruction of representa- 
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tive government in the world—refused to assist you to quench 
the then flickering flame of liberty. That little island has 
been the mother of liberty throughout the world. That little 
island has ever maintained that the State exists for the people 
and is subject to them, while your doctrine of foree and mur- 
der is that the people exist only for the power of the State and 
the aggrandizement of its divinely appointed ruler, 

Your doctrine of the divine right of kings has maintained 
upon the German throne the most brutal, arrogant, and insane 
tyrants that have cursed the earth. It has maintained upon 
the throne a dynasty in whose veins the germ of insanity has 
ever been present. From the time the great elector conspired to 
don the regal robe of kingship, and after achieving his end be- 
came obsessed with the malady of military display; from the 
time the grandfather of Frederick the Great spent his whole time 
and efforts in the search for giants to fill his armies and satisfy 
his military craze; from the time the father of Frederick the 
Great, whose clenched fist struck to insensibility his 16-year-old 
daughter and whose iron heel kicked and bruised her prostrate 
body; from the time he so abused and maltreated his son, the 
heir apparent, that he was compelled to seek shelter from his 
father’s wrath; from the time this father compelled that son to 
witness the gruesome beheading of his boy companion and 
friend; from that time down to the present this brutal malady 


has from time to time broken out in the Hohenzollern dynasty. 


and has found permanent lodgment in the soul and character of 
the present war lord of Europe, and manifested itself in his 
military vanities and in his hatred and contempt of his own 
mother, 

From childhood you have dreamed only of conquest and mili- 
tary glory. As your ancestor, Frederick the Second, declared as 
principles of international ethics that “if there is anything to 
be gained by it we will be honest; if deception is necessary, let 
us be cheats”; that “ one takes when one can and one is wrong 
only when obliged to give back,” and, again, “no ministers at 
home but clerks, no ministers abroad but spies,” so in your own 
reign you have debased the high position of your ambassadors 
by making them agents of bribery and corruption. You have 
instructed them in every line of deception and counseled them 
to murder and pillage. You have filled every country with spies 
and have conspired to destroy the very nations which gave 
them shelter and guarded them as an act of international 
courtesy, 

Knowing the baseness of your cause, you have not trusted to 
the strong arm made stronger by the knowledge of right, but 
for years you have been preparing to take cowardly advantage 
of your enemies. You have been making and experimenting 
with gases with which you hoped to destroy whole armies and 
cities, You saw and eagerly grasped the opportunity of convert- 
ing the submarine, designed only to defend coasts or battle 
against warships, into an undersea monster that could strike 
unseen and destroy the commerce of the world, and in the 
exuberance of your expectations concerning the success of this 
treacherous undersea monster you defied even the great Ameri- 
can Nation itself. 

You boast of your achievement in Russia. What a boast! 
Was it your arms or your armies that defeated Russia? No; 
your gold purchased sedition and destroyed the force of an Em- 
pire. What you could not do in open, honorable battle you did 
succeed in doing by cunning and bribery. y 

You talk about the enemies of Germany. The real enemies of 
Germany have been yourself and your arrogant military caste, 
who have turned the hitherto humane German philosophy into 
the godless philosophy that force is the only deity, tbat a fully 
developed State can be built only on the ruins of another State, 
that Germany's right to a place in the sun means the right to 
so dominate all other nations as to deprive them of their equal 
right to a place in the sun, leaving them cringing, obeisant vas- 
sals under the shadow of a mighty Germanic State, and subject 
to such exploitation, robbery, boundless greed, and illimitable 
avarice as would necessarily obtain under such a philosophy. 

The real enemies of Germany are you and that coterie of pan- 
Germans who conceived the Mitteleuropa scheme as a first step 
in world domination, and who, to accomplish such purpose, have 
directed the scientific powers of the German brain to the one 
grand purpose of murder—utilized that power intended to bless 
humanity to curse and kill humanity. 

Whatever of brutality there has been in this war, you are its 
prime and therefore responsible cause. It was you who said 
to your soldiers as they embarked for China on the occasion of 
the Boxer rebellion: 


If you come to grips with him (the enemy), be assured quarter will 
not be given; no prisoners will be taken. se your weapons in such a 


way that for a thousand years no Chinese shall dare to look upon a 
German askance, Be as terrible as Attila’s Huns, 


And in obedience to your suggestion your soldiers, not of their 
own volition but under command of your officers, committed such 
acts of wanton brutality as caused the commander of every 
other national force to hang his head in shame. 

It was you who, in the arrogance of your assumption of part- 
nership with the Almighty, said to your young recruits: 

Recruits, you are now before the consecrated servant of the Lord and 
before his altar sworn fealty to me. You are still too young to under- 
stand the true meaning of what has just been said, but be diligent now 
and follow the directions and instructions given you. You have sworn 
loyalty to me; that means, children of my guard, that you are now my 
soldiers; you have given yourselves up to me, body and soul; there is 
for you but one enemy and that is my enemy. In view of the present 
socialistic agitations, it mags come to pass that I shall command you to 
shoot your own relatives, brothers, yea, parents—which God forbid— 
but even then you must follow my command without a murmur. 

Oh, German people, you with such a record of accomplishment 
behind you, how is it possible that you can kneel in reverence 
to one so steeped in egotism, so devoid of humane sensibilities? 

It has been you who, in all your utterances, have alluded to 
Great Britain, whose success at colonization has excited your 
envy, as “our most-hated enemy.” And well you might envy 
her success in that field of expansion and colonization, for, 
although she has made errors and her statesmen have some- 
times forgotten that the inherent personal rights enjoyed by 
Britons in their own land were inalienable human rights, ap- 
plicable to all lands and all peoples, she has, nevertheless, 
brought liberty and civilization, the rule and law of order, 
wherever her flag floats. She hus made the desert bloom and 
has banished famine, She has accorded to the black man, the 
yellow man, the brown man, rights of life and liberty unkown 
in your colonies, so that to-day in her great stress the soss of 
her every colony, with the song of Mother of Liberty on their 
lips, spring to arms in her defense with a loyalty as true as that 
which burns in the breast of her native sons, while every 
prince of India lays at her feet his treasure to sustain her 
cause. Even the sons of the Transvaal, Teutons in blood, after 
15 years of British law and British liberty, are to-day fighting 
her battles in South Africa. 

Compare that with your own record of colonization under 
your rule of force. The first 25 years of your military rule 
in southwest Africa was an unbroken record of oppression 
and cruelty. Your barbarities brought on the Herero and Hot- 
tentot rebellions, and your war upon them was turned into a 
ruthless massacre of man, woman, and child. During those 
25 years you reduced the Hereros from about 80,000 to 15,000, 
the Hottentots from about 20,000 to 9,800, and the Berg- 
Damaras from about 30,000 to 12,800. 

Well may you be envious, for while your “ most hated enemy ” 
is loved and defended in her every possession, you are hated 
and feared, and were it left for your colonies to determine 
whether they should remain under your control, nothing short 
of that cunning and bribery which gave you your success in 
Russia could save them to you. 

You say, “ Envy induced our enemies to fight, and war came 
upon us.” Your preparation for 40 years belies your utterance. 
Your military writers proclaim its falsity. Every written 
instrument, every diplomatic utterance of every European 
nation which has been drawn into the vortex of this awful 
conflagration, spells the vord “lie” across that declaration. 

Austria, under your guidance and influence, using the murder 
of the Archduke Frederic as a pretext, prepared for the con- 
quest of Serbia. She imposed terms upon that little country 
which no self-respecting nation could accept. She not only 
imposed terms of severe abasement but demanded the surrender 
of Serbian sovereignty itself. Through the pressure of Great 
Britain, in an effort to prevent this war, Serbia agreed to all the 
terms imposed by the Austrian note, with the exception of the 
surrender of her sovereignty to Austria, Sir Edward Grey then 
appealed to Austria not to insist upon the destruction of Ser- 
bian sovereignty. He appealed to Russia, the guardian of this 
helpless Balkan State, to assure Austria that Russia would 
not interfere if Serbian independence were not threatened. He 
appealed to France and to Germany. Russia gave the assur- 
ance, France acquiesced. He begged and pleaded with all to 
avert this threatened world war. The Austrian attitude was 
gradually being softened, and, except for the German war lord 
and the German. war party, who claimed to withhold their 
advice to their ally but who secretly encouraged her and 
insisted that she should not yield, the efforts of the British 
premier would have been successful. Upon the refusal of Ger- 
many to do anything to prevent this war, Sir Edward Grey 
appealed for arbitration, asking Germany herself to be one of 
the arbitrators. France agreed, Russia consented. But the 
power that had prepared for and was engineering this war was 
obdurate. He then pleaded for an extension of time in the 
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Austrian ultimatum, pleaded for just a few days, that he might 
influence the peace-loving instinct of the nations of the world 
to avert this war. All his pleas were treated with arrogant 
disdain. 

Germany knew that Russia could not and would not allow 
Austria to subjugate Serbia. She knew a treaty existed be- 
tween Russia and France similar to that between herself and 
Austria; that an attack by more than one great nation would 
bring to the one so attacked the support of her ally. 

Failing to check Austrian aggression toward Serbia, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, renlizing what fate held in store for humanity in 
the event of a world war, sought to confine the impending con- 
flict to Russin and Austria, holding out the assurance that if 
Germany would abstain from the conflict France would do like- 
wise. Again these peace endeavors by the British premier were 
spurned. But still undaunted, Sir Edward Grey pressed to 
limit the sphere of this conflict. The German ambassador was 
directed to ascertain the British attitude in case of war—what 
would be the attitude of England if Germany and Austria made 
war on France and Russia. There could be but little question in 
the German mind as to the final outcome of such a war. 

Before replying to these queries as to British attitude, and 
seeking further to keep England out of the war if it were pos- 
sible to do so, Sir Edward Grey put the question directly to the 
German Government: In case your armies are successful. what 
is your purpose toward French colonies; will you agree not to 
interfere with them? Answer: We will not. Will you agree to 
adhere to the treaty which you signed with us and other nations 
to respect the national and territorial sovereignty of Belgium? 
Answer: We will not promise. 
| The British ambassadors to Berlin and Vienna then made it 
clear that Great Britain must keep her treaty with Belgium, and 
gave them to understand that the invasion of Belgium or a 
threat to dispossess France of her colonies would compel Great 
Britain to come to their defense. But, unlike the German autoc- 
racy, the English people themselves must decide for war or peace, 
and they could speak only through their parliament. 
| Fearing that diplomacy might prevent war, the war lord dared 
not stay his purpose longer, and in the midst of the most earnest 
efforts of other nations to avoid this storm, he declared war, first 
on Russia, and then on France, and at the same instant began 
the invasion of Belgium. 

And yet he talks about our “envious enemies” making war 
on Germany; that England, unprepared England, who, for three 
long years has been fighting this war with one hand while she 
has been preparing for war with the other, instigated this war 
against Germany. Was ever such a monstrous slander of na- 
tions and of truth—was ever such an ungodly falsehood fed to 
a people? jas 

| You might ask me, Why reiterate these first causes of war, 
with which we are all familiar? I answer: Because the terms 
which should be imposed must rest on the question of responsi- 
bility for this devastating conflict, on the question of who made 
this war; and I desire that we shall not lose sight of that re- 
sponsibility now that the enemy bids for peace. 

| But you, the divinly consecrated war Emperor, say you wish 
peace. Your ally asks a conference. What an insult to our 
sense of honor and justice is this request for a conference! 
The burglar who has murdered our children and burned our 
home asks us to sit with him in friendly discussion of terms of 
peace. The nation that would accept an invitation to talk 
peace before this monster of arrogant militarism has been de- 
feated and tethered blasphemes our sacred cause and dishonors 
‘our noble dead. 

| Yes; you can have peace to-day. Under what terms? First, 
the unconditional surrender of your armies; second, immediate 
‘restitution of countries occupied by you; third, reparation for 
your wrongs. 

Restitution alone can never be accepted as a peace condition. 
Before another year has closed you will have no foreign terri- 
tory to restore. Our armies will have restored those devastated 
countries to their rightful sovereignties and liberated their 
peoples whom you have enslaved. 

If the entire cost of this war could be imposed on those who 
are directly responsible, we would unhesitatingly say that you 
should repay to the last dollar all the damages and injuries 
you have inflicted. But such a burden could not be borne by 
any single nation or by the central powers combined; and even 
if it could be borne, the German common pecple, who, as I have 
said, are not directly responsible for this war, would have to 
bear the onerous load of debt for at least 300 years. 

We shall not be guided by what you would have done had 
you been victorious. We shall not put ourselves on the level 
with the robber and murderer, You have pillaged every prov- 
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ince which you have overcome, taken every dollar in sight, 
levied enormous tribute, and enslaved the peoples, 

But to the extent that reparation can be made, and within 
the clear rules of international law, we should demand and 
enforce reparation. What reparation, then, can and should be 
enforced under international law? You plotted for and caused 
this awful carnage. Because of your malicious purpose to 
dominate and subjugate the balance of the world, Serbia, Rou- 
mania, Belgium, a large portion of Russia, and a portion of 
France have been devastated. You should, therefore, be com- 
pelled to pay every dollar necessary to rebuild the devastated 
cities and villages, and make habitable and productive the once 
fertile fields. That is the first step toward reparation. 

Under international law commerece-carrying vessels can he 
attacked only by a war vessel after being commanded to stop 
and submit to search, and then only in case of an attempt to 
escape. And no ship can be sunk without first having the 
safety of passengers and crew provided for, and even then 
only in case such ship is clearly proved to be carrying contra- 
band of war to a belligerent whose shores have effectively been 
blockaded. 

Your entire submarine warfare, so far as it has been directed 
against merchant ships, has been piratical, brutal, and con- 
trary to international law. Therefore, you should pay the 
value of every ship and cargo so illegally destroyed. 

Again, more than 40 years ago you made successful war on 
unprepared France. You robbed her of two of her fairest 
Provinces, and, not content with that, you forced her to pay 
you a billion dollars of tribute. Anything short of the return 
of these Provinces and the repayment of this forced tribute 
with interest would be playing with justice. 

I am not so certain that we should not go back farther and 
compel a restitution of the Provinces taken by force from Den- 
mark in 1864 and from Austria in 1866. But if time has healed 
the lacerations caused by those wars and conquests, we may 
also forget. 

Nor should we stop here. Contrary to international law and 
every law of humanity, your officers have murdered and ordered 
murdered helpless military and civil prisoners. I need here 
but cite the case of the submarine captain who first compelled 
his prisoners to throw into the sea their life preservers, then 
placed them on the outer deck, submerged his vessel, and left 
those prisoners to die a strangling death in the waves; the 
murder of Capt. Fryatt because he dared to offer resistance to 
this slimy monster of the undersen; the murder of the nurse, 
Edith Cavell, whose tender hands had ministered to the needs 
of suffering and wounded German and English soldiers alike, 
because she did not attempt to prevent the escape of English 
wounded prisoners from brutal captors; the torturing to death 
of sick prisoners because of their inability to bear the cross of 
labor imposed upon them; the murder and maiming of civilian 
men, women, and children. None of these are acts of war. 
They all fall into the category of malicious murder and should 
be dealt with as such. They are outrageous breaches of inter- 
national comity, and no unwhipped nation can do less than 
demand the trial and execution of the monsters who perpetrated 
them and the payment of punitive dantages. 

If you want peace, therefore, say to the world which you 
have outraged, to the nations you have attempted by this 
inexcusable war to destroy and enslave: We now renounce our 
hypocrisy; we admit our criminal purpose in inaugurating this 
war and our criminal acts in attempting to effectuate those 
purposes. We will restore every foot of foreign territory occu- 
pied by us. We will pay the cost of restoring the cities, villages, 
and farms we have devastated. We will return to France 
Alsace and Lorraine, and repay the war indemnity we exacted 
from her in 1870. We will pay for every ship and cargo sunk 
by our submarines contrary to the law of nations and humanity. 
We will surrender for trial those who have willfully murdered 
prisoners and civilians, and will meet such indemnity charges 
as justice will warrant. We will leave the question of the 
return of our colonies, the right to which we have forfeited 
by our own acts, to the judgment of the great nations of the 
world, governed and influenced by the desire of the people of 
the colonies themselves. 

And, finally, we will agree to such a system of disarmament 
as will insure our future good behavior, and sign with other 
nations a solemn compact that will assure every nation, great 
and small, its territorial and sovereign rights. 

Do and say these things, and Germany will be spared that 
awful spectacle of devastating warfare which other nations have 
suffered because of the crimes of her aristocratic and autocratic 
militarism. 
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You boasted the day, and you toasted the day, 
And now the day has come. 

Cry e braggart, and coward all, 

Little you reck of the numbing ball, 

The blasting shell, or the white arm's fall, 
As they speed poor humans home, 

You spied for the day, you lied for the day, 
And worked for the day's red spleen. 


Can wash thy foul hands clean. 


You dreamed for the day, you schemed for the day, 
Watch how the day will go. 
Slayer of age, and youth, and prime 
Defenseless slain for never a crime), 
‘hou art stee in blood as a hog in slime, 
False friend and cowardly foe. 
You have sown for the day, you have grown for the day, 
Yours is the harvest 281. 
Can you hear the groans and the awful cries? 
pa you sec the heap of slain that lies, 
d sightless, turned te the fame-split skies, 
The glassy eyes of the dead? 
You have wronged for the day, you have longed for the day 
That lit the awful flame. ; 
"Tis nothing to ro that hill and plain 
Yield sheaves of dead amid the grain; 
That widows mourn for their loved ones slain, 
And mothers curse thy name. 
But after the day there’s a price to pay 
For the sleepers under the sod, 
And He you have mocked for many a day— 
Listen and hear what He has to say: 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 
t What can you say to God? 


As he best serves God who seryes his fellow man, so this 
debt you owe to God can only be paid by making amends, 
so far as is in your power, for the great wrongs you have inflicted 
upon His people. When with truly contrite heart you ery 
your readiness to meet each and every one of these just demands 
it will be time to talk of peace. Until then there can be but one 
answer to your plea—let the war go on. 


i WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—W. H. H. HART, 


Mr. SMOOT. Some time ago I presented to the Senate cer- 
tain papers of W. H. H. Hart, They were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, with a view of having them printed as a 
public document. I now ask the privilege to withdraw those 
papers from the files of the Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpecer in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the request is 
granted. 
N SELECTIVE DRAFT. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a brief statement by Elihu Root with reference to the 
work of Gen. Crowder in connection with the draft. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Extract from opening address of Hon. Elihu Root at conference of Sta 
and local bar ROSOGA TION delegates, Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 27, 1018. ne 
The bar has answered to the demands which these amazin, 

Present. It was a fortunate circumstance that the President p. 

the hands of the head of the law department of the Army the applica- 

tion of the law for conscription and for the raising of the vast y 

already in France, and the still greater Army which is about to follow ; 

for, in the first place, the Judge Advocate General, Gen. Crowder, when 
=A became Provost Marshal General, applied the new law under the 
r po 


the request 


issues 
ced in 


has gone wrong it has not gone wrong with him, and the resul 
work is a million and a halt 3 


applied the new law under war powers to the American people 
phts. To accomplish that he ed 
goon the bar, and the bar of America by — 


iven their time and their streugth, some of them to the extre 
2 the application of this law treme limit, 


with the good will and the satisfaction and the undiminished praan 
ave n 


[Applause. 

nfortunately, the para- 
ount duties eas Sy upon him b. raft 
aw is forbade him to come. That law is imminent; the committees 
re at work upon it now, and it is about to be reported. That law ex- 
tends the ages of conscription to 18 and 45. t is a law which is 


necessary to enable us to do actually our great part. So Gen. Crowder 
; we could not ask him to 
In Gen. Crowder’s 

r with 


$ very familia 
the work which the bar has been do will speak to the conference 


and explain that work in detail, 
LIBERTY BONDS. 


Mr, SIMMONS. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 12923) to sup- 
plement the second liberty-bond act, as amended, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 571) thereon. 

I desire to say that it was my purpose to call up this bill for 
consideration this afternoon, but I learn that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Srertma] has to leave the city; and if I 
should do so it would interfere with his desire to submit some 
remarks. Therefore I shall not call up the bill this afternoon, 
but give notice that to-morrow morning, as soon as the routine 
business is over, I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of this bill, 


THE REVENUE, 


qog PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, we are nearing the time 
when the Senate, for the purposes of the national security and 
defense and to insure the vigorous prosecution of the war, will 
have under consideration a new war-revenue bill. 

The bill as reported by the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is now and has for several days been under discussion in 
that body. 

The bill imposes a great task upon the Members of the two 
Houses to know thoroughly the contents of the bill, including 
the subjects and methods of taxation proposed therein. 

A yet greater task will be imposed on the American people. 

It is conceded on all sides that whatever criticism there may 
be of the methods of taxation as proposed in the bill, or how- 
ever such methods may be modified before the bill becomes law, 
it will, as it is finally passed and approved, provide for the 
raising by taxation of the enormous sum of $8,000,000,000 in a 
single year, or more than double the amount raised under the 
law of October, 1917. 

The nearly $4,000,000,000 collected under that act exceeded 
the estimated amount by nearly $1,500,000,000. 

If the act which we are soon to consider yields proportion- 
ally larger returns, the Government will receive therefrom, in- 
stead of $8,000,000,000, more than $12,000,000,000, or more than 
510 70 the estimated expenses for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1919. 

If we succeed in this, it will be a marvelous achievement 
such a one as so recently as two years ago, or even within less 
time than that, we would have hardly thought possible. -Aside 
from liberty loan and Red Cross subscriptions, it will be the 
splendid evidence of both the material resources of the Nation 
and the patriotism of the American people. 

I can not but pause to consider for a moment the unanimity 
with which we will agree to impose on the taxpayers of the 
land this estimated burden of $8,000,000,000, whatever the exact 
process or method adopted for portions of the tax. 

In this respect there will be no political party division. I am 
confident that on this side of the Chamber there will be that 
unanimity which thus far has characterized Republican support 
of every measure meant for the vigorous prosecution of the war, 
In regard to the attitude of Republicans toward such measures 
it is surplusage to say that “politics is adjourned.” There 
never has been any politics. The country will not fail to recog- 
nize the part the counsels and opinions of the minority have 
played, whether expressed in speech or in vote, in helping 
along, in stemming the tide of German propagandg, in arousing 
and unifying the national spirit, in hastening the work of prep- 
aration, too long delayed, and in insisting first of all on the 
complete victory that will insure a just and lasting peace, In 
this we stand united behind the declaration of the President of 
the United States. But without raising any party issue, with- 
out a word in derogation of the record and achievements of a 
Democratic administration, the Republican Party, from its be- 
ginning until now, has’ been preeminently the party with a 
national vision; naturally and I may say necessarily so. The 
wrongs, real and threatened, which gave the party birth; the 
struggle for a free and reunited Nation which it carried on to 
victory ; the settlement of a thousand questions growing out of 
the Civil War; the intervention later which brought freedom 
and civilization to the many millions of ony now insular pos- 
sessions show alike the broad national spirit which has ani- 
mated it and its capacity to govern. In supporting now with 


earnestness and enthusiasm a new tax Dill for the national 
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safety and defense, the Republican Party is but acting in ac- 
cordance with its own national ideals and traditions. 

But, Mr. President, to recur briefly to the bill and to its 
predecessor, the act of October, 1917: 

There has been,-if there is not now, in certain quarters a 
gross misconception as to the sanction or want of sanction 
under which the latter bill was considered and passed. For 
example, it has been represented by insinuation and inuendo, 
if not in direct terms, that the President, while he signed the 
bill, had manifested his disapproval of the rates of taxation 
imposed on incomes and excess profits on the ground that such 
rates were not sufficiently high. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is also involved, and the impression sought to be conveyed 
is that he likewise had advocated a higher rate. But who on 
this floor during the many weeks of earnest debate of these 
two main features of the bill, the income and excess-profits 
tax, ever heard a suggestion that the White House or the 
Treasury was of the opinion the rates for either were too 
low? What Senator who voted for any of the amendments to 
increase rates which were rejected received any hint that his 
support of such amendments would be agreeable to the ad- 
ministration? Not one. 

And I venture the assertion, Mr. President, that not a mem- 
ber of the great Finance Committee of the Senate from its 
distinguished chairman down to the last appointee on that 
committee was ever informed, directly or indirectly, that the 
rates agreed to by the committee, either in session or on the 
floor of the Senate, were not as high as the administration 
thought justifiable under the then existing conditions, 

Mr. President, of the same piece and of the same character 
exactly is the statement persisted in that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are exempt from the income and excess-profits tax 
under the law of 1917. 

Some months ago I had the honor in an address to the 
people of South Dakota to make the following statement: 

There being some doubt whether, under the new revenue act, Sen- 
ators and Representatives were exempt from the excess-profits tax, on 
the 17th day of December last I introduced an amendment to the act 

roviding that it should not be construed so as to exempt Senators and 

epresentatives from such tax. It has since been ruled by the Treasury 
Department that they are not exempt. 

There are Senators here who will remember the introduction 
of the amendment referred to in that address and the sug- 
gestion made by the chairman of the Finance Committee at 
the time that there was some doubt as to whether, under the 
language of the act of 1917, Senators and Representatives were 
not exempt, but the chairman thought it probable that the 
Treasury Department would rule that they were not exempt. 
And the ruling was long ago made that they are not exempt. 
There is absolutely, Mr. President, no excuse whatever at this 
late day for assertions or intimations of this kind. 

But, recurring to rates, I do not mention this want of admin- 
istration sanction of higher rates in the law of 1917 as a matter 
of great importance in itself. It is not nor should it be so re- 
garded in determining the votes of Senators. While we may re- 
spect the Executive will and judgment, it is not supposed that 
the legislative judgment and conscience are subordinate thereto. 
Nor do I mention it in defense of the law. I think it needs none 
from the standpoint of rates. 

I mention it because of the baseless assumption that the ad- 
ministration itself desired the rates should be higher and be- 
cause of the political prejudices sought to be created thereby. 
Resort is had to the address of the President to the joint assem- 
bly of the two Houses May 27 last as ground for these false 
representations of the President's attitude in September, 1917. 
But when the President said in that address that the present 
tax laws were marred by inequities which ought to be remedied, 
he was not understood as intimating that the higher rates on 
either excess profits or incomes as provided by the law of 1917 
were not high enough, but rather that there were inequities be- 
tween the lower and the higher rates which should be remedied— 
a proposition to which we all might agree. But these are inequi- 
ties which the administration of the law rather than the passage 
of the law has disclosed. 

When the President said in his May address that there was 
much profiteering, and that the profiteering which can not be got 
at by the restraints of conscience and the love of country can be 
got at by taxation, he suggested to my mind a doubtful remedy, 
at least an incomplete remedy. For this question has a double 
aspect—the Government, as such, on the one hand, and the con- 
suming public on the other. The extra tax imposed by the 
Government against the profiteer does not relieve the victims 
of the profiteer, who themselves pay the prices which yield the 
profits out of which the tax is paid, unless, indeed, the profiteer 
is taxed to death. There is much loose thinking and more loose 
talking about the profiteer. Large profits and profiteering are 


not synonymous. If they were, the farmer, the live-stock 
grower, the cotton grower, the gardener, and the dairyman would 
come under the condemnation implied in the word “ profiteer.” 
And likewise would many corporations whose situation or facili- 
ties enable them to produce at low cost and to sell at a fair 
margin of profit, but for whose product there is that extraordi- 
nary and continuous demand which insures in the aggregate a 
large profit. But none of these are profiteers, at least in that 
opprobrious sense in which we use that term nowadays. 

The real profiteer, the man or the corporation who refuses a 
fair price and holds and hoards against a time of stress when 
he sells at an inordinate price; the workman getting a fair wage 
in building ships who uses the “strike” weapon in time of the 
Government's direst need to compel payment of more than a fair 
wage; the munitions manufacturer who is oblivious to the 
cause for which the allies fight, who sees his prosperity in their 
necessities, and remorselessly takes advantage of the same in 
the egregious price he demands for his product—these all are 
profiteers. They are the men who are not restrained by con- 
science or by love of country. You can not so distinguish and 
classify as to remedy the evil and extortions for which they are 
responsible by a general revenue bill. Something more speedy, 
certain, and drastic is needed. : 

I think many of them might be summarily dealt with under 
laws now in force. If not, let us pass another law for the pur- 
pose of the national security and defense, and in the interests 
of justice and humanity as well. 

A word further as to the $8,000,000,000 revenue bill now 
pending in the House. Some time ago in referring to some 
profits taxes were not high enough I said: 

I shall support any necessary increase in both income and excess- 
pronu taxes and in doing so shall be governed by the principle that ths 

ig incomes and big profits should bear the largest of the burden. 

The need is evident. We have lived in anticipation of it. 
There may be radical differences of opinion as to methods and 
rates, but an act will be passed under which that amount will 
be raised. 

Our chief concern must be in seeing that the burden is justly 
and equitably distributed and that in fixing rates we make 
“ ability to pay ” our guiding principle. J 

I am not sure that this principle has been followed in the 
proposed income-tax rates. 

The bill does not deal as justly with the smaller incomes as 
does the law of 1917. 

The normal tax is increased to 12 per cent, except that for 
the first $4,000 of net income the rate shall be 6 per cent. Waiv- 
ing the question as to whether the limitation of 6 per cent should 
not be applied to larger incomes than $4,000, say $5,000 or 
$6,000, the surtax rates are unjustly and, I think, unnecessarily 
high on the smaller incomes. If rates were properly appor- 
tioned to increased incomes with the principle of “ability to 
pay ” kept steadily in mind as we approach the larger incomes, 
more revenue would be derived than under the schedule pro- 
posed by the bill. The income of $4,000 of a married person 
being allowed a deduction of $2,000 and subject to a normal 
tax of 6 per cent only will pay a tax of $120 under the pro- 
posed law. The income of $5,000 will, with like deduction, pay 
a tax of $180. There is not much objection to the successive 
increases in rates on incomes from $4,000 up to $10,000, where 
the whole tax is $845. But the tax on $12,500 is $1,320, which 
makes a tax of $475 on an additional income of $2,500, or 19 
per cent, Then thousand dollars is not a large income, by any 
means, and the addition of $2,500 thereto should not be sub- 
jected to that much of a burden. It is at least not proportionate 
to the additional surtax imposed on large increases to large 
incomes. Take another illustration among the ordinary in- 
comes: The income of $20,000 will pay under the proposed bill 
$2,895, the income of $25,000 will pay $4,245, which means a 
tax of 27 per cent on the additional $5,000. 

But now turning to the surtaxes as applied to the larger 
incomes: On the $50,000 difference between $150,000 and 5100, 
000 the rate is 50 per cent, and that is an increase of but 2 per 
cent over the rate in the last bracket of $90,000 to $100,000. 
For the income in excess of $150,000 and not exceeding $200,000 
exactly the same rate per cent of surtax is paid as on the in- 
come between $100,000 and $150,000. 

Compare this with the case of the man who manages, by 
hard work and close attention to business, to increase his in- 
come from $10,000 to $15,000. He is required to pay 7 per cent, 
or $350 on the increase; and the man fortunate enough to in- 
crease his income from $30,000 to $40,000 may pay $2,000 in 
surtaxes for the privilege. 

The inequity is the more apparent as we go up the scale. 

The income of $300,000 pays no higher rate than the income of 
$200,000 ; the income of $500,000 no higher rate than the income 
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of $300,000; the income of one million no more than the income 
of $500,000; the income of five millions no higher rate than the 
income of one million. All pay a normal tax at the same rate, 
of course. Under it men are taxed in proportion to the amounts 
of their fortunes, but this is not the test of ability to pay. The 
surtax is adaptable to the progressive increases in income, and 
it should be made commensurate with ability to pay as disclosed 
by successive increases. It will require finer gradations of 
these incomes and probably increased rates for the larger in- 
comes over those prescribed in the bill, but I am sure it will be 
in the interest of justice and an equitable distribution of the 
burden. 

The bill provides for a war-profits tax and an excess-profits 
tax method; the assessment against any corporation to be made 
under the method which will produce the greater amount of 
revenue. 

The suggestion revives the discussion of a year ago. In view 
of that and of the prewar incomes of various corporations as 
compared with their incomes subsequent to 1913 the objection 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to any increase in excess- 
profits taxes came as a surprise, not that the discussion showed 
there should be an increase over the rates provided in that bill, 
but because of the new and extraordinary demand that we raise 
this year $8,000,000,000 instead of $2,535,000,000, as estimated 
under the law of 1917. This means an increase in rates all along 
the line. Excess profits should take their due share. I mean 
here excess profits as distinguished from war profits. Last year 
the only method was the excess-profits tax. The impression 
seemed to be that it must be either the one or the other, and in 
that view Congress wisely adopted the excess-profits plan in 
order that the corporations with large prewar profits, but with 
such profits not enhanced by reason of the war, might bear their 
just proportion of the public burden. Had we adopted the war- 
profits method with an 80 per cent rate even, after allowing 
credits according to the pending bill one corporation of the 


United States would have paid in war-profits tax $175,118, but 


the same corporation paid in excess-profits tax under the 1917 
law the sum of $715,924. 

Another great corporation would have paid no war-profits tax 
at all, but as excess-profits tax it paid the handsome sum of 
$3,452,884. 

Still another corporation that would have gone scot free 
under the war-profits tax method paid under the act of last 
year the sum of $1,852,624 as an excess-profits tax. 

Another concern not liable for war-profits taxes paid excess- 
profits taxes amounting to $275,618. 

And there were others whose profits for 1917 were not in 
excess of the average annual prewar period profits and who, 
under a strictly war-profits plan of taxation, would have con- 
tributed little or nothing to the Federal Treasury. Hence the 
excess-profits method of 1917. 

Granting, Mr. President, that corporations of this character 
are comparatively few, an excess-profits instead of a war-profits 
tax is the only way to reach them. In view of the increased 
need, as well as in justice to other taxpayers, one can hardly 
understand why the Secretary of the Treasury should oppose 
an increase in the excess-profits tax. The Secretary says in the 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee that “the ex- 
isting law should receive modification not from the point of 
view of producing additional revenue from the excess-profits 
tax, but from the point of view of producing the same revenue 
and with a reduced and not an increased injustice and in- 
equality.” 

But there is nothing incompatible between high rates of taxa- 
tion and justice and equality. I venture the suggestion that the 
tax might be increased so that corporations like those men- 
tioned might pay their just proportion of a greatly increased 
general burden of taxation without any increased injustice and 
inequality. We ought to be able to frame a statute accordingly. 

Mr. President, remembering what the act of 1917 has ac- 
complished as a revenue producer; how the estimates as to 
what would be raised under it exceeded the estimates of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to the amount necessary to be 
raised by taxation, and how in turn the amount actually 
raised exceeded the former estimate by a billion and a half, 
there is reason for some satisfaction with the act, and rea- 
on for pride in the resources and material wealth which the 
ndministration of the act has disclosed, and pride, too, in the 
general ready response of those who own and control that wealth 
0 the requirements of the law. In not going beyond the rates 
there imposed, or I may say in not going beyond the require- 
ments of the Treasury, we saved and conserved for a time of 
greater need. We did not cripple or destroy the wealth or the 
industries which produce it, and, better than all, we saved the 
hope and spirit of the men whose investments and energies have 


done so much to rear the industrial fabric on whose stability 
and efficiency a Nation in arms must rely. 

And the hour of greater need is here, To meet it the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, while not approving an increase in the 


excess-profits tax, advises a war-profits tax of 80 per cent. We 
shall have both. And the Nation, with a keener perception of 
the mighty task we have undertaken, of the splendid mission 
we are to fulfill, will ungrudgingly respond to the call. For 
“what profiteth it a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” Of what solace will it be, what source of pride 
will it be, to have made ourselves the richest Nation in the 
world and yet to know that we had neglected our mission or 
failed in our task because we had forgotten our priceless 
heritage of American liberty and lost our interest in the liberties 
of the rest of mankind? 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, * 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, sometime ago 
when House joint resolution No. 200—Order of Business 123 
on the calendar—was under consideration there was an under- 
standing that before the joint resolution should be brought up 
again for consideration ample notice would be given in the open 
Senate so that absentees might be present. I therefore desire 
to give notice now that on Thursday of next week, at the con- 
clusion of the morning business, I shall move to take up for 
consideration House joint resolution 200, which is the woman- 
suffrage amendment to the Constitution. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, September 18, 
1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespax, September 17, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Come, Thou Almighty, Creator and Dispenser of all good, 
quicken our minds, that we may think clearly, act wisely, and 
thus become potent factors in restoring order and establishing 
peace in a distracted world; that the energy bestowed upon 
Thy children may be used for the promotion of good; that 
happiness and peace may rejoice every heart; and Thy will be 
done in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague, Mr. Kerrner, be excused indefinitely, on account 
of illness in his family. 

The SPEAKER. . The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague, Mr. Kerrner, be given in- 
definite leave of absence on account of illness in his family, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, on September 11 I intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 12919) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann E. McGrew, which was inadvertently referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. It being a Civil War case, I ask that it be 
referred to the Invalid Pensions Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a right to change the 
reference. It is a private bill. 


WAR SUPPLY OF CERTAIN ORES, METALS, AND MINERALS. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further for the national se- 
curity and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, 
and minerals which have formerly been largely imported, or of 
which there is or may be an inadequate supply, may be taken 
from the Speaker’s table, and that the House disagree to the 
pdt amendments and agree to the conference asked by the 

enate. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. FOSTER. Les. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I inquire if the Senate 
have made very extensive changes in the bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. They accomplish the same purpose in a 
roundabout way. 


Is that the war minerals bill? 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I haye been advised that they 
struck out most of the minerals that were comprehended in the 
House bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. WALSH. It is all one amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is all one amendment. They have added 
one or two minerals, principally sodium. We had sea salt in 
the bill, and they struck that out and inserted sodium, which 
enlarges the scope of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Senate-bill plan of developing these 
minor minerals is entirely different from that set out in the 
House bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Senate bill does away with the guaran- 
teed price for a certain number of years, which was objection- 
able to quite a number of Members of the House? 

Mr. FOSTER. I know that is true. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The bill as it came from the 
Senate is quite a different bill in plan and scope, is it not, from 
the House bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is quite different. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not want to delay the pas- 
sage of the bill, because I think it is a good bill. Under ordi- 
nary conditions it would seem to me that it ought to go back 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining, but to do that would 
delay it. 

Mr. FOSTER. That would delay it, and I think it is impor- 
tant that it be passed as soon as possible. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course the gentleman is aware 
that under this plan of procedure various details of the bill may 
never come up for consideration by the House. 

Mr. FOSTER. As far as I am concerned, I shall try to give 
the House an opportunity for full consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman give us an 
opportunity to discuss the various changes which are made? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. We ought to be willing to trust the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am entirely willing to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to take this bill from the Speaker's table, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Foster, Mr. TAYLOR of Colo- 
rado, and Mr. GARLAND. 

REVENUE. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of House bill 12863. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Warst), there were—ayes 101, noes 4. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I raise the 
point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman mean a quorum of the 
House or of the committee? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. A quorum of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum of the House. 
`. Mr. KITCHIN. We will have a quorum in the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The doorkeeper will lock the doors, the ser- 
geant at arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I raise a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. The gentleman's position is un- 
timely. 

The SPEAKER. That does not make any difference. In the 
House a man can do anything allowed by the rules, at the right 
time or at the wrong time. ‘The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 278, not voting 
152, as follows: 


YEAS—278. 
Alexander Black Burnett Cantrill 
Anthony Blackmon Burroughs Carlin 
Austin Bland, Va. Butler Carter, Mass. 
Ayres Blanton Byrnes, S. C Carter, Okla. 
Bankhead Booher Byrns, Tenn Chandler, N. x. 
Barnhart Bowers Caldwell Chandler. oxis: 
Beakes Brodbeck Campbell, Kans. ——.— nh a. 
Bell Browning Candler, Miss. 
Beshlin Brumbaugh Cannon Claypool 


Evans 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairchild, G. W. 
Fairfield 


Fess 
Eleldss 
Fisher 2x 


Freeman 
French 


Fuller, Mass. 


Gallagher 
Gandy 


Almon 2 


So the peel pe go into Committee of the Whole House on 


Greene, Mass. 


Greene, Vt. McLaughlin, Pa, Sherley 
Gregg McLemore Sherwood 
Griest Madden Shouse 
Hadle gee Sims 
Hamilton, Mich. Mansfield Sinnott 
Hamlin apes Sisson 
Hard Martin 4 Slayden 
Harrison, Va. Meeker — Sloan 
Haskell Merritt Smith, Idaho 
Hastings ` Miller, Minn. Smith, Mic 
Haugen Iller, Wash. . Smith, T. F. 
Hawley Mondell Snook 
Hayden Montague Stafford 
Hayes } oon teagall 
Heflin Moore, Pa Stedman 
Helm Moores, Ind. Steele 
Hersey Morgan Steenerson 
Hilliard Mor 5 Miss. 
Holland Neely Stephens, Nebr, 
Hollingsworth Nichols, Mich. Sterling, III. 
Houston olan Stevenson 
Huddleston Norton Strong 
Hull, Iowa Oldfield Sumners 
Hull; Tenn. Osborne Sweet 
Hum hreys O'Shaunessy Taylor, Ark. 
Hutchinson Overmyer Taylor, Colo, 
goe Overstreet Temple 
Jacoway Padgett Thomas 
James 3 Thompson 
— Wash. Pa fy 
earns Parker, N. J. ‘Tilso 
Keating Phelan Timberlake 
Kehoe Platt Towner 
Kennedy,Iowa Polk = Treadway 
Key, Ohio Pou t Venable 
Kincheloe Pratt Vestal 
Kinkaid Quinn Voigt 
Kitchin Rainey, II. T. Volstead 
Knutson Rainey, J. W. Waldow 
us Raker Valsh 
Kreider Ramsey Walton 
La Follette Ramseyer 3 Wason 
Langley Rayburn Watson, Pa. 
Larsen Reavis K Watson, Va. 
Lazaro Riordan „ Webb 
Lee, G. s Robbins R Welty 
Lehlbach = Roberts + Wheeler 
Lesher Robinson White, Me. 
Lever Rodenberg White, Ohio 
Little Rogers = illiams 
eee Romjue iY Wilson, III. 
Rouse ; Wilson, La. 
London Rubey ingo 
Lonergan Rucker Winslow 
Longworth Sanders, Ind Wood, Ind. 
Lufkin Sanders, La. Young, N. Dak. 
McAndrews Sanford Young, Te 
cClintic Saunders, Va Zihiman 
McKenzie Scott, Iowa 
McKeown Scott, Mich. 
NOT VOTING—152. 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Russell 
aoe. ER Bex 
op: ess, Pa. ers, e 
Farr King Schall 
Ferris LaGuardia Scott, Pa 
Flynn i Wo Scully 
Foss r Linthicum Sears 
ne Lundeen Bells 
Fuller, III Lunn Shackleford 
Gallivan McArthur legel 
Gard McCormick Slem 
Garland McCulloch Smal 
Garrett, Tex. eee Smith, C. B. 
Godwin, N. C ley Snell 
Good Maher Snyder 
Graham, III. Mann Sterling, Pa. 
Gray, Ala. Mason tiness 
Gray, N. J. Mays Sullivan 
Griffin Mott Swift 
Hamill Mudd Switzer 
Hamilton, N. Y. elson Tague 
Harrison, Miss, Nicholls. S. C. bott 
Heaton Oliver, Ala Templeton 
Heintz `` Oliver, N.Y. Tinkham 
Helvering Olney Van Dyke 
Hensley Parker, N. Y. Vare 
Hicks Peters Vinson 
Hood Porter Walker 
Howard Powers ard 
Husted Price Watkins 
Ireland Purnell Weaver 
Johnson, K Ragsdale Welling 
Johnson, 8. Dak, Randall Whaley 
Jones Rankin Wilson, Tex. 
Juul Reed ise 
Kahn Rose Woods, Iowa 
Reiley, Mi Rowe Woody: 
=f E wland Wright 


the state of the Union was agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Kerrner with Mr. IRELAND, 
Mr. Henstey with Mr. Swirr. 


Mr. Brann with Mr. Heaton. 
Mr. Tarsorr with Mr. HICKS. 


Mr. Orney with Mr. Wann. 
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. Witson of Texas with Mr. Farr. 

. Eacan with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
. NicHotts of South Carolina with Mr. BRITTEN, 
. RANDALL with Mr. Foss. 

. Mauer with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

. OLIVER of New York with Mr. SWITZER. 

. TAGUE with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
. DALE of New York with Mr. Dunn. 

. Scurry with Mr, TrnKHAM. 

. Lea of California with Mr. Mupp, 

. SABATH with Mr. SIEGEL. 

. OLIVER of Alabama with Mr. PETERS. 

. Vinson with Mr. Morr. 

. RAGSDALE with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

. Grirrrn with Mr. PURNELL. 

. Hax with Mr. Furz of Illinois. 

. Howard with Mr. Granam of Illinois. 
VAN Dxxx with Mr. COPLEY. 

. LuNN with Mr. Rowe. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SAUNDERS of 
Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12863, to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. . 

Mr. SLAYDEN. My recollection is that when the committee 
rose last night there was pending a demand for tellers on an 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTA- 
cure]. Am I correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. The Chair was 
going to state the parliamentary status. A call for tellers had 
been made and at that moment the point of no quorum was made. 
It was ascertained that there was no quorum present, and the 
committee rose. The question now is on the demand for tellers. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 1, after the word “ State,” strike out the word “ Terri- 
tory,” and in line 2, after the word “ thereof,” strike out all down to 
and including 55,000“ in line 18, page 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the demand for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Virginia, Mr. MONTAGUE, and the gentleman 
from Georgia, Mr. Crisp. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were 61 ayes and 132 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 21, after the word “ possessions,” strike out the last 
sentence of the clause, being the rest of the line, and all of lines 22, 
23, and 24 on that page, and the first two lines of page 11. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that 
the Clerk read the portion proposed to be stricken out and show 
what is left? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In the case of obligations of the United States issued after September 
1, 1917, the interest shall be exempt only if and to the extent provided 
in the act authorizing the issue thereof, and shall be exclu from 
—— income only if and to the extent it is wholly exempt from taxa- 

on both under this title and under Title III. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is what is stricken out, 
and what is left is the exemption of the obligations of the United 
States or its possessions. 

It is odd that, as the matter now stands and if the clause 
remain as it is now, interest on the obligations of the Philippines 
would be totally free from taxation when received as income. 
Whe obligations of any Territory would be totally free from 
taxation, because money received from the obligations of the 
United States and its possessions is excepted from the gross 
income, whereas there is only a restriction upon that exception 
with reference to the United States; but, Mr. Chairman, that 
is a matter which I suppose the chairman of the committee 
would change us to the bonds of the possessions of the United 
States. There is no reason why those should be better than 
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the bonds of the United States. To come to my amendment, I 
ask the gentleman to consider what a muddle we are making 
of the grand old credit of the United States by saying that 
the bonds of the United States shall not be taxable in the 
hands of a man who holds $25,000 or $45,000 of them and shall 
be taxable in the hands of a man who holds more. If the man 
who holds a small amount wants to sell, he can not find a 
market, because the great man can not buy them. In old times 
the United States issued obligations bearing interest as high as 
6 per cent, and we reduced the interest regularly to 5 and 4 
and 8 and even 2 per cent, because the bonds represented the 
credit of the United States, absolutely free from taxation in 
the hands of the holder, and we could thus maintain that credit 
of the United States. Now we exempt income that comes from 
a 33 per cent bond, and it is now at a premium. We may well 
believed we could put out a 3 per cent bond at a premium, as we 
used to do. The credit of the United States is good, but if the 
law says, as to the bonds of the United States, that if any- 
one holds them in large blocks he must pay a surtax upon them 
up to as high as 40 and 50 and 65 per cent, Congress will then 
have ruined the credit of the United States in the great mar- 
kets of the world. That is not the way in which the Congress 
of the United States should deal with the credit of the United 
States. 

The amendment of the gentlman from Virginia [Mr. Mox- 
TAGUE] was right. State credit should be preserved, so that 
the States could negotiate their securities at 5 and 6 per cent 
free of taxes, but the United States credit should be preserved 
also, so that our bonds may be negotiated, as they can be now, 
at 3} per cent, and as they used to be at 3 and 2 per cent, 
for we are the greatest country in the world, with the greatest 
credit anywhere, and we have no right to play with that credit 
by making our bonds taxable at any time. I did not bring that 
question up the other day because it seemed to be a matter 
of agreement, but it has now come on this great revenue bill. 
If we want revenue, we must maintain credit; and the only 
way to maintain credit is to make the bonds of the United 
States unimpeachable in any hands or in any market. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I desire to speak briefly concerning an im- 
portant subject which came before the House yesterday during 
the argument made by the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Gov. Montacue. While the gentleman from Virginia 
was contending against the constitutionality of the provision 
taxing the income from State and municipal bonds I came into 
the Chamber, after having been called out by a constituent, and 
interrupted the gentleman, but merely to suggest to him that Mr. 
Justice Cooley, in his works on the Constitution, declares that 
if a legislator be in doubt as to the constitutionality of a pend- 
ing measure it is his duty to vote against it, and not, as men 
are accustomed to say, put it up to the court to decide. I 
said nothing more. Subsequently several gentlemen, in private 
conversation, doubted the accuracy of my reference to the state- 
ment of Mr. Justice Cooley. As I had not read the statement 
for a long time I decided to consult the book itself. This I 
did, and I now invite attention to page 172 of Cooley on Con- 
stitutional Law, and to the following: 

“Legislators haye their authority measured by the Constitu- 
tion; they are chosen to do what it permits, and nothing more, 
and they take solemn oath to obey and support it. When they 
disregard its provisions they usurp authority, abuse their trust, 
and violate the promise they have confirmed by an oath. To 
pass an act when they are in doubt whether it does not violate 
the Constitution is to treat as of no force the most imperative 
obligations any person can assume. A business agent who 
would deal in that manner with his principal's business would 
be treated as untrustworthy; a witness in court who would 
treat his oath thus lightly and affirm things concerning which 
he was in doubt would be held a criminal. Indeed, it is because 
the legislature has applied the judgment of its members to the 
question of its authority to pass the proposed law and has only 
passed it after being satisfied of the authority that the judi- 
ciary waive their own doubts and give it their support.” 

It thus appears that I was correct in the reference which I 
made to the views of this distinguished jurist and authority on 
constitutional law as to the duty of legislators when confronted 
by questions of constitutionality. 

I believe that if we examine carefully into our attitude toward 
measures we shall very often find that what we call our 
“doubts” are not real doubts at all. And I believe also that 
in the great majority of cases of so-called doubts on the ques- 
tion of constitutionality we can resolve them satisfactorily, 
at least to ourselves, by remembering and applying the rule laid 
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down in a famous case by Chief Justice Marshall, a rule which 
lawyers know by heart and with which many of the laity are 
familiar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
consent for five minutes mere. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. To test the constitutionality of a 
law, the great chief justice lays down this rule: Let the end 
be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and 
all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to 
that end, which are not prohibited, but which consist with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 

Now, a few minutes ago I voted against the amendment of the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia, proposing to strike out 
an important provision from the income-tax section of the pend- 
ing bill, because, applying the famous rule thus established by 
the Supreme Court, speaking through Chief Justice Marshall, 
those provisions are, in my judgment, constitutional. I have 
time only for a mere suggestion of reasons. Certainly the end 
proposed is ligitimate and within the scope of the Constitution. 
It is to raise money necessary to enable our Government to 
carry on the war—to save, it may be, its life. The money is 
to be raised by taxation. Therefore the means proposed are 
appropriate and plainly adapted to that end. They are not pro- 
hibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, because the taxes are to be levied impartially upon incomes 
from whatever source derived. Therefore, in my judgment, as 
I already have said, the provisions which by our last vote we 
kept in the bill are constitutional. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey would strike out 
the provision which was inserted in the income-tax law in ac- 
cordance with the fixed policy established by the different bond- 
authorization acts with respect to the taxation of the interest 
and the principal of liberty bonds. Now, Congress, after full 
consideration, early decided against the policy of issuing tax- 
free bonds for the support of the war, but inserted in the 
various authorization acts provisions to the effect that those 
bonds should be exempt, both principal and interest, as to all 
taxes except income and excess-profits tax, on the interest and 
inheritance tax, on either principal or interest, or both. Now, 
this provision was simply inserted here in conformity with the 
authorization acts which had heretofore been passed by Con- 
gress in connection with the issuance of the different series of 
liberty-bond loans. I think the committee and the House do 
not desire now to reconsider in this manner, at least, and to 
reverse the entire policy which was originally adopted and has 
consistently and without material difference of opinion been 
pursued until this time. I think it is not worth while, therefore, 
to repeat the numerous arguments, the sound arguments, as I 
conceive them and as Congress has conceived them, in opposi- 
tion to a policy of issuing tax-exemption liberty bonds to the 
enormous extent they must be issued for the successful and 
complete prosecution of the war. I hope, therefore, and I feel 
that, without entering into a discussion or a repetition of those 
well-known and well-understood reasons, the committee will 
be disposed to vote down the amendment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey. l 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 1, after the letter “(a),” insert “obligations of a 
State, Territory, or any political subdivision thereof, or the District of 
Columbia, in the same amount and conditions as eres Fe oo up to 
and including the same rate of interest as the liberty bo ve 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, when this legislation was pro- 
posed to this House it provided that State, county, and city 
bonds receive just the same treatment as liberty bonds were to 
receive; that they should have to pay the same taxes and 
should receive the same exemption. This legislation that has 
been brought in here and passed at the suggestion of this com- 
mittee or the Secretary of the Treasury, by which a much 
larger amount of liberty bonds is exempted, has changed that 
situation. You now have a very considerable exemption of a 
good many thousands of dollars of liberty bonds, but not such 
exemption for the bonds of a city, State, snd county. Now, if 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 


it was right when this bill was brought In to extend the same 
exemptions to both of them, and the same taxation, that prin- 
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ciple is still correct, and I am of the opinion that that is the 
fact, and for that reason this amendment is offered. 
Furthermore, you have previously felt that you had no au- 
thority to tax these bonds at all. Here, suddenly, you not only 
revolutionize your theory of what is constitutional taxation 
on the securities of sovereign States but you actually discrimi- 
nate against their bonds in favor of your own. If you can 
really do this, you can make it impossible for city, State, or 


‘county to sell bonds at all and force the people to buy yours. 


Congress did that in the matter of State-bank notes, but you 
had a different constitutional provision. Perhaps you may 
make an equal tax stick, but the courts will probably hold your 
tax discriminating against the State bonds is unconstitutional. 
They should. You are taking a leap in the dark, anyway. Un- 
less you accept my amendment you are simply trying to break 
your neck. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. It occurs to me the gentleman’s amendment 
would lessen and make smaller the exemption—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Not if the gentleman has read the context. 

Mr. BLACK. This section absolutely exempts all of the 
bonds that have been heretofore issued from tax—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Now, it seems to me, if he writes in the limi- 
tation which his amendment suggests he ‘vould limit it only to 
the extent 7 

Mr. LITTLE. No; the exemption for the bonds already is- 
sued will remain just the same, but all bonds, either city, State, 
or county, issued before or hereafter, will now, if my motion 
prevails, be given the same exemption as liberty bonds are 
given. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I Will. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has the gentleman given consideration to 
the question of offering his amendment to the proviso found 
further in this paragraph? 

Mr. LITTLE. I have read that quite carefully. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does not the gentleman think his amend- 
ment had better come by striking out “ $5,000,” in line 18, page 
10, and inserting his language or similar language? 

Mr. LITTLE. I had considered at one time the placing of 
it there, but after a careful consideration I have decided this 
is the best place for it, and I think the gentleman from Oklahoma 
would think so if he would study it a little more. 

The city bonds, for example, of course, are not supposed to 
have as good security as Federal Government bonds, and there- 
fore the national bonds can sell at lower rates of interest than 
city bonds. Now, if you put a tax upon city bonds which is not 
put upon Federal bonds, you are really reducing the rate of in- 
terest on the city, State, and county bonds compared to that 
the Federal Government investment pays. In other words, the 
city will be compelled to raise the bond rate of interest if it is 
going to compete with Government bonds thus exempted. They 
have got to maintain these different State, city, and county gov- 
ernments and they have got to run them, and those gentlemen on 
this committee had that in mind when they made arrangements 
for similar exemption when this bill came in, but this sudden 
change in this new legislation (this other bill now passed since 
we began to consider this) exempting a good many thousand 
dollars’ worth of these liberty bonds is a change that demands 
a ehange here, gentlemen, and that is what this provision gives. 
It simply says you shall exempt just as many thousand dollars’ 
worth of city bonds as you do of liberty bonds, so they may 
continue to sell as before. In order to make it exactly the same, 
I have stated in my amendment you not only do that, but you shall 
not exempt the income on city bonds over and above the amount 
of interest the liberty bonds pay. This will bring an equality 
of taxable income and equality of taxable amount of principal. 
The two classes of bonds will maintain themselves as before on 
the market. If two men invest, the one in $10,000 of liberty 
bonds and the other in $10,000 of State bonds, they will pay ex- 
actly the same tax, and there will be no favoritism shown by 
this Government. 

If, for example, a liberty bond would draw 4 per cent and a 
city bond 5, I only ask you to exempt the city-bond income up 
to 4 per cent, just the same as the liberty bond, and the other 
per cent they can pay upon. So they ure in the same relation to 
taxation as If they had the same rate of interest as the liberty 
bond. Why should we interfere to favor one investment and 
injure another? I can not see how anybody can concede that the 
bill was properly drawn in the first place when they gave the 
liberty bond and municipal bond the same exemption, and then 
say that my amendment is not correct. Unless my umendment 
is just, and right, and equitable, and proper, then this bill was 
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badly drawn in the first place. If these two sets of bonds are 
to be placed on the market alike, if they are to sell side by side, 
you have got to start them off even. You can not expect one 
horse to carry the big weight in this race to sell. We must leg- 
islate to give justice to all branches of this Government. We 
have got to take care of these municipalities. They can not stop 
operating every time we go to war. He is a mighty near-sighted 
statesman who does not consider this fact. ` f 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. LITTLE. We must take care of the cities, States, and 
counties. We have got to see to it that the bonds they sell do 
not disorganize the market and are not disorganized on the 
market. You put a liberty bond on the market and it goes, for 
example, at 4 per cent, and it has no tax, and a city bond pays, 
say, 5 per cent with a tax. You are not going to sell those bonds, 
the city bonds, the State bonds, and the county bonds, at all. 
They will have to readjust the whole system that they have in 
order to raise the rate of interest upon every county, city, and 
State bond. If the market would go on without disorganization 
under that bill as originally drawn, with the same tax, it will 
not go that way if you differentiate between them. This is a 
matter of considerable importance, of great importance, to many 
communities, to all communities, and all I am asking is to restore 
this bill to the original plan and purpose by allowing municipal 
bonds and liberty bonds to go on the market in exactly the same 
condition; and if they do not, the market will be disorganized 
and you will have a great deal of trouble. What is the sense in 
making all this trouble when the courts may complicate the bond 
sales still further by deciding you are without authority to legis- 
late to this purpose? The committee must enjoy adventure on 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


an unknown sea to both invent a new system of taxation and use- 


it to club the cities, counties, and States out of the bond market, 
all at one fell swoop, as our friend Macduff would say. Why 
inyolve your new-found authority, if you have any, in the com- 
plications that will arise when the court passes on your right to 
say the cities, counties, and States can not sell bonds if the 
Nation desires to? Gentlemen, it is hardly possible the Federal 
Government has the power to monopolize the bond market and 
stop cities, counties, and States from borrowing money. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In line 18, if you would reform your amend- 
ment and strike out “$5,000” and insert “ $30,000,” it would 
accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. LITTLE. After carefully studying the question I thought 
this was the place it should go. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would also suggest to the gentleman 


from Kansas and the gentleman from Oklahoma that that would }- 


not accomplish the purpose, because the $30,000 exemption only 
lasts until a year after the war, while the $5,000 would last for- 
ever. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is a reason I had in mind in deciding as 
to the proper location for the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 41. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brack: Page 10, line 24, after the word 
“thereof” and before the comma, insert the following: as amended 
and supplemented.” 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have no argument to make. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The committee is willing to adopt that 
amendment. It ought to be in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers an 

amendment which the Clerk will report. J 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parker of New Jersey: Page 10, line 21, 
after the words United States,” strike out “or its possessions,” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr, Chairman, I merely sub- 
mit this to the gentleman in charge of the bill. You seem to 
have provided for the District of Columbia and for the Terri- 
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tories and subdivisions thereof as to prior debts only, and this 
makes absolute exemption of all obligations of our possessions, 
which I do not think was intended. 

Mr KITCHIN. Under the existing law they have the same 
plan. Take the Philippines and Porto Rico, and they can have 
such tax law as their local legislatures prescribe. “Territory ” 
is specified in the beginning of that page. i 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does the committee desire to 
exempt what they have issued and shall issue thereafter with- 
out any limitation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. So far as a “ possession” is concerned, they 
can control, All the money that goes over goes to their 
treasury. 1 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Their treasury issues bonds 
and some of our citizens hold those bonds, and this provides 
that our citizens shall be free from income tax on anything 
they receive from those bonds. ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentieman that they have 
always been. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not ask for a vote, if it is 
so intended by the committee, although I do not agree. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and request the attention of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Kircu1n]. Farm loans are in- 
cluded here amongst those exempted from taxation. I ask the _ 
gentleman if that provision was not made at the instance of 
the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Interest from farm-loan bonds is exempt 
from tax under existing law and the proposed bill. The com- 
mittee conferred with the Secretary of the Treasury in respect 
to striking out this exemption from the provision and making 
such interest subject to the tax, but the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, after considerable consideration, advised the committee by 
letter that it would be very unwise to do that, and the commit- 
tee concurred in the opinion of the Secretary. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman confirms my 
recollection that, although an effort was made to tax them, the 
farm loans were exempted at the instance of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I append herewith the letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury that I refer to above: 


Tux SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, August 20, 1918. 
Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. KITCHIN : I have your letter of August 9 asking my views 
with reference to a proposal to amend the Federal farm-loan act of 
July 17, 1916, so that any bonds hereafter issued under such act shall 
be issued at the same rate and subject to the same taxation as bonds 
issued under the second liberty loan act as amended by the third 
ear emt SE the Federal land b 

ec o e eral land banks is high, but does not equal that 
of the United States Government, nor is it possible for Federal land 
banks to make an appeal to the patriotism of the people which the 
United States Government makes in 3 liberty bonds. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the bonds issued under the farm- 
loan act could not be issued at the same rate and subject to the same 
taxation as bonds issued under the second liberty loan act, as amended 
by_the third liberty loan act. 

Whether bonds could be issued bearing interest at a higher rate, but 
subject to the same taxation as liberty bonds, I do not know. If the 
Congress should direct such an experiment, it would be necessary to 
authorize the Treasury, during the period of the war, to buy and hold 
such bonds as can not be sold, so that the functions of this great farm- 
loan system shall not be crippled at a time when farm production is of 
major importance. I do not undertake at this time to express an 
opinion as to the bonds of the joint-stock land banks which stand on 


a different foo 4 
Cordially, yours, W. G. MCADOO. 


Mr. PARKEE of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw this amendment. Is there ob- 
jection to the gentleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 8 

(8) So much of the amount received by a person in the military or 
naval forces of the United States as salary or compensation in any form 
from the United States for services abroad or at sea in such forces as 
does not exceed $3,500 i 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, a gentleman who is now nec- 
essarily absent from the floor wishes to return to this at a later 
time. I ask unanimous consent that we may return to that 
later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the paragraph indicated may be re- 
turned to later, at the pleasure of the committee. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The AN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

(e In the case of nonresident alien Individuals, pa income includes 
a e AER 
6 or otherwise, and including dividends from 
corporations. , 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, for the purpose of asking a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is it intended to tax interest 
on Government bonds received by people abroad—banks in Hol- 
land, or whoever might take them? Do the words “ gross in- 
come from sources within the United States, including interest 
on bonds, notes, or other interest-bearing obligations of resi- 
dents,” and so forth, include interest on United States bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. To just the extent that the act taxes. > 

} Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It taxes them just as at home? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
* Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does the gentleman think that 
there is likely to be much market for United States bonds 
abroad if everybody who buys them there has to pay surtaxes 
and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He has to pay them over there. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. We have always tried to 
maintain the credit of the United States all over the world. It 
seems to me this is the best way to destroy it. I withdraw the 
pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey with- 
draws his pro forma amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(2) All interest paid or accrued within the taxable 
ness (or, in the case of a nonresident alien individ 
of such interest pald which the amount of his 
within the United States bears to the amount of his gross 
all sources within and without the United States) in excess of Interest 
received free from taxation under this title. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the committee offers an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 13, line 8, strike ont the thesis and 
insert a comma. Line 12, strike out the parenthesis and all of line 12 
after the parenthesis and all of line 13 through the word “ title.” 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May we have it read as amended? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read it 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So that it will read as follows: 

“All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebi ess 
or, in the case of a nonresident alten individual, the proportion óf such 
interest paid which the amount of his gross income from sources within 
the United States bears to the amount of his gross income from all 
sources within and without the United States.” 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. That is a matter that the New York Times called 
attention to in an editorial yesterday, is it not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not seen the New York Times. 

Mr. PLATT. This taxes interest which you had previously 
tried to exempt. It puts it right back in again. You are strik- 
ing out lines 12 and 18 because they make subject to taxation 
what you had previously tried to make free? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. I will say that is a suggestion of the 
Treasury Department which the committee has considered very 
carefully, and thinks it is a mistake and thinks it ought to be 
stricken out. 

Mr. PLATT. I think it is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. p 

Mr. LONDON. Yesterday during the discussion of the revenue 
bill and a few minutes before adjournment I made the statement 
that T was the only Representative of the State of New York on 
the floor at the time, and Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, who rep- 
resents a New York district, suggested that he was present. 

I do not want to do any injustice to any other Member of Con- 
gress from the State of New York. The mere fact that at that 
particular moment Mr. Farrcuip and myself were the only ones 
from the city of New York who were on the floor does not indi- 
cate that the others were not in Washington or on the floor 


r on indebted- 
the 


during some part of the day. So, for instance, Mr. CLEARY, Mr. 
CHANDLER, and Mr. Donovan have been very regular in their 
attendance. I have always seen them here on the floor. Mr, 
Surrn and Mr. Riorpan were here yesterday during the day, 
and they are here to-day. I have been receiving fair play at the 
hands of every Member of this House, and I want to be fair to 
every Member of the House. 

I just wanted to make this statement so that no more ill feel- 
ing should be aroused than is absolutely necessary. It is to be 
regretted that a good many Members find it necessary, or are 
compelled by attendance to departmental work on behalf of 
various constituents, to absent themselves from the floor. It is 
to be regretted that during the discussion of this revenue bill, 
involving the unprecedented burden of $8,000,000,000, only 278 
Members have responded this morning to the call of the House, 
I thought it was my duty to make this statement, so that those 
who are regular in their attendance upon their duties in the 
House should not be injured by me. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LONDON. I do. 

Mr. CANNON. I think the gentleman claimed yesterday, on 
the amendment that we voted on this morning, that he was the 
only New York Member now that complied with the request of 
the mayor of New York. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, the mentioning of the mayor was inci- 
dental. 

Mr. CANNON. I know. i j 

Mr. LONDON. I voted against the amendment, by the way. 

Mr. CANNON. In other words, the gentleman voted with the 
majority this morning in passing through the tellers? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. I will let the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
show the attendance of Members. I do not want to be a censor, 
but I think too many Members are absent from the floor during 
the discussion of important legislation. 

Mr. WALDOW. — 5 Chairman, will the gentleman yield? : 

es. 

As I understand the gentleman's remarks, 
a city of New York and not the State of New 

ork. 

Mr. LONDON. That is so; and as to the New York City 
Members, it is quite clear that absence at a particular moment 
from the floor does not indicate absence from Washington. 

Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH. Is it not a fact that 20 minutes 
before the gentleman made this statement—that he was the 
only Member here from New York City present—he spoke to me 
at that door? 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman can not do any more than I 
have just done when I made the statement that Mr. Surrir and 
Mr. Rronpax were here during the day yesterday. I think that 
closes the incident. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment, for the purpose of obtaining the floor for 
five minutes, 

Members of the committee, I have been interested and have 
spoken several times about the numerous peace proposals that 
have emanated from Berlin and Vienna and have made state- 
ments on the importance of a conclusive peace, warning the 
country against a peace without victory, a statement which was 
cuoted from high authority. I now rise to say to you, in lan- 
guage that I do not want to be misunderstood, that I am 
pleased with the answer made by the President to the peace 
proposal. It leaves no chance for the enemy to gain by 
diplomacy what it could not win on the fleld. 

The quick reply may jar upon diplomatic ears, but is justi- 
fied as a rebuke to the double dealing of our enemy, and a fore- 
stalling of either propaganda to weaken the allies or time to 
rebuild shattered enemy lines. 

The reply should be a guarantee against our taking a first 
step which must be followed by a second and third to the last. 
Discussion of “ unbinding terms” in the dark, as suggested in 
the note, can result in no good, but, I fear, in great harm. 

The Dual Monarchy is tottering. It has never been secure. 
The huge majority of her subjects are and have been longing 
for a chance for relief from the yoke of the Hapsburgs. The 
millions of Czecho-Slovaks in the north, Jugo-Slovaks in the 
south, and others, which together make up two-thirds of the 
entire population of Austria, are seeing the rays of promise in 
our official recognition of their rights as a people. This spells 
dissolution of the Hapsburg monarchy. The note reveals the 
seriousness of this situation and proposes steps to forestall the 
inevitable. Germany can not be unawere of its effect upon the 
destinies of the Hohenzollern house; hence her acquiescence. 

If the réle of Teutonism ever endangered the liberties of the 
world, that danger was never so appalling and imminent as 
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now. The world must end that danger now or never. To enter 
conferences on the basis of the note means, in my judgment, 
four years of snerifice all in vain, It offers time and conditions 
for successive crops of world tragedies, To do that now when 
the enemy is driven from post to post by the united powers of 
most of the world fighting against a horde led by a war-mad 
autocrat, and at the time the enemy of the world’s liberties is 
being girdled with fire and flame and is about to cry enough, 
would be not only a crime against the suffering populations of 
western Europe and other peoples trampled upon ruthlessly, but 
a crime against humanity. It is the bully who, having pros- 
trated his victim to the earth to trample upon and crush out 
all ability to resist his inhuman brutality, sees the strength of 
his victim steadily gathering and fears his grasp tightening, 
cries, “ Hold! Enough! Let's quit now.” The Teutons, break- 
ing at home under the powerful grip of our armies on their front, 
are sick of war and wish to talk over “ unbinding terms” of 
peace. 

This reply shonld be an end to this peace offensive until the 
enemy is on its knees, its armies surrendered, and these people 
who have backed this orgy of crimes of terrorism may demand 
not of us, but of their rulers, that this war shall not only cease, 
but those responsible for it shall guarantee against a repetition 
of such a world tragedy. This condition will not be agreed upon 
in a peace conference. It must be commanded on the field, 
when the American Army is on German soil headed for Berlin. 

That is my opinion of the reply this morning. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think it is perfectly 
apparent that the note of the Austrian Government was not 
intended to evoke any other reply from the allies than the kind 
it has had, but was intended as an appeal to their own people 
and an attempt to make them believe that Austria and Ger- 
many were not responsible for this war, and that the entente 
allies were responsible; that the whole purpose was that and 
nothing more? 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend that that element is in the 
note and quite probably the dominant element. However, I 
would not be surprised if these powers felt that through the 
humanitarian impulses of our people we might make concessions 
that I feel convinced we will never make. 

Mr. HARDY. There appears a secondary purpose—the hope 
of starting a division among the entente allies. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; to divide the allies, 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 
es 0 ccrue 
authority of the United Biatan. except ee aad coca 
pron taxes; or (b) by the authority of any of its possessions, except 

e amount of income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes allowed as a 
credit under section 222; or (e) by the authority of any State or Terri- 
tory, or any county, school district, municipality, or other taxing sub- 
division of any State or Territory, not including those assessed against 
local benefits; or (d) in the case of a citizen or resident of the United 
States, by the authority of any foreign country, except the amount of 
income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes allowed as a credit under 
section 222. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 
` Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the last two speeches made 
have not been at all pertinent to the bill. Both of them were 
subject to a point of order. It is all right for those two speeches 
to have been made, but I want to give notice that hereafter we 
Will insist that the speeches under the five-minute rule be con- 
fined to the bill. [Applause.] 

I want to state that we ought easily to get through with this 
bill by Friday or Saturday, certainly not later than Saturday. 
We had six or eight days of general debate. The report upon the 
bill was filed on September 3 and has been in the hands of every 
gentleman in the House. That report states the changes made 
in existing law. We can get through with this bill by Friday 
if we confine our amendments to bona fide amendments for the 
sake of perfecting the bill and confine our remarks to a discus- 
sion of pending amendments. My hope is that we will finish 
this bill this week. We certainly can do it if we confine onr- 
selves to the bill and to bona fide amendments. After we pass 
this bill, then my hope is that not to exceed a week will be con- 
sumed in disposing of the Agricultural bill, the agricultural 
extension bill, and the consideration of the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar and the Private Calendar. I think we can do all of 
that in the week following the passage of this bill. Then I am 
wery hopeful that we can enter into some kind of a gentlemen’s 
agreement and make it of record to adjourn three days at a time 
during the month of October, while the Senate is considering 
the revenue bill in the committee and in the Senate. If we can 
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carry out this program, finishing this bill this week and finish- 
ing the other legislation the following week, we can all have the 
opportunity to go home to our districts and States and join in 
the liberty loan campaign. I presume every man here wishes 
to do that. If every man present will cooperate with the com- 
mittee in facilitating the passage of the bill and the considera- 
Ep of the several amendments to be offered, I am sure we-can 
o this. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to say that the 
minority members of the committee, so far as I have conversed 
with them, and particularly the ranking member [Mr. Forpnry], 
who has just stepped out, heartily indorse what the gentleman 
from North Carolina has said. There is every desire on the 
part of the minority to cooperate in carrying out the program 
just announced. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to state that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Kirch] left out, inadvertently. 
no doubt, the emergency power bill now pending, which will be 
reported to the House this week. [Laughter.] Some gentlemen 
are laughing before they know what they are laughing about. 
The bill is to enable the increase of the output of power for 
shipbuilding purposes, the manufacture of munitions so ussen- 
tial to the prosecution of the war, and for like purposes, This 
House can not adjourn or recess until it acts on that measure 
if any Member expects to be reelected. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say that no man in the House will 
think of leaving here when there is any emergency legislation, 
and that we can not enter into a gentlemen's agreement unless 
every Member of the House consents to it. 

Mr. SIMS. It is the welfare and protection of the United 
States that demands the passage of the emergency power bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Any one man can do it. All I ask is that 
the gentleman from Tennessee cooperates with us to get this bill 
through so that we can reach his bill. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is exactly right, and I shall be 
glad to do it, but I did not want the gentleman to overlook this 
all-important bill. 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. POU. I want to say to my colleague that as far as I am 
concerned I shall most heartily cooperate in bringing about the 
desired result, but I would remind the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee that there are one or two matters pending 
before the Committee on Rules that have been temporarily luid 
aside until the water-power bill and revenue bill were disposed 
of. One of them is a bill from the Committee on Labor, and 
there has been a tacit understanding, I think on both sides of the 
Committee on Rules. that these gentlemen should have an op- 
portunity to present their bill to the House. I do not think 
either one of these matiers ought to take over a single day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The point that I am making is that the 
earlier we dispose of this bill the earlier we can get to the con- 
sideration of other necessary bills. I believe those bills that 
have been mentioned can be disposed of in a week. 

Mr. POU. There is another measure that the President is 
urging for consideration, and that is the convict-employment bill. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, if we can pass this bill this 
week we ought to be able to consider all necessary legislation 
next week and be ready to take up the arrangement the gentle- 
man has stated, 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is correct. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think it is wise to expedite the legislation 
as much as possible, so that Members can join in the movement 
throughout the different States for the liberty-loan campaign. 
I want to announce here that Cook County, in which the city of 

*Chicago is situated, representing over two-fifths of the State of 
Illinois, has already found itself in the situation of being able 
to have the Democrats and Republicans who speak for the or- 
ganization of both parties join in a written agreement that no 
political campaigning will be done by either party until the end 
of the liberty-loan campaign, and that every precinct worker in 
the Republican and Democratic Parties in that county, represent- 
ing over 10,000 men, will be utilized; that instead of engaging in 
politics they will make a drive for the sale of liberty bonds; and 
that no politics will enter into the consideration of any question 
involved until after that drive is over. I hope that all of the 
States in the Union will enter into such an agreement. 

Mr, GARNER. If it is as effective as the drive in politics 
you will go over the top about the second day. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. We have made arrangements, and it is in 
writing, and 10,000 men have volunteered to do this liberty-loan 
work. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I sympathize entirely with what 
the gentleman from North Carolina has suggested. I was the 
first one present who violated the rule 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; I was willing that the gentleman 
should present his matter. 

Mr. FESS. The chairman will remember that a communica- 
tion was put in the Record in which my name was used. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not criticize the gentleman from Ohio 
nor the gentleman from New York, but I thought that some 
other Members on either side might consider it a precedent, 
and I wished to make an announcement. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois a question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield. : 

Mr. McKENZIE. In regard to the agreement which the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] has just stated as entered 
into between the Republicans and Democrats in Cook County, 
are we to understand that just as soon as they go over the top 
dect the liberty loan, that agreement is at an end and politics 

ns? 

Mr. MADDEN, No; the agreement continues until the end of 
the liberty-loan campaign, which would be on the 19th of 
October. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(9) In the case of ges machinery, equipment, or other facili- 
ties constructed, erected, ins alled. or b on or after April 6, 
1917, for the production of articles contributing to the prosecution of 
the present war, there may be allowed a reasonable deduction for the 
amortization of such part of the cost of such facilities as has been borne 
by the taxpayer, but not again including amounts otherwise allowed 
under this title for depreciation, exhaustion, or wear and tear. At 
any time within three years after the termination of the present war 
with the Imperial German Government, as declared by proclamation 
of the President, the commissioner may, and at the request of the tax- 
payer shall, reexamine the return, and if he then finds as a result of 
an rl ioe or from other evidence that the deduction originally 
allowed was incorrect, the necessary adjustment of the taxes for the 
year or years affected shall be made, and the amount of tax due upon 
such readjustment, if any, shall be paid upon notice and demand b 
the collector, or the amount of tax overpaid, if any, shall be credite: 
or refunded to the taxpayer in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 252. In the case of a nonresident alien individual this deduction 
shall be allowed only as to facilities within the United States. In no 
case shall the deduction allowed under this paragraph exceed 25 per 
cent of the taxpayer's net income as computed without the benefit of 
this paragraph or paragraph (11). 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add at the end of the paragraph, on page 15, line 21, the following: 

“ Provided, That wherever the contract for the production of war 
material or articles contributory to the prosecution of the war or 
additional plant extensions or facilities necessary therefor makes pis: 
vision or allowance for the amortization of plant extensions or facilities 
or for the depreciated value of the same, either before or upon the 
expiration of the contract no allowance or deduction shall be made 
under this paragraph.” . 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, no one, I think, can con- 
sider this particular paragraph of the bill without some doubts 
and I might say some apprehension. It seeks to afford a flexible 
method whereby deductions or allowances from gross income 
may be made to the owners of plants which will at the end of 
the war be greatly depreciated in value, or perhaps entirely 
worthless for peace purposes and which have been amortized 
from earnings or otherwise. Personally, I am of the opinion 
that this paragraph ought to go out altogether, but I recognize 
the fact that these are extraordinary times and that extraordi- 
nary latitude must be given to the administrative officers of the 
Government in administering the law which shall apply to 
these unprecedented conditions. I have not had a chance to 
examine the contracts under which the war materials and? 
articles contributing to the prosecution of the war are being 
made. I have studied with some diligence, however, the testi- 
mony which has been given before the various committees of 
the House and Senate touching the general character of these 
contracts, and I have read such of the contracts as actually ap- 
pear In the testimony. These contracts show that in many in- 
stances provision is made in the contract itself for the amortiza- 
tion of the plant or for an allowance for the depreciated value 
of the plant at the end of the contract period. It seems quite 
apparent where the contract itself provides for amortization, or 
where, either by an allowance in the price or by some other 
method, consideration is given for the depreciated value of the 
property, that the Secretary of the Treasury ought not to have 
the power to make allowances as a matter of deduction from the 
gross income, because the matter is then not a question of in- 
come tax at all, but becomes a question of the readjustment of 
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the contract which in the first instance was made by the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy and not by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I want to call attention particularly and 
specifically to one contract which appears in one of the hearings 
before the Committee on Appropriations. This is a contract for 
the production of T. N. T. and the construction of additional 
facilities for that purpose. In that contract the following sen- 
tence occurs: 

Of the said contract price of 8 per pound the sum of 50.105 is 
fixed as allowance for and toward the partial amortization of the equip- 
ment and plant referred to in article È 

Here is a case in which the contracting officer on the part of 
the Government in the contract for the manufacture of war 
material has made an allowance for the amortization of the 
plant extension necessary to produce it.. It seems to me abso- 
lutely clear that in that case the Secretary of the Treasury 
ought not to have the power to make an allowance or deduction 
from the gross income for amortization because that allowance 
becomes not a matter of deduction of the tax, but the readjust- 
ment of a contract that the Secretary of the Treasury did not 
make. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not sure I understand how far 
the gentleman's contention goes. Does the gentleman contend 
that in such a case as he has just mentioned a further allow- 
ance for amortization might be made under this contract? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Of course, the gentleman has examined 
the provisions at the top of page 15, where it provides— 

There ma be allowed a reasonable deduction for the amortization 
of such parts of the cost of such facilities as has been borne by the 
taxpayer. 

The committee thought, or at least I thought, that that would 
cover just such cases as the gentleman mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ANDERSON, Of course, the contracts that have been 
made for war materials vary greatly in their terms, but many 
of them provide for plant extensions necessary for the produe- 
tion of war materials out of the funds of the corporation that 
is producing the material. In those cases the Government, 
recognizing the fact that the plant will be greatly decreased in 
value at the end of the contract period, has provided for amor- 
tization or has provided for the depreciated value of the plaut 
in some other way. It seems to me that under those cases the 
Secretary of the Treasury clearly ought not to have the power 
to make further allowance because a further allowance in that 
case is not a matter of taxation or a deduction from a basis of 
taxation, but is a readjustment of a contract which itself de- 
fines and determines absolutely the rights of the parties to the 
contract. You have an absolute conflict here between the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of War, and you. 
have placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury not 
the administration of this law, in the sense of collecting a tax, 
but you have placed in his hands the power to review a contract 
made by the Secretary of War which itself provides for the very 
things which you intend to provide for in this paragraph. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to the 
committee that the gentleman’s amendment would, of course, 
destroy the whole of paragraph 9. With his amendment 
adopted there would be no use for the amortization provision, 
and he overlooked the fact that although the contract given 
by the War Department may contain an amortization clause, 
the Treasury can not allow any amonnt of this amortization 
allowance as a deduction in computing net income under exist- 
ing law. With paragraph 9 out, or with this amendment 
adopted, which would have practically the same effect as strik- 
ing it out, the commissioner would have no power to allow any 
reasonable reduction from the income on account of amortiza- 
tion. Suppose we have a contract with a corporation that bad 
to expand its plant and put in facilities that would not have 
been necessary to put in but for the contract; and suppose 
ordinarily the amount of the contract would have been 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


$800,000. Suppose that owing to this expansion of the plant 
and the installing of new facilities, for the purpose of the con- 
tract, which would probably be worthless after the contract was 
performed, the Government says, We will pay vou $200,000 
additional; that is, we will give you $1,000,000 instead of 
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$800,000 for the articles produced.“ The gentleman’s proposi- 
tion would not permit the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to make any amortization allowance. 

Now, under the provision in the bill the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue would consider the whole $1,000,000, includ- 
ing the $200,000 amortization allowance under the contract, as 
income and treat it as income. The provision in the bill per- 
mits the commissioner and the advisory board to take the whole 
matter into consideration—the contract to which the gentleman 
refers and the income tax upon that extra $200,000—and, after 
considering the facts and circumstances, to determine what is 
a reasonable amortization deduction. They will not be bound 
by the $200,000 or the war contract at all. The provision in the 
bill carries out what the gentleman from Minnesota desired. 
I think it is a better proposition than his, and that the gentle- 
man’s amendment ought to be voted down; otherwise the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue will be unable to make proper 
allowances for amortization. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, does the gentleman from North 
Carolina think that where the Secretary of War has made a 
contract which provides for the amortization of a plant that 
the Secretary of the Treasury ought to be permitted to review 
that contract and practically to make a greater allowance for 
amortization by way oz deduction from income tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I do. As a taxing proposition, they 
ought to be allowed to deduct more if this taxing board thinks 
that the amortization allowance is insufficient, and they ought 
to be able to require a great deal less amortization deduction 
than the contract calls for if they find the contract allows too 
large an amortization allowance. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, there is another very 
important matter which ought to be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. In the first place, I think the gentleman from Minnesota 
is mistaken in saying the provision te which I referred in my 
interrogatory does not fully cover the whole matter. There is 
already provision by which the commissioner may take into 
consideration the amount already allowed and taxable in the 
way of amortization. This is provided in line 2. It is only such 
part of the cost of such facilities as has been borne by the tax- 
payer for which amortization may be allowed. For that reason 
there is no danger of duplication of the matter of amortization 
under this paragraph as it now stands, and where the contract 
fully provides for amortization no allowance can be made under 
this provision. 

Another feature, which I think is quite important, is that it 
would be far better to have some provision of this kind than to 
have these contracts made as the committee found they were 
made in a great many cases—making allowance for all possible 
losses that could be imagined or conceived. These contracts 
were so drawn in many cases they made, as the committee 
thought, a larger allowance than was really justified except 
from the fact that the Government had fo have the material 
contracted for and had to make such a contraet as would result 
in the Government obtaining it. Now, if we have this provision 
in the law that reasonable amortization may be made in assess- 
ing taxes, it will not be necessary to make contracts with such 
wide margins. The Government can make a better contract, a 
lower contract, and the party who is entering into the contract 
with the Government will realize that the whole matter can be 
reviewed afterwards and such allowances made him as are 
proper and necessary. This, I think, is very important in this 
connection. The great trouble has been that the parties who 
make contracts with the Government can not look far enough 
into the future to determine just how they are going to come 
out, and, as a result, they make these contracts. as I have said, 
with extraordinarily wide margins, so that they are certain to 
result in a profit and may result in an unjustifiably large profit, 
but with a provision of that kind in this bili I think they will 
be able to make more reasonable contracts and the Government 
wil! benefit by it. For that reason I hope the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota will not prevail. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, Mr. Chairman, I could not support 
the proposed amendment, because I think it would destroy the 
otherwise useful purpose of this paragraph. There is a class 
of contracts which have been made to which my attention has 
been called that are, perhaps, not fully or properly covered 
even by the provision of this paragraph. I refer to those cases 
where, in order to accommodate the Government in its demand 
for speed in building vessels of war, large expenditures have 
been made for facilitating the work by the construction of 
buildings and machinery which will be practically useless to 
the party making the expenditures after the war has closed. 
For them to take out of their income the enormous sum of 
money for the purpose of making these improvements, the money 


temporarily is advanced by the Navy Department in order that 
the work may be done quickly and at once. It seems to me 
instead of limiting this paragraph, there ought to be a pro- 
vision in it so that the amount they expended shall be per- 
mitted to be deducted in making the return of income upon 
which return the income tax against them will be assessed. In 
order to facilitate the work, they have made these enormous 
expenditures, and this amount of money which has been taken 
and put into the plant will be practically useless to them when 
the war has closed. I have taken the liberty of discussing this 
branch of the subject with the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and do not propose at this time 
to interfere with the progress of the consideration of this 
bill by making a motion for an amendment, but I do raise my 
voice in opposition to the amendment which has just been 
offered, that it would destroy the efficiency entirely of this para- 
graph. It is only a provision for making a reasonable reduc- 
tion for the amortization of such part of the cost of such fa- 
cilities as has been borne by the taxpayer and, of course, not 
including the amount allowed for depreciation under the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The gentleman does not indicate where his amendment comes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the same place as the other one, at the 
end of the paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: | 

ae tS line 21, insert the following at the end of the line: 

en ided, That wherever the contract for the production of war 
material or articles contributive to the prosecution of the war or ad- 
ditional plant extensions or facilities necessary therefor makes pro- 
vision or allowance for the amortization of plant extensions or facilities 
or for the depreciated value of the same, either before or upon the 
expiration of the contract, such provision or allowance shall be eon- 
sidered in determining the allowance or deduction to be made under 
this paragraph.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, having in mind the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the eommittee that the consideration 
of the bill be expedited as much as possible, I shall take only a 
moment upon this amendment. As I said a moment ago, the 
provision in the bill seeks to make an allowance in the way of 
deduction from taxable incomes for the amount paid for amor- 
tization or set aside for the amortization of plants or facilities 
necessary for the production of war material. My amendment 
simply seeks to provide that where amortization or depreciatiqn 
has been considered and provided for in the contract itself, the 
Secretary, in making the deductions and allowances for taxable 
income, shall consider the provisions and allowances made in 
the contract. The proposition is perfectly simple. It seems to 
me it ought to be in the bill, and I hope the gentleman from 
North Carolina will accept it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I will say that the same rea- 
son against the other amendment stands against this amend- 
ment. I do not think it has any place in this bill. I thik the 
Treasury Department should consider each individual case. 
We could not put in the statute any specific rule that will apply 
properly to each individual case. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Who is levying these taxes? Are we doing 
it or the Secretary of the Treasury doing it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are doing it In every tax law in ex- 
istence some kind of an amortization provision is provided, 
Some call it an allowance for depreciation. Some have an 
amortization clause. We limit this provision. As the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] says, if anything at all 
should be done to this section it should be liberalized. We 
should, perhaps, take off the 25 per cent limit. I ean conceive 
of a great many cases, which were suggested by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHaAm], that 25 per cent would not 
cover. But we think, taking everything into consideration, that 
it is safe to limit the amortization allowance to 25 per cent of 
the taxable income. There were a great many suggestions 
from some of the industries of the country that it should be 
no less than 50 per cent. There was a suggestion from the 
Treasury Department at one time not to limit it; that 100 per 
cent total income may be necessary to amortize the whole 
plant and to allow the deduction for the whole income of the 
taxable year. But our committee, after considering the pros 
and cons of the question, decided it was safe to make the 25 
per cent limit. I am sure the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
AnpErson] has not noticed the 25 per cent limit. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, as I view it, is entirely unnecessary. 
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The provisions of the paragraph go even further than his own 
amendment in providing that where the loss is not borne by the 


taxpayer there shall be no amortization, For that reason I can 
see no necessity for his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
make the following motion by way of amendment to the para- 
graph: Page 15, line 18, strike out the words “in no case shall 
the“; also lines 19, 20, and 21. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gramas of Pennsylvania: Page 15, line 18, 
e words “ United States,“ strike out the remainder of the para- 
graph. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, There are certainly cases in 
which the limitation will work a grave hardship, and there ought 
to be no limitation, for where the expenditures in facilities 
amount to millions it will be in excess largely of 25 per cent of 
the profits, and an injustice is done by limiting the consideration 
of those who are called upon to exercise an equitable considera- 
tion of this subject. We leave i: entirely in the power of the 
department to do justice. They are to make a reasonable deduc- 
tion for the amortization of such part of the cost of such facili- 
ties as has been borne by the taxpayer. Why not, therefore, in 
fairness omit this limitation, which can on the face of things, as 
anyone will see, work an injustice? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will not be adopted. The com- 
mittee has given much attention and earnest consideration to 
that proposition, perhaps more than any one man in the House. 
When the thousands of returns are taken into consideration we 
think it would be pretty dangerous to strike out that limit, and 
that we might run into the very trouble which the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] suggested. Maybe we should 
really put absolutely in the power of the commissioner and the 
tax advisory board the determination of a reasonable amortiza- 
tion allowance without limit, so far as these war workers and 
ammunition makers are concerned; but if we provide no limit 
they could allow such a large amortization allowance in any 
given year that the total net income for that year might be ab- 
sorbed, and we would get no tax from these munition makers 
at all. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. I am curious to know why this deduction is 
based upon the income rather than the cost of the building or 
machinery? 

Mr. KITCHIN. This deduction is in addition to the deduction 
allowed for wear and tear and exhaustion, to which the gentle- 
man refers. 

Mr. KREIDER. I understand. I did not look it up closely, 
but I thought the other would be on the cost of the machinery. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. You see the income is what is taxed. 
We give them a part of the deduction from the incomes. 

Mr. KREIDER. Af the present time the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue has made certain rules that apply to firms who are 
in the manufacturing business, permitting them to charge off 
for depreciation a certain per cent on buildings and certain per 
cent on machinery. That is all based upon the cost of the real 
estate and upon the cost of the machinery. This, I notice, is 
based upon the income. Now, then, if I understand it, if a 
party did not make a large profit he would not be permitted to 
charge off? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If he did not make any profit at all he would 
not want any deductions. He would not be taxed. But, gener- 
ally, I think you will find that those who have extended their 
plant to produce war material are not making small profits. 

Mr. KREIDER. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are making large profits. 

Mr. KREIDER. If the gentleman will permit, if a firm ex- 
pended two or three hundred thousand dollars on improvements 
and extensions, the per cent to be deducted should be based 
upon the expenditures rather than profit, should it not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Probably in nine times out of ten he will 


make three or four or five hundred thousand dollars clear net 
profit, and he will be able to deduct an amount fot amortization 
not to exceed one-fourth of his net income each year. 

Now, there is another proposition in this section to the effect 
that three years after the expiration of the war the taxpayer 
may have the amortization reappraised. If he was not allowed 


enough they will reappraise it and allow him what it should 
have been. 

Mr. KREIDER. If the gentleman will permit, in my judg- 
ment this is perhaps more largely in favor of the manufacturers 
of these munitions of war than if it were based upon the cost 
or the investment for the extension, : 

Mr. KITCHIN. The committee believes that the amortizi- 
tion allowance in any one year ought not to exceed 25 per cent 
of the net income for that year. 

Mr. KREIDER. Would that be the proper thing, in the 
judgment of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; we think so. We think that three- 
fourths of the income of each year should be subject to taxes 
in order to help win the war. It might be that if the entire 
amortization allowance were permitted to be deducted in one 
year that it would take all the income to amortize the cost of 
buildings and plant and facilities that the taxpayer has in- 
stalled. In other words, we wanted the Government to be 
sure of some taxes from these munition makers to help to win 
this war, and at the same time we were willing for them to 
have a part of the income with which to amortize the plant. 
That is the reason why we based it on the income. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. How would that work out in a case like 
this, a hypothetical case purely: A man is engaged in manu- 
facturing and has a normalsized plant. Suppose he is en- 
gaged in dyeing, and his plant.is adapted to peace conditions, 
but that plant can be modified or transformed for use to the 
Government in making explosives, and so forth. Suppose they 
spend $200,000 in the enlargement of the plant because they 
have opportunity to sell those things to the Government. They 
are permitted in the amortization process which the gentleman 
refers to to charge off 25 per cent? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Suppose their net income was $200,000. 
They could charge off $50,000. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Very well. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In other words, we deduet 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But suppose the war should end in six 
months, as I hope it will, and those people have not had time. 
or opportunity to make and fulfill contracts such as would 
reimburse them for any appreciable percentage of their invest- 
ment. There is no relief for those people? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suppose Congress would have to give relief 
in that particular case. The bill contains other provisions with 
reference to exhaustion and wear and tear. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman can readily see that the fear 
of that might irtete with the enlargement of the plant. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I do not recall 
a single instance that would at all compare with the supposi- 
titious facts stated by the gentleman. The fact is that the 
Government is advancing money to people for their extensions, 
and they have provisians in the contract by which the risk 
subject to a cancellation of the contract is more or less taken 
care of, and we are having a great deal of unnecessary fear over 
what will happen to most of the munition makers. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The trouble is they are making too much out 
of the Government. Our concern is to guard the Government 
against them. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. You say the Government 
has made advances. Does not the Government require that 
those advances shall be paid back? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. Where that happens you will find that 
those items are figured in by the manufacturer on the price 
provided. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I am speaking of a fact, not 
hearsay. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think I am speaking of facts, too; and I 
think I have more chances of obtaining information that the 
gentleman has. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Not in this particnlar case. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We are not going to make a law to deal with 
particular cases. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
cases. 

Wherever there is a general contract price the statement of 
the gentleman might be thoroughly accurate, but where there 
is a particular price or percentage on cost it is not so. That 
is the case of most of these shipping contracts, where the de- 
stroyers were to be built. 


It is an illustration of other 
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Mr. SHERLEY. This is the rule, that wherever such a 
factor or risk has been taken by the manufacturer, it has been 
figured in as part of the contract made by the Government, and 
the manufacturer has not been so blind as the gentleman would 
have us believe. He has looked out for just that risk, and has 
urged it as one of the grounds for the price fixed for the thing 
he manufactures. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
limitation upon doing what your committee has conceded to be 
an act of justice. 

Mr. SHERLEY, 


Apart from that, this is a 


I do not agree with the gentleman that 25 
per cent is a wrong rule, and that because you give that you 
ought to give all. The statement of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrctrx] must be given some weight even by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and that is that there ought 
to be some revenue obtained during this year, and that if you 
permitted the entire amount of this investment to be charged 
off as against income, in many instances you would have to 
wait more than a year before you got any revenue out of this 
bill at all. The equity will be done, if there be an equity, on 
a 25 per cent basis on a larger period of time, but not at all at 
once. In the meantime this bill is for the purpose of raising 
revenue, 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHERLEY] has manifested unusual earnestness about 
a simple question of an amendment which I offered, which, if 
the committee does not wish to adopt, they will reject, and I 
have no feeling about it. When the gentleman says that the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the committee ought to be given 
heed to as well as the suggestion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, he is quite right, and I do not ask anyone not to give 
heed to the suggestion of the chairman of the committee. 

I ask you simply to listen to certain facts that are stated. 
Now, the cry that is always raised on measures of this kind, 
where the equity of the case is against one, is, “Oh, we must 
raise the taxes to prosecute the war.” ‘That is the refuge every 
time when the equity side of the proposition is weak. I grant 
you we must raise the revenue to carry on the war, but that is 
no answer to a serious criticism of a piece of legislation when 
I say that that piece contains an unfair proposition. I argue 
that the proposed amendment will not interfere in the slightest 
degree with raising the revenue to carry on the war. What is 
it that my amendment proposes? It proposes to strike out these 
words: 

In no case shall the deduction allowed under this paragraph exceed 
25 per cent of the taxpayer’s net income as computed without the benefit 
of this paragraph or paragraph (11). 

In the first place, as my colleague from Pennsylvania raised 
the question, why should it be based upon 25 per cent of the 
net income? Why should it not be based on a percentage of the 
amount used in producing the plant if it is to be amortization? 
I can not give you the exact figures at this moment, but I will 
illustrate a case in mind in this way: The cost of the plant may 
be $400,000 ; the amount of the net income may be $100,000; and 
you are limiting the provision here to 25 per cent of the net in- 
come, or $25,000, which would be 6 per cent and a fraction upon 
the total expenditure. Why put in a clause that would limit 
the power of your own trusted commissioner to make d reason- 
able deduction? I do not say that he will make an unreasonable 
one. I simply say that by striking out this paragraph you leave 
it entirely in the hands of those who represent the administra- 
tion and the Government in this country in this trying period of 
war to do only exact justice; and where one offers an amendment 
of that kind he must not be treated as though he were hindering 
or obstructing the raising of revenue to prosecute the war. That 
is not my purpose, but my purpose is as clear and sure and free 
from such a criticism as any that the gentleman can entertain 
or express. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is unduly 
sensitive. Nobody is questioning his motive. I always assume, 
certainly, touching the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that his 
motive is a lofty one; but I am not willing to take an assertion 
of a premise as a demonstration of the correctness of that 
premise. The very case that the gentleman illustrates is not 
such a case of extreme hardship as to cause people to be unduly 
concerned. I think a concern that invests $400,000, which the 
gentleman assumes is going to be a total loss, and on that 
investment makes in one year $100,000 net, and then is per- 
mitted to charge off 25 per cent of that, and has to pay a tax on 
only $75,000 of the $100,000 which it has made on a $400,000 
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strike out the last two words of the section. 


investment, is not in such a terrible state that it is a victim of 
the cruelty and avarice of a Governmeut that is engaged in 
war. Notwithstanding the gentleman's dislike of it, I still 
insist that the major purpose of this bill is to raise revenue, 
and that that fact must be kept constantly in mind. The trou- 
ble with much of the argument that is made on this floor is 
that it is made on the supposition that you can pass a law that 
will not work a hardship somewhere. You can not do that. 
The wisdom of man has never been such as to pass general 
laws, particularly tax laws, that do not work hardship some- 
where. After all, it is a balancing and weighing of equities in 
the case. This bill proposes to raise $8,000,000,000. Unless I 
am very much mistaken, before it goes on the statute book it 
will have to provide for raising at least $2.000,000,000 more if 
we are to finance properly the expenditures of the Government 
in the prosecution of this war; and that being so, it is proper, 
without gentlemen being unduly sensitive, to suggest for their 
renewed consideration that the purpose of the bill is to raise 
revenue, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I feel im- 
pelled to oppose the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHan] and also to take issue with him 
as to one or two of his premises. There are many provisions 
of this bill with which I do not agree, but the bill has been. 
built up very much as a tariff bill is built up. It is built up 
section by section, with a view of raising a certain amount of 
money, $8,000,000,000, which the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury said must be raised by taxation, for the pur- 
poses of the war. There are many provisions of this bill against 
which the minority in committee voted, and probably would 
vote against upon the floor if it were not for the extreme 
urgency of raising this $8,000,000,000 demanded by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury to sustain our men in 
the field. If we were to strike down this provision limiting 
the allowances on amortization to 25 per cent, however, we 
would then do the very thing which is the last thing this Con- 
gress ought to do in passing a bill of this kind. We would be 
turning over to the administrative authorities the right to say 
whether the whole allowance should be made, according to the 
discretion of the administrative officer. Congress should place 
a check somewhere upon the administrative officer. That is 
good legislative practice. In this instance it has said to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, “You may make allowances up to a certain point, 
but beyond that point, no matter whether you desire to favor. 
or punish, you shall not go.” That is the law as proposed. 
Twenty-five per cent may be too high or too low, but that is- 
the limit to which we propose to permit the administrative 
officer to decide. We abdicate our powers as a great legislative 
body when we throw the doors down and let him do as he 
pleases. ; 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? ? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Have you not delivered over 
by your vote in a dozen other enactments vastly more power 
than ever was contemplated by the amendment offered to this 
paragraph, which simply submits to the judgment of an officer 
the determination of the question of the reasonableness of the 
allowance? . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am inclined to think the 
gentleman is right, but I recall distinctly that yesterday, when 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Montacve] offered an amend- 
ment to save the Constitution, my distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] stood with him. We were then 
touching the pocketbooks of some of the great investors of this 
country by imposing taxes upon municipal bonds. 

I admit that gentlemen have voted for measures since the war 
began that did to a certain extent infringe upon the Constitution 
of the United States and confer upon the Executive power which 
perhaps we would not have conferred in times of peace. But 
yesterday some of the gentlemen were very strict constitution- 
alists. We were then beginning to touch the interest on bonds, 
My point is that we must save as much of legislative authority 
as we can; we must preserve, so far as we may be permitted to 
do it in war times, the right of Congress to legislate, and in this 
particular instance, as-representatives of the people, to say to 
the Secretary of the Treasury or to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, “ You can go as far as 25 per cent, but you can not go 
the whole hog.” 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has made a statement 
which is quite important. In effect he says that the other gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gramas], who happened to 
vote as I did yesterday on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
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man from Virginia [Mr. Montacur], did so in the interest of 
some people who would have income from such securities. If he 
did, he bad a motive different from mine and, I am sure, con- 
trary to that of the gentleman who offered the amendment. 
I would like to ask my friend from Pennsylvania, for whom I 
have high personal regard, whether he really believes that 
Members who voted yesterday against the right of the Federal 
*Government to tax the obligations of the State did so because of 
interest in the personal welfare of the investors? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not impugn the motive of 
any Member who yoted for “State rights” yesterday, but I 
suggest that it was a little inconsistent for gentlemen to stand 
so firm for State rights then, when we were touching the 
pocketbooks of the investors, who were not so firm when we 
were passing laws giving extraordinary powers to the Food 
Administrator and the Fuel Administration. Then we were 
inclined to forget about the Constitution. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(10 (a) In the case of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance for 
actual reduction in flow and production to be ascertained not by the 
flush fow but by the settled production or regular flow; (b) in the case 
of mines a reasonable allowance for depletion; (e) in the case of mines, 
oil and gas wells, a reasonable allowance for reciation of improve- 
ments; such reasonable allowance in all the above cases to be made 
according to the peculiar conditions in each case and under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary. In the case of leases the deductions allo by this 

graph shall be equitably sper tienes between the lessor and lessee. 
n the case of a nonresident alien individual deductions under this para- 
graph shall be allowed only as to property within the United States. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
pass over this paragraph and return to it later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the paragraph just read may be passed over, 
to be returned to later. Is there objection? 

There was no 9bjection. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


allowed only as to cuntributions or gifts made to domestic corporations, 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I. offer the following 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BANKHEAD: Page 16, line 16, after the co 
insert “or to the special fund for vocational rehabilitation authori: 
by section 7 of the vocational rehabilitation act 
line 24, after the word insert 


corporations,” 
vocational rehabilitation “uy 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I understand this proposed 
amendment meets with the views of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The committee considered the substance of 
the amendment, and think that it ought to go in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was considered and to. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 11, after the word “ made,” insert the words “or by 
individuals, partnerships, or corporations.” 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. If the gentleman will pardon me, 
that amendment really belongs on the corporation side of the 
bill, which we will reach a little later. This is on the indi- 
vidual side. í 

Mr. ROBBINS. The purpose is to allow the same credit for 
charitable gifts made by corporations as those made by in- 
dividuals, i t 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. These are allowances for the in- 
dividual. On the corporation side of the income tax, which we 
will reaeh presently, are similar provisions for corporations, 
to which this would be a proper amendment if the gentleman 
wants to offer it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am not particular where it comes in, but it 
seems to me it is a very important amendment to be in the bill, 
because you are going to dry up the charities if you do not allow 
credit to corporations as well as to individuals. 

Mr. LONGWORTH., If- the gentleman will pardon me, I think 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessee is right, the 
amendment ought to be on pages 18 and 19 in the list of deduc- 


tions; and I suggest to the gentleman that he wait until we 
reach that part of the bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Very well, Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw it 
and offer it later. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the pro forma amend- 
ment for the purpose of asking a question. This limits donations 
for the purposes mentioned in (11) to 15 per cent of the income 
of the donor. Is that right? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. How broad is this— 

Religio charitable, scientific or educa rposes, 
craks cpg cruelty to children or eee ni cleat ng 
That would cover any organization such as hospitals? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. It would cover any corporate or- 
ganization for the purposes set out in these lines, 

Mr. CANNON, My recollection is that the present law covers 
hospitals not organized for profit. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. On the corporations side, I would 
say again that the gentleman will find the exemptions and ex- 
ceptions that relate especially to corporations, We are dealing 
now only with allowance to individuals in computing their net 
incomes. 

Mr. GARNER. These are deductions to individuals. 

Mr. KREIDER. That is all right, but the gentleman is talking 
about a hospital that may not be organized. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman will find the answer to that 
question in lines 14 and 15— 

No part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any pri- 
vate 8 older or individual. 

If the hospital or school is of such character that there are 
private stockholders, it would not be within the list of purely 
charitable organizations. 

Mr. CANNON. Take the Red Cross, for instance, or the 
Y. M. C. A., or the Knights of Columbus, in war work. 

Mr. BORLAND. They would undoubtedly be included under 
that list, but a hospital which charged its patients and dis- 
tributed the dividends or profits would, of course, be excluded 
by this language. The same would be true of a school that 
distributed dividends, 

Mr. CANNON. How about charities? In all of our cities, 
or substantially all, there are funds raised for charity to be 
dispensed by a board that operates without profit. Would that 
be deductible? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. No. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will find the definition of 
“corporations” on page 1 of the bill to include associations, 
joint-stock companies, and insurance companies, as well as pri- 
vate corporations, The term “corporation” embraces any kind 
of an association to which an individual makes a donation. 

Mr. BORLAND. I take it that the word“ corporation“ would 
include an organization which had a legal entity. It would not 
include an association in the ordinary sense—a club or a society. 

Mr. CANNON, Is there a subsequent section where you can 
make deductions? Take it in the city of Kansas City—and [ 
have no doubt it is so in one city of Kansas—I have no doubt 
that there are many thousands of dollars raised and 
by a board that is not operated for profit. 

Mr. HELM. Such as the Salvation Army? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. We have a board of public welfare which 
is condutted by men who serve without pay. They are ap- 
pointed by public authorities. They do collect quite a fund. 

Mr: CANNON. Are they incorporated? \ 

Mr. BORLAND. No. | 

Mr. CANNON. Are they included. 

Mr. GARNER. They would be if they are an association of 
people. It makes no difference whether they are incorporated, 
if they are an association of people. Let the gentleman turn 
to the definition of corporation“ on page 1 of the bill which I 
just read. What is an association? It is a number of people 
who are associated together. 

Mr. CANNON, The gentleman is sure that would change it. 

Mr. GARNER. We undertake to do it in the definition here. 

Mr. BORLAND. The word “corporation” ordinarily means 
a legal entity. r 

Mr. GARNER. I know, but we have changed it. We have 
undertaken to determine what a corporation is by stating spe- 
cifically what it includes, and we say that it includes an associa- 
tion.. Now, if you want to go to the dictionary and find out the 
definition of association, well and good. I think it means a num- 
ber of people, whether organized under law or voluntarily. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


(d) Premiums paid on any life insurance policy covering the life of 
any officer or employee, or of any person financially interested in any 
trade or business carried on by the taxpayer, when the taxpayer or 
anyone financially interested in such trade or business is a beneficiary 
under such policy. 


Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Tennessee 
a question. Suppose, as is a common practice in business, that 
a firm places insurance upon individual members of the firm 
for the benefit of the firm. According to this, such premiums 
paid for insurance would not be deducted as expense items. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That is true. 

Mr. KREIDER. That being the case, in the event the insured 
dies, or if the policy is a 10, 15, or 20 year term policy and 
expires and the insurance money comes in, should that then be 
considered as income? It would seem to me it would hardly be 
just to allow premiums to be charged as expense items and 
then, when the policy becomes due and payable and is paid, to 
include that amount as income. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Of course, in any kind of insurance 
investment the profits are the amount received back from the 
investment in excess of the amount paid in. That would be 
true of an annuity or any other insurance investment in the 
general sense. This provision, as was stated yesterday, was 
inserted last year in the Senate on account of the complaint 
which the Treasury officials made, to the effect that large stock- 
holders of corporations were utilizing the corporations to take 
over and handle their insurance for them and in that way 
evade a measurable portion not only of their income tax but 
ultimately of their estate tax. 

Mr. KREIDER. If the gentleman will permit, there may be 
abuse of the practice, but the point I want to make clear is 
this: There are many firms in business that have perhaps one 
valuable man or more than one who are essential to the busi- 
ness. This firm is perhaps a heavy borrower of money, and in 
order to negotiate their paper on the market and to secure large 
loans from banks they find it advisable and profitable to take 
out insurance policies upon these particular men, and they so 
notify the banks or their creditors that in case the individual 
who is responsible for the successful carrying on of the business 
should die the insurance becomes due and payable, and there 
will be cash to liquidate the debts; and, as such, it becomes an 
asset to the business, and the premiums are an expense item 
just as much as fire insurance premiums are. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman as to 
the existence of that business practice, but the gentleman will 
remember that even if that firm should in this case pay their 
income tax, it will not materially interfere with that phase of 
their business. It will not amount to enough. 

We have talked a great deal here about exempting profits 
used in business and some of us have almost reached the con- 
clusion that where any firm desires to use the amount of 
profits in business they ought to be exempted, but if we follow 
that doctrine to its utmost limit we would not have any profits 
to tax in the country. This is not really burdensome from the 
standpoint of the smaller business concerns who are in the 
habit of engaging in this practice, 

Mr. KREIDER. My only point is this, that if it is not 
allowed as an expense of the firm, then if the policy becomes 
due, its income should not be considered as profit on the busi- 


ness, 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. We tax the difference between the 
premium and the total proceeds. 

Mr. KREIDER. I do not see it provided for in this bill. 
| Mr. HULL of Tennessee, That is the method of computation. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(c) In the case of a single person, a personal exemption of $1,000, 
or in the case of the head of a family or a married person living with 
husband or wife, a personal 8 of $2,000. A husband and wife 
living together shall receive but one 5 exemption of $2,000 
against their aggregate net income; and in case ay make rate 
returns, the personal exemption of $2,000 may be taken by either or 
divided between them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I rise to inquire whether the Treasury Department 
has by regulation given any construction to the phrase head 
of a family.” I notice in the bill in a subsequent section you 
distinguish between a single person and a married person, but 
do not include the phrase “head of a family,“ which is part of 
this subsection. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Of course, the phrase “head of a 
family ” is fairly well understood under our existing laws. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In Wisconsin, for instance, the head of a 
family is considered a person who may be a bachelor who is 
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supporting a mother or other dependent persons, and I wanted 
to know whether the National Government has given any con- 
struction to this phrase. 1 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. This is the Treasury regulation: 

For this purpose the head of a family is held to be a n who 
actually supports and maintains one or more individuals who are 
closely connected with him by blood relationship, relationship by 
marriage, or by adoption, and whose right to exercise family control 
and provide for those dependent individuals is based on some moral or 
legal obligation, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has furnished the informa- 
tion, and I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(e) In the case of a nonresident alien individual who is a citizen or 
subject of a country which imposes an income tax, the credits allowed 
in subdivisions (e) and (d) sball be allowed only if such country allows 
a ret credit to citizens of the United States not residing in such 
coun . 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman in reference to this 
paragraph what is the construction to be placed upon the 
phrase, “if such country allows a similar credit to citizens of 
the United States not residing in such country ”? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That adopts the policy that is in 
quite a number of tax laws of the other countries. It proposes a 
reciprocal administration by this Government, which is now 
practiced by those Governments, that any other country willing 
to give a statutory exemption within this range to American 
citizens residing there, the foreign citizens residing here will 
have a like benefit. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, of course, I appreciate that it may not 
mean the same amount, but it means the same character of 
exemption? i 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. h 

Mr. WALSH. Well, is not subparagraph (e) changing exist- 
ing law somewhat? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. There is virtually no change in 
that paragraph. . 

Mr. WALSH. Under existing law is there but one personal 
exemption of $2,000 permitted against the aggregate return? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That is all. 

Mr. WALSH. And the foreign country must have a similar 
exemption to that before the United States nonresident aliens 
can get that in this country? r 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That is substantially it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, I will. `N 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
whether the phrase “ head of a family” is new phraseology in 
subsection (e)? 

5750 HULL of Tennessee. No; that was inserted in the net of 

16. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that was new 
language. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(d) The net income of the partnershi 
manner and on the same basis as 
the deduction pona in paragrap. 
214 shall not allowed. ; 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, line 9, after the figures 212,“ strike out the balance of 
the paragraph. , 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask the attention of the 
gentleman in charge of the bill to this amendment. It pro- 
poses to relieve partnerships from this tax to the extent of 15 
per cent of gifts they make to charitable purposes and to place 
them on the same basis that is now allowed under this bill to 
individuals. I propose when we reach page 39, at the end of 
paragraph 9, to insert a provision relieving corporations to the 
same extent as to gifts they make to charitable purposes. Now, 
the whole purpose of this amendment is simply that and nothing 
more. I think it is manifestly unfair, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, that corporations who contribute to the Red Cross, Y. M. 
©. A., K. of C., and H. A., and the local charities in connection 
with this war, whether church or State, should not be allowed 
the same exemption at the end of the year when they make up 
their income-tax report that individuals are allowed. Now, 
take my own district—and I know about that and we all know, 
more about our own districts than we do about the country at 
large, and we illustrate what we mean from our own experi- 
ence. The coal corporations of western Pennsylvania, when the 


` 


i 
$ 
shall be computed in the same 


rovided in section 212, except that 
(11) of subdivision (a) of section 
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drive was made for the first Red Cross $100,000,000 fund, were 
the largest contributors to that fund. I have in my district a 
half dozen corporations which gave $25,000, each voluntarily, to 
make up the quota which was assigned to the respective coun- 
ties in which they exist. Every drive that has been made dur- 
ing this war the coal companies, coke companies, and manu- 
facturing companies have contributed liberally out of their 
funds for that purpose, and so have the banks, so has every 
corporate interest throughout western Pennsylvania, and 
throughout the State, for that matter, Now, the individual, un- 
der section 11, paragraph 214, is allowed a certain credit up to 
15 per cent, I believe, of the contributions made. Now, why 
is it wrong to allow a similar deduction—and that is all that 
this amendment proposes—as to partnerships (and later on I 
shall offer a similar amendment as to corporations) which are so 
charitably disposed, because corporations and partnerships are 
simply an aggregate of men who own the corporation and the 
funds they contribute? It is a contribution “en masse” what 
they might fail to contribute if acting separately. 

And if we are not going to encourage these contributions we 
are going to dry up sources of charitable funds that are now 
open to these beneficent objects and stop a source for money 
that will not be available unless we encourage the continuance 
of this practice. It is most laudable; it is most liberal; it is 
most just; but if we refuse to treat them in the same way 
as individuals are in making like contributions, I submit to 
the gentlemen of this committee that we are going to stop this 
source of contribution. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does not the gentleman recall that the 
Congress passed an act permitting national banks to contribute 
to the Red Cross? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do, and believe it to be a proper corollary 
to that act that we now allow them to have credit on their 
income-tax payments to the extent of 15 per cent of those 
contributions. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am inclined to think the gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I think it is a proper law now to enact to 
complete the plan already open for charity funds from that 
source. 

Mr. HAWLEY. A partnership as such pays no normal tax 
and no surtax. The moneys earned by the partnership are to 
be distributed to the members of the partnership, and then 
each member pays his normal tax and his surtax; and gifts to 
charity will be divided among the members, and each one will 
have credit for his proportionate share of the gift. Partner- 
ships, as such, will not make the contributions. These will be 
made by the partners severally. 

Mr. ROBBINS. But the partners do pay an excess-profits tax 
if there is any excess profit. 

Mr. HAWLEY. A partnership as such pays no excess-profits 
tax. The excess-profits tax is paid by corporations only under 
this bill. The normal tax and the surtax are to be paid only by 
the members of the partnership after the earnings have been 
distributed, and they will pay as individuals. 

Mr. ROBBINS. An income tax. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No tax at all. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It ought to be allowed, because if given 
the partnership it depletes money due the partners. j 

Mr. HAWLEY. It pays no income tax—neither the normal 
tax nor the surtax. 

Mr. ROBBINS. This amendment would not alter the propo- 
sition. This amendment strikes it out so far as it applies to 
partnerships. 

Mr. HAWLEY, As I understood the gentleman, he desired 
that partnerships be credited with gifts made to charity. There 
is no necessity for so doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I ask unanimous consent for one minute, in 
order to answer the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I simply strike out, on page 21, after the 
figures, lines 9 and 10, and the word “ allowed,” in line 11. It 
strikes out what you propose to impose on partnerships, so far 
as gifts are concerned, under that paragraph. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman’s intention was adopted, 
would it not be possible for partners to get credit for 30 per 
cent instead of 15 per cent? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No; it would not, because individuals are 
taxed under another paragraph altogether. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But a partnership, not a corporation. 


Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Rogers] yield for one question? As I understand the gentle- 
man's contention—and I entirely agree with him, if I under- 
stand it correctly—whatever contribution the partnership 
makes—for instance, to the Red Cross or the Young Men's 
Christian Association—is counted in as income, and although 
the individual partner would never receive any of it at all, 
because it already would have been donated, yet he would 
have to pay taxes on it, because it is a part of the undis- 
tributed gain? 

Mr. ROBBINS. And ought to be relieved from that. And 
that is exactly what this amendment does by striking out that 
provision. It introduces no new provision in the law, and re- 
lieves them to the amount of 15 per cent of such charitable 
gifts, which is the same credit given to individuals for donations 
made to charitable objects. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The income-tax law only defines 
two taxable entities, the individual and the corporation. It 
prescribes systems of deductions for those two business entities 
in computing their income for taxation. Now, partnerships not 
being as a taxable entity under the law in any of 
these provisions for the purpose of taxation, I take it the House 
is not desirous of creating a taxable entity of a partnership for 
the sole purpose of a tax exemption. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not a fact that under this amendment the 
partnership in determining its gains for the year wotld include 
money that It had already paid out for charitable purposes, and 
that the individual partner, when he goes to make his indi- 
vidual return, would have to include in those gains, for the pur- 
pose of taxation, money that had been contributed to those 
charitable purposes and would pay, notwithstanding they had 
no chance in the world to receive anything from that source? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I was in the act of saying that in- 
dividuals have preferred to be taxed individually rather than 
through the partnership with which they may be connected, 
Now, the law gives to the individual the fullest rights and lati- 
tude with respect to any rightful allowances or deductions in 
computing individual net incomes, The individual has handled 
all his rights and secured them, whether they arose in connection 
with the operation of his partnership or in connection with his 
own individual affairs. He preferred, I say, to handle those 
matters individually rather than to inject them into a partner- 
ship situation which the income-tax law does not recognize. 
And it is not contemplated that you shall go beyond the well- 
understood methods prescribed for an individual to compute his 
net income and take up a partnership situation and thereby very 
much confuse the plain methods of computing individual net in- 
come. It is an easy matter for an individual who owns a part 
of the partnership, unless he wants to advertise his partnership, 
for him to put the money in or take it out whenever he wants to 
devote it to any charitable or other purpose, just as all such in- 
dividual partners do with respect to any and every kind of 
transaction they see fit to engage in. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is not this an undue encouragement by legis- 
lation to invite a partnership to go beyond the purpose of an 
organization which is purely business, and not eleemosynary 
or charitable, but organized by two or more persons to do a 
particular line of business? And, if charity is exercised, it 
should be exercised after the division of this business, which 
is contemplated by the law, after the earnings have been made; 
and it would be stepping outside of our proper jurisdiction to 
endow a partnership with the power of making these charitable 
donations and then getting special credit for them, because that 
is no part of a partnership’s ordinary business. It should be, 
as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] suggests, re- 
manded to the individual, letting the individual make his 
donation, whatever it is, and get his credit for it, not only, 
from the institution but by the Government, which will release 
taxation if that is done. I think that exception should be 
made, and it should not be broadened. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman is correct. This 
tax law makes the individual, as far as it can, the unit of taxa- 
tion. It does not undertake to put a surtax on corporations, 
but concentrates in the individual as much as possible all 
income from every source for the purpose of levying the higher 
rates. The citizen, as I conceive it, owes alike the double duty. 
of paying taxes on his income and also making contributions 
to charitable purposes, especially in time of war. 

I have noticed, and I have noticed it often, that persons are 
constantly coming here and asking for exemptions for every 
little item they happen to contribute to some charitable or like 
purpose. The truth is, under the operation of this law, car- 
rying rates from 4 per cent up to 77 per cent, the man with 
the large income, which subjects him to a rate of 50 per cent, 
for instance, can contribute $10,000 or $100,000 to some chari- 
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table object and publish to the country the statement that he 
contributed such amount himself for that charitable purpose 
when in fact he did not do so. The Government contributed 50 
per cent of it, and he took credit for it. 

That rule applies all up and down the scale of income-tax 
legislation. Citizens all over the country ought to be willing 
to pay taxes on their total net income and then, apart from 
that, make such patriotic contributions to the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C. A., and other charitable purposes as their sense of 
duty suggests. They ought to be content to make them with- 
out coming back here to the Government and demanding ex- 
emption from their just share of taxes, which is a wholly 
different duty, a wholly different burden. I mention that, 
because the gentleman brought up the matter, as my own indi- 
vidual view. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last two words, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I can not subscribe to the 
principle advocated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ronntxs!] in asking to give exemptiou from taxation to con- 
tributions of a partnership or of a corporation for some 
charitable purpose, We have before us a question of principle 
as to whether we should recognize the right of directors of 
corporations to parcel out the money, the property of other 
stockholders, for charitable or humanitarian purposes without 
express authorization. This bill allows a certain deduction to 
individuals amounting to 15 per cent of their net income, for 
contributions to charitable associations, but it does not recog- 
nize the principle that we shall encourage directors of large cor- 
porations to divert their earnings from the tax on excess profits 
or war profits, so that they will not be charged with the high 
taxes which this bill carries, by diverting those earnings for 
even such worthy purposes as the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., 
or the Knights of Columbus. 

We all know that it is foreign to the purpose or object of a 
corporation to divert the moneys of the corporation to such 
purposes, no matter how commendable they may be. Well 
might the directors of a corporation say, We have contributed 
to the Red Cross, to the X. M. C. A., and to the Knights of 
Columbus funds,” when in fact they would be appropriating the 
property of others, and at the same time taking away from the 
Government the excess-profits tax which the Government needs 
in these times. 

Under this bill we are appropriating 80 per cent of the earn- 
ings of corporations as a war-profits tax, and yet by grant- 
ing this exemption we are putting a premium on the diversion 
of these funds to escape this tax by allowing them to be diverted 
by the board of directors for such humanitarian purposes as 
the Red Cross. We are in no wise dissuading the individual 
from contributing to the Red Cross or to any of these other 
humanitarian purposes, but we are preventing the corporations 
from diverting their funds and getting the benefit from that 
diversion of funds which belong to the individual stockholders, 
and to that extent relieving themselves of the duty they owe 
to contribute individually to these worthy institutions. 

I am not in favor of that kind of charity camouflage. I be- 
lieve the individual should contribute out of his own funds to 
these various purposes, the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and the 

ghts of Columbus, and not appropriate the funds of other 
stockholders who may perhaps contribute out of their individual 
earnings where the directors of these corporations are not con- 
tributing more than to the extent of the holdings they may have. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not recall whether or not the gentleman 
was among those who voted for the bill to permit the national 

ks to make contributions to the Red Cross. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no hesitation in saying that I voted 
against it on principle, not that I was not in favor of the Red 
‘Cross being subscribed to. As a matter of fact, the fund was 
wversubscribed at the time the resolution was considered in the 
House. I was opposed to the principle of allowing bank direc- 
tors in charge of the funds of stockholders in their fiduciary 
capacity to divert those funds without the consent of the stock- 
holders. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman will agree with me that it is 
‘better for a national bank under the restrictions imposed by law 
to divert some of its capital to charity than it is to allow indi- 
viduals to devote part of their capital to charity and then receive 
exemptions for it. I admit it is a serious subject. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I certainly believe that to permit direc- 


tors to so contribute would be a violation of their trust. An 


exemption should not be granted to a corporation for charitable 
contributions as a method of tax dodging. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK. It is the difference between the corporation 
and the partnership. Under the general law in every partner- 
ship each partner must pay his income tax, whether the gains 
are distributed or not, and it amounts to this: That whatever 
charitable contributions the partnership makes, the partner has 
to pay it, because they are undistributed profits. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The bill is not framed on the idea of tax- 
ing the partnership as an entity. 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If this bill recognized that principle, then 
it would have to follow logically that you should exempt the 
partnership from the payment of taxes on those funds donated 
for humanitarian purposes if you would grant corporations the 
same privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended two minutes, Is 
there objection? À 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You would have to allow that same privi- 
lege to corporations if they would contribute. Now, here is a 
partnership whose profits are to be assigned to individual part- 
ners as partners, and they are to pay the tax as individuals, 
How dificult of calculation would it be as a bookkeeping proc- 
ess if the partnership should contribute to the fund as a part- 
nership per se, and then, when the individual came along to 
make his return, he would have to go to the books to ascertain 
how much of the funds had been contributed to this humani- 
tarian and worthy purpose. The gentleman can see how great 
a difficulty would confront the individual partner in making up 
his individual return under those circumstances. 

Mr. BLACK. If the partnership goes ahead and does it as a 
partnership, it will have no right to deduct it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am opposed to the principle of allowing 
an entity, whether a partnership or corporation, to donate the 
property of others for a cause, no matter how worthy, but I 
favor the principle of permitting the individual to donate the 
property out of his own belongings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

c) In 
ede beieg T 
shall be paid by the fiduciary. In such cases the estate or trust shall, 


for the purpose of the normal tax, be allowed the same credits as are 
allowed to single persons under section 216. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This section, giving the fiduciary the right to make the 
return of income, and providing that the net income of the 
estate or trust shall be computed in the same manner and on 
the same basis as provided in section 216, in effect gives the 
trustee the right to deduct gifts for charity, where it denies 
that right to partnership. It does seem to me that if a partner- 
ship, which is controlled by two or more active partners who 
can say what its policy shall be and who are handling their 
own funds, is forbidden to make gifts to charity and to deduct 
them, it seems rather a strange thing that a fiduciary handling 
the money of somebody else is permitted to do the same thing. 
Yet there does not seem to be any provision there excluding 
the fiduciary from deducting gifts for charity, because he may 
make all the deductions provided in section 216. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Is the gentleman quite accurate 
in the statement that the law prevents a partnership from 
making contributions te charity? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I would not put it in that particular 
form—that it prevents a partnership making gifts to charity— 
but it says that in computing the net income of the partnership 
gifts to charity shall not be deducted. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is only for the purposes 
of taxation. 

Mr. BORLAND. For the purposes of taxation. In. other 
words, if a partnership makes a contribution to charity as a 
partnership, it must still include in its net income the sum 
which it has actually paid out for that purpose. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is still included as a part of its income, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. 
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Mr. BORLAND. And it is charged against the individual part- 
ners as though it were income on hand. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. Now, there is 
nothing about this law, if I have read it accurately, that au- 
thorizes a fiduciary, in violation of the laws of the State or of the 
Federal Government, to make contributions. In other words, 
is it not true that a fiduciary would be controlled by the laws of 
his State or whatever authority had control over it? 

Mr. BORLAND. Undoubtedly; but suppose the fiduciary did 
make the contributions and undertook to deduct them in accord- 
ance with section 212; it would not lie in the mouth of the col- 
lector of internal revenue to say whether he had the right to 
do so or not. The collector of internal revenue would be bound 
by the fact that he had done it. He might have legal au- 
thority to do it and he might not; but if he did it, it would have 
to be deducted. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it not contemplated here that a part of the 
duty of the fiduciary is to administer the estate? And usually 
is there not a clause or a provision for charitable contributions, 
and does not this contemplate the direct charitable contribu- 
tions that are named in the duty of the fiduciary as set out in the 
trust deed or trust document? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know that I comprehend the gentle- 
man’s question exactly. 

Mr. SLOAN, This refers to such charitable donations as have 
been made under the terms of the trust. For instance, an 
estate consisting of personalty or realty, or the two combined, 
is placed in the hands of a fiduciary, and he simply carries out 
the terms of the trust, under which a part of the income of the 
estate, or in a great many instances nearly all of it, is to be 
devoted to charitable purposes, to be given at intervals, or all 
at the end of the settlement of the estate, or under a thousand 
different conceivable conditions. I think this simply relates 
to the thing that he is definitely authorized to do. It does not 
charge him with the duty of contributing, neither does it sanc- 
tion any contribution that he may make, not directly set out in 
the deed of trust or the document of trust, whatever it may be. 

Mr. BORLAND. If I understand the gentleman’s question 
correctly, I think it illustrates a still further vice of this pro- 
vision. If the gentleman believes that a fiduciary under the 
terms of his deed of trust is required to pay out so much money 
to charity and then is permitted to take a deduction from the 
net income of the estate to cover those payments required by 
the deed of trust, I think that is a still greater evil that I had 
not called attention to, because the object of the law ought to be 
to tax the income of the trust as income, before it is distributed 
under the trust instrument; and if he is required to pay it out, 
either to an individual or to a charity in pursuance of his trust 
powers, he ought still to be taxed on the income of the trust, 
as it comes into his hands before he pays it out for any purpose. 
When he pays it out he does so in the discharge of his duty as 
fiduciary. He is doing that in pursuance of the trust and not as 
a voluntary act of charity on his own part. So I was talking 
about a totally different thing than was the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended two minutes for the purpose of asking a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the gentleman's objection, 
it is that we are granting to the fiduciary agent deductions for 
contributions for humanitarian purposes and denying them to 
the partnership. 

Mr. BORLAND. I did not put it in that form. I said no 
restrictions are put on the fiduciary, because he is controlled by 
local law, and we can not grant him any powers that he has 
not got. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not find in the bill any reeognition of 
the right of a trustee to deduct for any contribution such as the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., or the K. C. fund. I wish the gentle- 
man would direct my attention to such authorization. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is probably right; it says it 
shall be computed on the same basis as section 212. I had in 
mind section 214. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume, then, that the gentleman finds 
that his argument lacks the foundation which he thought it had. 
Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I was proceeding on a false ground. 

4 The Clerk read as follows: 


(c) The credits allowed {n subdivisions (a) and (b) shall be allowed 
only if the taxpayer furnishes evidence satisfactory to the commissioner 
showing the amount of income received from sources within such for- 
eign country, Porto Rico, or the Philippine Islands, as the case may be, 
and all other information necessary for the computation of such credits. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to line 22, page 26, for the purpose of offering 
a clerical amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to return to line 22, page 26, for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. Is there objection? f 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2 “ ” 
San f 8 ay Saeko ouk the word “received” and in lien thereof 
The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. ' 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL RETURNS, 2) 


Sec. 223. That every person having a net income for the taxable year 
of $1,000 or over if single or if married and not living with husband 
or wife, or of $2,000 or over if married and living with husband or wife, 
shall make under oath a return stating specifically the items of his gross 
income and the deductions and credits allowed by this title. If a hus- 
band and wife living together have an aggregate net income of $2,000 
or over, each shall make such a return unless the income of each is 
included in a single joint return. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out thetast 
word. It was this provision to which I referred when I was 
directing attention of the gentleman in charge of the bill where 
the phrase head of the family“ is found in section 216, sub- 
section “ec.” This section is predicated on the idea of two 
classes, single and married. It does not recognize the class 
referred to in section 216, the head of a family, a single person 
having persons dependent on him. Is that an oversight, or is it 
the purpose to compel all single persons, although they may be 
heads of families, to make a return if their income is $1,000 
and over? i 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. It is made comprehensive in that 
way so that the Treasury Department can determine what the 
facts really are. They make the return for the determination 
of the Treasury Department. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. f 

The Clerk read as follows: Fé 


TAX ON CORPORATIONS. i 


Sec. 230. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each 
taxable year upon the net income of every corporation a tax as follows: 
Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the 
following amendment, ‘ 
The Clerk read as follows: } 
Page 31, line 17, after the word That,” insert in lieu of the taxes 
im by section 10 of revenue act of 1916, as amended by the 
revenue act of 1917, and by section 4 of the revenue act of 1917 anda 
comma. 
Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, that is to cover the 
corporation side, which is already covered on the individual side. 
The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. A 
The amendment was agreed to. ja 
Mr. ROBBINS. Why do they make the returns to Baltimore, 
Md., instead of Washington? 
Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The office is in Baltimore for this 
collection district. 4 
The Clerk read as follows: ' 


(a) In the case of a domestic corporation 18 per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 236: 
Provided, That the rate shall be 12 per cent upon so much cf this amount 
as does not exceed the sum of (1) the amount of dividends pag durin 
the taxable year, plus (2) the amount paid during the taxable za o 
of earnings or profits in discharge of bonds and other interest-bearing 
obligations outstanding prior to the beginning of the taxable year; and. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 32, line 3, after the word year“ and before the semicolon, in- 
sert a comma and the following: “plus (3) the amount paid during 
the taxable year in the purchase of obligations of the United States 
issued after September 1, 1918.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman please 
explain the amendment? Some explanation should be made, 
because it has a very far-reaching effect. 

Mr. GARNER. If they use this money for the purpose of 
buying United States bonds, they pay 12 per cent: if they do 
not use it for that purpose, or if they use it t any other 
purpose in the bill, they pay 18 per cent. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes; this makes the tax limit 12 
per cent, with respect to this class of income. À 

Mr. MERRITT. It is a provision in the present law. 3 

Mr. GARNER. It is an encouragement to buy bonds. If you 
buy bonds, it will be 12 per cent, and if you keep it in the 
Treasury, it will be 18 per cent. I understand that all corpora- 
tions are to have a deduction for liberty bonds, 


1918. 
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Mr. HULL of Tennessee. A corporation which invests its 
profits in liberty bonds will be able to take advantage of the 12 
per cent rate. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This is treated the same way as the 
amount distributed in dividends? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The tax of 12 per cent is limited to the 
amount that is purchased by the corporation during the tax- 
able year? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes; and the amount distributed 
as dividends, of course. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This has nothing to do with dividends. If 
a corporation invests some òf its profits in Government bonds 
during the taxable year, it is to be charged only 12 per cent 
on that amount rather than 18 per cent. 
| Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because that is a part of the profits and 
it is given a preferential consideration. 

Mr. KREIDER. It may not be a part of the profits. This is 
an investment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, I understand that, as far as prior 
purchases of Government bonds by corporations are concerned, 
they do not get any preferential consideration at all? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. No. 

Mx. STAFFORD. The corporation is taxed under the same 
rates, regardless of whether profits are distributed as dividends 
or invested in Government bonds? 

} Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is the intention that all purchases of 
bonds issued after September 1 of this year shall be given pref- 
erential consideration. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

! Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. Mr. Chairman, has the amend- 
ment been voted upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not been voted upon. 

| Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. KREIDER. I thought I understood this until I asked a 
question, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] shook 
his head as though I was wrong. I want to know whether I 
am right or wrong. If a corporation buys $100,000 worth of 
Government bonds and includes those bonds in its assets, is that 
not a legitimate investment? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman is perhaps thinking 
of the excess-profits provision. 

Mr. KREIDER. No; I am thinking of this. I want to know 
‘whether the $10,000 or the $50,000 or the $100,000 worth of Gov- 
ernment bonds which may be purchased by a corporation are 
considered an investment on which a 12 per cent tax or an 18 
per cent tax must be paid? 

ı Mr. GARNER. It has nothing to do with this. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The corporation may invest what- 
ever amount it may see fit to invest of its profits during the tax- 
able year in liberty bonds, as defined in the amendment, and on 
the amount of profits so expended it shall be required to pay 
only a tax of 12 per cent and not 18 per cent. 

Mr. KREIDER. The gentleman presumes that the bonds 
were purchased out of profits. I presume that pressure has 
been brought to bear upon the concern so that they have bor- 
rowed the money and have bought $50.000 worth of bonds to 
help the sale of liberty bonds. Assuming that a corporation 
has made a profit, it is taxed 18 per cent on that profit, which 
will be reduced to 12 per cent upon such moneys as are actually 
needed in the business, and I think the intent is that the firm 
should not carry an unnecessary or idle surplus. If the money 
is not needed in the business they are supposed to pay it out 
in dividends, so that it goes into the hands of the individual 
and then will be included in his individual income-tax return. 
I have in mind corporations that have made money, but that have 
also borrowed money, and have more borrowed money than 
they are able to pay during the year. I want to know whether 
any money they have invested in liberty bonds is taxed on an 
a per cent basis, or whether it is only taxed on a 12 per cent 

asis. ‘ 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. If a corporation has net earnings 
of $100,000 for the taxable year and buys $100,000 of liberty 
bonds, as provided in this amendment, the tax is 12 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time ef the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 


Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pago 82, line 3, after the word “ year,” insert the following: “ plus 
(3) the amount which is actually invested and employed in the business 
or is retained for employment in the reasonable requirements of the 
business, or is invested in obligations of the United States issued after 
September 1, 1918: Provided. That if the Secretary of the Treasury 
ascertains and finds that any portion of such amount so retained at any 
time for employment in the business is not so employed or is not reason- 
-y required in the business, an additional tax of 15 per cent shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid thereon.” 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. Hawrey] here has just called my atten- 
tion to the fact that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] made a very able argument a few days ago in behalf of 
this amendment which I am now offering. This amendment is 
practically what the law is at the present time. The present 
law allows a conservative corporation to set aside a certain 
amount of its undivided profits to take care of any of its future 
business requirements. Now the law as proposed puts a pre- 
mium upon bad business. Any good, conservative business 
organization or any bunch of directors—a good set of di- 
rectors—will always set a reasonable amount aside each year 
as a surplus or from among their undivided profits to take 
care of any emergency which might arise. Now, the provi- 
sion of this amendment which I am now offering allows the 
Secretary of the Treasury to take care of this matter, see 
that the corporation does not abuse it, and to see that if it is 
abused there is placed a large penalty upon the corporation 
and in addition to that a penalty of 15 per cent. Now, modern 
business methods require that they keep a certain amount on 
hand at all times of their undivided profits. I want to call 
your attention to a hypothetical case. Assume we have or- 
ganized a corporation at the beginning of the year 1918, say, 
January 1, 1918, say for $2,000,000. They start in to do busi- 
ness. Suppose they have charged off for depreciation and 
depletion and other deductions and after that they have a net 
income of $1,000,000. The prewar exemption of 10 per cent on 
capital invested was $200,000. The specific exemption would be 
allowed them of $3,000, making a total of $203,000, leaving 
$797,000 subject to a war tax of 80 per cent. This 80 per cent 
would amount to $637,600. Now, allowing the specific exemp- 
tion of $2,000 would make $639,600. That would leave subject 
to net income tax $360,400. Then take the income tax of 12 
per cent, $43,248. Now add those taxes together and you 
have $680,848, which would leave a balance after deducting 
from the million-dollar profit of $319,152. Now, suppose that 
is paid out as dividends. The corporate income subject to 
normal tax is $360,400. After paying $319,152 out as dividends 
would leave you a difference of $41,248. Now, the difference is 
taxable at an additional 6 per cent; this 6 per cent difference 
is $2,474. To what account can this additional tax of $2,474 
be charged? Now, suppose this company is a good, conservative 
company. They have $680,000 worth of taxes to pay. They 
have money on hand and desire to carry it over until the 
next year for the purpose of paying those taxes when they 
come to make payment in March. Now, you place a 6 per cent 
penalty upon the company for being conservative and being 
able to take care of their transaction. In other words, you 
charge them about $40,000 for being conservative. Now, that 
absolutely is not right; it is unjust, and there is no reason in 
the world why such a penalty should be placed upon a good, 
conservative corporation. Now, if they pay that out in divi- 
dends and the tax comes due in March, where are they going 
to get the money to pay it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. | 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two 
minutes more time. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman desires to proceed for two 
minutes additional. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. f 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Now, it will be necessary for 
this company to go and sell some of their assets, probably 
sacrifice them, in order to get the money to pay this $680,000 
I mentioned, and I sincerely hope this House will see the justice 
of this amendment and accept it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the vice of the gentle- 
man’s argument, like that of all gentlemen who have taken the 
same position, is that he assumes that this 6 per cent differential 
is a penalty. In other words, they argue that 12 per cent is the 
normal tax on corporations, and 18 per cent is a surtax, whereas 
precisely the contrary is true. The 18 per cent is the normal 
tax on all corporations and 12 per cent is the bonus for distri- 
bution. The committee has acted logically in this matter. 
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have tripled the normal tax on all individuals. We have raised 
it from 4 to 12 per cent. The present normal tax on corpora- 
tions of 6 per cent is treated in the same way as the income on 
individuals, and therefore the normal tax on corporations, un- 
der this law, is 18 per cent and not 12 per cent. I admit this 
is a new policy. So far as I know, there is no precedent for it 
in this country, but let me call your attention, gentlemen, to 
the way Great Britain treats corporations. There they have a 
80 per cent tax on all amounts undistributed. They impose a 
30 per cent normal tax on all profits undistributed and no tax 
whatever on the amount distributed in dividends. So there the 
bonus is much greater in favor of the distribution of profits as 
dividends than it is here. It has seemed to me that it is wise 
public policy to encourage a reasonable amount of distribution 
in dividends, particularly in war times, The temptation to very 
rich men who have their money in corporations and who control 
the directorate is to have all the money left in surplus and 
not distribute it, so that they will not have to pay any indi- 
vidual surtax. By this provision we are, I think, simply encour- 
aging the distribution. It does not force any distribution, but 
it encourages the distribution of a reasonable amount of the 
net profits of the corporation. Of course, any conservative cor- 
poration, with or without this provision, will keep a certain 
amount of their profits in surplus to provide for conditions 
which can not be anticipated. Now, we have gone pretty far 
to-day, we have gone pretty far since this bill was first intro- 
duced, in extending the exemption of the distribution of cor- 
porate profits. : 

We allow all that is distributed in the payment of outstanding 
debts to carry the lower limit of 12 per cent. We just a few 
moments ago adopted an amendment which allows a corpora- 
tion to pay tax at the lower rate on all of their profits that they 
may invest in liberty bonds. It seems to me, gentlemen, that 
this is not a harsh method of treating the corporations at all. 
It is simply subjecting them, as we do individuals, to the normal 
tax and virtually offering them a present for distributing their 
profits. It comes to them if they do one of three things, either 
distribute their profits among their stockholders, hold it to pay 
their debts, or buy the forthcoming issue of liberty bonds. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Suppose it is a small bank in 
the country. You know that at every meeting of the directors of 
the bank on the Ist of January they usually go over the paper 
and charge off the bad paper in that bank; now, if you compel 
them to distribute all of their profits on the last day of December 
what are they going to charge this paper to? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman imputes to me a knowl- 
edge which I lack, as I am not a director in any bank and have 
never been present at a directors’ meeting of a bank. But even 
if they have been unfortunate and have not sufficient profits to 
distribute in dividends they pay the normal tax, just as you and 
I will pay the normal tax on our incomes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(b) In the case of a foreign corporation 18 per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 286: 
Provided, That the rate shall be 12 per cent upon so much of this 
amount as does not exceed the sum of (1) the amount of dividends 
peg during the taxable year to citizens or residents of the United 

tates or to domestic corporations or partnerships, plus (2) the same 
proportion of the amount paid during the taxable year out of earnings 
or profits in discharge of bonds or other interest-bearing obligations 
outstanding at the beginning of the taxable year which the amount of 
gos income of the corporation from sources wi the United States 
rs to the amount of its gross income from all sources within and 
without the United States. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 32, line 16, after the word “States” 
and before the period, insert a comma and the following: “plus (3) 
the amount pers during the taxable year in the purchase of obligations 
of the United States issued after September 1, 1918.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The questicn was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

(4) Domestic building and loan associations and coo 
without capital stock organized and operated for mutu: 
without profit. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER: Page 33, line 4, after the 
word “associations,” strike out “and” and insert after the word 
“banks,” in line 5, the following: “ and cooperative-store socleties.“ 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amend- 
ment is to exempt from the corporation income tax cooperative- 
store societies that are organized for the sole purpose of enabling 
the members to obtain commodities at cost. 

There are two classes of these societies—one composed of or- 
ganizations of laboring men, often near large industrial plants, 
and the other composed of students attending many of the uni- 
versities and colleges of the country. In both cases the object 
is to enable persons of limited means to purchase the things they 
need at cost. 

Now, I have offered this amendment at this particular place 
in the bill so that by no possibility can organizations that call 
themselves cooperative stores and are really money-making in- 
stitutions obtain the benefit of the exemption, because, if the 
members of the committee will notice the form of the amend- 
ment, the cooperative-store societies are subject to precisely 
the same limitations as cooperative banks and building and loan 
associations. They must be “without capital stock, operated 
and organized for mutual purposes, and without profit.“ Now, 
these stores that I speak of are stores organized under what is 
known as the Rochdale” or “Tintag” system. This system 
originated in England more than half a century ago, the first 
society being known as the Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers. A few people get together, chip in a little capital, 
just enough to start the enterprise; and, of course, it being im- 
possible to charge for the commodities exactly what they cost, 
for the reason that the cost can not be ascertained in advance, 
a reasonable price is charged, and then, after all the expenses 
of management are paid, dividends are returned to the members 
of the society in accordance with the purchases made; in other 
words, a rebate is given to each member according to the amount 
that he has purchased. And the net result is that the member 
does get the commodity at the actual cost price. i 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. ' 

Mr. BORLAND. Do not these stores sell to nonmembers? f 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, in case they do, that can 
be easily regulated by a ruling of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. My idea is to limit the exemption entirely to stores that 
sell to the members and to the members only. 

Mr. BORLAND. Are there any such stores that sell only to 
members? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I think there are; but if there are not, 
they certainly can limit their sales to members if they desire to 
avail themselves of the exemption. It is easy for them to require 
a member to show his card before he can purchase. I do not 
think they ought to be exempt on profits they make from non- 
members. My object is to limit the exemption entirely to those 
societies which sell only to members and which therefore are 
“operated and organized for mutual purposes and without 

rofit.“ 
4 Mr. EMERSON. What constitutes a member? 

Mr. DALLINGER. The Harvard Cooperative Society, with 
which I used to be familiar, allowed any student to join upon the 
payment of a small annun! membership fee. In the case of 
stores carried on by labor unions I presume that any member of 
the union in good standing is eligible to membership. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? Í 

Mr. DALLINGER. I Will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
of these societies? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Not to the officers of the society. The 
board of directors, however, employ a business manager, who is 
paid a salary, just as in the case of cooperative restaurants down 
at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. There the employees 
employ a manager to manage the business for them, who buys 
the food and hires the necessary help. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Rochdale system, as I re- 
call it from old labor days, was purely a mutual system? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Purely. = 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And such a system, I presume, 
if carried out in that form of organization would be exempt under 
the existing law. 


tive banks 
purposes and 


Are salaries paid to the officers 
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Mr. DALLINGER. How? There is nothing in this bill refer- 
ring to cooperative stores, although there is such a provision later 
on with reference to mutual fire insurance companies, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Except such business as was 
done outside of the membership; and if business were done out- 
side of the membership the gentleman does not object to its being 
taxed, and it would be taxed under existing law. But so far as 
the mutual part of the business is concerned, I presume that 
would be exempt. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Then, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania can not have any objection to the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the amendment is 
superfluous. 

Mr. DALLINGER. The wording would be “ and cooperative 
store societies operated for mutual purposes and not for profit.” 
If there is already such a provision in the bill applying to co- 
operative stores, as well as to cooperative banks, I wish the 
gentleman would point it out. I certainly do not desire to add 
any superfiuous language to this very carefully drawn bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It seems to me that the amend- 
ment is not necessary, because if it is a mutual and cooperative 
business it would be exempt under these provisions, which are 
also the provisions of existing law; and if business is done apart 
from membership, that would be taxed, and the gentleman does 
not object to its being taxed, as I understand. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the feeling of 
my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] in view of 
the fact that he represents the city where Harvard is located 
and to which his amendment directly refers in connection with 
the cooperative store there conducted. There are stores similar 
to that in many of the educational institutions of the country, 
probably not as large as the one at Cambridge, but stores 
. where the students can secure at somewhat lower prices the 

articles needed by them in the course of their studies, and 
other things as well. But practically it is intended, as I re- 
call, to have an establishment where stationery, books, and the 
usual supplies for students can be obtained at a less price than 
if bought in a regular store. 

So far as the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is concerned, I think there would be very little 
opposition to it if limited to just that sort of a store. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. But it is possible to secure that sort of 
an amendment that would not open the door to all kinds of 
cooperative organizations. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why should we legislate for Harvard any 
more than for any place else? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I was coming to that point in opposing 
the amendment. As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] suggested in his inquiry, if other than members could 
secure the goods at the prices charged at these stores there 
would be no provision against anybody coming into these co- 
operative stores and purchasing goods at the prices charged to 
the members. It is absolutely impossible, Mr. Chairman, to ex- 
empt this form of a store and not open the door wide to all 
kinds of store organizations; and therefore the committee, after 

due consideration of the amendment this morning offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, which he presented to the 
committee in advance, were unanimous in their opposition to it, 
and hope that it will not be adopted. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman please point out how 
there can be any door opened, the way the amendment would 
read in that particular section? 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is no question but that the inten- 
tion of the gentleman from Cambridge was to limit it directly 
to college cooperative stores, but 

Mr. DALLINGER. No; Mr. Chairman 

Mr. TREADWAY. But it is impossible, Mr. Chairman, to 
secure that sort of an amendment that would hold, and not per- 
mit all kinds of cooperative organizations to secure the benefit 
of the exemption which he has in mind, directly applying to one 
kind of an organization. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr, DALLINGER, I want simply to state to my colleague 
from Massachusetts that this amendment of mine not only ap- 
plies to college cooperative stores but to all stores operated under 
the same system, operated simply and solely to enable the mem- 
bers to get the things they buy at cost. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. That is a very laudable desire; but, if 
carried to the extreme, where would there be any profit secured 
through retail sales? If the gentleman’s idea were carried out 
in full there would be no retail stores in the country other than 
those kept for members under the cooperative process, and any, 
form of revenue derived therefrom would be absolutely unse- 
cured, either by the Government or the stockholders in the store. 
It would be a cooperative Government, practically, if the gentle- 
man’s theory were carried to the full limit. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] that if he will limit his amend- 
ment to the Harvard Cooperative Society I will support it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is unnecessary to say that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] took that same position in the 
committee. If it were confined to Harvard, he would advocate it. 
Otherwise he would be opposed to it, and the committee was 
opposed to it. k 

Mr. MADDEN. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iillinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, we aré engaged in serious 
business, if I understand the situation, and I do not think we 
ought to be trifled with. I think amendments of this sort are 
intended to trifle with the serious situation that confronts the 
Government of the United States. There are many things in 
this bill that perhaps ought to be amended because there is 
merit in suggested amendments, but there is absolutely no merit 
in this amendment proposed by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. DALLINGER], and I can not sit idly by here and listen 
to that sort of an amendment and let it go without protesting 
against it. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I presume, of course, that the gentleman 
presented his amendment in good faith. But he should have had 
sufficient vision to realize that Harvard is not the only institu- 
tion in the United States, and that those who can attend Har- 
vard can afford to buy their food and their supplies, and that 
there are other people who are a god deal worse off than those 
who are permitted to attend Harvard who are compelled to pay, 
the tax and to pay the high prices that are charged for com- 
modities. 

If the gentleman from Massachusetts wants to offer a real 
amendment to the bill, let him offer it to some section that needs 
amending. But we are here to raise $8,000,000.000 and not to 
trifle with the public. I apprehend this bill will be passed with- 
out amendment, and the sooner it is passed the happier the 
American people will be, for they are waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to pay the taxes that are imposed upon them under this 
beneficent measure. Do not trifle with it any longer, but let us 
pass it and get it done, and do not offer amendments that are 
intended to be jocular, as the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts evidently is. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inform the 
gentleman from Illinois that the amendment which I have offered 
in good faith is not intended to be jocular and is not a trifling 
amendment, but is of vital importance to labor organizations 
dl over the country. I should like to ask the gentleman if he 
can give the House any reason whatever why the cooperative 
stores that some of the laboring men in his own district have 
established should not be exempt from the corporation tax just 
as much as the building and loan associations? I should like to 
have him answer that question. - 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, the gentleman is trying to play peanut 
politics, thinking he can get some votes from the students at 
Harvard by the introduction of an amendment like this. This 
is no place for politics and no time for politics. [Applause.] 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word simply to ask the chairman of the committee if he knows 
how these cooperative societies are treated in the English act? 
There are laboring men’s societies over there which operate 
very large cooperative stores, doing an enormous business, en- 
abling the laboring men who are members of them to buy at 
cost. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand in Great Britain they were 
exempt before the war, but that since the war the tax applies 
to them all throughout Great Britain. 

Mr. PLATT. Is the gentleman sure of that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is my information; yes. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
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Mr. PLATT. Of course, if that is the case, perhaps the same 
provision should be applied here, but I do not see why they 
should not be exempted. They do not make any profit, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(2) All 77 
debtedness (or, in 
such interest pa 
ig the 1 — ted States bears to the hk of te * income from 

sources within and without the United ae excess of the 
—— received 7 from taxation under this title. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is the same interest amendment that the House adopted this 
morning with reference to individuals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
un amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 36, Hne 18, strike out the parenthesis 
and insert a comma; line 17, strike out the parenthesis and all of line 
17 after the parenthesis and all of line 18 through the word “ title.“ 

Mr. MADDEN, I should like to have the section read as it 
will read when it is amended. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is exactly what we passed this morning 
as to individuals. This applies to corporations. 

Mr. MADDEN. What did we pass this morning? I am not a 
mind reader. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We struck out the words— 
in excess of the interest received from taxation under this title— 


so that the corporation will be able to have all the interest it 
pays on its indebtedness deducted. 

Mr. MADDEN. This applies to individuals, does it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. This amendment applies to corporations, 
We passed the amendment as to individuals this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(9) (a) In the case of oll and gas wells a reasonable allowance for 
actual reduction in flow and production to be am ge eee not by the 


flow by the settled uction or ) in the 
case of 


and lations to be the commissioner with the approval 
or ue In the deductions allowed this 
Pma shall be equitably apportioned between the lessor and leasee. 

bis paragraph 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the same re- 
quest as to this provision that was made with respect to the 
same provision on the individual side; that is, that it be passed 
for the present, with an agreement to return to it later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the consideration of the paragraph just read be passed for 
the present, to be returned to hereafter at the pleasure of the 
committee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered 2 Mr. Ronnixs: Page 39, after line 8, insert as 
a new — — 10: 


out the benefit of this h. Bach contributions * = i be 
allowable as deductions only if verified under rules an regulations 
prescribed by the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary.” 
Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment to paragraph 
10, found on page 16 of the bill, places an exemption to the 
extent of 15 per cent on contributions enumerated in the pro- 
vislon when made by individuals. It is offered for the purpose 
of placing corporations on the same basis as individuals as to 
charitable donations. The amendment offered a few moments 
ago as to partnerships was met by a strong objection on the 
part of the committee that the income tax is collected from the 
individual partners after it is distributed, and that does not 
apply to funds still in the partnership and undivided. In con- 
sidering the objections made by the members of the committee 
to the proposition as applied to partnerships, which I presume 
will be reiterated now, it appears to me they do not apply. be- 


cause the proposition as to partnerships went down on the ob- 
jection made by the gentleman from Oregon, that such tax 
Was not assessed egainst funds as partnership funds, I will 


not dwell on that now, although I think the amendment ought 
to have prevailed ; but such objections have no application to this 
amendment. The gentleman in charge of the bill argues that 
to allow corporations to contribute out of their net earnings for 
charitable purposes would defeat the payment of income tax to 
the Government. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. In a moment That is what the gentleman 
said. I do not want to misquote him. He said that to allow 
an exemption of 15 per cent would encourage contributions to 
ang and thereby relieve them from the payment of the income 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I stated that instead of being sub- 
jected to a rate of 50 or 75 per cent, corporations would only 
pay 6 per cent. 

Mr. ROBBINS. This abatement of 15 per cent comes ent of 
the whole income tax whether it is war-profits tax or excess- 
profits tax, whichever they have to pay. In no case would it 
reduce the tax of a corporation from 75 per cent to 6 per cent. 
Such could not be the effect of this amendment. Now, these 
corporations are assessed according to the population of the 
various communities. In my own county, where we have a 
population of over 300,000, many of our people are workmen 
in the mines, in the factories, and industries, and they are nut 
expected to and can not contribute the amount required to 
make up the vast sum needed by the Red Cross and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Knights of Columbus and 
Hebrew Association and other charities that are assessed 
against the communities in which they live; but the corpora- 
tions come forward and make up the grand total. This is in 
the interest of the poor people, and corporations ought to be 
encouraged that it is right and proper for them to so contribute | 
and not be discriminated against. They ought to be stimulated 
to contribute, and they ought to be allowed an exemption of 
15 per cent just as an individual is by this bill allowed this 
exemption or credit on account of income tax. I think this 
amendment ought to prevail. It is right and just that it should 
prevail, and, moreover, it was urged here that it was a mis- 
application of corporation funds to contribute any amount to 
charity. That is not the case. The corporation surplus or 
accumulated earnings can be contributed by those who are in 
control of it. If the stockholders object, they can stop it. Wo 
have legalized it in the case of national banks. We have au- 
thorized them to make contributions, and why not in the case 
of other corporations? 

Mr. GORDON. It is a violation of their charters. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Oh, no, it is not; that is a mere inference of 
the gentleman from Ohio. The fact of it is that all corporations 
are asked to contribute—stores, banks, coal companies, coke 
companies, railroad companies—and they do contribute for all 
these purposes. If we do not say that they are entitled to some 
consideration, they will not contribute, and where, then, shall 
we get the money? We must get it from somewhere. We are 
on the point of attempting to raise $170.000,000 for the Red 
Cross, for the T. M. C. A., the K. of C., and the II. A., and other 
allied charities. Where do we get this money? It is to be 
raised by voluntary contribution. It is a great national char- 
ity—the greatest ever undertaken by any people for the benefit 
of our soldiers at the front. We ought to encourage every means 
by which this money can be contributed. One great source, and 
one unavailing source, from which we can get the money is our 
corporations in the United States. There is where it comes 
from and where it is expected to come from. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do we exempt the funds that corporations 
invest in liberty bonds? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are they not more necessary to carry on 
the war than these contributions to charity? í 

Mr. ROBBINS. Not a bit more, but quite as much. The gen- 
tleman is not familiar with this matter. 

Ask the men who return from the trenches, ask the men who 
have been in the war, who know something about its hardships. 
and sufferings, where the greatest help is the men get, and they 
will tell you that it is from the Red Cross, it is from the 
Y. M. C. A., from the Knights of Columbus, and the Hebrew 
Society—organizations which stand up behind the firing line 
and administer those charities and acts of kindness that the 
United States Government can not and does not pretend to ad- 
minister. [Applause.] The Government of the United Stutes, 
my fellow committeemen, has recognized and is encouraging 
these acts of charity by these societies because they supply a 
place which the Government can not and will not futfill, and I 
am pleading here for equity and justice for those who are put- 
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ting funds in the hands of these charitable organizations that 
they may carry out these great and beneficent objects. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to support the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, but I notice that he has copied literally 
section (11), on page 16, the concluding sentence of which is as 
follows: 

In the case of a nonresident alien individual this deduction shall be 
allowed only as to contributions or gifts made to domestic Perce ae 
, I think that ought to be stricken out. 

' Mr. ROBBINS. Yes; that should be stricken out, and I ask 
unanimous consent to so modify the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment by striking out 
the last sentence. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBBINS. These corporations make charitable contri- 
butions generally in three ways: 

First. The directors vote the money and ask the stockholders 
to ratify their action. 

Second. The directors vote the money in the form of special 
dividends, mail the checks to the stockholders, and request 
them to indorse and return them, so the money can be contrib- 
uted to the charity named. 

Third. The directors in a very large or very small corporation 
assume the responsibility after having an expression on their 
corporate acts at an annual meeting on this or kindred acts. 

Can there be any moral wrong or violation of charter rights 
in such acts upon the part of a board of directors of a corpora- 
tion? Of course not. Such acts are not uitra vires. The 
charter of a corporation is not violated by such acts of its direc- 
tors. But charity is helped and the sufferers at the front are 
eared for, and the world is better for such donations. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, speaking individ- 
ually, I think this character of relief ought to be withheld from 
corporations, and I also think it is not good policy to insert or 
retain that relief upon the individual side even. As I indicated 
awhile ago, the citizen is under as high an obligation to make 
proper contributions, when he is able to do so, to meritorious 
charitable organizations, such as the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., 
and others, as he is to pay his full share of taxes; and it is al- 
most as logical under present war conditions for a ‘citizen to ask 
for a tax rebate or deduction upon a gift that he proposes to 
the Red Cross as it is to ask for a gift rebate or deduction upon 
the just amount of taxes due the Government computed upon 
his full income. A man, subject to income surtax of 75 per cent, 
who makes one of these contributions makes only a 25 per cent 
contribution, as I indicated awhile ago. The Government makes 
the other 75 per cent and the individual gets the credit for it. 
My individual view is that it is bad policy for Congress con- 
stantly to be acceding to every request that comes in here from 
some one who has made a gift, allowing him to inject that into 
the computation of his legitimate tax obligations. I can see 
a much stronger reason for the contention as to individuals, 
and I take it that that is the way in which this individual pro- 
vision forced itself into the law last year. The tax on indi- 
viduals was as high as sixty-odd per cent, and when an indi- 
vidual got credit for one of these gifts in computing his income 
surtaxes it meant something to him; but the corporation is 
exempt from this high system of surtax rates under the effort 
of the law to concentrate income from all sources in the indi- 
vidual and make him the real criterion for the imposition of the 
tax in its most comprehensive form; and it is quite a different 
principle for an individual subject to that high scale of gradu- 
ated rates, if there is any principle in this matter. He is, at 
least, on stronger grounds when he asks for relief with respect 
to gifts that he makes than is the corporation, which is subject 
only to the normal tax. I need not repeat the arguments that 
were made when the bill was pending to permit national banks 
to make contributions—the reasons of public policy, the pro- 
hibitions in different State laws against such corporations and 
other associations making any gift. My opinion is that Con- 
gress could not do a wiser thing than to defeat this amendment, 
and by establishing this policy of not extending the range of 
exemptions for every class and kind of gifts the taxpayer may 
make encourage the elimination of the other provision upon the 
individual side. 

, Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In my own State, and I think in most 
of the States of the Union, as the gentleman is well aware, it is 
not legal for the directors of a corporation to use the money of 
the corporation for charitable purposes without some express 
provision in the charter. Does the gentleman think it would be 
well for the Government to practically Tety a violation of the 
law by exemption from taxes? 
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Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That is true, perhaps, in most States. 
Of course if these exemptions should be allowed to the corpora- 
tion, and it should distribute its profits to the individual owner 
or stockholder, and he should make another contribution, of 
course there would still be another exemption. I do not wish 
to detain the committee by a repetition of other reasons that have 
been offered in connection with this and similar proposals. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment is 
to encourage the giving of gifts and money by corporations to 
charitable institutions. If, as it seems to appear, judging by the 
remarks made by some members of this committee, to be a crime 
to support the Red Cross, if it is a crime to support the Y. M. 
C. A., why do you not pass a law and say so? Why does the 
Government stand back of these organizations if the people are 
supposed to support them? If this amendment has any merit 
and if there is any useful purpose in it, it is to encourage giving 
and supportiug these charities. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? } 

Mr. KREIDER. Not now. I know that whenever a demand 
is made upon an organization or a corporation somebody who 
does not want to give hides back of the proposition and says, 
“We can not give; it is against the law.” But it is not against 
the law for those people, and they do not regard it so, to spend 
ten times that amount in useless, worthless—well, I do not want 
to enumerate what I have in mind; but, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in my judgment the generosity of the American people 
has not yet reached that point where it needs curbing. I do not 
think that we have yet been giving until it hurts, but we prob- 
ably may reach that point. I believe that this amendment is a 
step in the right direction. 

Now, the way the proposition is worked in many of the large 


cities is different from the smaller towns and country, and if 


you will pardon me I will call your attention to the fact that 
many men having business in the large cities live in the snburbs 
and are expected to give largely personally in the suburbs 
where they live. Their place of business is in the city, and the 
city as a city is always assessed and supposed to give a certain 
amount to these organizations. Usually those in one particular 
line of business are classed together, and a committee is ap- 
pointed, and this committee practically lays an assessment 
against these corporations, and heretofore these corporations 
have paid these assessments, and if they did not do sv they 
were regarded as sort of “black sheep” in their community. 
Pressure was brought to bear until they did pay. Now, if this 
Congress is going on record as putting down its foot, scour- 
aging the giving to and supporting of these charitable organiza- 
tions by corporations, it will greatly reduce the amount of the 
money they will be able to collect—it will give to some corpora- 
tions just exactly what they want. They will say, “ Here. Con- 
gress does not recognize us; they do not want us to support 
these organizations.” And if they could have the speeches made 
by some men on this floor they would have them framed and put 
in their offices and say, “ That is what they said on the floor of 
Congress. Go along. Congress does not want or expect us to 
support you, and we shall give you nothing. You are not sup- 
posed to be supported by corporations of the United States.” { 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I do not know where 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania gets the idea that anybody 
calls giving to the Red Cross a crime. It requires a peculiar 
sort of reasoning and imagination to develop any such idea as 
that. There is not any Member of this House who has not the 
greatest respect and esteem for associations like the Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A. There is no Member of this House, I 
venture to say, but who has donated freely from his own funds 
to help carry on those organizations. What the members of the 
committee object to, what I object to, is the giving away of 
somebody else’s money and calling it generosity. There is no 
generosity about that. There is nothing to be commended about 
that. If you donate your own funds, if you give your own 
money, to the Red Cross or to the Y. M. C. A., possibly there 
might be some credit in that, although I believe no one in these 
times of war and these times of stress and war, in view of the 
support they give to the soldiers on the field—no one would be 
inclined to take very much credit for giving his own money to 
these organizations so far as he was able to do so. But hen 
it comes to breaking a law in order to give away some other 
person’s money, then the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kremer] imagines there is a great deal of credit to be derived 
from that kind of a proceeding. 

Mr. GORDON. He calls it wear and tear on the conscience. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; that is very well said. 

This does not encourage real giving. The real patriotic move- 
ment that we want to encourage on the part of the American 
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people is to put such heart and soul in the conflict as will cause 
them to use their own means instead of trying to take money 
from somebedy else and then putting it forward in the way of 
generosity and patriotism, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is not this proposition based on the 
theory that a man who can beat the United States out of $12 
tax is entitled to give $100 to charity? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is on the proposition that he needs 
to be encouraged to give by the thought that he can thereby 
beat the Government out of some sort of taxes. I do not think 
we have to search that far for our gifts in ‘this country. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is not the gentleman a member of this com- 
mittee? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am. 
Mr, ROBBINS. Then did you not vote to allow individuals 
to deduct 50 per cent from the income tax? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Because they are giving of their own 


oney. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And are not stockholders and directors giv- 
ing their own money? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Part of it; but also the money of other 


people. 
Mr. ROBBINS. Do the corporations where you live give any- 


? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They give $500 perhaps and take credit 
for giving the whole of it, when they only have anything to do 
with a small portion of it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Will the gentleman permit 
a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mx. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I can give you the instance 
of a corporation that in making up the war chest in Philadelphia, 
following the example of hundreds of other corporations, voted 
to pay $1,500 a month, or $18,000 for the year, to that fund. 
Now, the exigency was on us to do this, and the board of direc- 
tors voted it, and it secured the ratification and approval of the 
stockholders, and it is a gift of the corporation. And the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kremer] is right. A corpora- 
tion ought to have just as much credit for that as an individual 
has for it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If they obtain the approval of their 
stockholders. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. They could not live in the 
community if they did not. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They do not have to raise it that way. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How much more would that corporation 
-haye given if we had exempted 15 per cent of their net income? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not quite catch your 
-point. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How much more would they give if we 


gave them 15 per cent? 
; I am simply justifying the 


Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
equity of the situation. 
j Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will have to decline to yield further. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. May I have unanimous con- 
sent for just a moment to ask a question? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must get his time from the 
gentleman from Iowa, 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. He asked me a question. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa, I object to this being taken out of my 
time. 
} Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will not take a minute. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN] has expired. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, to proceed for two minutes. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there cbjec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, here is the situation 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Granam] preferred a unanimous-consent request. 
Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Green! also made the request. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I preferred my request first, and I 
think as a member of the committee I am entitled to recognition. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the gentleman first. 
If he had he would have put the unanimous consent of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


$ 


Granas] has been recognized by unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee for two minutes, and is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Replying to the gentleman 
from Ohio IMr. LonewortH] and his inquiry, I would say, How 


much more will individuals be encouraged by exempting 15 per 
cent to them? My colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kremer] 
is simply asking that the same rule be applied to the corpora- 
tions giving as you apply to individuals. Now, that is all there 
is to it. That is all there is to it. I wanted simply to make that 
explanation in his behalf. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, here is the situation 
with reference to these corporations making contributions in this 
way: The question ought to be asked, How much more should 
they give and how much would the community think they ought 
to give if the separate members were called upon individually, 
to give their separate share? They give this amount collectively, 
and then think they are exempted from further gifts. 

Mr. KREIDER. The gentleman is mistaken entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not care to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. The 
Chair desires to state to the Members that when a gentleman 
has the floor other gentlemen can not break in on him without 
his consent. If he declines to yield, he has the right to proceed 
without interruption. $ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not care to make any further ob- 
jections to these gifts by corporations, only I say this, that the 
Government itself ought not to undertake to encourage the break- 
ing of the law. Of course, there are some cases where the 
law permits it; in fact, a special statute was passed, as I under- 
stand, in the State of Massachusetts permitting corporations to 
make valuable gifts during the progress of the war. We have 
already authorized national banks to make such contributions 
to the Red Cross. But they are sufficiently compensated, or ought 
to be, from the fact that these gifts are going to the Red Cross 
or the Y. M. C. A., or these other institutions which merit their 
approval and support. Is it possible that we have come to the 
state where we ought to give a man some kind of a premium or 
reward, or give it to a corporation, every time he or it makes a 
kind of a gift to a charitable institution? I think we are going 
far away from the purposes of a revenue bill when we exempt 
institutions under such circumstances, [Applause and cries of 
Vote! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rorsrs]. 

The question was taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in doubt. Those in favor of 
the amendment will rise and stand until they are counted. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 19, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 


Sac. 238. That in the case of a domestic tion the total in- 
come, war-profits and excess-profits taxes im ‘or the taxable year 
by act of Sopen shall be credited with the 98 of any income, 
war-profits excess-profits taxes get aye . taxable year to an 
ilippine Islands upon incom 


tor country, Porto Rico, or 
received from sources therein, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I have a committee amend- 
ment that I wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from N ‘orth Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: t 

Committee amendment: Page 42, line 17, strike out the word ro- 
ceived” and insert in Heu thereof the word “derived.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(b) Returns shall be made to the see of the district In which is 
located the regat 27 77 of business on pos cipal office or agency of 
the corporation, or, if it has no pam place of business or panera 
Office Py eed in the United States, then to the collector at Balti- 
more, À 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do that for the purpose of 
making an inquiry of the chairman of the committee in con- 
nection with these corporation returns. If I may call the at- 
tention of the chairman of the committee to page 38 of the 
current law, paragraph (b), section 10, he will notice that 
provision is made there for an additional tax of 10 per cent 
on undistributed earnings. Does the chairman follow me? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman must have the wrong 
section. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am reading from the current law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You mean what is known as the Jones 
amendment? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am reading from the print of the act ap- 
proved October 3, 1917. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I recall it. It is known as the Jones 
amendment, relating to earnings that are carried in the surplus 
and not used in the business. 

Mr. MONDELL. I really have in mind earnings that are 
used in the business. There is a 10 per cent tax on undis- 
tributed earnings, and there is this exemption: 

The tax imposed by this subdivision 2 not N taxeied to that 4 
of the undistributed net income which is em- 
ployed in the business. 

And so forth. It also exempts certain contributions. The 
part that I read is the part I desire to inquire about. Section 
230 of this bill, on page 31, contains a provision in regard to 
the taxation of undistributed earnings. 

But it does not contain the exemption that I have just re- 
ferred to. In other words, under the new law a corporation 
must pay an additional tax on its undistributed earnings without 
being granted exemptions for— 
such sums as were actually invested or employed in the business or re- 
tained for employment in the reasonable rements of the business, 

What was the view of the committee in making that rather 
important. modification? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am very sorry the gentleman was out 
temporarily a few minutes ago. 

Mr. MONDELL. I was unavoidably out for a few moments. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The committee discussed that for half an 
hour—that very question. 

Mx. MONDELL. On my return I inquired whether that pro- 

vision had been discussed. I was told it had not been. My 
impression had been that this exemption was carried in a later 
part of the bill; but after further examining it, I found that it 
was not, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The committee was under the belief that 18 
per cent on the incomes of corporations that did not have to 
pay any surtaxes at all was a reasonable tax. For instance, in 
Great Britain it is 30 per cent on all of the net income of all 
corporations. We made this 18 per cent. The committee saw 
that it had not destroyed or crippled or seriously injured any 
corporations in Great Britain, and we put it at just about half 
the amount that they pay there. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not questioning the action of the com- 
mittee in the amount of the tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We thought that 18 per cent, in order to 
raise the amount of revenue necessary, was not a highly un- 
reasonable rate. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that may be true. 
| Mr. KITCHIN. After we decided to put on the 18 per cent 
rate we felt that we should offer some little inducement or 
stimulation to corporations to distribute some of their earnings 
in dividends, and we gave them a rebate of 6 per cent for that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, may I ask the chairman if the com- 
mittee took into consideration this situation: We all realize 
that under present conditions of constantly advancing costs of 
labor and material, it costs a corporation, like an individual, an 
increasing amount each year to carry on its business, even 
though its business is not enlarged; so that as a matter of 
fact a very considerable amount of apparent profit of a given 
year must necessarily be added to the business in order to 
carry it on in the same volume and to the same extent to which 
it had previously been carried on. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true. 

Mr. MONDELL. And the law last year recognized that, and 
did not levy an extra tax on sums so used. 

Mr. GARNER. This is not an extra tax. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; it is an extra tax of 6 per cent on 
undistributed income. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman woa not have said that 
if he had heard my eloquent speech. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes; I wonld. 

Mr. FORDNEY., The gentleman would say that if he spoke 
the truth. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent for three min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended three minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MONDELL. I realize the persuasive eloquence of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH], but the language of 
the section is very clear and definite, and it is clearly an addi- 
tional 6 per cent on undistributed incomes. I am not question- 
ing that, but I am suggesting that the very wise provision of 
the present law which relieves from this additional taxation 
those earnings that it is necessary to carry into the business 
in order to keep it going should not have been omitted from 
the present law unless there is some very excellent reason for it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. : 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee [Mr. Krren1n] whether or not the wise provision” which 
the gentleman refers to in the present law—namely, the Jones 
amendment—is absolutely inoperative? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is no way for the Treasury Depart- 
ment to get the evidence whether a certain amount is reasonably 
required in the business or not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, the gentleman is getting down to 
brass tacks; he is giving a reason or an alleged reason. 


Mr. KITCHIN. And the provision is obsolete and inoper- 


ative. 

Mr. MONDELL. The committee understood, from the testi- 
mony of the experts, as I now understand the chairman, that 
it was difficult to administer that provision, and that it was not 
of very great value. Is that true? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not of very great value; and the gentleman. 
did not read all of the last provision. It adopted 10 per cent. 
The corporate income tax under existing law is 6 per cent. 

Further on in the section of the existing law to which the — 
tleman has called attention you will find: 

If the Secretary of the Treasury shall find that an amount carried to 


surplus was not necessary, was not em era for business and not 
5 required for the conduct of siness, a tax of 15 per 


And so forth. Fifteen per cent and 6 per cent makes 21 per 


cent. 1 

Mr. MONDELL. That was a penalty for retaining money, 
with a view to escaping taxation. I am, however, still uncon- 
vinced that it was wise to strike out the provision of law to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The committee thought this was a reasonable 
tax. We have discussed all this and disposed of it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I had not 
intended to say anything in reference to this provision of the 
bill, but some of the gentlemen on the committee, in answering 
the question of the gentleman from Wyoming, do not put the 
question just as it is. This is one of the most unjust and dan- 
gerous provisions in the bill, and the most objectionable to me. 
I will tell you why. Every bank in this country must retain 
some of its undivided profits each year to take care of bad 
accounts, so that it may have something to charge off against 
bad debts without breaking into surplus or capital. Before the 
bank can put any of its earnings into surplus they must pay an 
extra 6 per cent on the money. The banks will not pay it. 
They will go without adding it to the surplus of the bank. It 
is one of the most unjust penalties on corporations imposed in 
this law, and I hope to see it go out. I am not going to offer 
any amendment, but I hope to see it go out in the Senate, and I 
have reasonable assurance that it will go out; and if it does 
I hope it will stay out. 

Mr. MADDEN. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Tes. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me that the gentleman is justi- 
fied in offering an amendment and not have it go to the Senate. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, I have fought it all along from the 
beginning of the preparation of the bill to the present time, 
and have been defeated in committee all the way along. I am 
a Roman, and I am going to do as the Romans do—fall in line. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? | 
. Mr. FORDNEY. I have only 5 minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. But the gentleman made a statement that 
ought not to go unchallenged; about 75 per cent of the bill has 
been put in there by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The gentleman said that 50 per cent was put 
in by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. What 
did other Members put in? 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman says he has been defeated 
all along the line, and yet 75 per cent of the bill was put in by 
him. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I said that I had been defeated all along the 
line on this provision, not on all other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan if his conception of a good soldier is to be half defeated, 
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and expect to have the defeat turned into victory somewhere 
else? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I reserved the right in committee to fight 
this provision of the bill 

Mr. KITCHIN. What the gentleman from Michigan states 
is true; the gentleman from Michigan has been sincere in his 
opposition to this provision. We were in session three months 
and some over, and I know that six times a day he offered it 
and feught for it just as he is fighting now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentlemen did not give quite fair an- 
swers to the gentleman from Wyoming on this matter. Let me 
state the facts. There is not a corporation in the United States 
but must have twice the amount of working capital to-day that 
it had in normal times before the war. Now, in order to carry 
a surplus for working capital you are putting an extra penalty 
of 6 per cent on that working capital. I called the attention of 
the gentleman from North Carolina the other day on the floor of 
the House to the disadvantage that the cotton mills of the coun- 
try are going to have under this provision. Let me say there 
are 33,430,000 spindles in the cotton mills of the United States, 
and the original cost of constructing a cotton mill is based on 
$25 per spindle. The proprietors of the cotton mills inform me, 
and I put the information in the Recorp, that they must now 
carry as working capital $25 per spindle for raw material on 
hand, manufactured products, and accounts, and so forth. 
Therefore they must carry as much working capital as the origi- 
nal investment in their plants. 

Therefore to carry working capital of $25 per spindle for the 
cotton mills of this country would require more than $800,000,000, 
and you are imposing upon them a penalty of 6 per cent, or 
about $51,000,000 a year, and why? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
| There was no objection. 

Mr, FORDNEY. For the purpose of forcing the earnings of 
this year -out of the hands of the corporation into the hands of 
the individual, so that the Government can get at that money 
and tax in order to get a few measly dollars in the United 
States Treasury. 

. Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

' Mr. FORDNEY. That is an imposition, a penalty, a hardship, 
imposed upon every corporation in the country doing business. 
I yield to the gentleman. } 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman agree with the chairman 
of the committee and the Treasury experts that a provision such 
as he contends for is not workable as an administrative provi- 
sion? That is the excuse given. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is workable. The Treasury officials did 
not say that existing law is unworkable, but it is an extra pen- 
alty on every corporation. I have given you the illustration in 
the case of the cotton mills of the country, because I thought it 
might have a soothing effect upon the bosom of my good friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kircutn], inasmuch as that State has 
more cotton spindles than any other State in the Union, but he 
is cold and unresponsive to my suggestion, because he wants that 
money put into the hands of the individual in order to get a 
little more money in the Treasury. As he says, I have presented 
this matter six times a day; and if I thought I could have suc- 
ceeded, I would have presented it seven times a day, and I am 
going to keep at it until I get that thing out of the law, because 
it is unbusinesslike and unreasonable. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

7 PAYMENT OF TAXES. 


Sec. 250. That except as provided in sections 221 and 237 the tax 
shall be paid in instaliments, one-third of the amount of the tax shown 
in the return to be paid at the time fixed by law for filing the return, 
one-third on the fifteenth day of the second month the ter, and the 
remaining one-third on the fifteenth day of the fourth month after the 
time fixed by law for filing the return; but where an extension of time 
for filing the return is 8 the first installment shall be due upon 
the expiration of the period of such extension, and the second and third 
installments shall be due as above stated, except that in the case of any 
taxpayer who is abroad the commissioner may extend the time for pay- 
ment of the second and third installments not more than four months 


If an 
the tax unpaid shall become due and payable upon notice and demand 
by the collector. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask a question of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Does the gentleman not think that this is going to lead 
to complications to require a third of the tax to be paid when 
the return is filed. How are you going to work that out except 
by guesswork? How would you ascertain the third? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Practically, that is exactly the way the tax 
is assessed now. A corporation or an individual makes his 
return and figures out what taxes are to be paid and the tax 
is paid long before the return is looked over by the Treasury, 

ent. I do not suppose 10 per cent of the returns are 
tabulated and gone over before the tax is assessed and paid. 
Under this provision you will compute your tax as you do now, 
and when you send in your returns you send in one-third of the 
tax shown to be due. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is an estimate made by the taxpayer. He 
makes the estimate and takes the risk. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; you pay one-third when you make your 


return. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The point I want to know is whether you are 
simply guessing at the first payment and probably at all of the 
rest. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The payment the gentleman made himself 
this year was probably assessed from his return before his 
return was checked up. 

Mr. ROBBINS, I figured it up myself and made my own 
statement. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman figured that up and paid that 
amount, and nine-tenths of the taxes were assessed and paid 
before the returns were tabulated and checked for errors. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

If any tax remains unpaid after the date when it is due and for 10 
days after notice and demand by the collector, then, except in the case 
of estates of insane, deceased, or insolvent persons, there shall be added 
as part of the tax the sum of 5 per cent on the amount due but unpaid, 

lus interest at the rate of 1 per cent per month upon such amount 

m the time it became due. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, as I want to ask the gentleman from North Carolina a 
question. Under the present law all payments are made on or 
before the last day of June, and under the proposed law we are 
requiring payments to bé made one-third at the time of filing 
of the statement, one-third on the 15th of May, which is about 
two months after, and one-third on the 15th of July, which is 
two months still later. The purpose of fixing periodical pay- 
ments, if I understood it, was to relieve the burden which the 
payment of the whole tax in one installment imposes upon the 
taxpayer, but this is a greater burden as reported by the com- 
mittee than the payment of the whole tax in one installment 
would be if that installment were paid as now upon the last day 
of June. Instead of helping the matter the committee has hurt 
it, according to my viewpoint. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that question was raised in the committee. It was raised 
when the Secretary of the Treasury was on the stand and he 
stated very emphatically that any other plan than the one pro- 
posed in the bill, especially one contemplating quarterly pay- 
ments, would be impracticable from the administrative point of 
view. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, T realize that the disposition on 
the part of the executive branch of the Government is to gather 
in money before the Ist of July or as near the ist of July as 
possible, but the understanding of the American people has 
been right along, after a determined effort was made to have 
payments made under existing law in installments, that when 
this bill was enacted into law that it would provide for install- 
ments that would mean something. Now, these installments do 
not mean anything to the American people at all except a system 
of embarrassment very much greater than the embarrassment 
which is imposed under the present law. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say this plan proposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as I understood at the time, was more 
for the purpose of relieving the banks from the strain of having 
all these payments made at one time than possibly to relieve the 
individual taxpayers, but at all events, as far as I am con- 
cerned—not speaking for the committee now—in approving it I 
was largely influenced by the fact it was an administrative 
matter that belonged particularly to the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was very insistent upon it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course the form of an administrative 
matter, I may say, depends entirely upon what authority we 
give to the administrative officer who administers the law. Now, 
from my conversations with the business people of the United 
States, I can not help reaching the conclusion this is going to be 
a great hardship upon them, A provision of this kind which 
requires one-third of the taxes to be remitted with the statement 
presupposes that all men who pay taxes have large bank bal- 


! 
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ances, whereas the truth of the matter is that most of the men 
who pay large taxes have to borrow the money with which to 
pay them and are not prepared to send a check when they send 
the statement. My own thought is that we ought to be as lib- 
eral as we possibly can be without embarrassing the Treasury 
Department, but I apprehend that the American public in antici- 
pation of the enactment of this law has reached the conclusion 
from statements made through the public press that some relief 
was going to be granted to them which this bill does not grant, 
and I hope that the Committee on Ways and Means will find 
itself not only willing but able to assist in an amendment to this 
section of the bill in such form as will grant that relief which 
the people of the country expect. 


, Mr. CANNON. -Will the gentleman allow me? 
Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. For State taxation the Ist of April prevails 
in Illinois? 8 

Aye MADDEN. No; the ist of May is the last day, the last day 

of April. 
, Mr. CANNON, The Ist day of April down State. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the country I think that is true; with us 
it is different. 


Mr. CANNON. If a man has got the money to pay it he had 
better pay it when he makes his return, otherwise when the 
ist of April comes, if he only makes a payment of one-third of 
it, why State taxation in our State is pretty heavy 

Mr. MADDEN. I know; 30 per cent of your income, 

Mr. CANNON. About 7 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask just about two minutes 
more if I may have it; I do not want to impose myself on the 
time of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GILLETT. As I understand it, the response of the com- 
mittee is that they have. made this change in payment not at 
all to help the people, as the gentleman and as I sup- 
posed they would have done, but simply to help the administra- 
tion of the banks. 

{ Mr. MADDEN. And the Treasury. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 
| Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me the people who pay the taxes 
ought to be taken into account. Consideration ought not to 
be given to the Secretary of the Treasury and the method of 
his administration of a certain function ought not to be given 
to the Secretary of the Treasury or the banks. 

Now, for example, as my colleague [Mr. Cannon] says, this 
bill provides that on the 15th of March you will be required 
to pay one-third of your tax. On the Ist of April, ye of 
Chicago and Cook County, throughout the State of IIlinois, 
ee are payable. Otherwise, there is 1 per cent penalty 
evied 
| Mr. CANNON. All assessable for the coming year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. That means 30 per cent of your income. 
The average tax levy for a State, county, municipal, and school 
purposes in our State, takes away 30 per cent of a man’s 
income, That is to be paid regardless of the national tax. 
When you come to the 15th of May under this bill you are 
called upon to pay one-third more of the tax. In our State 
we have special assessments levied for certain local matters, 
some of which are payable in June, and when we come to pay 
these in June, and then add the other tax on the 15th of July, 
you see vou have got to wear a hole in the sidewalk between 
your office and the bank to see whether or not you can get the 
money with which to meet the obligation. Let us take the 
people into consideration. Let us take them into our confidence 
and give them to understand that we speak for them once in 
a while and that the administrative officers of the Government 
are not the only people connected with America. Do the thing 
the people of the United States will thank you for once in a 
while instead of condemning you for. This bill does not meet 
the honest, decent, or righteous expectations of the people who 
are going to pay these taxes with respect to the periods when 
the payments must be made. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words to ask the gentleman a question. 

In line 10, page 47, after the word “insane,” why should 
not the word “minors” be included? That paragraph is a 
penal one. It imposes a penalty on those who are in legal 
duress. Why did you not include minors? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say that the guardians make the 


returns for the minors. The minors will not be expected to do 


that. This has been the existing law all the time—in 1915, 
1916, and 1917. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Still, that does not answer the question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A minor can not give that in. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Neither can an insane person or a deceased 
person. In the case of insane persons it is made by a com- 
mittee, and in the case of deceased persons by the admin- 
istrator. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is no penalty here. ' 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is what I say. It excepts insane per- 
sons, because the committee must make the return, and it 
excepts deceased persons, because the administrators must 
make return, but it does not except minors, for whom the 
guardian must make the return. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It should not. The guardian should be 
compelled to make return for his ward as much as a receiver 
should make return for an estate. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If he does not do it, why should he not be 
on the same plane as the committee for the insane person is? 
They are both creatures of the court. If for some oversight 
the return is not made, why should not the guardians, who are 
sui juris and are not under duress, be made to make a return? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is just exactly like this now. It does not 
change the present law. A minor has never been penalized 
under that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Tirts III.—Wan-Pnortrs AND Excess-Prorits Tax. 
PART I.—GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 
Sec. 300. That when used in this title the terms “taxable year,” 
fiscal “dividends shall have the same meaning as pro- 


of income tax in section 200. The first — 


Mr. KITCHIN. 2a Chairman, I move — 5 the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho makes the 
same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HOLLINGS- 
WORTH] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. What are these remarks about? | 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. To express my personal apprecin- 
tion of a Member of the last Congress, the late William Critten- 
den Mooney, a Representative from the fifteenth Ohio district. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make a request to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. What about? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Remarks made on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to 


that motion. | 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunprrs of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 12803) to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 1 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

‘To Mr. Drang, for the day, on account of important business; 
and 

To Mr. La FOLLETTE, indefinitely, on account of the serious 
illness of his mother. 
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SEPTEMBER 18, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 8004. An act authorizing the resurvey or retracement of 
lands heretofore returned as surveyed public lands of the United 
States under certain conditions; and 

H. R. 12098. An act to protect the lives and health and morals 
of women and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and 
to establish a minimum-wage board and define its powers and 
duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum vain for such 
workers, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN.: Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, September 18, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
draft of bill to provide for the prompt settlement of debts of 
deceased members of our expeditionary forces abroad (H. Doc. 
No. 1281); to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting supplemental estimates of appropriation required by 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919 
(H. Doc. No. 1282); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, to which was referred the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 831) authorizing the readmission to the United 
States of certain aliens who have been conscripted or have vol- 
unteered for service with the military forces of the United 
States or cobelligerent forces, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 783), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


| Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. GANDY introduced a bill (H. R. 12960) for the relief of 
Frank Walsh, Fred F. Fuller, and Otto F. Schroeder, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of the Philadelphia and New 
Jersey Conference, Methodist Episcopal preachers’ meeting, 
adopted on September 9, 1918, petitioning the Congress that 
plans be consummated whereby ministers of the gospel shall 
not be exempted from service under the selective-service law; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of T. C. Flick and 14 
other druggists of East Liverpool, Ohio, and Chester and Newell, 
W. Va., protesting against any change in the Harrison narcotic 
law; also memorial of Flot & Schafer, of Steubenville, Ohio, pro- 
testing against taxation of high-grade shoes as luxuries; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of James H. Preston, mayor 
of Baltimore, Md., against the proposed tax on State and munici- 
pal bonds; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PRATT: Resolution adopted at a public meeting held 
at Bradford, N. X., relative to polygamy, signed by E. C. Van 
Keuren and W. M. De Witt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition, protesting against any additional tax upon non- 
beverage alcohol used as raw material in the manufacture of 
commodities already subject to the sale tax, by the druggists 
and pharmacists of Hornell, N. Y., signed by A. S. Van Winkle, 
George Hollands & Sons, Hornell Drug Co., Horace G. Pierson, 
Young Pharmacy, E. D. S. Robison, H. D. Walters, and C. V. 
Hawley; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By. Mr. SNOOK : Petition of H. L. Good and others protesting 
against the increase of revenue taxes on automobiles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, September 18, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: i 
Almighty God, as Thou dost read the secrets of our hearts 
Thou dost know that we desire to hold our place with honor 
among the nations of the earth. We seek from Thee the virtues . 
and the graces of statesmanship. We pray Thee to give to us 
an unyielding purpose with high ideals and diyine aspirations 
that we may serve faithfully and well our fellow men and our 
God in the present crisis. Grant us that will to do God’s will, 
that we may not compromise in the face of danger for any pur- 
pose or reason the great principles upon which we have founded 
a government of the people, for the people, by the people. 
Teed us to this end this day in our work. For Christ’s sake. 

men, 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


ATLANTIC INTRACOASTAL CANALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of July 5, 1918, a report on the commercial, mili- 
tary, and other advantages of deep sea-level canals connecting 
Massachusetts Bay and Buzzards Bay, New York Bay and Dela- 
ware River, and Delaware River and Chesapeake Bay, with par- 
ticular reference to their ownership and operation by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was ordered to lie on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. Bo 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further 
for the national security and defense by encouraging the pro- 
duction, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution 
of those ores, metals, and minerals which have formerly been 
largely imported or of which there is or may be an inadequate 
supply, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Foster, Mr. TAYLOR of Corolado, and Mr. GARLAND managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 


SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4871) to au- 
thorize the Philadelphia, Harrisburg & Pittsburgh Railroad Co., 
its lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the Susquehanna River, from the city of Harrisburg, Dauphin 
County, Pa., to the borough of Lemoyne, Cumberland County, 
Pa., and I submit a report (No. 572) thereon. I ask for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. j 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. i 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 4 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: d 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 5 

A bill (S. 4932) to amend an act entitled “An act to prorido 
further for the national security and defense and, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the prosecution of the war; f provide 
credits for industries and enterprises in the United States 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war; and to! 
supervise the issuance of securities, and for other purposes,” | 
approved April 5, 1918; to the Committee on Finance. i 

By Mr. STERLING: ; 

A bill (S. 4933) granting a pension to Lucy A. nee 
(with 5 papers); to the Committee on Pensions, K 


By Mr. CURTIS t 
A bill (S. 4934) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Forrest (with accompanying papers) ; t 


Owens (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4936) granting an increase of pension to Frank J. 
McLaughlin (with accompanying papers) ; | 

A bill (S. 4937) granting an increase of pension to Silas J. 
Warford (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4938) granting an increase of pension to Robert Se 
Clark (with accompanying papers); 
A bill (S. 4939) granting an increase. of pension to Linie 
Noland (with accompanying papers); 


A bill (S. 4935) granting an inerease of pension to 13 
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A bill (S. 4940) granting a pension to Sureno Doll (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4941) granting a pension to Julia McKim (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4942) granting an increase of pension to Henry W. 
Botsford (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 8 

A bill (S. 4943) granting a pension to Jesse W. Bowdle; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4944) to permit free entry into the United 
States of all material and articles imported for the use and by 
order of the War Department or the Navy Department during 
the existing war, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A bill (S. 4945) to amend an act entitled “An act to give in- 
demnity for damages caused by American forces abroad,” 
approved April 18, 1918; and 

A bill (S. 4946) to permit organizations, units, and detach- 
ments of the military forces to sell kitchen by-products, waste, 
and garbage from their messes, and to permit the Government 
to be the purchaser thereof; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

THE REVENUE. 


Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 


| INSURANCE OF COAL SUPPLY. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I introduce a bill and ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. After it has 
heen read by its title, I ask the indulgence of the Senate for 
n few minutes in which to speak a few words in explanation 
of it. 

The bill (S. 4931) to insure a supply of coal for munition 
works, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I wish to bring briefly at this 
time to the attention of the Senate the importance of this 
measure. It is a bill which is designed to aid in preventing a 
shortage of the coal supply of the country during the coming 
winter, not only for domestic consumption but for munition 
plants and for other war industries and activities. It is a 
vitally important matter. 

I have a short clipping from the Washington Post of the 15th 
instant relating to the subject, which I will read: 

A shortage of 17,000,000 net tons of industrial coal for the coal year 
to date is the situation that confronts the American people, it was 
learned last night, with no probable relief from any other source 
besides economy. 

The daily average required for the rest of the coal year, from now 
till March 31, 1919, to make up the deficit is 2,041,000 net tons. Some 
encouragement is seen by the Fuel Administration, however, in the 
speeding up by the miners that resulted in produci 11,249,000 net 
tons for the weck ending September 7, including the lay off on Labor 
Day, averaging a daily production of 2,110,000 net tons, which is more 
than the future daily average required. 

. The anthracite production for the week is estimated at 1,617,579 net 
tons, which is 3 per cent less than the corresponding week of last year. 
Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 

yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr, KELLOGG. I understand the bill introduced by the 
Senator is one to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
vicinity of coal mines. 

Mr. MYERS. It is a bill to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within 5 miles of any coal mine for 60 days after .the 
Ist day of October, 1918, which I think would be a great help. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The President has the power to-day to pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors within that radius of coal 
inines. I think the joint resolution passed by Congress a few 
weeks ago grants the President that power. 

Mr. MYERS. It grants to the President the power, in his dis- 
cretion, to make such orders. It says he may make such an 
order and may at any time establish zones of such size as he 
may deem advisable about coal mines, munition factories, ship- 
building plants, and other war plants, in which the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor may be prohibited. This bill applies to coal 
mines only, and is intended to meet an emergency, It would 
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absolutely prohibit by law the sale of liquor within 5 miles of 
any coal mine for a period of 60 days from the ist of October, 
1918. After that period of time, it would have no application. 

That is the difference. 
I have a letter from Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, on 
the subject. It is short and I will read it: A 
yder YALE UNIVERSITY, 


H 
. September 16, 1918. 
Senator Henry L. Myers, < È 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator Myers: I have just learned of your Intention to 
introduce an emergency bill closing saloons around coal mines, and 
want to say that, in view of the serious situation ahead for New Eng- 
land in respect to coal, I believe this bill should be of special importance 
for this section of the country. 

If more people realized both the coal scarcity and the part which 
liquor plays in 3 that scarcity, there would be almost uni- 
versal support of such a bill from Connecticut and New England. 

Wishing you all success, I am 

Very sincerely yours, InvIxd FISHER, i 

I will say in addition, Mr. President, that the country is to- 
day confronted with the prospect of an absolute shortage of 
coal during the coming winter for domestic consumption and 
for munition plants and other war activities and industries, 
This bill absolutely prohibits by law the sale of liquor within 
5 miles of a coal mine for 60 days from the ist of October, 1918, 
and I think, if enacted, would materially help in overcoming 
the threatened shortage of which I am informed there is ample 
documentary proof, which I would be glad at any time to sub- 
mit to the Judiciary Committee or to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator if 
this proof has not been submitted to the Fuel Administration 
and to the President? ; 

Mr. MYERS. I could not say. It may have been. ' 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it ought tobe. Of course, 
I am in hearty sympathy with the proposal of the Senator. I 
think Congress really ought by legislation to prohibit it, but 
we have not seen fit to do that. We have left it to the discre- 
tion of the President. I think the Senator would be serving a 
good purpose to bring this documentary proof to the attention 
of the President and the Fuel Administration and be sure that 
they have it, because action ought to be taken either by the 
legislative body or by the executive department. 

Mr. MYERS. I have been furnished with this information 
by other parties and they have assured me that they are able 
to furnish documentary proof, and doubtless they have laid it, 
or will lay it, before the President and the Fuel Administration, 
The danger appears, from representations to me, to be imminent, 
and the President has so many things resting upon him and 
vested in his discretion that I think Congress ought to be willing 
in some instances to assume responsibility and act directly. I 
think this is one of them. - 


GERMAN SUBMARINE WARFARE, 1 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
The morning business is closed. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I gaye notice yesterday 
that I would address the Senate briefly this morning on the 
German submarine warfare. I desire to give notice that on 
next Tuesday, September 24, following the morning hour, I will 
speak more at length on matters pertaining to my recent visit 
to the war zone if the parliamentary situation at that time will 
permit. I shall confine my remarks this morning principally 
to the submarine question. 

A few days ago there appeared in the press the following state- 
ment of Admiral von Scheer, chief of the German Admiralty 
staff: ‘ 

You may say to the country with a good conscience that I do not 
doubt for a moment we shall —.— England to her knees by submarine 
warfare. Only I do not bind myself to a definite date. 

On my recent visit to the war zone I had occasion to give some 
study to submarine warfare, and I am glad to be able to 
state from knowledge I have received from those who are ac- 
quainted with the exact facts that there is nothing to alarm 
the country in this boast of the German admiral. This cry is 
simply like the proverbial drowning man reaching for a straw. 
It is the last effort to alarm the country over the submarine. One 
of the best items of information I am able to bring home to the 
people of this country is the fact that the intended object ef the 
submarine warfare has proved a failure. I think I canalso safely 
say that the submarine is no longer a serious menace to trans- 
portation across the seas. It is, of course, an annoyance and 
a great hindrance, and as long as there is a single submarine in 
the waters of the sea every effort must be made by the allied 
powers to destroy it, for it is an outlaw and must not exist. 
The truth is that Germany never had more than 320 subma- 
rines all told, including all construction before and since the war. 
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We have positive knowledge of the destruction of more than 
one-half of these submarines, and we also know that it is prac- 
tically impossible for Germany to keep in operation more than 
10 per cent of those remaining. It is therefore reduced to a 
negligible quantity so far as its ultimate effect upon the result of 
the war is concerned. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. LEWIS], 
after his recent unfortunate experience, may not agree with me 
in this; but I feel I owe it to the mothers and fathers of the coun- 
try, whose boys are daily going upon the transports and cross- 
ing the seas, to tell them the exact facts. It will be observed 
that the transportation of troops and supplies goes on just as 
vigorously and almost as uninterruptedly as if the submarine 
did not exist. I saw a reliable statement in France to the 
effect that there is one ship of some character leaving the east- 
ern shores of America for the war zone every six minutes, and 
it is only a few vessels which are ever torpedoed, estimated at 
about 1 per cent. This is less than the loss by storm and acci- 
dent in the earlier days of transportation and is not much 
greater than such loss now. We must bear in mind that we read 
only of the ships which have been torpedoed and see but little 
account of the hundreds of ships which pass over the ocean 
safely and undisturbed. Three hundred thousand soldiers are 
conveyed across the Atlantic every 30 days, and an average of 
about 500,000 tons of freight carried to the French coast. 
There are warehouses in only one of the many ports of France 
with a capacity of over 2,000,000 tons. 

It is to the Navy that this credit for the destruction of this 
outlaw seagoing craft is due. The Navy is and has been the 
backbone of this war, the same as it has been of almost every 
great war in history. Without the allied navy the submarine 
would have perhaps accomplished its nefarious purpose in starv- 
ing the European allies and in preventing them from securing the 
necessary munitions of war to defend themselves. It has utterly 
failed in this respect. The allies are amply supplied with food, 
and there are provisions enough on hand now, if every ship 
should be sunk, to last the allies and armies for months. 
The destroyer is the ship which has brought Germany to her 
knees in submarine warfare and will keep her there. We have 
net enough destroyers, and it is for this reason we are obliged 
in this great transportation problem to run risks which 
would not be taken under ordinary conditions. If every ship 
was escorted by a sufficient number of destroyers I doubt if 
there would be a single ship of any consequence sunk, except 
by the merest accident. It will be observed, however, that there 
has not been a single American transport, loaded with soldiers 
conducted by American crews and convoyed by an American 
escort, which has been sunk since the commencement of the 
war. All successful attacks on American ships have been made 
on their return trips when the boats were empty and are 
usually escorted through necessity hy a less number of de- 
stroyers. Due credit should be given to the American Navy for 
this wonderful record. Too much can not be said of the good 
work of the Navy—that branch of the service which says so 
little and does so much. 

It is pleasing to know that even across the English Channel 
ships are now operating with about the same ease and 
security as before the war. It may be interesting to know 
just how carefully ships are guarded on their trips across the 
sea and the extra precautions which are taken against the sub- 
marines. There were 12 large transports in the convoy of 
ships with which I sailed to France, carrying about 40,000 
American troops, which were escorted, in addition to the 
assistance of airplanes and dirigible balloons, commonly called 
“sausages” on account of their shape, which operate close to 
shore in the danger zone on each side, by a cruiser and de- 
stroyers until we got within the danger zone on the other side 
of the water, where we were met away out in the sea, in the 
darkness of night and in a dense fog, by many additional 
American destroyers, which were mighty welcome after the 
long voyage. The colored soldiers, who usually see the humor- 
ous side of things, dubbed them “the little Fords” as they 
came floating up, dancing, as they said, a “ two-step” upon the 
waves. At night all portholes were closed, and no light of 
any kind was permitted to show on deck, not even a lighted 
cigar. Dim lights were permitted in the rooms, but all outside 
portholes, windows, and doors were kept securely closed, and 
no one was allowed to remain on deck. There were about 100 
lookouts, with two men in each, on the ship on which I sailed, 
making at least 400 eyes from this one ship upon the water 
in all directions at all times. These men are all connected by 
telephone to the bridge deck, and the moment anything is sighted 
it is communicated to the officer on deck, who directs the gun- 
ners. Everything is reported, no matter how small, including 
birds, fish, porpoise, whale, bottles, boards, boxes, barrels, news- 
papers, weeds, or trash of any kind. An order is given to each 
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lookout to remember that there is nothing too small or insignifi- 
cant to report. I was struck with the instructions to the life- 
boat crew, prepared by the commander, who, I am proud to say, 
is a Kansan, Lieut. Commander Charles Clifford Gill, who has 
written a very interesting and instructive book on the subject of 
“Naval power in the war,” which is now used as a textbook 
in the Naval Academy at Annapolis. These instructions read as 
follows: i 

Frequent inspections of boats do net give good results unless these 


inspections are thorough, and every fault found, whatever may be its 
nature cr however small or unimportant it may appear, is iectified at 


once. 

Men should be instructed to perform all duties in connection with 
lowering and handling boats. is can only be accomplished by fre- 

nt drill and instruction by. officers quali to perform this duty. 

UU hands must be taught to show initiative in performing their duties 
to passengers and in adopting prescribed procedure to meet unforeseen 
contingencies, 

There are lifeboats and rafts for all passengers, each lifeboat 
being commanded by a competent crew of sailors nnd nava! offi- 
eers, and, in addition to the crew, each boat holds 36 passengers 
and is equipped for sailing, and carries a supply of provisions. 
Life preservers are provided for each passenger aud all others on 
board, and what is termed “ abandon ship drill” is had on each 
boat at least once every day and sometimes unexpectedly in the 
night. In the danger zones all passengers are ordered to put 
on their life belts and to keep them on. The colored troops also 
saw the funny side of this performance, and in their humor- 
ous way called the life preservers “droundin’ jackets” and 
referred to the drill as the“ droundin’ drill.” On our way over 
we had three engagements with supposed submarines, One of the 
objects turned out to be a floating target, but it was never 
determined what the other objects fired upon actually were, 
but it is not probable that they were submarines. There are 
over 3,000 reports of destruction of submarines, when there 
were only about 300 in existence. But the naval officers take 
no chances. They always shoot at everything in the water that 
looks suspicious or dangerous. Even the whales suffer by 
reason of their peculiar method of traveling in the water, their 
back fin when a distance away having the appearance of a 
periscope and leaving a ripple on the water in their path 
exactly like that made by a periscope. The submarine com- 
manders are afraid of the armed ships, for they know that if 
ever their periscopes are seen by an American gunner it is 
“all off” with them. They are also deathly afraid of the 
American destroyers, who go right straight after them the 
moment they are sighted, and if the submarine submerges the 
destroyers drop the terrible depth bombs down upon them, 
which destroy everything within a radius of several hundred 
feet. 

After witnessing the good effects of arming the ships, one 
wonders at the action of the Senate of the United States, as late 
as March, 1916, when it refused to give the Fresident authority 
to arm these ships in self-defense. It would have been a good 
thing for the country if some of those who opposed armed neu- 
trality should have been required to make a trip abroad just be- 
fore that action was taken. It would certainly have given them 
the necessary light on the subject. | 

Arming the ships has changed the mode of submarine war- 
fare by requiring the submarine to stay under water and to 
fire its torpedo from under the water. The submarine is now 
required to get the location, speed, and direction of a ship it 
attacks for a distance of from 8 to 10 miles, where its periscope 
can not be seen. It dare not come to the surface within sight 
of any armed ship. The submarine commander at that distance 
away estimates the proper time to launch a torpedo to reach 
the point the ship will pass, continuing in the same direction 
at the same rate of speed, and then submerges and proceeds 
under water without even daring to show its periscope, and 
when within launching distance of the ship’s path, ordinarily 
about half a mile, fires the torpedo under water, which usually 
hits its mark unless the ship attacked has in the interim 

its speed or course. Hence the necessity for zigzag- 
ging and changing the speed, the common method now employed 
by all ships to avoid this distant hidden submarine which lies 
in wait for its prey. People often wonder why, with so many 
armed ships and destroyers around, a Submarine. after a suc- 
cessful attack, is permitted to escape. The reason is that the 
submarine, sighting the ship miles away, where its periscope 
can not be seen, and then preceeding under water and staying 
under water when it discharges its torpedo, and then immedi- 
ately going in the opposite direction under water, ena seldom be 
discovered. 

Of zourse, if a ship runs into one, or if a submarine puts up 
its periscope within a distance to be seen by the eye or a field 
glass, it is fired upon or rammed by the large ship itself or a 
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destroyer, and it is usually sunk. The Olympic, the ship on 
which I returned, recently rammed and destroyed a submarine 
and rescued most of its crew. Every possible precaution should 
be taken to prevent any further destruction of ships by the 
murderous submarine. German prisoners, officers in particular, 
placed in the empty ships on their return trips, and Germany 
so advised, might help materially to protect them in their 
passage. A few hundred more destroyers and submarine 
chasers, which are now in the process of construction, will do 
the business, and it will be Germany that is brought to her 
knees instead of England. f 

It was my good fortune to see the Grand Fleet, which is gen- 
erally understood to be in the vicinity of the North Sea. This 
was formerly called the Royal Fleet, but since the entrance 
of the United States into the war and the joining of our Navy 
with this fleet the name hus been changed to the Grand Fleet, 
and it is certainly worthy of its name, for it is conceded by all to 
be the greatest and most powerful fleet ever brought together 
under one command. Sailing in single file, without counting the 
numerous destroyers, submarines, submarine chasers, and other 
smaller craft, it is said to be about 80 miles in length and re- 
quires hours, going at ordinary speed, to pass in review. With 
such a fleet no one ever need worry about the German Navy 
coming out of its hiding place and doing any very great damage. 

There is perfect harmony between the British and the Ameri- 
cau officers in this command. Admiral Beatty, of the British 
Navy, is, of course, supreme in command, but it frequently 
devolves upon our American Admiral Rodman to command, 
and whenever orders are given by either commander they are 
obeyed and respected as if of equal authority. Admiral Rod- 
man is one of the resourceful and practical men of the Navy, 
so much admired by the people of this country. When I left 
him at the Grand Fleet on August 29 I asked if there was any 
message I could take for him to the Secretary of the Navy or 
if there was anything we could do for him in Congress, and 
he replied, “ Not a thing. Tell the Secretary we have every- 
thing we need over here and that everything is running per- 
fectly smooth, and for God's sake let us alone.” With such a 
spirit we need have no fear that our Navy is not in safe hands, 
for like the command of Admiral Dewey, even with the cables 
cut, whenever a fight comes, which all of our men and officers 
are itching for, victory will sure be on our side, 


VALUATION OF RAILROADS. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have read and in- 
serted in the Rrecorp the very brief editorial, which I send to the 
desk, relating to a matter as to which a bill was introduced 
some time ago. It seems to me that this is an opportune time 
for the Committee on Interstate Commerce to consider the mat- 
ter referred to in this editorial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Utah, and the Secretary will 
read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WASTE OF MEN AND MONEY. 

‘Attention has been directed to the fact that Congress has not yet 
repealed the useless and costly law which keeps hundreds of expert 
men at work tr, ing to make a valuation of the railroads. The work 
costs millions of dollars, it is worthless even before it is finished, and 
it will never be finished. At this time, when expert accountants and 
railroad operators are badly needed, it would seem that immediate sus- 
pension of the valuation act, if not its repeal, would be demanded by 
the Government itself. 

No argument is needed to show that the valuation work is useless. 
The Government has taken over the railroads. A new system of 
evaluation has been worked out already. The sums of money originally 
mt upon the railroads or their actual physical valuation on the basis 
ot what it would cost to reproduce them are matters of no consequence. 
In the first cese time has changed conditions, and in the second case 
time will have changed conditions again before the Government and the 
railroads could agree upon any valuations based upon cost of reproduc- 
tion. The cost of reproduction in 1914 and the cost of reproduction 
now, for example, are as different as day and night. What will be the 
cost of reproduction of the railroads in 1920 or whenever the war is 
over? No human being can guess. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should be very glad if the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce would take up the bill, which is 
pending in that committee, for the abolition of this useless body. 
I think the editorial which has just been read very strongly sets 
forth the reasons for some affirmative action. 


BOND EXEMPTION. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12923) to supplement the second liberty-bond act, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
The Senator from North Carolina asks unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill named by 
him. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance with amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, unanimous consent having been 
given for the consideration of the bill, as asked for by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simsons], I make the point 
that there is no quorum present. 

oe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson Nelson Smith, Md. 
New 7 Smith, S. C. 
Nugent Sterling 
Overman Thomas ! 
Phelan Thompson 
Poindexter Townsend 
Pomerene „ Trammell 
Reed Underwood 
Robinson ~* Vardaman 
Shafroth = Walsh 
Sheppard „Warren 
Shields cs Wilfley 
Simmons Williams 
Smith, Ariz. 2 
Smith, Ga. . 


Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHaM- 


BERLAIN] are detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. [Fifty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Secretary will read the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with. > 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 


lina asks that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? There being none, the bill will be read for 
amendment, the committee amendments to be disposed of first. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not know whether I 
am expected to make a statement with respect to the purposes 
of this bill and the manner of accomplishing those purposes; 
but I am inclined to think that by making such a statement 
probably time will be conserved. In doing this I think it will be 
more helpful to an understanding of the bill to take it up section 
by section. f 

The first section of the bill is a general provision exempting 
from certain taxes the income upon not to exceed $30,000 of so- 
called fourth liberty bonds when owned by any person, partner- 
ship, association, or corporation. The present law exempts all 
of these bonds from normal income taxes. The present law 
exempts the first issue of liberty bonds not only from normal 
taxes, but from surtaxes, excess-profits taxes, and all other 
taxes except estate or inheritance taxes. The bonds of the 
second and the third and the fourth issues are subject, however, 
to surtaxes and excess-profits taxes as well as inheritance taxes. 

The purpose of the first section is to exempt from taxation 
the income from as much as $80,000 of all of these bonds—not 
only those of the first liberty loan, converted, but those of the 
other three liberty loans. The second paragraph of this section 
somewhat enlarges the exemption allowed in the first paragraph 
to which I have just alluded. This paragraph provides that a 
taxpayer, whether an individual, corporation, or copartnership, 
who has subscribed to the bonds that are to be presently sold to 
any amount not exceeding $30,000, but who has in his ownership 
on the date of his tax return bonds of the first converted, second, 
or third liberty loans may be allowed, in addition to the exemp- 
tion as to the $30,000 of the fourth loan, an exemption equal to 
one and one-half times the amount of bonds originally subscribed 
for and held by him of the fourth issue, provided that the amount 
does not exceed $45,000. 


It will be manifest, Mr. President, that under these circum- 


stances it is possible that one person or corporation or asso- 
ciation may secure, through the operation of this act, exemp- 
tion from taxation to the extent of $75,000. In addition to 
that, of course, he will have the exemption of $5,000 which is 
now allowed by law; so that $80,000 is the largest amount for 
which, under any circumstances, one person or association could 
claim exemption under paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 1 of this 
act. 

It is important, I think, to impress upon the Senate that there 
should be no confusion with reference to the exemption. It is 
not an exemption of $30,000 or $80,000 ; it is merely an exemption 
of the interest or the income from that amount of bonds. If the 
holder of bonds of the first converted, second, or third issue does 
not subscribe to and become the owner of bonds of the fourth 
issue he would not be entitled to the benefit of any exemption 
with reference to these bonds. The third subdivision of section 1 
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provides that the holder of bonds of the first issue, who has not 
converted them into those of the second issue or the third, 
but who converts into the fourth, shall be entitled to the benefit 
of the exemption up to the interest upon $30,000 of such con- 
verted bonds. 

That is all that the bill provides with reference to the bonds. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for an increase in the amount of 
war-savings stamps that may be sold by the Secretary of the 
Treasury from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000. I think it is well known 
that these stamps have proved very popular, and their sale 
has been found an excellent means of inducing men of very 
small means to come to the relief of the Government in the mat- 
ter of finance. That section also provides that the original pro- 
vision with reference to war-savings stamps, which limited to 
a thousand dollars the amount of these stamps that might be 
held or owned by any one person, shall be amended so as to pro- 
vide that the limit of a thousand dollars shall apply only to one 
series—these stamps being issued in series—thus making it pos- 
sible for any citizen of the country to purchase as much as 
$1,000 of each series that may be issued. Section 2 also strikes 
out the provision of the second liberty-loan act the provision 
that no person shall be permitted to buy more than $100 worth of 
these stamps at any time. This allows the purchase of the 
whole $1,000 worth or any lesser amount at any one time. 

The third section simply extends to war-protits taxes the pro- 
visions of section 8 of the second liberty-bond act. Senators will 
recall that the third liberty-loan act is an amendment of the 
second, The second liberty-loan act uses the term “ excess-profits 
taxes.” That covered the taxes that we had then levied. The 
revenue bill now pending in the House provides for a different 
method of taxation, known as war-profits taxes, and this section 
simply extends the exemption to war-profits taxes as well as 
excess-profits taxes. 

The fourth section of the bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury during the war and for two years after its termina- 
tion to acquire foreign currencies and credits, and to designate 
depositories in foreign countries of these credits and these cur- 
reneles, so as to enable him to adjust, regulate, and stabilize 
matters of foreign exchange. 

Under the present law, while the Secretary of the Treasury 
may sell bonds or certificates of indebtedness of the United 
States in foreign countries, he is not permitted to deposit the 
proceeds of those bonds in the banks of foreign countries. He 
has no authority to establish Government depositories in for- 
eign countries. He has no authority, under the law, to transfer 
funds from the Treasury of the United States to a depository 
-in a foreign country. These conditions have made it exceed- 
ingly difficult for. the Treasury Department to do anything to 
stabilize the unsettled foreign exchange situation. It is felt 
by the Secretary that if he is permitted to acquire foreign cur- 
rency and deposit it in foreign banks the difficulties which we are 
now having by reason of the uncertainty of exchange values will 
measurably disappear. 
Mr. OWEN and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 
| Mr. SIMMONS. I yield first to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to say to the Senator I introduced 
an amendment to the revenue bill covering that exact point, 
because an examination of the matter makes it perfectly clear 
that the Secretary of the Treasury must have this authority if 
we are to be able to put the dollar at par in the neutral coun- 
tries where we are making purchases. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is entirely right about 
it. I think that is a very valuable provision of the bill. I yield 
to the Senator from Utah. À 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have received a number of 
communications recently from American business houses en- 

gaged in commercial enterprises in the Latin American Repub- 
lics, principally Venezuela and British Colombla and Peru, and 
there has been some considerable complaint in regard to the 
exchange and the great loss which the Americans sustain by 
reason of the lack of stability of exchange. Does the Senator 
think that this measure will relieve in part some of the diffi- 
culties which are now being experienced by those engaged in 
commercial activities in South America? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the opinion of the Treasury De- 
partment. 


Mr. LODGE. That is the purpose. 


Mr. SIMMONS. And your committee entirely concurs in that 
opinion. 

Mr. KING. The point I had in mind was whether this meas- 
ure, when enacted, will enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accomplish all that is desired in that respect. 


Mr. SIMMONS. It seems to me to be about as far as we 
can go with reference tq foreign currencies. 

Mr. OWEN. 1 should like to observe that under the present 
circumstances, where the United States is furnishing the credit 
by which to stabilize foreign exchange in New York at 4.767, 
the present rate, the effect is that the purchases made by Great 
Britain and by France become, in effect, liabilities of the United 
States in relation to international exchange. The consequence 
is that the United States is bearing that burden, and the only 
way in which it can be obviated is by placing the credit of the 
United States with nations which are now creditor nations of 
the United States through this process; and that will be ee 
ered by the proposal which is in the revenue bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I might add that the present situation with 
reference to Spain is one that appeals for a remedy of some sort. 
We are buying very extensively from Spain to supply require- 
ments of our Army and our Navy abroad, and it is very necessary 
that we should be able to settle those obligations in the cur- 
rency of that country. That will be accomplished if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.is permitted to buy the currency of that 
country and deposit it to the credit of the United States in 15 
banks of Spain. 

Mr. OWEN. The balance of trade in favor of the United 
States with Spain was $55,000,000, but the international balance 
in favor of Spain was $125,000,000. So when we had this credit 
of $55,000,000 absorbed through the stabilization it left Spain 
an international credit on a large scale. Those funds are pour- 
ing into the banks of Spain and they are in a peculiarly ad- 
vautageous position to extend credit out of those funds pouring 
in in lieu of commodities. So since we can not adjust it by, 
commodity shipments the only way is by credit arrangements, 
and the banks of Spain, with the support of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, will, I am informed, be willing to adjust this matter so 
that these credits may be extended against our purchases, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The only other section in the bill 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator goes to that I should like to 
call his attention to paragraph 2 of section 1, if I do not dis- 
turb the course of his remarks. { 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. 

Mr. REED. As I understand paragraph 2 of section 1 it does 
not propose to exempt bonds from taxation in any amount unless 
the owner of the bonds shall subscribe to the new liberty loan. { 

Mr. SIMMONS. I explained that. 

Mr. REED. And he escapes taxation in proportion to his 
ability to subscribe to the new liberty loan, with a limit that he 
can not get an exemption beyond $45,000. One of the objects, 
I suppose, of the committee is to bring the bonds back to par. 

Mr. SIMMONS, ‘That is an object. 

Mr. REED. Is it the object of the committee to fix this thing 
so that only the men who are wealthy can get the advantage of 
having their bonds exempted? That was not any part of the 
purpose of the committee? i 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. REED. Of course it was not. Now, let us take this ware: 
of a case: A man who when the second liberty loan was offered, 
feeling and believing that his Government needed the money, 
put his entire fortune into liberty bonds. Although he might 
have inyested his money at more lucrative rates, he came for- 
ward with all he had. Therefore he has not the money to put 
into the fourth liberty loan. Do you think that that man ought 
to be discriminated against in favor of some individual who 
subscribed stingily to the second liberty loan ont of his great 
fortune and who is able now to gain an exemption upon the 
bonds which he heretofore took? I have asked the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there were clearly two objects in 
view. The first object in view was to make these bonds of the 
fourth liberty loan as attractive to the purchasers as ae 
with a view to inducing the people to buy. 

Mr. REED. Attractive to some parties? Attractive only i 
the wealthy, or attractive to everybody? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Attractive to everybody. The purpose was. 
to make them attractive. Now, two methods of making them 
attractive were devised and provided for in the bill: First, he 
is given an exemption from all Federal taxes except inheritance 
taxes on the interest upon an amount that he subscribes for, 
not exceeding $30,000, of the fourth loan. That obviously will 
furnish quite an inducement for the purchase of these bonds. 

As an additional inducement to the purchase of these bonds 
it is provided that if the purchaser shall invest his money in 
these bonds to any extent not exceeding $30,000 and happens to 
be the owner of bonds of either of the other three issues he is 
given a like exemption to an amount not exceeding one and one- 
half times the amount actually subscribed for and owned in the 


wa 


present loan. That furnishes a double inducement. The very 
poor man of whom the Senator has spoken already has an ex- 
emption 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish the Senator would spenk a little 
louder. We are all interested in what he is saying, and we can 
not hear a word on this side. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say the small man to whom the Senator 
from Missouri has referred already has an exemption from all 
taxes except inheritance taxes on $5,000. 

Mr. REED. Everybody has that, small and big. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Everybody has it to the extent of $5,000. 
Now, the small man will be entitled to an additional exemption 
to the extent of his ability to further invest. But it is not only 
to the small man we desire to sell these bonds. We desire to 
sell them ta everybody, the big man and the small man alike. 
But it has been thought not wise to extend the exemption to all 
the bonds, and arbitrarily the department has suggested $30,000 
as the proper limit. The small man who has his exemption upon 
$5,000, if he isenot able to buy more than $5,000, ought not to 
complain if the man a step above him who can buy $10,000 is 
given the same exemption. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; he ought to complain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not see it in that light. He has not only 
got his $5,000, hut if he is able to invest any more he gets the 
same exemption as the man of larger means up to $30,000. 

Mr. REED. The difficulty of the situation is twofold, and it is 
perfectly plain. Take two bonds identical in amount, each for 
a thousand dollars, issued by the Government; one of them 
owned by A is taxed and one of them owned by B is not taxed, 
because B has enough money to buy an additional bond. A must 
pay his taxes upon his bond because he has not enough money 
to buy another bond. B escapes paying taxes upon his bond be- 
cause he is able to buy another bond. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator now is speaking of bonds of the 
first, second, and third issues? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I am taking an illustration. I will abandon 
the illustration that I used and take another. A and B bought 
the second liberty loan 4 per cent bonds. A had $40,000 in 
cash, and he put if all in bonds. All that he had in the world 
he put in the bonds, because he was patriotic and willing to 
contribute. B bought $20,000 of the bonds and held back 
$20,000. B can now come in and buy $20,000 of bonds and 
have an exemption on the $20,000 that he purchased, but A, 
having put in all his money in the first Instance, can not get any 
exemption, because he has not any money with which to buy 
any more bonds. I say that it is not fair; it is not just. It is 
the old principle, “to him who hath shall be given,” which 
has never been a good maxim in morals or in law. Now, that 
ought not to be. 

Now, we do another thing by this bill, if we can proceed in 
this haphazard way, with the Senator’s kindly permission. You 
will make it an advantage to A, whom I used in my illustration, 
to sell $10,000 of his bonds, because by selling $10,000 of his 
second issue of these bonds he can turn around and buy $10,000 
of the fourth issue of bonds, and thus he can get an exemption 
upon his whole $20,000; and instead of your.sustaining these 
bonds and keeping them up in the market you will make it 
- advantageous to a man to put his bonds on the market. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why would not that apply to the man who is 
a small purchaser of bonds as well as the man who has a large 
number of bonds? 

Mr. REED. I am speaking of the man who can not buy. 
If you would exempt $20,000 in everybody’s hand it would 
afford a price for a large volume of these bonds. Then, pro- 
viding that everybody should have an exemption on the new 
issue in proportion to what he could buy, with a limit that 
he could not have an exemption beyond $40,000, you would 
have created a condition of equality and you would have very 
much more sustained your bonds. 

I will say to the Senator frankly I am not speaking for 
myself, and I, of course, care nothing from my own standpoint; 
but I just recall the fact that when the second bond issue came 
nlong—the first bond issue was small—tI subscribed to it to a 
moderate amount. I subscribed, first and last, something over 
$30,000 of those bonds. Under the rules you are establishing 
here I could sell half of my bonds and take the discount and 
turn around and invest it in the new issue in order to obtain 
an exemption, and make money by the transaction. That forces 
these bonds on the market, which ought never to be done. No 
patriotic citizen ought to want to sell them, at a discount par- 
ticularly. 

He ought not to sell them at all unless he has to do so. But 
it accomplishes that, and then unless he does sell them it leaves 
him to pay taxes, while the banker who can take double the 
amount of bonds, who has the ability to do it, will escape taxa- 


tion. I say the proposition strikes me as defective, to use a 
very mild term. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly we can imagine a great many 
cases in which almost any exemption that we might make could 
be worked to the advantage of one man, and could not be 
worked to the advantage of another man. Of course it is in- 
herent in this system of taxation, but a man who is not able 
to purchase any of the next issue of bonds should not get the 
benefit of the exemption as to prior issues. 

The only remedy for that, Mr. President, as I see it, would be 
a fiat exemption of a certain amount of the previous issnes 
without reference to the purchases made of the second issue. 
For reasons which, I take it, were very carefully worked and 
thought out, it was deemed unwise to make a flat exemption of 
the other bonds, and the exemption which is offered here is for 
the purpose, as I understand, or it is chiefly for the purpose, of 
encouraging the purchase of the proposed issue. 

Mr. REED. Is it not also to sustain and keep all bonds that 
the Government has issued at par? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That, undoubtedly, is a secondary but Im- 
portant purpose. 

Mr. REED. Now, the Senator says it has been deemed ad- 
visable. I do not suppose that he means that he deems it 
advisable from the expression he used, but that the Senator 
means that the Treasury Department drew this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘There is no concealment of the fact that the 
Treasury Department drew the bill. 

Mr. REED. I have no reflections to cast on the Treasury De- 
partment. I think that, speaking broadly, their financial con- 
duct in affairs has been very wise, but this bill comes now to 
the great Finance Committee of the Senate, of which the Senator 
from North Carolina is the distinguished head, and I think when 
it comes from that committee the wisdom of all these things 
must pass in review before the committee and before this body. 
I have no hesitancy in saying this is a very foolish provision, I 
do not care who deems it advisable. I have seen officials down 
at the other end of the Capitol, and even in the Treasury De- 
partment, deem things very advisable that they had to change 
their own minds on. I should like to know the reason—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I might agree with him if the sole purpose of this measure 
was to stabilize the market price of the bonds, but that is not 
the sole purpose. If you are to make it an incentive to buy, it 
is necessary that a person should not be given this exemption 
on previous bonds unless he invests in the last-proposed issue 
of bonds. 

Mr. REED. Well, of course, if a man accepts everything 
just because somebody told him to take it, there is not any use 
arguing that sort of a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, now, the 
that light. 
everything? 

Mr. REED. Iwas not addressing myself to the Senator; Iam 
addressing myself to this doctrine that is being advanced that 
it is simply to sell the new bonds, I would not say anything 
unpleasant to the Senator; he knows that. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I realize that. 

Mr. REED. You want to sell the new bonds, do you? Well, 
the Government has a contract that it has made with the people 
of the United States who buy these bonds. The first issue of 
these bonds that was made contained a guarantee to the 
American people who might buy them that they should carry 
with them every advantage of any other bend that was ever 
issued. The second issue contained the same provision, and the 
third issue contained a like provision. Upon the faith of that 
undertaking, men and women in the country invested their 
money in these bonds. So, if I bought a bond for even $100 of 
any one of those loans, I was guaranteed by the Government 
of the United States that that bond would have every advantage 
that every other issue of bonds might have, and would be inter- 
changeable for any other issue of bonds; that if you issued 
bonds at a greater rate of interest or bonds contaiuing any other 
greater advantages, the owner of that $100 bond was to have 
the privilege of availing himself of those new advantages. Now 
you come along and say he shall not have the same privilege 
as some people may have who purchase the bonds of the fourth 
loan; that the people who purchase the bonds of the fourth 
loan shall gain an exemption of the taxation upon the bonds 
that they bought of the second issue, whereas the bonds that 
the other individual bought shall be off in a different class and 
Shall not have an exemption. I say that in a court of equity, 
if it were a matter that could be brought in a court of equity 
and were a transaction between private individuals, you would 
not be permitted to do that thing. 


Senator will not: put me in 
I do not suppose the Senator means that I accept 
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If you want to sustain the credit of these bonds, to keep them 
at par, and keep people buying them, it must be by letting all 
the world know that the United States keeps the letter of its 
contract and the spirit of its contract; that, as is so well said 
in a side remark by the Senator from Mississippi, it deals with 
. Justice and impartiality with everybody and with every 
question, 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator knows that the provisions of 
the first liberty-loan act only allowed the holder of the bond to 
convert into any subsequent issue made before the termination 
of the war bearing a higher rate of interest; as to bonds of 
the second issue, and of the first converted, they had the chance 
to convert into the third, but if that was not done, no subsequent 
conversion can be made. If any of the bonds of the first issue 
are hereafter converted into bonds of the fourth issue, the hold- 
ing of such fourth issue bonds does not carry any additional 
exemption to bonds of the first converted, second, or third issue. 
The conversion can be made only when the subsequently issued 
bonds bear a higher rate of interest, not if they carry some 
privilege that does not appertain to the bonds held. If such 
subsequent bonds bear a higher rate of interest, it is optional 
with the holder whether he will convert or not. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator from Missouri a 
question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Probably my question would be more prop- 
erly directed to the chairman of the Committee on Finance, but 
it is suggested by what the Senator from Missouri has said. Do 
I understand that an owner of bonds issued under the first lib- 
erty loan can not now convert them into the fourth liberty loan 
in any amount? 

Mr. SIMMONS. He can convert them into any bonds bear- 
ing a higher rate of interest hereafter issued or thereafter 
issued. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. So that the owner of the first liberty 
bonds in whatever amount can convert them into the fourth 
oth 10n on the terms upon which the fourth liberty loan is 
ssued 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not quite understand whether the 
Senator from Missouri understood it in that way or not, and I 
wanted to-get that clear. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that presents a different question, 
and it gives a new light upon the very matter I am discussing. 
It comes to me with such suddenness that I am not certain that 
I analyze it correctly; but the bonds of the first liberty loan 
because they are nontaxable, although they only draw 33 per 
cent, were selling a few days ago at 1023, while the bonds of 
the third liberty loan were selling at about 97}, I think, and the 
bonds of the second liberty loan were as low as 95. Of course, I 
am stating it in the rough, and my figures may be subject to 
slight change. 

The reason for this is found in the exemption from taxation 
of the first liberty loan bonds, and the reason for the difference 
in price between the second liberty loan bonds and the third 
liberty loan bonds is the difference in the rate of interest, 
although the second liberty loan bonds are convertible into third 
liberty loan bonds. I understand that a third liberty loan bond 
is not convertible into a fourth liberty loan bond, so that, if the 
suggestion of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEnp] were 
to be carried out, it occurred to me we are now providing a new 
advantage to the 33 per cent bonds; that is to say, the owner 
of 83 per cent bonds, I suspect, although I do not assert it, for 
I am speaking now without time for reflection, could convert 
and I will ask the chairman of the committee if the holder of 
first liberty loan bonds could not convert—his bonds into fourth 
liberty loan bonds and apply to them the proviso of paragraph 2, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly; no. 

Mr. REED. So that, if I understand the chairman, and if 
he understands me, if I hold $1,000 of first liberty loan bonds, 
I can transmute them into the fourth liberty loan bonds, draw- 
ing 4} per cent, and then I can have those 4} per cent bonds ex- 
empted from taxation under this bill. 

i Mr. SIMMONS. And under the law. 

Mr. REED. No; not under the law as it stands now, because 
the law as it stands now gives the holder of the 34 per cent bonds 
the privilege of transmuting his bonds into the new bonds, but 
it does not give him any exemption from taxation, because the 
new bond is not exempt from taxation except as it is exempted 
under this clause. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to explain to the Senator what I 
meant by that statement, namely, that under the law the first 
issue of liberty bonds can be converted into any subsequent issue 
bearing a higher rate of interest. Now, under the law he is 


exempt as to the interest on $5,000 of bonds, and under this bill 


it is provided that where that conversion takes place hereafter 
the holder shall be entitled to an exemption of $30,000, as pro- 
vided in paragraph 8 of this section. He is not entitled to this 
privilege under paragraph 2, except as to conversions hereto- 
fore made. 

Mr. REED, Then we get to this point: I bought, say, $30,000 
of the first liberty-loan issue—and I use this merely as an illus- 
tration—which are exempt from taxation, and I have $15,000 to 
invest in the new bond issue. I take my $30,000 of the first 
bond issue and transmute those bonds into $30,000 of the fourth 
bond issue. I then take $15,000 of my money and buy that many 
more 4} per cent bonds. I now have $45,000 in 4} per cent 
bonds totally exempt from taxation. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that that is putting an enormous premium on the 
first bonds, and it is a discrimination in favor of the holder of 
those bonds. He gets an advantage that nobody else gets, and 
he gets an advantage that is not written in his bond. He is en- 
titled under his bonds to transmute the 33 per cent bonds into 
4} per cent fourth liberty-loan bonds, but he is not entitled, except 
under this bill, to a further exemption from taxation on his 4} 
per cent bonds nor to purchase $15,000 more of them and have 
them exempted from taxation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator's criticism 
in one way is a just criticism. The object of that, as I under- 
stand, was to induce the holders of liberty bonds of the first 
issue to convert them into bonds of the fourth issue. 

Mr. REED. For what reason? ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. For this reason, Mr. President: The first 
liberty-loan bonds are exempted from taxation for all time to 
come. That exemption can never be taken away by the United 
States Government. The holders of the bonds which are to be 
sold, known as the fourth liberty-loan bonds, will only enjoy the 
privilege of exemption from excess profits and war profit taxes 
and surtaxes during the war and for two years after the wur. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator think we are paying a. 
pretty high price to get rid of that little issue? I will tuquire 
how much was the first issue of liberty bonds? i 

Mr. SIMMONS. The first issue was something like $2,000,- 
000,000. | 

Mr. President, as a matter ‘of fact, by reason of this exemp- 
tion from taxation feature, the bonds bearing 31 per cent are 
selling in the market to-day higher than those bearing 4} per 
eent. The purpose of the Government in changing its policy, 
with reference to those bonds is that they shall not bear the tax- 
exemption privilege, but shall bear a higher rate of interest. It 
was thought that it was to the interest of the Government, first, 
to put all of these bonds upon a parity with reference to perma- 
nent liability to taxation. Part of them were permanently ex- 
empt, to wit, the first issue; the remainder of them it is pro- 
posed in a qualified and modified way temporarily to exempt. 
It is possible that the exemption will not extend more than two 
or three years, If we can induce the holders of the first liberty, 
loan bonds to convert them into the last issue of liberty loan 
bonds, we will subject them to tax for all time to come. That 


is thought to be a desirable thing to do. 4 
Mr. REED. Mr. President: 4 
Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, therefore, 


as I understand, the Treasury Department, with a view to induc- 
ing the holders of those bonds to make this conversion so as to 
limit the tax-free privilege, has thought it wise to give them the 
benefit of an exemption. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let me suggest now that there 
are two thoughts which might come from the statement of 
the Senator. The first is that we can not blindly follow the 
Treasury Department in this bill or in any other bill, because 
it was the Treasury Department that came here and told us 
that we must pass a Dill totally exempting the first issue of 
bonds from taxation, and already they tell us that that was so 
serious a mistake that they must pay a heavy premium to get 
those bonds back into the Treasury. If that is true, it is 
time that the Finance Committee of the Senate and the Senate 
itself should begin to consider these questions from a some- 
what independent standpoint and not give too much weight to 
what the Treasury Department has recommended. It might 
be added that the Treasury Department came here and asked 
for a $2,000,000,000 loan, and evidently thought that was 
going to be quite sufficient to run for a considerable time, and 
they vastly underestimated the demand. All this I say without 
desiring in any way harshly to criticize the Treasury. 

The second observation I want to make is that as an in- 
ducement to this surrender you are not only giving an in- 
crease of interest from 34 per cent to 4} per cent, but you are 
extending the right of exemption itself beyond the original loan, 
and it is possible that it may go to the extent of $3,000,000,000 
instead of $2,000,000,000. That is to say, the first loan was 
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$2,000,000,000, totally exempt. That $2,000,000,000 of 33 per 
cent bonds can now be transmuted into $2,000,000,000 of 4% 
per cent bonds, and then the owner of these $2,000,000,000 of 
bonds has the privilege of buying and having exempt $1,000,- 
000,000 more of the 4} per cent bonds. So that in order to 
get rid of a nontaxable issue of $2,000,000,000 at 3} per cent 
we transmute them into nontaxable bonds of $2,000,000,000 
plus a further billion dollars of nontaxable bonds, all. bearing. 
4} per cent. 

It is true, as stated by the Senator in charge of the bill, 
the distinguished chairman of the committee, that this taxa- 
tion exemption is not as broad as that which obtains with 
reference to the first issue, but it applies to a billion dollars 
more bonds than the first issue; it involves an increase in 
the rate from 3# to 4} per cent; and as these exempted bonds 

will be largely held by the wealthy classes, because they are 
about the onl classes that will be able to take advantage of it, 
they will gain exemptions on their surtaxes. I have not the 
slightest question but that when the account comes to be taken 
and the whole matter is figured up you will find that you are 
paying an enormous premium on the first issue of bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator recognizes the fact that under 


the law of their issue the owners of bonds of the first issue 


will always be entitled ta have them converted into bonds of 
any subsequent issue bearing a higher rate of interest. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That can not be avoided. 

Mr. REED. That can not be avoided; but you are giving 
them that advantage, and then giving them the right to buy 
and have exempted an additional one-third of the new issue. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, not of the whole amount. Besides, no 
additional right to purchase bonds of the fourth issue is car- 
ried by owning bonds of the first issue. 

i Mr. REED. Up to $45,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is entirely wrong about that. 
If a man belonging to the very rich elass: that the Senator 
spoke of a little while ago owns these bonds in large volume, 
as the Senator says is the case, however large his holdings 
may be, if he holds a million or ten millions of them, he can 
only get this privilege for $30,000 of that total amount. 

Mr. REED. I understand that, and he can acquire $45,000 
exempt. Now, here is the way it works out 

Mr, SIMMONS. He can acquire $45,000 of the second and 
the third issues—that is, he can secure exemption for $45,000 
of those issues only in case of a new subscription and purchase 
of $30,000 in the fourth issue, added to the $30,000 of the issue 


that the Senator is speaking about—the first issue—but if he 


owns $10,000,000 of bonds other than the first issue he can 
only get an exemption at a maximum of $80,000 of the $10,- 
000,000, or if it is $20,000,000, or if it is $50,000,000, or if it is 
$60,000,000, he can not get an exemption for any larger amount. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; I understand that. I frankly state 
that the $45,000 limitation is.there. I also just as frankly state 
that it will not amount to a bawbee, and I will give my reason 
for the statement. 

This is the way the thing works out: A concern has $250,000 
of these first liberty bonds. It has a Jot of clients, and through 
these clients it will make the subscription for these bonds; or 
a man has a family, and the bonds will be distributed around 
so that you need not trouble yourself; the exemption will be 
applied, and applied very broadly. 

Let me tell you the reason why I make that statement. I 
remember, when Government bonds were exempted heretofore, 
that there were a lot of men in every community who managed 
to exempt a large amount of their property by having it in 
Government bonds; and if you had figured up the aggregate of 
those exemptions throughout the United States, they would 
have exceeded the Government bond issue by probably 10 
or 15 to 1. Of course, it was a fraud worked, because the 
bonds were passed around from one man to another. The bank 
account of A was transmuted into bonds to-day, and he made 
his return, and the same bonds answered the same purpose for 
C, D, and E on other days. You are by this bill as it now stands 
giving the wealthy man who has $30,000 of the original bonds 
exempt from taxation the right to transmute them into $30,000 
of 41 per cent bonds free from taxation and to buy and have 
free from taxation $15,000 more of those bonds, while the indi- 
vidual who can not do that will be obliged to hold his bonds 
without any exemption privilege. Now, it seems to me that 
that is utterly unjust and utterly indefensible. What I think 


would be the fair way to fix this matter would be to grant to 
every individual an exemption on a certain amount of bonds, 
and no more, and let that exemption apply to all of the issues 
of the bonds; and the minute you had a law by which any man 
owning Government bonds up to the amount, let me say, of 


$10,000, could claim an exemption from taxation, I have not 
the slightest doubt in the world but that the result would be 
that these bonds of ours would come to par, and probably stay 
at par, which is a thing. that everyone of us most earnestly 
desires. 

I go back, and I finish what I have to say—thongh it is in 
the nature of repetition—to this proposition: Take the man 
who invested all the money he could raise in the second liberty 
loan, and did so out of patriotic motives. That man must con- 
tinue to pay taxes. The man who has money to invest in the 
fourth liberty loan can, by investing in that loan, escape taxes 
upon the bonds that he bought up to $45,000. I do not think 
that is wise. I do not think it is fair. I do not think it will 
strengthen this bond issue. It will offer an inducement to men 
to sell a part of the bends that they now hold in order that 
they may buy bonds of the fourth liberty loan, with the pro- 
ceeds and thus escape taxation by having that much of the non- 
tuxable bonds. I think you will find it disastrous. p 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President * 

Mr. SIMMONS.. If the Senator please, I had not quite fin- 
ished my statement. ; 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wanted to call the attention of the chair: 
man of the committee to a matter which seems to me pertinent. 
to.the discussion of the first and second sections of this bill, and 
that is that the present finance bill, now before the committee, 
contains provisions which would entirely nullify this exemption 
law. I have no doubt that the Finance Committee will remedy 
that or take it into consideration, but there are some other 
things in connection with that provision which I should like now 
to call to the attention of the committee. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS.. Will the Senator point out the sections of the 
pending bill to which he refers? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes, In the present finance bill, section 214, 
under “ Deductions allowed from the net income which is taxed,” 
occurs the following: ) 

All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebtedness 
in excess of interest received free from taxation under this title. : 

And the same exemption or “deduction. is allowed, under see- 
tion 234, as to corporations. Now, the result will be, if that 
becomes a law, that while under the bill which. we propose to 


‘pass a holder of Government bonds would be entitled to an ex- 


emption of the interest on $75,000 of them if he complied with 
all the conditions, it would be offset against interest which he 
legitimately paid in his business, and it would not be allowed to 
him at all. In other words, you would completely nullify this 
law by the deductions provided for in the revenue bill. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator, òf course, knows that this bill, 
although it is here while the revenue bill is still in the House, 
is a subsequent measure. i 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am coming to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there is the conflict which the Senator. 
has pointed out—and I do not wish to express an opinion about 


that now, because my committee has very carefully refrained 
from expressing any opinions at all about this bill while it is 


pending in the House—but if there is anything in this bond bill, 
which I say was originated and passed before action by it on the 


revenue bill, which is still pending there, which is inconsistent 
with the revenue bill, I assume that the House, before the bill 


leaves that body, will make the necessary correction. If it does 
not, then of course the Finance Committee will have to take 
up and consider that matter. i 

Mr, KELLOGG. The House has not done it yet. I simply call 
that to the attention of the Finance Committee because I think 
the good faith of the Congress will be pledged to maintain this 
exemption; but I may call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that that would nullify other exemptions. It would practi-. 
cally tax every Stute bond, although the bonds had already been 
issued, and it would tax the income from the first liberty loan 
bonds. I think that should be borne in mind by the Finance 
Committee when it considers this question of taxation of income. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Surely the Senator will understand that I 
fully appreciate his purpose about it, and the Finance Committee 
will be glad to have his views before it when it takes up these 
questions. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to follow the argument of the 
Senator from. Missouri [Mr. Reep] further than to say that I 
recognize, as all of us do, the fact that the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and I might say the Congress, has changed its policy with 
reference to these bonds since the passage of the first act. The 
first act was passed only a few days after the declaration of war 
by this Government. At that time it had been the unbroken 
policy of this Government to exempt its bonds from taxation. 
At that time nobody even dreamed that the amount of bonds 
we would be compelled to issue as the result of this war 
would attain to any such magnitude as it has already attained 
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to and as it will likely attain to before we are through with this 
business. The change of policy on the part of the Treasury De- 
partment, I have no doubt, is the result of a suggestion which 
has been made throughout the country that before this war is 
over there will be an immense burden transmitted to fu- 
ture generations growing out of the interest charges upon 
these bonds. It has been found necessary since the first issue to 
increase those interest charges to the extent of nearly 1 per 
cent. The feeling has grown up in the country that under these 
circumstances, if there were no other reasons for it, the tradi- 
tional policy of the Government with reference to the exemption 
of bonds from taxation should not any longer be adhered to. 

Another reason, Mr. President, which has greatly contributed 
to this change of policy is the apprehension, owing to the fact 
that we are issuing these bonds in such enormous volume, that 
if they are absolutely tax free it might be an inducement to 
the holders of large capital in this country to invest the main 
part of their estate in these bonds and thereby remove the 
larger part of the holdings of the rich from the possibility of 
having to contribute anything in the future toward the liquida- 
tion of the mountain of debt which will confront the people of 
this country when the war closes. 

I can well understand, Mr. President, that without making 
any serious mistake of judgment, when you take into considera- 
tion the different circumstances which have arisen since the first 
issue, the Treasury Department should have changed its mind 
and that the country should haye changed its mind. No doubt 
when we passed that first act it was the feeling throughout the 
country that the bonds ought to be free of taxation, just as all 
other bonds had been, but the developments of the war have 
presented a new situation, and on account of the considerations 
to which I have called attention, I think there is now a gen- 
eral crystallization of opinion among the people of the country 
that it would be very unfortunate when the war closes if these 
bonds should be found in the hands of a few very wealthy 
people and corporations, and so held by them that they never 
could be reached by the tax gatherer, and this enormous amount 
of indebtedness, which may reach to thirty or forty or fifty 
billion dollars, representing a very considerable portion of the 
aggregate wealth of this country, might in that way entirely 
escape the burden of taxation, so far as the discharge of this 
indebtedness is concerned. 

It is almost impossible to frame a general revenue or finan- 
cial scheme of legislation which exempts from possible dis- 
. as between all classes under all conceivable con- 

ons. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr, FALL. I notice that the committee in its report has 
stricken out of the bill—— 

sae SIMMONS. Will not the Senator let me just finish this 
point 

Mr. FALL. I was simply predicating a question upon the 
Senator’s present statement. 

ir. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator was going to refer to 
some other point. 

Mr. FALL, I notice that section 5 is stricken out of the bill. I 
have here the quotations of bonds. The first liberty bonds, 33, 
quoted at $100—— : 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to 
discuss that elimination a minute later. 

Mr. FALL. Very well; if the Senator objects, I will not inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course if the Senator says it is pertinent 
to what I have been saying, I will yield. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator was speaking of the conversion of 
bonds; that we could convert the first liberty 34 per cent bonds 
and sell them at $100 and over; but your second, which you are 
exempting here, are at $95. That is the question in a few words. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not a question whether a man will con- 
vert the bonds, it is a question whether he has a right to conyert 
them. He already has the right to convert the first liberty-loan 
bonds, that are selling higher than the other issues, into any 
subsequent issue bearing a higher rate of interest. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator does not catch the point I am mak- 
ing. You are proposing to increase the price of these bonds by 
exempting them from certain taxes. Is not that the purpose of 
your bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is one purpose. 

Mr. FALL. That is it, exactly. Then you are still allowing 


the man holding first liberty 34 per cent bonds to go on the mar- 
ket and sell them for $100.10 and buy the second or the third 
liberty-loan issues for $95 or $96, as the case may be, under the 
quotations, and then convert them into the new liberty-loan 
bonds, free of taxes at 100 cents on the dollar, making some $4 


to $5 on each bond unless you retain in the bill the provision 
contained in section 5. That is the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator overlooks the fact, I think, that 
the exemption which accrues to the holder of the first liberty- 
loan issue bond is a permanent exemption, and that the second 
and third issues can not be converted into the fourth issue. 

Mr. FALL, I understand that; the first liberty-loan bonds are 
exempted, and for that reason the price is $100; but the provision 
contained in the original bill was that the President might stop 
the sale of bonds on the market. If you do not stop the sale of 
bonds on the market, the holder will sell his first liberty bonds 
at $100. Then he buys bonds bearing 4} per cent interest, which 
you increase to $100, if your present bill avails anything. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When he buys a bond bearing 4} per cent 
interest he surrenders the permanent tax exemption and he be- 
comes subject to all the surtaxes and profits taxes we are now 
levying and will levy. 

Mr. FALL. If that is the case and the first liberty bonds, 
subject to all the exemptions, are only worth $100, you certainly 
do not expect to bring the second or third or fourth issue up to 
$100 by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, no man can tell what is going 
to be the effect of this bill, but I think it will be the judgment 
of this country, as it is of the Secretary of the Treasury and of 
the Finance Committee, that there should be a temporary ex- 
emption of these bonds from the payment of taxes which were 
high when we first levied them, and which will be double in the 
present bill, practically, and which in future bills may be higher 
even than at present. It is not very much, but the exemption 
will continue during the period of excessive taxation, because 
while we can not hope that we will return to normal conditions 
in the matter of taxation, all of us believe, at least all of us hope, 
that at the end of two years after the war we will be able to 
greatly reduce taxes. So we believe that the exemption of 
these bonds from taxes during this period of high taxation will 
furnish quite an inducement for the purchase of those bonds 
and it undoubtedly will exercise a very potent influence in in- 
creasing their market value. 

Whether it will bring them to par nobody knows, but this is 
not the only expedient that we have adopted to bring these 
bonds to par. Everybody knows that the Treasury Department 
has already measurably stabilized and increased the market 
value of the bonds by the use of funds for the purchase of these 
bonds furnished by the War Finance Corporation act. It is the 
purpose of the Treasury Department to use not one means but 
every well thought out and promising means that may occur to 
it as likely to affect the value of these bonds and maintain them 
at something like their par value. 

Mr. President, that is one of the objects of this bill. The 
other object, as I explained in the beginning, is to help the 
Government in floating the enormous amount of bonds for 
which it is about to ask the American people to subscribe. Bil- 
lions of dollars of bonds are to be thrown upon the market by 
the Government in a few days. That follows the sale by this 
Government already of about $10,000,000,000 of bonds. It is 
felt, and I think that everybody appreciates that the feeling is 
one justified by the conditions, that every possible inducement 
which the Government can offer should be offered to the Ameri- 
can people to buy these bonds. It is felt that it would be un- 
wise to raise the rate of interest, because once you fix the rate 
higher than it is fixed to-day you can not escape it. Bonds that 
have been issued in the past become convertible into that. Every 
bond that is issued in the future must bear that higher rate of 
interest. 

The Treasury Department for those reasons has reached the 
conclusion that it would be unwise to attempt to further 
induce the public to invest in these bonds by increasing the 
interest charge, and it has had recourse to accomplishing the 
same purpose, possibly not so effectively, by reducing tempo- 
rarily during the period of high taxation in this country the 
taxes which these purchasers of bonds would have to pay on the 
income derived from their bonds. t 

If we should adopt the suggestion of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep] and make a flat exemption of $30,000 of bonds 
of the fourth issue and also a flat exemption of a like amount 
of bonds of previous issues, there would be no incentive to pur- 
chase growing out of the exemption given as to past issues. 
That would simply be granting a privilege to them, but in the 
granting of the privilege you would not make the granting an 
incentive to purchase these fourth liberty bonds. That is the 
purpose here. Therefore, the bill provides that in order to get 
the benefit of the exemptions as to bonds already issued there 
must be a subscription and purchase of the new issue. Where 
there is a subscription and purchase of the new issue then the 
benefit of the exemption is extended, not to the amount of the 
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purchase but to an additional one and a half times the amount 
of the purchase, if the subscriber owns bonds of the first con- 
verted, second, or third issues to that extent. i 

But, Mr. President, I am not going to contend—it would be 
folly to contend—that you can devise a system of taxation in 
this country and permit an exemption from taxation which will 
be absolutely balanced and absolutely devoid of any discrimina- 
tion between classes or between individual investors and indi- 
vidual taxpayers in the country. 

Since we have had these revenue bills up here I think two- 
thirds of the time of the Finance Committee—the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Writ1ams] is a member of that committee and 
will, I think, bear me out—has been devoted to trying as best 
we could to adjust and remove these inequalities and these dis- 
criminations. But, Mr. President, we have been unable to do it, 
and you can not possibly frame any system of taxation along 
these lines, and of exemptions, such as we must have in connec- 
tion with this matter of taxation and this matter of bond issue, 
that will not be subject to criticism from one standpoint or 
another with reference to discriminations and inequalities. The 
exemptions in this particular case, if there be slight discrimi- 
nations, are not discriminations of a character, in my judgment, 
that will amount to any serious harm or operate to bring about 
any serious injustice. 

Mr. President, there are two other sections of the bill to 
which I wish to call attention. The first section that I wish 
to call attention to, that I have not already spoken about, is 
section 5, as amended. It is section 6 in the bill as passed by the 
House, but section 5 in the bill as amended by the committee. 
Under the present law, the national-banking act, à bank is not 
permitted to loan to any one person more than 10 per cent of its 
capital and surplus. 

That provision of law is amended in this act so as to allow 
the banks to loan upon notes secured by liberty bonds or cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of the United-States at their face value 
to an amount equal to an additional 10 per cent of their capital 
stock and surplus. That is to say, if a bank has exhausted its 
loaning power to any one person under the present law, it is 
permitted to loan an additional amount not in excess of 10 per 
cent of its capital and surplus, provided the note or obligation 
upon which loan is predicated is secured by bonds or certifi- 
3 indebtedness of the United States issued after April 
24, 1917, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DIIINGHAM in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 
| Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand from the statement just 
made that this proviso in the section the Senator is now dis- 
cussing, which reads as follows: “secured by not less than a 
like face amount of bonds of the United States,” was intended 
to cover all three classes of paper? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It says “ purchase or discount of any note 
or notes” secured by such bonds “or certificates of indebted- 
ness” or “discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values,” and also includes certificates 
of indebtedness and bonds of the United States issued since 
April 24, 1917. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me try to make myself a little 
clearer, if possible. You provide not in excess of 10 per cent 
for “the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values.” Does it mean that when 
thus discounted they shall be secured by these bonds? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I understand that bills of exchange 
drawn in good faith against actually existing values need not be 
secured by either the bonds or by certificates of indebtedness. 

Mr. POMERENE. And also that the second class shall be 
so secured: 

The discount of commercial or business paper actually owned by the 
person, company, corporation, or firm negotiating the same, 


Mr. SIMMONS. No; they are not required to be so secured. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think they should be, but my objection 
is perhaps to the punctuation. It seems to me that as it reads 
now the phrase “secured by not less than a like face amount of 
bonds“ applies only to third class of paper which can be dis- 
counted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is wrong about that. 
Let me read the whole sentence. It amends the present law, 
which is section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, so as to make it 
read: 


The total liabilities to any association, of any person, or of gf com- 
pany, corporation, or firm for money, borrowed, including in the liabili- 
ties of a company or firm the Habilities of the several members thereof, 
shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the amount of the capital stock 
of such association, actually paid in and unimpaired, and 10 per cent 


of its 3 surplus fund: Provided, however, That (1) the dis- 
s 


count of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually existin 


values, (2) the discount of commercial or business paper actually own 

by the person, company, corporation, or firm negotiating the same, and 
(3) the purchase or discount of any note or notes secured by not less 
rate e face amount of bonds of the United States issued since April 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection to it if it applies to 
all three classes, but it seems to me as it reads here that that 
security only applies to the third class, namely, the purchase 
or discount of any note or notes. I suggest putting a comma 
after “ notes,” in line 22, and it seems to me it would then bear 
the construction which the Senator places upon it. I ask that 
mai amendment be made, then, if the Senator has no objection 
to it. 

Mr. WARREN. I rose to ask another question. This seems 
to predicate loans upon the full face value of these bonds, 
whether they should be at par or below par. Of course, that 
really undermines the fundamental principle of banking, and 
especially of national banking under law and rules, because 
even in trust companies it-is the practice and rule that in the 
ordinary .securities that are on the market every day, and it is 
possible they may be as good as the Government securities, and 
certainly they are very good, it is considered well not to loan 
more than 80 or at the extreme 90 per cent of the real value. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This says “not less than a like face amount 
of bonds.” That would be a matter left with the bank. 

Mr. WARREN. That leaves the bank where they can dis- 
regard all the rules and customs heretofore governing the lonn- 
ng of money upon security. I do not think it is necessary to do 

at. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension, € t 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. “The purchase or discount of any note or 
notes secured by not less than a like face amount of bonds?” 

Mr. WARREN. Les; that applies to money loaned on tha 
certificates or honds of the Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, the amount of bonds deposited to 
secure the paper must be at least of equal value. 

Mr. WARREN. Exactly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They must have at least the same face value, 

Mr. WARREN. I do not misunderstand it at all, but the loan- 
ing of money on security is always supposed to have a margin be- 
tween the amount of money loaned and the face or even current 
cash value of security against changes in the market. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand it to mean that the bank 
would have to loan up to the face value of the hypothecated 
bonds. 

Mr. WARREN, That is true; but it gives the bank privileges 
under this that never have been accorded it, which it has never 
been considered good policy to accord heretofore, by allowing 
it to loan upon only the face of Government bonds, which may 
be or may not be par, which may be 90 cents or 95 cents, as 
they are to-day. For instance, a man can go in with $20,000 
of bonds, worth perhaps $19,000, or a little more, and if the 
bank were willing he could borrow $20,000, and the man might 
not be of any account himself and the bank would lose the 
difference, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would only be a question as to the 
effect of the credit of the bank. 

Mr. WARREN. Heretofore in all legislation that I am con- 
versant with—and I think the Senator will find it to be true 
there is always at least 10 per cent difference, generally more, 
between the face value of the security offered and the amount 


=i 


that is loaned. I call that to the attention of the chairman of 
the committee. I think it is rather an unsafe provision in 
the law. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I wish to call—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] has proposed an amendment, and it will be stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON, It is to that amendment that I wish to 


speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That the parliamentary situa- 
tion may be made clear the Chair will have the amendment 
reported. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, line 22, after the word “ notes,” 
it is proposed to insert a comma. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] is far more important 
and far-reaching than its suggestion would indicate. I think 


the construction of this language as made by the Senator from 
Ohio is correct ; and it is to the point of the necessity for amend- 
ing the language of the bill as it is written that I speak. The 
language which the Senator from Ohio seeks to change, assum- 
ing now, for the sake of the argument, that his 
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Mr. SIMMONS. That involves the question of an amend- 
ment; and would not the Senator from Arkansas defer his state- 
ment until I finish? I am about to conclude. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will defer a further statement concern- 
ing this matter until the Senator from North Carolina shall 
have finished, and now content myself with the statement that 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio will defeat 
one of the primary purposes of the bill if it is agreed to. His 
amendment would make more rigid the limitation on the power 
of national banks to make loans in certain cases when sound 
policy justifies that the rule be relaxed in some particulars. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am very thankful to the 
Senator from Arkansas for giving his attention to this matter. 
While on my feet I could not, of course, examine it very care- 
fully, and it appeared to me that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Ohio would simply clarify the provision and 
would have no other effect. 

Mr. President, there is one other section of the bill of some 
Importance which I ought to call the attention of the Senate 
to, and I shall do so in a very few words. Your committee has 
recommended the striking out of section 5 of the House bill. 
That section is practically, to all intents and purposes, a: provi- 
sion taken from the trading-with-the-enemy act; the language; 
except as I shall point out, is exactly the same as is found in 
that act. The only difference is a slight amendment conferring 
upon the President the power to “investigate, regulate, or pro- 
hibit, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, by 
means of licenses or otherwise, any transactions in * * * 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness of the United States,” and 
the addition in another connection of the words “hoarding and 
melting.” 7 

That power is added to the other powers conferred in this 
particular section of the so-called trading-with-the-enemy act. 
Your committee fully appreciated the purposes of the Treasury 
Department in proposing to invest the President with this broad 
and sweeping power, and they recognized the fact that the Presi- 
dent, of course, would never, under any circumstances at all 
thinkable, make any regulation or prohibition in. this matter, 
except with the bona fide purpose of appreciating the value of 
these bonds or maintaining them at a proper standard of value, 
and that the country had nothing to fear from that source, 
either from the present occupant of the White House or his suc- 
cessors, for it is absolutely unthinkable that any President of 
the United States would exercise that power for the purpose of 
depressing an obligation of the United States or for the purpose 
of making it less valuable in the hands of any holder or for the 
purpose of embarrassing or annoying any holder of those se- 
curities.. The committee had no apprehension on that score, but 
your committee did feel that to give this broad power to. the 
President would probably have a very serious effect not only 
upon the value of the bonds already issued, but would have a 
depressing influence upon the flotation of future issues. 

I do not wish to elaborate that, Mr. President, but simply to 
state to the Senate that for these reasons your committee felt 
constrained to recommend that that section be eliminated from 
the bill. 

I will not detain the Senate any longer. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, recurring now to the topic 
which I was discussing a moment ago while the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stuxors! had the floor; namely, the effect 
of section 5 of the bill, I repeat that, in my opinion, the con- 
struction of this language as made by the Senator from Ohio 
IMr. Poatzrene] is correet, and that it would be unfortunate 
and would defeat one of the fundamental purposes of the bill 
if his amendment should prevail. 

The effect of the language as it is now written, in my opinion, 
would be to relieve three classes. of transactions: from the rule; 
that is, the rule limiting to 10 per cent of the capital stock 
and surplus the amounts which a bank may loan to any one 
person, association, or corporation. The first two classes are 
embraced in the present law. 

However, I also point out the fact that there is a safeguard 
in a later portion of the section, which is designed to prevent 
any harm resulting from the provision, while securing the 
benefits which it is desired to provide. That language reads 
as follows: 


But the total liabilities to any assocjation, of any person, or of any 
company, corporation, or firm, upon any note or notes purchased or 
discounted by such association and secured by such bonds or certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness, shall not exceed (except to the extent permitted 
by rules and regulations prescribed by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, with the 3 of the Secretary. of the Treasury) 10 per 
cent of such capital stock and surplus fund cf such association. 


If the comma is inserted after the word “ notes,” on line 22, 
page 5, of the bill, it will require that in. all of these transactions 
the loan be secured by bonds or by certificates of Government in- 


|} 


debtedness; if the comma is not inserted, the language would 
not warrant that requirement. It would simply provide that 
in three classes. of cases the rule might be relaxed 


(1) the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against 
actually existing values, (2) the discount of commercial or business 
paper actually owned by the person, company, corporation, or firm, 
negotia nes: the and (3) the purchase or discount of any note or 
notes secured bengt ess than a like face amount of bonds of the United 
States issued since April 24, 1917, or certificates of indebtedness of the 
United States, 

This legislation is the result of much consideration on the 
part of the Treasury Department. It should be amended so as 
to include warehouse receipts on staple products. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, through its chair- 
man, some time ago reported a bill containing substantially, if 
not exactly, the language under consideration. In many locali- 
ties, particularly where crops mature at definite seasons, and 
large quantities are to be handled at a given time, the existing 
provision of law is absolutely unworkable. It has been regarded 
as such for a long time. Take, for instance, the handling of the 
eotton crop: That crop requires an enormous amount of money, 
during the months of September, October, and November, and 
perhaps some subsequent months. The same is true, though in a 
different degree, of the various grains, such as wheat and corn. 
In cotton transactions it is a practical impossibility to handle 
the crop without some relaxation of this rule. 

From the very necessity of the case, this rule has not been 
strictly regarded in transactions of this character by the 
banks; and if they had regarded it strictly much greater dif- 
ficulties than we have experienced would have been encountered 
in handling these various crops. The Clearing House Associa- 
tion of the city of Little Rock, or its representatives, took up 
the matter some time ago, and a bill was introduced in the 
Senate which was designed to accomplish this purpose, one 
of the principal differences between the bill that I introduced 
and the bill that was reported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency being that the Federal Reserve Board in the 
former bill had the authority which is conferred in the pend- 
ing measure on the Comptroller of the Currency, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. This difference is 
one apparently not very material, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 4 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. $ 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator refers to the construction. placed 
on 585 language. He means, I take it, the proposed section 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. I mean section 5, which is an 
amendment of section 5200. The language to which I particu- 
larly refer is. the proviso commencing on line 16. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio made an inquiry some time ago, during the 
remarks of the Senator from North Carolina, as to whether 
or not bends or certificates of indebtedness would be required 
as security in all three of these classes of transactions; and 
the opinion. was expressed, I think, without sufficient consider- 
ation, that such would be the case. I do not think, however, 
that it is the case. I think it would be unfortunate, for in- 
stance, if the language of the bill be so changed as to require 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness in order to make advances 
on warehouse receipts in the handling of crops, i 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President À 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Nortli Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I wish to 
state that at the time the Senator from Ohio called my atten- 
tion to the matter I did give expression to the views as stated 
by the Senator from Arkansas. I did so, however, without re- 
flection and without close examination; but I find, as a matter 
of fact, that the Senator from Arkansas is clearly right Tue 
first two subdivisions, No. 1 and No. 2, are already in the 
present law, and the purpose is simply to add to them an addi- 
tional security that may be negotiated. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to ask the Senator if I am right, that 
the only change made in section 5200 is the addition of the third 
clause? Outside of that, is it a reenactment of section 52007 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think so. TI will ask the Senator 
from North Carolina if it is a mere reenactment of existing law, 
with the exception of the third clause? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think so. The third section is merely 
added. k 

Mr. RÓBINSON. Under existing law the rule is inflexible, as 
I understand—and if the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
were present, he would undoubtedly be familiar with that—but 
my understanding is that the rule is inflexible under existing 
law; that at this time there is no authority anywhere to permit 
a national bank to loan to any one individual, association, or 
corporation more than 10 per cent of its capital stock unimpaired 
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and its surplus. The law excepts certain transactions which 
are defined as not being loans. But the rule as to loans is quite 
rigid. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Arkansas is right 
about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think that is a correct statement of the 
law. The question was asked if this provision was a mere re- 
enactment of existing law, with the exception of the third clause, 
and the Senator from North Carolina answered that it was. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The present law is as follows: 

Sec. 5200. The total liabilities to any. association, of any person, or of 
ay company, corporation, or firm for money borrowed, including in the 
liabilities of a company or firm the liabilities of the several members 
thereof, shall at no time exceed one-tenth part of the amount of the 
capital stock of such associations, actually paid in and unimpaired and 
one-tenth part of its unimpaired surplus fund: Provided, however. 

The proviso that follows is stricken out, but the language I 
have read is also that of the pending bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator is not reading the law; he is 
reading a bill that has been reported but not passed, and to 
which I have referred. I will read the law, if the Senator will 
allow me. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
for just a moment, since the text before the Senator froin 
Arkansas was printed, the law has been amended so as to en- 
able the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values, and so as to include the dis- 
count of commercial and business paper actually owned by the 
person, company, corporation, or firm negotiating the same. 
That was intended to cover cotton drafts and transactions of 
that kind. 

Mr. ROBINSON. When was that passed? 

Mr. OWEN. That was passed a year or two ago. I will get 
the exact date for the Senator. Now, the third provision which 
is added here is intended to allow the banks further opportunity 
of using Government bonds without having the loan on such 
bonds charged against an individual. That is all there is to 
section 5. 

I think the objection which has been made to the broad char- 
acter of the second provision, “the discount of commercial or 
business paper actually owned by the person, company, corpora- 
tion, or firm negotiating the same,” really ought to be modified 
so as to have it read “ business paper of classes approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board,’ because there is no limitation upon 
that; and the fear which Senators naturally have that banks 
might be led into extending credits unsafely, I think has some 
foundation. I had intended to suggest an amendment to the 
second subdivision, so as to make it read: 

The discount of commercial or business paper of classes approved by 
the Federal Reserve Board actually owned 

And so forth. 

That would remove any danger, I think. 

Mr. ROBINSON, That is the provision which I myself sug- 
gested and had incorporated in a bill that is pending before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. The Senator is correct 
about that. 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that this lan- 
guage is incorporated in a bill that has already passed the 
Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. In a bill which has passed the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, it has also passed the House. 

Mr. OWEN. It has been reported favorably by the Senate 
committee with certain amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But it has passed both bodies. It passed 
the House as a House bill and passed the Senate as a Senate 
bill. 

Mr. OWEN. No; it has not yet passed the Senate; it has 
only been reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding was that it had been 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. No; it has not been passed by the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But it has been reported by the committee? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The language of the law, being section 5200 
of the Revised Statutes, second edition, 1878, is this: 


Sec. 5200. The total liabilities to any association, of any person, or of 
any company, corporation, or firm for money borrowed, including, in the 
liabilities of a company or firm, the liabilities of the several members 
thereof, shall at no time exceed one-tenth part of the amount of the 
capital stock of such association actually paid in. 
bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually existing values, 
and the discount of commercial or business paper actually owned by 
the person negotiating the same, shall not be consider as money 
borrowed. 

That is the language to which I think the Senator from Okla- 
homa referred as being in a subsequent statute. That is the 
law on the subject now; but, notwithstanding that law, it has 
been construed to prevent national banks from loaning to one 


But the discount of 


individual under any circumstances more than one-tenth of 
their unimpaired surplus and capital stock. 

I am heartily in favor of the provisions of the bill as the com- 
mittee has reported it, because if the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio is agreed to it will reaffirm the interpretation of the 
existing statute and also compel the authorities to require 
Government bonds or certificates of indebtedness to secure all 
three classes of these transactions. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr, WARREN. Adding to the remarks I made a moment ago, 
upon reading the first, second, and third provisions again, I 
am perfectly satisfied that the Senator from Arkansas is right, 
although the language is ambiguous, and I think ought to be 
amended to make it plain. Evidently it is intended, under the 
first and second provisions, to follow the practice that has been 
followed heretofore. Perhaps there has been an inhibition on 
the banks to some extent, somewhat as the Senator says, but 
tu my certain knowledge the practice of banks has been to buy 
bills of exchange and commercial paper without exacting addi- 
tional collateral security. So I think the intention of this is, 
as the Senator has stated, only to require the security of bonds 
under the third subdivision. My previous remarks were mainly 
directed to the loaning of the full face value, regardless of what 
the market value might be. That involves a question which I 
think ought to be taken under consideration, and a decision 
reached whether that is good policy or not. It is somewhat new 
and perhaps dangerous. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The sum and substance of the argument, 
as it appeals to me, is that in all probability the existing statute 
was intended to accomplish as to the first two transactions what 
this proposed statute seems to reenact, but it has been construed 
to prevent the loaning by any bank of more than one-tenth of 
its capital stock and unimpaired surplus to one person. That is 
the feature of the bill that I want some relief against. In the 
enormous transactions in the West and in the South for the 
handling of crops, and particularly with reference to the cotton 
crop, that feature of the law is unworkable. I wish to read 
just a part of a letter which I received from the vice president 
of the American National Bank at Little Rock, Ark. He says: 

We would certainly appreciate your utmost efforts in having this 
paragraph attached to section 11 of the present Federal reserve act— 

The paragraph to which he refers is the bill that I subse- 
quently introduced and had referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency— 

Unless some provision is made whereby national banks in cotton- 
growing States have the privilege of . more than the prenent 10 
per cent of capital stock and surplus limit, it is certainly go ng to put 
all the southern cotton business in the hands of the State banks and 
cut off from the national banks a yery profitable branch of their busi- 
ness, 

During the fall of the year a large amount of our loans are made on 
cotton, and where the cotton accounts are handled correctly and suffl- 
cient margin is always secured to cover such loans I do not believe that 
there is a safer method of lending money than on loans secured by 
cotton which is stored in responsible warehouses, fully insured, ete. 

I believe that the records will show that throughout the South there 
has been less money lost by banks on loans nade on cotton than by 
loans made on any other class of security. Of course, I appreciate that 
in the case of a careless bank or banker there is an opportunity for 
unreliable cotton concerns to take advantage of the banks making loans, 
borrowing too much money on their cotton, and in consequence causing 
the bank to suffer loss should cotton prices suffer a severe fall, but I do 
not see any reason why well-managed banks should be made to suffer a 
loss of one of their best branches of business just because a very few 
banks do not conduct their business on business principles, 

We are very anxious to get the above-outlined paragraph added to the 
new Federal reserve act. 

Mr. President, that is a statement of conditions, under this 
limitation, as they relate to a very important industry, namely, 
the cotton industry. The same rules apply, in different degree, 
of course, in the handling of the wheat and the corn crops. This 
limitation of loans is, of course, intended to prevent unreliable 
persons who enjoy the confidence of bank officers from looting 
the banks, which sometimes occurred prior to the enactment of 
the statute. The provision is in the main a very wise and a very 
wholesome one. I would be the very last Senator to take any 
action which I thought would destroy its beneficial purposes and 
results; but, at the same time, while it has safeguarded banking 
interests and probably prevented the wrecking of some banks, it 
has imposed a condition of hardship upon some of the great 
industries of this country, from which, in my opinion, it is our 
duty to seek to relieve them in such manner as to retain reason- 
able safeguards. The language which the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] will suggest in all probability will relieve the 
situation and make the meaning clearer. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 
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* Mr. POMERENE. I wish to ask the Senator what limitations 
are placed by the law of his State upon the amount of loans by 


State banks? A 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no such limitation with which I 
am familiar in the matter of the amount of loans to any one 
person, except in the case of certain officers of banks and other 
specified persons. The law is undoubtedly designed to accom- 
plish a very wholesome and necessary purpose, and it has worked 
well in many respects but oppressively in the matters which I 
have mentioned. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I merely wish briefly to 
state my position. I am very glad that the Senator from 
‘Arkansas [Mr. Ronrnson] has agreed with me on the construc- 
tion that is to be placed on this language as it is in the bill and 
as it would be if the amendment which I have suggested were 
adopted. If there is no limitation placed upon the amount of 
Joans that may be made to an individual by a State bank in any 
State, I very much regret to hear that that condition of things 
is permitted to continue. Under the present law the purpose 
was-to limit the amount of loans to individuals to 10 per cent 
of the paid-in capital and surplus, Under the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee here, in addition to that 10 per cent, 
one man could borrow an additional 10 per cent “on the dis- 
count of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actual 
existing values” or “the discount of commercial or business 
paper actually owned by the person, company, corporation, or 
firms negotiating the same,” or, third, upon “the purchase or 
discount of any note or notes.” In other words, if this bill 
goes through in its present form, one man can borrow 20 per 
cent of the capital and the surplus of a bank, and only in cases 
where the bank purchases or discounts any note or notes must 
there be additional security. 
| I recognize the fact that sometimes it works a hardship to 
have any limitation upon a bank, but my guess is that while 
some of the bankers in the South or elsewhere may not be per- 
mitted to do what they would like to do, and thereby some 
men may be embarrassed, if you are going to permit generally 
the borrowing of 20 per cent of the capital and surplus by one 
individual, a little bit later on, when there comes a readjust- 
ment of our affairs there will be a good many bank failures 
and cotton men or grain men will be less able to get their 
financial accommodations than they are now. 

The conditions in the South and in the West are not different 
from the conditions in such States as Ohio and elsewhere. In 
one case they deal with the raisers and dealers in cotton; in 
another with the producers and dealers in wheat; in another 
with the producers and dealers in iron or steel, or many other 
commodities, The banking principle involved is one and the 
game. My judgment is against this extension without this in- 
crease of security. Every Senator must make up his own mind 
as to what should be done, but that is the way I shall vote 
upon it; and I think it would be an unwise thing to permit this 
extension without that additional security. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, as stated by the Senator 
from North Carolina, this bill merely carries forward into the 
pending measure the existing provisions of law as to the first 
two classes of transactions. The only change in the language 
of the existing law as proposed by the measure under considera- 
tion is as to the third class of transactions, in which case bonds 
or certificates of indebtedness are required. My remarks as to 
the necessity for relaxing this rule would apply to an amend- 
ment to be proposed, as I understand, by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

‘ The existing law says: 33 
t nge drawn in th against 
Spies ay a Dreher po PA ere, — 3 or pr Seng ot 
mess paper actually owned by the 
not be considered as money borrow 

They construe that now to be a loan, whereas it is in reality 
a discount. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me see if I clearly understand the 
Senator. He has just quoted what has been the ruling of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Nr. ROBINSON. I really ought not to say what has been 
the ruling. I say that that section has been construed, not- 
withstanding its language, to prevent loans, for instance, on 
cotton, corn, and wheat when these commodities are drawn 
against. They have construed that to be a loan within the 
meaning of the statute, notwithstanding its language. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to say just one word 
about this matter. 

There has been some confusion about the present law and the 
effect of this proposed amendment to the law. I was some- 
what confused about it myself; but after a more careful and 
critical examination of the present law and this amendment, I 
am satisfied that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 


parson negotiating the same, shall 


Ohio [Mr. PoĒmERENE] ought not to be adopted, and that ift 
adopted it would defeat the main purpose of the amendment. 

As the Senator from Arkansas has said, by the amendment 
to section 5200 of the Revised Statutes heretofore made, the 
first two exceptions to the rule of allowing one person to bor- 
row only 10 per cent of the capital of a bank had already been 
made. I do not know, of course, anything about the ruling of 
the Comptroller of the Currency and its effect upon the mean- 
ing of this act; but undoubtedly the amendment had been made, 
and undoubtedly the purpose of the lawmakers was to allow an 
additional amount, in excess of the 10 per cent originally pre- 
scribed by the statute, where the money was borrowed in the 
way of discount and a bill of exchange issned against actual 
values. That was regarded as a mere temporary transaction, 
the money being borrowed to-day and the obligation to be 
extinguished in a few days, or within a very short period of 
time. The same was true as to the second exception—the dis- 
count of commercial paper, of business paper. There the money, 
was actually advanced upon the paper of a third person and 
simply the indorsement of the person who was discounting it, 
adding to it additional security; and in no sense ought that to 
be charged against the borrower for the purposes of the applica- 
tion of this limitation. 

Mr. President, all that is accomplished by the amendment 
to this act proposed in the pending bill is to permit banks, in 
addition to the rights that they now have, to loan in excess of 
10 per cent upon paper secured by Government bonds or cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. That is not merely a question of the 
sufficiency of the security that may be offered. That is not 
merely a question of the amount of money that may be loaned 
to any one individual. It is a question that affects the power 
a the Government at this particular time to sell these liberty, 

ds. 

Everybody knows that the business men of this country have 
borrowed from the banks practically up to the limitation in the 
law as it now exists, that many of them can not borrow another 
dollar; and yet, Mr. President, when they want to buy these 
liberty bonds it is absolutely necessary for them to go to the 
banks of the country. There is not a hamlet, there is not a 
village, there is not a city in this country, where the banks are 
not called upon to loan to the prospective purchasers of these 
bonds more money than they are authorized to loan under the 
present law in order to give them ability to make the purchase. 
The purpose of this amendment is to make it possible for the 
banks of this country to loan people of good credit, based upon 
the security of a United States bond, enough money to buy 
these bonds; and if there is a provision in this bill that ac- 
complishes a good purpose in connectfon with the sale of these 
bonds—and this bill is drafted and presented for the purpose 
of aiding the Treasury in selling these bonds—it is this par- 
ticular provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the first amend- 
ment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The SecgeTary. On pages 4 and 5 the committee proposes to 
strike out all of section 5, as printed in the House bill, in the 
following words: 

Sec. 5. That clause (b) of section 5 of the trading-with-the-enemy 
act be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“(b) That the ‘President may investigate, regulate, or prohibit, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, by means of licenses or 
otherwise, any transactions in fore exchange or in bonds or certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of the Unit States and the export, hoarding, 
melting, or earmarkings of gold or silver coin or bullion or currency, 

ers of credit in any form Aoter than credits relating solely to 
transactions to be executed wholly within the United States), and 
transfers of evidences of indebtedness or of 
between the United States and any fore country, whether enemy, 
ally of enemy, or otherwise, or between residents of one or more foreizn 
countries, by any person within the United States; and he may require 
any such person engaged in any such transaction to furnish, under oath, 
complete information relative thereto, including the production of any 
books of account, contracts, letters or other papers, in connection therc- 
with in the custody er control of such person, either before or after such 
transaction is completed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment is to renumber sections 
6 and 7 to correspond with the change just made. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pox- 
ERENE] offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SEcreTary. On page 5, line 22, after the words“ note or 
notes,” it is proposed to insert a comma. 

Mr. POMERENE That is the amendment that I offer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator from Ohio insist upon that 
amendment? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes, Mr. President; I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope that amendment will 
be voted down, because I think it will defeat in part the purpose 
of the bill, 


the ownership of property 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I join with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina in expressing the same hope. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I simply want to make this 
observation in passing: 

A few years hence, when it comes to the readjustment of 
values, and these banks have loaned out 20 per cent of their 
paid-up capital and surplus to a number of their borrowers, 
and so forth, there will be a lot of bank failures; and I want to 
come to Senators and say, “I told you so.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I will take the liberty of 
replying to that statement by saying that the only change in 
existing law that this bill as reported makes, as stated by the 
Senator from North Carolina, is to authorize a relaxation of this 
rule where the loan is made upon Government bonds or certifi- 
cates of indebtedness; and when leans of that sort wreck banks 
in the United States, the United States will be out of business. 
The proposed amendment so as to include warehouse receipts 
based on staple products seems fully justified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I suggest an amendment for the 
special attention of the Senator from North Carolina, It is on 
line 19, page 5. I understand that the first committee nmend- 
ment there has been disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All the committee amendments 
have been disposed of. 

Mr. OWEN. On line 19, after the word “paper,” I suggest 
the insertion of the words “ of classes approved by the Federal 
Reserve Board,” so that the sentence will read: 

The discount of commercial or business paper of classes approved by 
the Federal Reserve Board actually owned by the person— 

And so forth. 
| Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. On page 5, line 19, after the words“ business 
paper,” it is proposed to insert “of classes approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. Now, Mr. President, on line 18, after the word 
“ values,” I suggest the insertion of the words “or loans made 
on warehouse receipts.” That will cover the point which the 
Senator from Arkansas was concerned with, about cotton then 
in the warehouse and on which loans may be made on ware- 
house receipts, 

Mr. ROBINSON. It would include any kind of agricultural 
commodities—staple products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 5, line 18, after the word“ values,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “ or loans made on warehouse 
receipts.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Oklahoma if he desires to open up to the banks the un- 
limited right to loan on any kind of warehouse receipts, without 
regard to the nature of the warehouse receipts, and not have 
it included within the 10 per cent? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no; not at all. I will say to the Senator 
that the language “ the discount of bills of exchange drawn in 
good faith against actually existing values,” of course would 
be open to the same general objection that the Senator raises— 
that they might not be merchantable—but the banks do not deal 
in that kind of paper. Now, you take the wheat that would 
be sold in Liverpool, against which a bill of exchange is drawn, 
that same wheat would not be available if it were in storage in 
St. Paul. That was all that I wanted to cover. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But the amendment would permit the bank 
to loan any amount beyond the 10 per cent. 

Mr. OWEN. Existing law would do that, against existing 
values. The term “existing values” is broad enough to cover 
the Senator’s objection. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But the “existing values” only applies to 
bills of exchange. 

Mr. OWEN. I know that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The words “existing values” would not 
apply to the warehouse receipts. 

Mr. OWEN. It would if the product were stored anywhere. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am not so sure about that, the way the 
language would read. 

Mr. OWEN. You can draw a bill of exchange against prod- 
ucts in a warehouse anywhere. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is true. 

Mr. OWEN. I only call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that the term “ existing values” is very broad, and that these 


banks are under the regulations of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the Federal Reserve Board. I have no objection to 
mins “on loans made on warehouse receipts of staple prod- 
u ” 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the proper language, I think 
“staple agricultural products.” 

Mr. OWEN. “ Staple products.” It might be steel. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is all right. = 

Mr. OWEN. I offer that amendment, “of staple products,” 
so as to read: 

Or loans made on warehouse receipts of staple products. 

— 9 would cover the point that the Senator makes. 

KELLOGG. Mr. President, I should like to hear the 

e amendment stated as now proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “ values,” on line 18, page 5, 
it is proposed to insert the words: 

Or loans made on warehouse receipts of staple products— 

So that the paragraph will read: 

That (1) the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against 


actual, values or loans made on warehouse 3 of Staple 
pe (2) discount of commercial or business R 
by the Federal Board actually own — person, 


—— corporation, or firm negotiating the same. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The suggestion I had to make to the Senator 
from Oklahoma as to the first subdivision, as amended, was 
simply this, that a bank could discount bills of exchange drawn 
in good faith against actually existing values. > 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And in addition to that it could loan on 
warehouse receipts of staple products, whether they were of 
the value pretended or not. The term “ existing values” does 
not apply to the warehouse receipts as drawn. Now, of course, 
in the case of most warehouse receipts of staple products the 
banks would judge as to the value undoubtedly, and it may be 
perfectly safe, but a great many warehouse receipts are issued 
that are not good security. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that one trouble with 
American banking is that it has not sufficiently recognized com- 
modities as the basis of commercial value. In Europe they 
recognize that altogether, and a banker in Europe is acquainted 
with commercial values. They are expert in such values, and 
that is why in Europe the acceptances grew in such a large way. 
to be the form in which the bankers’ loans were really made. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
now for a statement supplementing his own? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Under the language of the latter part of 
this section no loan could be made in excess of that now author- 
ized by law, namely, 10 per cent of the capital stock and 
surplus, unimpaired, except to the extent permitted by rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. That is 
thought to safeguard the matter amply. In addition to the 
wisdom which the banks themselves would exercise for their 
own protection, they must make these loans in excess of the 
one-tenth only under rules and regulations and to the extent 
permitted by these authorities. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The last clause which was referred to by. 
the Senator from Arkansas provides that— 

W total liabilities to any association, of any person or of any com- 

corporation, or „ upon any note or notes purchased or dis- 
Babel by such ch association * * shall not exceed— g 

Thea in certain cases— 3 
10 per cent of such capital stock and surplus. * 

Does that include loans made on warehouse receipts? 
does not say so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It does not, but I have no objection to 
including them. i 

Mr. KELLOGG. Now, I just make this suggestion: Wares 
house receipts on cotton, warehouse receipts on wheat, or per- 
haps iron or steel and some other products, if they are stored, 
are generally good; but there is a great fluctuation in the 
cotton market and in the other markets, and I suggest that we 
ought not to open the door to unlimited loans beyond the 10 
per cent on warehouse receipts. It is a dangerous expedient. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will say to the Senator from Okiahoma 
and the Senator from Minnesota both that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, there is no objection to making that limitation in the 
last clause apply to all three classes. 

Mr. OWEN. I should be perfectly willing to do that, because 
I agree with the Senator that we ought at all times to safe- 
guard our banking system most carefully. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that limitation should apply to 


It 


the warehouse receipts; in fact, to all three of those exceptions. 
Mr. OWEN. I think, then, the language could be modified 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; by another amendment striking out a 
portion of this language on page 6. 

Mr. OWEN. That language on line 5, page 6, after the words 
“shall not exceed,” could be amended by inserting “in the 
three classes above referred to.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; or the language could be made to read 
in this way: 

But the total liabilities to any association of any person or of any 
company, corporation, or firm, shall not exceed— 

And so forth, quoting the rest of the language and striking 
out all after the comma on line 2 down to and including the 
comma on line 4 after the word “indebtedness.” That would 
simply bring all three of these classes or exceptions under the 
rule that is provided, namely, supervision by the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator please state 
that again? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. If the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] is agreed to there would be no 
objection, so far as I can see, to the following amendment: 

Strike out all language in the bill on page 6 commencing at the 
word “upon,” in line 2, down to and including the word “in- 
debtedness,” in line 4, so that it will read: 

But the total liabilities to any association, of any person, or of any 
company, corporation, or firm shall not exceed (except to the extent 
8 by rules and regulations prescribed by the Comptroller of the 

rrency, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury) 10 per 
cent of such capital stock and surplus fund of such association, 

The effect of that amendment would be to bring all three of 
the classes within the rule laid down in the parentheses, namely, 
that the rule limiting the loans to 10 per cent should not be 
relaxed except to the extent permitted by rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. OWEN. I think that would cover it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas a question. The Senator is well aware 
of the system in vogue in the South with reference to moving 
the cotton crop. How would this amendment affect that? I 
know that frequently bills of exchange are drawn on shipments 
ya 9 5 that probably exceed the capital stock of the bank 

Mr. ROBINSON. I discussed that matter at length awhile 
ago. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. I heard the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And that condition is the justification of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen]. He has offered an amendment including in this ex- 
cepted class loans upon warehouse receipts when secured by 
staple agricultural products. If that amendment goes in the 
bill I have no objection to authorizing the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Secrétary of the Treasury to prescribe rules 
and regulations fixing the extent to which such loans may be 
made, because these are national banks and they do that anyway. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think it is prudent to do that; but it 
would be very unfortunate unless the latitude were given to 
the banks. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The banks now feel that they are exercising 
these powers under doubtful authority. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I rather think so myself. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And, in fact, many of them think they are 
violating the law as construed heretofore, and I think there 
would be no objection to adjusting the matter in that way. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think that instead of striking 
out the words “ upon any note or notes purchased,” and so forth, 
and leaving nothing in lieu of it, it should read “ upon any such 
bills of exchange, loans, or notes,” so as to cover it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. “Or warehouse receipts.” 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to repeating it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that would be very much better. 
Will the Senator fix the amendment and offer it in that form? 

Mr. OWEN. Will the Secretary take the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We can not do business in this 
way. We can not consider two amendments at once. The Sec- 
retary will state the amendment on page 5. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “ values,” on page 5, line 
18, it is proposed to insert “ or loans made on warehouse receipts 
of staple products.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 6, I move to strike out the words “ any 
note or notes purchased or discounted by such association and 
‘secured by such bonds or certificates of indebtedness,” and in- 
serg such discounts, loans, or notes.“ 


Mr. ROBINSON. 
ceipts.” 

Mr. OWEN. It is a discount of bills of exchange. 
counts“ will cover that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. All right. 

Mr. OWEN. “Such discounts, loans, or notes”; that would 
cover it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. i 

The amendment was agreed to. t 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time, d 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 4 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House on the bill and amendments, and that the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Sim{Į{ons, Mr. WIILIAus, Mr. Surra of Georgia, Mr. PEN- 
ROSE, and Mr. LopGE conferees on the part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. OWEN submitted the following report: ‘ 


“Bills of exchange and warehouse ro- 


“ Dis- 


‘ 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11283) to amend and reenact sections 4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of 
the act approved December 23, 1913, and known as the Federal 
reserve act, and sections 5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment to the title. 

Rozert L. OWEN, 
ATLEE POMERENE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Canter GLASS, 
MICHAEL T. PHELAN, 
E. A, Hayes, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if there is no further busi- 
ness to be transacted at this time, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, September 19, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian, j 


CONFIRMATIONS. r 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 18, 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Claude R. Porter to be Assistant Attorney General. 
MEMBER OF UNITED States TARIFF COMMISSION, 


Edward P. Costigan to be a member of the United States 
Tariff Commission. ; 
POSTMASTER. 


-MICHIGAN, 
John E. Shekell, Jackson. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, September 18, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. : 

Rey. Edwin Cunningham, pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
First Universalist, of Binghamton, N. Y., offered the following 
prayer: 

Holy Lord, Father of all mercy, grant, we beseech Thee, upon 
the Members of this House Thy guidance as they labor here so 
arduously in these days of war. We pray Thee, O God, that 
the Speaker and eyery Member of this House may so act and 
so think, this and every day, that they shall discover Thee to 
be a fellow Speaker, a fellow Member, a fellow Friend, comfort- 
ing, counseling, encouraging, and guiding them. Bless with 
Thy loving consideration the deliberations of this day, and in 
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return for their labors grant to them the love of their country- 
men and that peace of heart which passeth all understanding 
that Thou alone canst give. In the spirit of Jesus, whom we 
love, we pray. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

APPOINTMENTS UNDER THE JUDGE ADVOCATE, 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for three minutes, to read two letters. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, what are the 
letters about? 

Mr. SNYDER. A letter that I wrote to the Judge Advocate 
General with regard to a man, and the reply thereto, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ` 
} There was no objection. KAS 
| Mr. SNYDER. These letters are as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1918. 
The Juncr Apvocare GENERAL, U. S. A., 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Sm: I am inclosing herewith application of Hon. F. W. 
Cristman, of Herkimer, N. X., one of the best attorneys in my section 
of the State and a man of very high reputation, for a commission in 
your service. 

Mr. Cristman submits to you his record, mili and civilian, which, 
I believe, shows that he would be thoroug! qualified for a commission 
in your department, and I can vouch for him in every way. He can 
secure any number of indorsements if needed, and, if you desired it, he 
would gladly come to Wash for a ‘sonal interview. He 18 49 
years of age, in perfect health and physical condition, and fully able 
to devote his entire mental and physical ability to the service in some 
venue panne ‘his ‘talent might be taken advantage of. 

rus 
you that Mr. Cristman will measure up to all requirements. 

With thanks for your attention, I remain, 

Í Very truly, yours, HOMER P, SNYDER, 
} To which I got the following reply: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington, September 12, 1918. 
Hon. Homer P. SNYDER, 
House of Representatives. í 

My Draa Mr. Snyper: This office is in receipt of 22 communication 
concerning Hon, F. W. Cristman, of Herkimer, N. X., who seeks a com- 
mission in this department. 

Replying thereto, permit me to say that the department, u 
ough consideration and in the light of its experience, has foun 
sary in the interests of the mi N service to inaugurate a 
method of selecting officers for this branch of the service: The depart- 
ment has undertaken, after a thorough investigation t h its own 
representatives, who will get into mal and confidential ‘touch with 
the best professional sources of information, to assemble thus upon its 
own initiative a Ust of those lawyers from the coun at large and 
from those already in the Army who, as a result of such investigation, 
are deemed best qualified for the service, and from such list all appoint- 
ments to this department will hereafter be made. 

Obviously, under such a system óf selection applications for appoint- 
ment to this department must be without influence or effect. ecord- 
ingly I have the honor to advise you that hereafter they can not be 
entertained. |. 

Very truly, yours, S. T. ANSELL, 
1 Acting Judge Advocate General. 

Now, I maintain that my letter carried no suggestion of in- 
fluence whatever and that the letter that I received in return 
shows in one ‘paragraph that appointments have been made 
under influence and that ‘at the present ‘time that situation has 


been discontinued. [Applause.] 
REVENUE. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of House bill 12863. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 12868) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. i 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Bec. 301. That in lieu of the tax imposed by Title TI of the revenue 
act of 1917, but in addition to the other taxes me ge by this act, 
there shal! 8 as otherwise provided in section 303) be levied, col- 
lected, and paid for each taxable year upon the net income of every cor- 
poration, a tax computed according to whichever of the two following 
methods yields the higher amount of tax In the case of such corporation : 
(a) The war-profits method specified in Part III of this title, or (b) the 
excess-profits method specified in Part IV of this title. l 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking a question. I notice two 
proposals here, one to collect under a war-profits scheme and 
one under an excess-profits scheme, the one to be selected 


n thor- 
it neces- 


ou may lock upon the application with favor, and can assure 


which will yield the greatest amount of revenue. I want to 
inquire of the gentleman from North Carolina if the right to 
adopt these alternative methods of collection does not in a 
large sense discriminate against the man in business who was 
not very successful during the prewar period and discrimi- 
nite in favor of the man who was exceedingly successful during 


the prewar period? 


Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is right as for as the amount 
of the tax is concerned. The corporation that was not so 
successful before the war as it has been since the war will 
pay more tax than the corporation that was successful before 
the war and equally successful since the war, for the reason 
that the former would come under the war-profits scheme of 
‘computation and the latter would come under the excess-profits 
‘tax. But the reason for that is that the war-profits tax simply 
‘taxes the profits made over and above those made ‘before the 
war. Therefore it is called a war-profits tax, and every dollar 
of that tax is bound to be paid out of the extra profit that 
the corporation has been making since the war, while the other 
corporation, that was making, say, 20 per cent before the 
war and is now making 20 per cent on the same capital, is 
making only its normal profit, and according to the face of 
the returns has not benefited by the war. ‘Therefore its tax 
is somewhat lower, because it will fall under the excess- 
profits tax. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I suggest to the gentleman, with 
the permission of the gentleman from Illinois, that if there is 
‘any discrimination it will not be in the case of any corporation 
earning less than 10 per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. i 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That much is looked after. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. In other words, the war-profits tax 
allows the corporation that was making a lower rate of profit 
‘before the war at least 10 per cent on its total capital ‘invested 
during the ‘taxable year, while the other corporation taxed under 
the excess-profits tax method is allowed only an 8 per cent de- 
duction. ‘The reason for that is that the war-profits tax is 80 
per cent over and above the 10 per cent, while the excess-profits 
tax is a graduated tax. In any event, in 19 cases out of 20 the 
corporation that falls under the excess-profits tax computation 
method pays a less tax than the corporation making the same 
profit and earnings that falls under the war-profits tax. But 
we guarantee them a profit of 10 per cent before levying the war- 
profits tax. 

Mr. MADDEN. What I am afraid of is that this bill will 
compel the man who was the more successful to pay less and 
will penalize the man who was not so successful before the war. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In a way there will be a difference, as the 
gentleman suggests, but this is the reason why the committee 
insisted, over the protest of the Treasury Department, on in- 
creasing the excess-profits rate: If we had not done so there 
would have been a discrimination against the concern that was 
unsuccessful before the war, which would have been twice as 
great as it is now. 

Mr, MADDEN. It seems to me that the man who is best able 
to pay ought to pay. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That has been my thought, too. 

Mr. MADDEN. But this does not look as though it was going 
to carry out that principle. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is not based exactly on ability to pay, but 
upon ability to pay on the profits made during the war over and 
above those made before the war. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the committee have given a good 
deal more consideration to it than I have, and I accept the 
wisdom of their judgment; but, looking at it after a cursory 
study of the question, I could not help but conclude that the 
man best qualified to pay was being favored, while the man less 
qualified to pay was discriminated against. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. My purpose is to continue the thought 
advanced by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. I am 
acquainted with corporations organized in 1910 where their 
profits were very small during the organization period; they 
will be necessarily obliged to pay 80 per cent after being 
allowed 10 per cent on the invested capital. Now, I wish to 
inquire why the committee penalize in a way the corporation 
that was formed during the prewar period by compelling them 
to pay 80 per cent, and yet the corporation that was making a 
fair return during the prewar period gets the benefit and is 
only obliged to pay 70 per cent on a profit above 20 per cent of 
its capital? You give a preference in this bill in the excess- 
profits tax to the established corporation which was making a 
large profit during the prewar period, allowing it to take the 
benefit, whereas you penalize the newly organized ‘corporation 
by allowing it only 10 per cent of its invested capital before 
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applying the 80 per cent tax. 
tinguish in these particulars? 

And if the Chairman will permit me a further statement, the 
charts which were exhibited of the workings of the two taxes, 
prepared by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw trey], show 
beyond doubt that the established corporation is going to get 
the benefit under the war-profits tax and the new corporation 
will be penalized in every instance where he would only be 
allowed 10 per cent on the invested capital and pay 80 per cent 
on the remainder. > 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is right, to a 
certain extent. The corporation that was just being organized 
and getting on its feet and made a great deal less than 10 per 
cent on its capital invested will only be entitled to a 10 per cent 
exemption. A 

Mr. STAFFORD. Nine anda half or nine and three-quarters ; 
he would only get 10 per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say that three-quarters of the indus- 
trial corporations did not make 10 per cent on the capital in- 
vested through the prewar period, and by giving them 10 per 
cent deduction it is a great help to those corporations, for the 
reason that if this bill provided a strictly distinctive war-profits 
tax on them and stopped there, the corporation that was making 
4 per cent, or $4,000 on each $100,000, would only have that de- 
duction, while we wanted to help that corporation and not let 
the 80 per cent tax fall so heavily on it. So we gaye it a $10,000 
deduction before the 80 per cent attaches. 

I admit that the matter troubled the committee, and that It 
troubled me. We knew that the suggestions made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEn] and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] would be made. Many other nations 
have a similar war-profits tax. Under a strict war-profits tax 
taxpayers are only allowed to deduct the earnings they were 
making before the war from what they are making now, and 
then the war-profits tax is levied on the difference between the 
income of the taxable year and the prewar income. We do more; 
we allow a greater deduction and a greater assurance of return 
on the capital before the 80 per cent attaches than does any 
other country in the world. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the public demanded that 
we should not only levy the excess-profits taxes, but a war- 
profits tax, and in that way secure a large part of these taxes to 
help support the war from the profits made, as they claim, be- 
cause of the war; or, as I put it, made during the war. 

We are not doing a great injustice to them if we are per- 
mitting them to have not only the amount of the earnings made 
before the war but a deduction in all cases equal to 10 per cent 
of their invested capital. Under the war-profits tax, to which 
the gentleman’s objections are made, we are sure that every 
dollar of the tax that will be collected under this tax will be 
out of profits made over and above the profits they were making 
before the war and over and above the 10 per cent deduction 
we give, so that every dollar will be war profits, while, on the 
other hand, excess-profits taxes will not be war-profit taxes, 
because they will be levied on the ability to pay. The corpora- 
tion that was making $20,900 on each $100,000 before the war 
and now is making $20,000 on each $100,000 can not be said to 
be making money out of the war, or because of the war, because 
if we had had no war they would still be making the $20,000. 

Now, we can not apply a war-profits tax to that concern, be- 
cause it is not making a war profit. Such a concern will be taxed 
under the excess-profits tax, and we have greatly increased the 
excess-profits tax over the existing rate. The Secretary of the 
‘Treasury and a great many economists and business men of 
the country contended that we ought not to increase the excess- 
profits tax rate at all. If we had not done it, there would have 
been a greater discrimination. We have, however, greatly 
increased the excess-profits tax over the tax levied last year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But you are penalizing the new corpora- 
tion that was not organized during the prewar period as com- 
pared with a corporation that was already established and 
earning a fair normal profit, based on the business of an estab- 
lished concern, by taxing the new concern 80 per cent, whereas 
you only tax the old concern less than 70 per cent, perhaps 50 
per cent on an average, when they pay the highest rate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the concern taxed under the war-profits 
tax is making more, and we allow them a deduction of more 
than they were making. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is making more because it was not estab- 
lished, and you are Henalizing that concern, making no pro- 
vision for that concern, but penalizing it as compared with an 
established concern, Take the Ford Motor Co. The Ford 


Why does the committee dis- 


Motor Co. will pay under the excess-profits tax and they will 
get the benefit of all of the millions that they made during the 
prewar period, because it was established, while another truck 
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lished then, which was making only perhaps 5 per cent on 
invested capital, will be obliged to pay 80 per cent. Why should 
not the Ford Co. pay 80 per cent? The mere fact that it has 
been established is no reason why they should be given pref- 
erence as against a competitor which was established since the 
prewar period. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Ford Motor Co. is not making war 
profits and the other concern is, and in order to help the other 
concern, that was doing a very poor business before the war, 
we are giving him a deduction of 10 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But it was just organized; it was not 
doing business before the war. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In other words, the principle of this is that 
the Ford Co. is getting no profits out of the war and the other 
man is. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Oh, the Ford Motor Co. is getting profits 
out of the war. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is making the same profits now that it 
was before; no more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are using their plant, which was 
established in the prewar period, for war purposes; but a plant 
that was not established during the prewar period did not have 
an opportunity to make profits, and you are penalizing that 
corporation in competition with an established corporation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman say that the Ford Motor 
Co. is making more money during the war? If the Ford Motor 
Co. is making more money on capital invested now, during the 
war, than before the war, it will pay the 80 per cent, because it 
would be war profits. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; it would pay under the excess-profits 
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tax. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no. t 


Mr. STAFFORD. Because it would get the benefit of deduc- 
tions under the excess-profits tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman and to the 
House that the gentleman states the Ford Motor Co. are making 
substantially more profits now on capital invested than before 
the war, and if that be true the Ford Motor Co, will fall under 
the war-profits tax. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Suppose it is just making as much as it 
did prior to the war? 

Mr. KITCHIN. And if it is not making more profits out of 
the war on capital invested than before, then the Ford Motor 
Co. is not making war profits—profits out of the war. The 
country demands that we shall have a war-profits tax, a tax 
to get money out of the profits made since the war and be- 
cause of the war, this is the only way that we can do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


to proceed for three minutes more. i 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is making war profits, because it is 
utilizing the plant that was established during the prewar 
period—utilizing it then for profits other than those per- 
taining to war, and now utilizing it for war purposes exclu- 
sively. To that extent it has an advantage over the plant that 
was not established during the prewar period. You are penal- 
izing the latter concern by levying an 80 per cent tax, while 
the Ford Co. escapes with an average of perhaps 50 per cent. 
Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman has very courteously asked 
me some questions, and I have answered them the best I could. 
Now let me ask the gentleman a question. 
favor of levying a war-profits tax to help win this war? An- 


swer that yes or no. 1 


Mr. STAFFORD. I am in favor of levying a war-profits tax, 
but I want that levied generally on all corporations, so that 
the corporation that was well established and a going concern 
during the prewar period will not be given a preference and 
an advantage over the corporation that was not established 
during the prewar period. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman says, in direct answer, 
“yes,” and in his explanation he says “no,” that he is in 
favor of an excess-profits tax. If you have a war-profits tax, 
then you are bound to levy a tax upon the profits made during 


the war or out of the war over and above the profits made in 


the prewar period. The whole argument of the gentleman is 
that he is opposed to a war-profits tax, but wants an excess- 
profits tax to apply to all, whether they are making money out 
of the war or making no money out of the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The gentleman by this bill is giving a pref- 
erence under the excess-profits tax, only levying about 50 per 
cent, whereas upon a corporation that was not established during 


; : 


Is the gentleman in 
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the prewar period you are levying 80 per cent. I am in favor of 
equality to all, based on the profits that they are earning to-day. 
No one can deny that the Ford Co. is making millions of 
dollars out of the war, and they will not pay under the war- 
profits tax, but will pay under the reduced excess-profits tax. 
Mr. KITCHIN, I do not believe I can make the gentleman 


understand me. If the Ford Co. is making millions on the 
war over and above what they were making on invested cap- 
ital—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not over and above, but the equal of what 
he was making in the prewar period. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me ask the gentleman one more question. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man from North Carolina permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; if the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Did not the committee have in- 
formation that the Ford Co. was making less money now than it 
did before the war? 

Mr. KITCHIN. On capital invested, yes; and therefore we 
raised the rate to practically double his tax of last year. Let 
me say to the gentleman that if we levied a strictly war-profits 
tax the Ford Co. would not pay a penny, the Eastman Kodak 
Co. would not pay a penny, the Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co. 
weuld not pay a penny, and there are thousands of the richest 
corporations in the country that would not pay a penny under 
a war-profits tax. Therefore we had to levy an excess-profits 
tax to catch those gentlemen. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman contend that the Ford 
Motor Co. will not make more than 10 per cent upon their in- 
vested capital? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, the Ford Motor Co. are making over 50 
per cent, and were before the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Everyone in Detroit knows that the Ford 
Co. is going to make more than 10 per cent upon their invested 
capital, ` 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course. They will make 40 or 50 per cent, 
but they made that before the war, and if we did not have this 
excess-profits tax they would not pay a penny; but let me ask 
the gentleman another question. He has answered both yes 
and no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Na; the gentleman is putting words in my 
mouth; I answered yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the gentleman in favor instead of having 
a graduated excess-profits tax rate from 35, 50, and 70, to make 
that 80 per cent? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I favor making the highest rate the same 
in both instances. If you levy 80 per cent under the war-profits 
tax you should levy it under the excess-profits tx 

Mr. KITCHIN. A flat 80 per cent? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; graduated. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman would have the same dis- 
crimination, then, exactly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why do you make it 70 per cent on ex- 
cess profits aud 80 per cent on war profits? The gentleman 
has not yet explained that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have explained that one is a war profits 
tax and the other is a tax on profits 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a flat discrimination in favor of the 
established corporation that was making exorbitant profits dur- 
ing the prewar period. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 303. That in the case of a corporation the earnings of which 
are to be ascribed primarily to the activities of the principal owners or 
stockholders who are themselves regularly engaged in the active con- 
duct of the affairs of the corporation, and in which capital (whether 
invested, borrowed, rented, or otherwise secured) is not directly or 
indirectly o materia! income-producing factor, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid for each taxable year upon its net income (in lieu 
of the tax imposed by Title II of the revenue act of 1917 and in lieu 
of the tax imposed by section 301 of this act, but in addition to the 
other taxes imposed by this act) a tax of 20 per cent of the amount 
of its net income in excess of $3, A foreign corporation shall not 
be entitled to the specific exemption of $3,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Win the chairman of the committee be kind enough 
to give an instance of the character of corporations that would 
be qualified as stated in section 303? 

Mr. KITCHIN. An insurance agency that writes insurance 
on commissions and requires no capital; a corporation of archi- 
tects, which require no capital; a lawyers’ guaranty title com- 
pany that looks up titles and requires no capital; any com- 
pany where the earnings may be ascribed primarily to personal 
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services and in which capital is not a material income-produc- 
ing factor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where the capital is nominal? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Where it is not actually required—where 
the business does not require them to have capital. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of 
asking the chairman of the committee with reference to the 
word “corporation,” in line 6, whether it would include a part- 
nership or a joint association? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The excess-profits and war-profits tax does 
not apply to partnerships or individuals. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. My sole purpose was in making a 
beneficial correction of this section, and this thought presents 
itself: Here is a corporation, the membership of which are de- 
voting their entire time to the activities of the corporation. 
Now, under the provisions of the bill as it now stands they are 
taxed, but if the same concern were operated not as a corpora- 
tion, but as a partnership or a joint company, they would not 
be taxed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The stockholders who are carrying on a 
business as managers and giving their personal services are 
entitled to a reasonable compensation for their personal serv- 
ices, while in a corporation, a copartnership, they are not; so 
they even up from that angle. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Is the proposition covered in any 
other section of title 3; or where is it covered? 

Mr. KITCHIN. In the deductions provision, page 36, para- 
graph 1, a reasonable allowance for salaries is allowed cor- 
porations, 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In any case where the full amount of the credit is not allowed under 
the first bracket above provided, by reason of the fact that such credit 
is in excess of 15 per cent of the invested capital, the part not so allowed 
shall be deducted from the amount in the next succeeding bracket, and 
if not then fuily allowed the remaining part shall be deducted from the 
amount in the last bracket. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. In the event that a corporation gets its deduction 
of $3,000 and 8 per cent and the deduction runs it into the TO 
per cent bracket, will they pay 70 per cent on the balance? 

Mr. KITCHIN. On the balance, yes. In other words, the 
corporation must have the entire 8 per cent deduction upon the 
capital invested and the $3,000 before any of its income becomes 
subject to tax. 

Under existing law it is found that some corporations of 
small capital would not be able to take their entire credit out 
under the first bracket. The bill provides that in such cases 
where the full amount of the credit can not be allowed in the first 
bracket by reason of the fact that such credit is in excess of 
15 per cent of the invested capital the part not so allowed shall 
be deducted from the amount in the next succeeding bracket, 
and if not then fully allowed the remaining part shall be de- 
ducted in the last bracket. 

Mr. BLACK. But then he could not drop back and take the 
85 per cent rate; he starts at the 70 per cent rate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is correct, if his deduction 
is in excess of 20 per cent of his invested capital. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire 
what the word “bracket” means in this paragraph. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, it means the different rates. Under 
the rules and regulations of the Treasury Department, as for 
instance line 4, “ 35 per cent of the amount of net income,” and 
so forth, is a bracket. Then in line 8, “50 per cent of the 
amount of the net income in excess of the 15 per cent,” and 
so forth, is a bracket. Those are known as brackets. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Ought not the word 
“bracket ” to be replaced by some other word? F 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I understand, all iegislative language 
uses the word “ Brackets” to describe the different rates. We 
use the word “ bracket” in speaking of the income surtax rates, 
and the Treasury Department has used the term in its ruling, 
which appears on page 58, from line 13 to line 19. This is the 
very language of the ruling and it is very proper. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Well, passing that, as I 
read this section, there is no other allowance made over the 
$3,000 specific exemption similar to 10 per cent on invested 
capital allowed in computing war-tax profits? 


I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Both have $3,000 exemption. In this excess- On page 10425 of the Congressional Record, after having 


profis tax method the bill provides an 8 per cent deduction on 
capital invested during the taxable year, plus $3.000. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
another question? This bracket, 35 per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of the excess-profits credit (de- 
termined under section 816) and not in excess of 15 per cent 
of the invested capital for the taxable year,” in the report 
which your committee made, you seem to indicate that the de- 
ductions allowed are taken first from the income, and the 
reading of this paragraph would indicate that the deductions 
are not allowed but held, as it were, in suspension until the 
ascertaining of what the per cent of net income is which is 
less than 15 per cent on the capital? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is 35 per cent of the amount of the net 
income in excess of the excess-profits credit, and now the 
excess-profits credit is 8 per cent of the capital invested plus 
$3,000. Take $100.000 invested capital. Eight per cent would 
be $8,000 plus $3,000, making $11,000. Fifteen per cent of 
the invested capital would be $15,000. Now, 35 per cent of the 
net income in excess of the credit and not in excess of 15 
per cent on invested capital would be 85 per cent on the 
amount in excess of $11,000 and not in excess of $15,000, or 
85 per cent of $4,000. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. My point of inquiry is 
directed to ascertaining whether or not you find the net profit 
first, then do you deduct the exemption from the net profit, and 
then apply your 35 per cent and your 50 per cent and 70 per 
cent? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not carry it in each bracket; no, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. In the report which the 
committee makes they say that the entire credits are first de- 
ducted, and, therefore, reading the text of the bill, I could 
not see how there was to be a suspended credit that was to be 
applied in each bracket to cover any excess. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘The report might have misled you. It 
would not be a suspended credit. You get your credit by first 
setting that aside. Then the different brackets attach to 
the excess over the credit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 316. That the excess-profits credit shall consist of a specific ex- 
emptien of $3,000 plus an amount equal to 8 per cent of the invested 
capital for the taxable year. z 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma : Page 58, line 22, 
after the word “ year,” insert the following: “Provided, That in the case 
of mines, of] and gas wells the excess-profit credit shall consist of a 
Feng exemption of $3,000, plus an amount not less than 10 or more 

25 per cent of Invested capital, such percentage credit to be de- 
termined in each case by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe.” 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment means that such corporations as undertake mining and 
the production of oil and gas shall be permitted a greater ex- 
emption, to be determined in each case by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. In other words, instead of holding them 
down to a set rule, it would give the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue latitude, so that if a corporation enters into some 
very hazardous undertaking they would have a greater ex- 
emption than one that does not enter upon a hazardous venture. 
I think the amendment should be adopted, and that these cor- 
porations of that character should be protected. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman will find that the subject of 
oll and gas wells and mines is in clause 9, page 38. I hope the 
gentleman’s amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 

A foreign corporation shall not be entitled to the specific exemption 
of 83.000. 

Mr. DALLIN GER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

On yesterday I had occasion to offer an a™endment to the bill, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapp: s} made an entirely 
unprovoked attack upon me, questioning m) motives in offering 
Te amendmevt, and I wish to make this statement in regard 
to it: 


alleged that this amendment was offered by me in a jocular 
frame of mind and was of a trifling nature, he went on to say 
that I was trying to play peanut politics, thinking I could get 
some votes from the students at Harvard by the introduction of 
. like this, and that this was no place or time for 
po es.” 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that there was no intention on 
my part to play politics, and I certainly would consider it almost 
a crime in this great crisis to try to play politics or to offer an 
amendment in the interest of any particular district or section 
of the people at the expense of any other district or section. 
Never since I have been a Member of this House have I been 
guilty of any such conduct. 

In regard to the Harvard College part of it, the only reference 
that I made to Harvard College was to the fact that I had been 
familiar in my college days, when I was working my way 
through Harvard, with the Harvard Cooperative Society, and 
therefore, in reply to the question of the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Emerson], I stated what the membership requirement was 
in that society, namely, a small annual admission fee. Now, 
in regard to trying to get votes from Harvard students: In the 
first place, Harvard students do not have a vote in Cambridge 
unless their parents live there; in the second place, practically 
all the students that are of voting age are now away from Cam- 
bridge in the service of their country; and, in the third place, 
the Harvard Cooperative Society could not qualify for exemption 
under my amendment the way it is being conducted to-day, as it 
has capital stock and does make profit from those outside of its 
membership, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. DALLINGER. In just a minute. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one other thing which I want 
to call to the attention of the committee and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mapprn], because it is something that the gentle- 
man from Illinois did not know when he made his remarks yes- 
terday. I appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means 
yesterday morning and saw the chairman, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrcury], and he suggested that if I were 
willing to limit my amendment to students at educational in- 
stitutions the committee might consider it favorably, and my 
colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] intimated the 
same thing in his speech yesterday. I told the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means that I did not want to have the 
exemption limited to college students; that if it did not apply 
to all cooperative stores organized under the Rochdale system, 
whether by farmers, by laboring men, or by anybody else 
throughout the country, I did not want the amendment. And 
throughout my remarks upon this amendment I pointed out that 
all I desired was to have the law made clear that these coopera- 
tive-store societies, organized for mutual purposes and without 
profit, should be exempt from taxation precisely the same as co- 
operative banks and building and loan associations and as mu- 
tual fire insurance companies are exempted in a later provision 
of the bill. 

Now, I understand that there has been a ruling of the Treas- ` 
ury Department that these cooperative stores are not subject to 
the tax upon the profits that are returned to the members, but 
there is nothing in the act specifically about it, and that ruling 
may be changed to-morrow. A new Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may make a different ruling. That is the reason I 
offered the amendment in good faith, becanse if there are to be 
exemptions made I felt that the cooperative-store societies are 
upon exactly the same basis as these other associations which 
the committee has exempted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I offered my amendment and the amend- 
ment was defeated in the committee, and that is the end of it. 
The Committee on Ways and Means treated me most courte- 
ously; they gave me a fair hearing, and they finally, after care- 
ful consideration, took the ground that they were not willing to 
favor any further exemptions in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to abide by the result, 
but I do resent the statement that in this great crisis in our 
country’s history I have been playing politics or trying to do 
anything in the Interest of any corporation in my district or in 
the interest of any one class of people as distinguished from any 
other class in the community. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to tke 


amendment of the gentleman. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 


1918. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this matter has 
all had reference to me, I think I ought to have a chance to 
make a reply to it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Later it can be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks for recog- 
nition as a member of the committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Ways and Means had no thought that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment was presented for any political purpose. On the contrary, 
so far as I myself am concerned, and, I think, other members 
of the committee, we thought that the gentleman’s amendment 
had considerable merit to it and gave very careful considera- 
tion. The difficulty we found with it was that it was hard to 
prepare a provision that would not reach further than the 
gentleman himself would desire in the way of exemption. That 
was all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(b) For the purposes of this title, the par value of stock or shares 
shall, in the case of stock or shares having no par value, be deemed to 
be the fair market value as of the date or dates of issue of such stock 
or shares, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
pass this over, with the privilege to the committee to return 
to it later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to pass over this passage for the present, 
with the right on the part of the committee to return to the 
same. Is there objection? . 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

If such predecessor trade or business was carried on by a partner- 
ship or individual the net income for the prewar period shall be ascer- 
tained and returned upon the same basis and in the same manner as 
provided for income-tax purposes in Title II, 1 that the credits 
provided in subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 216 shall be deducted. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment to make 
a typographical correction of ine text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 66, line 7907 strike out the words and letter „(b) and (e)“ and 
insert “ (a) and (b).“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 401. That (in lieu of the tax imposed by Title II of the revenue 


act of 1916, as amended, and in lieu of the tax imposed by Title IX of 
the revenue act of 1917) a tax equal to the sum of the followin 
centages of the value of the net estate (determined as provide in 


section 493) is ae, imposed upon the transfer of the net estate of 
every decedent dying after the passage of this act, whether a resident 
or nonresident of the United States: 

3 per cent of the amount of the net estate not in excess of $50,000; 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire of the 
chairman what is the meaning of the words “net estate”; 

Mr. KITCHIN. “Net estate” means what is left after de- 
ducting all liabilities and debts and cost of administration, plus 
550.000 exemption. It is defined in section 403. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is after the deductions on the 
settlement of the estate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


6 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $50,000 
and does not exceed $150,000; 
9 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $150,000 
and. Coes not exceed $250, 
2 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $250,000 
ar’ 4 does not exceed 8450 
15 per cent of the amount ‘by which the net estate exceeds $450,000 
oy does not exceed $1, 
8 per cent of the amount b, ‘which the net estate exceeds $1,000,000 
ani does not exceed $2,000, 
1 per cent of the amount b; ‘which the net estate exceeds $2,000,000 
5 does not exceed $3, 
24 per cent of the amount ‘which the net estate exceeds $3,000,000 
and does not ex 000.000; 
per cent of the Amount 7 which the net estate exceeds $4,000,000 
. TA aS or tie 1 t hich th t estat eeds $5,000,0 
per cent o 3 whic e net estate exc 00 
and does not exceed 88, 000.000; 8 
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3 3 of the aeoe pote Maka the net estate exceeds $8,000,000 
not exceed 
anio per cent of the 5 or — whieh the net estate exceeds $10,000,000. 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered b; by Mr. MERRITT: Page 69, line 3, strike out the 
figure “ 3" and insert “ one-hali ot one; line strike out the figure 
“6” and insert the word “one”; line 4, strike out the figure eo by 
and insert the words “ one and one-half „; Une 9, strike out the figures 
“12” and insert the word “ two“; line 11, strike out the figures “15” 
and insert the words “two and one-half”; line 13, strike out the fig- 
ures “18” and insert the word “ three“; ; line 15, strike out the figures 
21“ and insert ows" words “three and ‘one-half; ; Une 17, strike out 
the figures “24” and insert the word “ four”; line 19, strike out the 

sP: Per insert the words “four and one-half” ; line 21, 
strike out the figures 3 and insert the word “five”; line 23, 
strike out the figures “35” and insert the word seven“; line 25, 
strike out the figures 40 and insert the word ten.” 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that we have passed these paragraphs and that the only para- 
graph to which an amendment is now in order is the one for 
the 40 per cent, in line 25. 

Mr. erate I assumed that the whole section was a 
paragra : 

Mr. SITCHIN. We are reading the bill by paragraphs. 
However, I will reserve the point of order, so that the gentle- 
man can go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina re- 
serves the point of order. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, the committee will probably 
observe that my amendment is intended to continue the rates 
carried in the bill of 1917. I do that not because I think the 
estate tax ought to be in the bill at all, for I believe that the 
estate tax should legally and equitably be a State tax. Every 
decedent gets the right to will his property by the statute of a 
State. As I understand the lawyers, he does not have it under 
the common law, but as a matter of State statute. But as this 
estate tax has been carried in previous bills, it seems to me that 
the rate should be, in a proper sense, a tax and not a confisca- 
tion. In the rates in this bill the committee have passed the 
point of a tax and have got to the point of confiscation. When 
you get to the great estates and take 40 per cent as a United 
States tax, and take the great taxes which all the States now 
levy, you are fast getting to the point where you are going to 
say that no great accumulation of property can be made in 
this country. When you do that you are going beyond social- 
ism and getting into anarchy and bolshevikism. If any man 
here thinks that any such policy as that is going to inure to 
the benefit of this country and is going to inspire the brains and 
energies of the people for the benefit not only of themselves but 
of the whole people, I think he is very much mistaken. It is 
by individual initiative which has produced the success of in- 
dividuals and corporations that the great prosperity of this 
country has been built up, and I do not believe that by any 
such confiscatory action as is proposed in this bill you are going 
to help this country, either now or hereafter. I should like 
very much, therefore, to see these rates placed upon a tax basis 
instead of upon a basis of confiscation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
insist on his point of order? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I withdraw the point of order. 
a vote on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whoever fails 4 comply voa any duty imposed upon him by section 
404, or, baving in ed fo contain or control any record, file, or paper, 
containing or Ko ns in any information concerning the estate 
of the decedent, or, having in his possesion or control any p operty com- 
prised in the gross estate 5 the decedent, fails to exhibit the same 
upon N to the commissioner or any collector or law officer of the 
United States, or his duly authorized deputy or agent, who desires to 
examine the same in the performance ot 500 his cas under this title, shall 
be liable to a penalty of — exceedin r recovered, with costs 
of suit, in a civil action in the name of the atea States. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return later to the end of this title for the purpose of offering 
an amendment which I desire to submit to the committee to- 
morrow, in reference to the estates of soldiers killed in action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that he may hereafter return to the para- 
graph just read for the purpose of offering an amendment. 


Let us take 


Mr. TREADWAY. Not to the entire title, but to the end of 
the title. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I understand the gentleman desires to add 


another section? 
Mr. TREADWAY. To add another section. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I have no objection to that consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
return to the end of this title for the purpose of offering an 
amendment as another section. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. the right to object, E under- 
stand this right to return is limited te the gentleman’s amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
on js of the internal-revenue tax now imposed thereon 


levied and collected u — all hereafter 
the United States containing 


law there 
ry into 


may prescribe, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I shall yote for the pending revenue measure. 

While I do not believe that the bill in its present form rep- 
resents the acme of legislative wisdom, and while it unques- 


tionably contains many inequities and inequalities, yet I appre- 


ciate the fact that the committee has done the very best that 
could be done under the abnormal conditions in which our coun- 
try finds itself to-day. 

From my standpoint, this bill is essentially a war measure, 


and because of that fact I shall not hesitate to vote in favor of 


its passage. 

When, on April 6, 1917, the Congress decided that a state of 
war existed between this country and the Imperial Government 
of Germany, there were those among us who thought that, while 
the causes were more than sufficient for us to take so important 
a stand, that we should first attain a greater degree of pre- 
paredness, Others among us thought that war should have been 
declared immediately after the sinking of the Lusitania, and 
that when we failed to take this stand at that time we should 
have then and there immediately begun to prepare, because in 
all probability further depredations would follow. 

Before the declaration of war I, together with many other 
Members of this body, voted for an inerease in our Army and 
Navy, knowing full well that war was bound to come to us and 
wanting and advocating a state of real preparedness. 

In the light of more recent events the wisdom and foresight of 
those who voted for these measures must be recognized. 

There are those who judge a man's courage by his eagerness 
to get into a fight, regardless of how he conducts himself after 
he gets in. 

There are times when one's eagerness must give way to his 
judgment, and there are none among us but will agree that the 
necessity for a better state of preparedness existed at that time 


und that the fact that we did not at that time make preparations 


must now be admitted by all to have been a serious mistake. 

The cost to us because of the failure to take cognizance of 
these self-evident conditions has been tremendous. It has taken 
more than a year to organize our war machinery and munition 
factories and to reorganize our private business enterprises on a 
war basis, which we have since found so necessary and the lack 
of which has been so serious. 

War became a reality for us on April 6, 1917, and from that 
day debate on that issue was no longer in order. The great 
question then became how to prosecute the war to a suecess- 
ful conclusion, that the people of the earth might live in peace 
with each other, and the hand of the autocrat and miiitarist 
be forever made impotent. 

The patriotic people of this country recognize and realize 
that legislation of this kind is necessary and inevitable, and 
are reconciled to it. They realize, as we must realize, that 
this is no time for compromise or indecision, and they look to 
us to pass legislation of this kind- without delay. 

This is not a partisan question, and politics should be ad- 
journed. 

We can debate the various features of this complicated meas- 
ure until the next new moon and be no closer to satisfying 
ourselves as to all its provisions than we are at this monient. 

Delay spells danger, and this bill must pass quickly aud with 
no material modification. 

The urgency of this mensure is unquestioned, and to drag 
it on indefinitely with unlimited debate will avail us nothing 
and will get us nowhere. I repeat, this measure must pass, and 
pass speedily. 

A million heroes on the bloody fields of France, and 14,090,000 
draftees, together with millions of aching hearts, deman:} it. 

The people of my great State, which gave us Lincoin and 
Graut, Douglas and Logan, and other great men without num- 


ber, and which this year celebrates the one hundredth anni- 
versary of its admission as the twenty-first sovereign State to 
this glorious Union, are in favor of any measure that will bring 
this terrible conflict to a speedy and successful conclusion, and 
that will furnish the necessary funds to properly care for the 
heroes at the front and those men, with the hearts of heroes, 
to be trained on this side. 

Illinois realizes the neeessity of this measure and, if left 
to a vote of its people, would be for it, just as I know that 
every State in this Union would be for it. 

As a Representative of that great State it has been my 
privilege since our entry into this conflict to assist in doing 
everything humanly possible to bring this country to a State 
of military preparedness and to support every measure de- 
signed to compass the defeat of our enemies, and I shall con- 
tinue to support every measure designed toward that end, 
knowing full well that in so doing I not only carry out the 
wishes of my constituency but my own. [Applause.} 

The Clerk read as follows: 


m of any article in for sale, there ed, assessed. 
——— and paid a floor tax of $2.20 (or, if intended for sale for 
beverage purposes or for use in the manufacture or production of any 
article used or intended for use as a beraat, a floor tax of $4.80) on 
each ae peaos gallon, and a jonate tax at a like rate on all C- 
tional parts of such proef gallon. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for thé purpose of asking a question of the gentleman 
from North Carolina. I have some constituents back home who 
are very much interested in this provision. Some of them have 
purchased three or four barrels of alcohol and have used part 
of it during the past year. Is this tax going to apply on the 
remainder? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just the remainder? 

Mr. WALDOW. That is all? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is all. 

Mr. WALDOW. In other words, on the floor stock? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; just the difference between the taxes 
which have been paid and this tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 621. That the commissioner, by regulations to be approved b 
the Secretary, may require the use at each fruit distillery of suc 
spirit meters: and such locks and seals to be affixed to fermenters, 
tanks, or other vessels hae to such pipe connections as may in his 
judgment be necessary or expedient, and is hereby authorized to assign 
to any such distillery and to each winery where wines are to be ma 
fied such number of gaugers or storekeeper-gaugers in the capacity of 

ugers as may be necessary for the pro supervision of manu- 

TFF. net iR or fortifying of wines sub. to tax 

es spre À this section; and t compensa ten of such cers shall 
not ex $5 per diem ‘while se assigned, together with their actual 
and necessa. 5 expenses, and also a reasonable allowance for 
their board to be fixed by the commissioner, with the approval 
of the Secretary, but not to exceed $2.50 per diem for such bills. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina if the section just read, section 621, is existing law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is existing law. 

Mr. WALSH. And are these men allowed a per diem of $5 
per day and also their traveling expenses and then $2.50 a day, 
for their board under existing law? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They can receive for their services a compen- 
sation not to exceed $5 a day, and in addition they can receive 
not to exceed $2.50 per diem for their board. 

Mr. WALSH. The storekeepers and gaugers employed by the 
department under this act are paid by the day and not carried 
upon the monthly roll? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are paid by the day; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
what is the existing practice as to compensation of gaugers? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can not; I do not know the existing prac- 
tice. Here is the only thing they have the right to allow—not 
exceeding $5 a day as compensation, together. with traveling 
expenses, and not exceeding $2.50 for board bill 

Mr. STAFFORD. If my memory serves me right, the gaugers 
under existing practice receive a flat per diem allowance under 
which they must pay their own living expenses. If that is the 
fact you virtually increase their compensation by $2.50 per day, 
and that is an increase of salary. A 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘The gentleman is mistaken. I have the act 
of September 8, 1916, and the provisions in the bill are existing 
law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that as to some of these deputy col- 
lectors the policy of the Bureau of Internal Revenue is to fix a 


1918. 
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flat per diem allowance, which is the compensation from which 
they must pay their own expenses. 5 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know the praetice, but this provision 
is existing law. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state whether or not the 
gaugers assigned to this particular work are treated on a differ- 
ent basis from those employed in other branches of work? 

Mr, KITCHIN. I can not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems from this section that they are mak- 
ing a special provision for these men assigned to distilleries 
where the wines are to be fortified, giving them special compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am sure they have no more compensation 
than gaugers in other distilleries. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The Clerk calls the Chair’s 
attention to a typographical error, line 9, page 110, where a letter 
“s” is missing from the word “less.” Without objection, it 
will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 8 cents each and 
not more than 15 cents each, $12 per thousand. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. On page 117, line 6, we find, “If manufactured or im- 
ported to retail at more than 8 cents each and not more than 
15 cents each, $12 per thousand.” Why did not the committee 
make it $15 a thousand, the same as they did the 8-cent cigar $8 
a thousand? Before the gentleman answers I want to 
that I ask this because under the present system we all know 
the tax is less than 1 cent, and yet the price of a 
gone vp from 1 to 8 cents because of the war tax. One gentle- 
man stated that he was opposed to this because he felt that he 
Was robbing the people; the price of cigars has gone up, and 
he had to pass it on, and if the tax was three-eighths of 1 
per cent he was making five-eighths on each cigar, and that 
was supposed to be for war purposes, whereas it went into the 
pockets of the dealers. If some plan could be worked out 
so the tax could go into the war fund and not to the profit 
of the dealers, it would give better satisfaction. I was wonder- 
ing why the committee did not follow the same system with 
reference to the 15-cent cigar that it did with the 8-cent cigar. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We double the present tax upon all cigars 
selling for more than 8 cents each. The gentleman will notice 
that this bracket catches the 10-cent cigar, which will sell for 
11 or 12 cents. So in the practical operation it will have the 
effect that the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. SEARS. Suppose they do as they have in the past and 
for a 10-cent cigar charge 15 cents and make $3 a thousand 
or more than that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No, they will not; this is to take care of 
the 10-cent cigar that is going to sell for 12 cents. Besides, 
we have a provision here that will make it a crime for them 
to represent that the reason for charging a higher price is 
on account of the tax; they must correctly represent the in- 
crease due to the tax, The committee looked into all the con- 
ditions that exist, and it is the intention to double the present 
tax except on stogies and cigars selling for 8 cents and less, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The stogies and cigars that Members of 
Congress can afford to smoke, 

Mr. SEARS. During the consideration of the last bill it was 
stated that if we would give them time which they desired, 
especially on cigarettes, to reduce the size of the package and 
make it 8 instead of 10, the price would not have to be increased. 
As a matter of fact, the size of the container was reduced; the 
cigarettes were taken out so that eight remained—and perhaps 
it would be better if they were all taken out—but instead of sell- 
ing for 5 cents, they charged 6. They reduced the size of the 
package one-fifth and raised the price of the package a little 
over one-fifth so that they got the consumer going and coming. 
I make this suggestion, hoping that we might stop such prac- 
tice in the future. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This will stop it as much as a tax can stop it. 
This will catch the 10-cent cigar with the 1 cent or 2 cents extra 
tax added. It will double the tax. 

Mr. SEARS. The point is simply this: If you make this tax 
even cents instead of a fraction of a cent, then if the seller raises 
it over that you have him, but with a fraction of a cent, he can 
raise it a cent, and nobody can complain about it. 

pret a aay The gentleman would put it at either $10 
or 


Mr. SEARS. Either 10 or 15. 


Mr. KITCHIN, Fifteen would be a fraction of a cent—a 
cent and a half, 


Mr. SEARS. If the cigars sell for 15 cents each, make it $15 
thousand, 


per 

Mr. KITCHIN. The 15-cent eigar will go into the 16 or 17 
cent class, and that will catch it in the next bracket of $16. I 
do not think there is enough in the gentleman’s suggestion to 
justify changing this provision, and I do not think that the taxes 
on cigars ought to be increased. 

Mr. SEARS. I am not complaining about the size of the tax. 
I am complaining because the people pay more than they should. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We can not control the retailer. He may add 
8 cents to the selling price of a cigar, or in case of a 5-cent cigar 
he may add 1 cent and sell it for 6 cents, or 2 cents and sel! it 
for 7 cents, or 3 cents and sell it for 8 cents. 

Mr. SEARS. As I understand it, if he sells it for more than 
5 cents he pays $8 a thousand. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And if he sells it for 8 he pays 8. 

Mr. SEARS. On the 15-cent proposition he only pays $12 a 
thousand. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then you would want the other bracket to 
be made 20? That bracket says 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 15 cents each, 
and not more than 20 cents each, $16 per thousand. 

Mr. SEARS. Let the entire tax go into it. ] 

Mr. KITCHIN. The entire tax would not go into it. ‘ 

Mr. SEARS. If I am charged three-eighths of a cent, and 
then I charge you 1 cent, I profit to the amount of the difference 
between three-eighths of a cent and 1 cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The retailer is bound to charge what it costs 
plus the tax, because the tax is added into his purchases, Both 
the manufacturer and the retailer have to have some profit on 
their investment besides the tax. The only objection I have 
heard to this schedule is the size of the tax. 

Mr. SEARS. The only objection I have heard is because they 
charge more than they have really paid as a tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is up to the retailer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 703. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in lieu of 
the taxes imposed by section 404 of the revenue act of 1917, upon 
cigarette paper made up into anes. books, sets, or tubes, made up 
in or imported into the Uni States and sold to any person (other 
than to a manufacturer of cigarettes for use by him the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes) the following taxes, to be paid by the manufacturer 
or importer: On each package, book, or set, containing more than 25 
but not more than 50 papers, 1 cent; containing more than 50 but 
not more than 100 papers, 2 cents; containing more than 100 papers, 
2 cents for each 100 2 grid or fractional part thereof; and upon 
tubes, 4 cents for each tubes or fractional part thereof. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the paragraph just read may be passed over, to be re- 
turned to later. } 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to pass over this paragraph, to be returned 
to later at the pleasure of the committee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(b) No tax shall be levied under this title in respect to any ad- 
missions ell the proceeds of which inure exclusively to the benefit of 
religious, educational, or charitable institutions, societies, or orga: 


tions, or admissions he Fn veri fairs none of the profits of which 
are Cistributed to st ers or members of the association conduct- 
ing the same. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, we have now reached the sec- 
tion with reference to admissions, and I have an amendment 
to offer, and I think the gentleman desires to pass over the 
paragraph. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
pass over this, with the privilege of returning to it. I think 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has an amendment which he 
desires to offer, and I desire to look it over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to pass over the paragraph read, with the 
privilege of returning to it. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: } 

-picture films 1 

8 —— pi containing a picture ready for pro- 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman what is the defi- 
nition of a “ positive moving: picture film ”? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is a film that our moving-picture the- 
aters use. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the one used to project the picture 


tured before the picture is taken? 
Mr. KITCHIN. All that comes in that section. All of the 
tax put on prior to that would be merged right into that one. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


(6) Tennis rackets, golf clubs, baseball bats, lacrosse sticks, balls of 
all kinds, including baseballs, footballs, tennis, golf, lacrosse, billiard, 
and pool balls, fishing rods and reels, billlard and pool tables, chess and 
checker boards and pieces, dice, games and parts of games, except play- 
ing cards and children's toys and games, 10 per cent. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman 
of the committee a question with reference to this excise tax. I 
see that it is to be levied upon the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer. What about large dealers such as department stores, 
people who handle these goods at various times? Suppose a 
sewing machine is sold and taken back, or a set of furniture is 
sold and taken back, there is no tax assessed on that. It has 
to be upon the manufacturer, and after it is paid by the manu- 
facturer there will be no tax upon it. Is that the purpose? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The manufacturer or the importer or the 
producer would pay the tax in the first instance, and, of course, 
he would charge it up to the wholesaler and the wholesaler would 
charge it to the retailer. : 

Mr. ROBBINS. What I want to get clear in my mind is this: 
Take, for instance, a piano or a sewing machine, which may be 
sold by a department store on a lease. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There will be no tax upon that. The manu- 
facturer would pay it before the wholesaler got it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It has to be paid in the first instance, and 
then it is free from tax after it is out of his hands. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

! Mr. ROBBINS. Ever afterwards. 
` Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; exactly like the tobacco tax. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ta ries and textiles for furniture coverings or han, in 
tne W of buildings, 10 per cent. = sun 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking the gentleman from North Carolina a 
question. I call his attention to section 900 and to an item in 
section 908, with reference to toilet soaps. Toilet soaps are a 
great necessity, and in section 908 they are put in the same class 
with perfumes, essences, extracts, cosmetics, and so forth. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman that when we 
reach that I shall ask to have it passed over. I think we can 
get together upon that soap proposition. 

Mr. DYER. The reason I call attention to it at this time is 
that I was going to offer an amendment, which I think the chair- 
man understands. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When we reach section 908 I shall ask to have 
it passed over. Personally I think the gentleman is about right, 
and that soaps ought to be taken out of the class in which we 
have put them and put in the 10 per cent manufacturer's class. 

Mr. DYER. So that the manufacturers themselves could pay 
the tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would rather bring that up first before the 
committee. 

Mr. DYER. Then I ask unanimous consent that paragraph 
900, to that extent, may be passed over, with the privilege of 
returning to it for the purpose of offering an amendment. I 
think that is agreeable to the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘That is perfectly agreeable, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous con- 
sent 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman can not reserve the right to 
return for a particular purpose. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just pass it over and return to it. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pass 
this over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
pass this paragraph over, with the right, at the pleasure of the 
committee, to return to the same for the purpose of considera- 
tion and amendment. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(11) Firearms, shells, and cartridges, except those sold for the use 
of the United States, any State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, any political subdivision thereof, the District of Columbia, or 
any foreign country while engaged in the present war with the Imperial 
German Government, 25 per cent in the case of pistols and revolvers 
and 10 per cent in the case of all other firearms and shells and 
cartridges. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that this paragraph just read be passed over because I would 
like to offer an amendment and I have the facts over on my 
desk in my office. 

Mr, KITCHIN. That is agreeable; I understand that the 
gentleman has a bona fide amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
for the paragraph just read to be returned to later for the pur- 
pose of amendment, Is there objection? 


Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman mean the paragraph relat- 
ing to dirk knives, and so forth? 

Mr. KITCHIN. To revolvers, paragraph 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that paragraph 11 be passed over to be returned to for the pur- 
pose of offering ana mendment, Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

15) Tapestri 
thd interior decoration bett. J0 por conte we- or bansings in 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 128, line 24, af p u n “ 

PB Arn Mra a = 43 — oy Shes centum” insert the words “and 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the amendment. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the point of order, 
I ask unanimous consent, if it is agreeable to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, that we read this title through, and then 
come back to the proposition. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish to say to the gentle- 
man that a number of gentlemen from the cotton States have 
spoken to me about this amendment and others which I propose 
to introduce, and the impression has gone forth that this matter 
would come up to-morrow. Some gentlemen, I think, have gone 
out of the Chamber to attend to other business. I have no ob- 
jection to permitting this to go over with other amendments I 
shall offer in reference to cotton. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to this title for the purpose of permitting the gentleman - 
to offer an amendment relative to cotton. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Until to-morrow? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; if the gentleman so desires. 5 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
to offer imposing a tax 

Mr. CRISP. The point of order goes over also? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; under this new arrange- 
ment, and I will say to the gentleman from Georgia I am per- 
fectly willing to accede to it. I do not want to take advantage 
of gentlemen who may not be here. In the interest of fair play 
I suggest—— 

Mr. CRISP. I am very sure of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That the motion made by the 
gentleman from North Carolina be agreed to so that all can 
have notice. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Withdraw your amendment now and offer 
it so the point of order will be offered 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman refers to the 
cotton amendment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. -Withdraw that and then offer it when we 
return to this title. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand the gentleman's propo- 
sition will permit me to offer an amendment to-morrow for a 
new subdivision? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; let the proposition be included in the 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Do I understand that the 
gentleman wants to pass the whole title at this time? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; let us read the balance of the title. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. When we reach liveries, hunt- 
ing garments, bathing suits, and so forth, I shall want to offer 
amendments, if the first amendment passes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly; under the agreement that would 
be permitted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am ready to have that dis- 
cussed at the convenience of those who desire to discuss it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will these sections passed over be taken 
up in their regular order when we do return to them? I think 
the chairman’s suggestion was rather different from the unani- 
mous-consent requests that had been previously proffered in ref- 
erence to other paragraphs. Is it the chairman's idea to return 
in sequence as they have been passed over? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That, of course, would be the regular order; 
but these matters the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the 
gentleman from Iowa have raised are very important matters, 
and suppose we take them up the very first thing to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
concerned, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. When we reach page 138 I 
desire to offer a cotton amendment providing for a flat tax 
per bale. I suppose some discussion will be had as to that. 
Shall we take up the whole thing to-morrow morning? 


That is satisfactory, as far as I am 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Might we agree on some time 
for debate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will agree on that to-morrow. We cau 
almost finish this bill this afternoon, except two or three dis- 
puted points. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to hasten the passage 
of the bill—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
morning. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wonld like to ask, in the consideration of 
the amendments to be suggested by the gentleman from Iowa 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, with the point of order 
pending, whether the merits of the amendments will be discussed 
or discussion be had on the point of order? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, I 
would like to have the point of order decided first, because there 
is no use in discussing the merits of the proposition if the 
point of order is sustained. I have no objection whatever to 
the agreement for it to go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. MADDEN. The only point I was making was whether 
discussion could not be had upon the merits of the proposition 
and let the point of order be decided after the discussion. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we would be wast- 
ing time if the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GARNER. If anybody wants to make a political speech, 
of course he can extend his remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. WALSH. No; he can not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is an economical question; 
there is no polities in it. 

Mr. CRISP. If it is agreeable to the committee, let the ques- 
tion go over and be determined to-morrow when we take up the 
proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will some gentleman participating in this 
arrangement so make a motion? ; 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green) have the privilege of returning to this title or 
other sections of the bill for the purpose of offering their amend- 
ments. The amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
in reference to cotton tax and the proposed amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa is for putting a tax 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. On the products of child labor. 

Mr. KITCHIN. On the products of child labor. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a few amend- 
ments to that section myself. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me make this announce- 
ment for the information of all gentlemen. The amendment that 
is to be offered first is to line 24, page 128, tapestries and tex- 
tiles, and when we reach page 138 I shall offer an amendment 
making a flat cotton tax of $3 per bale. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman from North Carolina 
will ask unanimous consent to have my amendment read at this 
time j 

Mr. KITCHIN. Go abead and put your amendment in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Itis a flat cotton tax of $3 per 
bale, À 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman can put the amendment in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, do I understand if anybody 
else has an amendment to this title he must offer it now? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly; he must offer it now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Those are the only amendments that I have 
heard of being proposed to this title. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think each reservation, in regard to 
some particular title, should be made. The gentleman from Con- 
hecticut [Mr. Lonercan], the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Green], and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore} 
have the privilege, and they only. 

Mr. WALSH. To pass the title and restrict the privilege of 
offering an amendment to two people is no way to do it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest that when we get to the proper 
sections, and we read the sections, we can take it up with the 
other gentlemen. These questions are the two contested ques- 
tions, and I think they can stand alone. So I ask unanimous 
consent 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] desires to tax 
cotton, a farm product. Since he invokes the taxing power 


Take up the whole thing to-morrow 


aguinst the products of the soll in one section of the country, 
some gentleman may desire to tax other products of the soil, 
some produced in the gentleman’s own district. The value of 
the steel products of the gentleman’s State alone are within 


$200,000,000 of the entire cotton crop of the South; and while 
I do not believe in a direct tax on any of these products, it is 
a fact that Congress, by laying a tax of $2 per ton on the steel 
products of Pennsylvania, could raise thirty-odd million dollars 
in revenue, The gentleman is inviting just such a tax. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We do not attempt any gag 
law on this side of the House, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] have the privilege of returning 
to this title at the proper place, or to other sections of the bill, 
to offer their respective amendments to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to object, I want to know 
whether I shall have an opportunity to offer an amendment per- 
taining to taxing steel products? 

Mr. KITCHIN. When you get to that section you can make 
the request and pass it over for that. But this stands alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrohix] asks unanimous consent that the committee to-morrow 
morning, when the reading of the bill is resumed, return to this 
title for the purpose of allowing the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] 
to offer amendments to such appropriate sections of the title 
as they may determine. 

Mr. TILSON. May I call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that my colleague from Connecticut [Mr. Loxxndax] also 
asked that privilege? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He got it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SaparH] relate to the same title? 

Mr. SABATH. To the same section. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And I assume that the gentleman from Mii- 
nois wants, when we get to page 129, it being the same section, 
to offer his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, This title 9, to which your unanimous con- 
sent relate 

Mr. KITCHIN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sasatu] 
asks to offer his amendment later on. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moore] offered an amendment covering the ques- 
tion that he raises? 

The CHAIRMAN. He indicated that he has an amendment. 
Ban WINGO. Has the point of order been determined on 

at 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand, to be candid with the House, 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from 
Iowa are making this request not only in behalf of those who 
favor their amendments but in behalf of those who oppose them, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes; to give them an opportunity. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to see it go. I do not think we 
have a sufficient number in the House to consider those questions 
now, but I think we will have more people here to-morrow. 
morning. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to agree- 
ing to a time when a question of that kind can be fully con- 
sidered; but I think it will be better in keeping with orderly 
procedure to let the amendments be offered and the point of 
order determined on them. I do not want anything that will 
hammer the cotton market down any further. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have offered an amendment 
to page 128, line 24, that provides that $3 a bale shall be levied _ 
upon cotton that enters into the manufacture of tapestries and 
textiles. When we reach page 138, I shall offer as a new section 
the following: 


Sec. 911. That there should be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
r os bale of cotton, when sold for consumption or use, a tax of 
a e, 


The first amendment I shall offer when we reach hunting 
garments, riding habits, bathing suits, and such things in which 
cotton enters. I make this announcement because a number of 
gentlemen from the cotton States have suggested that they would 
like to be here when these amendments come up, I do not want, 
in view of the rapid reading of the bill to-day, and some of them 
being absent on departmental business, to take them by surprise. 
The idea is to give them full notice that to-morrow morning 
these questions will be raised, so that they will be here to test 
them. 

Mr. DYER. A point of order will be considered? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Do I understand that amendments can be 
offered touching other products? 

Mr. WINGO. If a man from any of the cotton States does not 
know that these amendments are coming up. he is asleep. Cotton 
has already gone down $4 per bale. I do net want anything 
hanging fire that the speculators can use between now and to- 
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morrow morning, and if the question is raised I want to have it 
settled promptly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is up to the President of the 
United States, if the gentleman pleases. 

Mr. WINGO. And I want the point of order settled. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Chairman, what is the request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is for unanimous consent that 
to-morrow morning, when the committee resumes its session, we 
shall return to Title IX of the bill in order to allow the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Green] and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] to offer amendments to the paragraphs under 
that title. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man 4 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. ©"! 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. This will give Members the right also to make 
points of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendments will be subject to points 
of order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not object to returning to section 
900, but I shall object to returning to Title IX until the reading 
has been completed. If the gentleman will make his request to 
return to section 900 I will offer no objection. But the gentle- 
man’s request, as put by the chairman, involves the whole of 
Title IX, which we have not yet completed. These amendments 
are to be offered to section 900. I shall not object, as I say, to 
returning to section 900 for the purpose, but I shall object to 
leaving Title IX entirely open. 

The CHAIRMAN. The unanimous-consent request is not to 
leave Title IX entirely open. It is to be returned to simply to 
allow the two designated gentlemen to offer amendments, It 
does not include other amendments or other gentlemen. 

Mr. WALSH. But can gentlemen offer other amendments to 
this title? There is a request that it be passed over until to- 
morrow morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts mis- 
apprehends the request that the section be passed over. It is 
only to be passed over until to-morrow morning when we resume 
the session. Then we return to it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We can go ahead right along. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If any other gentleman wants to offer an 
amendment later he can offer to amend the section or pass that 
over. , 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection ??? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed to the reading of 
the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(22) Liveries and very boots and hats, 10 per cent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is one of the points: If 
the amendment I have already offered, and which will be in the 
Record in the morning, is adopted, I shall, when we reach “ Liy- 
eries,” which is item 22 here, offer the same amendment. I will 
do the same thing when we reach “ Hunting garments, bathing 
suits,” and so forth. 

This is an announcement to gentlemen on the other side to be 
prepared to resist, if they care to, because if the amendment car- 
ries it would be logical to follow it up in the case of other 
items, 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. PLATT, I want to know if the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania will be responsible for the further abbreviation of bathing 
suits? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman’s inquiry has 
no reference to the raising of revenue. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(26) Yachts and motor boats; and pleasure boats and canoes if sold 
for more than $15, 10 per cent. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer an amendment to-morrow as a separate paragraph after 
paragraph 26. - 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right-to object, what is it about? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
asks unanimous consent that to-morrow, after the disposition of 
the amendments offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], he 
shall have the right to offer an amendment to the designated 
paragraph in this title. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire what it is? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall object until we know what the amend- 
ment is going to be. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let the gentleman from Illinois offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. I can not offer it now. 
prepared. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the genileman state what the nature of 
his amendment is going to be? 

Mr. SABATH. My amendment is to put a certain tax on 
steel and steel products. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the objection. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? , 

Mr. DYER, Reserving the right to object, will the gentleman 
be prepared to put it in the Record to-day, so that we can read 
it to-morrow? 

Mr. SABATH. I shall endeavor to do so. I did not know 
we would reach so far to-day, and therefore I did not perfect 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 903. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
Sy sculpture, paintings, and statuary, sold by any person other Man 
e 
10 


I have not got it 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s 


hp a tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the price for which so 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here we have an item where we are seek- 
ing to tax what is regarded by everybody as luxuries, and yet 
the tax is only 10 per cent, namely, the tax on sculpture, paint- 
ings, and statuary. I noticed, in going through the schedule of 
special taxes, the tax on automobiles and the like. The rates 
are rather low, if they are intended to raise any considerable 
amount of money—5 and 10 per cent. Here we are imposing 
the rate of only 10 per cent on such luxuries as fine arts. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This is the first tax of the kind that has 
been suggested in a bill or act. The committee thought that if 
we put a tax of 10 per cent on other luxuries, or similar luxuries, 
we ought not to put a larger tax than 10 per cent on fine arts, 
If a piece of fine art sells for $100, we would get $10 as tax. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the moving cause with the com- 
mittee to make the tax so low on these luxuries? I thought 
the committee was driven to the wall to find ways of raising 
revenue; yet when I look at these luxuries I find only 5 and 
10 per cent imposed—on automobiles, for instance. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That 5 per cent rate is on trucks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Automobile trucks, automobile wagons, and 
tractors. Those are necessities, of course. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Almost exactly the same relative in- 
creases were made in the incomes from corporations. 

Mr. STAFYORD. There may have been the same relative in- 
ereases, but the question in my mind is why the committee went 
so low and did not go higher in their rates when they were 
driven to the wall to find subjects of taxation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. With 10 per cent we get the required revenue, ` 
and the gentleman will see that with a tax of 20 or 80 per cent 
on articles of fine art the amount raised would be only a drop ia 
the bucket from a revenue standpoint. If you put the whole 
list at 30 per cent I doubt if some so-called luxuries would 
produce any tax at all, because the tax would be so high that 
there would be no sale for the article. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that on those luxuries called dirk 
knives, bowie knives, daggers, and brass knuckles the print of 
the bill puts the tax at 100 per cent. Is that an extra cipher, or 
is that the tax intended to be levied? . 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the tax is intended to be 100 per cent 
on luxuries of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD, ‘Those secretive luxuries? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and on pistols 25 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 905. (a) That on and after November 1, 1918, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid a tax equivalent to 20 per cent of 
so much of the amount d for any of the following articles as is in 
excess of the price hereinafter fied as to each such article, when 
such article is sold for consumption or use—— 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, in line 13, on page 131, I move to 
strike out 20” and insert “ 10.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PLATT: Page 131, line 13, strike out 
“20” and insert in lieu p aok 30:3 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that, if this amend- 
ment should by any possibility happen to-carry, I should offer 
further amendments to reduce the limit of the price on each of 
the items (1), (2), (8), (4), and so on, to one-half the amounts 
now carried in the bill. I think it is absurd to have a tax of 20 
per cent on the excess price of trunks costing more than $50. We 
might just as well have a tax of 10 per cent on trunks costing more 
than $25—on the excess paid above $25—and get some revenue. 
In the same way the limits on the other articles are excessively 
high, so that the revenue collected will amount to very little. 
It is perfectly evident that this whole section is not intended to 
collect revenue to any considerable extent. There is a tax of 
20 per cent on the excess cost of hats of over $5. I should like 
to have the glorious privilege of being able to pay a little tax on 
hats, and yet, as I said the other day, I do not think I ever paid 
over $5 for a hat in my life, except once or twice, and any man 
who feels that he must avoid paying any tax can in every town 
buy a very good-looking and very serviceable hat for half that 
amount. Why not put the bracket down to $2.50, so I can have 
the privilege of paying a little tax when I buy a hat once or 
twice a year? 

Mr. DYER. I judge it was the intention of the committee 
that there should be no tax on articles of necessity, like clothes 
and hats, except where people buy expensive articles. There are 
some people with whom the price cuts no figure, and they can 
afford to pay the tax, 

Mr. PLATT. It is perfectly evident that the main purpose 
is not raising revenue. So far as suits of clothes are concerned, 
the purpose appears to be to drive all the custom tailors out of 
business. 

Mr. MOORE of, Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not un- 
derstand that a hat costing less than $5 will be taxed? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not; and I have rarely paid as much as 
$5 for a hat. I should like to have the privilege of paying a 
few cents tax once in a while. Why not put the limit down to 
$2.50? That will buy a good enough hat for anybody. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That will not help the reve- 
nue any. The gentleman may buy a hat up to $4.99 without 
paying any tax. The tax does not go on until the limit of $5 
is reached, and then it goes onto the amount that is in ex- 
cess of $5. 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. I understand all that, and that 
will not raise any reyenue. When the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. MonracvEe] was arguing against taxing State bonds and 
municipal bonds the argument was raised in opposition to 
what he said that we must raise revenue for the boys in the 
trenches. Now, here is a tax that is not intended to raise 
revenue. Put the tax down lower and reduce the brackets, 
and then everybody will contribute a few cents. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from New York has reiterated 
the statement that we will get no revenue from this. The 
Treasury Department estimates that we will get $185,000,000 
from this section. I consider that is some money when we have 
got to pay the expenses of the Government. The only trouble 
is that the gentleman’s premises are wrong. 

Mr. PLATT. That is based purely on the theory that the 
people wil! go on paying the higher prices when the tax is put 
on, and many of them certainly will not. 

Mr. GARNER. I am more willing to take the estimate of 
the Treasury Department than I am the estimate of the gentle- 
man from New York. These gentlemen who have made these 
estimates have not been very much out of line in all the esti- 
mates they have made, and they say this will raise $185,000,000. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman state what the Treasury 
Department said could be raised by making the tax 10 per cent 
and reducing the bracket limits one-half? 

Mr. GARNER. We never asked them for that. The gentle- 
man has stated repeatedly that this is not for revenue purposes. 
It is for revenue purposes. 


Mr. PLATT. You will find that the Treasury Department 
will tell you that you can raise three times as much revenue by 
fixing the limit and the per cent of the tax as I have stated. 

Mr. GARNER, This levies a tax on the amount in excess of 
u certain price. Now, if you are going to reduce the limit of 
price and levy a tax of 10 per cent on the excess, I do not see 
how you are going to collect any more revenue. 

Mr. PLATT. How many people pay more than $5 for a hat 
and how many people pay more than $2.50 for a hat? The gen- 
tleman must know that not more than one man in a thousand 
ever pays more than $5 for a hat, where a thousand men will 
pay as much as $3, which, at the rate of 10 per cent, as I have 
proposed, on the excess over $2.50 would collect 5 cents from 
each of them. On a $3.50 hat the purchaser would pay a dime 
of tax, and on a $4 hat 15 cents. Nobody would object, but a 
lot of revenue would be raised. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Are not these articles enumerated in 
section 905 practically every one of them common necessities 
used by the people? The idea of this section was not to tax 
these articles in general use at a moderate cost. If anyone sees 
fit to pay an exorbitant price for a suit of clothes or a hat, let 
him pay the tax. I am afraid the gentleman from New York 
has not tried to buy a new fall hat if he thinks $5 is a limit 
of price. Let him go down on Pennsylvania Avenue and he 
will find to the contrary. Nevertheless it is a fact that we do 
not intend to tax the people on the ordinary use of articles 
purchased at moderate prices. The purpose is to reach the 
excess or high prices, and it is absolutely right in the taxation of 
luxuries, and the gentleman is wrong, as he frequently is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PLATT, Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. I 
want to say something in my own time. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, who has just spoken, has argued 
directly opposite to that of his colleague from Texas [Mr. 
Garner], who said a few minutes ago that this was to raise 
revenue. The gentleman from Massachusetts says the purpose 
of this is only to get a little revenue out of the people who pay 
extravagant prices. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will yield, Did I use the 
word only“ or little revenue in any stage of my remarks? If 
so, I will erase the words, because I agree with my distinguished 
colleague from Texas that this will raise $185,000,000 of money, 
and one hundred and eighty-five millions is a lot of money. 

Mr. PLATT. I am glad that the gentleman agrees with his 
colleague once in a while. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. l 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

(17) Men's, women's, misses’, and boys’ roo shoes, pumps, and 
slippers, on the amount in excess of $10 per pair. 

Mr, MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to section 17. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 133, line 2, after the word “ slippers” insert “not including 
pore appliances made for wounded, crippled, deformed feet or 
a 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
that the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, has arranged to lay that matter before the committee 
to-morrow. Will the gentleman consent to its going over? 

Mr. MERRITT. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
this amendment go over until to-morrow, with the privilege of 
returning to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that this amendment be passed over until to-mor- 
row, with the privilege of returning to the section. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
in order to ask the gentleman from Texas if the committee has 
considered, with reference to paragraph 17, the excluding of 
boots and shoes for officers in the military and naval forces of 
the United States? 

Mr. GARNER. I have heard no suggestion of that kind. 

Mr. DYER. I would like to offer an amendment to that 
effect. 

Mr. GARNER. I will call it to the attention of the committee 
to-morrow morning when we meet. : 
Mr. DYER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent that we may return to section 17 for the purpose of offer- 
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ing an amendment excluding boots and shoes for officers in the 
military and naval forces of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to return to-morrow, at the pleasure of the com- 
mittee, to section 17 for the purpose of considering an amend- 
ment which he proposes to offer. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 907. That on and after November 1, 1918, in addition to the tax 
im by section 906, there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and 
a tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the amount paid for any article 
commonly or commercially known as jewelry, composed in whole or in 
part of platinum, when sold for consumption or use. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. wt 


USE OF PLATINUM IN MAKING MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


Mr. TILSON. In the course of a very interesting and instrue- 
tive speech of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoneworTH] a 
few days ago while explaining the paragraph of the bill covering 
platinum, he referred to the use of platinum as a war metal. 
In-response to a question from me he explained very briefly the 
uses of platinum in the war and asked me to corroborate what 
he said, which I now gladly do. In doing so I wish to go a little 
further than he did, for I have found by experience that the 
membership of this House are eager for information, even to 
details, in matters vitally connected with the war. 

Platinum is a highly essential war metal. It can not be fully 
replaced by any other known substance. 

In the ordinary buzzer, commonly used by the Signal Corps, 
about a half a dram of platinum—troy weight—ts used in each 
instrument, while the buzzer telephone requires almost as much 
of the same material, it being in the form of wire. 

Practically all telephone and telegraph instruments where low 
voltage, make-and-break circuits are used, require a special 
contact metal, and this usually contains about 7 per cent of 
platinum. 

In connection with radio work, the tubes used in both the 
audion receivers and the transmitting sets require a small 
amount of platinum. 

It is estimated that the Signal Corps alone will use within 
the next year approximately 500 ounces of platiaum. 

By far the greatest use of platinum, however, is in the manu- 
facture of explosives, although it does not form a component 
part of the explosive substance. 

In the production of T. N. T., trinitroteluol; guncotton, 
nitrocellulose; dynamite, nitroglycerin; and in pieric acid a 
considerable amount of nitric acid is used. In making nitric 
acid from the Chile nitrates sulphuric acid is used. 

Sulphurie acid is made in two different ways: First, contact 
process; second, chamber process. - 

The chamber process requires large amounts of sheet lead, 
which in our-present situation is out of the question. Besides, 
the acid produced by this process is too weak for the purposes 
for which it is needed, therefore we may eliminate this process. 

The contact process requires the use of platinum. A plant 
producing 20 tons of sulphuric acid in a day will require from 
350 to 400 ounces of platinum. 

Platinum is also necessary in producing nitric acid directly 
from the air by the synthetic process. It is estimated that the 
need for platinum for our Synthetic nitrate plants when they 
shall have been completed will be approximately 20,000 ounces. 

It will thus be seen that platinum is a very important metal 
in the carrying on of the war. Some anxiety has been felt in 
connection with it. The paragraph in the bill, as explained so 
well by the gentleman from Ohio, if it produces very little reve- 
nue, as will probably be the case, will nevertheless serve the 
very important purpose of helping to locate the platinum supply 
of the country. 

Much of the available platinum supply is in the hands of 
dealers and jewelers. Some of it serves as settings for much of 
the fascinating jewelry worn sometimes by the ladies. Some 
one said in debate the other day that the principal reason for 
the fashion of setting Jewels in platinum is because platinum is 
extremely expensive and that if lead were more expensive it 
would soon be the fashion for the fair sex to have their jewels 
set in lead. I forget who the gentleman is who said it, but he 
must be a misanthrope or a bachelor. Like most things, there 
is a reason for this preference on the part of the ladies for 
platinum settings, and in this instance, as usual, their judgment 
is good. 

The very qualities that make this metal so essential for cer- 
tain fine instruments help make it desirable as a setting for 


jewels. It serves the purpose admirably, the ladies like it, and 
under normal conditions they are entitled to have it. 

These are not normal times, however, as we are so frequently 
reminded, and no one is entitled to have anything that may be 
essential for waging war. The dealers and jewelers, as a rule, 
are just as zealous for the war as any other class of citizens, 
So far as the portion of the platinum supply in the keeping 
of the ladies is concerned, we need not be uneasy. It will be 
available if needed. From the earliest Biblical times it is a 
matter of record that the women have stripped themselves of 
their jewels in order to contribute them toward a cause near 
to their hearts. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. Has Connecticut adopted the woman suffrage 
amendment? 7 

Mr. TILSON. There is such an amendment pending, I will 
ae to my friend, for the consideration of our next State legis- 

re. 

In my judgment, if it should become necessary to have more 
platinum than is now available in order to make munitions for 
this war, it would require only a call to the patriotic men and 
women of this land. In case of such a call we should have a 
repetition of that early scene where “ both men and women, as 
many as were willing hearted, brought bracelets and earrings 
and rings and tablets,” an offering unto the Lord. In case there 
should prove to be any, especially among dealers, who are not 
willing hearted” we have a former distinguished Member of 
this House acting as Alien Property Custodian, whose services 
might be utilized in proper cases. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

waters, cosmetics, leum 


(1) Perfumes, essences, extracts, toilet 
es, hair oils, poma hair d hair restoratives, hair dyes, 
tooth and mouth washes, dentifrices, tooth pastes, aromatic cachous, 
toilet soaps-and powders, or any similar A article, or prep- 
aration by whatsoever name knowr or distinguished, any of the above 
which are used or applied or intended to be used or applied for toilet 


purposes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
This paragraph has reference to the same matter to which I 
called the attention of the committee a few moments ago on 
page 128 under section 900. If the committee will look at the 
language beginning in line 24 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? { 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. May I say to the gentleman, to save time, that 
the committee intends to consider that matter in the morning? 

Mr. DYER. I just want to take a minute to call attention to 
the fact that in this paragraph on page 136, line 2, appear the 
words “ toilet soaps,” being classed among the luxuries, Prob- 
ably some members of the committee do not know the fact, but 
in fixing revenue upon things contained in this section the Treas- 
ury Department includes under the words “ toilet soaps” every 
soap used for any purpose whatsoever, except soaps used exclu- 
sively for laundry purposes. Even if a laundry soap is used or 
advertised in any way, shape, or manner for toilet purposes, it is 
taxed under these words. So every soap you use in your house- 
hold for toilet purposes, every soap used in the cleansing of 
grease, such as railroad men and Navy men use, is taxed under 
those words “ toilet soaps.” I just want to call the attention of 
the committee to that fact, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the paragraph be passed over under the same arrangement as the 
other matter, so that the committee may take it up in the 
morning. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the paragraph just read may be passed over, to 
be returned to at the pleasure of the committee, with the right 
on the part of the gentleman to offer an amendment thereto. Is 
there objection? F 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: ) 

Sec. 910. That upon all articles (other than secondhand articles) 
enumerated in section 900 in respect to which the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 600 or 602 of the revenue act of 1917 was payable, and which on 
the day after the passage of this act are held and intended for sale by 
any person, there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and id a floor 
tux equivalent to the difference between Aa] the tax taposed by section 
900 of this act upon the sale of such articles and (b) the corresponding 
tax imposed by section 600 of the revenue act of 1917. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of inquiring whether the committee took 
into account the enormous tax that this is going to put on dealers 
who carry a large stock of the goods such as enumerated in sec- 
tion 900. Is it the intention that a dealer who has a stock of 
goods, including articles enumerated in section 900, falling under 
the head of a department store, would have to pay this tax right 
away? 
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Mr. GARNER. No; the gentleman will note that they are 
allowed seven months in which to pay the floor tax. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is a tax upon the entire stock on the basis 
of the inventory at the date of the approval of this statute. 

Mr. GARNER. On the basis of a floor tax, and they have 
seven months in which to pay the tax. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Did the committee take into account that 
this will be a great burden on a store, such as the Horne store 
in Pittsburgh, and the Kaufman & Baer store, and Kaufman 
& Bros. store, and stores like these exist in many parts of the 
country? 

Mr. GARNER. The committee took into account the burden 
that will be on the people who own these goods and also took 
into account that unless you levied this floor tax you would give 
people who have bought up stock a tremendous advantage over 
their competitors who have to buy under the new tax law, and 
so as to put all on an equality we were compelled to levy a floor 
tax or else lose the amount from those who had already stocked 
-up their goods or would stock up after this bill, and that would 
be a tremendous advantage over their competitors. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Of course you have investigated this subject, 
but I have heard a great many complaints about this provision, 
and I have had some letters from merchants who fear the burden 
of this tax. Did your committee make any investigation to find 
out the amount of the tax, say, on a store that carries half a 
million dollars in stock, what the probable burden is going to 
be on a store of that sort? We have in the city of Pittsburgh, 
and we have in Greensburg, my native city, such stores. We 
have the Troutman store, carrying a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars in stock. In Pittsburgh we have Kaufman & Baer 
and Joseph Horne & Co., carrying a million dollars’ worth of 
stock each. What is going to be the burden on these department 
stores if you are going within seven months to compel them to 
pay the entire tax? Did your committee take into account this 
is going to be an enormous burden on those establishments? 

Mr. GARNER. Les; the committee, of course, looked at 
every phase of it. After taking the jewelry out of this classifi- 
cation and placing it in a separate section and advancing the 
tax upon it the consensus of the committee was that the busi- 
ness would be able to adjust itself to this particular tax without 
any very great hardship and that the hardship of those who now 
own the goods would be more than offset by the fact that if we 
failed to levy this floor tax there would be a discrimination 
and there would be a readjustment of business, and which 
might put some of the competitors out of business. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I promised to yield to the gentleman from 
New York a moment ago. Then I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman realizes in a store like Horne 
& Co. they are supposed to turn in their inventory at least 
more than once per annum, and instantly this law goes into 
effect the 10 per dent they are paying will be added to the mer- 
chandise on hand which they sell thereafter, and within the 
seven months most of their stock would be turned over at an 
increase in price. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I know that would afford some relief. I 
find some of them complain very bitterly about this pro- 
posed tax. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think the gentleman will find that will 
very nearly afford full relief. I would like to say further I 
have many large establishments in my district, and I have not 
heard any complaints on this question. 

Mr. PLATT. Will not this amount put a double tax on the 
consumer? The dealer pays this tax on his stock and now 
adds that, and then he adds another 10 per cent, and he charges 
that to the consumer. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not understand that he pays a lump 
sum to the Government. He will do that in seven months and 
add it to the cost of the goods he is selling. I would not say 
it would be a double tax. 

Mr. PLATT. That 10 per cent tax is going to be added by 
the wholesaler on all goods he buys after that and then another 
10 per cent will he added to his price to the consumer. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That would not be added to the price of the 
new goods? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly it will. The price to the consumer 
is generally determinec by the cost of replenishing the stock 
of goods. I do not see how it can work out except as a double 
tax on the consumer. s 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am not defending this tax. 

Mr. PLATT. It is not justifiable; it is an imposition on the 
consumer. 1 
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Mr. ROBBINS. I now yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
if he wishes to ask a question; if not, I withdraw the amend- 
ment, having obtained the information I sought. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 
0 . La Net . shall pay annually a 
for each $1, of so much of the fair average value of its capital stock 
for the preceding year ending June 30 as in excess of $5,000. In 
estimating the value of capital stock the surplus and undivided profits 
shall be included. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I would like to inquire of the com- 
mittee what the existing tax is under section 407 of the revenue 
act of 1916. 

Mr. GARNER. Fifty cents, with a limitation of $99,000. 
Now, we make it $1, and cut the limitation down to $5,000. 
That is the only change in the law. ‘ 

Mr. KREIDER. What do you mean by limit? 

Mr. GARNER. Exemption, deduction. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. This is changed from $99,000 
to $5,000. 

Mr. GARNER. And increased to $1 per thousand. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield? Heretofore this 
tax has been a tax on the capital stock valuation. ` 

Mr. GARNER. It is changed. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield again? I simply 
want to ask whether the surplus is to be considered as part of 
the capital and taxed? 

Mr. GARNER. It will. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(1) Brokers shall pay $100. Every person whose business it is to 
negotiate purchases or sales of stocks, bonds, exchange, bullion, coined 
money, bank notes, promissory notes, other securities, produce or mer- 
chandise, for others, shall be regarded as a broker. If a broker is a 
member of a stock exchange, or he is a member of any produce ex- 
change, board of trade, or similar organization, where produce or 
merchandise is sold, he shall pay an additional amount as follows: 
If the average value, gaos the preceding year ending June 30, of a 
seat or membership in such exchange or organization was not more 
than $2,000, $50; if such value was more than $2,000 and not more 
than $5,000, $100; if such value was more than $5,000, $150. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 139, line 18, after 
the word “ others,” insert “ except traveling salesmen.” 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, unless this section is 
amended as to this language, every traveling salesman in the 
country will be subject to this payment of $100. The language 
as it now reads provides: 

Every person whose business it is to negotiate purchases or sales 
of stocks, bonds, exchange, bullion, coined money, bank notes, promissory 
notes, other securities, produce or merchandise, for others, 

Mr. SNYDER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. | 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman think that a traveling 
salesman really makes the sale for the owner or corporation 
for whom he is working, or is he not acting as agent? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. He makes the sale. 

Mr. SNYDER. Not as the owner. I do not think he would 
come in under that section. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. A broker does not necessarily make a 
sale as an owner. The broker is an intermediary between the 
seller and purchaser. i 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. > 

Mr. GARNER. Will not the gentleman ask unanimous con- 
sent that his amendment be pending, with the privilege of 
returning to it to-morrow, so that the committee can consider it 
in the morning? I will say to the gentleman that the committee 
did not intend to include traveling salesmen, and I do not 
believe the construction as placed by the Treasury Department 
would include them, but we will take it up in the morning, so 
that he can be assured of the facts when the committee meets 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. All right. ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that his amendment be pending, to be taken up hereafter at the 
pleasure of the committee. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

(12) Every person carrying on the business of operating for hire ` 
three or more passenger automobiles (other than sight-seeing auto- 
mobiles Haring a seating capacity of more than seven) shall pay a tax 


equivalent to 5 per cent.of the gross receipts during the preceding year 
ending June 30 from the operation of each such automobile. - 


special excise 


el 
on or doing business, equivalent to $1 


T 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out the last word. I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman: having the bill in charge 
why we make a distinction in these two prior paragraphs in 
fixing the date June 30 for the determination of the tax rather 
than the calendar year? 

Mr. GARNER. June 30 is the date for the payment of special 
taxes by the general statute. 3 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, under this paragraph is it the pur- 
pose to tax the owners of these sight-seeing automobiles and 
taxis on all their receipts prior to June 30, 1918, or June 30, 
1919? 

Mr. GARNER. June 30, 1918. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The language is rather ambiguous. It does 
not set forth any year. It says during the preceding year ending 
June 30. 

Mr. GARNER. It says the preceding year. The general tax 
requires all the taxes of the fiscal year to end June 30. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume it would be June 80, 1919. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will turn to page 189, he 
will see: 

Sec. 1001. That on and after January 1, 1919, there should be levied 
collected, and paid annually, in lieu of the taxes imposed by section 407 
of the revenue act of 1916 the following special taxes— 

And this is under those special taxes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to ask the committee, in reference to 
this clause (12), if when they considered the 5 per cent tax on 
gross receipts of taxicab companies they considered the fact 
that, with most taxicab companies the rates they can charge 
are fixed by municipal ordinance and they have no possible way 
of raising their rates? 

Mr. GARNER. The committee, in considering this particular 
tax, discussed it for some little time, and probably devoted 
more time to it than the item was worth, compared with other 
items, and that is one reason it is 5 per cent instead of 10 per 
cent. The committee first made it 10 per cent, but after more 
elaborate consideration of it, and considering some of the argu- 
ments such as made by the gentleman now, they decided to put 
it at 5 per cent. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Treapway] can give the gentleman more information 
about that than any other man in the House. 

Mr. SNYDER. I happen to know of one case where this will 
probably mean that a very large taxicab company will have to 
go out of the business and the Government will have no tax at 
all from it. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman understands that in levying 
these taxes the committee could not take into consideration the 
various laws of the States and municipalities in reference to 
the subject matter taxed by this. bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. I appreciate that quite fully, and I wanted 
to know if that phase of the matter had been considered? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
tion there? 

Mr. GARNER. I will 

Mr. MADDEN. Why did not the committee decide to levy 
the tax on net receipts, as in other cases, instead of gross re- 
ceipts? Five per cent on gross receipts may be equivalent to 
25 per cent on net receipts. For instance, a man might have 
large gross receipts and lose money. 

Mr. GARNER. As I answered the gentleman a while ago, 
my recollection is that we went back to this subject two or 
three times, taking into consideration the suggestions made by 
the gentleman now. Now, as to the gross receipt feature, we 
finally decided that possibly 5 per cent was as high as we could 
go in this particular industry without very great injury. 

Mr. MADDEN. There are a great many concerns with large 
gross receipts that lose money. And if this happens to apply to 
concerns of that sort, of course this would add to the loss and 
put them out of business possibly. 

Mr. G. . Yes; I know. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would put them out of business. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr SNYDER. The point I intended to make was that with 
this 5 per cent on the gross receipts it was impossible for them 
to do business. 

Mr. MADDEN. They may be able to get a municipal ordi- 
nance passed to enable them to raise the price. 

Mr. SNYDER. There will not be any chance of that in many 
cases. 

Mr. MADDEN. There may not be any chance, but still in 
great cities where taxicabs are needed the municipal govern- 
ment may see the necessity of giving them the right to charge 
more. Yet, if they do not get that right, many of them will 
have to go out of business. Of course, it is a precarious business 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
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anyway. The ownership and operation of taxicabs is a very pre- 
carious business. There is a great deal of wear und teur. They 
do not make much money at best. In many cases they do not 
stay in it longer than to use up the capital invested in it. It 
seems to me it is.a great hardship on a very essential but pre- 
earious business. I have had word from two or three people 
who are engaged in this business at home, saying that they 
really would not be able to live if this tax were imposed. 

Mr. GARNER. As I stated a while ago, after we went over 
this matter on two or three different occasions we finally decided 
that probably by leaving it at 5 per cent, instead of 10 per cent, 
as originally placed in the bill, the business throughout the coun- 
try would be able to adapt itself to this tax and absorb it, and 
the different municipalities would be able to grant increased 
rates, if necessary, so as to absorb this particular tax. 

Mr. MADDEN. Perhaps it might. Let me ask the gentleman 
this question: Most of the taxicabs in the big cities are op- 
erated on the basis of the percentage paid to the driver. They 
do not pay salaries. The cab dtiver purchases the gasoline, as 
I understand, and operates the machine, which is furnished to 
him by the company, and the tires are supplied and all the re- 
pair equipment. Would the gross receipts contemplated by this 
bill mean the amount of money turned in by the cab drivers to 
the company? Would the amount of money turned in by the 
cab drivers to the company be considered the gross receipts, or 
would the amount of money received by the drivers be consid- 
ered the gross receipts? 

Mr, GARNER. I imagine the gross receipts would be the 
gross receipts by the taxicab company during the 30 days. 

Mr. MADDEN. After the driver had been paid? ; 

Mr. GARNER. After the driver had been paid and other 
expenses paid. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That would not be the gross receipts. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think there is a good deal in what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNypER] says about the taxi- 
cabs being regulated as to their rates by municipal ordinance. 
I think provision should be made for such a case as that. I 
suggest that we pass this paragraph over for the time being. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to pass over this section 12, to be taken up later at the pleas- 
ure of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that section 12 be passed over, to be taken up at 
the pleasure of the committee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(18) Every person carrying on the business of a brewer, distiller, 
wholesale liquor dealer, retail liquor dealer, wholesale dealer in malt 
liquor, retail dealer in malt liquor, or manufacturer of stills, as defined 
in section 3244 as amended and section 3247 of the Revised Statutes, in 
any State, Territory, or District of the United States contrary to the 


laws of such State, Territory, or District, or in any place therein in 
which ca on such business is prohibited by loca or a min or av 


~ in addition il other tax special 
esas a law eg by this act. $1,000.” SE ay aan ty 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ascertain from the 
committee how much revenue is expected to be derived by virtue 
of this excise tax, this special tax, taxing dealers in liquors, 
alcoholic or maltous, $1,000. How much has it been estimated 
will be derived from that? t 

Mr. GARNER. We have no estimate. } 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman assume that they will 
all be engaged in the illicit sale of liquor by reason of the na- 
tional prohibition law and the proclamation of the President 
forbidding the manufacture of beer and near beer after De- 
cember 1? What is the purpose of the committee in imposing 
this high license tax of $1,000? 

Mr. GARNER. We thought this was one of the businesses 
that could stand this high tax. We therefore imposed it at 
$1,000. The authorities of Texas and other great States that 
have prohibition and enforce the law will approve it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it is the purpose of the National Goy- 
ernment to recognize the evasion of the law in the sale of liquors 
in States which forbid it? 

Mr. GARNER. Not any more than it is now. It only changes 
the tax levied on persons who get permits to sell liquor. It 
changes the tax from $1,000 to $1,025 .. certain portions of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 


1918. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


(14) rietors of any trade, business, or profession, the 
ceipts of which for the p year ending June 30 exceed $2, 
shall pay 310. If sach gross ts — . — sources other than sales di- 
. SA tħe consumer exceed $100,000, the proprietor shall pay $15 
addition: 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, here is evidently a tax on 
professions, the learned professions. Is that the committee's 
intention, to tax the ministry and the legal profession and the 
dental profession and the medical profession—doetors and au- 
thors and everything? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think a minister is a proprietor. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It says “ professions.” That covers 
- the learned professions, as we know them, of the law and the 
ministry and medicine. Is it the purpose of the committee 
to impose such a tax? 

Mr. GARNER. It is intended to cover the professions of law 
and medicine. I do not think a minister of the gospel would 
come under it, however, 

Mr. ROBBINS. How are you going to make that kind of a 
construction? It will cover school-teaching and the professions 
of ministers and authors and painters, Is that the intention of 
the committee? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman would not take the words 
* proprietors of any trade or business” as a profession. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is covered by the term “ profession.” 


Nr. LONGWORTH. He is not a proprietor. 


i 


Mr. TILSON. To whom would that apply? 

Mr. GARNER. The difference is that the minister gets a sal- 
ary, while these other people are called in. The minister and 
the school-teacher receive salaries, and those professions are 
different from a profession like that of law or medicine, where 
fees are charged for service. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is it the idea here to restrict this to those 
who are proprietors of a trade or business? Who would be the 
proprietor of a profession? 

Mr. GARNER. He would have to be under this on. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The proprietor of a profession is not known. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It says the proprietors of any trade, 
business, or profession. It could not by any possibility be 
considered to apply to an individual physician or to the individ- 
uals of a firm of lawyers. It would apply to one of these dental 
firms, one of these advertising firms of doctors, or something of 
that sort, but it will not apply to ministers or to individuals. 
Why should the word “ profession” be in this paragraph? 

Mr. GARNER. Because we want lawyers to pay a tax. AN 
1 earning over $2,000 in these war times can afford to pay 

0. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Lawyers? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does it mean the individual? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Ohio has just stated that 
it does not apply to individuals. 

Mr. WALSH. Who is the proprietor of a firm of lawyers? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will yield, it seems to 
me it is very clear. If two men are engaged in a business, oc- 
cupation, or profession as an organization, as a copartnership 
of lawyers; for instance, if Smith & Jones hang out their 
shingle—— 

Mr. ROBBINS. Two lawyers or two doctors? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Or an individual, as I understand it. 
If you, as an individual, hang out your sign as a lawyer, that 
would make you eligible to the payment of this tax. If you 
were employed by the firm of Smith & Jones, but still were 
practicing your profession as a lawyer, you would not be sub- 
ject to this tax. It is to be applied to the people carrying on 
business for themselves, or who are the responsible parties 
carrying on a trade, business, or profession. If a lawyer is 
practicing law alone, and his name appears as such, that is 
equivalent to a firm agreement. He makes the agreement in- 
dividually, just the same as two men combined would—— 

Mr. ROBBINS. You think an individual would not be liable 
for this tax? 

Mr. TREADWAY. A single lawyer practicing as such would 
be subject to this tax. If I am running my own business, 
if I am conducting a country store and wy name appears as 
the proprietor of that store, that is my business. If you and I 
are in partnership together, then it will be the firm that will 
pay that tax. It looks to me to be a very plain, simple preposi- 
tion, and an excellent provision. 


Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: After the word “trade,” in line 6, page 14, insert the 


word “or”; and, after the word “business,” insert the words 
“or persons engaged in the practice of a,” so that it will 
=< 
re yagi Bombe of — trade or business, or persons engaged in the prac- 
a professio: 

28 8 That will make it very clear. 

Mr. LONDON. I submit to the gentleman that the expres- 
sion “proprietors of any trade, business, or profession“ does 
not mean anything, so far as the word “profession” is con- 
cerned. ‘There is no such thing as the proprietor of a profes- 


slon. The word “profession” is a higher and better sound- 


ing name for the word “trade.” It is usually applicable to 
more intellectual occupations. The amendment which I have 
offered will make the meaning clear. If a person practicing a 
profession has gross earning in excess of $2,000, I do not think 
$10 is an excessive license fee. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit 
me, I will ask unanimous consent that this amendment go over 
until to-morrow morning, so that the committee can consider it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Why not let it be settled 
now? 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] de- 
sires to have the matter go over until to-morrow morning, and 
I make the request at his suggestion. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is no doubt in the world that 
if the gentleman’s amendment goes through in the form in 
which he offers it, it will impose a tax upon ministers of the 


gospel. 

Mr. GARNER. The tax suggested under the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York would undoubtedly tax every 
elerk and every professional office in the United States, which 
I am satisfied he does not mean to do. 

Mr. LONDON. If the gross receipts exceed $2,000. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if there is 
any paragraph that needs to be considered and rewritten, and 
for that purpose passed over, it is this paragraph. About five 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means have attempted 
to explain this, and there have been five different and abso- 
lutely contradictory explanations made by the five men. 

Mr. GARNER, I ask unanimous consent that the paragraph 
be passed over until to-morrow for amendment. 

Mr. LONDON. And that my amendment be considered as 

nding. 
eres MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the request for unanimous 
consent pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not been formally put yet. The 
gentleman from Texas is stating it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has not been stated? : 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not been formally stated by the 
Chair. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, is it in order to move 
to strike out the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN, The debate is proceeding informally. The 
request of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] is that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lonpon] may go over until to-morrow and be pending then, to 
be taken up at the pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. No; I ask that the paragraph go over, which, 
of course, would carry the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is that the paragraph go 
over until to-morrow and that the amendment of the gentle- 
man be considered as pending, to be taken up at the pleasure 
of the committee. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
in view of the statement made by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Trzson] that so many members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means have differed as to the meaning of this para- 
graph, I want to say that I have a very distinct recollection as 
te what was intended to be done by this paragraph. It was 
found that very many people were not paying income taxes. In 
fact, a large proportion of the people, many of them in business, 
were not paying income taxes, and it was intended that this $10 
tax should be in the nature of a license to do business, It was 
intended to be a mercantile tex, as it were. You may call it a 
head tax or occupation tax, but it was to be $10 for all those 
doing business up to $2,000. It is a very simple proposition. 

Mr. TILSON. Does that mean that if there was a firm of 
lawyers composed of five or six, making $99,000 Paan income, 
the tax for the entire firm of Inwyers would be 8107 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
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Mr. TILSON. 
pay $10? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is correct. 

Mr. TILSON. Why should you not make it $10 for each 
lawyer, each professional man? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was intended to be a mer- 
cantile or business tax. As I have explained, there are many 
people in the United States in trade, in business, in professions, 
that do not pay a tax, and it was intended that they should be 
checked up for this license of $10. It was not called a license, 
because that term might not apply, but that is what it really is. 
It is a registering-up proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman oppose the proposition 
that this go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not oppose its going over, 
but the gentleman from Connecticut left the impression that the 
Members of the Ways and Means Committee did not understand 
the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman, it seems, does not agree with 
the rest of the Members. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I want to say that I agree with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that he has explained it correctly and 
as the rest of us understand it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I object to its 
going over. We might as well vote on it now. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, has my time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has. 25 

Mr. LONDON. I ask for two minutes more. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 3392 

There was no objection. p 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask if it is not the 
intention of the committee to tax every person engaged in the 
practice of a profession, such as dentists, physicians, lawyers, 
architects, and other members of the liberal professions? Was 
not that the intention of the committee? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. With respect to certain occu- 
pations the gentleman has mentioned, yes. If several lawyers 
grouped together and advertised, which is unprofessional, it was 
intended to reach them; if a number of dentists put out signs 
and advertised, it was intended that they should be caught. 

Mr. LONDON. If that be the case the committee used no 
language that can in any way approach it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, it is intended to 
include legitimate business, but the gentleman from New York 
referred to some professions that are not caught by the income 
tax, and it was intended that they should be registered for a 
$10 tax. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy 
with the amendment of the gentleman from New York, and I 
think there is a disagreement between the members of the com- 
mittee in regard to the meaning of the provision in the bill. But 
as the gentleman’s amendment would include school-teachers 
and ministers, would it be his intention to cover them in this 
tax? 

Mr. LONDON. I would perhaps make an exception in favor 
of ministers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
a year? 

Mr. LONDON. I would make an exception in favor of min- 
isters on the ground that they deal with matters not connected 
with this world. I do not know about teachers; I think a 
teacher who is receiving $2,000 or over regular pay can afford 
to pay a tax of $10. I assume that even lawyers are useful men, 
and when you are willing to tax lawyers why should not you tax 
teachers and physicians as useful men. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. When the matter was before the 
committee the intention was, or my intention was, that every 
individual lawyer and every individual doctor should pay $10. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment by adding after the word “ professions,” 
“except ministers.” 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I am not satisfied 
with the language suggested by the gentleman from New York, 
and I think myself the committee had better consider this ques- 
tion again. I want to renew the request that the paragraph 
with the gentleman’s amendment pending be passed over until 
to-morrow morning, to be taken up hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the paragraph with the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York go over to be taken up hereafter at 
the pleasure of the committee. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, 


And one lawyer making more than $2,000 would 


Ministers making over $2,000 


reserving 


the right to object, and I am not going to oppose the request of 
the gentleman from Illinois for the paragraph to go over until 
to-morrow morning, but as I may not be able to be present at 


the moment of discussion I want to make one or two sugges- 
tions to the committee. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, that the language used here is broad enough to cover 
any proprietor of any trade, any proprietor of any business, and 
anyone who practices a profession. The practitioner of a pro- 
fession is a proprietor of that profession. The language is un- 
happy and does not clearly express that but it does seem to 
cover it. I suggest to the committee that it would appear to 
cover corporations. On page 138, section 1000 (a) it provides 
that on and after July 1, 1918, in lieu of the tax imposed by the 
first subdivision, and so forth, every domestic corporation shall 
pay annually a special excise tax of $1 for each thousand. 
Under the language of this bill you propose an additional tax, 
because the corporation would be a proprietor in trade and 
business, 

Then, again, when you examine the concluding sentence of the 
paragraph you will find 

If such gross receipts from sources other than sales directly to the 
consumer exceed $100,000, the proprietor shall pay $15 additional. 

What was the intention of the committee when it says, “if 
such gross receipts from sources other than sales directly to the 
con umer exceed $100,000 the proprietor shall pay $15 addi- 
tional”? How can a doctor or a lawyer have sales directly to the 
consumer exceeding $100,000? The language is not well chosen 
and its meaning is obscure. 

I withdraw any purpose to object because I think the para- 
graph is one that ought to be carefully treated and reformed. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

This subdivision shall not apply to agriculture, to any person subject 
to a special tax under this section or under sections 1002, 1005, 
1007, or to proprietors paying special taxes upon the business of manu- 
facturing, recti „or dealing in distilled spirits, malt liquors, stills, 
oleomargarine, adulterated, process, or renovated butter, filled cheese, 
or mixed flour. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is an amendment at this time in order to this 
paragraph, inasmuch as we have passed over subtitle (14)? I 
make the point of order that the part just read goes over with 
the first part. 

Mr. WALSH. We could not very well put something over that 
had not been read. 

Mr. DYER. This provides that this subdivision shall not 
apply to agriculture, and so forth. I take it that is a part o 
subdivision (14), and that both must be taken together. I 
lines 6 to 10 were stricken out, then the paragraph just read 
would have no meaning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has looked at the amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and that is offered as a 
new paragraph, which would be in order at this time, and at 
this point, whether the paragraph which the Clerk has just 
read goes over or not. The Chair thinks the amendment is in 
order, and the Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 144, after line 17, insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“(15) Any person controlling and selling or. leasing advertising 
space on any wall, building, or billboard, or in cars, trains, or other 
public places, or by means of electric signs, shall pay a tax of 10 per 
cent upon gross receipts of such business.” 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve the point of 
order upon that. It is new matter not contained in the bill 
and is subject to a point of order. y 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, if I had had any idea that 
the point of order would be raised by a member of the com- 
mittee against this item, I should have made a similar point 
against every item in this title, because they are all new mat- 
ters, and one is just as subject to a point of order as another. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 4 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. a 

Mr. GARNER. I am simply reserving the point of order, 
because the chairman of the committee is temporarily out of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The chairman knew that I was to bring 
this up at this time. 

Mr. GARNER. I merely reserved it for the reason that I 
wanted to protect his rights. If the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts says that it is agreeable to the chairman, I shall withdraw. 
the point of order. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is agreeable to the chairman, and he 
suggested that I offer it in this place. 

Mr. GARNER. Very well, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts yield? 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not this bill provide that advertising 
on billboards and the like shall pay a tax under the postage 
provision of the bill? 
> Mr. TREADWAY. No; there is no postage provision in this 

ill. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is not repealed, Is it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is no title of that kind in the bill. 
It is not in the present law. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is in the present law. 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; the gentleman is mistaken. It was 
taken out in conference or in the Senate. 

Mr. GARNER. It was in the bill when it passed the House. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It passed the House, and I think was 
taken out in the conference. 

Mr. GARNER. My understanding is that it was in the bill 
as reported in 1917, but was stricken out in the House. 

Mr. TREADWAY. So that there is no law covering any tax 
on billboard advertising. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to 
reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves the 
point of order. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I suggest that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts permit the matter to go over until to-morrow, as 
there seems to be some misunderstanding about it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am willing to have the matter go over, 
and I made that suggestion to the chairman of the committee, 
but as the matter has been up in the committee he thought it 
best to bring it up at this time. However, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the matter go over until to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the consideration of this amendment 
go over until to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall reserve the right to 
object for the time being. I do not think we ought to pass 
any legislation that will compel ‘advertisers on billboards to 
pay a tax. That is one feature of giving publicity to news. 
There is no provision in this bill to compel newspapers to pay 
a tux, and if that be true there ought not to be anything dis- 
criminatory legislatively against the people who distribute 
news by billboard. 

Mr. CRISP. There is no tax on advertising in newspapers. 

Mr. MADDEN, ‘The tax is on carrying the commodity, but 
the United States Government does not carry this commodity, 
and hence it ought not to levy a tax. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the floor. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I wiil yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is a heavier postage rate upon printed 
matter in newspapers and magazines than there is on reading 
matter that is not advertising. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no intention to object. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I renew the request that 
the amendment may go over and be pending to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is still pending before the 
House Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN, I withdraw my objection to its going over. 

Mr, HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point 
of order, and that reservation can go over with the other, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, I do this for the pur- 
pose of asking the chairman a few questions. I wish to have 
the attention of the chairman for a moment. This subdivision 
especinily exempts section 1005 of this bill. Now. section 1005 
provides for a tax equivalent to 1 per cent on mail-order houses 
in excess of $100,000. Now, according to that the mail-order 
house would not have to pay the $10, but the small merchant 


who only sold $60,000 worth a year would have to pay this $10, f 


I would like to know why the discrimination in favor of the 
large mail-order house? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because they pay the 1 per cent special tax. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. They do not pay on the 
$100,000 ; they pay on the sales over the $100,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, they pay 1 per cent on the amount of 
their sales over the $100,000. 


Mr. CHANDLER of Okinhoma. But they do not pay on the 


$100,000. Here is a small merchant who only sells $60,000 a 
year and he pays $10 and the big mail-order house sells $100,000 
before he pays anything. 

Mr. KITCEHIN. 
$100,000, 


No, he pays 1 per cent on his sales over the 


Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. I know, but up to $100,000. 
against 


he does not pay anything at all. Why discriminate the 
small merchant? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He would be subject to the $10 occupation 
tax if he did not pay the tax under section 1005 on his sales 
over $100,000. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Who? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The mail-order house. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. If he did not sell over 
$100,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He would be subject to the $10 occupation 
tax if he did not sell as much as $100,000. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Suppose he sells $200,000 
and pays 1 per cent on the amount over $100,000, but he is per- 
mitted to sell $100,000 worth of merchandise in competition with 
the small merchant before he pays anything. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He pays the $10 occupation tax. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Where does he pay it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Upon his special exemption. The man pays 
a tax under section 1001, paragraph 14, if he does not sell as 
much as $100,000, and in that case he is not taxed under 1005, 
but under the $10 occupation-tax provision. That is very clear. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Where is he taxed under this 
occupation tax? The point I am making is this: If he sells 
over $100,000, he pays a tax on the amount over $100,000, but 
he does not pay anything for the sales less than $100,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; in that case he would pay the $10 occu- 
pation tax. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. How will he do it if you ex- 
empt him under section 1005? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Unless his sales amount to over $100,000 he 
does not pay under that section, but he pays the $10 occupation 
tax. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma, Here is what I am trying to 
drive at you. You do not seem to catch my point. He must sell 
$100,000 worth before he begins to pay any taxes at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les; before he pays a special tax under sec- 
tion 1005. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. In other words, if he sells 
$100,000 worth, he is exempt; if he sells $200,000 worth, he pays 
on the last $100,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Unless his sales exceed $100,000, he pays no 
tax under section 1005, but he does pay the $10 occupation tax. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. What occupation tax? 

Mr. GARNER. On page 144, clause (14). 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Tt says here that that shall 
not apply to him—the mail-order man. The point I am trying 
to drive at you gentlemen is that the first $100,000 is not taxed 
at all under section 1005. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that, 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Why should he not pay a tax 
if he is permitted to compete with the small merchant that sells 
$65,000 or $75,000 or $90.000 worth? Why not let the small 
merchant have the $100,000 before you tax him $10? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will make it plain to the gentleman if he 
will turn to page 144. That provision taxes every proprietor of 
every trade, business, or profession to the amount of $10, does 
it not? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Tes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And it says: 

This subdivision shall act apply to agriculture, to any 
8 special tax under this section or under sections 1 

Then it does not £ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. CHuanprerR} has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, then. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman allow me to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DYER. As I understand—and I will ask the Chair if 
I am correct or not—awhile ago we passed this paragraph over 
until to-morrow morning by unanimous consent for the purpose 
of offering amendments, at the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER]? 

The CHAIRMAN. Paragraph 14? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. We passed that over. 

Mr. WALSH. You only passed over the part from lines 6 to 
10, inclusive. The other had not been read at the time that was 
passed over. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER] 
is inquiring with reference to lines 6 to 10, as to concerns that 
sell over $100,000 worth. 


rson subject 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the situation. After 
so much of the paragraph had been read as is found between 
lines 6 and 10, then the motion was made to pass over until 
to-morrow morning, and the motion was agreed to. And then the 
balance of the subtitle was read, namely, line 11 down to and 
including line 17, and when that reading was completed the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma moved to strike out the last word, which 
would be the last word of the second paragraph, and in connec- 
tion with that propounded a question to the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. KITCHIN]. 

Mr. DYER. My inquiry was as to the part that was left open. 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be; but that would not be ac- 
cording to the order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Section 1005 levies a special tax only upon 
the merchant whose sales amount to over $100,000. It does not 
apply to merchants whose sales are less than $100,000, does it? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The only man we tax under section 1005 is 
the one whose sales are over $100,000. ‘The man that sells 
under $100,000 is not taxed at all under this provision. On 
page 144 the proprietors of any trade, and so forth, are taxed, 
but it says that this subdivision shall not apply to any person 
subject to any tax in section 1005. The $10 occupation tax 
does not apply to the man whose sales are over $100,000. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. That is just the reason. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because section 1005 taxes him, but section 
1005 does not tax the person who sells under $100,000. But 
paragraph 14 on page 144 does tax him. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. I understand that very dis- 
tinctly, but here is a man who sells. half a million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise, say, and on the first $100,000 he is 
exempt. He is not taxed under section 1005 at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He is taxed just like everybody else is taxed 
under that section. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. You exempt the mail-order 
house that has sold half a million dollars’ worth of merchandise 
and pays this tax on the last $400,000, but the first $100,000 
he does not pay anything on? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We did not want to catch in this provision 
every little country merchant, everybody who sends out goods 
in the country on rural delivery, and therefore we exempted 
them from this 1 per cent tax. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. That is all very well, but you 
are exempting this big man. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not understand the gentleman. He is 
taxed exactly as is provided in the act. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. He sells $100,000 under sec- 
tion 1005 before he pays any tax whatever. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Before he pays any tax under section 1005. 
He pays his tax under paragraph 14, page 144, if he does not 
pay the tax under section 1005. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. How does he pay it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because the act says so. Read the language. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Oh, no; it does not. He is exempt from 
the provision under that paragraph on page 144. 

Mr, KITCHIN. A man taxed under section 1005 is exempt, 
but nobody else is. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
taxed under section 1005? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and the man whose sales are less than 
$100,000 is taxed $10 under paragraph 14, page 144. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. And you give Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. an exemption of that first $100,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. But you charge him an additional tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can not make the gentleman from Oklahoma 
understand. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
from North Carolina understand. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will leave it to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KREMER] to explain it. 

Mr. KREIDER. It is plain. Bear in mind the tax is $10 on 
every merchant, big or little, up to $100,000. Now, $15 is 
added, on page 144, when it goes over $100,000, but if a man is 
caught in the tax provided for in section 1005 he pays 1 per 
cent. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. For the amount over $100,000. 

Mr. KREIDER. And when the 1 per cent amounts to less 
than the $15 and the $10, then he falls under paragraph 14. 
Now, it is only a question as to which section he is taxed 
under, The larger amount of business he does the higher his 
tax. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. That is all very plain, but 
you have got the first $100,000 that that man sells that he does 
not pay any tax at all on, because he is especially exempted 
here. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. will be 


I can not make the gentleman 


Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that he make his proposition clear to the House by offering an 
amendment. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. I can do that by striking 
out 1005, on page 144. Let him pay the $10, and then when 
he gets up to $100,000 let him pay the additional 1 per cent. 


3 Mr. SE You would strike out the tax of catalogue 
ouses 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. No; I would eliminate their 
exemption. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I demand the 
regular order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If I have any time left, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield it to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not care to use any time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina has 
now yielded the floor, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 1006. That 60 days after the passage of this act, and there- 
after cn July 1 in each year, and also at the time of the purchase of 
a new or used automobile or motorcycle by a user, if on any other 
date than July 1, there shall be levied, , collected, and paid, 
upon the use of automobiles and motorcycles, a special excise tax at 
rates as follows: Motorcylles, $5; automobiles (other than electric) 
of 23 horsepower or less, $10; more than 23 horsepower and not 
O horsepower, $20; more than 30 horsepower and not 
more than 40 horsepower, $30; and more than 40 horsepower, $50; 
electric automobiles, $5 per horsepower and 50 cents for each 106 
pounds of weight. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, section 1006, having to 
do with the tax on automobiles, was one of the subjects of 
great discussion in the committee, I think if there was any 
one thing we changed more frequently than another it was this. 
It seems to be that the method finally adopted by the committee 
has but one reason in its favor, and that is the tax by States 
on automobiles is based on horsepower. 

I maintained and I still feel that the proper way of taxing 
automobiles, so far as this revenue bill is concerned, should be 
based on the value of the car, There is no connection for the 
tax purposes of this bill between the proposed tax and what 
the horsepower of a car may be or may not be. In the case of 
a man buying an automobile five years ago and selling that car 
to-day, the horsepower is continued to the next owner, who, if 
he could afford it, would undoubtedly have bought a new car 
rather than a second-hand one or a third-hand one, valued not 
to exceed probably at this time 50 per cent of its original value. 
It should be a valuation tax, not a horsepower tax. The people 
most familiar with the automobile subject, namely, the highway 
commissioners of the various States, are, I am quite sure, op- 
posed to this method of levying the tax. > 

I have here the following letter from the Highway Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts opposing this tax scheme: 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1918. 
To the honorsble COMMITTEES ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The Massachusetts Highway Commission has charge of 
the registration of motor vehicles in the State of Massachusetts, and 
the Rig Sera and license fees are used for tenance of the 
3 ighways, these fees providing practically all of the money used 
‘or t purpose. 

The tration fee is based on the horsepower of the vehicle, this 
being the fairest way of representing the damage done to the roads, 
thereby requiring the owners of the cars, to a certain extent, to pay for 
the damage actually done to the roads by such vehicles. 

The commission has been informed that there is a bill before Congress 
providing for the taxation of automobiles on a horsepower basis. It 
appears to the commission that such a method of fixing this tax is un- 
fates as it would be no criterion of the value of the cars, and would re- 
sult in fixing the same tax on an old car, which had depreciated, as 
upon a new car. Some cars, particularly the large and high-priced cars, 
have little or no value after two or three years, 1 at the present 
ane i 2200 nee, the present selling price of a 4-year-old $4, ear is 
abou 

Therefore the commission feels that it should protest against any 
tax on automobiles which does not take into account the value of the 
vehicle, and that before any schedule is adopted the matter of depreci- 
ation should be taken into account. N 

It respectfully su that the schedule of insurance or the “ second- 


hand car lists,“ as issued by the National Association of Automobile 

Dealers, Di 5 = a basis of taxation. Ox whiskies i 
ully, „J. E 

— * Secretary. 


There is nothing logical about this tax scheme except, as I 
have already said, that the people understand taxation by, 
horsepower. In the next paragraph of this same section we 
describe the method of determining the horsepower. That is 
an entirely arbitrary rule of the Treasury Department, which 
might or might not be the same method used in the various 
States. Probably it is not. Consequently, it seems to me that 
we should frame this tax on the value rather than on the horse- 
power of automobiles. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 


1918. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman favors taxation 
on the value of nutomobiles. How would the gentleman have 
the value of an automobile determined, and by whom? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The value was determined in the last 
revenue bill by allowing a depreciation of 10 per cent for each 
year, to be deducted from the original cost price, up to 50 per 
cent, which would seem to be a very fair and proper manner of 
establishing that depreciation value. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. DYER. I notice that section 1006 imposes a tax of $5 
per horsepower on electric automobiles. What would be the 
tax on an electric automobile that can not be operated, which 
has no horsepower because it will not run? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I should say the way to find that out 
would be to buy new batteries. 

Mr. DYER. Would it be fair to tax an automobile that was 
standing in a garage that could not be taken out and used? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will look at line 18, 
on page 148, he will see that the tax is upon the use of auto- 
mobiles. If a man leaves it in the garage through the year, 
he does not get any use of it and it is not taxable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts IMr. Treapway] has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I ask unanimous consent for one minute 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended one minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I wish to state that I am perfectly willing 
to abide by the decision of the majority of the committee, as 
we always do, of course; but I do think this method is entirely 
illogical and wrong and should be changed, and that the tax 
should be based on valuation rather than on the horsepower. 
But I do not offer any amendment. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to ask the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. KrreurNl, or anyone who is 
femiliar with the horsepower of electric automobiles, what is 
the average horsepower of an electric? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The average is about four horsepower. That 
was discussed in our committee, and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forpney], who happens to be out of the Hall at this 
moment, took it up the next day with two or three gentlemen 
who handle electric cars, and they told him the average was 
about four horsepower. : 

Mr. KREIDER. I thought they might be rated at 10 or 15 
horsepower, which would run the tax up out of all proportion to 
that paid by gasoline automobiles, 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it was discussed between two members 
of the committee. One thought it was not to exceed four or 
five horsepower, and another thought it was just like any other 
motor car. They went down town the next day and found that 
the average was about four horsepower. 

Mr. SNYDER. I should like to ask the chairman a question 
as to a man who has had an automobile for a year or two, who 
does not see fit to use it during the period of a year? 

Mr, KITCHIN. He would put it up, and if he did not use 
it he would not be taxed on it. 

Mr. WALSH. He would not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; he could not be. 

Mr. WALSH. Why not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Supreme Court has held that a license 
taz on an article not used is a direct tax. This is a tax on the 
use, and not on the automobile itself. > 

Mr. SNYDER. Then, as I understand the chairman, if a man 
owns an automobile and does not use it, he does not have to 
pay the tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the tax is not on the ownership; it is ov 
the use of it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, 
the question is whether this tax applies to unused cars. The 
members of the committee seem to differ as to that. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway ]—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will permit, if he will 
read lines 18 and 19, it says, There shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, and paid on the use of automobiles,” and so forth. If 
the car is laid up and left in the garage, it would not be taxed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not sure that it does not 
apply to a car whether it is in use or not. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit, we have 
no right to impose a tax on the property of the automobile; it is 
a tax on the use. If it is used any time during the year it is 

subject to be taxed. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then, if, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts says, you take the old electric out once a year, it 
would be subject to the tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true. The ruling of the Treasury 
Department with reference to yachts is that, say, within 60 days 
& man must pay the tax, and if he declares that it is not his in- 
tention to use the yacht during the year they do not collect the 
tax; but if he does use it afterwards he must pay the tax. 

Mr. SNYDER. But there is nothing here that says a man 
must declare his intention not to use it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; that is in the case of yachts that I am 
speaking of. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word to ask if this section may not be passed over. I am 
deeply impressed with the idea that the tax here provided on 
automobiles is not a proper way to tax automobiles, and I ask 
permission of the House that this go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. FOSTER. I shall object to that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say that people are accustomed to this 
method of taxing automobiles; they understand it, and more 
than three-quarters of the States have the horsepower tax. It 
is easily administered and it is the better method of taxing cars. 
The principle upon which the States impose the automobile tax 
is that it is a road tax. Most of them tax them according to 
their horsepower. An automobile of 40 horsepower worth 
$200, a secondhand car, will tear up the road and injure 
the road just as much as a $2,000 new car. Since the United 
States Government has appropriated money for building public 
roads in the States we thought that we had better apply the 
same principle that the States apply. This tax is practically a 
road tax. We could apply it absolutely to a road fund, but we 
are going to appropriate more in the future than this will 
bring in. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Does the gentleman object to this going 
over until to-morrow? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it would probably take up two hours 
to-morrow morning, when Members come in fresh and want to 
discuss it. If the gentleman wants to offer an amendment, let 
him offer it now. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say that the simplest way in the 
world to tax automobiles is this method provided for in the bill. 
If you undertake to tax them upon their value, there will be a 
row about the value of every automobile. This is the scientific 
method. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to say, as a matter of 
information, that the tax on the value of the cars was provided 
for in an amendment that was agreed to in the Senate when the 
last revenue bill was under consideration. It was a popular 
tax on that side of Congress. That matter was discussed in the 
committee, but the majority of the committee did not favor the 
Senate plan, knowing, I think, full well that the Senate probably 
would raise this very question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will also say that the conferees upon the 
revenue bill of 1917 discussed the automobile license tax on the 
basis of value and struck it out. 

Mr. SNYDER. Let me say that this is the method of collect- 
ing the tax in the State of New York, and I think it is the only 
proper way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This is practically a road tax. 

Mr. SNYDER. It operates very successfully in the State of 
New York. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee one question. A good many of the 
Members have received wires from dealers in secondhand auto- 
mobiles. Three or four lie on my desk at the present time. The 
complaint was that a $200 machine of 40 horsepower would pay. 
the same tax as a $5,000 machine would pay for similar horse- 
power. The question I want to ask is, While a machine is in 
the hands of a secondhand dealer for repairs or equipment or 
for resale, is it subject to the tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. When a man buys it he will have to pay the 
license tax for the use of it. He is not subject to the sales tax. 

Mr. ELSTON. That would fall on the owner as soon as 
he got it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just as soon as he got the machine. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have been in the Committee 
on Appropriations all day, but I understand the committee is 
now on the tax on automobiles. I have several friends who 
own automobiles, and I have one myself; but it is put in storage, 
and I do not expect to use it in the next year. I do not sup- 
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pose that I can sell it. 
in the draft. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, the gentleman is young enough to run the 
machine himself. 

Mr. CANNON. 
there you are. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman would not have to pay the 
tax if he did not use it. The tax is on the nse of it. 

Mr. ELSTON. How about selling a machine three or four 
times over in the same year? Would the new user each time 
have to pay the tax, so that there would be an accumulation of 
taxes in that way? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
mobile. 

Mr. ELSTON. I am speaking of the same automobile chang- 
ing hands four or five times in the same year. Would each new 
user have to pay the tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly; it would be just the same as dif- 
ferent tenants occupying a store. There is a new licensee each 


I could not get a chauffeur. I lost mine 


I do not know how to run it myself, and 


Certainly; if he is going to use the auto- 


time. J 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose I use a machine only 1 month in 12. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman then would have to pay the 
tax. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I shall make my friend poor by giving 
him mine. [Laughter.] 


Mr. SNYDER. ‘The gentleman will be very lucky if he can 


get him to accept it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Secrion 1. That on and after January 1, 1919, rg nt E, aren? who 
imports, manufactures, produces, compounds, sells, deals dispenses, 
or gives away opium or coca leaves, — oat ooa und, ee sal 
derivative or preparation thereof, with the collector o 
internal revenue of the district his eae or style, place of business and 
place or places where such business is to be carried on, and on or before 
= ist of July, annually thereafter, and pay special taxes as fol- 
ows: 
Importers, manufacturers, producers, or compounders, $24 per 
annum; wholesale dealers, $12 per annum; retail dealers, $6 annum; 
h. ysicians, dentists, 8 surgeons, and other practitioners law- 
iiy entitled to distribute, dispense, gre away, or administer any of 
oe aforesaid drugs to patients upon w they are in attendance, shall 
5 ho Import ufact compoun or otherwise 
ve: rson who rts, manufactures, 
P Every Kor sale or distribution any of the aforesaid 9 shall be 
deemed to be an importer, manufacturer, or producer 
Every person who sells or offers for sale any “of sa uS in the 
— — stam packages, as hereinafter provided, shall be deemed a 
Wie aon h ll di f riginal ta k 
very person who sells or spenses from o al s mped Cc} That 
as here’ ter provided, shall be deemed a retail dealer Provided, Tha 


none, the residence, of any aon shali be e e 


ter and pay speci 

officials of the United 
lar possessions, State or in i vernments, who — the exercise of 
their 7 duties engage in any o: 8 business herein described, shall 


not be uired to register, nor pay special tax, ner stamp the aforesaid 
Pade — e prescribed, but their right to this exemption shall 
be evid in such marner as the Commissioner of e. Revenue. 


with the. scat of the Secretary of the Treasury, may by regulations 
prescribe. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, as I desire to ask some questions about this feature of 
the bill, and I think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HENRY 
T. Ramey] is particularly familiar with it, for I believe he has 
the credit of having rewritten this act and making it more ef- 
fective. My understanding is that one of the chief difficulties 
in convicting these drug peddlers in the big cities is to prove 
that they are dealers in drugs. The fact that a man has in his 
possession an undue quantity of these drugs and is otherwise a 
vagrant or a man of no particular occupation, and probably 
certainly a drug peddler, is not sufficient to convict him under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BORLAND. I notice this law is strengthened to this 
extent of providing that every person who sells ér dispenses, 
and so forth, shall be considered a retail dealer. Is there any 
possibility of strengthening the law so as to provide that the 
possession of a certain quantity of drugs shall be evidence of a 
retail dealer or a purpose to sell the same? 

Mr, HENRY T. RAINEY. That has been discussed, and that 
is one of the matters that has been under consideration. The 
reason for rewriting this section of the Harrison Act is the 
opinion in the Gin Fuey Moy case, with which the gentleman 
is probably familiar. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. In that case the United States Su- 


preme Court holds that the Harrison Act, if it can be enforced 
at all, must be enforced as a revenue measure, and since that 
opinion was rendered the Federal courts throughout the coun- 
try, one by one, have commenced to follow it. As a result it 
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leaves practically no protection at all against the bootleggers. 
The quantity of drugs that may be found in possession of an 
illicit dealer has been considered, but it would be extremely 
difficult to determine whether he is a dealer or not under the 
law, on account of the fact that he carries a certain amount of 
drugs. They smuggle in opium and mix it with milk sugar and 
carry it around with them in the nighttime in small packages 
and sell it on the streets to addicts who tender the proper amount 
of money and are handed the little red or blue or green package, 
as the case may be. 

The department has had the matter under careful considera- 
tion, as also has a committee appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to investigate the question of addicts and the preva- 
lence of narcotic habits, and whether the number of addicts is 
increasing. That committee is composed, with one exception, 
of scientific men, and they have reached the conclusion that the 
best way to remedy this is to bring the law entirely under rev- 
enue provisions, and all over the country cistrict attorneys have 
been consulted in the matter as well as the officials charged with 
the enforcement of the Harrison Act, and I presume I have in 
my possession four or five hundred letters from those various 
officials. The consensus of opinion is that the way to do it is 
the way in which we have attempted to do it here. Of course, 
the Harrison Act as it stands now is practically ineffective, or 
soon will be. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this Harrison Drug Act, of 
course, is based only upon the idea of revenue. That is, it is a 
revenue measure, and the police power is only incidental to force 
the payment of the revenue. That is the legal status of the mat- 
ter, and it can not be enforced as a police regulation directly 
against the dealing in these noxious drugs. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. That is the matter for the States. 

Mr. BORLAND. But, unfortunately, the interstate traffic in 
these drugs has become enormous, and the whole business is 
based upon interstate traffic, because the drugs are not a local 
product of many of our States. It is an evil that peculiarly af- 
fects the cities, not because people in cities are more addicted 
to the use of drugs than are other people, but because drug ad- 
dicts always go to the cities. 

They always go to the cities or the surrounding towns. One 
evil that presses upon the cities is the fact of the increased bur- 
den upon the cities of providing hospital facilities and cures 
and municipal farms and all that sort of thing for a very large 
section of the country which is tributary to that big commercial 
city. Now, it has been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States before a man can be subjected to a revenue tax 
and punished for not paying a dealer’s tax he must be a dealer 
in an article, and the fact he has in his possession an unusual 
amount of opium or cocaine and that he is a man of no apparent 
occupation and an otherwise suspicious character is of no prov- 
ing force at all. It does not prove that he is a dealer in an 
article, and therefore he can not be convicted by a Federal court. 
Now, there has been a very great effort by the social reformers 
to see whether this law could not be strengthened. My judg- 
ment—I talked the matter over with our United States district 
attorney and United States district judge—in my judgment it 
would have to be turned into a police regulation in order to en- 
force it fully; but this present act, I have no doubt, strengthens 
some features of that law 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. k 

Mr. BORLAND. Eventually this Congress must do with the 
obnoxious drug habit what it is seeking to do with intoxicating 
liquors, to wit, put it under police regulation prohibition. The 
indulgence in the habit is growing and some people claim it is 
one of the by-products of prohibition. Whether or not it is we 
do not know, but unquestionably it is growing in this country. 
It is based entirely upon interstate traffic. There is no such 
thing as a local traffic in the sale of these noxious drugs. These 
men come across the State lines. The way in which it is done 
is this: Some big fellow who is occupied in the business gets a 
satchel full of the stuff from some wholesale druggist whose 
conscience allows him to do business that way and takes that 
satchel full of stuff in a city. There he meets at some low 
hotel his runners, men and women, and they are given packages. 

The color of the packages, as the gentleman from Illinois said, 
might indicate the contents. Cocaine may be in green and opium 
in blue or some other form that is well known to the habitués 
of those places, These runners go out into the red-light district 
and other sections of the city and have a regular-fixed route. 
Say, at 10 o'clock at night, at a certain corner, the drug addicts 
know a man will be there and have a few of these packages in 
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his pocket. They go and hand him 50 cents or a dollar and he 
hands out a package. Or he goes to'a house in the lower section 
of the city, and his coming is known like the coming of the milk- 
man or the boy who delivers the paper. Now, that traffic is all 
interstate commerce; but apparently this question of levying a 
tax upon it by the Fedeval Government, which was designed 
to put it under regulation and control, at least by the Federal 
Government, those who are dealing in this article have not 
reached down far enough. It is going to be necessary for this 
Congress, I take it, to provide an interstate regulation and, 
above all, legislation based upon the power of Congress over 
interstate traffic entirely to control the traffic in these drugs, 
except in the hands of certain physicians and registered pharma- 
cists, who are of professional standing under the law. They 
are the only people who ought to be allowed to handle these 
drugs. Any man who is not a registered pharmacist or regis- 
tered physician according to the law of the State, who is found 
with those drugs in his possession, is prima facie guilty of one 
of the most damnable outrages against society that can be had. 
[Applause.] I undertake to say it will be necessary to go fur- 
ther. The Harrison law, supplemented by the Rainey Act, is 
going to develop, as I believe, where the real source of this evil 
is, and I hope if my opportunity does not serve, the opportunity 
of some other gentleman in this House will serve to put through 
an act to control the interstate traffic in drugs and keep it in 
the hands of licensed physicians and pharmacists. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
great interest to the argument presented by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bozianp], and I agree with him that the Har- 
rison Act, even revamped as we are attempting now to do, will 
not sufficiently meet the situation presented in this country at 
the present time. 

They are smuggling opium into the country in enormous 
quantities. I have evidence here on my desk which shows it is 
brought in by stokers on troopships. These men enlist as stokers, 
and they buy the opium abroad and bring it in without any 
trouble at all. Their baggage is not inspected after the first day. 
The ship lies at the wharf, and they may secrete a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of opium in their working clothes and carry it onto 
the wharf, and in that way it reaches the hands of the boot- 
leggers. This is only one of many ways in which it reaches the 
country. Two dollars’ worth of derivatives of opium mixed with 
milk sugar and distributed by bootleggers brings from the ulti- 
mate consumer $30 or 835 in money. 


WAR ALWAYS INCREASES NUMBER OF ADDICTS. 


As a result of war the number of addicts always increases. 
During our Civil War and before our Civil War we did not 
have many addicts in the United States. After that men who 
were wounded, families who had been deprived of some impor- 
tant member, quickly acquired the habit of taking narcotics. We 
are plunged now into the most horrible war in history, in which 
four or five millions of our young men will be engaged; and the 
number of addicts is increasing all the time. The Harrison Act 
has had the effect of restricting the importation of opium. 
Opium comes in in larger amounts and it is easier to detect it. 
You can smoke opium and live to a-great age, but you can not 
use heroin gnd morphine and these other derivatives of opium 
and cocoa leaves and live very long, especially if the narcotic 
you use is heroin. > 

THE TREASURY COMMITTEE. 

A committee appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, con- 
sisting entirely of scientific men, except one—and the one man 
who is not a scientific man is the chairman of the committee, 
and he happens to be myself—has been engaged since last June 
studying this problem. About the only thing the Harrison Act 
does for us is to enable us to locate the known addicts—that is. 
those who have been treated by physicians and who have ad- 
mitted to the physicians that they are addicts and whom physi- 
cians have admitted are addicts. 

Physicians must, under the law, register their names. And 
we find as a result of computations and estimates as far as we 
have gone with the investigution that there are in all proba- 
bility in the United States at the present day 1,500,000 drug 
addicts, every one of them needing treatment. There were 
80,000 drug addicts in the first draft, and they are all being 
rejected now by the camp officers, and those who found their 
way to camp are being sent back as incompetents. We find 
that young men are acquiring this habit in order to escape the 
draft. I have a list here of 25 physicians who have been com- 
missioned as captains and majors in the Army of the United 
States who are drug addicts and known drug addicts. Ihave the 
name of a physician, himself an addict, who started to his post 
in France carrying with him a large amount of narcotics to 
hand out to soldiers in France. 
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Sixty per cent of the addicts in the city of Baltimore are of 
draft age. There are 200,000 addicts in the city of New York. 
Now, the country is going dry at the present time. We have the 
names of 8,000 young men in New York City between the ages 
Alcoholism is a disease 
and must be treated. If you take away from an alcoholic the 
eect he has been using, he may go to dope and become a dope 

end. 
PROHIBITION AND USE OF NARCOTICS. 

The opponents of prohibition are commencing to call atten- 
tion to the increase in the number of drug addicts and are 
insisting that the increase is greater in dry sections of the 
country, and they are also vigorously insisting that the suspen- 
sion for the period of the war of the manufacture and sale of 
all liquors containing alcohol will have the effect of driving 
people who have been accustomed to the use of liquors in 
quantities too large to drugs. If they are right about it, then 
the reason for strengthening the Harrison Act at the present 
time is most urgent. 

THE REVENUE FEATURES OF THE NARCOTIC SECTIONS. 

It is estimated that the amendments proposed in this bill to 
the Harrison Act will yield a revenue of $3,500,000 a year, a 
very considerable amount; and if there were no other reason 
for these amendments this reason would be ample. On the 
5th day of June, 1916, at the October term of 1915, the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered an opinion in the case of 
the United States against Jin Fuey Moy. This case came to 
the Supreme Court from the western district of Pennsylvania. 
In discussing the Harrison Act, the Supreme Court, referring 
to the opinion of the district court, said: : 

It mey be assumed that the statute bas a moral end as well as 
revenue in view, but we are of the opinion that the district court in 
treating those ends as to be reached only through a revenue measure, 
and within the limits of a revenue measure, was right. 

The only revenue feature contained in the Harrison Act was 
contained in section 1. where an annual tax of $1 per annum is 
imposed on all persons who produce, manufacture, import, and 
so forth, opium or coca leaves or their derivatives, Another de- 
cision to the same effect is that of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in the case of Arthur 
L. Blunt, wherein the court followed the opinion in the Jin 
Fuey Moy case. In both of these decisions the court indicated 
that police powers could be exercised only in so far as necessary 
and incidental to the revenue provisions. : 


PROVISIONS CONTAINED IN PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1 of the Harrison Act—the act of December 17, 
1914—is rewritten. The special taxes are substantially increased 
so the physicians pay $3 per annum, importers and manufac- 
turers $24 per annum, wholesalers $12 per annum, and retail 
dealers $6 per annum, Stamps are required upon all packages 
containing the drugs in question, and the amended section makes 
it unlawful for any person to purchase, sell, or distribute any 
of the drugs described in the act except in the original stamped 
package, or from the original stamped package, and severe penal- 
ties are provided for violation of the section. All the provisions 
of existing laws relating to destruction and cancellation of tax- 
paid stamps are carfied into the act. At the present time a 
sale of narcotics by an unregistered person must be actually 
proven before conviction can be had, no matter how large a 
quantity of drugs is found on his person or under his control. 
Bootleggers get their supplies from unauthorized sources. It is 
difficult to detect them in the act of making a sale, and it is 
also difficult to get their customers to testify against them. 
Under this proposed amendment, if unstamped packages con- 
taining drugs are found in the possession of illegal traflickers, 
it will be possible to apply to them the penalties of the act. 

SECTION 6 OF THE HARRISON ACT AMENDED. 

Under this section, which has come to be known as the 
“joker” of the Harrison Act and which was put in at the 
earnest insistence of the drug lobby, it has been possible to sell 
alleged remedies which do not contain more than 2 grains of 
opium, or more than one-fourth grain of morphine, or more than 
one-eighth grain of heroin, or more than 1 grain of codine to 
each avoirdupois ounce, and these alleged remedies can be sold 
in any drug store or in any grocery store throughout the country, 
and they are sold in enormous quantities, and the sale of reme- 
dies of this character is increasing in dry territory. When war 
prohibition is enforced we can expect the sales of these so-called 
“cough remedies” and “cholera-morbus cures” to increase 
enormously. 

I have here a small bottle which contains Bateman's Pectoral 
Drops. This alleged remedy is made in many places in the 
United States. Anyone can make it and anyone can sell it, This 
bottle contains 45 per cent in volume of pure alcohol and it also 
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contains 1.9 grains of opium. Here is another make of Bate- 
man’s Drops which contains 42 per cent of alcohol and 1.9 grains 
of opium. Here is another make of Bateman’s Drops. This 
small bottle contains 48 per cent of alcohol and 2 grains of 
opium. This small bottle labeled “ Paregoric” contains in each 
fluid ounce 1.83 grains of opium and contains 47 per cent of 
Alcohol. 

Here is a bottle of Godfrey's Cordial, Which contains for each 
fluid ounce 5 per cent of alcohol in volume and 1.6 grains of 
opium, Each of these bottles contains one good drink of whisky, 
and in addition to that each bottle contains nearly 2 grains of 
opium. Some of these bottles contain quite 2 grains of opium. 

Under the permission granted by Congress in the Harrison 
Act in the section I am discussing these combinations of whisky 
and opium can be sold by any person without any restraint what- 
ever in any section of the United States, whether that section 
be dry or wet, and in the dry sections the sale of this stuff is 
steadily increasing. 


SALE OF ALCOHOL AND OPIUM PROFITABLE TO DEALERS. 


I have before me a letter written on the 25th day of October, 
1916, by W. M. McCormick, president of McCormick & Co., of 
Baltimore, large manufacturing druggists, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, calling attention to the abuse of such 
goods as Bateman’s Drops, Godfrey’s Cordial, Turlington’s Bal- 
sam, paregoric, and similar remedies, not only by druggists 
throughout the United States, but by grocers, and in this com- 
munication this Baltimore firm patrfotically advises the discon- 
tinuance of the sale of these alleged remedies entirely, although 
Mr. McCormick says his firm would lose money. It is inter- 
esting to note that in 1915 this firm sold of Bateman’s Drops, 
pa regorie, and Godfrey’s Cordial 2,585 gallons. In 1917, as the 
country about Baltimore went dry, sales of these alleged reme- 
dies by this Baltimore firm increased to 4,803 gallons, and from 
January 1, 1918, to August 20, 1918, this firm sold of these 
three remedies 1,714 gallons. The change of sentiment on the 
part of McCormick & Co. as their profits increased from the 
sale of these remedies is interesting. I have before me another 
letter written by this firm and addressed to me, dated August 
22, 1918, in which, referring te my proposed amendments and 
to the elimination of section 6, they say: 


We desire to register our vigorous protest against the enactment of 
this law. If such a bill as this is passed it cut off from the use 
of the people throughout the country a ver large proportion of reme- 
dies which are not harmful and which are absolutely necessary to their 
health and welfare. If passed, it will cut off diarrhea cures, cough 
mixtures, cramp mixtures, paregoric, and a host of other useful harm- 


less remedies which can not bring about drug addiction. * * * A 


world of harm would be done to our people. 

McCormick & Co. are wholesale dealers in drugs and are 
manufacturing chemists. There are many other firms equally 
important in the United States whose business has been largely 
increased under section 6 of the Harrison Act and whose profits 
when the country goes dry will be still further increased if this 
section remains in the bill. Not one of these firms are protest- 
ing against the increase in the drug taxes proposed in these 
amendments. They do not seem to care what the tax is. No 
objection has been made to the amendment of section 1. The 
protest is against the elimination of section 6. They are all 
willing that goods sold under section 6 be taxed, and they do 
not seem to care in what amount, if they are permitted to con- 
tinue the manufacture and sale of these alcohol and opium com- 
binations. 3 

PROHIBITION FOR PERIOD OF WAR. 


Within a few days this House will almost unanimously adopt 
prohibition for the period of the war. No man on this floor 
can vote to stop the manufacture and sale of whisky, to stop 
the manufacture and sale of beer which contains now a mere 
trace of alcohol, to stop the manufacture and sale of wine 
which contains less alcohol than any of these dope preparations, 
and at the same time permit the sale of these alcohol and 
opium combinations. Congress must stop the indiscriminate 
and unrestrained sale of these remedies before the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic liquors stop in the United States. If 
we are to get along without being a nation of dope fiends, we 
must stop the unrestrained sale throughout the United States 
of the alleged remedies I am discussing, and the only way to 
stop it is to repeal the provisions of section 6, which make 
possible these sales. After the country goes dry, this great 
Government can not occupy the position of permitting the in- 
discriminate sale of alcohol in the United States provided it 
contains less than two grains of opium to the avoirdupois ounce. 

The repeal of section 6 in this particular will not stop the 
sale of these remedies if they are of value. They can still be 
obtained for a proper purpose by applying to a reputable physi- 
cian. x 


It is contended that the proviso in section 6 limits the sale 
of these alleged remedies and preparations to medicinal pur- 
poses, and that they must not be sold for the purpose of evading 
the intention and provisions of the act. Nothing can be more 
absurd than this contention. We might as well stop the manu- 
facture of liquors with the proviso that they could still be sold 
as medicine by any person in the United States, provided the 
liquors are sold as medicines and not for the purpose of evad- 
ing the provisions of any act we may pass. How effective 
would a provision of this kind be with reference to whisky? 
— contention is too absurd to be entitled to serious consider- 
ation. f 

THE DRUG LOBBY IN WASHINGTON. 

There is in the city of Washington a drug lobby—most active 
and vigorous. It resumed its activities a few hours after I in- 
troduced a bill, which is a part of the bill we are considering. 
Back of it are the great drug interests of the country. The head 
of the drug lobby in Washington, who has already commenced 
the fight for the retention of section (6), on the 15th day of 
April, 1916, made a speech at a dinner given by the Chicago 
Retail Druggists’ Association, in which he is reported in the 
News, the organ of the Chicago association, as having said: 

There is no sentiment in Congress; it is a cold-blooded proposition 
with the Members. The only way to appeal to them is through votes 
or through influence of voters. 

The article in the News proceeds as follows: 


Most interesting was the way in which he described how the Harrison 
narcotic law first originated in the mind of Dr. Hamilton Wright, but 
greatly changed and modified by the N. A. R. D. before it was put inte 
such shape that it could hope for passage. 

Members of Congress who have heard from druggists through- 
out the land understand now that this leader of the drug lobby 
in Washington has commenced operating along the lines laid 
down in his Chicago speech. 


SENATOR LANE’S ARGUMENT AGAINST SECTION 6. 


When the Harrison Act was up in the Senate on the 5th day 
of August, 1914, Senator Lane, himself a physician, denounced 
most vigorously section 6 and referred to it as that section 
under which 10,000 babies a year, and more than that, would be 
slowly tortured to death. He called attention to the fact that 
under it any irresponsible, ignorant woman, no matter how well- 
meaning and kindly, could give opium to little children in so- 
called soothing sirup remedies, but the statement was made in 
the Senate that the act could not pass if section 6 was eliminated 
from the bill, and so section 6 went into the bill, and under it 
these sales, ever increasing in volume, have been possible. 

POSITION TAKEN BY THR PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

Immediately after I introduced the bill to amend the Harri- 
son Narcotic Act I addressed a letter to Gen. Rupert Blue, Sur- 
geon General of the United States Public Health Service, send- 
ing him my bill and asking for his opinion on the subject, par- 
ticularly calling his attention to the proposed elimination of 
section 6. I received from him, under date of August 25, 1918, 
the following reply: 


My Dran Mr. Rarvey: I have carefully considered the bill, H. R. 
12787, introduced by you to amend the Harrison Narcotie Act. I realize 
thoroughly the difficulties which attend the devising of an ideal measure 
of this kind. Nevertheless, I am of the opinion that the bill, as Intro- 
duced by you, gives the Government much better supervision aud con- 
trol of the production and sale of narcotics in the United States than 


the present act. - 
I have long been convinced of the injury which has been caused by 
ining small quantities of 


the unrestricted sale of compounds con 
narcotic drugs. I am, therefore, in favor of the pro elimination 
of section 6 of the present act. I feel that the slight inconvenience 
caused by the repeal of this section will be very greatly outweighed by 
the benefits to national health which will be secured. 
I am, very truly, yours, 
RUPERT BLUE, ? 
Burgeon General. 

It appears from this letter that the Public Health Service of 
the United States is fully alive to the dangers of the permission 
to sell alcohol and opium contained in this section. The sec- 
tion, in fact, amounts to a Government license to any person 
in the United States to sell at any time a combination of alcohol 
and opium, provided there is in it no more than 2 grains of 
opium to the ounce. 

Twice the Treasury Department has recommended the repeal 
of section 6, and these amendments meet with the approval of 
the officials of the Treasury Department. The proposed amend- 
ments were drafted substantially as they now are in the In- 
ternal-Revenue Department. I have made some changes in 
them which do not materially alter the sections as they were 
originally drafted, and the changes I have made meet with the 

| approval of the department. 

Sections 1010 and 1011 further amend the Harrison law by 
permitting all opium and coca leaves, their salfs and derivatives, 
which have been seized by officers of the United States, and 
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which have been confiscated under the law, to be delivered for 
medical or scientific purposes to any department or agency 
of the Government under certain proper restrictions. The 
reason for these sections is found in the fact that there is at 
the present time in the possession of the Government over 
$100,000 worth of opium and its derivatives taken away from 
bootleggers by Government officials. Under existing laws there 
is no authority for the disposition of this large amount of nar- 
coties, and these sections have been drawn in order to permit 
narcotics heretofore seized, or hereafter seized, to be used in 
such Government hospitals or in such other places as the proper 
Government officials may designate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title XI—Stamp taxes. y 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, is this the title of the bill in 
which there is but one change in the tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. One change in the stamp tax on playing 
cards, from 7 cents to 8 cents, and we added afterwards cer- 
tificates of stock and certificates of profit. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think we ought to con- 
sider such an important change as that to-night? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we will finish that in 15 minutes. 
As I said, there are but two changes. Let us run until 6 
o'clock. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

6. Drafts or checks (payable otherwise than at si 
upon their acceptance or delivery within the Uni 
is yee promissory notes, except bank notes issued for 
and for each renewal of the same, for a sum not ex 
cents; and for each additional $100 or fractional part 2 cents. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on lines 
19 and 20 of page 167, the words “payable otherwise than at 
sight or on demand.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that is to put a stamp on 
checks? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wals: Page 167, line 19, after the word 
“checks,” strike out the words “payable otherwise than at sight or 
on demand.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that when we 
are attempting to raise such a large sum of money, with the 
threatened loss of such a considerable amount, owing to the 
Executive order and the probable action of the legislative branch 
upon certain matters in the future, here is an excellent field 
for raising a vast amount of revenue. 

The only objection that I have heard made to it is that cer- 
tain of the small banks throughout the country contend they 
would lose some of their deposits, and that people would not 
be patriotic enough after the tax were put on bank checks to 
pay bills by check, but would draw out what their indebtedness 
might be for the month in one sum and pay it in cash or 
coin. It seems that in view of the experience we had during 
the Spanish-American War days in raising revenue from this 
source it would be well to return to it. 

Now, if the smali banks object to it and are going to lose 
the deposits which they claim they will lose, it seems to me 
we will make it up in the larger banks of the country. I doubt 
if there ever was a time in our history when so many transac- 
tions were going through the banks and clearing houses and 
so much business was being done in which checks were being 
used. 

I assume that, because we have been content to stay here 
until this late hour without objection, the chairman will be 
willing to accept the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Neither the chairman nor the committee 
could possibly accept that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what he stated the 
other day? ; 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not want to put a tax on bank deposits. 
Will the gentleman withdraw that amendment out of the kind- 
ness of his heart? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I can not withdraw it, and I do not know 
but that we ought to have a quorum here to decide the question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us just take a vote on it. 

Mr. WALSH. You mean, put it to rest and then go on. 
[Laughter.] 

Seriously speaking, has the gentleman any figures as to 
What the probable revenue would be from a tax of this sort? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think it is estimated at about $18,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Eighteen million dollars? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think about $18,000,000 now that you would 
get from it. If you had a graduated tax, you could get almost 


t or on demand) 

States, whichever 

Gedy pee 
100, 


anything you wanted—$60,000,000 or $100,000,000. But if you 
graduated it you would find the big banks would protest then. 


Mr. W. The amendment that I have offered makes it a 
graduated tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If you had a graduated tax, I think you 
would find not only the little banks but the big banks would 
protest. The big banks would protest more than the little ones. 

Mr. WALSH. The big banks? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. i 

Mr. WALSH. Of course that is their privilege. But we need 
the revenue. A lot of other people are going to protest against 
taxes in this bill, but you are going to impose them neverthe- 
less, and the people have to pay them. Now, banks, both big 
and little, doing profitable business ought to contribute to the 
support of the war. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The banks themselves will not pay it. The 
depositors will pay it. The banks will protest against it, be- 
cause the deposits will be drawn out. I think when the banks 
are doing such great service in the war as they are doing 
now no obstacle should be put in the way of placing money in 
the banks. 

Mr. WALSH. I question the brand of patriotism that will 
refuse to pay a legitimate tax which we have had heretofore 
in the history of this country and which resulted in raising a 
lot of revenue. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And the first thing that Congress did after 
the Spanish-American War was to take it off, and Congress, 
or at least the House, three times in the last six years has 
= almost unanimously against imposing a tax on bank 


ecks, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit me, I 
think 5 gentleman from North Carolina misapprehended his 
qui 

Mr. WALSH, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina understood the gentleman from Massachusetts to ask what 
it was estimated the flat 2-cent rate would raise, not what a 
rate of 2 cents and 2 additional cents on each $100 would raise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That has not been estimated. I thought the 
gentleman referred to the flat 2-cent rate. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the tax at the graduated rate 
would be a very large amount. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman realizes that it would 
oblige everyone to carry a set of stamps along with his check 
book, because he could not tell how many stamps he would 
have to put on until the occasion rose to draw a check. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that would be quite a hardship, to 
carry half a dozen stamps in your yest pocket. You might 
get lopsided transporting such a burden. It would not be any 
more of a hardship than to carry a few postage stamps in your 
vest pocket for the purpose of posting letters. 

2 ROBBINS. This would be a tax of 20 cents on a $1,000 
eck. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does not that appeal to, the gentleman as 
being an exorbitant tax, in view of the other high taxes and 
in view of the great service that the banks of the country are 
rendering free in the present war? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not think it is. The banks are not 
paying it. Why do gentlemen drag in the banks and the ques- 
tion of the patriotic services that they are rendering? They 
are no more patriotic than is the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, or any other Member of this House, or any other class 
of business. They are trying to do the best they can, and the 
banks are not golng to pay this tax on checks. The only kick 
the banks are making, as I understand, comes from some of 
the smaller banks, which fear that they may lose some of their 
deposits. That was not the experience of the country when 
this tax was imposed in the Spanish War. 


Mr. KITCHIN. That was a flat rate, then, of 2 cents a 
check, 
Mr. WALSH. The experience then was that the deposits, 


as I am informed, did not fall off to any such alarming ex- 
tent. Of course, if the gradation for each $100 is too severe, 
that can be modified to make it 1 cent for each $100 after the 
first $100; but I submit that here is a chance to raise at least 
$18,000,000, and with the gradation it will raise at least three 
times that amount. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yow really could raise a great deal of money 
by putting a tax of 2 cents on every transfer of a dollar bill, 
or 2 cents upon each $100 or fractional part thereof, or a tax 
of 1 cent on every transfer of half a dollar. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not strike that out. The committee pro- 
vided for that exception, and I am content. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Let us have a vote. 
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Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, it plainly appears there is no 
way of avci-ling the offering of ridiculous and untimely amend- 
ments by prominent and distinguished Members of this House. 
As the gentieman from Massachusetts has said, a tax of the 
kind his amendment would create would raise a large amount 
of money. And so would a tax of 2 cents on every time one 
breathes raise a large amount. A tax of 2 cents on every slice 
of bread one eats would raise a large amount, and a tax of 
2 cents every time a man changes a nickel, every time one spends 
a dime, would raise a large amount of money. 

I do not believe, however, that we have reached such straits 
to find means to defray the expenses cf this war that it is at 
all necessary to disrupt business in the way and to the extent 
that would be done by imposing a tax of this kind. I shall be 
surprised if there are many Members in the House outside of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts who will support the amend- 
ment he offers at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question being taken, the ar_endment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Snote thas OF cava; mnmurectared oe IDOT aad OAA ox remured tos 
consumption or sale, a tax of 8 cents per pack. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman what the committee 
means by “playing cards.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say that the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LonawortH] was on the subcommittee that dealt with that 
particular part of the bill, and he can make a more intelligent 
reply than I can. 

Mr. CANNON. Still, I would be glad to know. My recollec- 
tion is that when a child they had a game they called authors, 
which was played with cards. Would this cover those cards? 

Mr. GARNER. This is a 52 deck. 

[Laughter.] 


Mr. KITCHIN. Not to exceed 54. I do not 
think the gentleman from Texas ought to try to impose upon 
the House or the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. I fancy from the prompt way in which the 
gentleman speaks that he is an expert. Fifty-two—does that 
mean one or two jokers? 

Mr. GARNER. One. 

Mr. CANNON. Is there more than one joker? 

Mr. GARNER. That depends on how you play the deuces. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say, after listening to what the 
gentleman from North Carolina has said, that if the poet 
laureate of Great Britain should ask me how to write poetry, 
or Paderewski how to play the piano, or the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon] should ask me to interpret the theory 
of Karl Marx, I should feel about as helpless as I do now in 
attempting to discuss playing cards in the presence of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if I have a little time left, I 
would like to ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
North Carolina, the gentleman from Massachusetts, and the 
gentleman from Nebraska be allowed to sing that good old song, 
“Tt sounds to me, it sounds to me.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? When this matter 
was explained by the senior members of the committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonewortH], they passed it over to the younger 
members and explained that it had some reference to the Book 
of Kings. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I merely ask these questions 
for information. [Laughter.] x 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina how it is that they have only raised 
this tax 1 cent where some other taxes have been jumped from 
$25 to $1,000; the tobacco tax has been doubled. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The card schedule was being considered by 
a subcommittee while I was on another committee considering 
the excess-profit tax. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonc- 
WwortH] was chairman of the committee and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GARNER] was a member of the committee. I 
do not know whether the gentleman from Pennsylvania was a 
member or not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
mittee. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. There used to be a man in Washington, I am 
not sure whether he is here now or not, who called himself the 
Christian statesman and lobbyist. Did he appear before the 


I was not on that subcom- 


committee touching the card schedule? ` 
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Mr. WALSH. I have read the hearings, but I did not see 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. CANNON. Then he was asleep at the switch. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have made a more or less careful study 
of the production of playing cards, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I knew there was a difference between play- 
ing cards and production. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina knows how to play them, while I know only how they are 
produced. The reason the committee did not go further was 
that we have about reached the top of the revenue-producing 
power of playing cards. I am armed with figures, anticipating 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], or some other 
distinguished authority, would rise in his place when we reached 
this paragraph and make some inquiry or offer some sug- 
gestion, but it would delay the committee too long, I think, to 
go into details, except to say this, that having raised the tax on 
playing cards from 2 to 7 cents last year, we were much disap- 
pointed in the amount of revenue produced. It would seem that 
having raised the tax 350 per cent there would be something 
like a relative increase in the revenue derived, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, the increased revenue produced by the extra 
5-cent tax amounted to less than one-third. It became evident 
from that that the production must have very greatly fallen off, 
and so we made some investigation, resulting as follows: In the 
year 1916 we derived a revenue of $819,654 from the tax on 
playing cards under a rate of 2 cents. In 1917, under a rate of 
2 cents, we derived a revenue of $825,897. In 1918, under a tax 
of 7 cents, we derived $1,150,000. 

I find that the production of playing cards in 1916 was 40,- 
982,000 packs; in 1917, 41,040,000; and in 1918 it has fallen off 
to 28,360,000. I have the figures of the United States Playing 


| Card Co., which produces in value more than two-thirds of all the 


playing cards in the country. I am perfectly frank to say that 
that is an industry in my district, though I hope that no one 
believes that influences my judgment. I have the figures of pro- 
duction month by month, and I shall read a few of them to show 
what the effect of this raising of the tax from 2 to 7 cents has 
been. The production on October 4, 1916, a year before this 
tax went into effect, was two million nineteen thousand and odd 
packs. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is under the 2-cent tax? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is under the 2-cent tax. A year 
later, October 4, 1917, under the 7rcent tax, it was 1,182,000 
packs, a falling off of over 50 per cent. In November, 1916, under 
the 2-cent tax, the total production was 2,685,024 packs, and in 
November, 1917, it was 807,696 packs, and so on in about the 
same relative proportion. The total of last year’s production 
was 21,745,296 packs and the total of this year’s production 
10,622,304 packs, or a falling off of 52 per cent. It is perfectly 
evident that we have arrived at the top revenue-producing point, 
and I really doubt whether this increase of 1 cent will raise 
any more revenue. It is entirely apparent then that a substan- 
tial increase in tax would simply fail in its object, and that the 
revenue would be less than it is now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee 
have heard the expert on the production end of the committee, 
and I very much regret to say that I can not speak on behalf of 
the committee for its playing experts. They do not seem to be 
present here this afternoon during the discussion of this 
matter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE XII-——-ADVISORY TAX BOARD. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
this matter for a minute or two in respect to the parcel post. 

Mr, KITCHIN. I think we better rise at this point. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Very well, I shall discuss that ques- 
tion in the morning. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, at the request of some of the gentlemen on the other side, 
to put into the Recorp without reading my amendment with 
reference to the taxation of the products of child labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Green of Iowa: Page 129, after line 22, insert 
a new subdivision, as follows: 

“(27) Articles or commodities, the product of any mine, 3 mill, 
cannery, workshop, path or manufacturing establishment within the 
United States in which children under the age of 14 years have been 
employed or permitted. to work, or children between the sps of 14 and 
16 have been employed or permitted to work more than eight hours in 
any day, or more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 6 
o'clock post meridian during any portion of the taxable year, 5 per 
cent.” 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Saunprrs of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 12863 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Lonpon for two days. 
THE AMBASSADOR To GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous, consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I notice by the evening paper 
that the Hon. John Davis has been appointed ambassador to 
Great Britain. He was formerly a member of this House, and 
those of us who had the pleasure of serving with him will recall 
him as a most capable, courteous, modest, and popular Member. 
I must admit that I have not esteemed highly many of the ap- 
pointments made by this administration, and when this vacancy 
in England came about there occurred to my mind several great 
Republicans who I thought would fill it admirably, and I in- 
dulged a faint hope that one of them might be appointed as the 
first visible corroboration of the statement that “ politics is 
adjourned.” However, if that was not to be, I wish to say that 
I can think of no appointment that would have given more satis- 
faction to both sides of the House than this appointment of Mr. 
Davis. We all admire him and trust him as a man of sound 
judgment, of broad culture and learning, of high character, and 
of most charming personality, and I am sure that while he is at 
the Court of St. James that very lofty standard which has been 
fixed there by a long line of great Americans will not be lowered 
and that the exacting demands of this momentous crisis will be 
adequately met. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe every Member of the 
House who served with Mr. Davis can join heartily with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts in praise of his eminent ability, 
high character, and courteous deportment. 

AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL-RESERVE ACT, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 11283) and ask unanimous consent to 
waive the requirement of printing and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia presents a 
conference report and asks for its present consideration, the 
rule to the contrary notwithstanding. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask what the report is? 

Mr. GLASS. Meanwhile I will say, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
bill making certain minor amendments to the Federal reserve 
act, unanimously reported to the House by the Banking and 
Currency Committee and unanimously adopted by the House 
and amended in numerous particulars by the Senate. The 
Senate has receded from every one of its amendments, and it is 
virtually the House bill, and the Senate has accepted the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. GILLETT. I congratulate the gentleman and his fellow 
conferees. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the particular haste why the House bill should not be 
printed in the Record, so that other Members might see what 
the report is? 

Mr. GLASS. The report simply is that the Senate recedes 
from all of its amendments and accepts it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It virtually is the Senate adopting the 
House bill and the gentleman now asks unanimous consent to 
have the House bill adopted. 

Mr. GLASS. That this House unanimously passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the report, 

The conference report is as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 793). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11283) to amend and reenact sections 4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of the 


act approved December 23, 1913, and known as the Federal. 


reserve act, and sections 5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 


That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5, and agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its amendment to the title. 
Carter GLASS, 
MICHAEL F. PHELAN, 
E. A. HAYES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Ronr. L. OWEN, 
ATLEE Po 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The question was taken, and the conference report was 

agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
September 19, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12945) providing for the 
purchase of uniforms, accouterments, and equipment by offi- 
cers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and mid- 
shipmen at the Naval Academy from the Government at cost, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 787), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12934) to extend certain provisions of the war-risk 
insurance act of September 2, 1914, as amended, to cadets 
at the United States Military Academy and midshipmen 
at the United States Naval Academy, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 786), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12916) to provide for the temporary promotion of 
commissioned officers of the Marine Corps serving with the 
Army, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 788), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12915) to provide additional pay for warrant officers 
on shore duty beyond the continental limits of the United 
States, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 789), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12194) to provide for the award of medals of honor, 
distinguished-service medals, and Navy crosses, and for other 
purposes, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 790), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of thé 
Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10849) to establish certain new ratings in the United 
States Navy, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 791), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10747) providing for the better administration of jus- 
tice in the Navy, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 792), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 


a 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND Y 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12793) for the 
relief of Nathan Manzer, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 784), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7859) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
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military record of Joseph P. Brady, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 785), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. GANDY introduced a bill (H. R. 12961) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to deliver to the city of Rapid City, S. Dak., 
one condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece and suitable 
outtit of cannon balls, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally. referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 12962) granting an increase 
of pension to Hiram F. Stover; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 12963) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert Damon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 12964) granting a pension to 
Frank Chronabery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Resolutions adopted by the 
Racine (Wis.) Trades and Labor Council on September 2, 1918 
(Labor Day), reassuring the brothers and comrades of its mem- 
bers who nre now on the firing line in Europe; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of residents of Alameda, Cal., on 
behalf of the Edmonds bill, House bill 5531; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Claucy’s drug store 
(Inc.) of La Salle, III., protesting against the proposed tax on 
nonbeverage alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, the petition of Curt Teich & Co., of Chicago, protesting 
against the 2-cent rate on post cards; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the National Fraternal Congress of America, 
favoring the speedy enactment of Senate bill 3475; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN;: Petition of Blodgett Ordway & Webber, 
Farley Harvey & Co., John Ainsley & Co., Jacob Dreyfus & Son, 
Simons, Hatch & Whitten Co., Hawley Folsom Co., Walker Stet- 
son Co., and Brown-Wales Co., urging the legal retention of 
part of the paper profits as a protection against the return to 
normal conditions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of L. H. Daloz Co., relative to the proposed tax 
on gasoline; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Petition of Mr. D. Hart Cunning- 
liam and citizens and relatives of men in the military service of 
the Nation from Hightstown, N. J., urging the speedy passage 
of House bill 5531, providing for a Pharmaceutical Corps for the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Arthur E. Maas and a num- 
ber of other citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., in favor of the Ed- 
monds bill (H. R. 5531) to provide a Pharmaceutical Corps for 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Albert Killian and a number of other citizens 
of San Pedro, and of E. A. Talbott and 204 other citizens of 
Los Angeles, Ca., in favor of the Edmonds bill to provide a 
Pharmaceutical Corps for the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. Raker: Petition of Langley & Michaels Co., wholesale 
druggists, San Francisco, Cal., protesting against proposed tax 
on nonbeverage alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, the petition of Benjamin C. Marsh, Bliss Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in re income tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE. 


Tuurspar, September 19, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we stand in Thy presence as we face every 
responsibility and duty of life. So fully are we in Thy hands 
that Thou dost order. We can not change the divine plan. We 


prepare, we execute, and, lo, Thy grace prevents us. We snb- 
mit ourselves into Thy hands. Thy blessings are more than we 
ean ask or think. We pray Thee to prepare us for the duties 


that are upon us, giving to us an ever-increasing vision of the 
possibilities that lie before us in answer to our consecration of 
our lives and the service and leadership of God. Grant us 
grace this day to do Thy will. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

On request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous consent the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


SUPPLY OF MINERAL OILS (S. DOC. No. 280). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
which will lie on the table and be printed in the RECORD. 

The communication is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau or MINES, 
` Washington, September 17, 1918. 

Str: In connection with resolution passed by the Senate asking 
whether the enactment of S. 2812 wo help the oil situation, the 
following is submitted: 

Prior to September 27, 1909, public lands in the United States and 
the Territory of Alaska were subject to exploration, location, and apor 
chase under the placer mining laws of the United States (sec. 2329-2331, 
R. S., acts of Feb. 11, 1897, 29 Stat., 526, and Feb. 12, 1903, 32 Stat.. 


825). Under these laws any citizen of the United States or person who 
had declared his intention to become such, could go u 8.7 pasito 
receive n 


lands and pure for oll, and upon discovery apply for an 
as prescri in the mining laws. September 27, 1909, the P. ent of 
the United States withdrew from exploration, location, and entry large 
areas of public lands known or believed to contain valuable deposits of 
petroleum for the primary purpose of withholding same until Congress 
could consider legislation designed to secure the exploration for and 
development of deposits of oll and gas under a leasing law. Similar 
withdrawals had been made from time to time until at the present 
there are withdrawn from all exploration, location, and entry 6,524,834 
acres of land either known to contain oil and gas or believed to possess 
possibilities thereof. This acreage is not all public lands, as considerablo 
areas within the exterior limits of withdrawals were patented under 
the various public-land laws prior to dates of withdrawal. There are 
also withdrawn 132,024 acres of land known to contain valuable deposits 
of oll shale. The withdrawals cover lands in the States of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Louisiana, Montana, North Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming. In addition all lands containing deposits of oil in the 
Territory of Alaska are likewise withdrawn. 

Most of the lands so withdrawn are free from claims and would, if 
S. 2812 or other legislation providing for their disposition were enacted 
into law, be subject to exploration and development in accordance 
with its provisions. A minor portion of the area, comprising valuable 
proven oil territory was, however, covered bY locations made under 
the mining law prior to withdrawal and the claims so asserted have not 
been d of but are panting in the Land Department or in the 
courts. Most of these claims have upon them one or more producin 
oil wells, but increased production through the drilling of additiona 
wells is agg te halted by the withdrawal. The so-called relief 
provisions of S. 2812 are designed to adjust these controversies and 
secure the development of the lands. 

In my opinion the enactment of a law providing for the development 
of the oil lands of the United States would (1) 5 —5 to exploration and 
development the vast areas of public land in the United States and 
Alaska now absolutely withdrawn from exploration and development, 
thereby resulting in the discovery and development of new oil fields 
and deposits, thus adding to the oil and gas supply of the United States 
and Alaska; (2) permit of the leasing of iands now withdrawn and 
actually proven to contain valuable deposits of oil and gas by the 
existing wells upon the lands or upon adjoining tracts; these fields 
are principally located in California, Wyoming, Montana, and Louisiana ; 
and (3) permit of the further development of existing claims within 
withdrawn areas which have upon them one or more producing oll wells. 
These areas are alread equipped with pipe lines and facilities for de- 
veloping and transporting oll, and many of the interested individuals 
and corporatons have equipment in the way of N ener other sup- 
pi which could be immediately utilized in the drilling of additional 
wells. 

The most immediate results would be obtained from the lands men- 
tioned in the above items 2 and 3, namely, proven lands which have not 
been developed by oil. wells and lands within withdrawals but which 
— — within their limits one or more producing oil wells at the present 


me. 

During the past few years I have made a number of reports and 
su tions to the Public Land Committees of Congress with respect 
to legislation of the character involved, and bills have one of 
the bodies o ‘ongress, but none has received concurrent approval. I 
do not feel that I should at this time specifically indorse any particular 
measure, and consequently this report is designed to explain briefl 
why I believe the enactment of | ation for the development of the 9 
resources of the public domain would materially aid in obtaining au in- 
creased fuel supply in the immediate future. It must be obvious to 
anyone familiar with the situation that the existing withdrawals and 
controversies prevent the bringing of the oll from underground and 
into use, and the conditions described in the report of the United States 
Fuel Administrator in his report to the Senate dated September 10, 
1918, document 277, and in my report responding to Senate resolution 
301 which gave in some detail the present situation with s 
ence to gasoline, emphasize the importance and desirability 
cnactment of legislation which will, while properly preserving the public 
rae stimulate and encourage the production of oll from our public 
ands, 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that viewed from any angle the pas- 
sage of a leasing bill is desirable, aud conditions possibly will arise 
that will make it distinctly a war measure. 


* l Vax. II. MANNING, Director. 
The PRESIDENT UNITED STATES SENATE. 
MEMOBIALS. 

Mr. NELSON presented telegrams in the nature of memorials 
from the city comptroller of Minneapolis, from the mayor of 
Minneapolis, and from Thomas Tomasek, of Albany, all in the 
State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the proposed taxes on 
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municipal bonds, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred, as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4947) to provide for a survey and classification by 
the Secretary of the Interior of all unentered public lands of the 
United States and all unused cut-over, logged, and swamp lands 
and other unused lands of the United States, with a view to 
disposing thereof to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors 
and others, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 4948) granting an increase of pension to Ella E. 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4949) for the relief of J. C. Garrett; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

THE REVENUE. 


Mr. GORE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 


ACTIVITIES OF BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I submit a Senate 
resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res. 307) was read, as follows: 


Whereas Hon. A, Mitchell Palmer, Custodian of Allen Property, on or 
about September 14, made the following statement: 

“The facts will soon appear which will conclusively show that 12 
or 15 German brewers of America, in association with the United 
Brewers’ Association, furnished the money, amounting to several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, to buy a great newspaper in one of the chief 

cities of the Nation; and its 38 without disclosing whose 
money had bought that organ of public opinion, in the very Capital 
of the Nation, in the shadow of the Capitol itself, has been fighting 
the battle of liquor traffic, 

“When the traffic, doomed though it is; undertakes and seeks by 
these secret methods to control party nominations, party machinery, 
whole political parties, and thereby control the government of State 
and Nation, it is time the people know the truth. 

“The organized liquor traffic of the country is a vicious interest 
because it has been unpatriotic, because it has n pro-German in its 
sympathies and its conduct. Around these great brewery organizn- 
tions owned by rich men, almost all of them of German birth aug 
sympathy, at least before we entered the war, has grown up the soc! - 
tles, all the organizations of this country intended to keep young 
German immigrants from becoming real American citizens. 

“Tt is around the sangerfests and sangerbunds and organizations 
of that kind, generally financed by the rich brewers, that the young 
Germans who come to America are taught to remember first, the 
fatherland, and, second, America,” and £ 

Whereas it has been publicly and repeatedly charged against the United 

States Brewers’ Association aud alied brewing companies and in- 
terests that there is in the Department of Justice and in the office of 
a certain United States district attorney evidence showing— 

That the said United States Brewers’. Association, brewing com- 
panies, and allied interests have in recent years made contributions to 
sabi» campaigns on a scale without precedent in the political his- 

ory of the country and in violation of the laws of the land; 

hat, in order to control legislation in State and Nation, they 
have exacted pledges from candidates to office, including Tore 
MeL Ani United States Senators, before election, such pledges being 
on file; 

That, in order to influence public opinion to their ends, they have 
heavily subsidized the public press and stipulated when contracting 
for advertising space with-the newspapers that a certain amount be 
editorial space, the W 8 material for the space being provided 
from the brewers’ central office in New York; 

That, in order to suppress expressions of opinion hostile to their 
trade and political interests, they have set in operation an extensive 
system of boycotting of American manufacturers, merchants, rail- 
ronds, and other interests ; 

That, fo. the furthering of their political enterprises, they have 
erected a political organization to carry out 5 

That they were allied to powerful suborganizations, among them 
the German-American Alliance whose charter was revoked by the 
unanimous vote of Congress; the National Association of Commerce 
and Labor, and the manufacturers’ and dealers’ associations; and 
that Lng have their ramifications in other organizations apparently 
neutral character ; , 

That ther have on file political surveys of States, counties, and 
districts tabulating the men and forces for and against them and 
that they have paid large sums of money to citizens of the United 
States to advocate their cause and interests, including some in the 
Government employ ; 

That they have defrauded the Federal Government 
their political corruption funds money which should 
the Federal Treasury in taxes; 

That they are attempting to build up in the country through the 
control of such organizations as the United States Societies and by 
the manipulation of the foreign-language press a political influence 
which can be turned to one or the other party, thus controlling 
electoral results ; 

That they, or some of their organizations, have pleaded nolo 
contendere to charges filed against them and have paid fines aggre- 
gating large sums of money: Therefore be it 


by applying to 
have gone to 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, or 


any subcommittee 8 is hereby authorized and directed to call 
upon the Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, and the 
Department of Justice and its United States district attorneys to 
produce the evidence and documents relating to the charges herein 
mentioned, and to subpena any witnesses or documents relating 
thereto that it may find necessary, and to make a report of the result 
of such investigation and what is shown thereby to the Senate of the 
United States as premptly as possible. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was engaged with another matter and 
I did not hear the whole of the resolution read. It seems to 
me that a resolution of such importance ought to go to a com- 
mittee and let the committee consider it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will permit me, 
it recites various charges and facts that I think all Senators 
are acquainted with, and directs the Judiciary Committee or 
a subcommittee thereof to call upon Mr. Palmer and the De- 
partment of Justice for the facts and documents in their pos- 
session tending to sustain the charges. I take it that it will 
simply involve an investigation of documentary evidence, be- 
cause I understand from information outside that whatever 
proof there is is of a documentary character. I have not even 
put in a provision which would involve any experge, because 
I understand Mr. Palmer can furnish the documents, and I 
think he can furnish them very promptly. These documents 
are available. So I do not think it will be a very complicated 
affair at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The resolution does not provide for the 
appointment of a special committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the Judiciary Committee 
will make the investigation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. i 

“TWO THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.” 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, day before yesterday, in speak- 
ing about the book, Two Thousand Questions and Answers, 
I stated on the faith of Mr. Creel’s letter that it had been 
withdrawn by the publishers, the Doran Co., as I understood 
that to be the case. This morning I have received from more 
than one person advertisements of the work which they received 
yesterday by mail. I only want to call attention to the fact 
that on the outside of the envelope which carries these adver- 
tisements in large black type are the words, “ Did Germany warn 
passengers on the Lusitania?” which is answered in the book in 
the affirmative. There is an advertisement also lauding Mr. 
Creel’s letter, which he has retracted and apologized for and 
withdrawn, and it is being circulated as an advertisement of the 
book. Something ought to be done to stop that book from gen- 
eral circulation. 

WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
1 of the House of Representatives to Senate bill 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1419) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as 
amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for 
the improvement and development of waterways for the uses 
of interstate and foreign commerce, which was to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert a substitute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. This matter ought to be considered with a quorum 
present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Hale New Smoot 
Brandegee Harding Overman Sterling 
Calder Jones, Wash. Phelan Thomas 
Chamberlain Kendrick Poindexter Trammell 
Culberson eKellar Shafroth arren 
Cummins McNary Sheppard Wilfley 
Curtis Martin, Ky. Shields Williams 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz, 

Frelinghuysen Myers Smith, Md. 

Guion Lelson Smith, S. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Thirty-seven Senators have an- 


swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. ASHURST, Mr. DILLINGHAM; Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. Kine, Mr. 
Krirsy; Mr. Reev, Mr. Sxara of Georgia, Mr. THomrson, Mr. 
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done. 


UNDERWOOD, Mr. VARDAMAN, and Mr. Warsa answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. Knox, Mr. France, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. 
Drew, Mr. Prrratax, and Mr. Fart entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT Fifty-five Senators have answered. 
There is a quorum present. 

LETCHER. 


Mr. F. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House and ask for a conference, and that the 
Vice President name the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope the motion just made 
by the Senator from Florida will not prevail. The bill that has 
been sent to the Senate by the House is an entirely new bill. It 
has no resemblance to the bill which passed the Senate, except 
that it refers in part, and in part only, to the same subject. 

This bill, which has been passed by the other House, includes 
not only provision for the construction of dams and other struc- 
tures of that character in navigable streams, but it also includes 
the use of the public lands and waters—if there are any public 
waters—in the public domain; in other words, it embraces not 
only what is known here as the Shields bill—that is, the subject 
of the Shields bill—but it also embraces the subject of the Myers 
bill. 

The conference committee would have no guide whatever in its 
action upon the matter. The Senate has never passed upon the 
most important, the most vital, propositions contained in the 
action of the other House. I am not willing that a bill of so 
great importance, involving the future development, in so far 
as water powers are concerned, in the United States for a period 
of 50 years or longer, shall be made in conference. I want, if it 
is possible to secure it, an opportunity upon the part of the Senate 
to deal with some of the questions that have been proposed in the 
bill passed by the other House. I intend to move the reference 
of the bill to a committee for consideration. I 

The bill for which this is a substitute came from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce; but I can very well see that, by reason of 
the addition of the subject of public lands and the public domain, 
it ought to be considered here now by a special committee, com- 
posed of members of the Committee on Commerce and of the 
Committee on Public Lands. It was considered in the other 
House—and I think under the direct suggestion of the adminis- 
tration—by a special committee composed of members of the 
Committees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of Public 
Lands, of Agriculture, and, possibly, one other committee. That 
committee was made up with great care, and it proceeded to hold 
extensive hearings upon the subject, the result of which is an 
entirely new bill. 

This bill is unlike the one we passed in the Senate in every 
substantial particular. It would be utterly impossible to define 
the controversy between the House of Representatives and the 
Senate if we sent this bill now to conference. It could not be 
All that could be done would be for the conference com- 
mittee to take the House bill and agree to such parts of it as 
might commend themselves to its judgment. 

I hope the Senate will not completely abdicate its functions 
and dismiss to a conference committee the consideration of one 
of the most important matters which ever came before the 
Senate. This is not a war measure; there is no necessity for 
instantaneous action; there is nothing contemplated under the 
bill for a period of three years or more. We have time now 
to consider it; more time than we shall ever have in the near 
future, and it is our duty to do it. 

Mark you, this bill begins by the creation of a commission 
composed of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Secretary of Agriculture, with all of the para- 
phernalia—if I may use that term—that goes with a commis- 
sion. The Senate bill proposed no such thing. This bill entirely 
eliminates the protection which the Senate cast around the little 
streams of the country; those streams which are not navigable 
other than theoretically ; those streams which will require canali- 
zation or extensive improvement in order to even float a skiff. 
All these are brought within the jurisdiction of this commis- 
sion in the bill which has passed the other House. 

Moreover, the bill as it comes to us confers upon the com- 
mission, without a guide, without a rule, without a suggestion, 
without any requirement of uniformity, the unrestricted power 
to make such an annual charge for the alleged permit or privi- 
lege granted by the Government as may please the commission. 
It is a most extraordinary provision to be found in any bill. I 
do not know of any legislation ever adopted by Congress which 
gives such unbridled, unlimited, and unregulated power to an 
administrative body as is proposed in this bill. 

Furthermore, there is a plain intimation that there are some 
streams, some waters, which ought not to be left to the juris- 
diction of the commission. There is one exception in the pro- 


posed bill, which is generally supposed to refer to the Hetch- 
Hetchy development or improvement in California. I am of the 
opinion that all boundary waters, and especially the waters of 
the Niagara River or the waters which connect Lake Erie with 
Lake Ontario, should, in any event, be withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the commission. There is a situation which in- 
volves not only our relation to Canada but which involves other 
economic and industrial problems, with which Congress must 
deal directly and not through the unregulated and uncontrolled 
act of a commission. 

I mention these things only to indicate how important it is 
that we take up this bill in some form or other and express our 
opinion about it; that is, the bill that has been passed by the 
other House. We have never given a moment's consideration 
to the most important things that are contained in the House 
bill. They have never been before the Senate, and if we send 
this bill to conference we will neyer have an opportunity to 
amend it in any respect. If there ever comes a report of agree- 
ment from the conference committee, then we will be compelled 
either to reject that report as a whole or adopt it as a Whole. 
Is it possible that we have reached a point in our deliberations 
when we are willing to forego the opportunity and to abdicate 
the duty of expressing our views with regard to a subject so 
important and so far-reaching as the one involved in this bill? 
I think not. T do not see why it is proposed to deal with it in 
this summary way; I can see no justification for it, 

So far as I am personally concerned, I have a view with re- 
gard to the jurisdiction and the interest of the United States in 
so-called navigable streams; others have views with regard to 
the interest of the United States in the waters which flow 
through our public lands. I will not speak of the latter, but of 
the former, so far as I am concerned, I want an opportunity 
for the Senate to review its position in that regard. I am one 
of those who believe that all that the United States can do or 
ought to do with regard to our navigable streams is to deter- 
mine whether a proposed structure is an obstruction to naviga- 
tion. I am willing that it shall determine that and abide by 
that determination for 50 years, if you please, so that capital 
may be attracted to the investment that may be proposed; but 
I am not willing by either my silence or my vote to have it un- 
derstood that the United States has an interest in navigable 
streams which it may sell for profit. It has no such interest. 
We are limited to such regulations as we may think best in 
order to promote navigation, in order to stimulate commerce 
among the States. 

If I had been in the least avaricious of power, I would have 
suggested that this bill ought to go also to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, for it has more things in it which are coy- 
ered by the jurisdiction of that committee than are covered by 
the jurisdiction of any other one committee; but I do not insist 
upon that. My friend from South Carolina [Mr. Sarr] is so 
modest in the assertion of his prerogatives that I think he is 
willing that it may go to the other committees, being sure that 
it will be dealt with there from an enlightened and comprehen- 
sive standpoint. 

Mr. President, I move that this bill, the substitute proposed 
by the House, be referred to a special committee, to be com- 
posed of five members of the Committee on Commerce and five 
members of the Committee on Public Lands, these members to 
be selected by the chairmen of the respective committees. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that a motion is pending and that the motion of the Senator 
from Iowa, therefore, is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair might as well rule now 
as at any time. ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I be heard on the point of order before 
it is ruled upon? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may P make a parliamentary 
ee Suppose this motion is in order, is it then a debatable 
motion 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending motion is debatable. 
The Chair has read what is said in Jefferson’s Manual, although 
there is nothing of Jefferson left in this body; and the Chair 
does not have any doubt at all that the motion to refer to a 
committee of conference is first in order and is debatable. If 
it is overruled, a motion can be made to refer it to a special 
committee or to a standing committee, and if neither of these 
motions carries, the Chair has not any doubt of the right of 
the Senate to discuss the bill and amend it. That is the opinion 
of the Chair, and he has been considering the subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that the opinion of the Chair is a 
correct opinion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course, the order of procedure 
now, there being a pending motion to refer it to conference, 
requires that that motion must first be disposed of, 


1918. 


Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the motion is debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to ask the Chair whether it 
would be in order to amend the motion to disagree to the House 
amendment and refer the bill to a conference committee by a 
motion that it be referred to a special committee instead of a 
conference committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks not. The Chair 
has just ruled on that point. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I did not hear the Chair’s ruling, I will 
say to the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question of referring it to a 
conference committee is debatable. The Senate can get all the 
light and information that Senators choose to give it upon that 
question, and it can then either adopt or reject the moon. 
Then it is subject to a motion to refer to a standing committee 
or to a special committee, and the Senate can discuss those ques- 
tions. If not referred, the Chair is then of the opinion that the 
bill is in the Senate and open to amendment. That is the 
opinion of the Chair, and it will stand unless appealed from. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I wonder why; if the Chair has it in 
mind, a motion to refer a matter to a conference committee is 
not amendable, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The reason, in the mind of the 
Chair, is this, that always that motion is in order which is 
calculated to bring the Houses most speedily to an agreement. 
While problematical, it appears to the Chair that reference to 
a conference committee is a procedure that is calculated to bring 
the House and the Senate more speedily than in any other way 
to an agreement, and therefore such a motion is not amendable. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE I do not have a sufficiently strong opinion 
about it myself to say that I differ with the Chair; but it would 
seem to me that the question as to which committee would re- 
sult in the greater probability of promoting legislation would 
depend upon the membership of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate decides that question 
when it votes. There is a distinct rule upon the question, that 
a motion to refer to one committee is not amendable by a motion 
to refer to another. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Chair will pardon me, I assume 
that this is not simply a matter of reference to a committee. 
The motion of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] was, 
as I understood it, that the Senate disagree to the House 
amendment and ask for a committee of conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And that the conferees be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And that the Chair appoint the conferees, 
which is not the ordinary motion to refer to a committee, but 
is a motion of disagreement coupled with a motion to request 
the House to appoint conferees to act with certain conferees to 
be appointed by the Senate and to report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senate does not want that 
done it can vote down the motion very readily. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 
| Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator wish to address himself to 
this subject? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Only very briefly. The Senator from 
Idaho, perhaps, wants to discuss the matter at some length. I 
was just going to state what is the proposition before us, and 
why I have made this motion. very briefly, so as to leave the 
matter open for discussion. I do not wish to enter into any 
long discussion. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not wish to interfere with the program 
of the Senator from Florida, who has charge of this matter, as 
I understand; but I want an opportunity to address myself 
generally to the subject matter as soon as the Senator has made 
his point with reference to the mode of procedure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. I have submitted the point 
which the Chair has ruled upon, that this first motion is in 
order, that it is not amendable, and that if the Senate does not 
agree to the motion then other motions will be in order, and 
finally the bill may come to a position where it is amendable 
on the floor; but I believe that this motion is the quickest way 
to reach definite results regarding this legislation. It is in that 
spirit and in that faith that I make the motion, and it is upon 
the principle that the motion, as the Chair holds, is first in 
order, as being calculated to bring the two Houses together on 
un important piece of legislation. 

Of course, it is true that this identical bill as it comes from 
the House has not been before the Senate. That is the case 
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with almost every amendment made in either body. The bill 
is the Senate bi S. 1419, which was originally referred to 
the Commerce Committee, was reported out by that committee, 
and passed by the Senate. It goes to the House, and there all 
after the enacting clause is stricken out, and a new Dill is 
passed by the House as an amendment to the Senate bill. This 
new bill includes in substance very largely the. Senate bill as it 
originally passed, S. 1419, with some modifications, and also 
the substance, with some modifications, of a bill which was 
reported by the Public Lands Committee of the Senate, known 
as the Myers bill, but which never passed the Senate. It was 
debated here for several days, as Senators will recall, but it 
did not finally pass. The substitute now before the Senate 
includes both what was known as the Shields bill, S. 1419, 
and the Myers bill, which, as I say, was reported by the Public 
Lands Committee and debated for some time in the Senate, but 
bag never either passed or defeated. A vote never was reached 
on it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say that the statement now 
made by the Senator constitutes, in my judgment, one of the 
strong arguments against sending this bill to conference. The 
House has seen fit to strike out the Senate bill entirely and to 
substitute for it its own bill with regard tc navigable waters 
and the so-called Myers bill with regard to unnavigable waters 
on the public domain, which the Senate never passed, and which 
it ought to consider, and consider very fully, before permitting 
a measure so framed to go to conference. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was trying to state the case as fairly as 
I can, Mr. President, and I was saying that whereas the Myers 
bill did not actually pass the Senate, as I recall, it was debated 
for some days in the Senate and very thoroughly considered; so 
that it is not a new proposition here at all. 

There are very few points of difference between the Senate 
and the House, as I understand, in respect to this great piece of 
legislation. It is a most important measure. It affects to a 
vast degree—beyond our calculation now, it seems to me—great 
industrial interests and great natural resources of the country. 
It makes available for the public benefit and the public good 
these great resources which have been lying idle and unused for 
centuries past, and it is, of course, important that as soon as 
possible we should accomplish definite and certains means of 
promoting this development and bringing into use and service 
and benefit.these great resources. 

I hope that we can conclude this great subject and conclude it 
speedily, but I doubt exceedingly if reference to a special com- 
mittee will get us very far. Differences will arise in the com- 
mittee. Conclusions will be finally reached by the committee 
which will have to be thrashed out in the Senate. Final results 
may be reached here which never can be concurred in by the 
other body, and the consequence is that delay, procrastination, 
hindrances, obstructions, and what not will be interposed, until 
we may find ourselves hopelessly involved in confusion and 
doubt and uncertainty, with nothing done. I do not think this 
matter ought to proceed in that direction and along that course. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is important that we should 
accomplish results. I am perfectly willing that the conferees 
originally named on the Shields bill, coming from the Commerce 
Committee, shall be supplemented by, say, two members of the 
Public Lands Committee so that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate may be five in number—three from the Commerce Com- 
mittee and two from the Public Lands Committee. With those 
five members on the part of the Senate, and with a like number 
on the part of the House, I am quite sure this bill can be put 
into sound and safe condition, and legislation which will be 
agreeable to both bodies will result from the conference. I be- 
lieve that beyond any question within a reasonable time the con- 
ference committee can get together on the provisions of a bill 
which will meet with the approval of the Members of the Senate 
and the Members of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The new rule that we have 
adopted, that no new matter may be incorporated in a confer- 
ence report, precludes the possibility of any legislation being 
brought in here that is entirely new to that which was contained 
in the Senate bill and in what the House has substituted. Now, 
I want to ask the Senator this question: Is the objection to the 
bill going to conference based upon the fact that entirely new 
matter is desired rather than a contention for what the Senate 
has already passed being maintained as against what the House 
has passed? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, the argument, as presented by 
the Senator from Iowa, is that we have a perfectly new bill 
here, and that that bill has not been thoroughly considered by 
the Senate, and therefore he thinks it should go to a special 
committee, to be reported on by the special committee, and 
debated in the Senate. In answer to the Senator from South 
Carolina, I will say that the rule to which he refers, recently 
adopted by the Senate, really does not interfere with this matter 
in either way. It does not prevent a full and free conference 
on the whole bill. It does not interfere with changing any por- 
tion of this bill by the conferees, because all of the bill now will 
be in conference, not merely portions of it, that were passed 
in the Senate and accepted in the House; not merely those por- 
tions wherein the House disagrees with the Senate on the Senate 
bill; but the whole thing is in conference, because they come 
here with a measure which strikes out all after the enacting 
clause of the Senate bill and inserts entirely new matter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But that leaves the Senate 
bill still in conference. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It leaves the whole thing in conference. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We all understand that that 
leaves the Senate bill as passed by the Senate still in confer- 
ence, because this substitute bill of the House is in the form 
of an amendment, necessarily, for it contains the title of the 
Senate bill. Now, that being true, in conference you can adopt 
any matter that was contained in either bill or you can adopt 
the entire matter contained in either, but you can not bring in 
any new matter. 

I have not kept up with the bill sufficiently to be informed as 
to this matter: Do those who object to the bill going to con- 
ference object on the ground that there ought to be absolutely 
new matter included that has not been included either in the 
House originally or in the Senate originally? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, as one who objects to the bill 
going to conference, I think there not only will be, but there 
necessarily will be new matter. This bill really is in about the 
same position as though, when we had passed the Shields bill 
and sent it over to the House, the House had stricken out every- 
thing after the enacting clause and substituted for the bill the 
recent draft law. What would be in conference then? Wat 
would be in controversy in the conference? How would the two 
Houses get together? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Why, the original Senate bill 
and the House bill—the two would be in conference. The House 
struck out all after the enacting clause and substituted its bill 
for the one that we passed. Therefore, when you go to confer- 
ence both bills will be in conference. Of course, they will be in 
conference. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from South Carolina to the fact that the illustration 
given by the Senator from Iowa is wholly inapt. The House 
bill and the Senate bill relate to the same subject matter—the 
development of water power in the streams of the United 
States—and both of them attempt to cover the eutire subject, 
though they take contrary views about it, which the conference 
is intended to compromise and reconcile. Everything in rela- 
tion to the development of water power, however, -is involved 
in one or the other bill and will, therefore, be involved in the 
conference. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Precisely. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tien? I should like to ask the Senator from Florida, and also 
the Senator from South Carolina, if this bill should go to con- 
ference, and the committee should come to the conclusion that 
instead of a leasing bill we should have a system of public own- 
er and control, could you insert that in lieu of what you 

ave? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. You can vote it down. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not talking about voting it down. I do 
not want it voted down. I want it voted up. Could you insert 
it in the bill under the rule which prohibits the insertion of 
new matter by the conferees? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Not unless it was incinded 
in the House substitute. If it is in the House substitute, you 
can report it. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not in the House substitute. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Very well; then it can not 


get in the bill. unless you draft a new bill. My point is this: 
Here is a subject matter that has been passed upon by the two 
Houses. Now, you have not lost control of the Senate bill. 
You now have jurisdiction over beth the Senate bill and the 
House bill in conference. Unless you want a new bill, which 
you can introduce, the subject matter that has been passed upon 
by both Houses is still in 


conference, 


Mr. BORAH. Another question: If we keep the bill here in 
the Senate, and we conclude to construct a bill upon the basis 
of public ownership, we can amend it so as to do that here in 
the o Senate, can we not? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. You ean not in conference. 

Mr. BORAH. But we can if we keep it here in the Senate, 
can we not? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, you can if you take it 
from the conferees; yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. ie is not in conference. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not in conference. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I say if you keep it in 
conference. That is the very point I am making: If you want 
to put in absolutely new matter in reference to both the House 
bill and the Senate bill, you have got to make some other dis- 
position than to send it to conference. If you send it to cons 
ference, the conferees can only consider the subject matter con- 
ae in the original Senate bill and in the substitute of the 

ouse. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The fact that the House substitutes the 
whole matter leaves that whole matter open to change by the 
conferees. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Florida a question, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. | 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Suppose the Senate amends the proposl- 
tion now before the Senate, which is the House substitute. 
Suppose the Senate should write into that substitute of the 
House an amendment that a majority of the Senate favor; then, 
of course, the bill can not go to conference. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It must go back to the House; and if it 
goes back to the House, and the House should concur in the 
amendment written in by the Senate, would not that pass the 
bill absolutely and take it out of the hands of both Houses? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it would. I think we can do those 
three things: 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It seems to me that the most dangerous 
thing you can do fs to amend the bill and send it back to the 
House, because that passes it, if they concur in the amendment, 
and leaves in the bill all the objectionable matter that the 
House has included, if there is objectionable matter.. The Sen- 
ate would have no opportunity at all, in conference or otherwise, 
to consider it, and compromise our differences. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I answer for a moment 
the Senator from Alabama? ‘There is no danger in that 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think there is. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Because when the bill is open to amend- 
ment here, and is amended, it may be assumed and will have to 
be assumed that it passes from here back to the House in the 
form in which the Senate desires it; and if the House accepts 
the amendments which we attach to it, of course it becomes a 
law, and it ought to become a law, because we will have passed 
on every phase of the measure; and it will go from here to the 
House just as the Senate wants it to be. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Iowa if, to carry out his view of the matter, the Senate 
would not now have to amend the substitute bill in every par- 
ticular in which it disagrees with it, and thus, under the facts 
of this case, write a new bill such as the Senate has already 
passed, and send it back to the House, which would seem to be 
an absurd thing? 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as I am concerned, there are a good 
many things in the House bill that are better than some of the 
things in the Senate bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt 
him, while that may be true the Senate did not agree with him 
when it passed the bill in that form. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ali I ask is that the bill be put where we 
can deal with it and it can go back to the House, whether it 
goes to conference or not, and where it ean be put by the Sen- 
ate in the form in which we believe such legislation ought 
to be. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, referring to these inquiries, 
I will state generally that there are three things to be done 
in eases of this kind. The Senate passes a bill and it goes to 
the House, is acted upon, and messaged back here. The Senate 
can agree to the amendment of the House, in which ease the 
bill passes both bodies and becomes a law. It can agree to 
the amendment of the House with an amendment, in which case 
it goes back to the other House, and if that House accepts 
that amendment the bill passes and becomes a law; it never 
goes into conference at all. On the other hand, the Senate 
can disagree to the House amendment and ask for a con- 
ference, and that is what we are doing new. Of course it is 
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possible, if that motion is voted down, then to have the bill 
referred to a special committee, if the Senate so desires, and let 
it start anew, practically, the consideration of the bill through 
this special committee and then report to the Senate. If the 
motion is voted down, amendments can be offered on the floor; 
and if the amendments are agreed to in this body then 
the House amendment is aceepted with certain amendments, 
which go back to that body and if they are agreed to by the 
House, the bill becomes a law. 

I am aware that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] desires 
to enter upon a discussion of the measure in some detail. My 
view is that we will make quicker progress and better progress 
by having this bill go to conference new, and I am perfectly 
willing, as I said, although that might be a little irregular, to 
have members of the Committee on Public Lands added to 
members of the Committee on Commerce, where the bill origi- 
nated, as managers on the part of the Senate, making five in 
all. When that is done the conferees will meet. Their report 
does not finally settle the matter. When the report comes back 
from the conference the bill is then open for full discussion 
as to whether the report of the conference shall be agreed to 
or not. If the report of the conferees is objectionable to the 
Senate, they can discuss that matter and vote down the report, 
if they so desire. If, on the other hand, the conferees report 
a measure which is satisfactory to the Senate, then the Senate 
so declares, and that ends it so far as this legislation is con- 
cerned and so far as this body is concerned. I think it is the 
speediest way, and I think it will work out to the satisfaction 
of the Senate if a conference is held as provided for in my 
motion. I am afraid, on the other hand, if it goes to a special! 
committee there will be long delays, that there will be difficul- 
ties and embarrassments generally, which will perhaps ulti- 
mately endanger the passage of such a measure as the public 
interest requires. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this bill occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion from a parliamentary standpoint. No one except a very 
expert parliamentarian can define its position, and certainly 
no one except an expert parliamentarian can tell what the 
program will be with reference to disposing of it. So I am 
going to avail myself of this opportunity, for fear I shall have 
no other, of making some general observations upon the bill, in 
the hope that, whether we dispose of it here or whether we dis- 
pose of it in conference, certain provisions of the bill may be so 
changed or modified as to accelerate the policy of the public 
ownership of water power. I do not hope at this time to see a 
bill in all respects in conformity with that principle, but I am 
so certain that we must come to that policy that I am very 
anxious to see this bill so formed that no particular embarrass- 
ment will be thrown about its progress. 

There is no domestic problem in which the country, and the 
great West particularly, is more interested than that of power 
development. It lies at the base of our future growth and perma- 
nent prosperity. It is not a problem of mere temporary moment 
or reaching over a few years, but it is one extending itself into 
the remotest future and is associated with our permanent happi- 
ness and prosperity. It is important, therefore, whatever we do, 
whether we get immediate results or delayed results, that we 
adopt a correct, a wise, and permanent policy. We are all anx- 
ious to see development, but we must not sacrifice entirely to the 
present. We should not adopt a method which will hasten deyel- 
opment regardless of whether it is the best method or not. I 
want as speedy development as can be had with a due regard 
to the permanent interests of the communities and of the people 
generally. I hope, therefore, we will not permit ourselves to be 
controlled exclusively by the proposition of hasty action or hasty 
development, although that is an important factor. 

Water power is monopolistic in its nature, and therefore lends 
itself to artificial monopoly. In determining upon a system or a 
policy of development this fact should not be forgotten. Even if 
there were no water-power monopoly at the present time there 
would inevitably come to be one from the very nature of the sub- 
ject matter with which we deal. It is not necessary, therefore, 
for us to be diverted or unduly affected by the presence or ab- 
sence of a power trust or a power monopoly at this time, It is 
sufficient that we know that in the very nature of things we are 
to have either a monopoly owned and controlled by the Govern- 
ment or public authcrity or owned and controlled by private 
interests tempered by supposed regulation. Some effective and 
drastic policy, therefore, of either public ownership or public con- 
trot is undoubtedly elemental in the framing of any plan or 
scheme to deal with this subject matter. I am for public owner- 
ship and control. I have come to this conclusion after years of 
study rather slowly. But to my mind there is no alternative if 
we are going to dedicate this great natural beneficence to the 
people as a whole. . 


In 1912 the Commissioner of Corporations made a most thor- 
ough and illuminating report on water-power development in the 
United States. On page 204 of that report I find the following 
statement: 


The prime element of monopoly in a commercial power system lies in 
the distributing lines. Before a commercial power concern, whether 
using water or fuel, can operate on any extensive scale it must have 
access to the great body of power users. Such access can be had only 
through a distributing system requiring a large investment and involv- 
ing the use of streets In cities and towns—and, in the case of a water- 
power concern, a right of way and additional investment for its trans- 
mission lines. The conditions under which the local distribution of 
Power is effected are such that, as a matter of practical experience, 
effective competition is seldom encountered. It does not matter so much 
whether a franchise to construct a F system legally 
excludes competition or not. Experience has shown that in analogous 
cases, such as the duplicating of gas plants, etc., competition ordinarily 
is short lived, regardless of legal conditions. The maintenance of two 
or more power-distributing systems in the same community generally 
involves a waste of capital, commonly results in the absorption of the 
weaker concern by the stronger, and in actual practice the control of 
such distribution in a given locality is almost invariably found in the 
hands of a single concern. This Is true without regard. to the source 
of the power. A system for distributing power from a fuel power plant 
is not different in this respect from that for a water-power plant. An 
individual consumer of power rarely has access to the service of more 
than one power concern, 

In the case of water power, these monopolistic tendencies are in- 
creased because of factors peculiar to that industry. 


On page 206 there is a further paragraph that it is worth 
while to know: 


The important fact for this report is that such a concentrated con- 
trol of the power source and distributing system is peculiarly likely to 
take place in connection with water power. The factors of “ coupling 
. of unification of storage, of natural advantage of water-power 

tes, as already stated, all work strongly toward concentration in the 
water-power industry. ermore, commercial Mt ad aap develop- 
ment requires a relatively Jarge investment of capital dam, power 
house, and transmission lines. 

s a * * . . > 

The water-power industry by its very nature fends peculiarly toward 
concentration, unified operation, and monopolistic control of the re- 
source itself. Nor is this all. Such concentration tends to draw toward 
water-power interests the control of great distributing systems. This 
makes it by so much the more unlikely, as above pointed out, that there 
will be permanent competition from fuel power in the commercial power 
business in an area with strong water power. The water power in that 
area may not be able by itself to su ply the entire demand for power, 
but the water-power interests, through the peculiar concentration forces 
in water power, are more likely to control the distributing systems there. 
Furthermore, the fact that in water power the additional cost of auxil- 
lary steam development is relatively low in comparison with the initial 
investment often enables the water-power owner to add fuel-power 
plants under conditions that would not be oer for a purely fuel- 
power concern. Thus the logical process for the water-power in- 
terests to add also under their own control auxiliary fuel power to 
supply the gap in the demand and thus gradually bulld up a complete 
monopoly in power in a given area, 80 far as commercial power is con- 
cerned. Such, indeed, are the existing facts in a number of communi- 
ties and areas. 

* 0 La s . . * 


In so far as monopolistic power is created by these broad forces and 
in so far as the benefits of a public resource become by this concentra- 
tion process, or, indeed, by any other method, the private property of a 
few, some effective policy of public control is imperatively necessary 
for the protection of consumers and the preservation of the rights of 
the public in that resource. 

So we are dealing with a subject matter which is in some re- 
spects peculiar and sui generis, and it is important that we bear 
in mind this fact while determining upon a permanent policy 
with reference to the use of water power. 

In 1913 I ventured to say on this floor, speaking with reference 
to our natural resources, such as coal mines and power sites: 

I am In favor of absolute peti ownership. The leasing system is a 
delusion, so far as our natural resources are concerned. 

The more I have studied the question and the further I have 
carried the investigation the more firmly I am convinced that 
the leasing system will bring no proper service of these utilities, 
and that we should adopt, without further experimenting, public 
ownership, development, and control of our water power.. I am 
not going to indulge in a general discussion of public ownership 
at this time. I only desire to discuss the particular subject be- 
fore us. Whatever may be said as to public ownership generaliy 
or as regards other matters or subjects, so far as water power 


-is concerned I believe the Government should retain its present 


water power and, through municipalities, the States, and the 
political divisions of the States and the Government, develop 
and control them. And I repeat again that in discussing this 
subject I approach it without being consciously affected by the 
presence or absence of a power trust at this time. I believe the 
policy is the correct policy, and I accept it solely for the reason 
that it seems to me to be meritorious in all particulars. The 
sole question at issue is, What is the best policy under which to 
develop our water power, which nature has dedicated unmis- 
takably to the service of the whole people? 

It would seem, as a matter of theory at least—and whether 
it is practicable or not we will hereafter consider—that that 
which is peculiarly and fundamentally for the common use, 
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which not only by nature itself but by the laws of use seems 
singularly dedicated to the common service, ought to be dis- 
charged, so far as possible, of the burden of private gain. That 
which seems set apart for the common use and to which every 
member of the community is to be admitted in the way of enjoy- 
ment ought not to be so operated as to be of special benefit to 
anyone. This water power is interwoven with and inseparably 
a part of the common service and welfare of the community. A 
power site, for instance, situated on the Snake River, in my 
State, would supply heat and light to every home and power 
for the industries in that great valley for 250 miles. No one 
should have in that a special and particular interest if the 
community can, as a practical fact, develop it and operate it 
so as to relieve it of that charge. Whatever profits there are 
should go to the people in better and cheaper service. The leas- 
ing system in no sense relieves the business of private gain. 
Neither will it lower private profits nor change the individuals 
to whom the profits are paid. Theoretically public ownership 
will give lower rates, better service. a greater diffusion of 
wealth, and more prosperous communities. The question is, 
Will it work out in practice? 

One of the most pronounced objections to public ownership ts 
that it would lead to bad politics, that it would make the stakes 
in the way of patronage that much higher for the game of 
politics. Especially is it insisted this is true with reference to 
municipal public ownership. If it were true it would be a 
strong argument against it. But of the two, which produces 
the better and more wholesome politics—public ownership, where 
the common good is the object to be attained, or private owner- 
ship, where private gain is the dominating element? In compar- 
ing the histories of cities of public and private ownership the 
balance is greatly in favor of public ownership. Public owner- 
ship has been established very generally throughout the cities 
of Europe. It has long been conceded that the administration of 
city affairs in Europe is far more excellent than that of cities 
in the United States. One of the reasons assigned for this is 
that the franchise hunters and public-utilities people are out 
of polities. There is no more discreditable history in American 
politics anywhere than that which has been associated with 
public-utilities politics in a number of the great cities of the 
United States. I do not desire to mention individual cities nor 
at this time go into details, but I think everyone will recall 
without any difliculty many of the innumerable instances of 
complete moral breakdown in our cities, among the great contrib- 
uting causes of which was the presence of public utilities in 
politics. A most distinguished American citizen, now promi- 
nent in American affairs and with much experience behind him, 
has said: 

All sincere and fair observers put their fingers upon the public-utilities 
corporations in the city as at least the greatest contributing cause of the 
corruption of the American city. * * © Practically every State leg- 
islature in this country and practically every city council in this country 
was either corrupt or under grave suspicion. 

Indeed, it is notorious that in several instances the cities have 
been driven from private ownership to public ownership in order 
to get rid of the disgraceful politics of their cities, which it is 
claimed they succeeded in doing. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. There is no one utility which 
has such a splendid record behind it as that of the public owner- 
ship, management, and control of water power. I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator from idaho include in 
his adyocacy of public ownership those things In which all 
people are interested, the Government ownership of all mines 
and minerals of all kinds? 

Mr. -BORAH. I do not now go further into that than as to 
coal, I include coal under this same rule which I am now dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. KELLOGG, 
coal and oil mines? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course it is difficult to draw the line of 
demarcation in theory with reference to these matters, but 
there is to my mind a line in the practical working of the propo- 
sition. So far as I am concerned, I think that coal and water 
power are distinctly in a class by themselves, But we may 
find it advisable to include oil. We are now, however, dealing 
with power. I do pot wish to be diverted from the real subject 
before us. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

I was about to say, when interrupted, the public record 
behind this discussion or in support of this proposition in refer- 
ence to public ownership of power is one of the most interesting 
that can be found with reference to the public ownership of any 
utility. There have been very few instances in which it has 
been unsatisfactory. There have been a multitude of instances, 


Is theré any difference in principle between 


especially within the last 10 years, during which time the 
policy has become more prevalent, in which it has been emi- 
neatly successful, not only successful in giving a better service 
but successful in giving a much cheaper service, and success- 
ful in eliminating the public-utilities question from the politics 
of municipalities, I have a letter here—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Before the Senator goes to that, I take it, 
when he speaks of public ownership of water power, he means 
owned by the State or municipality and not by the Federal 
Government, 

Mr. BORAH. There are instances where water power sup- 
plies the electric power for two States—for instance, in my 
State, where it is utilized from the same source in Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington. I should think the National Govern- 
ment would have to have at least some control of it, 

Mr. POMERENE. I wanted to make it clear. I do not 
understand that the Federal Government controls any of these 
water powers now, 

Mr. BORAH. I know of instances in which water power has 
been developed by the Federal Government which would illus- 
trate the value of public ownership. I am speaking now with 
reference to that which has been developed by the State or 
some division of the State or a municipality. 

The city of Seattle for a number of years was supplied by 
privately owned and controlled water power. It for numerous 
reasons proceeded to acquire control by the city of its power. 
The city engineer, who is also a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, wrote me under date of January 10, 1918. 


He says: 


As illustrating some of the statements made herein, I insert at this 
point a statement as to the financial condition of the municipal light 
and power plant of the city of Seattle: 

Valuation 


Total bonds sold 4, 444, 000 
Expended on plant out of earnings 3, 712. 319 
Bonds eemed out of earnings 263, 000 
Total yments out of net earning 8, 975, 319 
Gross income, 1917, approximately - 1, 350, 000 


When this plant was first 1 8 the rate for lighting residences 
in this city was 20 cents per kilowatt hour. The present rate charged 
by the city plant is 53 COTE sd kilowatt hour for the first 45 hours, 
with a lesser rate for su ng periods. Power rates have been re- 
duced to a maximum of 23 cents per kilowatt hour and te a minimum 
on off k loads of one-half cent per kilowatt hour. These rates might 
be still further reduced, if the rie was not dividing the business with 
a private company, because of the larger volume of business which could 
be handled from substantially the same distributing system. 

Summing up, the advantages of the public-owned plant over the 
privately owned plants are as follows: 

(a) Lower cost to consumer. 
b) Better service to consumer. 

c) More nmenable to publie control. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not notice. Does the letter from 
which the Senator has read give the date of the rate made by 
a privately owned company ? 

Mr. BORAH. No; it does not give the date. 

Mr. POMERENE. In other words, the difference in time 
when these two rates were prevailing? 

Mr. BORAH. It simply states that there were certain 
charges under private ownership and certain reduced charges 
under public ownership, but it does net give the specific date. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What distinction, if any, does the Senator 
make between a navigable waterway and a nonnavigable water- 
way? 

Mr. BORAH. I think this is a nonnavigable waterway. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator make any distinction in 
his contention for public ownership between the development of 
water power upon navigable waterways and nonnavigable water- 
ways? For instance, navigable waterways are under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government; the nonnayigable water- 
ways upon public land and the navigable waterways on public 
land are both under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
The nonnavigable waterways in the public lands, I take it, are 
under the control of the States. Now, does the Senator from 
Idaho make a distinction in his position with reference to the 
character of the waterways from which the development is to 
take place? . 

Mr. BORAH. I do not make any distinction with reference 
to the question of public ownership, whether it is on a navigable 
stream or on a nonnavigable streum, and I do not see how that 
would have any bearing upon the question of public ownership. 
Of course, there is certain distinction when it comes to the ques- 
tion of who has control of navigable and nonnavigable waters; 
but, so far as the question which I am now discussing is con- 
cerned, I do not see how it would make any difference as to 
whether the power was developed from a navigable stream or 
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from a nonnavigable stream, except the controversy which 
arises as to the sovereignty which should have charge of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is precisely it. In one case the State 
has control of the situation, I take it, and in the other case our 
jurisdiction is limited to navigable streams. 

Mr. BORAH. I would have no doubt that by the cooperation 
of the State and the National Government the matter could be 
controlled in the interest of public ownership without any em- 
barrassment whatever. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krna in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator proceeds, will he inform 
us whether the city of Seattle plant furnishes power only for 
municipal purposes or is it sold for industrial purposes or is it 
all consumed in the city? 

Mr. BORAH. The letter which I have does not state that 
specifically, but I think one comes to the conclusion from reading 
the letter that that plant supplies light to industries as well as 
lighting the homes of the people. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; it supplies light beyond doubt, but that 
was not the question. 1 understand the city of Seattle owns the 
lighting system as well as the power plant; but what I want to 
know is whether or not it sells power for industrial purposes? 

Mr. BORAH. This letter does not state. 

Mr. WALSH. That is, the city only uses its own power, for 
what might be spoken of as municipal purposes? 

Mr. BORAH. I could not state to the Senator whether it sells 
power to industrial concerns or not, for the only information I 
have in regard to it is what I have here in the letter. The re- 
port on the Municipal Electric Light and Power Plants in the 
United States and Canada, by Carl D. Thompson, which is pub- 
lished by the Public Ownership League of America, on page 130, 
speaking with reference to Fort Wayne, Ind., says: 

Here it must be noted that all the consumers of light and power in 
Fort Wayne, whether patrons of the city light or the private-owned com- 
pany, have secured a reduction on rates amounting to 30 per cent since 
the installation of the city piant. This condition enables the consumer 
to light his home er place of business more elaborately and en 
the users of electricity to introduce ali kinds of appliances and in t 
way make home ilfe one of greater comfort and convenience. And be- 
sides a low electric light and power rate is a great ad medium 
for any city, as it encourages the advent of new factories and other 
institutions where operating cost is an important factor. 

Our present utility law compeis us to set aside 73 per cent for de- 
Preciation. 

e ° . Ld . . . 


In a letter to the 2 and citizens of Fort Wayne rig toe William 


t plant: 
thus: 


3. This sum of money is more than double all tax 
structing the plant, viz, $336,039.73 

4. It has collected in seven years at cut rates g in operat- 
ing revenue and has earned a net profit of $426,909.48, after paying all 
operating, upkeep, and renewal expense. 

5. The net earnings of the plant in seven years exceeds the total tax 
moneys collected over a period of 14 years and used in partially con- 
structing the plant. 

6. The last taxes levied and appropriated was in 1912. Since that 
date the expense of extending and enlarging the plant has been met out 
of er receipts only. 

SiC Aert ob FAUT OLLETA waving: sib coecatiagranpate a 
Aker setting aside $29,658.09 for depreciation account. * 

On page 77 of this same report is a list of cities which 
were under private ownership and which went to public owner- 
ship, and a comparison of the rates under the two systems. In 
Cleyeland, Ohio, under private ownership the rate was 12.5 
cents per kilowatt hour, and under public ownership 3 cents; 
Winnipeg, Canada, under private ownership 20 cents, under 
public ownership 3 cents; London, Canada, under private owner- 
ship 9 cents, under public ownership 3 cents; Toronto, Canada, 
under private ownership 8 cents, under public ownership 3.9 
cents; Lansing, Mich., under private ownership 12 cents, under 
public ownership 4 cents; Pasadena, Cal., under private owner- 
ship 15 cents, under public ownership 5 cents; Calgary, Canada, 
under private ownership 14 cents, under public ownership 5 
cents; Jamestown, N. X., under private ownership 10 cents, 
under public ownership 5 cents; Lincoln, Nebr., under private 
ownership 12 cents, under public ownership 5 cents; Seattle I 
have given; Anderson, Ind., under private ownership 10 cents, 
under public ownership 6 cents; Holyoke, Mass., under private 
ownership 18 cents, under public ownership 6 cents; Spring- 
field, III., under private ownership 11 cents, under public owner- 
ship 6 cents; Palo Alto, Cal., under private ownership 20 cents, 
under public ownership 7 cents; Richmond, Ind., under private 
ownership 15 cents, under public ownership 7 cents; Joplin, 


in con- 


Mo., under private ownership 15 cents, under public ownership 
8 cents; Eugene, Oreg., under private ownership 15 cents, under 
publie ownership 9 cents. 

On page 108 of this same report is a table giving the sav- 
ings resulting from public ownership in 45 cities in the United 
States and Canada for one year, to wit, 1915, and the total of 
these savings is $2,736,754.95. 


On page 42 of this same report it is said: ! 

It is obvious from a study of the details of the rates and otherwise 
that wherever a municipal plant offers a low rate a competes private 
plant must cut down to meet the competition. It is the public plants 
that force down the rates, and wherever the private plants have been 
compelled to reduce their rates to meet the competition of public plants 
the resulting saving is due to municipal ownership. 


Again, on page 60, the report says: ; 

The final results of all these studies which cover some 1,644 plants 
show that the average maximum rate for private plants is 11.4 cents 
per kilowatt hour and for the municipal plants 8.73 cents. 


Mr. President, the most ambitious and extended effort 
in public ownership of water power has been in Canada 
in the Province of Ontario. In the hearings in support of 
this particular bill Sir Adam Beck appeared before the com- 
mittee and gave a detailed statement of the plan, which is 
exceedingly illuminating. I am going to take the time of the 
Senate to read a few paragraphs from his statement, hoping 
that those who are interested in the subject will go to the 
hearings, part 3, before the committee of the other House, and 
study the testimony fully. His testimony consists of some 150 
or 200 pages, covering every detail of the subject. In Canada 
they had precisely the same experience which we are having 
here. They were just about to initiate the leasing system as a 
national system; they did have the leasing system to a con- 
siderable extent, and particularly in the Province of Ontario. 
It was against the leasing system that they inaugurated the 
public-ownership system. It came in direct competition with it, 
and the facts and figures are here to demonstrate not only a 
better service to the public, but great deal cheaper rates to the 
public. I have not found anywhere a more instructive discus- 
sion of the subject from a practical standpoint than is found in 
these hearings, wherein Beck gives the history of public owner- 
ship in Canada. 


On page 704 he says: . 

The municipalities became more zealous when the report was brought 
down, but after a considerabie amount of discussion on the report by 
various public bodies we found that the great difficulty that we were 
up against was the financing of the scheme. 


That is, the financing of the public-owenship scheme— 


about two years—and 
opposition, . Whitney, gave a pledge that if he and his party eame 
into power the wa and natural resources of the country would 


ter powers 
be developed for the good of the common people of the country. 


Further on he says: > 


The legislation has been satisfactory to the municipalities, and at 
the present time we have contracts with 225 municipalities. these, 
thirty-odd are towhships. A large number are villages and towns. 
The remainder are the — cities or industrial centers. We operate 
altogether 12 systems at the present time. These are centralized in 
such a way, or constructed in such a way, that they will become inter- 
connecting eventually within one great trunk system covering the 
whole of the Province other than the extreme northern part of the 

vince, and we have only two systems in that district. 
» > — * 


We are proud ot our system, proud of the character of the men we 
have had in our service. It is a great credit to them that up to the 
present time we have never underestimated the estimates we ha 
prepared for municipalities in various ways, not only in connection 
with hydroelectric power transmission and distribution, but in water- 
works, gas plants, and sewerage di 1 plants—the work of the 
organization, of the commission, has so extended that it covers 
practically all public utilities, 


Mr. President, after this brief description of the first effort, 
we come to learn what they have accomplished: 


The commission up to date has invested $53,000,000 in transmis- 
sion, distributing. and generatin systems, and the municipalities have 
Invested $17,000,000, or a to of over $70,000, 000. e anti te 
by 1921 we will have invested over $100,000,000 (the municipalities 
and the commission) in hydroelectric power systems in the Province 
of Ontario. We are distributing 310,000 horsepower. In 1921 we 
will have available 750,000 horsepower for the use of the people in the 
Province of Ontario. 

. . * 5 * * s 


The average price of power or cost of power delivered to 225 munici- 
polities in the Province of Ontario is under $18 a horsepower. Wo 

ve made reductions annually. We were obliged to make reductions 
because the ess surpius earnings of the municipalities were such 
that if we had continued the rates that were originally established, 
based on one-half the cost that they were buying or secu wer for 
previous to our coming into the field, we would have had such a large 
surpius that the whole debt of the municipality would have been wiped 
out in 10 or 15 years. 
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Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not know whether or not the Senator 
has stated the facts concerning the matter about which I am 
going to inquire. if so, I did not catch his statement. Does the 
report from which the Senator is reading state the investment 
in the Ontario Power Co. and what it makes per annum? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; it states it if I can turn to it. 

Nr. SHIELDS. Well, I do not wish to put the Senator to 
that trouble. 

Mr. BORAH. I will see that it is inserted in the Reconrp, if I 
ean turn to it; but this is a long hearing and I may not be able 
to find it at once. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have never read that report and never 
investigated that phase of the governmental ownership ques- 
tion, but I have understood that the annual profits which the 
Province of Ontario makes on the investment do not amount 
to what the taxes would amount to on the investment if it were 
in the hands of a private owner. Has the Senator noticed 
whether or not that is a fact? 

Mr. BORAH. I have never heard that question presented; 
but I will be glad to see whether cr not the report covers that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. As I remember, the Province of Ontario 
owns the Ontario Power Co., and not the Dominion Government 
of Canada. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand it is a matter controlled by the 
Province. i 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator has read that report and is 
familiar with the question. May I ask him whether the Do- 
minion Government has assumed or attempted to assume any 
jurisdiction over the water power of Ontario or obtained any 
revenue from it in any shape or manner? 

Mr. BORAH. TI do not think it has; but I might be in error 
as to that. My information is that the Dominion Government 
does not assume to collect any revenue; in other words, the 
principle that is found in this bill is not found in the practice 
of the Dominion Government. 

Mr. NELSON. If I may ask a further question, does the 
provincial government—that is, the Ontario government—col- 
lect any revenue for the utilization of these water powers? 

Mr. BORAH. I can not answer that question definitely. I 
am satisfied that the Dominion Government does not do so, and 
I am also of the opinion that the provincial government does 
not. s 
Reading further, Sir Adam Beck says: 

The average domestic and commercial rate in the 225 municipalities 
is 23 cents per kilowatt hour; $18 per horsepower is the average price 
that we charge the municipalitics for electricity delivered, stepped 


down, ready for distribution. 
$ * . * * . . 


The saving to the users of clectricity—that is, the rates in existence 
in 1912 and the rater in existence in 1916— for household pu 
alone was $2,380,000 per annum. That is the saving to the household- 
ers in the various municipalities. The total accumulated surplus to the 
credit of the municipalities and the commission In 1917 is over $6,000,- 
000. The surplus is all reinvested in the plants—none of the money 
can be taken out of the various systems. Take the city of London last 

ear, after paying interest and sinking fund and maintaining the plant, 
eeping it ull in first-class operating condition, up to original standard, 
had a surplus on an investment of $750,000 of $76,000 applicable to 
depreciation or renewal account. ‘The „iant value, because of the re- 
serves being reinvested in extensions and improvements in the plant, is 


$1,200,000. 

Bo you see they have the earning power of a million and a quarter— 
they have practically half a million dollars invested in the plant on 
which they do not pay any interest charges, only maintenance, opera- 
tion, and depreciation charges. The sink fund pays the bonds that 
are issued in 30 years, so that the plant in years will be free of debt 
in the city of London. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kmnx in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. That statement would indicate that they do 
not have to pay royalties to the provincial government. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought of that when I was reading it. That 
item is not included, so that I naturally think they do not pay it. 


A corporation or company would naturally have issued three-quarters 
of a million of common stock, and that common stock, if the surplus 
had been used to pay dividends, would have id 10 per cent on the 
common stock, on an equal amount of stock as the bonded debt amounted 
to. Money so invested in the plants amounts to $2.000,000. The sinking 
fund and depreciation reserve amounts to $4,500,000 in six years. Some 
of the munict ear or 
two. The ne 5 per 


ities, of course, have only been in operation a 
surplus is $1,500,000. That is after writing o 


The commission’s reserve and surplus is 

5 7 b he total reserve surplus of the municipalities and the 

commission is $7,670,000 on a total investment of some $70,000,000. 
= * > 0 * . 


cent for depreciation. 
1,600, 


We are able to sell power to the citizens of Windsor, which is only 
25.000 population; immediately opposite Detroit, where they have over 
half a million population, at 40 per cent lower rates than they are re- 
ceiving in the city of Detroit. And we are meeting all our obligations, 
In Toronto we are seung power at one-half the rates you have in the 
city of Buffalo, 20 miles from the Falls. Toronto is 84 miles from the 

s. 


Mr. President, this commission takes its power from practi- 
cally the same place that the people on this side of the Niagara 
River take power; and upon the Canadian side, under public 
ownership, they supply the power for $9 per horsepower, while 
upon the American side, under private ownership, it is supplied 
for $18 per horsepower. That comparison is found through this 
gentleman's testimony, where the facts and the figures are given, 
and there does not seem to be any room for controversy as to the 
contention which Sir Adam Beck makes. 

They have undertaken this public-ownership proposition on a 
very large scale. They are supplying power to 225 cities and 
municipalities. They are supplying it against the lease system, 
and they have in some instances driven them out of business or 
compelled the leaseholders to lower their rates to the point 
which had been established by public ownership. 

Sir Adam Beck gives instances where they have lowered their 
rates to the point established by public ownership, which was 
about half what it was under private ownership, and are stil 
doing business successfully under the leasing system. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The public-ownership system is not ex- 
clusive, as I understand, in Canada. They have private de- 
velopment and public development. 

Mr. BORAH. They have private development and public de- 
velopment; but this report of Sir Adam Beck shows that where 
the public ownership is in operation they are very rapidly taking 
control of the private ownership and supplanting the lease 
system. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But they are doing it very largely by 
reason of the economical competition between the public and the 
private systems, rather than by any arbitrary law? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. They have a right, under the law, 
to have either the leasing system or publie ownership. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I do not desire to interrupt the Senator 
or to embarrass him in any way, but I should like to call atten- 
tion, because it is pertinent to the main point he is now making, 
to the provisions of the House bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall be very glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Section 7 provides: 

That in issuing preliminary permits or licenses hereunder the com- 
mission shall give preference to applications therefor by States and 
municipalities, provided the plans for the same are deemed by the com- 
mission adap to conserve and utilize in the public interest the nayiga- 
tion and water resources of the region; and as between other applicants, 
the commission neo 2 give preference to the applicant the plans of which 
it finds and determines are best adapted to develop, conserve, and utilize 
in the public interest the navigation and water resources of the region. 

That whenever in the judgment of the commission the development of 
soy project should be undertaken by the United States itself, the com- 
mission shall not approve any application for such project 50 any citi- 


ration, State, or municipality, but shall cause to 


zen, association, co 
nations, surveys, reports, plans, and estimates of 


be made such 2 
cost of the project as it may deem necessary, and shall submit its fnd- 
in to Congress with such recommendations as it may deem appro- 
priate concerning the construction of such project by the United States. 

Mr. President, when the Shields bill was on its passage in the 
Senate, I offered an amendment authorizing the reservation 
of such power sites as might be deemed necessary for irrigation 
projects and for other public works, and that was voted down 
in the Senate. However, the principle contained in that amend- 
ment which the Senate rejected is provided for in the section 
of the House bill that I have just read, and I think in that re- 
spect the House bill is superior to the Senate bill, so that the 
question will come on this motion to refer the bill to a con- 
ference, so far as I am concerned, as to what will be the best 
means of preserving such features as that of the House bill. I 
assume that the House conferees will stand for their bill, and 
if the Senate conferees succeed in getting a different bill re- 
ported out of conference, then it will be within the jurisdiction 
of the Senate to reject the conference report. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Will the Senator allow me to call attention 
to one matter very briefly? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I yield, but I prefer not to get into a- 
discussion of the parliamentary situation in the midst of my 
remarks. 
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Mr. SHIELDS. I understand that the question to which the 
Senator from Washington addressed himself is really a little 
foreign to what the Senator from Idaho is discussing, and I do 
not want to continue that divergence; but, referring to the 
Shields bill, it does provide for the development of water power 
by municipalities, and gives them preference over other com- 
‘panies. It also provides, in certain instances, for Federal de- 
velopment, or, in other words, development by the Federal Gov- 
ernment when made for a governmental purpose. This bill of 
the House gives the United States the right, under this commis- 
sion, to go into the business of developing water power for com- 
mercial purposes without limit. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I indorse the suggestion of the 
Senator from Washington in reference to that particular clause 
in the bill. That is to say, it is a step in the right direction, 
If they would put in the word “shall,” instead of “may,” I 
should like it better. I do not want quite so much discretion ; 
but that is a matter of detail to consider later. 

Mr. President, I give a few more paragraphs from this illumi- 
nating report. 

In the hearing Mr. FERRIS said: 

How do the rates in Washington compare? 

Sir Anam Beck. Our rates are about a third of what they are in 
Washington $49 and $18—$49 per horsepower in Washington as 
against $18 per horsepower in Ontario. 

Mr. Ferris. How do the rates compare on lights? 

Sir Apam Beck. One-half the rates generated from Niagara Falls. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that same wer was manufactured in Ontario 
and exported to America and distributed from the American Power Co,? 

Sir Apam Beck. To Rochester. I don't know how far Rochester is 
from the Falls, but I should say 40 or 50 miles. London is 125 miles 
from the Falls. 

I read that for the comparison between the Washington rates 
and the rates in Canada. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
further yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. ; 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to know from the Senator 
whether Sir Adam Beck, in that report, calls attention to the 
fact that the Ontario company is supplying a great many Ameri- 
can industries on our side of the river with power? 

Mr. BORAH. I think he does. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is a fact. The Government withdrew 
it, though, on account of the necessity of using it during the war. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Does he also call attention to the fact that 
on account of our drastic laws here upon the subject of water- 
power development, millions of dollars of American capital 
has gone over there and made investments and located its plants 
in Ontario? 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; and that is one reason why I was 
so interested in this subject. I am coming to that in just a few 
moments. Where you have cheap power there is no invitation 
to which industry will respond so quickly; and the very fact 
that Ontario has developed a system of power there under which 
it is furnished for about one-half what it is being sold for on 
the American side is an inducement to American industries to 
leave their sites in America, go into Canada, and build their in- 
dustries there. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is now in Canada one plant of $10,- 
000,000 which left Alabama and went into Ontario on account 
of the restrictive law of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. That must inevitably be true. A business 
institution which has to pay for its heat and its light and its 
power upon the American side twice what it has to pay upon 
the Canadian side will naturally go to the other side, because 
the fuel proposition and the heat and power proposition are tre- 
mendous items in the question of production. 

Sir Adam Beck gives instances of that which I have not 
marked to read,-but perhaps I will insert them in the Recor. 


Mr. HaMILton. Will you describe the 3 conditions, say, 
in Quebec, in contradistinction to the condition in Ontario? 

r ADAM Beck. Well. take the cities of Ottawa and Hull, that are 
adjacent to each other on the boundary of the two Provinces, Before 
hydro came there the citizens of Ottawa were paying for ee gener- 
ated within the city limits on the Ottawa River 15 cents a kilowatt. We 
bought power from the Ottawa & Hull Power Co.—20,000 horsepower 
delive’ in the city of Ottawa. Ottawa bought out a distributing sys- 
tem—there were two, and the larger had bankrupted the smaller—the 
city bought it, and the rates were reduced from 15 cents a kilowatt to 2 
cents by the City of Ottawa Hydro-Electrie Commission, and the com- 
pany was obliged to reduce its rates accordingly. 

Mr. HAMILTON. T. have no such governmental arrangement in 
Quebec as you have in Ontario? ‘ 

Sir AnaM BECK. Only private corporations are operating in Quebec, 
Ron inne prices are very much higher than the prices in the Province 
of Ontario. 

- Mr. HAMILTON. One reason why you are able to accomplish these re- 
822 results in Ontario is because of your nearness to Niagara, is 
not? 
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Sir Abau Beck. No; our customers, the municipalities, are very far 
distant from Niagara. 

Mr. HAMILTON, I say, you in Ontario. 

Sir Apam BECK. As I said, Niagara power only was available when we 
began, and we were fearful that it only would be available in this dis- 
trict [indicating on map]. We now are 250 miles from Nea Falls, 
selling power in the city of Windsor in competition with the ison Co., 
and we have cut the rates in two. 

Mr. HAMILTON. That is 250 miles from Niagara Falls. 

Sir Apam BECK. Yes. é 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I do, 

Mr. POMERENE. Sir Adam Beck uses the expression, “ We 
have cut the rates.” Who does he mean? 

Mr. BORAH. He is the head of the Public Ownership Com- 
mission. [Reading:] 

The CHAIRMAN. Then I want to know what is the difference in the 
cost of the use of electric power generated at Niagara Falls and sold on 
the American side, compared with that generated at Niagara Falls and 
sold on the Ontario side. \ 

Sir Apam Beck. Well, all the information we can get is that the 
wholesale price of power on the American side of the river is $18 and 
the wholesale price on the Canadian side of the river is $9. That is 
the 100,000 horsepower we bought from the Ontario Power Co. 

The CHAIRMAN. The power generated at Niagara Falls on the Ameri- 


can does not cost any more to generate than it does on the Canadian 


side? 

Sir Apam Beck. I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN. On your side, your commission is an association of 
municipalities, cities, towns, and townships? 

Sir- Apam BECK. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the object and purpose of it is to generate elec- 
ae power and supply it to consumers at the cost of production and 
lelivery. 
Sir Laas Beck. At cost at the point of development plus the cost of 
delivering it. 


I shall not detain the Senate by reading further. I have de- 
sired only to direct your attention to this experiment—an experi- 
ment which has been so successful as to cause large industries 
tc expatriate themselves in order to get cheaper power. 

Now, Mr. President, I have shown at some length—and I 
might have gone farther with other examples—the difference in 
the service and in the charge under public ownership and under 
private ownership. I have said that in theory public ownership 
is undoubtedly the better policy. I believe it has also proved to 
be so in a marked degree in practice. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the Senator goes 
into that, I am sorry to interrupt, but I am really interested in 
this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly; I am very glad to be interrupted by 
the able Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. A moment ago the Senator called atten- 
tion to the difference in the price of electric power and light in 
Canada and in this country. He has also spoken of a commis- 
sion which seemed to regulate the price. Was this light and 
power furnished by publicly owned power plants or by privately 
owned power plants under the regulation of the commission? 

Mr. BORAH. No; it is called a commission; but it is the gov- 
ernmental agency or authority created by law whose business 
it is to own and control and operate and sell this power. They 
call it the Hydro-Electric Commission. That is the name by 
which it is created. 

Mr. President, we are now about to pass a bill based upon the 
leasing system. If we are correct in these figures which. have 
been presented as to the difference in charge to the consumer 
under public ownership and under private ownership, we can 
see at once the extra charge or tax which we are about to put 
on the communities under this bill. We can see at a glance the 
tremendous charge which we are laying upon the publie, which, 
if these figures be correct, could be saved tc the public under 
public ownership. We are about to build a system based upon 
a lease which may extend for 50 years. Let some one who is 
interested in figures and calculations take the amount of power 
which will probably be developed in this country, if it is de- 
veloped at all, under the leasing system, for the next 25 or 30 
years, and compute the income or the prco<t which will be 
derived by the private owners, when you compare what they 
will receive with what would be paid under public ownership. 
Tt is N and if it can be saved are we not prepared 
to do so > 

Mr. President, in the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent we have a very large amount of undeveloped 
power. Idaho has some 5,067,000 horsepower. We have enough 
power in that State to light and heat every home and to operate 


‘the industries which will be found in that. State for the next 
1100 years., If under private ownership or the leasing system 
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you are going to charge twice what the power and light can 
be supplied for under public ownership, then it becomes a stu- 
pendous question to those new and undeveloped States. If, 
under public ownership, we can demonstrate—as they have 
demonstrated in Canada—that you can supply the power for 
one-half what it can be supplied for under the leasing system 
or the private system, it is an invitation to people to come into 
those States and develop the industries of the States and to 
develop their natural resources and build up our Common- 
wealths. 

Our new States, far from the centers of population and of 
manufacture, have unlimited water power. Idaho, as I have 
stated, has 5,067,000 horsepower; Montana, 4,031,000; Oregon, 
6.613.000; Washington, 8.447.000. What a world of wealth and 
what immeasurable possibilities are foreshadowed in these fig- 
ures. It is the richest heritage that nature’s God ever dedi- 
cated to a people. It will continue to serve those States and 
communities so long as the snows fall in the mountains and the 
waters flow to the sea. I feel, therefore, I can render no greater 
service to the people of my State or to that great northwestern 
empire, rich, marvelously rich in natural resources, than to 
help to keep this heritage wholly and exclusively for the people 
as a whole. I can do no greater service, it seems to me, than to 
help to free it from speculation and from private manipulation 
und gain. If we under public ownership can sell power for half 
what it costs under private ownership nothing is more calculated 
to bring people to settle our lands, to build homes and schools 
and manufactories, enrich our communities, and enlarge our pay 
rolls. We are naturally anxious to build up our new States. 
To do so we must use our natural resources in a way which will 
best enable us to compete with those more favorably situated 
with reference to large centers of population and industry. 
Cheap power will do much in this line. It will help to do for 
us what it has helped to do for Canada; that is, it will bring 
investment and business. and enterprise. I repeat, there is no 
domestic question of such vital and lasting concern to us. 

As this is principally undeveloped power with which we are 
dealing. because it is the undeveloped power in our States that 
is the big item, it is important at this particular time to deter- 
mine whether we are going to the policy of public ownership 
or whether we are going to confine ourselves to development un- 
der the private system. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I assume the Senator is familiar, in a gen- 
eral way, with the bill now under discussion? 

Mr. PORAH. Yes; in a general way. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator whether 
he thinks it is so drawn as to justify the belief that it will 
create, or tend to create, much competition with going concerns 
engaged in the manufacture, generation, and sale of electric 
current? 

Mr. BORAH. That is a very important feature of this bill. 
In my humble opinion, the bill will not bring into existence 
independent power companies. 

Mr. THOMAS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Is it not a fact that the House bill as drawn 
discriminates against companies hereafter to be developed in 
favor of those by which development has already been made? 

Mr. BORAH., I am not prepared to state whether it does 
or not. But this is true: Under this leasing system the people 
who now own the developed power of the country will secure 
the leases. There will be no independent operators who come 
into the field against the five great groups which now practically 
control the water power of the United States. It does not make 
any difference to me whether there is a discrimination or not; 
that discrimination already exists in the economic and financial 
position which will surround the development of this power. 
Will any independent go into the field to compete under a lease 
with the tremendous organizations which already have the basis 
of their financial and their economic strength in their present 
ownership? So this bill, in the first place, will not eliminate 
private gain. That will still have to be there. The bill, in addi- 
tion to that, provides for a Federal tax, which the consumer 
will ultimately have to pay. ‘ 

Mr. THOMAS. The House bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 


Mr. POMERENE. Does it not also provide that the rates 
muy be rerulated either by the State or through a commission? 
Mr. BORAH Precisely ; but the Senator, I am sure, will agree 
with me that in regulating rates and in fixing rates one of the 
items which will be included to be charged to the consumer is 
the price which the company has to pay to the Federal Govern- 
ment. In other words, the ultimate consumer will pay what- 


ever tax we lay on. It will finally be passed over to the man 
who uses the light or uses it for fuel. 

So, Mr. President, under the leasing system we do not elimi- 
nate private gain. We add an additional tax that is an addi- 
tional burden upon the consumer, and in addition to that we 
do not change the parties who will supply the power from those 
who are now supplying the power, to wit, the great corpora- 
son which are now in control of the water power of the United 

tates. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. If you will look at the record 
of leases now, you will find, in my opinion, that the Government 
is dealing with the five great groups. There is no one else for 
the Government to deal with and never will be. There will be 
no. independent companies. I yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I desire to get the Senator's position in re- 
gard to governmental ownership, as to the source of it. Is he 
advocating the control or ownership of all water power developed 
by the Federal Government cr by the States in which the waters 
are to be found through their several agencies? 

Mr. BORAH. By the States in which the waters are to be 
found, except in an instance where, as I said a moment ago, by 
reason of the fact that they are serving across State lines it 
might be necessary for the National Government to take control. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Where the interstate clause intervenes. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but as to intrastate business by all menns 
by the development of local organizations, municipalities, and 
State subdivisions. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator and I do not disagree abcut 
that; if it is Government ownership there is no question about 
it; but does the Senator mean to use the term “lease” as ap- 
plicable to the navigable rivers in States where there are no pub- 
lic lands, or does he mean to use that term in regard to the 
leasing of public lands for sites and transmission lines? I ap- 
prehend that the Government under the view the Senator enter- 
tains and that I entertain about the ownership of the waters of 
navigable streams outside of the public-land States has nothing 
to lease. 

Mr. BORAH. 
proposition. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is what I thought, and that the Senator 
did not intend to use the word “lease” as applying to nonnavi- 
gable streams. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator, however, is aware of the fact that 
there are those who contend that the Government has something 
7 * and they seem to have had considerable to do about this 

III. 

Mr. SHIELDS. In the House, but not in the Senate, as shown 
by the votes that have been taken here on the subject. 

Mr. BORAH. We do not disagree as to the legal proposition; 
we do not think they have anything to lease; but in its practical 
working I fear they will have something to lease. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will say to the Senator there could not be 
a broader assumption of Federal ownership and Federal control 
than is contained in the House bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Senator from Tennessee think 
that many of these difficulties would be obviated if we would 
shape this bill a little more directly on the question of public 
ownership? 

Mr. SHIELDS. That the States will assume these burdens or 
this municipal power to develop the water power within their 
boundaries for the benefit of the public is a question for the 
several States, and we can not here in Congress authorize it 
because we have not the authority, in my opinion. 

Mr. BORAH. No; but we can frame a bill which will make 
it possible for the States to do precisely this thing which I am 
discussing. and I think we ought to do that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think we ought to do that. 

Mr. BORAH. I am pleased to have the Senator say that. 

Mr. SHIELDS, The Senator and I do not differ about that, 
because I believe in the States having the property and political 
control of the waters of the streams within the States. The 
Federal Government has no control over them except under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. There is another thing, Mr. President, that those 
of us who have had experience can not forget nor lightly pass by. 
Under a leasing system the ultimate authority with which we have 
to deal is in Washington, from three to four thousand miles dis- 
tant. Everybody must trek his way to Washington to get leases 
or secure modification or to obtain final determination of all im- 
portant matters. That of itself produces an intolerable situa- 
tion. It is not only a great and ever-enlarging inconvenience, 
but it is a still greater financial burden. I recall one matter 


The Senator agrees with my view upon that 
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alone relating to the adjustment of a single contract touching 
our irrigation matters which brought two separate committees 
with their attorneys to Washington three separate times at 
almost ruinous expense. Government with reference to local or 
domestic affairs situated three to four thousand miles from the 
people governed is oppression of the most unendurable kind. 
Under your leasing system you have all the vices and none of the 
virtues of public ownership. You still have the question of 
private gain. You have the Federal tax, you have the expense 
of administering it at so great a distance, all of which is finally 
lodged upon the people and they must pay for all these things— 
the business man, the farmer, the laborer, manufacturer— 
in increased charges. Under such a system this great natural 
wealth would become a source of discouragement to the people 
generally and a source of wealth to the few. 

Mr. President, it has not been my purpose and I do not intend 
at this time to enter upon a discussion of the details of the bill 
or to suggest amendments which I think ought to be offered. 


I conclude by saying that I hope when the bill comes out of con- 


ference or when it finally receives the signature of the President 
it will be so framed as to offer every encouragement and in- 
ducement to the policy of public ownership. I do not hope, as 
I said in the beginning, to see a bill framed at this time wholly 
in conformity with that principle. But let me indulge in a little 
prophecy to my Democratic friends. Before two years the 
policy of this administration will be in favor of the public 
ownership and development of water power. I say that for 
the reason that the economic and financial condition will in- 
evitably lead to that conclusion. This water power must be 
developed. It is a supreme necessity. It is a saving of 
coal; it never wears out; it is as good a thousand years 
from now as it is now, and in my humble judgment, when 
this leasing system begins to operate and it is determined be- 
yond all question that the independents can not get into the 
field, that it is simply doing business with those who are now in 
control, this administration will go unhesitatingly to the de- 
‘yelopment of it through those instrumentalities by means of 
which independents can be put into the field, and those inde- 
pendents will be municipalities and subdivisions of the State and 
the National Government. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator, of course, expresses his 
preference for State ownership or municipal ownership, as I 
understand it. There has been a good deal of question as to 
whether or not in the water-power sites privately owned the 
terms would be sufficiently encouraging to get the necessary 
private capital. That is one question that has been raised. As- 
sume for the sake of the argument that the Federal Government 
was to transfer its title to the water-power sites to the State 
or the municipality. Is it the Senator's opinion that the local au- 
thority would immediately take up these powers and finance 
them and develop them? 

Mr. BORAH. I think so. 

| Mr. POMBRENE. Immediately? 

| Mr, BORAH. When you say immediately 
Nr. POMERENE. In the near future, I mean. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the development at this time, by rea- 
son of war conditions, will be slow, and that is one reason which 
is going to put the Government into the business, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. There is a very famous water power in the 
* Senator’s State, the Cabinet Gorge water power. What munici- 
pality of the State would be likely to make the necessary in- 
vestment for the development of that water power? 

Mr. BORAH. What power did the Senator mention? 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The Cabinet Gorge. I suppose it represents an 
investment of $10,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator what independent cor- 
poration would develop that power? Does the Senator think 
that, in competition with the five corporations which now prac- 
tically control the water power of the United States, anybody 
is going in there as an independent proposition and in competi- 
tion with them, they having their power plants all around it, 
to develop.that water power under the leasing system? 

Mr. WALSH. I asked the Senator the question simply be- 
cause there is no doubt in the world about the advisability of 
having these water powers owned and controlled, developed, and 
operated by the municipalities or by the States, if that is a 
practical proposition. I will say to the Senator with reference 
to Cabinet Gorge that a permit was issued by the Department 
of the Interior to some gentlemen for the development of the 
Cabinet Gorge power, but under the restrictions of the existing 
law they were unable to finance it. They feel entirely satisfied 
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that they will be able to finance and develop the power under 
some appropriate legislation. So, I answer the Senator, Cab- 
inet Gorge would be speedily developed by private enterprise 
with proper legislation. ` : 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator know who the parties were 
financially backing the proposed development for which the per- 
mit was issued? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. With what one of these other companies were 
they associated? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know. I am not debating that ques- 
tion at all nor am I concerned in it now. I fully agree with 
the Senator from Idaho that if we can get the development 
through municipal initiative it would be a most excellent thing, 
but the Senator from Idaho knows that the great industrial 
plants in his State are now being supplied by the power gen- 
erated in my State, carried across the line, while they have limit- 
less undeveloped power in the State of Idaho. I said “ limit- 
less.“ My recollection is that it is about 1,000,000 horsepower. 
Cabinet Gorge I speak of is only one site. There may be, but I 
can not think of any municipality in the State of Idaho that will 
go into the development of the Cabinet Gorge water-power site 
as a business enterprise. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not going into it as a business enterprise. 
It is going into it for the public service. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, certainly; it is to develop power and sell 
it or deliver it upon some terms to industrial enterprises such 
as are in the Senator’s State. The great mines in the Coeur 
d’Alene region are operated to-day by power developed in Mon- 
tana simply because there has been no opportunity to develop 
the power sites in the Senator’s own State. If the city of Coeur 
d'Alene or the city of Waha would only say, We would like to 
have the Cabinet Gorge power site to develop and supply our 
municipal wants and also to supply the mines in the Coeur 
d'Alene region,” I would say that would be delightful. But I 
inquire of the Senator whether he looks forward within the 
next 10 years, we will say, to the city of Waha entering into 
the enterprise and expending $10,000,000 for the development of 
the Cabinet Gorge power site for the purpose of utilizing it for 
the operation of the mines in his State, or must we look to 
private capital for the development of the enterprise? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has selected one particular power 
proposition around which he organizes his agument. I do not 
know how much it would take to develop that particular power, 
but I will say to the Senator that this same proposition which 
he is now presenting was presented as an argument against 
the great enterprise in the Province of Ontario, in Canada. It 
was insisted that they could not finance these publicly developed 
powers, that the leasing system was the only method by which 
they could secure money to develop the power. It developed 
that they could finance it, and they did finance it, and they have 
taken over a number of leases which were owned by private 
parties by reason of the fact that they were enabled to reduce 
the charge to the citizens. 

The Province of Ontario has financed to the sum not of ten 
million but seventy million, and will soon have invested $100,- 
000,000. If we prepare and arrange to adopt the policy of 
public ownership the finances will be forthcoming. 

Of course, looking into the future we may speculate that they 
will or they will not; but I would prefer to go a little slowly, Mr. 
President, and have the power developed to the advantage of the 
entire community rather than to have it developed by private 
enterprise and lay the burden upon the community of paying 
twice the amount under private enterprise that they would pay 
under public ownership. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. If we take the capacity of 
power of Cabinet Gorge and develop it to its full extent and then 
place the price which will be charged by private ownership along- 
side of the price which will be charged by public ownership, if 
these facts and figures are to be carried on as they have been 
in the past in other places, you will see at once what an advan- 
tage it is for the public to take hold of it; and it being a great 
advantage, and interesting the whole community and every citi- 
zen being interested in it, why will they not take it over? I yield 
to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no doubt in the world about the advis- 
ability of a municipality owning its own power supply, but when 
it comes to developing a power such as is capable of furnishing 
power away beyond its own needs which it is to sell for industrial 
purposes it presents quite a different proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. That is precisely what they are doing in Canada. 

Mr. WALSH, It is precisely what they are doing in the city 
of Los Angeles and it is working out quite satisfactorily there. 
The city of Los Angeles 15 years ago, before this matter became 
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agitated, got a spec¥il grant from Congress, and under that they 
have developed great power sites and they are supplying power 
not only for municipal purposes but they are selling power for 
industrial purposes. They are selling power, for instance, to the 
great shipyards operating in San Pedro. It works out very well 
there. There are many places in which it will work out well. 
The bill before us authorizes the municipalities to acquire rights 
under the bill and it also gives them a preference above anybody 
else. : 
Mr. BORAH. That is, it gives them a preference provideđ 
somebody determines that they shall have it. 

Mr. WALSH. By no means, 

Mr. BORAH. It does not make it Imperative. It leaves it to 
the discretion of the officials. To that I object. 

Mr. WALSH. Ifa private party and a municipality both are 
asking for a permit, the permit must be given to the munici- 
pality under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that mandatory? 

Mr. WALSH. It is mandatory, as I understand from a read- 
ing of the bill. But if it is not I will agree with the Senator 
that it shall be made so. 

Mr. BORAH. That is precisely what I want. I expect 
nothing more at this time. I do not expect at this time to have 
a bill which will contain nothing but provisions with reference 
to public ownership, but I do want a bill when the public owner- 
ship question is presented which shall compel those executing 
the measure to give them the preference, and that is all I hope 
for. When the people of a community decide they want public 
ownership I want that to be final. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator and I are at one on that point. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Both these bills do give the municipality the 
preference. I have forgotten the exact language of the Senate 
bill, but the House bill leaves it in the discretion of this com- 
mission—— 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I understood. 

Mr. SHIELDS. To say whether or not it is best for the de- 

velopment of all the water-power resources of that region. 

Mr. BORAH. You see that is the absurdity of the 8 
tion, leaving it to the discretion of a commission after the 
community has decided. 

Mr. SHIELDS. So it is not mandatory in that respect. 

Mr, BORAH. A community, city, municipality, or subdivision 
of the State through the judgment of the entire community de- 
termines that it wants public ownership, and then under this 
measure we override that by leaving it to the discretion of some 
one who may not be in favor of that proposition at all. It was 
that objection which I had in mind when I answered the Sen- 
ator from Montana. I do not expect, of course, as I said, any- 
thing more when the question shall be presented than that it 
shall be determined on the judgment of those who are to de- 
velop the power and not upon the commission which is execut- 
ing the measure. 

Mr, POMERENE. May I ask the Senator a legal question? 
In the Senator’s own State and other States especially inter- 
ested in the subject of water power the States have conferred 
upon municipalities the power to develop the power? 

Mr. BORAH. That is now being arranged for. In other 
words, the first move has been made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I am chiefly concerned at this 
stage of the bill with the parliamentary situation. - I have not 
achieved a very creditable record in this body as regards even 
my adherence to or respect for the rules of the Senate. I have 
discovered that one can get along about as well who knows 
nothing about them as those who are expert in their definition 
and construction, and inasmuch as I never perform what seems 
to be an unnecessary task I have not given much of my time to 
the consideration of the Senate rules. 

There are, however, some general principles governing the 
procedure of parliamentary bodies found in all works upon the 
subject. We operate under Jefferson's Manual, and, if I cor- 
rectly apprehend its recitals concerning the right to amend the 
House amendment, this bill is subject to such procedure. If, 
however, it is to be sent to a committee of conference, amend- 
ments can not be offered or considered, and some amendments 
should be made to the bill, or attempted to be made to it, if we 
are to embody in its provisions certain features that have been 
contended for upon this floor and which now must be considered 
in connection with the measure. 

The bill comes here practically as a substitute for the Senate 
bill or the Shields bill, as it is commonly called. It goes much 
further than the Shields bill and covers a situation which 
that bill purposely avoided. It is all comprehensive in that 
it includes both navigable and nonnavigable streams of the 
aden SSE Gee oct hing nak ot ng ce snl phd. 

me, 


The chairman of the Committee on Commerce this morning 
referred to the pendency here some time ago of the Myers bill, 
which was confined in its operation and by its terms to the 
waters of the public domain. Those of us representing that 
great region of the United States were for the most part dissatis- 
fied with its terms and registered our opposition to it. I was 
one of the Senators occupying that attitude of opposition. The 
bill did not pass, and I think I am entirely within bounds when 
I say it never would pass in its then-existing form. The reasons 
for that statement are perhaps at present unimportant. The 
fact is, however, that the House by adopting a substitute for the 
Shields bill has put up to this body the question whether we 
will accept the terms of the Myers bill by the House action or 
whether we will consider its merits and then determine as all 
bills are determined. 

I for one, Mr. President, am not willing that a power bill 
so comprehensive as to affect the people and the domain of my 
State and those of the surrounding States shall be enacted into 
law in that manner. I am not prepared to accept any measure 
for the disposition of the power sites and the power possibilities 
of the great Rocky Mountain region until all features of the meas- 
ure are thoroughly discussed and their consequences realized. 

Mr. President, I share very largely the view of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Borax], doubtless for other reasons in some 
degree, but because I am unable to escape the conviction that, 
legislate as we will, electric-power generation and distribution 
are a natural monopoly. 

Hence we may provide terms of the most stringent character 
both as to the disposition and as to the leasing of these proper- 
ties, sufficiently explicit to satisfy their framers, with the be- 
lief that monopoly has been safeguarded, when, in actual prac- 
tice, the natural laws of commerce and of industry assert them- 
selyes and monopoly will resuit. 

Some time ago, Mr. President, this body published, at an ex- 
pense of over $90,000, a report from the Department of Com- 
merce showing the existence of a monopoly in electric power. 
I then regarded it—and have not changed my opinion—as a 
sheer waste of money, for the report established nothing new 
and only elaborated the well-known facts. The monopoly ex- 
isted; everybody that knew anything about this subject at all 
was aware of the fact. I venture the assertion that not a single 
Member of this body has read that report since its publication, 
and I know that I am safe in saying that nobody outside of the 
Chamber ever read it, while most of the country has forgotten 
it entirely. 

It is very laudable to legislate against the creation or ex- 
istence of monopoly. Monopolistic dangers are well known 
and they find advocacy nowhere, but they exist and they will 
continue to exist, and doubtless to increase 'in their magnitude 
and possibly in their oppressive features so long as economie 
conditions in their evolution shall continue without direct gov- 
ernmental interference, and the only governmental interference 
which will be effective is that which substitutes the Government 
itself for the private control of the thing which is monopolized, 

I confess, Mr. President, that such has not always been my 
opinion. At one time I entertained the notion that monopolies 
were the result of intrigue and oppression, that they were based 
upon artificial conditions almost entirely, and that a good, 
healthy, public sentiment, crystallized in appropriate legislation, 
would put an end to them. We have tried the experiments and 
thus far our efforts have been ineffectual. We have destroyed 
one or two of them, of which the Standard Oil Co. is perhaps 
the most conspicuous instance, and yet, in effect, the thing 
which we destroyed needed not even a resurrection in order to 
reappear in more vigorous form than ever. The shot fired by 
Congress and afterwards by the Supreme Court simply glanced 
from the sides of that ironclad monopoly, staggered it for a 
short time; it then gathered itself together, renewed its strength 
by coming in touch with the earth, and has been since more 

rful than it ever was. 

I said, Mr. President, that I was not at this time disposed to 
discuss the merits of the bill. Perhaps it would be well, there- 
fore, to make no further reference to it or to its contents in even 
a general way. The parliamentary situation is practically this: 
The bill was sent to this body from the other House a few days 
ago, and day before yesterday, in the morning, I offered an 
amendment, which was printed and ordered to lie upon the 
table. The chairman of the Commerce Committee IMr. 
FtetcHer] made a motion this morning, which is now pending, 
to refuse concurrence in the House amendment and to send the 
bill to a conference committee. I do not think a bill of this 
character should go to a conference committee unless the Senate 
is prepared to fully concur in the House amendments. If that 
be true, then it should follow that no bill in that condition should 
go to a committee of conference upon the view that the com- 
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mittee representing the Senate will insist upon the incorpora- 
tion of its views in the bill which is the subject of conference. 

In the first place, the members of the committee, however well 
disposed, may not be entirely familiar with all of the objections 
to the measure as it comes from the other House, or, if familiar 
with them, may go upon the theory that the view is not a ma- 
jority one, and therefore should be made subordinate: to the 
importance of coming to some agreement. It is bad practice, and 
particularly in à bill like this. I am thoroughly of the opinion 
expressed by the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] that 
this bill should receive consideration by a special committee, 
to whom it should be referred, and who: will, of course, if ap- 
pointed; consider the bill and report it back to the Senate: 

The reasons which compel my assent to the Senator’s sug- 
gestion are very few. First, the House bill is the product of a 
special committee: The Committee on the Public Lands and the 
Committee on Commerce of the other House during the years 
that the subject has been an active one in congressional pro- 
ceedings have doubtless encountered the same objections;: the 
same obstacles; and the same difficulties: in their attempt: to 
prepare a report upon the bill or to agree upon the Shields: bill 
that we have encountered in our discussion and consideration 
of it here; Hence it must have become evident that the only 
way in which a bill that would command the assent of a ma- 
jority of the House could be secured was through the-appoint- 
ment and agency of a special committee: That committee was 
appointed, and it took up tlie subject. It was composed of able 
and experienced legislators having general familiarity with the 
subject and who were very anxious to secure a: measure which 
would command the assent of the Senate. 

I do not, Mr. President, desire in the slightest degree to 
violate the rule which forbids too active and direct comment 
upon the proceedings of the other House, but I think I may 
refer to the fact, since it has appeared in the public prints, that 
æ very serious difference arose between certain members of the 
committee of the House and three Cabinet officers—the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Agriculture; and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior—regarding the terms under which the Gov- 
enment would be authorized to recapture-the leased premises if, 
in its discretion, at the end of any given leasing period it desired 
to do so. The New York newspapers announced at the time that 
a proposed amendment agreed upon and offered by these dis- 
tinguished representatives of the executive department con- 
tained a hidden danger which, if enacted into legislation, would 
result in serious injury to the Government, the discovery of this 
condition having been made by a member of the committee. 
There was a vigorous contest in the other House over that pro- 
vision, and it was adopted by a considerable majority. after very 
bitter and sometimes acrimonious: opposition. If there be such 
a situation, if there be a possibility of danger to the Govern- 
ment—a probability of danger to the Government—resulting 
from the active operation of this amendment, then it is: more 
emphatically our duty to consider it from every viewpoint, and, 
if necessary, to hear these gentlemen regarding it. 

Of course; that can be done by the committee of conference. 
It should be done by a committee making a report back to the 
Senate, because in that way only ean full discussion be siete 
and a satisfactory conclusion. reached: 

Another reason, Mr. President, which I have already re- 
ferred to, concerns the character of the House: bill. That bill 
embodies the whole subject of improved water power in the 
United States—navigable streams’ and unnavigable streams, 
streams the borders of which are in private ownership, and 
streams entirely or in part in the public domain—and which, 
therefore, are embraced in: lands belonging to the Government. 
Obviously the question of water power in connection with navi- 
gable streams legitimately belongs either to the Committee on 
Commerce or to the Committee on Interstate Commerce; or 
both. Quite as naturally that part of the subject relating to 
the public domain belongs to the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands, whose members have the right, and whose duty it is, to 
5 that subject and to report their views upon it to the 

enate. 

If this bill goes to the Committee on Commerce or to the 
Committee on Interstate: Commerce,. jurisdiction’ over matters 
involving the public lands must be entertained by them: If, on 
the other hand, it goes to the Committee on Public Lands, juris- 
diction of the question of water power on navigable stréams 
must necessarily be assumed by them. The composite character 
of the bill, therefore, requires its treatment just as it was 


treated in the House, its reference, Mr. President, to a com- 
mittee specially appointed for its consideration, whose con- 
stituents shall be elected from the membership of these three 
committees.. If then we fail to secure a unanimity of agree- 


ment, we shall at least have the consolation of knowing that we 
have done the best that we could under the circumstances. 

But, Mr. President, there is another reason, I think, for this 
course. The Senator from Iowa has announced that he de- 
sires to submit some amendments to the bill. I have already 
submitted one, and that amendment, in my judgment, concerns a 
subject as vitally important to the needs and the welfare of tha 
United States to-day as does the subject of water power and 
water-power control. I refer to the needed development of 
those portions of the public lands that are supposed to contain 
petroleum, whose development has been consistently and con- 
stantly restricted and interfered with ever since the 26th day of 
September, 1909, in consequence of which, and solely in con- 
sequence of which, we are face to face with a serious famine 
in petroleum and its derivatives: 

The policy of the Government of the United States from the 
hour that the Constitution was. ratified has been the develop- 
ment of the public domain by individual initiative, and that 
policy has been the basis of the tremendous development aml 
growth of the Nation. 

The hope of ultimate reward has been the stimulant which 
has ever driven the pioneer westward and justified his risking 
his life to the dangers of the wilderness and. of the desert. 
Every gold mine in the United States west of the Mississippi 
River, every silver mine, every lead mine, every copper mine; 
every zinc mine, every deposit of cinnibar, and all of the oil 
found upon the public domain: have been discovered through. and 
because of the incentive given by an encouraging Government 
to its citizens. Interference with that policy of development; 
injurious in many directions, has been especially so with regard 
to the discovery and the securing of oil needed in the industries 
of the country, the demand for which, constantly expanding 
even in times of peace, has occasionally threatened the supply. 

We are dependent, Mr. President, for oil supplies for the needs 
of our Army and those of our allies upon the oil wells of Mexico, 
and Mexico has never exhibited a more unfriendly attitude 
toward the United States than she has during the past six 
months. Her rulers have placed every possible obstacle short 
of hostile act in.the way of obtaining and enjoying this oil sup- 
ply, have imposed financial burdens in the way of taxation and 
export dues that are almost prohibitive, and have frequently 
interfered with the execution of contracts then in existence, 
thus imperiling not. only our present peaceful relations with 
that Republic, but seriously embarrassing our military opera- 
tions at the front. Our dependence upon Mexico for the differ- 
ence between what our oil wells supply and what we need can 
be laid directly at the door of national administrations, Republi- 
can and Democratic. As long as we can secure oil from Tam- 
pico and the adjoining fields, as long as the wells there hold out, 
the shortage will not perhaps be fatally serious. How long 
that will be none of us can tell, since the political problems: con- 
stantly presenting themselves between Mexico and the United 
States may become more formidable than any question of 
physical exhaustion. 

A Member of this body a few days ago requested some in- 
formation. regarding the Nation’s supply of gasoline, and the 
answer returned by the Fuel Commissioner was startling in that 
it disclosed a situation full of danger, and requiring in all prob- 
ability the application of the most drastic remedies if we are 
to continue to serve our soldiers across the sea with what they 
must have in their daily campaigns and in the work of securing 
victory for our arms. A request, virtually amounting to an 
order, to suspend the use of gasoline upon Sundays was at once 
made, and it has been very satisfactorily heeded by the great 
majority of the people affected or sought to be affected by it. 
That is genuine patriotism; but, Mr. President, the saving in 
that one instance and in that one direction, while considerable 
considered by itself, is relatively small, and the demand is con- 
stantly increasing. 

This body sought to meet that difficulty last winter. The 
Committee on Mines reported a bill, far too drastic in my 
judgment, far too illiberal toward the prospector and the 
owner of existing locations, but which was thouglit to be the 
best bill that could possibly be secured at the time. I do not 
remember when it passed the Senate, except, if my memory 
serves me correctly, it was some time late in January or early 
in February. It went to the House, where copious hearings 
were had upon the measure. The House amended the bill very 
materially, passed it, and sent it back to the Senate. That. E 
think, was in May. Since then it has been in conference, the 
members of the conference committee having been unable to 
agree. Notwithstanding the fact that it concerns one of the 
most vital and necessary subjects at this time that can be well 
imagined, far more vital than water power at this time, far 
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more essential to the needs of the Government, no satisfactory 


conclusion has been reached. I do not criticize a single mem- 
ber of that committee; I have no doubt each was acting ac- 
cording to his convictions of public duty; but that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, does not rob the situation of its very serious aspect. 

I have offered an amendment to this bill consisting of the 
bill which was passed by the Senate, either in January or in 
February, and which forms the basis of the conference com- 
mittee to which I have referred, because I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the only way in which this Congress can secure ac- 
tion upon this all-important measure is to attach it to a meas- 
ure like this, and insist that both shall go together or neither 
shall go at all. 

Mr. President, I may be mistaken in my conceptions of duty 
regarding the situation. I have not the slightest desire to lay 
` single obstacle in the way of the power bill, if it is as vital 
to the interests of the country as its exponents declare, and I 
think they should not lay a solitary obstacle in the way of this 
amendment, and for the same reasons, If the bill can be re- 
ported out of the committee, we can consider it; but until that 
bill is reported out of the committee everything is held in sus- 
pension, and in the meantime the Government, acting os- 
tensibly through the Secretary of the Interior, has issued an 
order impounding the proceeds derived from the sale of oil 
produced from locations made in conformity with the laws of 
the United States, developed by citizens of the United States, 
and belonging to them as fully and completely, subject only to 
the fact that the title remains in the Government, as any other 
property to which they lay claim. 

Mr. President, it is a serious thing, in my judgment, for a 
great Government like this, by its legislation, to encourage its 
citizens to proceed to the development of its hidden resources, 
and then seek to rob those citizens of the fruits of their labor, 
their industry, their expense, and their risks by legislation 
which deprives them of those fruits. 

It is worse than bad faith. It is dishonesty, although perhaps 
not so intended. Men are being bankrupted by these delays, 
by our failure to act, and by an administrative policy born on 
the 26th day of September, 1909. But for the Executive order 
of that date and those which have succeeded it, I am here to 
affirm that the people of the United States would to-day have 
all the oil and all the gas that is needed for the prosecution of 
this war and for domestic consumption. 

I believe in conservation. Of its virtues I make no complaint. 
But, Mr. President, I never have been able to see the real 
principle of conservation in a long scheme and system of abso- 
lutely repressive legislation. We have three naval reserves 
upon the public domain, one of which contains vast quantities 
of oil, because within its boundaries are embraced a number of 
wells sunk by citizens of the United States on perfectly valid 
locations, and of which they have since been deprived. Another 
of these reserves is known to contain quantities of oil, and the 
third is so located as to justify the probability of similar 
wealth in petroleum. Those are being held by the Navy De- 
partment, so I am told, to subserve the needs of this country, 
should any great crisis overtake it. Posterity is to enjoy its 
benefits, if the exigencies of posterity should at any time be so 
serious as to demand it. We can not touch it now, because the 
present crisis seemingly is not a tremendous one, or not sufti- 
ciently so to justify the development of these stores of oil. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Are they going to let the next genera- 
tion use it? 

Mr. THOMAS. Neither the next nor perhaps the next. 

Mr. President, no man has a higher opinion than I of the 
Secretary of the Navy. I have known him for years. We 
served on the national committee together for 12 or 16 years. 
He is a patriot; he is a statesman; and time has vindicated in 
a most magnificent way his administration of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and that, too, before his term of office has expired. Hence, 
my reference to these matters is wholly impersonal. I am told 
upon good authority that certain oil men of California have 
offered the Navy Department their services and their time and 
their money in the development of these naval reserves, agreeing 
in advance to accept any terms that the Navy Department will 
submit, their purpose being to serve their country at this time, 
with the cost to themselves an entirely secondary consideration, 
and their offer has been rejected. This amendment does not 
touch the naval reserves. They are expressly excluded from its 
operations. Hence my reference to that situation is merely 
because it is a cognate part of the general subject. 

Mr. President, I belleve that if the Secretary of the Interior 
could have his way, if he were the Secretary of the Interior 
in fact as well as in name, this bill would have passed long ago. 
If the Secretary of the Interior would assert his jurisdiction 
and insist upon operating his own department, I do not believe 


it would be necessary for me to take up the time of the Senate 
this afternoon in discussing this parliamentary situation. 

But there seems to be a singular condition of public affairs 
with reference to this subject of oil. There are a number of 
gentlemen in high position, two of whom at least can be charged 
with being Secretary of the Interior with more truth than if 
the charge were made against the man who bears that title. I 
refer to the honorable the Attorney General and the honorable 
the Secretary of the Navy. The chairman of the Mines and 
Mining Committee, having charge of the oil bill, day before 
yesterday made the astounding statement to the Senate, and 
supported it with letters from the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Attorney General, that they 
have been beseeched by the committee—I hope I do not use too 
strong an expression—to hold a conference and agree upon some 
oil measure that they will permit the Congress of the United 
States to enact into law. One is willing; two do not seem to be 
especially concerned about the matter; but that is the situa- 
tion. A bill of tremendous and vital importance, involving a 
material absolutely indispensable to the great pending national 
emergency, and demanded by our domestic as well as our for- 
eign necessities, can not be passed by the legislative branch of 
the Government of the United States because, forsooth, three 
members of the Cabinet are unable to agree upon its terms 
and permit the bill to pass! 

Mr. President, in that connection I think I may be pardoned 
for referring the Senate to what I think is one of the most 
remarkable incidents that has ever occurred in the legislative 
history of Congress. I mean a deliberate and willful attack 
upon one department by a representative of another; and it 
occurred in the consideration of this bill. 

During the hearings before the House committee the Depart- 
ment of Justice was represented by the Assistant Attorney 
General, Mr. Francis J. Kearful, the assistant having charge 
of the Land Division of the Department of Justice. On the 
28th day of February, 1918, he was examined, and among other 
things I find this in the testimony: 

Mr. Kearrvun. It says— j 

Referring to the bill— ` 
in a certain event 

“The Secretary of the Interior may, within his discretion, lease on 
such reasonable terms and conditions as he may prescribe.” 

Mr. Lenroor. Now, under that language, Mr. Kearful—and I am 
frank to say that in view of the way things have developed generally 
I think it should be broadened—but you have no idea that the Secre- 
am of the Interior, even if that was enacted into law, in the exercise 
3 3 would grant leases where actual fraud was proven, 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes; I think he would. 

Mr. Lennoor. You think he would? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. Not where actual fraud was proven, but where 
charges of fraud had been made and without investigation. 


Which is the same thing. 


Mr. LExROOT. Well, do you think that in the face of the present pro- 
ceedings, for instance the Honolulu case, where you say now the matter 
has been reopened before the register upon specific charges of fraud, 
that he would grant a lease in the face of those charges? 

Mr. KEARFUE. I have no doubt he would. 

Mr. Lenroor. Well, I am surprised to hear that. I would not think 
so, but I am sure I can speak for the committee that this committee has 
neyer had any intention of granting relief to any fraudulent claimant; 
and I am sure the committee at all times bas been willing to guard 
against that to the fullest possible degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now to me that is a very amazing statement. I think 
that ought to be elaborated. Mr. Kearful. What grounds have you for 
such a statement as that? It is the most amazing statement ever made 
before this committee since I have sat bere. 

Mr. La FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, right in that connection I would 
like to call Mr. Kearful’s attention to the fact that the oil men them- 
selves realize that that would hardly be a fair proposition, and have put 
in their amendments a proviso that reads: 

And provided further, That no person who has been guilty of fraud 
in the location of such oll or p bearing lands shall be entitled to the 
benefits of this section, nor shall his assignee or successor in interest 
or lessee be entitled thereto unless he affirmatively choose that prior to 
the passage of this act he acquired or leased such lands in good faith 
= ete consideration, and without actual knowledge of such 

raud. 

They themselves do not ask anything in case of proof of fraud, and 
where knowledge exists. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Now, what is the question? 

Mr. La Fotterte. I was just simply calling attention to the fact that 
the oil men themselves did not ask for that which you thought the See- 


retary would N 

Mr. E. C. Fi xxx (of the Interior Department). I would just like to 
state, Mr. Chairman, that I emphatically deny that the present Secre- 
tary of the Interior or any other Secretary of the Interior would issue 
a lease or patent to anyone who has been proven to be guilty of fraud. 
It is true the department might differ from others as to whether fraud 
has Seen committed or not. en as the result of a hearing fraud has 
been proven, I do not think that the Secretary of the Interlor would 
grant any lease or patent. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think Mr. Kearful should be given an opportunity 
to elaborate on that. 

Mr. KEARFUL. It was not my statement that I believed the Secretary 
of the Interior would grant relief in case fraud has been proven or 
established, either through the Interior Department or before a court; 
but it was that he would grant leases where charges of fraud had been 
made and without an investigation, or without a hearing. ‘ 
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Mr. Lexnoor. That was your statement? 

Mr. Knanrul Yes, sir. 

Mr. Laxnoor. You stated that in the present case, in the face of 
charges which you have made against the Honolulu company, if the 
House provision e a law, in your opinion Secretary Lane, with- 
out any further investigation of those charges, and coming to any 
determination in them, would issue these leases. Is that your opinion? 

Mr. Kranrut. That is my opinion. 

The CHARMAN. What do you base such an opinion as that on? 

Mr. Kearrvur. I base that upon the action taken by the Secretary 
of the Interior in the operating agreements which he made under 
the act of August 25, 1914. In those cases charges of fraud and viola- 
tions of the withdrawal order were made by special a 

tions by the Land Off and hearings 


operation and to conserve the property gaine the determination of 
a 


— contracts were 
made by which the operator retained seven-elghths of all the oll and 
g roduced, and it was a 
y t 


that one-eighth should be . — 
e United States in full compensation for trespass upon t 


lands, in the event that the patents should finally be denied. 
those operative agreements, as shown in the memorandum, there was 
a total production to November 30, 1917, of $6,849,807. And of this 
amount, there was impounded in escrow for the protection of the 
Government in case it should finally be decided that the land belonged 
to the Government, $876,674. Which corresponds to one-eighth of the 
product with interest, 

In round numbers, taking a given system of e producing 
$8,000,000 gross, under the receivership, to which it was intended the 

ments should conf 4 


there would be impounded sub- 
stantially $7,000,000, or saven eighnis for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment in case the court should finally decide the ent was 
entitled to the land; whereas under these mB: ments there 
would be impounded in round numbers about $1,000,000, or one-eighth 
of the entire production. 


He then mentions eight cases in Wyoming where the amount 
deposited was less than the total, as a matter of course. 

That system of operating agreements entered into under the act of 
1914— 


Which was an act of Congress 
in f fraud charged by the special agents after investigation, and 
canes of hearings ordered to determine those es of fraud, justities 
my statement for the belief that under the provision of the House bill the 
same thing would be done. 


And I may digress by saying that the average special agent 
out upon the public domain is like the ordinary city detective— 
he is there for the purpose of making charges. His job depends 
upon it. He must show by his acts that he is earning his salary ; 
and the Savior of mankind, as the locator of an oll claim in Wyo- 
ming, would find Himself confronted with charges of fraud ema- 
nating from some of these so-called special agents. 

You make no distinction 


manent because of fallure te act upon the ae for patent. 
e 


nsible for that failure, e t of the Interior or the 
rtment of Justice? Is it not yee own d t? 
r. Kranvot. It certainly is no 

Mr. Laxroot, Has not your department repeatedly requested the 
te sow 3 of the Interior not to act upon certain applications for 

ent 
riie. Kranrut. On the contrary, that department has tedly and 
continuously urged the Department of the Interior to act upon these 
applications for patent. 

Kir. Lewnoot. Now, let's see. That is not true of the Honolulu case, 
it? 


Mr. ere mat vans — p papan in oe vad —— 
sioner, having come to a decision upon what ap Depart- 
ment of Justice to be an incomplete and tnaglliclont cocortie = 

Mr. Lexeroor (in g). And an erroneous view of the law? 

Mr. Kranvruz. And an erroneous view of the law; the tien of the 
Department of Justice was that a hearing should be had to determine 
the facts, not that there should be any delay in the case. 

Mr. Lexroor. Didn't the department repéatediy request the setting 
aside of a clear decision in order that they might litigate the 
matter in the courts? 

Mr. KEARFOL. Not precisely. It was the intention to apply to the 

_ courts for a decision on the matter, but it was also the tion of the 
Department of Justice that a hearing should be had in the Land Office. 


Another member of the committee later takes up the exami- 
nation. I do not want to omit anything. 


Mr. Tarton. Supposing within 30 days after they make the survey 
Sher and make the record in the a 


same—supposl 
t men, and secure some man with a 

ogres to go and sink one well 3,000 feet, if 
necessary, on each one of those dozen 160-acre claims, and he enters 
into an agreement that if he find oll he will sink on all of the rest of 
them, Does that agreement invalidate those claims? 

Now, listen to this lawyer: 

Mr. Knanvot. I think it is a plain violation of law. 
tancy in saying so. 

That is to say, if the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], having 
no money, goes upon the public domain and in full compliance 
with the law makes a location of oil claims, he must werk them 
himself, although it will cost $10,000 and he has not any money. 
If he applies to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuancmuxs}]—who, 


I have no besi- 


for the purposes of my illustration, is a capitalist 
Mr. CUMMINS. Only. 


Mr. THOMAS. And agrees with him that upon furnishing a 
certain amount of money he shall have an interest in the 
claim, provided the money is expended in development, that is 
a plain violation of law. Now, I do not hesitate to say that a 
man who will express such a conclusion may be a good citizen, 
but his first name should be “necessity.” [Laughter.] 


Mr. TAYLOR. You think that the original men, the locators them- 
selves, who locate as I bave stated, and the man who leases from them 
with the money and the ability and the intention to sink a well and 
Sao art in and does it diligently—you think they are all of them 


Mr. Keanron. W. I don’t like to use as strong language as that. 

Mr. TAYLOR. You think they have no legal rights? 

Mr. KEARFUL, It has been the practice, the habit to do it that way, 
and good men have done it. It is like the ceal locations that were 
made and passed without investigation for a time, and finally it was 
ecg — the people of the West that that business was done rather 
00 loosely. 

Mr. Mars. Did you ever know of e development? 

Mr. Tarron. Just a moment—then, Mr. Kearful, if I understand you, 

your idea of the laws just resolves itself right back to the very first 

question I asked when the cross-examination began, namely, that 
y, unless be is sufficiently rich to go ahead individual! 

and drill until he finds oll himselfi—that nobody else can 

under — — ( of the law? 

Mr. KearruL. I am unable to understand, Mr. TAYLOR, how a Bros 
can demonstrate his faith in doing discovery work looking te 
the discovery of oll, where the drilling of a well is necessary, unless 
e has ae means to prosecute the discovery work by the drilling 
of a we 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. So that the rich men would have to 
do all the prospecting. 

Mr. THOMAS. Absolutely. 

Mr. Taxon. Therefore, no poor man or 


man of ordinary means 
in the entire United States has got any b ess or right to ever ga 
and locate an oil claim. 


Mr. KEARFUL. I am very frank to say I believe that under the pres- 
ent petroleum placer law it is not a poor man's game. 

Mr. President, the serious aspect of these statements lies in 
the official character of the men who make them. As the rep- 
resentative of the Department of Justice, Mr. Kearful virtually 
declares that the Secretary of the Interior is a dishonest man, 
and that, in the event of the enactment of the Senate oil bill, 
he will so administer it as to commit a fraud and an injustice 
upon the rights of the people of the United States. I have 


and locate 
protected 


‘waited long and patiently for some development of this testi- 


mony, either through its repudiation by the Attorney General, 
or some exhibition of resentment by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and I have seen neither. The Secretary of the Interior 
I regard as a personal friend; and I feel humiliated that he 
has not long ago brought public attention to that statement, 
and insisted upon its retraction. I do not know, of course, 
but that there may be good reasons for his silence; but it is 
an astonishing fact that one department, in a hearing before 
Congress, should so represent the moral and mental make-up 
of the head of another great department. Nothing can be 
more extraordinary, except the fact that he against whom the 
charge was made has so long, as far as I know, borne this 
reproach in silence. 

Mr. President, the Honolulu case was one which, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, oecupied the attention of the of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of the General Lard Office for 
months of time. They examined it from every standpoint, 
exhaustively, thoroughly, completely, and finally passed it for 
patent. The whole question was within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and in adjudging it he passed that 
judgment which, under the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof, was virtually final. 
It was not until then that the Attorney General's department 
interfered. It may have had a perfect right to do so. I am 
neither competent nor authorized to judge of that fact. I am 
told that the differences between the two heads of the depart- 
ments were submitted to the distinguished gentleman who yes- 
terday was named for the ambussadorship to the Court of 
St. James, with the agreement that his decision as a disin- 
terested party should be final, and that his decision favored 
the Secretary of the Interior, albeit it never has proven to be 
final. This, too, may be rumor; but, if so, it is well authenti- 
cated rumor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. K’82fl in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. 1 do. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that I properly interpreted the 
last few statements made by the Senator. The Senator does not 
intend to concede, does he, by anything which he stated that it 
is not the exclusive province of the Interior Department to pass 
upon the applications for patent, and, after the department has 
made the necessary investigations and passed upon the applica- 
tion and clear listed it, that the applicant is not entitled to a 
patent? 

Mr, THOMAS, That was the law. 
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Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the Department of 
Justice or any other department of the Government, after the 
Interior Department has performed its duties as they have been 
prescribed by law, and along the line which I have just indi- 
eated, has the right to intervene and prevent the issuance of a 
patent? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the fact. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the Department of 
Justice, in so doing, is following the law or is guilty of a gross 
usurpation? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary 
for the purposes of my discussion to answer that question 
categorically. I have a high opinion of the integrity, the good 
faith, and the patriotism of the Attorney General of the United 
States and of those associated with him in the President’s 
Cabinet. My own judgment is that no one has any more right 
to intrude into and exercise the prerogatives of the Secretary 
of the Interior than has that official the right to intrude into 
and exercise the prerogatives of any other department. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that if the Depart- 
ment of Justice had adhered to the rulings and procedure there- 
tofore observed and permitted these men who had valid oil 
locations to proceed and get title and develop their lands there 
would have been sufficient oil now to meet the demands of the 
country ? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have said so. 
particle of doubt upon that subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the senior Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I also add in that connection that there 
would have been ample legislation passed to take care of the 
development of all of the resources of this country if that con- 
flict had not arisen? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I think it is unquestionable, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Deplorable as that controversy is, its most deplorable 
feature has developed in the present deadlock, from which I am 
trying to obtain relief by the amendment which I have offered 
to the pending bill. 

It is a deplorable situation, and what makes it the more so is 
that each element in the situation is convinced that that is the 
right one and the others are all wrong. Hence, unless we can 
cut the Gordian knot in some way we may be face to face with 
a famine in oil, with the gates of Mexico also closed against us. 

The distinguished Senator from Nevada having charge of the 
bill said the other day that if this bill were not enacted in some 
form the control by the Government of all the oil-producing 
wells in the United States was inevitable. He may be right 
about it, but I think, Mr. President, that that would be a most 
unfortunate and undesirable situation. I believe in the Gov- 
ernment control during this war of all lines of transportation 
and communication. I do not believe that it should assume 
control of any strictly private pursuit, however necessary its 
production may be to the war, if it can possibly be avoided, 
first, because it is contrary to Anglo-Saxon’ notions and the 
rights of private people; second, because it will not be admin- 

‘istered so well or so efficiently; and, lastly, because the produc- 

tion would decrease instead of increasing, to which may be 
added another fact—that the revenues of the Government, so 
sorely needed, must be paid from the earnings of companies 
like these, and as rapidly as they are taken into public owner- 
ship and control just so rapidly must our sources of taxation 
and revenue be decreased. 

Mr. President, these are some of my reasons for offering this 
amendment and for supporting as heartily as I can the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Iowa. I had intended to call atten- 
tion to a recital from Jefferson’s Manual and one opinion or 
precedent in support of my right to move this amendment, but 
inasmuch as the Vice President this morning said that that 
right undoubtedly exists, it is not necessary for me to burden 
the Recorp with any further remarks upon the subject. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Colorado has offered the general leasing bill, passed by the 
Senate, as an amendment to the water-power bill which came 
over from the House. I was unfortunately not present during 
the presentation of the matter by the Senator from Colorado, and 
I am not therefore advised as to the arguments he may have 
adduced in support of the amendment on its presentation. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not discussed it. I have discussed the 
parliamentary situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am in hopes, however, that the Senator 
from Colorado will not offer the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. It has been offered. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I hope the Senator from Colorado will with- 


I do not think there is a 


draw the amendment, because I am absolutely convinced that 
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it will not accomplish anything toward obtaining the legisla- 
tion he desires, but, on the contrary, will obstruct and delay the 
consideration of the water-power bill, which is almost of as much 
importance to the country, if not of as much importance, as the 
general leasing bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. The bill has been delayed in conference ever 
since last May, if my memory serves me aright. It is now the 
19th day of September. This amendment may not clear the sit- 
uation or prove to be a remedy, but it is the best I can do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not understand the Senator from Colo- 
2 sally. May I ask him a question in regard to his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. THOMAS. With the permission of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Did I understand the Senator to state that 
a deadlock in the committee of conference existed on this oil- 
leasing bill since last May? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And that it seemed impossible of compromise 
or adjustment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then what possible hope would you have 
that the compromise would be settled by putting it on the 
SE pawr bill and carrying the deadlock to two bills instead 
of one 

Mr. THOMAS. I am informed that the interest which cre- 
ated that deadlock is the interest behind this bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Behind the House bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. If that be so, then surely their desire 
for one ought to influence them somewhat in yielding to our 
desire for the other. I do not want to interrupt the course of 
legislation, but I see no other way of getting action at this time 
in the matter upon that equally important bill, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I hope there is no interest affecting the Sen- 
ate or the Congress that will cut out the water-power bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I use the term “interest,” of course, not in 
an invidious sense. I mean the opinion which is behind the con- 
clusion that this water-power bill is of prime, pressing im- 
portance. I would not want to be understood for the world as 
meaning that any interest other than the interest I mention has 
any part in either of these two measures. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have not read the hearings carefully to 
demonstrate or prove it, but there were interests appearing 
before the Public Lands Committee of the House, as shown in 
the hearings on the House bill, that condemned the bill the 
Senate had already passed and approved the House bill. Those 
there appearing were representatives of the so-called water- 
power trust, and they were very much in favor of the House 
bill, and said that under it there would be development, that 
capital would be invested, and that under the Senate bill no 
capital whatever would be invested. I do not know whether that 
is the same interest that is opposing or favoring the oll bill or 
not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think it is a very appro- 
priate time to settle the question with regard to the delay of 
the conference on the leasing bill. As one member of the con- 
ference committee, I feel rather embarrassed by the delay that 
has occurred and by the constant and necessary reference to It. 
I ask that this letter from the Attorney General be read at this 
time. I have just received it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, Washington, D. O., September 18, 1918. 
Chairman of the Conference Committee on Senate Bill 2812. 

Dran SENATOR: I acknowledge receipt of yours of the 9th, which 
reached the Department of Justice on the 11th. 

By direction of the conference committee on Senate bill 2812, you 
asked me to confer with the Secretaries of the Navy and Interior with 
a view of fixing a convenient date upon which we might jointly meet 
with the committee. For several days after the receipt of your letter 
matters of very at importance demanded my attention; immediately 
following this, the Secretary of the Navy, with whom it seemed proper 
for me to confer, was absent from Washington. For these reasons I 
have been prevented from sending you as peonpi a reply as I other- 
woes would. 11 will ask the committee to excuse the delay and accept my 
apology for it. 

You say that in some matters it is now contended by members of the 
25 taken by some of the representatives of 

Interior PEPEN and artment of Justice 

iefs and that these disputed 2 
en 


conference that the 
the Navy Departmen 
have been repudiated. by their e 
ean only be settled satisfactorily by the chiefs themselves. The 
of each of the three departments must, of course, speak for himself 
3 to the position taken by representatives of his depart- 
men 


1918. 


At different times representatives of the Department of Justice, at the 
request of congressional committees, have appeared before these bodies 
and testified as to the oil situation and legislation pending in regard 
thereto. I have not repudiated any poeson taken by any subordinate 
of mine, and therefore do not know of anything which 0 N explana- 
tion. If any member of the conference committee will call my attention 
to what he believes to be such a repudiation on my part, I will gladly 
give a prompt and specific explanation. 

You also say that there “ seems to be a difference of opinion among 
various conferees as to the attitude of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the 3 of the Navy, and the Attorney General with regard to 
certain provisions of the Senate bill.“ On annary 25 last, in reply 
to a letter from Hon. Scorr Ferris, chairman of the House Committee 
on the Public Lands, I wrote him a letter in which there were set out 
the concurrent views of the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and of myself in regard to the relief features of Senate 
bill 2812. A copy of this letter appears on pages 33 to 36 of the 
printed report of the hearings before the House committee, which you 
doubtless have before you. ` 

I have no knowledge of any withdrawal from or qualification of such 
concurrent views by any of the concurring pores 

The bill in question deals with many matters with which T am not 
familiar and in regard to which I have never expressed an opinion or 
felt justified in doing so. As to the relief features of the pro 
l ation, I felt justified, under all the circumstances, in conferring 
with the two Secretaries mentioned and reporting the result of the 
conference. Having done this, I have no dis tion to express my indi- 
vidual opinion in regard to any proposed departure from those views. 
No matter what new solution should be presented at a meeting with 
your committee, I would not feel authorized to accept or reject it. 

In case the two Secretaries think it advisable, I of course have no 
objection to conferring with them further, discussing any basis of 
settlement presented, and reporting to your committee the result of 
our conference. 

I am therefore disposed to believe that nothing useful would be 
accomplished by my presence at the proposed joint conference with 
your committee. Ilowever, if, after considering this letter, the com- 
mittee still desires me to appear before it, I shall be pleased to do so. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
T. W. GREGORY 


Attorney General. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Attorney General in that 
letter states that the House bill was prepared particularly with 
regard to remedial legislation after a conference between his 
department, the Department of the Interior, and the Navy De- 
partment, and that the provisions of the House bill were agreed 
to. He now says that the action there taken was not in conflict 
with the position taken by any of the departments prior to that 
time. 

When the Senate committee was preparing this bill, December 
18, 1916, for the very purpose of finally determining the attitude 
of these departments a joint committee was created composed 
of three members of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, 
three members of the House Committee on the Public Lands, the 
Department of the Interior, the Department of the Navy, and 
the Department of Justice. On December 18 that committee met, 
and there were present at that time the following gentlemen. 
This is taken from the hearings: 


The Public Lands Committee of the Senate, represented by Senators 
PITTMAN, PHELAN, and CLARK; the Public Lands Committee of the 
Honse of Representatives, represented by Representative FERRIS, TAY- 
Lor, and Lexroor; the Department of the Interior, represented by 
Messrs. Clay Tallman, Commissioner United States Land Office, Edward 
C. Finney, counsel for the Department of the Interior, and W. A. Wil- 
liams, of the Bureau of Mines; the Navy Department, represented by 
Mr. nklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and Com- 
mander James O. Richardson, Bureau of Steam Engineering; and the 
Department of Justice, represented by S. W. Williams and Francis J. 
Kearful. 

They were all there. The subject was discussed for a week. 
I was acting as chairman of that conference, and at the end of 
that time, for the purpose of bringing the matter to a head, I 
suggested a provision as a foundation for remedial legislation 
for the consideration of the conference which I will later read. 
Senator Clark, of Wyoming, then said: 

Senator CLARK, That is allowing the veto power before you pass legis- 
lation. Everybody knows that if the bill is presented to the President 
and he says, No; I am not satisfied,” the conference report will never 
be adopted. 

Mr. Finney, representing the Department of the Interior, 
said: 3 

This controversy is all about the remedial bill as applicable to naval 
reserves. Are you interested in the remedial bill as it might operate 
outside naval reserves? 

Assistant Secretary Roosevelt said: 

Not a bit. 

Consequently in drawing this bill we left the naval reserves 
out. That would have eliminated the Navy from this con- 
troversy. Mr. Roosevelt said if we left the naval reserves out 
of our bill the Navy was not interested in it. 

Now, just a little further. Mr. Finney said: 

The so-called controversy relates to sections 9 and 10. 

Senator CLARK. If 9 and 10 were eliminated 

Mr. Knaur. Then the departments would have nothing to say. 

Consequently in drafting the Senate bill we eliminated the 
naval reserves from any effect whatever. 


Senator Clank. If 9 and 10 were eliminated, certain gentlemen in 
the Senate would have something to say. 
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The CHAIRMAN. I will make a propos right now: 

That the provisions of the bill be modified, providing for a prefer- 
ential lease, within and without the naval reserves, to claimants of 
mining claims who have initiated the right to such claim prior to 
September 27, 1909, either through themselves or their p ecessors 
in interest, where there is no cha of fraud in the initiation or main- 
tenance of such rights, through dummy entry or otherwise; provided 
that the Department of the Interior shall first find that the said 
claimants and their predecessors in interest have in good faith prose- 
cea the development of such claims since their initiation to discovery 
of oil. : 

That is the only proposition I desire to make. 

„Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. I think I may say right off that the 
Navy Department will 3 if you insert the word “ diligently ” be- 
fore the word “ prosecuted.” 


Now, mind you, he is sitting there representing the Navy De- 
partment; he approved of the proposition with amendments he 
suggested, which is practically in the language of the bill we 
passed, except that we eliminated the Navy. He said we could 
even include the Navy if we put the word “ diligently ” before 
the word “ prosecuted.” 

I continue reading from the hearings: 


The CHAIRMAN. I want to leave that question of good faith to the 
Department of the Interior. Somebody has got to determine the ques- 
tion; otherwise we will be right back In the courts with a hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of suits and never get anywhere. 

Commissioner TALLMAN. That just applies to naval reserves. 

The CHAMMAN. I am dealing with the naval reserves. The Navy 
does not care how we pass this bill outside of that. 


Therefore we eliminated the naval reserves. 


Commissioner TALLMAN. The naval reserves, Mr. Chairman, are a 
very small part of the whole proposition, and there are probably more 

ple looking for relief outside of naval reserves than there are in 

em. So far as the claimants are concerned, I am strongly impressed 
with the belief that they should all be treated alike. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then put in within or without naval reserves.“ 

Commissioner TALLMAN. This thing has been han ng fire a lon 
time, There are a great many cases. If we can not find a method 
adjustment, it means a long period of litigation, loss, and expense to both 
the Government and the applicants and claimants of these lands. It 
seems to me that the time has not arrived yet for this committee to 
give up in despair of reaching some common ground. There has not 
yet been put before this conference any concrete 8 to agree to 
or disagree to. I can not say right now that I disagree with anythin 
that Secretary Roosevelt has said or contended for, because it has no 
been sufficiently definite or concrete to say whether I did agree, or 
whether our department agrees or disagrees. It seems to me these 
preliminary discussions are necessary as a basis of taking up a definite 
proposition. When Senator SMITH sent the notice to the partment 
of the Interior it included two propositions to form a basis of relief. 
And that is what the Navy Department is chiefly interested in. We 
are interested not alone from the standpoint of the naval reserve but 
a great deal more outside of it, a very important feld in Wyoming and 
other places. Now, ought not we to stay with this matter a little 
longer? We have been with it two or three years, and it seems to me 
we would be justified if we spent a few days longer, perhaps, trying to 
reach a common ground here, or at least in subjecting to a prett 
thorough scrutiny these various propositions presented for relief. We 
have not taken up one yet as a basis of discussion or expression of opin- 
jon, and ought nut we to do that first? Ought not we to take up these 
propositions as Senator SMITH submitted and to see what is in them? 

Senator CLARK. You say Senator SMITH? 

Commissioner TALLMAN. Senator Marcus SMitH, of the Senate com- 
mittee, who first took this thing up. 

Mr. Finney. Has not Senator PITTMAN reduced the matter to a con- 
crete basis? 

The CHAIRMAN. I have made the most liberal proposition that could 
be made. I have eliminated the fraud class. 

Representative Frrris.* Mr. irman, let me submit something I 
suggest, and move if necessary, that the view of the conference be that 
the three departments consider the advisability and acceptability of the 
chairman's proposal; and if they do not agree with it that they come 
back with a counterproposal, so that we can agree to have somethin 
on which to pass. If they accept your proposal, the conference wi 
have made progress ; if they will not accept your proposal, let us have 
their counterproposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The conference will row stand adjourned until 
Friday, at 10 o’clock, and the departments will then endeavor to have 
a concrete proposition for acceptance. 


Now, mind you, the departments did meet and considered the 
proposition made by the committee through its chairman, and 
what did they agree on, and what did they do? 

Here is a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, addressed to 
me as chairman, and see what the Secretary of the Navy says 
to the proposal made by the committee: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 23, 1916. 
My Dran Senator: Representatives of the Navy Department in con- 
8 with those of the Interior Department and the Department of 
ustice, after conference ee themselves, have presented to me a 
proposed amendment to the bill known as H, R. 406, which was pre- 
sented to them by your committee with the request that it be agreed 
to, and if not, that a counterproposal be submitted. Your proposal 
reads as follows: 


Then there is a copy of the proposal I read a while ago. 
The letter continues: 


“That the eee of the bill be modified, providing for a preferen- 
tial lease within and without the naval reserves, to Claimants of min- 
ing claims who had initiated their right to such claims prior to Septem- 
ber 27, 1909, either through themselyes or their predecessors in interest, 
where there is no charge of fraud in the initiation or maintenance of 
such rights through dummy cntry or otherwise, provided that the De- 
partment of the Interior shall first find that the said claimants and 
their predecessors in interest have in good faith 1 the develop- 


ment of such claims since their initiation to discovery of oil. 
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roposed amendment is understood to 

itlated by work leading to discovery, 

the development s such claims 
ess 


The word “ initiated” in the 
mean something less than claims 
and the phrase “in good faith prosecuted 
since their initiation” is understood to mean so than the 
diligent proseention of work lending to discovery, as the law requires, 
Otherwise the pro would be to give only preferential leases to those 
who are now entitled to patents. e proposed amendment is under- 
stood as intended to give preferential leases on a part of the area 
withdrawn by the Executive order of September 27, 1909 (includin: 
naval petroleum reserves numbered 1, 2, and 8), to claimants no 
3 with fraud but who, under existing law, can not sustain 


Now, here is the part I am coming to, and I want particular 
attention given to it, because the Attorney General in his letter 
has denied that it has ever come to his knowledge that there has 
been any different position taken by any of the departments 
since they appeared ‘before the committee of the Senate. He 
states that the House bill incorporates the views of those three 
departments and that it constitutes no change of position. I 
want you to see whether it constitutes a change of position of 
the Department of the Interior or not. I am still reading from 
the letter of the Secretary of ‘the Interior: 


In the conference which was hed to consider this proposal, the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office presented for — tion as a 
counter proposal the following. 


What does the Commissioner of the Land Office submit? 
Listen to the reading of it. He submits the identical thing the 
Senate now has in its bill. That is what he submitted. The 
Senate committee adopted the counter proposition of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior submitted to its committee. We passed 
the bill on the strength that it was approved by the Department 
of the Interior, and yet we are now informed by the Attorney 
General that the Department of the Interior concurred in the 
framing and adopting of the provision in the House bill which is 
in ‘direct contradiction to this. Let me read the provision, The 
Secretary of the Navy quotes in his letter the proposition sub- 
mitted by the Department of the Interior, Which reads as fol- 


lows: 

“That upon relingnishment to the United States within 90 days after 
final denial or withdrawal of application for patent, of any claim as- 
serted under the mining laws to any unpatented oil or gas lands included 
in an order of. withdrawal or naval petroleum reserve No. 2 the 
State of California, the claimant shall be entitled to a lease for each 
asserted mineral location of 160 acres or less, upon which such claim 1s 
‘based and upon which said claimant, his predecessor in interest, or those 
_ -claiming through or under him have, prior to the date of this act, drilled 
one or more producing oll or gas wells, such lease to be u a royalty 
of one-eighth of the production of oil or gas produced and saved there- 
from after first deducting from the gross uction such oil or gas as 
may be used in the development or operating of said lands, and other- 
-wise on the same ‘terms and conditions as other oil and gas leases 

ted under the provisions of this act: Provided, That within 90 
ys from the date of this act or of final denial or withdrawal of appli- 
cation for patent, the applicant for a lease shall pay the United States 
for one-eighth of the oil or gas produced from the lands included in 
said claim subsequent to „at the current field ce at time of 
production, which shall be in full satisfaction for alf oll or gas ex- 
tracted from said land prior to said lease: Provided further, That all 
royalties received under the provisions of this section from said :naval 
petroleum reserve No. 2, whether in oil or money, shall be delivered or 
credited’ to the United States Navy: And further, That none 
of the provisions of this section or of this act shall be applicable to or 
effect lands or minerals included within the limits of naval petroleum 
reserve No. 1, in the State of California, or naval petroleum reserve No. 
Z. in the State of Wyoming.” 

That is the language of the provision as drawn by the De- 
partment of the Interior and submitted to the Secretary of the 
Navy ‘and the Department of Justice. It is in practically the 
identical language include in the Senate bill of to-day. It fixes 
the royalty the same. The only difference is that the Senate 
bill now provides that they must pay back the royalty from the 
beginning of the claim, whereas the plan submitted by the De- 
partment of the Interior provided that they should pay royalties 
from the time of the decision of the Supreme Court declaring 
that their withdrawal was legal. That is the end of the quota- 
tion from the Secretary’s letter. Now, going on with the Secre- 
tery’s letter: 

This s ted counter proposal, if enacted into law, would give 

fetorention leases, at a fixed royalty, from and after some date to be 

ermined, to all claimants (whether chargeable with fraud .or not, 
und without any rights under existing law) who have a producing oll 
‘well on any ¢ of not more than 160 acres within any withdrawn 
area, barba eno naval petroleum reserves Nos. 1 and 3, the royalties 
from ‘naval petroleum reserves No. 2 to go to the Navy. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the relative merits of these proposals, 
‘since I am unable to assent to either as a whole or in principle. ped 
reasons for this attitude, areas well known to your committee throug 
ee hearings before the Public Land Co: ttees, ‘may be restated 
as follows: 

Reserve No. 2 contains in round numbers some 80,000 acres, of which 
3.500 acres are embraced in unassailable patents; 15,500 acres have 
been prano to the Southern Pacific Railroad Co..and are now involved 
in suits seeking the cancellation of the patents on the ground of fraud; 
2.080 acres are embraced in the claims of the Honolulu Consolidated 
Oil Co.; some 5,000 acres are embraced in unpatented mineral claims 
against which charges have been preferred. In addition to the above 
the 


the ro are about 3,500 acres presumably not valuable for oil. 
I am advised by the Attorney General that there is much reason to 
expect a favorable outcame of the pending litigation involving the lands 
t is also highly probable that 


patented to the rallroad company (and 


the charpie of fraud and il lity which have been preferred against 
those claiming the unpatented ds will be sustained in most instances). 
Accepting, as I must, this view of the legal department, 1 feel that the 
Government's interests, which in this instance means particularly the 
interests of the Navy, are too substantial to be sacrificed. 

wy Ap inion has always been and still is that whatever equities or 
rights these claimants have should be determipved through court proceed- 
have been, or will be, instituted, and that it would be highly 
inadvisable to yee an end to all such court proceedings and determine 
these rights an ulties on ex parte evidence. 

The constantly increasing need of the American Na for petroleum 
induced the withdrawal order ot September 27, 1909, and the subsequent 
creation within the wi wn areas of the naval petroleum reserves. 
The lands embraced in reserve No. 2 constitute the only well-proven and 
highly productive oil-bear area Dow reserved for the use of the Navy. 
At the time of the first withdrawal, September 27, 1909, the unpatented 
tracts in this area were covered with alle: 8, very few of which 
were initiated and prosecuted in Food faith ; that is, by the initiation of 
work leading to discovery and diligent prosecution of such work there- 
after. I am advised that many of the claimants have no rights enforce- 
able in any court of law or at e and that they maintained ion 
in most cases by force or ‘intimidation. The p: ve prize was so rich 
that their successors by purchase or lease invested large sums of money 
in the development of alleged claims in aefiance of the law. These 
men are now asking the Congress to give t „ at the cost of naval 
efficien (which means at the cost of the national security), that to 
which they have no legal or equitable claim, and it is my understandin, 
that this p: remedial legislation is calculated to accomplish tha 
result. I consider it to be the duty cf the Navy Department to make 
every effort to fully protect whatever the Navy secured through 
the action of the President in setting aside these reserves for the rein- 
sive use of the Navy, and as the head of the Navy Department I wish to 
make known my unalterable opposition to any measure that could have 
the effect of depri the Navy of the reserves so created. 

Very respectfully, 


ings which 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


Now, then, the Senate committee went further, It took heed 
of the objection of the Secretary of the Navy, and it placed in 
its bill that the remedial legislation should not apply to anyone 
who had been guilty of fraud or who had knowledge of the com- 
mission of fraud. It went further. It met the objection of the 
Secretary of the Navy. It went still further. It eliminated 
‘from the operation of the bill all naval reserves. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The Senator may remember that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] during the discussion of the bill 
upon this floor, representing the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
expressed his consent, perhaps not in direct terms, but he voiced 
no objection to the bill, inasmuch as it had excluded the naval 
reserves from its operation. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I say that the conferees had 
reason to believe that there was a contraciction between the 
attitude taken by the departments when the Senate committee 
was considering the mutter and their attitude before the House 
committee when the House committee was considering it. The 
conferees on behalf of the House gave indicated very clearly 
that nothing will be agreed to by the House that is not approved 
in toto by these departments, and that if we agree to anything 
else it will be a useless act and a waste of time. I am inclined 
to believe they are right. ‘The letters that have been received 
from two of these departments plainly say that they are not 
going to recede from the House bill at all. 

What is the difference between the ‘House bill and the Senate 
bill in this provision? As drawn by the Department of the 
Interior and included in the Senate bill there was a fixed 
royalty of one-eighth; in the House bill there is a royalty to be 
fixed at any sum whatever, not less than one-eighth. In the 
Senate bill it is provided that before a lease may be granted to 
these people they must pay to the Government one-eighth in 
value of all the oll heretofore taken from the ground; in the 
House bill before a man may obtain a lease he must pay to the 
Government any sum that may be determined on over and above 
one-eighth. In the Senate bill, where no fraud appears, he is 
given a lease on the mining claim that was the foundation of 
his work and upon which he had discovered the oil and made 
a producing well; in the House bill he is given only a lease on 
the well, and nothing else, Those are the differences and con- 
ditions. 

In the Senate bill the value of the leased ground is deter- 
mined by competitive bidding, with the right reserved to the 
Secretary of the Interior to refuse any and all bids; in the 
House bill it is provided that the Secretary of the Interior may 
lease on any terms and conditions that he sees fit at not less 
than one-eighth. 

In one bill there is something definite and practicable; in the - 
other it is indefinite and impracticable. One of them places 
reasonable limitations around the discretion of the department, 
while the other allows the department to run rampant. One of 
them protects against the misfortunes that have taken place 
under the leasing system in Alaska, while the other is simply 
renewing the same condition of wffairs. Yet we have been in 
session, off and on, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] 
has said, for months. 

However, let me say this: It has not been as much of a dead- 
lock, so far as the conferees are concerned, as the Senator from 
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Colorado might think or as the Senate might believe. The ac- 
tion of the members of the conference committee on behalf of 
the House, as demonstrated before the Public Lands Committee 
at the time these hearings took place, shows that they favor the 
Senate bill over the House bill. I am not referring to anything 
they have said or any action which they teok in the conference, 
but their action, their votes, their statements, as demonstrated 
in the hearings before the Public Lands Committee in the House, 
snow that four of the five conferees of the House are in practical 
accord with the Senate side. Why, then, do they not vote with 
us? We have not asked them to vote with us. Why? Because 
the Members of the House are just as sincerely trying to pass the 
bill as we are, and they, in my opinion, do sincerely believe that 
the House will kill any bill if reported to that body which is in 
opposition to the single wish of the Department of Justice or of 
the Navy Department. 

Then, you would say to us, “Let us quit”—that has been 
suggested by one of the Senators here“ let us quit; let us 
throw it back here; let us report a disagreement.” We would 
be tempted to take such action in ordinary times and under 
ordinary conditions, but the country must have oil. It has got 
to have an increased production of oil, and there are only two 
ways to obtain that increased production of oil. One of them is 
to provide the machinery whereby oil operators may produce it, 
or the Government must attempt itself to produce it. That is 
final. 

As I said before, I think it is deplorable to force the Govern- 
ment into a position where it has got to develop these oil lands, 
It can not get the experienced help to do it. Men who speculate 
in oil lands are of the nature of gamblers. They have sunk 
a hundred holes looking for oil where they have found one good 
one. They are not men who are working for wages. They 
are men who have visions; they are men who like to develop 
things; they are men who like to find something. If they were 
not, they would lend their money to some one else to take their 
chances on. There are thousands and thousands of educated 
mining engineers who are expending the money of these men. 
Those oil men will go to Mexico, to South America, to Siberia, 
to China, or anywhere else where they can have an occupation, 
where they can go on with the business of a lifetime. With 
them will go the thousands of young mining engineers who co- 
operate with them in that industry. 

Oh, yes; the Government will increase its production of oil. 
Of course, they have got the pipes; they can hire drillers; 
but it is going to be at a tremendous expense. It is going to 
be at a tremendous loss, and the industry is going steadily to 
weaken and to go down. It is not going to be of economic 
advantage to this country. You are going to drive the men who 
put up the money for that kind of work from the country, and 
the men who know how to do it. and you are going to take any 
kind of labor if you attempt to do it. 

That is not all; that is not half of it; it is not a hundredth 
part of it. It means that the same doctrine, the same policy 
that reaches out and authorizes that, is going to be extended to 
other industries. Why not? If you are going to take over the 
oil industry of this country because it is an exhaustible re- 
source, why not take over the copper industry? You should 
take it over under exactly the same theory. You should take 
over the coal industry of the country; you should take over the 
iron industry of the country, the lead industry, the copper in- 
dustry, the zinc industry, and the gold and silver industry. 
Why not? They are all exhaustible products; they all belong 
to the people of this country; they are all essential to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the people of the country. 

The same doctrine, the same theory, the same arguments 
lead you inevitably to that conclusion; and yet, if we do not 
furnish the machinery for individuals to develop these great 
fields, then the Government, in the very necessity of the case, 
has got to establish that policy; there is no other way out of it. 

Why, you say, pass this bill with regard to property that is 
not in litigation and leave the litigated property out of the bill? 
Do you not know that the Department of Justice has laid 
n blanket protest over every great known oil field on the public 
land in this country? Do you not understand that the de- 
creased production has been caused by the stopping of develop- 
ment of the so-called naval reserve No. 2 in California and 
in the Wyoming field? Do you not know that all of the great 
oil experts of the country, in testifying before the Public Lands 
Committee of the Senate, have said that there is but one place 
that the Government can go to-day to increase its oil supply, 
and that is in and around naval reserve No. 2 and in Wyoming? 
We can not leave that out of the bill; it has got to be in the bill. 


You have either got to pass some bill that will provide for in- 
dividual initiative or the Government, of necessity, will provide 
the means, 


I think that there are those who believe that it is for the hest 
interest of the country that the Government should do it. Hav- 
ing that belief, they are not helping to pass this bill, and. in 
my humble opinion, they would be happy to see the bill fail. 
Every action indicates that. That does not apply to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, either; I do not include him in that re- 
mark. If the Secretary of the Interior had been allowed to 
perform the services that are allotted to him and required of 
him under his jurisdiction, you would never have been in this 
position to-day; but when other departments invade the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior, when they invade the 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department, when they, in fact, in- 
vade the jurisdiction of every other department of the Govern- 
ment, what can you expect? And yet you ask us why we have 
been meeting and why all this delay. It nas been because we 
have hoped that those who have the power to prevent legisla- 
tion would listen to the arguments of those who understand the 
situation; would banish from their minds their narrow preju- 
dices and would be willing to permit the Senate and the House 
of Representatives to utilize some judgment in this matter. 
That they would not attempt to usurp the functions of Congress, 
and instead of obstructing would say, “ Why, yes; we are not 
particular about details; we are not particular as to whether it 
is a fixed eighth or a minimum eighth; we are not particular 
as to whether it is 160 acres or one well with a 600-foot area 
around it; we are only particular to protect the Government 
against fraud; we are only interested in seeing that there is 
oil production and that the production goes out to the people of 
this country at a reasonable rate.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr: PITTMAN. Certainly. 

NORRIS. I have listened to the Senator with a great 
deal of interest, and I want to see if I am reaching the right 
conclusion. In this attempted conference between the con- 
ferees of the House of Representatives and the Senate and the 
representatives of the three executive departments, that never 
took place as I understand 

Mr. PITTMAN. The letter that has just been read, of the 
Attorney General, demonstrates that it never will take place, in 
my opinion. ? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, am I right in the conclusion that the 
only one of the three departments named that is willing that 
the conference shall take place is the Interior Department? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The letter that I have received from Secre- 
tary Lane is the only one that affirmatively states that his de- 
partment would be pleased to meet with us if the others would 
cooperate, 

Mr. NORRIS. Am I right in reaching the conclusion, fur- 
ther, that the reason we can not get an agreement between the 
conferees is because of the attitude of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Navy Department? I rather gathered that from 
what the Senator from Nevada has stated, and I want to know 
whether or not that conclusion is right? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I will say that, as one of the managers of 
the conference on the part of the Senate, I am satisfied from 
what has been said and what has taken place that but for the 
attitude of the Attorney General and the Secretary of the Navy 
in opposing any modification of the House bill, four of the five 
members of the conferees on the part of the House would agree 
to reasonable modifications of the House bill. Those reason- 
able modifications would, in my opinion, satisfy the managers 
on the part of the Senate, and an agreement would be immedi- 
ately reached; but, apparently, the conferees on the part of 
the House being unwilling to make any modification or change 
in the House bill without the approval of these departments we 
invited the heads of the departments in question to come be- 
fore us and tell us whether or not the position they had taken 
before the Senate committee was their present position or the 
position they had taken before the House committee. I have 
read to you the position taken before the Senate committee, and 
the bill itself shows what their position was before the House 
committee. It is an absolute contradiction, and yet the Attor- 
ney General declines to come before the committee because he 
does not know of any contradiction or any change in attitude. 

Now we are back where we were before. The question is, 
Shall we insist upon the provisions of the Senate bill or shall 
we accept what we can get? Up to this time there was always 
a hope that there would be a reasonable modification of the 
House bill and an agreement approaching the terms of the Senate 
bill. That is the reason we kept the conference committee alive. 
There were gaps of a week or 10 days between meetings while 
conferences with the departments were going on by individual 
members of the conference committee. It was our duty to wait 
so long as they wanted light and so long as there was a hope 
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that they could get these departments to unbend a little; and 


we did wait. Senators know the result. It was not the fault of 


the conferees that there was delay; it was the desire of the con- 


ferees to get some bill to prevent Government ownership, and I 
for one am going to make an effort to get some bill out right 
away, because I am positive in my own mind thut, if we do not 
do so, this disastrous experiment with regard to Government 
mining is going to start, and start soon. 

The reason I oppose the placing of the amendment of the 


Senator from Colorado [Mr. THosras] on this bill is simply this, 
that if we enn not put the Senate bill or some part of it through | 


in the present conference by reason of the attitude of the House, 
we can not do so as an amendment to the water-power bill. 


days before we can do so, because some of them haye gone on 
liberty loan cumpaignus—we will act, we will vote; and I believe: 
we will try to bring in a bill. If we do not bring in a bill, it will 


be needless to worry about the amendment offered by the Senator’ | 


from Colorado ever becoming a law, because by the time it gets 
to conference or by the time it reaches the House there will be 
no public lands and there will be no oil wells in this country 
on the public lands not now patented that will not be in the pos- 
session of and be operated by the Government, and therefore 
they will not be subject to the operation, of the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr; SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield the floor. 

Mr: SMOOT: Mr. President, I have no desire to discuss this 
question further, but I wish to add one thing to what the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] has said in relation to the 
position of the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

After meeting with the conferees of the House time and 
again and discussing the minor questions involved in the two 
bills, there is no doubt that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate yielded, taking the wording of the House bill; but when 
it came to the vital questions involved, those questions which 
have been referred to by the Senator from Nevada, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate have been met with the state- 
ment, “It is useless to go back to the House unless the House 
provision, word for word, is accepted and the principle of the 
House bill is agreed to.” We have asked them to present the 
matter to the House and let the House vote upon it, after a 
statement from the conferees on the part of the House setting 
forth the situation and advising the House as to what is neces- 
sary in order to get legislation which they claim: they are anx- 
ious to secure, and in order that we may have an agreement on 
a conference report. If the House votes it down, we have told 
the conferees on the part of that body that we will hold an- 
other conference to see if we can get any nearer together; but, 
as the Senator from Nevada has said, there is one member of 
the conference committee who does not propose to take the 
matter back to the House unless he can have a. written letter 
signed by the Secretary of the Interior Department and by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask a question of the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This is all very deplorable, I think. As I 
understand, the bill can not be passed without the consent of 
these Cabinet officers? 

Mr. SMOOT: That is what we are told; that it can not be 
passed in the House unless they consent to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And there is a disagreement between these 
Cabinet officers with regard to the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. With regard to the fundamental principles of 
the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS: There must be a higher power to which an 
appeal can be made that would settle the differences between 
these subordinate officers. Has the conference committee at- 
tempted that appeal? i 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the conference 
committee has attempted, so far as the members of the confer- 
ence committee on the part of the Senate are concerned, to 
meet the wishes of the House conferees. We agreed to. invite 
the heads of these three departments to come before us and 
discuss the question to see if we could not get an agreement so 
that the Member to whom I have referred could go back with the 
letter which he has said he must have in order to secure favor- 
able action by the House. The Senator has just listened to the 
letter from one of the heads of the departments in answer to 
that invitation. 


As | 
soon as we assemble the conferees—and it may be a week or 10 


Mr. CUMMINS... That is not the point. I do not believe these 
officers ought to have anything to do with legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not, either. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Nor do I believe that: any executive officer 
should have anything to do with legislation in any way, other 
than furnishing information; but they have. Now, here are 
three representatives of one man in different departments, 
| Why not appeal to the one man who can settle these differences 
between his subordinates? 

Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, we have not got that far yet: 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah allow 

me to get my breath a moment? 
Mr. SMOOT. I xield to the Senator. : 
Mr. FALL. Do I understand the Senator. from Iowa to suge 
| gest now that the Congress should appeal to the President of 
the . States to know of him whether we may legislate 
or not 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from New. Mexico knows my 
general view upon that subject. very well. I just stated that E 
did not think executive officers ought. to have anything to do 
with our legislation; but they are having something to do with 
it; and, instead of fooling. along with differences of opinion: 
among the subordinates, if we are to be governed by Executive 
order, why not go to the common source, to the one man who 
can settle the differences of opinion? 

Mr. FALL. I think the Senator’s position is perfectly logical. 
If we are going to be governed by Executive orders in our legis: 
lation, we certainly should go to headquarters. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada called! 
the attention of Senators: to the testimony of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Mr: Roosevelt. I thought I had amongst 
my papers the Senate hearings before the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, at which the Secretary of the Navy himself appeared. 
and upon this very question testified that, If the naval reserves 
were excluded from the bill, he had no objection whatever to 
the passage of the legislation. The only reason why the Attor- 
ney General was brought into the question at all was beeause of 
the naval reserves, and the locations that had been made witli- 
in the boundaries of those reserves; but so anxious were the 
members of the Public Lands Committee to secure legislation 
along this line that they were willing. that the naval reserves 
should be excluded. 

Mr. THOMAS. And they were excluded? 

Mr. SMOOT. And they were excluded, as the Senator from 
Colorado suggests. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. I want the Senate to under- 
stand that it is not due to any lack on the part of the Senate 
that the reserves in California are not operated: to-day. The 
Senate will remember that in. the closing days of one of the 
sessions of Congress there was put upon an appropriation bill 
a provision for the relief of the oil producers in California and 
Wyoming. That was at least four years ago. That provision 
went to conference, but the House would not agree to it. A 
disagreement was reported to the House by the conferees; that 
action was sustained by the House;. and the item went out. 

Why? Because there was an objection on the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to it. 

Now. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN.. Mr. President, I merely wish to call attention 
to the fact that the Senate conferees are still willing to leave 
the naval lands out of any consideration in this bill, and would 
like to do so. ' 

Mr. SMOOT. We made the proposition not only once but wo 
made it many times to the conferees of the House and told them 
that they could write the provision in any way they desired, 
and we called attention to the fact that when the Secretary of 
the Navy sent to this body a prepared bill dealing with the naval 
reserves and asked the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate to introduce it in the Senate, and he in 
turn claimed that that bill ought to be referred to. the Naval 
Affairs Committee, a vote was taken upon it by the Senate, and 
it was referred to the Naval Committee instead of to the Publie 
Lands Committee, which had had the subject under consideration 
for 10 years. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me call the Senator’s attention to some- 
thing else that bears on this point. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It bears on the question of depreciation: of 


the oil production. On August 25, 1914, a. bill which, of course, 
had passed both bodies of Congress, was approved by. the Presi» 
dent, providing for the operation of oil lands in litigation. pend- 
ing the determination of the application for patent; in other 
words, about that time the Government had filed in effect a 
blanket protest against every such application for patent on the 
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The question was either to operate those lands 
pending the determination of the question by a receiver of a 
court or to operate them through some contract with the De. 


public domain. 


part of the Interior. The act empowered the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to oil lands which were in dispute, where 
the title was being investigated or patent was held up, to enter 
into such contracts as he saw fit with the claimant of the land 
with regard to the production of oil pending the determination 
of title. 

It also provided for the same action within naval reserves. 
What was the result? The Secretary of the Navy objected to 
any contracts being entered into in respect to lands in a naval 
reserve, and consequently the Secretary of the Interior did not 
enter into them; but outside of the naval reserves, on the public 
lands, he entered into contracts with these claimants to sink new 
wells on the disputed area, treating the land just as though the 
Government owned it and requiring the claimants to pay the 
Government a royalty on the oil that came out of the ground. 

A number of contracts were entered into in California and 
Wyoming on this disputed land. The production was increased 
thereby. New wells were sunk. It was necessary to sink addi- 
tional wells. The Secretary of the Interior approved the sink- 
ing of such wells on this disputed area, but it was held up. 
How held up? By the Department of Justice. The recommenda- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior that these men be per- 
mitted to sink additional oil wells on this disputed territory 
under the conditions and restrictions that he should impose was 
objected to by the Department of Justice; and the Department 
of Justice has now gone even so far as to force the Secretary 
of the Interior to require these men, who were operating under 
the act of 1904, to discontinue operation of existing wells unless 
they impound 100 per cent of the oil taken out of the ground. 
I am informed that 24 out of 28 of these contractees who have 
received such ultimatum have abandoned their contracts. 

That is the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, Mr. President, but the other 
four of them are producing oil here, and every gallon of it is 
being impounded. All that the Senator from Nevada has just 
said is absolutely true. 

Senators, this is the situation as it exists to-day. 

I want the Senate to understand that the Senate conferees 
are perfectly willing to agree to a conference that will allow 
the largest production of oil in this country. That is what 
we want; and, as the Senator from Nevada well says, the 
provisions of the House bill, as far as the Government is con- 
cerned, will yield less dollars than will the Senate bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the discussion which has illu- 
minated the situation since I yielded the floor I think fully 
justifies my action in offering this bill as an amendment to the 
water-power bill. I knew, of course, that the representatives 
of this body on the conference committee had at all times sought 
to secure an agreement upon a bill which would command the 
votes of the majority of this body; and I have no doubt they will 
continue to do so, doubtless without success. 

The situation is one, I will not say which is unique, but which 
is new to my experience. A conference committee upon a bill 
involving a vastly important subject is awaiting, or some of its 
members are awaiting, the O. K. of certain department heads 
before they will agree upon a conference report, and upon the 
theory, doubtless, that without such approval no agreement 
which may be reached will become ultimately effective. In other 
words, the Congress of the United States can not legislate re- 
garding this important subject unless the Department of Justice, 
the Department of the Interior, and the Department of the Navy 
approve—not one, not two, but all of them. 

If it be true that the oil-leasing bill will not become a law 
except under those conditions, and if it be also true that those 
conditions are impossible of realization, then it follows that the 
Senate members of the conference committee must yield to the 
House and report this bill, a measure which I do not believe a 
majority will approve, or legislation must be sought in some 
other direction. I know of but one other direction, and that is 
to seek to take advantage of the desire of each of these depart- 
ments for another bill, and give them both bills in one document. 
If their objection to the leasing bill is so insurmountable as that, 
the bill thus amended will fail; so be it. I do not desire to take 
part in any proceeding which seems to me to involve a surrender 
of our legislative action, not to the Executive, who has the power 
of veto, but to two departments concerning a matter over which 
they have no jurisdiction whatever. 

It is a humiliating fact that the Secretary of the Ínterior. so far 
as we can judge from this condition, does not control the depart- 
ment over which he has been appointed to preside, but the 
subject matter of his jurisdiction is within the control and sub- 


ject to the absolute domination of the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Attorney General of the United States. That he submits to 
such a situation is to my mind amazing; yet it is a fact that ever 
since the Secretary of the Interior passed the Honolulu cases for 
patent he has been without absolute authority in his own de- 


t. 

Under those circumstances I am not disposed to vote for a bill 
that is otherwise absolutely unobjectionable, neither am I dis- 
posed to concede for one moment that water power is of any 
more importance in this great national emergency than our 
supply of oil; and if both fail then the responsibility is not upon 
the legislative department of this country but upon others. 

I think, therefore, that instead of presenting arguments for 
the withdrawal of this proposed amendment the splendid discus- 
sion of the subject by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrraran] 
only confirms my opinion of the wisdom of offering it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have not had the privilege of 
hearing all of the debate on the pending motion of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Frercuer]. I have not been able to be 
present during all of the debate. For a while I was compelled 
to be absent from the Chamber on important official business. 
I have, however, heard a part of it; and as I happen to have 
the honor of being chairman of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands, I feel that I should say enough on the pending motion to 
explain my vote on it. : 

I have conferred to a considerable extent with those in this 
body who want the water-power bill as it came from the’ 
House to go to conference, who want the Senate to disagree 
to the House amendment and send the bill at once to con- 
ference; and I have conferred, on the other hand, with those 
who oppose that course and want it to go to a committee, 
special or regular; and I have given some thought to both 
proposed courses. There is some reason and argument in sup- 
port of each course. However, I believe the better plan is to 
adopt the motion of the Senator from Florida, to disagree to 
the amendment and send the bill to conference, 

There has been some reference during the debate to a water- 
power bill considered at another session of Congress which, in 
general reference thereto, bore my name. It bore my name 
because I had the honor of reporting it from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. It was in fact a substitute for a 
House bill which came to this body and to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and the substitute was framed largely 
on a bill which I had introduced, using it as a basis, In that 
way, by popular reference, generally the bill bore my name, 
The fate of the so-called Myers water-power bill In this body 
is one of the things that lead me to believe that it is better 
not to send the pending bill to a committee, regular or special, 
but for the Senate to disagree to the House amendment and 
send the bill to conference at once. 

Session after session, for years, through succeeding sessions 
of Congress and through succeeding Congresses—several Con- 
gresses, now—the Senate Committee on Public Lands has 
strugsied and striven to get through this body a bill which 
embodied the ideas of a majority of the members of that com- 
mittee and has never succeeded. It always led to interminable 
debate. Those who supported the bill were never able to get 
it to a vote; and if if had not been supplanted by other busi- 
ness, I think the debate might have been going on still. Effort 
after effort was made without success to obtain a vote on the 
bill. So I feel that there is very little room for hope to get 
through the Senate a bill which embodies the ideas of a ma- 
jority of the Senate Committee on Public Lands in regard to 
water-power development. 

When we have struggled unsuccessfully for years to pass such 
a bill, what encouragement is there to refer the pending bill 
to a committee and there to try to revamp it and reframe it and 
then to get it through this body? 

I believe that if the pending bill were referred to a committee, 
either regular or special, that would be the end of it for this 
session of Congress, and probably for the life of this Congress. 
I would not expect any bill to be enacted during the life of 
this Congress. I would expect the 4th of March to arrive and 
pass by without any legislation on the subject, and then a bill 
would have to be reintroduced and started again in another 
Congress. 
I am fairly well satisfied with the principal provisions of the 
pending bill. I think, in the main, it is a fair and workable 
bill. I would far rather have it than no legislation at all on 
the subject. I do not agree with all of its provisions, In the 
main, I think it a meritorious measure. I have no objection 
to the commission feature of it. I do not see any objection to 
vesting the necessary power in a commission of three rather 
than in one official. So far as I am concerned, I would be just 
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as well satisfied with a commission of three as to have all 
power vested in one man. I have no particular choice in that 
respect. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the present bill, the one reported 
from the House, it practically turns over to the Federal Govern- 
ment the control, and with that really the ownership, of the 
waters and the use of the waters within a State—waters which 
are navigable as well as waters which are not navigable. Now, 
if my premise is correct, do I understand the Senator to admit 
that he is willing for the States to give away their property 
property which they hold in trust for the people—turn it over 
to the Federal Government and permit a commission of three 
to control forever, or at least for a period of 50 years, the 
rights and property of the States which they hold in trust for 
the people? 

Mr. MYERS. I think three officials would be as efficient and 
satisfactory as one. = 

Mr. KING. Oh, I agree with the Senator as to that. Does 
the Senator admit that the Senate bill deprives the States of 
their ownership in and control over the waters within the 
States which are not navigable? 

Mr. MYERS. No; I do not. Section 27 of the pending bill 
says: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed as affecting or in- 
tending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws of the re- 
spective States relating to the control, 3 use, or distribution 
of water used in irrigation or for municipal or other uses, or any 
vested right acquired therein. 

This bill, as I understand, does not rob the States of their 
interest in or rights to the waters flowing through the several 
States, either navigable or nonnavigable streams. It merely 
attempts to regulate the use of that water in the production of 
electrical power. As far is the nonnavigable streams on public 
lands are concerned, I believe it is the intention of the bill, as 
it was of bills that emanated in times past from the Public 
Lands Committee of the Senate, merely to control, regulate, and 
dispose of the use of the public lands through which the water 
flows. It is not intended to interfere with the ownership and 
control by the State of those waters. No; I do not believe in 
doing what the Senator states in his question. I do not think 
this bill does it. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator, if he will still par- 
don me, under his interpretation of the bill it gives the Federal 
Government the right to control the use of the waters within the 
State, whether the waters be navigable or nonnavigable. 

Mr, MYERS. For the purpose of the production of electrical 
power. 

Mr. KING. Then, to that extent, they control the property 
which belongs to the State, which it holds in trust for the people. 
I am speaking of the water rights. 

Mr. MYERS. As far as nonnavigable streams running through 
public lands are concerned, under the provisions of this bill I 
believe that a person who desired to obtain a lease of the land 
adjoining the stream from the Federal Government would have 
to comply with the provistons of the laws of his State for the 
appropriation and use of the water. I think section 27 makes it 
plain. It is similar to provisions that were at different times in 
the past contained in various bills reported out of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands. The State controls the use of the 
water, the Wederal Government controls the use of the public 
land through which the water flows. The consent of each must 
be obtained; the consent of the State to the use of the water, 
the consent of the Federal Government to the use of the land. 

As I was saying, I do not agree with all of the provisions of 
this bill, I very heartily agree with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Custzuxs!] that the provisions of this bill should not apply 
to small streams which are not navigable in fact and are not 
navigated, which are only theoretically navigable. I do not 
think it ought to apply to them, and I am very heartily in favor 
of a change in the bill so as to eliminate from its provisions 
control or authority over those streams. I believe, however, 
that that could be effected in conference, and I believe every- 
thing desirable that could be attained by referring this bill to 
a committee and then reporting it back to the Senate can be 
attained by sending it to conference right now. I believe the 
latter course would be the surest, shortest, and most practi- 
cable way of getting legislation on the subject. That is what 

I have had 
I now want 


I want. I want results—results of the right kind. 
enough of interminable discussion on the subject. 
legislation. 

I believe that the feature of the bill to which the Senator 
from Iowa refers, and other features which might be improved 
upon, may be either eliminated or improved upon in conference, 


and that in that way there is some show of getting some legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress for the development of water 
power both on navigable streams and on nonnavigable streams 
flowing through the public domain. Otherwise, I do not be- 
lieve there is a particle of chance of doing so. I believe it is 
that or nothing during the life-of this Congress. 

For those reasons I shall yote for the motion of the Senator 
from Florida. ; 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I shall vote for the motion to refer 
this bill in the hope that something will be done by the confer- 
ence committee. I very sincerely hope that something may be 
done with reference to the oil situation and the coal situation, 
I see no opportunity to do anything with it unless it is by 
attaching some measure which has been approved by the Senate 
to some measure which the administration wants and is deter- 
mined to have. Then, possibly, a trade may be made. The 
present situation is deplorable. 

I had hoped that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
would remain within the Chamber long enough to give me a 
little information upon the proposition which he has advanced 
now for the second time before this body, and that is, in the 
event that legislation on the subject is not enacted at this ses- 
sion of Congress, that inevitably the Government of the United 
States will take over and operate the mines which are referred 
to in the pending legislation. I wanted to ask him, as he spoke 
with such positiveness, as to what information, if any, he had 
upon the subject leading him to make the statement. 

Mr. PITTMAN entered the Chamber. 

Mr. FALL. I see that the Senator is now in the Chamber, 
and I will propound my question directly to him. If the Senator 
from Nevada will allow me to ask him a question, I shall be glad 
to have such information as he can furnish in answer to it. 

For the second time, I think, this afternoon the Senator has 
stated it as his conviction that, in the event some legislation is 
not immediately enacted opening up the mines—that is, the coal, 
phosphate, and oil deposits—the Government itself will take over 
the public lands upon which such deposits are situated, and will 
proceed to operate them directly. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he has any direct information upon which he bases that 
statement, leading him to believe that such a course will be 
pursued ; and if so, how it is proposed to carry it out? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have direct information that convinces me 
that that policy will be attempted. I have obtained that informa- 
tion from what I consider quite authoritative sources. Such 
sources of information, of course, are open to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. I do not ask the Senator to disclose 
the source of his information nor to answer any question, of 
course, that might be enbarrassing to him, but I am very much 
interested in this proposition. 

Has the Senator information as to under what law or upon 
what theory it is proposed to carry out these operations? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I did not inquire into that phase of the 
matter. 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President, the only expression of the legis- 
lative will upon the subject is contained in public act No. 41 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress, “An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense,” and so forth; and, I must say, it 
would be an exercise of such—I will not say authority, because it 
would not be authority—an exercise of such arbitrary power 
that I can not conceive that the Congress of the United States 
would appropriate the moneys necessary for it, nor can I for 
one moment conceive the idea that the President of the United 
States would allow any of the moneys already appropriated or 
provided to be misapplied for any such purpose. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator, just for in- 
formation, read the particular paragraph he has in mind? 

Mr. FALL. Iwill. I have it in my hand: 


Sec. 12. That whenever the President shall find it necessary to secure 
an adequate supply of necessaries for the support of the or the 
maintenance of the Navy, or for any other public use connected with 
the common defense, he is authori to requisition and take over, for 
use or operation by the Government, any factory, packing house, oil 
pipe line, mine, or other plant, or any part thereof, in or through which 
any necessaries are or may be manufactured, produced, prepared, or 
mined, and to operate the same. Whenever the President shall deter- 
mine that the further use or operation by the Government of any such 
factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof, is not essential for the national 
security or defense, the same shall be restored to the person entitled to 
the possession thereof. The United States shall make just compensa- 
tion, to be determined by the President, for the taking over, use, occupa- 
tion, and operation by the Government of any such factory, mine, or 
plant, or part thereof, 


I shall not continue to read; but the meaning is so absolutely 
plain that no legislative or judicial construction can be neces- 
sary, and certainly no administrative construction of the terms 
of this act would justify the misappropriation of funds for the 
purpose of carrying out the peculiar ideas of some departmental 
chief or clerk with reference to Government operation of oil 


1918. 
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upon the publie domain of the United States. I could not fur 
a moment indulge in the presumption that the President of 
the United States would allow any such misappropriation of 
the funds with which be has been entrusted for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this or of any other law; and I 
was wondering if the Senator knew of any other aw which was 
considered to be in any manner whatsoever authority, under 
any strained construction of which the administrative depart- 
ment could proceed to take charge of the public domain and 
work it? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not understand thé Sena- 
tor's argument against the power of the President to operats 
under that act. 

Mr. FALL. The argument is simply the usual argument with 
reference to the construction of statutes of this kind—that 
eminent-domain statutes er confiscatory statutes must be most 
strictly construed, and the authority goes only to the exact 
object specifically stated in the legislation itself; and that where 
the object of the legislature is so apparent as it was here—we 
provided for it here again a day or two ago in a bill covering 
the same subject—if a man owning a mine containing valuabl- 
minerals necessary for governmental purposes, or a man own- 
ing a reduction plant er a concentration plant or other plant 
necessary for the production of such minerals from the ore ef 
such mine, refuses te werk it, the President then. can com- 
pensate the party owning either the plant er the mine, or both, 
take them over, and have them worked, by lease or otherwise. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Suppose this sitwation develops: Ninety-odd 
per cent or more of the producing oil wells on the public demmin 
are on land either in litigation or dispute. That is the land that 
would be involved under this act if any were involved. Now, 
that is in litigation. The title is net in the individual, the title 
is still in the Government, the individual asserting his right 
to title but the Government denying that right. If it becomes 
essential te increase development on that area, and the Govern- 
ment has ne law under which it will permit the individual to 
increase it, would it not then be breught within the purview 
of the act? 

Mr. FALL. I do not think so at all, Mr. President, unless the 
court would say the very fact that the Government undertook to 


operate the property under the provisions of this act would be a. 


legal construction of their decision as to the title te the prop- 
erty. The very fact that they are undertaking to take posses- 
sion of it would be an admission that the belonged to 
the private individual, and the litigation would immediately be 
settled in that way and the property worked under the requisi- 
tion provision. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Ninety per cent of the ofl-bearing land on 
the public domain is now claimed by the Government adversely 
to the mining claim. 

Mr. FALL. A requisition under this act would be an admis- 
sion of title, because only thus could the Government take 
charge of it and operate ft. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not operated at the present time for the 
reasons heretofore stated. If it is not operated soon through 
some legislative machinery, it must be operated through some 
other, and I assume from what I have heard that it will be 


operated under the provisions of that act. The Senator now 


says.that that would be an admission of title to the claimants. 

Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think they would simply hold that they 
would take it over at the present time and operate it and permit 
the claimant to establish in any suit against the Government 
any equity or title he might have. 

Mr. FALL. We differ in that very materially, and that is 
what I wanted to draw out from the Senator. If it is the pur- 
pose of the Governmefit, I would unhesi advise all claim- 
ants to submit, because their title will be settled immediately, 
and the Government will become responsible to them for every 
gallon of oil and for damage done, 0 

Mr. FLETCHER. No Senator seems to desire to discuss the 
matter further now. I believe we shall not be able to get a 
vote upon the motion this afternoon. There is some executive 


business to be attended to, and after that I believe the purpose | 


is to adjourn until Saturday at 12 o'clock. I should Tike to 
maks a parliamentary inquiry of the Chair. What step is nec- 
essary to keep this matter the unfinished business, if any? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is the unfinished business 
before the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It is not necessary to lay it aside for the 
purpose of an executive session or adjournment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it will go on. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doers were reopened. 


RECIPROCAL MILITARY SERVICE WITH GREECE AND FRANCE. 


During executive session the following treaties were ratified, 
and em motion of Mr. Pomerzne the injunction of secrecy was 
removed therefrom: : 


RECIPROCAL Mitirany Service WITH Greece. 
To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, a convention between the United 
States and Greece. signed at Washington on August 30, 1918, 
in respect te reciprocal military service of citizens of the United 
States in Greece and citizens of Greece in the United States. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, September 6, 1918. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, fhe Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, tò receive the advice 
and consent of that body to its ratification, a convention be- 
tween the United States and Greece, signed at Washington on 
August 30, 1918, stipulating for the reciprocal mii service 
of citizens of the United States in Greece and ci of Greece 
in the United States. 

This convention was negotiated in conjunction with the War 
Department and has its approval. 

Respectfully submitted. = 

(Signed) 

Inclosure: As above stated. 

DEPARTMENT or STATE, $ 

Washington, August 31, 1918. 


The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of the Hellenes, being convinced that for the 
better prosecution of the present war it is desirable that citizens 
of the United States in Greece and citizens of Greece in the 
United States shall either return to their own country to per- 
form military service in its army or shall serve in the army of 
the in which they remain, have resolved to enter into a 
convention to that end, and have accordingly appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States, Robert Lansing, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States; and . 

His Majesty the King of the Hellenes, Mr. Georges Roussos, 
Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary of Greece to 
the United States, 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, found to be in proper form, have agreed upon 
and concluded the following articles: 

ARTICLE I. j 

All male citizens of the United States in Greece and all male 
citizens of Greece in the United States shall, unless before the 
time limited by this convention they enlist or enroll in the forces 
of their ewn country er return te the United States or Greece, 
respectively, fer the purpose of military service, be subject to 
inilitary service and entitled to exemption or discharge there- 
from under the laws and regulations from time to time in force 
of the country in which they are: Provided, That in respect to 
citizens of the United States in Greece the ages for military 
service shall be the ages specified in the laws of the United 
States prescribing compulsory military service, and in respect 
to citizens of Greece in the United States the ages for military 
‘service shall be for the time being 20 to 24 years, both inclusive. 

ARTICLE u. 

‘Citizens of the United States and citizens of Greece within 
the age limits aforesaid who desire to enter the military service 
of their own country must enlist or enroll or must leave Greece 
or the United States, as the case may be, for the purpose of 
military service in their own country before the expiration of 
60 days after the date of the exchange of ratifications of this 
convention, if liable to military service in the country in which 
they are at the said date; or if not so liable, then before the 
expiration of 30 days after the time when liability shall accrue; 
or as to those holding certificates of exemption under Article 
III of this conventton, before the expiration of 30 days after 
the date on which any such certificate becomes inoperative un- 
less sooner renewed; or as to those who apply for certificates 
of exemption under Article III and whose exemptions are re- 
fused, then before the expiration of 30 days after the date of 
such refusal, unless the application be sooner granted, 


ROBERT LANSING. 
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ARTICLE MI, 

The Government of the United States and the Government of 
Greece may through their respective diplomatic representatives 
issue certificates of exemption from military service to citizens 
of the United States in Greece and citizens of Greece in the 
United States, respectively, upon application or otherwise, 
within 60 days from the date of the exchange of ratifications 
of this convention, or within 30 days from the date when such 
citizens become liable to military service in accordance with 
Article I, provided that the applications be made or the certifi- 
cates be granted prior to their entry into the military service 
of either country. 

Such certificates may be special or general, temporary or con- 
ditional, and may be modified, renewed, or revoked in the dis- 
cretion of the Government granting them. Persons holding 
such certificates shall, so long as the certificates are in force, 
not be liable to military service in the country in which they 
side ARTICLE IV, 

The Government of the United States and the Government of 
Greece will, respectively, so far as possible, facilitate the return 
of citizens of Greece and citizens of the United States who may 
desire to return to their own country for military service, but 
shall not be responsible for providing transport or the cost of 
transport for such persons. 

ARTICLE V. 

No citizen of either country who, under the provisions of this 
convention, enters the military service of the other shall, by 
reason of such service, be considered after this convention shall 
have expired or after his discharge to have lost his nationality 
or to be under any allegiance to His Majesty the King of the 
Hellenes or to the United States, as the case may be. 

ARTICLE VI. 


The present convention shall be ratified by the President of 
the United States of America by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate of the United States and by His Majesty the 
King of the Hellenes, and the ratification shall be exchanged at 
Washington or at Athens us soon as possible. It shall come 
into operation on the date on which the ratifications are ex- 
changed and shall remain in force until the expiration of 60 
days after either of the contracting parties shall have given 
notice of termination to the other, whereupon any citizen of 
either country incorporated into the military service of the 
other under this convention shall be as soon as possible dis- 
charged therefrom. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present tonvention and have affixed thereto their 
Seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington the 30th day of August in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen. 

ROBERT LANSING. 
Roussos. 


RECIPROCAL MILITARY SERVICE WITH FRANCE, 


To the Senate: 

I transmit, with a view to receive the advice and consent of 
the Senate to its ratification, a convention between the United 
States and France, signed at Washington on September 3, 1918, 
in respect to military service of citizens of the United States in 
France and citizens of France in the United States. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, September 6, 1918. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
: Washington, September 4, 1918. 

The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, to receive the advice 
and consent of the Senate to its ratification, a convention be- 
tween the United States and France, signed at Washington on 
September 3, 1918, providing for reciprocal military service of 
, citizens of the United States in France and citizens of France 
in the United States. 

This convention was negotiated in conjunction with the War 
Department and has that department's approval. 

_Respectfully submitted. 

¿The President of the United States of America and the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, being convinced that for the better 

prosecution of the present war it is desirable that American 


ROBERT LANSING. 


citizens in France and citizens of France in the United States 
shall either return to their own country to perform military serv- 
ice in its army or shall serve in the army of the country in which 
they remain, have resolved to enter into a convention to that 
end and have accordingly appointed as their plenipotentiaries 
the President of the United States of America, Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State of the United States; and the President of 
the French Republic, J. J. Jusserand, ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipatentiary to the United States, who, after haying 
communicated to each other their respective full powers found 
to be in proper form, have agreed upon and concluded the fol- 
lowing articles: : 
ARTICLE I, 

All male citizens of the United States in France and all male 
citizens of France in the United States shall, unless before the 
time limited by this convention they enlist or enroll in the forces 
of their own country or return to the United States or France, 
respectively, for the purpose of military service, be subject to 
military service and entitled to exemption or discharge there- 
from under the laws and regulations from time to time in 
force, of the country in Widi they are: Provided, That in re- 
spect to citizens of the United States in France the ages for 
military service shall be the ages specified in the laws of the 
United States prescribing compulsory military service, and in 
respect to citizens of France in the United States the ages for 
military service shall be for the time being 20 to 44 years, both 
inclusive. 

ARTICLE II. 


Citizens of the United States and citizens of France within 
the age limits aforesaid who desire to enter the military service 
of their own country must enlist or enroll or must leave France 
or the United States, as the case may be, for the purpose of mili- 
tary service in their own country before the expiration of 60 
days after the date of the exchange of ratifications of this con- 
vention, if liable to military service in the country in which 
they are at said date; or if not so liable, then before the expira- 
tion of 30 days after the time when liability shall accrue; or as 
to those holding certificates of exemption under Article III of 
this convention, before the expiration of 30 days after the date 
on which any such certificate becomes inoperative unless sooner 
renewed; or as to those who apply for certificates of exemption 
under Article III, and whose applications are refused, then be- 
fore the expiration of 30 days after the date of such refusal, 
unless the application be sooner granted. 

ARTICLE III. 


The Government of the United States and the Government of 
the French Republic may, through their respective diplomatic 
representatives, issues certificates of exemption from military 
service to citizens of the United States in France and citizens of 
France in the United States, respectively, upon application or 
otherwise, within 60 days from the date of the exchange of 
ratifications of this convention or within 30 days from the date 
when such citizens become liable to military service in accord- 
ance with Article I: Provided, That the applications be made 
or the certificates be granted prior to their entry into the mili- 
tary service of either country. Such certificates may be spe- 
cial or general, temporary or conditional, and may be modified, 
renewed, or revoked in the discretion of the Government grant- 
ing them. Persons holding such certificates shall, so long as 
the certificates are in force, not be liable to military service 
in the country in which they are. 

ARTICLE 1V. 

The Government of the United States and the Government of 
the French Republic will, respectively, so far as possible, facili- 
tate the return of citizens of France and of the United States 
who may desire to return to their own country for military serv- 
ice, but shall not be responsible for providing transport or the 
cost of transport for such persons. 

ARTICLE v. 


No citizen of either country who under the provisions of this 
convention enters the military service of the other shall, by rea- 
son of such service, be considered, after this convention shall 
have expired or after his discharge, to have lost his nationality 
or to be under any allegiance to the United States or to Franco, 


as the case may be. 
ARTICLE YI. 


The present convention shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United States, and by the President of the 
French Republic, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington or at Paris as soon as possible. It shall come into 
operation on the date on which the ratifications are exchanged 
and shall remain in force until the expiration of 60 days after 
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either of the contracting parties shall have given notice of termi- 
nation to the other. Whereupon any citizen of either country in- 
corporated into the military service of the other under this con- 
vention shall be as soon as possible discharged therefrom. 

It witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have 
sa the present convention and have affixed thereto their 
seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the 3d day of September, in 

the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighfeen. 
Rosert LANSING. 
JUSSERAND. 


ADJOURNMENT TO SATURDAY. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate adjourn until 
Saturday at 12 o'clock noon. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Saturday, September 21, 1915, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 19, 1918. 
FEDERAL Reserve BOARD. 

Alberi Strauss, of New York, N. Y., to be a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board for a term of 10 years, in place of Paul 
M. Warburg, whose term of office has expired. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Hugh R. Robertson, of San Antonio, Tex., to be United States 
attorney, western district of Texas, vice J. L. Camp, deceased. 
(Mr. Robertson is now serving under appointment by the court.) 

UNITED States MARSHAL. 

Mark Storen, of Indianapolis, Ind., to be United States mar- 

shal, district of Indiana. A reappointment, his term having 


expired. 
i 
: CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eæccutire nominations confirmed by the Senate September 19, 
1918. 
POSTMASTERS. 
MISSISSIPPI, 


Amos K. Porter, Boyle. ! 


James L. Latham, Eupora. 
Alexander S. Bell, Grenada. 
Lillian McCleary, Hollandale. 
James L. Donald, Tutwiler. 
Mary E. Cain, Vaiden. 

Henry H. Mackey, Vicksburg. 
John L. Kirby, Water Valley. 
Lizzie D. Oltenburg, Winona. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

George B. Cavis, Bristol. 
William P. Nolin, Claremont, 
John W. Drew, Colebrook. 
George E. Farrand, Concord. 
Russel B. Henchman, East Jaffrey. 
Louis P. Ladd, Epping. 

Endrick S. Avery, Franklin. 
George E. Noyes, Gorham. 

i William Hayes, Groveton. 
Arthur J. Holden, Keene. 
Napoleon J. Dyer, Laconia. 
Harry W. Bailey, Lancaster. 
‘Alonzo L. Chamberlain, Lebanon. 
Albert J. Richardson, Littleton. 
John R. Willis, Manchester. 
Charles A, Morse, New Market. 
Eugene M. Ware, Peterboro. 
Hume B. Heath, Plymouth, 

, Stephen E. Bates, Suncook. 
Harris A. Morse, Tilton. 
Russell G. Graves, Walpole. 
‘John L. Fulton, West Lebanon. 
Benjamin C. Garland, Whitefield. 
James R. Kill Kelley, Wilton. 
Herbert A. Taylor, Winchester. 
James F. Leonard, Woodsville. 

NEW YORK. 

Daniel Grant, Alton. 

Charles H. Tighe, Avon. 

Frank D. Ball, Caledonia. 
Thomas Conners, Camillus. 
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Claud M. Armitage, Candor. 
James L. Seely, jr., Canisteo. 
Michnel J. Flaherty, Corfu. 
John W. Lynahan, Corning. 
James M. Dwyer, Geneseo. 
Edward A. Clark, Greene. 
Andrew J. McMahon, Groton. 
Samuel N. Wheeler, Hancock. 
William J. Hyland, Hoosick Falls. 
Mark J. Lockington, Lima. 
Clinton P. Geer, McGraw. 
Charles L. Doolittle, Montour Falls, 
Arthur H. Graham, Newark Valley. 
Robert F. Talbot, New Berlin. 
Michael J. Murray, Owego. 
William E. Miller, Rose Hill. 
George D. Cunningham, Schagliticoke. 
Leo B. Bennett, Schenevus. 
Myron L. Fisher, Spencer. 
Charles E. Thompson. Trumansburg. 
David E. Vrett, Whitehall. 

Onio. 
A. Ross Read, Akron. 
Franzo D. Miller, Alliance. 
Charles R. Musson, Arcanum. 
David Snyder, Archbold. 
Frank N. Henry, Atwater. 
Henry W. W. Spargur, Bainbridge. 
Charles J. Betz, Baltimore. 
James M. McNamara, Barberton. 
S. Carlotta Zahm, Bascom. 
John T. Flynn, Bellaire. 
Harold A. Carson, Bergholz. 
Marion A. Baldwin, Blanchester. 
Harry J. Spitler, Brookville. 
John M. Francis, Cadiz. 
Richard M. Allison, Cambridge. 
William D. Caldwell, Canton. 
Harvey N. Steger, Cardington. 
William Zahn, Carey. 
Joseph V. Lawler, Carrollton. 
William A. Turnbull, Cedarville. 
William J. Murphy, Cleveland. 
Crayton V. Calvin, Columbiana. 
Robert J. Baxter, Conneaut. 
Charles B. Maier, Covington. 
Clarnce B. Crumb, Cuyahoga Falls, ’ 
John N. Petersen, Delta. 
Mathew H. Darby, Deshler. 
George G. Wilkinson, East Palestine. 
William H. Chilcote, Edgerton. 
Frank J. Sonderman, Fort Recovery, 
George L. Higby, Garrettsville. 
Wilbur M. Carpenter, Geveva. 
Thomas B. Richey, Georgetown, 
Wililam Buck, Germantown. 
John L. Strange, Greenfield. 
Adam H. Meeker, Greenville. 
Owen E. Reed, Hiram. 
Charles L. Ritz, Holgate. 
Thomas Kyer, Jackson. 
Harry C. Lieurance, Jamestown. 
Jacob M. Ridenour, Junction City. 
Carl W. Smith, Kenton. ; 
Charles B. Dechant, Lebanon. 
Frank H. Davet, Madison. 
Royal M. Wheeler, Mantua. 
Jacob D. Yocum, Mechanicsburg. 
Thomas H. Code, Mentor. 
William M. Poling, Murray. 
Morton A. Houghton, Oberlin. 
David H. Heiby, Ohio City. 
George F. Zeller, Ottawa. 
Stephen D. Carroll, Painesville. 
Peter D. Amstutz, Pandora. 
Richard D. Brown, Pataskala. 
William R. Foster, Perry. 
Philip Wetzel, Perrysburg. 
Ward G. Haviland, Pioneer. 
L. Vallee Harold, Portsmouth. 
Stephen D. McDowell, Prairie Depot. 
George C. Wolfe, Racine. 
Joseph L. Riesser, Ripley. 7 
Charles L, Hunter, St. Marys. 
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Joseph H. Biddle, St. Paris. 

Elsie M. Smith, Sharonville. 

William F. Gordon, Somerset. 

Charles P. Dunn, Springfield. 

William F. J. Dehn, Struthers. 

Wyatt S. Ehrmin, Stryker. 

Alfred N. Warren, Sylvania. 

Raymond J. Neel, Thornville. { 

Cyrenius C. Hughs, Utica. 

Charles A. Trinter, Vermilion. 

James L. Murray, Wakeman. 

Charles P. Gabelman, Waverly. 

Elijah T. Dando, Wellston. 

Frank Bookman, Westerville. 

Orrin E. Jones, West Salem. 

Thurman Spriggs, Woodsfield. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Albert L. Reinhold, Ardmore. 

Joseph F. Doian, jr., Bala. 

John J. McAllister, Bryn Mawr. 

Charles J. Hansell, Cynwyd. 

Thomas G. Vincent, Danville. 

John L. Dimmig. East Greenville. 

Effie R. Anschuty, Fort Washington, 

Henry J. Morris, Hatboro, 

Bernard J. Rountree, Haverford. 

John F. Kurty, Lewisburg, 

Harrison J. Kromer, Merion Station. 

Martha E. Doebler, Mifflinburg. 

John A. Coonahan, Ogontz. 

William M. O. Edwards, Pencoyd. 

James C. McDowell, Rosemont. 

Charles A. De Huff, Royersford. 

Annie H. Washburn, Wyncote. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Peter T. Sapoch, Blacksburg. 
Harriett H. Gooding, Brunson. 

J. Elizabeth Meehan, Chesterfield. 
Richard W. Scott, Jonesville. 

Ella Z. McCravey, Liberty. 

Henry L. Diefenbach, Moultrieville. 
Horace M. Watkins, Ridge Spring. 
Smith L. Johnston, St. George. 
George B. McMaster, Winnsboro. 


VERMONT. 


Cornelius Buckley, Barton. 

Emory S. Harris, Bennington. 
Andrew H. Peters, Bradford. 
William H. Boardman, Charlotte. 
Frank L. Start, Jeffersonville, 
Robert H. Royce, Johnson. 

John J. Rock, Ludlow. 

Carl A. Mattison, Manchester Center, 
Herbert S. King, Manchester Depot. 
Burton E. Bailey, Montpelier. 

James McGovern, North Bennington. 
George F. Hubbell, Northfield. 
Patrick Mahoney, Poultney. 

Sanford E. Emery, Proctorsville. 
Frank A. Burditt, Putney. 

L. Halsea Crosier, Readsboro. 
Patrick H. Harty, Saxtons River. 
Clarence W. Locke, Springfield. 
William J. O'Neill, Waterbury. = 
Maurice J. Walshe, White River Junction, 
Henry D. Allen, Wilmington. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspar, September 19, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty Father, continue, we beseech Thee, Thy favors unto 
the entente powers. Make them firm to resist and strong to 
press forward to a wise and permanent peace, that the horrors 
of war may pass from the face of the earth and good prevail 
everywhere. 

We thank Thee that the people of Ameriea are ready and 
willing to uphold our President in his answer to those who are 
asking for a peace parley which would only prolong the agony. 


We pray for peace, but let it be a peace which will hallow 


Thy name. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11283) to amend and reenact.sections 4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of 
the act approved December 23, 1913, and known as the Federal 
reserve act, and sections 5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments, the bill (H. R. 12923) to supplement the second 
liberty-bond act as amended, and for other purposes, had re- 
quested a conference with the House on the bill and amend- 
ments, and had appointed Mr. Srstarons, Mr. Witrrams, Mr. 
SantnH of Georgia, Mr. PExnosk, and Mr. Lopce as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill (S. 4871) to authorize the Philadelphia, Harrisburg & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Susquehanna River, from the city of 
Harrisburg, Dauphin County, Pa., to the borough of Lemoyne, 
Cumberland County, Pa., and in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4871. An act to authorize the Philadelphia, Harrisburg & 
Pittsburgh Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to 
eonstruct a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the city 
of Harrisburg, Dauphin County, Pa., to the borough of Lemoyne, 
Cumberland County, Pa.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


CORRECTION—AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT (H. R. 11283). 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to direct the attention of 
che Chair and also the attention of the House to the conference 
report which was agreed upen last evening and also to the report 
which has just been announced as agreed to by the Senate. 
The Senate in the report says that “the Senate recede from 
its disagreement to its amendments numbered 1, 2. 3, 4, and 5 
and agree to the same.” Now, of course, those last four or five 
words, “and agree to the same” are surplusage and ought not 
to be in the report, and also as to the Senate’s action the same 
language is used; and, furthermore, that “the Senate recede 
from its amendment to the title, and the House agree to the 
same.” 

That is incorrect and ought not to be incorporated in the 
report. For the purposes of the Rxconn I think this statement 
ought to be made in order that in the future these reports may 
be prepared with a little more care. 

The SPEAKER. These were Senate amendments, were they? 

Mr. WALSH. Senate amendments and the Senate receded 
from them. 

The SPEAKER. The Senate receded, and then it was decided 
that the Senate agreed, to what? 

Mr. WALSH. They could not agree to amendments that they 
receded from. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While it may be surplusage, that language 
does not conflict with the action of the Senate in receding from 
their amendments. It is not in opposition to the action of the 
conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asks the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Starrorp], if they leave it in there, would it not be 
surplusage? It says that the Senate recedes from the amend- 
ments and agrees to the same. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have before us a question of construc- 
tion. What is the construction of those two phrases? One is 
very clear—that they recede from the Senate amendments. 
Now, can that language be in any way interpreted so as to make 
it harmonious with that action? I say it can be. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not going to argue it with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While it is not in good form, it does not 
in any way nullify the report. 

The SPEAKER. When the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass] gets here, I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WaAtsH] will call his attention to it. 

Mr. WALSH. I will. I am glad to have the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] agree that it is not good form. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the gentleman for that compliment. 

Mr. G S. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the corrections made 
as indicated by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to vacate the proceed- 
ings by which that conference report was agreed to. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, how are you going to amend a 
conference report? 

The SPEAKER. That is so, too. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think it would be a hard matter to do that 
now and strike something out of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object to the motion to vacate 
ceedings at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
FORD] objects to the motion to vacate the proceedings. 

Mr. GLASS. The phrase called attention to by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is undoubtedly surplusage, 
but I do not know that it does any harm if permitted to re- 
main, 

Mr. GARNER. Leave it like it is, and have the bill enrolled 
and sent to the President, and let him sign it. 

Mr. FOSTER. It does not invalidate the conference report 
or the bill, does it, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not know that I would be authorized to 
make a change without taking it back to the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. That is what the Chair thinks, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the engrossed copy of the bill as it 
originally passed the House without the Senate amendments? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. The engrossed bill, of course, went 
over to the Senate. 

Mr. FOSTER. This has nothing to do with anything that 
goes in the bill, as I understand it, except that the Senate re- 
ceded from its amendments. 

The SPEAKER. I know; but it says the Senate recedes 
from the amendments, and then it says it agrees to them. 

Mr. FOSTER. Receded and agreed to the same, but that does 
not affect the bill at all, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Well, I do not know—— 

Mr. GARNER. The information ought to be from the en- 
rolling clerk. If the bill contains the language of the original 
bill the matter goes on and becomes a law as intended by the 
conferees. 

Mr. FOSTER. You can not go back of the returns in refer- 
ence to a little surplusage in the language. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Further, Mr. Speaker, we have the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the chair- 
man of the committee, in presenting this conference report last 
night, that the Senate conferees had receded from the Senate 
amendments and that the bill as agreed to was the House bill 
in toto. The enrolling clerks certainly have that information. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that it is not a parlia- 
mentary question exactly, but if the enrolling clerk enrolled the 
bill as it passed the House originally and the Speaker signs it, 
and the Vice President and the President sign it, that is the 
end of it. That would be my offhand opinion about it. The 
gentleman from North Carolina is recognized. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
revenue bill. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12863, the revenue bill, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bil: (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I was recognized last 
night, and 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
ary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. An agreement was entered 
into yesterday afternoon to begin the discussion this morning 
of the so-called cotton amendment. Is that in order now? 


the pro- 


Mr. Chairman, a parliament- 
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The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair recalls, the agreement pro- 
vided that these amendments should be taken up immediately 
on the resumption by the committee of its session this morning, 
If the Chair’s recollection is correct as to the agreement, that 
gon make the cotton amendments come on before anything 
else. 

Mr. DYER. When the committee rose last evening the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr, STEENERSON] rose and moved to strike 
out the last word. He was recognized, and at the suggestion of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenix] the com- 
mittee rose, with the understanding, as the Reconp shows, that 
the gentleman from Minnesota should have opportunity this 
morning to discuss the section which had just been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is perfectly true. The Chair recalls 
that. The gentleman has stated it exactly as it occurred. But 
prior to that time there had been an agreement with respect to 
the cotton amendments, that they should be taken up this morn- 
ing immediately on the resumption by the committee of its ses- 
sion. If that agreement is followed, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota would follow that, but the prior agreement would make 
that subject first to the discussion of the cotton amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
from Minnesota that he make his argument when we get to 
reading the bill. It would be in order then. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That was the reading of the parcel- 
post provision. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent to be allowed to 
offer a lot of committee amendments to the section that we 
passed over, and then after that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] will be discussed, and 
then we will go back to that proposition that we left off with 
yesterday. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I desire to discuss the parcel-post tax. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I suggest that it first be disposed of 
and then we may proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota does not 
lose his rights, but the Chair thinks that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is entitled to offer his amendment 
by virtue of the agreement made yesterday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. CRISP. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. What is pending before the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment to be offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. í 
Ges MRO of Pennsylvania. I suggest that the amendment 

read. 

Mr. CRISP. I want to reserve a point of order against the 
amendment. I made it yesterday, and I desire to renew it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will come up subject to 
the reservation of a point of order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest that we take up now some amend- 
ments that the committee want to offer, and then after that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania can proceed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take up, in connection with the bill, cer- 
tain amendments, after which the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] will be considered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And I want to return to the oil and gas 
provisions. I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. HARDY. Can the gentleman state whether or not the 
Moore amendment is offered? 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Krrentx: Page 115, line 23, after the 
word That,“ insert the following: on and after November 1, 1918.“ 


Mr. KITCHIN. The committee failed to note the date on 
which this would take effect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again reported. - 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
reported again. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rirchtx: P. 
word That,” insert the following: on an 


115, line 23, after the 
after November 1, 1918.“ 
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Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire as to how 
much revenue is expected to be derived from the respective 
paragraphs of which this amendment is a part? Yesterday 
in the consideration of this bill I was absent from the Chamber 
at luncheon when these paragraphs were read. I wish to obtain 
the information that I now seek to obtain from the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is estimated that the tax on soft drinks, 
ice cream, and so forth, sold at soda fountains and similar 
places, will yield $27,000,000 during a 12-month period. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is on the soft-drink item, exclusive 
of near beer? z 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is exclusive of cereal beverages. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know whether it is 
contemplated by the Food Administration or the Fuel Admin- 
istration or the Railroad Administration to curtail the output 
of soft drinks, independent of near beer? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know. They propose to curtail 
the use of sugar, and that would curtail the use of it in soft 
drinks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the President's procla- 
mation just promulgated, it extends to near beer as well as beer 
and lager beer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is my understanding. 

Mr, STAFFORD. How much was it estimated by the com- 
mittee could be raised on the manufacture of near beer, beer, 
lager beer, and other maltous beverages? 

Mr. KITCHIN. On cereal beverages $24,000,000 and from 
fermented liquors such as beer $240,000,000 for a 12-month 
period. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the $24,000,000 refers to near-beer 
products? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any estimate been made as to the 
revenue that will be derived from Coca Cola and such com- 
pounds containing no alcoholic content? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is estimated that the revenue for a 12- 
month period from all soft drinks sold by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer, in bottles or other closed containers, will 
umount to $10,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the gentleman said $37,000,000 
from soft drinks? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Thirty-seven million dollars from soft drinks 
mixed and sold at the soda fountains and ice-cream parlors. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the tax on bitters which contain 
a considerable alcoholic content? 

Mr. KITCHIN, It depends on how large a per cent of alcohol 
is in them. The alcohol in bitters or in any other kind of 
medicine pays at the rate of $4.40 a gallon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I noticed in the drug schedule that the 
word “ bitters ” was included, to pay a special tax which had no 
relation to beverages. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Bitters would also pay the alcohol tax of 
$4.40 a gallon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No action has been taken by the committee 
to make up this large deficiency in revenue that will be caused 
by reason of the President's order forbidding the further manu- 
facture of near beer and beer? 

Mr, KITCHIN, No action has been taken. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 116, — — 5, after th 


0 wora sold,“ in- 
sert the following: “on or after such date”; and in Une 9, ‘after 


“vendor,” insert the following: “at the time of the sale. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 116, lines 14 and 15, strike out the 
word “hereafter ™; in line 16, after the word “ and,“ "insert the word 
“hereafter” and after the word “sold” insert the words “by the 
manufacturer or importer.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. So that it will read as follows: 

That u T: 
united Slates dad bereit sold bythe manufacturer ar TAPO 0. 

They had the word “hereafter” in the wrong place, so that 
it read “ hereafter manufactured” instead of “ hereafter sold.” 
That corrects it. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I think there are certain other words that 
should be put in the proper place“ at the time of the sale.” 
Mr. KITCHIN. Those words were put in in line 9— 
A 1 2 shall be pald by the purchaser to the vendor at the time of 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment which 
has been reported by the Clerk. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Another amendment, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is to the same effect, to put the word 
“hereafter ” in the right place. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 118, line 
after”; in line 25, before the word “sol 
after”? and after t the word “sold” vomit 
words “ by the manufacturer or importer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Ten KITCHIN. There is another amendment to the same 
effec 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from North Carolina offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendme 
insert the word “ hi 3 A ation tee a EnA 
words “by the „ or importer.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The committee offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

9 9 Page 121. 77 n fe bed * 

hg Pa 2 bb ep e 2 Sa ones out “2 cents” and 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is 1 ean iot every 50 cigarette papers 
or fraction thereof instead of 2 cents for every 100. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 121, line 0 * 

„2%; lines 22 and 23, strike out 100” A Masettoa 50. 555 

Mr. KITCHIN. Instead of 4 cents for each 100 or fraction 
thereof, 2 cents for each 50 or fraction thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I offer another amendment. These are sport- 
ing goods that were left out of the sporting goods schedule that 
ought to be included. 

The C . The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 127, line 21, strike out “ golf clubs, base- 
ball bats” and insert in lieu thereof “nets, racket covers and pre 
skates, snowshoes, skis, toboggans, canoe paddles and cushions, polo 
mallets, baseball bate, gloves, masks, os: shoes and uniform 
football helmets, harness and goals, basket-ball goals and uniforms, g 
bags and clubs.’ 

That puts baseball bats and golf clubs back into the bill tn 
the proper place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 
to add other sporting goods. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 128, line 2, after the word “ games,” 
and the comma insert “and all other articles commonly and com- 
mercially known as sporting goods,” and add a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina in reference to an amendment on 
page 124, subparagraph “ b.“ 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is the gentleman's amendment. 
The committee has considered it and will adopt it as its amend- 
ment, and I therefore offer it as a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment : Page 124, line 20, after the word “ organi- 
zation,” insert or SAUTA to the benefit of persons in the military 
or naval forces of the Unit States,” and add a comma. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 


ake out the word “ here- 
insert the word “ here- 
‘ore the comma insert the 


word “and” 
e word “sold” insert the 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I offer another amendment. 
The Clerk read ns follows: 


Committee amendment : Page 129, strike "e lineg 7 and 8. In line 
9, strike out “21” and insert 19.“ Line 11. strike out “22” and 
insert 20.“ e 12, strike out 23“ and y Sedah 21.“ Line 14, 
strike out “24” and insert “22.” Line 15, strike out “25” and insert 

“23.” Line 21, strike out 26" and insert 24. 


Mr. KITCHIN. That amendment is to strike out the tax on 
duplicating and adding machines, and the changes of figures are 
to properly number the paragraphs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
the reason that prompted the committee in relieving from the 
10 per cent tax duplicating and adding machines? I see you 
still tax cash registers. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Adding machines and duplicating machines 
are more in the nature of necessities than eash registers. Also 
the different bureaus of the Government are purchasing prob- 
ably two-thirds of the entire production ef these machines. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is no argument, even though the Gov- 
ernment would pay the additional tax, it would get it back im- 
metlintelx. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the gentleman asked me the reason why 
we did it and not for the arguments. The reason fs because 
these machines are more of a necessity in the business world, 
and now they are a necessity for the administration of the Gov- 
ernment business and are largely so used, and the work accom- 
plished by these machines is different from that of cash registers. 
For instance, an adding machine will take the place of 25 men 
and women. The cash register does not take the place of any- 
body. It simply serves to keep a record of sales and a check on 
the clerks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be recognized in 
opposition to the amendment. Mr. Chairman, I can not agree 
with the chairman of the committee in his differentiation that 
the cash register is not a labor-saving device and should bear a 
tax while the adding machines and duplicating machines should 
not. I might favor a tax on cash registers in the view that the 
eash register is virtually controlled by a monopoly. But so are 
the ndding machines controlled by a monopoly. The price is 
fixed, and they are both of the same character, labor-saving de- 
vices, The cash register is an adding machine, it registers the 
sales and relieves the proprietor of clerical work. I can not 
understand why the committee should relieve adding machines 
and duplicating machines, except that they wish to give one 
manufacturer a benefit over another. This is an opportunity 
where we can raise revenue. I will ask the chairman how much 
was estimated could be raised by a tax on duplicating and adding 
machines. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not the figures just now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We all know that adding machines are 
expensive. The lowest price of the Burroughs machine is $275, 
and they run up to $500 or $600. I am informed that there is 
a harmonious agreement as to price between the respective 
manufacturers of adding machines. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Since the gentleman asked the question the 
Clerk has given me the expert’s estimate of the amount of reve- 
nue that is estimated to be received from the tax on dupli- 
‘rating machines, adding machines, and cash registers, and it is 
as follows: On duplicating machines, $500,000; adding ma- 
chines, $500,000; and cash registers, $2,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This tax would be paid because every per- 
son who needs a duplicating or an adding machine would pay 
the higher price. Any person who needs a cash register will 
pay a high tax. It is a means of raising a million dollars of 
revenue. The President's order forbidding the manufacture of 
near beer deprives the Treasury of $24,000,000 which could 
“have been obtained by permitting 25,000,000 bushels of barley 
to be used, two-thirds of which would have been returned to 
the farmer in the form of feed. The Treasury having lost this 

000,000 in revenue, you should not diminish the objects of 

ation, but rather retain and increase them. The manufac- 
turers will be relieved, by lifting this tax, from paying a part 
of this burden. It would have to be assumed, in a measure, by 
the manufacturer, and could not be passed on entirely to the 
purchaser by reason of the present high price and the diminish- 
ing and limited number of purchasers. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Kircurs) there were—ayes 125, noes 7. 

Se the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

aw Clerk read as follows: 


129, line 20, strike out the word “and”; Une 22, strike out the 
parte and insert a semicolon and the word “and we renter Tine 22, insert 
a 24200 h, as follows: 


ollet soaps and powders, 10 per cent,“ and a period. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, that should read “ toilet soaps 
and soap powders,” and I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be so modified. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
modified as indicated. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentleman think 
that is a rather high tax on toilet soaps? 

Mr. KITCHEN. No; and I think it is better to put it on the 
manufacturer. It is pretty high in the bill for ordinary soaps. 
There was no way for the department to distinguish between 
toilet soaps and the ordinary soaps that eyerybody uses in the 
household. 

Mr. DYER. The tax Is now 2 per cent, and this Increases it 
to 10 per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. We have increased it just as we have 
the others, but we have taken toilet soaps and soap powders 
out of a still higher rate in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, ought not that amendment 
to be further modified by striking out “(26)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(25)”? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is correct 
about that, and I ask that the Clerk be permitted to so further 
modify the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Withont objection, fhe Clerk will further 
modify the amendment as indicated. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN severally offered the following amendments, 
which were severally reported and severally agreed to: 

Page 131, line 15, after the word “sold,” insert the words “on or 
after such date 

Page 133, line 2, after the word “slippers” and the comma, insert 
the following: “ not including shoes or appliances made to order for 
any person haying a crippled or deformed foot or ankle.“ 

ge ec line strike out “(22) or (23)“ and insert, (20) or (21)." 
15 231 133, line 23, after the word “vendor,” insert “at the time of 

Page "135, line 9, after the word “sold.” insert “on or after such 
date"; line 10, after the word “vendor,” Insert the words “at the 
time of the sale.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina a question. Will he be good enough 
to explain why the words “ at the time of the sale” are inserted? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Suppose something is sold on credit. It 
might not be paid for for 10 or 12 months, but the tax ought to be 
assessed at the time the sale is made. 

Mr. KITCHIN severally offered the following amendments, 
which were severally reported and severally agreed to: 


Aia jis 135, line 23, after the word “sold” insert “on or after such 


Orne 130. Une 2, strike out the words * toilet soaps and powders” 
and 8 in lieu thereof the words “ toilet powders (other n soap 
powders).” 

Page 137, line 6, after the 8 85 “ purchaser,” and before the comma, 
insert “at the time of the sale. 

Ri 143, strike out lines 6 to 11, inclusive, and in lines 12 strike 

“(13)” and insert “(12).” 

Page 144, strike out lines 6 to 10, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof 
lowing : 

1 ® 8 en 


ged in any trade, business, or profession, whose 

8 therefrom for the preceding year ending June 30 exceed 
$2,700 she en pay $10. If such person is a wholesaler he shail pay 88 
a onal.” 


Page 144, line 13, strike out the word “sections” and Insert “ sec- 
tion 1000,” and before the figures 1007 fmsert the word “or,” and 
strike out the word “proprietors” and insert the word “ persons.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 144, line 17, after the words“ mixed flour Insert the following: 

“ Provided, That sections 35 to 49, inclusive, of the act of June 13, 
1898, entitled ‘An act to provide ways and means to meet war ex- 
nditures, and for other purposes,’ as amended by the act of March 

1901, and as further ame y the act of April 12, 1902. be, and 

same are hereby, suspended tor = 1 the period of the exist- 
ing state of war between the United Germany, and until the 
fact and date of determination of ia war shall have been ascertained 
and proclaimed by the President of the United States.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against that amendment. It is not germane to 
the bill and tends to reduce the revenue rather than to increase 
the revenue. I make the point of order. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Will the gentleman reserve the 
point of order? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I reserve ft. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Suppose we pass this over until 
the other matter is disposed of. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I shall make the point of 
order whenever the matter is reintroduced. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Illinois asked to pass 
it over until a later time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I prefer the gentleman should 
go on and make his statement now. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Well, the gentleman reserves the 
point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
make his statement. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr, Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again ~eported? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, the object of this 
committee amendment is to repeal for the period of this war 
the laws which are known as the“ mixed-flour” laws. In 1898 
Congress passed the Spanish-American War tax. It has been 
amended once or twice, first in 1901 and again in 1902. This is 
the last vestige remaining of the Spanish-American War tax. 
The remainder of the Spanish-American War tax act was re- 
pealed in 1902. The mixed-flour act of 1898 provides for a tax 
upon every barrel of mixed flour of 4 cents and provides also 
for an occupation tax of $12 per year to be paid by any person 
engaging in the business of grinding or mixing or packing 
mixed flour. This law has been in force until the present time. 
Last month, at the request of the President of the United 
States, Mr. Hoover, our Food Administrator, participated in 
Paris in conferences between the food administrators of all the 
allied nations and as a result of that conference it was deter- 
mined by the food administrators of the allied nations to estab- 
lish a standard flour for the nations engaged in the war with 
Germany to consist of 80 per cent of pure wheat flour and 20 
per cent of substitutes in order that during the continuance 
of this war the nations of the world and the armies engaged in 
this awful war might have bread. The allied nations propose 
to enforce that agreement. In the opinion of Mr. Hoover and 
his assistants, before the international agreement which pro- 
vides a method by which the nations of the world shall eat at 
the same table, before that can be carried out in this country, 
it is necessary to repeal the mixed-flour act of 1898 with its 
burdensome requirements, with its occupation tax, with its 
moonshine-whisky requirements, which requires that stamps 
shall be affixed to packages so that the stamps can be broken 
when packages are opened. In 1898 we had 116 mixers paying 
u revenue to the Government of $3,000 per year, much less than 
the amount of money required to enforce the law. At the 
present time there are more mixers, I am not advised this morn- 
ing as to the number, but at the present time a larger revenue 
is derived from that source than has ever been derived before, 
but not enough, as I understand it, to pay the expenses of 
enforcing the law. The Internal Revenue Department have 
adyised three times in the past the repeal of this law. The 
Internal Revenue Department, in a statement I have here, say 
that this law contributes nothing toward the purity of flour nor 
has it contributed toward the purity of flour, that the pure- 
food laws of 1906 accomplish that result in the matter of flour 
as they do in the matter of all other foodstuffs, and so in 
the interest of this international purpose, in order to enable 
these millers, and most of them as I understand it now want to 
engage in the mixing of flour 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. In just a moment. In order to 
enable them to mix flour without these taxes this legislation is 
asked. Now they will be asked to do it anyway. If the Food 
Administrator has the power he will compel them to do it and 
the question presented here is whether we want to add to the 
cost of bread or not, add to the difficulties of flour mixing in 
this country or not by maintaining in force during the period 
of this war the stamp laws of 1898, and I have here a letter 
from Mr. Hoover on the subject, which I send to the Clerk 
and ask to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


' Unirep Srares Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, 13 September, 1918. 


I do so that the gentleman can 


Hon. Hexry T. RAINEY, 
Ways and Means Committce, 
House of Representativse, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mu. RAINEY: I inclose herewith an amendment that I would 
like to suggest to the revenue act providing for the su 
mixed-flour laws during the period of the war. 


nsion of the 


You will recollect that 


this is a tax measure, and, while it yields 33 no result from 
s y 


taxation, from a revenue point of view, it 
international food program in this emergency, in that, at the recent 
conference of the fo administrators of all the allied countries, in 
which the food resources of all countries were carefully considered, it 
was decided that it would be necessary to mix 20 per cent of other 
cereal flours with the wheat flour during the coming year, and prob- 
ably for the duration of the war, if we are to provide an ample bread 
supply and enable ourselves to <arry over any resources as nst the 
possible deficiencies in next year’s harvest. I entered these confer- 
ences with the instructions of the President that it was the duty of all 
those fighting against Germany to eat at a common table, and it ap- 
pears to us that it is our a portion of our national duty that our 
ples should undertake e same loaf as that provided in the Allied 
countries. Furthermore, ur people are auxious to participate with 
the allies in such sacrifices as are necessary to win the war. You will 
recognize that a wheat bread made with a mixture of some 20 per cent 
of other cereals is a wholly nutritious and palatable loaf. In allied 
countries they compel the mixture of cereals in the flour, and, whereas 
our transportation conditions do not make it desirable for us to com- 
pel this I-sue. we could provide to a large portion of our population a 
mixed flour of this character. Under the existing law it is practically 
impossible to secure such a mixture, as the detailed requirements under 
the act are such that no miller can in principle comply with the tax 
„ without such expense as to make the operation prohibi- 
ye. 

At the present moment we are compelled to rely upon the voluntary 
action of the individual consumer to mix these flours for bread making, 
Not only does it nd ne difficulties in household management but, 
while the great majority will follow to the best of their a nity many 
will not comply, and, in any event, it imposes an unnecessary difficult 
on the householder. As to the actual character of the mixture of dif- 
ferent flours, this can be provided by regulations under the food act 
so that anything in the nature of adulteration can be prevented. 

I am extremely anxious that the committee should entertain this 
matter favorably, as it not only will result in great practical conserva- 
tion but also will enable us to carry out in practical good faith the 
obligations that we have entered upon. This is entirely for the period 
of the war and simply as a necessary war measure, and it seems to 
me, therefore, that all of the technical disputes over this question can 
be suspended in the face of national necessity. 

Yours, faithfully, Henrert Hoover. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes; I yield. N 

Mr. NORTON. Is it not a fact that the existing law does not 
prohibit the mixing of flour, but that it merely requires when 
flour is mixed or adulterated that it be branded and that stamps 
be placed upon the barrel or the sack giving the proportion of 
flour and the proportion of adulteration or mixture? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No; the gentleman has not stated 
the law correctly. Anybody can mix flouf and put it on the 
market and sell it. Anybody can mix flour in their homes, 
but—— 

Mr. NORTON. Mix it in a mill—— N 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. But when a miller or mixer or 
packer mixes flour for commercial purposes he must pay an 
occupation tax of $12 a year before he can do it. 

Mr. NORTON. And 4 cents a barrel? : 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. And in addition to that he must 
pay a tax of 4 cents a barrel, and a stamp must be affixed to the 
package containing it, and tien the mixed-flour law carries into 
the proposition all the provisions which seek to prevent the manu- 
facture of moonshine whisky, in the matter of destruction of 
containers, and the keeping of books, and all that sort of thing; 
and as a result millers of the country and mixers and packers 
declined before the war to engage in this expensive and annoy- 
ing method of doing business. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. NORTON. And is it not a fact that the investigations 
which were held before the committee a few years ago on this 
question showed that the gist of the objection of the millers 
and corn producers to this law was the fact that the law re- 
quired they shoyld state on the package what the adulterants 
or mixtures were? t 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No; not at all. The law requires 
that you shall state on the package or rather brand on the 
package the words “mixed flour,” and that is all, and they 
must state under the words “mixed flour.“ “ wheat flour and 
corn flour,“ or Whatever other ground cereal was mixed with 
wheat flour. ‘ 

Mr. NORTON. And you propose by your amendment to re- 
peal that law, do you not? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes; that is the amendment that 
is suggested by the Food Administrator, in order to carry out 
the policy that has been agreed upon by all the nations engaged 
in this war with Germany in order to produce a standard loaf, 
The objection to the repeal of this law heretofore has always 
been from the northwestern millers, who reach down through the 
States even into the corn country, and who are opposed to it 
because there is no corn up there, and that is the fight that is 
at the bottom of all of it. 


seriously cumbering the 


The 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for an 
inquiry? In the first place, Minnesota is the third or fourth 
in the production of corn. But my inquiry is this: If the gentle- 
man’s amendment prevails, will it not enable millers anywhere, 
Northwest or any other section, to mix wheat flour with corn- 
meal flour, buckwheat flour, or any other kind of flour they want 
to mix with it, and sell it to the public, and the public will not 
know how much wheat flour or buckwheat flour or other flour is 
in it, but think they are buying wheat flour? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Nothing of the kind. Mr. Hoover's 
statement this morning 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Hoover's statement has no 
weight with me. I have listened to it carefully, and I am of the 
opinion that he is treating of a subject of which he knows prac- 
tically nothing. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will state for Mr. Hoover that as 
soon as he was appointed Food Administrator I consulted with 
him about this very question, and he told me as food adminis- 
trator in Belgium the first thing he did was to require the mix- 
ing of flour in the proportions of 80 per cent wheat and 20 per 
cent corn flour, or some other substance. He knows more about 
the subject than any other man in this world. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Has the gentleman ever seen any 
of that bread that they are eating in Belgium? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Lou are eating it every day. Every 
loaf of bread you buy in this town at a bakery is made in that 
way. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
have been in Belgium and eaten it, and most of it is not fit for a 
dog to eat. That bread is black, unwholesome, and a thousand 
more things might be said of it. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. The gentleman really does not know 
what he is talking about. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I may not. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. You can not buy a loaf of Corby's 
bread or any other bread in this town that does not contain 20 
per cent of other products than wheat. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am speaking of the English 
bread and the French bread. I am not speaking of Corby's bread. 
I am comparing the two. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. There is no baker in this country 
to-day who manufactures and puts on the market a loaf of bread 
that does not contain 20 per cent of substitutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I did not deny that. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. You deny that it is palatable bread. 
But you eat it every day. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
The difference between the Belgian bread and the mixture we 
are eating in this country is as wide as the difference between 
the poles. e 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I understand that over there they 
are using more substitutes than they are here, 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. I was just going to say that I saw a demonstra- 
tion with regard to bread that was made with a mixture of 
corn and wheat flour. I could not detect any difference between 
the pure wheat-bread flour and the flour that was made with 
an admixture of corn flour. By a great many it is claimed to 
be a superior bread when a small amount of corn flour is placed 
in it. And when it is sold the admixture is stamped right on 
the package under the pure-food laws. If there is any mixture, 
that fact is known to everybody who buys the flour, because 
it necessarily must be stamped on the sack itself. The only 
thing, as I understand the gentleman’s amendment, is that it 
repeals that provision of law which requires the manufacturer 
who does comply with the food laws to mix a little corn flour 
with the wheat flour, and thereby conserves the wheat, but 
he would be relieved from paying the tax of 4 cents a barrel on 
the flour? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. And in addition—— 

Mr. GOOD. It is a foolish proposition, and the tax law 
ought to be repealed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mlinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. In addition to that, at the pres- 
ent moment throughout the United States bakeries and house- 
wives are being advised as a matter of patriotic duty to mix 
flour with 20 per cent of substitutes and 80 per cent of wheat 
flour. And those that are patriotic, those who believe in win- 
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ning this war, who believe that the conservation of food is 
necessary in order to do it, especially the conservation of bread. 
are agreeing to the spirit of those suggestions on the part of 
the Food Administrator, and are doing it, and the Food Ad- 
ministrator simply wants now to make it easier for millers and 
for mixers to be patriotic and to comply with his suggestions, 
and avoid the payment of these taxes that do not yield any 


reyenue. And those of you who eat your lunch to-day in the 
restaurant under this room will eat white bread, and it will be 
white bread composed of 80 per cent of flour and 20 per cent of 
substitutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. And if this restaurant is not 
patriotic the country ought to know it. 

Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Under the operation of the gentle- 
man's amendment will the public be advised as to the character 
of flour it is buying? i 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. | 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the package be branded? 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘They are advised now. . 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. They are advised now, and under 
this amendment they will be advised. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will it be such an advice as the 
official stamping or branding of the package to indicate the char- 
acter of the contents? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY, It will be better advice than they 
are getting now. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I want to know specifically if we 
are going to buy a thing in the market as it really is or leave 
5 7 the discretion of the miller to tell somebody what he says 

8. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. The statement of Mr. Hoover's rep- 
resentative to the committee this morning was that the marking 
and branding will be carried right on to the packages that 
reach the ultimate consumer, and that the ultimate consumer 
will know exactly what he is buying and exactly how much 
wheat flour there is in it, and exactly the percentage of other 
substances and what they are. He has the authority to do that 
under the power we have already given to him. He is going 
to do it anyway, gentlemen, whether you repeal this tax or not. 
Those regulations will be enforced in this country, and we will 
win this war in spite of the millers of Minnesota. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, are we discussing the point 
of order? I object to a discussion of the merits of the amend- 
ment now, except on the point of order. It is the point of order 
that is before the House. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No point of order has been made 


yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has not yet been 
made, 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to discuss it if it is made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has not been made. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I have not yielded the floor. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that under the law requiring 
the mixing of flour this tax is now already placed on the wheat 
producer of the country as well as on the consumer? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. It is absolutely a burden 
on the wheat producers, the consumer, and upon everybody, 
and an obstruction in the way of winning the war. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. : 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Then, the consuming public will not be 
deceived under your amendment as to the adulteration? Do I 
understand you to say that the consuming public will not be 
deceived by this adulteration which you propose to authorize 
to be put on them, but that they will be advised in a way that 
they can not help seeing it as to the percentage of the com- 
ponent parts in the package? i 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Certainly. That is the intention 
of the Food Administration. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What I wanted to learn definitely and 
clearly—because I understood the gentleman in reply to a 
question, to say something that I hoped was not the case and 
hoped would not prevail—I understood the gentleman to say 
that his amendment would repea: that part of the existing law 
which compels the publication of the adulteration in percentage 
and in nature, too. Some gentleman asked that question. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No. The Food Administrator, 
under the powers which we have given him, has the right to add 
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all these requirements, and he has the right to require this 
marking much more elaborately than the pure-food law now 
provides for, and his representative assures me that it will be 
done. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. 
mills? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY... No; it is not proposed to do that. 
It is proposed to induce millers to mix flours—patriotle mil- 
lers—if it can be done, and it is proposed, in order to give them 
an inducement for mixing it, to remove these burdensome re- 
quirements, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Then, do you not believe that the family 
that uses a correct percentage of corn meal, aside from any 
percentage of it in this mixed stuff, will not be deceived in the 
matter? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. There will be nothing in the regu- 
lations or in the repeal of this law that would prevent the use 
of corn meal. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 


now. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No. 
meal and corn flour are different propositions. Until this war 
started we had no corn flour. We had corn meal. We now 
have both wheat flour and corn flour. In making corn flour 
the corn kernel with the outer skin removed is removed, and 
what remains is ground into corn flour, and that is what is 
mixed with wheat flour. 

Mr. GARNER. ` Mr. Chairman, I do not like to disturb this 
academic pure-food conversation that is going on, but it seems 
to me it is useless to discuss the merits of this matter until we 
determine whether or not it is going to be considered and 
whether the rules of the committee permit it to be considered. 
I suggest that the point of order be discussed and that the Chair 
decide that point of order. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No point of order has been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. No point of order has yet been made. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I make the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
a point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My point of order, in the first 
place, is that this is not germane to the bill. In the second 
place, I make the point of order that no reservation was made 
to permit the introduction of this amendment at a particular 
place, and the gentleman has lost his day in court. I am willing 
to leave this question to be decided on its merits, but I make that 
point of order on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has that section of the bill been passed? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. No reservation was made to return to it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then that disposes of it. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I thought we were to return for 
the consideration of all the committee amendments. I think 
that anybody who will make that kind of a point of order would 
give me ground for objecting to any return to any place in the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois can object to 
returning to anything for which specific provision has not been 
made, and the Chair will at once sustain it. The reason why 
the Chair asked whether there was a special reservation to re- 
turn to this matter was that if there was no reservation to re- 
turn to it, how can we get back to it when we have passed it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no objection to meet- 
ing the gentleman on the merits of this question. But it is an 
old story, that was thrashed out in the Committee on Ways and 
Means years ago. It involves the health of the people of the 
United States as well as of the people abroad. It involves the 
question of mixing flour with barytes, of mixing ground marble 
and all sorts of deleterious substances with flour, to grind out 
the lives of the poor children in the land who are compelled to 
eat this stuff. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. There never was a more absurd, 
nonsensical! statement made on this floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. This matter can be very simply disposed 
of when we get at the facts. The Chair asked if there was any 
agreement in committee to return to this section for the purpose 
of amendment. It was stated from the floor that there was not. 
Of course, if that is true that disposes of it at once. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make that point—there was 
no agreement. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. 


It is proposed to adulterate all flour at the 


They mix corn meal with the wheat flour 


It can not be done. Corn 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 


The point has been made, and the Chair 


sustained it. The Clerk at the desk, however, says that a memo- 
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randum shows that there was an agreement to return to this 
section for amendment. If that is the fact, of course we are 
here properly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am willing to leave it to the 
gentleman from Illinois to say whether or not he made a reserva- 
tion at the time this paragraph was read to introduce this or any, 
other amendment. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I did not make any reseryation, 
but if anybody else did I want to take advantage of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it was made by anybody else, it was in 
respect to that particular amendment. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will state to the gentleman that 
I did not make the reservation, because the gentleman knows 
that for days we have been waiting for Mr. Hoover's repre- 
sentative to come before the committee to take this matter up; 
and the gentleman knew that we proposed to offer this amend- 
ment on the floor of the House, and it is bad faith on the gentle- 
man’s part to make that point of order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois states that 
he did not reserve the right to return to this paragraph for the 
purpose of offering an amendment, and on that statement the 
Chair sustains the point of order. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to 
state, in answer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], 
that, while I knew he intended to bring this matter up, I ad- 
vised him that I would oppose it when he did bring it up. I 
was unfortunate in not being at the committee meeting this 
morning, but I am pleased to say I was on the floor when he 
brought it up and was able to make the point of order. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I want to give notice that as soon 
as we resume the reading of the bill I will reintroduce this 
amendment. 

Mr..MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
make the point of order. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, on yesterday I offered 
an amendment on page 139, with the understanding that we 
would recur to it this morning, 

The CHAIRMAN. The first thing this morning is the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moone]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the agreement of yesterday, which 
was modified this morning by the unanimous consent granted on 
the request of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN], 
and the matters covered by the unanimous consent haying been 
disposed of, the first thing now in order is the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask that that 
amendment be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 128, line 24, 
after the word“ centum insert the words “and cotton used therein, 
$3 per bale.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] reserved a point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. CRISP. I reserved a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is reserved. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, at the outset I 
wish to congratulate my Democratic brethren upon the full 
attendance on their side of the House this morning. If it had 
been any other than a cotton proposition, perhaps we would not 
have been so favored, but I wish my Democratic brethren to 
understand that there is nothing personal in the amendment 
that I have offered or in those that I expect to offer if this one car- 
ries. In fact, as showing the spirit of cordiality that prevails, 
I want to read at this time a message that was just handed to 
me by one of the pages, which I assume came in good faith from 
the outside. 

Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatices. 

Dear Sm: Can you be prevailed upon io deliver the 1 address 
at the annual 5 ot the New Orleans Cotton change on the 
eventng or October 

espectfully, 

[Laughter.] 

I do not know whether that invitation was indited by my good 
friend, Mr. Garner, of Texas, or by my other good friend, Mr. 
BURNETT, of Alabama, or by my equally good friend, Judge Crisp, 
of Georgia; but I wish to say to them, as a committee appointed 
to tender this invitation, that I thoroughly appreciate the spirit 
in which it came, accept it in the same spirit. and will attend 
the banquet if I find my engagements will permit me to do so. 
[Laughter.] And should I attend this banquet, it will give me 


And I give notice that I shall 


J. W. Jonxsox. 


1918. 


great pleasure to say what I intend to say now as briefly as pos- 
sible, which is that we are under the necessity, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, of raising the enormous sum of 
$8,000,000,000 by taxation, and that we were charged by the 
President, who addressed us from this rostrum, and subse- 
quently by his Secretary of the Treasury, to get this money for 
the purposes of the war. The President indicated that taxes 
must be levied in substantially the proportion of one-third of 
the total amount, and that they should be equitably and gen- 
erally distributed ; and he also said that he believed that if they 
were equitably distributed the people would puy them cheerfully. 

I approach the subject, then, in the same spirit in which the 
President approached it, with a view of getting this $8,000,000,000 
by equitable taxation. ` 

Some gentlemen have thought that there is something sec- 
tional in a discussion of the cotton question. I wish every Rep- 
resentative from a Southern State with whom I have had the 
pleasure of being acquainted for many years to understand that 
I have no prejudice in this matter; that I have no desire to 
point out cotton and make it conspicuous as a nontax payer. 
I glory in cotton, as does every other true American. I am glad 
it is an American monopoly. I regret when the cotton crop 
tends toward failure, and I glory when the cotton crop rises 
and is profitable. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is aware of the fact, however, 
that out of the 48 States there are only 11 States that produce 
cotton to any great extent. 3 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Substantially so. 

Mr. GARNER. Therefore, when you do levy a tax on cotton, 
you levy a tax that is not distributed throughout the entire 
country. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; that may be true. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, the gentleman ought not to say that 
he is trying to avoid sectionalism, because the very nature of 
the tax makes it sectional. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I accept the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The same thing is true of wheat 
and of mineral products. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman let me 
make my speech? I have only five minutes. I accept the gen- 
tleman’s statement in good faith, and answer him in this way: 
That if he claims that because I am asking cotton to pay a share 
of the war expenses I am sectional, then I might ask him, with 
equal propriety, why 70 per cent of all the money raised by 
taxation is raised in 10 States of the Union, and substantially 
half of it in only 3 States? [Applause.] 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman permit a question 
there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The articles are sent back to those States 
and it is levied on things in every State only because of the 
wealth that is congregated there. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We use cotton in every State, 
and the farther it gets from the cotton field the more we pay 
for it, so that the gentleman’s argument is answered in the 
distribution of cotton. The man does an injustice to the rep- 
resentative of any State who, because he is faced with raising 
$8,000,000,000, an unheard of amount, suggests that the tax that 
is to be raised shall be equitably distributed. I have shown re- 
cently that a very few people of this country were bearing the 
great burden of taxation, and that millions and millions of 
people of the country were paying no income tax at all. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman admit that it would be 
just as just to tax corn as to tax cotton? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I admit that; if we need 
it for winning the war. 

Mr. HARDY. Then, why did not the gentleman include corn 
in his amendment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I preferred to let the gentle- 
man from Texas do that after we have thrashed out the matter 
of cotton. 

Mr. HARDY. Did not the gentleman offer- his amendment 
as to cotton merely because cotton is confined to a small section 
and corn to a large section? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I suggest that it is more be- 
cause the gentlemen from southern States expected the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania to offer a cotton amendment. 

Mr. HARDY. Why did the gentleman offer an amendment to 
tax cotton that comes from only one section and not include 
corn that comes from all sections? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have answered that. If 
the gentleman will point to anything that stands in the same 
relation as cotton, I will stand with the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. I have suggested corn. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If corn is profiteering, if coal 
or any other raw material is profiteering, I assume they should 
pay taxes; also cotton, if it is profiteering. 

Now, I have not the time in 10 minutes to go into this fully. 
What I want is to get a vote on this important question. If 
gentlemen want to, let them vote it down. I have raised it 
because I thought it a matter of duty. I have told gentlemen 
that the bulk of taxes are paid by very few people in a very 
few States. A great number of States pay relatively small 
taxes. The great mass of the people pay relatively small taxes. 
My State happens to be one that is heavily taxed. The gentle- 
man from Alabama suggested that we ought to tax steel. If 
they are going to make that proposition, well and good. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not make the suggestion to tax steel. I 
said the gentleman invited such tax. I do not think we ought 
to tax such products. 

Mr. MOORB of Pennsylvania. 
his notes a little bit on that. 
but he wrote it into his speech. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is my position on it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to follow the gentle- 
man up on that, because the gentleman speaks eloquently for 
cotton. I would like to see the gentleman propose a tax on iron 
ore; that is the beginning of steel. The gentleman wrote that 
into his speech. He was not satisfied with his speech as made 
orally, but wrote the suggestion into his speech, as I observed on 
reading it this morning. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why does not the gentleman offer the tax on 
steel himself? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Because I am accepting the 
gentleman's challenge and calling his bluff. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The cotton is in my section and the steel in 
yours. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will follow 
out his suggestion to tax iron ore, I may stand with the gentle- 
man, although that will tax Alabama’s other industries besides 
cotton. Will the gentleman make good? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am opposed to a tax of that sort. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can see the hematite ore 
mine owners—the owners of the Black Warrior region—I can 
see those gentlemen down there paying a compliment to the 
gentleman from Alabama when he offers an amendment to tax 
iron ore, and I challenge the gentleman from Alabama to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, that challenge stands in 
the record. I have said in other addresses that wherever iron 
and steel are manufactured or sold there the taxes are heaviest. 
There is where you get the money to run the Government. You 
do not get it from the raw materials, because there has been a 
dread of touching the raw materials and imposing consumption 
taxes, even in times of war. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. That is because of the fact that the income 
from all of the public utilities in my district go to the places 
where they are owned. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. They come to the East for 
capjtal. 

Mr. BLANTON. Our waterworks and electric lights are all 
owned by people in the North, and the income goes to the people 
of the North to be taxed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Sometimes taxes are levied 
heavily on northern capital by the Southern States to which it 
goes. The gentleman knows very well that when capital from 
the North goes into the State of Texas the legislature has a grip 
on that situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it makes the people bear the burden 
whenever the burden is levied. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


The gentleman has changed 
He did not say that on the floor, 


But the statistics show that 


the great burden of the levy is not in the State of Texas, 
whether northern capital goes into that State or not; it remains 
in the State of New York. Gentlemen complain abeut pro- 
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posals to tax cotton upon the ground that it is unpatriotic to 
do so. Why? Cotton has been profitable. Grant that the 
Texas cotton crops have met with misfortune this year. Grant 
that an extraordinary drought has. prevailed in that country, 
which I sincerely and deeply regret. Grant that some of the 
other States perhaps have not been doing so well this year aş 
they had expected, although reports differ. Cotton fluctuates 
in price. It seems to be the victim of speculators. Cotton for 
some reason or other, because it is not taxed, or because a 
price is not fixed, seems to be exceptionally timid in the mar- 
ket—I mean from the financial point of view—and I sympathize 
with it. But I question sometimes whether it would not 
stabilize cotton if a tax were put upon it so that it could be 
located, so that a little bit of responsibility could be fixed 
upon it. 

~ Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not very much time. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I am going to ask but one question. The 
gentleman made the statement that cotton is profitable. Will 
the gentleman tell me to what extent it has been profitable 
since the outbreak of the war? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will answer the gentleman's 
question by asking him a question. The gentleman is a banker 
and I will ask him to state whether he does not have more 
money in his bank at Charlotte, S. C., to-day, than he had be- 
fore the European war. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The gentleman is almost as mixed in his 
facts as he is in his geography. In the first place, Charlotte 
is not in the State of South Carolina, and in the next place, 
I do not own a bank there. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I said the gentleman is a 
banker. And I will amend Charlotte by inserting Florence. 
And, withdrawing the personal application of it, I will put my 
question this way: Is it not true that the banks in the gentle- 
man’s State have more money on deposit now than ever before? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. And I will state to the gentleman that the 
sale of cotton has not begun in South Carolina, and the reason 
we have more money is because of the tobacco crops and the 
price of tobacco. Tobacco is higher now than it has been since 
the Civil War. For the past four or five years in many instances 
we have not got back even the cost of planting the cotton. I 
have been a personal sufferer myself in the planting of cotton, 
and I have not been able to get transportation in the past year 
to ship cotton away, and in some of the grades I can not get a bid 
anywhere in the United States from any manufacturer or cotton 
dealer on any of the low grades. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I sympathize with the gentle- 
man in his cotton troubles, and again ask him whether the banks 
in his State do not have more money on deposit now than before 
the war? 5 

Mr. RAGSDALE. And I say. that that is to be attributed 
not to the sale of cotton but because of the sale of tobacco. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not attacking cotton. 
Let me ask the gentleman if liberty bonds have not been selling 
freely in his State? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Yes; they have; and the people of South 
Carolina have also made a good record upon the field of battle 
and everywhere else that calls for patriotism. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is just what I expected 
of South Carolina, and what I would expect of every loyal State 
of the Union, and there are no disloyal States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I must ask 
that my time be extended for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And I venture to say when it 
comes to service on the field of battle that no one State is going 
to chide another State. 

They are all doing splendidly, and the cotton States are doing 
their share. 

IT am glad to have the gentleman’s admission that the banks 
of South Carolina, in common with the other banks of the 13 
States referred to by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], 
are doing better this year than they did before the war. That 
is good, and I am glad to have it so, and the question arises 
whether the people, being more prosperous than they were be- 
fore the war, should not be able to pay a little bit of the burden 
of taxation that is put on other commodities than cotton. Gen- 
tlemen seem to think that cotton is sacro sanct. I am willing 
to put a halo around it, I want to glorfy it, but cotton has not 
always been free from taxation. Cotton was once taxed, much 
more heavily taxed, than is proposed in this amendment. Away 


back in the beginning of this Government, when cotton was com- 
ing on to amount to something in the world of production, our 


forefathers provided a tariff tax on cotton in order to protect 
a growing industry, an infant industry, and they kept that duty 
on at 3 cents a pound to prevent any foreign cotton from coming 
inte the United States all the way from 1789 to 1866. ‘The pro- 
ducers got the benefit of a 3-cents-per-pound tax upon cotton 
during all of those years and built up a wonderful industry. 
We may call it an American monopoly, and we may all be proud 
of it. It went on the free list only in 1883; it has been on the 
free list since under both Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations, but it was directly taxed during the Civil War. It 
was taxed in the hands of the producer then at the rate of 3 
cents a pound, which is much higher than is now proposed, 
when we are now faced with the greatest war lu history, 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will have to 
get me more time. 

Mr. HOWARD. I just want to say that while it was taxed, 
the constitutionality of that tax was passed upon by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and it was affirmed only by 
operation of law, because the bench was evenly divided’ upon 
the question ; it stood 4 to 4. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the Supreme Court divided 
upon it, then it seems to have been a question, like the tax on 
bonds, that might properly be raised to-day, when we need the 
money for the war. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield just a 
moment? 
re a ee as of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 

orida. K 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does not the gentleman know that 
in the income-tax cases the Supreme Court flatly decided that 
any direct tax had to be levied by the rule of apportionment 
aceording to the population? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I shall not dispute a Supreme 
Court decision with the gentleman, who is a good lawyer. [ 
would want to ask the gentleman whether he thinks—because 
that is the question after all—whether he thinks and intends to 
vote, while we tax other commodities throughout the United 
States for the purpose of the war, that cotton shall, in this 
crisis, continue to be free? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Does the pending bill propose to 
tax any great staple other than cotton, such as steel, fron ore, 
coal, corn, wheat 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. That question was raised by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] and eloquently de- 
fended by him while the gentleman was in the rear of the hall. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Does the pending bill propose to 
tax any other staple at all? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Oh, yes. i 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Any great staple? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, it taxes quite a number 
of articles, some of which were enumerated this morning. If 
the gentleman will take up the bill he will find there are many 
articles separately taxed. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I understood the gentleman to say that 
he proposes not to tax the producer but, I suppose, the con- 
sumer. Is that his construction of what this tax amounts to? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In time of war when we need 
$8,000,000,000 I would go after the money wherever it was and 
get it—equitably, of course. That is the attitude of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, crudely stated. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does the gentleman concede his tax is 
to be one on the consumer? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The point I make is that we 
should not raise all this war revenue exclusively from one 
source, that we should be generous to the rest of the people of 
the United States and invite them to come in and pay a little. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is another statement I understood 
the gentleman to make, and that was that we had a monopoly in 
this country for the last 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania may proceed for 10 minutes, 
I want to find out what he is driving at. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleinan from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has another amendment that direetly taxes 
cotton by the bale. . 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I have such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why can not we have an agreement that the 
committee shall consider both of those and debate them at the 
same time without going through the same debate again, as it 
looks like we would do? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp] made a point of order against this amendment and 
I am proceeding under that reservation of that point. I am 
willing to quit in five minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will quit in five minutes if 
gentlemen would not interrupt me, because I think it is fair 

Mr. KITCHIN. Can not we limit debate on this question 
now to 15 minutes? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So far as I am concerned, yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the gentleman’s 
attention for a moment, while I am very much opposed to this 
amendment and think it not right to be enacted, still I never 
shall argue to the House or to the Chair a point of order that 
I myself do not believe is good. I never shall attempt to mis- 
lead the House, and I do not believe the point of order is good 
against the pending amendment, and therefore I am going to 
withdraw the reservation. I do think the point of order is 
good against the main proposition, and shall urge it, but as 
against this I do not think so, and I never shall try to get the 
House to agree to something I do not believe is right. There- 
fore, I withdraw my point of order on this amendment, [Ap- 

lause, 
z The L HAIRMAN (Mr. Wıxco). The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrehix] has made a unanimous-consent request 
that debate on this amendment shall end in how much time? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I should say in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate upon the pending amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 12 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 

uery. : 
$ The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That applies simply to this original 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, not to his 
other amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment to the pending paragraph 
and all amendments to the pending amendment. That does 
not apply to the original proposition, which the Chair under- 
stands the gentleman intends to offer later on. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And now may I have the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP]? 

The CHAIRMAN. One moment. How is this 12 minutes to 
be controlled? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Henry T. Rarney] and five to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection—and it will be 
considered as ordered—5 of the minutes out of the 12 shall 
go to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and 5 to the centleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RAINEY]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. The gen- 
tleman has made a strong and fair statement. Like him, I want 
to facilitate business, and because of his statement make this 
announcement. I shall not offer any other amendment until we 
come to the flat-tax amendment. I think it would be in order 
to offer it after this, and if beaten I shall not prolong this dis- 
cussion by offering it on other paragraphs. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the gentleman any reliable informa- 
tion as to the number of bales of cotton consumed annually in 
the manufacture of tapestry in the United States to which the 
gentleman's amendment applies? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman can not estimate how much 
revenue his amendment would raise if adopted? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I will be frank with the 
gentleman and say I offered the amendment at this point only 
because cotton enters into tapestry. That is where an amend- 
ment is in order under the rules. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Is there any more justifi- 
cation for taxing cotton than for taxing corn, wheat, or any 
other commodity? 

Mr. MOORE of Pensylvania. I have answered that, if the 
gentleman pleases. I said if there was profiteering in cotton 


or corn or wheat or any other commodity it should be taxed, 
or if a crisis arose where we had to have the money it would 
not be inequitable to tax such products along with other com- 
modities offered for sale. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield for a question. 

„Mr. OSBORNE. The question I would propound to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is one 
that I put because I waut the information. Do not the growers 
of cotton, as well as those of corn and wheat and other agricul- 
tural products, now pay their taxes in the form of income tax 
that we are imposing by this law? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, they do, when 
found. If the gentleman had listened to my speech the other 
day he would have learned that while there are 6,000,000 farm- 
ers in the United States, including cotton growers, only 14,000 
of them pe*l any income tax. > 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, how much 
time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I will have to decline to 
yield. I can not yield to gentlemen any further. . 

I have received complaints from gentlemen in the cotton- 
manufacturing business about the price cf yarn. They say 
there is profiteering in yarn. I will read one paragraph from a 
letter which is before me, which tends to illustrate why gentle- 
men complain: 

In other words, the advance in the allowance for spinning, overhead 
and profit is 385 per cent, which in a measure explains the phenomena 

rofits which were returned last year by all the southern cotton mills, 
or during the past four years I am authoritatively advised that the 
wages of the southern cotton-miil operatives have been advanced but 
50 per cert. 

This phase of the cotton question was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Gourp]. I have not time to read 
the whole of the letter which the commission wrote to him in 
regard to this profiteering situation in cotton, a situation which 
the President may have had in mind when he wrote his famous 
letter to Mr. Harris during his senatorial campaign in Georgia 
a few weeks ago. But here is a part of what the Federal Trade 
Commission says: 

The commission has not undertaken a general investigation of the 
cotton-goods industry, and in view of the enormous amount of work 
involyed in the requests above noted it could not with its limited per- 
sonnel undertake such an investigation without crippling and unduly 
delaying the urgent work that bas a direct bearing upon matters inti- 
mately touching the conduct of the war. The commission bas adopted 
the policy of making its service to the various war agencies paramount, 
and it is believed you will appreciate the wisdom of this policy. 

It is believed that the work of the commission for the War Industries 
Board and the War and the Navy Departments in connection with the 
cotton textile industry will result in more satisfactory conditions. The 
matters as to combinations among yarn spinners and others are under 
separate investigation by the commission, and if the evils complained of 
are not measurably remedied by the results of the investigation now 
being made, such remedy as is within the powers of the commission will 
be applied. 

Apparently the Federal Trade Commission has time to investi- 
gate the Beef Trust, but it has no time to investigate the Cot- 
ton Trust. That is a matter worth considering. It may have 
some bearing on what gentlemen have said on the floor of the 
House in reference to speculation in cotton. It is known that 
we are paying the highest price for cotton commodities. If 
the cotton grower is not getting his share, we may find it if wa 
put a check on the bale and know where the money is going. 

I want to quote briefly from the report of the Director of the 
Census in regard to the cotton crop of 1917: 

The crop of 1917, according to the returns of the ginners, amounted 
to 11.248.242 running bales, counting round as half bales, equivalent 
to 11,302,375 bales of 500 pounds prose ene With one exception, 

since 


it was the smallest crop produced 909; that of 1915 amounting 


to only 11,068,173 bales. Compared with the crop of 1916, there was 


a falling off in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia; and an increase in Arizona, California, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and South Carolina. The 
most notable increase was in Louisiana, where the production was 
629,719 bales, the largest for any year since 1907. 

There were more than 11,000,000 bales in 1917 that did not 
pay one cent of tax toward this great world war. The tax of $3, 
as proposed by my amendment, would bring $33,000,000 of reve- 
nue, and would help to solve the problems of the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury at this 
time. It would help to win the war. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, it takes a gigantic 
intellect to develop an economic proposition like this. Who 
ever heard of taxing agricultural crops? But it is entirely in 
harmony with the position just taken by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] when by the interposition of à point 
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of order—in bad faith, as I claim, under the cireumstances— 
he has attempted to provide more expensive bread for the people 
of his district. 

It will not be long before we commence recessing, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will be making speeches in his 
district telling what a glorious, magnificent supporter of the 
war policies of this administration he has been; and yet, by 
refusing an opportunity to this House to vote on the merits 
of this administration war proposition, by resorting to a tech- 
nical point of order, he obeys the orders of the profiteering 
millers of his district and provides, as far as he can, more 
expensive bread for the people who live in his district. 

Why, the gentleman from Pennsylvania takes orders. He 
does not represent the consumers of his district. He represents 
that district in Pennsyivania where they succeed by processes 
of political assassinations, Whenever you hear of a political 
murder and try to find out where it was and where it occurred, 
you will find it within the boundaries of the district of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. He represents, in part, a State 
here which has produced more profiteers during this war, to 
the acre, than all the other States in this Union combined. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.]! And yet he talks about a 
trust in cotton and about cotton profiteers. Who has got a 
trust in cotton? If the prices of cotton were abnormally 
boosted prior to this war, they were boosted by the gamblers of 
Philadelphia who gambled in cotton, the men he represents 
here, and by the gamblers of other great cities of this Union. 
It comes with bad grace from a man who represents any section 
of Pennsylvania to complain about profiteering. The gentle- 
man represents a State in which it was developed not long ago 
by an investigation that they paid $75,000 for a bootblack 
stand in the basement of their capitol; and that was only in 
harmony with the other corrupt developments of that investiga- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Why does not the gentleman propose a tax on wool? I will 
tell you. In the State of Pennsylvania the farms stand up on 
end. They can not raise anything there except something that 
can climb, and sheep and goats can climb; and in Pennsylvania 
they raise sheep and goats. They produce mohair and they 
produce wool. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. And therefore the gentleman does 
not proposo to 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I ean not yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I can not yield. 

The gentleman does not propose to tax that sort of a material 
tur the making of clothing. Why does he not tax anthracite 
coal? They produce it in Pennsylvania, and they produce it 
nowhere else. They consume it out in my State. Why does 
he not propose a tax on anthracite coal? Because it was pro- 
duced in the State where they produce also coal profiteers, and 
he represents them, together with the other profiteers of the 
State of Pennsylvania. [Laughter.]} He talks also about his 
State paying more than its share of the taxes that are imposed 


in this bill. I would like to know what taxes they pay in 
Pennsylvania which they do aot pass on to consumers. 
[Laughter.] i am sick and tired of that kind of argument. I 


represent one of the three or four States which pay a tremendous 
amount of taxes, but I have never yet descended to the grade of 
peanut politics that the gentleman so frequently descends to as 
to say that my State was paying more than its share of taxes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I ask to proceed for two minutes 
more. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did he consume seven minutes? 

Tue CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask that the gentleman may 
have one minute more in which to answer a question. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I can not yield to the gentleman. 
In the State of Pennsylvania 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
a pertinent question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I do not yield at all. In the State 
of Pennsylvania they produce enough steel products, if they were 
taxed just $2 a ton, not $3, to yield $31,000,000, as much money 
as the gentleman says they are going to get from the cotton 
planters of the South. [Applause.] Why does he not propose 
that kind of a tax? It is because the steel magnates are 


I want to ask the gentleman 


profiteers. The farmers of the South, on their poor little farms, 
threatened as they are with the bol! weevil and with drought, 
are not profiteers, and can not be profiteers, and therefore they 
do not measure up to the exempt standards of the gentlewan 
from Pennsylvania. Why does he not propose to tax the corn 
produced in my State and the wheat produced in my State and 
throughout this Union? That would be in harmony with the 
gentleman’s proposition to increase the price of bread. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield? i 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No; F can not yield. He does not 
attempt to do that, and he does not dream of doing that. That 
would not be in the interest of the profiteers of Pennsylvania, 
[Laughter.] I am wondering if the people who live in his 
district wear any clothes. [Laughter.] If they do, and I think 
they do, corrupt and objectionable as his surroundings are, he 
is endeavoring to increase the cost of everybody’s shirt in his 
district, if they wear shirts, and he is endeavoring to increase 
the cost of the cotton dresses that they wear in his district, just 
as he tried awhile ago to increase the cost of their bread, 
[Laughter and cries-of “ Vote!“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 100. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. t 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. ; 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think that under the agreement 
and under the rules of the House my amendment comes in at 
this time, at this point of the bill, which is ahead of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is this a cotton amendment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is a cotton amendment. 
It is offered under the agreement of yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that amendments 
relating to cotton were to be taken up at the beginning of the 
session this morning. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, according to the way 
it was stated by the Chairman, my amendment, taxing the 
products of child labor, stood first. I think if the Chair will 
refer to the Recorp he will find that the agreement yesterday. 
applied not only to the amendments of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania in regard to cotton, but to the amendment con- 
cerning child labor. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes; but the agreement requires that the 
amendments of the gentleman from Pennsylvania would come 
first in time inasmuch as they relate to cotton. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think if the Chair will consult the 
Recorp he will find he is in error about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will call the attention 
of the Chair to something in the Rxconn that will support him 
in his statement. the Chair will rule. The Chair thinks that 
the cotton amendment, according to the agreement, was to be 
taken up first. If the gentleman will cite the Recorp to the 
contrary, the Chair will correct the ruling. 

Mr. CRISP. I made a point of order against it. I think it 
would be best to have the point of order decided first. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask the gentleman to re- 
serve it for three minutes. i 

Mr. CRISP. I will reserve it for three minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I understand the point of order was reserved, 
but when the time was allotted on the other amendment it was 
distinctly stated that there would be other amendments, I de- 
sire to submit some remarks on this general proposition myseif, 
and I wanted to discuss it at this time. 

Mr. CRISP. I did not so understand it. I think the revenue 
bill should be disposed of, and if the point of order is good it is 
useless to consume the time of the House in discussion of the 
matter. If the point of order is not good, then we can have 
just as tiberal a discussion as the committee sees fit to have. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman withholds the 
point of order for three minutes? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes; I withhold it for three minutes. Then I 
desire to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I said about 
as much as I care to say regarding cotton, in the discussion of 
the preceding amendment. But as to the flamboyant statement 
made by the gentieman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RAINEY], 
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my colleague on this committee, in regard to some ancient his- 
tory of Pennsylvania, which he seems to have read since my 
point of order was made against his “ mixed-flour ” amendment 
this morning, I want to say that while I did not particularly en- 
joy all the “bonquets” the gentleman threw my way, as to 
my Commonwealth, my community, or myself, and promptly re- 
fent them, I admit that when the gentleman gets angry he runs 
amuck. He makes observations that are not fortified by facts, 
and wanders into strange pastures where his eloquence over- 
comes his good judgment and his love of the truth. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman has made a reputation as a “trust buster,” as 
a man who is beating down the “octopus of capital” in order 
that the “poor unfortunate farmers” of his district may be 
saved; but the gentleman has not told the House why his 
“ mixed-flour ” proposition, coming in now under cover of war 
and a letter from Mr. Hoover, was opposed by gentlemen on this 
side. 

For one reason it was because the gentleman from Illinois has 
fathered a bill which he now brings in as an amendment to open 
up the way for the adulteration of food by unscrupulous millers, 
a bill that was the creation of the Corn Products Co., a 
subsidiary to the Standard Oil, for whom the gentleman speaks 
in this instance. If the gentleman seeks to enter into personali- 
ties, I challenge him to explain the peculiar position in which he 
finds himself as an advocate of a Standard Oil measure to so mix 
wheat flour that the children of this country will be served 
adulterated and deleterious food. The gentleman from Illinois 
has an opportunity, if he desires, to explain that situation. All 
the virtue is not with the gentleman from Illinois who made that 
unfortunate and unprovoked attack upon the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to state to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as moderately as I can and 
without offending him in the least, that there is not a scintilla 
of truth in the statement that he has made. The mixed-flour 
bill I introduced years ago was introduced at the request of the 
health-flour makers of the United States. I subsequently 
amended it. I drew the bill myself. I never heard of the Corn 
Products Co. in connection with this case until the hearings 
commenced. 5 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are 600 pages of the 
hearings relating to it. 

Mr, HENRY T. RAINEY. I amended the bill at the request 
of the white-corn millers of the United States, and I presented 
the amended bill at their request. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Corn Products Co. was in 
favor of it. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. It makes no difference who fa- 
vored it. It was in the interest of cheaper bread and whole- 
some bread, the kind of bread that we are forced to take now, 
the kind of bread that the gentleman from Pennsylvania is eat- 
ing now. The statement that I introduced the bill at the re 
quest of any trust or prosecuted it at the request of the Corn 
Products Co. or the Standard Oil Co. is absolutely and un- 
qualifiedly false. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are 600 pages of it in 
the hearings, which any gentleman can read. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment and desire to be heard on it. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania proposes to insert another paragraph in the 
bill, levying a tax of $3 a bale on raw cotton. I make the point 
of order against the amendment that it is not in order on the 
ground that it violates section 3 of Rule XXI, which reads as 
follows: 

No amendment shall be in order to any bill affectin: 
is not germane to the sub, matter in the bill; nor 
ment to any item of such bill be in order which Goes not 
to the item to which the amendment is proposed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it has always been my wish and desire 
in this House to acquiesce in the wishes and desires of my 
colleague, and it is not pleasant to me to insist on making this 
point of order in lieu of reserving it. But I am so profoundly 
convinced that the point of order is good, and the fact that the 
Senate is waiting for this revenue bill and the country is wait- 
ing for the money, that it seems to me it would be a useless 
consumption of time to discuss the merits of the proposition if 
the point of order is good. 

If the point of order is not good, I think the proposition is one 
of vital importance, and there should be ample debate; but in 
the discussion of this point of order I shall not touch on what 


revenue which 
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I might call the demerits of the proposition, Yor, of course, I 
am against it on principle, but shall confine myself strictly to 
an argument against the amendment being in order under the 
rules. 

What is the meaning of the rule I have just quoted? It was 
intended and the purpose of the rule was to change general 
parliamentary law, to fix a different rule for the consideration 
of revenue bills from other bills. That rule says that an amend- 
ment is not in order unless it is germane not to the subject of 
the bill but to the subject matter in the bill; and it does not 
stop there. It goes further and says even then it is not in order 
unless it relates directly to some item in the bill. 

There is no item in the bill providing for a tax on raw cotton. 
There is nothing in the bill the substance of which is the taxing 
of raw cotton. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a new proposition. The Chair does 
not have to go into any new field in deciding this point of order, 
for the occupants of the chair have decided it in this House. 
The first ruling made on this clause in Rule XXI was when the 
Democrats came into power, and was made by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. Whether that rule is a good. 
rule, or whether it is a bad rule, the Chair is not concerned in 
passing on the point of order. If it is not a good rule the House, 
if the majority sees fit, can amend or repeal it; but as long as 
the rule is in the rule book the Chair and the House are con- 
trolled absolutely by it. 

When we were considering a revenue bill in the Sixty-second 
Congress the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]—and I voice 
the sentiment of all the House when I express the regret that 
he is not here, and the hope that he will soon be returned to us 
[applause]—offered innumerable amendments when the House 
was considering the free list by adding new sections providing 
that other articles should go on the free list. They were all 
ruled out of order under the rule that I have just quoted. 

But, Mr, Chairman, I am happy to be able to say to the chair- 
man and the committee that this precise amendment has been 
ruled on. In the last Congress when the last revenue bill was 
up for consideration my amiable but partisan friend from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Moore, offered an amendment providing a tax 
should be levied on raw cotton of $2.50 a bale. To that amend- 
tment I made a point of order that it was not in order. After 
argument, participated in by the gentleman from Illinois, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, now Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
LxNnoor, Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, Mr. Krronin of North 
Carolina, and others, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
being in the chair sustained my point of order and held that 
the amendment was not in order. His decision will be found 
in the Recorp, volume 55, No. 3, Sixty-fifth Congress, first ses- 
sion, on page 2664, in the proceedings of May 21, 1917. 

From that decision the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] 
entered an appeal and the appeal was debated, and the vote was 
taken by the committee itself as to whether the decision of the 
Chair should be sustained, the Chair having held out of order 
an amendment exactly like this, offered to a revenue bill, and 
the committee by a vote of 136 to 117 sustained the Chair and 
decided that the amendment was not in order. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that decision is binding on the Chair. 
Away back in 1842 the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 
George W. Hopkins, of Virginia, in the course of a ruling made 
this statement: 

A chairman does not sit here to expound rules according to his own 
arbitrary views, but a just deference for the opinion of his fellows 
should cons him to give to precedent its proper Influence, and 
until the House shall reverse him, to give it all the consideration which 
is due a case heretofore settled by a solemn decisions of the House. 

I count myself happy, Mr. Chairman, in making this point of 
order to be able to call your attention to an amendment identical 
with this, offered to a revenue bill, held out of order by the 
Chair, and then on an appeal to the committee itself held to be 
out of order. 

I might talk longer, but I could add nothing to what I have 
already said, and I submit that under the rules of the House 
this amendment is clearly obnoxious to the point of order and 
should be thrown out. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, of course I am 
familiar with the ruling referred to by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crise] with reference to the previous cotton 
amendment, and am also familiar with Rule XXI, under which 
Judge ALEXANDER made his famous decision in the tariff case. 
But I point to the fact that this is a bill “to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes.” There is nothing offensive to the bill 
or the title in the amendment that has been submitted. It is a 
plain proposition to raise revenue in accordance with the title 
and provisions of the bill, and it simply adds another source of 
revenue to those already enumerated. It is a revenue bill, the 
title of which is “ To provide revenue, and for other purposes.“ 
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The Government is in need of the money. If the amendment 
should pass it would provide an additional revenue for war 
purposes of $33,000,000. It seems to me that it is not only ap- 
propriate, but germane. I say I am aware of the decisions that 
have been rendered, but I still contend that the amendment is 
in line with the purposes of the bill; that it is proper to offer 
such an amendment; that it comes within the purview of the 
bill; and that the purpose of it is to raise money, and the effect 
of it would be to raise revenue in accordance with the provisions 
of the bill and the title. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ruling in this case depends upon the 
construction of subsection 3, of Rule XXI, and its applica- 
tion to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore]. This subsection is to the following effect: 

That no amendment shall be in order to a bill N which 
is not germane to the subject matter in the bill; nor ll any amend- 
ment be in order to an item in the bill unless the amendment is di- 
rectly related to such item. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] in arguing 
this matter suggests, if the Chair understands his argument 
correctly, that his amendment is in order because this is a bill 
to raise revenue, and his amendment proposes to raise revenue. 
The question of whether the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is in order must be determined by reference to 
the positive rules of the House relating to amendments to a 
revenue bill. Manifestly the intent or purpose of a bill is a 
very different thing from the subject matter in the bill. The 
intent of this bill is to raise revenue. There is nothing in the 
subsection of the rule which the Chair has cited which refers 
in any wise to the intent, or purpose of a bill. The subject mat- 
ter in a bill is the aggregate of the different items which under 
the rates proposed and the legislation provided, will raise the 
revenue required and thereby make effectual the intent of the 
bill. If the gentleman's amendment is considered to be in 
order on the ground suggested, namely that this is a revenue 
bill, then there is no amendment proposing to raise revenue that 
would not be in order. This bill provides a tax on livery boots. 
Leather enters into the making of livery boots. Is it conceiy- 
able that because an item in the bill taxes boots made of 
leather, an amendment would be in order establishing a tariff 
duty on ,the importation of hides, of which leather is made? 
Another item provides for a tax on candy. Sugar is a large 
element in candy. Would it be argued that if this was the 
only reference to sugar in the bill it would be in order to 
impose an excise tax on sugar? Another item in the bill taxes 
adding machines. Iron enters into the manufacture of adding 
machines. Because the bill taxes a manufactured product that 
contains iron as a component material, would an amendment be 
in order taxing pig iron, or iron ore in its natural state? Yet 
the argument would be the same for all of these amendments, 
as for the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
since they all propose to raise revenue. 

The Chair is not concerned with the merits of any of these 
propositions, and accepts in this connection the suggestion made 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] that the question 
under consideration is merely one of order. A rule may be wise, 
or it may be unwise. A rule may limit the powers of the House, 
or of the committee, but if it plainly states its purpose, if its 
meaning is clear, then the fact that it limits the power of the 
House, or of the committee to deal with some particular subject 
matter is no concern of the Chair, which is interested only in 
arriving at the true meaning of the rule. Many rules are 
ayowedly for the very purpose of limiting the House in dealing 
with the subject matters under consideration, in order that 
the House may legislate sanely and conservatively. Such a 
rule, and one with which we have frequent experience, is the 
one prohibiting legislation on an appropriation bill. That rule 
limits immensely the powers of the Committee of the Whole, and 
of the House; yet it is accepted as a just and wise rule, although 
in many instances the House is confronted with situations in 
which, but for the express limitation of this rule, it would add 
wholesome legislation to an appropriation bill. è 

There have been many decisions on this point, so that it is not 
necessary for the Chair to elaborate this ruling to any great ex- 
tent. The decision cited by the gentleman from Georgia is pre- 
cisely in point and covers the case under consideration like a 
blanket. There is no difference whatever between the facts in 
the case cited, and the facts of the case under present considera- 
tion. The decision of the chairman in that case sustained the 
point of order, and that decision on appeal was sustained by a 
vote of the committee. Another ruling in point, was by Mr. 
Speaker CLARK on a motion to recommit a tariff bill with in- 
structions to report the same with an amendment providing for 
a tariff commission. The motion was elaborately argued, and 
the Speaker made a most elaborate ruling, pointing out that the 


subject matter of the bill was an aggregate of items subjected 
to tariff taxation, while the amendment proposed to create a com- ; 
mission to collect information in relation to tariffs. The amend- 
ment proposed to deal with the tariff in an entirely different man- 
ner from that contained in the bill, and it was held to be non- 
germane and out of order. The ruling of the Speaker was sus- 
tained on appeal. In this connection the Chair will also cite 
the elaborate ruling of Chairman ALEXANDER found in the 
Manual under the heading of “Important Rulings.” The rul- 
ings on the point raised by the gentleman from Georgia, as 
stated a moment ago, are very numerous, This is not a question 
of first impression. Hence it is hardly necessary for the Chair 
to elaborate any further the reasons why he holds in conformity, 
with the precedents that this particular amendment is not ger- 
mane to the subject matter in the bill, nor does it directly relate 
to any item in the bill. 

The Chair, however, does not suppose thai the amendment is 
offered upon the theory that it directly relates to an item in 
the bill, since no citation has been made of such item. It is not 
germane to the subject matter in the bill, since there is nothing 
in the bill resembling the subject matter of this particular 
amendment. The Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN, Before the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa is reported, the Chair would like to make a state- 
ment in this connection. The gentleman from Iowa asked 
recognition a few moments ago upon the ground that the amend- 
ment which he proposed to offer should come up preferentially 
to the amendment offered by the gentieman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Moore]. The Chair stated that according to his recollec- 
tion the agreement of yesterday was that the first thing in 
order this morning would be the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and upon that view he directed that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania be first re- 
ported. The gentleman from Iowa has cited the Rxconb, and 
the Chair finds upon examination that the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Kren] related to both the gen- 
tleman from Iowa and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and 
further that the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa is 
directed to a portion of the bill which precedes that portion of 
the same at which the gentleman from Pennsylvania proposes 
to offer his amendment. If these facts had been heretofore 
called to the attention of the Chair, he would have extended 
the first recognition to the gentleman from Iowa. The Clerk 
will now report the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Green of Iowa: Page 129, after line 22, insert 
a new subdivision, as follows: 

(27) Articles or commodities, the product of any mine, quarry, mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment within the 
United States in which children under the age of 14 years have been 
employed or permitted to work. or children between the ages of 14 and 
16 have been 3 or permitted to work more than eight hours in 
any day, or more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 6 
o'clock post meridian during any portion of the taxable year, 5 per 


order. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
serve the point of order? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will reserve the point of order for five 
minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am somewhat surprised to see so many of my 
friends upon the other side rising to make a point of order 
upon this amendment, especially as I know—— 

Mr: MADDEN. Did the gentleman say that he was sur- 
prised? I should think that he would say that he was not 
surprised. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Perhaps I ought not to have been, but 
I was somewhat surprised that so many gentlemen upon the 
other side rose to points of order upon this amendment, knowing 
as I do that they are gentlemen of kindly and generous nature, 
and not really disposed to work any hardship upon anyone— 
gentlemen who profess to want to do social justice. Yet that 
is all this amendment proposes. The committee will observe 
that this amendment puts a tax of 5 per cent upon the products 
of child labor below the standard age. I am frank to say to the 
House that it is not intended particularly as a revenue measure, 
and probably would not produce any revenue whatever. It 
would make child labor unprofitable and remove the temptation 
to use it. The object of this measure is to protect childhood 
and enable children to grow into men of proper stature, both 
physically and mentally. Time was when there was notbing so 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman re- 


cheap as health and manhood in this world. That time, how- 
ever, passed years ago, and yet there seem to be some regions 
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where that old idea is still maintained, and if goods can be 
made more cheaply with child labor, no matter what may be the 
effect upon the child, the manufacturers will make use of child 
labor. I suppose that as long as such employment is permitted 
there will be some so eager for gain as to take advantage of it. 
I do not believe there is a man in the House who wants to 
stand here and maintain that children below the age of 14 years 
ought to be employed in any factory, There is no question 
whatever but that the use of children of such tender age along 
with machinery, the constant following of its motion, taking 
them out of school and limiting their education, makes the child 
really a part of the machine, so that it stunts his whole de- 
yelopment and prever®s him from becoming a man of full 
strength physically and his mind from developing to what it 
might have if he had the proper opportunities for education 
and improvement. This idea is one that is scarcely the subject 
of controversy or discussion among those who have studied 
social subjects. The injuries which are received by children in 
the grinding toil of factories are so numerous as to hardly need 
statin 

te Chaise why should there be any opposition to this 
measure for the welfare of children? Why should any Member 
want to give some manufacturer the privilege to wring from 
their young bodies profits which in these times of war are already 
swollen to un unreasonable degree? The greater portion of the 
States of this Union refuse to permit it, but as long as the laws 
are not uniform, as long as child labor is permitted in some of 
the States, a kind of premium is held out to manufacturers in 
those States to employ children in their factories. By so doing 
they are able, at the expense of the welfare of the children, to 
make a greater profit than concerns operating in States where 
it is forbidden. Thus the greed of unscrupulous parties is fos- 
tered, and a hold has been obtained upon some States that it is 
difficult to break loose. 

Mr. Chairman, the employment of children of tender age in 
factories deprives childhood of those happy hours which ought 
to be the birthright of every American boy and girl; it takes 
away their strength and ruins their health through confine- 
ment; it suppresses their thoughts and deadens their minds; 
it brings them into manhood without knowledge and without 
education; and it makes them unable to properly care for them- 
selves or properly perform the duties of citizenship. 

I do not think gentlemen ought to make points of order 
against so meritorious a proposition as this, a proposition which 
they would scarcely venture to attack upon the floor, but which 
they desire to reach by this more subtle method. Gentlemen 
might just as well understand, however, that this proposition is 
one which will not down. They may postpone it for a week or 
a month, or perhaps a year, but it is coming. It is certain to 
come in the form of Federal regulation, and I shall be sur- 
prised if in this very bill before it returns to this House a pro- 
vision of this kind is not inserted. Gentlemen may fight against 
it, but the whole march of the ages and the progress of the 
human mind will sustain it. I repeat that I expect before this 
bill comes back here that it will be a part of it and gentlemen 
will have to vote for it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, 
and I think the gentleman agrees with me that it is subject to 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to be heard very briefly. 
I do not think that the ruling which has just been made with 
reference to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is controlling upon this amendment 
which I have offered. The Chair will observe that this is an 
amendment not to a particular item or a particular paragraph, 
but is an amendment to section 9, which imposes a tax to be 
paid by manufacturers upon certain products. Different items 
are therein specified. It is true that this adds one other item. 
It extends the list, but it simply -dds one of a class without 
extending the class. It is unquestionably germane to this par- 
ticular title, and I do not think it comes within the inhibition 
of Rule XXI, which was cited by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp]. The question is, What manufactured goods shall be the 
subject of tax? The amendment relates back to the very open- 
ing of this title specifying the taxation of certain goods and 
adds one more. At the time of the reciprocity bill, when the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] was in the chair, 
there was added to the bill in the same way, in relation to items 
which were included in che free list, a number of different arti- 
cles. The Chair overruled the point of order against their 
inclusion. I think that the ruling of the Chair which the Chair 
heretofore made is not decisive upon the particular amendment 
which ere offered and that the point of order ought to be 
overru 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recalls the ruling made by the 
gentleman from Kentucky IMr. SHERLEY] and cited by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. However the decisions 
which the Chair cited this morning in connection with the ruling 
then announced, were made subsequent to the ruling of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHeriey], and if that ruling 
and the rulings cited by the Chair are supposed to be in conflict, 
the latter will be regarded as overruling the lone contrary deci- 
sion. The Chair has examined the amendment, and comparing 
it with the bill does not find in the body of the bill any para- 
graph in which the subject matter is proposed to be dealt with 
in a manner in anywise resembling the manner in. which this 
amendment proposes to deal with and dispose of the subject 
matters to which it relates. 

This being so, the Chair does not see how under the rulings 
that have been made this amendment can be regurded as ger- 
mane to the subject matter in the bill. If it is considered to be 
germane to any item in the bill the Chair has not been cited to 
that item. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the Chair will pardon me just a 
moment, the preceding paragraph referred to a large number of 
manufactured articles. Now, I do not see how the Chair can 
determine whether or not those articles have been manufactured 
by child labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not undertake so to deter- 
mine. The bill puts a tax on those articles but the amendment 
specifically proposes to deal with the same in a very different 
way from that proposed by the bill. If the Chair is correct in 
his former ruling, he does not see how this amendment can be 
in order. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, and I do it for the purpose of submitting a little 
piece of poetry which I think ought to go in the RECORD: 

THE FIRING SQUAD. 


I wonder how long we'll continue to be 
A health resort for spies 


I want to hear some corporal yell, 
“Fall in, the firing squad! 


ese animals 
By the method of 8 yaen the rod“? 
Come on with the corporal 
of a firing squad! 


If we riddled a few incendiaries 

jeu ery wona anuna 
we plugged a couple of profiteers 
The rest would stand in line! 

And a lot of these devilish anarchists 
Would ret in and carry the hod 

If a few of their leaders went over the range 
To the tune of a firing squad. 


“Arrested,” “ Interned,” or “Out on bail! 
It's ever the same > 


{Applause.] 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I call up the amend- 
ment passed y page 139, which I offered. 


esterday, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was it not understood yes- 
terday that as soon as these amendments were out of the way 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] was to have 
five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is pro- 
vided for. If his amendment comes in ahead of the gentleman 
from Indiana, the Chair will recognize him now. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; it is where we left off on page 169, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will see that the rights of the 
gentleman from Minnesota are fully protected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If this is one of the amend- 
ments reserved yesterday, I suppose it would come in ahead of 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P “ „ ins u 
3 — after the word “ covers,“ insert the bi rari 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday at the 
request of a member of the committee this matter went over 
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until to-day. I offered this amendment for the reason that 
unless this section is amended every traveling salesman, no 
matter what he is selling, will be subject to this tax of 8100. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield, I will say 
to the gentleman that the committee has information that this 
section has been examined by the proper officials and it will 
not do what the gentleman says. It will be specific and will 
not be construed to include traveling salesmen. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman may have the as- 
surance of those in authority that it will not be so construed, 
but how can they help it? If this language means anything, it 
means what it says. The gentlemen will have no voice in con- 
struing it if it is incorporated as an integral part of this law. 
If it is not the intention of this committee, or if it is not the 
intention of this measure that traveling salesmen should be 
taxed, certainly there should be no objection to this sinendment 
being adopted. 

Mr. LOBECK. I would say to the gentleman that in line 18 
it says, “ Other securities, produce, or merchandise,” he is con- 
sidered to be a broker. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Absolutely. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman, of course, realizes if 
what he says is true and traveling salesmen are included in 
this specifically this would leave in all other salesmen than a 
traveling salesman, and any salesman under its construction 
would be taxed. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. But the term“ traveling salesman” 
has a definite meaning and has been recognized in law as a 
man who is a selling agent from a wholesale or a jobbing house 
to a retail merchant, so that there can be no question about 
that and there should be no quibble about it. If this language 
is not sufficient, and if any one else has anything better to offer, 
let him do so, but this certainly should not pass as it now reads. 
Under the peculiar language of this section that anyone who 
sells produce or merchandise is a broker, there can be no ques- 
tion but what he will be subject to this tax. The country is 
full of them, thousands and thousands of them. I do not think 
it was intended that they should be taxed, but if this law means 
what it says everyone will be taxed, every one of these men who 
are now engaged in selling from the wholesaler to the retailer 
or jobber to the retailer. It strikes me there should be no 
objection to our making certain what the committee intends 
that this class of salesmen should not be taxed. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, the only change 
made from existing law is including in line 18 the words “ prod- 
uce or merchandise.” 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is what hurts. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. In other words, the effect of that 
is to impose a tax of $100 upon a broker in produce or mer- 
chandise. Now, a traveling salesman is not a broker in produce 
or merchandise. He is an agent for a principal, placing goods 
with retailers on behalf of a principal, who is a wholesaler or 
jobber. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

| Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 
' Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Take and read the second line of the 
clause in question, Every person whose business it is to nego- 
tiate purchases or sales,” and so forth. Is not the business of a 
traveling salesman to negotiate the purchase between the whole- 
saler and the retailer? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. The department has passed upon 

that language, and they held that a traveling salesman for a 
stock and bond house was not subject to the tax. That is the 
holding of the department, and is proper. Now, the effect of the 
gentleman’s amendment will be, if it goes in excepting traveling 
salesmen after the words “or others,” to tax, if that is the only 
exception to be made, anybody who travels for the purpose of 
negotiating a sale of stocks, for the purpose of engaging in the 
sale of bonds, for the purpose of negotiating anything in refer- 
ence to exchange, bullion, or coin, money or bank notes, or 
promissory notes. It might tax an agent for a bank who at- 
tempted to negotiate a promissory note. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And by its terms it also taxes every 
salesman who does not travel. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes; every salesman who does not 
travel. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. In order to meet the objections of the 


gentleman, I will ask unanimous consent to modify the amend- 
ment by adding the words— 


engaged in the sale of produce and merchandise. 
Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. That does not change the sense in 
the least, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment. 


‘Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. There can not be any question that 
a traveling salesman who sells merchandise would be excepted 
if you put that in, but a traveling salesman who sells other 
things would have to pay these taxes; and, not only that, if he 
did not travel and sold from a store or a bond house, or any- 
thing of that kind, he would have to pay. The effect of your 
amendment might be to tax every clerk in any of these places 
of business who sold anything, if he did not travel. 

Mr, MASON. I would like to ask a question. Suppose lic 
sells on a commission, as many of them do, and represents dif- 
ferent employers. He may be traveling for a grocery house and 
would take on what is known as a side line. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. If he does not travel and this 
amendment goes on, he would have to pay a tax. 

Mr. MASON. If he sells on commission, he would have to 
pay the tax? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. This clause is intended to reach the 
proprietors, anyway. It would not reach the traveling man. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If this amendment obtains, every man 
who is a salesman, except a broker, would be relieved from this 
tax. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. We carefully considered this lan- 
guage in the committee this morning, and also took it up with 
the department and got the rulings on it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. You say that the distinction 
lies in the fact that the traveling salesman is employed by some 
one. Suppose that you added after the word“ merchandise“ the 
words “ not including employees.” 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. It is accomplished anyway by the 
language here now. ‘They are not going to be taxed and are 
not taxed. If you put it in, everybody who travels for anything 
else will be taxed, and people who remain stationary in places 
of business will be taxed also. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If this law is enforced as it is writ- 
ten—of course there may be a different construction put upon it 
by the Internal Revenue Department—but if this law is en- 
forced as the language is written into it, there can be no question 
but that every traveling salesman who is engaged in selling, 
from one to another, any of these commodities will be taxed. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. This language has been under con- 
sideration in the Treasury Department from 1898 to the present 
time, and there have been three rulings up there under three dif- 
ferent laws, and under every one of those rulings traveling sales- 
men can not be taxed. So what the gentleman is trying to do is 
already accomplished, and what he will do if this amendment is 
adopted will be the very thing he does not want to do. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If what the gentleman says is accom- 
plished, it will be accomplished outside of the law and not inside. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my mo- 
tion to modify, and stand upon the original amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his motion to modify, and stand upon 
the original amendment. Is there objection? (After a pause. } 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I believe yesterday there 
were two matters passed over at my request, one having to do 
with the return to the estate tax item—Title IV, page 68. I 
desired to offer an amendment exempting the estate of soldiers 
killed in the service or who died as the result of wounds re- 
ceived in the service. This matter was considered this morning 
in the committee, and the committee saw fit not to adopt the 
suggestion, and therefore I do not care to press the point under 
the request I made yesterday. ` 

I also had another request, on page 144, adding a new para- 
graph there, which would be for the purpose of taxing advertis- 
ing in public places, either by billboards, electric signs, or other- 
wise. Some objection has been raised to that amendment, which 
was read yesterday, in that it was in competition with news- 
paper advertising, which is not taxed. Personally I feel that 
newspaper advertising is taxed in the increase of postage rates 
under the zone system, but that is neither here nor there. There 
is no direct rivalry, it seems to me, between the two kinds of 
advertising; that is, newspaper advertising and the so-called 
billboard advertising. I have spoken in reference to billboard 
advertising under general debate. I do not care at this time to 
take up the time of the committee to press the matter, in view. 
of the attitude of the Ways and Means Committee on the sub- 
ject, and therefore I will waive my rights under the reservations 
of yesterday. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana: 
order. 


Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of 


1 


1918. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The point of order is that it is pro- 
posed new legislation and is not germane to any item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
waived his rights. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I did not see any necessity of raising the 
point of order when I have waived my rights under the reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, like the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Treapway], I secured unanimous consent to in- 
troduce to-day a new paragraph to section 900, namely, an 
amendment placing a tax on extraordinary steel products. But 
in view of the broad ruling on the part of the Chairman, I 
realize that my amendment would not be in order, or would be 
ruled out of order, and therefore I do not desire to take up the 
time of the House and will not avail myself of my right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois if he had discovered, since he proposed his 
amendment yesterday, that there are some very large steel fur- 
naces and foundries and factories in the State of Illinois? 

Mr. SABATH. That would not affect me at all, because I 
have no more love for a profiteer if he is in Illinois than for 
one that might be in Pennsylvania or any other State. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand, 

Mr. SABATH. But I do not introduce the amendment, be- 
lieving it to be out of order, and I do not wish to take up the 
time of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will admit 
that there are some very large. industries in the State of Ili- 
nois that pay taxes very heavily? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; they pay them, and they pay them as 
readily as they do in Pennsylvania, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was not raising that issue. 
I wanted to compliment the gentleman on the industries of his 
own State. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman. We are always 
ready to pay our share and a little more, and we do not make 
u point on that. But that does not stop me in any way from 
offering my amendment. I do not press it for the reason I 
stated—that it would not be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to offer my amend- 
ment under the agreement of yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment under the agreement made yesterday. The Clerk 
will report the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dran: Page 133, line 2, ye the vend 
p 83 insert the following: not including boots. leggings, an 
shoes of officers in the military or naval forces of the United States. 3 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the attention 
of the committee to this: In this same section, paragraph 11, the 
committee has recognized this principle by providing, so far as 
shoes and overcoats are concerned, page 132, line 10, the follow- 
ing: 

Men’s and boys’ suits or overcoats, not inctoding: uniforms of officers 
in the military or naval forces of the United State 

Now, on page 13%, paragraph 17, there is no provision exempt- 
ing from taxation the boots and shoes of officers in the military 
or nayal forces of the United States. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think there is a distinction, in that 
the officers can get the articles to which the gentleman's atten- 
tion is directed now from the quartermaster. : 

Mr. DYER. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion, but I 
am told that there is not yet opportunity for officers so to obtain 
these shoes, and if they can obtain them otherwise and desire 
to do.so they should be permitted to do so, the same as clothing 
and overcoats. Now, they obtain overcoats 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not understand that the Quarter- 
master Department carries the kind of clothing that officers 
usually wear. That was the reason why the committee made 
the other exception. 
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Mr. DYER. I think the committee probably did not have its 
attention called to that provision. Otherwise I think the com- 
mittee would have made the same suggestion. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to the cost of 
these articles now upon the market. The boots of officers of the 
Army now cost an average of $30 a pair. Leggings cost $15 a 
pair, and shoes average $12 a pair. Each of these articles would 
be taxed if the provision I have offered is not included. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] 
if the committee will not accept that provision? 

There seems to be no objection to it. It is the same provi- 
sion, I will say to the gentleman, applying to boots and shoes 
as that which the committee has already put in the bill with 
reference to suits or overcoats. I will say to the gentleman 
that the provision is, in effect, that this tax shall not include 
boots and shoes sold to officers in the naval or military forces 
of the United States. It is a principle that is already recognized 
in the bill on the preceding page as to uniforms and suits of 
clothing. I think the omission of it here was a mistake on the 
part of the committee. Probably the committee did not have its 
attention called to the matter, or probably the committee might 
have thought those articles did not cost more than $10. But I 
have ascertained the prices of those articles, and, as I stated 
before, boots such as are worn by officers of the Army now 
cost on an average 830 a pair and leggings an average of $15 
and shoes an average of $12. I think the committee ought not 
to contest that amendment. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Does the gentleman insist that offi- 
cers’ shoes are different from some other varieties of shoes that 
civilians are accustomed to purchase? 

Mr. DYER. They have to be of a high order and high 
quality because of the use they make of them. ; 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The committee considered the shoe 
phase of this matter somewhat extensively, and the committee 
were utterly unable to lay down a rule which would distin- 
guish shoes which officers of the Army would purchase and 
8 which Members of Congress and citizens generally pur- 

ase. | 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman does not get my point. On page 
5 the preceding page, in paragraph 11, the provision reads as 
ollows: i 


Men's and boys’ suits and overcoats, not including uniforms of offi- 
cers in the military or naval forces of the United States. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. They can usually be distinguishable 
from civilian clothing, and it was not a matter of difficulty to 
define them. 

Mr. DYER. I understand; but officers under the present law 
and regulations, men who are in the military or naval service, 
are compelled to appear at all times in their uniforms, and if 
they go into a store to purchase a pair of shoes or a pair of boots 
they will be easily distinguishable as men who are entitled to 
that privilege. Í 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The committee was of the opinion 
that that would open the door to many irregularities in making 
these purchases. If a civilian wanted a pair of shoes of high 
value he could get some friend of his who hag on the uniform to 
go in and purchase them for him. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does not the gentleman think you could im- 
prove the amendment by limiting it to boots and leggings, cut- 
ting out the term “ shoes”? i 

Mr. DYER. I would be willing to modify it, but I would not 
want to insist upon any amendment which the committee does 
not approve, and where the committee has carefully considered 
the matter, although I think this is a very deserving one. But - 
I have so great a respect for this Committee on Ways and Means 
and the work they have done upon this bill, that I would not in- 
sist upon an amendment which they did not approve after care- 
ful consideration. I think this is a very just one. I thought 5 
had not been called to the attention of the committee. 

I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee if he would be wil 
ing to accept the amendment suggested by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Snyper] to limit the amendment to Army boots 
and leggings, which none would want but an Army officer? 
They now cost $30 a pair for the boots and $15 a pair for the 
leggings. It is a very expensive matter for the officers. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
the committee has gone some distance in its effort to give some 
special relief to the soldiers in the Army and sailors in the 
Navy with respect to their uniforms and in respect to the salaries . 
they get from the Government, but the committee did not think 
it was wise to go into every detail. 
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Mr. DYER. Of course, the committee were not called upon 
to investigate the subject, but does the gentleman know that 
the average cost of the equipment of a second lieutenant or 
other officer is approximately $500? Everything that he buys 
has advanced from 100 to 150 per cent in the last 10 years, 
and a lot of deserving young men who are competent to be offi- 
cers and who could be promoted from the ranks and otherwise 
become officers decline to be promoted for that reason. I know 
of cases where men have decifned commissions because they 
could not afford to buy the equipment, which has advanced in 
price. 

Mr, HULL of Tennessee. For the very reason the gentleman 
states this bill exempts from taxation the officer’s salary and it 
exempts his uniform. Those are the two principal items, and 
the committee thought they had done very well. 

Mr. DYER. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
it is practically impessible now for first and second lieutenants 
and captains to get along on the salaries that they receive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The question being taken; on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Dyer) there were—ayes 13, noes 37. 

Accordingly the amendment of Mr. Dyer was rejected. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Chairman, yesterday I obtained 
unanimous. consent to offer an amendment with respect to 
paragraph 11, on page 128. I now withdraw that request and 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks on this para- 
graph of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp with 
reference to the paragarph referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands, this completes 
all of the unanimous-consent agreements except the one relat- 
ing to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON], who 
is recognized for a motion to strike out the last word of the 
paragraph, which the Clerk had read when the committee rose 
on yesterday. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph to which 
J refer, and which I propose later to move to strike out, is as 
follows: 
stock nie point te the DEIAN Meats to cuether by parcel font eo whic 
the po amounts to 25 cents or more, a tax of 1 cent for each 25 
cents or tional part thereof charged for such transportation, to be 
paid by the consignor. 

The same provision is found on page 80 with regard to ex- 
press packages, with this. difference, that express packages pay 
a tax of 1 cent for every 20 cents or fraction thereof, so that 
the sender of a package by express, whether he pays 20 cents or 
less, pays the tax, whereas by parcel post the 1 cent applies 
only where the postage is 25 cents or more. I think this matter 
was not appreciated by the Committee on Ways and Means when 
they acted on it. The fact is that at the last count in 1917 
there were 1,041,000,000 parcels transported by parcel post. 
The average postage charge was 6 cents, and the average weight 
was 1 pound and 14 ounces, or less than 2 pounds; so that un- 
der the best calculation that one can make this tax reaches only 
about 10 per cent of the parcels. The Treasury Department 
have no figures as to how much revenue this will yield. but upon 
inquiry I learn that it is perhaps between $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
Now, if the same tax had been imposed that is imposed upon 
express packages, the Government would have collected $10,- 
041,000; so that by this proposition you lose practically $10,- 
000,000 of revenue. 

It is true that the parcel post was established largely in the 
interest of the farmer, and when the limit was 11 pounds the 
claim was made that in the interest of the farmer it should be 
increased to 20 pounds; and when it was 20 pounds, for the 
same reason it was increased to 50 pounds, and later to 70 
pounds: Now, I find that all the parcels that are shipped from 
the country and paid for by the farmer, or at least a majority 
of them, pay 25 cents or more, so that he is taxed, but the par- 
eels that come from the city to the farmer are nearly all small 
parcels comparatively, and very few of them pay any tax, be- 
cause, as I have stated, out of the 1,000,000,000 packages the 
average weight is less than 2 pounds. 

You can send 2 pounds to the antipodes, to the Philippines, 
for 24 cents, and therefore a parcel of that weight escapes the 
tax. The only people who pay this tax are the farmers who 
send 10, 20, or 21 pounds. I was consulting with the depart- 
ment this morning as to the motor-truck business, and they 
tell me that the packages are usually three or four times as 
large as the ordinary parcel-post packages and that a very large 
part of them pay 25 cents postage for their transportation. That 
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amount is paid by the sender in addition to the tax. Now, I 
would like to have somebody tell me why the farmer should 
be taxed when he sends his eggs or butter by parcel post and 
why the man who sends the smaller package, but probably of 
greater value, should escape. The proposition is unfair. If 
you applied the same reasoning as is applied to the express 
companies, those companies are just as much under Government 
control as the railroads are, and if it is right to tax the man 
who sends by express it is equally right to tax the man who 
sends a small package by parcel post. This is not a tax on the 
express company or on the post office. It is a tax on the 
sender of the package, and if you tax the sender of an express 
package 1 cent if he sends 5 or 6 or 7 pounds, is there any 
reason why it is more meritorious to send by one means of con- 
veyance than another? This bill is framed upon the theory 
that the tax should be fair and just, without any discrimina- 
tion. Here is a discrimination against the farmer, who sends 
large packages upon which the postage is 25 cents or more, and 
in favor of the merchants in the cities, who send small pack- 
ages, as I have stated. If you want revenue without injuring 
anybody, without imposing undue burdens, it seems to me you 
ought to place the same tax upon packages sent by parcel post 
as is already placed upon packages sent by express. That will 
be perfectly fair. We have raised the postage upon the letter 
of the common people from 2 cents to 8 cents for 1 ounce, 
and if a man has a parcel that weighs enough to go by parcel 
post he can well afford to pay a small tax on that. Upon 
inquiry I learn that the value of the small parcels is usually 
greater than that of the large ones. The man who sends farm 
produce in a large package weighing 20, 21, 25, or 50 pounds 
does not get a very high price for it; but the jeweler who 
serre silverware or 8 e man who sends cutlery or 
ety razors costing or or $7 esca tax on 
lighter package which he sends. e 125 

Now, the effect of having a similar rule for transportation 
by express for the parcel post would be that you would collect 
extra revenue without burdening anybody or making an unfair 
discrimination. If you are unwilling to do that, it is my pur- 
pose to move to strike out the whole parcel-post section, because 
I do not think you should impose a burden on 25-cent postage 
packages and all the rest go free. There should be no discrimi- 
nation of that kind: I move to strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, STEENERSON. Now I move to amend by striking out 
the words on which the postage amounts to 25 cents or more.” 
That will make the tax applicable to all parcels, regardless of 
the amount of ge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that we hava 
not reached that part of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes, Mr. Chairman; we have read to 
page 170, Title XII. 

The CHAIRMAN, The section to which the gentleman refers 
has been read and the gentleman’s motion is in order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I move to strike out, on page 170, the 
words “on which the postage amounts to 25 cents or more.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

170, line 1, after the w n * 
white in postage a Ta — bene ig 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

— LONGWORTH. Has not the e paragraph been 
ren N 

The CHAIRMAN. It has. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as I remember the parlia- 
mentary situation, the gentleman from Minnesota last evening, 
“as soon as the paragraph was read, moved to strike out the last 
word, It is true that the Clerk was reading rapidly and read 
some further lines. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman reserved the right to 
strike out the last word; now he is offering a new amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The Clerk read line 4, and two lines 
more when I was on my feet. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman reserved the right to 


rike out the words “on 


strike out the last word and not to offer an amendment to the 


paragraph which has been read. As I understand it, he simply 
desired to make some remarks on the motion to strike out the 
last word, and now he offers an amendment, 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The record sliows that the Clerk 
read line 8 of the bill, and a while ago I made a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground that this paragraph had 
been passed. < 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota had some 
agreement in respect to it. 


1918. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Yes, Mr. Chairman; the gentleman from 
North Carolina, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
said that we might take it up to-day. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman’s request was on a 
motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. STEENERSON: I did say that I would move to strike 
out the last word, and I did it right there. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the gentleman has addressed him- 
self to that motion, but now he offers another amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from North Carolina is now 
in the Hall. As I recollect, the gentleman from North Carolina 
gave assurance to the gentleman from Minnesota last night that 
he would not lose any rights on a motion to strike out the last 
word by the committee rising. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true; his motion was in order. 

Mr. DYER. But he now offers another amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON, I move to strike out these words, 

Mr. KITCHIN, The understanding was that the gentleman 
had an amendnient—I do not remember whether he offered it then 
or not—but that he should not be prejudiced by any action of the 
House and that his amendment should be in order to-day. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. These are the facts. Not only had lines 
5 to 7, inclusive, been read, but the Clerk had also read down 
to the first line of the advisory tax board. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I said I would like to discuss this mat- 
ter in relation to the parcel post, and I was on the floor all the 
time, 

Mr. MADDEN. Before we reached that stage of the bill 
the gentleman from Minnesota rose in his place and said that 
he wanted to offer an amendment to this section of the bill 
when it was reached. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That was my understanding. I came down 
the aisle, and I told the gentleman to withhold that, and that 
we would give him an opportunity to offer his amendment 
to-day. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have offered the amendment, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not desire to do anything except 
to carry out the agreement that the chairman of the committee 
may have had with the gentleman from Minnesota, The 
Recorp does hot state that there was any understanding of that 
kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. While the Recorp does not cover all 
that may have been said between the gentleman from Minne- 
sota and the gentleman from North Carolina, the Chair under- 
stands the gentleman from North Carolina to say that he did 
have the understanding with the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the gentleman wishes to 
tax H parcel-post packages, regardless of the postage that they 
will bear. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment was to strike out that section, and that was the amend- 
ment that I assured him he could offer—the amendment which 
he then had in his hand. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is the same amendment that I am 
now talking about. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
voted on, and rejected. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, no; that has not been voted on. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the only amendment that we had an 
agreement upon. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Here is the amendment that I had in 
my hand at the time yesterday. It is the same one that I am 
now offering, to strike out those words, so as to make it a tax 
of 1 cent on each 25 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN, It is easy enough to settle the matter if 
we can only get at the facts. The Chair understands that the 
gentleman made a motion to strike out the section. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That was after I got through with strik- 
ing out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then that motion has been submitted. 

Bir. STEENERSON. Yes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that the motion to which the gentle- 
man from North Carolina was referring? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; the amendment which I had in my 
hands yesterday, on which I asked recognition, is the amend- 
ment now being offered. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understood the gentleman to say it was the 
motion to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The simplest way out of this is for the 
gentleman to offer his amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Did the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
STAFFORD] get through? 


That. amendment has been submitted, 


Mr. STAFFORD. I just inquired what is the purpose of it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. One cent for each 25 cents, to be paid 
by the sender. If he pays 50 cents, his tax is 2 cents. The law in 
regard to parcels sent by express is 1 cent for 20 cents and 2 
cents for 40 cents and so on, or a fraction thereof, so that it 
puts it pretty nearly on a parity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that is the purpose of the gentleman, 
what will be gained by striking out the words he now proposes 
to strike out? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Because now as the law is and as the 
bill is, if you pay less than 25 cents postage, you pay no tax, but 
on parcels that pay 25 cents or 26 cents or 27 cents or over, there 
is a tax, while every parcel that pays 24 cents or 23 cents or less 
goes free, if sent by parcel post. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that his time be extended for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. > 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the amendment of the gentleman ac- 
complish the purpose that he seeks? Packages containing less 
potage than 25 cents will not be taxed as the paragraph now, 
rea 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is a tax for each 25 cents or fractional 
part thereof. The package would have to bear at least 25 cents 
postage before it would pay any additional tax at dll. As the 
paragraph now stands it goes free, if the postage is less than.25 
cents, It is a stamp tax. The other is simply a tax collected 
by the company, a facility tax, the same as the tax on freight. 
But that makes no difference, both are paid by the shipper, and 
as both means of transportation are equally lawful there should 
be no discrimination. By the present proposition you not only, 
discriminate between two similar services, but you tax the farm- 
produce business—‘“ the farm-to-the-table movement! - and you 
let the profitable business that moves from city to country go 
almost entirely free. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, yesterday paragraph (b) 
at the top of page 61 was passed over by unanimous consent in 
order that the matter might be considered by the committee. 
The committee considered the suggestion this morning, and now 
it is perfectly agreeable to the committee that the reservation 
be withdrawn and that the paragraph be read and completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. d 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
North Carolina advise the committee how many paragraphs have 
been passed over that have not been acted upon? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is the soldier-exemption proposition, 
paragraph 8, page 12; section 202, the inventory paragraph, which 
I think we might as well pass over now; section 214, paragraph 
10, the depletion proyision, relating to oil and gas wells, and 
so forth; and section 234, paragraph 9, which involves the same 
depletion allowances, I think they are the only provisions re- 
maining that have been passed over for action later. I want 
to say to the committee—— 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What was done with the paragraph relating 
to the learned professions? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We passed that this morning. We struck it 
out and inserted exactly the language of the act during the 
Civil War— 

Persons engaged in any trade, business, or profession, whose gross 
receipts therefrom for the ing year ending June 30 exceeds 
3 shar pay $10. If such person is a wholesaler he shall pay $5 
ade . 


Mr. ROBBINS. You eliminated the individual, such as a 


minister. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; if a minister makes over $2,500, he must 
pay $10. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That applies to all school-teachers and all 


professional men. 
Mr. KITCHIN. 
profession. 2 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire 
when the gentleman intends to return to the paragraphs passed 
over? 
Mr. KITCHIN. 


Anyone engaged in a trade, business, or 


I just started to say that if we could finish 


reading the bill this afternoon—and we have only about 20 
pages left—I should like to have the committee consider the 
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oil and gas depletion provision to-morrow morning. We might 
dispose of the others this afternoon, and that would leave only 
one matter open to-morrow. 

Mr. GOOD. When will the gentleman return to page 12? 

Mr. KITCHIN. When we finish the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘This afternoon or to-morrow morning? 


Mr. KITCHIN. If we do not have time to return to it this 
afternoon, we will hold it open for to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question about oil and gas? That Is a vital matter to my con- 
stituents. Has that amendment yet been submitted. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; we have not finished it. We have fin- 
ished the amendment to take care of potash and other mineral 
deposits, and are now considering the proposition of depletion 
in respect to the flow of oil and gas. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I wanted to inguire whether you had sub- 
mitted the form which you proposed as a change to the statute, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not now. We are going to consider the 
question whether we will offer an amendment or not. 

Mr. PLATT. Has section 326 been reserved for amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; that has already been agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT. There is one amendment there with regard 
to the definition of capital, which changes the present law and 
it is contrary to what is stated in the report of the committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I do not know; we have agreed to that sec- 
tioh and there was no request made to pass it. . 

Mr. PLATT. I would like to ask unanimous consent to return, 
to offer one amendment there. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We would object to that. I think there is 
not anything in the bill that took more of our time and thought 
than the invested-capital proposition. I do not think there is 
any question that could be raised that we did not discuss in the 
committee. I would rather not. That would reopen the whole 
question of the excess. profits tax. 

Mr. PLATT. The report says you have not changed the pres- 
ent law. You have. You have taken out the valuation, Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, which is in the present law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We struck out—— 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; and I would like to return to that, so as 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We should object, I regret to say to the 
gentleman from New York, because that opens up the whole 
question of excess-profits tax. 

Mr. PLATT. It simply restores what is in the present law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The report might have said that; if so, the 
report was mislending in that respect. 

Mr. PLATT. I had understood this was one of the sections 
reserved, 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; and I would ask the Clerk to read. 

Mr. PLATT. It will not take five minutes to offer the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 1200. That there is hereby created a board to be known as the 
“Advisory Tax Board,” hereinafter call the board, and to be 8 1 
of five members to be appointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The board shall 
remain in existence during the continuance of the present war with 
the Imperial German Government and for a period of 12 months after 
— 3 of such war as declared by proclamation of the Presi- 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee the purpose of placing the salaries of the members 
of this advisory board at 89,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why we did that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read the report and the reason 
why it was placed at that figure, and yet we have boards which 
I assume are performing as valuable work as this advisory tax 
board will perform who are receiving $7,500. ; 

Mt. KITCHIN. Members of some boards receive $7,500, some 
$12,000, and others different salaries, Take, for instance, the 
Federal Trade Commission. Members of that commission get 
$10,000. I do not think the Federal Trade Commission, as far 
= responsibility and the importance of the questions to come 

efore it 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the work they are performing. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and the work they are performing any- 
thing compare with the work these gentlemen have to perform; 
and I think this board will be as important and have more 
duties and larger responsibilities than any other similar com- 
mission or board. 3 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the purpose that this board should 
supplement the activities of the commissioner and the assistant 
commissioners, or is it to be independent of their jurisdiction? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, it is under the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. All questions arising with respect to the 
interpretation or administration of the law may be submitted to 
this board by the commissioner and shall be submitted upon the 
request of any taxpayer, so practically it will review all cases 
where æ controversy arises. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then they are only advisory, subject to re- 
view by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Secretary 
of the Treasury? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les; by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue 

Mr. STAFFORD. And by the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of conrse, they could go to the courts if they 
wanted to go further, but I take it the findings of this board 
will be the findings of the commissioner, because he can not pos- 
sibly have time to look into these cases personally. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say there is not a man on the committee 
who thought the salary was too high, but a great many thought 
it ought to be larger. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice the committee has adopted the 
policy in this bill of increasing the salaries of collectors and of 
assistant commissioners and the like 

Mr. Really, the facts justified the increase of the 
salary, and this committee has not hesitated to recommend the 
1 as the gentleman would if he had been on the com- 

ttee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will realize that this will 
be taken as an earnest by public officials generally to ask for in- 
creases. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not in cases of this kind. 

. Not as far as the advisory tax board is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is no other officer of the Government 
whose duties and responsibilities have increased anything to be 
eompared with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and his 


Mr. STAFFORD. Not even the Assistant Secretaries of War, 
whose salaries remain the same? : 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think they have had their duties or 
responsibilities increased anything like these officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Who are charged with the full responsibil- 
ity of winning the war? 

a BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 170, line 13, strike out all after the word “Senate,” strike out 
all the rest of line 18 and lines 14, 15, 16, and 17, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ The members of the board first appointed shall 


be appointed for terms of one, two, three, four, and five years, respec- 
tively, and thereafter the term of each member shall be five years.” z 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order. i 

Mr. BORLAND. What is the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. My point of order is that the provision of the 
bill following the word “ Senate,” which the gentleman seems to 
wish to strike out, makes the board temporary, and the gentie- 
man is seeking to make a permanent board out of what is pro- 
posed to be a temporary one. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s point of 
order is not well taken. The board, according to the present 
scheme of the law there, is appointed at the pleasure of the 
President. The following paragraph says that any member 
may be subject to removal by the President. The gentleman’s 
point of order is not well taken. My opinion is that the whole 
section creating an advisory tax board may be subject to a 
point of order. But if so a germane amendment to a section 
which otherwise would be subject to a point of order would thus 
not be subject to a point of order. I submit to the Chair that 
defining the terms of these officers who are now appointed by 
will is a germane amendment, and is perfectly germane to the 
purposes of the section, and not subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The effect of the amendment seems to be 
to enlarge he term of office of the appointees under this sec- 
tion, but it does not occur to the Chair there is any reason why 
it is not in order for this to be done by an amendment which 
is germane. This commission and their terms are established 
by the bill. The amendment proposes to change the terms. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 


against the paragraph. 


1918. 
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Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I submit the point of order 
comes too late, because I was recognized to perfect the para- 
graph by offering an amendment, which = did offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not direct a point of 
order against the entire paragraph after an amendment has 
been offered. 

Mr. WALSH. Debate had not begun. The fact that an 
amendment was offered does not debar making a point of order 
against the entire paragraph. The rules say “after debate has 


The CHATRMAN. That means that after the paragraph has 
been read and opportunity given to make or reserve a point of 
order, This opportunity must be afforded, and if not availed 
of, then it is too late thereafter to raise the question of order. 
In this case the opportunity was given because the point of 
order to the paragraph could have been made before the gentle- 
man from Missouri offered his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Debate could not begin when the point of order 
was made against the amendment that was offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. To the paragraph? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph was read. It was then 
before the House and open first for a point of order, and then 
for amendment. Anyone making, or reserving a point of order 
would have been entitled to prior recognition to the gentleman 
from Missouri. No one made a point of order to the paragraph. 
Hence the gentleman from Missouri asking recognition te offer 
an amendment, was in order. He was recognized, and submitted 
an amendment to the paragraph to which an amendment was 
directed. 

Mr. MADDEN. I maintain the point of order will lie until 
Gebate has begun on the paragraph. No debate having been 
had on the paragraph, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] having offered an amendment to which a point of order 
was made, notwithstanding that point of order was overruled, 
the paragraph is still pending without debate, and the ques- 
tion is whether it is subject to a point of order or not on its 
merits. That is the only question that is pending now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand that this 
has been the practice of the House at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The Chair is supreme here, unless over- 
ruled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no pride of opinion about 
this matter whatever. If the practice of the House has been to 
the contrary of his ruling the Chair will be glad to be advised 
of it. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think there is no doubt about what the 
practice of the House has been. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to be cited to any 
rule, or precedent contrary to his ruling. With the consent of 
the committee the Chair will state precisely what has taken 
place. The paragraph was read, and was then open to a point 
of order, or reservation of a point of order. No one rose to 
make, or reserve a point of order. Thereupon an amendment 
was offered to the paragraph. A point of order was made to 
this amendment, and overruled. A point of order was then 
sought to be made to the paragraph proposed to be amended, 
and the Chair ruled that this motion was too late. That is the 
understanding of the Chair of what has taken place in this 
connection, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the Chair allow me to ask him a ques- 


tion? 
The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 
Mr. MADDEN. Does the Chair maintain, because an amend- 


ment was offered to which a point of order was made, it leaves 
the paragraph in any other situation than it would have been if 
no amendment had been offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair maintains that after a para- 
graph has been read in due course, and opportunity thereby 
given, to make, or reserve a point of order, and neither is made, 
it is too late to make a point of order to the paragraph after 
an amendment has been submitted. There are many 
of the House now present, who are experienced parliamentarians 
and the Chair will be glad to hear from them in this connection, 
if they are of opinion that the ruling just made, is erroneous, 
and that under the state of facts cited, a point of order could 
be made to the paragraph proposed to be amended. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think if my friend from Dli- 
nois will think of it for a moment, there is nothing wrong with 
the Chair’s reasoning on this proposition. A point of order was 
made to an amendment to the paragraph. Business had inter- 
vened. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wals] shakes 
his head. He wishes to limit it to a technical proposition as to 
debate. But the gentleman must realize that where business 


had not intervened, the point of order was made before any 
amendment had been made to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The rule does not make any such construe- 
tion as that at all. It simply says that the point of order. must 
be made before debate is begun. Now, no debate has been had. 
That is what the rule says—not before an amendment has been 
offered but before debate has begun. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why, Mr. Chairman, if that 
should be the rule of the House or the practice of the House, 
then it would result in always doing just exactly what has 
occurred at this time. 

The gentleman from IIlinois is not opposed to the original 
proposition, I assume; at least he did not interpose the point of 
order to it. He waits. Now a proposition is passed to which 
he is opposed and to which I am opposed and to which a ma- 
jority of this House, I apprehend, will be opposed. But the 
gentleman can not then, in order to defeat that, interpose a 
point of order against the proposition that had already been 
read and passed. The reasoning of it is perfectly clear. The 
orderly procedure of the House, in my humble judgment, would 
cat upon sustaining the Chair in the ruling that he has just 
made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will read one precedent, out 
of a number that might be cited. 

On December 16, 2 — the House was in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union considering the bill (H. R. 11191) to 
extend the laws relating to customs and internal revenue over the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. William H. Moody, of Massachusetts, offered an amendment 


ro- 
viding for the extension also of the laws of the United States relating 
to me E of officers in the Customs and Internal- —— 


Mr. e F. Livingston, of Georgia, asked if it was proposed to 
extend the civil-service laws to Hawaii 

Mr. Moody replied to oe 8 where upon Mr. JOSEPH G. CAN- 
Non, of yoo pane ed a point of ord 

Mr. M ceay question of . that the point of order came 
too ae e point 91 2 yes against the point of order, was sustained, 
on the ground that it came too late. 


On the next page of Hinds’ Precedents is a ruling to the 
effect that when a paragraph is read, then is the time to offer a 
point of order. That is what the Chair has always understood 
to be the practice. The Chairman in the above connection 
ruled as follows: 

Without deciding the question as to whether, under the 
under which we are proceeding, objection would have been 
it bad been made n time, the ‘hair is of the opinion that the 
order not having been made, it is now too late to make et 
same as in case of the rule forbidding Legislation on an 
tion bill. If the point is not made when such an — — 
offered, or until after debate, it comes too late. The Chair therefore 
holds that the point of order is not well taken. 

In this case no point of order was made to the paragraph, or 
sought to be made, before the amendment was offered. After 
the amendment was offered, and held to be in order, it was too 
late to make a point of order to the paragraph. This ruling 
in the judgment of the Chair conforms to the precedents, and 
practice of the House. 

Mr, BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph creates an ad- 


special rule 
ta order it 


-visory tax board to continue during the period of the war with 


the Imperial German Government and for a period of 12 months 
after the termination of such war. The purpose of my amend- 
ment is to provide for a permanent tax board without any other 
change in its character. I think that the committee has been 
wise in providing this tax board, in view of the complications of 
this law and the fact that it must be drawn in general terms, 
covering a multitude of businesses of every variety and kind. All 
sorts of complications, all sorts of peculiar characters of busi- 
ness, must be brought under this in order that everybody shall 
be treated equally, and nobody shall be allowed to escape from 
this common burden. It is absolutely essential that some tribunal 
be created where these conflicting claims and peculiar condi- 
tions can be presented. 

Now it is true that in many cases in the bill the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue is given power to adjust certain equities or 
to adapt the law to certain peculiar conditions by regulation or 
by special provision. But that does not contemplate essentially. 
any hearing to the taxpayer or business man. The difference 
between that and this advisory tax board is that this contem- 
plates very clearly that the taxpayer or business man is going to 
have some kind of a hearing, some kind of an opportunity to pre- 
sent before a board of experts the peculiar conditions of his busi- 
ness. I agree with that very heartily. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman say “a board of experts"? 

Mr. BORLAND, I think so. I hope so. 
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Mr. MADDEN. If they are appointed in this case as they have 
been appointed in other cases, they will not know anything about 
the matters for which they are appointed. 5 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh. I know that several members of the gen- 
tleman's party are now members of some of these boards. I 
think most of them are good men. I think the committee is wise 
in putting this provision in, but I do not think any argument 
could be advanced for putting it in which could not be advanced 
for a permanent board of that kind. It is just as cogent. 

It is going to be a long time, as the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KrrcH1n] suggested the other day, before we get 
rid of this new flock of Federal taxes. We have no idea how 
many years in the future it is going to be before we get rid of 
these taxes. We do not know how many years the income tax 
is going to remain or the war tax or the excess-profits tax. 

They may remain with us for many years, because the bonded 
indebtedness and the interest indebtedness may run along for 
many years after this war, and the taxes must be sufficient to 
meet that. So that we are not going to get rid of this enlarged 
tax scheme 12 months after the declaration of peace with the 
Imperial German Government. If that is true, and if it is neces- 
sary to have a tax board during the time of war it is also neces- 
sary to continue that tax board afterwards for the performance of 
the same functions, and if it should appear that 12 months after 
the declaration of peace the tax board is no longer needed the 
Congress will have power to abolish It. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Likewise the Congress will have the power to 
continue this board after the war. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; but I want to call the gentleman's 
attention to this fact, that we are asking the gentlemen who are 
worth the $9,000 or more to take a position on these boards— 
when and how? For a fixed term? No, We are asking them to 
do it practically at the pleasure of the administration. We 
are asking men who ought to be big enough to exercise these 
functions and who ought to be business experts, to take a shift- 
ing, temporary position. That is the difficulty. It is not the 
question that Congress can continue this board, because I am 
as certain as that I stand here that Congress will continue it. 
That is not the question. The question is the type of men who 
are going to take the positions at the most critical time in the 
board’s history. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does not the gentleman think these prospec- 
tive gentlemen who will constitute this board will be asking for 
these positions rather than that the administration is going out 
after them to find them? 

Mr. BORLAND. Well, 1 have never seen any position on 

earth that men do not ask for, but I think that the men who are 
going to take these positions may, perchance, be selected without 
their solicitation. I think that has been done in repeated cases 
recently. I recall a case here a few hours ago when one of our 
former colleagues was probably very much surprised by being 
called to assume a very high post. It is not strange that the 
office will seek the man in some cases. At any rate, even if a 
man is disposed to ask for the office, or if he is asked to take the 
office, one of the things that will occur to him is, How long will 
I have to give up my business in order to do this? Is this a fixed 
term? Am I to serve five years, and know that I am to serve 
five years, or am I to serve for five months, or for a year? 

Now, a man of business ability and high connections can not 
make such a change on a moment’s notice. So, in my judgment, 
it will strengthen this law to haye it made a permanent board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Vacancies in the membership of the board shall be filled in the same 
manner as an original appointment. Any member shall be subject to 
removal by the President. The President shall designate the chairman 
of the board. Each member shall receive an ann ry of $9,000, 
sayable monthly, together with actual, necessary expenses when absent 
rom the District of Columbia on official business. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EscH: Page 170, line 24, after the word 
„business,“ insert: 


“Provided, That the clerks and other empleyees of such board as may 
he required shall be appointed from lists of eligibles to be supplied by 
pee C 
aw 


vil Service Commission and in accordance with the civil-seryice 
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Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, this is like the provision contained 
in several other pieces of war legislation. It is like the provi- 
sion contained in the Federal railroad-control act, the food-con- 
trol act, and others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garner) there were—ayes 33, noes 32. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Breaxes] desires to be counted in the negative. He was 
not counted. 

Mr. GOOD. I make the point of order that the result has 
been announced. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has the Chair announced the vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has announced the vote. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I demand tellers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee proceeded to divide. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
is the vote being taken upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a division on the motion that the 
committee do now rise, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North 
Carolina has demanded tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. He demanded tellers after a division had 
been demanded, and the Chair was counting. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I demanded tellers on the announcement of 
the Chair that the noes seemed to have it. Now, I demand . 
tellers. i 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, did not the gentleman 
from North Carolina move that the committee do now rise? 

The CHAIRMAN. He did. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I made that motion for the purpose of get- 
ting tellers. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is asking for tellers, and the 
Chair ought to see if that demand is sustained, 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks that the vote on his 
motion that the committee rise be taken by tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. Escit 
and Mr. Garner. j 

The committee again divided. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
vote by tellers being taken? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘This is on the motion of the gentteman 
from North Carolina that the committee do now rise. 

The tellers reported—ayes 5, noes 57. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee declines to rise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A point of no quorum was made. There are 
about 30 or 40 gentlemen on the other side who did not vote, 
who ought to be counted. i 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
vonn] has made the point that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] Eighty-three Members, 
not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. t 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


Mr. Chairman, on what is the 


Almon Dillon Helvering McFadden 
Aswell Drukker Hensley McKinley 
Barkley Dupré Hicks M -Lemore 
Bland, Va. Estopinal Hood Mann 
Bra Fairchild, Gd. W. Howard Mays 
Britten Farr Husted Mondcll 
Brodbeck Ferris Ireland Mott 

ett Fisher Johnson, S. Dak. Mudd 
Campbell, Pa. ood Johnson, Wash, Nelson 
Caraway Flynn Jones Oliver, Ala. 
Carlin Foss Kahn Oliver, N. Y. 
Carter, Mass, Francis Kelley, Mich. Olney 

ry Gallivan Kennedy, R. I. O'Shaunessy 

Church Gandy Kettner Parker, N. V. 
Connally, Tex Garl: Kıess, Pa. _ Peters 
Cooper, Ohio King Porter 
Cop Gould Knutson Pou 
Crago Graham, III La Follette Powers 
Cramton Graham, Pa, LaGuardia Price 
Dale, N. Y Gray, N. Lea, Cal. Purnell 
Dale, Vt. gresg Linthicum Randall 
Decker Gries London Rankin 
Delaney Hamill Lundeen Riordan 
Dent Hamilton, N. Y. McArthur Roberts 
Denton Harrison, Va. MeClintic Rowland 
Dewalt Haugen McCormick Russell 
Dies Heintz McCulloch Sanders, N. X. 
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Sanford Steele Tinkham Welty 

Schall Sterling, Pa. Van ae Wilson, III. 

Scott, Pa. Stiness enab Wilson, Tex. 
cully Sullivan Vinson = Wise 

Sells Switzer — Woodyard 

Shackleford Walker Wright 

Sherley T: tt Ward 

Slemp Templeton Watkins 

Snell Thompson Welling 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, the Chairman of the committee, Mr. Saunpvers of Vir- 
ginia, reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes, had found 
itself without a quorum; that he had caused-the roll to be 
called, whereupon 296 Members answered to their names, and 
he presented a list of the absentees. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Page 170, line 24, after the word “ business,” insert: 

“ Provided, That the clerks and other empleo of said board as may 
be ired shall be appointed from lists of eligibles to be supplied by 
the Civil Service Commission in accordance with the civil-service law.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Escu), there were 107 ayes and 115 noes. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 122 ayes and 129 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the indulgence of the 
committee. A few moments ago the Chair had to rule on a 
question of order of interest to every Member of the House, 
and with respect to which he had no opportunity to look up the 
precedents and cite same in connection with his ruling. The 
Chair since that time has found the following precedent which 
is precisely in point. The situation presented when the Chair 
made its ruling, was as follows: 

The first paragraph in the section relating to the advisory 
tax board had been read without any objection, or point of 
order, or reservation of a point of order. An amendment was 
then offered to which a point of order was made. The point 
of order was overruled, and the gentleman from Illinois under- 
took to make a point of order to the original paragraph to which 
the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri had been offered. 
The Chair held that under the rules this motion came too late, 
briefly giving the reasons sustaining the ruling. The Chair now 
desires to put into the Recorp the following decision which is 
precisely in point: 


On April 16, 1904, the general deficien 
consideration in Committee of the Who ouse on the state of the 
Union, when a ph of the bill was read providing for 8 
tion to the clerk of the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

Mr. George W. Smith, of Illinois, proposed an amendment, which 
was ruled out on a point of order. 

y 3 Mr. Smith raised a question of order against the paragraph 
n the È 
Mr. James a Hemenway made the point of order that the question 


was raised too late. 
int of order against a proposition must 


The Chairman held that a 
be made before an amendment is offered to it. (Hinds, vol. —, p. 6911.) 


In the case cited the amendment was rejected on a point of 
order. In the case before the House the point of order to the 
amendment was overruled, and the amendment thereby held to 
be iù order, 

The committee will note that while the case cited is not so 
rt «ng a case on the facts as the case upon which the Chair had 
occasion to rule, it fully sustains the ruling of the Chair to the 
effect that after an amendment is offered to a paragraph it is 
then too late to make a point of order to the paragraph to which 
that amendment relates. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 1201. That the Secretary or the Commissioner may, and on the 
teqvest of any taxpayer directly interested shall, submit to the board 
kny question relating to the interpretation or administration of the 
Infernal-revenue laws, and the board shall report its findings and rec- 
emmendations to the Secretary or the Commissioner, as the case may be. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment that I 
rend to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 171, line 4, after the word “be,” strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: and te the taxpayer directl 


appropriation bill was under 


Interested provided that no tax will be levied or collected or paid unt 
after the board shall have returned its findings and recommendations. 


Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment in 
justice to the small taxpayer. The law provides that each in- 
dividual corporation shall at a certain time render a report of 
its income upon which it is taxed, which amount must be paid 
at a certain stated time. This bill creates a tax board for the 
purpose of adjusting any differences that may arise between 
the ruling of the commissioner and the opinion of the taxpayer. 
In other words, it provides a place where all disputes may be 
referred for adjudication. It seems to me that it is unfair to 
the taxpayer that he should be required to pay any amount 
which may be in dispute prior to the finding of that board. It 
is only just that the matter should be held in abeyance until 
the board has had time to render its ruling or decision. 

As a concrete example, the cases I wish to touch are sonie- 
thing like this, and I say this with all kindness in regard to 
the administration of previous laws. The internal-revenue col- 
lector has had an insufficient amount of money and has not 
been able to pay sufficient salaries to get the kind of men he 
should have sent out to examine the books of corporations. 

I will state a concrete example. An adjuster or examiner 
was sent to a certain corporation to examine the books during 
the yeurs 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914. When he examined the 
books he made the claim that the concern had deducted more 
than the commissioner was willing to allow for depreciation in 
reul estate. He explained that his instructions were that on 
real estate not over 2 per cent per annum should be deducted 
and that on machinery and equipment 10 per cent might be 
deducted. Under the laws of Pennsylvania, under the heading 
“Real estate,” are included power plants, elevators, heating 
systems, blower systems, and everything that is not removable, 
This firm had kept its accounts in accordance with the term 
“real estate” as construed under the laws of Pennsylvania. 
Consequently a charging off of 2 per cent per annum was not 
sufficient to replace the machinery and power plant as it would 
wear out, all of which was admitted by the individual who was 
sent to the firm. But he said that his orders were positive and 
that he must see the books, that he must have book evidence, 
The firm had an abstract made of every bill that was paid, 
showing the amount of money invested in the boiler and the 
engine and the power plant and the heating plant, the elevators, 
and so forth; and if the rule as set down by the internal- 
revenue collector was applied upon those figures the firm had 
not exceeded in their deduction the amount allowed by the 
internal-revenue collector. Nevertheless the report was sent in 
and the firm received a bill for $400 for back taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KREIDER. At the present time we are by this bill estab- 
lishing a board for the purpose of settling such disputes, and it 
seems to me it is reasonable that the matter should be held in 
abeyance until the board has had an opportunity to make a 
ruling upon the matter. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KREIDER. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The great trouble there would be that every 
man paying taxes who wished to delay the payment of his tax 
would present a claim to that.board and thus hold back a great 
deal of money that ought te be paid into the Treasury. 

Mr. KREIDER. But this does not interfere with the making 
of. the report or of the paying of the taxes. The firm or indl- 
vidual is compelled under the provisions of the law to make a 
report and pay the taxes without regard to this paragraph or 
title. This title only provides a court of equity, you might say, 
where disputed matters will be referred, and my amendment 
simply provides that we shall wait until that board renders its 
decisions before the interested taxpayer shall be compelled to 
pay this money over. It is the same now as if in the law when 
one individual sues another for $1,000 the law provided that 
immediately upon suit being brought the defendant must pay 
$1,000. The reasonable proposition would be to wait and find 
out whether he actually owed the $1,000 before he is compelled 
to pay it. That is all I intend to provide for in this amendment. 
Let us wait until we find that the taxpayer owes the money and 
then make him pay with interest. à 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KREIDER. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Of course, what the gentleman is referring 
to is the matter of back taxes. 

Mr. KREIDER. Yes. The law provides that the individual 
or corporation must make return and must pay the taxes. It is 
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only the amount which may arise in dispute, and which shall 
be held until such time as the board may find it possible to 
render a decision. I have spoken with the chairman of the 
committee several times, and he said that he would give the mat- 
ter consideration, but he has been so extremely busy that I do 
not know whether he has reached the conclusion of the matter 
or not. ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I wish to say to the gentleman that I did 
not understand that he had in mind only that portion in dispute 
ufter the taxpayer had paid according to his own report. 

Mr. KREIDER. Yes. This does not affect any part of the 
hill except this one particular portion of the bill which provides 
for this board. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I believe that the amendment offered by my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kretper] is a very important amend- 
ment, and that the committee ought to give careful considera- 
tion to it. In years gone by and right now these inspectors are 
going around after taxes have been paid, making searches of 
the books of corporations and also of individuals. We must as- 
sume that the average statement made by every individual or 
corporation is supposed to be a fair and honest statement of 
the condition of the books. An inspector comes in perhaps 
three years or four years afterwards and finds what he claims 
is a glaring error, on which he makes a report, and the tax is 
then assessed upon that basis, and you simply have no redress; 
there is no place to go to appeal the matter, and, if I under- 
stand what this new board is formed for, it will provide a place 
where a matter of that kind might be taken up and considered. 

I think that the business men, the lawyers on this committee, 
and the committee itself ought to take cognizance of this amend- 
ment. I think it is an important thing. It costs nobody any- 
thing and gives the party who pays the tax and who- believes 
he has a right to be heard an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment were 
adopted, it would be contrary to the whole practice and all 
regulations and laws that we have ever had relative to the col- 
lection of taxes. The amendment of the gentleman proposes 
that the taxpayer who disputes a proposition with a collector 
and who says, “I ought not to pay but so much taxes,” which 
the collector says he must pay, may demand that the advisory 
board should hear and determine his case and make a report, 
and that the taxes in dispute shall not be collected until the ad- 
visory board makes its findings and report. There are three 
million and a few thousand individual tax returns. There are, I 
believe, now over 250,000, or about that many, corporations, 
and this is an opportunity for every taxpayer who has a dis- 
pute with the department as to the amount of taxes to demand 
that the matter must be reviewed by this board. Why, it would 
be 10 years before the board could make the findings in 10 per 
cent of the cases. Every case would be sent to this board, and 

-in addition to this, the board has other duties, other matters 
connected with it that takes up its time. We provide in this 
bill that a man shall pay his taxes. If the tax collected is too 
much, it is refunded to him without any red tape at all. If 
it is not enough, he simply pays what has not been paid and no 
penalty at all. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman's 
amendment contemplates any such proposition as that. It 
simply contemplates that in case the inspector comes along two 
or three years or perhaps one year after the tax has been col- 
lected and paid and he finds what he claims is an error in the 
book, that too little has been paid, then there is a case for a 
reasonable dispute and the thing ought to go somewhere for 
adjustment, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The amendment does not say that. 

Mr. KREIDER. If the gentleman will just pardon me for a 
moment 

Mr. SNYDER. Of course, if the amendment does not bear 
that out, I do not understand what I am talking about. 


Mr. KREIDER. If the gentleman will yield for one word, I 
would like to say that the provision requiring the rendering 
of a statement showing the income and payment thereon has 
nothing whatever to do either with this section, paragraph, or 
my amendment. That is the law and is separate and apart from 
this title. This title only provides for matters in dispute. If 
the representative of the revenue collector comes and has con- 
vinced the corporation that they were wrong there is nothing 
more to it, the tax is assessable, collected, and paid; but if in 
the case as I have stated the representative is without authority 
and simply comes there with an open and shut proposition and 
encounters a proposition which was not contemplated, he has no 
authority to settle that at all. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. As I understand, the gentleman's amend- 
ment is to section 1201. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. KREIDER. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In such a case as has been stated by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, where the inspector comes along 
two or more years after the tax return has been made and the 
tax is paid, and finds that in his opinion a mistake has been 
made and not enough tax paid, there is an opportunity imme- 
diately for the taxpayer to appeal to this board before he pays 
his tax under existing law, is there not, I ask the chairman? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the taxpayer in such a case will have 
a reasonable opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Can not he do that now? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. KREIDER. In actual practice the revenue collector 
sends a notice demanding payment with a penalty of 50 per cent 
unless it is paid in 10 days. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We provide for that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me say a word. When there is 
a tax-deposit item between the collector and the person—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Or between the department and the collector. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, there are two ways open for 
the taxpayer. One is that he can pay the tax and ask for a 
refund; the other is, that he can file a claim for abatement and 
in that way hold his money until the case is heard by the board, 
and if there is merit in his claim he is not charged any license 
or any fee or any penalty. 

Mr, SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he ever 
tried to do that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me read this. There is no difference 
in the construction—— ` 

Mr. SNYDER. When I made my statement, I will admit, I 
did not understand the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand. 

We create an advisory board. 
namely : 

That the Secretary or the commissioner may, and on the request of 
any taxpayer directly interested shall, submit to the board any ques- 
tion relating to the interpretation or administration of the internal- 
revenue laws, and the board shall report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary or the commissioner, as the case may be, 

That is all the power that you give. Now, let us see the gen- 
tleman’s amendment: ; 

And to the taxpayer directly interested: Provided, That no tax snall 
be levied, collected, or paid until after the board shall have reported its 
findings and recommendations, 

Now, in any question of dispute that arises between the tax- 
payer and the Government the commissioner shall at the re- 
quest of the taxpayer submit it to this board, so that out of the 
8,000,000 of individual taxpayers and 250,000 corporate tax- 
payers every one of those taxpayers can say to the commis- 
sioner, “ My tax is wrong, and I request you to send it to the 
board.” The board would have to find the facts and report 
them before the Government could collect any taxes. Gentle- 
men, the war would be over before 10 per cent of these ques- 
tions could be decided by the board. 

Mr. KREIDER. The gentleman is putting a wrong construc- 
tion on it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; that is the language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ee offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KREI- 
DER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Sec. 1203. That the board shall have the power to summon wit- 
nesses, take testimony, administer oaths, and to require any person to 

roduce books, papers, documents, or other data relating vo any matter 
under investigation by the board. Any member of the rd may sign 
subponas and members and employees of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue designated to assist the beard, when authorized by the board, ma: 
ncn oaths, examine witnesses, take testimony, and receive exi- 
ence. y 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer tho 
amendment which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Pa 
20, after the word “ evidence,” insert the following new tit 

i „ TrTLR XIII. 
“JOINT COMMITTEE ON WAR EXPENDITURES. 


“Sec, 1204. That to cooperate with the President in promoting efi- 
ciency and preventing waste and extravagance in the conduct of the 
war with the Imperial Government of Germany a joint committee shall 


Section 1201 defines its duties, 


e 171, Und 
es. 


be appointed, composed of six Members of the Senate, including three 
Democrats and three Republicans, and seven Members of the House of 
Representatives, including three Republicans and four Democrats, to 


1918. 


be known as the joint committee on war expenditures. The member- 
ship of such committee for the Senate shall be designated by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and for the House of Representatives by the 
Speaker thereof. Such committee shall sit during the sessions or the 
recesses of Congress, shall confer and advise with the President of the 
United States and the heads of the various executive departments on 
any or ali matters kiea i to war expenditures, and shall make report 
to Congress from time to time, in its own discretion or when uested 
to do so by either branch of Congress. Such committee shall have 
power to act by subcommittee or otherwise and to send for persons 
and papers, administer oaths, to summon and compel the attendance of 
witnesses, and to employ such clerical expert and stenographic assist- 
ance as shall be necessary, and to pay the n expense of such 
committee there is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $100,000, to be paid out 
upon Trg audit and order of the chairman or acting chairman of said 
committee. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that. If the gentleman desires me to reserve it, I will reserve 
it for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish the gentleman would 
reserve it. I want to be heard on the point of order also. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this is sub- 
stantially the same amendment that was offered to the third 
liberty-loan bill. It contemplates, as indicated, the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee on expenditures to cooperate with 
the President and the executive departments with a view to 
facilitating the war and checking extravagance and waste. 

A great deal has been said—and it is fortunate for our coun- 
try, perhaps, that so little has been said—but a great deal has 
been said in this House and in some of the newspapers of the 
country, with respect to the manner in which the money that 
has been appropriated for war purposes is dispensed. The de- 
mand for appropriations is constantly increasing. We have 
the word of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, that it may be 
necessary to raise $2,000,000,000 in excess cf the $8,000,000,000 
contemplated by this bill, and, if public announcements are to 
be believed it may be necessary to raise a total of upward of 
$7,000,000,000 in addition to this $8,000,000,000. 

Now, if this $8,000,000,000 is going to be a heavy tax, and it 
undoubtedly will be a tax that will pinch the people of the 
United States, it seems judicious, at least, on the part of Con- 
gress to do what it can to cooperate with the President to pre- 
vent what he certainly would want to avoid, to wit, extravagance 
and waste in the expenditure of these public moneys. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has recently submitted a report or re- 
ports indicating that there has been profiteering, and we have 
much higher authority for that. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has made that statement broadly and squarely to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and in various communications to the chair- 
man of that committee. The President of the United States; 
the very highest authority of all, stated to this House that there 
was profiteering, that it was known, and that there was ample 
evidence of it: 

Now, why Congress should hesitate to offer its service to the 
President to checkmate profiteering and to prevent possible 
waste and extravagance I do not know. Certainly it is no mark 
of disrespect to the President to make the tender, and that is 
what this amendment contemplates, 

It is true that when this amendment was offered before the 
President caused to be made public an announcement that he 
disapproved of a committee on war control. I do not know 
whether he fully understood that what was contemplated here 
was only a committee on war expenditures. He did object to a 
committee on war control and cited, if I recall correctly, the 
instance of the appointment of a committee during the Civil War, 
which committee was said to have embarrassed- the immortal 
Lincoln, although that has been denied and there is evidence 
to show that that committee served a useful purpose. 

That committee, however, went into the matter of impeach- 
ment of officers and attempted to change those who had control 
of the war; it actually went into the field in many instances 
and interfered with matters that were pending and subject to 
Executive direction. It did not confine itself to matters of ex- 
penditure, as is here proposed. Therefore, it may have tended 
to embarrass the war procedure, although this is not admitted. 

If it is true that we have wasted vast sums of money, on 
aviation, for instance, and $640,000,000 has been mentioned; 
that certainly was the amount we appropriated, and very little 
resulted from it, if the evidence of the Senate investigating 
committee is to be accepted; if it is true that we have lost or 
wasted or that there has strayed or been stolen any part of 
that $640,000,000, a most tremendous sum, equal to the ordi- 
nary expenses of this Government in peace times, we ought to 
have some cooperative check on the part of Congress that raised 
it to the use of other appropriations of the kind, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the point of order reserved? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I made the point of order and re- 
served it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentlemen for having listened to me thus far. There is a lot I 
would like to say on the merits, but I shall have to ask now 
to be heard on the point of order.. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand that the point 
of order is made? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I assume that the ground of 
the point of order is that it is not germane? 

Mr. GARNER, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, on February 
27, 1915, there was up for discussion in the House an amend- 
ment on all fours with this—an amendment to the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. It provided for the appointment 
of a joint select committee to consist of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Presiding Officer of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House, and the language of that amend- 
ment has been followed in substance, and very largely in words, 
in the amendment that I have sent to the Clerk's desk. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] moved the 
adoption of that amendment, and the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp], who is a recognized parliamentarian in the House, 
opposed it upon the ground that it was not germane. He made 
strong argument against the amendment on that ground. It 
was debated at some length. The gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
Mann] and others participated, and when the debate was con- 
cluded the Speaker, Mr. Speaker CLaRR, said: 

The goena of whether it is new legislation would haye applied 
originally, but it does not apply in this situation, and the Holman rule 
has nothing to do with the amendment. In the opinion of the Chair, 
the motion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWoop] contains 
a proposition which is germane, and therefore the point of order raised 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON] is overrured. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. That was on an appropriation bill, was it not? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That was the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill; yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And this is a revenue bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; this is a revenue bill. 

When the loan bill was before the House, September 6, 1917, 
last year, little more than a year ago—— 

The CHAIRMAN. What bill was that? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One of the liberty-loan bills; 
a revenue bill, coming from the Committee on Ways and Means. 
At that time I offered the identical amendment which is now 
at the Clerk’s desk, and the gentleman from North Carolina 
LMr. Kreml made the point of order that it was nut ger- 
mane. The Speaker pro tempore was the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fitzgerald], an acknowledged parliamentarian, and 
to him the gentleman from Pennsylvania said: 

I do not desire to argue the point of order further than to say that 
this amendment conforms in form and substance to an amendment 
offered by the eee from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill when the half-and-half question 
was before the House, and that the Speaker of the House, the gentle 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], held that amendment to be germane. 

Whereupon the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Fitzgerald, said: 


So that there may be no misunderstanding in the future as to tho 
ruling of the Chair, the Chair desires to state that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is strictly accurate in assertion that in form the 
amendment corresponds to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] to the District Appropriation bill some 
—.— ago. The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Alabama, 

owever, Was an amendment to a Senate amendment which was pend- 
ing to a bill which originated in the House, and the same rule is not 
applicable in determining the question of germaneness under such cir- 
cumstances as is applicable under existing circumstances. 


Now up to the point of discovering that the bill before the 
House was a Senate bill, and that the amendment was to that, 
Speaker pro tempore Fitzgerald entirely agreed with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania as to the appropriateness of the 
ruling of Mr. Speaker CLARK declaring the District of Columbia 
amendment germane. The only point of difference was and the 
only reason apparently justifying the ruling of the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. Fitzgerald, at that time was that— 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Alabama, however. 
was an amendment to a Senate amendment which was pending to a bill 
which originated in the House, and the same rule is not applicable in 


determining a question of germaneness under such circumstances as is 
applicable under existing circumstances. 


That was the reason for ruling against the amendment at thar 
time, that it was an amendment to a Senate amendment; bu. 
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that does not apply in the present instance, and I feel that we 
can fall back upon the ruling that Mr. Speaker CLARK made in 
the matter of the District ef Columbia bill and can apply it to 
the revenue bill, since that is a House bill and acceptable under 
the conditions laid down by the Speaker pro tempore. My point 
is, Mr. Chairman, that it ts germane, it being an amendment 
not toa Senate amendment but to a revenue bill in the House. 


The CHAIRMAN. In the case cited by the gentleman did 
not Chairman Fitzgerald state that only the fact that it was an 
amendment to the Senate amendment rendered it germane? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The ruling of Mr. Fitzgerald 
was, in effect, that he did not sustain the ruling of Mr. Speaker 
Chark, concerning which he said the recollection of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania was entirely accurate, because the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania was an amend- 
ment to a Senate amendment, which is not now the case. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not quite follow the gen- 
tleman just there. The Chair has the impression from what 
the gentleman has read that it was the opinion of Mr. Chairman 
Fitzgerald that the reason upon which the ruling of Mr. Speaker 
Crank was based was that it was germane to a Senate amend- 
ment, and had it not been germane to a Senate amendment, 
had it been offered as an original proposition in the House, 
then the opinion of Mr. Fitzgerald was that it would not have 
been in order under the rules of the House. That is the im- 
pression that the Chair has. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can only repeat that in 
opening his ruling Mr. Fitzgerald said: 

So that there mee be no misunderstanding in the future as to the 
ruling of the Chair, the Chair desires to state that the gentleman from 
P. tvania is strictly accurate in his assertion that in form the 
amendment 8 to the amendment offered by the 
from Alabama [Mr. Usxprrwoop] to the District appropri 
some years ago. The amendment pro; y the Season 
bama, however, was an amendment to a Senate amendment which was 

ding to a bill whieh was originated in the House, and the same rule 
8 


not applicable in determining the question of germaneness under 
such circumstances as is applicable under existing circumstances. 


The CHAIRMAN, In the case from which the gentleman has 
read, the case in which he offered the amendment to the liberty 
bond bill, the point of order was sustained by the Speaker pro 
tempore? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The point of order was sus- 
tained by Mr. Fitzgerald, Speaker pro tempore. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee). The Chair is 
prepared to rule. The Chair does not think it is necessary to 
go into any elaborate statement. Even if it were not for the 
provision contained in clause 3 of Rule XXI, the Chair does not 
think that the amendment would be in order. p 

The present occupant of the chair had the honor of presiding 
as Chairman of the Committee of the Whole when the amend- 
ment was proposed to create a tariff commission as a part of a 
revenue bill. The point of order was made, and the Chair held 
generally that the meaning of the expression “ germaneness ” 
under the facts that were then presented was that the funda- 
mental purpose of the amendment must be germane to the funda- 
mental purpose of the bill, 

Subsequently, when the matter reached the House the Speaker 
of the House, in a more elaborate and better reasoned ruling 
than the one delivered by the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, sustained that ruling and held that that amendment was 
out of order because it was not germane. Under that general 
principle the Chair would certainly be of the opinion that this 
would not be in order. But if there should be any possible ques- 
tion about that, then the provision of clause 3, Rule XXI, which 
has been several times quoted to-day, providing that “ no amend- 
ment shall be in order to any bill affecting the revenue which is 
not germane to the subject matter in the bill; nor shall any 
amendment to any item of such bill be in order which does not 
directly relate to the item to which the amendment is proposed,” 
would certainly apply in this case. The matter contained in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania has no 
relation whatever to the raising of revenue in any form. Both 
under the general rule and under the special provision of clause 
8, Rule XXI, the Chair is of the opinion that it is not germane, 
but ts clearly out of order, and the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

appropriated, for the re 19, 
Bet stator $7 8806 tor ne expen ee 
internal-revenue taxes as provided in this act, including the employment 
of necessary officers, attorneys, experts, agents, f ors, deputy col- 
lectors, clerks, janitors, and messengers, in the District of lumbia 


and the several collection districts, to be a inted as provided by law, 
telegraph and telephone service, rental a repair of quarters, postage, 


and the purchase of such supplies, equipment, mechanical devices, print- 


a rene net ew than $2,750,000 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, in the District of Columbia. ware bc 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
line 23, page 172, striking out the clause as provided by law” 
and inserting the following: 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 172, Ine 23, after the word “appointed,” strike out 
“as provided by law and insert “From lists of eligibles — 9 


plied by the Civil Service Commission and in accordance with the ci 
service law. 


Mr. GARNER. That is exactly what the law now provides 
for. The statute now provides that they shall be selected under 
the civil-service laws. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Texas is mistaken. I 
am glad to knew that the gentleman from Texas will support 
the amendment I have offered, because he admits that he intends 
to have the income-tax inspectors, deputy collectors, revenue 
agents, and the like, for which an appropriation is carried 
amounting to $7,500,000, under the civil-service law. 

This matter received the consideration. of the subcommittee 
on the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill at 
the present session. Under that bill for the current year we 
grant to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue the huge amount 
of $15,000,000 for the employment of deputy collectors, income- 
tax inspectors; revenue agents for the enforcement of these 
revenue-collecting laws. It was called to our attention at that 
hearing that there has been grave abuse by the present collectors 
of internal revenue in evading the civil-service requirements of 
the law. I measure my words carefully when I make that charge. 
Under the existing law the collectors of the respective districts, 
some 64 in number, are privileged to appoint deputy collectors 
without any requirements of the eivil-service regulations. Then 
what takes place? Although the existing law requires the 
income-tax inspectors to be appointed by the civil-service law, 
the present commissioner authorizes the collectors in their re- 
spective districts to appoint deputy collectors without any 
requirement of civil-service regulations, and then immediately, 
or in a short time thereafter, permits them to be transferred 
upon examination into this classification of income-tax in- 

ors. 

Gentlemen, it has been said that polities is adjourned, and I 
do not care how much of a partisan you may be, I believe you 
men on this side believe in the necessity at the present time of 
haying these men who are going to be required to see that the 
full amount of these income taxes and war-profit taxes, and 
excess-profits taxes is collected in the country should be men of 
such character that will bring the full amount to the Natienal 


Treasury. 

The most efficient way that can be done ts to have efficient 
men to do it. We know there is a shortage of labor throughout 
the country. We know that men who are eapable to perform 
this work will not receive the appointment unless they have the 
privilege and opportunity of making application in a formal 
way to the Civil Service Commission and their merit determined 
by the Civil Service Commission. The commissioners testified 
that they have an ample number on the eligible list of income- 
tax inspectors to fill these places. : 

I am not saying that the men now employed in the service, 
for which $7,500,000 is at the dispesal of the revenue collectors 
for appointment of spoilsmen to fill positions, shall be required 
to take civil-service examinations. I say that the $7,500,000 
you are now providing shall be expended only by the emp!oy- 
ment of efficient men and efficient accountants, who will per- 
form the work in a creditable manner and see that 100 per cent 
of the amount individuals and corporations are required to pay 
will be paid, and then there will be no question whatever that 
the law will be properly administered. 

I do not wish to criticize the present Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, except as to the manner in which the field agents have 
been employed. He is a capable man; he is working reforms in 
the service; but I appeal to you, as a business proposition, that 
the need at this time is for expert men, men qualified as ac- 
countants, to go over these complicated books of account, and the 
only way 1 know that they will be qualified is by having them 
subjected to a civil-service examination. I hope that the gentle- 
man from Texas will have the support of the gentlemen on his 
side and vote for this amendment, 

Mr. KITCHIN. What do the words in line 23, “as provided 
by law,” mean if they do not mean to take them from the civil 
service? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will look over the hear- 
ings upon the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
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bill, he will find that ‘under the so-called Overman amendment, 
carried in one of the appropriation acts of two or three years 
back, deputy collectors who were not required to give bond 
to the collector were privileged to be appointed without regard 
to civil-service examination by the collector. That is in the 
hearings, and I can cite the gentleman to the page in the hear- 
ings on the bill last year where that is admitted by Mr. Roper 
himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman referred to 
deputies being taken out from under the civil service by a 
certain bill. Deputies are taken from out of the civil service; 
there is no objection to that. The gentleman says that he has 
no objection to the deputies being taken out from under the 
civil service, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want the deputies brought into the civil 
service, because at present the law is evaded. Income-tax coi- 
lectors, as shown by the hearings before our committee, are 
required to be appointed by the Civil Service Commission. How 
is it evaded? The commissioner authorizes the collector to 
appoint so many deputy collectors in the field service, and 
they in turn are appointed to the position of ineome-tax in- 
spectors. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understood the gentleman to refer to these 
five deputy commissioners. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. I am not seeking to apply it to 
them. I think the commissioner ought to have leeway to select 
whom he thinks fit, and in justice to the commissioner I wish 
to say that he has appointed to these higher responsible posi- 
tions persons irrespective of politics. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to say to the committee that I do not 
think the members of the Committee on Ways and Means op- 
pose the gentleman’s amendment, because it adds absolutely 
nothing to the bill. The bill provides that they shall be ap- 
pointed as now provided by law. The law provides that they 
shall be appointed exactly as in the language offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. It is just surplusage. It does not 
amount to anything, but if it will please the gentleman or satisfy 
anyone in the House, we can accept it. . 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am sure that the members of the 
committee, at least upon this side, understood all of the time 
that this provision would work as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
desires. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. So that I think really in justice to the 
committee, if the gentleman from North Carolina does not ob- 
ject, the words ought to be substituted so that there will be no 
question about it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Very well. We do not object. I just want 
to occupy two minutes or more to say something about this 
civil-service requirement. I want to ask every member of the 
committee, Democrats and Republicans, to jog his memory and 
see if I do not correctly state the proposition that I am under- 
taking to state. We had a vote awhile ago and some little 
appearance of a filibuster with respect to some civil-service 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
Forp], and it appeared that the Democrats were very much 
opposed and that our committee, especially, was very much op- 
posed to putting these different employees, who were under 
discussion, under the civil service. I know that I have tried 
my best, and I think we have all succeeded in keeping out of 
this bill anything like partisan politics. We did in the com- 
mittee. A question did come up under this title as to whether 
certain employees or officers or appointments should be taken 
out of the civil service and left to Mr. Roper or to the Treasury 
Department. 

This very proposition right here, whether they shall be ap- 
pointed as provided by law, came up. When that proposition 
came up it was discussed upon both sides of the table. One 
prominent member of the minority took the position that to 
get competent men to handle this enormous amount of work, to 
perform these onerous duties, with the civil-service lists ex- 
hausted and the commission now being compelled to make tem- 
porary appointments because they can not get them from the 
lists, and the fact that more than 3,000 new appointments must 
be made, it would be found impossible to get the proper men 
if we sought to get them under the civil service. More than 
one member of the minority took that position. Some of the 
Democrats took that position, and some of the Democrats took 


The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 


the other position, and I made this statement: We have not 
yet had any partisan politics or any vote on party lines since 
the war was declared, and if you members of the minority, 
and you are the only ones going to decide that, think that we 
can get better service and that we can administer this law bet- 
ter by taking these officers and employees out from under the 
civil service and letting them be appointed by the Treasury 
Department, that goes in the bill, but if it is your decision that 
better men can be gotten and that they ought to be appointed 
from the civil-service lists, then that goes in the bill,” and after 
some short consideration the minority members said that they, 
thought the words “as provided by law” should go in the bill. 
No Democrat had one word to say. It was written in the bill. 
I think in justice to the committee on both sides I should make 
this statement, as it appeared some time this afternoon that 
our committee was trying to leave open a door in this bill to 
have partisan appointments. The language was put there by 
the minority members—that is, they decided it should go, re- 
quiring these officers and employees to be appointed under the 
eivil-service law. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
North Carolina has stated with substantial correctness what 
occurred in the committee. He was perfectly fair in this matter, 
as he always is, but it appears there is a slight misunderstanding 
in reference to this paragraph which I understand the gentle- 
man has no objeetion to having corrected. I want to emphasize 
what the gentleman has said, that there has been no partisan 
discussion in the committee itself. In the committee room 
these matters were entirely banished—completely kept out. If 
there has been any appearance of it here to-day, it is not an echo 
of anything that occurred in the committee room, where those 
things were very scrupulously on both sides avoided in all of the 
discussions. 

Mr. STERLING of Illingis. 
question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will; yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Does not the gentleman think 
the language of the bill means that they must be appointed un- 
der the civil-service rules? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is what I understood at the time 
it was before the committee. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 
thing else at all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Wisconsin, who 
has made a careful study of these matters and has had up this 
matter before, says that under the law as it now stands there 
may be certain appointments—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I interrupt and read 

Mr. KITCHIN. One moment. We have been discussing it 
and had up the matter with Mr. Roper, and Mr. Roper says that 
there is no other construction to be put except that they must be 
appointed from the civil service. We do not object to the 
amendment. We will accept it in order to make it certain. ; 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

Sec. 1303. (a) That there is hereby created a legislative drafting 
service under the direction of two draftsmen, one of whom shall be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and one by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, without reference to political afilia- 
tions and solely on the ground of fitness to perform the duties of the 
office. Each draftsman shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year, payable 
5 The draftsmen shall, subject to the approval of the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, employ 
and fix the compensation of such assistant draftsmen, clerks, and other 
employees, and purchase such furniture, office equipment, boo station- 
ery, and other 1 as may be necessary for the proper pe ormance 
of the duties of the service and as may be appropriated for by Congress, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against this paragraph. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
reserve the point of order for a few moments. i 

Mr. WALSH. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I was very glad to find in 
the bill the proposal that has just been read. In 1907, now a 
good many years ago, I offered a resolution in the following 
language: $ 

The Speaker shall appoint a person learned in the law as clerk for 
the reyision of bills, whose compensation shall be at the rate of $5,000 
per annum, and who shall be removable for cause, 

The duties of said clerk shall be to examine all bills and resolutions 

ndi before standing or select committees, in Committee of the 

ole House, or before the House, and after such examination to sug- 
gest to the committee or the Members of the House in charge of the 
proposed legislation such verbal or technical alteration as may secure 
a more definite and perfect expression of the ak ery prop „and a 


better arrangement and classification thereo shall also 
Members of conference committees and make 


them, 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


I do not think it can mean any- 


wait upon the House 
similar suggestions upon matters of legislation pending before 
and shall be entitled to the privilege of the floor of the House. 
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Now, the proposal was based upon the existing rule of the 
House touching parliamentary law, and I was proposing to do 
for the substantive law of the Congress what is now done in 
the way of parliamentary law, and I suggested the-appointment 
of a single clerk with the idea that as his usefulness grew upon 
the House he would be authorized subsequently to gather about 
him a corps of assistants. When I was a very new Member in 
this House I was appointed on the Committee on the Revision 
of the Laws, and afterwards was a member of the joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate to codify the penal code and the 
judicial title. No man who had not done similar work could 
have any appreciation of the duplication of law that is upon 
the statute books, of the confusion of expression, of the looseness 
of terms, and of the resulting litigation that costs the citizens 
of this country many millions of dollars. 

We are one of the few legislative bodies in the world that 
has not created some machinery for the perfecting of the style 
of legislation. The average Member of Congress has not always 
time to draft bills in such form as to clearly express meaning, 
and particularly is that true when amendments are offered in a 
hurry on the floor or are agreed to in conference when there is 
a rush for time. And yet a man possessing no more or not so 
much ability through practice will acquire a facility of expres- 
sion and the use of uniform terms that will greatly aid in the 
direction of clarity and brevity. I know of no reform that will 
produce greater results than the one contemplated in the legis- 
lation proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means. And 
while I am not vain enough to believe that they were aware of 
the fact that some 11 years ago I pressed this matter and have, 
year after year, introduced a resolution, and on one or two occa- 
sions have gone before the Committee on Rules in regard to it, 
still I rejoice they share with me this view. Ordinarily I do 
not like legislation that is not directly germane put upon a bill 
of this magnitude. But it is highly -important that we clarify 
and simplify our legislation. If I mistake not, the courts of 
this land are going to be busy for many years to come in con- 
struing the statutes that we now are passing. 

I have never favored having any body created outside of Con- 
gress that would undertake to deal with the substance of what 
Congress enacts. I think some of the States have gone to the 
extreme in getting their advice as to what they should enact 
into law from persons other than the members of their legislative 
bodies." But the language proposed in the paragraph that has 
just been read does not look to that sort of help. It looks to the 
creation of a corps of assistants who will simply help in the 
style and will not undertake to determine the substantive mat- 
ters involved in legislation. Unless we take some such step as 
this 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Unless we adopt some such action as this 
we will drift along—because what is everybody's business is no- 
body’s business—with the old, loose method, the slipshod method 
that has been pursued in the past. And I am quite sure that if 
we do adopt this provision, in the course of three or four years 
there will not be a man in either the House or the Senate that 
will want to see it done away with. Every man in this House 
to-day, as in the past, avails himself of the parliamentary knowl- 
edge obtainable from the parliamentary clerk at the Speaker's 
desk, and the House is greatly helped by the performance of 
these functions by a man trained in that special line. What is 
true there, and now recognized as essential, is infinitely more 
necessary and true in regard to substantive law. And I trust 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] will feel free 
to withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I heartily agree with 
what the gentleman from Kentucky has said. 

Gentlemen of the House will remember that there was some 
complaint with reference to the language used in the last reve- 
nue bill. I think those who have followed this bill closely 
have found it to be, whether they approve of the purposes of the 
provisions or not, a model of clearness and brevity. It is certainly 
superior to anything that the committee knows of in stating 
the excess-profit tax clearly and briefly, and in other respects 
I think the bill is drawn as clearly as it could possibly be 
expected. This is largely due to the fact that we had assist- 
ance of the character for which provision is to be made under 
the paragraph now before the committee. And now let me say 
at this time that I do not believe any Member of the House 
who has not participated in the drawing of a bill of this char- 
acter has any idea of the difficulties which the committee 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


meets in having the provisions of the bill expressed clearly and 
concisely. The minds of the committee are necessarily occu- 
pied with the policy of the provisions which are put in the 
bill; and in a case like this, where we have a bill imposing 
taxes to the amount of 588.000.000, 000, we are sailing contin- 
ually on uncharted and unknown seas, where no taxing power 
in this country ever ventured before, and the policy of these 
matters which we are incorporating into this bill naturally 
caused every member of the committee the greatest trouble and 
the greatest difficulty. A Member does not have the time which 
he would wish and the time that is really necessary to give to 
the form and expression of the bills in order to make them 
what they ought to be. If gentlemen knew, as some gentlemen 
doubtless do, having had experience with bills of similar char- 
acter, the difficulty in getting the expressions perfectly clear 
and accurate and at the same time being sure that the policy 
which was desired by the committee is expressed, I am sure no 
objection would be made to this provision. I believe that there 
is no more important provision in the whole bill than the one 
which we now have before us. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON. Is it contemplated that their services would 
be subject to the request of any committee only? I see they 
would not be subject to the request of any single member. I 
think services of that kind would be very useful to a Member 
who had the subject matter or the purpose of proposed legisla- 
tion in mind, but he would have some difficulty in drafting a a 
measure. What does the gentleman think of that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That matter was given careful con- 
sideration by the committee, and the committee thought it best 
not to put in an express provision that the draftsmen must give 
their services to every Member, for fear that in the preparation 
of some 30,000 bills that come before the House, if provision 
were made that the draftsmen must give their services to every 
Member, they would be overwhelmed with requests of that kind, 
so that they could do nothing for the committees. = 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 5 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The general idea of this amend- 
ment has been in force in my own State of Vermont for years, 
and I think there the practice works out successfully. As I 
recall it now, when a member has prepared a bill it goes auto- 
matically to the committee on revision before it is finally in- 
troduced. There it is subjected to such changes in verbiage or 
diction as may be necessary to make it conform to the general 
statutory language that has been accepted and approved in times 
past and still made to conform to the ideas that the framer of 
the bill has in mind. Thereby the object suggested by the gen- 
tleman from California is practically accomplished also, because 
in that way the work of each member passes through the hands 
of that committee on revision, and in consequence changes that 
are needed are made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH] 
makes the point of order on the ground that this particular 
paragraph does not relate to the revenue or bonded debt and 
is, therefore, in excess of the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH, That it is not within the jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. I say, in excess of the jurisdiction of the 
committee, and therefore beyond their authority. The Chair 
thinks the point of order is well taken, and sustains it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, no point of order was re- 
served on this bill. Take the case of an appropriation bill. 
You can not have new legislation on an appropriation bill when 
a point of order is reserved at the time the report is presented, 
If that is not done you can not do it when you consider the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will examine the precedents 
he will find that one does not have to reserve a point of order 
on a revenue bill, and the only place where points of order must 
be reserved is on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARNER. That is not the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the rule, and the precedents bear it out. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, if we 
have a bill, although it may not be a revenue bill at all, but if 
we have jurisdiction of a bill and we consider the bill and re- 
port it, points of order can not be made against it, because all 
other committees that might have had jurisdiction have waived 
it in not demanding the transfer of jurisdiction. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, this bill was not 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. It was brought 
in here under the privilege and dropped in the basket. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. The Recorp shows that it was referred. 

Mr. WALSH. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The RECORD 
does not show that it was ever referred. The Recorp shows 
that the gentleman presented it, and that it was presented to the 
Committee of the Whole. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a very important matter, and the 
Chair will make the following explanatory statement. Should 
a bill be erroneously referred, the rules provide the procedure 
by which that bill, as a whole, may be returned to the proper 
committee. If advantage is not taken in time of the rule, and 
the committee improperly in possession of the bill proceeds to 
consider it, and report the same to the House, it will then be too 
late to raise a point of order against the bill as a whole. 

On such a case the committee entitled to jurisdiction is con- 
sidered to have slept upon its rights. But when a bill is prop- 
erly sent to a committee having jurisdiction over the subject 
matter, and it improperly includes in the bill reported to the 
House, matter not within its jurisdiction, then upon the consid- 
eration of the bill, the extraneous matter improperly included, 
ean be objected to by a point of order. This is the first oppor- 
tunity presented to object to the offending matter. Hence no 
one has slept on his rights and no one is estopped to make 
objection. There must be an opportunity afforded at some time 
to object to matter included in a bill in excess of the jurisdic- 
tion of a committee, and the first time that this opportunity is 
afforded, is when the bill is under consideration, and the objec- 
tidnable matter is reached. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I supposed that this referred to an amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, may I direct the attention of 
the gentleman from North Carolina to section 6926 of Volume V 
of Hinds’ Precedents, where Speaker Cannon, of Illinois, on 
May 14, 1906, made the ruling that points of order are reserved 
at the time of reference to Committee of the Whole only on 
appropriation bills? 

Mr. Joseph W. Babcock, of Wisconsin, moved that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of bills on the Union 
Calendar. 

Mr. Sydney E. Mudd, of Maryland, interposed to reserve 
points of order against the bills. 

Speaker Cannon held that as they were not appropriation 
bilis such reservation was not called for. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want a little information, too, because this 
will be a precedent, and we want to get the matter straight. 
Suppose the Ways and Means Committee a week or two weeks 
before we reported this bill had introduced this identical bill 
with this provision in it, and then had reported it, and no points 
of order at all were reserved. Is it the understanding of the 
Chair that any matter in the bill of which the Ways and Means 
Committee originally had no jurisdiction would then be subject 
to points of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair in response to that question will 
read the following extract from the rules: 


POWERS AXD DUTIES OF COMMITTEES. , 


All ake viene legislation shall be referred to the committees named in 
the preceding rule, as follows, viz: Subjects rela — 
a Sommittees on Elec- 
ous. 


1. To the election of Members—to the respective 

2. To the revenue and the bonded debt of the United States—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means— 

And so on. 

The latter provision fixes the jurisdiction of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and delimits the matter appropriate for its 
consideration. Suppose the Committee on Ways and Means 
should report a bill dealing with the bonded debt, and as one 
paragraph of same should include matter properly belonging to 
the Elections Committee, or to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
or to the Committee on Appropriations, or to any other com- 
mittee, how would this illegal assumption of jurisdiction be 
reached, save by a point of order directed to the offending 
matter? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true, if it sought to amend a bill so 
as to include matters of which it had no jurisdiction, because the 
amendment would not be germane to the bill. But I am speak- 
ing now of this case: Suppose we had Introduced this bill two 
weeks ago, and the committee had reported it, and it came be- 
fore the House with that identical proposition in it for the 
Drafting Service, not as an amendment, but as a part of the 
bill. Suppose we had reported the bill with that provision in it. 
Would it then be subject to a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think it is a qnestion 
of amendment at all. It is a question of there being in the bill 


reported by the committee matter as to which the committee 


had no jurisdiction at all. The Chair thinks the point of order 
is well taken and that the reasons for the ruling are sound, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to ask what committee would 
have jurisdiction of this? 

Mr. WALSH. The Committee on Rules. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Committee on Rules has no jurisdiction. 
The Committee on the Library has assumed jurisdiction and 
has had hearings on the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I contend that this could only be provided by 
statute, and not by amendment to the rules of the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Rules Committee could report a resolu- 
tion to change the rules. 

Mr. GARNER, The Rules Committee can come in and make 
any report that they want to. They have absolute power to 
report anything pertaining to the procedure of the House. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I simpiy want 
to say that if a bill is introduced that does not belong to any 
committee, it is a common practice to appoint a special com- 
mittee; but this bill never was introduced at all until the com- 
mittee reported it, as I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(b) The drafting service sball ald in drafting public bills and reso- 
lutions or amendments thereto on the est of any committee of either 
House of Con but the Joint Committee on the Library may deter- 
mine the preference, if any, to be given to such requests. The drafts- 
men shall, from time to prescribe rules and regulations for the 
conduct of the work of the ce, subject to the approval of the Joint 
Committee on the Library. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
a point of order to the paragraph just read. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(c) For the remainder of the current fiscal year there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of — 5 money in the Treasury not otherwise app rated, 
the sum of $25, „or so much thereof as may be necessary, for pur- 
pose of defraying the expenses of the establishment and maintenance of 
the service, including the payment of salaries herein authorized. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 1310. That in case of any overpayment or overcollection of 
any tax imposed by section 628 or 680 or by Title V, Title VIII, or 
Title IX. the person making such overpayment or overcollection may 
take credit therefor against taxes due upon any monthly return, and 
shall make refund of any ex ve amount collected by him upon 
proper application by the person entitled thereto. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman a question about secticn 
1308, where it provides for a fine. Ought there not to be a 
provision for a conviction by the court? I am speaking of 
section 1808—-which I know we have passed—but there must be 
a conviction in court to precede any such action as provided for 
in that section. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, there must be a conyiction, but 
that is covered by the general criminal statutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 1315. (a) That section 3220 of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 3220. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject to regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to 
remit, refund, and pay back all taxes erroneously or illegally assessed 
or collected, all penalties collected without 8 and all taxes 
that appear to be unjustly assessed or excessive in amount, or in any 
manner wrongfully collected; also to repay to any collector or deputy 
collector the full amount of such sums of money as may be recovered 

inst him in any court, for any internal revenue taxes collected by 
him, with the cost and expenses of suit; also all damages and 
recovered against any assessor, assistant assessor, collector, deputy 
collector, agent, or ins or, in any suit brought against him by reason 
of anything done in due performance of his official duty.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the folowing amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 181. line 8, at the end of the section insert: “and shall make 
report to Congress at the beginning of each regular session of Congress 
of all transactions under this section.” > 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not see any real objec- 
tion to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 1318. That whoever in connection with the sale or lease, or offer 
for sale or lease, of any article, or for the purpose of making such sale 
or lease, makes any statement, written or oral, (1) intended or cal- 
culated to lead any person to believe that any part of the price at which 
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such article is sold or leased, or offered for sale or lease, consists of a 
tax imposed under the authority of the United States, or (2) ascribing 
a particular part of such price to a tax imposed under the authority of 
the United States, knowing that such statement is false or that the tax 
is not so great as the portion of such price ascribed to such tax, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
more than $1,000, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee if he 
does not consider that there should be an alternative penalty for 
the violation of this provision. It seems to me that the fine of 
$1,000 might not be severe enough. I wondered if it might not 
be amended to make it similar to the penalty imposed in section 
3167, by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year or both. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I see no objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out 
the period and adding the words “or by imprisonment not ex- 
cooding one year or both.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 188, line 2, after “ $1,000 ” strike out the period and insert the 
following: “or by imprisonment not exceeding one year or both.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, on page 187, line 22, after the 
comma, I move to strike out the words “knowing that such 
statement is false or that the tax is not so great as the portion 
of such price ascribed to such tax.” The language of the sec- 
tion is: 

Ascribi tieul rt of such price to a tax imposed under th 
sathority of ‘the United | States, knowine that such statement is faise or 
that the tax is not so great as the portion of such price ascribed to such 
tax, shall be gulity— 

And so forth. 

In other words, the Government will have to prove that the 
party making the statement knew that he was making a false 
statement. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the Government ought to. 

Mr. SEARS. It would be, it seems to me, prima facie evidence 
when one made a statement that he knew. what the tax was that 
he was making a false statement. If I state that I am raising the 
price of an article $2 because the war tax is $2, I shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor if that tax is not as represented. Therefore 
why should we put the word “ knowing” such statement was 
false. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, a lot of clerks or selling agents do not 
always know the tax on the articles that they sell. 

Mr. SEARS. I appreciate that; but under the last bill several 
merchants told me they had to charge a higher price because of 
the war tax. Moving pictures raised the price from 10 cents to 
15 cents, as they said, on account of the tax, when the tax was 
not 5 cents. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And they knew it was not 5 cents; but I do 
not think a party ought to be put in jail, as, for instance, the 
clerks, when they are selling an article upon which they do not 
know what the tax is. 

Mr. SEARS. I take the position that the fellow ought to 
know what the tax is before he makes the statement; but, Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 1319. That wherever by the laws of the United States or regula- 
tions made pursuant thereto any person is uired to furnish surety 
or sureties on any bond, such person may, in lieu of surety or sureties, 
and under regulations prescri by the Secretary, deposit with the 
United States an amount of bonds of the United 8 
April 24, 1917, equal to the amount of such bond, together with an 
agreement authorizing the United States to sell such bonds in case of 
any default in payment of the bond. As soon as the bond becomes void 
and of no effect, such bonds shall be returned to the depositor. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH : Page 188, line 13, after 
the word * depositor,” insert the following: “And such bonds may. be 
deposited and accepted as security for the issue of national bank cur- 
rency the same as the bonds of the United States of a prior date. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, is it the proposition of the 
gentleman to issue currency upon the bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN, As I gather it, the purpose is to deposit the 
liberty bonds instead of security bonds and have currency issued 
upon them. 


Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman’s amendment should be 


adopted, it would simply destroy the value of about $700,000,000 
worth of 2 per cent bonds. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Perhaps the gentleman better hear 
my statement first. The object of this amendment and its effect, 
if adopted, will be to stimulate and encourage the approaching 
and much-advertised drive for the sale of liberty bonds and give 
to them an increased market value without in any manner injur- 
ing the revenues of the Government or interfering with the fixed 
property rights of any citizen. They are to bear 4} per cent 
interest, and with this amendment no outstanding Government 
bond will surpass them in earning capacity. Of course, the han- 
dicap of liability to certain taxation imposed by this act will 
remain, but this only affects their market value and desirability 
as an investment and is greatly beneficial to the Government as 
a source of revenue. 5 

The value of this amendment is easily calculated from the cur- 
rent commercial values of the different issues of Government 
bonds as shown by stock-exchange quotations. 

The following clipping from a city daily of this morning shows 
their relative values: 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Seeg 


It will be noted that the nontaxable bonds are quoted much 
higher than those subject to taxation, much higher than those 
exempted from such burden. The nontaxable 2s are quoted at 
98, the 34s at 100.18, and the 4s at 106.50, an average of from 
5 to 10 points higher than the taxable list. By what strange 
manipulation or basis of calculation can these nontaxable 2s be 
made to sell at 98 when taxable 4}s only bring 96 in the same 
market? The natural and ready answer is the liability of one 
for taxation and not of the other. But this does not suffice as an 
explanation. The difference is too great to be accounted for in 
this way. This is apparent on the face of the quotations, 

What, then, is the cause? The security back of each is the 
same—the entire resources of the Government and the patriotic 
impulses of an honest and just citizenship. 

How can this inequality be remedied? My answer is by the 
adoption of the amendment I have proposed. 

Either by the law itself or by some ruling of the Comptroller 
of the Currency only the 2s and the earlier 4s are accepted as 
basic security for national-bank currency. All other Govern- 
ment issues are discredited. Even the nontaxable 34s are refused 
as such security by the Government itself. 

Any group of citizens desiring to engage in national banking 
nust, before they can obtain circulating currency from the Gov- 
ernment, go into the open market and purchase these favored 
2s or 4s, paying exorbitant premiums therefor, to deposit with 
the Government as security. Liberty bonds will not do; like cer- 
tain registrants under the selective-draft law, they are put in a 
deferred classification, although worth two points more in the 
open market than the 2s, and yet the cry of pro-Germanism and 
unpatriotic citizenship has already been mildly hinted at against 
any who may hesitate to buy liberty bonds at the coming drive. 

Why is this? Who gets the benefit of this enforced discrimi- 
nation in favor of these favored bonds? Not a penny of advan- 
tage goes to the Government, or there might be some excuse for 
it. Does it go to the people generally? No. Existing national 
banks and nontaxpaying bondholders of long standing are the 
only possible beneficiaries of this covert assault on our liberty 
bonds. They, of course, are loth to have their strangle hold of 
monopoly loosened. 

I favor the removal of every restriction, except that of taxa- 
tion, on the sale of liberty bonds. Tux them, yes; tax them heav- 
ily if need be, but give them a clear credit bill of health and the 
people will do the balance without much special urging when 
the next liberty-loan drive starts. 

My amendment seeks only this. 

I think liberty bonds, especially when presented to the Govern- 
ment for any proper purpose or for security, should not be dis- 
criminated against. They are backed not only by the entire re- 
sources of the Government, but by the united, patriotic impulses 
of a great liberty-loving people. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. c 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hardly thinks the amendment 
is in order. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a 
word or two upon that. 
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Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, this. section was 
read through just as in another holding to-day, and no point of 
order was made against it or reserved, Then came my amend- 
ment. Then came points of order. I appeal to the Chairman 
who. rendered the other decision to render a similar one here. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not hold that the gentle- 
man is not in order in offering his amendment. He is in order 
in offering the amendment, and the Chair recognized him for 
that purpose; but the point of order is made that this amend- 
ment is not in order under subsection 3 of Rule XXI. The 
contents of the bill are entirely different from what is proposed 
to be done by the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. This particular section provides 


that certain: bonds issued after a certain date shall be accepted | 


br the Government for a certain purpose. I submit that we are 
dealing with bonds and how they may be used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman is per- 
fectly clear, and the Chair does not undertake: to say that ‘t 
may not be wholesome legislation, but it is not in order upon 
this bill, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I have a committee amend- 
ment which I desire to offer at this time, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 188, line 11, after the period, insert: “In the discretion of the 
official havin authority to approve: the bond: such bonds may be 
deposited with a Subtreasury, Govermuent deposito: Federal reserve 
bank, or member bank, which shall issue its receipt t erefor, describing 
the bonds deposited.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment us agreed to. 

Mr. KITSHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 173, section 1303-A, and I ask unanimous consent 
further that the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Massackusetts Mr. Warsa] and the ruling of the Chair thereon 
be vacated, so that the section shall stand. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
unanimous consent to return to page 178, section 1303. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina now 
asks unanimous consent that the proceedings in relation to the 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


sume, the point of order to the scetion, and the ruling’ of the 


Chair may be vacated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH: Mr. Chairman, reserving. the right to object, 
T understand that the chairman had one or two amendments: to 
offer to subsection (b). 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am making that request with the under- 
standing that these amendments will be offered. 

Mr: WALSH. As committee amendments? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Still) further reserving the right to: object, 
because the demand for the regular order was made, I had no 
opportunity to express: my reasous for opposing the provisions 


of these tliree sections. I shall not object to the request of the 


gentleman, as I understand he had some committee: amend- 
ments to offer which will meet the objections I had to the pro- 
visions as printed: 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina that the action heretofore taken 
in respect to this section shall be vacated? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr: Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 174, line 7, after the word “ requests,“ insert of the com- 
mittees of either House, respectively,” 
woe WALSH. Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment before 

t. 

Mr. KITCHIN.. I have them all right here. 

The question was taken, and the: amendment was agreed. to. 

Mr. RITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following several 
amendments: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina: offers 
me ONE amentiments, which will be reported seriatim by 

e Clerk. 


The gentleman from North Carolina asks | 


The Clerk read as. follows: 
Page: 174, lines 5 and 6; after the word “but,” in line 5, strike out 
words ‘the Joint Committee on the Library.” and Insert in lieu 

thereof the following; “the Library. Committee of the Senate and the 
Library Committee of the House of Representatives, respectively.” ~ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 174, line 9, after the word “ service,“ insert “for the com- 
mittees of cach House.’ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 174, line 10, strike out line 10 and insert in lien thereof the 
following : “the Library Committee of each House, respectively.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 174, at the end of line 16, insert the following: “ One-half of 
all appropriations for the serviee shall be disbu by the Secretary 
Cn the Senate and one-half by the Clerk of the House of Representa- 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 1402. That the revenue act of 1910 is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof a section. to rend as follows: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, E move to 
strike out the last word: It may be crudely done, but at this 
point and because the bill is so nearly finished; as a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee minority who has been in 
‘attendance for more thun three months in association: with the 
gentleman from North Carolina and the other members: of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, IT think it proper to say that 
never within my recollection: as a Member of this House for 
the past 12 and more years. has such expedition been made in 
the House upon a great bill as has been made upon this. The 
record, for which credit must be given chiefly to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, is exceptional. Personally I wish to pay 
tribute to his very great courtesy to me as a member of this 
committee during these long and trying months, even when at 
times I disagreed with him. I would feel myself doing: an 
‘injustice! to the personal sentiment I entertain for him and for 
his colleagues upon the committee if I did not now, as one 
member of the minority, make this public acknowledgment of 
his earnestness, his assiduity, and his patriotic desire to render 
u great public service. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

| There was no objection. 

Tue Clerk resumed and concluded. the reading of the bill. 

| Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunprers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 12863, the revenue bill, and had come to no conclusion: 
thereon. 

FOURTH LIBERTY BOND ISSUE. 


Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's tuble the bill (H. R. 12923) to supple- 
ment the second liberty-bond act, for the purpose of disagreeing 
with Senate amendments and agreeing to the conference, 

The- SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks: 
‘unanimous: consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 12923, to disagree to the Senate amendments, and! agree to 


the conference: 
Mr. GILLETT. What is the bill? 
The bond bill we had up and passed the 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
other day. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? The Clerk will report 
the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 12923. An act to supplement the second-liberty bond act as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. IS there objection? [After m pause.] The 
Chair hienrs none: The Chair appoints the following conferees: 
The Clerk read as follows: 
M K , Be T. R D A ; 
eerie apie NRY AINEY, Dixon, Fonůxxr, and Moon of 
STIMULATION OF AGRICULTURE (H. R. NO. 790). 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. By the authority of the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture and at the direction of the committee I 
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report back to the House the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act 
to provide further for the national security and defense by stimu- 
lating agriculture und facilitating the distribution of agricul- 
tural products” for printing under the rules. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to reserve all points 
of order on the bill. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Saturday next. after the reading of the Journal 
and disposition of business on the Speaker's table, that I may 
be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gittetr] asks unanimous consent that on Saturday, after the 
reading of the Journal and disposition of business on the Speak- 
er's table, he may be allowed to address the House for 30 min- 
utes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that, 
after the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] finishes 
his speech on Saturday, I may be permitted to address the House 
for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that on Saturday, at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Massachusetts, he be permitted to 
address the House for 45 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, DYER. Reserving the right to object, which I do not 
intend to do, I would like to inquire of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, who has just reported this agricultural-extension 
bill, when it is the intention of the Committee on Agriculture 
to call it up for consideration in the House? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It is the purpose of the com- 
mittee, probably, to call it up at the conclusion of this bill, but 
that has not been fully determined. We want to accommodate 
both sides of the House. 

Mr. DYER. You will not have it up on Saturday? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I do not think so, unless it 

, Will be satisfactory to both sides. We want, of course, to dis- 
pose of the bill as soon as we can. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corrier]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. - 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
September 20, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. . 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sever- 
ally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to 
provide further for the national security and defense by stimu- 
lating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricul- 
ture products,” reported the same with Senate amendments, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 796), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
‘Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12872) making 
certain officers of the Army eligible for appointment as chief 
of staff corps and departments, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 794), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12776) to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense and for the 
more effective prosecution of the war by furnishing means for 
the better utilization of the existing sources of. electrical and 
mechanical power, and for the development of new sources of 
such power, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 795), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions. and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A concurrent resolution (II. 
Con. Res. 52) extending the thanks of Congress to the American 
Army, Navy, and marines and the women in the medical and 
other auxiliary work for their heroic services in the present 
war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) to 
extend thanks of Congress to Gen. Pershing and our sol- 
diers; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BURNETT: A resolution (H. Res. 431) providing for 
the consideration of H. J. Res. 331; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. = 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 12965) granting a pen- 
sion to John A. Neff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12966) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Aquilla Williams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 12967) granting a pension to 
Jane Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 12968) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nettie Avery; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetis: A bill (H. R. 12969) 
granting a pension to Adoniram J. Edwards; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12970) granting a pension to Thomas 
Casey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 12971) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie M. Wood; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRELAND; A bill (H. R. 12972) granting a pension 
to Maria L. Gill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12978) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bin (H. R. 12974) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George A. Hitchcock; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, i 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 12975) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ann E. McGrew; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, : 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lal 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Anchorage Chamber of 
Commerce, Anchorage, Alaska, urging prompt assistance by the 
Government in the Alaskan coal fields; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Charles L. Craig, 
comptroller of the city of New York, opposing taxation of in- 
come from municipal securities; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of citizens of Peru, Ill., favoring the Edmonds 
bill (H. R. 5531) to provide a Pharmaceutical Corps in the 
Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Charles L. Craig, comp- 
troller of the city of New York, opposing the proposed tax on 
municipal securities; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of H. W. Law, of San Francisco, 
Cal., against the tax on nonbeverage alcohol; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripay, September 20, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N, Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We would worship Thee, our Father in heaven, by fulfilling 
every duty Thou hast laid upon us with grace and fortitude. 

We thank Thee for the fine sense of patriotism displayed by 
the Members of the Congress of the United States from the 
beginning of hostilities in their earnest desire to furnish ways 
and means to prosecute the war which has been thrust upon us 
by a cruel people; for the manifestation of that patriotism in 
the individual sacrifices of a number of its Members who have 


1918. 
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gone from their positions as statesmen to give themselves to 
their country as warriors to face the hardships and dangers 
incident to the life of a soldier. 

We thank Thee for the Member who will leave us to-day for 
the duties devolving upon the soldier. His has been a strenu- 
ous life, strong in his convictions, firm in his duty, a con- 
spicuous worker on the floor of this House. We part with 
him reluctantly, but bid him Godspeed in his patriotic service. 

Comfort his wife and children and spare him to them and us. 
In Christ's name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE TO-MORROW. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] to preside to-morrow. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. COCPER of Wisconsin rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. 
first. 

Mr. FORDNEY rose. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Michigan rise? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to ask general leave to print. I 
want to ask for general leave to print speeches on the revenue 
bill for five days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that everybody shall have permission to print 
speeches in the Recorp for five legislative days after the con- 
clusion of the revenue bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. To be confined to the bill, of course? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; to be confined to the bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


READMISSION OF ENLISTED ALIENS. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp House joint resolution 331 and the report 
on the same. It is a resolution for the readmission of aliens 
who have enlisted in the armies of our cobelligerents. We 
passed a resolution some time ago permitting resident aliens 
who enlist in our armies to be readmitted, and the President, 
the State Department, and the Department of Labor are very 
anxious that the scope of the resolution be enlarged so as to 
permit the readmission of those who have enlisted in the armies 
of our cobelligerents if they go over there and are crippled or 
fall into bad health. Under the general immigration law they 
can not be readmitted here. 

The SPEAKER. What is the number of the resolution? 

Mr. PURNETT. It is House joint resolution 331. I desire 
to have it printed in the Recorp for the information of Members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp House joint resolution 331. 

Mr. GILLETT. I can not see any advantage in printing this 
resolution in the Recorp. ` I object to it. 

Mr. BURNETT. It is desired by the State Department that 
its passage be expedited. I do this preliminary to asking that it 
may be considered by unanimous consent next Monday. I am 
not asking for its passage now. I have asked for a rule to expe- 
dite its passage. 

Mr. GILLETT. I understood under the program that there 
would not be a quorum here next Monday. 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not want to interfere with any ar- 
rangements that have been made, but it is very important that 
this resolution be passed speedily because of the treaties that 
have just been consummated.. Some little irritation has re- 
sulted from the desire on the part of enlisted aliens of cobellig- 
erent countries to return to the armies of those countries, and 
in case they desire to return here we should readmit them if 
they become invalided or disabled while serving in the Army. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am in sympathy with the purpose of the 
resolution, but I will object for the present. 

Mr. BURNETT. I am not asking that the House act on it 
now. .I make this request in order that Members may inform 
themselves, so that we can expedite it later. 

Mr. GILLETT. The Members can get the report on the reso- 
lution at any time. I object for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


LVI——666 


I rise to a question of personal 


We will dispose of certain little matters 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. TILLMAN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Arkansas rise? 

Mr, TILLMAN. I rise to ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the remarks to-morrow afternoon to be made by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] and by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier], I may have 45 min- 
utes in which to address the House on the subject of the condi- 
tions as I saw them recently on the Piave and French fronts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corrrer], he 
may have 45 minutes in which to address the House touching 
his observations and experiences while in Europe recently. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SIMS. Reserving the right to object, I want to say to 
the gentleman that I wish to submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest for the emergency power bill to be taken up and con- 
sidered by the House following the consideration of the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, and it is an extremely important 
bill and a very urgent war measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
until we can understand what the program of procedure is? 

The SPEAKER. The program of procedure is that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GrurLerr] to-morrow has 30 
minutes and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLIER] 45 
minutes, and the gentleman from Arkansas is asking 45 min- 
utes more, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] ob- 


jects. 

Mr. TILLMAN. He did not object to my request. 

The SPEAKER. . The gentleman from Missouri objects. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He objected to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sts]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee was not 
asking for anything. 

Mr. DYER. I withdraw my objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to inquire of the gentleman from North Carolina, in 
view of the many requests for leave to speak to-morrow, 
whether it is the program to take up any further business after 
to-day’s business? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman and to the House 
that what I have in mind is that very shortly we will finish the 
consideration of the revenue bill. There are only two amend- 
ments to be considered. 

Mr. GILLETT. There is only one speech of 15 minutes to- 


ay. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHN- 
son], I understand. Then, after that, we are to take up the 
Agricultural appropriation bill and also the agricultural exten- 
sion bill, which includes the question of prohibition. 

Mr. EMERSON. That is to-day? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is to-day. Probably more Members will 
be here to-day than at any other time, because most of them 
have come in to vote on the revenue bill. Then we hope that 
certainly next week we can finish all the other legislation that 
is necessary or urgent, and after that enter into some kind of 
a gentleman's agreement similar to that which we had last 
month for three-day adjournments, with no business to be 
transacted, until the Senate votes on the revenue bill or is 
ready to vote upon it. 

Mr. SIMS. But, Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman considered 
this emergency power bill in any shape whatever? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman from Tennessee will per- 
mit me, I said the urgent legislation. We hope to finish all 
urgent legislation. 

Mr. SIMS. But the gentleman did not mention this in con- 
nection with his hope. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not mention any particular bill. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman mentioned the Agricultural bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is to-day. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, I am asking unanimous consent that this 
emergency power bill be taken up following the Agricultural 
bill 


Mr. KITCHIN. I have no objection; not a bit. I will be 
candid with the gentleman. If that is an administration war 
measure, and the administration thinks it is urgent and im- 
portant, I have no doubt that the House will pass that promptly 
next week. 
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Mr. SIMS. The administration has been urging it for six 
weeks; that is, to get it reported as soon as possible. And I 
will say that there is no use of building ships or of appropriat- 
ing money for the manufacture of ammunition if we can not 
get the power to manufacture the ships, the ammunition, and 
other things to be carried over in the ships. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad that the committee after six 
weeks’ time are ready to report it. 

Mr. SIMS. It has been reported and is now on the calendar, 
and I want to ask permission to take it up following the Agri- 
cultural bills. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Tennessee and I do not 
differ at all. As I said, if it is an administration measure— 
and the gentleman says it is—and it is—— 

Mr. SIMS. I do, most emphatically. The gentleman need 
not put in any “if.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. I agree with the gentleman that it is an 
administration war measure. 

Mr. SIMS. And with a unanimous report in its favor. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘The gentleman's bill is certainly included 
in what I have said, because it is an urgent war measure. 

Mr. WALSH. I will ask the gentleman what committee re- 
ported that bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
Commerce. 

Mr. GARNER. When we get through with the legislation, I 
think every one here is interested in the possibility of the mem- 
bership going home. If we could to-day pass the Agricultural 
appropriation bill, which I understand only involves the question 
of eliminating the wheat proposition, which the President vetoed 
on that account—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is correct. 

Mr. GARNER. And if we could send the supplemental Agri- 
cultural bill to conference, then outside of the emergency legis- 
lation, such as we have heard spoken of a moment ago, Members 
might be able to go home to-morrow; and after the really im- 
portant matters that may be disposed of to-day are out of the 
way Members might get away for an indefinite leave, of their 
own accord. 

Mr. SIMS. I will protest against any understanding of that 
kind until the emergency power bill is acted on by the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the House will just be in order, I will come 
to an understanding with the gentleman from Tennessee. He 
must understand that I do not exclude his bill at all. I think 
his bill is important and will have to be passed. I am simply 
saying that my hope is that we will pass the two bills which I 
have mentioned to-day, the Agricultural appropriation bill and 
the Agricultural extension bill, and then next week 

Mr. GARNER. ‘Take up all these other things. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will take up these important urgent war 
measures—and the gentleman's measure is one of them. In fact, 
that is the only one I now know of, and certain other legislation 
that is important which is on the unanimous-consent calendar. 
I think we ought to have a day to consider such bills, and pos- 
sibly a day for private bills, if we can get the time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman expect that the 
military appropriation bill will be before the House also? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman means the deficiency bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand from the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SuHertey], chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Greterr], 
ranking minority member of that committee, that in all prob- 
ability it will be 10 days or two weeks before that will be ready 
to be reported. 

Mr. GILLETT. At least two weeks. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And I see no necessity for the Members, 
unless they want to stay for other purposes, to stay here for 
that purpose, because we all know that if the War Department 
declares that it is absolutely necessary, important and urgent 
that we have $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000, 
and the Appropriations Committee after full hearing and in- 
vestigation agree with the War Department and report the 
bill, we know that no Member of the House is going to oppose 
it, and I see no reason why the Members should stay here for 
that bill, 

Mr. FORDNEY. 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Finance 
Committee of the Senate will consume more than two months’ 
time before reporting the revenue bill back to the Senate, and I 
ask the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, the Demo- 
cratic leader, is there no hope of Congress adjourning when 
these most important bills which the gentleman has just men- 


tioned are out of the way, and come back here about the 1st of 
December and pass the new revenue bill in the Senate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it is clear that the Senate will consume 
at least two months—and I agree with the gentleman from 
Michigan that it looks as though it will consume two months— 
I see no reason why we could not adjourn and come back here 
about the Ist of December. 

Mr. GARNER. It all takes the consent of the Senate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. GILLETT. In mapping out the program which the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee thinks is so important, is it not wise to 
take into view the possibility of these bills going through the 
Senate? We know that the Senate is not going to take these 
bills up in the remaining days of this session. 

Mr, SIMS. Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the chairman of the Shipping Board, the chairman 
of the War Industries Board—every member of the administra- 
tion except the President himself—has urged the immediate con- 
sideration of this bill, because it contemplates the increase of 
the existing power plants, some of which can be done in three 
months, some in six months, some requiring longer time, and 
they must begin the work immediately, and gentlemen know as 
well as I do that the Senate will take up and consider this meas- 
ure with due haste. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the request of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, for the time being, until wo 
can find out just what this program is to be, I will object. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. BELL, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 
for 10 days, on account of important business. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question 
of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin will state 
his question of personal privilege. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, during the recent 
primary campaign in the first district of Wisconsin my opponent 
and his mafiagers circulated a pamphlet or circular, containing 
charges relating to my votes since this country entered the war, 
which compel me, in justice to myself, to arise to a question of 
personal privilege. 

I first invite attention to the fact that in a speech here I said: 


If war does come we will all be united in support of the Government. 
I shall do ali that I can to help achieve a victory for our country. 


Referring to that pledge of mine this pamphlet proceeds as 
follows: 


It is of interest at this time to note how well Mr. Coorzu has fulfilled 
— — pledge to do all that I can to help achieve a victory for my coun- 
ry. t 


lt is a remarkable fact that, although the United States has Deen at 
war and is now infected with spies, propagandata; and criminal agents 
of destruction, Mr. Cooper repeatedly voted against measures to curb 
their activities and prevent their interference with the effective prosccu- 


tion of the war. 
run ESPIONAGE BILL, 


On May 4, 1917, Mr. Cooper voted for a motion to strike out the sec- 
tion in the espionage bill (11 R. 291) giving the President power, during 
any national emergency resulting from war, to prevent the publication 
of any information relating to the national defense which in bis Judg- 
ment might be useful to the enemy (p. 1857, Coxo. RECORD), 

On the same day he voted against an amendment to the esplon bill 
piu the President power to forbid and punish for the publication of 
nformation about national defense that may be of aid to the enemy 
(p. 1860, Conc. RECORD), 

On the same day he voted against the espionage bill, as amended, 
which conferred powers on the Secretary of the Treasury to regulate 
the movements of vessels in the territorial waters of the United States; 
if necessary, to take possession of the and remove persons not 
specially authorized by bim to stay on board. It made it unlawful for 
any person to cause or permit the vessel to be used as a place of resort 
for persons conspiring against the United States. It provided for both 
fines and imprisonment for persons who attempt to endanger the safety 
of vessels, cargo, or passengers within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. It provided penalties of fine and imprisonment for ns who 
attempt to roy by fire or explosives articles intended for exportation. 
It provided for reeulations for the enforcement of neutrality when the 
United States is a neutral Nation, It gave the President the right to 
declare an embargo on e It declared unmailable every publi- 
cation of every kind containing any matter advocating or urging treason, 
insurrection, or forcible resistance to the laws of the United States 


RD). 
Mr. Speaker, I have read sufficient to show that this pam- 

phiet charges me with having violated that pledge by voting— 

“repeatedly ” voting—in the interest of German spies. 


1918. 


It will be seen that the general charge is that I voted to pro- 
tect German spies and propagandists infesting this country, 
and that this general charge is followed by a list of my votes in 
detail to prove that the general charge is true. 

A few days ago I received a letter from one of the most promi- 
nent men in my district, one who has held positions of honor, 
a man of most exemplary character, in which he says: 

I regret very much the outcome of the primary in your case. I believe 
it is a matter of large public concern that such political methods as 
were used in this district were allowed to succeed. There will be a 
lasting rebuke for such un-American, unprincipled political methods. 
We had great odds to overcome. A large amount of money was poured 


into this county. Each yoter was solicited, and letters of influential 
citizens youching for your disloyalty were circulated. * * * 
+ . * * 


* * * A 

We were handicapped in not being able to get more in this county to 
take hold of the Gogh man They were frightened off by the disloyalty 
necusations and falsehoods, 

It is not necessary for me to disclaim having a monopoly 
of the office of Representative in Congress from the splendid 
first district of Wisconsin. I have often publicly said that any 
voter in the district has, of course, an absolute right to aspire 
to the position. Nor have I ever objected to honest criticism of 
my acts as a public man. And here there comes to mind a say- 
ing of a great man, which years cgo I memorized and never 
have forgotten. In speaking of one who enters upon a political 
career he said: 

“Whoever enters upon such a career must be prepared to be 
often misunderstood and still more often misrepresented. He is 
sure to arouse enmities—and those not alone from opponents— 
and he will from time to time have to face unpopularity if he 
obeys his conscience.” 

I am not troubled by the ordinary fault-finding of political 
enemies. I have often profited by criticism. I welcome it when 
it is candid and fair. It is human to err, and I am quite human. 

I know, too, that in this great world crisis, all matters of a 
merely personal nature seem: very trivial. And it is therefore 
with unfeigned reluctance, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that I 
ask you to listen to me at an hour like this when your thoughts, 
your hopes, your prayers are all across the sea with the boys 
carrying the flag which has never known and shall never know 
defeat. [Applause.] But this that I bring before you now is 
not criticism. This charges me with the crime of disloyalty, a 
charge which, if it could be established as true while I am liv- 
ing, would bring ruin upon me, and when I have passed away 
would forever blacken my memory. I do not ask sympathy. I 
shall make no apology. I shall offer no excuses. I shall make 
only a plain statement of the facts, for on such an issue nothing 
counts excepting only accuracy of information and truthfulness 
of statement. 

The United States entered the war in April, 1917. April, May, 
June, July, September, and October came and went and we ad- 
journed. During all those months Congress passed, and the 
President signed, bill after bill to carry on the war, and I voted 
for all of them, as every Member of the House knows. But this 
deceptive pamphlet went to people not familiar with the facts, 
and poisoned the minds of many honest voters. Honest people 
could not believe that men seeking to win a political office-would 
descend to such methods and attempt to ruin a man by fastening 
upon him the charge of disloyalty through such deliberate mis- 
representation of his record. So they believed it. I had man 
after man say to me, Mr. Cooper, we were opposed to war; did 
not want to go into the war. You remember our legislature 
petitioned you to vote agains it. You promised us in the cam- 
paign of 1916 to vote against it. But what hurt us was that you 
kept voting against bills to carry on the war after we had en- 
tered it—at least, we supposed so after reading that circular.” 
Then I showed them the Recorp, and they were astonished. I 
have letters in my possession from men who had read that cir- 
cular and attended the meeting which selected my opponent, 
expressing regret that they had not sooner made an investiga- 
tion and learned the facts, acknowledging that they had been 
deceived, and promising, at the last moment, to do what they 
could for me at the primary; but this was too late. 

Let us now return to October, 1917, six months after we en- 
tered the war. October came and we adjourned. 

I could not go home then, for I had just been appointed a 
member of the committee to go to East St. Louis to investigate 
and report upon the riots in that city. A word about that ap- 
pointment. I came into the Chamber just as the Clerk read 
my name, and turning to the gentleman from Iowa, Judge 
Towner, I said.“ Judge, what is that?” He replied, “ You are 
appointed on the committee to investigate the riots in East St. 
Louis.” The Speaker will remember that when he left the chair. 
I went to the corridor, met him, and said, “I do not want to 
serve on that committee; its task will be disagreeable; and as 
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I have not been able to be home with my constituents for some 
time, I would like to be relieved.” The answer of the Speaker 
was, “ Many Members have asked to be appointed on that com- 
mittee, but I made my own selections, and it is not a pleasant 
task ”—I am going to repeat exactly what he said, because J 
want the House to know the facts—‘‘ It is not a pleasant task, 
and it will not be one for any of you; but I think I have selected 
men who will get the facts and will tell the facts after they get 
them, and I insist that you go,” and I went. Of course, I could 
not go home. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the gentleman de- 
tails that conversation precisely as it happened. [Applause.] 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I am greatly pleased to have 
the Speaker corroborate my assertion. I have not exchanged a 
syllable with him upon this subject, nor had he the slightest 
intimation that I was to rise to a question of personal privi- 
lege; nor have I said a word to him about our conversation 
which I have just detailed. 

We voted and voted on war measures through the spring and 
summer of 1917, You, all of you, know how I voted. 

After the adjournment in October I went with the committee 
to East St. Louis. When our work ended I went home, arriving 
there on the 20th of November. I had only 10 days at home, 
and then was obliged to come here to attend the regular Decem- 
ber session. December 4th came. As the House will remember, 
a great crowd was about the Capitol; its corridors were 
thronged; this Chamber was crowded; the Senate was here, 
and the Vice President beside the Speaker; foreign diplomats 
were in their gallery or on the floor; in the executive gallery 
were the ladies of the White House. The honorable Speaker 
appointed five or six Members of the House to go with five or 
six Members of the Senate, appointed by the Vice President, as 
will be remembered, to escort the President to this floor. 

The Speaker knowing my votes on war measures and every 
Member on the floor knowing my votes on war measures and 
the President knowing my votes on war measures, and he knows 
them all, I was appointed one of that committee to escort him 
before that great assemblage. 

I voted during another month on war measures, and on Janu- 
ary 8, 1918, again there came a great throng around the Capitol, 
again the corridors and galleries were crowded, diplomats and 
members of the Supreme Court in the Chamber, the Members of 
the Senate here, the Vice President beside the Speaker. The 
Speaker appointed Members of the House and the Vice President 
appointed Members of the Senate, seven from each body, among 
these being the same gentleman from Wisconsin, to escort our 
great President onto this floor to deliver a war message. I men- 
tion this now because the facts as to my votes and these pro- 
ceedings are all set forth in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and raise 
a very strong presumption that I would not have been appointed 
to escort in the President to deliver a war message if I had been 
voting to protect spies. The fact is, as all the House knows, 
that I voted for every war measure which Woodrow Wilson 
signed as President of the United States to prosecute the war, 
and the men who drew up that pamphlet and the men who circu- 
lated it knew that I had so voted, 


“ LOYALTY.” 


Seeking an answer to the question, What is loyalty?” the 
National League for National Unity took a referendum of the 
500 signers of its appeal to voters. As a result it gave out the 
following as the “practically unanimous” view of those men 
and women who represent the various elements of our national 
life—labor, agriculture, manufacturing, commerce, finance, the 
church, the bar, and so forth: 


That candidate, in or out of office, or that citizen can be regarded as 
loyal who since the declaration of war has by work or act unreservedly 
supported and will support the Government in the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war to a complete and decisive victory and who has not 
attempted to destroy allied unity and effort by attacks upon nations 
fighting with us against a common enemy. 


THE PAMPHLET—CIRCULAR. 


The pamphlet is cunningly drawn. I want you to understand 
this masterpiece of mendacity. Voters told me that they read 
the general accusation in the pamphlet, and then read the pre- 
tended -ecord of votes as being specifications to prove the truth 
of the general statement that I had voted to protect spies and 
propagandists. The language in substance is— 

It is of interest to see now he has kept his promise. 


It is interestin 
to know that Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin voted to protect the spies aon 


propagandists. 

Next after that statement the pamphlet pretends to cite my 
votes so that an honest reader would think that the citation of 
votes proved the general statement that I had broken my pledge 
by voting to protect enemy spies. 
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ESPIONAGE BILE. 


Let us now examine the first specification: 

On May 4, 1917, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin yoted to strike out the 
— ———̃ ˖·—̃ ̃ —ä— 
na 
information j to the national defense, which, in his judgmen 
might be useful to enemy. 

The espionage bill contained 33 and a fraction pages and 
related to 10 important and very different subjects, included in 
10 separate chapters. It provided punishment for many differ- 
ent offenses. I was in favor of all of the bill excepting only one 
provision. So was a large majority of the House, as was shown 
by the final vote. What, then, does this particular reference to 
my vote mean? What did I vote for? I voted for the motion 
ef the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gra- 
HAM] to strike out the proposition to gag the newspapers of the 
country. That is all—a proposition to gag the press. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania spoke and voted for war, but he was 
opposed to the press gag. Thomas Jefferson said that as between 
a country with no government but with a free press and another 
country with a government but without a free press he would 
choose the country with no government but with a free press. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman if this 
infamous work was the product of men in his own district or 
some league outside? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will refer later to that. Mr. 
Justice Cooley said that unless we retain intact and sacred 
the provision of the Constitution which guarantees a free press 
to the people, this Republic ean not endure. What was the 
vote on that motion, and who voted? The vote was 221 ayes 
to strike out, and only 167 noes. I voted with the large ma- 
jority of the House, but the deceptive pamphlet makes no 
mention of that fact. Who voted asI did? Judge Crasson, of 
my own. State, who has no opposition for renomination. Who 
else? Mr. Doremvs, now a Member from Michigan, and then 
chairman of the Democratic national eongressional committee; 
Mr. ExitswortH, renominated without opposition; Mr. Esex, 
renominated without opposition; Mr. FERRIS, now chairman of 
the Democratie congressional committee; Mr. Fess, now chair- 
man of the Republican congressional committee. Who else? I 
cam not take time to tell them all. Mr. Haanrron of Michigan; 
and the gentleman from California, the great champion of war 
measures, Mr. KAHN. Who else? LaGuanrpra, the brilliant 
young Italian who, as we read, has been making speeches in 
Rome and Flerence [applause], and between speeches mounting 
his aeroplane to go over and bomb the Austrians. Who else? 
The distinguished gentleman from Obio, Mr. Loxdwonrn; the 
gentleman from Kentucky, a close friend of the President, Mr. 
SHERLEY, chairman of the great Committee on Appropriations; 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. WALSH. I think 
that I will say that again—the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. WALSH. [Laughter and applause] I recall a scene just 
at the end of that vote when I heard a voice up in the Chair 
say, Mr. Clerk, call my name.” The Clerk called “Mr. 
Speaker,” [Applause.] And the answer was, Aye.“ Here it 
is. Here is the Speaker’s vote with that of the “disloyal” 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorznl. But the voters who 
read the pamphlet knew nothing about ail this. It carefully 
concealed the truth from them. 

What is the next charge? That provision to gag the press 
being stricken out, a gentleman [Mr. Garp} offered an amend- 
ment, another press gag, to which the pamphlet refers in the 
second specification. I voted “no”; but it was adopted by 191 
to 185, a majority of only 6. Now, who voted as I did against 
inserting this so-called Gard amendment? Well, the Recorp 
shows that among them were Mr. ANDERSON, of Minnesota, re- 
nominated; Mr. Coanprrer of New York, renominated; Mr. CLAS- 
son; Mr. DoweE rt, renominated; Mr. ELLSWORTH, renominated; 
Mr. Escu, of my State, renominated witheut opposition; Mr. 
FEnnts, chairman of the Democratie Congressional Committee; 
Mr. Kaun, the great champion of all war measures; LAGUARDIA, 
now in khaki uniform doing his duty at the front; Mr. Lexroor, 
who when he was a candidate last spring for the Senatorship, 
the peddlers_of this pamphlet escorted to platforms and intro- 
duced as 100 per cent loyal. Who else? Mr. Mann, floor leader; 
Mr. MADDEN, MCKINLEY, TISON, TEMPLETON, TinkHAM, the first 
American in civil life whe fired a cannon at the enemy. [Ap- 


plause.] VAN DYKE, nominated by an overwhelming majority a 
few days ago and recently eleeted to be the head, or very near 
to the head, of the Spanish War Veterans of the Republic, and 
many more; in all, 185 as earnest patriots as have ever been 
here, Republicans and Democrats. The pamphlet, however, 
makes no mention of all this, but again purposely conceals im- 
portant facts. 


The pamphlet next charges that I voted against the espionage 
bill as amended. I did, and so did more than a hundred other 
Members, Republicans and Democrats, but that was on the first 
passage of the bill and not on its final passage as the authors of 
the pamphlet well knew. I voted against it on its first passage 
because it then contained a provision to gag the newspapers of 
the country. I thought then, and I think now, that the people 
of the United States have a right, for example, to know whether 
$640,000,000 of money appropriated from their pockets by our 
votes and the votes of the Senate to build aeroplanes was hon- 
estly and efficiently expended or whether it was not so expended. 

It does not make our people any the less patriotie to have them 
know the facts. The people of the United States are deter- 
mined to win this war, and they will see that it is won; and 
knowledge of the facts makes them all the more determined not 
only to win the war, but all the more determined also to send 
to the penitentiary men, if there be such, who rob the United 
States Treasury. [Applause.}] But on May 4, the first time 
the bill came up for passage, it passed the House and went to 
the Senate. This was not a “ final” passage. Every Member 
of the House knew that we would hare another opportunity to 
vote on the bill when it came back from the Senate. The Senate 
made many changes in the bill and then returned it to the House. 
Then five Members of the House and five Senators were ap- 
pointed a conference committee to adjust the differences be- 
tween the Senate and the House. This committee took several 
days to consider the bill, agreed upon changes, and reported 
them to the House. As to what then oceurred the pamphlet 
says: ‘ 

On May 31 Mr. Cooper voted to recommit the espionage act, which 
was passed on May 4, to the 5 . 8 to 
(Pp. 3343. 3344. — Rxconbp.) ENEN 

Note that word “act.” The dishonest authors of this pamph- 
let knew the difference between an act and a bill. An act is 
a bill after a bill has passed both House and Senate, been signed 
by the President, and become a law. An act isa law. And yet 
they speak of the act” which was passed on May 4,” in order 
to eonvey the impression that I was trying to help repeal the 
law itself. 

J talked with many men who did not know that the bill went 
from the House to the Senate, but who thought that I had voted 
against the bill on its final passage. But it did go to the Senate 
and was materially amended, as everyone on this floor knows, 
Very many voters do net understand how Iaws are made here. 
They do not know that a bill which ineludes many new and 
most important subjects, which contains 82 and more pages, 
and which goes from this House to the Senate, is certain to be 
materially changed in the Senate and come back here and go to 
conference. 

I did vote to recommit it; that is, to send it back to the con- 
ference. I did vote for this motion of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] to reeommit it with in- 
structions to strike out the press gag. And who else voted then 
to strike out the press gag? Well, there were some very dis- 
tinguished gentlemen whe thought as E did on the subject at 
that time, among them Mr. Crasson, Mr. Esch, both of my 
State, Mr. Gand, of Ohio, the very gentleman who offered the 
Gard amendment, against which 185 of us had voted, voted this 
time just as I did, to strike out his own amendment as it came 
from the conference. He made a speech, saying, among other 
things, that he could not support the amendment in the form 
in which it was then presented. And he voted as I did—here 
is his name—to strike it out. Who else? Mr. Green of Iowa, 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont, Mr. Hamro of Michigan, Mr. 
Hawikx. Mr. Hersey, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Jonxsox of South 
Dakota, now baring his breast “over there” to help save the 
men who wrote that pamphlet. [Applause.] LaGuarpra—was 
he loyal or disloyal? Mr. Lexroor, 100 per cent loyal by the 
certificate of these very men who defame me. And there was 
STEENERSON, Towner, VAN Dyker; in all, 184; and a nay vote 
of only 144. In other words, I voted with the majority of the 
House to recommit the Dill, with instructions to report it back 
without the press gag. In due time it was reported without 
the gag and promptly passed the House. I voted for it. This 
was its “final” passage in the House. It also passed the 
Senate and went to the President. He signed it, and if became 
a law exactly as I voted for it. It remained a law in this form 
until May of this year, when it was amended. I voted for the 
law which amended it. But this dishonest pamphict deliberately 
misrepresents the facts in order to injure me. The whole refer- 
ence in it to the espionage bill is, in effcct, a mere cunning, 
malicious lie. $ 

The pamphlet tells only half or quarter truths nbout the 
espionage bili. You remember the story of the man who while 
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reading a book exclaimed, “The Bible says there is no God!” 
The listener asked. What's that?” 
Bible says there is no God.” 
take that,” and taking it he read, “ The fool in his heart hath 


said there is no God?” [Laughter.] It is easy to tell a 
faisehood by telling only half a truth. Witnesses in court take 
an oath to tell the “ whole truth.“ The oath required of wit- 
nesses is. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give in the cause now here pending, wherein John Smith is 
plaintiff, and John Brown is defendant, shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God.” 
Unless the words “the whole truth” were there courts would 
reek with perjury. But this pamphlet tells half truths about 
my votes on war measures in order to convict me of disloyalty. 


INJURY TO WAR MATERIALS, ETC., CONSPIRACY. 


This pamphlet continues: 


On March 6, 1918, Mr. Coornn voted against an amendment to the 
bill to prevent ＋ 2 2 war materials, which would include in the 
penalties of the who conspire to prevent the erection or pro- 
duction of war premises, war materials, or war utilities. 

I ask gentlemen to give the most careful attention to the 
artful methods which my opponent and his managers used to 
mislead voters. It may be of use to you this year in your cam- 
paigns. Now, what are the facts touching this charge? A bill 
was introduced in the House to punish whoever should wreck 
factories making war materials or in any way injure war mate- 
rials or maliciously prevent their production. The bill came 
from the office of the Attorney General. We had nearly finished 
considering it, I remember well, when a Member of the House 
arose and offered the amendment which, as this pamphlet says, 
I voted against. It proposed to punish whoever should “ con- 
spire” to do anything which would stop the production of such 
materials, and so forth. 

The bill itself did not contain that language. Every Member 
of the House, including myself, was in favor of the bill as it 
was presented. There would, I think, have been no vote against 
it. However, when this amendment containing the word “ con- 
spire” was offered, I listened. I listened, because sometimes, Mr. 
Speaker and gentlemen, as you well know, the word “ conspire” 
may be a dangerous word in a statute. If you leave it all to a 
judge upon the bench to determine whether certain acts con- 
stitute a “conspiracy,” very much depends upon the tempera- 
ment of the judge. Usually judges are fair-minded and hu- 
mane; but this is not always true. One judge may say that 
certain conduct constituted a conspiracy which another would 
hold was not at all a conspiracy within the fair construction of 
the law. 

And, therefore, when that amendment was presented, I lis- 
tened. Why? Because only a few months before I had come 
from East St. Louis, where I had heard men testify that they 
worked in a factory at grinding cotton seed in an atmosphere 
thick with dust, the first shift from 6 o'clock in the morning 
until 6 o'clock at night, and the second shift from 6 o'clock at 
night until 6 o’clock in the morning, 12 hours every day, without 
either holidays or Sundays. It was not union labor at all. It 
was unorganized labor. And when they complained they were 
told to get out. 

Witnesses stated that from 8,000 to 10,000—and it was not 
contradicted—negroes were brought up from the South to take 
the places of workers who did not like that sort of treatment, 
and that poor white men were brought for the same purpose 
from Chicago and other cities, men who, in order to keep body 
and soul together, would go to work anywhere. And, therefore, 
when a Member presented this amendment to punish people who 
should stop work or “conspire” to do anything which might 
stop the production of war material, I listened carefully. I 
wanted to Know just the meaning of that word “conspire.” I 
recall well when another Member arose and said: 

You are going to hold— 

I read from the Reconp— 


You are going to hold over the head of men and women en ed in 
oduction—that is, on private contracts for the Government of the 
Jnited States—the threat of punishment by 1 statute, providing 
3 get together for the purpose of improving their condition. 
BVERAL 


x on e tee tracy if th t for the 
eee 8 their re F. 8 
And so forth. 

I listened, having in mind the fate of those people in East St. 
Louis, and I voted against that amendment. But it was adopted 
and went into the bill. 

Then what happened? This pamphlet stops right there and 
leaves me voting as if I were opposed to punishing anarchists and 
bomb throwers or malicious conspirators who should get to- 
gether and agree to injure plants making war materials. Thus 


again this pamphlet tells only 2 half truth, although its authors 
had the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in their hands when they wrote 
the pamphlet and knew that the Recorn contained all of the 
truth. Do not forget that. Do not forget that these men had 
the truth, the whole truth, before them when they wrote these 
falsehoods about me. And yet the pamphlet wholly fails to tell 
what next took place. The Recor shows that a gentleman 
from New York immediately offered another amendment, con- 
struing the one just adopted and providing that nothing in the 
bill should be so construed as to make it unlawful for employees 
to agree together to stop work for the honest purpose of better- 
ing their conditions of employment, and so forth. That was the 
substance of it. In other words, that the law should be so con- 
strued as not to punish people like those in East St. Louis, who, 
being shamefully abused, might say among themselves, a dozen, 
or 15, or 20, or more, We can not endure this treatment. These 
men are making money. They can and ought to give us better 
conditions to work in.” 

I did not want that to be treated as a conspiracy. And yet 
should they stop work it would stop production. I voted for that 
amendment construing the first one because it would, if adepted, 
leave the law still to punish the bad man, the anarchist, and 
all wicked conspirators, but not to punish innocent working 
men or women who, because of the infamously awful condi- 
tions under which they were compelled to work, should stop for 
a time, and thereby briefly prevent the manufacture of some war 
material. I voted for that second amendment, and 271 other 
Members of the House voted for it; but the Member who had 
offered the first amendment voted against the second. The vote 
was 272 for and only 38 against it, and I voted with the majority. 

And yet that circular leaves all this out and makes me in favor 
of men who conspire to bomb plants end kill our friends and 
neighbors—honest working men and women—doing what they, 
can to help save the country. 

And remember that that circular was drawn up by men who 
had before them the Record of March 6, 1918, showing, on page 
3126, that I voted for the amended bill on its final passage. But 
the pamphlet makes no reference to this fact, so important if 
they wished to do me justice. The bill came up for final passage 
on the next morning. I read from the Rxconp of that day: 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, Mr Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. There were some of us who voted against the Cannon amend- 
ment who wish now to vote for the bill. 

And I voted for it, as the Recorp shows. But all this is 
omitted from the pamphlet. Three hundred and twenty-one— 
all who were here—voted for the bill. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, politics in the United States of 
America ought to be one of the noblest of professions. If good 
men do not enter it, bad men will. Somebody must. Politics 
in its highest sense is the science of Government. It is that part 
of ethics which has to do with the happiness and the safety and 
the prosperity of the people. But polities like this circular is a 
thing of degradation and infamy. [Applause.] 

MILITARY SERVICE. 


Another charge in the circular is: 


On April 12, 1910, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin voted against an amend- 
ment to Senate joint resolution 123 (lability to military service of 
certain registered persons), which provided that quotas for the differ- 
ent States and Territories and for the District of Columbia should be 
determined ia proportion to the total number ec registered and 
Hable for military service „ including resident aliens who have 
watved all claims for exemption. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 5438.) 


That vote was not in 1910. 2 

Now, gentlemen, on April 12, 1918, I did vote against the 
amendment which they cite, 243 Members of the House, an 
overwhelming majority, voted against it and only 118 voted for 
it. (See CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Apr. 12, 1918, p. 5058.) And 
the men who drew that charge against me had that Record in 
their hands, and by it they are convicted of deliberate, malig- 
nant, suppression of the truth. Here is what a very large 
majority of the House veted against: i 


Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
Iumbia, or subdivisions thereof, called under the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United praten shall sais” 3 a in wanted to 7 — 

mber o rsons registe e for m r ce therein, 
—— resident aliens who have waived all 8 . 


I voted “no,” as did 242 others. I can stop to read the names 
of only a few. CLASSON and ANDERSON, ANTHONY, ASHBROOK, 


BaRRKIKx, Powers, Browne, of my State, who, I rejoice to say, 
has been renominated; Craco, DaLLINGER, DENISON, DEMPSEY, 
DOREMUS, FERRIS, Garp, GARRETT of Tennessee, a distinguished 
Democrat and an efficient Member of this House [applause]; 
Glass, the gentleman who is entitled in large measure to the 
credit of putting through the great Federal reserve act [ap- 
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plause] * HELL of Tennessee, a recognized expert on income 
taxation; and that great champion of war measures, KAHN, of 
California [applause] ; KNurTson, renominated by several thou- 
sand; LANGLEY, LENROOT, SHERLEY, RAINEY, TINKHAM, Dr. 
TEMPLE, of Pennsylvania, one of the most accomplished gentle- 
men and devoted patriots that has ever graced the House of 
Representatives [applause]; STEENERSON, TIMBERLAKE, TREAD- 
Way, Wason, and other very deserving gentlemen whom I 
have not time to mention. The vote was 243 against the amend- 
ment, and I was one of that majority. I think I ought also to 
mention that the“ white list“ of the National Security League 
includes the name of the honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Rogers, and that on this amendment he voted just as 
I did, yet he is 100 per cent loyal. [Laughter.] 

The pamphlet again tells only a half truth, for what was 
voted on was only half of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin be permitted to conclude his 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin be permitted 
to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am very much obliged to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mabpzx] and to 
the House for its courtesy. 

You know, but, of course, people in the country generally do 
not know that when an amendment capable of being divided 
is submitted to the House any gentleman can ask that it be 
voted on section by section, part by part. This amendment was 
So divided and so voted on, the first part being rejected, as I 
have just reminded you. 

Then came up the second part of the amendment, but this 
circular makes no mention of it at all. Here is the second part. 
I read from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, page 5059: 

And credit shall be given on its quota to every State, Territory, Dis- 
trict, or subdivision thereof for the num of men who have entered 
the military service of the United States from any State, Territory, Dis- 
trict, or subdivision thereof since Mag 1, 1917, including members 
of the National Guard who were in the Federal service on that date. 

Simply proposing to credit your district, my district, or any 
subdivision of any State, with those who had volunteered or 
were in the National Guard on that date. The President was 
informed of that proposition and had written a letter indorsing 
it. The amendment passed the House by a vote of 292 in favor 
to only 65 against. I voted with the majority, but the pamphlet 
makes no mention of that. Then the bill went to the Senate 
where it was changed by striking out the provision I just men- 
tioned and returned to the House. Then the President wrote 
another letter saying that upon reconsideration he felt that it 
would be best under all the circumstances to accept the amend- 
ment sent over by the Senate, that good argument could be 
made upon either side; but that, all in all, he thought it would 
be better to accept it. Thereupon we did accept it, and I voted 
for the bill. But this pamphlet omits all mention of that. 

Mr. FREAR. Will my colleague yield at this point? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. In the Wisconsin statute there is a provision 
that anyone issuing a circular must affix his name to it. Whose 
name appears at the head of that circular? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is signed by the Randall 
campaign commitice. I believe Armstrong was its chairman 
at that time; yes; the name of William H. Armstrong appears 
on the pamphlet as that of the chairman, 

Mr. FREAR. I will say that nearly every member of the 
Wisconsin delegation had similar circulars put out against them, 
that were equally lying and dishonest in character. 

SHIP-PURCHASE BILL, 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Here follows the next specifica- 
tion in this attempt to prove the general charge of disloyalty: 

It is also an interesting fact in connection with Mr. Cooprr’s war 
record that on February 15, 1915, he voted against the ship-purchase 
This bill provided for a shipping commission with power to pur- 
chase ships and operate them for the Government. Had this bill n 
passed at this time the Nation would have bad a much larger merchant 
marine at the beginning of the war and would not now be so greatly 
distressed for means to transport troops, manon and supplies over- 
seas. It would also have saved the American people many millions of 
dollars. (P. 4394, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


As I read that, how many of you gentlemen noticed that 
date, the year? This reminds me of an incident which shows 
how little attention readers usually pay to dates. A man met 
me on Monument Square, in my city, and, after shaking hands, 
said, “Hal, how did it happen that after we got into this war 
you voted against the ship-purchase bill? That vote hurt me.” 


“Well,” I said, “I should think it would hurt you to be so care- 
less about dates which seriously affect the reputation of a man 
you have long called your friend. Have you been reading that 
circular?” He said, “ Yes.” Then I asked. When was that 
bill voted on?” and he replied, “ Some time after we entered the 
war, was it not?” He then took the circular from his pocket 
and read aloud, “ February 15, 1915.“ I remarked that that was 
two years and two months before we entered the war. He 
raised his hand above his head, and said, “ Well I'll be ——.” 
I shall not repeat verbatim what he said, for I see by your 
smiles you already know that he used a large D. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to call attention of the House and 
the country to the similarity of the charges that were made 
against my colleague and against myself, and against my col- 
league from the fourth district [Mr. Cary]. In the list of these 
charges against me and my colleague I find listed the very. 
same charge, “ Voted, February 16, 1915, against ship-purchase 
bill (p. 4394); bill was passed.” Not only is that true in this 
particular, but it is true as to many of the other charges that 
the gentleman has referred to, showing a deliberate purpose 
on the part of some to misrepresent the position of men in Con- 
gress who were performing their full duty. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I thank the gentleman. 

When that friend of mine expressed his disgust at having 
been so deceived through his own carelessness I said to him, 
“Why, the man who wrote that list of votes knew that you 
would be very careless about dates, that you would read the 
general charge, and then, noticing that the first date or two 
was after we entered the war, you would pay no further atten- 
tion to the dates.“ He at once replied, “ That is exactly what 
happened in my case; it misled me entirely.” It misled thou- 
sands. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. This is a fair and candid question: Does the 
gentleman believe that the Security League put these distor- 
tions out against him? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In the absence of definite in- 
formation as to that league being connected with this circular, I 
do not wish now to make an accusation. 

Mr. FOCHT. I asked the question for the reason that the 
rest of the Members of the House seem convinced that the gen- 
tleman has made a splendid case and clearly demonstrated that 
his record has been flagrantly misrepresented, and in the presence 
of the fact that the Security League has sent out questionnaires to 
Members of Congress wanting to know how they stood, how they, 
stand now, and how they are going to stand for the rest of their 
lives, I believe it timely and just to know whether this league, 
as has been implied, is putting out these infamous character-as- 
sassin circulars against Members of Congress. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to say that in my own case a two-column 
article in a newspaper headed by the National Security League 
came out with practically the same charges filed against me. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As I have said, that ship-pur- 
chase bill came up here two years before we entered the war. It 
was not a war measure. We were then at peace, a neutral. My, 
vote on it was not a vote on a war measure. 

It was a bill to authorize the President to take a great many, 
millions of dollars out of the Treasury of the United States to 
buy merchant ships. It was said that the only ships the Presi- 
dent could buy would be those owned by the shipping trust, or 
the ships belonging to Germany and other countries, and which 
were interned in the harbors of New York, Baltimore, and other 
cities. The shipping trust could have held up the Government 
for their own prices, and the interned ships would have cost us 
a great sum of money. 

The bill proposed that the United States, long before we 
entered the war, while we were neutral, should take two or 
three hundred millions of dollars from the Treasury and hand 
it over to Germany for ships which she could not use. To give 
Germany two or three hundred millions in gold would have 
been to put into her hands a very powerful weapon, and Members 
thoroughly acquainted with international law declared that Eng- 
land, Italy, France, Russia, and Japan would say that for us, a 
neutral nation, to do such a thing as that would be an un- 
friendly, an unneutral act; that we ought not to do it, and 
virtually every Republican and also many Democrats voted 
against the bill, the Democratic list including the very distin- 
guished and highly successful Democratic leader, the gentleman 
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from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcutn}. [Applause.] And the bill 
was defeated by 215 to 115. And yet this dishonest circular 
failed entirely to mention the fact that I voted with the major- 
ity. It suppressed the truth and purposely left voters to infer 
that I was opposed to anything that would help to carry on 
the war. s 

The circular says that had that bill passed it would have saved 
the Government many millions of money, and yet after we 
entered the war we promptly seized all these interned ships and 
got them without paying a penny. [Applause.] 

Some of these ships are the largest, finest in the world. We 
have been carrying over our boys in those ships. We are going 
to keep using them to carry the boys in khaki across the sea 
until we have such forces “ over there“ as will win a peace that 
shall forever end the power of autocracy in the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

FORTIFICATION BILL. 

February 26, 1915, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin did not vote on the 
motion to recommit the fortification bill with instructions that the com- 
mittee report an appropriation of a million dollars for the p 
manufacture of seacoast cannon instead of $200,000. (CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 6941.) 

Why, that was February, 1915, two years before we entered 
the war. And yet they cite it to prove that I did not vote for 
measures to carry on the war. 

Reader after reader who had not noticed that date said, when 
I called it to bis attention, Why, I thought that, of course, it 
was since we entered the war.” Now, Mr. Speaker, too many 
people are mere headline readers. Too many people forget that, 
when they have in their charge the reputation of a fellow man, 
they should exercise the utmost care in weighing the evidence 
offered in a political campaign to convict him of an infamous 
crime. But they passed it off like that. Being honest them- 
selves, they did not appreciate how they were being deceived. 

What are the facts about this? Two years and two months 
before the war I did not vote on that bill. Why does the pam- 
phiet mention that fact? Only to convey the impression that I 
was absent from the House a good deal; remiss in my duty. And 
yet a gentleman whose duty it is here to look up the records 
and keep track of them has written me a letter in which he 
certifies that before the House recessed last July there had been 
in this Congress 298 roll calls and that I had answered on 285. 
This, he wrote, was, in his opinion, the best record for attend- 
ance, or, if not the best, he was sure that no other Member had 
a better one. Many of the roll calls to which I did not respond 
were not when votes were taken, but simply when some one had 
raised a point of no quorum, : 

The men responsible for this pamphlet knew why I did not 
vote on that motion. The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which they 
had in their hands when they drew that deceptive, malignant 
charge against me, disclosed to them the fact that I was paired 
that day with Mr. Brown, of West Virginia, then upon a sick bed 
in this city, a bed from which he never rose save as his spirit took 
its flight to the blessed realm where the soul wears its mantle of 
glory. If I were dying, unable to come upon this floor to repre- 
sent my constituency, the pair clerk of the Republicans would 
go to the Democrats and say. Mr. Cooper can never come here 
again, and we want some man to pair on these votes;” and 
any Democrat would consent to pair. But, having that Recorp 
in their hands, these men deliberately suppressed the fact that 
I was paired with Mr. Brown, and suppressed it in order to hetp 
them in their effort to convict me of an infamous crime. I pity 
the man who, in order to secure office, tempted by so trivial a 
thing as that, would attempt forever to ruin another's reputa- 
tion. i 
For another specification the circular says that I voted for 
the McLemore resolution on-“ May 7, 1916.” It should be March 
7, 1916. Recently, in Wisconsin, I had men say to me, “ How 
did you come to vote for the McLemore resolution after we 
entered this war?” The average reader of this circular, paying 
no attention to dates, taking for granted that this general charge 
includes the various specifications, would not know that that 
resolution came up here on March 7, 1916, more than a year— 
13 months before we entered the war. Many prominent Mem- 
bers, Democrats and Republicans, including Lexroor, “100 per 
cent loyal "—145 in all—voted for it. The whole campaign of 
1916 was fought out after the vote on that resolution, and I was 
elected by a plurality of 12,000. Not a word was said about that 
resolution during that campaign in my district. And yet this 


summer, more than two years afteriwcards, it was dragged out 
to do service in this conspiracy of defamation. 
EMBARGO. 

Another charge is one sent broadcast also by the National 
Security League, that I offered an amendment here to pro- 
hibit to American ships their legal right to carry arms or am- 
munition in their cargoes, 


I never advocated an embargo, and the man who drew that 
circular knew it, and the man who wrote that article for the 
Security League knew it. What are the facts? We had pre- 
sented in the House after the war began in 1914 a number of 
resolutions to prohibit the sending of anything, and especially 
arms and ammunition, from this country to the belligerents. I 
said repeatedly that we could not do that. When the colonies in 
South America a hundred years ago were struggling to free 
themselves from Spanish medieval tyranny they bought their 
ammunition here and in France and in other neutral countries. 
When Cuba, in 1898, struck for liberty, she came here to buy 
her arms and ammunition. Poor countries have not facilities 
for making those things, and they can not hope to win their 
freedom except by going to other countries having factories 
which make arms and ammunition. 

No such resolution was ever reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. The facts about my motion or amendment are 
being persistently misrepresented. Members of the House should 
know that this year powerful interests are at work determined 
to defeat, wherever they can defeat, men whom they know from 
actual experience they can never hope to own. [Applause.}] You 
may profit from my experience. I want you to know the facts 
on this question of embargo and my attitude toward it. When 


the armed neutrality bill came up here I made a motion to re- 


commit with instructions. Many of you voted for the proposi- 
tion which I intreduced. From the very of that war 
I insisted that private contractors, private individuals, and cor- 
Lerations in this country had a right to make ammunition or 
anything they wished and to send it across the water at their 
own risk and sell it to the belligerents. But that was not the 
question involved in the armed neutrality bill. Here is what I 
said, and I now read from the Rxconb report of my speech of 
the Ist of March, 1917: 

The issue must be kept clearly in mind. N e have been misled. 
This is not a ——.— ef what private indivi is or corporations in 
dealing with igerents may do. It is a question of what under the 
C tion a President can make the Government itself do. We all, 
of course, admit that private individuals or corporations ma = 


3 either international law or any law of the United States 


ver arms and ammunition to a country at war or to any of its 


citizens. But it is a far different thing which this bill Propose For 
it would authorize the President to make the Government itself a party 
to the trafic in arms and ammunition with belligerents, although when 
a Government becomes a pa to such traffic it thereby commits a 
deliberate act of war. The bili is an attempt, In effect, to go to the 
President a part of the constitutional power of Congress to deciare war. 
There would be the gravest danger in giving any President more power 
to bring on war than already is | in his office. Already he has 
the power in his discretion to sever diplomatic relations with any coun- 

an act often only the short prelude to war. And if in addition to 

he is to have. or as he insists already has, the further constitutional 
power to make the Government itself help to ae se and ammuni- 
tion to a — — then, of course, at any time whole question of 
whether this epubtic shall enter into a war in Europe, or Asia, 
in this hemisphere, or on the other side of the world, is left to one man. 

That clearly states my position. This country was then still 
at peace, a neutral nation. We who voted for the motion were 
in favor-at that time of having the President arm and convoy 
merchant ships carrying food and clothing and other noneontra- 
band, but we were opposed to authorizing the President to arm 
and convoy ships loaded with arms and ammunition consigned 
to a belligerent, because for the President to do that while this 
Nation was at peace would be for him to put the Government 
itself into the traffic in arms and ammunition with belligerents; 
in other words, to commit an act of war while the Nation was 
at peace. 

That came to a vote. Who voted in favor of my motion? 
One hundred and twenty-five Members, Democrats and Repub- 
licens. Here are the names of some of the gentlemen: Mr. 
Esc, renominated; Mr. Furrer, renominated; Mr. Goop, re- 
nominated; Mr. Haw ey, renominated; Mr. Hurt of Iowa, re- 
nominated ; Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, renominated; Mr. JOHN- 
son of South Dakota, now in France; Mr. JoHNson of Wash- 
ington, renominated; Mr. Kent, whom the President has since 
given a position of honor on the Tariff Board, where he is in 
frequent eonsultation with the President; Mr. Lexroor, 100 
per cent loyal; Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, renominated; Mr. 
Qui, renominated; Mr. Raker, renominated; Mr. RAMSEYER, 
renominated ; Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. SrerHens of Mississippi, Mr. 
Taytor of Colorado, Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Mr. Towner, Mr. Van 
DYKE, Mr. Wess, chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the law committee, all renominated. 

One Democratic Member who voted with me on that occasion, 
who had voted for the war and for all measures to carry it on, 
as loyal a man as there is on the floor, came to me in the lobby 
and said, “ Cooper, your statement upon that proposition is ab- 
solutely unanswerable, and under my oath I could not do other- 
wise than vote with you.” 

I was right then and I do not apologize for it now. [Ap- 


pause. ] 
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Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, it is not my loyalty that troubles 
these men—not my loyalty at all. They merely use the word 
“loyalty ” to conceal their real motives. This conspiracy origi- 
nated with a man whom I did not recommend for @ post-office 
appointment. I have learned—but I learned too late—that 
while the snow was still flying last spring conspirators went 
out secretly to voters, showed them this alleged record of my 
votes, and then said: “ John,” or whatever his name happened 
to be, “ this is a serious thing. We hate to part company with 
Coorrr, but he has been disloyal; he has not stood by the coun- 
try since we entered the war. Do not say anything about this. 
By and by we may have a conference and have to nominate 
somebody.” And, as I say, I have received letters from men 
expressing regret that they had permitted themselves to be 
deceived. 

PROFITEERS, 

It is not my loyalty that troubles the- gentlemen, not at all, 
But all the malcontents, whatever their grievances, are shouting 
“ loyalty ” to conceal their real motives. Some of the conspira- 
tors know that a year ago, in a speech here, I said that the men 
who were making millions of dollars out of war contracts ought 
to pay larger taxes, that our Goyernment should do as England 
had done and take 80 per cent of war profits. We are informed 
that during the three years next preceding the war one of these 
war profiteers made an average annual profit of three and a 
half million dollars, and that last year they made $87,500,000. 
It is not right while our boys at the front are fighting, dying 
to save the Republic that men should sit back here in safety and 
make yearly profits of $87,500,000. [Applause.] I voted to pro- 
tect honest workmen and honest workwomen from abuse by pri- 
vate contractors. I am opposed, after hearing in East St. Louis 
the testimony of poor creatures working 12 hours a day in the 
dust, without holidays or Sundays; I am opposed, and so Jong as 
I am honored with a seat on the floor shall always be opposed 
to estublishing in the land of Lincoln a system of industrial slav- 
ery. [Applause.] They said that after all the outrages on Bel- 
gium and Serbia, after all the other outrages in Europe, I voted 
against war. Truc, I did; but it is also true that after Belgium 
and after Serbia and after all the other outrages in Europe the 
President kept us out of war and was reelected in 1916 because, 
after all of those outrages, he kept us out of war. The present 
very distinguished Democratic floor leader [Mr. Krrcn1n] made 
a powerful speech against war and voted against it. Shortly 
before the July recess I said to him: Have you opposition for 
renomination, Mr. KITCHIN ? ” 

He said, “No; and it is a remarkable fact, Cooper, that for 
the first time since the Civil War, more than 50 years ago, the 
Republicans in my district lave not nominated anybody. 
have all of them, Republicans and Democrats.” [Applause.] 
“Well,” I said, “they have honored a splendid man, but are 
you not doing pretty well for a disloyal man?“ [Laughter.] 
Putting his hand on my shoulder, he said, Corn, are they 
calling you disloyal?” “Yes,” I replied. “Why, said 
he, “you voted just as I did.“ I said, “I know that.” 
„Well,“ he inquired, “how do they get that way up there?” 
[Laughter.] 

There were others who voted as we did and are now con- 
demned by the Security League. Jonson of South Dakota, 
young, handsome, in his early thirties, voted against war and 
then bade good-bye to us and to his charming wife and lovely 
little children, donned the khaki and is now in France at the 
front helping to save the Republic and to protect the members 
of the Security League. Is he loyal? Who else? One who in 
1861 put on the old Union blue, was in 43 battles, five times pro- 
moted for conspicuous gallantry in battle, came out of that war 
wearing the stripes of a general, every step of his promotion 


Won by bravery in the face of death, Gen. Isaac SHERWOOD. 


[Applause.] Is Gen. SnHerwoop disloyal? He risked his life 
on many a blood-soaked field to help save the Nation and save 
it for the men who are defaming him. But for Issac SHERWOOD 
and his heroic comrades, living and dead, there would to-day be 
no Republic of the United States of America for those men to 
liye in. 

I need not cite to you the joint resolution of my State legisla- 
ture, nor the countless petitions and resolutions, the flood of 
letters from fathers and mothers and wives, my own repeated 
promises in the then recent campaign of 1916, All this is past 
and gone. But the circular denounces me because it declares 
I must have known what it says “all the world knew that 
Russia was a hollow shell.” But the world did net know that 
“Russia was a hollow shell.“ This House did not. We knew 
nothing of the kind, You know now that Russia was a 


shell, but you did not iknow if thei, And this can casily be 
proven. 


You recall that after we entered the war the President ap- 
pointed a commission to visit Russia and report upon conditions 
there. At the head of the commission the President put Hon. 
Elihu Root, of New York. The commission went to Russia, 
stayed there several weeks, investigated thoroughly, and came 
back. On August 5, 1917, immediately after the commission 
returned, the New York Times contained a report of an inter- 
view with Mr. Root, its eminent chairman, on what he saw in 
Russia. Here is an excerpt from that interview—four months 
after we entered the war. Mr. Root said: 

I can not refrain from saying that we bring back from Russia the 
greatest sympathy and the greatest admiration for that young democ- 
racy. We bring back an abiding faith that this great free, self-govern- 
ing, democratic government shall be maintained intact. We bring 
back the kindliest feeling and the greatest respect for the Russians 
for. their high degree of self-control and their ability for concerted 

on. 

On August 9, 1917, the New York Times reported an inter- 
view with Maj. Stanley Washburne, who was very familiar with 
conditions in Russia and had been with the Root Commission, 
Maj. Washburne said: : 


People in this country say Russia is through, that her troops are 
retreating, and that she can not be counted upon to do her bit. deny 
such a statement most emphatically. 

Of course I do not cite these statements of Chairman Root 
and Maj. Washburne to justify my vote. Not at all. But only 
to show how willing the authors of this circular were to ignore 
and misstate the facts in order to do me an ‘injustice. 

But now, knowing the facts, we all rejoice that our country 
entered the war. We know now, after the breaking to pieces 
of ace what our presence in the battle line means to the 
world, 

I am an American. My ancestors on my father's side came 
to this country from England in 1647, and on my mother's side 
somewhat later from England and Ireland and the heathery 
hills of old Scotland. One of my ancestors was with Arnold 
in the awful winter of the siege of Quebec and died from cold 
and exposure and was buried beneath the snows of Canada. 
The blood in my veins is the blood of an American revolutionist 
who died for our liberties. [Applause.] ; 

I know what my country means to struggling humanity. I 
know, as every man knows who has read history, that the de- 
struction of this Republic, even its defeat by an autocracy, 
would set back the cause of civil liberty, the cause of govern- 
ment by consent of the governed, the cause of government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, for a thousand years. 

This I have known since when a boy my father taught me a 
groat truth from the first inaugural of George Washington: 

The preservation of the sacred fire of liberty. the destiny of tho 
republican form of government, may justly be said to be deeply. per- 
haps finally, staked upon the result of the experiment committed to tha 
hands of the American people. 

When I repeated this to him my father bade me never to for- 
get it, and I never have. It is inconceivable thet a man of my, 
lineage, my antecedents, my training, would ever be guilty of a 
thought disloyal to the Republic of the United States of 
America. [Applause.] 

But the authors of this circular knew that in these times 
of great excitement it is often, too often, only necessary to 
point the accusing finger at a man or a woman and thou- 
sands are willing, without waiting for evidence, to say, “ Guilty, 
guilty.” 

This war must go, will go, to a victory, a triumphant victory, 
that shall forever end war on this earth. Nothing else ought to 
be, nothing else shall be. My votes have been steadily cast for 
that. And now, as we look across the sea and hear the roar of 
the big guns and see the flashes light up the sky, our thoughts, 
our prayers are all with the boys battling—dying—for liberty. 
The death lists tell us that heroes from Wisconsin are there, 
And as I look and see the long line go gleaming on into the red- 
blazing whirlwind with Wisconsin at the front, there springs 
unbidden from my lips— 

„Here's to the Blue of the wind-swept. North 
As they meet on the fields of France, 
May the spirit of Grant be with them all 
As the sons of the North advance. 
Here's to the Gray of the sun-kissed South, 
As they meet on the fields of France, 
May the spirit of Lee be with them all 
As the sons of the South advance. 
And here's to the Blue and the Gray as one, 
As they meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of God be with them all 
As the sons of the flag advance.” 


[Prolonged applause.] 
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. The SPEAKER. The gentléman from Washington [Mr. 
JOHNSON], under the special order of the House, is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
I ask to have read at the Clerk’s desk the following extract 
from War Department orders. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read, without objection. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BPECIAL ORDERS, } War DEPARTMENT, 
No. 205. Washington, August 31, 1918. 


Paragraph 41. The appointment of Hon, ALBERT JOHNSON as captain, 
Chemical Warfare Service, United States Army for the present emer- 
gency, with rank from August 31, 1918, is announced. He will proceed 
10 days after date to Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va., and report in person 
to the commanding officer for duty as student in the engineer officers’ 
training camp. 

{Applause.] 


By order of the Secretary of War: 
Peyrox C. MARCH, 
General, Chief of Staff. 
Official : . 
P. C. HARRIS, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 


Modification of orders : 

September 11, 1918: Capt. ALBERT Jonxsox is authorized to accept 
September 20 and then comply with original orders. : 

P. C. HARRIS, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
I desire to thank the Members of the House and the leaders on 
both sides for giving me 15 minutes this day, interrupting as I 
do the preparation and closing vote in connection with the great 
revenue bill, 

Mr. Speaker, the most impressive moment in my life was 
when, almost six years ago, I stood before the Speaker, and, 
as a Member of the House of Representatives, took an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States and to defend 
this Nation against all enemies, foreign and domestic. That 
oath is always in the heart of every true citizen of our Re- 
public. [Applause.] But the expression of it verbally at the 
moment of coming into the high honor and privilege of a seat 
in the House of Representatives can never be forgotten. 

The most solemn moment in my life was when my vote was 
cast for a declaration of war against the German Government. 
I had long been ready for that vote. The great State of Wash- 
ington had, months before, by resolution of its legislature, 
pledged the wealth, the men, and the resources of that State in 
case of war. [Applause.] In my campaign in 1916 for elec- 
tion to the Sixty-fifth Congress I told my constituents that war 
was inevitable. I asked them not to return me to Congress if 
they expected a vote from me that would not sustain the United 
States in the .ull maintenance at all times of its dignity and 
its rights. I was sent to this Congress with a majority of 
nearly 18,000 votes. I have been renominated by my party 
as a candidate for election to the Sixty-sixth Congress, and in 
addition to the support of the Republican Party I am pleased to 
say that many of the most prominent Democratic leaders in 
the congressional district which I have the honor to represent 
have voluntarily published statements to the effect that they 
will support me on election day. 
` The great State of Washington was in the forefront in the 
patriotic declaration of its legislature in January, 1917. It is 
in the forefront now. It leads in shipbuilding. It leads in 
production of spruce for airplanes. It is near the top in wheat 
growing and in all other lines of activity on account of the war. 

And I would like in that connection, my friends, to say that 
Seattle, the neighbor of Tacoma, needing housing facilities 
badly, for the city has grown to be a city of nearly 400,000 peo- 
ple, has not waited for the Government to build the houses. 
The business men of Seattle have subscribed $10,000,000, and 
there will be ready by Christmas time in that city for the work- 
ingmen new houses which, if placed together one next to the 
other, without allowing for alleys or streets or parking space, 
enough to reach 28 miles. [Applause.] And Tacoma, Aber- 
deen, Hoquiam, and Spokane are not behind. Our State is 
not asking the Federal Government to do everything. We will 
do what we can out there. [Applause.] 

That State's draft regulations have been taken as models for 
other States. Washington men haye filled all quotas [applause] 
and have volunteered in numbers far above the average. Fur- 
ther, the State of Washington has within its borders on the out- 
skirts of the city of Tacoma and under the shade of the majestic 
mountain of that name Camp Lewis, a beautiful, healthful, in- 
spiring cantonment. Soldiers train there for war at the Nation's 
beauty spot, in the Nation’s playground; and the site for that 


cantonment, 80,000 acres, was given to the Government by the 
people of Tacoma and Pierce County at a cost to them of $2,000,- 
000. [Applause.] 

My colleagues, I believe that the people of the State of Wash- 
ington fully realized the meaning of the President when he said, 
“ Politics is adjourned.” ‘They understood that during the war 
all patriotic political parties must write their platforms with 
one plank paramount, and that plank, “ Win the war.” When 
the war is won platform making will be resumed, and the prin- 
cipal planks will deal with methods of raising revenue to pay. 
the war debt. I believe that an important plank in the Republi- 
can Party platform will declare against the various “isms” 
which have come forward now either under war necessity oF 
under skillful fostering of promoters and propagandists. A 
gentleman high in public office—in fact, the assistant to a Cabi- 
net Secretary—speaking recently in the Pacific Northwest, said: 

Let it soak into your minds that internationalism is the idea that 
America now stands for. 

I can not agree with him. Americanism is what America 
stands for. [Applause.] He said further: 

It may be that before this thing is ended nationalism against inter- 
nationalism will be the biggest issue 

And so forth. 

If that be true, I can predict the attitude of the Republican 
Party. We want no Bolshevism and do not propose to reach it 
by any steps toward “internationalism,” which has been the 
ery of the red-flaggers, the anarchists, and the firebrands for 
years. At last we are stamping out the revolutionary I. W. W. 
I am thankful that, many years ago, I was in at the beginning 
of the exposure of that treasonable organization, and that I 
have had some part in the preparation of laws that are breaking 
it up. 

We will be watchful now when we see mice of a gentler breed 
gnawing at the very foundations of our Republic. When we 
were at peace most of us paid little heed. But they shall not 
nibble and gnaw while we are at war. [Applause.] They might 
as well find it out now as later. Let us be careful when we send 
out mediators and conciliators from Washington, the seat of the 
Government, that we do not send out biased and prejudiced agi- 
tators. Leaders of political parties with treasonable platforms 
can not keep out of jail now, and the victorious returning sol- 
diers will take care of the situation a little later by methods 
provided under the laws of this free Government. Returning 
soldiers will realize as never before that our Government “ of 
the people, by the people, for the people,” along the lines laid 
down in the Constitution by the fathers, has never been improved 
upon by any Government in any part of the world, Utopians 
and internationalists to the contrary notwithstanding. [Ap- 
plause.] 

And now, my dear friends, comes another great and proud 
moment in my life. To-morrow I shall take the oath of alle- 
giance as an officer in the Army of the United States as a cap- 
tain in the Chemical Warfare Service. This is the gas and flame 
service of our Army, made necessary by the violation on the part 
of our enemy of the conventions of warfare. While behind the 
lines in France and Belgium last winter and in the hospitals 
of England I saw the fearful results of the use of deadly poison- 
ous gas and burning flame. I recoiled with horror. My bles 
boiled. Every fighting instinct was aroused.: In the war 
speeches I have made this past year here, there, and everywhexe 
I have never failed to describe in detail these attacks with gas 
and the aeroplane raids upon defenseless women and children 
in cities beyond the war zone. I have spoken of the fortitude 
and grandeur of the British people in their desire not to retaliate 
in kind. But now the time has come when the United States 
and the noble nations with which we are allied must use all of 
the force at our command. Therefore since I had long ago de- 
termined to see service in the Army I am glad I have been 
placed in the chemical service. [Applause.] I go to take my 
place as one of our millions of fighting men, as one unit in this 
mighty Nation’s man power. 

I have not tendered to the governor of Washington my resig- 
nation for the remaining few months of this Congress. Con- 
cerning that step I shall be guided by the wishes of the constit- 
uents of the third congressional district of Washington. Should 
I not resign the distinguished Senators and all of my célleagues 
from the State of Washington have assured me that they will 
attend to my legislative work. I have arranged a pair with a 
Democratic Member from the State of Texas [Mr. Connatry], 
who is entering the Army, which pair will stand if an extra 
session is called. [Applause.] 

My colleagues, I can not go away from the House, even tempo- 
rarily, without expressing my sincere appreciation of the good 
feeling with which you have accepted my efforts here. I haye 
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not knowingly hurt by word or action any Member. I admire 
the Speaker [applause], not only for his fairness—especially 
to the new Members—but for his determination that Congress, 
as Congress, shall not be unnecessarily and untruthfully belit- 
tled or lampooned. [Applause.] Every man here knows that 
the problems of this Congress and of the last Congress were 
difficult in the extreme. Platforms of no party pointed the 
way. The public some day will realize the work of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, just as we Members personally know what it has 
been. No words can be found by one Member with which to 
thank the other Members for their work almost day and night 
in many of the important committees which have produced the 
legislation necessary to the conduct of the war and to the 
directing of the patriotic efforts of all the citizens of the Nation 
toward unity of purpose. E pluribus unum is our national 
motto now as never before, my friends. [Applause.] 

I believe, with the Speaker, that the House of Representatives 
will in free vote act with dignity and for the best. There is 
wisdom in numbers after all. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this very day a thrilling cry is 
beginning to ring throughout the length and breadth of the 
Nation— 

WIN THE WAR NEXT YEAR! 


Additional millions are being called to the colors. We have 
asked for great numbers between the ages of 18 and 45. They 
are responding as one man. Perhaps some stepped aside when 
we asked for the last Army from the men of 21 to 31. Some 
thought, perhaps, that an army of 1,500,000 could be easily raised 
without them. Not so to-day. The clamor is to get in—not to 
get out. The President has asked for the aid of the older men. 
My colleagues, I can not resist that call. Of the family to which 
I belong every male member fought for the United States in the 
War of the Revolution. And of that family every male member 
fought against the dissolution of the Union. My father was a 
law partner of William H. Herndon, who was Abraham Lin- 
coln’s law partner. I am 49 years of age. Nature endowed 
me with a strong physical frame. I knew that I could pass all 
medical tests. How could I resist making an application? 
[Applause.] I go now to see if I can qualify as a captain, and 
I hope to lead a company of fighting men in a form of warfare 
that the enemy by his practices has forced upon us. I think I 
can qualify. [Applause.] 

Win the war next year! It can be done. The signs are 
propitious. Our soldiers in France have made an inspiring 
start. By the time we have our new legions equipped and 
trained and in line over there it will be January, 1919. Then 
the ery will be, Win the war this year!” 

My colleague, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis], 
just back from the-battle fields, tells you in an inspiring oration 
that it can be done. Our gallant Gen. Pershing tells the people 
of the Nation that if we send the soldiers it can be done. The 
Nation believes it can be done, and all of our people will suffer 
great privation willingly, make great sacrifices gladly, and sub- 
mit to any tax to make the supreme effort to win the war 
within 12 months from this hour. 

Let no American cease to remember the part our allies—ali 
of them, great and smali—are playing; the suffering they have 
endured and are enduring. France mourns the loss of more than 
2,000,000 soldiers dead and wounded. Italy’s loss has been 
heavy. Great Britain lost its original army almost to a man, 
and is losing in dead and injured many thousands per month. 
British casualties in four years have been 2,500,000. The 
smaller nations—Serbia, Montenegro, and Roumania—have 
pald a terrible price. Russia lost in killed alone more than 
2,000,000 men before she dropped out through revolution brought 
about by intrigue and bribery. All allied nations have bled 
before the brutal war lord of Berlin, who soon must pay. [Ap- 
plause.} ` 

To win in a year will require supreme effort on the part of 
every man, woman, and child. All must fight. Those in the 
ranks of the Army and on the ships of the Navy put on uniforms 
to distinguish them from the enemy. But every person is a 
fighter now. The widow whose mite buys a thrift stamp is a 
fighter. The man who tends a furnace or turns a railroad 
switch is a fighter. Nonessentials must go. Luxuries must go. 
Privations must be endured. What is self-denial now to the de- 
scendants of those who crossed the seas to settle the Colonies; 
who conquered the wildernesses of Kentucky, Missouri, In- 
diana, and Illinois; who homesteaded the prairie States and 
fought the Indians; who tunneled and mined the Rocky Moun- 
tains; who struggled for gold in California; who made the 
march to the trackless Northwest “where rolls the Oregon,” 
and who endured the privations of the stampedes to Alaska? 
Or what are privations to those among us who themselves, or 


their ancestors, helpless, penniless, and without opportunity for 
education, fled from oppression to the beacon light of the God- 
dess of Liberty in America. [Applause.] Oh, citizens, that 
light shines now with a new brilliancy that reaches to the 
eect of the world, and it shall endure for all time. [Ap- 
plause. 


— 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that when the Sixty-sixth Congress is 


called in regular session December 1, 1919—14 months from to- 
day—I shall appear, stand where I stood almost six years ago, 
and again take the oath of allegiance as a Member of Congress, 
I feel, Mr. Speaker, that your own brave son, Lieut. Col. Bennett 
Clark, will return [applause], and the proud people of your 
State of Missouri, in grateful remembrance of your distin- 
guished services to the Nation, and in appreciation of his serv- 
ices, will send him, if he wishes to represent the Bowling Green 
district, whenever you conclude that long years as a faithful 
public servant entitle you to a rest, in the shades of evening, 
under your own vine and fig tree, near the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, in the State you love so well. [Applause.] 

Returning with Bennett Clark will be all the boys whom the 
mothers of the Nation have given—all the boys who have not 
fallen for the flag and for the principles of liberty, And the 
quicker we, with our allies, can end the war, the greater the 
number of soldier boys who will return. Victorious they will 
return. t- 

I fully believe, and I devoutly pray, that by that time the 
bells in every hamlet of this Nation will ring with victory. And 
then, Mr. Speaker, our actions will be guided by the words of 
the inspired Lincoln— 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right, as Ged gives us to see the right— 
and guided by these words we will proceed to rebuild our Nation 
along lines of permanent peace; our allies will do the same; and 
all will combine to make secure and safe the various republics 
that will spring from the ashes of the monarchies of Austria, 
Germany, and unfortunate Russia. Complete victory; perma- 
nent peace! Then must follow an era of good will that shall 
run as long as history is written. [Applause.] 

ARMS, AMMUNITION, AIRPLANES, AND GAS MASKS (H. DOC. NO. 1286). 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a House document a series of speeches containing 
information on the subject of arms, ammunition, airplanes, and 
gas masks, which I have brought before the House on a num- 
ber of different occasions. I wish to bring together this ma- 
terial in the form of a public document, because I have a great 
many requests for the several speeches, especially from men 
in the camps and cantonments, where they are very much in- 
terested in the subject of ordnance, airplanes, and gas masks. 

I have submitted the matter to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Bax HART] and to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kress], of the Committee on Printing, and I have the approval 
of both. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is this a compilation of the gentleman’ 
speeches on this subject? . 

Mr. TILSON. It is. I desire to have the information and 
material that I have brought together published compactly as a 
House document. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent to print as a House document the various pieces 
of information that he has collected on the subject of ordnance, 
gas masks, and so forth. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
revenue bill. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12863, the revenue bill, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment pertaining to the oil and gas provisions. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 16, line 1, after the word “wells” 
and the comma, insert the following: “ timber, and other natural de- 
posits,” and a comma. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the word “timber” does not 
come in in the proper place there. Timber is not a natural 
deposit. It ought to be “other natural deposits, and timber," 
The way it is stated there it looks as though timber was a 
natural deposit. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I accept the gentleman’s amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
leave to modify his amendment. Is there objection? _ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina if there ought not to be the same amendment on 
page 38? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have an amendment to cover that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The same amendment there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified committee amendment: Page 16, line 1, after the word 
“wells” and the comma insert the following: other natural deposits, 
and timber,” and a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I offer the following .amendment: 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 38, line 25, after the word “ wells” and 
the comma, insert the following: other natural deposits, and timber,“ 
and a conima, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, there is another amendment 
that we were considering to add to this section, but we have de- 
cided that its proper place is on page 59, to section 320. This 
amendment will be offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Warre]. I ask unanimous consent to return to section 320, on 
page 59, for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to return to the page indicated, for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let the amendment be reported first, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. I offer the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE of Ohio: Page 59, line 23, after the 
word “act” and before Tae periog insert a comma and the following : 
“ except that there shall be deducted [in lieu of the deduction provided 
in clause (a) of paragraph (9) of subdivision (a) of section 234] a 
reasonable allowance for depletion [including in the case of ‘producers 
or prospectors a reasonable allowance for hazard not to exceed 10 per- 
centum of the value in the ground of the oil withdrawn during the tax- 
able year] such deduction to be made under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina to return to this section for the 
purpose of offering this amendment? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, as most of my col- 
leagues, I think, realize, I am engaged in the production of crude 
oil and natural gas, although I have not taken much part in 
the production of the latter product in the debates of this House, 
{Laughter.] 

The problem of arriving at a satisfactory solution of the 
amount due the oil producer to offset the exhaustion of his 
capital which is involved in the production and sale of oil from 
a given property has been one of the most difficult problems 
with which the committee has had to deal. The committee has 
been charged by the House with the very great responsibility 
of raising $8,000,000,000 through taxation, in order to success- 
fully prosecute the war, and there is manifestly great danger 
-in making an exception to any one industry, of inviting at- 
tempts on the part of the Members to ask for like excéptions 
for other kinds of business, The extra hazard involved in 
prospecting, or, as the oil men term it, “ wildeatting,” is the 
basis of the argument I used to the committee to accept this 
amendment, and is the justification I wish to advance to the 


membership of this House to secure their approval of the amend- 
ment. 

In dealing with this question it should constantly be borne 
in mind that the industry is a “highly essential” business 
during the present war period. The present revenue law in its 
treatment of the subject provides, broadly speaking, that all in- 
come from the sale of oil and gas, after deducting the capital 
actually invested in the particular producing property, is profit. 
No account whatever is taken of the tremendous sums of money. 
expended prior to the taxable year in fruitless endeavor to locate 
and produce oil, which, in a way, has been a process of elimina- 


tion by which the present producing properties have been dis- 


covered. 


The actual capital that goes into the drilling of a well is small 
compared to the results obtained, if perchance the well proves to 
be a good producer. It needs no argument to convince the most 
superficial mind that there is no relation between the hazard of 
the oil and gas business and that of any other nonmining indus- 
try. Popular opinion is that the oil and gas business is tremen- 
dously profitable, but popular opinion does not take into con- 
sideration the “dry holes,” which far outnumber the productive 
wells. Again, popular opinion does not know that the average 
of all the producing wells in the United States is less than three 
barrels per day per well, nor does it know that the average pro- 
duction of all the wells in the country's richest producing oll 
field, namely, Oklahoma and Kansas, is less than eight barrels 
per day per well. Yet the fact remains that even individuals or 
corporations may come into possession of a tremendously profit- 
able property with a comparatively small capital investment in 
that particular property, but, again, to arrive at this conclusion 
no account is taken of the losses sustained by the lucky individ- 
ual prior to making this “ strike,” and under the existing laws 
the scriptural injunction, “ For whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given, and he shall have more abundance; but whosoever hath 
not, from him shall be taken even that which he hath,” seems 
to have been taken literally and applied to the oil and gas 
producers. Popular opinion has so long associated the Standard 
Oil Co. with the oil industry that to a certain extent the profits 
of the industry seem to have been measured by the size and pro- 
portions of the oil company referred to. Very few people know 
that the Standard Oil Co. is only in a very limited degree a pro- 
ducer of oil. 

At the end of the first 10 years of my business experience in 
trying the wildcat game, with all the ups and downs involved in 
it, I read the early history of the growth of the Standard Oil Co, 
with a keener appreciation of the financial foresight and busi- 
ness acumen of Mr. Rockefeller and his associates. 

The first well to produce oil was drilled near Titusville, Pa., 
in 1859, and it took but few years for Mr. Rockefeller and Mr, 
Archibald and the men associated with them to realize that a 
more profitable part of the business lay in the transportation and 
refining of the product of the wells than in the highly hazardous 
business of searching or drilling for oil. 

In other words, the Standard purchased the oil from the suc- 
cessful wildeatter and avoided the risk involved in prospecting, 
and how well they succeeded all the world knows. 

By reason of the increased demand made by war conditions 
upon essential industries fuel demands have tremendously in- 
creased. The demand made upon oil as a fuel is such that there 
is now a shortage of 30,000,000 barrels over production and oil 
in storage is being exhausted at the rate of 70,000 barrels per 
day, as shown in August reports. One very important element 
in the increased demand made upon the oil industry is by the 
Government; that is, our fleet of destroyers, constantly increas- 
ing, requires a high-grade fuel oil, as do the ships of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. One has only to consider the size and 
number of ships proposed to be built by the Government to ap- 
preciate the enormously increased demands which this new 
shipping is making upon fuel. In addition to this our mer- 
chant fleet demands fuel oil in daily increased quantity, 
largely due to the great difficulty in obtaining “stokers” to fire 
the boilers with coal. In addition, it is of the highest impor- 
tance that our fleet of destroyers, our emergency fleet, and gen- 
eral shipping should have as nearly as may be a smokeless fuel, 
and to the extent that fuel oil meets this requirement over coal 
the demands for it are increased. These demands are a recently 
added burden to the industry. 

Can oil be obtained? Can the cil requirements of the country 
be met? These vital questions can be answered only by first 
propounding another question—that is, Can something be done 
to stop the stampede of the wildeatter? Can some consideration 
be shown him because of the tremendously increased cost of 
his hazard so that he may be induced to continue his search? 
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Can prospectors (wildeatters) be induced to go out in increas- 
ing numbers and discover oil fields at present unknown? 
Who is this wildcatter and what does he do? He is a natural- 
born gambler. He is a man who could not be hired to own a 
bank, a farm, or a department store, with an assured income. 
He is the offspring of the Forty-niners“ who fought their 
way through the Indians to the California gold coast. He is a 


brother of the men who follow the call af the red god.” You 
will not find him where oil is being produced, for these acreages 
and leases cost money, but you will find him miles in “ advance” 
of any production, gambling his little all to find oil where the 
“wiseacres” have said oil does not exist. You will find him 
enduring privation and hardship that one out of thousands may— 
and they do—find oil. This is the oil finder. It is of him the 
“ operators” buy their fields, and on his work they buy sur- 
rounding territory. If it is learned that a man or small com- 
pany is wildcatting, the operators immediately secure at little 
cost leases on surrounding territory. If the wildcatter makes a 
strike, the operators then put in money for development, but 
only then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there ebjection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. I do not present this picture of the wild- 
catter to you as an appeal to your sympathy, but that you may 
better understand the practical problem presented to the com- 
mittee, and my renson, as a member of the committee, for pre- 
senting the amendment now under consideration. 

While I admit great personal interest in these men because 
of my close association with them in the oil business, as a legis- 
lator I am, and you as Members of Congress should be, intensely 
interested in not enacting any legislation that will discourage 
him or put a stop to his activity. The production of oil has 
been decided to be a highly essential industry toward the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. During the consideration in the 
committee of the revenue act of 1917 I stated that I feared the 
rates of taxation imposed on the oil industry would result in a 
falling off of the production of crude oil, and my prophecy has 
proven accurate, and in the face of the lessened activity of the 
wildeatter and the resulting decline in production, the committee 
has authorized me to offer this amendment. Under the provi- 
sions of this bill a corporation—and a large percentage of small 
corporations are in the business of prospecting for oll—will be re- 
quired to pay in the form of taxation approximately 60 per cent 
of their income, if their operations prove successful, but of course 
will have no compensation for their losses resulting from dry 
holes, and these failures amount to a percentage of about 49 out 
of every 50 attempts to find oil. 

I know the oll men are as patriotic and loyal to the country 
in this time of peril to human liberty and free institutions as the 
men in any other business, but they can not be eriticized for dis- 
continuing operations involved in the discovery of new fields 
if they find their companies are heading toward certain bank- 
ruptey, except as to 1 company in 50. 

My amendment provides that in the development work in pro- 
ducing oil the company making the return at the end of the 
taxable year may, for the purpose of figuring its tax returns 
under the excess-profit method or prewar method, deduct an al- 
lowance for depletion, in addition to the other provisions of the 
bill, in an amount not to exceed 10 per cent of the amount of 
the oil drawn during the taxable year. 

May I at this point read a letter bearing on the amendment 
written by Mr. Requa, Federal Fuel Administrator? 

Usrteo STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1938. 


Hon. GEORGE WEITE, ; 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mu. Warre: My attention has been called to an effort to 
procure an amendment to the revenue bill (H. R. 12863) for an allow- 
ance based on the quantity of oil and gas withdrawn or produced during 
the taxable year, to provide for the replacement of such withdrawals or 
production. A depredation or replenishment account of some such 
character is undoubtedly justified and sound practice. Unlike agricul- 
ture the miner is constantly exhausting his capital, and some recogni- 
tion must be given to the necessity for setting aside a fund for replace- 
ment purposes. 

I desire to say that I heartily approve such a provision and regard 


it as highly 3 te 
e ruly, yours, 
* General Director oll Division, 


As Mr. Requa suggests, this 10 per cent is in the nature of a 
replenishment ‘account to enable the producer to acquire a fund 
to warrant his taking the risk in wildcatting for new produc- 
tion. I am forced to frankly admit that the percentage is not 
in my judgment high enough, and may I further state that the 


oil business ought to be given an extra allowance of 20 per 
cent, and I hope another body will in its consideration of the 
bill increase the per cent recommended by the committee. 

The acceptance of my amendment will at least put the House 
on record as recognizing that some special consideration in the 
way of taxation must be shown the producing business if we 
hope to maintain any adequate supply of new production. There 
is power under war conditions in Congress and in the hands of 
the President to take over a coal mine in case the company 
refuses to operate or the miners refuse to work, and the Govern- 
ment could undoubtedly produce the ccal, but there is no power 
in either Congress or the President to foree an individual or an 
oil company to wildcat for oil or gas. The Government could 
take over the oi] business, but certainly, if they should attempt 
to do developing work, we would have to very materially in- 
crease the amount of liberty bond sales and the amount carried 
in this revenue bill. In other words, it is not a practical propo- 
sition to even consider. 

There is still another phase of present ofl production (not 
related to the wildcatter) which should receive most serious 
consideration at the hands of Congress. It is this: The needs 
of the Government and the industries in the service of the Gov- 
ernment require and demand that the oil industry shall be 
stimulated to the very highest possible point of production, and 
superficially one would think that if the price of oil is high— 
and it is—oil production will take care of itself; that the natural 
self-interest of the producer will solve the problem. This con- 
clusion would be correct were it not for the indisputable and 
undeniable fact that in the development of new fields it is not 
possible to pay to the Government the large percentage of earn- 
ings of the property and at the same time preceed with the 
normal development of the property. The oil feld. once found, 
becomes purely a financial problem and for a leng time requires 
not only that every dollar taken out in production be put back 
into the field, but that large sums of money in addition be raised 
to put into development. There is no reason why the oil producer 
should not pay the same percentage of his profits to the Govern- 
ment that other citizens do; and, as I know him, he has no desire 
to escape his equitable part of the burden. We would ridicule 
the individual who advised hitching a pair of ponies to a 10-ton 
truck that it was necessary to haul up a grade, but I am forced 
to express the fear that it will prove impossible for the oil pro- 
ducer to“ make the grade” under existing and proposed revenue 
law unless our act is liberalized, and my amendment is at least 
a step in the right direction. It is a hard, cold, practical prob- 
lem demanding reasonable solution. The Government requires 
large sums of money, and the people are patriotically responding 
to heavy taxation. The Government requires oil, but with the 
billions of money at its disposal the Government can not acquire 
one barrel of oil that does not exist. The Government's actual 
need—yes, its necessity—is for millions of barrels of oil that 
are not being produced, and the production, as I view the situa- 
tion, of this oii is in the hands of Congress, I trust the House 
will accept my amendment. ; 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The amendment will not affect the in- 
come of the corporation taxes, but only the excess-profits tax. 

Mr. WHITH of Ohio. That is true. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, I had not prepared to speak on 
this topic, but there are a few figures I want to submit to the 
House as a reason why I think this amendment ought to be 
adopted. 

On the ist of January, 1917, the total amount of oil above 
ground in the United States was about 165,000,000 barrels. 
During the year 1917 there were produced within the United 
States, in round numbers, 300,000,000 barrels of oil. During 
that same year 1917 there were consumed 335,000,000 barrels 
of the amount produced in the United States and of the stock 
on hand above ground at the beginning of that year. That 
means, therefore, that we consumed 85,000,000 barrels of oil 
during 1917 in excess of that which was produced within the 
United States during the year 1917. At that rate of production 
and of consumption, in five years’ time we would totally con- 
sume every barrel of oil above ground as of January 1, 1917. 

Although the country seems not in its daily life to realize it, 
we are approaching one of the supreme tragedies to civiliza- 
tion in the depreciation of the stocks of oil above ground and in 
the policy with respect to the consumption of oil and produc- 
tion of ofl, which does not keep pace. In addifion to what my 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Wutre] has said, here is something that 
I desire to call to the attention of the House: In our taxation 
policies, if we take a national bank for example, we are taxing 
only its net income, We are not at all taxing its capital or its 


surplus and undivided profits. Therefore, we are not injuring 
that national bank, except that we are denying the stockholder 
as liberal an annual or semiannual dividend as otherwise he 
would receive, because we are faking that in the form of taxa- 
tion. The same is true with respect to our manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The same is true with reference to our planiations 
and farms. The same is true, indeed, with reference to most 
of the great industries of the country, unless it be mines and 
mining of some sort. When you tax the net ineome from 
mines—in this instance from oil—you are taxing the very prin- 
cipal of the thing itself, for no human being can tell when a 
sulphur mine is completely exhausted, nor ean anyone tell 
when an oil well is completely exhausted, except that on some 
date such oil well er sulphur mine ceases longer to produce. 
Oil is produced from sands from 1.000 to 4,000 feet below the 
surface of the earth. You can not get a well without running 
a risk of a loss of $10,000 to $25,000, and it is an experiment 
every time. You may go within 50 feet of where an oil well 
gushes, as in my home county in Texas, some five or more thou- 
sand barrels of oll a day, worth at present $1.80 a barrel, and 
spend $25,000 to put down a well, thinking to penctrate the 
same sands and to have the oil, through gas pressure, exude 
from your well, without getting any oil. You take the entire 
risk of the $25,000, and it is only by aceident that you get oil— 
not always even in the ease of a well in an established field, 
and very rarely in n field that is not established but which has 
the indications on the surface and which justifies you in drill- 
ing. After youn do get the well you exhaust every day the cap- 
ital, for there is no opportunity of getting any money from it 
except by exhaustion of the principal. 

The effect of taxing that sort of an exhaustible supply, 
which has that sort of enormous risk involved, in the same way 
that you tax the net of a corpus that is not exhausted, is that 
no sensible, sane man will continue in the same zealous way to 
jeopardize his capital in the sinking of wells in “ wildcat” or 
unproven fields, or even in fields that are proven, as a man 
would do in u business the eapital of whieh is not exhausted. 

It will be a tragedy to civilization if oil plays out. This 
city of Washington and the whole country would be in dark- 
ness. The wheels of commerce can not run, the mighty ships 
of the ocean can not plow the sea. It would mean the break- 
down of civilization as completely as if the Prussians were to 
put their cruel heels upon the neck of civilization, because this 
modern civilization of ours is largely predicated upon oil. 

Mr, Chairman, as the production of oil, and perhaps of other 
minerals with which I am not as familiar as I happen to be 
with oil, because the two largest oil fields in the United States 
are within my home county of Harris, in the State of Texas, 
is neeessary to the existence of our civilization, I trust that 
gentlemen will take heed to what I am saying, for I speak from 
what I have observed and I am trying in a plain and prac- 
tical way to communicate it to you. I say that men are ceasing 
to jeopardize the enormous sums of money which even one well 
entails and will continue to do so if they are to be taxed upon 
the oil that comes out, practically all the profit, and have noth- 
ing allowed for depreciation. This amendment tendered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Warre] in substance provides that 
an allowance of 10 per cent for taxation shall be allowed for 
depreciation. It certainly is a sane thing to do. The only 
thing about it which is not right is that a larger sum than 10 
per cent for depreciation ought to be allowed, beeause 10 per 
cent implies exhaustion of the well in 10 years, whereas, un- 
doubtedly, wells are exhausted sooner. In our oil fields where 
the gas pushes out the oil in what are called“ gushers,“ failure 
of flow occurs in periods of from 6 to 12 months at most, and 
usually 60 to 90 days. In a pumping well there are rarely 
realized over 250 to 300 barrels per day, and that kind of well 
does not justify going down the great depth of three or four 
thousand feet. 

If the necessary amount of oil for the purposes of war 
and industry and all the purposes of our modern civilization 
are to be supplied, then those whose ingenuity, risk, and indus- 
try are necessary to that result should and must be placed on 
equal terms with other legitimate and necessary industry and 
not penalized into bankruptcy. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, little need be 
added to what has been said by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Warre] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Eacte} upon this 
subject.” I realize the difficulty that the Committee on Ways 
and Means has encountered in undertaking to get the amount 
of money out of the oll industry that it should pay at this time 
into the Treasury without doing injustice to some who are 
engaged in that industry. It is n very difficult question that 
they have had to deal With. I know that from conferences 
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that I have had with members of the committee and also with 
experts in the Treasury Department. I am hoping that before 
this bill is finally completed some way will be discovered to 
impose a suitable tax upon the oil industry without doing in- 
justice to anyone in the business and that at the same time will 
stimulate a production of oil—a thing that is most essential at 
this time. The amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
is well enough, so far as it goes, but it does not relieve the wild- 
eatter, as he is known in the oil business, from the heavy bur- 
dens laid upon him by the present law—this proposed law. The 
men who spend their time and money and all of the money they 
can borrow in finding an oil field must, as soon as they discover 
oll, find a purehaser—not by the barrel—for the oil that they pro- 
duce, because they are not content nor able to engage in that 
kind of oil business. They are wildcatters, discoverers of new 
fields, and are as essential to the oil business as the refineries 
and must be encouraged, in order that production of oil may be 
stimulated. 

It was the wildcatter who discovered the great oll fields, the 
Cushing field, the Midcontinent field, the great oil fields of Texas, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Wyoming; those fields have been dis- 
covered by men who have taken a gambler's chance. They bor- 
row money. As soon as they discover oil they must sell their 
lease, their oil in bulk, and pay their debts. If they sell, 80 per 
cent of the purchase price must go into the Treasury under this 
amendment, less 10 per cent, with a tax of 12 per cent on the re- 
maining part of the sale price. This does not stimulate the pro- 
duction of oil. The production of oil is now far below the daily 
necessities of the country, and we are drawing upon our reserves 
to the amount of about 70,000 barrels per day, while the produc- 
tion is at the same time decreasing. Three years ago the Cush- 
ing field was producing at its height 350,000 barrels a day. To- 
day it is producing 55,000. The great Kansas oil fields two years 
ago, a year ago, produced large quantities of oil. That produc- 
tion is falling off rapidly. There is nothing now to stimulate the 
pioneer or discoverer in the oil business to go out and discover 
new fields, and they are not being discovered, but our consump- 
tion of oil is increasing daily, and the necessities of the country 
for the use of oil are increasing. Something must be done that 
is not accomplished by the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio or by any other legislation that is now proposed. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. I wish to call attention to the 
fact that 90 per cent of all oil produced is produced from wells 
less than four years of age; that is, from new wells. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is especially true of the 
Midcontinent field. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, May I have three minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent te proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I plead for the brave, the cour- 
ageous men who I know are engaged in the expensive and un- 
certain business of discovering new oil fields. Some of them 
have succeeded, many of them have failed. I know a few who- 
have made fortunes. I know many who have lost every cent 
they have put in the business. The fortunate ones spend what 
they get for the sale of a lease with a newly brought in” oil 
on it in developing other fields or drilling other oil wells. They 
are that kind of men. They are not asking anything of Congress 
that is unrensonable; they want no favors. They simply want 
to be able to continue in their business. As it is now they are 
required to pay practically all they get as a result of their dis- 
covery, perhaps the only strike they have made, when they have 
to pay 80 per cent of the sale price of their lease into the 
Treasury of the United States. So they are not engaging in the 
business. They can not sell their leases, their discoveries, to 
oil companies that are able to develop and produce the oil. 

There is another matter I want to mention in this connection. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Eacre} is interested in sul- 
phur; I am interested for my constituents in lead and zine, and. 
I believe that following the word “oil” the word “mineral” 
should occur in this amendment. If that is not done here it 
will have to be done elsewhere. I know the diffienlty of offering 
such an amendment on the floor without consulting with the 
committee on a great bill that is made up as this has been with 
a view of having it harmonize with the whole; therefore I hesi- 
tate even to suggest that the word “ mineral” follow the word 
“oil” in the connection I have indicated. But the men whe 


produce lead and zinc are in much the same condition as the 
man who produces oil. When they sell their oll and mine prod- 
ucts they sell their principal, as was well stated by the gentle- 
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man from Texas, and the oil wells and the mines rarely run 
longer than four years on a paying basis. Then not only the 
profit but the principal from the discovery, whatever it has been, 
is completely exhausted. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the rather 
modest amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. The 
only possible objection there can be to the amendment is that the 
relief it grants, while helpful as far as it goes, is in a very great 
number of cases inadequate. There are very few people, I think, 
who have not to do in a practical way with mining and oil pro- 
duction who understand the hazardous nature of those indus- 
tries. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Eacre] in his statement 
2 moment ago very clearly indicated the very great difference 
in the effect of the high tax rates carried by this bill on an ordi- 
nary going commercial or banking business and as applied to a 
mining enterprise. You may take 80 per cent of a man's income 
from his ordinary business and still leave him with his business 
intact, going, prosperous, and certain for the future; but when- 
ever you tax the income of an oil producer, of a mineral producer, 
you are taxing, as the gentleman from Texas stated, his capital, 
because his profit, be it large or small, to a certain extent 
reduces inyested capital, The difficulty to-day with the oil busi- 
ness in the country so far as new production is concerned is that 
the patriotic citizen, anxious to meet his obligation as other citi- 
zens must meet them, is confronted with this difficult dilemma 
in the face of legislation taxing as heavily as this bill does. He 
must in the nature of things meet continuous losses. One well 
out of two or three or four or five may be a success, and the 
losses that occur at times are of a character and are so asso- 
ciated with the business activity of the individual or the corpora- 
tion that it is difficult under the provisions of general legislation 
to afford the miner, the oil producer, the wildcatter, an offset 
or credit for his losses. On the other hand, he must pay and pay 
heavily and tremendously on his occasional successes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the tax is frequently levied on an apparent rather 
than a real profit. Based on all of the operations of the indi- 
vidual or the corporation, it may not represent a profit at all, 
but a gain which to a certain extent recoups for serious losses. 
This amendment will not completely meet the situation; it can 
not. A number of gentlemen haye had in mind other amend- 
ments to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask that I may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MONDELL. But we have realized that the committee, 
having compromised its differences, having agreed in the main 
to stand by their completed work, we could not expect to have 
the committee accept, and we could not hope against the op- 
position of the committee to have any real important amend- 
ments adopted. I do not mean to say that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio is not important, because it 
is as far as it goes excellent and very important. Unfortunately 
it does not go far enough. It does not cover all the ground. I 
am in hopes that elsewhere, where the work of the committee 
-as a whole can be scrutinized, that it may be possible to suggest 
some further nmendments that will reach business involving 
great hazard. We can not afford to discourage mining. Surely 
we can not afford in these days to discourage oil production, 
one of the most important products for the carrying on of the 
war. The oil men do not desire any special relief or special 
privilege. ‘They ask only that we so provide that the hazards 
of their enterprise may be taken into consideration and pro- 
vision may be made whereby a tax that may be fair under any 
other conditions of business may not be unjust and confiscatory. 
Even under the present law, in which the levies are much lower 
than they are under this bill, I know of men who actually paid 
income tax upon thousands of dollars of apparent profit they 
never got, who were compelled to borrow money in order to 
secure funds with which to pay the taxes on apparent profits 
which actually did not exist. 

They paid them cheerfully. And I want to say to the credit 
of those who have had the administration of the law, that they 
have been fair and reasonable and have gone as far as they 
could in affording relief of cases of this character. But there 
is need in this law for seme legislation whereby enterprises of 
hazard and Liable to sudden exhaustion and rapid depreciation 
can be provided for even more adequately than in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Warre]. [Cries 
of Vote!“ “ Vote!“ i 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to correct a typographical error in the amendment. After 
the words “except that” insert “in the case of oil and gas 
wells.” 


The CHAIRMAN, . The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to modify his amendment in the manner indicated. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcnty], the 
chairman of the committee, if it would be out of harmony with 
the scope of the bill as it has been prepared to add “lead and 
zine” following the word “ oil’? 

Mr. KITCHIN., I do not believe that we ought to go further 
than that. We have taken care of those in the mineral deposits. 
That is satisfactory, I understand, to those 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I was fearful that was the posi- 
tion the committee would take and that was the reason I did 
not offer the suggestion. I think they are taken care of. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wurre]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to page 128, line 22, just for a moment in 
order to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unanl- 
mous consent to return to page 128, line 22. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I can explain a little 
better than the amendment on its face will explain. This relates 
to the so-called“ luxury“ sections, There is one classification 
of “pure luxuries,” by reason of the nature of the article, on 
which is imposed a flat tax of 10 per cent. ‘There is a second 
classification on which a tax is imposed on the price paid above 
a certain price fixed in the bill. 

Paragraph 15, page 128, includes tapestries and textiles for 
interior furnishings, and so forth, and on page 131, line 17, 
carpets and rugs are taxed. The committee, acting on what 
seemed to be correct information at the time, only made one 
classification of “rugs” and placed them under section 905. 
Some time later business facts which have come to some of us, 
and which we consider reliable, would suggest that rugs, both 
imported and American, made principally of wool, should be 
classed as luxuries per se and transferred to that flat 10 per cent 
provision on page 128, paragraph 15. That would leave the re- 
mainder of the rugs of various descriptions subject to the tux, 
on page 131, line 17, under the classification of “carpets and 
rugs,” including those made of fiber. The amendment, there- 
fore, is simply to amend page 128, line 22, by inserting “ im- 
ported and American rugs made principally of wool.” 

The remainder of this subject matter would be left as on 
page 131, line 17. 

I ask for a reading of the two amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 900, page 128, line 23, by Inserting, after the word 
“buildings” and the comma, the words ‘and imported and American 
rugs made principally of wool" and a comma. — 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the second 
amendment, to carry out the purpose of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 131, line 17, by 
and the comma, the words “ excep 
principally of wool” and a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, of course that is not the part 
to which the gentleman got consent to return, Necessarily 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I undertook to say that the only 
reference in the present bill to rugs is on page 131, lines 17 
and 18, Under the further facts which have come to tlie at- 
tention of some of us from business concerns that seem en- 
tirely reliable, it was thought entirely just to make two classi- 
fications of rugs and put one under the 10 per cent luxury 
provision and leave the remainder of rugs in the bill as they 
are now. 

Mr. WALSH. But I would like to ask the gentleman what 
is the necessity for this amendment on page 131? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The purpose of that is to insure 


inserting, after the word “ fiber” 
imported and American rugs made 


the taxation of all rugs of fiber or any other character that do 
not come under the description contained in the amendment to 
paragraph 15, so as to insure the taxation of all rugs under 
one or the other classification. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman spoke to me 
about this amendment, and I thought there would be no harm 
in transferring carpets and rugs from the 20 per cent tax to 
the flat 10 per cent tax, but I did not understand that it was to 
be confined to rugs made of any one material. I understood it 
was to be rugs and carpets of any kind, made of any material. 

Mr, HULL of Tennessee. The information which a firm here 
in the city, and others, gave us—the firm of W. B. Moses & 
Son 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I know the firm very well. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee (continuing). States that the classi- 
fication which has just been inserted in paragraph 15 is one 
peculiar to itself; that is, the one that relates to rugs made prin- 
cipally of wool. They are the really valuable rugs. Now, we 
left rugs made of fiber or any other material, and less of a 
luxury, for taxation on their values in excess of $5 a square 
yard under section 905, page 131. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The point the gentleman makes, 
if I understand him now—and perhaps I did not understand him 
before—is that the higher-priced rugs will go in the flat 10 per 
cent class? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. They would go in the 10 per cent 
class, just as jewelry or any other luxury per se, by reason of 
the nature of the article. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But that differentiates the rug 
made of wool from other rugs and put rugs made of cotton, 
for instance, if there should be such rugs, into an entirely dif- 
ferent class, although the price might be equal. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. My information is that these are 
the really valuable classes of rugs which would go into this new 
classification, and that all the others can properly fall where they 
were originally placed in the bill. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. I should say to the gentleman 
that I did not quite understand the proposition as he presented 
it a litte while ago. I understood the transfer was to be as to 
all rugs and carpets. We may get into trouble if we attempt to 
deal with a variety of raw materials entering into the manufac- 
ture of rugs and carpets. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that it 
will be to the advantage of the cheaper rugs to be taxed as was 
originally proposed in the bill. It would only be fair to put the 
costly ones under the flat 10 per cent class clause, where jewelry 
and all other luxuries are placed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman’s amend- 
ment provide that these rugs to be transferred from the 20 per 
cent to the 10 per cent class are to be rugs made exclusively of 
wool? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Made principally of wool. That is 
the designation we obtained from these business people. Of 
course we are acting only on their information, for the truth 
of which they vouch. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am inclined to think it was 
unfortunate to have the question raised as to the materials 
entering into the rugs. But, having made that point, I shall 
not object to the passage of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, by unanimous consent it was 
agreed that we would return to page 12, paragraph 8, for the pur- 
pose of considering an amendment which the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goon] desires to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized, 
and offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GooD: Page 12, line 14, after the word 
= forces.” insert or as income from any source,” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, subdivision or paragraph (a) 
provides for an additional exemption to officers and enlisted 
men in the Army and Navy of the United States. That provi- 
sion is short, and reads as follows: Providing for the exemp- 
tion of— 


(8) So much of the amount received a person in the military or 
na forces of the United States as y or compensation in an 
form from the United States for services abroad or at sea in su 
forces as does not exceed $3,500. 

As amended it would read: Providing for the exemption of 


(8) So much of the amount received by a person in the military or 
Nn forces of the United States as y or compensation in an 
form from the United States for services abroad or at sea in suck 
forces, or as income from any source, as does not exceed $3,500. 

The situation presented is this: A person in the Army, for 
example, who has been commissioned as a major, if he has 
been in the service long enough, receives a salary of $3,500 a 


year, and I assume that this exemption was placed at $3,500 
in order to take care of all officers up to and including the rank 
of major. 

Now, what is the situation if the bill is adopted as it was re- 
ported to the House? A man who is commissioned as a major, 
for example, in the United States Army receives as an exemp- 
tion, in addition to his other exemption, $3,500. His brother, 
a private, who has made the same sacrifice in giving up his 
business, but who receives a salary of $360 a year, receives an 
exemption ov only $360. The major in the Army, fighting for 
the democracy of the world, receives an exemption under this 
bill of $3,000 to $3,500 because he is a soldier, but the private, 
his own brother it may be, who is fighting under him, receives 
a soldier’s exemption of only $360 a year. Let us keep in mind 
the fact that this provision is the exemption for the soldiers. 
It is the only provision in the bill giving the soldier an exemp- 
tion because he is a soldier. 

I say it is unfair, it is unjust, to write into a great bill like 
this an exemption giving tc the major and all officers higher 
than a major an exemption of $3,500 a year, and then give the 
private, who makes the same financial sacrifice, an exemption of 
only $360 a year. Why this unjust discrimination? 

In this connection it must be remembered that the law now 
provides that every officer and enlisted man engaged in the 
Army or Navy in overseas duty receives in addition to his 
regular pay 10 per cent of his salary. The major and officers 
with a rank higher than that of a major not only receive an 
exemption of $3,500 a year, but they receive on account of for- 
eign service additional compensation equal to and greater than 
the total salary of the private. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. GOOD. Ina moment. Now, let us be fair to these men. 
Two millions of them will soon be on the other side, and they 
have given up their business and their occupation. ‘They are 
not subjecting themselves only to the danger of warfare but 
they are allowing their business to suffer in order that we 
may win in this war. And we here, in making this law, 
should be mindful of them and give to those men, those privates 
who have a little income from some other source, the same 
exemption granted to an officer. Let us look after them while 
they can not look after themselves and give them the same ex- 
emption in dollars and cents that we'give to any officer in the 
Army or Navy, I do not care what his rank may be. i 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. i 

Mr. McKENZIE. I simply wished to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa if the purpose and effect of the amendment is not to put 
the private soldier on exactly the same footing as the officer? 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely, so far as exemptions are concerned. 
And if there is anything wrong with that, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, if there is anything wrong in placing these 2,000,000 
privates on the same basis, so far as exemption from income 
taxes is concerned, with the officers, then I would like to know 
what itis. [Cries of Vote!”] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, more than 
any other member of the committee I am responsible for this 
provision in the bill. I thought it no more than just that we 
should exempt a man from taxes on the amount of his income 
from the Government when he is fighting for you and me across 
the sen or on the ocean. Some members of the committee did 
not agree with me, but this provision was finally agreed to. 
The question was brought up that if we exempt from taxes 
everybody in the Army or in the Navy it would exempt many 
rich men from taxes on income derived from their holdings wf 
property in the United States, My purpose was to exempt the 
boy from the payment of taxes on the measly income he re- 
eceives from Uncle Sam while fighting for you and me across 
the sea, and I know of no more just exemption from taxation; 
but to exempt the millionaire from taxes on income that he 
receives from other sources than from the Government as salary 
is something that I do not believe is just or equitable. No law 
can be written here or elsewhere that will operate equally aud 
justly upon all the people coming under its provisions. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. By this language you do exempt every man who 
happens to be a millionaire and who is commissioned as u 
major from taxes on an income of $3,500. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You exempt him from taxes upon his salary 
from the Government and nothing more, and he ought not to be 
exempt from anything more. The rich man who has several 
million dollars of property in this country is fighting alongside 
of your boy or my boy or the farmer's boy. Why exempt lum 
from the payment of taxes on his income in this country? The 


poor boy has none. He has no income except what he gets from 
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Why, then, favor the rich man’s son more than you 
do the poor man’s son. That is exactly what you do if you 
put your provision into this bill. I am not prejudiced against 
the rich man’s son. He is fighting over there the same as the 
poor boy, and he is entitled to all the credit that a poor boy is 
entitled to. There is no discrimination here in this bill. But 
why exempt him from the payment of taxes on his income de- 
rived from property here at home, or his income other than 
that which he gets from the Government? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The provision which is offered would only 
exempt to the extent of $3,500, would it not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; the limitation is $3,500. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The amendment would only exempt to that 
extent, would it not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It would not exempt beyond that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It would not exempt the millionaire? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It would exempt the millionaire from that 
much of his income received on property over here, and that is 
the thing I do not want to do. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. l; it not true that an officer in 
the army can barely subsist on the salary that he gets anyhow? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is my information; yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Ilinois. And that the private has about 
as much left at the end of the year as the officer has, has he not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the effect of the gentleman's amendment 
to give to a private in the Army who may have here a business 
bringing him in an income, say of $2,400 a year, an exemption 
from taxation upon that income over his 8360 a year, so that 
the private will be exempted up to the same amount as the officer? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Is the gentleman speaking of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les, that is right; but my good friend, let 
me answer you, as the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. STERLING] 
has well said, my information is that the officers as well as the 
privates have very little left from their salaries. I never was in 
the Army and do not know what the expenses of an officer are. 
I know the poor private who has a family at home, who is carry- 
ing $10,000 insurance, has to pay $6.50 or $7 a month for that, 
and he is called upon to contribute to his wife $15 of his $35 or 
$36 or whatever it may be, and that, together with the premium 
upon his insurance policy, leaves him only a few cents a day for 
the little things that he may get on the outside over there, and he 
has nothing left. But that is equally true of the officer. He is 
expected to spend more money than the private. He must spend 
more money. He does spend more money, and he has but little of 
his salary left. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman believe that an officer who 
gets a salary of $3,500 from the Government should be exempted 
from taxation, and that the private who has an income outside 
of his salary which, combined with his-salary, would amount to 
$3,500 should only have an exemption on the $360? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, let me say to you frankly 
that I proposed this provision in the law upon the ground that 
the soldier should be exempt, whether here or over there; but 
I modified my proposition later and permitted it to apply to 
those on the sea or over there; in order to get a majority of 
the committee with me A 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I ask for one minute more. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question, and I ask that he may have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Michigan be 
extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. It is true, is it not, that the 
private and the officer both already have an exemption of $1,000 
or $2,000, depending upon whether they are married or not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; certainly. Everybody coming under 
the provisions of this law has an exemption—if single, an ex- 
emption of $1,000 per year; and if married, an exemption of 
$2,000 per year. “Now, I want to exempt him from the payment 
of taxes on all his income from the Government while he is in 
this war. I ask for nothing more, and I do not believe we ought 
to go further than that. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Up to $3,500. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. The law as it stands now in this bill would 
exempt an officer from $3,500, as I understand it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. If the income of a private, combined with 
what he gets from the Government as a soldier—that is, his 
Wages as a soldier plus his private income—amounts to $3,500, 
the private will have to pay a tax on that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If his income is from property at home; 
yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. From whatever source it may come, if that 
amounts to what the officer is exempted on, the private pays and 
the oflicer does not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The object of the provision of the law is to 
exempt him from the Government income and nothing else. If 
there is any other income coming to him than from the Govern- 
ment, I am not trying to exempt him from taxes thereon. 

Mr. REAVIS. Whatever the object may be, the effect of the 
law as now written is that the private pays taxes on income 
from which the officer is exempt. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; if his income is under $3,500. Every- 
body is exempt, according to the provisions in the law, up to 
$3,500 a year income from the Government. 

Mr. REAVIS. If the Good amendment is adopted a private 
will receive, no matter from what source, the same exemption 
as the officer. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; you exempt everybody up to $3,500, no 
matter where the income comes from. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I think the gentleman from Michigan is 
right. I do not know how it is in this war, but in the Civil War 
it was true. I served 9 months us a major, 9 months as a lieu- 
tenant colonel, 4 months as a private, and the balanco of the 4 
years as colonel, and at the end of the war all I had was $250. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And what was the gentleman’s pay or sal- 
ary a year? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. About the same as it is now, only a little 
less. When a private soldier had no money and wanted a fur- 
lough he usually borrowed the money from his captain or the 
colonel commanding the regiment. Just before the Battle of 
Franklin, fought on the 30th of November, 1864, I loaned an 
officer, Lieut. Leander Bennett, $100. He was shot dead in that 
battle. That was the end of my $100. 

Mr. FORDNEY. As I understand, the gentleman came out of 
the war poor, although he received an oflicer’s pay? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And the gentleman came out with little or 
no money? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I had to start my career over again. ; 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strik 
out the last word. I think the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa a great deal of merit from two stand- 
points, and I would like to say a word in reference to both of 
them. I have great deference for the views just presented oy 
our good friend from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], and I am thank- 
ful that the committee saw fit to bring in this provision good as 
itis. But I beg permission to suggest that the basis of their cal- 

culation is artificial and a wrong one. 

They say that the income derived from the Government shall 
be exempt. It does not matter to the soldier or the private or 
the officer from what source the income comes. The practical 
proposition to him and his family is how much does he receive 
from all sources? The problem for us should be, How much ex- 
emption shall we give these men while they are engaged in the 
service? The two points of view I have in mind are these: First, 
the private about whom much has been said and with all of 
which I most emphatically agree. The other point of view is in 
reference to the officers below the grade of major. I want 
you seriously to contemplate the situation that this bill leaves 
them in. 

This makes an exemption in favor of the professional soldier, 
I have no objection to that, I am heartily in its support, but I do 
not believe in this period of war we should make an exemption 
in favor of the professional soldier which we are not willing to 
give the citizen soldier who comes at the call of his country. 
[Applause.] Very few citizen soldiers in this war can have that 
grand and glorious record that our good friend from Ohio, Gen. 
Surnwoop, has. He entered the arena of the great conflict, like 
many of the citizens, as a private, and promotion was speedy, 
recognizing his merit. This war of all wars is a war of profes- 
sional soldiers chief in command. The great body of the officers 
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that come from the citizenship of the country will never get 
higher than the rank of captain, and mighty few of those will 
ever be advanced to the grade of major, The great bulk of them, 
200,000 or more of them, will be second lieutenants, first lieu- 
tenants, and captains. 

If you do not adopt the amendment as proposed you are put- 
ting an exemption in favor of the professional soldier and one 
that you are not giving to the citizen soldier. Their condition is 
the one that should appeal to us strongly. They are the ones 
that have left their private business—doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
business men throughout the land who have given up a profitable 
business to enter into the country’s service. Very few of them 
but have left families, not exactly destitute, but who will feel 
the pinch as the months go by. Let us give them all these ex- 
emptions. Let us put them all on the same basis so that all men 
in the service of their country during this war shall all alike, 
private and lower grade officers and higher grade officers, know 
that they can have an income up to $3,500, if they can get it, that 
will be exempt from taxation, and I believe it will be for the 
well being of the country’s service, not only now but in the 
future, if another crisis shall arise. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain 
the committee but a minute or two. I wish to state how this 
exemption matter came about. I noticed that England and per- 
haps some other of the foreign countries that have been in the 
war from the beginning had adopted a tax-exemption policy as 
to soldiers and sailors, which the present provisions of the bill 
now contain. After seeing that, I made a motion on the sub- 
ject and of like purport in the committee. I would not have 
referred to this except that the gentleman from Michigan has 
done so, That motion, after some discussion, remained in abey- 
ance for a time, when the question was renewed in a little dif- 
ferent form by a motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney]. Thereupon the committee proceeded to dispose of the 
entire matter, with the result that the committee felt that the 
policy adopted by some of these other countries in the war, 
which, by the way, has not been questioned either by the sol- 
diers, legislatures, or by the civilians at home, should be adopted. 

The principal idea was that the soldiers abroad would find no 
time or opportunity to make returns of their income, and that 
in a large number of cases it would only relate to their salary. 
They have no time to sit down and make up returns in the midst 
of the fighting going on day and night. 

The theory of this bill as to the income-tax features, as it 
is the theory of similar laws elsewhere, is that the profits derived 
from capital and business in this country should be uniformly 
subjected to the different taxes imposed upon it. The Govern- 
ment, however, with respect to the salaries and compensation 
it pays its soldiers and sailors while engaged in service abroad, 
by this provision in the bill places them upon an absolute equal- 
ity, so far as exemptions of Government pay is concerned. If 
the committee desires to abandon that policy entirely and to 
take up a new theory of additional exemptions, which would 
also relate to all profits derived from capital in this country, 
that is quite a different and a very far-reaching proposition and 
one which I dare say few of the soldiers or sailors, if consulted, 
would insist upon, because they have not done so elsewhere. I 
feel that those who have substantial businesses here in charge 
of their agents, who would make income-tax returns, would ex- 
pect them to do so and let the profits of their capital, continuing 
in operation as it does, be upon the same footing as other profits 
derived from business in this country. I repeat, the present 
provision, in view of the fact that the law already exempted 
those with smaller incomes who are serving in the Army and 
Navy, only undertook to relieve all soldiers, whether officers or 
privates or noncommissioned officers, from the trouble, from 
the almost impossibility, of complying with the law by abandon- 
ing their duties over there long enough to make income-tax re- 
turns with respect to the salaries or compensation received from 
the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this intended to be an additional exemption 
to the $1,000 and the $2,000 provided in the previous paragraphs 
of the bill? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. So that if an officer is married he gets an ex- 
emption of $5,500, if he is getting a salary of $3,500? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. I would say that the whole 
policy of this provision is based upon the question of whether 
the Government will relieve soldiers and sailors from making 
returns and paying taxes on compensation which they received 
from the Government as such soldiers and sailors. 


LVI——667 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following substitute 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for lines 11, 12, 18, and 14, page 12: 

“ That the amount received by a person in the military or naval forces 
of the United States as salary or compensation, of any form, from the 
United States for services abroad or at sea, shall be exempt, and that 
all private soldiers or sailors shall be exempted from the payment of an 
income tax.” 
ra es CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the substi- 

e. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have five minutes 
upon the main proposition, but if it is in order now to vote 
upon the substitute, very well, and I shall take my five min- 
utes on the Good amendment after we take the vote on the 
substitute. 

Reina CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
ute. 

The substitute was rejected. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate upon 
5 amendment and all amendments to this section in five min- 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I believe from the speeches 
made by gentlemen who favor the Good amendment that not 
one of the gentlemen nor any Member of the House understands 
exactly what the amendment is and what the provision in the 
bill is. The committee thought that only the men who braved 
the seas, who had left their homes, who had left this country 
and were fighting or working to win the war in Europe, should 
have an extra exemption over and above the regular exemption 
of one and two thousand dollars. The committee did not think, 
and I do not believe that the men in this House, or 5 per cent 
of the people in the United States, think that these officers who 
remain here, these officers we see parading down these streets 
every day here and elsewhere throughout the United States, 
remaining here at home in safety, while the boys at the front are 
facing the dangers, should have any exemption from taxation 
any more than the regulation exemption, because nine-tenths of 
these officers who remain here are getting more salary, making 
more money, than they ever did in their lives before. : 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman not to interrupt me. 

Mr. GOOD. But the gentleman is mistaken about my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, I know the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. My amendment does not affect a single man in 
this country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to show the gentleman that it 
does. I said that he did not understand this amendment. Here 
is the gentleman’s amendment, and anyone who reads it will 
know what it means. It is as if you would take out section 8 
and substitute for it the following: 

So much of the income of every person in the military and naval 
forces of the United States that does not exceed $3,500 shall be ex- 
empted in addition to their exemptions allowed by law. 

[Cries of “Oh!” 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us see how much the gentlemen who cry 
“Oh” and the gentleman from Iowa who says “ No” know about 
this amendment. Let me read the bill and the gentleman’s 
amendment, and there is not a man in this House, lawyer or not, 
who will not agree with me that this amendment does exactly 
what I say it does. This ig the exemption clause as it appears in 
the bill: 

(8) So much of the amount received by a person in the 3 or 
na val forces of the United States as salary or compensation in any form 
from the United States for services abroad or at sea in such forces as 
does not exceed $3,500. 

That refers only to the salary or compensation for service 
when abroad, and for only the length of time that he is abroad. 
If a soldier is there for only one month he would have an ex- 
emption of his compensation received during that month. The 
gentleman exempts income from any other source. 

He exempts not the soldier here, nor the soldier serving 
abroad, but the private or officer in the military or naval forces 
who has an income from any other source. There is not a lawyer 
here who would say I am mistaken in that construction. It (aun 
not have any other construction. The provision in the bill only 
exempts the salary that the Government is going to pay the man 
who is fighting abroad. Now the gentleman’s amendment in- 
cludes income from any source, received not by the man abroad, 
but the man in the military or naval forces. No man in this 
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House intends or wants to do that. Now, another thing. My 
friend from Minnesota [Mr, Mixrer] and my friend from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop] talk about the poor private and say that we have dis- 
criminated against the poor private in favor of the officer. What 
they want to do by this amendment is to put the poor private and 
officer on the same terms of equality as to exemption. What is 
it? It means they want to make a discrimination against the 
poor private whose income does not amount to the exemption of 
$1,000 if he is unmarried, or $2,000 if he is married, in favor of 
the rich private who has an income of not only the amount of 
what he gets for serving the Government, but whose income is 
thousands of dollars from other sources. Whoever heard of a 
poor private for whom these gentlemen are so solicitous having 
an income of $3,500 in addition to what the Government pays 
them? That is exactly what the amendment will do. If, by con- 
fining this to whatever the man gets not to exceed $3,500, you 
want to go further and help the poor private, when you exempt 
the rich private and put them on the same equality, you will have 
to provide for the giving to the poor private the difference be- 
tween the rich private’s exemption and the poor private’s salary. 
[Applause.] ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I was unavoidably absent from 
the House, having an engagement at the departments, when 
page 107 of the bill was read, and I would like unanimous. con- 
sent to revert to that page and be allowed to offer an amendment, 

Mr, KITCHIN. What is the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. KAHN. It is an amendment—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let it be reported. 

Mr, KAHN. I will ask the Clerk to read it. 

The CHAIRMAN The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Kann: e 107, line 13, after the word 
“ distillery " insert a period and the wing : 

“Under such re ons as may be prescribed by the commissioner 
and approved by the Secretary, it shall be lawful to produce grape 
wines on bonded winery premises by the usual method of fermentation, 
and to transport and use the same, and like wines heretofore produced 
and now stored on bonded angst premises, as dis material for 
the production of nonbeverage spirits in the production of nonalcoholic 


wines, containing less than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol by volume, 
in any fruit paver or industrial distillery: Provided, That all alcoholic 
at any industrial di ry shall be denatured, and 


ritt so obtain 

1 ts so obtained at any fruit distillery shall be removed and used 
only for nonbeverage purposes or for denaturation.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Reserving the right to object, from the read- 
ing of the amendment I take it that it proposes to give wine 
growers or wine makers the right that the beer makers have 
of extracting the alcoho! from the wine and selling the resultant 
product as a nonalcoholic beverage? 

Mr. KAHN, Exactly so; the right the beer makers have. It 
gives the same right to the wine makers, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The beer makers do not have that right. 
It is forbidden by the President's proclamation. 

Mr. . I mean in the law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And this will supersede the President's 
proclamation. I would like to have beer incorporated so as to 
permit near beer to be brewed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I understand it the beer people, in order 
to make “bevo,” or anything of that kind, make the beer and 
then extract the alcohol and make what is known as “bevo” or 
other nonalcoholic drinks. Does this amendment provide for 
a like treatment of wine? 

Mr. KAHN. That is exactly it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The wine men will make wine and then ex- 
tract the alcohol from it and make a nonalcoholic drink? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; a nonalcoholic drink. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What does the department say about that? 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will allow me, the department 
has drawn this amendment. I suggested an amendment of this 
kind in different language and submitted it to the department. 
They then drew this amendment, and said they were entirely in 
favor of it. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Will that help the grape growers out in 
California? 

Mr. KAHN, It will help the grape growers considerably, be- 
cause if they have wine on hand after the 1st of next July they 
enn dispose of it in this way by using the wine for distilling 
purposes in order to make nonalcoholic wine. 

mr; 5 Can the beer men do that if they have beer 
on han ‘ 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to say, as far as beer is con- 
cerned—— 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the President's 
proclamation does not stop beer on account of the food produc- 
tion, but because of the fuel which the brewers have to use. 


Mr. KITCHIN, I do not object to the amendment. | 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object 

Mr. SIMS. Then I object, if there is any further reservation 
about it. Let us vote on it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You can not vote if I object. I can reserve 
the right to object, and exercise that right, 

The CHAIRMAN, That disposes of the matter 

Mr. SIMS. If we have a vote, I have no objection, of course. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. FORDNEY, Will the gentleman yield one minute, so 
that I may make an explanation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to answer the query propounded 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. He asked the gentle- 
man from California whether the brewers of the country did 
not have the same privilege of manufacturing near beer out of 
stores of material now on hand. 

I would say to the gentleman that this week and last week 
representatives of the brewers of Milwaukee called upon the 
Food Administrator, Mr. Herbert Hoover, in this city, and re- 
quested that they should be granted the privilege only to con- 
tinue until the present malt now on hand could be utilized for 
the manufacture of near beer, not using any more fuel than is 
now allowed them for the manufacture of beer. That privilege 
was denied them, The Food Administration has taken that 
position as to near beer. It appeared a reasonable request, 
merely to continue to manufacture near beer from the present 
existing supply of malt. It was denied absolutely from and 
after December 1 next. Now, here you propose to single out 
and play favorites by legislation with an allied industry. We 
are going to have presently the prohibition amendment on the 
food-conservation bill under consideration, which absolutely for- 
bids the further selling of wines and beer and near beer and 
alcoholic liquots after July next 

Mr. KITOHIN. While the right to make beer as they are 
making it now exists, or did exist, did not Congress last year 
give the beer people the same rights which the gentleman is now 
asking for the grape growers? The President can stop the 
operation of this provision whenever he deems it necessary. 
As long as they had the power to make beer and as long as they 
will have the right to make beer in the future Congress gave 
them the power and right to extract this alcohol from it and sell 
the resultant product as a nonalcoholic beverage. As I under- 
stand, the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] is simply ask- 
ing to give the grape growers or wine makers the same right 
33 the beer people had before they were stopped from mak- 

g beer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Food Administrator says that the 
great beer industry in this country shall not be privileged to 
use the supply of malt now on hand in the manufacture of near 
beer we should not go counter to his wishes in restricting the 
production of nonalcoholic beverages. The reasons for pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of near beer apply in the case of the 
manufacture of nonalcoholic wine beverages. For that renson 
I object. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I reserved the right on 
the first day the bill was before the House to return to page 5 
and consider section 202, which was not read. The committee 
has been unable to agree upon any amendment to section 202, 
and I therefore ask that it be read and adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read section 202. 

The Clerk read as follows: } 


Src. 202. That whenever in the opinion of the commissioner the use 
of inventories is necessary in order clearly to determine the Income of 
any er, inventories shall be taken by such taxpayer upon such 
basis as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may 
approve or prescribe as most clearly reflecting the income of the tax- 
payer. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this com- 
pletes, I believe, the consideration of this revenue bill, and I 
want to say that in my opinion we have done a mighty good job. 
[Applause.] We have succeeded with a little more than 24 
hours of actual debate, and with no amendment of major im- 
portance, in passing the mightiest taxation measure ever enacted 
by any peoples of the world. We are raising by this bill eight 
times the amount that it ever cost this Nation to live before in 
any one year. We are providing in this bill a sum of money, 


equivalent to nearly one-third of the amount that it has cost this 
Nation to live from the first inauguration of George Washington 
down to the second inauguration of Woodrow Wilson. And we 
have done it, in my belief, without inflicting a burden upon 
wealth under which it can not at least stagger, and without tak- 
ing from American industry that energy and initiative which it 
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must necessarily possess if our war program is to be prosecuted 
to the limit. 

I was delighted this morning to see a statement from the 
Secretary of the Treasury that in his judgment it would not be 
necessary to raise for this fiscal year more than $8,000,000,000 
by taxes. This bill will raise $8,000,000,000, provided only that 
all the sources of taxation which it now contains shall not be 
diminished either by executive order or by legislation, 

I have said that in my judgment we have not injured Ameri- 
can industry. But, gentlemen, in my opinion we have come 
mighty near the danger mark. I think it of the highest signifi- 
cance that not an amendment was offered or suggested to raise 
any of the major taxes provided in the bill, which is an indica- 
tion that the House agrees that we have reached the point in 
the taxing of industry and wealth beyond which it would be 
highly dangerous to go. And, therefore, if it shall happen that 
we are deprived of some of the revenue which this bill will 
raise we are then face to face with consumption taxes and we 
must be ready to meet that issue when it comes. 

Now, gentlemen, as you all know, a consumption tax is not 
levied with any reference to the ability of the person taxed to 
pay that tax. This bill, with whatever faults it may have, is 
drafted upon the theory of taxing those who can best afford 
to pay. But the moment we get to consumption taxes we must 
abandon that theory, for, when we begin to tax coffee and 
cotton and men’s overalls, then we come to the point when John 
Smith pays the same or more taxes on these things than John D. 
Rockefeller does. [Applause.] I say this to bring before you 
the suggestion that we might as well realize that from now on, 
und while political conditions prevent a more liberal resort to 
tariff duties, increased revenues must in the main be raised by 
consumption taxes, $ 

We have but one formality to go through with before this bill 
becomes a law, in so far as this House is concerned. In a very 
few moments there will flash around the world the announce- 
ment that the Representatives of the American people have 
unanimously passed a bill carrying $8,000,000,000 in taxes to 
prosecute the war. [Applause.] 

That will be welcome news to our brave allies, and, gentle- 
men, it will bring cold comfort to the Kaiser and his satellites, 
[Applause.] It will show conclusively to them that the heart 
of the American Nation is grimly set on carrying this thing 
through to the finish. [Applause.] It sends the best answer 
that the American Congress can send to the whining peace pro- 
posal of Austria [applause], because it shows, as some one has 
suggested, that we propose to do business, not with the tail of 
the dachshund, but with his head. And it is going to show that 
our final compact with the dachshund is to be made not when 
he is standing more or less firmly on four legs, but when sitting 
up on its hind legs, with tail between them, he begs for that 
mercy which he so ill deserves. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
moves that the committee do now rise and report the bill to the 
House with amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and, the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
the previous question on the bill and all amendments to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
lowing motion to recommit. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 


The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not. ; 

The SPEAKER. If any gentleman in the House is opposed 
to the bill, the Chair will recognize him to make a motion to 
recommit. If not, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. The Clerk will report his motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Moonx of Pennsylvania moves to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means with instructions to report the same forth- 


with with the following amendment: Page 171, line 20, after the word 
“ evidence,” insert the following: 


„TIL XIII. 


* JOINT COMMITTER ON WAR EXPENDITURES. 


“ Sec. 1204. That to e weeny with the President in promoting efi- 
ciency and 8 waste and extravagance in the conduct o 
war with the I Gove 


gress, shall confer and advise with the President of the United 
States and the heads of the various executive ieee on ap | or 
all matters relating to war expenditures, and shall make report to Con- 
gress from time to time, in its own discretion or when requested to do 
so by either branch of Congress. Such committee shall have power to 
act by subcommittee or otherwise and to send for persons and papers, 
administer oaths, to summon and compel the attendance of witnesses, 
and to employ such clerical, expert, and stenographic assistance as shall 
be necessary, and to pay the necessary expense of such committee there 
is hereby appropriated out of any money the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated the sum of $100,000, to be paid out upon the audit and 
order of the chairman or acting chairman of said committee.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that it 
is not germane. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Mr. Moorn of Pennsylvania moves to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means with instructions to report the same forth- 
with with the following amendment: On page 171, after line 20, insert 


the following: 
“TITLE XIII. 


“ COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES. 

“That a committee on the expenditure of the amounts and sums to 
be collected under the provisions of this act, with especial reference to 
the amounts to be so collected for war expenditures, be appointed for the 
purpose of investigating and reporting to the House what safeguards 
should be provided and what steps taken to prevent extravagance and 
waste in the expenditure of the money provided for in this act; 

“Said committee to consist of 10 Members of the House to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker from the membership of the House, 5 of whom 
saabe selected from the majority and 5 from the minority of the 

“And the said committee so appointed shall cooperate with, or act 
cojointly with a like committee of the Senate, if such committee shall 
be appointed.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that is not germane. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully 
submit that the point of order will not lie against this amend- 
ment. 

The Chair has ruled on one or two occasions that the preceding 
amendment was not germane. This second amendment has been 
so written as to overcome that objection. 

The rule upon which the Chair relied in sustaining the 
point of order against the first amendment was section 3 of 
Rule XXI, which provides that “no amendment shall be in 
order to any bill affecting revenue which is not germane to the 
subject matter in the bill.” Not only did the distinguished 
Speaker apply that rule to the former amendment but two other 
parliamentarians, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] up- 
held the decision of the Speaker. But I respectfully submit 
that the amendment that is now before the House is germane 
and is not prohibited by the rule just quoted. 

The bill now under consideration is “A bill to provide reye- 
nue, and for other purposes.” The rule provides that no amend- 
ment shall be in order to any bill affecting revenue which is 
not germane to the subject matter in the bill. It is not a ques- 
tion of a paragraph, upon which the Chair seems to have relied 
heretofore. 7 

This amendment relates to the subject matter of the bill, 
which is the raising of revenue and the disposition of the revenue 
when raised, an entirely new proposition, having no complica- 
tions such as seemed to arise in the mind of the Chair with 
regard to the first amendment. I submit that this amendment 
is germane, . 

SEVERAL Memspers. Rule! 
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The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. The ques- 


tion is on the passage of the bill. 


The question being taken, Mr. Krrcnry demanded the yeas 


and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 349, not vot- 


ing 81, as follows: 


Alexander 
mon 
Anderson 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
8 


Bacharach 


Bankhead 
Barnhart 


Blackmon 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 


Browning 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes. S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 


C Seen 
Cantrill 
Carew 


osser 
Currie, Aich. 
Dallivger . 


1EAS—349. A 
Emerson Lehlbach Sanders, Ind. 
sora er Sanders, La. 
Lever Sanford 
Fairchild, B.L. Little Saunders, Va. 
Fairchild, G. W. e S 
Fairfield bec Scott, Iowa 
Fields London Scott, Mich. 
Fisher Lonergan Scully 
Focht Longworth Sears 
Fordney ufkin Sells 
Foster Lunn Shallenberger 
‘rear McAndrews Sherley 
Freeman McArthur Sherwood 
French MeClintic Shouse 
Fuller, III. eCull Sims 
Fuller, Mass. McFadden Sinnott 
Gallagher McKenzie Sisson 
Gandy McKeown Slayden 
Gard McLaughlin, MichSlemp 
Garland McLaughlin, Pa. ones 
Garner cLemore 
Garrett, Tenn. Madden Smith, Idaho 
Garrett, Tex. — a Smith, Mich. 
Gillett Maher Smith, C. B. 
Glass Mansfield Smith, yi 
Gly Mapes Snell 
Godwin, N. C. Martin Snook 
Good Mason Snyder 
G Meeker Stafford 
Goodwin, Ark. Merritt 8 
Gordon Miller, Minn. Stedman 
ray, Ala Miller, Wash Steele 
Green, Iowa ndell Steenerson 
Greene, Montague Stephens, Miss, 
Greene, Vt. oon Stephens, Neor. 
Gregg Moore, Pa Sterling, III. 
Griest Moores, Ind Stevenson 
Gri Morgan trong 
Hadle Morin Sullivan 
Hami Mudd Sumners 
Hamilton, Mich. Sweet 
Heme RUC cn, e ack 
chols, ‘aylor, 
Harrison, Miss. olan Taylor, Colo, 
Harrison, Va. ‘orton Temple 
Haskell Oldfield Thomas 
Hastings Oliver, Ala. ‘Thompson 
Haugen Iney Tillman 
Hawley Osborne Tilson 
Hayde: O’Shaunessy Timberlake 
Hayes Overmyer 
Heaton e Towner 
Hefiin Prdgett Treadway 
elm Paige Vare 
Helvering Par Venable 
ersey Parker, N. J Vestal 
Hilliard Parker, N. Y. Voigt 
Hotad worth Phe Walton 
ollingswor an ow 
ouston Platt Walker 
Howard Polk * Walsh 
Huddleston Porter Walton 
Hull, Iowa Pou ard 
ull, Tenn Pratt Wason 
Hutchinson Price . .» Watson, Pa. 
goe in Watson, Va. 
Ireland le eaver 
Jacoway Rainey, H. T. Webb 
James Rainey, J. W. wee 
Johnson, Ky. Raker ey 
Juul Ramsey eel 
Kahn Ramseyer White, Me. 
Kearns Rayburn White, Ohio 
Keating Reavis Williams 
Kehoe Reed Wilson, La. 
Kelly, Pa Riordan Wilson, Tex: 
Kennedy, Iowa Robbins Wingo 
Key, O Roberts Winslow 
èss, Pa. Robinson Wood, Ind. 
Kincheloe Rodenberg Woods, Iowa 
Kinkaid gers Wood 
Kitchin Romjue right 
Knutson Rose Young, N. Dak, 
Kraus Rowe Young, Tex, 
Langley Rubey Zihlman 
Rucker 
Lazaro Russell 
„Ga. Sabath i 
NOT VOTING—S81, d 
Cramton Fess Heintz 
Dale, N. Y. Flood Hensley 
Dale, Vt. Flynn Hicks 
Delaney ‘oss ood 
Denton Francis Humphreys 
Dies Gallivan 
Drukker Gould Johnson, S. Dak, 
Dupré Graham, II. ohnson, 
Estopinal Graham, Pa. ones 
Farr ` Gray. N. J. Kelley, Mich. 
Ferris Hamilton, N. L. Kennedy, R. I. 


Kettner t Mann Rowland Templeton 

King Sanders, N. Y. Van Dyke 
reider Mo Scott, Vinson 

La Follette Nicholls, S. C. Shackleford Watkins 
Gu = ver, N. L. Stor ‘lag, P. ag m. 

ie 0 Ster a. son, 

nthicum Purnell Stiness Wise 

Lundeen Randall 3 
eCormick Rankin e 

McKinley Rouse Tafbott 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following general pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. KETTNER with Mr. IRELAND. 

Mr. Tarsorr with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. Dupré with Mr. Francis. 

Mr, Van Dyke with Mr. PURNELL. 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. BELL with Mr. HICKS. 

Mr. Tacve with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Esrorixar with Mr. Granaqm of Illinois. 

Mr. ASWELL with Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. Viyson with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Lea of California with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. Ferris with Mr. Date of Vermont. 

Mr. NiıcmorLs of South Carolina with Mr. Coorrr of Ohio. 

Mr, Warkixs with Mr. STINESS. 

Mr. Henstey with Miss RANKIN. 

Mr. DENTON with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LINTHICUM with Mr. Fxss. 

Mr. DELANEY with Mr. Gourp. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Denton, is not) 
here. I received.a telegram from him stating that if he were 
here he would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. GALLIYAN, of 
Massachusetts, has sent me a telegram that he can not be here, 
but if here he “sar of vote “ aye.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Speaker, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
Mr. Van DYKE, 75 telegraphed that it is impossible for him 
to be here, but if present he would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. RIORDAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to make the same an- 
nouncement for my colleagues, Mr. DELANEY, Mr. Dare of New 
York, Mr. Oxtver of New York, and Mr. FLYNN. If present, 
they would vote for the bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. SIEGET, is unavoidably absent, but if present he would vote 
é aye.” 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with 
the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. TALBoTT. I voted “aye.” 
If he was present, I know he would vote the same way, and I 
will therefore let rss vote stand. 

Mr. IRELAND. 1 I have a general pair with the 
gentleman from California, M T. Kerrner. If he were present, he 
wona vote in favor of the bin. and I will therefore let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. 
Date, is at home on an errand to his constituents. If he were 
present, he would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. PURNELL, has 
been called home on account of the illness of his mother. I have 
received a telegram from him stating that if present he would 
vote for the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I am authorized to say 
that if my colleague, Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, were present he 
would vote for the ne 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, a great many Members are not 
present this afternoon. Several days ago I told gentlemen 
that we would probably finish the bill and vote on it Saturday. 
Some gentlemen have come in since the roll call began and are 
now present. I ask unanimous consent that those Members pres- 
ent in the House now who have come in since their names were 
called and did not answer be given the privilege of voting on the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent, owing to the statement that he has made to 
Members heretofore, that all Members present who came in late 
may now be permitted to vote on the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no 10 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. ROUSE, 


was suddenly called home on account ae the death of his wife’s 
mother. 
the bill. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


He has stated to me that if present he would vote for 
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On motion of Mr. Kircury, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be read at this time by the Clerk a letter from Secretary 
Lane and one from a soldier, both of which pertain to legisla- 
tion now in process providing homesteads for disabled soldiers, 
whieh I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk's 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideratoin of the bill 
H. R. 12714, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill makin riations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year Stine Sane 80, 1919. = 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would ask if the gentleman will include in his request a 
bones for a discussion for some time to debate the provisions 
of the bill? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentleman 
from Minnesota desires 80 minutes on a proposition involved 
in the bill. As far as this side is concerned, I have had no 
requests for time, and I do not desire to use any myself. I 
shall, therefore, include in the request I make that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota at the proper point in the bill be permitted 
to address the House on that point for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. He will have the absolute right of his own 
to address the House for one hour if he can catch the eye of 
the presiding officer. 

Mr. LEVER. I am trying to obviate that. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not desire more than 30 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, and I will ask the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina if he will yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would inquire whether the bill which the 
gentleman seeks unanimous consent to have considered at this 
time has been reported by the Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. LEVER. It has not. I will say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that the bill for which I am asking present considera- 
tion is the Agricultural appropriation bill, which was vetoed by 
the President, with the vetoed part of the bill eliminated, with 
all other matters in the bill exactly as they were agreed to in the 
House and in the Senate and in conference, The conference 
report was adopted by both Houses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the bill been reintroduced by the 
gentleman, so as to include all that portion of the bill which 
passed the House and the Senate, save the provision vetoed by 
the President? 

Mr. LEVER. It has not been reintroduced. I am trying to 
save some printing and some time. The bill is engrossed, and I 
am following the precedent set by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] with the Post Office appropriation bill early in the 
session. I would say that I have authority from the Committee 
on Agriculture to take this course in this matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am seeking light as to the parliamentary 
status of the bill. The gentleman seeks to have the bill con- 
sidered now, although it has not been introduced. 

Mr. LEVER. I am introducing it now and asking for its 
present consideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Virtually sending it to the Clerk’s desk for 
introduction, and asking immediate consideration of the bill, 
with the exception of that portion which was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. LEVER. That is correct, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. This bill has not been introduced. Since the 
80th day of June, almost three months have elapsed. It seems 
to me, in view of the fact that the old appropriations have been 
continued—that is, for the last year from month to month—this 
bill ought to be considered in an orderly way and the House 
understand what it is passing when it does pass it. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say this to the gentleman. The same 
occurred to me some time ago, but the continuing 


su 
resolutions that we have passed provide that the expenditures 


under them shall be for one-twelfth of the amount of expendi- 
tures during the months of July and August, and that any 
amount expended under the resolution shall be subtracted from 


the total amount of the appropriation carried in the bill. Now, 
it so happens that the very peak of the expenditures in the 
Department of Agriculture comes in the months of June, July, 
and August, for the reason that their field force are out in the 
oaa at this time, more largely so than at any other time in 

e year. s 

Mr. CANNON. Have they been out in the field for the past 
three months? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. By what authority? 

Mr. LEVER. By the authority of the continuing resolutions. 
We passed two, the gentleman will remember. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope the gentleman will let this bill go over 
until to-morrow. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, gentlemen say, “Oh, no!” I think 
it ought to go over until to-morrow. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota desires 30 minutes, some other Member of the House 
may desire something of time. I have no disposition unduly to 
obstruct the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. I would say to the gentleman from Illinois I am 
pressing this matter at this time not to accommodate myself, 
personally, because my family is here in Washington and I 
propose to stay here whether there is a recess or not, but a 
great many Members of the House have been very insistent in 
trying to get through with this bill and the bill containing the 
prohibition proposition in time that they may leave the city 
to-morrow night. Many of them would like to go to-night. 

Mr. CANNON. What are gentlemen going to do about the 
$7,000,000,000 deficiency bill now under consideration? 

Mr. LEVER. A statement was made this morning by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenix] that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations thinks that that bill 
will hardly be ready for consideration in less than 10 days or 
two weeks. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield. 

Mr. NORTON. Why is it this bill has not been considered by 
the Committee on Agriculture for the past two months? 

Mr. LEVER. The bill has been considered by the committee 
in this way. The bill was brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee one day last week—I think it was—and the committee 
authorized me to take the course I am p this afternoon. 
I have been informed by the enrolling clerk that the bill, with 
the veto part of it out, has already been enrolled. Now, to re- 
introduce the bill not only means an expense for printing but it 
means the expenditure in time for reenrolling. I have talked 
to a number of Members, and they believe this is the best course 
to pursue in order to save that difficulty and that expense, 
because, as I say, the bill has been passed upon by the House 
and has been passed upon by the Senate, and this is exactly 
what the House has agreed to already. Of course I can reintro- 
duce the bill this afternoon, call the committee to meet to- 
morrow morning, and report it; but it delays consideration until 
Monday, and I thought we could save time by pursuing this 
course. 

Mr. NORTON. The section of the bill which has been stricken 
out is the section pertaining to the price of wheat? 

Mr. LEVER. That is all. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is this what is known as the emergency 
agricultural—— 

Mr. LEVER, No; this is the regular annual appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is not the bill that contains the so-called 
Gore amendment prohibiting the use of certain in—— 

Mr. LEVER. No; that is contained in the bill which we pro- 
pose to bring up immediately following this bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, will the bill which the committee has 
reported to the House—the emergency bill—contain the Gore 
amendment? ; 

Mr. LEVER. The action of the committee in reference to the 
emergency bill has been this: The committee has recommended 
to the House that the House disagree to all Senate amendments 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate, and one 
of those amendments is the Gore amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request.of the gentleman from South Carolina? ` 

Mr. CANNON. Let us get that request again stated. 
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The SPEAKER. ‘The request is for the present consideration 
of this bill, with the understanding that the gentleman from 
Minnesota is to be permitted to speak for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I hope we can get up the bill in 
this way. I have an hour in my own right. I will yield the 
gentleman from Minnesota 80 minutes, and if there are any other 
gentlemen over there who desire some time I will yleld up to 
within one minute of the one hour, when I shall move the 
previous question. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the gentleman’s program? To keep us here until mid- 
night to pass these two bills? 

Mr. LEVER. No. I will say to the gentleman very frankly 
that if I am permitted to pass this bill this afternoon I will move 
to rise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the only bill that will be consid- 
ered to-night if this consent is granted? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state what he will do with 
the prohibition bill to-morrow or Monday? 

Mr. LEVER. I hope we will bring it up to-morrow. We can 
dispose of this bill in an hour and a half of time. There is noth- 
ing in controversy except this proposition. 

j Mr. BUTLER. And to-night you will not consider H. R. 
1945? 

Mr, LEVER. I will not if we may pass this bill. I am hoping 
to get this bill through, and then we will take up the other. 

Mr. HAUGEN. As the gentleman knows, there have been sev- 
eral requests for time; and it seems to me before we agree to 
take this bill up under unanimous consent we should have some 
agreement as to the time for general debate. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, in view of that statement 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would suggest to the gentleman to couple 
with his request for unanimous consent that a certain time be 
agreed upon for general debate. And if the bill can not be dis- 
posed of this evening it will be in order to-morrow. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which is at the Clerk’s desk, and 
pending that, I ask unanimous consent that all debate on that 
bill and all amendments thereto shall conclude in 1 hour and 
30 minutes, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavcEn] to have 1 
hour and I to control 80 minutes, at the end of which time the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and all amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. What are you going to do about the rule as 
to a bill carrying appropriations being considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

Mr. LEVER. I include that, that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, whom will I look to for my time? 

The SPEAKER. If it is considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole, there is no such thing as general 
debate, 

Mr. LEVER. I am asking unanimous consent that I may 
have that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is asking unanimous consent 
for two things at once—that is, for the present consideration 
of the bill; and, in the second place, that it be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole, with an hour and a 
half debate. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman take care of my 


time? 
Mr. LEVER. I will. 
Mr, NORTON. Will the bill be considered under the five- 


minute rule if unanimous consent is granted? 

The SPEAKER. Here is the way of it: The first proposition 
is to consider it. He gets that. The second is to consider it in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole. If that is granted 
you will get five-minute debate. Whoever the Chair recognizes 
gets five minutes. Now, the gentleman from South Carolina 
IMr. Lever], after that, asks unanimous consent that the debate 
shall be general debate, and of that the gentleman from Iowa 
shall have an hour and he have 30 minutes, and at the end of 
that time the previous question shall be considered as ordered. 

Mr. NORTON. How is that to be divided? 

Mr. MADDEN. If consent is granted for the present con- 
sideration of this bill, with an hour and a half of general debate, 
and five minutes for each person who wishes to speak on an 
amendment, who knows how long debate will continue? Does 
anybody know that? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to my friend from Illinois that we 
have a pretty good idea of how many speeches are going to be 
made. I have absolutely no requests on this side, and I under- 


stand there is only a request on the other side by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. MADDEN. There may be amendments to the bill, No 
one knows. If the bill is going to be debated until 9 or 10 
o'clock to-night, I do not think it ought to be taken up to-night, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN, I object. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of this bill to-morrow morning after these various 
speeches that have been allotted shall have been concluded. 
And I ask unanimous consent that the debate shall be continued 
for two hours, one hour and a half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Havucen], and to be confined to the subject 
matter of the bill—no; I withdraw that—and thirty minutes to 
be controlled by myself, and that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and that at the end of that time the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that after the speeches arranged for to- 
morrow are concluded this bill shall be taken up and considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole, and that there shall 
be a general debate of two hours, one hour and a half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hausen] and thirty 
minutes by himself, and that at the end of two hours the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
what is the objection on the part of the gentleman to considering 
this bill to-morrow in the usual way by the House resolving itself 
into Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not object to it at all, ‘ 

Mr. WALSH. Then I object to the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. LEVER. The only thing that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts desires is that the bill shall be considered to-morrow 
in the Committee of the Whole under the five-minute rule in the 
regular way. 

Mr. CANNON. Then is it proposed that we adjourn at once? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina renews 
his request for the provision that the bill shall be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. STAFFORD, No; that it shall be considered to-morrow 
under the rules. 

Mr. LEVER. Let it be considered in the regular way. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection to the 
gentleman’s former request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws his objection to the former request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina. The former request was—— 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew the objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota renews 
the objection, 

ol LEVER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I renew my modified re- 
ques 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman modifies his request that the 
bill be considered tcmorrow under the general rules of the House, 
Is there objection? 

A me HAUGEN. How about an agreement as to general de- 
a 

The SPEAKER. If it is considered under the general rules 
of the House it will be considered in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH. Under the five-minute rule? 

The SPEAKER. No; not under the five-minute rule in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Any- 
body can speak who gets recognition. 

Mr. LEVER. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the Chair put the 
first request, and then I will try to secure a limiting of the 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. The first request is that this bill shall be 
35 oraes: to-morrow after the speeches are made. Is there ob- 
ection 

Mr. WEBB. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to ask my friend from South Carolina one question. I 
understand it is his purpose to bring up, immediately after the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, which is now pending before 
the House to be disposed of, the extension Agricultural bill carry- 
ing war-time prohibition, Is that a fact? 

Mr. LEVER. ‘That is true; yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. ‘There is no bill before the House. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. LEVER. I am trying to get one before the House by this 
unanimous-consent request. I am trying to make it in order 
to-morrow. 
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Mr. CANNON. Then the gentleman will introduce his bill, so 
that we will have it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Under the rules of the House. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON} 
or any other gentleman desires the bill to be reintroduced, I will 
introduce it, but I am trying to save the expense of the re- 
engrossment of the bill and the expense of introduction and 
printing. That is all. There is no other purpose in view. 

The 5 i mere objection? 

Mr. SWIFT. objec 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 
The bill is considered as introduced and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Me. 18861. Then, Mr. Speaker, I give notice that I will 
call this bill to-morrow morning. 

We have another bill here, concerning which I would like to 
get the temper of the House as to what it desires to do. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York withdraws 
his objection. Is there objection to this bill belng made the 
order of the House for to-morrow after the speeches are con- 
cluded? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman if this means the rereading of that bill? 

Mr, LEVER. Ob, it will have to be read; yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That will consume nearly all day, 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, no, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not permit any bill to go 
through here without being read. That would be bad practice. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Now, I ask unanimous consent that the general 
debate on this bill to-morrow shall proceed for two hours, one 
hour and 30 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Havcen] and 30 minutes by myself. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman asks that the general debate 
on this bill be confined to two hours, an hour and a half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haugen] and 30 
minutes by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUTLER, Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the gentleman how much speech making there is to be 
to-morrow before that bill is taken up? 

Mr. LEVER. I understand two hours. 

Mr. BUTLER. And two hours on this bill will make four. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. We can finish this bill to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
inquire whether it is the purpose of the gentleman to bring up 
to-morrow any other bill except this? 

Mr. WEBB. There is the war-time emergency Agricultural 
bill, including prohibition, which will come up immediately 
after. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! z 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, if the gentleman will not be given 
an opportunity to answer. 7 

Mr. LEVER. I desire to answer the gentleman's question. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; but three or four gentlemen demanded 
the regular order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest to the gentleman that he give notice 
that on Monday he will call up that bill 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LEVER. Mr. Speaker, a great number of gentlemen have 
expressed themselves as desiring to dispose of the food-produc- 
tion bill, which contains in it war-time prohibition. Personally, 
I am in no yery great hurry about that matter, because, as I 
said a moment ago, my family is here and I do not intend to go 
home. Some gentlemen desire to leave to-night, and a great 
many more desire to leave to-morrow night. If the order is 
carried through which has just been agreed to for taking up 
the Agricultural appropriation bill to-morrow, it will take prac- 
tically all day to dispose of it. If gentlemen of the House de- 
sire to take up the emergency food bill to-night and dispose of 
it, I will call it up. 

Mr, CANNON. But my friend said to me that when this 
agreement was made a motion to adjourn would be in order. 


Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman might ask unanimous consent 
to take it up, and see whether anybody objects. 

Mr. LEVER, Suppose we submit the question to the House? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is not fair, when there has been an 
agreement. 

Mr. DYER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Was 
there any agreement as to taking up that bill? The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] objected. 

The SPEAKER. That objection was to the fixing of a limit 
for general debate. And, anyway, the gentleman can call the 
bill up whenever he gets ready. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11283. An act to amend and reenact sections 4, 11, 16, 
19, and 22 of the act approved December 23, 1913, and known 
y 5 Federal reserve act, and sections 5208 and 5209, Revised 

tatutes. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
September 21, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Postmaster General 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation, required 
by the Post Office Department for additional clerical force for 
the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1283); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Superintendent of the State, 


War, and Navy Department Building submitting a supplemental . 


estimate of appropriation for the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ment Building for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1284); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, submitting sug- 
gestion regarding amendment of H. R. 12860, a bill granting to 
the Army Nurse Corps and the Navy Nurse Corps pay and 
allowances during any period of involuntary captivity by the 
enemy of the United States (H. Doc. No. 1285) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. POLK, from the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 8488) to prevent corrupt practices in the 
election of Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in Congress, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 797), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CANTRILL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12917) to provide 
for the establishment of a sanatorium for the treatment of per- 
sons discharged from the military and naval forces of the United 
States, and for other purposes, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 799), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 1 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, s 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5989) to grant 
certain lands to the town of Olathe, Colo., for the protection of 
its water supply, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 798), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 12976) providing for the protec- 
tion of the users of the telephone and telegraph service and the 
properties and funds belonging thereto during Government oper- 
ation and control; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. DILL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 832) to authorize 
the President in time of war to supervise, take possession, and 
assume control of any fire department of any incorporated city 
in the United States, and to operate the same in such manner as 
may be needful or desirable for the duration of the war, and 
to provide just compensation therefor; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 12977) to authorize the 
President of the United States to reappoint Seth William 
Scofield major of Cavalry; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bi, (H. R. 12978) granting a pension to 
Hodges W. Drayton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12979) granting a pension to Luther F. 
Thayer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12980) granting an increase of pension to 
William Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DARROW: Memorial of the Philadeiphia Board of 
Trade opposing legislation preventing the resale of Government 
bonds and favoring exemption of Government bonds from all 
taxation up to $30,000 of each issue; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Prairie Club of 
Chicago, favoring the bill to establish the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of I. & M. Ottenheimer, of 
Baltimore, Md., protesting against the 2-cent postage rate on 
postal cards; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Protests of F. 8. & F. B. Ackerman, of 
Yreka, and of the Portola Drug Co., of Portola, Cal., against 
the tax on nonbeverage alcohol for medical use; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Anchorage (Alaska) Chamber of Com- 
merce in re the mining the coal fields of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 


